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HISTORICAL   ROOFS. 

THE  Temples  of  the  Pantheon  and  of 
Testa,  at  Rome,  were  roofed  -with 
bronze ;  that  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  -sv-ith 
bronze ;  one  of  those  at  Pfestum  with  a 
species  of  porcehiin.  A  glance  at  this  sub- 
ject 'svill  show  the  niai'vollous  variety  of 
■naterials  employed,  and  of  forms  selected, 
u  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  the  covering- 
in  of  structures,  whether  sacred,  palatial,  or 
iomestio.  From  the  former  point  of  view 
the  variety  is,  perhaps,  even  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  latter :  metals,  clay,  coal-tar, 
cement,  slates,  enamelled  tiles,  wood,  marble, 
crdinary  stone,  indiarubbor,  guttapercha, 
and  almost  evci-y  conceivable  substance, 
down  to  thatch.  To  this  day  the  French 
peasant  thinks  himself  never  so  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  as  by  a  double 
layer  of  thatch,  soaked  in  tar,  just  as  the 
workman  of  the  Parisian  subiu-bs  trusts  in 
tablets  of  hemp,  similarly  treated,  which  he 
regards  as  infinitely  better  than  either  tQes  or 
clinker-laid  planks  of  timber.  But,  of  late, 
the  French  have  popularised,  for  their  farms 
and  cottages,  an  almost  flat  roof  composed  of 
clay  mixed  with  other  substances,  such  as  Ian 
and  tar,  seaweed  and  moss,  factory  refuse, 
yellow-oak  bark,  cow-dmig,  and  coal-dust, 
combinations  which  to  antiquity  were,  of 
course,  unknown,  mixed  into  a  thick,  imper- 
meable paste,  of  no  use  in  architecture,  but 
very  valuable  for  the  piu-poses  in  which  it  is 
employed.  The  next  popular  class  of  roofs 
in  France  arc  composed  of  teiTa-cotta, 
otherwise  tUes,  as  distinguished  from  slates ; 
but  these  latter  have  a  history  which  is  not 
always  remembered,  apart  from  that  which 
belongs  to  them  geologically,  and  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  thought  them  the  most  melancholy 
materials  for  roofing  that  could  be  conceived ; 
but  he  had  never  seen  the  gi-een  and  ^^olet 
qualities  of  Anjou  and  the  Ardennes,  which 
give  shelter  to  the  "  Church  of  the  Chapel," 
at  Paris,  the  Baths  of  Plombieres,  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Xancy,  the  Theatre  of  Bruges,  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  the  oldest  edifices 
of  Strasbourg.  We  do  not  find  them  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  however,  \vith  whom, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  the  tile  was  a  most 
favourite  adjunct  to  biulding— flat  or  hollow, 
square,  oblong,  round,  or  lozenge-shaped, 
rough  or  polished,  and  in  nirmerous  varieties 
f  colour,  though  usually  in  one  shade  or 
lother  of  red,  depending,  for  the  most  part, 
n  the  district  where  the  material  was  dug. 
or  grand  public  structures,  no  doubt,  they 


were  considered  too  coarse  and  humble,  as 
they  natui-ally  would  be  by  architects  who 
aspired  to  cover  in  then-  temples  and  palaces 
with  slabs  of  marble,  lined,  at  all  events, 
with  bronze,  or  gold,  or  ivory  ;  but  in  Rome 
and  at  Pompeii  we  discover  these  hmnble 
and  durable  appliances  to  have  been  very 
largely,  and  even  generally,  resorted  to,  as 
they  have  been  also  in  more  recent  ages, 
being  infinitely  more  susceptible  of  orna- 
mentation of  every  kind  proper  to  a  roof 
than  slates,  which,  as  already  suggested, 
were  unknown  to  antiqxuty,  though  recent 
discoveries  have  pointed  out  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  them  in  both  Italy  and  Greece. 
In  the  matter  of  enamelled  tUes,  the  taste  of 
the  Middle  Ages  went  a  great  way,  as 
numerous  edifices  of  the  period  testify,  and 
there  was  a  project  long  favoured  for  roofing, 
in  this  meretricious  style,  the  venerable  and 
hoary  Cathedral  of  Troyes,  with  the  Cliurch 
of  St.  Xizier,  and  the  Town-Hall,  in  the 
same  historical  city,  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
wooden  chalets  of  the  nineteenth  centirry, 
■with  decorated  floors  and  walls,  fan-shaped 
eaves,  and  miniatui'e  Swiss  gables.  The 
Romans  had  larger  resources.  Since  they 
were  ignorant  of  slate,  disdained  tiles  for 
their  nobler  buildings,  and  were  not  alwaj-s 
able  to  command  marble,  they  sometimes 
fell  back  upon  slabs  of  lava  from  the  south 
of  the  peninsula,  or  gypsum,  varying  their 
materials,  too,  according  to  whether  the 
roof  intended  was  to  be  flat  or  sloping,  lofty 
or  low,  and,  as  do  the  modem  Swiss, 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was 
destined  to  stand.  There  could,  of  course, 
be  no  doubt  upon  any  of  these  points  when 
such  structures  as  the  bronze-roofed  shiines 
of  Vesta  and  Juno  had  to  be  considered  ;  but 
antique  Italy  possessed  myriads  of  edifices, 
in  addition  to  temples,  and  they  all  had,  in 
one  fashion  or  another,  to  be  roofed  in. 
StUl,  the  deepest  historical  interest  naturallj' 
attaches  to  the  more  historical  struc- 
tures. A  long  and  elaborate  argument 
has  been  maintained  upon  the  question 
whether  the  great  Temple  of  Pa!stu:u  ever 
had  any  roof  at  all,  and  whether  it  was  not 
designed  by  its  architects  to  be  hyprethral, 
or  open  to  the  sky.  Such  edifices  there 
wore,  we  know,  and  multitudes  of  them,  in 
the  classic  times  ;  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  point  has  not  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  archajologists.  The  pavement 
is  composed  of  huge  stone  blocks,  admirably 
wrought  and  exquisitely  fitted  together ; 
but  without  the  slightest  apparent  provision 
for  carrying  ofif  whatever  might  have  fallen 


upon  it.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  there  must 
have  been  a  covering  of  some  sort  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  weather  —  not  seldom 
raining  in  that  latitude — and  the  conjecture 
is  on  the  one  side  that  this  was  of  wood, 
while  on  the  other  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  of  stone.  The  Temple  of  Pa^stum,  con- 
sequently, throws  no  distinct  light  upon  the 
general  subject,  although,  as  we  have  said, 
an  idea  has  been  hazarded  that  the  Great 
Exhibition  novelty  was,  in  a  different  shape, 
anticipated  here,  by  a  roof  of  semi-trans- 
parent porcelain.  The  subject  remains  in 
obscurity.  It  is  almost  imiversally  agreed 
that  if,  in  the  attempts  which  have  been 
theoretically  made  to  restore  the  Palace  of 
Khorsabad  and  other  Assyrian  monuments, 
the  roofs  were  omitted,  it  was  probably 
because  they  were  constructed  of  wood,  as 
numbers  of  the  pillars  were  also  supposed 
to  be  ;  but  these  roofs  iu  the  ancient,  as 
indeed  m  the  modern,  Oriental  sense,  were 
and  are  different  from  the  Western  European 
idealisms  of  them  ;  they  were  rather  eaves, 
or  pent-houses,  thaii  perfect  coverings — i'.f., 
runiung  round  interior  courts  or  quadrangles 
in  gallery  form,  and,  uijon  this  supposition, 
the  amount  of  debris  discovered  at  Khorsa- 
bad itself  woidd  have  been  amply  sufiicient 
for  the  purpose.  Examples  justifying  this 
suggestion,  though  belonging  to  a  far  later 
date,  have  been  met  with  in  the  pagan 
Temple  of  Egeria,  near  Rome— now  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  chapel — though  the 
roof  part  of  the  structure  there  was  unques- 
tionably of  wood ;  while  from  deep  below 
the  fomidations  of  St.  Peter's  at  the  Vatican 
have  been  excavated  tiles  of  extreme  an- 
tiqidty,  which,  on  account  of  then'  peculiar 
ridge-and-furrow  shajje,  could  never  have 
been  used  as  flooring.  To  this  day,  indeed, 
among  French  manufacturers  especially, 
tiles  are  classified  under  two  separate  heads 
^thc  Roman  and  the  Greek. 

But  the  Greeks  found  a  better  satisfaction 
of  theii-  genius  for  art  and  luxmy  in  cutting 
the  tiles  for  the  roofing  of  their  temples 
from  the  solid  marble,  laying  these  with 
such  exquisite  exactitude  as  to  make  them 
look  like  an  unbroken  surface,  with  all  the 
ajjpearancc  of  solidity.  It  was  from  them 
that  the  French  took  then-  lessons  when  they 
roofed  -n-ith  thin  slabs  of  stone  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Arch  of  Triumph  at  Paris  ;  and 
^rith  slices,  as  it  were,  of  lava,  the  beautiful 
structures  which  abound  so  in  Lorraine, 
Champagne,  Burgundj-,  Savoy,  Guerchy, 
and  Brittiuiy.  This  material,  however,  so 
largely   used    in    the    architecture    of    the 
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country,  must  not — it  sbonld  be  remarked 
by  the  way — bo  confounded  with  the  semi- 
vitritied  substance  thi-own  up  from  the 
craters  of  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eniption, 
and  which  assumes  the  same  name  when 
cooled  and  consolidated ;  it  is  a  flat  stone, 
produced  in  different  thicknesses,  which  is 
easily  detached,  layer  from  layer,  and  fre- 
quently forms,  as  it  were,  the  "lid"  of  a 
quarry  containing  treasures  far  more  valu- 
able. In  the  Departments  of  Puy-de-D6me 
and  the  Upi^er  Loire  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fini  "  tiles  "  of  this  material  arranged  like 
fish-scales  on  the  roof,  and  nailed,  like  slates, 
upon  the  timber  frameworlc.  But  there  is 
no  illustration  remaining,  unfortunately,  of 
those  Roman  roofs  spoken  of  by  Seneca, 
formed  of  crystallised  gypsum,  the  trans- 
parent yellow  scales  of  which  brilliantly 
reflected  and  broke  the  light,  transforming 
it  into  a  profusion  of  rich  colours,  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  in  the  sun  of  an  Italian 
day,  produced  dazzling  efiects.  They  were 
called  "peacock  roofs,"  because,  says  the 
author,  they  emulated  the  radiance  of  the 
peacock's  plumage.  We  seek  in  vain  for 
similar  classic  associations  in  connection 
with  lead,  so  favourite  a  modern  material  for 
roofs,  althougli  it  is  afiii'med  that  the  poems 
of  Hesiod  were  engraven  on  that  substance, 
so  that  the  ancients  must  have  been  famUiar 
ivith  it.  It  was  employed,  indeed,  for  roof- 
ing, in  the  Home  of  the  Ctesars,  and  by  the 
oarly  Gauls,  when  they  began  to  be  builders 
at  all.  The  roofs  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the 
Invalides  at  Paris  are  principally  of  this 
material,  as  are  those  of  several  Parisian 
markets,  though  it  has,  in  a  large  degree, 
in  France  as  in  other  countries,  been 
superseded  by  zinc,  though  to  an  even 
greater  extent  by  glass  and  galvan- 
ised ii'on,  as  in  the  United  Magazines, 
the  Market  of  iSaint-Maur-Saint-Germain — 
the  Hospital  of  Berck-upon-the-Sea,  the 
foundries  of  the  Val  d'Osne,  and  many 
extensive  establishments  in  Eussia ;  which, 
however,  cannot  claim  to  be  historical, 
except  in  the  sense  that  the  progress  of 
every  art  and  usage  constitutes  a  history  by 
itself.  The  paving  of  open  teiTaces  with 
lead  or  zinc,  whether  left  bare,  or  covered 
with  marble  or  stone,  or  mosaic,  has  been  a 
practice,  especially  with  Italian  fanciful 
artists,  from  immemorial  days.  But,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  more  than  mechanical,  although 
it  is  a  little  surprising  to  be  told,  by  those 
who  have  travelled,  that  this  substance  often 
enters  into  the  composition  of  such  struc- 
tui'es  as  Chinese  pavilions  and  Turkish  and 
Persian  domes,  less  to  exclude  wet  than 
heat,  being  occasionally  encased  in  wood,  or 
tarred  cloth,  or  even  tarred  p.aper,  of  an 
extraordinary  thickness,  rendered  com- 
paratively uninflammable  by  processes  which 
arc,  it  is  pretended,  hereditary  secrets 
among  those  who  practise  them.  But,  vnth 
reference  to  the  ancients,  classically  so 
regarded,  though  lead,  tin,  and  wrought  iron 
.ire  asserted  to  have  been  known  to  then- 
builders,  it  is  hardly  sought  to  be  proved 
that  they  were  largely  in  use  for  the  con- 
struction of  roofs.  Still,  thay  are  heard  of, 
though  the  authorities,  and  theii'  applica- 
tion must,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  much  more 
iiit:rc3ting,  however,  to  tui-n  to  the  temple 
of  the  Laoinian  Juno,  vnth  its  splendid 
gable,  more  magnificent  than  that  of 
Metajiontis,  which,  we  know,  upon 
indubitable  testimony,  was  covered  in  with 
marble  tiles,  "in  conformity,"  says  the 
classic  writer,  "with  Grecian  customs." 
Under  the  Roman  domination,  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  desiring  to  cover  in  an  edifice— a 
palace,  j^robably,  which  he  had  erected  at 
Rome  —  appropriated  a  roof  from  the 
Crotouian  Temjile  of  Juno.  The  Crotcnians 
complained,  and  the  roof  was  resto'-ed, 
though  it  never  was  repilaced,  while  the 
fi'agmeuts  of  marble,  sawn  in  small  squares, 


remaining,  testify  at  once  to  the  truth  of 
the  history  and  the  fashion  of  architecture 
at  that  time.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Magnesia,  was  also  thus  roofed  in 
with  slabs  of  marble,  each  of  them 
with  a  sculptured  ornament  running 
along  its  edges,  to  conceal  the  Ime  of  junc- 
tion. A  plenitude  of  decorative  work  and 
wealth  and  luxury  was  lavished  upon  this 
structure,  parts  of  which,  if  archfeologists 
are  to  be  believed,  may  still  be  studied,  in 
admirable  imitations,  in  the  roof  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Bologna. 
It  was  then,  we  are  told,  that  the  sides  and 
ends  of  roofs  were  first  adorned  ■vvith  sculp- 
tiu-ed  figures  ;  but  this  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, notwithstanding  that  we  have  the  un- 
reserved assurance  of  M.  Littre — whose 
knowledge  none  can  question— to  the  con- 
trary. The  images  of  fanciiid  "Victories'" 
and  idealised  "slaves,"  however,  could 
never  have  been  very  much  in  true  accord- 
ance with  the  notions  of  the  purer  Greeks 
and  Romans  when  they  constructed  a  roof, 
no  matter  whether  for  a  palace  or  a  temple. 
We  look  in  vain  to  the  textbooks  for  instruc- 
tions on  the  point,  but  the  gatherings  of 
recent  investigators  are  worth,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  whole  body  of  the  textbooks  put 
together.  A  good  deal  more  natural,  per- 
haps, was  the  Middle  Age  predilection  for 
brUliant  colours  in  the  roofing  of  their 
churches  and  castles,  not  less  common  then 
with  them  than  they  are  with  the  cottagers 
of  the  provinces  now.  The  passion  which 
led  them  to  illuminate  their  books  and  paint 
their  furnitui-e — where  they  did  not  em- 
broider it —brilliantly,  also  led  them  to 
colour  their  roofs  gorgeously,  so  far  as  was 
Ijossiblo,  and  to  pitch  them  high,  so  that 
they  might  be  seen  of  men.  In  Franco,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  there  are  yet  extant 
numerous  specimens  of  this  peculiar  taste, 
th.at  rapidly  revived,  to  perish,  for  a  time, 
more  rapidly  stUl.  Perhaps  the  roof  of 
Beauvais  was  among  the  earliest  declara- 
tions of  this  idea — that  a  roof  should  not  be 
sombre,  slate-coloured,  or  only  a  part  of  the 
edifice  intended  to  keep  out  the  rain.  An 
Arab  feeling,  in  this  respect,  crept  into 
Euroj)0,  though  it  was  born  in  Assyria  long 
before  Greece  or  Rome  wrote  a  page  of  his- 
tory, and  improved  by  Rome  and  Greece 
long  before  the  Saracens  came  out  of  their 
deserts.  The  most  characteristic  features  of 
nearly  all  old  edifices,  whether  in  Europe  or 
Asia,  are,  it  may  bo  said,  their  roofs,  and 
these,  when  they  date  so  far  back  as  to 
justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  historical, 
depend  for  their  character  very  much  upon 
their  colour. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  ROAD  LOCO- 
MOTIVES. 
THE  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  traific  of  locomotives  on  common 
roads  is  at  present  carried  on  will  continue 
only  for  about  six  months  longer.  The 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment) 
Act  of  IS 78  will  come  into  force  in  respect 
of  locomotives  on  the  31st  of  December 
of  this  year. 

At  present  every  locomotive  propelled 
upon  a  turnpUce-road  or  public  highway  by 
steam,  or  any  other  power  than  that  of 
animals,  must  be  worked  by  three  persons 
at  least,  one  of  whom  must  precede  the 
engine  on  foot  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  60  yards,  and  must  carry  a  red  flag, 
and  warn  the  riders  and  drivers  of  horses  of 
the  approach  of  the  engine,  and  he  is  to 
signal  the  driver  when  it  is  necessary  to 
stop,  and  is  to  assist  horses  and  carriages  to 
pass.  The  drivers  of  locomotive  engines  on 
common  roads  are  to  give  as  much  space  as 
possible  for  the  passing  of  other  traffic.  The 
whistle  is  not  to  be  sounded  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  nor  are  the  cylinder  taps  to  be 
opened  within  sight  of  any  person  riding, 
driving,  leading,  or  in   charge   of  a  hoi'se 


upon  the  road  ;  and  the  steam  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  attain  a  pressure  greater  than 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  safety-valve,  so  that 
no  steam  shall  be  blown  off  when  the  engine 
is  upon  the  road.  Every  engine  is  to  be 
instantly  stopped  when  the  person  preceding 
it  puts  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  the  driver  ; 
and  the  same  regulation  holds  good  if  any 
other  person  who  may  be  with  a  horse  puts 
up  his  hand  in  like  manner.  The  speed  is 
not  to  be  greater  than  4  miles  an  hour'  on 
any  turnpike-road  or  public  highway,  or  2 
miles  an  houi-  through  a  town  or  vQlage.  A 
light  is  to  be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
engine  in  front,  during  the  tune  between 
one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  .horn-  before 
sunrise. 

A  locomotive  may  run  upon  a  turnpike- 
road  or  public  highway  until  the  3lst  De- 
cember next  if  it  does  not  exceed  9ft.  in 
width  or  14  tons  in  weight,  and  if  the  tires 
of  the  wheels  are  not  less  than  Sin.  wide  for 
a  weight  of  3  tons,  and  an  inch  wider  for  every 
ton  or  part  of  a  ton  more  than  that  weight. 
But  although  an  engine  alone  may  run 
under  these  regulations,  the  wheels  must,  if 
it  draws  a  load,  be  not  loss  than  9in.  wide ; 
and  they  are  to  be  cylindrical  .and  smooth 
soled,  or  used  with  shoes  or  other  bearing 
surface  of  a  width  of  Din.  at  the  least.  As 
to  the  wheels  being  "cylindrical"  the 
moaning  aj^pears  to  be,  that  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  axles  of  each  piair  of  wheels,  so 
far  as  they  pass  through  the  naves  of  the 
wheels,  shall  be  horizontal ;  the  wheels  thus 
being  vertical  when  upon  a  level  road,  and 
the  same  distance  apart  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  The  wheels  of  ordinary  carts  and 
waggons  are  not  set  upon  the  axles  in  the 
same  m.anncr ;  they  are  farther  apart  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  sach  end  of  the  axle 
being  bent  downwards. 

As  to  "  S-ioes  "  there  have  been  numerous 
contentions  about  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  apiplied  to  the  wheels  of  road  engines. 
Those  who  framed  the  Act  of  Parliament 
could  never,  one  would  think,  have  intended 
it  to  mean  the  strips  of  iron  placed  obliquely 
on  the  face  of  the  wheel,  as  it  has  been 
thought  it  might  mean.  Mr.  Glen,  whose 
book  on  the  Highway,  Locomotive,  and 
Tm-npiko  Acts,  oth  Edition,  1879,  we  have 
consulted  for  the  facts  we  required,  refers  to 
two  cases  which  have  been  adjudicated 
upon  in  respect  of  the  ' '  shoos  "  of  road 
locomotives. 

"A  locomotive  engine  was  used  on  a  turn- 
pike road,  the  tires  of  the  hind  wheels  of^ 
which  were  18in.  wide,  and  had  bars,  known 
by  the  names  of  shoes,  bolted  obliquely 
across  them.  These  bars  were,  4Ain.  broad, 
and  were  placed  3in.  apart.  It  was  con- 
tended before  the  justices  th.at  each  shoe 
must  have  a  continuous  bearing  width  of 
9in.,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  wheels 
had  a  bearing  surface  of  more  than  9in., 
taking  the  measurement  across  the  wheels, 
as  it  was  shown  that  never  less  than  9iii. — 
either  of  one  shoe  or  of  two  shoes  taken  to- 
gether, was  bearing  on  the  ground  at  one 
time.  The  justices  having  convicted  the 
owner  of  the  locomotive,  the  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice."  (Stringer  v. 
Sykes.) 

"  In  a  later  case  the  tires  were  also  18in.  , 
in  width,  but  upon  them  were  strips  or 
shoes  9fin.  in  width,  measured  the  tire 
parallel  to  the  .axis  of  the  wheels,  3in.  broad 
and  lin.  thick.  These  shoes  were  placed 
alternately  on  each  edge  of  the  tire,  and  in 
the  centre  they  touched  and  overlapped  one 
another  by  about  IJin.,  so  that  there  was 
always  a  bearing  surface  of  at  least  9in.  in 
one  continuous  width  on  the  road.  The 
owners  of  the  engine  were  convicted  by  the 
justices,  and  on  a  case  stated  it  was  held 
that  the  shoes  or  bearing  siu-faces  must  bo 
uniform,  continuous,  unbroken,  smooth- 
faced bands,  of  the  width  of  9in.  at  least, 
round    the     whole     cii'cumferenoe     of     the 
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wheels;  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.' 
(Body  r.  JeiFrey.) 

As  to  the  weight  which  may  he  drawn  by 
locomotive  engines  on  tui-npiko  roads  or 
pnblio  highways,  in  waggons  having;  cylin- 
drical wheels,  they  are  as  follow,  over  and 
above  the  weight  of  the  waggon  : — 

Weight  utos  each  Pair  of  Wheem. 
Width  of  Tires  of  the 

WTieels.  Weight. 

Under  4  inches H  tous. 

4  Inches  or  more   2       ,, 

6         „         „  3       ,, 

5  „         i       „ 

And  the  weight  of  the  load  is  to  bo  made  to 
bear  eqnally  upon  both  wheels. 

These  weights  are  for  waggons  or  carts 
without  spiings.  With  springs  the  weights 
may  be  one-sixth  more.  But  if  the  weight 
consists  of  one  piece,  as  a  tree,  a  log  of 
timber,  a  block  of  stone,  a  cable  or  rope,  or 
a  plate  or  vessel  of  ii'on  in  one  piece,  the 
above  limits  of  weight  do  not  apply  to  it. 

If  the  wheels  of  a  waggon  or  cart  are  not 
eyUndi-ical,  the  weights  to  be  carried  arc  the 
same  as  those  fixed  by  the  General  Turnpike 
Act,  viz.  : — 

Summer.  Winter. 

Tons  ewt.    Tons  cwt. 

For  every  waggon  with  Sin.  wheels  6  10  . .  6    0 

,,            „        „      6in.       „      4  15  ..  4    5 

„         ,,       4Hn.      „       4  5  ..  3  15 

,,            ,,  less  than  IJin.     ,,       3  15  . .  3    5 

For  every  cart  with    9iu.   wheels  3  10  . .  3    0 

,,            „        „     Gin.        „      3  0  ..  2  15 

,,            „        .,     4iin.      „      2  12  ..  2    7 

„            „  lessthan-ijui.     ,,       1  15  ..  1  10 

It  being  deemed  smirmer  from  the  1st  day  of 
May  to  the  31st  day  of  October,  both  days 
inclusive. 

A  road  locomotive  must  not  be  taken  over 
any  suspension  bridge,  nor  over  any  bridge 
on  which  a  conspicuous  notice  is  placed  by 
the  authority  of  those  who  are  liable  to 
repair  the  bridge,  without  previously  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  those  persons ;  and  in  case 
the  owner  of  the  locomotive  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  road  or  bridge,  or  the  bridge- 
master,  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  a  bridge  to  sustain  the  transit  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  question  is  to  be  detomiined  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  either  party. 

A  locomotive  working  upon  a  turnpike- 
road  or  highway  must  consume  its  own 
smoke  until  the  end  of  this  year,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5  for  every  day  duiing  which 
default  is  made ;  but  when  the  Act  of  187S 
comes  into  force  it  will  be  sufficient  that  the 
locomotive  be  constructed  so  as  to  bo  capable 
of  consuming  its  own  smoke,  and  if  the 
smoke  be  not  consumed  as  far  as  practicable 
the  person  using  the  locomotive  ^vill  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalty.  And  instead 
of  one  of  the  persons  in  charge  pre- 
ceding the  engine  with  a  flag  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  yards,  he  need  then  only  go  20 
yards  in  advance,  without  a  flag ;  and  he 
wUl  not  be  required  expressly  to  warn  riders 
and  drivers  of  horses  of  the  approach  of  the 
engine,  nor  to  signal  the  driver  to  stop  it ; 
but  in  case  of  need  he  is  to  assist  horses  and 
carriages  passing.  If  more  than  two  wag- 
gons bo  drawn,  an  additional  person  must 
be  employed  to  take  charge  of  them.  The 
locomotive  on  and  after  the  next  31st  day  of 
December  is  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: — Not  drawing 
any  carriage,  and  not  exceeding  3  tons  in 
weight,  it  is  to  have  the  tires  of  the  wheels  not 
less  than  3in.  in  ^vidth,  with  an  additional 
inchfor  evorytonorfractionof  a  tonabovethe 
3  tons.  A  locomotive  drawing  any  waggon 
or  carriage  is  to  have  the  tii-es  of  the  driving 
wheels  not  less  than  2m.  in  width  for  every 
ton  in  weight  of  the  locomotive,  unless  the 
diameter  of  those  wheels  exceed  5ft.,  when 
the  width  of  the  tires  may  bo  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  diameter  is  increased, 
but  in  such  case  the  width  of  the  tires  is  not 
to  be  less  than  14in.  in  all  locomotives  con- 
structed after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  187S 


(August  16),  but  any  locomotive  constructed 
before  that  time  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  18G1,  which  reqiui-ed 
that  the  wheals  be  not  less  than  9in.  in 
width,  may  still  boused,  although  it  does  not 
comply  w^th  the  new  requirements.  The 
new  locomotives  are  to  be,  as  before, 
not  more  than  Oft.  in  width,  or 
14  tons  in  weight ;  but  as  to  the  driving- 
wheels,  the  description  of  their  construction 
is  a  little  difi'erent,  and  certainly  plainer,  as, 
indeed,  it  need  to  have  been.  The  dubious 
word  "  shoes,"  as  applied  to  .any  part  of  the 
tire  of  a  wheel,  is  omitted,  and  it  is  enacted 
as  follows  : — "  The  driving-wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive shall  be  cyUndrical  and  smooth- 
soled,  or  shod  -with  diagonal  cross-bars  of 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  width  nor  more 
than  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
extending  the  full  breadth  of  the  tire,  and 
the  space  intervening  between  each  such 
cross-bar '' — meaning  the  space  between 
every  two  cross-bars — "  shall  not  exceed 
three  inches." 

If  an  engine  be  required  for  any  special 
purpose  to  be  wider  or  heavier  than  is  speci- 
fied, provision  is  made  for  an  application  for 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  interested. 
The  Act  of  187S  also  amends  the  law 
relating  to  highways  in  England.  Since  the 
year  1862  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
parish  roads  have  been  much  facilitated  and 
improved  by  the  formation  of  Highway  Dis- 
tricts. From  time  to  time  since  then  certain 
parishes  have  been  combined  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  highways  under  a  Highway 
Board.  The  surveyor  of  highways,  when 
confined  to  his  own  parish,  is  beset  vrith 
difficulties  in  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
roads  properly  and  economically,  but  where 
parishes  are  combined  for  this  jjurpose  many 
of  the  difficulties  cease,  and  under  the  High- 
way Actsof  1862, 1S64,  and  1878,  the  incidence 
of  rating  falls  more  justly  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants. When  a  number  of  parish  vestries 
agree  to  combine  to  form  a  Highway  Board — 
and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  whether  they 
agree  or  not — any  five  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  of  a  county  may  give  notice  that  at 
the  next  quarter  sessions  a  proposal  -n-iU  be 
made  to  form  a  highway  district.  The 
justices  at  the  quarter  sessions  may  entertain 
the  proposal  and  make  a  provisional  order 
to  that  effect,  but  to  make  it  valid  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  a  final  order  of  the  justices  at 
some  subsequent  court.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  are  ' '  the  county 
authority  "  in  respect  of  highway  districts, 
and  they  are  directed  by  the  Act  to  have 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  rural  sanicary 
districts,  so  that  these  and  the  highway 
districts  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  com- 
cident  in  area,  and  the  rural  sanitaiy 
authority  may  be  constituted  the  Highway 
Board,  but  not  necessarily  so.  W^hen  a 
highway  district  is  formed,  each  parish 
appoints  a  way-warden —one  or  more — and 
these  and  the  justices  acting  for  the  county 
and  residing  \vithin  the  district  constitute 
the  Highway  Board,  unless  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  be  so  constituted,  in  which  case  no 
way- wardens  are  elected  by  the  parishioners. 

The  Highway  Bo.ard  takes  over  from  the 
parishes  all  rights  and  property  belonging 
to  the  parish  surveyors,  whose  office  then 
ceases.  The  Board  must  appoint  a  surveyor 
for  their  district,  a  clerk,  and  tre.asurer,  and 
they  may  appoint  an  assistant  stuweyor  if 
need  be.  The  district  surveyor  acts  as  the 
agent  of  the  Board  in  carrying  into  effect  all 
the  works  and  performing  aU  the  duties 
required  by  the  Highway  Acts,  and  the 
assistant  surveyor  performs  such  duties  as 
the  Board  may  requu-e,  under  the  direction 
of  the  District  surveyor. 

Until  the  20th  of  March  of  this  year,  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  roads  of  each  highway  parish 
within  the  district  were  charged  separately 
on  each  parish,  but  since  that  date  all 
expenses  incurred  by   a  highway  board  in 


maintaining  and  keeping  in  repair  the  high- 
ways of  each  parish  are  deemed  to  be  in- 
curred for  the  common  use  or  benefit  of  the 
several  jjaiishes  vrithin  the  district,  and  arc 
charged  on  the  distiict  fund,  which  is  con- 
tributed bj-  the  parishes  in  proijortiou  to  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the  parisli, 
provided  that  if  the  Highway  Board  think 
it  just,  by  i-eason  of  natural  dift'erencts  of 
soil  or  locality,  or  other  exceptional  circum- 
stances, that  any  parish  within  their  distiict 
shoidd  liear  the  expense  of  maintaining  its 
own  highways,  they  may  (^^dth  the  approval 
of  the  county  aiithority)  divide  the  district 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  charge  cxjlu- 
sively  on  each  part  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining its  own  hi  Aways  and  keeping  them 
in  repaii'. 

Any  road  which  has,  since  the  31st 
December,  1870,  ceased  to  beatiu-npike  road, 
and  any  road  which  being  a  turnpike  road 
may  hereafter  cease  to  be  such,  is  deemed  to 
be  a  Main  Road,  and  one  half  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  a  highway  authcrity 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  mam  road  within 
their  highway  area  is  to  be  imd  to  them  by 
the  county  authoritj'  out  of  the  county  I'ate. 
Besides  roads  which  have  ceased  to  be  turn- 
pike roads,  any  highway  between  towns,  or 
a  road  to  a  railway  station,  or  other  road  or 
part  of  a  road  much  used  by  persons  in 
general,  may  be  declared  by  the  county 
authority  to  be  a  main  road,  on  application 
being  made  to  them  by  a  Highw.ay  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  it  appears  to  a 
county  authority  that  a  road  which  has 
become  a  main  road  ought  to  cease  to  be 
such  and  become  an  ordinary  high\"'ay, 
the  comity  authority  may  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  provisional 
order  to  that  effect. 


THE  KILBUEN  SHOW. 

THE  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society's  Show 
at  Kilburn  this  year  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  unpropitious  we.ither 
which  marred  its  prospects.  Surpassmg  all 
former  exhibitions  in  size  and  completenos.s. 
the  partial  failure  of  the  luidertaking  is  the 
more  disappointing,  if  we  consider  that  a 
little  more  engmeering  and  a  little  extra 
preparation  of  the  land  surfaces,  might  have 
rendered  the  avenues  between  the  sheds  and 
standings  at  least  x^assable.  Though  gTSat 
efforts  were  made  to  render  the  land  drain- 
age perfect,  the  rains  and  traffic  have  so 
completely  cut  up  the  ground,  that  access  to 
half  the  standings  is  impossible  to  those  not 
provided  with  top-boots  or  mud-isattons. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  soil  is  a  retou- 
tive  clay,  which  has  been  kneaded  into  a 
putty-like  consistency  and  slipperiness  bj' 
the  vehicidar  traffic,  that  renders  comfort- 
able walking  quite  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  rather  a  x^ity  the  Society's  officers,  in  view 
of  the  rainy  prosjiects  in  store  for  them,  did 
not  form  gravelled  paths  along  the  sides  of 
the  main  avenues,  or  even  plank  a  sufficient 
width  of  the  thoroughfiu-es  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  Dry  absorbent  refuse,  such  ;is 
ashes  or  brick  rubbish,  might  have  been  laid 
do-wn.  The  under-surface  drainage  also  is 
quite  inadequate  to  carry  av,-ay  the  surplus 
water.  It  is,  however,  of  little  avail  to 
make  suggestions  now,  though  we  .are  m- 
clined  to  believe  that  with  very  littlo  in- 
creased outlay  these  exhibitions  might  be 
rendered  a  little  more  independent  of  the 
uncertaintj-  of  our  English  climate.  If 
along  every  thoroughfare  a  canvas  lean-to 
or  shelter  were  provided  for  the  protection 
of  visitors,  and  a  fairly  dry  footpath  formed 
upon  which  to  walk,  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  show  would  become  less  fluctuating 
than  they  arc  at  present,  and  we  are  sure 
the  Society  would  be  amply  recouped  by 
public  patronage. 

We  have  already  given  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the  grouild  at 
Kilbm-n.    There  are  many  exhibits  of  interest 
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to  the  iircliiteet,  engineer,  and  builder, 
aud  these  mainly  occupy  the  central  cross 
avenue  running  north  and  south.  Entering 
from  SalusLiu-y-road,  and  passing  dowTi 
the  main  avenue,  our  attentiou  is  di- 
rected to  a  few  excellent  specimens  of 
stable  iittings  manufactured  by  the 
St.  Panoras  Ironworlc  Company.  This  firm 
exhibits  a  series  of  seven  stalls  and  two  loose- 
boxes,  in  which  every  fitting  is  shown.  Each 
stall  is  6£t.  by  9ft.  The  ventilating  ramps 
and  stall  divisions  are  excellent,  the  lower 
portion  is  of  pitch-pine  varnished,  while  the 
ironwork  is  composed  of  plain  wrought- 
iron  upright  bars  cast  into  top  and  bottom 
rails.  In  the  bottom  rails  barrier  bars  draw 
out  for  the  complete  division  of  the  spaces. 
The  gi'ooved  clinker  jiaving  and  the  wrought- 
iron  surface  drains  are  better  in  many  re- 
spects than  the  common  clinker,  the  grooves 
helping  to  drain  the  sui-face  in  a  thorough 
manner.  The  mangers,  halter-ties,  and  stall 
linings  appear  to  comply  with  the  essential 
conditions  to  health — comfort  aud  cleanliness, 
aud  we  like  the  olive-green  tiles  to  the  head 
of  stalls.  The  loose  boxes  are  12ft.  square, 
and  are  finished  with  every  requisite.  Our 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  iii'm's  enamelled 
brackets  for  harness,  aud  to  a  capital  har- 
ness-room table,  with  folding  leaves  and 
drawers,  besides  a  portable  harness  horse.  The 
fittings  for  agricultural  buildings  have  much 
that  is  new  and  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  agricultmist  and  builder  on  sanitary 
grounds.  Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Co.,  No.  84, 
exhibit  also  an  improved  and  convertible 
loose-box  arrangement  convertible  into  stalls, 
and  some  good  harmless  stall  and  angle 
fittings,  cow-house  fittings,  gates,  &c. 
Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  and  Bayliss,  of 
Wolverhampton,  show  some  capital  tubular 
fencing,  iu  which  the  uprights  are  of  T-sec- 
tion,  the  bars  being  either  roimd  or  rolled 
flat  and  ribbed  at  the  edges  to  give  stiffness. 
The  price  of  au  ordinary  fence  of  this  sort 
is  2s.  6d.  per  yard  for  3ft.  9in.  high,  the 
standards  being  about  3ft.  apart.  The  5- 
bar  fence  with  round  bars  have  socket  joints 
with  a  rivet  through  the  ends  of  bar,  the 
price  being  3s.    Sjd.    a  yard. 

The  stands  interesting  to  the  profession  will 
be  found  in  the  north  portion  of  the  trans- 
verse avenue  behind  the  members'  club, 
though  the  state  of  the  ground  is  so  cut  up 
that  many  are  inaccessible.  The  sheds  of  the 
"machinery  in  motion"  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  Messrs.  Chas.  Powis,  Carter,  and 
Morris,  of  Gracechurch-street,  in  Stand  No. 
474,  have  some  admirable  steam-engines, 
cranes,  grinding -mills,  &c.,  but  we  call  par- 
ticidar  attention  to  their  "  universal  joiner" 
for  performing  a  variety  of  operations,  many 
of  a  special  kind,  for  grooving,  moulding, 
tenoning,  tongueing,  &c.  The  "  estate  car- 
penter," the  wood-planing  aud  "truing-up" 
machine,  which  will  plane  and  "  true-up  " 
scantlings,  and  the  new  patent  vertical 
moulding  machines  will  especially  interest 
builders  aud  manufacturers.  Some  of 
these  machines  are  very  moderate  in 
price.  Messrs.  P.  W.  Eeynolds  and  Co., 
of  Southwark-street,  in  the  last-named 
class  of  machines,  have  a  very  in- 
teresting display.  "We  notice  two  new 
machines,  one  a  "combination  circu- 
lar and  band  sawing  machine,"  price 
£35,  and  another  the  patent  multiple-action 
mortising,  boring,  and  tenoning  machine, 
called  the  "  Southwark,"  price  £21.  This 
fiiTa's  work  is  well  laiown  to  the  trade. 
The  "  PuLsometer "  Engineering  Co.,  in 
stands  293  and  414,  exhibit  their  excellent 
steam-pump  in  a  great  many  forms.  One 
at  £20  is  capable  of  delivering  2,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour;  another  at"£l50,  suitable 
for  sewage  and  irrigation  p-ai-poses,  delivers 
52,000  gallons  per  hour.  Mechanical  ap- 
pliances aboimd.  Messrs.  Eansome  and  Co., 
of  Essex-street,  Strand,  exhibit  some  patent 
differential  pulley-blocks  of  self-sustaining 
power,  and  some  hoisting-gear  and  lifting- 


jacks,  and  theu-  stand  (No.  247)  is  well 
worth  a  visit  for  its  many  useful  appliances. 
Waygood  and  Co.  also,  in  stand  421,  have  a 
number  of  hand,  gas,  and  steam  Hfts  at 
work.  Those  in  want  of  economical  steam- 
engines,  from  1  to  5  horse-power,  will  find 
the  stand  of  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Hindley  (533), 
of  Boiu'ton,  Dorset,  worth  inspection.  These 
machines  are  well  [turned  out,  are  con- 
structed on  the  vertical  principle,  and  the 
prices  are  very  moderate.  The  patent  stone- 
dressing  machine  of  T.  Eobinson  and  Son,  of 
Rochdale,  will  be  found  extremely  service- 
able. Gas-engines  are  plentiful,  but  the 
best  are  those  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  Brothers, 
of  Manchester,  in  stand  571.  For  pumping, 
household  requirements,  lifts,  and  farm  pur- 
poses the  "  Otto  "  is  a  capital  substitute  for 
steam.  We  notice  some  machines  for  drilling, 
riveting,  and  forge  purposes ;  of  these, 
Messrs.  Eownson,  Drew,  and  Co.,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  exhibit  a  large  number,  under 
the  trade  mark  of  "  C3'clops,"  stand  564. 
The  manufacture  of  clay  goods  is  not  unre- 
presented in  the  Show,  and  the  patent 
"Albert"  of  Messrs.  John  "S^Taitehead  and 
Co.,  of  Preston  (Stand  469),  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  machine  for  making  solid  and 
perforated  bricks,  tiles,  aud  pipes.  The 
action  is  simple  and  direct.  One  of  the 
machines,  called  the  combined  4-process 
brick  and  drain-pipe-making  machine,  hoists 
the  clay,  crushes  it,  pugs  it,  and  manufac- 
tures about  20,000  bricks  per  day.  Its  cost 
is  £280.  The  "double-process"  is  a  very 
useful  and  economic  brick-making  machine. 
Building  appliances  are  numerous.  We 
can  only  in  the  present  article  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  stands. 
Messrs.  Dennis  and  Co.,  whose  horticultural 
buildings  we  have  lately  referred  to, 
exhibit  one  or  twointerestmg  stractures.  We 
particularly  remark  au  octagon  conservatory 
already  sold,  in  which  the  wood  framing  is 
massively  treated,  and  the  design  is  notice- 
ably superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  these 
buildings.  At  the  angles  cast-iron  pilasters  are 
introduced,  and  the  lights  above  transom  are 
made  ornamental  by  the  introduction  of  iron 
panels.  This  firm  has  just  introduced  new 
patent  brass  furniture  for  doors,  a  clever  and 
sim2jle  means  of  screwing  and  unscrewing  the 
handles,  instead  of  the  present  clumsy  and 
unsatisfaotoi-y  method.  Their  registered  ad- 
justable spindle  for  bath  cocks  is  exhibited, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  in  saying  it  is 
a  useful  expedient  in  saving  labour,  and  may 
be  apphed  to  all  ordinary  bath  cocks.  The 
new  "  wall  tree  cover,"  by  Eivers,  is  another 
speciality  introduced  by  Messrs.  Dennis  and 
Co.,  affording  admirable  ventilation  as  well 
as  protection  of  fruit-trees.  Those  who  pay 
a  visit  to  stand  No.  677,  \villbe  interested  in 
other  exhibits  pertaining  to  hortioidtiu-al 
and  sanitary  purposes.  New  kinds  of  roof- 
ing are  numerous.  Mr.  W.  E.  Eendle  has 
a  large  model  roof  (stand  670),  showing  a 
specimen  of  his  patent  systfm  of  glass-roof- 
ing, which  is  too  favour-ably  kno\vn  to  our 
readers  to  need  comment.  This  system  does 
away  with  all  putty,  and  has  been  successfidly 
applied  to  many  recent  buildings  and  is  now 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  ' '  combina- 
tion system"  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  flat 
roofs  and  skylights.  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Luck  (072)  exhibit  one  of  theii-  well-known 
conservatories  with  open  roof.  The  size  is 
25ft.  by  14ft.,  and  the  price  is  £60.  The 
glazing  and  ventilation  are  perfect.  In  the 
same  group  of  exhibits  we  may  mention 
W.  Eichardson  and  Co.'s  (Darlington) 
Patent  Horticirltural  Buildings,  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  which  consists  in  the 
mode  of  ventilation  adopted.  The  ventila- 
tors arc  narrow  panels  or  widths  of  the  glass 
roof,  which  are  acted  upon  by  levers.  These 
ventilators  are  placed  about  5ft.  apart,  and 
may  be  regulated  with  a  nicetj'.  The  section 
of  bars  is  cleverly  arranged  to  allow  all  leakage 
to  flow  away  by  the  grooves  upon  each  side.  In 
addition  to   the  roof  ventilators,  there  are 


louvi-es  below  the  upright  lights,  which  canbe 
opened  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  the 
whole  being  acted  upon  by  a  rod  and  lever. 
Messrs.  Peirce,  Horley,  Eosser  and  Co., 
Parham,  &c.,  are  also  exhibitors  in  this  de- 
partment. In  roofing,  we  must  note  Messrs. 
Major's  exhibit  of  roofing- tQes,  made  with  an 
angular  corrugation.  The  red  tiles  look  well, 
and  are  140s.  per  thousand.  They  are  manu- 
factured at  Bridgwater.  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Co.,  Dixon,  Colthirrst,  Matthews,  Croggon, 
Treggou,  Unite,  and  others  show  specimens 
of  roofing  and  felts.  In  concrete  construc- 
tion, we  find  a  model  of  a  house,  and  for 
barn-flooring  Wilkinson  aud  Co.'s  specimens 
will  be  found  suggestive.  The  granite  con- 
crete floor  at  3s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  foot  super, 
laid  complete  is  suitable  for  all  farm  build- 
ings. We  are  surprised  to  find  concrete 
construction  confined  to  so  few  competitors, 
as  the  material  has  indubitable  claims  for 
agricultural  works. 

For  ii'onwork  and  fittings  generally  the 
stand  of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Bar- 
nards,  of  Norwich,  No.  95,  is  particularly 
deserving  attention.  Garden  implements, 
such  as  barrows,  tanks  on  wheels,  chairs  and 
stools,  umbrella  canopies,  lawn-mowers  on 
an  improved  plan,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  may  draw  particular  notice  to 
some  improved  hurdles  with  T  iron  top  and 
ends,  continuous  fencing,  slow  combustion 
stoves,  stall  and  box  fittings.  The  latter 
are  to  be  obtained  in  sets  or  separately. 
Messrs.  Ewai-t  and  Sons'  "  Empress"  venti- 
lators, stand  35,  are  particiilarly  worth  a 
look,  and  are  suited  for  stables,  shops, 
.^nd  buildings  generally  ;  the  prices  vary 
from  14s.  to  £16.  For  oraamental  iron- 
work the  Coalbrookdale  Company  main- 
tain their  well-deserved  reputation.  The 
stand  694  is  at  once  seen  iu  the 
north  avenue,  for  the  light  blue  foun- 
tains and  ornamental  castings  it  contains. 
The  centre  fountain  is  a  masterpiece  of  cast- 
ing, and  the  design  is  not  unworthy  of  this 
Company's  work;  the  price  is  £597  10s. 
There  is  a  drinking-fountain  and  five  naiads 
in  basin.  A  small  foimtain  for  a  suburban 
garden  may  be  had  at  from  £3  15s.  to  £8. 
The  vases,  flower-stands,  candelabra, 
entrance  gates,  &c.,  are  iu  great  variety. 
Agricultui-ists  and  others  may  find  a  capital 
specific  for  horses  in  Elliman's  Sons  and 
Co.'s  (of  Slough)  Eoyal  embrocation  for 
horses  (stand  680) ;  automatic  measuring 
aud  weighing  machines  of  new  construction 
enlist  our  attention  m  the  stall.  No.  78,  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Hall,  of  Dartford;  Mr. 
C.  L.  Hett,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (452),  con- 
tributes some  useful  specimens  of  2  i -horse- 
power horizontal  steam-engines  that  may  be 
turned  to  use  in  various  ways,  besides  some 
centrifugal  i^umps,  a  self-acting  hydraulic 
ram  in  action,  all  of  reasonable  prices. 
Amongst  sanitary  appliances,  Moule's  earth- 
closets  in  various  forms  are  to  be  seen  in 
stand  328.  The  closet  receptacles  of  white 
earthenware  and  galvanised  iron  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  so  are  the  earth-  sifters — a 
very  usefiil  contrivance  for  separating  ashes 
from  cinders.  Sanitarians  would  do  well  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  stand, 
also  the  next  (329),  of  the  Sanitary  Ap- 
pliance Company,  Salford.  Mr.  Isaac 
Shone's  sewage  ejector  may  be  seen  at 
work  in  stand  565.  Messrs.  A.  Ean- 
some and  Co.,  of  Chelsea  (No.  506),  send 
some  useful  machines  for  jointing  staves 
for  butter^firkins,  turning  and  bevelling  their 
heads,  trussing,  &c. ;  and  we  must  not  for- 
get among  the  building  appliances  a  capital 
stone-moulding  and  planing  machine,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Western  and  Co.,  of 
Lambeth  (No.  463).  We  may  here  mention 
in  connection  with  the  ground  that  Messrs. 
Nicks  and  Co.  were  the  contractors  for  the 
supply  of  the  timber. 

Those  interested  in  farm  architecture, 
should  visit  the  building  set  apart  in  the 
main  avenue  for  plans  of  homesteads.     The 
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Society  offered  four  £50  prizes  as  follows  : — • 
For  arable  farms  above  300  acres  ;  for  arable 
fanns  not  exceeding  300  accres  ;  for  daiiy 
farms  above  and  not  exceeding  100  acres. 
The  plans  are  on  an  eighth  scale,  and  are 
furnished  vnth  specificalions  and  priced 
quantities.  In  our  hasty  visit  we  wore 
astonished  to  find  a  verj'  numerous  collection 
of  designs  for  these  four  classes.  In  the 
main  the  plans  are  generally  based  upon  the 
arrangements  we  lately  illustrated  in  the 
BuiLDtN'G  News,  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  Dairy  Show  at  Islington.  Class  I. 
comprises  a  few  admirable  ]ilans  and  archi- 
tectural arrangements.  "  Practice  with 
Economy  "  has  four  yards,  and  the  build- 
ings.are  arranged  so  as  to  fence  themselves 
in  forming  theii-  own  roadways.  The 
food-preparing  sheds  are  }jlaced  in  one 
range  on  the  north  side  with  three  trans- 
verse rows  inclosing  the  yards,  which  are 
for  eight  to  ten  beasts.  The  section  shows 
the  yard  covered  with  timber  and  iron-tied 
roofs,  well  ventUated.  "Under  the  Har- 
row," for  a  farm  of  900  acres,  the  arrange- 
ment is  similar,  but  there  arc  five  parallel 
blocks,  the  fattening-boxes  being  central 
and  the  yards  adjoiuing  covered.  Ihe  plans 
are  neatly  draw^l.  "  Invicta  "  is  the  motto 
of  an  admuably  conceived  and  di'awn 
arrangement,  shown  by  a  pen-and-ink  bird's- 
eye-view  in  an  old  English  stylo,  simple  and 
suitable.  The  plan  is  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  on  the  north  being  the 
barn,  machine-room,  engiuc-house,  granary, 
&c.,  on  the  east,  the  cart-horse  stables  and 
cattle  byres,  and  on  the  west  side,  cow-shed; 
a  roadway  is  formed  inside,  suri'ounding  the 
yards  and  fattening  stalls.  The  yards  are 
open,  but  an  economical  distribution  of  the 
apaitments  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  plan. 
The  buildings  are  of  white  bricks,  relieved 
by  rei  dressings  and  tile  roofs.  Another 
noticeable  plan  is  that  of  "  Colonicus," 
sho^%ni  by  a  coloured  f)erspectivo  ;  the  plan  is 
a  parallelogram  ■with  seven  parallel  roofs  in- 
closing the  yards.  The  mixing-room  and 
tramways  are  well  planned  and  the  stalls  for 
twenty  beasts.  The  yards  are  divided  by 
pillars.  The  estimate  is  £2,6S6.  "  Ingenuas 
didicisso  fideliter  artes  cmollit  mores  noo 
sine  esse  feros,"  is  a  rather  complex  plan 
with  covered  yards,  but  not  without  merit. 
In  the  same  c'ass  we  note  several 
other  designs  of  a  practicable  kind,  dis- 
playing skilful  arrangements.  "  The  Eye 
of  Master  is  Necessary  to  the  Economy  of 
Labour  "  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  motto. 
Open  and  covered  yards  are  provided,  the 
latter  fonuing  three  parallel  roofs  in  centre. 
The  stable  and  cow-houses  are  well  arranged 
on  the  north  side.  We  may  name  also  "Ex- 
perience w-ith  Economy, "  ' '  O  Fomnata  Agri- 
cola,"  &c.,  "  Progress,"  "Speed  the  Plough," 
"Perseverance,"  "Utility,"  "  Palm  am  qui 
Meruit,"  "  Sero  sed  Scie,"  as  others  deserv- 
ing notice.  The  latter  is  a  cleverly-treated 
brick  design,  with  sidtable  brick  elevations, 
and  with  well-disposed  offices  and  roadway 
round  three  sides  of  a  square.  Class  2,  for 
farms  not  exceeding  300  acres,  contains  some 
economical  plans,  among  the  best  of  which 
we  must  place  "  Colonicus."  The  plan  of 
buildings  forms  the  usual  letter  PH,  the 
stalls  and  feeding- passage  being  the  centre 
block,  and  the  stable  and  piggeries  the  two 
lateral  \\-ings,  covered  yards,  37  by  30ft. ,  being 
between.  This  arrangement,  for  a  farm 
of  9.3  acres,  has  certainly  the  merits  of  sim- 
plicity and  economyin its  favour.  Thedesign, 
"Ingenuas  Didicisso  Fideliter,"  &c.,  by  the 
same  author  as  that  in  Class  I.  is  a  sensibly- 
treated  red  brick  homestead,  Gothic  in  detail. 
Covered  j-ards  are  provided  on  each  side  of 
the  cattle  stalls,  and  a  tramway  gives  access 
to  the  surrounding  buildings.  "  Labour," 
"  Eoyal  Oak,"  "A.  One,"  are  all  clever 
modiiications  of  tke  compact  system.  The 
last  shows  some  well-treated  brick  eleva- 
tions. For  the  dairy  farms  we  must  note 
"  Cheddar,"  "  NU   Sine  Labor,"   a  curious 


octagonal  aiTangement  of  sheds  and  dung- 
pit,  "  Utnity  and  Economy,"  "Cheshire," 
very  artistically  handled  in  the  elevations  of 
red  brick  and  timber  framing;  "  Con- 
juncte,"  "  Palmam  qui  Meruit  Ferat," 
"  Colonicus,"  "Pressi "Vaccinia CopiaLactis," 
and  "  Buttercup."  Most  of  the  authors  of 
these  adopt  a  three-block  arrangement,  with 
covered  yards  between.  The  plans  of  the 
next  class  aro  based  upon  the  same  system. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  "Palmam  qui 
Meruit  Ferat,"  the  cattle-yards  of  which  ai-e 
excavated;  "Colonicus";  "  Agellus  "; 
"  Eoyal  Oak  "  ;  "  Stilton  Cheese  "  ; 
"Method  and  Eegularitj- "  ;  "Good  Food 
and  Warmth  "  ;  and  "Pro  Bono  Publico," 
as  the  most  meritorious  aiTangemcnts. 


THE   PAEKES   :'.nTSEUM  OF 
HYGIENE. 

A  MUSEUM  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
kind,  having  a  more  than  ordinary 
claim  upon  the  public  and  the  profession, 
was  formally  opened  last  Satm-day  afternoon 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Eight  Hon.  E. 
A.  Cross.  The  proceedings,  though  of  the 
usual  character,  were  marked  by  the  pre- 
sence of  several  eminent  men,  dis'inguished 
in  the  promotion  of  sanitar}'  science.  Of  the 
addresses,  though  many  did  not  rise  above  the 
comm«Bplace  and  the  congratulatory,  a  few 
dealt  with  the  practical  bearings  of  sanitary 
knowledge.  The  report  read  by  Dr.  Poore, 
the  lion,  secretary,  g.ave  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  museum,  the  initial  steps  of  which 
were  taken  directly  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Parkes,  in  the  spring  of  1876.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Mr.  Erichsen's  residence  it  was  re- 
solved to  give  the  memorial  a  practical  shape 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jenner,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  museum  of  hygiene. 
An  executive  committee  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  gentlemen  of  various  professions, 
and  among  them  the  professors  of  hygiene, 
architecture,  engineering,  and  chemistry  of 
the  University  College,  besides  a  fair  jjro- 
portion  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
with  the  modest  sum  of  £520  in  hand  the 
committee  set  about  the  work.  We  observe 
the  names  of  Sir  WUliam  Jenner,  Bart., 
M.D.,  chairman;  W.  H.  Corfield,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  ;  J.  E.  Erichsen, 
Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Pi'ofessor  of  Clinical  Surgery; 
A.  B.  W.  Kenned}',  Esq.,  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Engineering  ;  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Architectm'e  ;  and  several  medical 
professors.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suit- 
able locality  for  the  museum  was,  at  least, 
temporarily  overcome  by  the  offer  of  the 
the  Council  of  University  College,  who 
placed  the  present  rooms  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee.  These  rooms  form  the  upper 
floor  of  one  of  the  wings,  and  the  chief  ob- 
stacle, doubtless,  to  the  success  of  the 
museum  is  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  ascend .  two  flights  of  staircases. 
Notwithstanding  these  preliminary  diffi- 
culties, the  report  speaks  encouragingly  of 
the  sujiport  that  has  been  received  from 
various  departments,  such  as  books  and 
material  from  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office, 
sanitary  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, Local  Government  Board,  Eegistrar- 
General,  besides  contributions  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Brussels,  &c.,  and  many  private  individuals. 
Mr.  Cross's  address  dwelt  upon  the  gener.al 
objects  of  the  museum  and  the  value  of  the 
diffusion  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science  among  the  working  classes.  Ho  spoke 
of  the  degrading  circumstances  in  which 
some  of  them  lived,  and  justly  condoned 
much  of  their  drunkenness  from  the  want  of 
education  and  the  miserable  condition  of 
their  habitations.  In  proposing  one  of  the 
resolutions.  Viscount  Craubrook  very  fairly 
intimated  that  the  education  of  these 
classes  in  sanitary  matters  must  begin  from 


above,  that  the  upper  classes  must  set  the 
example  before  the  working  man  could  be 
expected  to  follow.  To  attempt  to  teach  the 
lower  orders  when  the  classes  above  them 
are  themselves  indifferent  to  what  constitutes 
healthfulness,  is  perfectly  futile,  and  is  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Sir  W.  Jenner,  in 
proposing  the  vote  of  thaiiks,  showed  that 
the  upper  were  not  far  in  advance  of  the 
working  classes  in  sanitary  matters.  In  a 
speech  of  much  fei-vour.  Sir  William  severely 
dealt  with  those  whowere  engaged  in  looking 
af  tersanitary  works,  sayingtheyknewnothing 
of  them,  an  allegation  that  mUiappily  ap- 
plies to  architects  among  others.  One  senti- 
ment we  certainly  think  every  sanitarian 
will  echo,  namely,  that  if  we  could  pay  more 
practical  attention  to  sanitary  matters  and 
less  to  war,  there  would  be  an  improvement 
— an  opinion  that  was  heartily  shared  by  the 
assembly.  Professor  Huxley  also,  in  a  few 
observations,  lamented  the  inattention  of 
Government  to  educational  matters,  and 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  use  his 
influence  to  stay  the  imfortunate  movement 
which  has  set  in,  and  which  appeared  to  dam 
back  the  tide  of  education  and  prevent  the 
very  classes  which  science  ought  to  reach 
from  profiting  by  it.  Education  must  com- 
mence at  home,  but  where  the  home  is  un- 
comfortable we  cannot  expect  outward 
agencies  to  have  eft'ect.  Cardinal  Manning's 
aphorism,  that  nothing  cripples  more  than 
bad  dwellings,  may  be  well  laid  to  heart  by 
all  reformers ;  and  we  believe  the  museum 
inaugurated  in  Gower-street  can  do  much  in 
showing  how  intimately  connected  health 
and  comfort  is  to  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

The  museum— at  present  a  mere  skeleton, 
abare  outline — is  arranged  under  the  following 
six  classes  or  groups  : — 1,  Engineering  and 
Local  Hygiene;  2,  Architectm-e ;  3,  Furnish- 
ing; 4,  Clothing;  5, Food;  6,Presei-vationand 
EeUef ;  and  the  aim  of  the  committee  has 
been  wisely  limited  to  the  attempt  to  illus- 
trate visually  the  various  branches  of  practical 
hygiene  as  treated  of  in  Dr.  Parkes'  work  on 
that  subject.  As  a  very  necessary  addition,  a 
library  is  contemplated.  Every  appropriate 
means  is  intended  to  be  taken  to  promote 
the  general  and  practical  knowledge  of 
hygienic  science,  and  the  committee  invite 
the  contribution  of  books,  pamphlets,  statis- 
tical tables,  models,  maps  and  charts,  draw- 
ings, plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of 
buildings  and  sanitary  improvements,  ap- 
pliances of  a  mechanical  and  sanitary  nature, 
articles  and  specimens  of  food.  We  may 
congratulate  the  committee  upon  the  first 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Hygienic  science  is 
so  indissolubly  connected  with  construction 
and  architecture  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  exhibits  under  classes  I.  and  II. 
occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  embryo 
museum.  Class  II.  is  even  more  numerous 
than  we  expected  to  find.  Town  drainage 
and  water  supply  is  at  present  but  meagrely 
represented,  though  we  find  several  valuable 
contributions  towards  these  branches  of 
engineering.  Thus,  for  example,  the  com- 
plete set  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.,  is  a  most  important  dona- 
tion. These  comprise  the  contract  drawings 
and  details  of  the  low  level  sewer  and  the 
southern  outfall  works,  the  north  side  and 
low  level  sewer  with  outfalls  and  reservoir, 
and  works  at  the  Abbey  MUls  and  the 
Western  Pumping  Stations.  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette  also  has  sent  a  complete  set  of 
contract  di-awings  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. In  this  class  many  desirable  objects 
might  bo  laid  mider  contribution.  Charts 
showing  the  average  rainfalls  of  districts, 
their  watersheds  and  geological  structure, 
the  averages  of  temperature,  the  death-rate 
of  various  to\vns,  topographical  information, 
maps  and  models  of  drainage  works  of  towns, 
paving  and  road-making,  processes  of  pre- 
cipitation,  deodorisation,   inigation   works, 
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and  everything  bearing  on  sanitary  improve- 
ment might  bo  usefully  included.  Local 
hygiene,  as  promoted  by  engineering  works, 
would  naturally  form  a  very  large  class  of 
exhibits.  Another  not  less  important  gi-oup 
relates  to  house  arrangement,  construction, 
sanitary  appliances,  and  class  II.  is  as  fau'ly 
representative  of  them  as  can  be  expected. 
We  arc  glad  to  find  that  the  planning  and 
construction  of  dwellings  occuiiics  a  con- 
spicuoiis  part  of  the  museiun  set  apart  at 
Gower-street.  Mr.  T.  Twining,  of  Twicken- 
ham, has  presented  a  series  of  di■a^vings 
arranged  in  croups,  saved  from  the  Economic 
Musemu  of  that  town.  These  embrace  tu-ban 
dwellings  on  the  external  gaUcry  and  internal 
corridor  systems,  urban  dwellings  on  the 
"  flat  "  system  with  two  or  more  tenements 
on  each  floor,  mixed  dweUiugs,  adapted  town 
houses,  model  lodging-houses,  suburban  and 
rural  dwellings,  "&c.  The  Metropolitan 
-Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  have  presented 
various  plans  and  models  of  blocks  of  their 
buildings  erected  in  London.  We  notice, 
for  instance,  a  model  of  4  dvt-ellings  in  2  cot- 
t.ages  (semi-  detached)  with  sej^arate  strcetdoor 
e;iti-ancesto  thetwo  floors;  and  Dr.  Dobell's 
model  of  cottages  with  roof  gardens.  Hospi- 
tals, asylums,  homos,  and  mortuaries  are  repre- 
sented in  a  few  dra^vings ;  while  buildings  for 
educational  uses,  factories,  daii-ies,  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  eating-houses,  &c.,  in- 
cluding many  Idnds  of  construction  to 
which  sanitary  science  has  been  applied,  are 
illustrated.  It  is  rather  necessary  that  care 
should  bo  exercised  in  the  selection  of  tj^pioal 
models  of  these  classes  of  buildings,  and  we 
hope  this  department  will  be  placed  under 
supervision.  As  supplementary,  we  might 
suggest  the  publication  of  statistical  data  and 
regulations  for  buildings,  and  that  models  or 
drawings  be  added  periodically  osempUfying 
recent  scientific  methods  of  construction. 

Ml".  T.Chatfeild Clarke,  F.Il.I,B.A.,Mr.H. 
A.  Darbishire,  F.E.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  MarkH. 
Judge,  surveyor,  exhibit  some  interesting 
designs  for  model  dweUings.  Hospital-con- 
struction will,  we  hope,  be  largely  developed 
in  this  class  of  the  museum.  One  contribu- 
tion of  some  interest  in  this  rank  is  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  Greonaway,  M.E.C.S.,  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  drawings  and  models  illustrating 
this  arrangement  show  a  long  ward  or  blockof 
twenty  compartments,  having  a  longitudinal 
centre  partition  with  nm-se's  room,  scidlery, 
bath,  lavatories,  &c.,  at  each  end.  Thep)eou- 
liarity  of  the  plan  consists  in  side  and  endoor- 
ridors  forming  a  lobby  to  each  compartment 
by  which  each  patient  is  surrounded  with  an 
uncontaminated  air,  and  separated  from  his 
fellow-patien's.  The  inner  partitions  are 
made  of  glass,  or  enamelled  sheet -iron  and 
glass  with  iron  framing,  and  each  compart- 
ment has  a  separate  supply  of  fresh  air  intro- 
duced through  a  grating  in  the  floor,  the  foul 
air  being  extracted  by  a  flue  in  the  centre 
partition.  A  model  of  a  one-story  building 
is  exhibited.  Stoneware  damp-proof  com-ses 
and  air  bricks,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  who  also  send  other  speci- 
mens of  their  sanitary  goods,  are  to  be 
noticed.  We  may  draw  attention  to  Field's 
flushing  tank,  Stanford's  joint,  channel  pipe 
coping forirrigation,  and  other  improvements 
mtroducod  by  this  firm,  which  are  well  kno\vn 
toourreaders.  Mi-.ErnestTumer,F.E.I.B.A., 
sends  specimens  of  defective  sanitary  work  ' 
a  highly  useful  and  instructive  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  public  the  imperfections  of  their 
houses,  and  we  hope  that  this  kind  of  exhibit 
will  be  made  a  feature  in  the  museum.  In 
this  category  wo  notice  an  old-fashioned 
p-trap  of  lead,  completely  corroded  through 
by  the  action  of  sewer  gas,  a  contrivance  we 
trust  the  agency  of  the  museum  will  aid  in 
consigning  to  the  limbo  of  the  past.  In  this 
department  of  constructio;;,  of  com-se,  the 
coUoction  IS  very  imperfect  yet,  but  we  would 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  unsanitary 
contrivances    which    have    been    discarded 


should  be  placed  near  those  improved  forms 
which  have  superseded  them  for  the  sake  of 
public  instruction.  With  this  object  in  view, 
plainly  piinted  labels  should  be  attached  to 
each  specimen,  and  concise  headings  and 
descriptive  partit  ulars  be  prefixed  to  each 
sub-class.  For  example,  it  would  make  the 
improved  stoneware  traps  and  ventilating 
w.c.  apparatus  more  intelligible  if,  to  those 
specimens  already  added  to  the  museum  the 
old-fashioned  gully  and  drain  connection 
with  the  house  were  placed  in  convenient 
juxtaposition  ;  and  this  method  might  be 
extended  with  considerable  advantage  to 
other  classes  of  exhibit.  Another  suggestion 
we  think  might  be  acted  upon  with  advan- 
tage, namely,  that  the  specimens  in 
each  class  should  be  aiTanged  in  some 
what  scientific  order ;  for  instance,  in 
the  detaUs  of  house-construction,  the  me- 
thods of  di-ainage,  the  modes  of  arresting- 
dampness,  ventOation,  and  general  arrange- 
ment should  be  kept  as  distinct  sub-classes 
and  be  made  to  form  a  connected  scries. 

Of  course,  sanitary  appliances,  such  as 
valve  closets,  ventilating  traps,  lavatory 
apparatus,  drain-pipes,  ventilating  aiTange- 
mcnts,  stoves,  gas-burners,  &c.,  make  a 
large  show  in  the  collection,  and  we  may 
casually  refer  to  a  few  of  them.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Hei-on  presents  a  model  showing  an 
ingenious  arrangement  by  means  of  which  a 
disconnection  of  the  closet  from  the  sewer 
can  be  insured.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
which  fits  into  the  soil-pipe  outside  the 
house  whenever  the  closet  is  in  use,  allowing 
the  escape  of  gas  to  take  place  above  the 
■window.  AVhen  the  flap  of  closet  is  closed 
the  cylinder  rises  and  allows  the  sewer  air  to 
escape  below,  while  the  cylindiical  plug,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  being  raised,  permits  the  air 
to  enteratitslowerendandsopass through  and 
cleanseit.  The  objection  we  have  to  the  planis 
that  a  mechanical  action  is  required.  Messrs. 
Wadmore  and  Baker's  ventilating  ^^dndows, 
consisting  of  pivoted  s.ashes  toj)  and  bottom, 
are  useful  for  workhouses,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals ;  in  the  same  class  we  observe  models 
presented  by  Mr.  P.  Hinckes-Bird,  F.E.C.S., 
of  his  "costless  ven'ilation"  already  de- 
scribed in  our  pages;  also  Currall's  "inlet 
ventilator."  Some  excellent  models  of  an 
improved  kind  of  Arnott's  valve-ventUators 
have  been  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr. 
David  Crossley,  of  Brighouse.  Those  con- 
sist of  self-acting  valves  balanced  by  a  kind 
of  weight  that  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
draught,  and  applicable  to  any  room  where 
a  smoke-flue  exists  ;  also  screens  of  a  similar 
construction  where  flues  do  not  exist.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  has  sent  models 
of  hi?  "  self-acting  induced-current  venti- 
lator "  ;  we  also  notice  Howarth's  Archi- 
medean screw-ventilator,  and  Messrs.  Ban- 
ner's system.  Mr.  C.  R.  Steven's  exhaust 
cowl,  and  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Pe.ard's 
contrivances,  together  with  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Ventilating  Company's 
vertical  tube  ventilators,  Ellison's  conical 
ventilators,  and  Faraday's  ventilating  gas 
pendant,  make  this  branch  of  sanitary  apj)li- 
cations  tolerably  complete  and  representa- 
tive. Ventilating  firegrates  constitute 
another  mode  of  artificial  contrivances.  We 
see  Captain  Galton's  presented  by  Yates, 
Haywood  and  Co.;  Mr.  Saxon  Snell'stherm- 
hydric  hot- water  open  firegrate,  in  which  up- 
right coils  of  hot-water  pipe  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  an  open  fire,  the  patent  "  con- 
voluted "stove,  the  "gas  calorigen,"  the 
Gumey,  and  other  forms  of  heaters.  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Co.,  present  their  slow 
combustion  stove,  and  Messrs.  D.  O.  Boyd 
their  "  hygiastic    firegrate." 

Valve  and  other  closets  occupy  a 
large  space.  The  specimens  exhibited 
include  jjresentations  from  Beard,  Holl- 
yer.  Capper,  Son,  and  Co.,  Tyler  and 
Sons,  Geo.  Jennings,  D.  T.  Bostel,  Bolding 
and  Sons.  The  peculiarities  of  most  of  these 
closets  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip^ 


tion,  and  we  simply  di-aw  attention  to  the 
"  trapless  t^vin-basiu  watercloset"  in  one 
piece  of  earthenware,  Jenning's  "trapless 
Bramah"  for  preventmg  waste  of  water,  and 
improved  slop-sink,  D.  T.  Bostel's  v.alvelcss 
closet,  as  combining  some  economical  fea- 
tures in  sanitary  construction.  In  furnish- 
ing details  many  improvements  are  exhibited, 
such  as  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Son' s  gas  bracket, 
Messrs.  Tonks'  sash  opener,  and  Mr.  Saxon 
Snell's  duplex  ventilating  lids,  and  some 
capital  school-desks,  iS:c.  One  word  of 
advice  may  be  ofi'ered  to  the  committee  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  gifts,  narael}-,  the 
desirability  of  giving  prominence  to  appli- 
ances of  sunplo  rather  than  comjjlex  con- 
struction. No  doubt  the  committee,  in 
then-  present  position,  will  find  it  rather 
invidious  to  make  distinctions  ;  but  they 
have  to  consider  at  the  same  time  that  their 
endeavour  is  to  establish  a  museum  rather 
than  a  bazaar. 

Vv'^e  have  no  space  left  to  say  anything  of 
the  other  classes.  Class  III.,  devoted  to 
furnishing,  is  a  very  interesting  group,  on 
which  we  may  have  something  to  record  on 
another  occasion;  heating- stoves,  calorifcres, 
cooking  utensils,  filters,  lamps,  and  wall 
decorations  natiu-ally  fall  under  this  head, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  a  few  well- 
arranged  methods  of  preventing  dampness 
and  of  lining  walls.  Wall-papers,  as  regards 
the  colours  injurious  to  health  and  those 
desu-able  in  certain  affections,  ought  to  be 
represented.  Both  the  last  described  groups 
commend  themselves  especially  to  architects 
and  engineers,  and  we  hope,  when  the  re- 
som-ces  of  the  museum  are  more  developed, 
to  sec  such  things  as  walls,  floors,  staircases, 
chimney  construction,  roofs  classified  upon 
a  scientific  basis  as  regards  their  fire-resist- 
ing, health-promoting,  and  aesthetic  capa- 
bilities. Floors  and  wall  surfaces  \3ffer  a 
largo  field  for  a  combination  of  conditions 
favourable  to  hygiene  in  its  widest  sense; 
the  effects  of  wood,  concrete,  marble,  and 
other  floors  are  deserving  of  especial  study 
by  the  promoter  of  hygienic  science,  and  this 
establishment  cannot  better  i^romote  the  ends 
it  has  in  view  as  an  educational  work  than 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  every-day  objects 
that  administer  to  our  heath,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  aided  by  a  series  of  demon- 
strations delivered  by  competent  teachers, 
so  that  the  public  and  the  working  classes 
may  be  enlightened  upon  many  things  that 
they  look  upon  now  with  indifference  and 
neglect,  not  unmixed  with  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuousness  for  their  very  commonness. 

SOCIETr  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  .Society  was 
hold  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  Willis's 
Rooms.  The  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, remarked  that  the  Society  had  now  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  two  years,  aul  they 
were  beginning  to  see  what  their  aini  ought 
to  be — to  change  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
gener.al  publio  regarded  the  question  of  restora- 
tion, so  that  t'ae  burden  of  proof  should  lie  not 
upon  those  objecting  to  restoration,  but  upon 
those  who  sought  to  interfere  with  a  builJing. 
Too  often  in  chui'ch  restorations  the  first  expendi- 
ture was  on  choir  stalls,  cathedral  glass,  and 
other  unnecessary  additions,  and  then,  when  ths 
liberality  of  the  people  was  exhausted,  repairs 
were  undertaken,  and  the  decayed  oakeu  roofs 
were  replaced  by  others  in  weaker  materials. 
In  their  endeavours,  he  claimed  that  the  Society 
had  the  i)ub'io  with  them.  The  number  of 
people  who  cared  about  architecture  in  itself 
was  not  large,  but  those  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  links  connecting  us  with  past  history 
were  very  numerous.  No  better  proof  of  the 
greiter  value  set  upon  old  buildings  than  upon 
merely  architecturally  tine  ones  could  be  re- 
cpiired  by  any  one  than  the  close  tideUty 
with  which  restorers  endeavoured  to  imitate 
ancient  work.  Till  this  restoration  movement 
sprang  up,  those  who  altered  a  building  never 
thought  of  levelling  all  in  a  church  up  or  down 
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to  the  style  just  then  in  fashion,  and  they  simply 
added  in  the  cun'cnt  mode  of  building,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  restore.  The  Society's  aim 
should  be  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  an 
historic  building  to  siut  passing  ideas. 

Mr.  "William  Moebis,  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  committee. 
It  stated  that  the  Society  has  on  the  whole 
no  cause  to  be  disippointed  \riththe  results  of  its 
work,  and  that  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
is  decidedly  more  favoui'able  to  its  principles 
than  when  it  was  first  started,  while  the  public 
Press  has  of  late  been  imequivocally  in  favour  of 
the  Society.  As  much  of  the  work  imdertaken 
is  of  a  negative  character,  is  preventive  rather 
than  creative,  it  is  not  easy  to  show  obWous 
signs  of  success.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
consists  in  protesting  and  advising  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  not  much  hope  of  direct  success, 
since  such  schemes  have  already  gone  far  before 
the  Society  can  get  to  know  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less these  protests  cannot  be  regarded  as  useless, 
for  even  where  imsuccessf ul,  they  breed  doubt  in 
some  minds  that  have  not  liithcrto  thought  of  the 
subject,  and  dispose  tho.so  already  inclined 
to  treat  ancient  buildings  with  reverence,  to 
more  thorough  caro  and  forbeai'ance  in  their 
practical  dealings  with  them.  Sub-committees 
have  been  formed  during  the  year  to  carry  on  the 
Society's  work — these  include  a  restoration  and 
a  foreig-n  committee.  The  latter  takes  notice 
of  the  condition  of  ancient  buildings  abroad,  and 
has  put  itself  in  commimioation  with  archaeo- 
logical societies  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  luquiiies  have  been 
set  on  foot  respecting  the  state  of  ancient 
buildings  in  India,  and  also  in  Spain,  where 
restoration  is  commencing.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  appoint  corresponding  members  in 
foreign  countries,  and  hon.  correspondents  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  a  quarterly  report 
will  be  issued  to  membci-s  in  future.  Refer- 
ence is  next  made  to  the  threatened  demolition 
of  City  churches,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
vigQance  to  prevent  a  surprise.  First  of  im- 
portance amongst  the  buildings  which  have  been 
threatened  with  restoration,  i.s  St.  jUban's 
Cathedral,  and  regret  is  expressed  that  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Society  against  the  scheme  for 
replacing  the  roof  have  not  been  successful ;  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  their  opposition  to  this  scheme, 
the  Society  can  count  amongst  those  agreeing 
with  its  vien-s,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects  and  antiquarians  of  England.  The 
buildings  of  Blimdell's  School,  at  Tiverton,  dated 
1509,  and  among  the  very  best  specimens  of  the 
school  architecture  of  a  school-founding  age 
were  threatened  with  demolition  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  others,  the  great  value  of  the  buildings,  and 
claim  to  have  influenced  the  decision  arrived  at 
that  in  any  case  the  buildings  shall  be  respected 
and  preserved.  "Grasmere  Church,  "Westmore- 
land, where  the  poet  "Wordsworth  constantly 
attended,  was  threatened  with  restoration ;  but 
a  well-timed  protest,  and  a  letter  written  to  the 
patron,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  work  of 
destruction  which  was  just  commenciug  was 
stopped,  the  patron  having  vetoed  the  whole 
scheme."  Other  work  of  similar  character  is  re- 
ferred to  in  detail,  and  a  list  given  of  cases  in 
which  protests  against  alterations  have  been 
made  by  the  Society.  Instances  have  oceuiTed 
where  clergymen  and  patrons  have  written,  ask- 
ing that  a  report  might  be  furnished  them  as  to 
the  condition  of  their  churches,  and  to  suggest 
what  repairs  were  absolutely  necessary.  In 
every  instance  the  committee  have  sent  down 
responsible  members  to  view  and  report  upon  the 
buildings  in  question.  In  conclusion,  an  appeal 
is  made  for  increased  funds. 

Mr.  LsoNAHD  CotTETN-EY,  M.P.,  Said  he  had 
great  satisfaction  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  ba  a  record  of  good 
work  done  and  of  a  great  deal  of  bad  work 
prevented.  Even  where  they  had  not  been 
successful  in  stopping  mischief  being  wrought  to 
a  building,  the  remonstrance  would  prevent 
other  work  of  similar  character  being  undertaken 
elsewhere.  The  City  churches  had  for  some 
years  been  the  prey  of  a  bodj'  of  people,  actuated 
by  the  best  of  motives,  who  thought  it  necessary 
to  puU  them  down  in  order  to  provide  funds  for 
erectingother  churches  in  the  suburbs.  He  should 
be  sorry  if  this  age  cjuld  not  provide  as  ample 
accommodation  for  worshippers  as  earlier  ones 
had  done.  In  other  cases  there  were  large 
restoration  funds  at  the  disposal  of  City  church- 
wardens which  were  applied   to  alter  the  char- 


acter of  the  biuldings  in  a  manner  totally  oppo- 
site to  the  original  designs,  and  in  both  cases 
the  vigilance  of  the  Society  was  called  for.  "While 
Londoners  were  ui  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
Continent  for  holidays,  and  visiting  every 
church  in  each  town,  it  was  a  matter  for  shame 
and  reproach  that  they  so  seldom  looked  at  the 
fine  series  of  churches  erected  at  their  very  doors 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a  group  of  build- 
ings unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  in 
Europe,  except,  perhaps,  those  in  Rome.  The 
society  had  been  accused  of  wishing  things  to 
go  to  ruin.  He  was  not  in  all  things  a  Conser- 
vative ;  he  felt  it  was  well  that  many  things 
should  come  to  an  end,  otherwise  men's  lives 
would  be  overburdened  and  crushed  down  by  the 
accumulation  of  things  of  the  past.  He  would 
say,  let  dead  things  go,  and  let  living  things  be 
kept  as  they  came  from  the  mind  of  theii'  creators 
and  not  in  a  fashion  totally  alien  from  the  minds 
that  gave  them  birth.  There  were  three  things 
against  which  the  society  contended — renovation, 
transformation,  and  restoration.  In  the  sister 
art  of  painting  this  was  at  once  felt.  If  any 
one  copied  or  painted  over  a  pictui'e,  and  then 
presented  it  as  original,  the  action  would  be 
branded  as  false  and  immoral.  Was  it  not 
equally  a  forgery  to  alter  the  character  of  his- 
toric buildings  handed  down  to  future  genera- 
tions? He  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  views- 
of  the  society  wore  to  be  promulgated  beyond 
this  country.  In  France  restoration  had  been 
carried  to  a  far  worse  extent  than  iu  England, 
and  he  feared  similar  work  was  being  begun  in 
Spain.  In  India  some  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
wonderful  buildings  of  the  Moguls  were  being 
injured  by  this  process.  Let  them  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  temples  and  other  buUdings  at 
Futtyporesickwa,  where  they  had  been  left  as 
ruins  for  centuries  mider  a  kindly  cUmate,  with 
the  similar  biiildiags  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  where 
the  Public  "^"orks  Department  had  been  at  work. 
They  would  see  that  the  latter  edifices,  amongst 
the  loveliest  ruins  of  Moslem  art,  had  been  de- 
based and  falsified.  He  was  sui'e  they  would  be 
able  to  stop  much  destructive  work  of  tliis  char- 
acter by  the  stir  they  would  make.  Most  people 
had  eiTcd  more  from  ignorance  than  desigTi,  and 
even  the  other  class  of  people,  if  they  fovmd  that 
a  large  section  of  the  public  considered  them  as 
Philistines,  would  be  a  little  abashed. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bextixck,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  he  wished  to 
indicate  how  the  efforts  all  desired  to  make  could 
be  most  successfully  carried  out.  The  first  mode 
was  by  practising  what  we  preached,  and  being 
consistent  ourselves.  Those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  crying  down  restoration  had  not  them- 
selves done  what  the  Society  considered  right. 
He  did  not  wish  to  allude  to  one  who  had  passed 
away.  Sir  GUbert  Scott,  but  would  confine  atten- 
tion to  two  gentlemen  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned in  the  report  as  having  joined  in  the 
protest  against  the  alterations  to  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  roof,  namely,  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Blom- 
field.  He  had  been  that  afternoon  to  the 
"Wellington  Chapel,  at  the  barracks,  which  tUl 
recently  was  a  very  respectable  classical  building. 
Inside  it  had  been  slid  in,  so  to  speak,  a  building 
in  the  Byzantine-Lombard  style,  and  it  had  been 
filled  in  the  rudest  possible  way  with  forms  of 
Norman  decoration,  with  goggled-eyed  saints 
and  b.audy-lesrged  prophets.  These  had  been 
produced  by  the  firm  of  Burke,  which  described 
itself  as  a  company  artistic,  Venetian  and 
Roman.  He  would  go  a  little  further  west  and 
refer  to  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-square,  which  was 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  Over 
£20,000  had  been  spent  in  turning  this  into  a 
bastard  Lombardic  structure.  If  the  two  gentle- 
men referred  to  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  report  they  would  not  have  done  anything 
of  this  kind ;  they  would  have  confined  them- 
selves to  what  in  the  last  century  would  have 
been  called  good  work.  Many  in  that  meeting 
were  affiliated  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Now  he  did  not  think  that 
body  had  done  what  it  ought.  It  was  very  fond 
of  discussing  the  subject  of  restoration,  but  there 
its  members  ended.  He  was  glad  to  330  such  a 
strong  plea  put  forth  in  the  report  for  the  City 
cliiu-ches.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  earliest 
movers  in  the  matter,  for  21  years  ago  he  oppo.sed 
the  XTuion  of  Benefices  Bill,  and  though  he  could 
not  prevent  its  passing  ho  sucoceded  in  ham- 
striugiug  it.  True,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  hid  just 
bocu  savol  by  the  Society,  but  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  in  Rood-lane, 
stood  in  great  danger  of  being  demolished. 


The  adoption  of  the  report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Professor  Beyce  moved  the  first  resolution, 
"That  this  meeting,  lesognising  the  value  of 
ancient  buildings  to  the  student  of  history, 
whether  general  or  local,  deprecates  all  altera- 
tions in,  and  restorations  of,  such  buildings 
which  may  obliterate  their  historical  character 
and  features."  He  wished  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject of  restoration  from  the  pos.sibly  dull  but 
somewhat  usefid  standpoint  of  the  student  of 
history.  Among  all  arts  nothing  was  so  certain 
in  their  indications  of  the  condition  of  a  people 
as  the  ancient  buildings.  Traditions  might 
alter,  chronicles  differed,  and  documents  might 
be  falsified,  but  until  recently,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  character  of  the  buildings  could 
be  relied  on  as  a  guide  in  history.  Those  who 
had  studied  the  buildings  of  Continental  cities, 
in  which  the  play  of  different  circumstances  had 
been  more  marked  than  in  England,  must  have 
noticed  the  marked  influence  of  the  architecture 
of  one  country  on  others  with  which  it  had  inter- 
course. In  France  they  had  architectural  evi- 
dence of  the  streams  of  literary  and  artistic 
influence  which  poured  into  it  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  some  extent  this  could  be  seen 
in  England.  Our  buildings  derived  their  historic 
value  from  the  artistic  symmetry  which  pervaded 
them  throughout  their  gradual  changes  of  detail 
and  style.  But  modem  restorers  came  full  of 
zeal,  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,  and 
reformed  away  all  that  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  had  engrafted  on  our  buildings,  putting 
in  their  stead  what  never  existed  before.  "When 
the  restorer  simply  destroyed  old  work  a  great 
loss  was  inflicted  on  us,  but  when  he  introduced 
new  windows  and  fresh  mouldings,  substituted 
modern  sedUia  for  older  work  or  for  waUing,  two 
evils  were  perpetrated :  the  historic  record  was 
partially  destroyed  and  rendered  of  less  interest, 
and,  worse  than  this,  a  forgery  was  introduced 
into  the  document.  The  builder  of  the  1 6th  or 
1 7th  century  in  altering  a  building  rendered  it  a 
register  of  his  taste,  either  good  or  bad,  but  we 
interfered  with  au  ancient  building  and  sent  it 
down  to  posterity  with  a  lie  in  its  mouth.  In 
conclusion  Professor  Biwce  spoke  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  churches,  old  houses,  and  companies' 
halls  in  the  City,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Society  would  be  successful  in  preserving  many 
of  these  for  the  edification  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  AV1LLIA31  M0EP.13,  in  seconding  the  reso- 
lution, said  the  very  short-sightedness  of  the 
sculptors  and  artists  of  the  middle  ages  in  de- 
picting all  scenes  in  the  fashions  and  habits  of 
the  day  had  been  instrumental  in  preserving  to 
us  most  interesting  eWdenoes  of  the  mode  of 
living  during  the  periods  of  English  life  prior  to 
the  diffusion  of  printed  and  engraved  publica- 
tions. Not  only  were  these  records  in  danger  of 
being  damaged  by  restorations,  but  the  old 
schemes  of  decoration  were  debased  and  altered 
in  the  process,  and  the  architectural  features  of 
the  buildings  were  changed.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  useful  work  carried  out  by  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Earl  CowPEK  moved  the  second  resolution : 
"  That  the  work  which  the  Society  has  carried 
out  dming  the  past  year  has  been  buth  important 
and  useful,  and  that  in.  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  Society  is  deserving  of  continuad 
and  energetic  support."  He  referred  with  ex- 
pressions of  regret  to  the  alteration  of  the  pitch 
of  the  roof  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  now  beings 
carried  out. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  H.  Brooke,  and  caiTied  unanimously, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
closed  the  proceedings. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the  Convalescoat 
Home, Moretonhampstead,  atacostof  £216.  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Dymoud,  of  Moreton,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

Memorial-stones  for  a  new 'V\'esleyan  chapel  were 
laid  at  Houuslow  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  sitting 
accommodation  for  6.50.  Mr.  James  Weir  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Hiscock,  of  Hoanslow,  tho 
builder. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  Wcsleyan  cliapcl 
was  laid  at  Bamet  on  tho  30th  ult.,  with  sitting 
accommodation  for  1,001.  Mr.  James  Weir  is  tho 
architect ;  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  tho  builders. 

A  now  swimming-bath  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
at  Iluddersfield.  'Pho  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  .-Vrthur  Smith,  architect,  of  Queen-street, 
Hiddersficli'. 
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ST.  0EK5LUS  S  CATHEDEAI.,  I:jLE  OF  MA>J. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Germain's,  in  former  days 
the  actual  Cathedi'al  of  the  Diocese  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  aboiit  5  acres  in 
extent  at  the  entrance  to  Peel  Harbour,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  modem  cause- 
way. This  small  island  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  fortifications,  probably  erected  during  the 
fifteenth  centiuy.  Besides  the  cathedral  there  is, 
■H-ithin  the  walls,  a  roofless  building  of  very 
early  date,  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
and,  beside  it.  a  round  tower  similar  to  those  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  also  the  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  once  the  Lords 
of  Man,  from  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  passed  by  marriage  into  the  Athol  family, 
who  sold  their  rights  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment 
at  the  end  of  last  century.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  cathedral  is  the  choir,  which  was  erected  by 
Bishop  Simon,  1229,  or  thereabouts.  The  other 
parts  are  of  a  much  later  character.  The  cathe- 
dral consists  of  the  choir,  with  crypt  under  it,  a 
central  tower,  north  and  south  transeiJts,  and  a 
nave  with  south  aisle.  With  the  exception  of 
the  foundations  the  south  aisle  is  entirely  gone. 
The  other  parts  arc  fairly  complete,  but  the 
hewn  stone  dressings  are  much  decayed,  chiefly 
from  their  not  having  been  laid  on  their  natm-al 
bed.  Two  years  ago  considerable  repairs  were 
made  to  the  arches  supporting  the  central  tower 
and  some  other  portions  of  the  work  where  it 
was  found  to  bo  in  a  shaky  condition.  As  the 
diocese  has  at  present  no  cathedral,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  H.  B.  Loch, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  the  bii^hop  and  a  com- 
mittee of  Manx  gentlemen  are  making  exertions 
to  raise  the  necess.ary  funds  of  £10,000  to  put 
the  whole  building  into  a  proper  state  of  repair, 
and  restore  it  once  more  to  its  original  purpose. 
Mr.  E.  Anderson,  of  Ediaburgli,  is  the  architect. 
The  drawings  we  illustrate  have  been  himg  in 
this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

NEW  WTNO  TO  THE   EOYAI,   nOSPITAI.  FOE 
ISCUEABLE3,  WEST  niLL,  PUTNEY. 

Tins  building,  of  which  a  view  and  plan  are 
given,  is  2G0ft.  in  length,  and  placed  at  right 


angles  to  the  present  hospital  towards  the  north 
end.  The  first  stone  is  to  be  la-d  on  Monday 
next,  7th  inst.,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
accommodation  provided  upon  the  ground-floor 
is  shown  on  the  plan — on  the  basement-floor  are 
the  men-servants'  and  porters'  li\-ing-rooms  and 
dormitories,  and  extensive  storage  and  wanning 
apparatus  rooms,  &c.  The  upper  floors  are 
utilised  for  patients'  wards,  and  will  proiade  ac- 
commodation for  about  100  more  inmates,  the 
allowance  being  about  1 00  superficial  feet  to  each 
bed,  and  not  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  The  corridors  throughout  are  to  be  of 
fire-proof  construction  in  iron  and  concrete, 
finished  on  the  surface  with  patent  Victoria  stone 
and  red-tUe  borders.  The  upper  floors  will  be 
approached  by  a  hydraulic  lift  as  weU  as  spa- 
cious staircases,  and  ample  provision  against  fire 
will  also  be  made.  The  new  buildings  have  been 
planned  ^vith  a  view  to  further  extension  at  some 
futm-e  time,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  present 
building  and  to  correspond  with  the  same — so 
that  the  new  wing  may  be  considered  as  the 
central  block  of  what  the  complete  Institution 
wOl  it  is  hoped  eventually  become — the  proposed 
new  frontage  being  towards  the  high  road.  The 
contract  has  just  been  taken  by  Mr.  Goodman, 
builder,  of  Bamsbury.  for  the  sum  of  £19,988. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Searle,  Son  and 
Hayes,  of  06,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

BAEEOW  POINT,    PINNEE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  drawings  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  and  Peto,  avchitects,  now  exhi- 
biting in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  The 
first  of  these  is  BaiTow  Point,  Pinner,  designed 
for  Mr.  Barber  to  occupy  the  site  of  his  present 
house.  A  charactei'istic  of  this  house  is  that  it 
abuts  upon  the"  road  instead  of  having  the  im- 
profitable  front  garden  of  a  suburban  villa.  The 
road  frontage  is  occupied  by  the  ofiices,  porch,  and 
hall.  The  latter  is  carried  up  through  the  first- 
floor,  and  is  lighted  by  long  bay  windows  above 
panelled  walls,  while  a  gallery  nmnicg  round 
the  upper  portion  of  the  hall  leads  to  the  bed- 
rooms. 

THE  STEEATHAM  COFFEE-HOUSE  TAVEEN. 

Is  just  being  completed  and  is  to  be  formally 
opened  in  a  few  days  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  architects  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
biiQding  the  aspect  of  a  quiet  old  red-brick 
tavern.  It  has  a  long  and  quaint  bar  window 
above  wliich  is  a  wooden  balcony  approached 
from  the  club-room  on  the  first-floor ;  on  the 
same  floor  is  a  reading-room  and  a  bagatelle- 
room.  Behind  the  bar  is  a  bar-parloui'.  The 
basement  is  used  for  storing  grocery  and  other 
heavy  provisions  from  which  a  lift  carries  them 
to  a  kitchen,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  house ; 
an  arrangement  that  finds  favour  in  modem 
eating-houses.  A  smaller  lift  is  provided  for 
conveying  speedily  chops  or  other  light  comes- 
tibles. On  the  second-floor  are  arranged  dormi- 
tories to  be  let  as  lodgings  to  working  men.  At 
the  back  of  this  house  is  a  large  hall  with 
sep.arate  approaches,  and  a  retiriag  room  for 
lectiu'er.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a  row  of  dor- 
mers in  the  roof,  and  at  night  by  sunbumers. 
A  complete  scheme  of  heating  and  ventilating  is 
provided.  The  contract  for  the  whole  buUding 
was  £3,838. 

AIJISHOnSES  AT  GUILDFOED. 

These  houses  are  being  erected  for  the  Earl  of 
Onslow  on  a  site  next  to  the  County  Hospital. 
They  will  form  a  quaint  and  pleasant  group 
round  three  sides  of  a  neat  grass  plot.  Red 
brick  paths  inclosing  the  grass  vrill  lead  to  the 
twelve  doors,  a  sundial  being  a  feature  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle.  E  I'lh  house  consists 
of  a  good-sized  living-room  with  a  long  bay 
window,  and  a  recessed  chimney-comer,  having 
in  it  a  settle  and  a  small  window.  There  are 
also  a  bedroom,  scullery,  and  outhouses,  all 
being  arranged  on  the  groimd-floor.  Roomy 
porches  are  provided  with  seats  where  the  old 
ladies  may  sun  themselves.  There  is  a  garden 
behind  each  cottage  for  vegetables,  and  a  border 
in  front  for  flowers. 

COTTAOES  AT  PINNER. 
These  eight  cottages,  to  be  built  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old-fashioned  village  of  Pinner,  are  for  Mr. 
B.irber.  They  consist  of  a  living-room,  scullery, 
and  three  bedrooms,  also  the  usual  outhouses. 
Each  one  consists  of  a  living-room,  scullery, 
and  thi-ee  bedrooms,  also  the  usual  outhouses. 
The  external  timber-work  is  of  oak.  The  per- 
spective and  the  plan  which  we  give  explain  the 


treatment  of  the  building  which,  when  weather 
stained,  will  pass  for  a  bit  of  the  quiet  old  English 
village. 

KINTAIX,  EOSS-SniEE. 

This  illustration  is  of  ahouse  for  J.  T.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  of  Kintail,  designed  for  the  picturesque 
neighbourhoodjof  Loch  Dinch,  in'Ross-shire.  The 
house  occupies  three  sides  of  a  coirrt-yard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  entrance  door.  The 
stables  forming  one  side.  Owing  to  the  difBculty 
of  obtaining  skiUed  labour  in  this  remote  locality 
the  design  is  kept  studiously  plain.  A  large  ball- 
room at  one  end  of  the  building  is  for  enter- 
tainments to  the  tenants. 


COMPETITIONS. 

City  of  London  School  Competition. — ^We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  of  competitors  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
City  of  London  School.  It  is  intended  to 
memorialise  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to 
publicly  exhibit  the  drawings  before  confirming 
the  award  of  the  Committee,  and  we  trust  this 
most  reasonable  request  will  be  complied  with. 

Ipswich  New  Coen  Exchange. — As  we  anti- 
cipated would  be  the  case,  the  Town  Council  of 
Ipswich  have  decided  not  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  adapting  the  public  hall  for  use  as  a  corn- 
exchange,  and  for  wliich  the  plans  of  Mr.  Horace 
Cheston  were  awarded  the  £50  premium,  the 
reasons  assigned  being  those  we  suggested  in 
the  BuiLDiNO  News  for  April  ISth  (p.  42S  last 
vol.),  that,  as  lengthened,  the  hall  woidd  be  too 
narrow  in  proportion  to  width  to  meet  acoustic 
requirements,  and  insufficiently  lighted — spoiled^ 
in  fact,  as  a  public  hall,  and  not  good  enough 
for  an'exchange.  At  their  last  meeting  the  Town 
Coimcil  decided,  by  17  votes  to  10,  to  adopt  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  building  a  new  corn 
exchange  in  King-street,  at  the  side  and  rear  of 
the  Town  Hall,  with  shops  and  offices  on  the 
street  frontages.  The  estimated  cost  of  site  is 
£12,000,  and  of  buddings  £17,000,  reckoned  at 
6jd.  per  foot  (surely  an  insufficient  estimate, 
judging  from  the  post-office  and  museum  com- 
petition prices)  on  the  area  of  532,230  cubic 
feet.  Thecommittee  wereauthorisedto  "purchase 
the  site  and  to  order  the  preparation  of  a  plan, 
of  the  proposed  corn  exchange  for  the  approval 
of  the  council." 

Ipswich  New  Post-office. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Ipswich  Town  Coimcil  on  Wednesday 
week  the  question  of  the  new  post-office  and 
municipal  offices  was  considered.  Mr.  C.  Barry's 
report  stated  that  none  of  the  designs  coidd  be 
carried  out  for  £G,000,  the  sum  stipulated  in  the 
conditions  ;  and  as  to  absolutely  comply  with  it 
the  accommodation  must  be  largely  lessened  or 
the  outlay  increased,  he  believed  no  injustice 
would  be  done  to  those  who  said  they  believed 
the  designs  could  be  carried  out  at  or  under 
£6,000,  as  he  must  advise  the  committee  that 
those  who  say  so  were,  in  his  judgment,  mis- 
taken. He  thought  the  best  design,  the  one 
showing  most  mastery  of  architectural  treat- 
ment with  much  dignity,  and  best  treating  the 
differing  levels  of  the  floors  in  the  two  portions  of 
the  building,  was  that  of  "Well-Considered." 
The  report,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  cont'erwith  the  author  on 
hisplans,  andtoobtain  specifications  and  tenders. 
As  we  announced  last  week,  the  successfid  com- 
petitor, who  takes  a  premium  of  £50,  is  Mr. 
John  Jolinson,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
The  payment  of  £63  was  ordered  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Barry  for  his  report. 


Professor  Virchow,  Dr.  Schliemann's  companion 
and  coadjutor  in  the  latest  excavations  in  the  Troad, 
has  written  to  the  eminent  Homeric  archaeologist, 
informing  him  of  a  concurrence  of  geological  opinion 
at  Berlin  in  the  conclusion  that  all  the  building 
stones,  fragments  of  which  the  Professor  brought 
home  from  Hissarlik,  are  of  fresh- water  formation. 
This  conclusion  is  thought  to  be  decisive  against 
those  who  affirm  the  impossibility  of  identifying 
Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  on  the  groimd 
that  at  the  time  of  the  great  epic  war  the  site  must 
have  been  covered  by  the  sea. 

The  survey  of  Cjrprus,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  Lieut.  H.  H.  Kitchener,  E.E.,  who  surveyed 
Galilee  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Com- 
mittee, has  been  abandoned,  for  the  present  at  least, 
for  want  of  funds,  and  Lieut.  Kitchener  has  re- 
turned to  England. 
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AKCHITECTTJR^VL  DRAWIXG-INKS. 

AT  a  recent  lecture  on  ' '  Architectural  Measur- 
ing, SketcHng  and  Pen-and-ink-Draw- 
ing," delivered  by  Mr.  Neale,  F.S.A.,  be- 
fore the  Architectural  Association,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  new  ink,  invented 
by  Mr.  Featherstone,  of  Chertsey,  and 
made  ,by  Messrs.  Boyce  and  Son,  of  the  same 
town.  This  ink  was  described  as  being  in  every 
way  suitable  for  pen-and-ink  drawing,  specially 
for  drawings  intended  to  be  reproduced  by  photo- 
lithography. We  have  tested  the  ink,  and  iind 
it  possesses  many  good  quahties,  although  we  do 
not  consider  it  overcomes  thoroughly  the  usual 
objections  which  have  hitherto  been  found  to 
militate  more  or  less  against  the  adoption  of 
all  fluid  black  inks  intended  for  architectural 
purposes.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  avoid  the  deposit  of  a  granular  sediment  after 
a  small  quantity  of  ink  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  when  used  for  practical  everyday  work. 
These  granular,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, fUm-Uke,  settlements  clog  the  pen,  and 
occasionally  cause  a  thick  line  when  a  tine  one  is 
intended,  and  thus  render  a  constant  cleaning 
of  the  pen  necessary.  Again,  fluid  inks  easily 
rub  off  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  will  not 
at  all  allow  the  use  of  iudiarubber,  while  in  some 
cases  even  bread  cannot  be  iised.  Undoubtedly, 
the  pencil  Unes,  if  sketchily  put  in,  often  give  an 
artistic  finish  and  tone  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
simply  looked  at  as  a  pictui'e  ;  but  when  photo- 
lithography has  to  be  considered  all  pencil 
lines  must  be  carefully  removed  imlcss  a  rotten 
effect  be  desired,  which  of  course  is  but  very 
unusually  wanted. ;  indeed  the  only  or  rather 
chief  objection  to  the  photo-lithographic  process 
is  its  tendency  to  render  all  Hnes  more  or  less 
rotten,  and  to  give  a  deadened  effect  to  the  repro- 
duction. This  being  so,  all  drawings  intended 
for  the  process  should  be  made  with  firm  black 
and  even  dead  lines.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
this  effect,  Mr.  Featherstone' s  ink  has  been 
produced,  and  no  doubt,  as  far  as  this 
desideratum  is  considered,  he  has  succeeded, 
and  has  obtained  an  ink  which  gives  a 
dead  flat  siu-face,  enriched  by  a  good  bluish- 
black  tone.  These  are  advantage.',  as  the  blue 
tone,  when  not  too  blue,  greatly  adds  to  the 
blackness,  while  all  hnes  with  care  may  be  made 
of  the  same  degi'ee  of  solidity ;  the  latter  is  a  most 
important  point,  for  unless  the  drawing  be 
equally  black  all  over,  a  good  photo-Uthograph 
is  almost  an  impossibility,  and  for  this  reason,  a 
more  lengthy  exposure  is  required  in  photography 
to  obtain  the  parts  which  are  drawn  in  lighter 
ink,  and  meanwhile  the  blacker  portions  are 
thickening  and  becoming  blurred.  Indian  ink 
nicely  mixed,  andMorrell's  Registration  ink,  are 
unquestionably  the  best  inks  to  use  for  ordinary 
purposes  where  photo -lithography  has  to  be 
considered,  but  these  inks  are  also  open  in  their 
turn  to  primary  objections.  Indian  ink,  if  too 
thick,  wUl  not  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and 
always  has  more  or  less  of  a  bright  sheen  upon 
the  surface  of  its  lines,  while  Registration  ink 
has  a  tendency  to  be  too  blue  in  tint,  with  an 
uneven  degree  of  intensity  when  not  heavily 
used,  while  heavy  use  renders  it  difficult  to  show 
delicate  detail  nicely.  And  again,  if  the  paper 
be  wetted  for  mounting.  Registration  ink  will 
run  unless  great  care  be  exercised.  In  any  case 
hard-surfaced  hot-pressed  papers  should  be  used, 
and  these  cannot  be  too  white  or  free  from 
colour,  particularly  from  yellow.  Registration 
ink  has  also  the  objection  of  corroding  the 
drawing  pen,  and  thus  rendering  the  setting  of 
the  pen  a  frequent  necessity.  Featherstone' s 
ink,  though  free  from  the  gloss  peculiar  to  Indian 
ink,  and  the  blueness  of  Registration  ink,  is  by 
far  more  easily  caused  to  run  than  either  of 
them.  And  here  is  the  chief  objection  to  its 
use,  viz.,  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  especially 
at  tliis  time  of  the  year,  would  play  sad  havoc 
with  the  work  first  executed  on  a  drawing  made 
with  tliis  ink,  and  judging  from  our  own  experi- 
ments, we  do  not  see  how  the  drawing  could 
be  well  moimted  without  the  parts  running 
together,  while  all  lines,  as  soon  as  the  paper 
■was  made  wet  at  the  back,  woidd  sink  into  the 
paper  and  become  dead  and  heavy  in  effect. 
Registration  ink  drawings,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  have  a  tendency  to  do  this  unless 
great  care  be  taken  with  the  mounting.  We 
have  thus  freely  expressed  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Featherstone' s  new  ink,  which, 
like  many  other  inventions,  has  its  advantages 


as  well  as  defects.  Both  of  these  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  it  may  be  that  the  inventor  or  manu- 
facturer will  be  able  to  overcome  the  latter,  and 
so  increase  the  former.  If  the  ink  could  be 
made  indelible  without  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  its  becoming  more  granular  and  less  free 
from  film,  then  the  invention  woidd  no  doubt 
supply  a  great  want  among  draughtsmen  ;  but 
indelible  inks  in  black  as  yet  are  easily  rubbed 
off,  for  they  do  not  appear  to  bite  into  the  grain 
of  the  paper  suffioiently,  but  remain  too  much  on 
the  surface.  Anyway,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
materials  or  tools  which  produce  satisfactory 
results  as  the  thought,  care,  and  ability  of  those 
who  use  them,  though,  of  course,  no  one  can 
make  bricks  without  straw,  or  drawings  without 
ink. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

THE  interest  taken  in  the  construction  of 
another  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  Rock 
has  probably  turned  the  attention  of  many 
readers  to  the  subject  of  lighthouse  improve- 
ment. The  Americans  have  devoted  far  more 
study  than  ourselves  to  this  branch  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  appointed  a  board,  called  the  "Lighthouse 
Board,"  to  undertake  the  construction  and  care 
of  Ughthouses  and  signals.  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnard, 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  in  a  recent  paper  published 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,"  describes  fully  the  details 
of  several  lighthouses,  the  models  and  drawings 
of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhi  - 
bition.  The  author  fii-st  alludes  to  the  light- 
house on  Minot's  Ledge,  a  reef  of  rocks  that  he 
off  the  south-eastern  "chop"  of  Boston  Bay, 
which  have  been  the  teiTor  of  mariners  for 
centuries  and  the  cause  of  innumerable  wrecks. 
The  "  Minots,"  as  these  rocks  are  called,  are 
bare  only  at  three-quarters  ebb,  and  vessels 
boimd  in  with  a  heavy  north-east  wind  are  liable 
to  be  driven  upon  them.  The  rock  is  granite, 
with  vertical  seams  of  trap,  and  the  site  selected 
exhibit  at  low  water  an  area  of  about  SOtt.  dia- 
meter, and  was  till  1851  occupied  by  an  iron 
skeleton  lighthouse,  erected  in  1848  by  Captain 
W.  H.  Swift.  A  great  stoi-m  in  AprU  of  the 
former  year  carried  it  away.  The  new  light- 
house— the  subject  of  Mr.  Barnard's  paper — was 
a  hazardous  undertaking.  The  description  given 
of  it  by  the  engineer,  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  B.  S. 
Alexander,  may  be  interesting  :  "It  was  a  more 
ditticult  work  of  construction  than  either  the 
Eddystone,  the  Bell  Rock,  or  the  Skerryvore, 
for  the  Eddystone  was  founded  all  above  low 
water,  part  of  its  foundation  being  up  to  high- 
water  level.  The  foundation  of  the  BeU  Rock 
was  about  3ft.  above  low  water,  while  the 
Skerryvore  had  its  foundations  above  high- 
water-level  :  whereas  a  good  part  of  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  Minot's  light  was  below  low  water. 
There  had  to  be  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances  to  enable  us  to  land  on  the  Minot 
Rock  at  the  beginning  of  that  work — a  perfectly 
siHool/i  Sin,  a  (lead  calm,  and  low  spri/irj  tides. 
This  could  only  happen  about  six  times  during 
any  one  lunation,  three  at  fidl  moon  and  three 
at  the  change.  Frequently  one  or  the  other  of 
the  necessary  conditions  would  fail,  and  there  were 
at  times  months,  even  in  siuniner,  when  we  could 
not  land  there  at  all.  Our  working  season  was 
from  April  1st  to  September  1.5th.  Work  was 
prosecuted  with  all  possible  diligence,  for  more 
than  three  years  before  a  single  stone  could  be 
laid.  The  diificulty  was  to  cut  the  foimdation- 
rock  into  the  proper  shape  to  receive  the  foiuida- 
tion-stones  and  then  to  lay  them."  Fropi  the  plan, 
vertical  section,  and  elevation  of  the  Minot's 
Ledge  Lighthouse  we  glean  the  following 
peculiarities.  It  is  a  circular  structure  about 
SSft.  in  height,  diminishing  as  it  rises,  with 
straight  sides,  crowned  by  a  lantern  15ft.  high. 
Up  to  about  -lOft.  above  low  water-mark  it  is 
built  solid  around  a  centre  well,  while  above  that 
the  structure  is  hollow,  having  a  cylindrical 
space  of  14ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  five  8ft.  stories 
in  height.  At  the  top  it  is  domed  at  the  level  of 
the  cornice.  The  section  shows  the  main  struc- 
ture, thus  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of 
40ft.,  the  lower  being  solid  and  the  upper 
hollow.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  given  as 
30ft.  and  at  the  top  of  solid  part,  23ft.  6in. 
Four  iron  floors  divide  the  stories,  and  these  and 
another  inunediately  below  the  lantern  are  the 
keepers'  rooms.  The  elevation  is  certainly 
wanting  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  outUnc  of  the 
Eddystone,  but  the  spreading  base  employed  by 


Smeaton  could  not,  it  is  alleged,  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Minot's  structure,  as  the  limited 
area  prevented  the  expansion  required.  The 
stonework  is  bonded  together  at  the  base  in 
irregular-shaped  stones,  the  natural  rock  in  the 
centre  being  covered  by  the  third  coiu-se,  which 
consists  of  radiating  stones,  with  the  triangular 
spaces  filled  in  with  cross  stones,  joggled  into 
the  former  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Eddystone.  Eight  iron  shafts  or  dowels  rise 
from  the  rock  in  which  they  are  embedded  into 
the  structure  round  the  base,  and  are  carried  up 
through  twelve  courses  of  masonry.  Gun-metal 
dowels  were  used  to  secure  the  courses  of  the 
solid  part  and  to  prevent  sliding  action ;  while  of 
the  masonry  of  the  hollow  structirre,  the  courses 
were  joggled  into  each  other  by  square  grooves 
and  tongues,  or  by  a  middle  anniilus  upon  the 
upper  face  of  each  course.  The  work  commenced 
in  1855,  and  was  continued  with  inteiTuptions 
tUl  1859.  The  height  of  focal  plane  above 
lowest  point  is  96ft.,  and  the  total  height  to  top 
of  pinnacle  114ft. 

The  Spectacle  Reef  Lighthouse  was  another 
structure  of  a  simDar  kind.  It  is  not  properly 
a  sea-rock  lighthouse,  but  it  was  built  toencounter 
ice-packs.  It  stands  upon  a  reef  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Huron,  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  upon  a  limestone  rock  covered  with  a 
layer  of  boidders,  and  the  position  of  the  shoals 
has  suggested  its  name.  This  structure  is 
exposed  to  south-easterly  waves  and  a  range  of 
sea  in  this  direction  of  170  miles.  Under  certain 
conditions,  currents  with  a  velocity  of  from  2  to 
3  miles  per  hour  have  to  be  withstood,  and  large 
ice-fields,  frequently  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
as  much  as  2tt.  tliick,  mo^Tng  with  this  velocity 
form  a  force  almost  irresistible.  The  aim  of  the 
engineer  was  to  build  a  structure  that  should 
oppose  the  impinging  ice  crushing  against  it,  and 
that  the  ban-ier  should  aid  in  packing  the  ice 
tUl  it  should  groimd  upon  the  shoal  itself.  The 
necessity  for  this  was  made  evident  by  a  packing 
of  ice  against  the  lighthouse  in  the  spring  of 
1875,  when  the  ice  was  piled  up  against  the 
structure  to  a  height  of  30ft.  above  the  water.  A 
crib  work,  filled  with  ballast,  was  first  formed 
round  the  site  of  the  tower,  about  92ft.  square, 
mclosing  a  square  opening  of  4Sft.  This  formed 
the  landing-stage,  and  secured  still  water  for  a 
coffer-dam  of  cylindrical  form,  36ft.  in  diameter, 
made  of  staves  4in.  thick,  6in.  wide,  and  14ft. 
long,  held  together  by  iron  bands  on  the  outside, 
and  braced  together  internally.  After  pumping 
out  the  water,  leveUing  the  bottom,  and  laying 
the  fii'st  course,  the  annular  space  between  it  and 
the  cylinder  was  filled  with  concrete,  thus  mak- 
ing a  watertight  bottom.  The  lighthouse  ia 
shown  as  a  frustum  of  a  cone  32ft.  diameter  at 
the  base  and  18ft.  at  the  spring  of  the  cornice, 
which  is  soft,  above  the  foundation.  The  height 
from  surface  of  water  to  focal  plane  is  86ft.  3iu. 
The  base  is  lift,  below  surface  of  water.  To  a 
height  of  about  34ft.  the  tower  is  solid,  with  a 
centre  well,  and  above  it  is  divided  into  five 
stories  or  rooms,  14ft.  in  diameter.  The  masonry 
is  bonded,  dowelled  where  soUd,  and  joggled  in 
the  annular  parts. 

The  screw  pile  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Mitchell  has  been  of  important  service  in  light- 
house building,  and  has  opened  up  a  new  era 
of  construction.  It  may  not  be  generally 
remembered  that  the  first  screw-pOe  light- 
house was  built  on  the  MapHn  Sand,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  1S3S.  It  is  stiU 
in  perfect  preservation.  Several  interesting 
examples  of  screw  pile  lights  have  been  erected 
for  the  United  States  ;  one  at  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and,  much  exposed,  has  stood  since 
1850.  It  has  to  withstand  ice  carried  by  violent 
currents,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ice-breaker 
of  screw  piles  having  no  connection  with  the 
lighthouse.  The  latter  is  conical,  erected  on 
pUlars  with  outer  balconies,  and  open  to  half  its 
height.  The  sand  shoals  in  the  bays  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  United  States  have  fur- 
nished opportunities  for  this  system  of  construc- 
tion, and  numerous  structures  have  been  erected, 
some  of  great  magnitude.  The  Fowey  Rock 
Lighthouse,  lately  completed  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida  Reef,  is  shown  in  a  plate 
accompanying  the  author's  paper.  Exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  north-cast,  a 
wide  base  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  octagonal, 
the  main  super-structure  being  supported  by 
eight  vertical  piles  which  rise  a  few  feet  above 
the  water.  The  upper  framing  is  drawn  together 
at  the  top,  and  the  angle  piles  are  well  braced. 
A  gallery  with    da\-its   for  lifeboats   is  formed 
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round  the  lower  portion,  upon  the  platform  of 
■which  is  the  keeper's  house  filling-  up  the  centre 
portion;  a  cylindrical  staircase  leads  to  the  lantern 
which  has  another  balcony  round  it.  A  very  similar 
construction  is  the  Ship'Shoal  Lighthouse  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  jruards  the  submerged 
sand-banks  between  the  Mississippi  and  Galves- 
ton. The  South-Wcst  Pass  is  another  structure 
of  the  first  order  in  which  the  iron  skeleton  tower 
has  been  adopted  for  a  land  site.  In  this  instance 
the  alluvial  soil  did  not  afford  the  support  for  a 
masonry  structure,  and  wooden  pUes  were  di-iven 
over  an"  area  GOft.  in  diameter  in  rows  to  a  depth 
of  50ft.  A  reticulation  of  pile  and  grlUage 
timbers  was  thus  formed :  the  spaces  were  packed 
with  concrete  to  a  depth  of  8ft.,  and  on  this 
surface  were  bolted  iron  socket  discs  from  which 
spring  the  eight  shafts  of  skeleton  frame  which 
form  the  octangular  cone  upon  which  the  lantern 
is  placed.  Various  other  examples  of  lighthouses 
arc  illustrated  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  which  we  may 
refer  on  another  occasion  :  among  these  we  note 
the  important  structure  at  Body's  Island,  built 
entirely  of  brickwork  with  a  hollow,  and  1 .50ft. 
high,  the  I'liare  D'Armen  and  other  structures 
of  a  similar  kind. 


THE  HEATING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

THE  magistrates  of  Berlin  a  short  time  ago 
organised  a  scientific  iavcstigation  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
the  schools  in  that  city.  Of  the  126  schools 
examined  (in  118  buildings),  4.3  had  local  heating 
wnth  Dutch  tile  and  iron  stoves,  .54  air  heating, 
22  low-pressure  water  heating,  three  mean- 
pressure  water-heating,  one  high-pressure  water 
heating,  and  one  air  and  water  heating.  The 
committee  thought  the  following  the  chief  points 
to  be  aimed  at : — 1.  The  temper.ature  to  be  kept 
at  a  suitable  height  (19  deg.  C.  at  the  most), 
without  the  teacher  ha\"ing  constantly  to  look 
after  it.  2.  The  temperature  of  each  schoolroom 
to  be  capable  of  regulation  independently  of  all 
the  others.  3.  The  temperature  to  show  httle 
difference  in  different  parts  of  the  class, 
horizontally  and  vertically.  4 .  The  ventilation 
to  be  such  "that  the  air  admitted  be  free  of  dust, 
noxious  gases,  and  infectious  matters,  that  it 
give  no  cause  for  complaint  as  regai'ds  moisture 
or  temperature,  and  that  it  be  renewed  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  impurities  from  brenthing  of 
the  scholars  reaching  a  limit  dangerous  to  health. 
The  committee,  according  to  the  Tliiu's,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  ventilation  and 
regular  distribution  of  heat  in  space,  the  method 
of  central  heating,  and  e.specially  air-heat- 
ing, is  vastly  superior  to  local  heat'ng,  and  that 
most  of  the  complaints  against  it  are  groundless. 
The  difficulties  of  regiilarlj'  heating  different 
rooms  in  one  building  are  by  no  means  insuper- 
able. More  intelligence  is  needed  to  conduct 
central  heating  than  to  manage  a  Dutch  tile 
stove,  and  care  mu.st  be  taken  to  obtain  practised 
stokers.  The  glowing  of  the  heat  apparatus 
(though  not  80  dangerous  as  commonly  sup- 
posed) is  to  be  obviated  by  correct  proportioning 
of  the  grate  and  heating  surfaces,  and  an 
abundant  moistening  of  the  air  in  the  heating 
chambermust beattendedto.  Withcentral heating 
opening  of  the  windows  should  be  avoided. 
Except  where  the  school  is  very  favourably 
situated,  the  air  should  be  filtered,  and  any  dust, 
however  introduced,  removed  daily  from  the 
desks  and  seats  and  the  floor  (which  .should  be 
coated  with  oil  colour  or  saturated  with  oil). 
The  walls  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  central  heating  can  be  best  effected,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  by  use  of  a  water-heating 
arrangement  in  connection  with  a  ventilation 
effected  by  piUsion,  wliich  sends  to  the  classes  an 
uninterrui)ted  current  of  heated  air,  purified  by 
filter,  steam- jet,  or  water.  A  school  to  be  thu 
heated  is  now  being  built  in  the  Steinmetz 
strasse,  in  Berlin. 


THE  FIRST  ESSENTIAL  IN  ART. 

THE  first  essential  for  the  poet  or  the  painter, 
says  a  writer  in  TJie  Magaz'mi;  of  Art  for 
July,  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  original 
conception  with  which  ho  has  to  deal,  an  under- 
standing so  complete  tliat  it  shall  differentiate 
the  subjective  beauty  of  it  from  the  objective. 
Without  this,  if  he  sees  at  all,  it  will  be  with  a 
confused  vision,  ho  will  sec  only  "  men  as  trees 
■walking."  A  cathedral  church  or  a  chimney- 
corner  ;  a  queen  upon  her  throne  or  an  outcast 


shivering  upon  a  doorstep  :  a  landscape  ■nnth 
broad  river  and  mighty  trees,  or  a  violet  hidmg 
from  the  sun ;  nothing  is  too  great,  nothing  is 
too  lowly  to  be  the  theme  of  Art,  and  to  lead  us 
into  the  Higher  Life.  But  poets  and  pamters 
fail  in  this— that  they  do  not  or  cannot  impreg- 
nate their  minds  ■vvith  a  living  sense  of  the 
subjective  beauty  of  that  which  is  their  theme 
The  subjective  "beauty  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral 
is  its  magnificence;  of  Amiens,  its  symmetry: 
of  St.  Mark's  Venice,  its  richness.  Amiens 
Cathedral  is  so  colossal  that  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  loftiest  of  our  cathedral  churches,  would  stand 
inside  it  and  still  leave  room  to  build  another 
church  upon  its  roof— it  is  so  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned and  of  such  delicate  workmanship  that 
every  line  is  full  of  grace,  and  every  stone  a  work 
of  art ;  and  upon  all  this  has  come  the  splendour 
that  time  alone  can  give.  Tet  artists  go  there, 
and  after  much  patient  search  succeed  in  finding 
out  some  bit  of  upholstery  with  which  in  a  corrupt 
age  some  ignorant  chapter  has  desecrated  it,  and 
■will  paint  the  wretched  morsel,  tliinking  that 
they  have  painted  a  cathedral  interior.  St. 
Mark's  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  a 
church  of  which  the  pavement  is  of  precious 
stones,  the  ■walls  are  hung  ■with  jewels,  mosaics 
designed  by  the  hands  of  Titian  and  the  other 
giants.  Yet  the  pictures  we  see  of  it  are  holes 
and  comers,  scraps  and  "  bits,"  as  artists  call  them, 
for  the  sake  of 'colour,  that  are  as  much  Uke  St. 
Mark's  as  gilt  gingerbread  is  like  kings  and 
queens,  or  as  a  "yellow  petal  dropped  upon  a 
sanded  floor  is  like  a  field  of  buttercups.  Why 
are  these  things  done  in  art?  The  historical 
painter,  fired  by  the  passion  of  some  great  action, 
gives  us  his  record  of  it.  Some,  who  are  called 
"  figure-men,"  cannot  paint  an  historical  group, 
but'at  least  they  aspire  to  paint  a  single  figure. 
Others,  who  cannot  even  do  that,  are  content  to 
go  on  for  ever  painting  "  heads."  But  no  one 
is  content  -with  "tails."  It  would  be  a  poor 
soul  who  never  rose  above  an  eye,  or  a  nose,  or  a 
finger  as  the  subject  of  his  picture.  Yet  that  is 
what  they  do  who,  hairing  no  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  original  conception,  the  subjective 
beauty,  of  a  cathedral  church,  slink  into  the  holes 
and  comers  of  it  and  carry  away  only  "bits" 
and  scraps. 

SHONE'S  PNEUMATIC  SEWERAGE 
SYSIEM. 

ON  Saturday  week  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  held  their  sixth  annual 
district  meeting  at  Wrexham  town  haU,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of 
Warwick  and  Westminster.  Mr.  Isaac  Shone, 
C.E.,  who  is  this  year  Mayor  of  Wrexham,  ex- 
plained his  system  for  the  pneumatic  removal  of 
sewage  by  means  of  his  ejector.  The 
advantages  of  a  water-carriage  dispoal  of  sewage 
were  dwelt  upon,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
gravitating  system  of  se^werage,  although  excel- 
lent in  itself,  could  not  be  adopted  in  flat  districts, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sewage 
should  flow  through  the  sewers  at  a  velocity  of 
not  less  than  3ft.  per  second.  This  he 
beheved  he  eould  effect  on  a  level  by  employ- 
ing the  agency  of  compressed  air.  By 
diagrams  and  models  he  showed  that  the  ejector 
consists  of  a  hoUow  closed  vessel,  so  placed  as  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  flow  into  it.  An  air-com- 
pressing steam-engine,  turbine  or  water-wheel, 
is  required  to  produce  the  necessary  air  pressure, 
and  tliis  engine  could  be  employed  to  work  any 
number  of  ejectors  at  any  distances  from  the 
engine.  Inside  the  ejector  are  two  small  cylin- 
ders, each  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the 
other,  and  termed  the  "bell"  and  the  "cup"; 
the  latter  is  always  filled  with  sewage.  The  cup 
and  bell  are  connected  by  a  rod,  and  a  small  rod 
passes  from  the  upper  one — the  bell — through  a 
stuffing  box  in  the  cover  to  a  lever,  which  actu- 
ates a  sm'ill  slide  valve,  governing  the  action  of 
the  automatic  pi.ston  valve  so  as  to  altematelj' 
admit  compressed  air  to  the  ejector  and  let  it 
escipe.  When  the  ejector  is  nearly  full  the 
liquid,  as  it  rises,  encounters  the  bsU,  thereby 
drawing  back  a  small  slide-valve ;  this  admits  air- 
pre.ssure  to  one  end  of  the  automatic 
piston-valve,  the  outer  ends  of  which  act 
as  the  motivo  piston,  the  midtUe  por- 
tion acting  as  the  valve,  reguliting 
the  inlet  and  exit  of  the  compressed  air.  The 
compressed  air  thus  entering  forces  the  se^wage 
out  through  the  delivery  pipe,  a  ball  or  other 
valve  being  placed  both  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  to 


prevent  the  back-flow  of  liquid.  The  cup  and 
bell  arrangement  being  b.xlanced,  and  the  ■weight 
of  the  liciuid  in  the  cup  being  neutral  so  long  as 
it  is  submerged,  retains  its  position  until  the 
vessel  is  nearly  empty  and  the  liquid  begins  to 
pass  below  the  cup.  The  deadweight  of  tho 
liquid  in  the  cup,  then  acting  downwards,  pulls 
the  cup  and  bell  do^wn,  reversing  the  small  slide- 
valve,  and  so  shooting  the  piston  valve  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  shuts  oft'  the  compressed  air, 
and  opens  the  ejector  to  the  exhaust.  The  com- 
pressed air  at  once  rushes  out,  aUo^wing  a  fi-eer 
charge  of  the  liquid  to  enter  by  gravitation,  and 
the  action  is  repeated.  Mr.  "Shone  claimed  for 
his  apparatus  the  merits  of  being  simple  and 
certain,  worked  by  a  small  amount  of  pp-wer, 
and  capable  of  dealing  ■with  large  quantities  of 
sewage.  The  meeting  was  then  adj  ourned,  and 
the  members  visited  the  se-svage  farm  at  Ha- 
fodywem,  over  ■which  they  were  conducted  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Jones,  V.C,  who  explained  and 
exhibited  his  system  of  sewage  drying  and 
manure  manufacture,  and  the  pneumatic  ejector 
ah-eady  described.  On  returning  to  the  to^wn 
hall  opinions  of  a  recommendatory  character 
were  expressed  as  to  Mr.  Shone' s  invention  by 
various  members  of  the  association.  The  chair- 
man, in  closing  the  discussion,  said  the  question 
of  cost  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shone. 
This  would  vary  -with  circumstances,  and  would 
be  very  much  a  competition  between  this  and 
water  power  and  steam  power  as  a  motor,  and  ho 
thought  the  ejector  must  eventually  compete 
■with°them  on  good  terms  because  of  three  points 
in  its  favour — the  removal  of  sewage  ■without  the 
necessity  of  any  particular  description  of  valve  or 
piston,  the  absence  of  momentum,  and  the 
infinitesimal  nature  of  the  loss  by  escape. 
Another  feature  was,  that  sewers  could  be 
ventUated  by  it  by  a  ciuTent  of  pure  air  under 
pressure.  Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to 
the  plans  adopted  at  the  sewage-farm,  as  to 
which  Col.  Jones  made  some  further  explana- 
tions. Two  or  three  of  the  visitors  said  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  artificial  means  there  adopted 
of  drying  sludge,  but  the  arrangements  were 
generally  approved  of.  The  proceedings,  ■which 
fasted  from  10  till  4,  -were  closed  ■with  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  oi  Wrexham  and  Colonel 
Jones. 


AECHITECTTTKAL  &  AIlCH.a:OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Midland  Ijistitute. — On  Saturday  last  the 
members  of  the  Areh;eological  Section  of  the 
Bh-mingham  Midlani  Institute  had  a  "  w.alking 
excursion  "  from  Birmingham  to  Dimchurch, 
Bilton,  and  Rugby.  Leaving  New-street  Station 
at  noon,  the  party  proceeded  rui  Coventry  to 
Leamington,  and  thence  to  the  Dunchurch 
Station  on  the  Rugby  line,  and  then  had  a  fine 
wall;:  along  the  famous  avenue  of  Scotch  firs  for 
a  nule  and  a  half  to  Dunchurch,  ■where  dinner 
had  been  pro-vided.  After  dinner  the  statue  of 
Lord  John  Scott  and  the  ■village  stocks  having 
been  inspected,  the  -visitors  proceeded  to  the 
church,  where  the  rector  -was  in  attendance,  and 
gave  every  facility  for  examining  the  restored, 
but  very  interesting  buUding.  The  architectural 
details  and  growth  of  the  church  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Cossins  and  Mr.  Everitt,  .and  consider- 
able interest  was  shown  in  a  marble  monument 
with  the  folding  doors,  possibly  only  to  cover 
the  inscription,  but  probably  considered  a^a  aj)- 
propriate,  being  in  book  form,  to  the  "King's 
Printer"  of  two  centuries  ago.  A  pleasant  walk 
ensued  through  the  cornfields  to  Bilton  HaU, 
where  Joseph  Addison  spent  his  later  years, 
after  his  marriage  -with  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, and  where  his  only  daughter  lived  till 
1794,  and  died  at  a  vei-y  great  age.  The  hall  is 
picturesque  in  form,  partly  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  partly  of  Queen  Anne,  ■whUe  some 
more  modei-n  changes  have  been  made.  The  house 
generally  and  the  gardens,  however,  remain  pretty 
much  as  "Mr.  Spectator"  left  them,  and  his 
favourite  summer  seat  and  walk  may  stiU  be  seen. 
The  chui-ch  at  BUton  offered  little  to  attract; 
and  the  visitors  s'.roUed  on  to  Rugby,  -where  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  had  invited  the  members 
to  accept  his  hospitality,  'iiv.  Bloxam  received 
his  guests  with  his  usual  com-tesy,  and  nearly 
two  hours  ■were  spent  in  loolring  over  the  treasures 
crowded  in  every  comer  of  every  room.  In  the 
hall  there  was  a  head  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
before  ■which  human  lives  had  often  been  sacri- 
ficed, one  of  the  hard- wood  stUettoes  which  were 
used  at  the  murder  of  Captain  Cook,  some  asse- 
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gais  from  Caffraria,  some  old  plate  and  chain 
armour,  and  a  score  of  other  rare  and  curious 
reHcs.  The  dining-room  had  some  fine  crayon 
sketches  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  hook- 
cases  crowded  with  rare  books,  arms,  and  relics 
of  all  dates  and  countries,  while  an  adjoining 
room  had  a  table  covered  vnth  stone  and  bronze 
celts,  arrow  heads,  some  balls  from  Naseby  and 
Edge  HlU,  fine  old  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  two  of  the  early  folios  of 
Shakespeare,  a  valuable  MS.  of  Sir  John  ll-inde- 
viUe's  travels,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
weapons,  tools,  Sec,  found  in  Warwickshire  from 
time  to  time.  A  stroll  to  the  station  for  the  S.  15 
train  concluded  a  most  channing  d;iy. 


PABLIAMEHTAHY  NOTES. 
«♦« 

LoNTJON'  Bkidge. — In  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday  week,  the  motion  for  reading  the 
London  Bridge  Bill  a  thu-d  time  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Carnarvon,  on  the  ground  that  the  i^roposal 
to  -widen  the  bridge  would  destroy  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  structure,  and  that  the 
proper  method  of  proriding  for  the  increased 
traffic  was  to  build  another  bridge  lower  down 
the  river.  The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  their 
Lordships  that  the  BUI  had  passed  through  the 
Commons  without  opposition,  and  argued  that 
now  it  had  reached  its  final  stage  it  was  too 
late  to  examine  into  the  facts  which  justified 
its  introduction.  Some  discussion  followed,  but 
eventually  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Granville  was 
adopted  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  for  further  inquiry. 


Building  ilutclUgcncc. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  pavilion  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
Preston  Cricket  Club,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs, 
Garlick,  Park,  and  Sykes,  of  that  town.  It  will 
be  of  framed  timber  and  brickwork,  and  provides 
for  a  dining-room,  30ft.  by  10ft. ;  two  dressing- 
rooms,  each  Ijf t.  by  12ft.,  with  lavatories ;  bar, 
loft,  by  oft. :  and  kitchen,  12£t.  by  9£t.  Along 
the  front  of  centre  portion  will  be  a  verandah  5ft. 
wide :  the  roof  will  be  surmounted  by  a  bell- cote ; 
the  timber-work  throughout  v.'ill  be  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
lead  quarries.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Thomas  RUey,  of  Fleetwood,  for  £500. 

A  central  coffee  tavern  establishment  was  inau- 
gurated in  Capel-street,  DubKu,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  house  was  originally  biiilt  for  pottery 
manufactiu"ei"3,  and  has  been  transformed  for  ite 
new  purposes  in  accordance  with  the^tlesignsof  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Mun-ay,  architect.  Mr.  J  ames  Pile,  of 
Dublin,  was  the  contractor. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  opened  at 
Bridlington  last  week.  It  occupies  the  site  of, 
and  is  partially  reconstructed  with  the  materials 
of,  the  Empress  rink,  seats  750  persons,  and  cost 
£4,500. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  been  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  beginning  Tuesday,  June  17. 

The  Essex  and  Colchester  Hospital  at  Colchester 
is  in  course  of  enlargement  at  a  cost  of  £G,500,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  Loudon.  On 
Thui-sday  in  last  week  the  foimdation-stone  laid 
in  June,  1810,  was  removed  with  some  ceremony 
to  the  front  of  the  new  board-room,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  aU  the  gold,  silvei",  and  copper  coins 
enclosed  in  a  bottle  and  those  separately  sunk  in 
the  stone  sixty  years  ago,  were  foaud  intact. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Oswestry  on  Thurs- 
day, the  26th  ult.,  an  estimate  from  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  offeriog  to  rehang  and 
perform  other  work  to  the  bells  in  theparish  church 
tower  for  £205,  was  accepted. 

A  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray  v.as  unveiled  in  Dublin 
on  Tuesday  week.  One  of  the  chief  services  that 
M.P.,  engineer,  and  journalist  rendered  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  to  secui'C  for  the  citizens  a  water  supply 
from  the  mountain  river  knov.Ti  .is  the  Vartry. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  convent  and  schools 
at  Lisnaw,  county  Kerr)'.  Ireland,  for  the  Most 
Eev.  Dr.  McCarthy,  Bishop  of  Kerry.  Mr. 
Dominic  J.  Coakley,  architect,  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  jilans  for  the  above. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Maumene  finds,  according  to  Zcs 
Mondes,  that  the  absoi^'tive  power  varies  in  dif- 
ferent woods,  when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  between 
9-37  per  cent,  and  17t'86  per  cent.  The  maximum, 
17-J'S6  per  cent.,  or  7-4ths  of  its  own  weight,  is 
found  in  chestnut  timber.  The  moisture  contained 
in  wood  in  its  ordinary  state  varies  between  4'61 
per  cent,  and  13'50  per  cent.  The  absorptive  power 
varies  but  little  in  different  samples  of  the  same 
wood. 


Caelisle. — The  new  banking  premises  in  this 
city  for  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company  are 
now  completed.  The  building  is  designed  In  the 
Early  Gothic  style,  and  comprises  the  bank  and 
its  accessories  on  the  gi-ound-fioor,  and  suites  of 
offices  above.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
J.  Armstrong,  Carlisle,  and  the  architects  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Ohver,  of  the  same  city. 

Chzstek. — The  new  schools  for  the  parishes 
of  Saint  Michael's  and  Saint  Clave  were  opened 
on  Wednesday,  the  2oth  of  June,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Dioeese  being  in  the  chair.  The 
building,  which  consists  of  boys'  and  gii-ls' 
schools  and  class-rooms,  with  porches,  offices, 
ttc,  provides  accommodation  for  240  children. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Hignett, 
architect,  of  Chester,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Aldford, 
being  the  contractor. 

FaisK>rEr. — The  parish  church  of  Friskney, 
Lincolnshire,  was  reopened  on  the  19th  June  after 
restoration,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield, 
of  London.  The  north  and  south  aisles  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  also  the  south  porch, 
the  columns  of  the  south  arcade  underpinned  and 
their  bases  restored,  the  clerestory  and  tower 
windows  repaired,  the  north  window  of  tower 
reopened,  the  magnificent  tower  arch  cleared  of 
old  woodwork,  and  its  floor  brought  to  original 
level.  New  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  nave 
and  aisles  with  passages  of  Minton's  tUes  and 
Porritt's  stoves  have  been  introduced  for  heating. 
Hartley's  tinted  cathedral  glass  with  white 
borders  is  used  in  the  tower,  south  aisle,  and 
clerestory  windows,  in  which  the  traceries  are 
new.  Oak  and  walnut  screens  are  erected  at  the 
doorways,  and  the  new  doors  are  of  oak,  the 
iron  work  being  all  hammered.  The  seats  for 
the  aisles  are  of  red  deal,  stained  in  two  colours. 
The  chancel  has  been  newly  floored  and  paved 
within  the  rails  with  Mmton's  encaustic  tUes,  and 
furnished  with  choir  seats,  altar  rails  and  table 
of  oak  and  walnut.  The  reredos  hanging  has 
been  desig*ned  by  the  architect,  and  was  worked 
by  Mrs.  Giles,  of  Alington,  and  Mrs.  C.  Booth ; 
5Irs.  H.  Booth  worked  the  altar  cloth  and 
frontal.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  £3,500  by  the  contractors  Messrs.  Walter 
and  Hensman;  Mr.  Nash  was  clerk  of  works. 

Glasgow. — With  reference  to  the  notice  of  the 
"New  Theatre,  Glasgow,"  which  appeared  m 
our  issue  of  the  31st  May,  we  are  requested  to 
state  that  besides  the  theatre  lai-ge  shops  and 
warehouses  are  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Central  HaUs  Company  (Limited),  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  James  Thomson,  I.A.,  St.  Vmcent- 
street,  Glasgow,  the  whole  of  the  works  being 
executed  under  his  superintendence.  About  one- 
third  of  the  whole  building  was  at  first  reserved 
for  a  large  hall,  committee  rooms,  &c.  The  space 
reserved  for  the  theatre  (about  one -thu-d)  was  at 
first  designed  to  contain  large  halls  and  com- 
mittee rooms.  Sec,  but  when  the  directors  of  the 
company  resolved  to  have  a  theatre,  Mr.  Frank 
Mateham  having  had  large  experience  In  de- 
signing and  constructing  theatres,  was  engaged 
to  prepare  designs  and  to  be  consulting  architect 
for  this  portion  of  the  building. 

LiVEErooL. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Baptist  chapel  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  Princes- 
road,  Liverpool.  The  design  is  of  ItsiHaii  Re- 
naissance ehai-acter,  and  will  be  executed  in 
picked  grey  brick  and  Runcorn  stone.  The  sides 
and  each  end  will  be  earned  out  in  suuUar 
materials  to  the  front,  but  plainer  in  detail. 
Two  vestibules  and  doors  lead  from  vestibule  to 
chapel,  which  will  be  75ft.  long  by  52ft.  wide 
and  35ft.  high  in  centre.  The  ceiling  wlU  be 
panelled  in  plaster  and  slightly  curved  in  centre 
and  splayed  to  walls  over  galleries,  but  in  one 
span.  At  the  east  end  is  the  raised  platform, 
occupying  a  space  31ft.  wide  by  25ft.  deep, 
ha^-ing  an  apsldal  end  and  semi-domed  roof. 
The  seats,  of  pitch-pine,  wlU  be  aU  slightly 
radiating  on  the  ground  floor,  and  will  accommo- 
date 600  persons.  In  front  of  the  platform  on 
level  of  chapel  floor  will  be  placed  the  baptistry. 
At  each  end  are  the  ministers'  deacons'  and 
ladies'  vestries,  having  access  from  the  chapel 
and  from  the  outside  by  separate  entrances.  The 
gallery  will  occupy  the  two  sides  and  west  end 
and  will  seat  350  persons,  making  the  total 
number  of  sittingB  950.      The  basement  com- 


prises a  large  lectm-e-room  75ft.  by  52ft.  and 
15ft.  high,  with  platform  at  east  end  and  space 
for  library  and  two  class-rooms  at  west  end. 
The  cost,  including  boundary  walls,  gates, 
railings,  etc.,  but  exclusive  of  land,  will  be  about 
£9,000.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Backhouse,  builders,  Chatham- street, 
Liverpool,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Sumnei-s,  F.R.LB.A. 

LoNT)ON  School  Boaed. — At  this  board  on 
Wednesday,  the  following  tenders  were  ac- 
cepted :  — For  erecting  new  school  for  600  children, 
in  Warple-way,  Wandsworth,  Mr.  W.  Downs, 
of  Hampton-street,  Newington,  amended  to 
£4,775  ;  for  school  for  600  children  at  North- 
end,  Fulham,  Mr.  W.  Tongue,  of  Plmnstead, 
£5,006;  for  school  for  1,200  children  in  Wen- 
lock-road.  New  North-road,  Messrs.  Kirk  and 
RandaU,  £9,424  ;  for  a  school  for  1,000  children 
in  Thomhill-road,  Messrs.  Aitchison  and 
Walker,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  £8,271;  for 
the  enlargement  of  Glen  gall -road  School,  Cubitt- 
town,  by  200  places,  Messrs.  Sheffield  and 
Prebble,  of  Poplar,  £1,989;  for  enlargement  of 
the  Hargrave  Park-road  School  by  467,  Mr.  T. 
Boyce,  of  Hackney,  £3,905 ;  for  schoolkeeper's 
house  and  cookery  classroom  at  Hunter-street 
School,  Walworth,  Mr.  J.  Tyei-man,  of  Wal- 
worth, £612 ;  for  schoolkeeper's  house  at  a  site 
at  Dalgleish-street,  Messrs.  Athertou  and  Latta, 
of  Poplar,  £350 ;  for  desk  back-Irons,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Creighton,  8d.  and  lOd.  each.  The  works 
committee  reported  that  they  obtained  fresh 
tenders  from  eighty-foirr  firms  for  various  articles 
of  furniture,  and  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  following  tenders  :— Mr.  J.  J.  Bastieu, 
Howard' s-'ouUdlng-s,  Central-street,  Old-street, 
E.C.,  table  for  managers'  room.  Oft.  by  3ft.  6ln., 
£3  10s. ;  table  for  teachers'  room,  4ft.  6in.  by 
3ft.,  £2  lOs.  ;  table  for  teachers'  room,  3ft.  6in., 
by  2ft.  6in.,  £2 ;  cutting-out  table,  6ft.  by 
2ft.  Oin.,  £3.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sargeant,  2,  jVlbion- 
place,  St.  Joha's-lane,  E.G.,  Kinder-garten 
table.  No.  1  size,  ISs.  6d.  ;  No.  2  size,  lis.  6d.  ; 
portable  lavatory,  £2  53.  ;  cupboard  for  teachers' 
room,  2ft.  Oin.  by  2ft.  llln.,  £2  2s.  These 
prices  are  In  the  case  of  each  article,  with  one 
exception,  less  than  those  hitherto  paid  by  the 
board. 

ScoETOX. — ^The  new  memorial  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Scorton,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  on  Satm-day.  The  chiirch  and  site 
are  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Ormrod,  of  Bolton,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Ormrod,  of 
Wyresdale  Park,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
from  £13,000  to  £15,000.  The  building  consists 
of  a  nave  of  three  bays  52ft.  long  and  20ft. 
wide ;  a  chancel  of  similar  width  under  the  same 
roof,  but  dlWded  by  a  chancel  arch;  a  north 
aisle  to  nave  13ft.  wide,  opening  at  the  east  end, 
with  an  organ  transept  14ft.  by  13ft.,  beyond 
which  is  a  vestry  15ft.  by  13ft.  At  the  west  end 
of  church  is  a  tower  50ft.  high  to  cornice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  timber  spu-e  covered  with  oak 
shingles,  the  total  height  being  124ft.  In  the 
tower  is  a  peal  of  eight  beUs,  and  a  clock  with 
two  external  dials.  The  outside  walls  are  of 
hammer-di-essed  broken-coiu-sed  masonry,  the 
internal  walls  being  faced  throughout  with 
chiselled  ashlar.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered, 
of  pitch  pine,  covered  with  red  Staffordshire 
tUes.  The  chancel  fittings  are  entirely  of  oak, 
the  reredos  being  elaborately  carved  and  deco- 
rated. The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  ornamental 
tiles.  At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  on  the 
north  side  is  a  lychgate  of  o;ik  covered  with 
tUes.  The  east  window  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of 
London.  The  contractors  were — Mason's  work, 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Kirby,  Longridge ; 
carpenters'  and  joiners,  Mr.  Blades,  of  Lan- 
caster;  plumbers',  Messrs.  Walmsley  and  Co., 
of  Preston:  tilers,  Messrs.  Cross  and  Sons,  of 
Lancaster;  heating,  Mr.  Charles  Seward,  of 
Preston ;  gasStting,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son  and 
Peard,  of  London  ;  and  bells  in  tower,  Messrs. 
Warner  and  Sons,  of  London.  Messrs.  Paley 
and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  were  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  J.  MiUs  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

StaftoiU). — The  Coimty  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Stafford  has  been  extended  by  the  erection  of 
sanitary  wards,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000.  The 
new  wards  were  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Griffiths, 
the  countv  surveyor.  They  are  situated  about 
200  yards  "to  the  south-east  of  the  main  block  of 
buildings,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  have  a 
south-western  aspect.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  eighty- two  working  patients,  or,  in 
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case  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  tliirty- 
nine  patients.  The  central  block  contains  kitchen, 
larders,  stores  and  nui-ses'  room  on  ground-floor, 
\\'ith  ward,  single  rooms,  attendants'  rooms,  &c., 
on  first  floor,  while  on  each  side  of  the  central 
block  are  stone  staircases,  one  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females,  leading  to  the  upper  wards. 
The  principal  wards,  ooft  long  by  20ft.  wide,  are 
placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  block 
on  the  ground  and  first-floors,  ■«'ith  a  day-room 
underneath  the  wards  nearest  to  the  asylum.  Each 
ward  has  a  bath-room,  scullery,  closet,  &c.,  con- 
nected with  it,  but  built  out  from  the  ward  to 
insure  proper  ventilation  and  secm'ity  from  sewer 
gas.  The  wards  have  been  built  to  correspond 
somewhat  in  style  with  the  asylum  buildings. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  pitch-pine,  and  the  walls 
for  a  considerable  height  above  the  floors  are 
executed  in  poUshcd  parian  cement.  The  works 
have  been  completed  by  Mr.  William  Pemberton, 
contractor,  Stafford,  Mr.  WiUiam  Nevett  acting 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Bull  Point  LianxnouSE. — Late  on  Mon- 
day night  the  new  lighthouse  which  has  been 
erected  at  Bidl  Point,  Morthoe,  North  Devon,  was 
lighted  for  the  first  time.  The  money  expended 
upon  the  building  ,by  the  Trinity  Board  exceeds 
.£7,000,  in  addition  to  the  light-lantern  and  fog- 
signal.  The  contract  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hookway,  buUder  and  contractor,  of 
Bideford,  and  he  has  completed  the  work  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trinity  Board,  and  some 
time  before  the  time  specified  in  the  contract. 
The  building  consists  of  a  block  containing  dwel- 
lings for  thi-ee  keepers  and  their  families,  a  fog 
signal-horn,  tower,  &c. ;  also  an  oil  store,  general 
store,  piggeries,  and  office.  The  tower  of  the 
Bull  Point  lighthouse  is  30ft.  high,  and  the  top 
of  the  lantern  is  about  20ft.  above  the  tower. 
Mr.  George  Francis  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
fc^r  the  bmlding. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  south  aisle  and 
porch,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Colchester,  an  edifice 
-erected  in  1869,  was  laid  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen,  it  has 
been  decided,  shall  take  the  form  of  a  statue  in 
bronze,  to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  Tyrone- 
place  and  Marlborough-street,  near  the  Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Dublin.  The  work  is  to  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A.,  and  is  not  to  exceed  in 
cost  ,£2,000,  for  statue  and  pedestal. 

A  nimierously  attended  meeting  of  rate-payers 
was  held  at  Horncastle,  on  Tuesday  week,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  the  new  water-works 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  local  board,  or  by  a 
private  company,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  put 
the  undertaking  in  the  hands  of  a  company. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Morley  was  opened 
last  week.  Mr.  G.  Mallmson,  of  Dewsbury,  is  the 
architect.  The  style  is  Venetian  Gothic.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  £1,949  Os.  8d.  There  is 
accommodation  for  500  persons. 

Last  week  five  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a 
new  Wesleyau  chapel  which  is  being  erected  at 
Upper  Haugh,  about  three  miles  from  Rotheram. 
The  new  building  was  commenced  on  the  12th  May 
last,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J".  Platts,  architect, 
Rawmarsh.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  schoolroom,  with 
chapel  and  vestries  above.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be 
constructed  of  Haugh  stone,  with  Kilnhurst  stone 
dressings.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  350  worshippers  and  250  scholars,  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  £1,500. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Masonic  Hall  last  week,  it  was  imani- 
mously  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  decorations  of  the 
various  rooms  in  the  building  along  with  the  stair- 
cases. The  entire  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at 
about  £2,000,  and  the  plans  submitted  by  Bro.  F. 
Smith,  decorative  artist,  of  London  and  Chester 
were  adopted.  ' 

A  statement  recently  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  that  the  Princess  Louise  had  occupied  her 
leisure  in  the  construction  of  a  mautlepiece  inlaid 
with  different  Canadian  woods.  We  are  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  report  is  incoiTect| 
althoii»h  it  is  possible  that  at  a  future  time  Her 
Royal  Highness  may  make  such  a  mautlepiece  as 
was  described. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  Dundee 
on  Monday.  Mr.  William  Mackisou,  borough 
surveyor,  Dundee,  the  president,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way from  Turuh.am-green  to  Ealing  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  Tuesday. 
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nimibers,  are  commenced  from  thenextnumberpublished 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yeaily  volumes,  2s.  each. 


A  Student.  (Each  of  the  methods  you  show  has  its 
merit.  The  side  marked  A  is  better  for  wide  spans  or 
where  a  heavy  roof  is  necessaiy.  For  sheds  and  hghter 
buildings  we  prefer  B.  The  reason  why  A  is  strongest 
is  that  the  principal  is  supported  at  two  points,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  only  suppoi-ted  in  one.  Tlie  latter  is, 
however,  sufBcient  and  more  economical  for  32ft. 
span.)— J.  S.  C.  (The  advertisement  has  been  in  all 
the  daily  papers,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  give  it  fui-- 
ther  publicify  by  refening  to  it.  After  all,  what  can 
you  expect  fiom  such  a  significant  name?)— Si'ero 
Meliora.  (A  week's  notice  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement.)-  W.  H.  (Yes;  post-free,  2s.  3d.) — 
Peri'Lexed  One.  (In  long  pipes  the  "  head  of  water" 
is  mcasuied  from  the  surface  of  water  in  reservoii-  to 
the  discharge  end  of  pipe  when  it  flows  full.)— James 
Walls.  (Consult  G wilt's  "  Encyclopfvdia."  One  of 
the  best  recent  treatises  on  Perspective  is  that  appended 
to  Newland's  "  Caipenters  and  Joinere'  Assistant." 
Nicholson's  *'  Practical  Perspective  "  is  also  a  good, 
though  old,  treatise). 

O.  N.  -  H.  D.  G.  —  W.  K.  L.— G.  B.  and  L.-J.  G.  H  — 
N.  W.  R.— H.  Bros.— W.  O.  C— G.  S.-Rev.  S  A  - 
R.  and  E.— T.  F.— F.  W.  and  Co.— McN.  R.  and  Co  - 
J.  D.-D.  U.— E.  S.  andCo.— S.Bros.— R.J.  E.— J.W 
and  Co.— F.  J.  and  Co.— B.  H.— D.  O'B.— H  W  — P 
and  Son.— W.  R.^I.  J.— W.  G.— J.  W.  A.— G.  and  Co" 
—J.  E.~W.  J.  S. 
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List  op  Sl-rjects.— 1.  A  cottage  villa  to  contain,  on 
the  ground-fioor,  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  general 
sitting-room,  about  2o0ft.  super.,  a  small  room,  120ft. 
super,  suitable  for  a  study  or  parlom-,  kitchen,  scullei-y, 
pantiT,  and  stores,  and  on  the  upper  floor  4  bedrooms 
and  W.C,  the  room  over  H^-ing-room  to  be  used  as  a 
drawing-room  if  necessary,  and  2  or  3  good  attics 
Plans  and  elevations,  l-6th  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  2.  A 
cabinet  chiffonier,  the  upper  part  being  glazed  for  the 
exhibition  of  old  china,  about  7ft.  high  aud  -Ift.  wide. 
Plan,  %iew,  and  details.  Inch  scale  and  I  full  size 
details. 

Drawings  Received.— Meute  Monarque,  Steffano,  Og- 
more,  Curiose,  S  in  Circle,  Motto  J.,  Excel,  East  Ang- 
lian, Peter,  ElSve,  Semper  Paratus,  Tempus  Fugit 


C0ntsp0niJtutc. 

NEW  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  BIRMING- 
HAM. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir,— Mr.  Waterhouse  has  not  thought  proper 
to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly   in   his  report 
on  these  designs,  which   was  pointed  out  in  the 
BuxLDiNQ  News  of  the  20th  ult. 


The  committee,  of  course,  have  asked  for 
more  than  they  can  get  for  their  money,  as 
committees  always  do.  However,  what  they  say 
practically  amounts  to  this — Give  us  the  best 
building  you  can  for  £23,000. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  tells  us  he  has  based  Ms 
decision  on  the  conditions,  with  special  reference 
to  cost ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  design  placed 
first  we  find  that  element  altogether  ignored. 
And  when  we  ask  for  that  which  does  not  seem 
unreasonable — an  explanation,  wo  are  met  with 
chilling  silence. — I  am,  &c.,  Candeuk. 


SiE, — In  your  last  week's  is.sue  there  appeared 
a  letter  respecting  above,  in  wliich  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  competitors  had  been  informed, 
before  the  drawings  were  sent  in,  that  "  the 
committee  had  decided  not  to  accept  any  design 
founded  on  the  quadrangular  plan."  To  test  the 
ti-uth  of  this  we  wrote  to  the  committee.  The 
reply  we  append  hereto. — We  are,  &'c. 

COMPETITOES. 

[Copy  of  letter  referred  to.] 
"  19,  Yew  Tree-road,  Bu'mingham. 
"June  30th,  1879. 
' '  Mt  deah  Sibs, — I  have  not  seen  the  BuiLDiNa 
News  of  last  week ;  but  in  reply  to  your  question 
beg  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  know,  this  form  of 
building  (quadrangular  or  otherwise)  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  this  committee  prior  to  the  adjudica- 
tion,   and   certainly  no   decision   of   the  sort  you 
name  was  come  to.    The  statement  in  the  BuiLDiNd 
News    is   therefore    without   foundation. — Yours 
truly,  "  (Signed)        J.  E.  CiAPUAii." 


THE  STOISTE  AT  LEWANICK. 
SiE, — I  thank  Mr.  Hems  for  his  fui"ther  infoi'- 
mation  about  this  object,  and  write  in  return  to 
enlighten  him  about  cresset  stones.  A  cresset 
stone  is  a  stone  in  which  are  sunk  one  or  more 
cups.  They  vary  in  known  examples  from  one  to 
sixteen.  These  cups  were  filled  with  tallow  and 
a  wick  inserted  in  each,  and  they  were  used  to 
give  light  at  night  in  chui-ches  and  other  places 
where  light  was  wanted.  This  at  Lewanick 
seems  to  be  Intended  to  light  people  entering  by 
the  north  door,  and  would  be  used  chiefly  on 
winter  mornings.  Is  Lewanick  Church  one  of 
those  in  which  the  principal  entrance  is  on  the 
north  ?  Those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
cresset  stones  had  better  consult  the  "  Rites  of 
Durham  Abbey  "  (Surtees.  Soc.  Edel.,  pp.  19 
and  73)  where  they  are  described  by  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century  who  had  seen  them  in  use. 
An  example  with  one  cup  is  figured  in  a  paper 
by  me  on  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  Arcluco- 
logkal  Journal  for  1S76,  and  several  good  ones 
with  many  cups  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Lees,  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society  for 
1878. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  T.  Mickletkwaite. 


THE  RAMSGATE  MARINE  DRIVE. 

SiK, — As  you  have  devoted  considerable  space 
to  the  consideration  of  this  proposed  improve- 
ment, may  I  ask  you  kindly  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  was  read  before  the  Ramsgate 
Local  Board  this  day  ?  A  perusal  of  the  inclosed 
pamphlets  will  show  to  whom  the  inception  of 
the  proposed  marine  drive  is  due.  I  am  told, 
however,  by  a  well  informed  gentleman,  a  late 
chaii-man  of  the  local  board,  that  although  one 
of  the  schemes  that  I  have  from  time  to  time 
put  forward  must  necessarily  be  adopted,  the 
fact  will  not  be  recognised.  The  axiom — a 
prophet  shall  receive  no  honour  in  his  own 
country,  is  but  too  often  realised. — I  am,  &c., 
W.  Vincent  Geeen. 

St.  Lawrence-on-Sea, 
July  1st,  1879. 

''  To  THE  Chaikman  and  Mejtbees  of  the  Local 

BOAKD. 

' '  Gentlemen, — It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
premiated  drawings,  aud  nearly  aU  the  others  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  follow  the  lines  shown  on 
the  design  for  the  marine  drive  modelled  twelve 
years  ago.  None  of  these  drawings,  however, 
show  gradients  so  easy  as  those  I  have  worked  out. 
Seeing,  then,  that  no  improvements  have  been  sug- 
gested, will  it  be  consistent  to  adopt  gradients  of 
1  in  17  or  1  in  20  when  1  in  30-3  on  the  east  and 
1  in  37  on  the  west  may  be  obtained  without  bridging 
over  Harbour-street,  and  at  less  cost?    If  the  board 
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doubt  the  correctness  of  the  levels  shown  in  my 
models  and  plans,  let  your  surveyor  test  them,  and, 
if  correct,  the  ratepayers  of  the  town  are  entitled 
to  ask  that  they  bo  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
breakneck  inclines  shown  on  the  premiated  and 
other  favcured  drawings. 

' '  In  order  to  comply  with  the  '  instructions  '  and 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  Military-road, 
my  working  drawings  show  portions  of  the  pave- 
ments of  Sion-hill  and  of  the  New-road  opposite 
thereto,  supported  by  cantilevers.  If,  however, 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  pei-mit— as  no  doubt  they 
will — the  placing  of  a  few  iron  columns  where  the 
stone  posts  now  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  Military- 
road,  such  cantilevers  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
»io  property  beyond  York-place  need  be  taken.  May 
I  then  suggest  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  this  point  before  coming  to  any 
decision  on  the  New  Road  question  ? 

'•I  would  state  that  the  construction  of  a  low-level 
road,  such  as  is  suggested  and  shown  on  the  model, 
requires  no  great  engineering  skill ;  the  question 
therefore  to  be  decided  upon  is  simply  this  :  What 
road  will  best  meet  the  requirements  and  means  of 
the  town  ?  That  question  you  are  best  able  to 
decide. 

"  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  m 
addition  to  supplying  far  easier  gradients  than  any 
other  competitor,  my  designs  show  improved 
approaches  to  Albion-place  and  Wellington-cres- 
cent ;  also  a  new  carriage  approach  to  the  pier,  the 
sands,  and  the  Marine,  Rose-hill,  Sion-liill,  and 
Prospect-place  are  not  disturbed. — I  am,  &o. 

W.  VixcEMT  Gkeen. 

*'  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea, 
"  June  30th,  1879." 


POKTLANB  CEMENT 
SiK, — In  your  "Intercommunication"  column, 
January  Slat,  1879,  the  following  question  is 
asked  (5667)  : — "  Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  information  as  to  the  first  inventors  of 
Portland  cement  ?  "  In  the  number  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  "  G.  H.  G."  replies  (5667),  and 
confers  the  honour  of  its  iiitrodnetion  on  Smeaton. 
This  statement  is  no  doubt  con-ect  as  regards 
Its  practicable  application,  but  it  does  not  answer 
the  question  put  by  "  Creta  "  ;  and  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  misguide,  and  to  take  "  honour  from 
•whom  it  is  due,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  for  the  Ineention  of  Portland  cement  we  are 
indebted  to  Joseph  Aspdin,  a  bricklayer  of 
Leeds,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  artificial  stone 
on  the  aist  of  October,  1824,  and  describes  it 
thus; — "My  method  of  making  a  cement,  or 
artificial  stone,  for  stuccoing  biuldings,  water- 
works, eisterns,  or  other  pui-pose  to  which  it  is 
applicable  (and  which  I  caU  Portland  cement)  is 
as  follows." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  its  manufacture,  &o., 
which,  with  the  exception  of  his  having  calcined 
the  limestone,  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  at  the  present  day. — I  am,  &c., 

R.  H.  HAiniEESLEY-HEENAN, 

District  Engineer  Cape  Government  Railways. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of 
Archaeology  will  take  place  a  fortnight  hence,  on 
Friday,  the  ISth  inst.  The  members  will  visit,  from 
Haughley  Junction,  Aspall  Hall,  Crowe's  Hall,  aud 
the  ancient  town  of  Uebenham.  At  the  latter 
place  a  paper  will  be  read  in  the  large  and  interest- 
ing chui'ch  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Cornish. 

The  Avon  bridge  at  Stratford-sub-Castle,  near 
SaUsbury,  is  beiug  enlarged  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Henry  Weaver,  coimty  surveyor  of  Wilts. 

The  Brighton  Town  Council  have  received  a 
number  of  tenders  for  stoneware  drain  pipes,  and 
have  accepted  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Doulton  and  Co., 
of  Lambeth,  to  supply  6,000ft.  of  6in.,  at  3fd.  per 
foot  lineal,  and  3,000ft.  9m.  at  6|d.  per  foot  lineal. 
At  Friday's  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  a  deputation  representing  the  Holborn 
District  Board  and  the  Vestries  of  ClerkenweU  and 
Islington,  appeared,  and  were  heard  in  support 
of  a  memorial  in  favour  of  a  new  thoroughfare, 
from  the  Gray's-inn-road  to  the  Angel,  at  Isling- 
ton. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report.  A  notice  was 
received  from  the  Thames  Conservators  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  C.B.,  as 
arbitrator,  and  also  a  request  to  the  board  to  ap- 
point the  other  arbitrator  in  connection  with  the 
difference  which  has  arisen  between  the  conservators 
and  the  board  -nith  regard  to  keeping  the  River 
Thames  free  from  banks  or  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  thereof.  This  was  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 


3ruteit0mmuuicati0u. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5813.]— Rain-Water  from  Nave  Roof— Can 
any  of  yom-  correspondents  suggest  a  satisfactory  method 
of  conveying  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  a 
church  '.  In  some  cases  it  is  brought  down  the  clei'estory 
hy  a  pipe  with  a  shoe  at  bottom  to  shoot  the  water  uncon- 
flned  over  the  aisle  roof,  and  the  wind  catching  it  blows 
it  under  the  slates  or  tiles,  causing  unsightly  leaks.  In 
other  cases  the  pipe  is  continued  over  the  slates  or  tiles  of 
aisle  roof  to  the  eaves-gutter  of  aisle.  This  has  a  very 
unsatisfactory  appearance,  and  is  inartistic  from  its  incon- 
gruity. An  ordinary  lead  gutter  would  shoot  down  the 
water  too  rapidly,  but  it  suggests  itself  to  me  that  if  a 
lead  gutter  were  formed  down  the  slope  of  aisle  roof  to  the 
aisle  caves,  with  raised  roll  on  each  side  and  the  sole  of 
the  gutter  formed  in  shallow  steps,  the  result  would  be  a 
sound  job  of  satisfactory  appeai'ance  ;  the  water  would  bo 
checked  in  its  rush  at  every  step.  Would  intercommum- 
cants  favom-  me  with  their  opinion  I — R. 

[.5814.]— Poor  La-w  Board  Building's.— Are  there 
any  instructions  issued  hy  the  Poor  Law  Board  giving 
requirements  of  workhouse  buildings  and  intirmaries  ir 
connection  therewith,  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  on  school  buildings,  and  if  so,  who  are 
the  publishers?— En-ijuirer. 

[5815.]- "Apple  and  Pear"  "Window. 
Heath  Grammar  School  recently  pulled  down  was  ! 
cular  window,  which  always  attracted  attention.  I  have 
just  had  laid  before  me  the  Buildin'Q  News  of  1869,  and 
in  the  flrstnumher  of  that  year  there  is  a  viewof  Newhall, 
about  3  miles  from  the  school,  which  contains  a  similar 
window.  There  is  this  peculiarity  in  both,  that  they 
were  no  part  of  the  original  design,  but  insertions.  The 
hall  and  the  school  were  erected  about  the  same  time. 
From  the  peculiar  effect  produced  hy  the  glazing,  the 
popular  name  of  our  window  was  "  the  apple-and-pear 
window."  Can  any  of  yom*  readers  say  whether  the 
design  is  an  original  one,  and  if  not,  whether  there  is  any 
older  one,  and  where!— Thosi.is  Cox,  M.A. 

[581G.]-  Internal  Painting-.— I  have  just  erected 
a  row  of  houses,  and  am  now  about  to  pa.int  the  internal 
woodwork,  and  I  am  de.sii-ous  of  ascertaining  tlie  most 
suitable  and  agreeable  colour  to  finish  with.  The  houses, 
I  may  also  add,  are  for  the  middle  class.  Will  one  of 
yom-  numerous  readers  kindly  inform— Cat.or. 

[5817.]— Dilapidations  and  Notice  to  Repair. 
—Where  a  yard  with  w.c.'s  at  the  hack  of  four  houses  is 
for  the  common  use  of  the  tenants,  who  is  liable  for  dila- 
pidations, a  clause  in  a  21  years'  lease  of  one  of  the 
houses  giving  the  right  of  use  simply  to  the  lessee  !  The 
repairing  covenant  runs — "to  keep  the  said  messuage  and 
shop  repaii-ed,  glazed,  &c.,  &c."  Not  a  word  as  to  the 
yard.  The  other  tenants  hold  under  yearly  tenancies, 
having  in  their  agreements  similar  clauses  as  to  use. 
Should  a  "Notice  to  Repair"  be  signed  by  the  leJssorl 
What  steps  should  be  taken  if,  after  the  three  months' 
notice  has  elapsed,  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  lessee  ? 
-L.  T.  W. 

[.5818.]— Old  China.— Can  any  reader  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt tor  the  best  mystic  for  mending  old  china !  I  h.ave 
tried  various  cements  more  or  less  unsuccessfully.  Rivets 
are  a  trifle  clumsv,  and  spoil  the  work  of  delicately- 
moulded  cups.  Information  upon  this  point  may  be 
useful  perhaps  to  others  besides— A>J  Old  Crock. 

[5819.]— Distemper  Paintingr.- Will  some  one 
acfiuainted  with  the  subject  kindly  inform  me— ;l)  What 


_  „  the  ingredients  of  distemper  paint,  -with  the 
of  mixing  and  laying  it  on?  (-2)  What  are  the  most 
useful  and  permanent  colours,  -with  the  proportion  or 
proportions  of  them  i-equired  for  the  different  shades  and 
tints  ?  (3}  Could  he  suggest  some  agreeable  and  har- 
monious combinations  of  colours  for  rooms  with  skirting, 
dado,  wallspace,  coi-nice,  and  ceiling?  (4)  What  is  the 
best  material  for  stencil  plates?  I  think  I  have  seen 
oiled  paper  used.  An  answer  to  all  or  any  of  these  ques- 
tions -will  much  obbge— JoUN  J.  Ceesswell. 

[5820.]— Extras.— Will  any  of  your  professional  cor- 
respondents give  their  opinion  in  the  following  case,  -viz. : 
— Drawings  of  a  shop  with  balcony  are  submitted  to  a 
builder  to  tender  for  the  work,  the  height  of  the  said 
building  being  figured  thereon  ISin.  lower  than  the  scale 
measure.  His  tender  is  accepted ;  but  after  commence- 
ment of  the  work  the  local  authorities  refuse  to  allow  the 
balcony  to  be  erected  unless  made  18in.  higher  than 
shown.  The  architect  therefore  instructs  the  builder  to 
raise  jt  accordingly,  and  to  make  the  whole  front  the  18in. 
higher  than  his  own  figured  dimension,  but  refuses  to 
certify  for  it  as  an  extra,  stating  that  it  is  only  according 
to  the  scale  dra-wing.  Would  not  the  builder  be  able  to 
enforce  payment  for  the  extra  work  under  the  circum 
stances? — Commok  Sense. 

[5S21.]—Se-wer.— Would  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  had  experience  in  sewerage  works  give  repUes  to  the 
following:— How  should  a  sewer,  say  3' 6 '  diameter,  he 
timbered,  avcriige  depth  20ft.,  all  to  be  open  cut— 1st. 
■Wliere  the  ground  is  of  stiff  clay  or  gravel ;  2nd.  Where 
the  ground  is  loose  and  apt  to  shell  out  and  has  water ! 
3i-d.  What  appliances  would  they  tise  in  the  event  of 
there  being  a  large  quantity  of  water  !  4th.  Could  they 
recommend  any  practical  works  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject ?—Juvenis. 

[5822.]— Freestone. -What  is  "freestone"?  The 
northern  granite  people  call  the  fine-grained  sandstones 
"freestone";  the  southern  call  the  oolitic  stones  "  free- 
stones." This  is  very  misleading.  "Why  cannot  we  h,ave 
one  term  by  which  we  can  distinctly  underatand  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  terra,  or  distinctive  names  by  which 
each  variety  might  be  described  and  underetood  ?  Per- 
haps some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be  able  to 
favoiu:  me  with  a  solution  of  my  difficulty. — J.  W. 


Mim"  aslvS  for  information  on  bmc.  Oa  May  30th  I  reply 
and  state  nothing  wliich  has  since  been  proved  to  he 
erroneous.  On  June  6th  J.  8.  Goldthorp  (who,  hy  the  bye, 
did  not,  I  presume,  come  to  the  aid  of  the  "  Ignorant 
aian")  appears  in  print  to  attempt  to  correct  me  of  error 
for  having  stated  that  "poor  limes  contain  no  alumina  but 
insoluble  silica,"  and  J.  S.  Q.  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  "poor"  or  "meagre"  lime  is  the  term  generally 
used  for  hydraulic  lime.  On  June  20th  I  proved,  by 
quoting  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Bumell's  work  on  limes,  &o., 
and  by  quoting  from  General  Treussart  writings  translated 
—1st.  That  "  poor  limes  contain  no  alumina  hut  insoluble 
silica,"  which  I  had  stated,  and  which  J.  S.  O.  had, 
although  uncalled  for,  chosen  to  contradict.  Secondly. 
I  likewise  proved  J.  S.  G.'s  statement  —  viz.,  that 
"poor"  or  "meagre"  lime  is  the  term  generally  used  for 
hydraulic  lime — to  be  incorrect,  and  to  be  an  error  or 
muddling  up  of  two  quite  different  things  which  was  ex- 
ploded by  General  Treussart,  and  who  was  one  of  Mr. 
Bumell's  33  authorities,  whom  he  states  he  consulted,  and 
I  appended  my  anticipation  that  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
answerable proofs  I  had  given  that  J.  S.  G.  might  not 
impossibly  show  evidence  of  a  wish  to  still  appear  to  he 
right.  He  appears  rather  to  have  smarted  under  my 
remark,  and  which  he  says  he  thanks  me  for,  but  at 
the  same  time  instead  of  candidly  admitting  that  I  had 
proved  him  wrong  (andhemayrememberthat  he  took  the 
initiative  in  first  contradicting  me  when  I  was  right)  he 
is  now  silent  as  to  the  subject  of  original  disputation  he 
initiated,  hut  he  brings  for  the  first  time  rich  limes  into 
the  question,  and  wants  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  terms 
"poorbme"  and  "  rich  lime  "  are  used  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  him  what 
rich  lime  baa  to  do  with  the  question  he  first  erroneously 
contradicted  mo  on?  His  last  letter  would  cause  any  one 
to  suppose  that  I  must  have  denied  the  term  poor  lime  or 
else  rich  Ume,  or  both  ;  but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  there- 
fore such  statements  would  tend  to  thi-ow  a  false  com- 
plexion on  the  subject  imder  dispute.  I  believe  in  three 
distinct  kinds  of  lime,  and  so  stated  in  my  first  paper,  such 
being  poor  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  rich  lime.  J.S.  G. 
sought  to  reduce  the  three  to  two  by  confusing  poor  lime 
and  hydrauUc  lime  aa  one  and  the  same,  and  I  have 
proved  that  they  are  not  the  s,ame,  and  now  J.  S.  G. 
seeks,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  to  prove  that  they  are 
the  same  because  the  remaining  third  term  and  one  of  the 
two  in  dispute  are  used  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  that  therefore  the  other  one  of  the  two  in  dispute 
must  he  included  in  the  former,  and  that  therefore  there 
are  but  two,  and  that  as  a  consequence  poor  limes  are 
hydraulic  limes,  but  I  have  already  proved  to  the  contrary, 
and  therefore  what  is  the  use  of  going  on  in  such  absur- 
dity ?  It  would  be  much  better  to  retreat  to  common 
sense  at  once  than  waste  time  with  such  nonsense.  If 
J.  S.  G.  studies  a  little  more  I  apprehend  that  he  -will 
find  the  Science  and  Art  Department  allows  thatthere  are 
as  many  kinds  of  Ume  as  stated  by  me  at  the  first,  and 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  moreover  J.  S.  G.  says  th.at  I 
seem  to  think  he  did  not  quote  from  good  authority.  I  must 
beg  to  inform  hinn  that,  seeing  that  all  the  recent  autho- 
rities prove  him  to  be  wrong,  as  they  do  not  vary  on  this 
one  question  that  I  am  aware  of,  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  J.  S.  G.  quoted  on  any  authority  hut  his  own ; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  quoted  nothing  yet,  but  come  down 
with  flat  assertion,  devoid  of  proof  or  substantiation,  and 
I  think  the  identical  word  "  seem  "  is  inapplicable.  And 
to  conclude,  I  will  ask  J.  S.  G.  -whether  he  means  to 
imply  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  teaches  that 
there  are  buttwo  kinds  of  lime  while  there  are  three  ;  or  if 
they  teach  that  there  are  three,  then  how  does  that  sup- 
port his  assertion  that  there  are  but  twi  !  And,  a  jain,  if 
he  will  still  continue  to  state  that  they  teach  there  are  hut 
two,  then  where  is  their  text-book  on  limes,  and_  whoia 
its  author,  and  whence  his  authority, 
iLsher  ? — Hen'rv  Ambrose. 

[5773.]— Lime.— J.  S.  Goldthorp 
enee  between  rkh,  pnoi 
explained  on  pa:i:e>  '2x2' 

struction:  P.irt  3,  ;M  ito —  .     ^  .  ,  -^  ^, 

and  specially  anaivj.l  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
South  Kensiii^'t'in  ix  iimuations.— C.  W. 

[5773.]— liime.- Ido  not  think  "  An  Ignorant  Man " 
could  find  better  definitions  of  the  terms  "fat'|  and 
"quick"  lime  than  those  given  by  General GUlmorem  his 
"Treatise  on  Limes,  &c."  (1872),  in  which  he  will  find,  m 
addition,  much  useful  information  on  the  subject.  Meagre 
limes  containing  sufficient  silica  can  f ■equently  be  con- 
verted into  hydraulic  limes  by  simply  grinding  them  be- 
fore burning,  as  I  have  done  on  a  large  scale  -with  a  lime- 
stone which  was  completely  devoid  of  hydrauUc  properties 
when  burnt  and  slaked  in  the  ordinary  way.  Will  H. 
Ambrose  kindly  inform  us  of  some  poor  Ume  containing 
no  alumina  ?  I  have  made  numerous  analyses  of  poor 
and  hydraulic  luncstones  from  different  localities,  but 
have  never  yet  met  with  one  devoid  of  alumina.  It  would 
also  be  highly  interesting  to  hear  something  niore  about 
the  softening  of  Ume  through  the  absorption  of  carbomo 
acid,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  having  hitherto 
considered  that  carbonic  acid  played  an  important  part  ■ 
the  induration  or  hardeninrj  of  lime  mortars 
Retd. 

1^5773.]- Lime,   "Poor"   and 


1  who  i 


3  nub 

rill  find  the  difler- 
dic  limes  carefully 
"  Notes  on  Building  Con- 
published  by  Ri\-ingtons, 


MEPLIES. 

[5773.]— Lime.— In  reply  to  J.  S.  Goldthorp,  it  will 

be  best  to  review  the  pointa  at  issue  and  to  quote  that 

which  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  what  J.S.  Gold- 

thoi-p  writes  is  erroneous.     On  May  i!3rd,  "  An  Ignorant 


-W-ILTEB  F. 

Rich"— These 

adjectives  ai-e  gen'eraUy  used  to  express  the  hydrauUcity 
or  otherwise  of  the  lime,  though  the  terms  are  not  alto- 
gether applicable  as  descriptive  of  this  property.  I'oor 
Ume"  is  Ume  which  contains  ingredients,  such  as  sand, 
having  no  chemical  actien  upon  the  carbonate,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  altogether  true  to  say  it  is  hydi-aubc.  Poor 
limes  slake  slowly,  and  expand  veiy  little.  Hydraulic 
lime  contams,  besides  the  carbonate,  foreign  constituents 
that  combine  chemicaUy  and  produce  setting  under  water. 
The  terms  are  thus  not  altogether  interchangeable. 
"Rich  or  fat"  Umes  are  those  derived  from  the  cilcina- 
tion  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  Ume,  without 
foreign  ingredients,  and  in  the  process  of  slaking  they 
crack  and  sweU  with  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 
The  classification  of  limes  has  been  .ari-anged  as  {oUo\ra : 
1  rich,  fat,  or  pure  limes ;  2,  poor  Umes ;  3,  hyclrnuuo 
limes.  It  wiU  be  observed,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that 
hydrauUc  Ume,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  pure  liine  is  rather 
to  be  classed  under  "  poor  "  or  mcjigrc  than  "  fat  Ume, 
and  hence  the  confusion  that  has  arisen.  H  -•Vrabrose  3 
quotations  prove  this.  Hydraulic  Umes  contain  a  largo 
percentage  of  clay,  magnesia,  &c.,  but  when  cirbonate  of 
magncsii  is  present  to  a  Large  dogi-ee  lime  w  rendered 
hydrauUc,  and  the  magnosian  limestones  of  Yorkshire 
produce  eminently  hydrauUc  limes.- G.  H.  G. 
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[6787.1— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Boofs— The 
first  and  most  important  p:iit  of  the  construction  is  that 
the  walls  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
rafter ;  if  the  collar  is  above  the  walls  or  foot  of  rafter, 
then  the  collai-  is,  as  "  S."  says,  simply  a  strut ;  if  the 
collar  is  put  in  tension,  it  shows  that  the  walls  have 
spread.  The  only  use  of  a  collar  as  regai-ds  sU-ength  is 
that  it  shortens  the  span  or  length  of  beai-ing  of  rafter, 
thereby  saving  material  by  reducint?  the  sectional  area  of 
ratter.  The  load  on  beam  is  distributed,  and  requires 
the  same  sectional  area  proportions  as  are  inclined  to  a 
hoiTzontiU  beam— that  is,  section  X  by  length  of  rafter 
between  supports,  and  divide  by  the  horizontal  span 
between  the  same  supports.  I  am  at  present  designing  a 
cupola  roof  to  cover  a  floor  space  47ft.  X  37ft.  without 
any  intermediate  ties  or  supports  between  floor,  and  a 
curb  on  the  top  for  ciUTvingr  wood  shaft  33ft.  above  floor 
and  2-lft.  above  walls,  t  am  workin.tr  on  the  theoiy  of 
"S.,"  inc'.ined  sti-uts  carrying  a  load  above  the  collar, 
keeping  in  mind  the  very  important  part  the  wind  takes 
in  the  strains  on  a  roof,  particularly  hi^h-pitched  ones. 
It  always  has  a  tendency  to  racking  the  roof  at  the  point 
of  intei-section  of  collar  and  rafter,  which  in  my  case 
acts  as  a  lever,  but  in  that  of  "  S."  as  a  load  on  an  in- 
clined beam,  whose  weakest  part  is  at  the  collar  by  being 
mortised  for  tension  of  collar,  and  supported  by  another 
beam  (opposite  rafter),  same  section,  &c.,  as  the  wind 
will  exeit  the  greatest  strain  on  the  roof  in  that  position 
in  which  it  is  least  able  to  bear  it,  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to 
the  walls.— B.  S. 

[5303.]— Proportion  in  Ciitiroii  Architecture. 
— Errata. — In  last  week's  reply,  2nd  column,  22nd  line, 
read  "perpendicular  to  the  phine  of  same"  instead  of 
"perpendicular'  to  the  plan  of  same."— H.  A. 

[5S00.] — Extras. — It  is  quite  right  for  an  architect  to 
charge  5  per  cent,  on  extras  if  those  extras  have  been 
canied  out  under  Iiis  supervision ;  but  it  is  certainly 
wrong  to  charge  2;.  per  cent,  for  quantities  if  no  quan- 
tities have  been  provided  for  such  extras.  — "Williai 
Jackson. 

[5811.]— Store  Floors.— In  reply  to  "  Safety ,"  1 
shall  presume  that  he  has  his  longitudinal  beam  and 
columns  already  coiToctly  calculated ;  but  if  he  is  not 
quite  sure,  I  would  advise  him  to  ascertain,  and  especially 
concerning  the  columns,  &c.  Iron  flitches  are  in  strength 
to  pitch  pine  as  about  5  to  1,  the  sectional  area  being  the 
same,  and  provided  they  be  prevented  from  twisting.  In 
price  they  are  about  as  15  to  1,  the  area  being  the  same, 
and  therefore  stieugth  for  strength,  the  ii'on  is  about 
three  times  the  price  of  the  pitch  pine,  and  therefore 
where  space  matters  not,  pitch  pine  is  the  cheapest  and 
best.  To  calculate  the  strength  requii'ed  for  each  cross 
binder,  and  which  should  have  a  long  beaiing  across  the 
wall  on  a  York  stone  corbel,  and  to  be  two-thirds  the 
thickness  of  wall  so  as  to  give  a  fair  pressure  on  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  we  can  call  the  bearing  in  the  clear 
12ft.,  then  6  X  12  =  72ft.  super,  of  floor  space ;  and  let 
us  suppose  the  height  equal  to  9ft.  in  the  clear.  Let  us 
discover  the  weight.  A  bushel  of  new  wheat  will  weigh 
621b.,  and  a  cubic  foot  about  501b.,  and  when  placed  in 
sacks  will,  if  there  be  several,  occupy  about  a  quarter  of 
ita  own  space,  added  to  its  own  space  for  interstices 
between  sacks,  &c.,  and  therefore  the  space  covered  will 
only  have  about  4-5ths  of  the  weight  per  foot  super., 
viz.,  501b.,  and  which  will  then  be  but  401b.  per  foot 
super,  and  1ft.  high  ;  whence  9ft.  high  will  give  3601b.  per 
foot  super.,  equal  to  3cwt.  241b.,  and  if  we  say  301b.  as 
the  weight  of  the  floor  (itwould  be  about  201b.)  we  obtain 
a^cwt.  as  the  safe  load  per  foot  super,  the  floor  is  to 
carry,  including  ita  own  weight ;  but  if  the  height  were 
made  much  mo.-e  the  weight  would  increase  in  proportion, 
andmight  then  become  4cwt.,  or  even  more.  72  X  3J  = 
25^i:.  =  safe  distiibutcd  load,  and  252  -r  2  will  be  = 
126cwt.  =  safe  load  on  the  centre,  and  126cwt.  X  4  will 
be  504cwt.,  and  equal  to  the  required  breaking  weight  on 
the  centre  of  binder.  Now,  to  discover  the  scantling,  let 
us  determine  on  12in.  as  the  depth  and  discover  the 
breadth.  At  12in.  between  supports  and  lin.  square  a 
piece  of  pif«h  pine  will  break  with,  sav,  6cwt. ;  then  12in. 
deep  with  144  x  5cwt.  =  720cwt.,  and  if  12ft.  between 
bearings,  then  with  720  -^  12  =  GOowt.  and  604cwt. 


tstatjsk  supply  and  sanitary 

biattees. 

Canteebuet.— On  'tt'eduesday  week,  an  inquiry 
was  held  .at  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  before  Mr. 
John  L.ambert,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  into  an  appUciitiou  from  the  corpora- 
tion for  sanction  to  borrow  £3,500  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  sewerage.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  the  city 
surveyor,  explained  the  plan  he  has  devised,  statin 
that  the  sewage  would  be  pumpod  a  height  of  Sft. 
would  be  passed  thi-ough  mechanical  filters,  and 
passed  upon  IS  acres  of  land  in  a  clarified  state. 
From  800,000  to  a  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 
would  be  disposed  of  daily,  and  under  cross-exam 
ination  Mr.  Hall  said  ho  considered  the  site  was 
large  enough,  and  that  12  gallons  of  liquid  could  be 
received  on  each  square  y.ard  of  its  surface.  Oppo- 
sition was  raised  to  the  scheme  on  the  grounds  of 
its  costliness,  and  the  small  size  of  the  proposed 
filtration  area. 


will  give  8-4in.  as  the  breadth,  and  therefore  scantling 
will  be  12'  X  8J  or  12'  x  9'.  Then  for  a  floor  25' G' 
between  walls,  we  shall  say  12ft.  9in.  between  healings, 
say  13ft.,  and  we  had  12ft.  before,  and  in  the  13ft.  between 
bearings,  if  we  consider  the  same  scantling  as  before,  we 
have  now  but  12-13ths  of  the  strength,  but  oin  weight 
has  increased  by  l-13th  of  om-  present  weight,  or  byl-12th 
of  our  former  weight.  Let  us  first  adjust  oui-  scantling 
for  the  incrcr.scd  length  and  the  former  weight,  l-13th  of 
9in.  will  be  0-13ths  of  lin.,  say  J  ;  but  as  we  required  but 
8J,  let  us  now  say  9.[  as  our  new  breadth  to  carry  former 
load.  Now  we  require  to  add  l-12th  of  this  scantling  be- 
cause we  have  1-I2th  of  the  former  load  in  addition,  and 
l-12th  of  9,f  will  be,  say,  jin.,  and  therefore  =  lOin.,  and 
tiie  real  scantling  required  for  the  lesser  length  was  84 ' 
broad,  and  we  have  therefore  about  Ijin.  more  in  breadth, 
the  depth  being  as  before,  12in.,  whence  our  scantling  is 
now  12in.  deep  x  lOin.  broad.  "Live  load,"  as  I  under- 
stand it,  refeis  to  a  moring  loiid,  as  on  a  railway  or 
bridge,  with  a  road  over  it,  and  does  not  apply  to  a'sta- 
tionaryload.  ".Safety"  did  not  know  what  weight  was 
on  the  floors :  how  did  he  arrive  at  his  columns  and 
longitudinal  beam  !  'Wlien  the  sacks  are  placed  one  on 
the  other,  they  will  flatten  much  at  the  sides,  and  there- 
fore become  denser  for  the  same  space,  and  therefore 
nught  occupy  perh.ips  l-7th  more  space,  and  therefore 
might  hriiiL-  tli,^  M'cTL-lit  fnriiff   in  li..i?tit  nearly  as  high 

"«•  ■■•■';"■   '■■■'  ■   "'';■'   '' .,':.-,.-^  ..'.'  .;.,.,1  would  be 

noni  ■  -  '      ■■  ,  I   I     ,|,       'i.iuld  always 

^ei'l'"   I    •■:■!      '  .    I!     ■■'■'■'  .lii  •  !.   1!..  ;    «iU,  if  l-Sth 

dciT,  I  ,!;.■  :-■,!;  it. M.Lh.iii  ;;:..-, L..:,-ii,ui  Lhu  beam.  If 
placed  uppcmvist,  they  nill  not  weaken  it;  and  if  they 
come  in  the  way  of  the  spikes,  tliev  should  be  bored.  But 
the  necessary  care  might  not  be  tak'en,  but  the  beams  split 
and  weakened  thereby,  whence  is  a  good  reason  whv 
trenails,  previously  driven  through  an  iron  giiuge  and 
then  into  holes  bored,  would  be  the  best  fastening  — 
Henry  Ambrose. 

The  President,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  gave  a 
I'oiivtrsazioih-  on  Weilnesday  evemng  at  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Teajtwats  and  the  Repair  of  Roads.—./ 
summons  was  recently  taken  out  at  the  Marylebon 
police-coiu't  by  the  Loudon  Carriage  Owners'  Pro 
tection  Society  agaiust  the  Xorth  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  to  compel  them  to  keep  the 
roads  used  by  them  in  proper  order.  The  case  was 
dismissed  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  or  the  Yestry  were  the  only  parties 
who  could  sue.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  superior 
court,  and  argued  before  Mr.  Justice  H,aw"kins,  who 
decided  that  the  magistrate  had  rightly  dismissed 
the  summons.  The  Carriage  Owners'  Protection 
Society  have  consequently  appealed  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  enforce  compliam 
with  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  board  has 
the  point  under  consideration  in  committee. 

CHIPS. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Burnham 
Somerset,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  of  Barnstaple ;  and  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Kitch,  builder,  of  Bridgwater. 
It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  constructed  in  mountain 
limestone  with  freestone  dressings.  The  inter" 
fittings  are  of  stained  pitch-pine.  The  cost  has 
been  £1,300. 

The  foimdation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist School-chapel  was  laid  at  Hoddlesden,  near 
Darwen,  on  Saturday.  Messrs.  Thackeray  and 
Woods,  of  Darwen,  are'the  architects  ;  Mr.  John 
Knowles  has  taken  the  contract  for  masonry,  and 
Mr.  W.  Kay  that  for  joiners'  work.  The  buildini 
will  be  Gothic  in  style,  with  open-timbered  pitch 
pine  roof,  and  will  accommodate  2-50  scholars.  The 
cost  will  be  £1.50. 

The  tower  of  Melton  church,  near  Huddersfield, 
has  just  been  fitted  with  a  carillon  playing  fourteen 
tunes  on  ten  bells ;  it  has  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  and  Co.,  of  Croydon. 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Archajological  Society 
yesterday  (Thursday)  afternoon  visited  the  very 
interesting  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark- bridge,  in  which  a  lecture  describing 
its  architectural  history  and  character  was  read  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  DoUman,  who  has  for  a  dozen  years  pas"t 
made  the  building  an  object  of  study  The  mem- 
bers afterwards  proceeded  to  Wren's  Church  of  St. 
Mary-at-HiU,  in  Eastcheap,  where  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Trower  read  extracts  from  the  ancient 
registers  and  churchwardens'  accounts.  We  shall 
pubhsh  a  full  report  of  the  meeting  next  week. 

The  corner-stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  were  laid  in  Grange-road,  Haslingden,  on 
Saturday.  The  cliapel  will  be  built  of  stone,  and 
mil  cost  £4,500.  Beneath  it  wUl  be  a  schoolroom 
and  vestries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Improvement 
Commissioners,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  question  of 
the  outfall  for  the  sewerage  works  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  decliued  to  sanction  the  borrowing  of 
money  for  the  puqiose  of  carrying  out  the  foreshore 
and  esplanade  scheme '  devised  by  Mr.  Creeke,  the 
outfall  should  now  be  carried  under  the  pier  straight 
out  to  sea,  a  distance  of  some  1,200  or  1,300ft. 

At  the  East  Kent  quarter  sessions,  on  Tuesday, 
Charles  Edw.ard  Andrews,  builder,  of  Ashford,  a 
bankrupt,  was  indicted  for  haying  disposed  of  about 
£100  worth  of  furniture,  &c.,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour. 

The  Midland  and  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
panies opened  on  Tuesday  their  new  Swinton  and 
Kuottingloy  joint  line  for  passenger  traffic. 

The  comer  stone  of  new  board  schools  at  Spring- 
grove,  Huddersfield,  was  laid  on  Monday  week. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  308  boys,  308  girls, 
.and  467  infants,  and  the  cost  per  head  will  be 
£12  18s.  7d. 


(Bill  MccJTaMt 

Ipswich  has,  for  an  East  Anglian  borough 
and  port,  increased  in  size  and  importance  with 
unusual  rapidity.  The  population  is  now  four 
times  the  number  living  in  the  town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Many  of  the  public 
works  and  buildings  and  town  improvements 
this  steady  advance  in  prosperity  has  demanded 
have  been  deferred  till  they  have  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  consequence  being  that  now 
that  the  town  council  are  waking  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  these  duties  are  crowding 
thick  upon  them.  At  the  present  time  they  have 
in  hand  the  construction  of  new  entrance  to  dock, 
estimated  to  cost  £60,000  ;  erection  of  new  post- 
office  and  school-board  offices,  which  Mr.  Barry 
reports  cannot  be  provided  for  £7,000  ;  new 
museum  which  vrill  also  certainly  exceed  the 
estimate,  £10,000;  extensive  and  expensive  re- 
pairs to  the  new  town  hall;  new  board  schools 
and  additions ;  street  improvements  ;  a  tender 
amounting  to  £43,000  was  last  week  accepted  for 
a  system  of  sewerage  into  the  river  Orwell,  the 
outfall  being  several  miles  below  the  town ;  a 
series  of  tramways  are  about  to  be  formed  through 
the  town  by  a  limited  liability  company ;  and 
this  week  an  advertisement  appears  in  our 
columns  announcing  a  fresh  competition  in  which 
100  guineas  premium  is  ofltered  by  the  council  for 
the  best  design  for  a  new  corn-exchange,  shops, 
and  offices,  to  bo  built  adjoining  the  town-hall,  so 
as  to  foion  a  complete  block  of  public  buildings. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  com- 
petitions recently  decided  the  town  council  of 
Ipswich  have  failed  to  give  unmixed  satisfaction 
to  competitors.  A  correspondent  signing  himself 
"  A.  B.  C."  writes,  with  reference  to  the  Public 
HaU  Alteration  competition  in  that  town, 
dra^^^ng  attention  to  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Ipswich  town  council,  in  which  they  state 
that,  having  considered  the  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  to  which  the  i^remium  of 
£50  was  awarded,  they  cannot  recommend  their 
adoption,  as,  amongst  other  objections,  they  will 
' '  entirely  unfit  the  hall  for  t'ue  use  to  which  it 
has  been  put."  "  A.  B.  C."  adds,  "The  prin- 
cipal condition  in  this  competition  was  that  the 
hall  was  not  to  h:--  juijittod  for  its  present  uses, 
but  from  the  above  paragraph  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  premium  has  been  awarded  to  a  competitor 
who  has  violated  the  conditions." 

Anothee  of  the  competitions  just  settled  in 
Ipswich,  that  of  the  Museum  and  School  of  Art 
buildings,  has  provoked  even  more  controversy 
among,st  those  who  were  induced  to  take  jiart  in 
it.  We  referred  1  ist  week  to  the  discussion  the 
committee's  first  decision  had  caused,  and  to  the 
strange  change  of  front  that  occurred  on  a 
reconsideration  of  the  matter.  The  following 
brief  grumble  we  clip  from  a  local  newspaper : — 
"'S\Tiy  is  it  that  the  three  designs  (the  best,  of 
course)  that  were  selected  and  submitted  to  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  were  afterwards  thought  of 
insufficient  merit  for  the  premiums  ?  At  present 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  appear  absurd 
to  a  Competing  Architect." 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  a  detailed  report 
of  the  brick  industry  on  the  Hudson  Kivcr,  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  firms  engaged  in  the 
business,  the  capacity  of  the  works,  the  output 
last  year,  the  pi'esent  supply,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed.  It  appears  that  between 
Tarrytown  and  Albany  there  are  upward  of  150 
brickyards,  varying  in  productive  capacity  from 
20,000  to  140,000  bricks  a  day  in  the  working 
season.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  west  bauk  of 
the  river,  wliich  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
upply  of  proper  material.  The  sand  is  usually 
found  at  the  surface,  and  the  clay  a  few  feet 
below,  although  the  latter  is  frequently  obtained 
at  the  surface  and  the  sand  at  another  point 
near  at  hand.  The  tempering-maohines  and 
brick-presses  are  now  nearly  all  run  by  steam- 
power  ;  but  the  material  is  still  carted  by  horses, 
.and  all  other  parts  of  the  labotu'  are  performed 
by  hand.  The  wages  paid  last  year  ranged  from 
60  cents  to  3  dels,  a  day,  according  to  skill  and 
ability  to  perform,  "boss"  burners  getting  the 
highest  wages  and  boys  the  lower  rate  ;  the 
whole  averaging  above  1  dol.  25  cents  a  day. 
The  leading  establishments — seventy  or  more  in 
number — have  a  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
4,000,000  bricks.  The  great  brick  centre  is 
Haverstraw  Bay,  where  about  40  separate 
manufacturers  are  establi.shed,  includiug  the 
largest  on  the  river. 
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DEESDENtliis  year  is  anxiovis  to  follow  the  lead 
given  by  Antwerp,  Basle,  Florence,  and  other 
towns  wliich  from  time  to  time  have  had  exhibi- 
tions of  the  working  of  the  painters  whose  names 
are  mostly  associated  with  those  places.  Dres- 
den, however,  not  having  any  special  celebrity 
of  its  own,  elects  for  its  representative  Raphael, 
whose  one  great  work  (the  Sistine  Madonna)  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery  is,  ijerhaps,  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  great  Korentiae  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  response  the 
projectors  of  the  Raphael  Loan  Exhibition  will 
receive  from  the  art  collectiou  of  uorthem 
Europe.  The  exhibition  is  not  limited  to  oil 
paintings,  but  will  include  drawings  a-jd  studies 
by  Raphael  himself,  and  specimens  of  the  most 
valuable  reproductions,  engravings,  mezzotints, 
etchings,  and  photographs  of  his  works  in  pubhc 
and  private  galleries.  The  exhibition  will  open 
early  in  August,  and  though  not  likely  to  be 
exhaustive,  or  even  approaching  completeness, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  and  interesting. 

A  DEPFTATIOK  from  the  Lambeth  S'estry  and 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  had  an  interview 
on  Monday  with  Mr.  Cross,  at  the  Home  Office, 
to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  inadequate  state  of  the 
sewers  for  the  prevention  of  floods.  Sir  H.  W. 
Peek  introduced  them,  and  stated  that  owing  to 
the  defective  and  deficient  construction  of  the 
main-drainage  sewers  in  the  dictriets  of  Lambeth 
and  Wandsworth,  not  only  dozens  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  constantly  flooded  at  nearly 
every  great  rainfall,  thus,  besides  damaging 
property,  seriously  affecting  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  floods  of  which  they  com- 
plained were  getting  worse  every  year.  In  1S77 
there  were  three  floods  from  rainfalls,  in'espective 
of  floods  arising  from  the  overflow  of  the  Thames. 
In  1878  there  were  in  the  Wandsworth  district 
200  houses  flooded;  in  January,  1879,  450;  in 
May  last  about  the  same  number ;  and  a  short 
time  ago,  440.  Tlie  medical  ofiicer's  report  on 
the  subject  set  out  that  in  the  parish  of  Battersea, 
which  had  been  flooded  last  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, nearly  all  the  inhabitants  living  in  the 
houses  so  flooded  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
diseases  likely  to  result  from  sewage  flooding,  such 
as  typhoid  fever,  &o.  The  floods  also  impregnated 
the  houses  with  deposits  of  .sewage.  The  board 
had  taken  advice  from  the  Attorney- General  and 
Mr.  E.  Clarke,  who  recommended  them  to  apply 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  they  hoped  that  an 
inquiry  would  be  granted  by  him.  After  a  con- 
versation, in  which  it  was  lu'ged  by  the  deputa- 
tion that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
neglected  its  duty.  Sir.  Cross  said  the  deputation 
wanted  him  to  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  in- 
stituting an  inquiry.  He  added,  "Yon  ask  me 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  prosecute.  I  have  the 
power  to  make  inquiry  and  to  prosecute,  if  I 
think  fit.  Of  com-se  this  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  continue,  and  in  some  way  or  other  it 
ought  to  be  remedied.  I  shall  not  say  more  than 
that  to-day,  but  I  shall  consider  the  question." 

M.  LErEVEE  DE  SucT,  President  of  the  Societe 
des  Geometres  of  France,  and  of  the  Provisional 
International  Committee  of  Surveyors,  was  en- 
tertained at  dinner  on  Monday  week  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors, in  the  hall  of  the  institution.  No.  12, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster.  The  Pre- 
sident (Mr.  W.  Sturge)  was  supported  by  the 
Hon.  J.  K.  Howard,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gore,  Mr. 
G.  Ridley,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bourne,  and  other  visitors  and  by  a  large 
representation  of  the  Council.  M.  Lefevi'e, 
whose  health  was  proposed  by  the  President  in 
very  complimentary  term^,  expressed  the  plea- 
sure which  he  felt  in  acccjiting  the  hospitality 
of  his  professional  brethren  in  England,  and  in 
renewing  an  acquaintance  formed  under  such 
agreeible  circumstances  with  the  members  of 
the  English  Delegation  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Surveyors  held  in  Paris  in  last  July. 
He  concluded  by  inviting  the  English  members 
of  the  International  Committee  to  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  July  next, 
when  it  is  intended  to  formally  constitute  the 
pcimanent  International  Committee. 

A  DisTEESSi!i(>  case  of  wholesale  poisoning, 
through  criminal  iguorance  or  worse,  has  just 
occiu'red  in  a  country  .school  in  Vermont  (U.S.) 
The  school  opened  Monday,  May  20th,  and  as 
usual  the  children  got  their  water  from  a  little 
brook  that  ran  close  by.  The  teacher  noticed 
the  bad  tast"!  of  the  water,  and  forbade  its  use  ; 
but  the  caution  came  toj  late  or  was  neglected, 


and  in  a  little  while  seventeen  of  the  children 
were  prostrated  with  alai'ming  illness,  ten  or 
twelve  dying  within  a  day  or  two,  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  corrupting  so  rapidly  that  immediate 
burial  was  necessary.  Investigation  showed 
that  a  farmer  had  polluted  the  stream  by  the 
carcasses  of  a  horse  and  several  sheep,  and  the 
drainage  of  his  barnyard.  A  medical  investiga- 
tion resulted  in  a  rcj)ort  that  diphtheria  was  the 
cause  of  the  terrible  mortality,  aggravated  by 
poisoned  water. 

The  Bill  for  spoiling  London  Bridge  has  been 
refen'od  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  we  trust  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  Lord  Caimarvon's 
action  in  the  matter,  backed  by  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Street  and  others,  has  at  any  rate 
obtained  a  postponement  of  the  scheme, 
and  will  probably  insure  a  full  inquiry. 
We  have  received  numerous  suggestions 
from  outsiders  diuing  the  week  of  means 
for  widening  the  bridge  without  destroying  its 
appearance.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have 
said  aU  along,  that  it  is  useless  to  widen  the 
bridge  at  all  with  the  view  of  facilitating  traffic 
xiuless  the  northern  and  southern  approaches 
from  Shoreditch  ChiLTch  to  St.  George's  Church 
in  the  Borough  can  be  uniformly  widened  at  the 
same  time.  No  .line  of  thoroughfare  can  be 
considered  wider  than  its  narrowest  part,  and 
the  only  really  effectual  means  of  relieving 
London  Bridge  is  the  erection  of  another  bridge 
lower  down  the  Thames.  It  must  come  to  tliis 
sooner  or  later. 

The  following  are  the  admissions  this  month 
at  the  Architeotirral  School,  Royal  Academy: — 
Ist  class :  P.  Green,  W.  T.  Gooch,  W.  G.  Lewis, 
and  A.  T.  Kirby.  2nd  class :  C.  P.  Leach, 
C.  E.  Hobnes,  F.  Littlewood,  W.  B.  Smith, 
J.  J.  Jones,  F.  G.  Hooper,  and  C.  A.  Smith. 
Probations:  C.  Marshall,  F.  W.  Kichardson, 
W.  Bucknall,  E.  G.  Hardy,  B.  J.  Dicksee, 
J.  C.  Hambling,  G.  Frescb,  A.  S.  Haynes, 
J.  H.  Curry,  E.  A.  Woodrow,  and  J.  W. 
Simpson. 
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CHIPS. 

We  gave  cun'ency  last  week  to  the  report  that 
Cooper's  Hill  College  was  to  be  closed.  The 
Enr/iimr  contradicts  the  mmour,  and  Truth  re- 
asserts it. 

The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  East  Ward, 
Westmoreland,  have  instructed  Mr.  Watson,  C.E., 
to  prepare  plaus  and  estimates  for  sewering  the 
district  of  Bongate,  in  conjunction  with  the  sewer- 
age of  Appleby. 

A  new  Congregational  chm-ch  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Edge-lane,  Urmston,  Lancashire.  The 
architect  has  been  selected  in  competition,  and  Mr. 
RogerF.  Tolsou,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed 
The  accepted  plans  are  13th-century  Gothic  in 
character. 

Fullwood  Congregational  chapel,  Pitminster, 
Somerset,  has  been  reopened  after  renovation,  in- 
cluding new  floors  and  seats.  The  contract  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Withyman,  of  Corfe. 

A  new  loop  line  of  railway  at  Brighton  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  Tuesday.  It  diverges  from 
tlie  main  line  at  Preston  Park,  the  northern  subm'b 
of  Brighton,  aud  joins  the  Portsmouth  line  at 
Clifton\-ille,  or  "  West  Brighton,"  as  it  will  hence- 
forth be  designated. 

At  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  held  on  Tuesday, 
it  was  decided  to  r.aise  the  salary  of  the  coimty 
surveyor  to  £1,200  per  annum,  on  account  of  his 
many  years'  services  anil  the  great  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  his  duties  by  recent  legislation. 

The  members  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  So- 
ciety will  visit  St.  Alban's  Abbey  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  imder  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
G.  Gilbert  Scott. 


The  Alfreton  Local  Sanitary  Committee  have 
provisionally  accepted  the  highest  of  three  tenders 
sent  in  tor  the  construction  of  a  new  reservoir  at 
Somercotes — that  of  Messrs.  Colsou  Brothers, 
amoimting  to  .£3,67.5  Us.  7d.,  and  the  action  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Belper  Rural  Authority. 
The  lowest  tender  was  £676  lower. 

The  new  free  Ubrary  at  Derby  was  opened  on 
Satm'day  by  its  douor,  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P. 

In  our  notice  of  the  opening  of  Thm'les  Cathedral 
last  week  (p.  705,  last  vol.)  it  should  have  been 
stated  that  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  was  Mr. 
McMullen,  of  Mary-street,  Cork.  Mr.  Newstead, 
of  Fermoy,  has  carried  out  the  recent  works  of  im- 
provement under  Mr.  G.  C.  AshUn,  and  not  the 
entire  undertaking,  as  tlie  paragraph  would  imply. 

The  first  step  towards  the  erection  of  Churcher's 
College,  Petersfield,  was  taken  on  Wednesday  by 
Mr.  Crickmay,  the  architect.  Mr.  Soames,  the  clerk 
to  the  Governoi-s,  and  Mr.  Crook,  of  Southampton, 
the  contractor,  setting  out  the  building,  and  work- 
men are  now  engaged  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions, &c. 

Mr.  Frederick  Walsh  has  been  appointed  borough 
surveyor  of  Bm'nley,  Lancashire,  at  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year,  vice  Mr.  Edwards,  resigned. 

A  game  of  cricket  took  jjlace  on  the  Abbey 
Ground,  Thetford,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  between 
eleven  carpenters  and  eleveu  bricklayers  who  are 
at  work  on  the  new  grammar  school.  After  a  well- 
contested  game  the  bricklayers  became  the  win- 
ners. The  bowling  of  Mr.  Prentice,  clerk  of 
works,  was  very  effective. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  memorials  to  Major 
Whyte-Melville  shall  take  the  forms  of  a  drinkiug- 
fomitaiu  to  be  erected  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  at  Tetbury,  and  a  tablet  in 
the  Guards'  Chapel. 

The  new  line  extending  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  system  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to 
Festiniog — the  great  slate  quarrying  district  of 
Merionethshire — has  been  opened  this  week  for 
passenger  traffic. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  at 
Brussels  is  estimated,  in  the  report  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  about  41,000,000  francs. 
It  will  still  require  five  years  to  terminate  the 
building. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSI7ING  WEEK. 


Lamplough's  Pjrretic  Saline  is  refreshing' 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  Fevebs,  Biliousness, 
^M.tLLrox,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  sprinjj  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Jlakcr,  113,  Holhorn  Hill,     tsf  no  suisfi/Kfc- ;advt.] 


t^tubt  §Ltb%, 


WAGES  mOTEMENT. 

Sheffield. — A  meeting  of  master  builders  was 
held  on  Monday  night.  The  masters  agreed,  by 
resolution,  to  accept  8d.  per  hour  as  the  rate  of 
wages,  being  a  reduction  of  id.  per  hour,  but  they 
resolutely  declined  to  sign  the  old  rules.  It  was 
stated  that  all  vacancies  could  b.?  readily  filled  on 
these  conditions.  The  origiual  demand  of  the 
masters,  it  Avill  be  remembered,  was  a  reduction  of 
Id.  per  hour. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  be.st  quality.     Prices,  delivered  at  .any  part  of 
the  United  Ivhigdom,  given  on  appUcatiou  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmmster,  Somerset. 
Agent:  Mr.  E.  Ckickm.iv,  4,  A~,ar-streDt,  Lonclon, W.C. 
-[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

Alfreto?!.— For  the  construction  of  a  reseiToir  at 
Somercotes,  to  supply  -VHreton  witli  water,  for  the  Belper 
Um-al  Sanitarj'  Authoritj"  :  — 

Ojlson  Brothers  (accepted)  ...      £.3,675  11    7 

Millington      3,161    0    0 

EckettandCo 2,909  10    9 

B.vTH.- For  a  new  roof  to  part  of  workhouse,  for  the 
Bath  Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Wibley,  C.  (accepted) £219  10    0 

Brkstfobd.— For  proposed  studio  and  residence,  Bos- 
ton-road, Brentford,  for  M.  Auguste  Ballin.  Slosars. 
Smitliies  and  Gladman,  architects  :— 

Bnmsden         £1,375    0    0 

Gibson 1.250    0    0 

Beauchamp    1,21'J    0    0 
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Ctbitt  Towx,  E.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Glenpall- 
road  schools,  Cubitt  Town,  by  2CiO  places,  for  the  London 
School  Boanl.  Mr.  E.  K.  Eobson,  architect  to  the 
£oard  :  — 

Limn,  G £2,898    0    0 

Jerrard,  S.  J 2,156    0    0 

Wall,  Brothers         2,126    0    0 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J 2,114    0    0 

Cox,  C 2,083    0    0 

Atherton  and  Latta 2,010    0    0 

Sheffield  and  Prebble*       1,989    0    0 

•  Accepted,  plus  £125,  for  provisions  notincluded  in 

tender. 
[Cost  of  extension  of  school  btiildings,  including 
covered  playground,  £1,612  ;  cost  of  alteration  to  exist- 
ing buildings  and  w.c.'s,  &c.,  £317  ;  cost  of  foundations 
to  main  buildings,  £155  :  cost  per  lieJ*4  of  enlargement 
only,  £10  lis.  4d.  ;  cost  per  head  of  complete  school,  £11 
7s.9d.l 

Darwen.— For  new  co-operative  stores  for  the  Provi- 
dent Co-operative  Society  (Limited).  : — 

Kay,  W £715    0    0 

Hcavyside,  J 710    0    0 

OrreU,  J.  and  Sons  (accepted)        ...        690    0    0 
East  Kent.— For  the  erection  of  external  -water-closets 
at  Barming-heath  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  for 
the  Mjigistrates  of  Kent  : — 

ClementsandWallis  (accepted)  ...     £3,496    0    0 

FCLnAM,  S.W.— For   the  erection   of  a   school  for  600 

children  (with  desks  five  rows  deep),  in  North-end,  Ful- 

liam,  for  the  Ijondon  School  Boaid.    Mr.  E.  B.  Eobson, 

architect  to  the  Board : — 


Marsland,  J. 
Higgs  and  Hill 
Shepherd,  W. 

Jenar,  S.  J 

Thompson,  J 

Aitchison  and  "Walker 

Brass,  W 

Hook  and  Oldrey     ... 

Hobson,  J.  D 

■Wall,  C 

Tongue,  "W.* 

*  Accepted,  with  an  additi( 


£5,770  0  0 

5,569  0  0 

5,550  0  0 

5,541  0  0 

5,377  0  0 

5,232  0  0 

5,178  0  0 

5,177  0  0 

5,158  0  0 

5,110  0  0 

5,006  0  0 
1  of  £100  for  plastering. 


[Cost  of  site  (area  31,020  square  feet)  £3,154  9s.  ;  cost 
of  school  buildings,  mcluding  teachers'  rooms  and  closets, 
£4,270 ;  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £220  ;  cost 
of  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £266  ;  cost  of  schoolkeeper's 
house,  £3o0 ;  cost  per  head  of  school  buildings  only, 
£7  2s.  4d.  ;  total  cost  per  head  of  buildings,  including 
boundary  walls,  schoolkeeper's  house,  &c.,  £S  IDs.  2d.] 

Hawpstead. — For  house  and  studio,  Hampstead-hill- 
pardens,  for  Mr.  T.  Collier.  Messrs.  Batterbury  and 
Huxley,  architects  : — 

Exclusive  of  fence,  w.xlls,  and  fittings  : — 

Manley £3,290    0    0 

Hasipstead. — For  detached  villa  residence,  Hampstead- 
hill-gardens.  Messi-s.  Batterbury  and  Huxley,  archi- 
tects :— 

Manley  (estimated  cost)     £3,000    0    0 

Havebstock-Hill. — For  repairs  and  painting  to  the 
Orphan  Working  School.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Hte,  architect, 
41,  Bloomsbury-square,  "W.C.  :  — 

Hai-per £714    0    0 

Staines  and  Son  528    0    0 

Boden      510    0    0 

Ipswich. — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  for  the 

Town  Council.    Mr.  Peter  Bniff,  C.E.,  engineem  :- 

Pearson  and  Sous,  of  Bradford'...    £43,000    0    0 

•  Recommended  for  adoption. 

Ipswich.— For  repairs  to  the  Town  Hall.  Mi-.  Frederick 

Barnes,  of  Hatton-court,  Ipswich,  architect  : — 

Bennett  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich*      ...     £1,210    0    0 

*  Accepted. 

[Lowest  of  five  tenders  received.] 

Leatherukad. — For   the   erection   of   detached   villa 

residence,    Belmont-road,     for    Stephen   "Walker,    Esq. 

Messrs.  Smithies  and  Gladman,  architects  : — 

Hickenbotham  (accepted) £1,195    0    0 

Leatherhead.— For  the  erection   of  a   pair  of  semi- 
detached villas,  Belmont-road,  Leatherbcad,  for  Stephen 
"Walker,  Esq.  Messrs.  Smithies  and<jladman,  architects  : — 
Hickenbotham  (accepted) £1,145    0    0 


IsLisCtTOX,  N.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,200 
children  (with  desks  five  rows  deep)  in  "\Venloek-road, 
New  North-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Robson,  architect  to  the  Board  ;  — 

Brass,  W £10,552    0    0 

PerryandCo 10,416    0    0 

Peto,  Bros 10,161    0    0 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R 10,045    0    0 

Pritehard,  O.S 9,991    0    0 

Hook  and  Oldrey 9.990    0    0 

Boyce,  T 9,894    0    0 

"Wall,  Bros 9,872    0    0 

Lawrence,  E 9,716    0    0 

Atherton  and  Latta  9,566    0    0 

Grover,  J 9,4S8    0    0 

Cox,  C 9,453    0    0 

Kirk  and  Pvandall' 9,424    0    0 

•  Accepted,  plus  £550,  for  provisions  not  included  in 

tender. 
[Cost  of  site  (area  17,850  square  feet)  £10,537  43.  9d.  ; 
cost  of  school  buildings,  including  teachers'  rooms,  closets 
&c.,  £9,005  ;  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  and 
covered  playground  on  roof,  £244  ;  cost  of  boundary  walls 
and  gates,  £320 ;  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  hous?,  £405  ; 
cost  per  head  of  school  buildings  only,  £7  10s.  Id.  ;  total 
cost  per  head  of  buildings,  including  boundary  walls, 
schoolkeeper's  house,  &c.,  £3  6s.  2d.] 

Islington,  N. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,000 
children  (with  desks  five  rows  deep)  on  the  site  inThom- 
hill-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Rob- 
son,  architect  to  the  Boai-d  : — 

"Webber,  C 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R. 

Brass,  "W 

Pritehard,  G.  S 

Grover,  J 

Lawrence,  E 

Boyce,  T 

"Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

Cox.  C 

WaU,  Brothers         

Aitchison  and  Walker- 
'  Accepted,  plus  £430,  for  provisions  not  included  in 

tender. 
[Cost  of  site  (area  20.870  square  feet)  £4,757  ;  cost  of 
school  buildings,  including  teachers'  rooms  and  closets, 
£7,626  ;  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £457  ;  cost 
of  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £618  ;  cost  per  head  of 
school  buildings  only,  £7  12s.  6d.  ;  total  cost  per  head  of 
buildings,  including  covered  playgrounds,  schoolkeeper's 
house,  &c.,  £8  14s.] 

Leicester. — For  new  lecture  hall  and  club  premises, 
&c.,  in  Humberstone  Gate,  for  the  Leicester  Secular  Hall 
Company.  Mi".  W.  Lamer  Sugden,  architect,  Leek. 
Quantities  suppUed  by  the  architect 

Hewitt,  Geo 

Plant,  A 

Bromage,  F.,  Derby 

Riddett,  J 

Bland,  H.  and  Son 

KeUett,  J.  C 

Butteris,  C 

Burdett,  J 

Excavator,  bricklayer,  tiler, 
Hutchiiis( 


£9,426 

0 

9,318 

0 

9,160 

0 

9,055 

0 

8,994 

0 

8,993 

(> 

8,990 

0 

8,924 

0 

8,867 

0 

8,700 

0 

8,271 

0 

£2,750  0  0 

2,730  0  0 

2,412  0  0 

2,324  0  0 

2,316  0  0 

2,297  0  0 

2,290  0  0 

2,210  0  0 
arpenter  and  joiner  :- 

...      £1,984  "  - 


Herbert,  T.  and  "W 1,S9S    0    0 

Excavator,  biicklaver  and  tiler  :  — 

Collier,  C.  J " £970    0    0 

Riddett,  J 888    0    0 

Taunt  and  Smith         885  H    6 

Burdett,  J.  (accepted)  829    G    0 

Eutteriss,  C.  (withdrawn)    765    0    0 

Carpenter  and  .loiner  : — 
Harrison,  Prime  &  Wood,  Buxton     £1,193    0    0 

Marston  

Senfield,  J 

Pailthorpe       

Riddett,  J 

Ratnett,  H.  F 

Cox,  J 

Wilson,  R-,  Darlington  (accepted) 
Ironf  ounder  and  Smith  : 

Hlston  (accepted)        

Holden,  R,   W.,    Shelfield  (heatiug 
onlvl 


817  14  9J 


738  15 

697  10 
633    0 

£103    6 


Plasterer  :— 

CoUier,  C.  J £156    0    0 

Marston 103    0    0 

Austin,  Robert  (accepted)     99  10    0 

"Wheatley  (withdrawn)         73    0    0 

Stonemason  : — 
Staymaker,  Collin  and  Cromton    ...      £320    0    0 

Marshall  and  Castle 295    0    0 

Haves,  Harry,  Stafford         253    5    0 

Gotfey,  John      231  14    0 

Riddett,  J 251  10    0 

Lindley,  W.  (accepted)         240    0    0 

Plumber,  &c. 

Adams,  A £250    0    0 

M.atts  and  Biggs  245    0    0 

Hill.W.  (accepted)     209  10    0 

Putney. — For  new  wing  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  In- 
curables, West-hill,  Putney.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  and 
Hayes,  architects,  66,  Ludgate-bill,  E.G.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett,  30,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :  — 

Little £22,399    0    0 

Mark,  Patrick,  and  Sons 22,300    0    0 

Conder,  E 21,970    0    0 

HoUand  and  Hannen       21,890    0    0 

Brass,  W 21,853    0    0 

Dove,  Bros 21,725    0    0 

Rider,  Thos.  and  Sons     21,692    0    0 

Colls  and  Sons         21,587    0    0 

Shaw,  Geo 21,174    0    0 

Higgs  andHiU        20,944    0    0 

Goodman,  W.  (accepted) 19,988    0    0 

Romford. — For  making  roads  and  laying  drains,  gullies, 
&c.,  on  estate  at  Romford,  for  the  Birkbeck  Freehold 
Land  Society.  Mr.  St.  John  H.  Hancock,  Fumival's 
Innsurveyor  : — 

Pound,  P.  G.  (accepted)     £2,400    0    0 

(Granite  curbing  extra.) 
Soi'thwark,  S.E.— For  erecting  a  cookery  centre  and 
schoolkeeper's  house   at   Hunter   street   school,    for  the 
London  School  Board.    Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to 
the  Board  : — 

Higgs  and  HiU £798    0    0 

Hobson,  J.  D 700    0    0 

Tyerman,  J.  (accepted)         612    0    0 

Upper  Hollowat,  N. — For  the  enlargement  of  the 
Hai-grave  Park-road  school,  by  467  places  : — 

Langmead  and  Way  £6,150    0    0 

Robei-ts,  L.  H.  and  R 4,910    0    0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham        ...        4,784    0    0 

Nightingale.  B.  E 4,783    0    0 

Lawrence,  E 4,661     0    0 

Pritehard,  G.  S 4,642    0    0 

Aitchison  and  Walker-       4,609    0    0 

WiUiams,  G,  S.  S.  and  Son         ...       4,597    0    0 

Hobson.  J.  D 4,594    0    0 

Hook  and  Oldrey     4,587    0    0 

Grover,  J 4,534    0    0 

Boyce,  T.  (accepted  at  £3,965)  ...  4,494  0  0 
[Cost  of  extension  of  school  buildings,  including 
closets,  £3,695 ;  cost  of  e.xtension  of  playgi-ound, 
boundary  walls  and  gates,  £270  ;  cost  per  head  of  en- 
largement only,  £8  9s.  9d.  ;  cost  per  head  of  complete 
school,  £12  Is.  6d.] 

Wandsworth,  S.W. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  pro- 
viding seat  accommodation  for  600  children  (with  desks  5 
rows  deep)  in  Warple-way,  Wandsworth,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the 
Board  :— 

Higgs  and  HiU  £5,694    0    0 

Brass,  W 6,672    0    0 

Thompson,  J 5,572    0    0 

Wall,  Bros 5,469    0    0 

Lathev,  Bros 6,468    0    0 

Grover,  J 6,416    0    0 

Tverman.J 5,382    0    0 

Pritehard,  G.  S 5,369    0    0 

Hobson,  J.  D 6,319    0    0 

Downs,  W.' 5,225    0    0 

*  Accepted  at  £4,775.]  Cost  of  site  (area  31,110  square 
feet)  £820  15s.  2d.  ;  cost  of  school  buildings,  including 
teachers'  rooms  and  closets,  £4,465  ;  cost  of  tai-  pavement 
and  playground,  £155  ;  cost  of  boimdary  walls  and  gates, 
£275  ;  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  house,  £340  ;  cost  per  head 
of  school  buildings  only,  £7  8s.  lOd.  ;  total  cost  per  head 
of  buildings,  including  boundary  walls,  schooUieeper's 
house,  kc,  £8  14s.  6d.] 
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EIXED     COMPLETE. 


F.    BRABY    &    CO 


ESTABLISHED    1837, 


•? 


The  WIanufacturinc  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGE  CO. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND 

CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 


FITZROY     WORKS,     356     TO     369,     EUSTON      ROAD, 
ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW  &  CYPRUS. 


LONDON. 
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ZOyDOy,  FRIDAY,  JULY  11,   1879. 


THE  CITY  OF  LOXDOX  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

HAVING  at  last  been  permitted  to  make 
an  esammation  of  tlie  designs  for  the 
City  of  London  Schools,  -wliicli,  as  we  stated 
in  our  last  issue,  wQl  be   publicly  exhibited 
on  and  after  Monday  next,  we  are  now  able 
to  complete  o>ir  review  of  them.     Since  our 
last  notice  the  School  Committee  have   re- 
versed the  order  of  their  recommendation  as 
to  the  second  and  thii'd  designs,  the  position 
of  the  selected  plans  beins;  now  as  follows  : 
1,  "Live  and   Learn"  (Messrs.  Davis   and 
Emanuel);    2,   "Playgrounds"  (Mr.   T.  E. 
Knightley);  and   3,    "  SimpHcity "   (Mr.  T. 
C.  Clarke).  These  we  have  already  described. 
"We  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  say  on 
what  groimds   Mi-.   Knightley's   design  has 
been  placed  before  Mr.  T.  ChatfeUd  Clarke's, 
though  it  has  been  alleged  the  alteration  of 
the  resolution  has   been  amved  at  from  the 
reconsideration  of  certain  points  of  the  plan 
and  the  condition  as  to  the  cubical  space  to 
be  allowed  per  boy,  and  urged  in  an  anony- 
mous cii-cular  lately  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mon Council.     We  understand  also  that  it  is 
intended  to  award   "honourable   mention" 
to  three   other   designs — namely,  ' '  Palmam 
qui  Meruit  Ferat,"  "L.,"  and"Move,"  all  of 
which  are  considered  to  possess  great  merit. 
As  we  have  before  hinted,  there  are  several 
crucial  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  selection  of  a  plan.     One  of 
leading  moment   is   the   respective  areas  of 
playgi'oimd  and  building,  so  that  one  may 
not  encroach  unduly  on  the  other,  and  this 
point  can  only   be   determined   by  carefully 
estimating  how  large  an  area  (at  the  limit  of 
area   per  boy)     should    be   devoted  to   the 
building.     Of  coiu-se,  there  are  many  plans 
that   show  covered  playgrounds  mider  the 
whole  of  the  buUding  :  others  that  only  set 
apart  a  portion   of   that  area   to   the  pur- 
pose, and  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
point,  care  must  be  taken   to   do   justice  to 
each   design.     The   next   essential   point  is 
undoubtedly   the    relative    position  of  the 
assembly    hall     and   class-rooms,     so    that 
they  may  be  in  easy  communication  and  yet 
distinct,  as   regards    the    public   utilisation 
of   the  former.     Then  it  is  equally  desirable 
that   the   corridors    leading    to    the    class- 
rooms     should       be     practically      distinct 
from  those  giving  access  to  the  administra- 
tive apartments;  they  should  be  so  arranged, 
also,  that  the  students  may  not  be  brought 
into    coUision.     Another    very  urgent  con- 
sideration   is    the   lighting    of    the     class- 
rooms,   and    their     position    would    natu- 
rally  aifect    this.     The    north-eastern    and 
western  sides  are  probably  the  best,  though 
the  latter  is  exposed  to  some  inconveniences. 
Other  considerations  are  :   convenient  loca- 
tion  as   regards  the  chemical    department, 
the    lectm-e-theatre,    culinary   department ; 
ready  access  by  properly-placed   staircases, 
convenient   latrines,    good  ventilation,    &c. 
Cost  is,  perhaps,  a  secondary  consideration, 
though  the   cubical   space  per  pupil,   with 
economy  in  general  distribution  of  the  de- 
partments,   should  be  carefully  taken   into 
account  with  the  other  elements  we   have 
mentioned. 

We  commence  ■with  the  plans  which  are 
recommended  as  deser^-ing  of  mention. 
"Palmam  qui  Meruit  Ferat"  is  a  sym- 
metric plan:  the  hall,  91ft.  by  o9ft., 
occupies  a  central  position  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  axis  running  north  and  south. 
The  class-rooms  are  placed  on  both  sides, 
the    administrative    rooms  being  in  front. 


Continuous  con'idors  surround  theh.all,  giving 
access  to  it  and  to  the  class-rooms  which 
debouch  upon  them.     This  arrangement  is  a 
very  normal   one,  but  it  has   the  merit  of 
compactness  and  convenience  of  commimica- 
tion.      We    note    a   few   good  points;    the 
latrines  are  placed   on   the   north  side,  the 
stau-cases  are  at  the  ends   of  corridors,  and 
the  domes'ic  apartments  are  situated  at  the 
south-east   angle,   with   dining-hall  above, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  teaching  departments. 
The  author  obtains  a  covered  fives'  court  next 
the  hotel,  by  which  a  tolei-able  space  inter- 
venes between  the  two  buildings.  A  covered 
playground  is  obtained  under  all  the  build- 
ings except  the  hall.     The  lectm'e  theatre  is 
at   the   north   end  of   west  wing,  above  the 
class-rooms.  Good  plans  and  architecture  are 
seldom  combined,  and  in  this  case  the  eleva- 
tion is  below  par.     The  perspective  shows  an 
octagon  dome  over  entrance-hall,  the  di-aw- 
ing  of  which  is  faulty,  and  there  is  a  portico 
of  two  orders  in   front.     The  windows  are 
three-light,    certainly    not   elegant  in    the 
pediments,  which  are  both  curved  and  trian- 
gular, and  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  in 
the  general  massing.     "  L."  has  certainly  a 
more  artistic  arrangement  in  the  elevation, 
which  is  Palladian  in  style,  of  three  orders 
of  pilasters,  the  low  buildings  of  the  master's 
and  secretary's  ofiices  forming  a  single-story 
Elizabethian  screen  in  front,  the  hall  with  its 
side   facing   the   Embankment,   is   recessed 
and    iianked   by    two   cupolas,    very    sug- 
gestive of  a  well-known  building  by  Thorpe. 
Its  plan,  a  hoUow  square,  shows  the  great  hall 
103ft.  by  46ft.,  forming  the  northern  block 
length\^-isc,    abutting    against    side   wings. 
The  public   entrance    to    the    hall   is   very 
direct,  and  the  class-rooms  —  four  of  which 
occupy  the  west  wing — abut  on  a  corridor 
at  the  end  of  hall,  giving  independent  access 
for  the  pupils.     The  dining-hall,  lighted  by 
windows  facing  the  hotel,  is  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  eastern  block,  approached 
by   a  similar   corridor.      In    the   first-floor 
arrangement  the   class-rooms   abut   on  the 
main  corridors,  the  stairs  are  well  placed  at 
the  angles,  while  a  balcony  is  obtained  over- 
looking the  hall  and   entrances   to   two  end 
galleries.     The  domestic   arrangements   are 
confined  to  the  rear  part  of  the  east  block ; 
there  is  a  sufficient  space  for  light  between 
it  and  the   hotel,  and   covered  playgrounds 
are    obtained.      The  elevation    is    roughly 
drawn,  and  the  detail  is  meagrely  sho'mi ;  a 
plainer  rusticated  elevation  is  sent  in,  and  a 
large  ink  perspective.     "  Move  "  is  superior 
as  an  architectural  set  of  drawings  to  either 
of  the  above.     Domestic  Gothic  in  design,  of 
brick  and  stone,  it   is   clever  in   the  detail, 
but  less  pleasing'  in  its  grouping  of  the  front. 
The  dining-hall  forms  the  centre  of  the  Em- 
bankment elevation,  rather  high-shouldered 
in  effect;  the  entrance-tower   at   south-east 
angle,  with  its   roof   and   turrets,   is  objec- 
tionably near  the  hotel;  and  heavily  crowned; 
the    oriel   windows  are    not    pleasing,   but 
those  defects  are  counterbalanced  by  a  weU- 
marked  haUin  the  west  return,  its  gable  end 
having   a  large  window.     Refemng  to  the 
gi'oimd-plan,    we    remark   a   quadi-angular 
arrangement,  the  gi-eat  hall  in  centre  lighted 
by  three  areas  on  each  side  and  well  provided 
^vith  entrances  all  round  ;  the  class-rooms  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  are  convenient,  with 
lobbies  and  cloak-rooms  in  front,  and  the 
corridors   giving   access   to  them  have  been 
arranged  with  some   re<;ard    to   every-day 
requirements.      Top  lights  are  shown  over 
the   drawing-class  rooms.     The  upper  plan 
shows  the  lecture-room  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade,  the  laboratory  being  on  the  west  and 
the  porter's  room  on  the  east  side.  One  good 
feature   is  that  the  class-rooms  are  mainly 
located  in  a  12-storied  block  on   the  north 
side,  though  we  do  not  like  the  position  of 
the   natmal    science   section.     The   covered 
playground     extends    under    the    princip.al 
story,  which  is  caiTied  by  piers  and  arches. 
All  these  designs  are  well  balanced  in  parts, 


compact  in  their  general  classification,  and 
evidence   considerable  skill  in  working  out 
the  conditions,  though  they  rather  lack  the 
architectural  merit   worthy   of   the   object. 
Under  the  motto  "  Practical  "  we  notice   a 
design  of  much  merit  in  plan,  the  authorship 
of      which     cannot      be     mistaken.      The 
central    hall     idea    has    been    worked  out 
with     side-blocks     and     class-rooms,     and 
a   continuous  corridor.     The  hall  is  118ft. 
by    50ft.      The    boys'    entrances    are   well 
placed     for    easy    ingress    to     and    egress 
from  the  hall,  and  the  cubical  contents  of 
each  room  is  worked  out  at  6,380ft.     On  the 
first-floor  the   west   and  south  blocks  only 
are  carried  up,  the  east  being  covered  by  a 
flat ;    the    class-rooms    arc    generally  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  author  has 
furnished  a  scheme  of  warming  and  ventila- 
tion on  Price's  system,  several  outline  plans 
being  shown  indicating  the  fresh  and  warm 
air  flues.     Objection  must  be  taken  to  some 
details,    especially   the   joosition   of   kitchen 
offices.     A    large    playground    is    obtained 
under  the  buildings,  and  a  good  area  at  the 
side  of  hotel.     In  the  external  design  a  free 
Renaissance    has    been    adopted,    circular- 
cornered  windows  with  gables  and  dormers 
relieving  the   front.     We   do   not   Like   the 
raised  roof   over  lecture-hall,  but  the  per- 
spective is  a  masterly  line-drawing.     Esti- 
mated   cost    is    £55,925.     Another    set    of 
drawings  bears  the  motto  "  Practical."    The 
author  proposes  placing  the  hall — which  is 
along  one— on  the  east  side,  treating  it  ex- 
ternally as  a  separate  gabled  building.     The 
main  front  has  a  centre  tower,  connected  by 
a  low  building  between.     A  roofed  gymna- 
sium forms  the  centre,  and  a  covered  play- 
ground is  obtained  under  hall.    The  general 
distribution   of  the   plan   places  the   class- 
rooms  on   the   western   side,  and  we  have 
already  described  the  main  featui-es.     The 
design  is  Gothic,  and  the  coloured  perspective 
is    more   satisfactory   than    the    elevations. 
"Our  Boys  ' '  is  planned  on  the  centre  open 
quadrangle  principle,  with  the  hall  on  the 
north  side,    and    the    class-rooms   laterally 
aiT;inged  and  under  supervision.     A  rather 
scratchy    ink    perspective     shows    a    Late 
Gothic      treatment,      with     a     south-west 
angle       tower      and      lantern      supported 
by     flying     buttresses.       "La     Vie     Du- 
rante "    has    a    central   hall    lighted   from 
the  top,  with   class-rooms    grouped  round 
it,  entered  by  lobbies,  between  cloak-rooms. 
There  is  a  gallery  round  hall.     The  plan  has 
same   amount   of    originality,   but  there  is 
hardly  enough  space  at  the  side  of  hotel,  and 
the  parallel  wall  on  this  side  is  imdesirable. 
The  elevations  are  designed  in  a  cold  Classic 
with    a    oenti-e     portico     and    dome    over. 
' '  Plan ' '   is  vigorously    drawn    in    an  ink 
perspective,  in  a  Renaissance  stjde  ;  central 
hall  on  first-floor,  but  the  an-augement  of 
entrance  and  head-master's  block  is  waste- 
ful.    There  is  some  good  detail.     "  Concen- 
tration" we   have   already  referred  to  :    the 
plan  has  much  to   commend    it,    and  the 
elevation.  Renaissance  in  style,  is  conceived 
with    some    fredom ;  the    hall    is    made    a 
central  one.      "  Blackf riars  "  also  has  been 
described,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  design 
being    the  semicircular  hall  with  riidiating 
class-rooms ;     but     the    author     sends    an 
alternative  design,    showing    a  rectangular 
airangement,  the  hall  being  placed  east  and 
west,   the   class-rooms  being    in  the  east, 
west      and      south      sides.        Considerable 
skiU  is  shown  in  the  plans.     "  Experiontia" 
is  one  of  those  who  make  the  great  hall  a 
front  feature.  There  is  an  open  centre  quad- 
rangle, and  the  class-rooms,  &c.,  are  grouped 
roimd  on  the  thi-ee  sides.      Late  Gothic  has 
been  attempted  with  a  tower  at  west  angle. 
"  Quis "   we    have   before   mentioned   as   a 
carefully  planned  arrangement.     The  hall  is 
made  the  central  apartment,  and  four  blocks 
of  class-rooms    are   shown   at  the   comers, 
making  a  well-balanced  disposition  with  good 
lighting  and  corridore.  A  covered  playground 
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is  got  under  the  central  hall.  Another  plan 
shows  a  transverse  position  of  hall,  ■n-hicli  is 
smaller,  and  two  open  areas  on  the  south  of 
it,  with  a  gallery  approach  to  hall,  and  with 
sun'ounding  corridors.  Both  plans  show 
ingenuity,  and  the  departments  are  well 
seijarated  on  the  whole.  The  cb-amngs  are 
carefully  prepaicd ;  the  style  is  a  freely 
treated  Renaissance,  with  rather  florid  over- 
loaded ornament  in  the  dormers,  and  per- 
fectly plain  below.  "Facta  Non  Verba" 
adopts  also  the  centre  hall,  the  class-rooms 
being  disposed  on  each  side  in  four  blocks. 
The  plan  is  not  meritless,  and  we  also  think 
the  eU-vation  suitable  as  a  Lite  Gothic 
adaptation,  collegiate  in  character  with 
a  centre  tower  entrance.  "  Practical  " 
(Xo.  3)  is  Gothic :  the  hall  is  turned  east 
and  west  and  placed  behind  a  centre  quad- 
rangle, while  theclass-roomsare ranged  along 
the  west  side.  The  arrangement  has  some 
good  points  in  it.  "  Lux  "  is  another  design 
not  without  merit  in  st3de,  with  a  centre 
hall;  "Crux,"  an  mifortunately  metaUic- 
looldng  Gothic  design,  is  on  a  cruciform 
plan.  "A'"  is[at  least  an  original  conception  ; 
it  looks  more  Uke  a  large  factory  than  a 
school,  a  series  of  closely-set  round-arched 
windows  filling  up  the  elevation  which  has 
a  campanUe.  There  is  a  square  hall  cen- 
trally placed.  "  ^Non  Nobis  Domine " 
adopts  the  central  hall  and  side  class-room 
arrangement ;  the  former  is  lighted  by  a 
series  of  side  areas  ;  the  Gothic  style  has 
been  chosen,  and  the  detail  is  above  the 
average,  a  large  drawing  of  tower  being  sent 
in.  Of  course,  there  are  as  usual  rejjUcas 
of  the  Xationiil  Gallery,  Post  Office,  Chelsea 
Hospiial,  and  other  bons  of  London  archi- 
tecture, and  we  have  in  this  category  many 
remarkable  and  palatial-looking  designs. 
"  Royal  Academy  "  adopts  the  centre  hall, 
and  has  the  usual  class-room  arrangement, 
■but  there  is  waste  of  space  in  areas  ;  Eoman 
is  chosen,  three  domes  and  a  centre  portico 
face  the  Embankment,  the  order  being 
Corintluan.  The  author  has  tried  his  best 
at  least  to  make  an  imi^ression,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  coloured  perspective."  "As 
the  twig  is  bent,  &c.,"  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared set  of  plans,  but  is  wasteful  in  vestibule, 
and  the  class-rooms  on  the  west  side  foi-m  an 
irregidar  and  awkward  range.  The  design 
is  thorough  Renaissance  of  the  School  Board 
type,  with  a  tower  at  south-west  angle. 

A  few  other  remarkable  designs  call  for  a 
passing  word.  Among  them  we  notice— 
"North  Lights,"  a  French  Gothic  set  of 
buildings,  with  a  hall  of  a  very  elaborated 
type  on  the  east  side,  and  class-rooms  dis- 
posed in  centre  with  areas  between  ;  there 
is  bttle  space  left  near  the  hotel.  "  Domine 
Dirige  Nos,"  ■\\'ith  sword,  is  a  conspicuous 
brown  ink  florid  Gothic  elevation,  ^vith  centre 
hall  and  tower.  "  Compactness  "  places  hall 
in  front;  there  is  a  central  staircase,  with 
side  areas ;  the  class-rooms  are  placed  in 
pairs,  opening  from  comdors  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west.  The  plan  is  well  balanced. 
"  Light  and  Air  "  is  another  clever  design 
shown  in  Classicised  elevations,  though  the 
departments  are  somewhat  disjointed.  "  An 
■Old  Scholar"  m  Late  florid  Gothic,  -ndth 
•centre  haU  lighted  by  open  side  courts,  and 
iaving  lobby  entrances  with  class-rooms 
mainly  on  west  side ;  the  Indian  ink-shaded 
perspective  and  details  exhibit  much  care 
and  labour.  "Central  Hall,"  "Veritas," 
"Gamaliel,"  "Quadrangle,"  "  Persever- 
antia  Omnia  Vincit,"  "Y.Z.,"  "Q.  E.D.," 
"Sunshine,"  "Thorough,"  "John  Car- 
penter, Founder,"  "IntersectingTriangles," 
and  a  few  others  wo  must  revert  to  next 
week,  when  weshaU  beprepared  toenter  more 
critically  into  the  merits  of  some  of  thedesigns. 
We  may  olisen-e,  however,  of  the  plans  as  a 
whole,  regarding  the  requirements  of  the 
conditions  as  sketched  out  above,  that  the 
design  placed  first  maintains  fairly  the 
position  it  occupies,  notwithstanding  some 
ob'rious   defects  in   its  details.     In   making 


their  selection,  the  committee  have,  we 
miderstand,  pursued  a  methodical  process 
of  investigation,  suggested,  we  believe,  by 
the  secretary,  by  which  every  member  was 
supplied  witii  a  ruled  note-book  in  which  the 
several  points  of  the  cond  tions  were  ab- 
stracted in  each  page,  thus  enabling  each  of 
the  committee  to  make  his  own  observations. 
A  summaiy  of  these  notes  was  handed  in,  and 
those  competitors  who  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  largest  number  of  conditions  were 
step  by  step  eliminated.  In  competent  hands 
such  a  mode  of  examination  might  be  of 
value,  but  oidy  by  those  capable  of  analysing 
technical  drawings  can  such  a  procedure  be 
used  successfully. 


THE    KILBURN    SHOW. 

[Secoxd  Notice.] 

IN  spite  of  the  weather,  the  Show  at 
Kilbum  which  has  just  closed  will  bring 
about  some  good  results.  It  ^vill  prove  how 
much  agriculture  has  profited  by  mechanical 
contrivances ;  how  closely  the  interests  of 
the  husbandman  and  engineer  are  bound  up 
together,  and  how  much  more  prosperous 
the  British  farmer  ■will  become  when  he  is 
relieved  from  that  overwhelming  incubus 
which  at  present  oppresses  him,  the  "  burden 
of  the  lando-ft-ners."  If  anyone  has  any 
doubt  about  the  present  anomalous  state  of 
agriculture  m  this  country,  he  should  this 
week  have  visited  the  two  large  sheds  on 
each  side  of  the  cross  avenue  at  KUbum,  set 
apart  for  the  exhibition  of  ancient  and 
modern  farming  implements,  and  compared 
the  modei-n  with  the  older  forms  of  instru- 
ments used  for  husbandry.  He  would  have 
foirnd  overwhebning  evidence  of  how  little 
has  been  done  towards  impro'ving  the  practice 
of  agriculture  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
compared  with  the  rapid  advances  made 
elsewhere  in  mechanical  appliances,  which 
the  recent  exhibition  has  demonstrated. 
Exactly  the  same  is  to  be  said  \vith  regard  to 
agricultural  buildings.  The  expenditure  on 
their  improvement  and  constmction  has  been 
miserably  below  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
considering  the  lantUords'  gain  from  the 
improved  rentals. 

Interesting,  however,  as  the  subject  is,  we 
cannot  pursue  it  further  in  these  pages,  but 
must  hasten  on  to  complete  our  notes,  com- 
menced last  week,  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  standings  at  Kilburn.  We  may 
first,  however,  take  the  opportunity  of  in- 
quii-ing  who  was  responsible  for  the  great 
want  of  method  in  the  arrangements.  An 
agricultui'ist  was  sure  to  find  in  every  part 
of  the  grounds  stands  of  much  interest  to 
him,  but  those  engaged  in  the  varied  building 
industries  must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  more 
methodical  plan.  In  looking  for  the  depart- 
ments assigned  to  building  materials,  inven- 
tions, and  appliances,  the  visitor  had  to  walk 
through  the  chief  avenues  before  he  could 
find  what  he  wanted ;  thus  the  thorough- 
fares on  the  north  side,  mainly  devoted  to 
these  exhibits,  were  by  no  means  representa- 
tive of  them.  Instead  of  confining  one  avenue 
or  part  of  an  avenue  to  building  appHances, 
the  stands  were  promiscuously  placed  with 
others  devoted  to  agricultm-al  implements, 
and  it  was  very  difiicult,  even  with  the 
catalogue  in  hand,  to  utUise  one's  time  to 
the  best  advantage.  Brick  and  tUe-making 
machines,  as  we  said  last  week,  occupied  an 
important  position,  and  several  machines  of 
great  merit  drew  our  attention.  Craven's 
patent  brick-making  machine  is  a  clever 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  purpose. 
The  bricks  are  produced  hard  enough  by  it 
to  go  direct  to  the  kilns  without  drying-shed 
labour.  The  machine  we  observed  in  action 
is  a  rather  complex-looking  though  really 
effective  contrivance.  The  clay  and  water 
are  well  pugged,  and  the  moulding 
is  perfoiTued  on  a  circular  revolving 
table,  after  which  each  brick  is  mechani- 
cally charged    into    a    powerful    press,  by 


which  process  the  escape  of  any  confined 
ail  takes  ijlace,  and  the  clay  is  compressed 
to  the  greatest  density.  The  labour  of  a  boy 
only  is  requu'cd  to  remove  the  bricks  from 
the  press ;  and  the  machine  worked  by  8  to 
10  horse-power  wUl,  it  is  said,  deliver  16  fo 
IS  bricks  per  minute.  Messrs.  Bradley  and 
Craven,  of  Wakefield,  are  the  manufacturers. 
Another  machine  of  a  portable  kind  deserves 
noiice.  It  can  be  worked  by  a  lever  by 
hand-power,  and  is  intended  for  pressing  or 
finishing  partly-di'icd  bricks  or  small  tiles, 
previously  moulded  by  hand.  The  machine 
is  veiy  simple  and  can,  by  the  addition  of 
certain  moulding  pistons,  make  moulded 
bricks,  arch  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  It  is  fixed  to 
two  small  wheels  and  can  be  moved  bke  a 
small  hand-barrow.  A  man  and  boy  can 
press,  it  is  stated,  5,000  bricks  per  day,  and 
the  price  is  il8.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Hewlett, 
and  Vcnablcs,  of  Harrow-road,  London,  are 
the  makers.  We  also  noticed  the  same  firm's 
brick  making  mackines,  called  the  "  Three  " 
and  "Two  Process."  In  the  "Three-pro- 
cess machine"  crushing,  pugging,  and  mould- 
ing are  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  are 
adopted  for  all  plastic  clays  and  marls.  By 
the  addition  of  suitable  dies,  perforated  and 
moulded  bricks  of  any  form,  pipes,  &c  ,  can 
be  made.  The  brick-cutting  table,  and  the 
tubular  brick,  tUe,  and  pipe  machine,  on  the 
continuous  feed  principle,  are  very  simple  and 
economic  in  action ;  6,000  to  8,000  pipes, 
&c.,  may  be  turned  out  per  day.  The  screw 
press  for  roofing-tiles  is  also  ingenious  and 
effective  in  pressure,  the  latter  being  given 
by  a  horizontal  fly-wheel.  As  we  observed 
in  om-  last  notice,  concrete  constructions 
have  not  been  so  fairly  represented  as  their 
merits  deserve.  A  very  simple  though  not 
altogether  new  "hollow  floorins,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  ar- 
chitect, of  Bishop  Stortford,  calls  for 
men' ion.  It  consists  mainly  of  common 
agricidtural  pipes  laid  over  the  surface  to  be 
paved,  and  then  cemented  or  asphalted  o  ver. 
A  similar  combination  of  earthenware  pipes 
and  concrete  filling-in  has  been  patented  by 
the  author  for  walls,  which  may  be  faced 
with,  rubble  or  terra-cotta,  and  specimens  of 
it  were  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibition.  For  walls 
the  pipes  are  packed  close  together  vertically 
■svith  vertical  bonded  or  webbed  pipes,  and 
filled  in  ■with  concrete  between.  Pieces  of 
hoop-iron  may  be  used  as  ties.  These  cellu- 
lar walls  and  floors  may  be  made  useful  for 
ventilation  and  warming  ;  heated  air  may  be 
admitted  through  them  from  the  basement, 
or  they  may  be  used  as  outlets,  and  various 
appbcations  of  the  tubular  wall  are  sho^wn 
by  the  inventor.  For  filling  floors  be- 
tween iron  joists,  and  for  packin?  round  iron 
girders  to  prevent  the  action  of  fire  upon 
them,  and  for  other  pm-poses  that  may  sug- 
gest themselves,  Mr.  Pritchett's  introduction 
of  pipes  and  concrete  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. Hollow  ware  has  been  used  for 
construction  of  many  roofs  and  domes,  but 
common  pipes  can  always  be  obtained. 

Another  constructive  appliance  is  exhibited 
by  Western  and  Co.,  engineers,  of  Lambeth. 
It  is  called  "  Hamilton's  patent  prismoidal 
reflecting  lens  pavement  bght,"  for  direct- 
ing daylight  into  basements,  &c.  The 
general  principle  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  but  the  peculiar  featirre  of  this  pave- 
ment light  is  that  the  lenses  are  prismoidal 
and  convex  alternately  arranged,  the  former 
dispersing  the  rays  laterally  in  all  directions, 
the  latter  intensifying  the  bght  vertically. 
A  clever  contrivance  we  saw  in  action  was 
a  method  for  opening  the  lights  by  an  equi- 
Hbriiim  arrangement,  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  of  them.  The  lights  are  made  to  fit 
into  a  grooved-bar  or  frame.  The  prices  of 
the  Ughts  are  from  7s.  6i.  to  13s.  6d.  per 
foot  super. ,  and  they  have  been,  much  used 
in  ihe  City. 

As  regards  horticultural  buildings,  if  the 
Show  has  not  produced  anything  novel  it 
has  at  least  sho^vn  great  improvements  in 
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stnictiu-al  adaptation  and  ventilation.  Con- 
servatories and  greenhouses  have  till  very 
lately  been  tasteless,  and  not  very  econo- 
mical m  their  modes  of  ventilation  and 
glazing.  The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  P. 
Dennis  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Luck,  together  with  Eendle's  patent  system 
of  glazin.',  are  suggestive  of  decided  im- 
provements in  construction,  and  leave  little 
more  to  be  desired  by  the  ai'chitect.  Messrs. 
Dennis  and  Co.  have,  besides  their  orna- 
mental garden  structures,  introduced  various 
fittings  that  commend  themselves  to  the 
profession.  Their  patent  door-handle, 
already  mentioned  by  us,  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  usual  clumsy  furniture, 
and  may  be  fitted  to  any  door.  It  consists 
of  a  square  spindle  of  iron,  with  screw 
ends,  by  which  means  it  can  easily  be 
made  to  fit  the  thickness  of  any  door.  The 
knobs  are  cast  hollow,  and  the  outer  half  of 
each  can  be  unscrewed.  When  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  fiuTuture  the  half  of  knob  is  im- 
screwed,  the  nut  fitted  to  the  screw  part  of 
spindle  and  at  the  base  of  knob  is  taken  off, 
and  the  spindle  can  be  ^'ithdrawn.  In 
fixing,  the  spindle  is  first  passed  through  the 
door,  the  knobs  are  passed  over  the  ends, 
the  inner  nuts  are  screwed  on  and  adjusted 
to  give  sufficient  play  ;  the  screws  for  secur- 
ing the  nuts  may  then  be  put  in,  and  the 
outer  halves  of  the  knobs  sci'ewed  to  the 
fixed  portions,  when  the  furniture  is  com- 
plete. It  will  be  observed  that  the  excessive 
length  of  spindle  when  applied  to  a  thin 
door  passes  through  and  fills  the  cavities  of 
the  knobs.  The  water-waste  preventer  ex- 
hibited by  this  firm  is  also  very  simple  in  its 
action  :  it  comprises  two  chambers,  into  one 
of  which  the  water  is  admitted  by  a  ball 
valve.  A  small  hole  in  the  plate  between 
the  chambers  allows  the  water  to  run  and 
fill  the  second  compartment  until  the  height 
is  the  same  in  each.  When  a  flush  is  required 
a  chain  is  pulled  which  actuates  a  lever, 
whereb)'  the  water  is  forced  by  means  of  a 
plunger  round  the  head  of  a  siphon,  which 
empties  the  second  chamber,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  one  flush.  The  refilling  proceeds 
as  before,  the  apertiu'e  being  made  small 
enough  to  allow  the  water  to  take  three 
minutes  before  another  flush  can  take  place. 
Rustic  woodwork  for  aviaries,  garden- 
seats,  summer-houses,  &e.,  make  up  a  large 
class  of  exhibits  at  Kilburn.  The  stands  of 
several  exhibitors  show  a  varied  assortment 
of  these  fancifiil  erections,  many  of  moderate 
design  and  others  strangely  grotesque. 
Portable  garden  structures  of  all  kinds  may 
be  seen,  and  we  noted  a  variety  of  garden 
frames  of  great  simplicity  of  construction, 
among  them  Horley's  patent  structm-es,  the 
special  feature  in  which  is  that  no  sash  bars 
and  putty  are  necessary,  and  the  whole  of 
the  framework  can  be  put  together  in  a  few 
minutes  b}'  iron  screws  in  the  manner  of  a 
bedstead.  Straight  and  cmwilinear  roofs 
are  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  squares 
of  glass  (21oz.)  arc  run  into  grooves  at  the 
top,  and  rest  in  a  bottom  rebate,  the  panes 
being  secured  by  ii'on  buttons.  A  house 
8ft.  by  6ft.,  and  4ft.  "in.  to  the  plate,  costs 
£10  complete,  including  packing  ;  and  green- 
houses of  the  span-roof  sort  are  made  at 
from  18s.  per  foot  lineal.  Several  iron 
ranges  of  considerable  merit  drew  our  atten- 
tion. We  notice  particularly  the  "  Eagle 
Eange,"  manufactured  by  the  "Eagle  Range 
Company,"  Birmingham,  a  capital  arrange- 
ment, with  an  adjustable  bottom  grate  to 
alter  the  size  of  the  lire,  which  may  bo  open  or 
close,  and  with  top  and  bottom  flues  for  heat- 
ing oven,  &c.  It  has  a  good  hot-plate,  the 
oven  can  be  heated  in  any  part  desired  ;  but 
not  the  least  merit  of  the  range  is  that  it  is 
provided  with  iron  flues,  thereby  saving  the 
continual  work  of  the  bricklayer.  Another 
good  range  we  saw  in  opera' ion  was  the 
"  Thomcliffe  Range,"  made  by  Newton, 
Chambers,  and  Co.,  of  the  Thomcliffe  Iron- 
works,   Sheffield.      This    range    is    econo- 


mical, the  fire-opening  is  small,  vrith  iron 
ovens  above— just  below  the  mantel-piece — 
and  convenient  for  inspection,  and  the 
fittings  and  workmanship  are  excellent. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  judges  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  plans  for  farm  buildings 
have  made  their  award.  Strange  to  say,  no 
design  of  any  of  the  classes  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  prize  of  £50  ;  not\\-ithstanding 
in  each  class  several  have  been  selected 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  one  in  the 
3rd  class  honoiued  as  worthy  of  "  high 
commendation."  If  the  labours  of  the 
competitors  were  to  be  so  slightly  valued, 
the  competition  must  have  been  merely  a 
"  draw."   The  judges'  report  is  as  follows  :  — 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  sixty-eight  sets 
of  plaus  submitted  in  competition  in  four  classes  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  iSociety,  and  have  to  state 
that,  although  as  a  whole  they  display  much 
architectm'al  power,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
siderable practical  knowledge  of  farming  require- 
ments, there  are  none  that  combine  superior 
arrangement  of  detaUs  with  that  economy  of  cost 
which  is  essential. 

We  therefore  abstain  from  awarding  a  prize  in 
either  class,  but  select  as  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion:— 

(Arable  Farms  above  300  acres.) — In  Class  I. — 
"  Colonicus,"  Mr.  Richard  Waite,  Duifield,  Derby  ; 
"  Practice  witb  Economy,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Clai'ke, 
Simdonie,  Slirewsbury ;  "  Utility,"  Mr.  W.  J. 
Moscroj},  jun.,  Stockton-on-Tees:  " Experientia," 
Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

(Arable  farms  under  300  acres.) — In  Class  II. — 
"The  Eyeof  the  Master  is  necessary,  itc,"  C.  and 
J.  Cadle,  Gloucester;  "Per  Mare,  PerTerram,"  F. 
E.  Walker,  Scole,  Norfolk  ;  and  as  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  the  design  "Cheddar,"  (W.  A. 
Keates,  Hanley,  Stafford)  ;  m  Class  III.  (Dairy 
Farm  over  300  acres)  which  exhibits  excellent 
features  in  arrangements  necessary  for  a  large 
sized  dairy  farm. 

Haixfax  Wyatt. 
(Signed)      TiiojLiS  Sample. 

J.  Bailey  Denton. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  out  of 
sixty-eight  sets  of  plans,  many  by  men 
practically  acquainted  -with  fai-m-buildings, 
not  one  has  been  worthy  of  a  £50  prize,  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  competitors 
will  readdy  acquiesce  in  receiving  as  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  labour  this  mere 
acknowledgment  of  merit.  Ta'iing  the 
plans  in  the  order  given  in  the  report, 
"  Colonicus  "  is  a  cleverly  worked-out  design, 
the  author  of  which  sends  in  a  well-drawn 
coloured  perspective.  The  yards  and  stalls 
are  covered  by  a  series  of  parallel  roofs,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  apartments  is  well 
managed.  The  estimate  is  £2,68G.  "Practi- 
cal with  Economy,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cl.arke,  of 
Shrewsbury,  shows  a  farm  of  400  acres.  The 
drawings  are  carefully  prepared.  There 
are  four  covered  yards,  allowing  162ft. 
superficial  to  each  beast.  The  blocks  or  sheds 
form  a  parallelogram,  and  inclose  the  yards, 
a  roadway  surrounding  the  south,  east,  and 
west  sides.  A  double  range  of  feeding-stalls 
occupies  the  centre.  Drainage  and  ventila- 
tion have  been  considered,  and  the  sections 
and  details  display  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  requirements.  The  buildings  are 
unpretending,  but  suitable  in  character. 
"  UtUity "  is  a  simple  treatment:  a  long 
centre  gangway,  ■n-ith  feeding  boxes  arranged 
transversely  in  parallel  rows,  inclose  open 
and  covered  yards.  The  stravr-house, 
threshing,  chatf  and  root-cutting  rooms  are 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  cart-horse  stables 
on  the  west  side.  The  yards  on  the  north 
side  are  covered,  those  south  of  gangway 
open.  Mr.  Moscrop,  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
is  the  author.  "  Experientia,"  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Watson,  P.R  I.B.A.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
sends  in  a  well-considered  plan,  but  the 
elevations  arc  somewhat  meagre.  Covered 
yards  are  adopted.  In  Class  II.  (arable 
farms  not  exceeding  300  acres)  a  very  able 
plan  has  been  awarded  a  "  commendation." 
The  "  Eye  of  the  Master  is  necessary,  &c.," 
by  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Cadle,  of  Gloucester, 
is  m  shaped  ;  the  sheds  for  yoimg  stock  are 
placed  along  the  north  side  and  inclose  four- 


fold yards  for  young  cattle,  which  may  be 
covered  if  necessary ;  the  implements  and 
roots  sheds  are  on  the  west  side.  Cost  esti- 
mated at  £1 ,177.  There  is  no  attempt  made 
in  the  elevation.  "Per  Mare  per  Terram,"  by 
Mr.  F.  S.Walker,  of  Scole,  near  Diss,  incloses 
a  covered  yard  81ft.  square  -vvithin  a  quad- 
rangular arrangement ;  the  feeding-stalls 
and  food-preparing  rooms  are  in  one  range 
on  the  north  side  ;  the  yards  are  covered  and 
sheltered  on  the  west  and  east  by  the  pig- 
geries and  stables.  In  Class  III.,  "  Ched- 
dar," by  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  of  llanley, 
Staffordshire,  is  highly  recommended.  The 
plan  is  certainly  an  admirable  one  for  a 
dairy  farm  of  400  acres.  The  cattle  stalls 
are  placed  in  immediate  commrmication  ■nith 
a  central  feeding  passase  and  tramwayfrom 
the  food-preparing  shed,  and  these  and  the 
stables  and  cattle-boxes  inclose  two  covered 
yards,  each  with  a  dung  shed  and  tank  under- 
neath. The  cow-houses  are  central,  and 
afford  tying  for  112  mUch  cows,  with  pro- 
vision for  calves  on  south  side.  The  houses 
are  double,  iron  hay-racks  are  provided,  and 
water  is  laid  on  to  each  stall ;  these  have 
wood  divisions,  as  preferable  to  iron,  and  can 
be  removing  for  cleaning.  The  straw  bam 
is  also  placed  centrally,  and  adjoins  ihe  food- 
preparing  house  ;  while  the  daii-y  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  road,  attached  to  the  house, 
the  tramway  giving  easy  access  to  it.  Mar- 
den's  interlocking  glazed  tiles  are  specified 
for  the  wall  linings.  The  arrangements  are 
complete,  and  agree  very  closely  with 
a  plan  we  published  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  Potter.  The  di-a wings  are  well- prepared, 
and  we  think  the  author  has  a  fair  claim. 
to  expect  some  more  tangible  expression 
of  the  merit  he  has  won.  We  must  express 
sirrprise  that  the  design  "  Invicta,"  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Cronk,  of  Hanover-square ;  "  Ingenuas 
didicisse  fideUter,  &c.,"  by  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paice,  A.R.I. B.  A.  ;  "  Sero  sed  Serie,"  and 
one  or  two  others  we  noticed  last  week  have 
not  received  auj'  recognition  of  merit  for 
the  architectural  skill  disjilayed  in  the 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  buildings, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  the  decision  in 
this  respect  is  imsatisfactory,  and  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  gentlemen 
selected  for  the  task  of  aw-arding  the  prizes 
should  have  had  at  least  one  architect 
amongst  them. 


COTTAGES,  AND    HOW  TO   ARRANGE 
THEM.* 

A  MANIA  for  sanitary  improvements 
seems  to  have  gained  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  well-intentioned  people, 
who  are  evidently  of  opinion  that  by  un- 
burdening their  minds  they  are  both  reliev- 
ing themselves  and  doing  other  folks  some 
good.  There  has  been  of  late  an  embarrass- 
uig  number  of  pamphlets  and  treatises  upon 
the  subject  of  sanitary  construction, 
tending  rather  to  jierplex  the  reader 
than  to  give  him  in  a  concentrated  form  the 
results  of  recent  inquii'ies.  "A  Sanitary 
Reformer  "  has  just  published  a  small  and 
neatly  got-up  octavo  volume  purporting  to 
give  "  all  the  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered when  healthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
convenient  and  comfortable,  sti-uctiu-es  are 
desired."  The  compiler  fust  treats  of  the 
phan  or  internal  arrangements  of  the  cot- 
tage, from  the  simplest  rural  structure  to 
the  villa-cottage.  In  the  first  place,  we 
could  have  wished  the  chapters  had  been 
more  concisely  written  ;  for  the  "  compiler  " 
is  unnecessarily  prolix  in  classifying  cot- 
tages, and  then  treating  on  their  defects. 
Beginning  with  the  one-roomed  cottage,  some 
very  trite  maxims  are  i:itroduced  which 
scarcely  needed  reiteration.  One  of  these  is 
that  there  should  be  a  place  for  everything, 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  there  ought 


•  Cottages  :  llow  to  Arrange  and  Build  Thorn.  By  A 
SixlTARV  Eeformer.  Loudun :  Bcmrosc  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-buildings. 
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to  be  ample  cupboard  or  pantry  accommoda- 
tion.    The  author  proposes  to  "box-off"  a 
part  of  tlie   room,  or,  in  sliort,  make  a  cup- 
board,  or  otherwise  to  fix  shelves  on  each 
side  of  the  fii-eplace-jambs,  with  doors  below, 
and  forming  sideboards  above.     One  recess 
may  be  shelved  up  to  a  certain  height  and  be 
made  to  foi-m  a  wardrobe.     These  are  cer- 
tainly  desii-able   additions   to    any   eottage 
worthy  of  the  name.     Another  hint  is,  that 
a   washing-place   should  be   provided,    and 
that  a  porch  should  be  added.     The  plans 
showing     these     arrangements     are     given 
isomctrically,  and  this  is  the  best  featui-e  of 
the  book,  rendering  the  plans    intelligible 
to    those    who    cannot    understand    plans. 
Our    author    proposes    to    get   a   porch,    a 
scullery,   and  a  p)antiy  by  cutting   ofiP  one 
side   of    the    room,   making  them   internal 
apartments,   with   separate   doors  from  the 
living-room .    By  a  simil  ar  process  of  internal 
partitioning-off,  the  author  arrives  at  a  plan 
in     which     the    original     one-room    type, 
comfortless     as     it     is,     can    be     changed 
into     a     comfortable     cottage     with     two 
additional  bed-rooms,   and,  as  ho  observes, 
it  would  be  easy  to  "ring  the  changes,"  and 
give  a  variety  of  plans  upon  this  principle  of 
internal  division,  keeping  the  outer  walls  as 
compact  and  simple  as   possible,  so  that  the 
roof  may  become  an  easy  matter.    Plates  1 , 
2,  and  3  furnish  a  few  types  of  single-storied 
cottages  of  a  rectangular'  fonn,   suitable  for 
a  man-ied  couple   without  children,  but  we 
note  the   absence  of  a  back-door  from  the 
scullery  in  all  these  arrangements.     The  in- 
ternal porch    and   pantiy   are  formed  by  a 
partition  on  one   side   of   the   living-room, 
obviously  the  least  expensive  mode,  and  one 
more   effective   than  the   box-like   addition 
generally   seen.       From   single-storied   the 
author  proceeds  to  showtwo-storiedcottages, 
and  detached  cottages  with   two  bed-rooms. 
Of  the  plans   for  pairs  we  cannot  speak  fa- 
vourably of  those   on   plate   5  :   the  internal 
passages  between   parlovu-  and  back  offices 
are  unHghted — a  most  undesirable  condition 
for  the  labourer's  cottage,  besides  being  ex- 
pensive, the  larders  are  without  ventilation, 
and  apparently  quite  dark,    and   the   w.c.'s 
undesirably  placed  within  the  house.    If  the 
plans  on  plates  5  and  6  are  to  be  taken  as 
models,  they  contravene  the  advice  given  in 
the  earlier  pages,  for  more  costly  and  ill-ad- 
vised jjlans  we  have  seldom  seen.    In  cottages 
and  small  houses,  passages  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion, in  a  cottage,  to  pass  from  a  living-room 
directly  mto  the  kitchen.     In  these  plans  no 
attempt  is  made  to  economise  internal  wall- 
ing.    Some  better  examples  given  are  plans 
designed  by   Mr.    Strickland,   published  in 
his  Eeport  on  Cottage  and  Farm  Buildmg 
Plans      for     the     Yorkshire      Agricultural 
Society.      Speaking  of    the   dimensions  of 
rooms,  a  few  remarks  are  made  in  which  we 
concur.      Nothing  is   so    impleasant   or  so 
prejudicial    to     comfort     as  the  feeling  of 
being  cramped,  and  the  author  truly  says,  a 
few  inches  more  in  the  floor  space  of  a  room  is 
just   the   difference    between   one   which  is 
pleasant       and       the      reverse.       "   Slany 
mistakes,"  says   the   author,   "  as  to  dimen- 
sions arise  really  from   an  inaccurate  know- 
ledge of  what  effect  a   certain  number  of 
inches   wiU   have   when   added  to   or  taken 
from  the  floor  of   a  room  or  the  ^vidth  of  a 
passage,  or  a   staircase   or   a   closet."     It  is 
very  true  that   some   artificers  show  a  want 
of  appreciation  of   a   few  inches  ;  they  seem 
to  prefer  whole  numbers  in  feet  to  fractions, 
not    thinking   what    2in.    or   3ui.     thrown 
into  a  room   vriH   do   for  it.     Passages   are 
often  spoOt  by  an   inch  or  two  reduction  of 
width,  and  we  could  bring  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  addition  of  an  ioch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  width  of   a  staircase 
would  make  all  the  difference  betwixt  case 
and  comfort  and  their   ojiposites.     We  com 
mend  the    remarks     on  these    matters    to 
builders  of  small  houses.     We  believe  also 


that  the  size  of  rooms  has  an  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  those   who   dwell  in  them,  and 
that  cramped  and  low  rooms   are  prejudicial 
both  sanitarily  and  morally.     Om-    author 
thinks  the   minunum  for  a  living-room  of  a 
cottage  .should  be  14ft.  by  12ft.,  and  when 
we  consider  that   several  people  have  to  in- 
habit and  work  in  this   room  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  Uves,  it  is  not  too  large, 
though  living-rooms  seldom  exceed  10ft.  or 
12ft.    square.     No   doubt,    a  few  well-con- 
sidered fittings  and  a  fall-down  table  at  the 
window  win  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  a 
small  living-room  ;  and    the  fireplace  jambs 
should  always  be  considered  in  determining 
the  size  of   a  room,  in  fact,  the  dimensions, 
we  tliink,  would  be  more  fairly  taken  from 
the     face     of     jambs     instead     as     usually 
from      the       recesses.        For      a      scullery 
9ft.   by  7ft.   is   thought   sufficient,  and  we 
agree  that  it  should  not  be  made  larger  than 
its    legitimate     work     requires     it    to     be. 
Windows  of  uniform  size  are  the  most  econo- 
mical in   saving    material    and    temper   as 
regards   fittings    and    blinds,    though    not 
always  the  most  artistic.     Chapters  IV.  and 
V.  deal  with  "cottage  villas,"  as  they  are 
called,   the   choice   of   site   and  soil ;    some 
useful  hints  wiU  be  found,  that  would  have 
been  all  the  more  usefrdif  they  had  not  been 
buried  in  the  verbiage  the  author  delights  to 
indidge  in.     One   of  the  hints  thrown  out 
might  be   carefully   laid   to    heart   by   the 
would-be     builder     of     fashionable    villas, 
namely,  that  it  is   more   sensible   to  have 
fewer   and   comfortable  entertaining  rooms 
than  many  small  ones.    The  plans  of  cottage 
villas    given    do    not    exhibit    the    careful 
arrangement  wc  mii;ht  have  ex23ected  to  find. 
Turning  to  the  single-storied  plan,  plate  25, 
we  find  in  one  case  a  porch  and  mner  lobby 
or  passage  with  front  access  to  cellar,  very 
cramped  and  iU-an-anged  ;  the  scidleiy  has 
no  outlet.     Plan  plate  27  is  wasteful  in  the 
walls  ;  the  parlour  and  kitchen  are  in  oppo- 
site  corners,    too    distant   for   convenience. 
Plan   on  plate   28   is   a  trifle  better.     The 
ground-plan,  plate  30,  shows  the  same  want 
of   easy    access    between    the   kitchen    and 
dining-room  ;  the  scuUei-y  has  no  o^lter  door, 
and   as   in   all   other  instances,    everything 
would  have   to   be  taken   out   thi'ough  the 
front  lobby,  even  the  ashes  I     But  we  can- 
not afford  more  space  to   criticise  details  ;  it 
is  very  evident  the  plans  need  revision,  and 
in  some  cases  they  are  quite  impracticable ; 
here  and  there  the  staircases  are  shown  with- 
out light,  and  in  only  one  or  two  instances 
do  we  find  back-doors  provided,  as  in  plate 
22.     The  passages  to  cottages,  plates  15  and 
IG,  and  the  Ul-lighted  staii-cases,  are  objec- 
tionable features,    and  do  not   come   up   to 
oiu-  idea  of  economic  or  sanitary  dwellings. 
A  chapter  on  ventilation  is  given  in  which 
the  author  appears   to   adopt  the  approved 
plan  of  ventUating-pipes  outside  the  house. 
Another  chapter  treats  of  the  supply  of  fresh 
air,  iu  which  flucd  walls  for  the  admission 
of  warmed  air  from  the  basement  are  sug- 
gested, or  the  simpler  one  of  warming  the 
entrance-hall   and   allowing   the  air  to  pass 
up  to  all   the   apartments.     Heating  by  gas 
in  an   open  fire-place   by  the   medium  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  is  mentioned. 

Turning  to  the  designs  or  elevations,  the 
less  we  say  of  them  the  better,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  the  author  did  not  confine  the 
work  to  a  few  good  plans.  The  elevations 
might  have  done  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  they 
adopt  an  afiected  and  costly  stjde  of  orna- 
mentation which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  work.  Our  author  speaks 
here  and  there  of  broken  outHnes  and 
"  offsets,"  as  he  calls  them,  but  there  is  no 
need  for  breaks  in  cottage  dwellings,  and  the 
models  furnished  in  the  elevations  printed  on 
the  cover,  and  on  plates  9  and  24,  are  expen- 
sive, not  to  say  unsuitable  for  cottages. 
The  chapter  on  cottage  adornments  woidd 
have  been  better  omitted.  Window-valances 
and   decorative  fittings  are  certainly  out  of 


place  in  a  cottage,  and  we  are  svrrprised  a 
"Sanitary  Reformer"  should  have  so  far 
overlooked  the  principles  ho  started  with  as 
to  have  suggested  some  of  the  fittings  en- 
graved in  his  book. 


ST.  AiBAN'S  ABBEY. 

THE  members  of   St.    Paul's   Ecclesiologieal 
Society  visited  St.  Alban's  Abbey  on  Satur- 
dav  afternoon,  and  were  conducted  over  it  by 
Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  who  indi- 
cated as  many  of  the  principal  features  of  interest 
in  the  edifice  as  was  possible  during  a  two  hoiura' 
perambulation.     Beginning  with  the  Roman  in- 
vasion  of    Britain,    and   standing  beneath   the 
central  tower  of  the  abbey,  Mr.  Scott  mentioned 
that  the  town  of  Verulam  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the   Uttle  river  Ver,    now  the  Mure,   was  a 
place  of  some  importance  at  that  period,  and  was 
by  them  made  a  municipality.     It  tluived  under 
their  rule  ;   twenty  years  afterwards  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Boadioea.     Then  A'erulam  was  a 
busy  Uttle  town,  while  opposite  it  was  a  wooded 
liiU  called  Hohnehurst.     Now  the  positions  were 
exactly  reversed,   for  Verulam  was  now  itself  a 
hill  covered  with  trees,  having  a  few  traces  of 
ruined  walls,  and  St.  Alban's  had  risen  to   im- 
portance.    The  cause  of  the  change  was  an  event 
which  must  have  seemed  very  small  to  those  who 
witnessed  it.      Diocletian's    edict    against    the 
Christians  was  put  in  force  by  Asclepiodotus, 
who  restored  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the   4th 
century  a.d.  a  priest  named  ^ilban  was  put  to 
death  while  protecting  one  Ampliibalus.     Gildas 
and   Beds   both  say  that   in   the   place   of   the 
chm-ch  under  Constantine  a  church  ' '  of  admir- 
able workmanship  and  worthy  of  such  a   mar- 
tvrdom "    was   erected,   at   which.    Bode   adds, 
"there  ceases  not  to  this  day  (730)  the  cure  of 
sickpersons  and  the  frequentworkingof  wonders." 
A  reference  was   made  to  it  at  the  Coimcil  of 
Worms  held  in  429.     The  chm-ch  was  ruined  by 
pagan   Saxons,  when   the   reUcs   of  Alhan  were 
biuied,  but  after  their  conversion  the  church  was 
restored,  as  was  evident  from  Bede's  words,  but 
the    reUcs     remained    undcrgroimd.      In    793, 
Offa   II.,    Bang   of    the   Mercians,    founded    a 
Benedictine  monastery — but  not  a  chm-cli,  as  was 
generally  asserted.   According  to  Matthew  Paris, 
Offa  merely  repaired  the  small  church,   "  eccle- 
siola?,"  and  solemnly  translated  into  it  the  reUcs 
of  St.  Alban  with  those  added  by  St.  Germains. 
Thus  St.  Alban's  was  parallel  to  Canterbury — 
erected    originally    by    the    labour    of    Roman 
believers,    razed   by    the     Saxons  and  restored 
by    the    missionaries  from  Rome.       The    town 
grew,     and    Ulric,     the    6th    abbot,     founded 
the     three    existing    churches    of     St.     Peter, 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  Stephen,  and  established  a 
market.     The  only  remains  of  the  church  re- 
paired by   Offa,    or,    indeed,    earlier    than  the 
Conquest,  were  the  balusters  in  the  south  triforia 
of  transepts ;  they  were  alternately  banded  and 
plain,   and   evidently  fitted   into   their    present 
positions  with  some  awkwardness.     The  differ- 
ence between  the  toohng  of  these  shafts  and  the 
caps  and  bases  in  which  they  were  set  was  re- 
markable.    He  suggested  that  they  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  cloister  to  be  used  in 
this  Late  Noi-mau  work.     The  14th  abbot,  Paul, 
came  from  St.  Stephen's  monastery,  Caen,  from 
whence   his   relative,    Lanfranc,    proceeded    to 
Canterbury.     Each  commenced  a  new  church ; 
but  while  the  latter  was  content  to  reproduce  St. 
Stephen's,  of  which  he  had  been  abbot,  the  monk 
Paul  far  exceeded  it  at  St.  Alban's.     In  place  of 
a  nave  of  nine  bays,  transepts  of  two  bays,  and 
a  chapel,  as  at  Caen,  at  St.  Alban's  Paul  com- 
menced  a  nave  of   13  bays,  transepts  of  three 
bays,  and  two  chapels  ;  his  choir  had  four  bays 
instead  of  two,  and  the  towers  were  to  be  beyond 
the  aisles,  as  at  Wells  and  Rouen,  in  heu  of 
being    in  line  with   them.     St.    Stephen's   was 
300ft.  long  by  140ft.  across  transepts,  while  St. 
Alban's  was  465ft.  bv   210ft.,  and  had  a  west 
front  of  155ft.  against  88ft.  at  Caen.     The  whole 
chiuch  was  doubtless  plastered  witliin  and  with- 
ovit,  and  whitewashed.     Paul  painted  the  apse- 
v.ault,  and  no  doubt  the  whole  of  the  interior,  as 
had  been  done  at  Peterborough  and  Hildersheim, 
and   in   the  old  basilicas.     The  aisle  walls  were 
some  8ft.  or  9ft.  higher  than  at  present,  leaving 
an  ample  triforimu  beneath  the  painted   roof, 
and   were   vaulted  in   stone.     He  beheved   the 
nave  was  then  of  the  full  present  length  of  13 
bays.     The    new    church    was   con.secrated    on 
Innocents'    Day,     1115,    when    Henry    I.    and 
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Matilda  were  present.  Soon  afterwards  the 
slype  passage  leading  to  the  cloisters  at  the  end 
of  the  south  transept  was  constructed,  and  those 
who  went  into  it  would  find  it  a  very  rich  speci- 
men of  Late  Norman  work.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  passage  to  the  cemetery,  as  had  been  averred, 
but  led  to  the  stairs  of  dormitory  over  the 
cloisters,  and  originally  did  not  communicate 
with  the  transept.  Ha^^ng  conducted  the  party 
to  the  western  end  of  nave,  Mr.  Scott  continued 
that  the  first  alterations  after  the  slype  were 
to  this  portion  of  the  nave,  by  the  21st 
abbot,  John  de  Cella  —  so  named  from 
the  cell  of  Wallingford,  of  which  he  was  prior — 
between  119.5  and  121 1.  He  determined  to  pull 
down  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  rebuild  on 
a  magnificent  scale  ;  but  although  he  was  a  man 
of  grand  ideas,  he  was  not  a  man  of  business. 
He  demohshed  the  west  front  and  towers,  and, 
Mr.  Scott  believed,  finished  the  west  portals  as 
we  see  them,  although  this  was  much  disputed, 
but  he  only  succeeded  in  raising  the  rest  of  the 
work  to  the  height  of  the  masons'  sheds.  Hugh 
Goldclilf,  his  mason  or  architect,  is  described  as 
*'a  man  deceitful  and  false,  but  an  excellent 
workman."  His  second  architect,  Gilbert 
d'Eversholt,  a  monk,  designed  the  portals  just 
referred  to,  which  would  compare  favourably 
with  the  west  porch  at  Ely  and  St.  Hugh's  choir 
at  Lincoln,  while  the  front  had  far  nobler  en- 
trances than  that  of  Wells,  wliich  it  would 
somewhat  have  resembled.  By  this  time  the 
money  was  all  spent,  the  frost  had  injured 
the  work,  and  allj  efforts  to  obtain  means  to 
complete  the  undertaking  were  imsuccessful. 
The  members  having  entered  the  portals,  now 
concealed  from  the  exterior  by  hoarding  prepara- 
tory to  restoration,  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  how 
William  de  Trumpington,  the  22nd  abbot,  car- 
ried forward  the  work,  cutting  down  details  to 
suit  his  purse.  Thus  on  the  internal  west  wall, 
although  the  bases  between  the  north  and  central 
portals  may  be  seen  prepared  for  five  marble 
shafts,  the  caps  are  designed  for  but  three,  and 
mouldings  are  omitted  without  scruple  in  his 
continuations.  Trumpington  completed  five 
bays  on  the  soiith,  and  four  bays  on  the  north 
side.  He  roofed-in  the  west  portion  of  the  nave 
with  leaded  oak  roof  and  a  flat  ceiling,  according 
to  Matthew  Paris.  Since  both  roof  and  ceiling 
were  mentioned  by  Paris,  there  appeared  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  a  distinct  and  therefore 
high-pitched  roof,  such  as  the  one  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  walls  of  Trumpington  were 
4ft.  higher  than  those  of  the  Normans,  and  pro- 
bably, therefore,  he  continued  the  roof  at 
higher  level  up  to  tower.  If  this  main  roof  was 
not  made  continuous  over  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
man work,  how  could  Eversden,  the  next  great 
builder,  have  raised  one  side  of  roof  without 
touching  the  other,  when  he  re-erected  a  part 
which  had  fallen?  The  theory  is  more  probable, 
since  Trumpington  is  said  to  have  re-roofed  the 
transepts,  which  are  the  same  higher  level ;  the 
flat  ceiling  of  the  south  transept  is  specially 
mentioned.  He  took  down  the  old  roof  of 
tower  and  erected  a  much  more  lofty 
one.  A  spire  seemed  to  be  implied  by  the  state- 
ment, and  this  might  have  been  the  one  removed 
in  comparatively  modem  times,  ' '  on  account  of 
its  being  considered  out  of  character  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church."  Trumpington 
Church  has  such  a  spire,  which  probably  existed 
in  this  abbot's  days.  Matthew  Paris,  who  de- 
scribed these  works,  became  a  monk  here  in  1217 
and  died  12.59.  The  aisle  walls  at  the  western 
end  of  the  abbey  remain  unpierced  with  windows 
to  this  day,  as  on  the  north  side  stood  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  founded  about  1151-6G,  and  re- 
built in  14.50,  a  church  of  four  bays  opening  into 
north  aisle  ;  and  on  the  south  was  the  abbot's 
house.  Passing  to  the  east  side  of  the  temporary 
screen  in  the  nave,  Mr.  Scott  said,  this  was  the 
scene,  on  June  22nd,  1323,  of  a  great  catas- 
trophe. After  the  mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
as  Walsingham  tells  us,  when  the  church  was 
crowded  with  men  and  women,  "  on  a  sudden 
two  immense  columns  on  the  south  side,  as  if 
broken  oft'  at  theii-  foimdation,  fell  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  terrible  crash  and  ruin,  to  the 
ground,  and  scarcely  an  hour  had  passed  when 
the  entii'e  wooden  roof  built  above  these  columns, 
with  its  arched  beams,  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  south  aisle  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  northem  cloister,  fell  likewise  to  the  earth." 
Hugh  de  Eversden,  then  the  abbot,  commenced  to 
rebuild,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  successor  Abbot 
Wallingford,  ten  years  later.  The  result  mem- 
bers could  see  in  a  work  of  unusual  richness  and 


beauty,  the  ball-flower  being  freely  employed  to 
give  greater  effect.  It  seemed  that  Wallingford, 
who  had  been  a  blacksmith,  did  not  press  forward 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  but  devoted  liis  time  to 
the  construction  of  an  astronomical  clock.  The 
monks  complained  to  King  Edward  III.,  who 
declined  to  admonish  the  abbot,  remarking  that 
anyone  could  build,  but  not  every  man  could 
make  an  astronomical  clock.  In  corbels  in 
the  spandi'els  of  the  southern  arches  might  be 
seen  the  heads  of  Edward  III. ,  Queen  Philippa, 
the  arms  were  those  of  Mercia,  of  the  Confessor, 
and  of  England.  On  the  pillars,  more  distinctly 
on  the  north  side  of  nave,  might  be  seen  fresco 
jiaintings  commonly  called  the  Stations  of  the 
C'ross,  but  wliich  he  considered  simply  the  rere- 
doses  of  altars ;  each  depicted  some  phases  of 
the  Crucifixion,  and  they  appeared  to  range  in 
date  from  the  end  of  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  Advancing  eastwards,  the  lecturer  said 
the  screen  before  the  members  was  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  Itwassometimescalledtheroodscreen, 
but  the  actual  jube  was  one  bay  eastward,  as  could 
easily  bo  detected  by  the  indentations  and  holes 
in  the  next  pier  on  either  side.  On  the  second 
pier  on  the  south  side  could  be  seen  three  marks 
left  by  the  iron  screen  which  once  inclosed  these 
two  bays  of  nave.  The  choir  foi-merly  compi-ised 
the  space  from  this  screen  to  the  eastern  piers  of 
the  great  tower,  and  the  presbytery  doors  were 
therefore  placed  unusually  far  east — in  the  front 
bay  of  presbytery.  The  foundations  of  the 
ancient  stalls  existed  under  the  temporary  ones 
before  the  visitors,  and  corresponded  exactly, 
except  that  they  now  stopped  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  tower  arches.  Edward  II.,  in  1314, 
gave  timber  for  this,  and  they  were  executed  by 
one  Martin  Geoffrey,  a  joiner,  but  were  not 
completed  till  13G9.  Abbot  Wheathamp- 
stead,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  presen- 
ted the  church  with  an  organ,  covered  at  high 
mass  with  an  arras  cloth,  and  made  a  wooden 
lectern  for  part  of  the  choir  and  for  reading 
the  gospel.  The  eeOing  over  these  three  eastern 
bays  of  nave  was  a  few  years  since  cleansed  from 
the  comparatively  modern  painting,  when 
beneath  it  was  found  a  most  interesting  series  of 
p:iinted  panels.  These  have  been  temporarily 
stowed  away  for  preservation  during  the  restora- 
tion of  the  roof,  but  a  photograph  had  been 
taken  of  them,  which  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  and 
explained.  The  ceiling  was  divided  into  thirty- 
three  panels,  three  of  these  occupying  the  wddth 
of  nave  ;  the  panels  each  contained  clauses  of  the 
Te  Deum,  interrupted,  however,  in  the  centre  by 
figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
eridently  later  insertions.  The  central  portions 
of  the  panels  were  occupied  by  shields  containing 
the  symbols  of  saints  and  virtues,  and  the  arms  of 
the  principal  countries  and  of  the  members  of 
Edward  III.'s  family.  The  latter  fixed  the 
date  of  the  ceiling  as  between  1368  and  13S5,  but 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  o-s^-ing  to  altera- 
tions during  progress,  as  Edmund  of  Langley 
was  called  Duke  of  York,  a  title  he  did  not 
assume  till  1385,  while  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
was  not  called  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, created  1377.  In  the  south  transept,  Mr. 
Scott  said  that  some  years  since,  when  this 
tower  gave  syrnptoms  of  failure  the  piers  were 
examined  and  undei-pirmed.  Under  the  south- 
east one  was  found  a  large  excavation  into  which 
battens  of  oak  had  been  wedged.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  undermining  was  done 
after  the  Reformation,  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  the  tower,  but  that  the  order  was 
coimtermanded  and  the  hole  carelessly  filled 
up,  and  the  tower  allowed  to  rest  on  these  rot- 
ting timbers  for  three  centuries.  In  the  north 
transept,  opposite  where  they  stood,  was  the 
scene  of  Alban's  martyrdom.  Having  referred 
to  the  slype,  Mr.  Scott  conducted  the  members 
through  the  south  aisles  into  the  presbytery.  Of 
the  work  of  Paul  de  Caen,  one  Norman  bay  was 
still  left,  he  showed,  on  north,  and  two  on  south, 
and  one  in  aisle.  This  portion  was  rebuilt  by 
Johnde  Hertford  about  1235-60,  and  completed 
by  the  next  abbot,  Roger  de  Norton,  by  whom 
a  square  east  end  was  substituted  for  the  old 
apse.  The  vault  was  painted  as  they  saw  it  by 
John  de  Wheathampstead  dmiug  the  middle  of 
the  15th  centurj-,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  such  work.  The  sumptuous  and 
highly -decorated  altar-piece  before  them  was 
constructed  by  liis  successor,  Wallingford  :  the 
wheatears  upon  it  appeared  to  contradict  the 
documentary  history  there,  and  point  to  an  earlier 
date,  but  possibly  Wheathampstead  left  money 
for  the  work.     Mr.  Chappell,  the  clerk  of  works. 


spoke  of  the  arrangement  of  this  altar-screen, 
.and  showed  a  highly-decorated  truss  of  Late 
Renaissance  type,  and  other  post-Reformation 
alterations.  The  central  crucifix,  once  of  silver, 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  possibly  existed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem at  Malta,  where  he  had  seen  a  similar  one. 
Proceeding  to  the  south  aisle,  Mr.  Scott  showed 
the  highly  carved  tomb  of  Abbot  Ramrydge, 
c.  1521,  and  the  wooden  watching-loft  in  the 
retrockoir,  and  passed  on  to  the  Lady  chapel, 
commenced  in  1260  by  Abbot  Hertford,  who 
carried  it  as  high  as  window-sills,  and  completed 
after  a  long  interval  by  Hugh  de  Evesden.  The 
alterations  in  design  were  pointed  out,  and  also 
the  changes  made  in  the  ante-chapel  by  succeed- 
ing abbots,  who  removed  the  columns  by  which 
it  had  been  dirided  into  9  vaulted  compartments, 
and  covered  it  with  wooden  vault.  Tho  history 
of  this  Lady  chapel  as  a  grammar-school,  and  of 
the  ante-chapel  as  a  mere  public  passage,  from 
north  to  south,  and  boys'  playground,  was 
described,  and  the  recent  works  of  repair  and 
restoration  were  also  alluded  to.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  reconstructed  feretory  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Amphibalus,  made  by  the  sacrist,  Ralph 
^\TutchurcIi,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century, 
long  destroyed,  but  now  partially  rebuilt  from 
the  loose  fragments.  Returning  to  the  retro-choir, 
where,  having  referred  to  the  elaborate  tomb  of 
Duke  Humphrey,  buUt  by  "Wheathampstead, 
Mr.  Scott  said  he  had  now  brought  the  members 
to  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  abbey,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  It 
was  constructed  by  John  de  Marinis,  26th  abbot, 
about  1308-2,  and  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
coloiu-  and  every  symbol  of  honour.  It  was 
constructed  of  Purbeck  marble  and  clunch,  and 
was  remarkably  similar  in  detail  to  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  (died  1296),  second  son  of 
Henry  III.,  on  north  side  of  high  altar  at  West- 
minster Abbey ;  after  comparing  these  works  he 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  date  of  the  work. 
The  shrine  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation, 
but  fortunately  for  us  the  fragments  were  built 
into  the  walls  shutting  off  the  ante-chapel,  from 
whence  they  were  recovered  bit  by  bit  a  few 
years  since.  He  thought  no  more  fitting  point 
could  be  selected  for  closing  his  description  than 
in  looking  at  this  exquisite  jewel  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Alban's. 


UTILISATION  OF  AN  OLD  HARBOUR. 

THE  utilisation  of  waste  lands  in  Great 
Britain  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  Enf/ineiring  quotes  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  spirited  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  being  rewarded  by  capital  results, 
the  reclaiming  of  some  750  acres  of  land  which 
once  was  a  harbour  on  the  Sussex  coast.  The 
iii'st  step  taken  was  to  make  an  embankment  or 
sea  wall,  to  get  the  soil  drains  into  an  open  bed 
in  the  centi'e  of  the  harbour,  the  outlet  at  which 
is  controlled  by  a  sluice  wMch  is  automatically 
closed  at  high  water.  Next  came  the  process  of 
cultivation.  This  was  first  attempted  with 
horses,  but  the  soU  of  a  great  part  of  tho  re- 
claimed land  is  close  and  muddy,  and  one  of  the 
essentials  of  its  successful  culture  is  to  loosei? 
and  Ughteu  the  top  soil  so  as  to  admit  the  air  ana 
rays  of  the  sun.  Ploughing  with  horses  did  not 
satisfactorily  effect  this,  because  after  ploughing 
and  harrowing  a  shower  of  rain  caused  it  to  run 
together  again .  It  was  then  decided  to  apply 
steam  power  to  the  work,  and  the  result  has  been 
remarkably  successful ;  lifting  up  and  thoroughly 
loosening  the  soU  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches.  The 
laud  thus  treated  keeps  light,  and  does  not  run 
together  again,  and  the  condition  of  the  com 
sown  on  lands  thus  treated  by  steam  power  is 
remarkably  superior  to  that  on  the  same  class  of 
laud  worked  by  liorse  power.  Of  course  from 
the  soft  muddy  char;icter  of  the  soil,  it  woiUd  be 
impossible  to  travel  engines  over  it,  and  benefit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  a  somewhat  similar 
operation  carried  out  at  Barth  on  the  Welsh 
coast  a  few  years  ago,  the  proprietor  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  at  Bartli, 
namely,  that  of  Howard.  The  engine  is  placed 
on  a  road  which  has  been  made  alongside  the 
reclaimed  lands,  the  ropes  being  passed  roimd  tho 
piece  to  be  cidtivated,  two  travelling  anchors 
taking  the  place  of  two  men.  During  the  past 
season  a  large  number  of  acres  were  ploughed 
and  cultivated  in  this  way,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  corn  sown  there  is  fast  rii>euing  for 
the  sickle. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


ST.    JIAETCHimCH. 

St.  MiETCmmCH  is  an  old  parish,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  church  of  great  antiquity,  which 
has  of  late  been  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hugel.  The  illustration  which  we  give  this 
■week  is  of  buildings  adjacent  thereto,  and  com- 
prises a  church,  prcsbyteiy,  convent,  and  an 
orphanage,  and  is  taken  from  a  view  now  exhibit- 
ing at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  St.  Mary- 
church  is  a  growing  and  populous  suburb  of 
Torquay.  Some  years  ago,  Mother  Margaret 
Hallahan,  the  modem  founder  of  the  Tliird 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  in  this  country,  having 
already  established  the  commimities  of  Stone, 
Stoke,  Clifton,  Bow,  and  others,  determined  to 
open  a  sanatorium  for  the  many  poor  children 
she  had  compassionately  succoured.  Accord- 
ingly, having  procured  ground,  to  which  further 
exten-sions  have  .since  been  added,  she  proceeded 
to  build  an  orphanage,  using  the  old  building  as 
the  convent.  This,  the  nucleus,  has  been  added 
to  from  time  to  time.  In  her  efforts  she  was 
unexpectedly  assisted  by  Mr.  Chatto,  who 
generoiLsly  volunteered  to  build  the  church.  The 
necessity  of  using  the  old  buildings  for  the 
oonvent,  however,  prevented  more  than  the  con- 
struction of  half  the  building.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  it  has  been  found  possible  tosubsti- 
tute  new  buildings  for  the  old,  and  the  comple- 
tion is  now  being  proceeded  with  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Hansom  and  Son, 
of  Broadway-chambers,  Westminster,  under 
whom  all  the  buildings  have  been  erected.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Edlcs,  of  St.  Marychurch,  and 
the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Joseph  Seed,  who  has 
snperrised  many  important  works  under  the 
architects,  notably  the  church  at  Anmdel  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated 
.Oothic  style,  and  consists  of  sanctuary,  on  wliich 
the  nuns'  choir  looks  from  the  south  .side ;  a 
nave  of  seven  bays  exclusive  of  the  part  occupied 
by  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  two  aisles,  lady- 
-chapel  to  the  south-west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
tl  spire,  <inder  which  is  the  baptistry ;  also  there 
•are  sacristies,  confessionals,  &c.,  together  with  a 
presbytery  for  two  priests.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
church  is  the  arcades  of  the  nave  being  different. 
On  the  north  side,  there  is  the  usual  arrangement 
of  arcade  and  clerestory,  and  on  the  south  side, 
■where  the  convent  stands,  the  arcade  is  made 
lower  to  allow  of  a  flat-panelled  ceiling,  over 
■which  is  a  triforiimi.  This  forms  the  passage  to 
the  western  gallery,  which  is  to  serve  for  the 
use  of  the  orphans.  This  feature  is  decided,  but 
not  obtrusive,  and  its  object  proclaims  itself. 
The  altar,  also  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Hansom,  has  a  frontal  depicting  the  Last  Supper, 
executed  by    Messrs.    Farmer     and    Brindley. 


Above  is  a  flat  rotable  or  super-altar,  and  again 
a  stepped  super-altar,  rising  to  the  expositorium, 
on  which  the  monstrance  stands  for  benediction 
or  exposition.  The  expositorium  is  approached 
from  the  rear  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The 
extreme  length  "of  nave  and  sanctuary  (interior 
dimensions)  measures  131ft.  by  a  width  across 
nave  and  aisles  of  49ft.  Each  aisle  is  S.5ft.  in 
length  by  13ft.  in  breadth,  the  width  of  nave 
being  33ft.  The  spire,  surmounted  by  a  copper 
cross,  is  177ft.  Oin.  in  height.  The  walls  are  of 
stone,  and  range  in  courses  of  masonry  to  corre- 
spond with  the  old  work,  viz.,  faced  vrith  two 
courses  of  Chudleigh  limestone  to  one  coirrse  of 
local  limestone,  the  backing  being  of  local 
rubble  limestone.  The  plinth  courses,  quoins, 
relieving  arches,  weatherings  of  biittresses,  etc., 
are  in  chisel-dressed  local  limestone,  the  ■window 
ciUs,  jambs,  head  tracery,  labels,  door- jambs, 
head  arches  and  labels,  the  pinnacles, 
parapets,  gable  tablings,  copings,  niches,  gur- 
goyles,  eaves-coiu'se,  &c.,  and  all  similar  external 
stone  work  are  of  Box -ground.  The  intemal 
stonework  to  piUars,  doors,  traoei'y,  gallery 
front,  arches,  groining  under  galleiy,  corbels,  &c., 
is  of  Corsham  Do-mi,  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs. 
Randall  and  Saunders.  The  carved  cornice  at 
top  of  tower,  the  stone  landings  at  base  of  spire, 
and  all  stonework  above  same  are  of  bro^wn  Port- 
land stone. 

CHAPEL  or  rnE  eoiian  catholic  cemeteet, 

CLITHEKOE. 

This  chapel,  erected  in  187S,  consists  of  an 
oratory  and  a  large  open  porch,  in  the  design  for 
which  the  form  of  the  lych-gate  of  our  ancient 
churchyards  is  somewhat  retained.  By  openings 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  which  are  glazed 
with  plate- glass,  the  interior  of  the  chapel  can 
always  be  seen  from  the  porch.  The  illustrations 
given,  which  f  idly  explain  the  rest  of  the  design, 
are  reproduced  from  the  drawing  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  eon- 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Hargraves  and  Whalley, 
and  the  architect  was  Mr.  S.  J.  NichoU,  of  1, 
Caversham-road,  London,  N.W. 

WOODSLDE. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  most  tersely 
described  by  the  inscription  over  the  garden 
entrance  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lees,  the 
■vicar  of  Wreay,  and  is  as  follows : — 

L.  O. 

Ha-c  frons  aprica,  olim 

a  Sara  Losh  incepta, 

tunc  anno  MDCCCXXXV 

morte  sororis  carissima  mo'ste  interccpt.a  ; 

nunc  demum  a  Jacobo  et  Isabella  Aj-Iosh 

fauste  est  confecta  A.S.  MD.CCCLXXVIII. 

Woodside,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Loshes,  or  Arloshes,  is  situated  some  foiu-  miles 
from  Carlisle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pelleril,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Inglewood,  and 
was  originally  kno^wn  as  Inglewoodside  ;  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  picturesque  village 
of  Wreay,  w-hich,  as  its  name  denotes,  was  a 
clearing  in  the  forest.  The  sunny  front,  to 
which  the  inscription  refers,  is  entirely  of  ashlar, 
a  creamy  white  freestone  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarry  of  Chalk — and  was  added  to  the 
then  existing  mansion  before  the  year  183.5, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  most  remarkable  example  of 
the  re^val  of  Domestic  Gotliic  architecture, 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  a  most  accompli.shed  lady,  an 
artist,  and  her  osvn  architect,  whose  method 
of  working  is  thus  described  by  Pr.  Lonsdale, 
in  his  "  Worthies  of  Ciimberland  "  :  "As  she 
only  engaged  countiy  operatives,  who  had  never 
-shown  the  slightest  feeUng  for  art,  she  made  her 
moiUdings  in  clay,  and  then  taught  the  mason 
how  to  work  them  in  stone,  and  marvellou.sly  did 
she  succeed."  The  work  recently  done  in  the 
completion  of  the  front  consists  in  the  addition 
of  the  bay  "window,  in  the  insertion  of  a  transom 
in  the  windows,  and  the  lowering  of  the  cills, 
and  in  the  better  arrangement  of  the  light  to 
suit  the  rooms ;  for  the  front  as  Miss  Losh  left 
it,  was,  as  usual  at  that  time,  synmietrically 
arranged  on  so-called  Classical  principles,  the 
garden  door  being  in  the  centre,  and  a  similar 
arrangement  of  similar  three-hght  windows  on 
each  side  of  it.  Tlie  interior  has  been  partially 
rearranged  and  completed,  and  the  principal 
sitting-rooms  fitted  up  in  walnut  mahogany  and 
oak.  On  the  first  floor,  the  library,  a  fine  room 
43ft.  by  2Sft.,  with  an  open-timbered  roof  and 
oaken  floor  has  bean  prepared  for  the  reception 


of  complete  fittings,  a  chimney-piece,  with  seats 
in  the  chimney-corner,  and  projecting  bookcases, 
with  recesses  for  tables.  The  domestic  offices 
and  sanitary  arrangements  have  at  the  same  time 
been  carefully  revised.  The  mason  work  has  been 
excellently  executed  by  Messrs.  James  and 
William  Baty,  of  Upperby,  who  personally 
worked  on  the  building ;  the  carpenter  and 
joiner  work  throughout  by  Messrs.  Creighton 
and  Messrs.  Black,  of  Carlisle.  A  half-timbered 
lodge  has  also  been  added,  and  a  new  drive  laid 
out  from  the  south.  The  works  have  been  done 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson, 
architect,  of  Carlisle. 

OEGAN  AT  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST'S  CHimCH,  HALIFAS. 

The  dra^wing  of  tliis  organ  at  Halifax  describes 
itself  suiEciently.  It  is  now  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancitnt  screens  and  stalls.  The 
organ  stands  in  the  western  bay  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  old  Classic  organ  front 
will  be  used  for  the  western  side  of  the  organ 
towards  the  nave. 

MESSES.     ALEXANDEB    PIEIE    AND   SONS*    NE'W    PEE- 
inSES,    FAEEINGDON   STEEET,  E.C. 

These  lofty  premises  stand  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion adjoining  the  Congregational  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon-street.  Red  Fareham  bricks, 
jointed  in  black  mortar  and  Portland  stone,  are 
the  principal  materials  used  in  the  front,  the 
back,  facing  the  railway,  being  executed  in 
Be;  rt's  white  bricks.  The  basement  and  ground 
floors  are  well  lighted  at  the  rear  by  means  of 
skylights,  and  the  ventilation  has  also  been 
carefidly  attended  to.  The  vaults  imder  the 
street  pavement  are  faced  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  An  entrance  for  waggons  or  loading 
way,  which  can  be  closed  when  necessary  by  the 
folding  doors,  is  provided  in  the  centre  of  build- 
ing. At  the  back  of  the  loading  way  is  con- 
structed a  lift,  worked  by  a  3j  horse-power  Otto 
gas-engine,  placed  on  the  top  floor.  The  lift, 
which  will  be  principally  used  in  unloading  the 
waggons,  extends  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing. The  water-closets  throughout  are  fitted 
upon  Banner's  system,  with  the  patent  trap  and 
ventilating  cowls  The  external  woodwork 
to  the  front  is  executed  in  wainscot,  French 
polished,  and  the  front  sashes  are  glazed  with 
British  plate-glass.  The  stairs  are  of  teak  and 
I)itch-pine  throughout.  The  building  is  of  a 
most  substantial  character,  having  been  designed 
to  carry  very  heavy  gocds.  Rolled  iron  joists 
and  cast-iron  columns  are  used  for  the  floors,  and 
tlie  flooring  is  tongued  throughout.  Much 
difticulty  was  experienced  in  building  the  foun- 
dations, necessitating  ct  nsiderable  pumping,  and 
a  great  depth  and  area  of  Lias  lime  concrete. 
The  foundations  were  executed  by  Mr.  G-. 
Crabb,  builder,  and  the  superstmcture  by  Mr. 
Lawrauce,  builder.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George 
Vickery,  35,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
was  opened  at  Churchstoke  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
Hurst,  of  Welshpool,  was  the  architect ;  and  Mr. 
Pickstock,  of  Meifod,  the  contractor. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  clerk  of  the 
works  to  the  county  of  Gloucester,  lias  been  in- 
creased to  £2.50  a-year.  The  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion— the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions — said  Mr. 
Phillips  was  a  very  valuable  servant  of  the  coimty, 
and  the  increase  was  unanimously  voted. 

The  alterations  necessary  for  converting  the 
premises  in  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  into  a  hall 
and  otfices  for  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company 
Iiave  now  been  completed  ;  and  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  hall  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday.  The 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  M 'Gibbon  and  Ross,  architects,  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  carved  oak  chancel  screen,  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
Dudley  Arnold,  architect,  has  been  placed  in  St. 
Andrew's  church,  Gorleston.  The  style  is  Perpen- 
dicular, freely  treated,  and  has  been  carefully 
executed  and  finished  by  Messrs.  Sjiaull,  of 
Norwich. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Parochial 
Infirmary  for  Marylebone,  which  is  to  be  erected 
near  Ladbroke-grove-road,  was  laid  on  Tuesday. 
The  building  will  accommodate  670  patients,  and 
will  cost  £100,000.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  SneU  and 
Sous  are  the  architects. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR,  FOR- 
MERLY ST.  MARY  OVERIE,  SOUTH- 
WARK. 

THE  members  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archasological  Soniety,  including-  the  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  visited  this 
interesting  portion  of  a  Priory  Church  on  Thurs- 
day last.  Tlie  party  ivere  conducted  over  the 
building  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dollman,  F.R.I. B.  A., 
who  afterwards  read,  in  the  retro-choir,  a  paper 
upon  the  architectural  history  of  the  building. 
The  lecturer  exhibited  a  very  niunerous  collec- 
tion of  old  engravings  and  drawings,  block  and 
detail  plans  of  the  church  prior  to  the  wholesale 
destructions  effected  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  care- 
ful restoration  on  paper  of  the  former  nave,* 
founded  on  many  years'  careful  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  remains,  and  of  the  illustra- 
tions above  referred  to  and  other  authorities. 

Mr.  Dollman  said  he  proposed  to  give  a 
general  outUne  of  the  building,  and  then  to  ask 
members  to  accompany  him  in  its  inspection, 
beginning  at  the  north  aisle,  and  returning  to  the 
retro-choir  to  read  an  historical  paper.  As  now 
existing,  the  church,  broadly  speaking,  consists, 
he  remarked,  of  an  Early  English  choir  of  four 
bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  retro- 
choir  or  Lady-chapel  also  with  side  aisles,  and 
centrally  divided  into  two  other  aisles  by  a  range 
of  columns,  a  central  tower  and  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  north-east  chapel  (now  a  vestry), 
and  to  the  west,  on  a  higher  level,  a  modem  nave. 
A  table  hung  on  the  walls  would  show  that  the 
principal  dimensions  were  : — Old  nave  (de- 
molished), 135ft.  long  by  5Sft.  9in.  wide,  includ- 
ing aisles ;  choir,  7Sft.  6in.  by  GOft.  6in.  ; 
retro-choir  or  Lady-chapel,  GOft.  9in.  by  41ft.  ; 
former  Bishop's,  or  so-called  Lady  Chapel 
(demolished),  51ft.  6in.  by  17ft.  Sin.  ;  transepts 
each  soft,  by  24 ft.  wide ;  former  Mary  Magda- 
lene Chapel  (demolished),  51ft.  Gin.  by  Sift.  9in. ; 
total  length  of  church  in  clear  of  walls, 
2S4ft.  Sin. ;  and  including  walls,  292ft.  Sin. ; 
total  width  at  transepts,  in  clear  of  walls,  1 1 3ft. , 
and  including  these,  12Sft.;  central  tower,  square, 
35ft.  ;  height  to  parapets,  129ft.  6in.  ;  to  pin- 
nacles, 163ft.  Gin. ;  height  of  nave  and  choir, 
54ft.  The  modem  nave  was  buUt  upon  the  old 
foundations,  and  lilie  the  former  one  had  a 
marked  declination  to  the  south.  The 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  they  were 
assembled  was  now  known  as  the  con- 
sistory court,  from  its  former  use,  but  this  was  a 
misnomer ;  it  occupied  a  similar  position  to  the 
Lady-chapel  at  SaUsbury,  Winchester,  Exeter, 
and  Wells.  It  had  the  peculiarity  of  being 
divided  into  foirr  instead  of  three  vaulted  and 
groined  aisles  by  two  clusters  of  piers — an 
arrangement  seemingly  occasioned  by  its  awkward 
width.  Opposite  the  second  bay  to  south  stood, 
prior  to  1830,  an  eastern  extension,  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Chapel,  because  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  bishop,  Launcelot  Andrewes,  of  Winchester, 
was  buried  there.  The  windows  proved  that 
that  chapel  was  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV. 
Directing  attention  to  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  retro-choir,  Mr.  Dollman  said  there  were 
traces  there  of  an  altar  tomb  and  chantry.  The 
window  was  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  chapel, 
and  traces  of  two  piscinas  and  other  adjimcts  of 
the  altar  were  found  during  the  restoration  fcy 
Gwilt  in  1832.  On  a  little  shaft  high  up  at  this 
north-cast  angle  might  be  seen  a  statuette,  which 
apparently  was  at  fii'st  intended  for  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  had  been  altered  at  a  subsequent  date, 
and  headdress  cut  into  a  mitre  so  as  to  represent 
a  bishop.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel  was 
the  fine  altar  tomb  of  Bishop  Andrewes  re- 
moved from  the  Bishop's  Chapel  to  this  place. 
Going  into  the  north  choir  aisle,  Mr.  DoUman 
drew  attention  to  the  monuments  on  the  walls. 
These  are  principally  of  the  IGth  and  17th 
centuries,  the  church  being  almost  without 
memorials  of  the  friars  and  other  persons  buried 
in  the  church  in  raediieval  times.  In  this  aisle 
is  an  oaken  effigy  usually  caDod  that  of  the  father  of 
the  foundress  of  the  priory,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  one  of  a  family  who  were  great  bene- 
factors to  the  church  in  Edward  the  First's  time. 


•  Mr.  Dollman'a  perspective  view  of  the  restored  nave 
was  reprodiieed  in  the  Bcildixq  News  for  June  15, 1877 
(Vol.  XXXn.,  p.  592)  ;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Langford's 
measured  drawing*  of  the  choir  (for  which  he  was 
awarded,  in  1877,  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy), 
on  .January  25  and  March  8,  1878,  PP-  82'  238,  Vol. 
XXXIV. ;  see  also  article  ••  A  New  Cathedral  for  South- 
wark,"  tn  our  issue  for  November  22  laat  year,  p.  523, 
Vol.  XXXV. 


The  figurehasbeen  greatly  tampered  with,  and  the 
sword  and  face  are  modem.  Close  by  is  a  fine 
monimient  to  John  Treaheame,  a  gentleman 
porter  to  James  I.  ;  the  escutcheon  shows  a  play 
on  the  name,  three  herons  occupying  the  field. 
Passing  into  the  vestry  oft  the  west  end  of  this 
aisle,  Mr.  Dollman  said  that  although  greatly 
altered  iu  1847,  and  completely  modernised,  this 
was  one  of  the  earliest  portions  of  the  fabric,  there 
being  some  Norman  fragments  on  the  exterior. 
It  was  formerly  an  apsidal  chapel  to  north 
transept.  Passing  out  of  the  vestry  into  the 
transeijt,  the  jimction  of  the  ISth  century  arch 
buildings  at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  and  of  the  14th 
century  work  in  the  transept  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  finer  finish  and  contour  of  the  former 
work  was  very  noticeable.  In  the  north  transept 
the  groining  is  modem  and  is  in  plaster,  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  old  wooden  work.  Much  of 
the  stonework  here  was  repaired  in  cement  at  the 
same  time  by  Wallace.  On  the  west  wall  is  a 
largo  monument  dated  1623,  to  one  William 
Austen  ;  it  is  elaborately  carved,  and  there  are 
traces  of  rich  painting  and  gilding  upon  the 
angels  and  siuis  and  other  emblems  upon  it. 
Many  of  the  party  ascended  the  turret  .staircase 
into  the  tower,  which  it  was  shown  was  eriginaDy 
two  stories  in  height  and  open  to  the  ceiling. 
Fragments  of  the  old  cornice  and  of  the 
painted  stars  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
ceUing  still  remain  in  position.  The  lecturer 
showed  the  junction  lines  of  the  belfry 
added  by  Bishop  Fox ;  the  present  pinnacles 
were  added  in  1818,  and  are  loftier  than  the 
original  ones.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  large 
triple-canopied  momunent  to  the  poet  Gower, 
with  a  coloured  effigy  ;  it  was  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the  decoration  and  some  of  the  struc- 
tural ornament  is  modem,  having  been  added 
when  the  memorial  was  removed  from  the  north 
aisle  of  old  nave,  at  the  expense  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  1843.  The  cardinal's  hat  and  arms  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  are  attached  to  the  wall  close 
by,  and  resemble  those  at  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 
to  which  he  was  also  a  benefactor.  The  style  of 
this  transept  is  distinctly  later  than  the  north 
one,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction,  Mr.  Doll- 
man suggested,  was  gradually  carried  from 
north  to  south,  through  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  modem  nave  is  shut  off  from  the  ancient 
church  not  only  by  an  imsightly  partially-glazed 
screen,  but  by  being  buUt  on  a  higher  level,  and 
approached  from  the  transepts  by  flights  of  steps. 
Its  inspection  did  not  long  detain  the  visitors. 
Wiry  iron  columns  support  a  plaster  vault  and 
heavy  gallery,  and  the  windows  which  externally 
range  with  a  clerestory  are  the  aisle  and  gallery 
lights  within.  The  fittings  are  of  the  poorest 
type  of  the  revived  Gothic  of  half  a  century 
since,  and  the  limewash  with  which  the  walls  are 
coated  completes  the  contrast  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  eastern  Umbsof  the  church,  grace- 
ful in  its  proportions  and  exquisitely  refined  in 
each  detail  and  moidding ;  not  even  injudicious 
restoration,  nor  its  present  grimness  and  decay 
can  destroy  the  charms  of  the  old  work.  Descend- 
ing to  the  vaults  at  the  west  entrance  to  nave, 
Mr.  DoUraan  indicated  the  foundations  and 
plinth  of  the  former  building,  and  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  choir,  where  the  massive  cylindrical 
piers  with  engaged  shafts  and  richly  moulded 
arches,  the  triforiiun  a  reading  and  lofty  lancets 
of  the  clerestory  repaid  attentive  examination. 
The  details  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  dogstooth  carving  in  the  chamfer 
of  the  triforium  shafts  has  been  omitted  on  the 
south,  and  the  other  details  simplified,  apparently 
owing  to  a  necessity  for  economy.  At  the  east 
end  the  vista  is  closed  by  the  fine  stone  altar 
screen  erected  by  Bishop  Fox,  of  Winchester, 
and  resembles  that  at  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
It  is  panelled  and  divided  into  canopied  niches  in 
many  tiers.  The  alterations  effected  by  Gwilt 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out  with  some  skill  in 
following  the  original  details. 

Returning  to  the  Lady-chapel,  Mr.  DoUman 
read  Ids  historical  paper  on  the  church.  The 
priory,  then  known  as  St.  Mary  Overie,  was  re- 
founded,  he  said,  in  1106,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  said  to  have  been  changed  from  secular 
canons  to  one  of  the  Augustines.  Some  traces 
are  to  be  seen  outside  the  south-east  portion  of 
nave,  and  at  the  inner  cast  angle  of  north  tran- 
sept. North  and  south  of  the  nave  there  were 
apparently  foundations  of  what  were  intended  to 
be  flanking  towers  Hke  those  at  WeUs.  Part  of 
the  church  was  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  in 
1212.  Peter  de  Rubibus  had  it  rebuilt,  and  the 
work   seemed   to  have  progressed  from  west  to 


east,  and  from  north  to  south, for  from  the  mea- 
sured drawings  of  the  old  nave  made  by  the  late 
Charles  Edwin  GwUt  it  was  apparent  that  the 
work  in  the  choir  was  far  better  and  more  ad- 
vanced in  style.  About  this  time  a  magnificent 
south  porch  (which  some  persons  might  re- 
member) was  added  to  the  nave.  The  vaulting 
throughout  was  quadripartite,  but  in  lozenges, 
giving  a  trapezoid  form  to  the  vaults.  The 
transepts  were  inclosed  in  a  continuous  arcade, 
into  which  openings  were  made  in  the  Tudor 
period.  The  Lady-chapel  appeared  from  its 
windows  to  be  of  the  period  of  Edward  III.  In 
the  First  Edward's  reign  the  priory  appeared 
to  have  been  very  poor,  and  a  petition  was  issued 
about  1273.  The  reconstruction  of  the  transepts 
was  carried  on  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  14th  centm-y.  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the 
poet  Gower,  whose  memorials  had  just  been 
seen,  contributed  to  the  church  repairs,  but  the 
statement  so  often  repeated  that  the  church  wa.s 
rebuUt  about  1400  was  incorrect,  and  was  indeed 
contracUcted  by  the  architectural  style.  At  that 
time  the  chm-ch  they  read  of  was  filled  with 
stained  glass,  but  that  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  another 
tire  much  injured  the  church,  especially  the  nave, 
but  the  damage  was  speedUy  repaired.  During 
this  work  probably  some  of  the  clerestory  win- 
dows at  the  west  end  of  nave  were  altered  from 
the  lanceWorm  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Perpen- 
dicular two-light ;  and  unfortunately  some  of 
the  flying  buttresses  taken  down  for  this  pur- 
pose were  not  replaced,  thus  impairing  the  walls : 
to  this  apparently  triflicg  change  we  owe  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  building.  In  14G9  the 
old  roof  was  replaced  by  vaulted  groining 
of  quadripartite  de.sign,  but  in  lozenges  giving  a 
trapezoid  form  to  the  vaults.  This  in  the  tran- 
septs was  in  wood.  The  beautiful  west- end 
doorway  of  the  old  nave  might  be  assigned  to 
this  period.  Early  in  the  next  century  Bishop 
Fox  erected  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  and  the 
veiy  elaborate  reredos.  Before  the  members 
were  three  drawings ;  the  smallest  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  so-called  Classical  altar-piece  of 
oak  and  plaster,  which  from  the  days  of  Wren 
till  forty  years  ago,  concealed  from  view  Fox's 
reredos;  the  second  showed  the  reredos  as_  it 
appeared  when  Gwilt  revealed  it,  and  the  third 
showed  by  shading  its  restoration  by  WaUace, 
the  whole  forming  an  interesting  historical 
record  of  the  successive  alterations  to  the  screen 
between  the  choir  and  Lady-chapel.  At  the 
Refoi-mation  the  priory  was  dissolved,  but 
Henry  VIII.  aUowed  the  parishioners  of  South- 
wark  to  purchase  the  church,  and  in  1540  it  was 
imitcd  with  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
and  St.  Margaret-at-HUl,  and  made  parochial 
under  the  style  of  St.  Saviour.  The  church  had 
now  attained  its  climax  architecturaUy,  and  the 
subsequent  history  is  one  of  alternate  alteration 
and  neglect,  and  the  destructic>n  of  the  buildings 
now  found  burdensome  to  maintain.  The  .sup- 
plemental chapels  and  chambers  were,  of  course, 
the  first  to  sutler.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maiy  the  Lady-chapel,  in  which  the  nicmbera 
were  assembled,  was  used  as  a  consistorial  court 
by  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  heretics  were  sentenced 
here  to  the  stake.  This  did  not  last  long,  the 
Popish  vestments  were  destroyed,  and  for  about 
sixty  years,  according  to  Stowe,  the  Lady- chapel 
was  used  as  a  bake-house,  but  in  1644  the  baker 
was  expeUcd  and  the  building  was  repaired  and 
beautified  at  a  cost  of  £200.  The  south-east 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  soon  after 
the  desecration  of  the  Lady-chapel  altered  to 
serve  as  a  vestry.  Galleries  were  next  erected 
in  the  nave  and  on  the  south  side  of  chancel.  In 
1618  a  new  organ  screen  was  erected.  In  1622-3 
the  church  was  restored  in  many  places,  the 
whole  north  side  repaired  "  in  a  very  substantial 
and  very  artificial  manner,"  and  also  white- 
washed. In  1676  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  destroyed  the  old  Tabard  of 
Chaucer's  tune,  and  effected  a  great  clearance 
and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  aroimd  the 
church.  At  this  time  the  roof  of  the  east-end 
and  chapel  were  covered  with  plain  tiles.  From 
this  period  the  neglect  of  the  buikUugwent  from 
bad  to  wor.-e  ;  not  only  were  burials  made  im- 
mediately within  and  around  the  church, 
but  an  opening  from  the  gi-eat  vault  was 
made  directly  into  the  church.  In  1689 
the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  were  altered,  and  new 
vanes  placed  thereon.  In  1703  extensive  alte- 
rations were  ctfcctcd  in  the  church  and  the 
chapels,  and  in  1734  the  west  and  south  walls 
were  coated  with  brick   and  repaired  with  the 
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same  material.  In  173.5  all  the  beautiful  traceiy 
shoivu  in  Hollar's  view  "was  taken  out  of  the 
south  transept  window.  In  1758-9  the  present 
large  clock  was  placed  in  the  tower  with  dials  on 
two  sides,  and  in  17(i4  the  high-pitched  roof  of 
choir  was  replaced  by  a  lead  flat,  and  the  north 
transept  was  re-tUed  and  altered.  From  this 
date  the  marks  of  decay  in  the  nave  continually 
became  more  apparent,  and  it  was  con.sidered 
how  long  it  woidd  be  before  it  would  fall.  At 
length,  in  1818,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  repair  the  tower,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  George  Grwilt,  a  system  of  cast-iron 
bracing-rings  and  ties  were  placed  round  each 
pier,  aud  also  round  the  walls.  In  1822-4  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  removed 
from  the  south  side  of  the  choir  ;  the  Lady- 
chapel  was  altered  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  who  erected 
the  present  east  front,  with  its  four  gables.  A 
group  of  small  houses  which  had  been  built  into  the 
south  choir  aisle,  were  most  righteously  removed, 
the  aisle  carefully  rebuilt,  aud  in  the  east  gable 
of  the  choii'  Mr.  Gwilt  inserted  two  lancet  hghts 
in  place  of  the  Perpendicular  window,  with 
happy  effect  internally,  at  any  rate.  The 
weather  line  on  the  tower  shows  that  the  new 
choir  roof  was  lower  than  the  original  one,  but 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  old  work  was  fol- 
lowed. The  criticisms  upon  this  work  would  be, 
the  lecturer  thought,  less  severe  were  the  time 
remembered  at  which  the  work  was  done,  and 
also  if  it  were  borne  in  miud  that  Gwilt  was  ham- 
pered with  instructions  and  counter-instructions 
from  an  ill-informed  and  not  too  complaisant 
committee.  This  restoration  was  carried  out 
entirely  gratuitously  by  Gwilt,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1832.  In  182G  a  scheme  was  started 
for  rebuilding  the  nave ;  a  competition  was 
instituted,  in  which  George  Gwilt  was  awarded 
the  premium  of  100  guineas,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  1829  an  mteresting  Norman 
doorway  was  discovered  at  the  west  end  of  nave, 
but  was  closed  up  again.  In  1830  the  Bishop's 
chapel,  which  extended  eastwards  from  the 
southern  bays  of  the  Lady- chapel,  was  actually 
demolished,  as  it  was  supposed  to  interfere  with 
the  vista  from  new  London-bridge.  In  the  same 
year  the  transepts  were  restored  by  Robert  Wal- 
lace, who,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted,  used  a 
material  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  London  atmo- 
sphere, as  Bath  stone  was  used  for  external 
masonry,  and  even  cement  for  internal  work. 
The  south  transept  window  was  restored  from 
one  in  Winchester  Palace.  Soon  after  this  the 
nave  roof  was  said  to  be  absolutely  dangerous, 
although  some  of  the  timbers  he  had  recently 
seen  appeared  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  was 
accordingly  removed;  and  a  few  years  later,  in 
1839,  the  roofless  walls  were  removed  and  the 
present  nave  was  begun.  In  1831  a  movement 
had  begun  having  for  its  object  the  total  removal 
of  the  retro-choir  or  Lady-chapel,  in  order  to 
widen  the  approach  to  London  Bridge,  but  Dr. 
Sumner,  the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  refused 
to  allow  it.  In  January,  1832,  the  vestry  deter- 
mined that  the  chapel  should  be  taken  down, 
when  a  poll  was  demanded,  and  the  numbers 
were  380  for  preservation  and  140  for  destruction. 
In  1833  the  remains  of  the  reredos  were  brought 
to  light,  and  it  was  restored  by  WaDace  in  the 
following  year.  The  erection  of  the  new  nave 
in  1841  did  not  go  uncriticised,  Augustus  Welby 
Pugin  condemning  it  uu.sjjaringly  in  an  article  in 
the  Diil/liit  liei'lcw,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  "the  atrocities  lately  perpetrated  in  tliis 
venerable  church,  where,"  he  said,  "  in  the  nave, 
replacing'  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture,  we  have  as  vUe  a  preacliing-place, 
crowded  with  galleries  and  gaslights,  as  ever 
disgraced  the  nineteenth  century.'  Nothing, 
Mr.  Dollman  added,  has  been  done  to  the  chiirch 
of  late  years,  but  it  might  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester, 
over  it  might  be  written  the  auspicious  word 
"  Resurgam."  In  closmg,  he  must  notice  that 
nearer  the  river,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
transepts,  were  remains  of  a  vaulted  building 
108ft.  by  25ft.,  which  formerly  constituted  one 
side  (the  west)  of  the  cloister  quadrangle  ;  over 
this  had  been  the  dormitories. 

ST.    MAEY-AT-niLL. 

The  members  afterwards  visited  the  Chui'ch  of 
St.  Mary-at-HiD,  near  Eastcheap.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Wren's  smaller  chui'ches. 
A  Greek  cross  on  plan,  it  is  lighted  by  a  central 
lantern,  and  by  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
limbs,  and  is  covered  with  barrel  vaults,  with  a 
quadiipartite  dome  at  the  intersection.     It  is 


adorned  with  a  profusion  of  elaborate  carving  in 
wood  of  foliage  and  fruit  upon  reredos,  pulpit, 
organ,  and  pews  ;  this  was  executed  thirty  years 
ago  by  W.  Gibbs  Rogers.  In  the  church  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  A.  Trower,  read  a  short  his- 
torical accoxmt,  showing  that  it  can  be  timed  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  consisted  of 
nave,  many  chantries  with  their  altars,  and  a 
west  tower  ;  that  it  was  partly  burnt  down  in 
the  Great  Fire,  which  originated  close  by,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1G72-7,  "Dr.  Wren"  being 
consulted  on  the  subject;  according  to  the  parish 
accounts,  the  cost  of  erection  was  £3,980  12s.  3d. 
The  old  tower,  a  picturesque  structiu'e  with  a 
turret  at  one  angle,  stood  tiU  1788,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  unsightly  one  in  brick. 
Mr.  Birch  congratulated  the  members  on  the  fact 
that  this  church,  scheduled  by  the  Inner  Circle 
Completion  BiU  of  the  present  session,  had  been 
saved  by  the  remonstrances  they  and  other 
societies  had  made,  and  an  adjournment  was 
made  to  the  vestry,  where  the  rector  exhibited 
the  churchwardens'  accoimts,  which  are  very 
conqjlete,  though  tattered  in  places,  and  go  back 
to  1480.  It  is  not  known  how  they  were  pre- 
served during  the  Great  Fire,  but  a  strong  room 
has  been  of  late  years  constructed  adjoining  the 
vestry  to  insure  their  safe  custody  in  the  future. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  the  freehold  of  the 
first  sites  cleared  under  the  Artisans'  D  welliugs 
Act,  1875,  came  up  for  consideration  upon  a 
report  from  the  works  committee.  This  com- 
mittee submitted  a  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Donation  Fimd,  dated  26th  May,  1879, 
offering  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  follow- 
ing sites  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,  viz.  :  Whitechapel  and  Lime- 
house  (the  portion  cleared),  for  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  and  the  freehold  of  the  following  sites, 
namely,  Bedfordbury,  Great  Wild-street,  Pear 
Tree-court,  Whitecross-street,  and  Old  Pye- 
street,  at  twenty  pears'  pui'chase  upon  a  rental 
of  3d.  per  sviporficial  foot,  and  recommended 
that  the  offer  be  accepted,  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions stated  in  such  letter.  Mr.  Dres.ser 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  committee,  traced  the 
history  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  ex- 
plained that  this  board  now  appeared  to  have 
come  to  a  dead-lock.  They  had  purchased 
some  thirty -one  luihealthy  areas  at  a  high  price 
and  had  invited  tenders  and  offered  by  auction 
the  first  site  cleared,  that  at  Whitechapel,  and 
some  others  without  receiving  a  single  response. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  let  the  land  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  artisans'  dwellings,  but  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  those  bxiilding  deterred 
speculators,  and  they  were  informed  that  the 
price  asked  was  too  high.  The  Peabody  dona- 
tion trustees  had  now  made  them  an  offer  of 
twenty  years'  ptu'chase  at  3d.  per  foot  capitalised, 
and  he  recommended  that  this  be  accepted,  low  as 
it  undoubtedly  was,  for  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  laid  down  by 
the  Act,  and  there  appeared  no  probability  of  a 
more  favoui-able  offer  being  made.  If  the  Act 
had  gone  on  common-sense  principles  and  allowed 
the  population  to  be  housed  on  other  sites  than  the 
ones  cleared,  they  might  have  got  four  times  the 
present  offer  for  the  land  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial or  other  purposes  if  sold  without  restric- 
tions, but  they  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Fowler  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  offer  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  be 
not  accepted,  but  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  be  represented  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  that  he  be  asked  to  propose  fresh 
legislation  upon  it,  so  that  the  objects  of  the  Act 
may  be  obtained  without  such  a  rmnous  cost  to 
the  ratepayers.  The  advisability  of  removing 
unhealthy  dwellings  from  the  metropolis  was 
admitted  by  all,  great  obstacles  were  raised  by 
the  terras  of  the  Act  itself,  especially  in  its  re- 
quirement that  the  same  number  of  people  should 
be  provided  for  on  a  site  as  were  displaced. 
As  a  consequence,  the  net  cost  would  be  so  great 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  could  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  great  mass  of  the  ratepayers  as 
satisfactory.  The  six  schemes  for  wliich  an  offer 
had  been  received  from  the  Peabody  Trustees  had 
cost  the  board  about  £80,000  per  acre,  whereas 
they  were  being  offered  £10,000,  so  that  they 
were  asked  to  accept  an  offer  of  one-eighth  the 
cost.  The  loss  on  the  six  schemes  woidd  be 
£043,641,  and  that  on  all  the  proposals  woidd  be 
between  two  or  three  millions.    He  did  not  think 


they  were  called  upon  to  make  so  woeful  a  sacri- 
fice. A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  general 
question  of  the  working  of  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Act.  The  objections  to  the  Act  were  stated 
to  be — first,  that  the  sites,  although  condemned 
as  unhealthy,  had  to  be  purchased  under  arbi- 
tration at  rates  as  if  they  were  wholesome ;  and 
secondly,  the  restriction  compelling  the  same 
niimber  of  inhabitants  to  be  provided  for  on  the 
exact  site.  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  that  the 
object  of  this  was  to  avoid  driving  the  tenants 
entii'ely  from  the  metropolis,  and  urged  that  the 
offer  was  a  fair  one,  and  should  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Selway  mentioned  that  the  Whitecross- 
street  scheme  would  cost  £85  4s.  6d.  per  head  of 
those  displaced.  In  the  event,  the  offer  of  the 
Peabody  Trustees  was  accepted,  the  amendment 
bemg  rejected  by  24  votes  to  10. 

In  the  matter  of  the  difference  which  has 
arisen  between  the  Thames  Conservators  and  the 
Board  with  regai'd  to  banks  or  obstructions  in 
the  River  Thames  Mr.  F.  J.  BramwcU  was 
appointed  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  were  instructed  to 
negotiate  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hackney 
for  the  purchase  of  his  rights  in  Hackney  Downs, 
Loudon  Fields,  Well-street  Common,  North  Mill 
Field,  and  South  MiU  Field. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  considered  all  the  objections  and  sug- 
gestions made  by  various  societies  of  architects, 
surveyors,  and  builders,  local  authorities,  and 
others  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  by  hun  for- 
warded to  the  Board,  with  reference  to  the  bylaws 
made  by  the  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the 
MetropoUs  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  aud  had  made  various 
modifications  in  the  bylaws ;  they  submitted  the 
bylaws  as  modified  for  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
and  recommended  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  sought  to  amend  the  second 
clause,  which  provides  that  eveiy  external  wall 
shall  be  constructed  of  "  good  sound  well-burnt 
bricks,"  as  it  would  practically  render  it  neces- 
sary that  all  outside  walls  should  be  of  best 
stock.  This  was,  he  urged,  quite  unnecessary, 
as  seconds'  or  grizzled  bricks  were  quite  good 
enough  f  or  filling-in  purposes,  and  the  enforcement 
of  such  a  clause  would  increase  the  cost  of 
building  without  any  compensatory  benefit.  On 
being  put,  Mr.  Fowler's  suggested  alteration 
was  rejected  by  8  votes  to  5.  The  bylaws  were 
passed  as  modified  by  the  committee  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  the  Pei'manent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Dh-ector  of  lixraj 
Contracts,  the  Accoiuitant-General  of  the  Army, 
and  others,  was  received,  calling  attention  to 
obstruction  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state  of 
the  public  footway  on  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  and 
suggesting  that  the  south-west  footway  should 
be  opened  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  bridge  improved.  It  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee,  as  was  also  a  letter  from  the 
vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  outrages  committed  on  certain  persons 
whilst  passing  over  this  footbridge. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    LONDON.— 
PRIZES,    1878-79. 

SLADE  Fine  Art  Scholarships,  £50  per  annum 
for  two  years. — Scholars,  J.  P.  Beadle  of 
London,  A.  C.  Tayler  of  Loudon. 

Engineering  and  drawing,  Professor  Alex.  B.  W. 
Kennedy,  M.I.C.E.  (Dean  of  Science).  —  Civil 
Engineering.  Prize.  E.  C.  J.  Devis  of  Birmingham. 
Certificate,  2.  C.  de  VerteuU  of  Trinidad.-— 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Prize.  H.  E.  Lockhart 
of  Blackheath.  Certificates,  2.  E.  C.  J.  Devis  of 
Bhmingham.  3.  equal.  A.  G.  Ashcroft  of  London, 
T.  W.  Weston  of  Coalbrookdale.  —  Theory  of 
Machines.  Prize,  equal.  T.  W.  Weston  of  Coal- 
brookdale, T.  M.  Teed  of  Loudon.  Certificates, 
3.  A.  G.  Ashcroft  of  London.  4.  A.  S.  Vowell  of 
London. — Surveying.  Prize.  W.  G.  Nottage  of 
London.  Certificates,  2.  H.  J.  Porter  of  Budleigh 
Salterton.  3.  H.  W.  Teed  of  London.  4.  H.  P. 
Thomassett  of  Walthamstow.  5,  equal.  H.  G. 
Lange  of  Trinidad,  T.  T.  Prentice  of  London. — 
Eugiueeriug  Drawing.  Second  Year :  Prize.  T.  W. 
Weston  of  Coalbrookdale.  Certificates,  2.  A.  S. 
Vowell  of  London.  3.  T.  M.  Teed  of  London. 
Third  Year:  Certificates,  1.  A.  G.  Aschi'oft  of 
London.  2.  John  Buchanan  of  Dumbarton. 

Architecture,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 
F.E.I.B.A. — Mediaeval  and  Renaissance.  Donaldson 
Silver  Medal.  F.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt. — Ancient. 
Prize.  B.  J.  Capell  of  Weedon. -Construction, 
Senior  Class.      Donaldson  Silver    Medal.    E.   E. 
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Smith  of  Forest-Hill.  Prize.  F.  Sanders  of 
Cheshunt.  Certiticates,  3.  E.  Pertwee  of  London. 
4.  B.  J.  Capell  of  Weedon.  Junior  Class.  Prize. 
A.  B.  Cottam  of  Watford.  Certificates,  2.  W. 
Bisiker  of  London.  3.  W.  J.  Lauder  of  London. 

Fine  Art,  Professor  Legros. — Painting  from  Life. 
Prize  of  £10  and  Silver  Medal.  J.  B.  Claik  of 
Ceme.  Certificates,  2,  equal.  H.  S.  Tuke  of  Fal- 
mouth, W.  Strang  of  Dimibartou.  4.  li.  Arnold 
of  Dorking.  5.  T.  C.  Gotch  of  London.  6.  Doro- 
thy Tennant  of  Loudon. — Dra%\'ing  from  Life. 
Prize  of  £5  and  Silver  Medal.  W.  Strang  of  Dura- 
barton.  Certificates,  2,  equal.  Ethel  J.  Rosenberg 
of  Bath,  E.  Arnold  of  Dorking,  W.  H.  T.  Hunt  of 
London.  5,  equal.  Emma  M.  Sargant  of  London, 
H.  E.  Eose  of  London.  7.  T.  C.  Gotch  of  London. 
— Painting  from  Antique.  Prize  and  Silver  Medal. 
Dorothy  Kate  Eichmond  of  New  Zealand.  Certi- 
ficates, 2,  equal.  J.  P.  Beadle  of  London,  Charles 
Sainton  of  London,  E.  O.  Davey  of  Eomford.  5. 
E.  Sichel  of  Bradford.  6,  equal.  J.  T.  Fairs  of 
Horlcy.  Christiana  J.  Powell  of  London.  8,  equal. 
Lucy  E .  Davidson  of  AJdeburgh,  Edith  M.  Mason 
of  London. — Drawing  from  Antique.  Prize.  E. 
Sichel  of  Bradford.  Certificates,  2.  Christiania  J. 
Powell  of  London,  J.  P.  Beadle  of  London.  A.  C. 
Tayler  of  London.  5.  B.  C.  Doyle  of  London.  G, 
equal.  Alice  Harris  of  London,  Edith  M.  Mason 
of  London. — Anatomical  Drawing.  Prize.  H.  E. 
Eose  of  London.  Certificates,  2.  P.  G.  Sturdee 
of  London.  —  Etching.  Prize  of  £5  5s.  (pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hirst  Smythe).  Prize.  H.  S.  Tuke 
of  Falmouth.  Certificates,  2.  J.  B.  Clarkeof  Ceme. 
3.  W.  Strang  of  Dumbailon.  4.  Ethel  J.  Rosen- 
berg of  Bath. — Composition.  Prize  of  £10  (pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Poynter,  R.A.).  J.  B.  Clark  of 
Ceme.  Certificates,  2  equal.  T.  C.  Gotch  of 
London,  H.  S.  Tuke  of  Falmouth.  4,  equal.  E. 
M.  Cox,  of  London.  Emma  M.  Sargant  of  London. 
C.  E.  Sichel  of  Bradford. — General  Proficiency. 
Alva  Grant  Brown  of  London,  Edith  Hutchinson  of 
London,  Eleanor  Halle  of  London,  Alexina 
M'Ritchie  of  London,  Theodore  Cook  of  London, 
Hon.  Herbert  Pakington  of  London,  H.  T.  Dicksee 
of  London.  Everard  Hopkins  of  Hampstead,  J.  N. 
Drummond  of  Manchester. 

Fine- Art  Anatomy,  Professor  G.  D.  Thane.  First 
Certificate.  Francis  W.  Caulfield  of  Crowthome. — 
Slade  Prize.  E.  O.  Davy  of  Romford.  Certificates, 
3.  Lucy  Nisbet  of  Loudon.  4.  May  H.  Barker  of 
Charlbiuy.  5.  Sara  C.  Harrison  of  London.  6. 
EUen  Mary  Rope  of  BlaxhaU.  7.  Ehzabeth  C. 
Petrie  of  London.  8.  Alice  Ctow  Stewart  of  Hawk- 
hurst.  9.  Letitia  E.  H.  Tiddeman  of  Hastings. 
10.  James  S.  Allen  of  London. 


PAELIAMENTAUY  NOTES. 

The  Kew  Street  feoh  CiiAErs-G-CEOss  to 
Tottenham  Couet-eoab.  —  Mr.  Fawcett,  on 
Monday,  asked  the  Chaii-man  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  whether,  considering  that 
sanction  -was  given  by  Parliament  in  1877  to  the 
construction  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
of  a  new  street  from  Charing-cross  to  Tottenham- 
court-road,  he  could  infomi  the  Hou.se  when  the 
street  would  be  commenced,  and  what  -was  the 
probable  time  that  -would  be  required  for  its 
completion. — Sir  J.  M..  Hogg  replied  :  I  am 
sorrj'-  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give  my  hon. 
friend  the  information  he  seeks.  I  may,  how- 
ever, remind  him  that  the  street  from  Charing- 
cross  to  Totteuham-court-road  is  but  one  of 
twelve  improvements  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of 
1877,  some  of  which  are  now  far  advanced,  many 
hundred  claims  having  been  received  and  settled. 
The  Chai-ing-cross  improvement  has  not  yet 
been  dealt  with,  and  I  may  mention  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  stringent  clauses  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  Board  to  prociu-e  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  accommodate  .5,497  of 
the  laboiu'ing  classes  who  vrill  be  displaced  in 
this  and  the  other  western  improvements,  much 
difficulty  -will  be  experienced  in  oaiTying  into 
effect  the  powers  of  the  -ict,  imless  nearly  all  the 
building  sites  fronting  the  new  street  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose  and  disposed  of  at  a 
mere  fractional  part  of  theii-  market  value,  a 
course  of  proceeding  -which,  I  venture  to  think, 
■was  never  contemplated  by  Parliament,  and 
■which  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  what  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  fi.nest  tliorouglifares  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Board,  I  may  add,  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  Home  Secretary  on 
the  subject,  and  I  hope  some  progress  may  soon 
be  made  in  an  improvement  for  -which  the  metro- 
polis is  so  much  indebted  to  my  hon.  friend. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council,  at  its  meeting 
yesterday  (Thui-sday),  adopted  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £115,000. 


COMPETITIONS. 

City  op  Lonbon  School  Cohpetition'. — 
The  meeting  of  competitors  advertised  last 
week  took  place  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel.  Admittance  was  refused  to  our 
reoorter — a  somewhat  strange  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  principal  object  in  convening 
the  meeting  was  avowedly  to  obtain  publicity 
for  the  drawings.  An  accotmt  of  what  trans- 
pired at  the  meeting,  which  has  been  sent  to  us 
for  publication,  states  that  more  than  h.alf  of  the 
competing  architects  were  present,  and  that  a 
resolution  -was  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a 
memorial  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Conunon 
Council  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  course 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  exhibiting  the  de- 
signs, and  reqiiesting  that  the  exhibition  might 
be  open  for  fourteen  days  at  the  least,  and  also 
asking  the  court  that  the  various  designs  might 
be  referred  to  an  independent  architect  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  before  the  final  award  is 
made.  The  proceedings  were  very  unanimous, 
and  it  was  strongly  felt  that  some  architect  of 
eminence,  whose  deci-sion  the  whole  of  the  com- 
petitors would  be  -willing  loyally  to  accept,  should 
report  on  the  designs,  more  especially  as  this 
competition  might  be  a  precedent  for  others. 
The  final  report  of  the  committee  submitting 
for  premiation  three  designs  for  the  schools 
should  have  come  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  yesterday  (Thursday),  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Edmeston  intended  to  move  an  amendment 
thereon  referring  all  the  designs  sent  in  to  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  the  premiums  to  be 
awarded  according  to  his  rejaort.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  -which  the  subject  was 
reached,  however,  its  consideration  was  ad- 
journed till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court. 

Devonpoet  Public  Haix  Competition.  —  Of 
the  eighteen  designs  for  the  new  Devonport 
Publie  Hall  the  committee  have  selected  two 
dra-svings,  that  of  Mr.  S.  Knight,  23,  Corn- 
lull,  London,  who  has  been  awarded  the  first 
premium;  and  that  of  Mr.  H.  Moorshead,  St. 
Aubyn-strcet,  Devonport,  who  has  been  awarded 
the  second  premimn  offered  by  the  committee. 
In  selecting  these  designs  the  committee  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  of 
Gresham  House,  London.  Mr.  Knight  has  since 
been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  working 
di-a-wings.  The  style  will  be  Italian.  The 
building  is  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  materials, 
the  walls  of  local  limestone,  stuccoed  externally 
in  Portland  cement.  The  architect  estimates 
the  entire  completion  of  his  design  at  from 
£12,000  to  £13,000. 

Gloucester  AsYL-rai  Competition.  —  At  the 
Gloucester.shire  Midsummer  Sessions  last  week 
it  was  announced  that  twenty-eight  plans  had 
been  received  for  the  new  asylum,  but  that  o-wing 
to  the  impossibility  of  getting  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  together  the  prizes  had  not  yet 
been  awarded.  We  believe  an  exhaustive  report 
on  the  designs  is  now  being  prepared  for  the 
magistrates  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
county,  and  the  decision  -will  probably  be  shortly 
arrived  at.  The  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  insane  persons  during  the  past  six  months  is, 
-we  are  informed,  mainly  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  asylum. 

Ipswich.  — By  a  printer's  blunder  last  week 
in  the  advertisement  announcing  the  competi- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  ne-w  exchange,  offices, 
&c.,  at  Ipswich,  the  premium  offered  was  stated 
to  be  "two  guineas."  It  should  have  been 
"  100  guineas." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

("We  do  not  hold  ourselves  rcspon-sible  for  the  opioionjs  of 

onr  coiTespondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  commuiucations  should  be  drawn  up  a.s  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allott^  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TA\1ST0CK-STEEET.  COVENT-OAEDEN,  -\V.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PASSMOitE  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
words  (the  tu-st  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
insertc-d  for  less  than  hall-a-crown.  Special  terais  for 
series  of  more  than  sL-s  inseilions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  poragiaph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  tlian  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cmTcnt  week  must  reach  the 
oiEce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Poimd 
per  aimum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Unit«d  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  4Dc.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgiimi,  £1  6s.  ed.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Southampton),£l  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  "VVest  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  tlieir 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  ai-ise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Bac]^  numbers  can  onlj^  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  chai-ged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


CHIPS. 

The  Hellenic  Archseological  Society  has  resolved 
to  restore  the  famous  lion  of  Cha?ronea,  which  sur- 
mounted the  tomb  of  the  Boeotians  killed  in  the 
battle  against  Philip,  B.C.  3:5S,  and  which  was 
blown  up  in  the  War  of  Independence  under  the 
idea  that  a  treasure  was  concealed  under  it.  The 
fragments  now  lying  in  a  ditch,  near  Kahui-nor,  iu 
Ba>otia,  or  scattered  on  the  road  to  Livadia,  will  be 
collected  and  put  together. 

Messrs.  Millar  and  Symes,  of  Dublin,  have  b' 
elected  architects  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  post 
being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  archi- 
tect. There  were  upwards  of  twenty-fivo  candi 
dates.  The  post  is  worth  £300  per  annum,  toge- 
ther with  percentage  on  all  new  banks,  and  does 
not  necessitate  the  gi'ving  up  of  other  business. 


Received.— S.  T.— A.  M.  Co.— S.  and  Co.— N.  W.  V.— 
S.  L.— W.  T.  B.— F.  H.  and  Co.— J.  J.  C.  and  Co.— J. 
W.—V.  T.-T.  Y.  K.— ■W.  S.  B.— B.  F.— L.  B.— R. 
and  "W.— B.  L.  Co. -J.  McD.— C.  U.— R.  C.-'W.  L.  V. 
— F.  D.— G.  and  P.— G.  E.  H.— E.  C.  F.  T.— E.  S.  and 
Co.— J.  O.  C.  and  Son.— C.  R.  F.  L.— C.  M.-J.  E. 

Ikquiher.  (The  variation  of  the  compass  is  about  18^  40' 
for  London,  the  needle  pointing  so  much  west  of  true 
north.  Tlie  variation  is  decre.isin;?  at  the  rate  of  about 
9'  annually,  and  consequently  is  now  somewhat  less 
than  18'  40'  at  London.  At  Dover  it  is  IS'  1';  at 
Glasgow,  22' 48'.) 

"BUILDrNG  NE'WS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Ebliessces  hurried  Sketches."     (Yom-  design  came 
too  late  to  hand.    It  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
conditions.  ITie  wash  and  bake-houses  are  too  elaborate 
for  rm-al  wants.) 

iRAwiN-GS  Received.- H.  P.,  B.  B.,  A. 'W.  S.  "WiU  H. 
Peart,  and  A.  "W.  Smith  oblige  with  their  addresses,  so 
that  their  di-awings  may  be  returned  to  them ! 


Cflritsp0ni:rtnct 

THE  KILBURN   COMPETITION. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Builbing  News. 
SiE, — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  having, 
as  one  of  the  special  features  for  the  Kilbum 
Show,  advertised  for  and  obtained  between  sixty 
and  seventy  complete  sets  of  designs  for  farm 
buUdings  of  various  classes,  -with  specifications 
and  detail  estimates  for  each  design,  it  would 
naturally  be  assumed  that  some  amoimt  at  least 
of  courtesy  would  have  been  sho-wn  the  authors 
of  such  an  immense  amoimt  of  laboivr  as  the 
production  of  these  drawings,  &c.,  entailed. 
The  conditions  stated  that  four  prizes  of  £50 
each  would  be  awarded  to  the  authors  respec- 
tively of  the  four  best  desig-ns,  and  beyond  the 
scale  of  dimensions  to  which  all  plans  were  to  be 
dra-wn,  and  very  wide  latitude  as  to  the  size  of 
the  farms  the  buildings  were  supposed  to  be 
adapted  for,  no  special  instructions  -were  given, 
except  that  all  plans  must  be  delivered  at  the 
secretary's  office  before  -5  o'clock  on  Thnrsd^iy 
previous  to  the  opening.  That  the  st->wards 
were  of  opinion  the  live-stock,  machinery,  butter- 
making,  and  similar  departments  were  of  para- 
mount import.ance  when  compared  with  farm 
plans  -was  evident,  as  the  building  in  which  the 
latter  were  deposited  was  kept  closed  and  guarded 
by  a  policeman  until  the  fourth  day  of  the 
E'xliibition,  when  the  public  was  admitted,  but 
informed  that  "no  plans  were  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  to  obtain  either  of  the  prizes 
offered."  Now,  as  many  exhibitors  and  others 
interested  in  farm  buildings  came  long  distances, 
-with  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  and  paid  for 
admission  on  the  iii-st  two  days,  hoping  thereby 
to  be  able  to  examine  the  plans  without  tho 
crush  that  might  be  expected  on  the  days  wheu 
the  admission  was  lower,  and  as  the  executive 
could  or  should  have  foreseen  this,  common- 
sense  dictates— that  if  it  were  impossible  to 
exhibit  the  plans  before  Thursday,  public  notice 
should  have  been  given  to  that  effect.  'WTiat 
would  have  been  said  had  it  been  discovered  on 
entering  the  show-yard,  that  the   International 
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butter-making-  or  the  parade  of  horses  was  not  to 
take  place,  and  if  no  information  could  be  ob- 
tained when  they  would  ?  3.  When  application 
was  made  to  one  of  the  judges  for  some  explana- 
tion, the  reply  was,  that  although  the  plans  were 
all  received  on  Thursday,  they — the  judges — 
had  no  instructions  relative  to  them  until  Mon- 
day, the  day  of  opening.  'WTien  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  advertised  for,  and  ob- 
tained, 52  designs  for  labourers'  cottages  at 
their  Cardiff  shoV  in  1S7'2 — in  the  same  manner 
as  plans  were  obtained  for  the  ICUburn  show  in 
1879 — viz.,  by  offering  money  prizes  for  the  best, 
and  afterwards,  still  in  the  like  way,  awarded 
none — a  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  sug- 
gested that  surely  out  of  52  designs  one  pos- 
Betsed  a  weU-distributed  plan  ;  and  tliis  remark 
may  well  apply  to  the  present  collection  of  faim- 
stead  designs,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  no 
doubt  the  best  ever  brought  together.  Many 
show  soimd  practical  knowledge  of  modem 
farmstead  requirements,  and  their  authors  de- 
serve better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  "Royal 
Society."  An  agricultural  implement  or  ma- 
chine is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  removed  from 
the  show-yard  as  when  it  entered ;  but  with 
architectural  plans  it  is  different.  They  are  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  purpose,  and  practically 
speaking,  are  worthless  after  their  purpose  is 
ser\-ed.  The  report  of  the  judges  states  that, 
' '  although,  as  a  whole,  they  display  much  archi- 
tectural power,  and  in  many  instances  consider- 
able practical  knowledge  of  fanning  require- 
ments, there  are  no  plans  that  combine  superior 
arrangement  of  details  with  that  economy  of 
cost  which  is  essential."  Now,  in  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  judging,  no  attempt  could 
possibly  be  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of  quan- 
tities, and  therefore  the  designer's  estimates 
must  be  taken  as  coiTCct,  and  these  would  appear 
to  be  well  within  the  amoimts  usually  expended 
on  farm  buildings  of  a  corresponding  size,  and 
erected  in  a  substantial  manner  with  best  mate- 
rials and  workman.ship  ;  in  fact,  many  land- 
owners would  imdoubtedly  be  onlj-  too  glad  to 
get  buildings  erected,  similar  in  design  to  some 
of  those  exhibited,  for  the  sums  they  are  esti- 
mated to  cost.  One  of  the  judges,  in  his  book  on 
the  "  Fai-msteads  of  England,"  says  that 
"  Farms  of  between  200  and  500  acres  of  mixed 
or  dairy  husbandry  will  require  an  outlay  in 
house  and  homestead  of  £7  per  acre,  but  £10  per 
acre  have  been  profitably  expended  on  the  house 
and  buildings  of  a  farm."  Now,  by  deducting 
£2  per  acre  for  the  house,  this  would  leave  at  the 
lowest  calculation  £2,500  as  the  actual  necessary 
cost  of  the  buildings  suitable  for  a  dairy  or 
mixed  farm  of  500  acres,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
estimates  exceeded  tliis  calculation.  Under  all 
circumstances,  considering  the  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  delay  in  exhibiting  the  plans  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  judges'  remarks  and 
decision,  I  woidd  suggest  the  Council  of  the 
Society  fhould  allow  the  whole  of  the  designs  to 
be  again  shown  in  competition  at  the  Smithfield 
Christmas  show,  under  new  mottoes,  the  judges 
to  be  men   of  experience  in  the   cultivation  of 


farms  of  the  size  and  description  specified  in 
each  class,  and  who  should  judge  in  that  class 
only,  and  be  assisted  by  some  one  with  a  sound, 
practical  knowledge  of  construction,  details,  and 
cost  as  far  as  the  erection  of  farmsteads  are  con- 
cerned.—I  am,  &c.,  A  CoiiPETiTOE. 

SiK,_WiLl  you  allow  me,  thi-ough  your 
columns,  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Agriciiltural 
Society  at  KUburn  for  plans  of  "farm  buildings. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  four  classes,  the  only 
conditions  for  which  were — scale,  complete  speci- 
fication, and  many  bills  of  quantities.  These 
were  fuJly  compUed  with  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  competitors ;  and  the  judges,  in  their  report, 
while  saying  that  "many  of  the  plans  display 
much  architectural  power  and  knowledge  of 
farm  requirements,"  yet  on  the  plea  "of  not 
combining  superior  arrangement  of  detail  with 
economy  of  cost,"  withhold  the  prizes  entirely. 

Is  this  justice  ?  Can  it  be  that  out  of  68  sets 
of  plans  there  were  none  any  good  ?  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  if  prizes  were  offered  and  competed 
for,  aU  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  judges 
were  bound  to  award  them  to  the  best  exhibited, 
even  though  they  fell  short  of  the  architectural 
powers  of  the  judges  themselves. 

'Why  should  so  many  spend  their  time  in  tcliat 
by  the  issue  has  proved  imavailing  labour,  from 
the  decision  of  three  who  may  or  may  not  be 
competent  judges  ? 

I  would  not  thus  trespass   on   your  valuable 
space,  but  the  time  allowed  for  protest  against 
the  decision  was  so  short  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  one  li%'ing  in  the  country. — I  am,  etc., 
No.  17. 

DEVONPOET  TOWN  HALL. 

SiH, — Perhaps  the  inclosed*  (cut  out  of  a  Ply- 
mouth paper)  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

We  were  among  the  unsuccessful,  and  the 
reason  is  quite  plain  now  the  matter  is  settled. 

The  amount  to  be  expended  was  £10,000,  and 
the  utmost  care  in  regard  to  economy  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  do  the  work  reqmred  in  instruc- 
tions. However,  we  managed  to  make  a  plan, 
for  which  we  got  a  bona  Jidc  estimate  for 
£10,800,  which  we  could  have  easily  reduced  to 
£10,000,  but  time  would  not  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Our  drawings  were  returned  vdth  thanks. 

Honesty,  honesty  ! — has  that  estimable  virtue 
become  un-English,  or  is  it  incompatible  with 
the  glorious  art  of  architecture? — We  are,  &c., 
John  Hexet  Tabblng  ash  Pogson. 

The  last  home  mail  brings  news  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson,  the  Engineer  in  Chief  to  the  Cochin  and 
Travancore  Railway  (formerly  on  the  engineers' 
staff,  G.N.R.,  England)  is  busily  engaged  get- 
ting up  the  survej's,  estimates,  and  statistics 
connected  therewith.  The  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core Governments  have  already  promised  to  sub- 
scribe capital  to  the  amount  of  £70,000.  It  is 
expected  that  shortly  the  project  will  be  brought 
before  the  EngUsh  public.  The  line  will  be  a 
guaranteed  one. 


-Ed.  B.N. 


:  appeal's 


Our  OfRc^CabU. 

One  of  the  principal  features  which  mark  the 
onward  progress  of  modem  metallurgy  is  the 
marvellous  development  of  our  steel  manufacture, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  metal  wiU  still 
further  increase  with  the  corresponding  cheapen- 
ing of  production  due  to  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  steel-making.  Among 
the  many  adaptations  of  steel  to  hardware  manu- 
factures, the  most  significant  and  practically 
valuable  is  that  of  applying  it  to  the  production 
of  steel  screws,  a  branch  of  manufacture  now  per- 
fected and  solely  carried  on  by  the  Manchester 
Steel  Screw  Company,  Limited,  at  their  extensive 
Screw  Works,  Bradford  Mills,  near  Manchester. 
At  these  works  upwards  of  700  different  sorts  of 
screws  are  made,  including  brass  and  iron  screws 
with  variously -shaped  heads  and  adapted  to 
avery  purpose.  The  great  specialty  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  "  Patent  Gimlet-Pointed  Steel  Wood 
Screw."  The  threads  are  all  cut  by  a  new 
process,  and  the  gimlet  point  causes  these  screws 
to  enter  the  hardest  wood  without  a  hole  having 
been  previously  made.  This  is  not  the  only 
advantage,  though  this  undoubtedly  gives  to 
steel  screws  a  preference  over  ordinary  screws 
for  nearly  all  purposes  to  which  such  articles 
can  be  applied.  The  Manchester  Steel  Screw 
Company  use  best  quality  Bessemer  steel  exclu- 
sively for  the  production  of  their  patent  screws, 
the  great  strength  and  tenacity  of  this  material 
rendering  the  screw  very  difficult  to  bend  or 
break.  One  really  important  consideration  with 
users  of  screws  is  the  economy  of  the  steel  over 
iron  screws.  As  a  matter  of  fact  steel  screws  are 
capable  of  sustaining  as  great  a  strain  as  an  iron 
screw  two  sizes  larger  in  diameter,  and  as  the 
patent  steel  screws  are  offered  at  the  standard. 
list  price,  a  saving  of  something  like20  per  cent 
is  effected  by  using  steel  screws  over  irou  ones. 

At  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London  yesterday  (Thursday)  it  was  decided 
to  purchase,  out  of  the  Grain  Duty  Fund  and 
under  the  powers  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1878, 
the  open  and  waste  lands  known  as  Buruham 
Beeches  and  the  manor  of  Allerd  with  the  timber 
thereon.  It  appeared  that  the  Corporation  was 
desrous  of  purchasing  the  whole  estate  of  529 
acres  for  £12,000,  but  were  prevented  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mortmain  Act.  Sir  Henry  Peek 
therefore  offered  to  purchase  the  freehold  pro- 
perty and  to  sell  the  open  space,  consisting  of  374 
acres  at  £6,000,  the  timber  to  be  taken  by  valu- 
ation, probably  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,700  and 
certain  roads  to  be  made  across  the  open  space, 
the  C3st  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  con- 
ditions of  purchase  were  gone  into  in  detail, 
some  of  the  members  complaining  of  the  distance 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  district,  but  eventually 
the  proposition  was  agreed  to  ncm.  coit.^  and, 
thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  corporation,  the 
magnificent  beeches  of  Birmham,  with  some  of 
which  we  are  made  familiar  in  every  Academy 
exhibition,  wUl  be  preserved  to  us. 


Roofing  Felts —P.  Braby  &  Co. 

INODOROUS.     SARKING,     SHEATHING,     AND    HAIR    FELTS    KEPT    ALWAYS    IN    STOCK.  MANUF.\CTURERS    OF 

PERFORATED    ZINC,     PERFORATED     COPPER,     AND    PERFORATED     IRON     IN    VARIOUS    DESIGNS    AND     GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.~F.  Braby  &  Co. 

PAINTED    AND    GALVANISED,    OF    IMPR0"VT:D    M.iNUFACTLTiE 

Corrugated  Iron.— F.  Braby  &  Co. 


GiVLY^VNISED    AND    BLACK    IN    ALL    GAUGES,    KEPT    IN    STOCK.         ZINC    WORK    OF    ALL    KINDS. 

FITZROY     WORKS,     356      TO     369,      EUSTON      ROAD,    LONDON. 
HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL       GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.       AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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represented  in  Christian  iconography."  So  far 
then  for  the  ribs  and  lantern.  The  spherical 
surfaces  between  are  di^-ided  into  three  nearly 
equal  zones  in  height ;  the  lower  is  a  light 
background,  representing  a  podium  or  base- 
ment, with  a  group  of  figures  representative 
of  "The  noble  army  of  martyrs";  above 
is  a  corridor  or  colonnade,  having  a  pedi- 
mented  throne  or  baldachiuo  in  the  centre, 
showing  a  seated  apostle,  the  other  inter- 
columnar  spaces  being  filled  with  figures  of 
martyrs  ;  while  the  upper  zone,  which  occu- 
pies the  remaining  space  below  the  foliated 
stringcourse  connecting  the  ribs,  is  proposed 
to  be  coloured  an  azme,  becoming  paler  as 
it  ascends,  filled  with  ranks  of  angels  illus- 
trating the  words— 

"To  Thee  all  augels  cry  aloud." 

The  conception  has  been  worked  out  with 
considerable  taste.  A  careful  gradation  is 
maintained,  the  darker  figures  being  placed 
below,  and  the  lighter  above,  the  ranks  of 
martyrs  and  angels  as  they  ascend,  becoming 
not  only  smaller  but  lighter,  in  obedience  to 
a  law  of  aerial  pex'spective.  Even  the  ribs 
axe  gi'aduated  in  tone  as  they  rise,  while  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  of  pure  azure, 
which,  as  it  ascends,  "melts  into  pure 
white."  The  conception  strikes  us  for  its 
extreme  simplicity  of  arrangement  and 
happy  gradation  ;  the  dome  will  thus  in  its 
lower  zone  have  a  massive  architectural  com- 
position running  round,  connecting  the  ribs, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the 
tambour  and  the  upper  azui-c,  with  the 
angelic  host  graduated  in  regidar  series  and 
distance.  The  authors  observe,  "The  Court 
of  Heaven,  as  desci-ibed  in  that  grand 
triivmphal  hymn,  the  '  Te  Deuni,'  appears 
to  us  to  offer  subjects  which  individually  are 
gr,aphic,  appropriate,  and  impressive,  and 
which,  when  united,may  be  brought  effectually 
within  the  strict  conditions  of  decorative  art 
in  its  highest  sense,  presenting  also  pleasing 
images  only,  and  free  from  all  of  a  monstrous 
nature,  which  however  frequent  in  Mediaeval 
art,  are  unsuited  to  present  taste."  This 
sentiment  will  be  fully  endorsed,  we  are  sure 


DECORATION    OF     THE    DOME 
OF    ST.    PAUL'S. 

ME.  E.  POPPLEWELL  PULL.VN  and 
Mr.  Charles  Heath  Wilson  have,  as  we 
recently  stated,  suggested  a  design  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, to  which  we  desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  design  submitted 
by  these  gentlemen  is  one  that  commends 
itself  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Com- 
mittee now  engaged  in  that  work,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  shows  the  true  relation 
which  a  monimiental  painting  shoidd  bear 
to  the  cathedral,  but  as  well  because  it  cer- 
tainly presents  a  more  moderate  and  har- 
monised scheme  of  figures  and  colour  than 
anything  yet  brought  forward.  The  authors 
speak  with  authority  upon  a  question  which 
has  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives.  They  have  studied  the  most  celebrated 
decorative  and  monumental  works  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  and  have  brought  to  their 
task  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  dis 
cemment  and  taste.  They  say  "  The  design 
which  we  exhibit  is  an  attempt — luider  the 
guidance  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
who,  at  different  periods,  have  exemplified 
the  true  nature  of  monumental  art  — to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  this  highest  branch  of 
design,  in  composition,  colour,  chiaroscuro, 
and  such  linear  or  aerial  perspective  as  may 
be  admissible  under  its  conditions."  The 
authors  also  truly  remark  the  figures  must 
be  the  most  important  foatui-es,  and  occupy 
the  largest  space  in  any  scheme,  and  shoidd 
be  designed  by  an  artist  of  the  highest 
order,  able  to  give  them  perfect  form, 
religious    expression,     and     sublimity   and 

grace.      The      priociplcs     laid     down     by  I  by  all  who  consider  the  ends  of  architectural 
the   authors  of   this   design  we   thoroughly  I  decoration  as  appHed  to  modem  churches. 


approve,  and  have  all  along  insisted  upon 
The  essentially  monumental  character  of  the 
work  should  be  distinctly  recognised  at  the 
beginning;  the  composition,  though  divided, 
should  form  one  united  picture,  and-4he  out- 
line of  the  groups  be  comprised  within 
simple  forms.  Any  attempt  at  the  pictur- 
esque would  be  a  violation,  and  the  authors 
instance  the  frescoes  by  Paul  Veronese  in 
the  Villa  Mazer,  which,  though  f.ascinating, 
are  best  avoided.  Based  on  the  principles 
we  have  alluded  to,  the  authors  have  pro- 
duced .a  design  really  worthy  of  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  cii-cumference 
of  the  dome  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts 
by  wide  panelled  ribs,  or  rather  pilasters, 
richly  decorated  with  f  olial  ornament  in  bas- 
relief.  These  ribs  spring  from  thrones,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  seated  figure  representing 
a  prophet,  to  such  a  scale  that  if  erect  it 
would  be  ISft.  in  height.  The  thrones  them- 
selves are  plain,  classical,  pedestal-like 
compositions,  and  form  a  pleasing  transition 
between  the  architectural  lines  of  the  base  or 
drum  of  dome.  Figures  of  angels,  as 
symbolising  the  union  of  the  prophetic 
and  the  spiritual  world,  are  shown  upon 
the  thrones  with  extended  wings,  and 
hands  pointing  heavenward.  The  ribs  or 
pilasters  diminish  as  they  ascend,  as  well  as 
meet  towai'ds  the  aperture  of  the  dome,  and 
ai-e  crowned  with  foliated  capitals,  which 
carry  an  arcade,  in  the  tymp.ana  of  which 
are  winged  cherubs  and  other  decorations. 
The  authors,  speaking  of  this  part  of  the 
design,  observe,  "Wo  contemplate  brUh'ant 
gold  grounds  to  contrast  with  the  azure 
beneath,  embellished  with  heads  of  angelic 
beings,  and  in  the  summit  of  the  l.antcni, 
as  apex  of  the  design,  the  Lamb,  as  usually 


The  expression  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanks 
giving  have  been  the  subjects  chosen  by  the 
artists  of  this  design,  who  have  seized  the 
modem  spirit  and  have  avoided  the  Mediae- 
val monstrosities  in  their  ob^ctive  reality  ; 
hence  angels,  apostles,  prophets,  and 
martyrs  are  exclusively  introduced.  "  Other 
noble  schemes,"  the  authors  say,  "  present 
themselves,  such  as  the  verse,  '  The  Holy 
Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  ac 
knowledge  Thee,'  and  it  is  proposed  that 
the  drum  of  the  dome  below  the  windows 
should  have  processional  figures  of  various 
periods  and  costumes  typical  of  this  verse." 
Some  very  able  remarks  are  added  in  the 
author's  description,  to  which  we  may  briefly 
refer,  in  exemplification  of  the  principles 
advocated.  They  throw  out  the  considera- 
tion that  the  direction  and  execution  of  the 
work  should  be  under  one  leading  mind,  and 
they  very  truly  recall  to  mind  how  necessary 
to  complete  success  this  undivided  mind  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  the  history  of  every 
great  scheme  of  the  kind.  The  resemblance 
true  monumental  painting  bears  to  sculp- 
ture when  united  to  architecture  is  pointed 
out  as  essential,  and  the  authors  prove  that  the 
rationale  of  their  design  has  been  controlled 
by  such  a'consideration,  and  the  miity  of  con- 
ception in  the  eightcompartments  of  the  dome 
has  been  attained  by  the  encirchug  corridor 
and  rows  of  figm-es,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
one  colour  of  background.  It  is  very  truly 
said  that  any  series  of  subjects  containing 
miequal  numbers  of  figures  with  dififerent 
backgrounds  and  accessories  would  destroy 
all  unity,  and  substitute  a  succession  of  dis- 
connected pictures.  In  this  order  and  unity 
of  arrangement  the  design  before  us  is  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  greatest  works,  as  the 


vault  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  where,  as  the 
^Titers  say,  Michael  .tVngelo  has  shown  liow 
compatible  fi.xed  general  forms  arc  with 
variety  of  design  in  the  separate  figures.  We 
quote,  however,  in  justice  a  passage  here: 
In  thus  .alluding  to  his  work  as  an  example 
e  do  not  point  to  or  advocate  any  imita- 
tion of  his  manner  or  of  his  '  ierribik,'  stUl  less 
of  his  ideas  of  religious  expression  —  all  such 
attempts  have  invariably  failed.  li^  is  only 
to  principles  adhered  to  by  all  the  great 
masters,  and  nobly  illustrated  in  his  prac- 
tice, that  we  draw  especial  attention  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  prevalent  at  a  later 
period,  and  too  common  now.  We  have 
preferred  the  simjilest  profiles  of  com- 
prehensive form.  Thus  the  chief  groups 
are  bormded  by  p.arallelograms,  because 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  most  in 
union  with  true  grandeur  of  design ; 
but  to  prevent  this  parallelism  from  dege- 
nerating into  stiffness  or  monotony,  and  to 
serve  as  contrasts,  the  groups  of  angels  have 
been  arranged  on  curves  of  various  sections." 
Speaking  of  "Chiaroscuro,"  the  authors 
show  the  value  of  the  dividing  ribs  being 
forcible  in  theii-  effect  of  chiaroscuro  and 
tone,  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
spaces  between  the  abodes  of  ' '  light  eternal." 
Picturesque  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and 
other  accidental  effects  have  been  properly 
avoided,  and  relief  is  obtained  rather  by 
contrasts  of  colom-  than  of  shade.  A  clear 
bright  colour,  with  the  shadows  represented 
by  local  colour  in  all  its  pmity,  the  grada- 
tions being  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
white,  is  recommended  in  accordance  with 
the  Tuscan  method  of  treatment,  and  as 
suitable  for  mosaic.  A  balance  of  colour  is 
insisted  upon,  so  that  the  same  coloui-s  may 
recur  at  measured  intervals,  "like  rhymes 
in  poetry,"  in  the  horizontal  zones.  These 
remarks,  aud  others  on  perspective,  we 
heartily  commend  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  contemplated  design,  whatever  it  may 
be.  As  regards  the  windows,  the  authors 
protest  against  brilliantly-coloured  windows, 
which  would  make  any  scheme  of  mosaic  or 
colour  decoration  suffer  by  contrast,  but 
think  a  certain  amount  of  coloured  decora- 
tion necessary  to  associate  and  harmonise ; 
and  the  adoption  of  the  style  developed  in 
the  school  of  Raphael,  and  exemplified  in 
the  windows  of  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence,  is  suggested. 

One  word  of  comparison  of  Messrs.  Pul- 
lan  and  Wilson's  scheme  with  that  adopted 
by  the  committee.  In  the  latter — based  on 
the  late  Mr.  Stevens's  model  (described  in 
the  Building  News,  p.  50,  Vol.  XXXV.), 
and  which  accords  in  its  main  outlines  with 
Mr.  Oldfield's  scheme— the  spaces  between 
the  ribs  are  filled  with  circles  containing  sub- 
jects from  the  Apocalypse.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  varied  in  each  compartment. 
Colossal  figm-es  on  thrones  and  in  the  ribs 
are  also  proi^osed.  Excellent  as  the  design 
may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  hardly 
carries  thiough  the  architectonic  or  monu- 
mental conception,  whUe,  as  pointed  out  by 
Ml-.  J.  P.  Seddon  some  time  ago,  the  succes- 
sive series  of  circidar  panels,  if  not  accurately 
adjusted,  will  appear  as  distorted  ovals  upon 
the  curved  surface  of  the  dome.  It  will  be 
admitted  also  that  the  treatment  is  one  of 
compartments,  not  a  united  scheme,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  parts  in  one 
whole.  In  the  suggested  idea  the  domical 
surface  is  treated  as  one  great  sphere,  the 
ribs  becominga  stnictural  framework  spring- 
ing from  an  architectural  base,  while  the 
gradation  of  colour  and  tone  wUl  correct  any 
crushing  effect  due  to  colouring  and  detau 
upon  the  upper  surface. 

If  the  Committee  persist  in  their  present 
idea  of  decor.ating  the  dome  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral  desolate,  they  cannot 
do  better  than  give  careful  consideration  to 
Messrs.  PuUan  and  Wilson's  scheme.  What 
they  ought  to  do  is  to  go  in  boldly  for  the 
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adoption  tliereof ,  together  with  Mr.  Street's 
proposal  for  utilising  the  space  beneath  the 
dome,  described  long  ago  in  these  pages,  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  sensible  and  practical 
of  the  many  schemes  suggested  in  coimection 
with  the  completion  of  the  cathedral.  If 
the  public  saw  that  the  Committee  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  work  on  something  like  a 
complete  and  harmonious  plan,  we  are  per- 
suaded the  necessary  means  would  be  foi-th- 
comiug.  TTp  to  the  present  support  has 
rather  been  alienated  than  invited  bj'  the 
action  hitherto  taken. 


THE    CITY    OF   LONDON   SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

THE  comiietitors  in  this  tedious  and  ill- 
managed  competition  have  had  this  week 
an  ojipoi-tunity  offered  them  of  examining  the 
designs  that  have  been  placed  first  by  the 
Committee  ;  but  Owing  to  the  unusual  pro- 
cedure adopted  of  asking  permission  of  the 
authors  of  designs  for  their  exhibition  some 
of  the  competitors  have  thought  tit  to  with- 
draw their  plans  rather  than  submit  tliem 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism  under  what 
they  probably  conceive  to  be  adverse  ciicimi- 
stances.  ^Vhy  the  three  selected  designs 
should  have  been  taken  to  the  Guildhall  and 
there  hung  up  so  high  that  few  people  can 
distinguish  the  apartments,  while  the  re- 
mainder should  have  been  left  in  the  empty 
warehouse  in  Aldermanbury,  we  cannot 
imagine  ;  the  proceeding  was  at  least  rather 
an  uncoui'teous  one  to  the  majority  of  the 
competitors  ;  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
piised  that  a  few  I'esentod  the  action, 
•and  considered  that  if  their  designs 
were  not  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
company  of  the  three  they  had  better 
be  removed.  The  consequ?nce  of  this 
clumsy  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  the  ware- 
house in  Aldermanbm'y  presents  a  pitiable 
example  of  wasted  labour,  half  the  screens 
ha\-iug  been  stripped,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  drawings  hung  in  aU  conceivable 
comoi's. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  few  other 
designs,  of  which  we  made  notes  last  week, 
but  which  the  short  time  at  om-  command 
prevented  us  from  noticing.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  so  man)-  of  the  competitors 
should  have  planned  their  buildings  vnih  a 
central  hall  and  surrounding  class-rooms, 
though,  probably,  this  mode  of  distribution 
■offered  some  advantages,  especially  com- 
pactness and  good  classification.  In  a  great 
number  of  instances,  however,  it  has  much 
interfeied  with  the  preservation  of  old 
lights  on  the  west  side  of  Keyser's  Hotel, 
while  in  other  cases  the  lighting  of  the 
corridors  surrounding  the  hall  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  idea  of  compactness 
and  symmetry  of  arrangement,  to  say 
iiothmg  of  the  idea  of  a  central  hall — a  sine 
'jita  noil  of  the  grouping.  "WTiile  we 
have  the  assembly  haU  placed  in  a  variety 
of  positions — lengthwise  with  the  site,  trans- 
versely with  it,  in  some  cases  at  the  back,  and 
generally  in  the  centre  forming  a  kernel 
to  the  suiTounding  class-rooms — very  few 
have  thought  of  making  the  hall  the  principal 
feature  towards  the  Embanlunent,  a  mode  of 
arrangement  that  manifestly  jiresents  some 
architectural  advantages.  Those  who  have 
adopted  this  piinciple,  as  in  "  Live  and 
Learn,"  have  made  the  hall  flank  the  front, 
either  recessing  it  as  in  that  case,  or  making 
it  form  a  iiortion  of  the  facade  ;  others  have 
l)laced  the  hall  on  the  east  or  west  sides,  the 
gable  end  being  made  a  part  of  the  elevation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  hall  might  be  made  to 
present  a  conspicuous  featm-e  in  the  group- 
ing, though  in  the  centre  and  front  it  would 
jirescnt  an  imj)Osing  mass,  expressive  of  the 
public  character  of  the  buUding.  As  the 
piincijjal  apartment,  there  is  an  rosthetic 
reason  for  giving  it  prominence. 

' '  Central  HaU  "  is  a  design  in  a  Renais- 


sance  style,     and  is    distinguished   by   the 
ingenious    way    in    which    its    author    has 
grouped  and  lighted  his  hall  and  corridor.?. 
The  haU  has  its  end  to  the    front,  and  is 
axial,  while  the  other  blocks  are  arranged 
so  as  to  inclose  two  open  area",   one  on  each 
side  of  the  hall,  from  which  the  haU  as  well 
as  the  main  portions  of  lateral  corridors  re- 
ceive their  Hght.     A   similar   disposition  has 
been  shown  by  "  Compactness."     It  is,  in 
fact,  a  quadrangle  crossed  by  the  lectm'e-hall. 
The  arrangement  as  regards  entrance  in  the 
former  is  clever,  though  perhaps  insufficient. 
The  hall  on  first  floor  is  entered  at  the  sides 
in  front  and  ^at  the  rear,    by  a  back  cross 
corridor,  which  would  be  mainly  used  by  the 
students,    so  that   confusion   would  be  pre- 
vented.    The   kitchen    apartments   are    less 
happily  placed — they  occupy  the  north  end  of 
the  west  'n'ing,  the  dining-room  being  on  the 
first  floor.     On  the  cast  side,  maldug  a  cor- 
responding  block,    is    the  lectui'e-room  in 
communication   with    the    laboratory    and 
chemical    class-rooms,    which    occupy    this 
ving.     Some  of  the   class-rooms  are    along 
the  front,  others  in  the  west   wing,  where 
the  head-master  is  also  located.  The  eleva- 
tion is  effective,   designed  with  considerable 
freedom ;  but  is  spoilt   by  the   four-storied 
block  or  end  of  wing  on  the  west  side,  which 
ill  balances    the  other.      We   consider  this 
design     one    of     the    best,    and    its    plan 
has    the    germ    of    a    good    arrangement, 
leaving     a     large     area     for    playground. 
"  Veritas  "  has  the  axis  of  hall  east  and  west, 
with  a  surrounding  corridor,  the  class-rooms 
are  ranged  in  a  long  west  block   and  on  the 
north  side,  but  there  is  a  wastefid  distribution 
of  apartments.     The  author   adopts  a  kind 
of    Elizabethan  ;    the     front     elevation    is 
crowned  by  a  cupola  in  the  centre  and  angle 
tun-ets,  while  there  is   an  arcaded  treatment 
of  the  facade  on  the  first  floor.   A  few  clever 
ink  sketches  accompany  this  set  of  drawings. 
One  shows    an    elaborate    Elizabethan   en- 
trance and  another  the  hall.   "  Quadrangle  " 
is   one  of    the   few  which  j^lace   the    largo 
hall  in  the  rear,  entered   from  the  first  floor. 
There  is  a  lai-ge  front  hall  and  stab-case  ;  the 
class-rooms  are  not  easily  accessible  from  the 
hall,  and  are  disposed  in  a  manner  unecono- 
mical  as  regards   snperi-ision.      Classic  has 
been  adopted,  the  elevation  to  the  Embank- 
ment having  a  centre  dome.     Another  set  of 
plans   under  this  motto  shows  the   hall  on 
the  cast  side  ■#5th  open  court  in  centre  and  a 
Late    Gothic    elevation,    but  without    any 
special  merit  to  claim  notice.     "  Gamahel  " 
has  utilised  sjjace  by  placing  his  hall  •vi.Mi 
its  axis  in  an  east  and  west  direction  in  the 
centre,  the  corridors  surround  it,  and  there 
are  some  good  points  in  the  planning.     The 
front   is  treated  with  considerable  taste  in 
Late  Gothic,  some  of  the  featm-es  bordering 
on  Eenaissance,  Scottish  in  feeling.     A  very 
remarkable    design    with  a    motto    ' '  Per- 
soverautia     Omnia     Vincit "      exhibits      a 
faeado     inspired      by     an     Italian     palace 
not      rmlike      the      Fai-nese.        The      hall 
is    placed  in    front,  but    the     arrangement 
is  not   so  well   thought  out   as  some  others. 
The   plan  of   "  Compactness  "  (noticed  last 
week)  is  better  balanced,  and  the  side  areas 
afford  good  means  of  lighting  the  corridors. 
An   elaborate   set   of   drawings,    under   the 
motto  "  Y.  Z."  with  a  note  of  interrogation, 
cannot  be  passed  over.  The  plan  is  irregular, 
the    hall    being    placed   on    the    east,    the 
class-rooms  forming  a  lengthened  block  on 
the  west  front.     It  fails  in  the  essentials  of 
grouping   and    good   disjiosition    of  apart- 
ments.    The    front  elevation    is   treated  in 
Gothic  of  an  essentially  prosaic  kind,  but  a 
cleverly   drawn  large   interior    view  of  the 
hall  exhibits  a  sensible  treatment,  and  shows 
a  gallery  sui-roimding  the  interior  on  three 
sides   with   a  flat-pitched  Late  Gothic  roof 
and   good  detail.     "Q.  E.  D.,"   like  one  or 
two   others,   has  a   semicircular  hall  in  the 
centre   lighted   by   open  areas  at  the  angles 
on  north   side  ;  the  dining  haU  is  placed  in 


front.  Much  as  we  may  ajiprove  this  plan 
for  classification,  it  is  scarcely  one  that  com- 
mends itself  for.  such  a  scheme  as  this. 
Design  is  in  Eenaissance,  but  not  well 
balanced.  "A.  Z."  curiously  inverts  the 
semicircle,  and  a  block  of  class-rooms  forms 
a  straight  boundary  on  the  north  side  with  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  radiating  staircases 
connecting  the  administrative  block  in  front 
with  open  area  between.  The  design  is  cer- 
tainly more  ingenious  than  desirable. 
"  John  Carpenter,  Founder,"  is  the 
motto  of  a  Renaissance  set  of  drawings 
with  a  large  lightly-colom-ed  interior 
perspective  of  the  hall,  but  the  facade 
towards  the  river  is  au'-drawn  and  visionary 
in  the  centre ;  the  hall  is  placed  centrally 
^vith  thedecture  theatre  in  front,  and  the  plan 
shows  a  large  octagon  vestibule.  "  Blen- 
heim" also  Renaissance,  adojjts  the  transverse 
position  of  hall,  but  it  is  placed  in  front, 
whUe  a  long  block  of  class-rooms  are  on  the 
east  and  west  sides.  The  eastern  block  is 
kept  of  one  story,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  lighting  of  hotel.  At  the  back  is  a  xilay- 
ground  137  feet  by  122  feet.  The  side 
elevation  is  very  broken  ;  the  front  is  better. 
"  Sunshine"  has  some  clever  elevations  con- 
ceived in  a  Gothic  stjde,  but  the  plan  is 
hopelessly  confused.  We  may  also  note  a 
design  with  a  star  remarkable  by  the 
attenuated  and  mullion  windows  and  comer 
tm-rets  in  Late  Gothic;  and  "Thorough" 
with  a  front  hall  aiTangcment  but  without 
any  special  feature  to  call  for  remark ; 
"  London"  in  a  similar  style  with  a  centi-al 
hall.  One  of  the  most  creditable  per- 
formances in  Gothic  is  unquestionably 
"North  Lights."  "We  noticed  the  chief 
points  of  its  plan  last  week,  but  the  square 
centre  tower  -with  octagon  lantern  termina- 
tion, the  coUegiate  character  and  good 
massing  of  the  composition  on  its  two  main 
fronts,  place  it  high  both  as  a  drawing  and  a 
design,  and  we  are  sorry  the  author  has 
removed  it  from  the  collection. 

Now  the  competing  architects  and  the 
public  have  all  the  designs  before  them,  we 
may  expect  to  hear  a  great  many  opinions 
expressed  about  the  three  favoured  designs. 
We  have  already  declared  our  belief  that 
the  first  design  has  faii'ly  won  its  position, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect  in 
detail.  Some  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  plan  :  for  instance,  that  the  playground 
and  gymnasium  have  been  made  the  leading 
features,  to  the  detriment  of  the  building  ; 
that  it  is  not  economical  in  its  distribution 
of  apartments  :  that  the  students  have  to 
traverse  the  administrative  to  and  from  the 
dining-room,  that  the  latrines  are  not  well 
placed,  &c.  The  strongest  of  these  objections, 
to  our  minds,  is  the  need  of  a  better  and 
more  direct  entrance  to  the  dining-haU, 
instead  of  the  pupils  having  to  pass  the 
administrative  offices  and  public  entrance 
every  time  they  go  to  dine.  The  dining- 
haU  is  on  the  gromid  floor,  and  occupies  the 
cast  'ning,  which  is  kept  low,  and  is  thus 
removed  from  the  teaching  block  entirely. 
If  a  connecting  corridor  had  been  arranged  on 
the  north  .side  of  the  gjTnnasium,  this 
objection  would  have  been  obviated,  and  a 
separate  entrance  for  the  pupils  obtained.  One 
of  the  strong  points  of  the  plan  is  undoubtedly 
the  separation  of  the  class-rooms  from  the 
other  parts  and  their  position  on  the  west 
side;  the  rooms  are  "kept  together," 
and  this  position  seems  in  every  respect 
to  be  well  adapted  for  teaching  require- 
ments ;  the  arrangement  of  the  staircases  is 
convenient  for  the  hall  and  playgi-ound.  A 
cubic  allowance  of  200  cubic  feet  per  boy 
has  been  given,  and  the  cloak  lobbies  are 
screened  off  yet  under  control.  Another 
essential  point  is  the  covered  playgroimd 
area,  which,  instead  of  encroaching,  has 
been  made  a  centre  of  Hght  and  air  in  the  plan  - 
ning  of  the  gjinnasium,  and  in  this  respect 
conditions  G  and  H  have  been  complied  with. 
Thisarea  is  at  least  thi-ee-fom-ths  of  the  site. 
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As  regards  the  great  hall,  the  area  required, 
about  5,000  super,  feet,  has  been  obtained 
■vrith  a  pleasing  proportion,  and  is  made  as  it 
sliould  be,  a  central  and  dominant  feature 
in  the  main  elevation.  The  authors  have 
taken  into  account  the  ditficidty  of  lighting  ; 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  hotel  lights, 
and  their  general  plan,  appears  to  be  a  well 
thought-out  disposition  of  the  main  depart- 
ments upon  the  site  chosen.  The  two  front- 
ages of  most  account  have  been  utilised  by 
the  main  blocks,  and  the  less  lighted  and 
inclosed  boundaries  treated  as  those  of  the 
playground.  Of  the  two  other  designs, 
"  Playgrounds  "  and  '■  Simplicity,"  we  can- 
not speak  vrith  so  much  confidence,  and  it 
would  need  more  space  than  we  can  afford 
here  to  weigh  carefully  their  respective 
merits.  Relatively,  too,  we  may  question 
theii-  position  with  respect  to  other  designs 
we  have  named,  and  which  go  unrewarded. 

The  open  quadrangle  arrangement  with 
its  cloisters,  as  sho^\-n  in  "  Simplicity," 
is  a  capital  feature  in  a  largo  unobstructed 
area  of  gi-oimd,  but  in  such  a  position  as  the 
one  selected,  hemmed  in  between  a  roadway 
and  an  hotel,  we  are  not  disposed  to  favour- 
it.  There  is  much  ability  shown  in  the  plan 
per  se,  in  the  groups  of  class-rooms,  and 
the  prominent  jjosition  of  haU,  which  is 
100ft.  by  50ft.,  and  occupies  a  prominent 
position  along  the  Embankment  facade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  details  of  the  plan 
admit  of  improvement;  the  secretaiy's  office 
is  apparently  lighted  only  by  borrowed  lights, 
and  appears  to  be  a  room  within  the  hall 
itself  ;  the  latter  is  large,  and  not  central  ; 
the  hats  and  cloaks  arranged  in  the  four 
corners  of  quadrangle  are  scarcely  close 
enough  to  some  of  the  class-rooms.  Eefer- 
ring  to  the  condition  as  to  playgi-ound,  the 
plan  does  not  show  more  than  about  one  -third 
of  the  area  of  site  devoted  to  that  purpose,  or 
about  half  that  given  bj'  "  Live  and  Learn  " 
and  "Playground."  With  respect  to  eleva- 
tion, a  Gothic  of  a  French  type  has  been  se- 
lected ;  there  is  a  rather  depressed  entrance 
imder  the  central  oriel,  and  a  too  bulliy 
fleche  to  hall,  which  has  octagon  turrets  at 
the  angles  and  a  steep  roof.  The  side  eleva- 
tion is  broken  by  the  class-room  blocks. 
' '  Playgrounds  "not  only  gives  more  area  1  o 
to  playground,  double  that  of  the  last,  but 
places  his  block  of  budduigs  at  least 
50  feet  distant  from  the  Hotel— a  decidedly 
important  point.  The  plan  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  hall  on  ground  floor  being  central, 
but  Jplaced  behind,  and  obtains  its  light 
partially  through  a  large  window  at  the 
north  end.  In  front  of  it  and  occupying 
a  large  space  is  the  entrance  hall  and  main 
staircase,  which  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture in  this  design.  One  obvious  advantage 
of  this  double  hall  arrangement  is  the 
separation  of  the  public  and  administrative 
entrances  from  the  class-rooms,  which  are 
on  both  sides  of  assembly  hall  and  are 
accessible  from  their  own  corridors.  The 
hall  has  numerous  entrances  on  both  sides, 
besides  the  front  end  ;  its  walls,  forming  in 
fact  a  series  of  piers  and  openings,  which, 
on  the  first  floor  is  made  an  arcade.  The 
hall  is  lighted  from  a  clerestory,  and  has  a 
gallery  round  it ;  the  upper  class-rooms  are 
lighted  by  skylights.  The  chemical  class- 
rooms en  suite  on  the  first  floor  occiipy  the 
east  side  of  the  Embankment  front",  the 
dining-hall  the  south-east  comer,  and  the 
lecture-hall  extends  two  stories  in  height. 
French  Renaissance  of  an  Early  character 
has  been  employed.  The  front  facade  has  a 
high  roof  with  a  centre  square  entrance 
tower,  and  is  relieved  by  side  dormer  gables 
of  elaborate  design.  There  is  a  want  of 
balance  in  the  features,  and  the  ^^^ndows  of 
the  chemical  rooms  scarcely  group  them- 
selves pleasingly  m  the  front.  Generally, 
the  author  has  displayed  some  discrimina- 
tion in  emphasismg  the  several  blocks  ;  and 
the  detail,  though  rather  feeble,  appeared  to 
be  cleverly  drawn,  if  wo  can  trust  our  eye- 


sight at  the  height  the  elevations  are  hung. 
Whichever  design  is  can-ied  into  execution, 
we  hope  the  author  of  it  wiU  be  employed, 
and  that  officiahsm  may  not  be  allowed  to 
spoil  that  which  it  coidd  not  produce. 


STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER. 

THE  extensive  use  of  iron  of  late  years  in 
forming  the  main  beams  of  ships  and 
buildings  has  caused  the  engineer  and 
biulder  to  look  upon  timber  as  a  compara- 
tively base  material,  so  that  much  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  its  qualities  as  a  building 
material  than  in  former  times  when  all  the 
beams  in  a  ship  or  building  were  made  of  it. 

As,  however,  timber  is  stiU  very  much 
used  in  the  ordinary  class  of  structui-es  on 
accoimt  of  its  lightness,  adaptability  and 
general  convenience,  the  consideration  of  its 
power  of  resistance  to  strains  may  not  be 
without  iirterest  to  a  large  nujuber  of  our 
readers. 

When  timber  balks  are  employed  in  form 
ing  gu-ders  or  bressummers,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  twist  as  they  get  old  and  dry,  so 
as  often  to  afi'ect  the  safety  of  the  building. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  the  simple  process 
cf  sawhig  the  balk  down  the  middle  longi- 
tudinally, reversing  the  halves  and  then 
bolting  them  together,  so  that  any  tendency 
to  twist  one  way  will  be  counteracted  by  a 
similar  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  timbers  are  not  generally  of  equal 
strength  in  all  parts,  the  reversing  process 
has  also  the  effect  of  equalising  the 
strength ;  it  also  enables  the  builder 
to  see  whether  the  beam  is  sound  at  heart 
before  putting  it  in  its  place  in  the  building. 

Wo  find  by  comparing  different  series  of 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  wood,  that 
those  which  are  made  on  beams  of  small 
scantling  generally  give  higher  results  than 
others  that  are  made  upon  ■n'hole  balks ;  the 
smaller  specimens  experimented  on  being 
generally  cut  from  the  sounde?t  and  best 
qualities  of  wood.  The  strength  of  timber 
also  varies  according  to  the  moistui-e  it  con- 
tains, veiy  wet  timber  being  generally  much 
weaker  than  that  which  has  been  thoroughly 
seasoned  ;  if,  however,  the  di-j-ing  process  is 
carried  too  far,  the  strength  may  be  impaired, 
the  wood  becoming  bi-ittle  and  liable  to 
snap  across  when  subjected  to  any  sudden 
strain ;  as  was  the  case  with  a  girder  cari-ymg 
the  fioor  of  a  school-room  in  Westminster, 
which  broke  with  a  load  that  a  sound 
beam  would  have  borne  with  perfect  safety, 
the  wood  having  become  dry  and  brittle 
from  the  heat  to  which  it  had  been  subjec- 
ted. 

In  deducing  the  formulae  for  the  strength 
of  beams,  certain  assmnptions  have  to  be 
made  at  the  outset  which  are  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  their  practical  application  by  the 
architect  and  engineer.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  resistances  to  extension 
and  compression  are  proportional  to  Ihe 
stretching  and  compressing  forces  exerted 
on  the  beam,  and  that  the  neutral  axis  of 
any  section  passes  through  its  centre  of 
gravity.  In  the  second  place,  the  mathe- 
matical theory  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  strains  to  which  the  beam  is  sub- 
jected are  not  great  enough  to  cause  injiuy 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  so  that  if  bent 
by  the  pressure  of  a  load  the  beam  will 
return  to  its  original  shape  as  soon  as  that 
load  is  removed,  and  no  permanent  deflexion 
or  set  wiU  bo  produced.  Under  these  assump- 
tions it  has  been  demonstrated  by  mathema- 
ticians that,  when  a  beam  of  rectangular 
section  is  fixed  at  one  end  into  a  wall  and 
strained  by  a  load  applied  at  the  other  end, 
■tt'ithin  the  limits  of  elasticity,  the  moment 
of  the  resistance  (M)  at  any  section  is  du-ectly 
proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  (I)  of 
that  section  about  its  central  axis,  and 
inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  centre  from 
the  top  or  bottom  edge  of  the  section.    Now 


M 


the  value  of  I  for  a  rectangular  section  is 
—  i  (T,  where  d  and  d  are  its  breadth  and 

depth ;  and  the  distance  of  the  top  or 
bottom  edge  from  the  centre  is  i  rf;  con- 
sequently we  have  for  the  value  of  the 
moment  of  resistance, 

1 

126.  (l'_  p  ^  l.eP 

~id~  "6"' 

C  being  a  constant  determined  by  experi- 
ment for  each  kind  of  timber. 

Now,  the  moment  (M)  of  the  strain  of  a 
load  at  AV  acting  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
beam  upon  the  section  next  the  wall,  where 
L  is  the  length  of  the  beam,  is  M  =  W  :<  L, 
and  by  the  laws  of  mechanics  this  moment 
must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  resistance,  or 

W  X  L  =  C  X  M',  .-.  w  =  C  ^'^' 
6  '  ..  6L 

When  the  load  W  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  length  of  the  beam,  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  strain  is  reduced  one- 
half,  or 


hli 


it? 


Cxl|:,  ...  w  =  Cx^^. 


The  most  important  cases  however  of 
loading  are  where  the  beam  is  supported  at 
each  end,  and  loaded  either  in  the  middle,  or 
at  several  points  in  its  length,  or  equally 
over  the  whole  length.  "When  W  is  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  beam  the  leverage  is 
one-fom-th  that  of  the  load  when  placed  at 
one  end,  so  that  the  equation  becomes 
W  hil-  'T       hri' 

i  C  3       L 

When  the  load  is  equally  distributed  along 
the  beam  from  end  to  end,  the  leverage  is 
half  the  abovt,  or 

^L  =  C**  .-.  W  =  '^C^\ 
S  6  3       L 

Framed  floors  generally  have  the  binders 
framed  into  the  girders  at  distances  apart 
of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.,  so  that  the  strain  comes 
upon  the  gu-der  at  two  or  more  point-s. 
When  these  points  are  equidistant  so  as  to 
divide  the  beam  into  equal  baj-s,  and  the 
load  w  is  the  same  at  each  pouit,  we  have 
for  two  points  of  loading  the  moment  of  the 
strain  at  the  centre  of  the  beam 
^L^C^L*, 

or  if  2  ?o  =  W,  the  entire  load,  W  =  C  ^p- 

When  there  is  a  load  w  at  each  of  three  equi- 
distant points,  the  moment  at  the  centre  is 

11-L   =   C^ 
2  6 

or  if    3   10   =  W,   the  total  load,  we  have 

W  =  C^-^ 

When  there  is  a  load  w  at  each  of  four 
equidistant  points,  we  find  the  moment  of 
strain  at  the  centre 

3  -r    -  r,h<l' 


C -1 


we  have 


W   = 


and  since  the  entire  load  W  is  1 
10   „    biP 

9  °  t: 

When  the  load  is  distributed  over  a  larger 
number  of  points  than  four,  the  strain  at  the 
centre  wUl  be  practically  verj-  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  uniformly  distributed  load. 

The  values  of  the  quantity  C  have  to  be 
determined  by  expeiiments  on  specimens  of 
the  various  lands  of  wood,  and  as  these  are 
usually  fixed  at  each  end  and  loaded  at  the 
centre,  we  shall   simplify  the   formidic   by 

puttin. 

a  beam  loaded  in  the  middle  becomes 


S   for  ~  C,  so  that  the  formula  for 


W  =  S 


h.d' 


the  breadth  and  depth  being  taken  in  inches 
and  the  length  L  in  feet,  the  v.alucs  of  the 
multiplier  S,  as  given  in  the  table  below,  will 
enable  us  to  find  the  safe  permnnent  load  W 
in  lbs.,  which  can  bo   laid  on   the  centre  of 
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any  beam.  The  values  of  S  in  the  table  bave 
been  cbiefly  detenninrd  from  the  experi- 
ments made  on  beams  2"  x  2",  and  7ft.  long 
tit  H.M.'s  doclcyards,  and  recorded  in 
Laslett's  "  Treatise  on  Timber  and  Timber- 
trees."  The  actual  breaking  load  is  there 
given,  but  we  hare  bore  taken  one-sixth  of 
that  weight  as  the  sa/e  had,  and  determine 
S  from  the  equation 

W.L 
bd' 

The  average  breaking  weight  of  specimens  of 
English  oak   was   S061b.,    and  taking  W  as 
OBc -sixth  of  this  or  lo41b.,  we  have 
^   134x7 
<4 

In  the  same  way  the  values  of  S  for  the 
other  kinds  of  wood  were  detennined  as 
given  in  the  table,  but  the  specimens  having 
been  of  small  scantling  and  carefully 
selected,  their  resistance  is  probably  con- 
siderab!)'  gieater  than  isfoimd  in  the  general 
average  of  beams  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  buildings  ;  the  allowance  of  one-sixth  the 
brealcing  weight  as  the  safe  load  will  not 
therefore  be  found  too  much  to  make  in 
practice. 

The  foi-mulre  for  the  safe  permanent  had 
W  m  lbs.,  on  a  beam  of  length  L  in  feet,  and 
having  a  breadth  h  and  depth  d  in  inches, 
will  ]ic  as  follows,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  load  is  applied  to  the  beam  ; 
Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other, 

**       '^  4  L 
Beam tixedatoiif  end  andloaded  with  a  weight 
unifoi-mlv  distributed  over  its  entii'o  length, 

Beam  supported  at  eacJi  end  and  loaded  at 
the  centre, 

W  =  S  ^^ 

Beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded 
unifonuly  over  its  whole  length, 

W  =  2  S  ?^ 

Beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  at 
two  points  equidistant,  each  load  being  -^-  W, 
Ti-  _  3  ^bd' 

2  '     L" 

Beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  at 
three  points  with  a  weight  J  W  at  each, 

2^L- 

Beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  at 
four  points  with  ^  W  at  each  point, 

W  =  ?  S  ^' 

3  L 

The  resistance  of  beams  to  flexure  follows 
a  voi-y  different  law  to  that  of  resistance  to 
fracture,  it  being  ascertained  from  theoretical 
considerations  and  by  the  piinciples  of 
mechanics  that  as  long  as  the  etfisticily  of 
the  fibres  remains  unimpaired  hy  the  strain 
applied,  the  deflexion  caused  by  a  load  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  dii-ectly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  load,  and  the 
cubt  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  is  in- 
versely as  the  breadth  and  the  cube  of  the 
depth.  Putting  E  to  represent  the  quantity 
called  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  we  have  the 
deflexion  :  -  _  W  .  L? 

E.   bd> 

the  value  of  E  is  determined  by  observing 
the  deflexion  produced  by  a  given  weight 
W,  for  j-^W^L' 

In  a  seiies  of  experiments  on  beams  of 
English  oak  2 '  x  2",  and  7ft.  long,  ^vith  a 
load  of  3901b.  at  the  centre;  the  average 
deflexion  was  2Aiii.,  a  permanent  set  of  Vsin. 
bemg  producod ;  putting  2.V  for  e  in  the 
equation,  we  find  E  =  3,344'  when  h  and  d 
are  in  inches,  and  L  in  feet.  In  the  same 
way  the  values  of  E  for  other  lands  of 
timber  are  calculated  as  shown  in  the  table 


W 


at  end,  so  that  we  can  calculate  the  probable 
deflexion  that  wOl  be  produced  by  a  load  W 
in  lbs.  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  supported  at 
each  end,  for  any  of  the  materials  named,  by 
means  of  the  formula : 

W    L' 

Deflexion  at  middle  =  ^  "  , — 
E  .  6d' 

If  the  load  is  disti-ibuted  uniforml}-  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  it  can  be 
proved  mathematically  that  the  deflexion  is 
flve-eighths  of  that  produced  by  the  weight 
all  at  the  centre. 

When  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  safe 
load  to  be  placed  on  a  beam,  the  maximum 
amount  of  deflection  should  be  fixed,  and 
then  the  weight  (W)  which  will  produce  that 
deflexion  will  be  the  one  that  can  bo  used 
mth  safety,  and  can  be  at  once  calcidated 
from  the  equation 

the  value  of  E  being  that  given  in  the  table 
below,  "W  wUl  be  found  in  lbs.,  the  length 
bemg  in  feet,  and  aU  other  dimensions  in 
inches. 

A  flitch-girder  is  a  balk  of  timber  sawn 
do'mi  the  middle  longitudinally,  and  the 
two  parts  or  flitches  reversed  and  bolted 
together  with  a  plate  of  rolled  iron  placed 
between  them  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
wood ;  by  this  means  the  resistance  to 
deflexion  is  just  doubled  if  the  thiclaicss  of 
the  plate  is  to  that  of  the  timber  inversely 
as  the  values  of  E  for  ii'on  and  wood ;  and 
since  the  value  of  E  for  iron  is  about  20 
times  that  for  fir,  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
should  bo  1 -20th  of  the  wood  in  order  that 
each  material  may  develop  its  full  power  of 
resistance  to  flexure,  and  the  deflexion  pro- 
duced in  the  flitch-gii-dcr  by  a  given  load 
■will  be  one-half  that  of  the  wooden  balk 
without  the  iron  plate. 

Timber  when  used  in  the  construction  of 
framing  is  sometimes  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  tension  by  a  force  which  tends  to  pull 
asunder  the  fibres  longitudinally,  as  is  the 
case  with  tie-beams,  collar-beams,  braces, 
&c.  In  the  table  below  will  be  found  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  (T)  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  or  the  force  which  is  required 
to  tear  asunder  a  piece  of  wood  having  one 
square  inch  of  section  when  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  fibres ;  but,  in 
practice,  no  beam  ought  ever  to  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  strain  than  1-lOth  of  its  ulti- 
mate strength.  The  tensile  strength  of  any 
piece  of  wood  will  be  foimd  by  multiplying 
its  sectional  area  in  inches  by  the  value  of  T. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  timber  is 
subjected  to  a  crushing  force  acting  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres,  and  tending  to  shorten 
the  piece,  as  in  pillars,  story-posts,  struts, 
shores,  &c.  "WTien  the  length  of  the  piUar 
is  much  greater  than  the  diameter,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  bend  before  the  load  is 
sufficient  to  crush  its  fibres.  If  the  length 
is  25  diameters  and  upwards,  the  strength 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  diameter,  and  mversely  as  the  square 
of  the  length ;  that  is  to  say,  if  d  is  the  dia- 
meter or  side  in  inches  of  a  square  pillar,  L 
the  length  in  feet,  the  breaking  weight  in 
tons  is 

where  K  =  U  for  English  oak,  and  K  t  7 
for  Riga  flr. 

For  piUars  between  10  and  25  diameters 
in  length,  the  strength  can  be  foimd  by  first 
calculating  "W  as  in  the  last  formula,  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  crushing  strength  of 
the  section  divided  by  the  sum  of  W  and 
-Jths  of  the  crushing  strength  of  the  section. 
That  is,  if  C  is  the  crushing  strength  per 
square  inch  of  section,  as  given  in  the  table 
below,  a  the  area  of  tlie  section  in  inches, 
the  breaking  weight  W  of  the  pillar  will  be 
TV'  _  W  X  C  X  » 
W  +  iC  .a 

In  the  case  of  shoi-t  piUars,  the  resistance 


to  crushing  comes  into  full  play ;  neverthe- 
less exjjeriments  have  shown  that  the 
shortest  pieces,  such  as  cubes,  are  not  always 
the  strongest,  the  greatest  resistance  being 
generally  exhibited  when  the  length  is  to 
the  area  of  section  in  the  proportion  of  5  to 
4.  Thus  a  square  pillar  Gin.  square,  having 
a  section  area  of  36in. ,  will  bear  the  greatest 
load  when  its  length  is  45in.,  or  3ft.  9in. ; 
and  a  pillar  12in.  square,  having  a  section 
of  144  in.,  should  be  ISOiu.,  or  15ft.  long. 
Prom  this  rule  we  can  find  the  diameter  or 
side  of  square  (s)  of  a  pillar  whose  length  in 
inches  is  I ;  for  4  x    /  =   5    x    s*,  gives  s  = 

A/  ~  /.  This  is,  however,  only  an  approxi- 
mation, and  is  taken  from  an  average  of 
several  experiments. 

Table  of  Vaittes  of  Constants. 


i  s 

E 

T 

C 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

English  Oak..  117 

3344 

7571 

3-.56 

Dantzic  do.    . .     70 

1672 

4217 

3  to  3-77 

American 

white  do.    . .'  117 

4357 

7021 

2  to  3 

Baltimore  red 

do 105 

5573 

3832 

2-63 

Dantzic  fir     . .  ]  128 

3476  to  5145 

3231 

3-44 

Riga  do 87 

6472 

4051 

2-2  to  3-3 

Canada  Spruce ;    98 

6823 

3934 

2-2 

Do.  red  pine  . . !    95 

6271 

2705 

2-1 

Do.  yellow  do. '    91 

3935 

2027 

1-43  to  2-5 

American  pitch' 

pme     . .     . .  129 

5016  to  6432 

4666 

2-88 

A  PNEUMATIC  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM. 

AT  the  recent  Sanitary  Conference  at  the 
Society  of  Ai'ts  a  new  system  for  col- 
lecting and  conveying  sewage  by  means  of 
compressed  air'  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Shone,  C.E.,  present  Mayor  of  Wrexham,  to 
which  we  promised  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  Many  of  those  present,  from 
the  rather  brief  and  imperfect  explanation 
then  given  of  the  invention,  hardly  under- 
stood the  process,  which  has  been  tried  •s\-ith 
much  success  at  Wrexham,  and  spoken  of 
favourably  by  Lieut.-Col.  Jones,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  achieved  well-deserved  noto- 
riety in  connection  with  sewage  irrigation. 
A  report  of  recent  proceedings  at  Wrexham, 
in  connection  with  this  invention,  was  given 
in  the  BuiLDrxo  New.s  a  fortnight  smce, 
and  we  now  propose  to  examine  shortly  the 
details  of  the  system.  If  we  accept  as  one 
of  the  axiomatic  principles  of  good  sanita- 
tion the  speedy  removal  of  all  sewage  matter 
from  our  towns,  then  Mi-.  Shone's  pneu- 
matic system  must  certainly  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  useful  mode  of  facilitating  the 
discharge  of  such  matter  under  certain 
conditions.  To  discuss  what  those  con- 
ditions are,  and  how  far  the  "pneumatic 
ejector"  can  be  applied  successfully  and 
economically,  would  lead  us  further  than  we 
intend  to  go  in  the  present  remarks,  and  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  however,  observe 
briefly  that,  as  a  supplemental  agency  in 
flat  districts  where  gravitation  cannot  be 
turned  to  accoimt,  where  etfluents  from 
sewage  have  to  be  ejected  on  to  land,  and  for 
lifting  sewage  in  some  cases,  Mr.  Shone's 
"  Sewage  Ejector  "  appears  to  us  to  be  just 
the  thing  needed.  We  may  generally  de- 
scribe the  "ejector,"  or  the  main  agent  in 
Mr.  Shone's  plan  of  eollecting  and  trans- 
porting, as  an  iron  tank  or  vessel,  spherical 
or  cylindrical  in  shape,  into  which  the 
sewage  flows,  and  which,  by  a  simple  auto- 
matic action  that  alternately  admits  com- 
pressed air  into  the  vessel  and  lets  it  escape, 
forces  out  the  sewage,  and  lifts  or  distributes 
it  to  any  level.  Of  eom'se  the  compressed  air 
is  supplied  by  an  aii-  compressor  or  steam- 
engine  of  some  sort,  and  this  one  engine  can 
be  made  to  work  "  any  number  of  the 
ejectors  at    any   distances  away  from   the 
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engine."  Without  a  diagram  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  intelligibly  explain  to  the  reader 
tte  precise  action— very  simple  when  once 
seen;  the  altei-nate  motion  by  means  of 
which  the  compressed  air  enters  and  escapes 
is  produced  by  a  "cup  and  bell"  airangc- 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  ' '  When  the 
ejector  is  nearly  full  the  liquid  as  it  rises 
encounters  the  'bell,'  closes  up_  its  open 
end,  and  compressing  the  air  within  it,  lifts 
it  up,  thereby  drawing  back  a  small  slide- 
valve,  admitting  air-pressure  to  one,  and 
exhausting  at  the  other  end  of  the  automatic 
piston- valve,  the  outer  ends  of  which  act  as 
the  motive-piston,  the  middle  portion  acting 
as  the  valve  regulating  the  inlet  and  exit  of 
the  compressed  air.""  The  compressed  aii- 
entering,  forces  out  through  a  delivery- pipe 
the  sewage,  which  may  then  be  conveyed  at 
any  height  above  through  sealed  sewers. 
The  only  question  is  the  possible  obstruction 
of  the  valves,  or  some  defect  in  the  cup  and 
ball  mechanism ;  but  the  simpKoity  of  the 
contrivance  leaves  bttle  room  for  such  doubt, 
as  we  have  no  imnecessary  parts  such  as 
valves,  rams,  or  other  gear  creating  friction 
and  consequent  wear  and  tear ;  and  the 
ejector,  we  are  told,  has  been  iu  successful 
operation  at  Col.  Jones's  farm. 

These  "  ejectors"  are  proposed  to  be  placed 
wherever    convenient     mider    sti-eets ;     for 
example,  if  a  town  is  sewered  on  this  system 
it  would  be  divided  into  districts,  the  sizes 
of  which  would  be  governed  by  the  levels  ; 
the  sewer  in  each  district  would  be  made  to 
gravitate  to  the  "  pnemnatic  ejector,"  and 
be  of  a  size  proportioned  to  its  work,  be  well 
jointed,  and  thoroughly  air-tight.    SUicated 
stoneware   pipes  are   recommended  by  Mr. 
Shone.     Each  collecting  station  would  con- 
sist of   an   elongated    cylindrical  reservoir, 
into  which  the  crude  sewage  is  discharged  ; 
the  floating  and  coarser  bodies  being  inter- 
cepted by  a  diapliragm.     After  passing  this 
screen  the  liquid  would  flow  into  the  pneu- 
matic ejector,  which  is  placed  at   a  lower 
level,  so  as  to  allow  a  faU  into  the  vessel  or 
tank.    The  "  ejector  "  maybe  surroimded  by 
brickwork,    the     chamber    forming  a  man- 
hole.      The    sealed  main   sewers   employed 
constituting  a  second  and  independent  series 
of   pipes    may,    of   course,   follow   any  in- 
equalities of  the  ground,  and  may  be  placed 
at  any  convenient  depth  from  the  surface, 
and  discharge  at  the  outfaU  direct  or  be  led 
into  a  gravitatuig  sewer.      One  advantage 
of  the  system  is  that  aU  communication  with 
street  and  house  sewers  is  cutoffimmediately 
the  sewage  matter  is  ejected  into  the  sealed 
mains,  while  the  expulsion  of   the  sewage 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure  to  any  speed,  so 
that  it  may  be  got  rid  of  before  decomposi- 
tion has  fully  set  in,  or  be  applied  to  land  in 
a  comparatively  fre.sh  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be   urged   that  two  systems 
instead  of  one  have  to  be  laid  down,  namely, 
the   gravitating    sewers   to    the    collecting 
stations,   and  another  set   of    sealed  pipes 
from  them.     Mr.  Shone  answers  fairly  the 
objection  by  observing  that  the  sewers,  if 
laid  down  upon  this  plan,  would  not  require 
deep  and  costly  cuttings  to  give   theni  the 
necessary    amount    of    fall   to   the   ejector 
stations,  and  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimimi.     Speaking  at  Wrexham  the  other 
day,  he  went  into  iigiu-es  to  prove  that  a 
pipe  of   Tin.  diameter  running   full  v.  oidd 
suffice  to   take  away  the  sewage  of  10,000 
people,   though   xmder  the    present  unfor- 
tunate  state   of    things    the   engineers  are 
obliged,  to  meet  the  maximum  rainfall,  to 
provide  a  pipe  of  3ft.  in  diameter,  in  which 
deposits   take   jjlace   and  the  generation  of 
noxious  gases  follow.     In  short,  the  sewer  is 
made  large   enough   to   provide    for    both 
sewage  and  rainfall,  and  also  for  the  prosx^ec- 
tive  population. 

The  pneumatic  system  has  been  intro- 
duced mto  Berlin,  where  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  pimipmg  stations,  at  a  cost  of  £50,000 


each.     By  Mr.    Shone's  method  the  cost  of 
making  e'ach   station  a  pumping-station  can 
be  obviated  by  connectmg  the  ejector-sta- 
tions with  one  engine  station,  by  which  the 
expense   of     attendance    at    each    point  is 
avoided.     As  it  appears  to  us,   the  principal 
gain  effected  by  the  ejector  is,  such  a  velocity 
can  be  insured  in  aU  the  pipes  so  as  to  pro- 
perly cleanse  them.     Mr.  Shone's  pneumatic 
ejector  can  be  applied  also  to  the_ collection 
of  the  sewage   of   any  large   building,    or 
collection  of  buildings,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  delivered  into  any  existing  sewer. 
Country  mansions,  hospitals,  hotels,  &c.,  can 
be  readily  treated  in  this  way.     We  under- 
stand the  inventor  has,  at  his  o^vn  expense, 
carried  out  a  series  of  practical   trials  with 
the  sewage  of  Wrexham,  to  prove  the  propul- 
sive power  of  the  ejector,   and  the   experi- 
ments have  been  witnessed  by  many  profes- 
sional men,  who  have  expressed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  system.     In  a  recent  trial  the 
sewage  was  driven  out  to  a  height  of   12  or 
Hft.    above    the    machine,    and    the    con- 
tents was  discharged  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
The   practical    working    of    the    pneumatic 
ejector  is  beyond  question,  and  that  it  can 
be  made  to  discharge  the  sewage  to  almost 
any  height  is  equally  certain.     There  can  bo 
no   stagnation    in    the   pipes   of    discharge. 
Directly  the  sewage  passes  into  the  ejectors 
it  is  expelled  through  them  at  a  thoroughly 
cleansmg  velocity— a  condition  of  immense 
value  in  the  sewerage   of  flat  districts.     As 
regards  the  cost,  the  laying  down  of  her- 
metically sealed  air  pipes,   and  the  expense 
of  the   au--compressing  engine  and  stations 
are  the  chief  items  as  against  the  ordinary 
system ;    but,   as  we  have  seen,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  sewers  and  the  saving  in  excava- 
tion, would   in   many  cases  leave  a  margin 
favom-able  to  its  employment.     Mr.  Shone 
said  the  other  day  at  Wrexham,  in  alluding 
to  the  sewerage  scheme  of  Llandudno  (with 
a  population  of  5,000),  which  had  been  esti- 
mated at  £40,000,  that  he  could  sewer  the 
town  effectually  by  his   system  for  the  sum 
of  £15,000.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
large  deeply-  seated  sewers  of  our  towns  have 
been  a   source  of  trouble,  disease,  and  ex- 
pense;    the  question    of  disposal  has   been 
rendered  extremely  difficult  of  attainment  by 
them,  while  their  ventilation  has  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  scientific  men  for   years.     Mr. 
Shone's  pneumatic  system,  by  supplying  a 
transporting  power  at  a  moderate  cost,  will 
certainly  remove  these  difficulties  and  obviate 
recom-se  to  the  objectionable  and  expensive 
modes  of  liftmg. 


THE  ARCHITECTUEAL  REMAINS  OE 
DO\\TSr  ABBEY.' 
By  J.  J.  Phillips. 

OF  all  tlie  remains  of  mediicval  art  worlnnan- 
ship  of  ecclesiastical  archictectm-e  wliich  we 
in  the  prorince  of  Ulster  possess,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  in  their  chronological  sequence 
and  association,  the  most  frequently  seen,  yet  the 
most  completely  ignored  and  misunderstood, 
are  the  very  fine  series  of  sculpturing  in  the 
capitals  to  the  piers  and  pier-responds  and  other 
architectural  detail  of  the  Gothic  period  at 
Downpatrick  Cathedi-al— a  stnicture  the  history 
of  wliich,  as  time  and  space  are  very  limited,  we 
will  only  attempt  the  merest  outline,  and  that 
only  offered,  as  we  proceed  with  the  paper,  by 
way  of  ooUateral  evidence  to  the  correctness  of 
our  theoriis.  The  present  cathedral  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1790,  and  was  engrafted  upon 
the  ruin.  The  venerable  yet  stiurdy  fabric  of 
what  iu  Bishop  Tiberius's  times  (a.d.  1576)  was 
the  eastern  arm  of  a  gorgeous  abbey  minster  full 
2-10  feet  long.  It  has  been  hitherto  asserted 
that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  church,  but 
we  mu.st  make  a  distinction,  and  the  difference  is 
that  the  modern  cathedral  we  can  show  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbev  Chm-ch,  upon  what  in  modem 
church-warden's  vocabulary  is  termed  the  chan- 
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eel  of  the  church.     It  will  at  once  occur  to  you 
to  inciuire,  But  where  is  the  nave  of  the  chiu-oh:' 
Where   are   the    transepts':"      Local    folks    will 
answer  that  their  foundations  and  part  of  theii- 
walls  are  stUl  under  the  sod  in  the  adjacent  field 
and  garden,   and  are  lying,  for  the  most  part, 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  graves  ;  and,  further,    > 
there  are  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  pre- 
sent church  tower  the  foundations,  and  probably 
more  than  mere  foundations,  of  the  chapter  house, 
fraterys,  dormitories,  and  other  structures  inci- 
dental to  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
abbeys  in  Ireland.  And  these  exist  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  the  quarry  whence  was  excavated 
a  large  proportion  of  the  building  materials  with 
which  in  the  last  centm-y  many  of  the  buildings 
in  Downpatrick  were  erected.     If  we  remember 
that  the  floor  of  the  choir  and  sanctuai-y  would 
have  been  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  floor  levels 
in  the  church  by  a  number  of  steps,  at  least  three 
steps,  more  probably  seven  steps,  or  ten,  or  more, 
and  when  you   have   in  the  minster  at  Down 
deducted  the   necessary  difference   in   levels   to 
descend  to  and  reach  the  probable  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  vanished  nave,  you  will  be  inclined  to 
beUeve  with  me  that  the  quWy  has  not  by  any 
means  been  exhausted,   more  p.articularly  when 
we  know  that  part  of  the  quariy  which  erabraoed 
the  nave,  probably  with  crypts,  had  been  buried 
for  two  centimes   or   more   in   accumidation  of 
debris  and  soil.     We  need  seai-cely  remind   you 
that  in  mediaeval  times   it  was  essential   that   a 
Benedictine  Abbey  minster  should  have  its  nave. 
We  exhibit  the  origmal  plan   of   St.   Werbiirg's 
Abbey,  iu  Chester,  upon  the  fines  of  which  John 
De  Courcy's  monks  had  this  of  Down  remodelled 
and  enlarged.     Examine  the  plans  of  any  other 
abbey   chur<.'hes,   and  observe   the   gi-ound  plan 
ahnost  invariably  in  the  form  of  a  latin  cross,  of 
course  dift'ering  in  proportions,  but  stiU  preserving 
nave,  transepts,   choir,   and  sanctuary ;  refer  to 
the  plan  of  Armagh   Cathedral,    Christ  Chm-ch, 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  satisfy  yourself  as  to 
their  lengths   and   ground  plans,   then  consult 
Dean  Reeve's  mvaluable  work  on  the  antiqiuties 
of  Down,  and  learn  that  the  Priors  of  this  great 
abbey  were  peers  of  Ireland,  and  possessed  fuUy 
one-third  of  the  lands  of  Lecale.    then  find  the 
assessed  values  and  taxation  of  Down  Abbey  m 
the  thurteenth  centui-y,  and  I  think  you  wfil  con- 
clude  with   me   that   the   ruin  100  feet  long  as 
given  by  Harris,  which  was  beautified   and   ex- 
tended bv  Bishop  Tiberius,  and  which  from  its 
eastern  chapel  or  sanctuary  to  its  western  gable 
would,  on  the  most  moderate  calculaticn,   reach 
240   or   250   feet  long.     "The  -ibbey,"  as  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  this  diocese  is  very  fre- 
quently caUed,  contains  withm  itself  representa- 
tive specunens  and  scraps  of  almost  eveiy  epoch 
of   Gothic  art  except  "Perpendicular"  works; 
whUe  scattered  around  it  upon  the  grass,  exposed 
to  aU  weathers,  ui  a  shameful  state  of  neglect, 
and  treated  as  mere  dibris,   are   fi-agments  of  a 
sculptured  Celtic  cross,  which,  as  we  have  been 
informed   on    good  authority,   have   been  eaius 
belli  "  to  more  quasi-religious  shindys  than  any 
other  stones  of  theii'  size  in  Ulster;"  mto  the 
fact   of   the  possession   of   these  now  neglected 
stones  (and   of  another  which  has  since  happily 
found  a  congenial  resting  place)   there  was  im- 
parted not  manv  vears  ago  all  the  intense  bitter- 
ness of  the  odium"  theologicmn.     Surely  they  aje 
as   weU   entitled   to    safe   sanctuai-y   inside   the 
church  as  the  tombstone  of  Lord  Cromwell.  You 
have  on  the  waU  a  rubbing  of  one  panel  of  this 
cross  wliich  exhibits  the  weU-k-nown  character- 
istics of  the  "opusHibernicum."  Thispancl,  Imay 
state,  ahnost  exactly  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
panels  ,4  the  cross  of  Arbee.  As  these  Celtic  crosMS 
have  been  popularly  associated  with  the  peeudo 
orave  of  St.  Patrick,  reference  to  them  here  would 
suo-^est  the  vexedquestionof  the  fiualresting  place 
of  the  remainsof  that  venerated  apostle ;  but  we  dis- 
claim any  such  topic,  as  it  is  far  wide  of  the  amis  of 
this  paper :  the  curious  on   such  a  subject   we 
would  refer  to  the  ample  and  accmato  writings 
of  Dean  Reeves,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  im- 
partial  dcfiverances  of  Dean  O'Lavcrty  on   the 
subject.     AVe  must  now  direct  your  attention   to 
a  sketch  wliich  purports  to  be  a  view  of  the  ruins 
of  Down  Abbey  and  Round  Tower  as  they  stomi 
m  1789,  the  vear  in  which  Mr.  Charier  Lilly,  the 
architect,    ni^ade  his   plans   and  undertook    the 
superrision  of  the  modei-n  erection.     It   appfaj-s 
that  the  origmal  drawing  of  these  rums  by  Lilly 
isnowin  theposse.ssionof  Wifirim  .Tohnston.  t,sq.. 
of  Ballykfibeg.  We  aLso  exhibit  the  lithograph  ot 
the  abbev  given  in  the  "Ulstei-  Jo.u-njd  of  .\rch.-e- 
ology,"  'vol.  iv.,  page  13.    From  aU  these  lUus- 
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trations  wc  may  observe  tliat  the  Koimd  Tower 
of  Down  aiioieiitly  stood,  with  reference  to_  the 
abhey  church,  -when  in  its  prime,  in  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  Round 
Tower  of  St.  Caniees,  Kilkenny,  occupies — i.e., 
close  to  the  south  transept.  In  the  autunrn 
of  17S9  this  Eound  Tower  was  pulled  down, 
an  act  of  vandalism  much  to  be  deplored, 
which  was  the  result  of  political  jealousy.  Ere 
we  leave  the  subject  of  early  Irish  stone-carvings, 
we  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  full-size 
di-awing  of  a  smaU  monoUth,  which,  fortimately 
for  its  safety,  was  built  out  of  hai-m's  way,  upon 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall  over  the  doorway  of  the 
vestibule  of  this  cathedral.  On  this  stone 
we  have  scirlptured  an  Irish  cross  with  the 
has  rehef  of  an  early  Irish  abbot  carry- 
ing his  bachal  and  book.  Observe  the 
archaic  form  of  this  crozier,  coinciding  with  those 
anciently  in  use  in  the  primitive  Celtic  Chui'ch, 
the  relics  of  some  of  which,  pi'cserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy,  bear  the  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  of  fossO  gas  pipes,  but  on  close 
inspection  revealing  exquisite  examples  of  Irish 
iuterlaced  work.  We  might  have  expected  to 
have  found  m  the  vicinity  of  Down  Abbey  more 
frequent  traces  of  the  art  workn\anship  of  the 
Hibemo-Eomauesque  peiiod.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  growing  importance  at  this  period  of  the 
Abbey  Church  and  the  Ecclesiastical  School  at 
Dundaleathglas  or  Down.  It  is  in  nimierous 
records  by  the  Fom-  blasters  shown  that  since  a 
period  nearly  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland  this  was  the  site  whereon 
stood  successively  enlai'ged  and  beautified  ecclesi- 
astical structiu'es.  We  have  numerous  records  of 
invasion  and  pillage  by  the  Danes,  who  were 
particidarly  attracted  by  Down.  Under  date 
1015  Dundaleathglas  was  totally  burned,  with  its 
daiin  liag  (stone  church)  and  eloictheach  (round 
tower) .  Bishop  Malachy  the  First  was  an  earnest 
originator  and  patron  of  chiu'ch  extension 
schemes.  The  period  of  his  episcopate  (datin 
from  1136  to  1148)  closely  synchronises  with  the 
erection  of  Coi-mac's  Chapel  on  the  rock  of  Cashel, 
which  is  the  most  unique  ecclesiastical  edifice 
ever  erected  in  Ireland,  and  marks  the  distinct 
and  independent  tendency  of  Irish  architecture 
to  work  out  a  style  of  its  own,  based  on  Roman 
esque  types.  This  Malacliy  (the  famous  Malachy 
O'llou'giiir)  made  Down  his  headquarters,  and 
repaij'ed  and  beautified  tha  church  of  that  see. 
He  ali-eady  had  in  his  church  the  beautified 
shrine,  or  tomb,  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Bridget,  and  Columba.  We  have  on  record 
that  Denard,  a  saintly  artificer,  ornamented  this 
tomb.  We  have  on  record  that  the  bell  of  the 
will — i.e.,  St.  Patrick's  bell — was  transmitted 
from  Down  to  jVrmagh.  We  have  most  of  xis 
t^een  this  bell  of  archaic  type,  with  its  exquisitely 
ornamented  shrine.  There  is  abimdant  proof  in 
the  ' '  Annals  of  the  Foru-  Masters "  and  in  St. 
Bernard's  "Life  of  Malachy  "  to  show  that  this 
enlightened  churchman  fostered  native  arts  and 
artificers,  although  in  his  later  days  he  craved 
for  the  introduction  of  Continental  types  of 
church  architecture  and  foreign  (we  might  say 
alien)  forms  of  Church  Eitual.  Pity  it  is  that 
we  have  not  now  in  Down  Abbey  any  of  the 
work  of  St.  Donard  and  such  like  devotees  to 
that  mode  of  Irish  art  which  identified  itself 
with  the  legends  of  local  antiquity  and  the  mys- 
terious relies  of  an  ancient  faith.  Now,  however 
much  we  may  wish  to  have  had  some  vestiges  of 
the  work  of  Bishop  Malachy  the  First  to  show 
in  the  cathedral  at  Doivn,  we  must  say  that  we 
do  not  find  any  arcliitectural  detail  evidencing 
features  assignable  to  any  date  prior  to  the  un- 
doubted Early  EngUsh  work  of  John  De  Courcy's 
abbey  builders,  or  .about  1163,  diu'ing  the  episco- 
pate of  Malachy  the  Third.  We  are  aware  that 
this  .statement  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions 
of  Bishop  Mant,  who  assigns  "all the  sculptured 
work  in  the  capitals,  as  well  as  the  arch  moidd- 
ings  of  the  '  five  handsome  arches,'  as  probably 
belonging  to  the  period  of  Malachy  the  First,  or 
1137;"  but  we  have  hereafter  to  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  carved  detail  can  easily 
be  identified  as  the  work  of  two  centuries  later — 
i.e.,  the  Decorated  period.  We  have  been  privi- 
leged by  access  to  Bishop  Mant's  original  manu- 
script, now  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Macllwaine, 
and  we  feci  bound,  in  justice  to  its  author,  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  its  introduction,  as  this 
causes  us  to  feel  less  timidity  in  presenting  our 
own  views  and  researches  on  the  subject.  He 
states  that  the  "deductions  which  are  thus 
hazarded  in  tlii.'i  essay  are  offered  with  consider- 
able hesitation,"  and  we  may  feel  certain  that 


their  author  would  have  amended  them  if  spared 
to  later  days  when  archai-ological  s2ience  had 
more  opportunities  of  becoming  exact  and  certain. 
Our  identification  of  the  architectm-al  detail  in 
the  cathedi-al  commences  at  the  moulded  circular 
abacus  and  unfloriated  capitals,  which  is  without 
doubt  Early  Enghsh  work,  and  that  of  a 
very  distinct  type,  although  we  have  also  un- 
flonated  capitals  grouping  in  the  Decorated  work 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  church.  These  Early 
English  capitals  occur  where  shown  on  the  ground 
plan  of  the  eathedr.al  and  marked  No.  1,  and  we 
consider  them  to  have  been  i^art  of  the  earliest 
work  of  De  Com-ey's  builders,  and  as  Malachy 
the  First's  church  would  have  been  much  too 
small  for  the  large  bands  of  monks  from  St. 
Werbiu-gh's,  in  Chester,  imported  by  De  Com-cy, 
it  would  have  been  swept  away  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  native  Irish  clergy  were  turned  out 
to  make  room  for  the  new  foinis  of  art  and  to 
accommodate  a  new  and  more  advanced  ritual.  It 
is  our  opinion,  based  on  careful  search  and  much 
thought,  that  there  was  waged  on  that  occasion 
a  war  of  extermination  all  do^vn  the  line,  or 
diflTerent  lines,  against  the  Irish  national  institu- 
tions— political,  religious,  architectural,  and 
artistic — and  that  it  was  only  the  superstitious 
fears  of  De  Courcy  which  saved  such  reUcs  of 
Celtic  art  as  were  left  about  the  shrine  of  St. 
Patrick,  whom  this  warrior  sought  in  every  way 
to  propitiate  in  his  favour,  as  related  by  Camden. 
It  is  this  which  we  attribute  as  being  the  primary 
reason  why  we  have  such  scanty  remains  of  the 
Hiberno-Eomanesque  period  at  Down  Abbey — 
the  pre^•ious  plundering  of  the  Danes  being 
another  reason.  We  must  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  piers  on  which 
rest  the  five  handsome  arches  of  the  ruined 
Abbey  chui-eh  mentioned  by  Hanis.  To  use 
Bishop  Mant's  description,  "the  form  of  these 
piers  is  not  common  :  they  are  oblong,  with  the 
angles  taken  off,  and  are  ornamented  on  the 
shorter  faces — i.e.,  on  the  east  and  west  faces — 
with  .semi-circular  shafts  of  cut  stone,  the  capitals 
of  wliich  appear  seulptiu-ed  with  figui'cs  of  human 

heads,  grotesque  animals,  and  foliage 

These  piers  support  the  five  handsome  arches, 
which  may  be  of  the  same  date."  Now,  vrith 
reference  to  the  original  f oi-m  of  these  ' '  oblong 
piers  with  their  angles  taken  off,"  we  wiU  a.sk 
you  to  in.spect  the  very  beautiful  clustered  shafts 
and  pier  responds,  north  and  south  of  the  modem 
reredos  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cathedral,  of 
wliieh  you  have  photos  here  as  well  as  sketches. 
We  look  to  the  fomi  of  these  responds  and 
clustered  shafts  for  the  key  to  the  original  form 
of  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  pier,  which 
now,  instead  of  such  clu.stered  shafts,  present 
chamfered  angles  with  Queen  Anne  stiing 
moulding  at  the  level  of  the  abacus.  Doubtless, 
the  architect  Lilly  was  under  the  necessity  of 
chamfering  the  angles  or  reeonstmcting  the  piers 
to  the  fomi  in  which  we  now  have  them,  for  we 
may  easily  understand  that  the  angle  shafts  on 
these  piers  would  have  horribly  suffered  during 
the  inconoclastic  period  which  ensued  between 
A.D.  1533  (when  Leonard  Lord  Gray,  h,aving 
burnt  the  Cathedi'al  at  Down,  converted  it  into  a 
stable)  and  the  year  1790,  at  wliich  date  Lilly 
commenced  the  so-called  restoration,  according 
to  liis  lights  and  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Upon  close  inspection  of  some  of  those  piers  we 
consider  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in 
some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  these  angle  shafts  are 
plastered  up  after  the  fashion  of  Lilly's  period, 
and  still  exist ;  but  this,  of  course,  without  per- 
mission from  the  authorities,  we  could  not  f  ui'ther 
investigate.  We  ask  you  to  inspect  for  yom'- 
selves  the  manner  in  wliich  the  arch  mouldings 
are  stopped  over  these  ehampered  angles,  and 
draw  your  own  conclusions,  which,  if  they  differ 
from  those  now  advanced,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear.  As  it  is  to  the  sculptured  capitals  and 
mouldings  of  these  engaged  shafts  which 
we  now  chiefly  look  for  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions  as  to  dates, 
we  wUl  take  them  in  the  following  order : — 1st, 
Those  having  archaic  foinis  and  grotesques,  and 
with  foliage ;  2nd,  those  ha\-ing  foliage  and 
mouldings  showing  characteristics  of  the  Early 
English  style  in  various  stages ;  3rd,  those  hav- 
ing foliage  showing  characteristics  of  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  the  thirteenth  and  foiu-teenth 
ccntui'ies.  The  capitals  figured  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  0  on  the  plan  have  carved  on  them,  in  very 
bold  and  prominent  relief,  those  fanciful  archaic 
forms  and  grotesques,  and  invariably  some  little 
foliage  attached,  and  are  assignable  by  compari- 
son with  weU-known  examples  in  English  abbey 


churches  to  the  Early  English  period.  Take  this 
one,  No.  3.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  which 
we  consider  to  possess  any  apjiroach  to  symbol- 
ism, and  we  certainly  find  it  placed  in  the  most 
appropriate  position,  near  to  the  modem  pulpit. 
Wehaveonitcarvedthetonsuredhead  of  thecleric, 
boldly  projecting,  and  on  each  side  attacking  it 
with  ravenous  jaws  are  two  nondescripts,  which 
suggest  by  their  attitudes  the  approach  of  some 
besetting  sins  to  overpower  the  cleric.  They 
have  long,  flat  dragons'  heads,  powerful  sinewy 
jaws,  with  goat's  beards,  the  eyes  cunning  and 
intent  even  in  their  w^om-out  condition,  the  neck 
twisted,  the  bodies  having  wings  of  a  bird  with 
conventional  feathers.  Short-jointed  bipeds  they 
are,  with  claws  and  paws ;  the  tail  of  one  of  them 
finishes  with  Early  English  foliated  leaves ;  the 
extremity  of  the  other  is  covered  up  with  one  of 
Mr.  Charles  LUly's  cherubic  namby-pambyisms. 
This  is  the  only  instance  we  have  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  cathedral  of  an  Early  English  capital, 
and  there  may  be  a  reason  for  this  which  at  some 
future  date  we  shall  be  able  to  explain.  Capital 
No.  1,  close  to  the  north  stair  on  the  organ  loft, 
has  sculptured  on  it  two  gi'otesques  with 
winged  bodies,  legs,  and  tails,  like  those  on  the 
capital  near  the  pulpit,  but  these  have  human 
heads,  with  peculiar  head-dress,  and  smiling 
faces  very  much  worn.  In  capital  No.  2  we 
have  carved  a  series  of  female  heads,  on  their 
faces  a  snule  which  ranges  from  broad  laughter 
down  to  as  subtle  an  expression  of  qidet  comical 
humour  as  coidd  well  be  imparted  to  stone,  or 
preser^'ed  unharmed  thi'ough  the  fiery  vicissi- 
tudes of  centuries.  The  leafage,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  zigzag  under  the  chins  of  those  hUarious 
females,  we  would  almost  pronounce  to  be  Early 
English  but  for  the  unconventional  freedom  of 
its  treatment.  This  capital,  it  wiU  be  observed, 
is  cridcntly  net  in  its  original  place ;  it  does  not 
centre  with  the  shaft,  for  which  it  is  too 
small,  and  its  abacus  is  too  narrow^  to  form  a  stop 
to  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  arch 
moulding.  Capital  No.  4,  on  the  north  of  the 
organist' eseat,  has  from  its  position  been  for  many 
years  a  weekly  temptation  to  the  choristers,  and 
is  mutilated  in  the  most  approved  schoolboy 
fashion,  but  still  has  boldly  projecting  from  its 
bin  the  figure  of  a  stag  at  full  stretch ;  also  the 
bodyless  head  of  an  eagle  and  the  headless  trunk 
of  a  scaly  monster.  Capital  No.  5,  on  the  south 
of  the  organist' s  seat.  We  have  hereon  a  bearded 
human  head,  with  a  cowl  or  low  cap,  and  at  each 
side  a  bird  pecking,  probably  at  some  lost  fruit 
among  the  worn  foliage ;  the  leafage  is  very  freely 
treated  ;  the  birds  are  somewhat  similarly  placed 
to  instances  of  Early  English  work  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  SaUsbury  Cathedral,  and  on 
Archbishop  Gray's  tomb  at  York.  Through  the 
abbey  there  are  a  number  of  heads  serving  as 
stops  for  label  mouldings,  as  springings  for 
window  arches.  We  note  a  suspicious  uniformity 
in  them  and  in  the  corbel  clusters  \mder  the  en- 
gaged columns  from  which  the  groining  springs. 
We  postpone  expressing  our  opinion  on  these 
details.  This  exhausts  the  list  of  grotesques ; 
probably  some  critic  will  be  inclined  to  go  much 
further  than  we  have  gone  in  finding  hidden 
import  in  these  carvings.  We  know  that  during 
the  middle  ages  symbolism  and  allegory  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  sculptured  decorations  then 
introduced ;  from  the  numerous  instances  of 
chimerical  monsters  which  meet  the  eye  in  every 
Gothic  edifice,  particularly  those  for  ecclesiastical 
use,  it  wUl  be  obvious  that  in  addition  to  their 
arcliitectural  purpose  and  necessity  they  were 
intended  by  the  out-workman  to  personify 
human  vices  and  evil  passions.  Frequently  the 
more  hideous  ones  were  placed  outside  the  build- 
ing. Tradition  at  Down  Abbey  states  it  was  so 
there  on  a  corbel  table,  probably  intended  as  a 
caustic  hint  to  church-goers  to  leave  their  sinful 
thoughts  outside  the  church.  This  practice  of 
0  iricature  was  frequently  carried  to  excess  as  a 
mere  exliibition  of  beastly  grotesqueness,  leading 
ofttimes  to  lewdness  and  without  any  approach 
to  symbolism.  We  find  the  Cistercian  leader, 
St.  Bernard  of  Citeaux,  strongly  writes  to  re- 
press it,  and  demands  from  one  of  his  subordinate 
abbots  "the  meaning  of  such  deformed  creatiu-es." 
We  are  bound  to  remai'k  ■with  reference  to  all  the 
medifeval  work  in  Down  Abbey  that  whether 
such  sculpturings  had  a  meaning  and  personified 
divers  beastly  sins,  or  whtlier  they  caricatured 
human  follies,  or  whether  they  were  intended  to 
bear  symbolical  reference  to  the  i^enalties  of 
heresy  and  schism,  or  whether  they  were,  as  wci 
believe  them  to  have  been,  purely  the  artistic 
fanciful   outcome   of  the   minds   of   the  Gothic 
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sculptors  of  the  period,  thcv  are  not  obtiiisire 
nor  disproportionate,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  lose  detail,  the 
outline  and  general  proportions  are  satisfactory. 
Nay,  the  effect  Tvould   he  channing  if  we  on!}- 
had  the  clustered   shafts   and   their   capitals  to 
dispel  the  clumsiness  of  the  piers.      With   refer- 
ence to  the  second  class  of  capitals  in  the  abbey, 
i.e.,  those  having  foliage  and  mouldings  showing 
details   assimilating   to   the   Early  English,  we 
find  only  one  capital  (No.  fi)  which  reveals  in  its 
foliage  a  close  approach  to  those  peculiar  scrolls, 
with  spiral  leafage,  flowing  tangentially   out   of 
the  parent  curves,  the  leaves  lobcd,  and  occasion- 
ally iutei-pencti.nting  each  other,  so  characteristic 
of  Early   EugUsh   work.     The   foUage    on   the 
capitals  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  .5,   just  mentioned, 
possess  all  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  No.  G  capital.     We  remark  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  the  abbey  of  the    "dog-tooth   orna- 
ment," which  is  incidental  to  all  Early  English 
work.     And   as   we   come   now   to  ccn.sider  the 
cai-ved  work  of  the  "Decorated period,"  we  may 
remark,    with   reference   to   it,  that   there  is  no 
single  instance  of  the  "ball-flower,"  which   in- 
-variably  ideutifips  itself  with   the   work  of   that 
latter  period.     All  the  remaining  carved  foliage 
in  the  abbey  is   so  unquestionably  assignable  to 
the  "  Decorated  period  "  of   the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth   centuries   that   we  have  no  difiiculty 
whatever  in  recognising  it,  and  in  tracing  in   it 
all  the  details  and  featui-es  characteristic  of  this 
period.     We    remark    that   this    "Decorated" 
detail  is  almost  entirely  to  be  foimd  in  the  eastern 
end   of   the   church,   while  the  archaic  car\ings 
are  chiefly  contiguous  to  the  organ  gallery.     In 
this  "Decorated"  foliage  we  notice   a  profuse 
use  of  the  vine  leaf  and  clusters  of  grapes.     We 
also  in  some  of  these  capitals  have  a   clever   ar- 
rangement of  oak  leaves  and  stems,  with  acorns, 
and  although  in  the  leafage  there  is  in  nearly  all 
instances   a   total  absence  of  stiffness,  formality, 
or  conventionality,  yet  there  is  preserved  tlirough 
•all   this   freedom   and   natural   grace   a   certain 
systematic  grouping  and  dexterous  arrangement 
■which  is  charming.     We  notice,  however,  a  total 
■absence  of  the  forced  undulation  in  the  leafage 
wliich  is  veiy  frequently  found  in   ' '  Decorated ' ' 
foliage,  particularly   in   the  later  stages   of   the 
style.     In   some   of  the   capitals  the  leafage  is 
very  cleverly  undercut,  and  we  have  to  remark, 
in  particular,  that  in  the  foliage  in  the  capitals  of 
the   before-mentioned    clustered    shafts   on   the 
eastern  wall  we  have  specimens  of  workmansliip, 
gems  of  art  and  genius,  which  may  be  taken  as 
models  by   the   cleverest   modem   stone-carvers. 
The  shai-pness   of   the   detail   of   the  sculptured 
work  loses  immensely  from  the  numerous   alter- 
nate layers  of  whitewash,  or  whiting   and   dirt, 
and  although  the  verger  and  his  assistants  pre- 
serve the  cathedral  in  a  model  state   of  cleanli- 
ness, and  keep  these  carvings  in  particular  care- 
fully  dusted,    yet   they   cannot  be   expected  to 
overcome  the  results  and  effects  of  original  sin  in 
the  offending  whitewash,  and  we  would  regret  to 
learn  that  their  vigorous  scourings  ever  soared  to 
such  a  high  work  of  art  as  to  divest  these  carvings 
of   such   original   sin,    and  of   what,    to   put  it 
mildly,    we   must   call    "matter  in   the   wrong 
place."     With  reference  to  the  arch  mouldings 
and  bases  of  the  columns,  and  a  variety  of  details 
of  mediiBval  work,  we  have  already   so   far  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allotted   to   the   paper   that  we 
must  defer,  fiiir  die,  our  allusions  to  them.      We 
may  be  allowed,  however,  a  word  in  conclusion 
to   the   memory   of   Lilly,   the   architect  of  the 
cathedral,  and  iu  writing  of  this  gentleman  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  abuse  him  or  his  work 
in  the  way  in  which  we  find   some   have  done. 
We   must   remember  that  the  voluminous   text 
books  of  Gothic  detail  now   to   be   seen    "imder 
the  thumb"  of  even  the  best   architects  had   in 
his  day  no  existence.     The  science  of  archteology 
has  benefited  no  class  of  men  more  than  modem 
architects,  and  the  benefit  has  spread  itself  from 
that    profession   into   all   the   various    arts   and 
sciences   which   hail    architecture    as   a    loving 
mistress  and  nursing  mother.  We  are  threatened 
in    these   latter   days    that    the   fraternal  bonds 
wliich  have  luiited  architecture  and  archnsology 
ire  to  be  rudely  dissevered,  when  even  the  assist- 
ing  hand   of   archteology   is   to   be  scorned  and 
thrust  aside  ;  when  modem  architecture  has  got 
out  of  such  leading  strings,    and   is  now   in   fit 
condition  to  spm-n  and  repudiate  the  antiquated 
helpmate   whose   gleanings   for   the    past    fifty 
years  she  had  been  learning  to  utilise.    Outsiders 
are  now  expectantly  watcliing  while  she  plumes 
her  wings   for  a  fly  on  her  own  account --while 


she  develops  this  original  1 9th  centui-y  style  of 
architecture.  Of  course  we  wish  such  yearnings 
of  flight  and  fancy  God-speed!  but  we  trust  that 
if  at  any  future  time  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  ancient  Cathedral  Church  of  Down  requires 
the  care  and  supervision  of  an  architect  that  it 
shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  applications  of  Gothic  art  or 
a  self-sufficient  scomer  of  the  teaching's  of 
medireval  archteology. 


ST.  PETER  JIANCKOFT  CHfRCH, 
NORWICH. 

MR.  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A.,  has  reported  on 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft,  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  the  many  chiu'ches  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  to  the  committee  concerned 
in  its  restoration .  The  report  speaks  for  itself 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  local  architectural 
features,  its  clear  diction  and  attention  to  detail. 
As  to  whether  the  Sociity  for  the  protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  weru  justified  in  the  cry  of 
alarm  they  raised  soon  after  Mr.  Street  was  re- 
quested to  report  on  the  state  of  the  fabric  of 
this  church,  Mr.  Street  commences  by  express- 
ing the  sense  of  deep  responsibility  he  feels  in 
dealing  with  so  noble  an  example  of  the  finest 
type  of  a  Mediteval  parochial  church,  and  states 
that  he  makes  his  proposals  only  after  the  most 
carefi  1  and  thorough  consideration.  The  tower 
requires  first  of  all  to  be  dealt  with,  because  its 
state  of  repair  makes  it  not  only  undesirable,  but 
even  unsafe,  to  leave  it  till  other  works  have  been 
done.  Considerable  repairs  were  executed  to  the 
stonework,  probably  in  the  ISth  centuiy,  when 
the  decayed  stonework  was  made  good  by 
cutting  out  portions  of  old  work  and  inserting 
new  and  thin  stones  of  different  quality,  and 
nowhere  properly  bonded  into  the  walls.  The 
portion  of  the  tower  which  is  in  the  most 
dangerous  state  from  the  looseness  of  these 
stones  is  the  facing  of  the  buttresses,  especially 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides.  The  only 
question  to  Mr.  Street  is  how  far  the  repairs  to 
the  tower,  in  themselves  absolutely  necessaiy, 
should  go.  The  general  design  of  this  steeple 
was  well  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
stately  church.  Its  .size  is  unusual,  45ft.  across 
buttresses,  about  32ft.  square  without  them, 
and  upwards  of  100ft.  in  height.  The  architec- 
tui'al  detail  throughout  was  also  of  a  rich 
and  magnificent  kind,  but  this  have  been 
greatly  damaged  and  altered  ;  the  old 
canopies,  gablets,  j  crockets,  &c.,  have  been 
pared  down,  the  old  cusping  has  been 
cut  away,  and  the  morJdings  altered  into  a  sort 
of  bastard  Classic  section,  and  these  altered 
stones  are  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  eveiy  one  of  them  may  be  said  to  require 
repair  or  renewal.  Fortunately,  traces  remain 
of  the  original  details  of  all  these  parts,  and  as 
repairs  and  renewals  are  necessary,  Mr.  Street 
says  he  can  hardly  conceive  the  existence  of  two 
opinions  as  to  which  of  the  two  shoidd  be 
copied — the  work  of  the  master  mason  of  this 
grand  building,  or  that  of  the  ignorant  work- 
men of  the  ISth  century,  who  treated  the  work 
with  such  scant  respect.  The  uppermost  stage 
of  the  tower  above  the  belfry  windows  has  been 
all  destroyed,  the  panelling  with  which  it  was 
enriched  is  mostly  removed,  and  the  parapet  and 
pinnacles  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  leaded 
roof  now  overhangs  the  walls  in  a  very  rude 
and  unsightly  fashion.  He  proposes  to  recon- 
struct tins  portion  of  the  steeple;  it  is  mtan, 
shabby,  and  decayed,  and  any  I'epairs  would  be 
incomplete,  and  worse,  which  did  notdeal  with  it. 
It  will  require  great  care  to  design  a  really  good 
parapet  and  pinnacles,  and  he  should  be  di.sposed 
to  use  as  his  guide  the  remains  of  the  pinnacles 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  lowest  stage 
in  the  tower  is  most  remarkable ;  the  church  was 
planned  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the 
churchyard  from  east  to  west,  and  groined  pas- 
sages were  made  both  under  the  east  end  and 
under  the  tower,  which  gave  access  from  one 


longer  visible  from  the  interior.  The  restoration 
of  these  important  features  to  tlieir  original 
condition  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  will 
enhance  uncommonly  the  effect  of  the  church, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  stone 
western  gallery  formed  by  the  porch  in  the 
lowest  stage  is  a  Norfolk  feature,  and  one  wliich 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  and  forgotten  in  one 
of  the-  veiy  finest  of  the  Norfolk  churches.  The 
ceiling  above  the  tower-arch  he  proposes  to  make 
of  oak,  vaulted  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
exquisite  roof  of  the  nave. 

The  state  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  is  no- 
where so  bad  as  that  of  the  tower.  The  leadwork 
on  all  the  roofs  is  veiy  old  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  its  taking  up  and  recasting,  like  the  works 
to  the  tower,  should  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 
On  the  exterior  the  old  roofs  have  had  new 
wooden  cornices  of  Classical  character  added  to 
the  eaves.  These  are  unsightly  and  inconsistent 
with  the  old  work,  and  might  bo  replaced  by 
a  cornice  of  smaller  projection  and  more  suitable 
section.  The  eastern  pinnacles  to  the  church 
have  been  in  part  modernised,  and  he  proposes  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  design,  which  may 
be  determined  with  a  fair  amoimt  of  certainty. 
The  tracery  of  nine  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side 
and  that  in  the  western  bay  of  north  aisle  having 
been  modernised  and  defaced,  must  be  new.  Mr. 
Street  suggests  theextreme importance  of  securing 
the  houses  which  abut  on  the  church  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  so  as  to  remove  a  source  of  danger 
and  inconvenience,  and  to  admit  of  the  opening 
out  of  the  interesting  passage-way  already  mea- 
sured, which  passed  under  the  chancel.  This 
passage  passes  to  the  west  of  the  vestries,  which 
occupy  a  building  three  stories  in  height  east  of 
the  altar.  The  two  upper  stories  are  vestries, 
the  lowest  one  is  a  sort  of  crypt,  which,  if  found 
accessible,  might  prove  a  very  convenient 
chamber.  There  was  another  crypt  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  but  this  was  lowered  and 
destroyed  when  the  church  was  last  reseated, 
and  need  h  ardly  be  restored,  as  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose. 

In  the  interior  the  roofs  and  walls  are  in  such 
good  condition  that  few  suggestions  for  repair 
are  necessary,  and  this  portion  of  the  report  is 
almost  confined  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
seats.  Mr.  Street  suggests  that  the  chancel  should 
be  extended  to  its  old  length,  three  bays  from 
the  east  end,  leaving  six  for  the  nave,  and  should 
be  masked  by  high  screens,  the  pulpit  being 
moved  one  bay  further  west  to  suit  the  altera- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  filled 
with  oak  seats  of  much  solidity,  and  as  they 
might  without  much  difficulty  be  very  much  im- 
proved, he  does  not  care  to  suggest  that  new 
seats  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  Norfolk 
types  should  be  erected.  The  fine  old  canopy 
over  the  font  was  altered  in  the  1 7th  century, 
and  cut  down  and  altered  again  about  thirty 
years  ago ;  it  is  still  an  interesting  relic,  and  he 
sees  no  advantage  in  making  a  conjectural  re- 
storation of  it.  The  chambers  connected  with 
the  church,  including  the  parvise  over  the  north 
porch  and  the  two  vestries,  one  over  the  other, 
ought  to  be  carefidly  cleaned  and  put  in  proper 
order. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Street  says  that  if  this 
chui'ch  could  be  repaired  and  rearranged  in 
the  mode  suggested  in  the  report,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  very  fiiif  st  parish  churches  in  the  king- 
dom. The  design  is  magnificent  throughout, 
and  r:sjs  to  the  highest  excellence  in  the  central 
roof,  which  appears  to  him  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  exquisite  among  the  many  esqui.site 
examples  of  roofs  in  the  eastern  coimties.  He 
gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  works  described,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  undertaken,  as  follows : — (1) 
Restoration  and  repair  of  steeple,  £G, 000;  (2)  Re- 
leading  all  the  roots,  repairs  of  cornices,  copings, 
crosses,  eastern  pinnacles  and  buttress  heads, 
repair  and  renewal  of  clerestory  and  other 
windows,  £3,0-50;  (3)  Reglazing  all  the  windows, 
£.500 ;  (4)  Rearranging  the  interior,  altering' 
seats,  repair's  of  vestries  and  parv-ise,  partly  new 
stalls,  screens  for  chancel,  &c.,  £2,030 ;  (5) 
Wai-ming  and  lighting,  £000  ;  and  (6)  Reredos, 


side    of   the    churchyard   to    the    other.       The 

passage   under  the   tower  has   a   dooi-way   and  ^  _        ._ 

door  in   the   west   wall   from   the    street,    and    £'^00,  making  a  total  estimated  cost  of  £13,080, 

also  in  the  east  wall  into  the   chiurch,    whikt    We    hope    the    restoration    committee  -n-ill    bo 

on   the   north    and   south   sides    fine   archways    enabled  to  carry  the  scheme  out  in  its  entirety. 

opened   into   the  churchj-ard.     These    are   now 

bricked  up,  and  the  space  within  the   tower  is 

converted   into   a   vestiy.     Above    the   groined 

roof  of  this  porch  the  tower  originally  opened  to 

the  church  with  a  grand  arch,  but  this,  too,  has 


been  closed,   and  the  great  west  window  is  no  <  tect 


A  school  and  house  for  the  Ramsholt  school 
board  are  just  finished.  The  school  will  accommo- 
date thirty-three  children.  The  cost  will  be  £700. 
Mr.  H.  Dudley  Arnold,  of  Gorlcston,  is  the  archi- 
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AN  EXPOSITION  OF  Ar.CHITECTUEE. 

CIONTEMPORAEY  architecture  may  he 
I  judged  with  some  degree  of  impartiality 
from  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  -works  which 
appeal  to  a  large  class  of  the  intelligent  public 
outside  the  profession.  It  may  be  of  some 
interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  it  has  been 
described  in  such  works  of  general  reference  as 
the  " Encyclopnedia  Biitannica,"  taking  the 
recent  edition  of  that  work  now  in  progi-ess  of 
publication  as  our  guide.  It  may  be  remembered 
th.at  in  the  last  edition  of  that  voluminous  work 
the  treatise  on  architecture  was  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpital,  F.S.A..  a  gentleman 
of  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  his  profession, 
but  we  beheve  the  text  of  the  article  was  from 
the  pen  of  the  forme  r  contributor,  Mr.  WiUiam 
Hosking,  F.S.A.,  and  formerly  professor  of 
architecture  and  engineering  at  "King's  College, 
a  well-known  architect  engineer  of  hia  day.' 
Since  the  pubhcatioc  of  the  last  edition  in  1852- 
1S60,  architectural  taste  has  imdergone  so  com- 
plete a  change  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
art,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fa.shion  have  so 
well-nigh  upset  many  of  the  older  canons 
of  architectural  criticism,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  to  find  the  observations  on 
Gothic  and  Modern  EngUsh  architecture  made 
a.t  that  time  entirely  out  of  date  if  not  mislead- 
ing. The  examples,  too,  illustrative  of  the 
Pointed  styles  found  in  the  plates  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  "Eritannica,"  good  as  they  may 
have  been  at  the  time,  can  be  no  longer  accepted 
as  embodying  all  or  even  the  more  important 
varieties  of  Mediaival  architectui-e.  Hence  we 
find  that  they  have  been  expunged  from  the 
present  edition  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
though  their  place  has  not  been  suppHed. 

In   the  present  remarks    and  quotations  we 
intend     simply    to     furnish    the    reader    with 
some  idea  of  the   substituted   ch.apters   of   the 
article    in    question    which    we    see    bear    the 
jonit  initials  of  Professor  T.  Havter  Lewis  and 
George  E.   Street,  R.A.,  uudoubted  authorities 
on  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject.     We 
shall  confine  our  attention  now  to  the  section  on 
"Pointed  architecture,"   an  appellation  which 
has    been    chosen    by   the  writer  as   the  most 
general,  marking  as  it  does  the  genus,  while  the 
national  species    and    their   varieties    may   be 
fairly  distinguished  under  it.     We  need  scarcely 
say  this  section   has  been    entirely  rewritten. 
The  writer  in  speaking  of  national  varieties, 
says:   " Pointed  architectiu-e  took  root  and  grew- 
■with  almost  equal  vigour,  though  under  different 
conditions,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.     But 
the  honour  of  having  developed  the  style  to  the 
very  highest    perfection  must    imdoubtedly  be 
adjudged  to  France,  or  rather  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country  including  Paris,  wliich  formed  the 
old  He  de  France.     In  Germany  there  was  much 
less  national  development.     InSpain  the  archi- 
tects of  some  of  the  fine.^t  buildings  were  French- 
men, and  the  style  can   hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  developed  there  at  all.    "in  England,   on 
the  contrary,  though  oiu-  earliest  Pointed  biuld- 
ingswere,  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  extent.  French 
in  their  origin,  the  developments  of  the  art  were 
soon  entirely  national,  and  were  but  little  modi- 
fied, even  by  the  influence  of  the  foreign  religious 
orders,  which,  as  at   Foimtains  Abbey,  hifd  so 
much  power  over  many  of  our  religious  founda- 
tions.    From  England  the  style  was  carried  by 
Eoglishmento  Scotland,  a  poor  country  with  no 
style  of  its  own,  and  no  cultivation,  such  as  is 
necessary  to  produce  an  order  of  architects,  and 
to  Ireland,  where  the  English  arcliitects  followed 
the    footsteps    of    the    invading    armies;     and 
finally,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the  stones 
themselves,  to  the  coast  of  Xorway,    where  the 
cathedral    of    Trondhjem    is    as    unmistakably 
fcnghsh  in  much   of  its  style  aud  detail  as  an"v 
English  cathedral."    The  Pointed  architecture  o"f 
Europe    generally    is    followed   bv   the   siiccial 
development  of  Gothic  in  England. "    The  eharae- 
teristic  divisions  of  Norman,   Transition,    First 
Pomted,  and  Later  styles  are  pointed  out  with 
considerable  minuteness,  after  which  t!ie  writer 
describes   more   briefly  the   progrf  ss   of   Gotliic 
architecture  in   Scotland   and    Ireland.     These 
divisions  are  treated  in  a  concise   manner,  the 
modifications  of  window-tracery,  mouldings'  and 
details   arc   traced   through    each    style  Tvi'th    a 
discerning    and  skilful  hand.     In   s"peaking  of 
Fir*t  Pointed,   the   apt   remark  occurs-    "Tiie 
mouldings  were  delicately  roimded,   and  alter- 
nated with  hollows,   so  drawn  as  to  juive  heic 
delicate  and  there  most  forcible  efltcts  of  light 


and   shade.     Thus  the   dark   line  produced   by 
marble  in   a  pier  was  continued  by  means  of  a 
dark  .shado-n-'^jn  the  arch ;  aud,  without  consider- 
able knowledire  of  the  science  of  moulding,  it  is 
impossible   to   Ao    justice    to   this  part  of    the 
English  Early  Pointed  work,  which  hasnever  been 
surpassed,  if,  indeed,   it  has  ever  been  equalled 
at  any  period  elsewhere."     Again,  the  remark  is 
made  (elsewhere  noticed  by  Garbett)  referring  to 
the  tracery  of  Late  styles,""  The  tendency  of  the 
modification  was   to   make  men  think  lines   of 
more  importance  than  masses,  and,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  tills  was  just  what  happened; 
not  only  window -tracery,  but  mouldings,  can'- 
ings,    and   every   other  feature,    were    entirely 
changed  in  character. ' '    In  describing  the  change 
towards  the  end  of  Edward   the   III.'s   reign, 
which  led    to    the   Perpendicular   being  intro- 
duced,    the     author     very    fairly     says,     the 
"mo-ring    cause    of    the     change  was  a    sense 
of     disgust     at     the     vagaries      into      which 
the  votaries  of  curvilinear  window  traceries  had 
been  led."     Edyngton   and  Wykeham' were  en- 
deavouiing  to  con-ect   this   exuberant   fancy  by 
introducing  -vigorous,  straight,  vertical  lines  into 
the   rebuilt   nave  of  Winchester.      No  doubt  a 
corrective  was   found    necessary   to   arrest   the 
curvilinear  march  of  design,  but  the  writer,  in 
the  case  of  Winchester,  hardly  takes  into  account 
the  necessities  imposed  upon  Wykeham  in  recas- 
ing  the  old  Norman  -n-oik  of  WaUcelyn,  and  it  is 
reasonable   to    assume   that   the  vertical  forms 
introduced  there  were  as  much  from  a  construc- 
tive sense  of  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  new 
to  the  old  masonry,  as  from  a  mere  desire  to  vary 
the  forms.     Referring  to  the  architects   of  the 
loth    century,     the     article    observes: — "Few 
things    can   be   seen   more   beautiful  than   the 
steeples    of     Gloucester    Cathedi-al,    or   of    St. 
Mary's,  Taunton.     The   open   timber  roofs,  as, 
for  iastanee,  that  of  St.   Peter,  Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich, are  superb,   and  finally,    they  left  us   a 
large  number  of  enormous  parish  churches  all 
over  the  country,   full  of  interesting  fui-niture 
and  decoration,  aud  also  a  store  of  interesting 
examples   of  domestic  arcMtectui-e,    which    are 
stm  the  ornaments,  and  are  associated  with  all 
the  most  interesting  historical  localities  of  the 
counti-y." 

We  are  astonished  to  find  that  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  said  touching  Domestic  architecture  in 
this  country.     Sui-ely  an  omission  in  a  treatise 
professing    to    give    an  exhaustive   account   of 
English  architecture.     French  Gothic  is  briefly 
refeiTed  to,   and  the  writer  observes,   "for  the 
purpose  of  complete  study  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in  the 
mind  the  foUo-iving  divisions :   (1)  Provence  and 
Auvergne;     (2)   Aquitaine ;    (3)  Biu-guudy ;     4) 
Anjou  and  Poitou  ;  (o)  Brittany ;  (G)  Normandy  - 
(7)  He  de  France  and  Picardy  ;  (8)  Champa<Tie ' 
and,  finaUy,  (9)  the  eastern  borderiand   (uefther 
quite  German  nor  quite  French  in  its  character), 
the    meeting  point   of   the  two   very  difl'erent 
developments  of  French  and  German  art."    The 
writer  naturaUy  admii-es  the  Gothic  ofNormandv 
and  the  He  de  France  as  the  purest,  the  southern 
provmces  being  too  influenced  by  Classic  feeUno- 
and  tr,aditions ;   and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Romanesque  churchesof  Acjuitaine are siugulariy 
interesting  aud  suggestive  examples  of  the  Greek 
cupola  type  of  plan  so  thoroughly  Ulustrated  bv 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Sharpe  in  his  weU-k-nown  lectui-"e 
at  A\  Ulis's  Rooms ;  we  believe  also  the  student  of 
French  Gothic  has  much  to  be  th.ankful  for  in 
the  domical  structures  of  Aquitaine  and  of  the 
vaUey    of    the    Rhone,    where    Byzantine   and 
Roman  influences  appear  to  have  conbined  and 
produced  such  a  unique  specimen  of  its  class  as 
the  chui-ch  of  Auvergne.     Some  interesting  ob- 
sen-atiims  are  made  by  the  -sviiter  upon  the°  dis- 
tmguishing  character  of  the  roofing  adopted  by 
the  Romanescpie  architects  of  France,  the  cir- 
cular-ended   apse    with  its  aisle   and    chapels 
the    germ    of    the    magnificent    chevcis  of   the 
northern  cathedrals,  but  these  are  features  -ndth 
which  our  readers  are  tolerably  familiar.     Much 
of  what  is  said  regarding  the  tentative  efforts  of 
the  French  architects  in  theii-  vaidting,  and  in 
the  plans  of  their  apses,  has  been  repeated  in 
Mr.  Street's  recent  lecture  that  has  been  fullv 
reported  in   the   Eutldisg  News.     The  Gothic 
architecture  of  Spain  is  a  section  that  will  be 
read  with  some  interest,  but  we  cannot  do  more 
than  mention  that  the  wTiter  confines  liimself  to 
the  features  of  Spanish  churches,  and  does  not 
touch  the  domestic  buildings,  and  concludes  that 
the  "  mcdian-al  architecture  of  Spain  is  of  less 
mterest  than  that  of  most  other  countries  because  i 


its  development  w.is  hardly  ever  a  national  one."' 
French  and  Flemish  peculiarities  were  largely 
imported  by  the  architects  sent  over,  and  the 
really  Spanish  character  did  not  develop  itseK 
till  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  brickwork 
of  the  coimtry — very  rich  of  its  kind— is  chiefly 
Moorish,  as  might  be  expected.  Of  the  chapter 
on  the  Gothic  of  Italy,  another  very  important 
section,  we  cannot  afford  space  to  say  more  than 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  are  pointed  out 
-with  much  feeling  and  clearness,  and  the  author 
says  : — "  Italy  is  poorer  than  any  other  countiy 
in  examplesof  the  transition  from  round  to  pointed 
arched  buildings.  The  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
was  accepted  at  last  as  a  necessity,  and  cannot  be 
said  ever  to  have  been  welcomed""  The  writer, 
in  spite  of  his  earlier  sympathy  for  the  style' 
says  distinctly  the  "  Gothic  of  Italy  has  no  such 
grand  works  to  show  as  more  northern  countries 
have.  The  buildings  were  seldom  thoroughly 
beautiful  as  complete  w-orks  of  architecture.'' 
A  certain  awkwardness  exists  in  plan  and  de- 
sign, which  even  coloui-  cannot  atone  for  ;  and 
nothicg  can  be  shown  to  equal  the  English  or 
French  buildings  in  these  respects. 

The  modem  Italian   school  is  next  treated  at 
some  length,    and   the   -works    of    the   cinque- 
centists  are  described  ;  the  English  Renaissance 
IS  spoken  of  under  the  title  of"  Modem  English 
Architecture,  but,    str&nge   to  say,  we  find  no- 
rc=ferenee  to   the  latest    revivals,    such    as  Ja- 
cobean, and  the  section  is  decidedly  imperfect  in 
its  reference  to  recent  modern  buildings.     A  few 
general  observations   on  the   "  Present  Position 
of  Ai-chitecture  "    would  onlv  lead   us   to  infer 
that  the  styles  adopted  were  "itali.an  or  Gothic. 
We  must  reserve  for  future  remarks  an  interest- 
[  ing  chapter  "  On   the  Application   of  Colour  to 
Architecture,"  in  which  the  -writer  distinguishes 
two  distinct  orders  of  colourists— the  "  Construc- 
tional "  and  the  "Decorative."     The  treatise  is 
followed  by  an  index,   a   complete   alossary  of 
tei-ms,  and  by  a  bibliographical  list  that  -will  be 
found  of  service  to  the  student.     The  plates  that 
illustr.ate  the  sections    on  Pointed  and  Modern 
Enghsh   architecture    are   quite   inadequate   to 
do  justice,  and  might  indeed  have  been  omitted 
entirely.     There  was  undoubtedly  an  opportunity 
for  taking  up  the  subject  of  recent  rewvals  such 
as  Stuart,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  other  foi-ms  of 
neo- Classic  that  have   been  introduced   of  late 
years,  and  which,  together  form  another  weU- 
marked  epoch  in   the    history  of    architecture. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  nor  have  the 
present  editors  added  any   chapters   upon  sub- 
jects aUied  to  architecture,  such  as  decoration,  geo- 
metric and  harmonic  proportions,  and  acoustics, 
as  they  affect  the  plans  of  buildings,  &o.    The 
articles,  on  the  whole,  though  excellent  as  ably- 
^^^itten  expositions  of  the  great  epochs  of  archi- 
tecture, do  not  attempt  anything  beyond  the  bare 
facts  of  the  several  styles ;  we  have  no  philoso- 
phical etisquisition,  asmighthave  been  expected  in 
a  treatise  of  the  sort,    and  our  impression  of  the- 
contributions  as  regard  the  laterperiods  certainly 
are  disappointing,   and  scarcely  come  up  to  the 
reputation  of  so  world-renowned  a  work  as  the 
Eucyclopfedia   Eritannica.        The  best  illustra- 
tions are  those  given  as  wood  engravings  in  the 
section   on    Indian    and   Eastern    archUecture, 
many  of  which  have  been  borrowed   from  Mr. 
Fergusson's  -works. 


BRISTOL   AND    GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHiEOLOGICiL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  com- 
menced on  Tuesdav  week  at  Cheltenham, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry, 
-who  said  his  theory  of  an  inaugural  address  was 
simply  to  open  the  way  and  leave  the  course  cleai- 
to  others.  The  town  in  which  they  met  gave 
them  little  besides  affording  a  pleasant  meeting 
jilace,  though  there  were  situated  there  some  of 
the  most  famous  educational  establishments  in 
England.  If  cities  were  left  to  the  mercies  of 
archieological  societies,  they  might  be  morequaint 
than  convenient ;  but  one  thing  they  would  have, 
they  would  biuld  their  cities  with  at  least  some 
dcsii-e  to  secure  the  reverence  of  posterity.  Ages 
hence,  when  England  would  have  long  since 
become  a  peaceful  country  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  free  from  pride,  and  not  disturbed  by  com- 
merce and  politics,  the  antiquarians  of  those  days, 
wandering  over  the  country  they  visited  to-day, 
\\-ould  come  among  a  great  number  of  mounds, 
the  reUcs  of  a  great  town  built  of  brick  and 
mortar.     Like  Marius  weeping  over  the  iiiins  of 
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Carthage,  he  "would  sit  on  a  vast  green  hillock  on 
■wh.itwas  once  the  Queen's  Hotel — and,  sighing- 
out  the  name  of  Cheltenham,  he  -n-ould  glance 
over  the  sceneiy.  Turning  from  the  ideal 
archreologv  of  the  future  to  their  cvra  arch.-eology, 
he  said  they  were  there  in  a  scene  of  great  in- 
terest. In  the  reign  of  Heni-y  VIII.  it  was 
remarked  that  Glouce.stershire  was  not  one  county 
but  several,  as  there  were,  hills,  vales,  and 
forests.  These  scenes  of  long  past  time  in 
Oloucestershire  were  open  to  the  archaeologist, 
and  the  pages  of  the  book  would  bear  many 
turnings.  Those  days  were  rich  in  all  the 
interest  that  romance  and  reality  could  combine 
to  produce.  Other  ages  had  gone  by  more  im- 
portant to  themselves  since  the  Eomans  left  their 
valleys  on  the  Cotswolds  and  their  camp  at 
Gloucester.  He  referred  to  the  migration  of 
different  nations  to  England  who  had  made  their 
mark,  and  observed  that  to  this  complexity  of 
origin  they  owed  their  English  industry  and 
versatility.  The  greatest  works  of  men  had 
been  executed  in  troublous  times,  even  the  arts 
of  peace  had  flourished  most  when  the  earth 
was  filled  with  intrigue  and  war.  The  battle  of 
Tcwke-sbury  and  its  effect  on  the  civU  strife 
which  devastated  the  laud  in  the  wars  of  the 
Eoscs  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  gi'eat  work  left 
on  record  in  Fairford  Chirrch  was  alluded  to  in 
some  interesting  remarks,  the  President  expres- 
sing his  conviction  that  Albert  Diirer  could  not 
have  been  the  artist  who  did  that  great  work. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Jlr.  Gambler  Parry  for 
Hs  address,  and  the  assembly  then  paid  a  visit  to 
the  pari.sh  church,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Middleton.  They  next  in  vehicles  went  to  Leck- 
hampton  Court  and  church.  Canon  Trye  here 
acting  as  guide.  The  dinner  of  the  Society  took 
place  at  the  Plough  Hotel,  under  the  presidency 
cf  -Mr.  Gambler  Parry.  The  ensuing  meeting, 
which  was  well  attended,  was  held  in  the  Ladies' 
CoDege.  ilr.  C.  J.  H.  Middleton,  F.S.A.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Cheltenham.  The  church  now  existing 
was  bmlt  at  various  periods,  and  owing  to  the 
windows  having  been  inserted  at  a  variety  of 
dates,  it  is  impossible  in  every  part  to  decide 
what  is  the  precise  date  of  the  plain  masonry  in 
the  walls.  The  oldest  existing  part  of  the 
church  is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  part  of 
the  west  nave  wall,  with  its  broad  buttresses  and 
biUet  mould  string.  This  belongs  to  the  period 
of  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English, 
about  A.D.  11.30.  The  points  distinctly  Xorman 
are  the  cusliion  caps  in  the  western  tower  arch 
and  the  abaci  of  the  north  and  south  arches. 
These  abaci  are  merely  strings,  as  the  arches  do 
not  spring  from  beyond  the  line  of  the  impost,  a 
very  common  peculiarity  of  early  work,  probably 
a  survival  of  classical  precedent"  The  points  that 
mark  the  transition  to  Early  English  are  the 
pointed  shape  of  the  arches,  themoulding  of  the 
east  and  west  arches,  and  the  carving  on  the 
caps.  The  work  is  somewhat  rude,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  as  we  see  especially  in  the  cast 
or  sanctuary  arch,  where  the  abacus  is  square  in 
plan  and  quite  uimioulded,  and  the  mouldings  of 
the  arch  do  not  seem  to  fit  upon  it.  The  south 
cap  of  this  arch  is  rather  richly  carved  with  heads 
and  foliage — one  representing  a  queen  and 
martyr — the  head  is  crowned,  and  she  holds  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand.  The  tower  is  groined 
with  a  .simple  quadrii^artite  vault,  the  ribs  plainly 
chamfered.  There  are  carved  heads  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  ribs.  The  only  other  place  besides  the 
tower  where  any  of  this  transitional  work  remains 
is  to  be  seen  outside  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
where  the  original  broad  flat  buttresses  with  the 
billet-raould  string  have  sun-ived  all  the  later 
alterations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  this 
string  is  exactly  the  same  in  detail  as  that  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  western  tun-ets  at 
Eithops  Cleeve  Chiu-ch.  The  whole  tower  and 
spire  appear  to  have  been  built  in  three  stages, 
with  .several  intervals  between  each.  The  first, 
includinar  the  four  tower  arches  inside,  about 
1150.  Tlie  second  stage,  up  to  the  main  offset, 
about  V200:  and  the  third,  including  the  spire, 
not  long  before  the  year  1 300.  The  spire,  which 
is  a  very  graceful  one,  is  octagonal,  with  pljiin 
brooches  and  rolls  at  the  angles.  The  height  of 
the  whole  is  1 67ft.  A  good  many  feet  of  the  top 
of  the  spire  have  been  repeatedly  rebuilt,  and 
unfortunately  the  original  lines  were  not  carried 
out  at  the  last  rebuildina-.  There  is  a  small 
priests'  door  in  its  usual  place  in  the  south 
chancel  wall.  The  fact  of  this  door  being  nearly 
always  on  the  south  side  points  to  a  special  use 
for  it.     It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  chief 


reason  for  placing  the  pricst.s'  door  on  the  south 
was  for  the  greater  convenience  in  slipping  in 
and  out  of  the  church  during  the  first  part  of  the 
Biu-ial  Service.  Nothing  remains  of  the  original 
high  altar  or  its  fittings.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  room  for  a  fixed  reredos  ;  probably  a  movable 
dossal  or  retabidum  was  set  behind  the  altar. 
The  present  oak  table  was  made  in  163S.  To 
the  north-east  of  the  churchyard  there  still 
exists  the  base  and  shaft  of  a  very  graceful  tall 
stone  cross  of  Decorated  style.  The  cross  at  the 
top  has  imfortunately  been  destroyed,  ai.d  its 
place  has  recently  been  supplied  by  a  sort  of 
coping  of  four  meaningless  gablets,  in  place  of  a 
sun-dial  that  used  to  be  there.  On  AVednesday 
week  the  members  proceeded  on  an  excui'sion 
which  included  a  visit  to  Sudely  Castle. 


FARM  BUILDINGS.* 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  prejudice  of  far- 
mers and  stock  owners  is  still  too  great  to 
admit  of  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in  the 
scientific  plaiming  of  homesteads.  Though  all 
intelligent  agriculturists  concede  the  value  of 
covered  steadings,  there  are  many  who  still 
maintain  that  the  old-fashioned  open  yard  is 
the  best.  We  have  upon  our  desk  a  small 
pamphlet  upon  "  Fai-m  IJuildings  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," by  Mr.  James  Cowie,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Sunbridge  Hall  Farm,  in  which  the  subject  is 
discussed.  Mr.  Cowie  is  the  author  of  several 
prize  essays  on  agricultural  subjects,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  turn 
his  attention  to  improved  farm  buildings.  He 
describes  the  miserable  condition  of  these  build- 
ings in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
how  they  were  built  of  mud  walls,  that  the 
dwellings  contained  only  two  rooms  "  with  a 
pokey  "  bedroom  between,  and  an  imfiimished 
garret  above,  the  roof  being  generally  composed 
of  rough  wood  and  thatch.  Puddled  clay  con- 
stituted the  floor,  and  there  were  no  fixed  gi-ates. 
An  illustration  of  the  value  of  buildings  of  this 
period  is  afforded  by  the  author,  who^ays  that 
his  grandfather,  on  entering  in  1756  on  a  new 
lease  of  his  farm,  consisting  of  300  acres,  in  the 
midland  counties  of  Scotland,  purchased  build- 
ings valued  at  £9  16s.  6d.,  then  an  ordinary  sum. 
The  author  observed  the  gi-eat  waste  of  fodder, 
the  exposure  of  roots  to  wet  and  frost,  the 
deterioration  of  manure  by  rain  water  in  the 
open  yards,  the  discomfort  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
additional  labour  caused  by  detached  apartments 
and  this  led  him  to  plan  a  homestead  for  him- 
self, so  that  eveiytliing  should  be  imder  a  con- 
tinuous cover.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  other  farmers  who  built  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  the  Prince  Consort  ulti- 
mately had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cowie,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  plan.  Mr. 
McCombie,  of  Tillifour,  a  leading  agriculturist 
and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking,  prefer  the 
open  yard  principle,  while  another  larger  class 
are  wedded  to  a  system  in  which  the  advantages 
of  the  open  and  covered  .system  are  supposed  to 
be  combined.  They  believe  a  few  open 
gables  are  required,  to  afford  more  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  the  author  endeavours  apparently  to 
combat  this  compromise,  and  uses  some  irood 
weapons  to  demolish  the  arguments  of"  his 
opponents.  It  has  been  aifinued  that  cattle 
hardened  by  exposure  thrive  better  at  grass, 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended 
w  ith  some  reason  that  cattle  under  a  moderately 
warm  temperature  come  sooner  to  maturity  and 
require  less  food,  and  the  practice  of  our  eminent 
breeders  of  cattle  and  thorough  bred  horses  isad- 
duced  in  substantiation.  Various  opinions  are 
quoted  by  the  author  to  prove  that  entirely  covered 
yards  are  better  thau  partially  covered  ones,  if 
the  temperature  is  properly  regulated.  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Ruxton,  of  FameU,  a  well-known  breeder, 
speaks  most  approvingly  of  one  of  the  steadings 
built  upon  tills  system ;  Mr.  James  Caird,  a 
distinguished  agriculturist,  also  thinks  the 
covered  steading  desirable,  while  another  farmer 
alleges  that  those  calves  reared  under  cover  made 
more  progress  than  the  others  exposed  to  par- 
tially open  yards.  An  American  authority,  Mr. 
John  AA'ilsou,  observes,  "  I  see  no  valid  objection 
to  having  store  cattle  wintered  under  cover,  so 
that  ventilation  is  perfect.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  wintering  all  store  cattle 
and  others  under  cover  is  the  superior  quality  of 
the  manure  thus  obtained.     In  the  case  of  open 


•  Farm    Buildings,    Tust    and    Present,   Bv    Jasies 
Cowie,  M.E.C.V.S.,  Bromley. 


yards  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  essence  of 
the  manure  is  carried  oft'  and  lost."  Mr.  Hope, 
from  experiments  made,  found  that  land 
manured  from  a  covered  yard  yielded  4  tons  of 
potatos  more  per  acre  than  that  procured  from  an 
open  yard,  "  both  sets  of  cattle  having  been  fed 
alike."  One  of  the  essential  conditiona  of  an 
economic  homestead  is  the  central  and  convenient 
position  of  the  straw  and  root  stores,  so  that  the 
feeding  and  littering  may  be  conveniently  per- 
formed, and  that  the  attendants  should  have 
every  facility  at  hand.  Light  and  ventilation 
are  no  less  important  matters  to  be  attended  to 
when  the  covered  system  is  adopted,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  ridge  principle  of  ventilation  or 
louvres  are  admirably  adapted.  Cheap  iron  roofu 
have  been  applied  advantageously  for  the  covered 
yards,  and  if  pantiles  are  used  additional  air 
may  be  obtained.  Without  etficient  ventilation 
there  would  be  doubtless  much  to  urge  againl^t  a 
covered  homestead,  the  efBuviimi  of  one  com- 
partment would  contaminate  the  next ;  the  air 
should  circulate  freely  through  the  apartments,  and 
these  should  be  arranged  economically  and  in  a  pro- 
per relation  to  each  other.  Economy  of  coiLstmction 
is  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  the 
plan  suggested,  as  there  are  fewer  outer  walls ; 
while  the  labour  of  attending  to  the  stock  ia 
minimised,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the 
cold  or  outer  air.  Against  these  advantages, 
there  is  the  greater  risk  of  destruction  in  case  of 
fire,  should  one  break  out  in  any  of  the  apart- 
ments, a  risk  that  may  be  lessened  by  carrying 
up  the  division  walls  to  the  roof.  Another  dis- 
advantage in  the  continuous  covered  plan  is,  the 
greater  probability  of  infection  in  case  of  disease 
.among  the  stock,  which  the  group  system  obvi- 
ates. These  at  least  are  points  that  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Cowie's  little  work;  they  have 
doubtless  been  answered  before,  and  it  is  for  the 
farmer  to  balance  the  greater  against  the  lesser 
advantages  and  probabilities  before  building  his 
homestead.  The  fact  however,  remains,  that 
with  care  and  foresight  the  covered  plan  may  be 
made  effectual,  and  that  a  less  quantity  of  food 
win  suffice  under  cover. 

We  can  commend  the  author's  remarks  to  all 
agriculturists.  The  system  advocated  is  not  new 
or  untried.  The  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  awarded  the  author  the  gold  medals  for 
the  best  plans  for  large  and  snidll  farms  which 
were  arr.anged  upon  this  method,  and  the  system 
is  extending  gi'adually.  Though  the  author  does 
not  think  the  partially  open  yards  either  neces- 
sary or  advantageous,  he  nevertheless  says,  to 
meet  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  stock  owners, 
he  has  in  recent  constructions,  ' '  provided  yards 
open  in  front  attached  to  those  covered  in,  access 
being  had  by  doors  or  gates  to  be  open  or  shut  at 
plcasui-e."  A  good  plan  is  seldom  adopted  at 
once,  and  a  compromise  is  often  the  surest  sign 
of  reform.  The  old-fashioned  open  yard  plan  is 
certainly  the  most  picturesque  form  of  farmstead, 
but  we  do  not  des;  air  of  seeing  architectural 
skill  extended  to  the  new  principle,  though  the 
author  does  not  furnish  any  hints  upon  this 
point. 


CHIPS. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Llandaff  last  week,  before  Major  Hector  TuUoch, 
C.E.,  inspector,  into  an  application  from  the 
Cardiff  rural  sanitary  authority  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £'3,000  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
sewerage  in  the  city  of  Llandalf. 

The  parishchurch  cf  Sawley.ncar  Ripon.has  just 
been  enriched  by  apaiutod  east  window,  havingfor  its 
subject  '"The  Good  Shepherd."  The  reredos  has 
has  been  decorated  with  colour  in  harmony  with 
the  window  above  it  by  the  same  artist,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Taylor,  of  Berners-street,  Loudon,  W. 

An  assembly  room  and  schools  have  been  added 
to  the  Belgrave  Independent  Chapel,  Over  Darwen, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000.  and  -will  shortly  bo 
ojiened.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Kenyon  Kuapp, 
01  Manchester,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Milhvard,  of  Over  Darwen. 

A  brass  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  General  the 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  JL  Biddulph,  K.C.B., 
Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  has  just 
been  placed  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor.  It 
is  mounted  on  black  Belgian  marble,  and  measures 
6ft.  lUin.  by  lift.  -lin.  The  design  has  Iiad  the 
api>roval  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  work  was 
intrusted  to  Messi's.  Matthe\TS  and  Sons,  of  377, 
Osford-street,  Loudon. 

A  painted  window  has  been  placed  in  Trinity 
Church,  Tewkesbury,  as  a  memorial  of  Captua 
Buddie. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

WESLETAX  THEOLOGICAl,  INSTITUTION, 
BIKSIDfQIIA3I. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  second  premiatcd 
design  for  the  above  building-,  submitted  by  Mr. 
CO.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool.  The  author  has 
quite  reversed  the  order  of  arr.angemeuts  in  our 
other  colleges,  and  given  the  best  positions  in  the 
buUding  to  the  rooms  in  wliich  the  students  Uve, 
instead  of  to  the  lecture -rooms,  Ubiary,  &c.,  to 
which  they  only  go  at  special  times,  and  where 
ample  light  and  perfect  quiet  are  more  important 
than  a  beautiful  prospect.  With  this  view  the 
studies  are  placed  mostly  in  front,  and  all  with 
an  open  look-out,  all  on  the  grovmd-floor — 12  bv 
9ft.  being  the  general  size,  and  a  few  larger 
(which  could  be  used  by  the  "three-year  men"). 
Alternative  elevations  were  prepared — one  of  a 
simple  Gothic  character,  using  a  few  good  fea- 
tures and  bold  outline  to  give  character  to  the 
whole  block  without  unnecce-ssary  expense  ;  the 
other  in  the  old  English  half  -timbered 
style.  Both  have  clock-towers  as  an  essential 
feature,  both  for  effect  and  convenience,  and 
seats  are  provided  on  the  best  side  for  the  use 
of  the  students  when  the  weather  permits. 

WAKEnOUSES  IN  DEVONSniKE-STEEET. 

The  drawing  of  these  warehouses  in  Dcvonsliire- 
Btreet,  which  have  been  erected  for  Mr.  E. 
Farmer,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  West  Neve,  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

ST.  Luke's,  southpoet. 
Tms  design  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Burder 
and  Baker,  in  an  open  competition,  and  is  one 
of  a  series  illustrating  various  types  of  designs, 
suitable  for  town  churches,  tlie  chief  characteris"- 
tics  being  size  and  simplicity  of  plan  and  con- 
Btruction,  by  which  means  large  and  dignified 
churches  may  bo  built  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
only  costly  feature  is  the  tower,  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  church,  and  could  be  bmlt 
independently  of  it. 


tiled  roof.  The  buildings  comprise  the  main 
house  and  oflBces  attached  to  the  stable  oiiices, 
and  lodge  with  gates,  and  boundary  walls  to 
King's-road.  The  grand  hall  in  centre  will  run 
up  the  whole  height  of  roof,  which  -nail  be  of 
open  timber  work,  and,  with  the  galleiy  panel- 
ling, ifcc,  wUl  be  carried  oiit  in  Jacobean  work. 
The  floors  of  all  principal  rooms  will  be  of  oak 
parquetry,  and  the  entrance  hall  will  be  laid  in 
marble  mosaic  pavement.  The  m.ain  house  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Ascot,  the 
stables  and  lodge,  kc,  having  been  done  by  Mr. 
HoUis,  of  Windsor ;  Mr.  Walker  F.  Lyon,  of 
50,  Lincoln's-inn-lields,  being  the  architect. 

tiffin's  schools. 
The  above  schools  have  been  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Fairfield,   Kingston-on-Thames,  and 
consist   of  a   handsome   pile   of    buildings,    the 
style  being  Scholastic  Gothic.    The  whole  length 
of  the  building  is  about  1.50ft.,  and  is  bmlt  of 
picked  yeUow   stocks,  having  red  brick  bands, 
the    plinths,  stringcourses,    window-sills,  eaves 
and  gable  cornices,  arches  to  doors  and  windows 
being  also  of  red  brick.     The  roofs  are  covered 
with  stained  tiles,  finished  with  ornamental  ridge 
tiles.     The  residences  of  the  master  and  mistress 
are  placed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
building ;  they  each  contain  sitting-room,  three 
bedrooms,  kitchen,   scullery,   larder,  and  the  re- 
quisite domestic  ofBces.    To  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance  on  the  ground-floor  is  the  large  school- 
room for  boys,    50ft.  long   by   21ft.    wide   and 
lift,  high,    arranged   for  dual  desks  five  rows 
deep,   at  either  end  of  this  room  are  two  class- 
rooms 18ft.   6iu.  by  15ft.     To  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  is  the  cloak-room  and  la%'atories, 
fitted  with  Finch's  War  Office  lavatory  range. 
The  girls'  schoolroom  is  situated  on  the  first  floor 
over  the  boys'  schoolroom,  and  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  with  the  exception  that  the  height 
from  floor  to  centre  of  roof  is  23ft.     The  latter 
is   an   ornamented   open   roof,  having  moulded 
braces    with    circular    piercings,  supported    on 
moidded   Portland   stone   corbels.      Two   class- 
rooms of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  for  the 
boys  are  pro%nded  at  each  end.     Tlie  girls'  lava- 
toiy  and  cloak-room  is  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance   ground-floor.      Great   care   has   been 
devoted  to  the  sanitary,  heating,  and  ventUatinn- 
an-angements  and  good  lighting.     The  whole  o^f 
the   walls   throughout   are    distempered,    those 
throughout  the   passages  and  schoolrooms   are 
finished   in    pure   cement   oft.    from   the   floor, 
finished  with   flush  moulded  bead.     These   last, 
together  with  the  whole  of   the  woodwork,  are 
painted  in  two  colours.     Each  school  is  provided 
with  a  spacious  playground.      The  entrance  of 
the  gii-ls'  schoolroom  wiU  be  from  the  Albert- 
road,  and  that  to  the  boys'  from  Fairfield-road 
South.     The  schools  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date  150  boys  and   150  girls.     They  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Loxwood 
King,  Architect,  18,  North-road,  Surbiton.    The 
work  has  been  carried    out  by  the  contractor 
Mr.    W.    Front,   of    New   Southgate ;    Mr.    t! 
Hardy  being  clerk  of   the  works.      The  whole 
cost  of  the  building  when  completed  is  estimated 
at  about  £5,000. 


the  whole  being  approached  by  a  roadway  having 
a  width  of  ISft.,  always  clear  for  vehicular 
traffic.  In  the  middle  of  the  market  area  is  a 
further  arrangement  of  pitcliing  stands,  with  an 
area  of  about  4,400ft.,  including  gangways.  In 
roofing  the  market  the  floor  will  be  kept  as  clear 
and  open  as  possible,  the  detached  main  roof 
supports  or  colmnns  being  37  in  number,  and  the 
clear  spsin  of  the  roof  is  45ft.  The  roofs  wiU  be 
of  a  light  iron  construction,  with  a  r.ange  of 
glass  louvres  at  the  plate  and  ridge  levels, 
affording  an  ample  amount  of  light  and  air,  so 
requisite  for  a  market  of  this  character.  The 
height  of  this  roof  will  be  28ft.  to  the  level  of 
plate,  and  45ft.  to  the  ridge  of  louvres.  There 
wUl  be  a  roadway  approach  to  the  ba.sement, 
which  wni  be  suitable  for  market  and  railway 
pm-poses.  The  general  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing externally  will  be  as  similar  in  character  to 
the  other  markets  as  the  less  expensive  nature  of 
the  works  will  aUow.  The  cost  of  the  super- 
structure is  estimated  at  £115,000,  but  the 
land  and  approaches  will  cost  in  addition 
£175,937,  according  to  the  estimate. 


MANINGHEN  STONE. 
"VXTE  have  seen  a  sample  of  a  new  and  valu- 
T  T  able  stone  lately  brought  to  London  by 
the  Maninghen  Stone  Company,  who  are 
owners  of  the  exten.sive  quarries  of  that  name 
situate  near  Bordogne.  The  stone  is  of  a  uniform 
bluish  grey  colour,  and  its  durability,  power  of 
resistance  to  pressure  and  wear,  and  good  weather 
qualities,  will  soon  recommend  it  to  architects 
and  builders.  Its  density  is  so  great  that 
Kirkaldy's  test  proves  that  it  requires  a  pressure 
of  693  tons  per  square  foot  to  crash  it.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  it  compares  most  favourably 
with  the  hardest  class  of  granites  and  other  hard 
stones  for  bases,  plinths,  engine-beds,  plummer- 
blocks,  iSrc,  as  it  will  carry  heavier  weight; 
than  most  of  them ;  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  assured  that  tkere  will  be  a  great 
saving  in  cost.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
steps,  landings,  paving,  stall-cases,  pillars, 
copings,  sills,  corbels,  templates,  bed-plates, 
monumental  tablets,  sarcophagi,  cScc;  whilst,  for 
engiaeering  work,  hoUow  quoins,  shuttle  stones, 
aprons,  &c. ,  it  will  be  found  especially  suitable. 
It  is  easily  converted,  s*ws  well,  frets  readily 
under  the  tool,  and,  from  its  homogeneity,  can 
be  worked  by  any  machine,  bearing  sharply 
defined  arrisses  and  a  good  siu'face.  One  great 
advantage  is  that,  being  a  silicated  limestone,  in 
steps,  pavements,  entrance  halls,  &c. ,  it  wears 
clean,  and  does  not  become  greasy  or  slippery,  but 
presents  a  fh-m  foothold  at  aU  times.  Samples 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Samuel  Triokett, 
F.G.S.,  Victoria  Stone  "\Miarf,  MillwaU,  E.,  or 
E.  Byron  Jolmson,  8,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


QUEENSMEAD. 

Tms  mansion  is  now  being  built  at  Windsor,  on 

a  piece  of  groimd  which  is  being  laid  out  with 

great  taste  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.   H.   Henrv 

overlooking  the  Long  Walk.    It  is  being  carried 

out  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  local  red  brick     series   of   nhnn^    t'i  i„  ,,„„,i        ,-.--—:-—  "- 

with  cut  and  moulded  red  brick  detail,  and  red  |  piSLg'  sfa^^s  lor  gooTa^d'  waggfu'tant 


THE  NEW  CENTRAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE MARKET  FOR  LONDON. 
THE  Coi-poration  of  London  at  their  last 
meeting,  as  we  stated  last  week,  approved 
the  City  Architect's  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
London  Central  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  on 
land  adjoining  the  Central  Meat  and  Poultry 
Markets,  at  Smithfield,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£115,000.  The  market  will  have  a  frontage  on 
four  streets  or  roads,  viz..  Charterhouse-street 
Western-roadway,  New  Southern-roadway,  and 
Farringdon-road.  The  main  floor  of  the  market 
wUl  be  as  nearly  as  possible  level  with  the  other 
markets,  §o  that  the  entire  range  will  be  readily 
approachable  the  one  from  the  other.  There 
wUl  be  three  pi-incipal  entrances— on  the  east 
north,  and  south.  The  plan  shows  an  area  of 
nearly  44,000ft.,  devoted  to  wholesale  market 
purjioses,  sun-ounded  by  41  shops  fronting  the 
several  streets,  which  can  be  used  for  retail 
or  other  pm-poses,  and  these  occupy  an  area  of 
some  16,S00ft.  The  general  or  market  area 
IS  approached,  not  only  by  the  three  main  or 
yehicidar  entrances,  but  by  two  entrances  for 
foot  passengers.     The  market  will  consist  of  a 


CHIPS. 

The  Sun-street  to  Worship -street  improvements 
in  the  City,  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Monday  week. 
The  new  thoroughfare  connecting  these  streets,  and 
wliich  will  be  known  as  Appold-stroet,  has  beeu 
constructed  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the 
Board. 

By  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  formerly  president  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy,  a  bequest  of  £11,000,  which  had  been 
left  for  the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  fine  arts  in  the 
University  of  Edinbm-gh,  has  become  payable. 

The  Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners  have  just 
secured  a  loan  of  £53,000  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
the  river,  so  as  to  aft'ord  an  eflioient  harbour  of 
refuge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  having 
been  consulted  by  Ihe  Hexham  School  Board  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  then-  Board  schools, 
which  have  beeu  repeatedly  complained  of  by  the 
Government  Inspector,  has  presented  his  report 
and  prepared  plans  for  various  important  re- 
arrangements and  improvements  ;  and  these  having 
obtained  the  complete  approval  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  works  are  to  be  begun  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley  has  been  elected  surveyor  to 
the  Coventi-y  rural  sanitary  autliority. 

New  municipal  buildings  at  Helensburgh  were 
foi-mally  opened  on  Monday.  The  building  is  in 
the  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  Glasgow. 
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SANITAEY    IXSTITITE    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE  Duke  of  Northiunberland  presided  on 
the  10th  inst.  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  this  society,  which  was  held  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Eoyal  Institution,  Albemarle-street.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  on  "Water  Economy." 
During  the  meeting  the  prize  medals  and  certi- 
ficates awarded  for  certain  inventions  shown  at 
the  Stafford  Exhibition  were  presented.  The 
Richardsonian  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Silicate  Paint  Company  for  "  Grifhths'  patent 
white" — a  non-poisonous  substitute  for  white 
lead — the  chairman  remarking,  as  ho  handed  the 
specisil  medal  to  3Ir.  Thomas  Griffiths,  F.C.S., 
that  his  was  the  most  beneficial  discovery  ever 
made  for  preventing  the  dreadful  suffering 
caused  by  the  use  of  lead  paints.  His  Grace 
then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  medals  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Silicate  Paint  Companj-,  for  Grif- 
fiths' Patent  White ;  ditto  (bronze  medal),  for 
their  preparations  of  silicate  paint,  enamel  p^iint, 
and  petrifying  liqrad  ;  Messrs.  Pocoek  Brothers, 
for  universal  invalid  tubular  water  and  air  beds ; 
Messrs.  Billing  and  Co.,  apparatus  for  cooking 
by  gas;  Messrs.  S.  Leoni  and  Co.,  apparatus  for 
ditto  ;  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  for  Stanford's 
patent  joints  for  stoneware  pipes  ;  for  Moule's 
patent  earth  closets;  Major  F.  Duncan,  R.A., 
Woolwich,  ambulance  wheeled  litter ;  Sanitary 
Appliance  Company,  Salford,  portable  cinder- 
sifting  ash-closet,  with  soU-pail ;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  economic  hollow  flooring ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ellison,  of  Leeds,  patent  conical  ventilators ;  and 
Messrs.  Hassell  and  Singleton,  Birmingham, 
Phoenix  portable  range,  with  reducible  fire  with- 
out gas.  Following  the  medals,  came  the  dis- 
tribution of  about  20  certificates ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  vacated  the  chair,  which 
was  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Symons,  in 
the  first  part  of  liis  address,  explained  the 
cii-cumstances  which  combined  to  render  the 
small  areas  in  the  kingdom  on  which  upwards 
of  Toin.  of  rain  fall  annually  of  great  national 
importance.  Almost  all  these  districts  of  heavy 
rain  were  districts  of  hard  rocks,  of  steep  slopes 
and  of  sparse  popidation.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  insured  the  pennanency  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  district — the  rocks  being  too 
hard  to  be  washed  away — and  therefore  the  per- 
manency of  the  rainfall ;  the  second  lessened 
evaporation,  and  sent  the  water  rapidly  into  the 
streams  or  lakes  ;  and  the  third  tended  to  insure 
the  purity  of  the  effluent  water.  Haring  traced 
the  water  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  he  next 
considered  the  effect  of  soil,  crops,  inclination  of 
ground,  &c.,  upon  the  water  thus  precipitated. 
After  showing  the  necessity  for  modifying  our 
customs  and  laws  respecting  rivers  and  water- 
courses, kc,  in  conformity  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation  and  the  increasing  population  of  the 
counf  ry ,  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  rather  a 
farce  to  describe  a  scheme  the  works  of  which 
traversed  three  or  four  counties  as  a  "  private 
BUI ' '  ?  The  absence  of  any  Government  de- 
partment to  watch  over  our  national  water  sup- 
ply left  the  committees  to  whom  these  so-called 
private  BiUs  were  referred  in  an  unsatisfactory 
position.  When  nearly  all  the  gatheiing  groimds 
in  the  country  had  been  awarded  in  perpetuity 
to  some  of  the  towns  which  at  present  were  the 
most  wealthy  and  important,  we  should  probablv 
form  a  department  to  watch  over  the  remainder. 
In  conclusion  he  recommended  that  the  entire 
administration  of  streams  should  be  under  a 
single  direction,  which  should  see  to  all  ques- 
tions of  drainage,  sewerage,  canalisation,  motive 
power,  and  water  supply.  Such  new  works  as 
were  required  promptly  should  only  be  author- 
ised subject  to  their  reverting  to  Government  in 
50  or  100  years.  AU  other  hydraulic  works 
should  be  undertaken,  or  at  all  events  supervised 
by  a  Goverament  department,  so  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  possible  public  benefit,  and  not 
merely  that  of  an  indi\-idual  town.  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  in  moring  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Jlr.  Symons  for  his  addi-ess,  said  the  future  of 
agriculture  would  depend  largely  upon  a  proper 
regidation  of  the  supply  of  water  in  a  way  to 
prevent  the  evils  arising  from  an  excess  or 
deficiency.  For  the  health  of  the  people,  also, 
it  was  most  desirable  that  a  department  should 
be  established  to  superintend  drainage  and 
water  supply.  Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P.,who 
seconded   the  motion,     thought    it   might   be 


desirable  that  a  Board,  represented  in  ParUa- 
mout,  should  be  created  to  have  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  water.  In  the  evening  the  anniversary 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Restauraat, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son. 

After  the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the  Institute," 
and  other  sentiments,  had  been  duly  honoured. 
Dr.  Corfield  proposed  "  The  Health  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Exhibitors,"  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Gi-iffiths,  F.C.S.,  who  had  at  the 
meeting  earlier  in  the  day  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (President  of 
the  Institute)  the  special  gold  Richardsonian 
medal  for  his  invention  of  a  non-poisonous  white 
paint,  as  a  substitute  for  lead.  Dr.  Corfield 
said  that  those  whose  health  he  had  the  honour 
to  propose  knew  that  their  inventions  were 
thoroughly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  Sani- 
tary Institute,  but  also  by  the  public  gene- 
rally, whose  welfare  would  be  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  many  of  the  appliances 
to  which  medals  had  been  awarded.  He 
wished  to  say  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
receive  specimens  of  successfiil  exhibits,  as  they 
would  form  valuable  additions  to  the  Parkes 
Museiun  of  H^-giene,  and  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Griffiths,  who  had  obtained  the  special  medal  for 
an  exhibit  of  pre-eminent  merit,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  paint  produced  was  one  which  was 
calculated  to  prevent  the  many  evil  results  now 
caused  by  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints. 

Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
thanked  the  Institute  most  heartily  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  which  had  been  confeiTed 
upon  his  firm,  and  tipon  himself  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Richardsonian  medal,  but  that, 
gratifying  as  it  was  to  receive  such  a  special 
token  of  meritfrom  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  that  award  was  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  been  instru- 
mental in  sa\'ing  the  lives  and  preserving  the 
health  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  his  endeavoiirs  to  produce  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  pernicious  wliite  and 
red  leads  used  so  universally  in  houses  and 
ships,  had  been  appreciated  not  only  by  the 
EngUsh,  but  also  by  foreign  governments, 
whose  demands  for  liis  patent  paiut  had 
shown  that  they  were  quite  alive  to  the  advan- 
tage of  sanitaiy  reforms,  more  especially  when 
such  could  be  combined  ■n'ith  economy.  The  new 
zinc,  or,  as  it  was  now  generally  known  in  the 
market,  "Griffiths'  Patent  White,"  woidd  do 
even  more  work  than  the  poisonous  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  could  be  produced  at  quite  as  cheap  a 
rate  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  it  had  a  covering 
power  or  ' '  body ' '  of  more  than  double  that  of 
carbonate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  zinc,  and  therefore 
consumers,  even  supposing  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  sanitary  progi'ess,  would 
not  be  sacrificing  economy  by  the  use  of  his 
paint.  He  had  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  of  no 
use  for  him  to  produce  a  sanitary  pigment  to 
supersede  lead  unless  it  was  one  which  was 
capable  of  doing  all  that  carbonate  of  lead  could 
possibly  do,  and  his  aim  had  ever  been  to  com- 
bine commercial  economy  with  sanitary  reform. 
He  had,  too,  felt  deeply  flattered  by  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  when 
presenting  him  with  the  medal  that  afternoon, 
his  Grace  having  said  that  he  con.sidered 
that  this  new  white  was  the  most  beneficial  dis- 
covery ever  made  for  preventing  the  dreadful 
suffering  caused  by  the  use  of  lead  paints.  In 
thanking  the  institute  for  the  other  medals 
which  it  had  awarded  to  his  firm  for  Silicate  and 
other  sanitary  paints  and  colours  he  had  intro- 
duced, he  would  only  say  that  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company  was  now  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
supplant  lead  pigments  by  the  energetic  intro- 
duction of  non-poisonous  paints,  and  to  show 
that  it  was  in  earnest  in  the  work,  he  would 
mention  that  it  had  already  spent  upwards  of 
£■25,000  in  the  erection  of  new  paint-works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  These  works  were 
producing  100  tons  per  week  of  purely  sanitary 
paints,  which  he  hoped  would  do  much  to  dimi- 
nish the  suffering  daily  caused  by  the  use  of 
pigments  containing  salts  of  lead,  arsenic,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients. 


ROADWAYS. 

Fthe  last  number  of  the  Transaclions  of  the 
American  Society  of  CI^tI  Engineers  there  is 
a  paper  on  "The  Construction  and  Maintenance 


of  Roads,"  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Edward  P. 
North,  C.E.,  furnishes  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience in  the  charge  of  such  work,  and  also 
various  details  culled  from  observation  of  the 
best  roadways  in  London  and  Paris.  There  is 
an  old  adage  which  inculcates  the  advantage 
of  leaving  home  to  learn  the  news,  and,  upon  a 
similar  principle,  our  roadmakers  and  sun-eyors 
may  find  much  to  instruct  them  in  Mr.  North's 
paper.  He  picks  many  holes  in  our  methods  of 
road-construction,  especially  our  m.acadami.sed 
surfaces,  and  of  rolling  we  find  the  following 
remark,  speaking  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  paper 
written  in  1S43  upon  the  subject :  "His opening 
sentence,  '  the  importance  of  rolling  roads  either 
newly  constructed  or  when  subjected  to  exten- 
sive repairs  seems  never  to  have  been  duly 
appreciated,'  is  still  true  in  England,  for  the 
writer  saw  loose  stone  kicking  about  Great 
George-street,  in  front  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  for  over  a  month."  Whether  a  piece 
of  irony  we  cannot  say,  but,  if  sarcastically 
intended,  there  is  also  some  truth  in  the  allega- 
tion. He  says,  speaking  of  earth  or  gravel 
roads,  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  the  surface 
material  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  so  that  it 
may  be  imiformly  hard.  The  upper  material 
should  ba  thoroughly  rolled  in  thin  layers,  with 
sprinkling  of  water  if  the  material  is  too  dry  to 
pack  well.  "  The  most  efficacious  roller  for  this 
purpose  is  of  two  sets  of  dis^s,  one  about  Sin. 
less  in  diameter  than  the  other,  placed  alter- 
nately on  the  axis  of  the  roller.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cost  of  compacting  reservoir 
embanlanents  with  this  roller  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  (about  id.)  per  cubic  yard." 
If  the  road  is  of  sandy  soil,  clay  or  ' '  clay  hard- 
pan"  is  recommended  as  a  covering;  if  clayey, 
sand  is  necessary.  As  regards  repairing,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  is  not  considered  economical. 
The  author  says,  ' '  A  fair  average  for  reforming 
a  mile  of  old  road,  30ft.  wide  between, 
gutters  when  the  material  was  mostly  cast  from 
the  sides  was  161  days,  10  hours  each,  of 
labourers,  and  two  days  of  a  double  team  haul- 
ing earth,  earryiag  away  stones,  and  moving  tool- 
boxes." Double  teams  are  more  economical  with 
"hones"  or  scrapers,  rollers,  and  watering- 
carts.  The  hone  used  is  described  as  an  oak 
plank,  2ui.  thick,  lOin.  broad,  and  9ft.  or  10ft. 
long,  shod  with  iron  on  its  lower  edge.  It  may 
be  drawn  vertically  along  the  road  either  by  a. 
tongue  or  chain,  sUghtly  inclined  to  the  line  of 
travel,  so  that  small  depressions  are  filled  up  and 
the  earth  is  scraped  to  or  from  the  centre  of 
road.  One  hiot  is  worth  mention — it  is,  that 
for  horse  rolling  binding  should  be  used  very 
sparingly,  and  simply  as  a  glaze  to  hold  the 
stone ;  if  it  contains  clay  it  should  be  as  moist 
as  possible,  not  to  stick  to  the  roller.  There  is  a 
philosophy  in  laying  on  the  material  of  roads, 
and  especially  in  rolling  them,  that  has  not  been 
studied  with  profit  by  many  of  our  road- 
makers,  and  Mr.  North's  remarks  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

He  speaks  with  commendation  of  those 
machines  which  combine  a  scraper  and  roller  in. 
a  frame,  and  suggests  that  the  roUer  should  fol- 
low the  re-forming  of  the  road  bed.  A  water- 
cart  holding  60  cubic  feet,  will  water  S30  to  860 
square  yards;  two  sprinklings  per  day  are 
thought"sufficient,  and  the  author  adds,  this  pro- 
cess is  the  only  thing  that  will  preserve  a  road  from 
breaking  up  in  dry  weather.  Speaking  of  gravel 
roads,  the  author  says  when  the  gravel  is  over  lin. 
in  diameter,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  road  bed 
from  breaking  up  when  dry,  and  he  thinks  Jin. 
would  be  a  better  size,  unlessthe  road  be  con.'it.antly 
watered  in  dry  weather.  Small  gravel  makes  a 
pleasanter  roadand  can  be  better  kept  in  order.  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue  is  spoken  of  as  a  good  specimen 
of  a  road ;  and  another  is  described  by  W.  H. 
Grant,  which  has  a  foundation  of  rubble  stone, 
covered  with  quarry  chips  and  rolled  with 
2-horse  rollers  Oft.  long.  This  rolling  prevents 
the  gravel  filling  the  cavities  of  the  rubble  bot- 
tom°so  that  its  cellular  character  may  remain 
unimpaired,  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  gravel 
was  applied  in  two  or  three  layers,  making  a 
depth  of  i  to  Oin.,  each  layer  being  rolled, 
the  last  by  a  roller  weighing  6\  tons,  5ft. 
long.  These  roads  are  well  imderdrained  and 
side-guttered,  and  are  famed|for  their  excellence. 
In  alluding  to  "Macadam"  roads,  Mr.  North 
observes  that  Macadam  has  the  engineers  of 
France  and  England  on  his  side ;  ho  further 
mentions  the  fact  that  neither  this  system  of 
road-making  nor  that  of  Telford  used  a  roller, 
both  dependingou  the  grinding  action  o£  trafSc  to 
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compact  their  roads.  Sir  John  F.  Burgoyne 
was  the  first  who  brought  rolling  in  England 
into  prominence,  and  the  author  observes  -with 
some  truth  that  -nriters  on  roads  have  not  always 
kept  the  differences  of  the  three  types  of  Mac- 
adam roads — namely,  traffic  made,  horse  rolled, 
and  steam  rolled — before  their  readers.  "The 
grinding-  action  of  wheels  will  pack  the  hardest 
stones  of  proper  size,  and  make  a  firmer  road- 
bed than  a  softer  material ;  but  about  one-third 
of  the  material  is  worn  out  in  the  operation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wear  on  horses  and  carriages." 
Horse-rolling,  on  account  of  the  digging  action 
of  hordes'  feet,  mil  only  bind  the  softer  rocks. 
Steam-rollers  are  jireferable.  The  author 
observes,  the  greatest  weight  attainable  by 
horse-rolling  is  2C01b.  per  inch  rim  of  roller, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  road  of  trap, 
while  the  weight  of  steam-rollers  may  be 
made  to  anything,  and  there  is  no  cut- 
ting up  by  horses'  feet.  Several  examples 
of  good  roads  are  mentioned  in  the  author's 
paper,  to  which  we  need  not  refer.  Speaking  of 
English  road-making,  he  says  ' '  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  well-established  system.  Some 
of  the  borough  siuweyors  apparently  do  not 
believe  in  any  rolling  at  all ;  others,  after  care- 
fully picking  up  the  old  road-bed,  put  on  the 
stones,  and  after  more  or  less  traffic  has  passed 
over  it,  put  on  a  5-ton  roUer,  5ft.  long,  drawn 
by  4  or  6  horses."  "  Hoggin,"  or  binding,  a 
mixture  of  loam,  coarse  sand.and  gravel, is  added, 
with  water  suflicient  to  flush  the  interstices,  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  gxanite  on  the  surface,  but  Mr. 
North  says,  this  ' '  hoggin ' '  acted  as  a  lubricant 
in  the  roads  he  saw  at  EussoJl-square,  allowing 
the  stones  to  work  on  each  other  imder  the 
traffic,  and  did  not  make  a  good  macadam  road. 
In  Liverpool,  a  mixture  of  broken  stone  and  coal 
tar  pitch  is  laid — one  ton  of  pitch  that  will  just 
run  at  lOOTahr.,  is  mixed  with  70  gallons  of 
dead  oil,  and  added,  hot,  to  5  cubic  yards  of 
stone  ;  the  mixtui'e  is  then  rolled  with  a  hand 
roller  in  short  lengths.  In  Scotland,  a  concrete 
has  been  used,  with  Portland  cement  for  a 
binding,  but  the  author  says,  when  it  begins  to 
break  up,  it  falls  to  pieces  fast.  In  Paris,  the 
macadam  is  spoken  of  as  imsatisfactory,  and 
with  all  the  resources  at  conmaand,  the  roadway 
after  it  is  given  up  to  traflic  in  the  morning, 
"becomes  an  ocean  of  mud,  or  a  mass  of  infected 
dust."  Comparing  the  two  systems,  the  author 
thinks  the  roads  in  Paris  are  better  as  regards 
binding  than  those  in  London,  wliich  binding  is 
said  to  be  an  element  of  weakness  to 
the  latter,  thoiigh  the  London  roads 
are  better  compacted.  A  section  is  given 
showing  the  pavement  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York,  which  is  40ft.  wide.  The 
diagram  shows  Sin.  of  Telford  or  rubble  as  a 
foundation,  4in.  of  2Mn.  trap,  Sin.  of  2in.  stone 
lin.  coarse  screenings,  and  Jin.  fine  ditto 
The  gutters  are  4ft.  wide  on  each  side,  and 
formed  of  trap  blocks.  These  roads  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  superiority  of  the  American 
Macadam  roads  is  attributed  partly  to  the  greatee 
amount  of  work  put  upon  them  ;  "the  binding, 
which  is  of  the  same  hard  material  as  the  metal- 
ling,almost  completely  fills  the  interstices  between 
the  stones,  and  the  entire  mass  is  thoroughly 
compacted  and  nearly  homogeneous."  The 
puddling  gives  a  smnoth,  firm,  and  hard  siu- 
face,  and  the  steam-roller  greatly  aids  in  com 
pacting  the  stones ;  oidy  frost  is  found  to  injure 
the  surface.  Many  useful  hints  follow  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  roads.  In  Paris  the  author 
says  the  maintenance  of  roads  is  more  effective 
than  in  London.  It  consists  essentially  in  wash- 
ing rather  than  sprinkling  them,  most  of  the 
work  being  done  diuing  the  night.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  surface  of  Ecgent-street  in 
London — one  of  the  best  macadamised  roads  in 
the  kingdom — according  to  Mr.  Howell,  sur- 
veyor of  St.  James's,  is  quoted  as  being  3s.  Tid. 
per  square  yard  per  annum.  The  author,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  accounts  of  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs to  London  roads  are  not  accessible — a  state- 
ment that  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  vestries  with  i^rofit  to  themselves. 

Another  portion  of  the  paper  before  us  is 
devoted  to  detailed  particulars  of  various  kinds 
of  pavements.  Among  them  we  notice  stone  and 
wood  pavements,  asphalte  and  bitumen,  com- 
pressed asphalte,  asphaltic  mastic,  bituminous 
mastic,  tar  mastic,  &c.  Tlie  various  processes 
are  discussed  at  length,  but  we  caimot  aft'ord 
space  to  give  the  author's  opinions  here.  He 
observes,  speaking  of  stone  pavements,  that  the 
best  are  found  in  England.     In  the  better  class 


of  those  found  in  London  the  sets  are  Sin.  wide, 
with  parallel  sides,  and  set  in  blue  lias  Ume 
grout,  Aberdeen  granite  being  preferred  as  it 
wears  rough,  Tlie  total  life  of  these  pavements, 
as  qno'ted  from  Mr.  Haywood,  is  29  years.  The 
paper  contains  some  useful  appendices,  with 
extracts  from  specifications,  contracts,  &c.,  and 
good  illustrations  of  the  GeUerat,  Lindelof ,  Eoss, 
and  Avcling  rollers. 


LEVELLINa   BY  THE    AID    OF 
PEESPECTIVE.* 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  law  of  per- 
spective by  which  the  size  of  an  object 
diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  the  observer's  eye 
has  been  tiu-ned  to  acco\mt  in  estimating  dis- 
tances in  levelling  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  and  that  some 
telescopes  for  range-finding  are  constructed  on 
this  principle,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  surveyor 
measures  all  his  distances  by  the  chain  in 
his  ordinary  practice,  and  neglects  to  make 
use  of  a  verj-  reliable  law «f  distance  wluch  would 
save  biiu  an  immense  amount  of  labour,  and  the 
inaccurate  results  arising  from  the  employment 
of  careless  chainmen.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  C.E., 
of  the  Bengal  Public  Works  Department,  has 
written  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  which 
he  shows  how  the  .simple  law  of  perspective  can 
be  accurately  applied  to  the  reading  of  distances 
in  levelling  operations,  and  the  chain  dispensed 
with  altogether  by  a  contrivance  affixed  to  the 
level.  In  the  first  part  the  author  very  clearly 
shows  that  the  size  of  the  staff  seen  in  the  tele- 
scope, as  its  image  increases  or  diminishes  with  the 
distance,  may  be  made  to  indicate  in  an  unerring 
manner  the  actual  distance  of  the  staff  from  the 
instrument  station.  We  think  we  can  make  tliis 
clear  to  the  reader  without  a  diagram.  If  a 
staff  at  a  100ft.  distance  from  the  telescope  of  the 
level  appears  to  occupy  l-SOft.  in  the  diaphragm, 
or  is  bounded  by  the  cross  hair  at  the  centre  and 
by  the  edge  of  diaphragm  at  the  bottom,  we 
have  a  scale  of  diminution  by  which  any  distance 
may  be  judged  in  proportion  to  tliis  half-dia- 
meter. The  foregoing  scale  can  be  readily  made 
by  measuring  the  100ft.  distance  accm-ately, 
setting  up  the  staff,  and  carefully  observing  or 
reading  the  portion  of  the  staff  within  the  ver- 
tical space  of  the  diaphragm.  To  find  any  other 
distance  is  a  simple  matter  of  proportion.  If 
the  staff  image  contained  within  the  vertical 
space  is  3'20,  then  we  have  as  I'SO  :  3-20  :  : 
100ft.  =  177'77ft.,  distunce  of  staff,  and  so  on. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  surveyor  to  note 
carefully  his  own  datum  at  a  certain  distance 
and  read  image  of  staff  to  insure  accuracy.  At 
each  observation  for  levelling  he  has  simply  to 
read  the  portion  of  the  statt'  image  contained 
within  his  "vertical  height,"  which  he  can 
detei-mine  for  himself.  On  this  system  the 
distances  are  worked  out  by  simple  pro- 
portion sums  when  the  level-book  is  made 
up,  and  a  form  is  shown  for  this  purpose. 
The  distances  entered  will,  of  coiu'se,  be 
entered  in  columns  headed  respectively  "hack" 
and  "fore"  sights.  As  remarked  by  the  author, 
in  levelling  on  rough  and  intricate  gxouud,  the 
distances  read  will  be  more  reliable  than  those 
measured  by  the  chain,  and  in  running  a  line  of 
levels  by  this  method  the  surveyor  only  needs 
someone  to  hold  his  staff  for  him.  Mr.  Wells 
jHoceeds  to  show  how  the  principle  can  be  ex- 
tended by  adding  a  diaphragm  to  any  instrument, 
by  which  means  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  out 
the  sum  of  proportion.  We  may  here  quote 
him: — "If  the  vertical  space  is  exactly  formed 
to  take  the  1ft.  of  the  staff  image  at  100ft. 
distance,  it  is  evident  that,  with  such  a  datum, 
no  proportional  sum  is  necessary  to  find  the 
distances,  but  they  can  be  read  off  the  staff-image 
at  once  and  noted  in  the  level-book.  For  instance, 
if  the  portion  of  the  staft'-image  inclosed  is  foimcl 
to  be  U'SOft.  the  distance  would  be  50ft.,  and  so 
on.  Such  is  the  application  of  the  principle  I 
am  advocating  in  Edgeworth's  stadiometer  and 
Gravatt's  level,  where  the  vertical  space  is 
formed  by  two  spider  lines  placed  horizontally, 
at  such  distance  apart,  that  when  the  tele- 
scope is  placed  exactly  100ft.  from  the  staff 
the  portion  of  its  image  inclosed  between 
the  lines  is  exactly  1ft."  Mr.  Wells  next 
suggests  an  improvement  on  Edgeworth's  stadio- 
meter, namely,  that  an  arrangement  attached  to 
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the  diaphragm  be  made  by  which  the  vertical 
space  can  be  regulated  in  depth  by  the  surveyor 
by  means  of  a  thumb -screw  either  below  or  above 
the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope.  By  this  means 
the  surs^eyor  can  use  one,  two,  or  more  whole 
feet  of  the  staff  image  as  the  datum  for  100ft. 
by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  vertical  space — 
the  larger  the  datum  space  the  greater  the 
accuracy  of  the  readings.  The  author  shows 
also  how  the  distance  across  a  broad  river  may 
be  found  by  this  means  of  adjustment.  Part 
III.  of  Mr.  Wells'  treatise  discusses  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  scale  of  equal  parts  adjacent  to 
the  above  mechanical  contrivance  so  that  a  point 
attached  to  it  wiU  move  along  the  scale  as  the 
space  is  increased  or  decreased  and  thereby 
measure  the  space.  A  very  neat  instniment  of 
tliis  kind  is  described,  made  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  of 
the  Strand,  the  telescope  of  which  has  an  arrange- 
ment attached  whereby  two  cross  hairs  in  the 
diaphragm  are  regulated  in  distance  apart,  and 
the  scale  is  arranged  so  that  a  man's  height 
which  is  fixed  at  a  certain  average  at  any  visible 
distance  is  inclosed  exactly  within  the  hair  lines, 
and  the  distance  to  the  object  is  given  on 
the  scale.  The  suggestions  made  by  the 
author  can  readily  be  carried  out,  and  he 
shows  how  a  contrivance  can  be  appUed  and 
adapted  to  existing  instruments  by  any  optician. 
Mr.  Wells,  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  would 
arise  from  sending  instruments  for  additions  to 
their  diaphragms,  suggests  a  simple  appliance 
that  can  be  inserted  by  the  surveyor  himself  to 
enable  him  to  read  distances  by  the  above 
method.  A  contrivance  has  been  suggested  to 
Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers,  opticians,  which  can 
be  inserted  in  any  levelling  telescope,  and  that 
firm  are,  we  believe,  prepared  at  a  small  cost  to 
supply  it  to  surveyors.  AVe  would  throw  out 
the  hint  here  that  the  principle  might  be  ex- 
tended to  obtain  the  heights  of  objects  when  the 
horizontal  distances  were  Icnown.  We  heartily 
commend  to  the  attention  of  .surveyors  the 
remarks  on  field-books  ;  the  author  very  truly 
says  the  old  form  of  level-books  giving  five 
columns  is  unnecessarily  tedious,  and  he  recom- 
mends the  simpler  system  of  keeping  the  read- 
ings of  the  level  heights  in  one  colunm,  a  prac- 
tice already  adopted  to  some  extent.  The 
example  given  shows  the  page  ruled  with  three 
columns  to  the  left,  the  first  being  for  "  dis- 
tance," the  second  for  "level  readings,"  and 
the  third  for  "reduced  levels."  The  "  back," 
"intei-mediate,"  and  "fore"  readings  it  will  be 
observed  are  all  entered  in  one  column,  the  only 
precaution  needed  being  to  draw  a  line  under 
the  last  foresight  ;  each  time  the  instrument  is 
moved  to  take  a  backsight.  Mr.  Wells'  ' '  Hints ' ' 
deserves  a  wide  circulation  among  surveyors  as 
an  important  step  towards  the  simplification  of 
levelling  operations  and  field-work  generally. 


INCOMBrSTIBLE  WOOD. 
]\  r  M.  p.  FOLBAERI  claims  that  he  has  dis- 
XtX  •  covered  a  method  by  which  wood  of  any 
kind  Can  be  rendered  incombustible.  It  becomes, 
as  it  were,  petrified  without  any  alteration  in 
appearance.  Intense  heat  chars  the  surface, 
slowly  and  without  flame,  but  does  not  penetrate 
to  any  extent,  and  leaves  the  fibre  intact, 
whereby  in  case  of  fire  the  firemen  would  have 
no  occasion  to  fear  that  the  materials  on  which 
they  tread  would  give  way  beneath  them,  if  this 
operation  has  been  undergone  by  the  wood  com- 
posing the  staircases,  floors,  &c.  The  following 
chemical  compound  is  said  to  produce  the  result : 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  5olb. ;  American  potash,  221b.; 
American  alum,  441b. ;  oxide  of  manganese,  221b. ; 
sulphuric  acid  of  60°,  221b.;  water,  551b.;  all  of 
the  solids  are  to  be  poured  into  an  ii"on  boiler 
containing  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  45^  C, 
or  1 1 3'  F.  As  soon  as  the  substances  are  dis- 
solved the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  poured  in  little 
by  little,  until  all  the  substances  are  comidetely 
saturated.  For  the  preparation  of  the  wood  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and 
arranged  in  various  sizes  (according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended)  on  iron  gratings, 
care  being  taken  that  there  ',is  a  space  of  about 
half  an  inch  between  eveiy  two  pieces  of  wood. 
The  chemical  compound  is  then  pumped  into  the 
apparatus,  and  as  soon  as  the  vacant  spaces  are 
filled  up  it  is  boiled  for  three  houi-s.  The  wood 
is  then  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  wooden  grating 
in  the  open  air,  to  be  rendered  solid,  after  which 
it  is  fit  for  uses  of  all  kinds,  as  slvip-building, 
house-buUding,    railway  carriages  and  trucks, 
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feuce  post?,  wood  paring — in  short  for  any  kind 
of  work  where  there  is  any  liability  to  destruc- 
tion by  fii-e. 

PAKLIATUENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Eiii  iNci^i  llusi^rii. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Grant-Diift,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  said,  ou'ilonday, 
it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  collection  in 
the  East  India  Museum,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing its  utihty  ;  and  a  committee  was  at  pre- 
sent communicating  with  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museimi  and  Kew  Gardens  as  to  its  dis- 
posal. It  was  believed  that  the  economic  sec- 
tion could  be  placed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  J.  Hooker  at  Kew ;  a-.id  it  was  also 
considered  desirable  to  place  the  zoological,  tech- 
nological, and  art  collections  in  museums  where 
they  would  be  more  generally  seen  and  appre- 
ciated. The  change  woijd  secure  an  ultimate 
saving  to  the  revenue  of  about  £3,000  a  year. 

Ckowded  CiruT!cn\AEiis.  —  Sir  G.  Jenkinson 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  his  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  numerous  churchyards 
in  England  which  were  full,  and  therefor'e  unfit 
for  further  interment  in  them;  also  that  the 
number  of  these.was  constantly  increasing,  with- 
out any  adequate  remedy  to  abate  this  eiTl  being 
applied  bythe  parishes  so  circumstanced  ;  whether 
he  woiild  grant  a  return  in  a  tabulated  form  of 
the  various  parishes  in  which  the  above  was  the 
case ;  and  whether  the  Government  intended 
taking  any,  and,  if  so,  what  steps,  without 
delay,  to  compel  the  parishes  where  such  a  state 
of  things  existed  to  pro\Tde  a  remedy  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  existing  churohyai'ds  or  other- 
wise. Mr.  Cross — I  have  no  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  churchyards  are  full.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  found  that  such  a  return  as  that 
desired  could  only  be  obtained  at  an  expenditure 
of  £5,000  or  £6,000  ;  and  we  did  not  feel  justified 
in  incurring  that  outlay.  I  have  no  power  when 
a  churchyard  is  fuU  to  enlarge  it  or  to  close  it ; 
but  I  hope  that  this  question  will  in  future  be 
treated  as  a  sanitary  matter,  and  that  somethinj 
will  be  done  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  com 
plained  of. 

The  j\jiiisAxs'  Dweixixgs  Act  axd  the 
Meteopolis. — Mr.  Fawcett  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  whether,  as 
it  had  been  stated  that  the  loss  caused  to  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers  by  clearing  six  sites 
under  "  The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act,  1875,"  win  be  over  £550,000,  he  could 
inform  the  House  if  any  estimate  had  been 
formed  of  what  would  be  the  entire  loss  to  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers  from  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  the  metropolis ;  whether  any  representa- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Home 
Secretary  with  a  view  to  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Act  of  1875  as  would  diminish  the  cost  of 
carrying  it  into  operation  ;  and,  if  such  repre- 
sentation had  been  made,  what  was  the  reply 
received.  Sir  J.  M'Garel  Hogg — It  is  impos 
sible  to  say  what  will  be  the  entire  cost  to  the 
metropohtan  ratepayers  of  carrying  out  the 
Ai'tisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  as 
there  are  many  cases  before  the  Board  in  respect 
of  which  schemes  have  not  yet  been  prepared  nor 
estimates  made.  Up  to  the  present  time,  of  14 
schemes  approved  by  Parliament,  the  loss  on  the 
six  sites  referred  to  will  be  £562,001,  while  that 
on  the  remaining  eight  is  estimated  at  £514,409, 
assuming  that  the  prices  received  for  land  equal 
and  do  not  exceed  those  already  offered.  The 
whole  matter  is  under  consideration  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  who  propose  to  make  a 
representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
view  to  an  amendment  of  the  Act. 


Builliiug  i-utdligcuct. 


Battehsea. — The  Old  Vicarage  House  of  St, 
Peter,  Battersea,  being  too  small  for  its  purpose. 


in  this  street  being  125ft.  The  roof  already 
referred  to  is  one  large  span.  A  light  and  ele- 
gant appearance  is  given  by  the  glazing,  which 
is  done  on  the  patent  method  invented  by  Mr. 
T\".  E.  Eendlc,  of  Westminster-chambers,  Lon- 
don.    The   great  advantage  is  that   it  entirely 


has  been  considerably  enlarged  in  accordance  with  1  dispenses  with  the  use  of  putty  or  other  cement, 


plans  approved  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Rev.  John  Toone.  The  materials 
used  are  stock  bricks  for  the  walling,  red  bricks  for 
quoins,  strings,  kc,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates  and  Cooper's 
ridge   tiles.      The  windows   have  muUions   and 


and  no  painting  is  required,  and  some  small 
vertical  tubes  take  the  place  of  the  large  and 
heavy  sash  bars  used  on  the  old  system.  The 
contractors  for  the  brick  and  stone  work  are 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Insldp,  of  Longton,  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Smith  supplying  the   iron  roof.     The 


transomes  of  Corsham  Down  stone.     The  work  j  j^3^jjg(..jyjj2  ^^gj.  £25,000.     The  whole  work  has 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,   builder,    ^^^^  carried  out  tmder  the  superintendence  of 

of  Mr.  E.  M.  Richards,  the  borough  .surveyor. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Halifax  Town  Council  meeting  Colonel 
Akroyd  offered  to  hand  over  Shroggs  Park  to  the 
corporation,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  recreation 
ground  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  townspeople. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  SaviUe,  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  land  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Halifax 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Akroyd,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  expend  several  thousands  of 
pounds  upon  its  laying  out  before  dedicating  it  to 
pubUc  use. 

The  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  (the  founda- 
tion stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Mile.  Titicns.  in 
1866),  has  just  closed,  and  will  not  be  opened  again 
till  Oct.  20th,  during  the  interval  it  is  to  be  entirely 
gutted,  and  reconstructed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A,  of 
London.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  are 
the  builders. 


of  32,  Meyrick-road,  Clapham  Junction,  from 
the  designs  and  imder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E. 
SwinfenHarris,  jun.,  ai-chitect,  of  32,  Craven- 
street,  Strand,  and  Stony  Stratford. 

Bkailes. — A  new  church  at  Winderton,  in  the 
parish  of  Brailes,  was  consecrated  on  the  Ifith 
ult.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  John-street,  Adtlphi, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  of  Brailes, 
the  builder.  On  the  20th  ult. ,  the  parish  church 
of  Brailes,  which  has  been  restored  by  the  same 
architect  and  builder,  was  reopened.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  was  £4,550.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  is  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
is  worthy  of  its  ancient  name,  "  The  Cathedral 
of  the  Feldon."  It  cousists  of  a  large  chancel, 
a  nave  six  bays  in  length,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  Western  tower  rising  to  a  height  of 
120ft.,  and  a  south  porch.  The  old  14thcentm-y 
roof  of  the  chancel  still  exists,  but  the  boarding 
of  the  paneUed  ceding  to  it  was  so  decayed  it  had 
to  he  renewed.  The  old  mouldings  and  carving 
has  been  preserved  and  refixed.  All  the  old 
roof  of  the  nave  has  been  taken  off  carefully  and 
thoroughly  repaired  and  replaced  and  covered 
with  lead.  The  old  14th  century  roofs  of  the 
aisles  were ,  with  the  exception  of  one  principal, 
destroyed  about  40  years  ago,  and  renewed,  but 
not  in  accordance  with  the  old  design.  The 
north  wall  of  the  nave  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
17th  century,  with  semi-Classic  details  to  the 
arcade  and  with  miserable  clerestoiy  windows. 
All  this  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient  form. 
All  the  old  pews  (with  one  exception)  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  opened  seats  provided.  The 
church  seats,  and  all  the  doors,  are  executed  in 
oak.  A  new  carved  oak  pulpit,  on  a  stone  base, 
is  placed  against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  a  brass  lectern  has  been  provided. 
The  sacrariuni  has  been  laid  "with  Minton'  s  tiles, 
and  several  of  the  patterns  are  reproduced  from 
fragments  which  were  found  in  the  church.  All 
the  old  plaster  and  whitewash  has  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  and  the  old  stone  has  been 
cleaned  and  re-pointed.  In  the  north  aisle  there 
is  placed  a  very  fine  old  15th  century  oak  chest, 
with  an  elaborately  carved  front.  The  church 
is  lighted  with  lamps  suspended  from  the  arches, 
and  is  warmed  by  Perkins'  system  of  hot-water 
pipes. 

Blackbukn. — A  new  feature  has  been  intro- 
duced into  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Blackburn,  in 
the  shape  of  an  Altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  iu 
the  southern  transept.  It  is  entirely  executed  in 
a  combination  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  fine 
white  stone.  The  altar  is  of  the  ancient  sarco - 
phagus  form  with  arabesque  car\-ing.  Above, 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chapel,  is  a 
reredos.  The  lower  portion  includes  three  niches 
divided  by  pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
and  within  the  niches  are  statues  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Alphonsus.  Above 
the  cornice  which  stands  over  this  portion  of 
the  design  rises  in  the  centre  an  upper  niche  in 
which  is  a  statue  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  and 
a  broken  pediment  crowns  the  whole  design  at 
an  elevation  of  over  17  feet.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Goldie,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Goldie  and 
Child,  of  London,  the  architects  of  the  church, 
and  Mr.  Sharrct,  the  sculptor,  of  Preston,  has 
carried  out  the  work. 

BuESLEM. — A  valuable  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  borough  by  the  erection  of  the  new  vege- 
table market,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  Pottery  district.  The  roof  is  of  curvUinear 
form  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  supported  on  twin 
columns  with  ornamental  capitals.  On  the  crown 
of  the  roof  is  a  lantern  light  numing  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  affording  means  of 
ventilation.  The  area  covered  is  1,800  square 
yards,  of  which  420  is  covered  by  six  shops  abut- 
ting on  Quetn-street,  the  total  length  of  frontage 


who  also  designed  the  building. 

CnESTEKFiELD.  —  The  Stephenson  Memorial 
Hall,  Chesterfield,  was  opened  on  Monday. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Woodhouse,  of  Manchester, 
were  the  architects.  The  style  of  areliitecture 
is  Gothic,  of  simple  detail.  The  building  is 
faced  with  red  brick,  reUevcd  ■with  stone  dress- 
ing from  Sir  Joseph  Whit  worth's  quarries  at 
Darley  Dale.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh 
blue  slate,  capped  with  ornamental  red  ridge 
tiles.  The  public  hall  measures  CSft.  iu  length, 
46ft.  6in.  in  width,  and  is  40ft.  high  to  the  ceil- 
ing. In  the  body  of  the  hall  ch,airs  are  provided 
to  seat  500  people.  Messrs.  Chadwick  k  Co.,  of 
Masbro' ,  were  the  contractors. 

Glasqow. — The  building  of  the  new  Central 
Theatre,  Glasgow,  is  progressing  rapidly.  In 
the  Italian  style,  the  building  when  completed 
will  be  four  stories  in  height,  with  basements 
and  attics  in  addition.  There  is  a  frontage  of 
144ft.  to  Sauchiehall-street,  90ft.  to  Renfield- 
street,  and  145ft.  to  Renfrew-lane.  The  height 
of  the  building  above  the  foot  pavement  to  the 
top  of  the  balustrade  which  finishes  the  front 
elevations  will  be  about  66ft.  The  elevation  of 
the  street  or  shop  story,  loft,  in  height,  con- 
sists of  iron  standards  and  massive  stone  piers, 
while  those  at  the  main  entrance  are  of  polished 
Peterhead  granite,  and  have  moidded  bases  and 
caps,  wliich  are  surmoimted  by  a  frieze  and  cor- 
nice. When  first  designed  the  building  was  to 
have  had  a  large  haU,  extending  behind  the  shops 
to  Renfrew-lane,  but  after  the  burning  of  the 
Theatre-Royal  overtures  were  made  to  the  direc- 
tors to  convert  this  part  of  the  block  into  a 
theatre.  The  directors,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  resolved  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  theatre  instead  of  the  larger  haU 
tirst  intended,  and,  with  the  view  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  most  modem  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  such  build- 
ings, commissioned  Mr.  Frank  Mateham,  of 
London,  to  arrange  the  interior  of  the  intended 
theatre  and  its  adjuncts,  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  architect,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  I.A.,  St. 
Vincent  Street,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
whole  works  are  being  executed.  The  theatre 
will  accommodate  about  2,000  persons. 

Meteopoeitan  Bo.iED  OF  WoEiS. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Board  on  Friday,  a  deputation 
from  inliabitants  and  owners  of  property  in 
StockweU  and  Brixton,  headed  by  Alderman 
Mc Arthur,  M.P.,  presented  a  memorial  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  floodings  from  wliich  the  district 
has  suffered  several  times  since  last  autumn. 
The  memorial  pointed  out  that  while  the  sewers 
in  this  district  are  large  enough  for  ordinary 
pui-poses,  they  were  insufficient  in  seasons  of 
heavy  rainfall,  and  urged  the  Board  to  take 
early  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
disastrous  floods.  The  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  works  committee,  as  was  also  another  from 
the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey,  urging  the  Board  to 
expedite  the  commencement  of  the  metropolitan 
improvements  authorised  to  be  carried  out  in 
Tooley-street,  Dockhead,  and  Bermondsey. 
The  vestry  of  St.  Luke  having  again  applied 
for  a  further  loan  of  £69,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  Golden-lane  improvements,  and  having 
also  rescinded  the  resolution  passed  by  them  on 
the  24th  September,  1S7S,  expressing  the 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Storey,  their 
late  representative,  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  property  in  the  parish  required  for 
public  improvemtnts,  it  was  agreed  to  grant 
them  a  temporary  loan  of  £40,000  for  two  years, 
satisfaction  being  expressed  that  the  vestry  had 
purged  itself.  The  engineer  to  the  Board 
recommended  that  the  impr.jvement  at  the  Angel, 
Islington,  be  carried  out  by  the  Board's  general 
contractors,  Messrs.  John  Mowlcm  and  Co., 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
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mittee,  with  po-n-er  to  act.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Sir  Hcniy  A.  Hunt,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  final  awaril  in  the  Pear  Tree-court  (Clerken- 
wcll;  Improvemeut  Scheme,  under  the  Artisans' 
DweUing-s  Improrement  Act,  1875. 

Oleilim. — An  addition  to  the  Oldham  Work- 
house has  been  opened.  The  new  buildings 
comprise  three  blocks  consisting  of  two  pavilion 
wards  and  an  administrative  buildina:  in  the 
centre.  Each  pavilion  is  two  stories  high  and 
contains  in  each  story  a  ward  84ft.  by  24ft., 
with  a  total  accommodation  in  all  the  buildings 
of  1.50  beds.  There  is  also  a  day-room  to  each 
ward  24ft.  by  24ft.,  a  scidleiy,  bath,  andnurses' 
rooms.  The  warming  and  ventilating  have  been 
intrusted  to  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland,  of 
Manchester,  who  have  very  successfully  carried 
out  their  arrangement  by  means  of  their  patent 
Manchester  open  firegrates,  which  pass  volumes 
of  pure  warm  air  into  the  wards,  and  Shorland' s 
patent  vertical  pipes,  which  supply  an  unlimited 
amount  of  cold  air  without  draught ;  the  com- 
bined arrangement  being  that  the  air  of  the 
wards  is  regulated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  iiressed  bricks  inside, 
painted  and  distempered  in  pleasing  colours, 
having  a  dado  4ft.  high  round  the  rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about  £12,000,  and 
the  general  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  "Whitaker,  of 
Oldham.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Edward  Potts,  architect,  Old- 
ham. 

Eexfeew. — The  police  committee  of  the  county 
of  Renfrew  have  given  instructions  to  Mr.  Darid- 
son,  architect,  Paisley,  to  except  estimates  for, 
and  proceed  with  the  erection  of  police-station 
buildings  at  Bridge  of  Weir  and  Newton  Meams ; 
these  being  the  first  two  of  a  number  of  similar 
bunding  they  propose  to  erect  throughout  the 
county.  Previous  to  estimates  being  taken  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary  and 
approved  of.  Tlie  outside  of  the  buildings  are 
in  the  Scotch  style.  Owing  to  the  reduced  value 
of  labour  and  materials  the  estimates  given  ia 
are  rather  under  the  probable  cost  stated  by  the 
architect  when  the  plans  were  submitted. 

Sutton  Coldfield. — A  new  Congresrational 
chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Sutton  Coldfield, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  George  Ingall,  of  Biraiing- 
ham.  The  church  is  designed  for  G36  sittings  on 
the  floor  and  the  gallery,  and  wUl  have  clear 
external  dimensions  of  7Sft.  by  40ft.  The  por 
tion  of  the  building  included  in  the  present  con 
tract  will  provide  about  300  sittings  on  the  floor 
and  100  in  the  end  gallery.  The  church  will  be 
of  Gothic  design,  faced  with  pressed  bricks  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  gallery  entrance  and 
staircase  are  to  be  in  the  tower,  which  forms  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  structure,  and  is  to  be 
strrmounted  by  a  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  over 
100ft.  from  the  ground  level.  The  roof  -n-ill  be 
partly  open-timbered,  carried  on  hammer-beam 
pnncipals,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  fittings 
•are  to  be  stained  red  deal.  The  arcWtects  are 
Messrs.  IngaU  and  Hughes,  Temple-row  West, 
Birmmgham  ;  and  tte  contract  for  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  chui-ch  and  vestry  is  taken  by  Messrs. 
Horsley  Brothers  for  £2,128. 
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CHIPS. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  first  section  of  the  East 
Xorfolk  Extension  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
system— from  Wrexham  to  Coltishall  and  Buxton 
Lamas — was  opened  for  traffic.  The  construction 
of  the  extension  from  Buxton  to  Aylsham  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward. 

A  piece  of  wall-painting  was  dug  up  in  Dyer- 
street,  Cirencester,  last  week.  It  has  been  care- 
fully cemented  at  the  back  and  framed,  and  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Corinium  Museum  in  that  town.  It 
is  believed  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  rooms  whose  beautiful  pavements  discovered  in 
the  same  locality  30  years  since  form  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Cirencester  Museum  of  Roman 
Remains. 

The  town  council  of  Great  Yarmouth  have 
adopted  plans  for  a  new  pohce-station,  cells,  and 
chief  constable's  residence,  prepared  by  the 
borough  surveyor,  and  have  empowered  a  com- 
mittee to  accept  a  tender  for  the  same.  The  esti- 
mated outlay  is  £1,.500. 

The  town  council  of  Tenby  have  adopted  plans, 
prepared  by  their  borough  surveyor,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sewerage  of  that  town,  and  have 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanc- 
tion to  carrv  the  same  out,  and  to  borrow  for  it  the 
sum  of  £7,100. 
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Ax  Old  Mason-.  (Tour  sketch  of  old  church  arcading 
shows  a  by  no  means  common  mode  of  junction  of  r~ 
and  tower  arches.  Certainly  not  a  desiiuble  one 
when  the  arch  is  made  to  spring  in  the  -way  shoTvn 
there  is  an  unpleasant  weakness  apparent  in  the  pier. 
yve  do  not  like  to  say  it  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  old  masons,  though  probably  it  was.  Sketch  S  is 
the  proper  construction.)- T.  Hedges.  (We  cannot 
insert  anonymous  letters.) -G.  J.  S.  (We  have  heard 
of  the  "silicate  paint,"  but  do  not  know  of  the 
"sihca"  preparation  you  speak  of.  The  foi-mer  is 
suitable  foraU  pui-poses  of  wall  painting,  and  the  paint 
may  be  obtained  from  the  works,  Charlton.  There  is 
also  a  "  soluble  silica  "  used  as  a  preseivative  of  stone.) 
—Goth.  (Moulded  caps  without  carving  were  preva- 
lent during  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  The 
simple  moulded  capital  may  be  seen  at  Tintem,  Nctley, 
and  other  buildings.  The  dove  used  as  a  corbel  would 
not  be  orthodox  in  any  style.) 
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Jt;o.     (.4.  bath-room  would  be  an  acquisition  if  it  can  be 
pro-yided  economically.) 
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THE  NEW  ROAD  AND  PROMENADE, 

RAMSGATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sm, — Prolonged  absence  on  the  Continent  on 
business  has  prevented  us  from  taking  earlier 
notice  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  on  the  1st 
inst.  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Green,  of  St.  La-wreuce-on- 
Sea,  inclosing  copy  of  letter  from  him  which  he 
stated  had  been  read  before  the  Commissioners. 

Being  the  authors  of  a  design  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  cross  Harbour-street  on  the  level,  we 
therefore  assume  that  ours  is  one  of  those  which 
is  under  reconsideration.  And  as  Mr.  V.  Green 
makes  a  suggestion  in  his  letter  that  by  adopting 
certain  structural  alterations  he  considers  his 
dtsign  would  be  the  most  suited  to  the  purpose, 
these  alterations,  comprising  part  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  our  scheme,  and  being  in  no 
way  whatever  implied  or  indicated  in  his  very 
original  and  peculiarly  impracticable  one,  we 
should  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  these 
remarks,  which  we  will  confine  to  as  Umited  a 
space  as  possible,  that  the  publicity  he  has  ob- 
tained in  your  widely-circulated  and  influential 


journal  may  not  lead  your  readers  to  an  01- 
foimded  conclusion.  AVe  have  not  the  honour  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  such  engi- 
neer (?)  as  sir.  Green,  or  of  lus  design,  how- 
ever great  or  lesser  prophet  he  may  be,  and 
entirely  repudiate  the  insinuation  that  the  lines 
of  route  indicated  on  our  drawings  are  in  any 
way  attributable  to  inspiration  from  him.  The 
route  ha-ving  been  selected  by  us  after  a  carefiU 
personal  inspection  of  the  locality,  and  laid  out 
in  conformity  -with  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Committee,  and  what  appeared  to  us  to  best  meet 
the  reqirirementa  of  the  case. 

Assuming  that  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
seaward  portion  of  his  scheme  is  natm-ally  a 
con'ect  one,  we  should  not  at  all  be  disposed  to 
think  that  any  amount  of  prophecy  would  com- 
pensate for  such  an  absence  of  engineering,  or 
even  common- sense  capacity,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  would  seriously  propose  to  such 
a  responsible  corporation  as  the  Commissioners 
of  the  town  of  Ramsgate  that  they  shoidd  adopt 
any  scheme  so  devoid  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
engineering  contingencies  as  that  implied  in  liis 
proposition  to  bracket  a  large  portion  of  an  im- 
portant public  road  and  promenade  for  a  consi- 
derable width  from  the  face  of  a  c.lifl:'  of  such  an 
uncertain  character  as  chalk,  and  that  -without 
any  other  means  of  external  support.  Perhaps 
his  power  of  prophecy  may  even  go  beyond  the 
ordinaiy  limits  of  the  older  prophets,  and  he 
may  add  to  such  power  the  gift  o£  performing 
miracles,  thus  being  enabled  to  achieve  stability 
where  no  engineer  (r)  not  educated  in  the  school 
of  prophecy  would  attempt  the  development  of  a 
scheme  which  might  ultimately  give  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  a  miraculous  iuterventiou  to  pre- 
vent serious  disaster.  Proceeding  to  a  more 
serious  consideration  of  the  designs  in  question, 
we  would  particularly  -svish  to  dii-ect  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  paragraph  contained  in 
Mr.  V.  Green's  letter:— "In  order  to  comply 
-with  the  instructions,  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  -n-ith  the  Military -road,  my  working 
drawings  show  portions  of  the  pavement  of  Sion 
Hill  and  of  the  new  road  opposite  thereto  sup- 
ported by  cantilevers.  If,  however,  the  Board 
of  Trade"  wiU  permit,  as  no  doubt  they  wiU,  the 
placing  of  a  few  iron  columns  where  the  stone 
posts  now  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  Militaiy-road, 
such  cantilevers  may  be  dispensed  with."  We 
may  remark  that  our  design  specially  includes 
an  arrangement  similar  to  that  for  the  iii'st  time 
suggested  by  Mr.  V.  Green  in  the  above  para- 
granh,  and  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  our 
scheme  is  the  only  feasible  one  of  the  two.  We, 
therefore,  object  that  Mr.  Green,  having  sub- 
mitted a  design  embodying  a  totally  ditferent 
and  impracticable  method  of  construction,  is 
not  justified  in  his  endeavour  to  substitute  for 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  impracticable 
part  of  his  scheme,  an  arrangement  which  he  has 
not  even  suggested  in  the  first  instance,  but 
forms  one  of  the  essential  features  of  that  of  a 
competitor,  any  more  than  we  should  dream  of 
claiming  such  wonderful  gradients  as  he  has 
asserted  can  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  his 
design,  a  glance  at  the  Parliamentary  section 
being  sufficient  to  show  that  even  if  such 
gradients  could  be  obtained  without  incon- 
venience to  the  adjoining  houses,  or  serious 
alteration  of  gradients  in  adjacent  street  ap- 
proaches, would  iuvolve  such  departures  from 
the  Parliamentary  levels  as  would  necessitate  the 
exceeding  of  the  vertical  limits  of  deviation 
allowed  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  ParHament. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  V.  Green  withholds  his 
motto,  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which  design 
of  the  vast  number  submitted  in  competition 
claims  the  honour  of  his  paternity.  We  are 
therefore  dependent  entirely  upon  his  letter  and 
the  published  plans  for  infoimation. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  the  above,  which 
we  consider  necessary  to  protect,  not  only  our 
own  interests,  but  those  also  of  fair  competi- 
tion,— We  are,  &c., 

Via  Meliok  Itee  Bkevitjs. 
London,  July  14th. 

COMPETITIONS. 
SiK, — I  am  surprised  that  architects  do  not 
forswear  aU  competitions  where  the  selection  of 
the  premi.ated  dra-n-ings  is  not  left  to  a  pro- 
fessional judge  and  the  conditions  not  absolutely 
enforced.  Mr.  Taixing's  letter  refers  to  one 
instance  (of  many),  where  a  design  submitted 
could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  amount  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the   competing   architects,  yet 
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the  author  receives  the  commission,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  more  straightforward  comiJetitors.  All 
designs  -n-hich  do  not  obseiTC  the  conditions  of  a 
competition  should  he  at  once  ruled  out. 

Aji  instance  occurs  to  me.  In  a  competition 
for  cemetery  chapels,  &c.,  in  Lancasliire,  the 
aniomit  (inclusive)  was  fixed  at  £o,000.  From 
the  drawings  submitted  two  sets  were  premiated. 
Tlie  local  authorities  were  told  on  competent  and 
disinterested  authority  that  the  cost  of  carrjoug 
out  the  first  selected  design  would  be  nearly 
double  the  amount  stipidated.  The  "authority" 
thereupon  went  into  a  temper,  talked  about 
"dictation,"  claimed  that  "they  knew  theii' 
own  business  best,"  and  gave  the  architect  the 
commission.  The  result  is  they  have  spent 
nearly  £10,000,  as  any  professional  adviser 
woidd  have  anticipated.  Several  similar  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  county  to  my  knowledge. 

A  union  of  competing  architects  would  do  a 
good  work  if  by  them  the  legality  of  selections 
against  the  plain  wording  of  the  conditions  of 
competition  could  be  tested.  Common- sense 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  an  action  could 
be  maintained. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  R. 


of  rule  17,  section  20,  and  will  have  no  wood- 
work of  any  description  nearer  to  a  flue  than 
two  inches  unless  the  supersurface  is  rendered  or 
pargetted,  and  will  apply  this  ride  to  joists, 
rafters,  slating  battens,  floorboards,  laths,  skirt- 
ings, and  stairstriugs,  so  important,  in  my  belief, 
is  the  external  surface  rendering  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fabric  against  fire. — I  am,  &c. 

T.  E.  Kmightley. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  COMPETI- 
TION. 
SiK, — In  yoirr  notice  of  this  day's  date  of  the 
designs  for  the  above,  reference  is  made  to  the 
anonymous  circular  which  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  Corporation,  and  although  it  is  not  stated 
openly  that  I  sent  it,  the  inference  is  that  I  know 
sometliing  about  it.  Allow  me,  therefore,  most 
positiveh'  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  I  have 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  you 
have  my  authority  to  pledge  me  to  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  guineas  to  any  charity  which  the 
Schools  Committee  may  name  it  it  can  be  proved 
that  I  promoted  it,  directly  or  indirectly . — I  am, 

&e.,  T.    E.    KxiGIITLET. 

lOG,  Cannon-street,  E.G.,  July  11. 


THE  GLOUCESTER  ASTLOI  COMPETI- 
TION. 

Sm, — In  readingyour  notice  of  the  Gloucester 
competition  last  week  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in  placing  the 
designs  of  arcliitects  before  a  clerk  of  works  for 
examination  is  very  derogatory  to  the  profession 
generally,  and  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the 
effect  competitions  have  of  lowering  the  profes- 
sion in  the  estimation  of  the  pubUc.  That  the 
magistrates  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  it  is 
evident,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  they  would  themselves  think  if  they  were 
to  experience  similar  treatment  to  that  received 
at  theii'  hands  by  the  competing  architects. 

If  the  magistrates  feel  imable  to  adjudicate 
themselves  without  professional  assistance,  the 
ordinary  course,  as  adopted  in  other  competi- 
tions, would  be  to  appoint  an  architect  to 
report  to  them  on  the  designs. — I  am,  &c., 

A  LOOKEE-ON. 


BUILDING  ACT  PRO^^SIONS— PARGET- 
TING  FLUES— JENNINGS  v.  DUNCAN. 

SiE, — The  report  of  this  case  may,  I  think, 
induce  builders  to  resist  pargetting  the  outsides 
of  flues,  although  the  Act  of  Parliament  (with 
all  due  deference  to  the  Chief  Justice)  says  it 
shall  be  done.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  have  the  outer  surfaces  of  all  flues 
pargetted  from  the  under  sides  of  joists  to 
the  top  lines  of  skirtings,  and  from  the 
under  sides  of  topmost  ceiling  to  the  level  of 
slates  whilst  the  walls  are  being  carried  up,  the 
cost  being  insignificant,  and  the  sa\"ing  of  future 
trouble  and  expense  unportant. 

That  smoke  frequently  finds  its  way  out  behind 
the  skirting-board  is  the  experience  of  all  owners 
of  house  property :  tenants  become  alarmed, 
have  fears  of  the  premises  being  on  fire,  the 
skirting-board  has  to  be  taken  down,  paper, 
paint,  and  decoration  .'damaged,  and  rendering 
or  pargetting,  after  all,  has  to  be  done.  Why 
not,  therefore,  do  it  in  the  first  instance,  and 
avoid  vexatious  expense  r  taking  care  that  it  is 
kept  intact,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  carpenter 
fixing  his  short  joists  or  turning  pieces,  the 
joiner  driving  in  his  plugs,  or  the  bellhanger 
mutilating  it. 

I  ask  compliance  with  this  rule,  and  say  that 
on  grounds  of  economy  builders  will  find  their 
account  in  its  obsers-ance ;  but  if  I  am  met  with 
opposition  I  will  enforce   the  third   paragraph 


THE   STONE    AT    LEWANICK. 
SiE, — This  stone  possesses  much  interest.     I 
send  you  a  perspective  view,  made  about  four 


PLANS  OF   FARM-BUILDINGS   AT   THE 
KILBURN  EXHIBITION. 

SiE, — The  thanks  of  the  competitors  are  due  to 
you  for  drawing  attention  to  the  recent  JImco 
at  Kilbum. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  council  are  much  to 
blame  for  issuing  such  vague  instructions.  So 
early  as  March  last  the  attention  of  the  secretary 
was  dra-wu  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion in  the  conditions,  that  no  locahty  was  speci- 
fied, nor  schedule  of  prices  furnished,  and  that 
as  the  prices  of,  materials  and  labour  vary  so 
much  in  different  counties,  the  estimates  would 
be  worthless  and  tend  only  to  mislead.  It  was 
also  especially  observed  that  as  detailed  specifi- 
cations and  bills  of  quantities  were  required  the 
competitors  would  be  put  to  great  expense,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  be  disqualified 
solely  on  the  ground  of  cost.  There  was  then 
ample  time  to  amend  the  conditions,  but  nothing 
was  done  ;  we  suffer  in  consequence,  and  somo 
of  us  have  the  unprecedented  honour  of  being 
commended  in  one  sentence  of  the  report  for  that 
wliich  is  practically  declared  to  be  worthless  in 
the  next. 

But  to  my  mind  the  greatest  injustice  to  the 
competitors  was  the  closing  of  the  building  in 
which  the  plans  were  deposited  during  the  three 
first  (and  best)  days  of  the  show,  thereby  pre- 
venting visitors  most  likely  to  be  in  a  position 
to  reward  us  for  our  labour  from  inspecting  our 
work.  Some,  perhaps,  will  console  themselves 
that  we  are  treated  no  worse  than  those  fifty-six 
competitors  'at  ,the  Cardiff  show  who  exhibited 
plans  of  farm  cottages,  and  in  like  manner  were 
all  disqualified  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Sample  was  one  of  the  judges  on 
both  occasions. — I  am,  <Scc.,  Paeteeee. 


years  since,  which  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  it. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite's  explanation  I  had  heard 
before  from  others,  and  also  that  the  number  of 
holes  was  symbolical  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia.  But  how  could  it  be  intended  for  lighting 
purposes  when  the  height  to  top  is  only  1ft.  Uin. 
from  ground?  It  would  have  been  a  much 
better  plan  to  have  had  cups  of  iron  on  the  top 
of  sticks,  similar  to  what  were  carried  about, 
than  to  have  carved  and  polished  a  slab  of 
granite  which  set  so  low  would  be  inefficient  for 
illumination,  and  awkward  and  dangerous. 
Besides,  why  .should  light  have  been  required  at 
all,  and  why  more  in  this  church  than  a  thousand 
others?  I  have  during  the  last  forty  years 
visited  a  great  number  of  old  churches, 
but  never  met  with  another  instance  of  such  a 
thing.  The  example  at  Westminster,  in  niche, 
though  high  enough  to  afford  light,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  as  likely  used —as  it  possesses^a  flue — for 
heating  food. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hiU  at  Lewanick,  away 
from  the  village,  is  another  antiquity  of  interest 
— the  remains  of  a  cross.  The  cause  of  erection 
is  unknown.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
visitors  to  this  neighbourhood  to  the  great 
number  of  wayside  crosses  scattered  about. 
Possibly  they  were  landmarks  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  or  might  be  intended  to  direct  pilgrims 
to  the  numerous  holy  wells  for  the  which  the 
county  is  remarkable.  On  the  Lower  Basil  farm, 
St.  Clether,  are  several  of  these  crosses, 
and  also  one  of  the  wells  with  remains 
of  a  chapel  built  over  it.  The  farm  residence, 
which  is  worth  notice,  was  a  manor  house  of  the 
Trevelyan  family.  The  genial-minded  fanner, 
Mr.  Fenning,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  point 
out  the  local  antiquities  of  the  place  to  visitors. 
The  crosses  alluded  to  wUl,  I  fear,  be  soon  im- 
proved away.  One,  I  sought,  I  found  had  been 
laid  down  by  a  cottager  to  make  a  doorstep  to 
his  scullery. — I  am,  &e.,  M. 


SiE, — Judges  at  exhibitions,  such  as  that  ju.st 
concluded  at  Kilbum,  are  not  expected  to  be 
infallible,  or  to  please  everybody.  But,  when 
they  violate  conventional  and  recognised  rules, 
they  must  expect  to  be  amenable  to  public  anim- 
adversion and  rebuke.  Such,  I  apprehend,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  scores  besides  me,  is  the  posi- 
tion in  wliich  the  judges  on  the  plans  of  farm 
buildings  have  placed  themselves. 

In  declining  to  award  any  prize  for  the  reason 
assigned,  viz.,  that  "  there  are  none  of  the  plans 
combining  superior  arrangement  of  details  with 
that  economy  of  cost  which  is  essential,"  may 
be  correct  as  regards  most  of  the  plans ;  but  an 
examination  of  a  few  of  these  woidd  have  con- 
vinced any  practical  man  that  every  apartment 
and  ' '  detail ' '  requisite  for  a  farm  had  been 
efficiently  provided  for. 

A  few  of  the  plans,  however,  have  met  with 
the  quasi-approval  of  the  judges.  It  is  on  these 
I  have  to  offer  a  few  strictures.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  "com- 
mended" plans. 

Deahng  with  them  in  a  general  way,  I  would 
observe  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  straw-bam 
is  placed  either  on  one  side  of  the  buUdings  or 
otherwise  inconveniently  so.  Some  of  them  have 
either  badly  situated,  or  too  small,  root-sheds,  or 
are  totally  devoid  of  them.  Hardly  one  has 
more  than  one  loose  box,  and  some  of  them 
none.  The  latter  is  the  case  for  a  farm  of  150 
acres,  where  stalls  for  12  horses  and  10  cows 
arc  erected.  All  have  open,  or  partially  un- 
covered, yards,  and  not  one  provides  for  a  w.c. 
for  the  servants.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  plans  in  the  room  was  the  one  which 
met  with  "liigh  commendation."  While  it 
savoured  more  or  less  of  the  defects  of  the 
"commended"  plans,  some  of  its  shortcomings 
.are  more  glaring.  It  affords  room  for  1 1 2  cows, 
but  inadequate  sheds  for  young,  or  store  cattle, 
and  tlie.se  are  partially  uncovered.  For  all  that 
stock  the  root-house  is  only  20ft.  by  20ft.,  and 
it  has  no  doorway  for  carts  to  empty  the  roots ; 
but  that  would  be  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  passage  to  and  in  front  of 
it  is  only  10ft.  wide,  which  no  horse  coiUd  turn 
a  cart  in.  There  is  only  one  loose  box,  where  a 
cow  at  calving,  or  a  mure  at  foaUng,  and  after- 
wards accommodated,  could  be  turned  in.  For 
all  this  stock  the  straw-bam  is  only  -JOft.  by  20ft. ; 
but  the  planner  has  made  up  for  this  and  other 
stint  room  by  a  liberal  allowance  for  some  .50 
pigs.  Tliere  is  a  wide  gangway  in  the  middle  of 
the  building  intended  for  a  direct  pas-sage  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  but  our  "  liighly  com- 
mended" architect  (?)  has  inadvertently,  and  no 
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doubt  iiaobserved  hy  the  sage  judges,  planted 
down  the  bam  midway,  which,  of  course,  forms 
an  effectual  barrier.  Further  commeut  is  \ui- 
necessarj-.  The  judges  may  be  clever  at  super- 
intendiag  sewage  works,  and  the  like,  but  thoy 
were  incompetent  for  the  work  they  took  in  hand. 
According  to  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of 
practical  and  representative  men  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  whose  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  farm  aichitecture,  they  are  at  one 
as  to  tiie  necessity  of  covered  yards  for  cattle. 
But  oiu*  Exhibition  judges  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  such  buildings  were  in  existence, 
or  that  anyone  whose  opinion  was  worth  having 
had  studied  the  matter,  and  their  patrons,  the 
directors,  seem  to  have  been  equally  oblivious 
and  culpable  in  this  great  branch  of  agricultural 
industry.- — I  am,  iic,  Agiucola. 


j:utti'cammuuicati0n. 


QV£STIOXS. 

[5S23.1  —  Ammonia  Stain.— "Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  infoi-m  me  how  to  stain  deal  with  the  fore- 
g'oing-  stain,  and  the  best  kind  of  vaniish  to  use  after- 
wards ?— E.  O.  B. 

[58*24.]— Damp  Inside  "Wall.— The  walls  in  the 
bail  of  a  mansion  erected  seven  years  ag'O  were  plostercd 
in  Portland  cement  in  imitation  of  Ashlar,  and  have  a 
hard  polished  surface.  In  damp  weather  water  trickles 
down  them  on  to  the  floor.  They  never  got  any  coating' 
since  the  trowel  left  them.  I  shall  be  greatiy  obhtred  if 
some  correspondent  will  tell  me  the  best  remedv  J — 
Tyrone. 

[5825.]— Architect  and  Client. —I  should  be 
obliged  if  some  readtr  of  the  Bi'ilding  News  would  give 
me  some  information  on  the  f  oUowins-  point : — About  three 
months  ago  I  was  instructed  by  a  client  to  prepare  plans, 
specification,  and  quantities  for  a  house  to  cost  about 
£S00,  which  was  done,  and  tenders  obtained  ;  but  my 
client,  hearing- that  I  had  included  2  per  cent,  as  "sur- 
veyor's fees,"  which  he  considers  was  not  right,  has  re- 
solved, without  consulting  me,  to  take  the  works  alto- 
gether out  of  my  hands,  and  is  now  negotiating  with 
some  builders  to  see  if  the  work  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  my  super\isioD,  but.  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  mi/  2'l(i'ts 
(which,  by  the  way,  were  left  in  my  chent's  custody  for 
consideration  when  I  last  saw  him)  oc  r..  /-  r.irrff  out. 

1  might  add  that  my  client  holding  a  I.  I  :  !  :'.  ,  .  1 
quantities,  which  did  not  in  themsSve-  1  '- 
included  as  "smveyor's  fees,"  the  con:  i  ,! 
hy  Utter  (unknown  to  my  client)  to  m             !  ,      -      i  ^t 

2  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  me  as  usual,  beluvinpr  tliat  to  be 
a  proper  course.  I  sluiU  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  best 
course  for  me  to  take  in  the  matter,  and  what  I  should  be 
justified  in  recovering  from  my  client  for  the  ■n'ork  I  have 
done  !— ANXIOUS  Inquirer. 

[5S2G.]— Half-Timbered  "Work.— What  is  the  best 
form  of  eonsti-uctinn  for  half-timbered  fronts  in  exposed 
situations,  the  walls  up  to  tirst-floor  level  being  built  of 
brick  ?  "Would  oak  or  red  pine  be  best  for  tiie  pm^pose  .'— 
BouTii  Coast. 

[5S27.]— Tour.— Could  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Building  News  inform  an  intending  tourist  of  any  places 
of  interest  (arehitoctiiral  and  geological]  from  the  NortJi  nf 
Derbyshire  along e;ist  coast  asfarsouth  as  London,  thence 
across  to  "Wales  and  along  west  coast  to  Chester!  Any 
suggestion  for  deviating  from  above  coui-se  would  also  be 
very  thankfully  received. — Pedestrian. 

[5828.]— Modellingr.— I  should  very  much  like  to 
commence  modelling  in  plaster,  but  do  not  know  how. 
"Would  some  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  kindly  give 
one  some  information  as  to  the  necessary  tools,  cements, 
casts,  and  other  requisites,  and  cost  of  same,  also  if  there 
be  any  cheap  work  on  modelling  ■ — ^Amateur. 

[5829.]— Measurine-  Spii*e.— "Will  any  practised 
sketcher  inf  oi-m  me  of  the  readiest  wav  to  measm-e  a  large 
spii-e  without  mounting  same  .'  The  one  I  am  about  to 
essay  is  ornamented  by  gabled  lights  in  sevei-al  stages,  and 
the  angles  of  the  octagon  stai-t  a  new  curve  upward  from 
the  cill  of  every  light.  Any  useful  hint  will  be  appreciated 
by— Tyro. 

[5630.]— Sketching-. —Am  desirous  of  sketching  (for 
10  or  12  days)  some  half-timbered  and  Queen  Anne  work 
about  the  Midland  counties.  "Would  any  fellow  student 
advise  best  district,  stating  pomts  of  interest  tn  route  or 
•within  easy  distance  of  some  central  place  I  "^''ould 
Cheshire  be  a  good  field  with  Chester  as  head-quarters  .'— 

NORTIICSIBKIAN. 

[5S31.J— Wire  to  Improve  Sound.— Perhaps  some 
of  yom-  readers  can  t«ll  me  of  instances  where  the  strain- 
ing of  wires  across  a  hall  orlai-ge  room  has  been  effective 
in  improving  the  soimd.  Any  information  as  to  the  heicht 
from  the  floor,  the  size,  and  distance  apart  of  the  wires 
will  be  acceptable.— G.  G. 

[6S32.]— Goethe's  Letters  on  Art-  — "Will  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  where  Goethe's  "Letters  on  Ai-t " 
may  be  found  \  Aie  they  translated  with  his  other  works 
in  the  Bohn  Librarj- !— C.  E.  "W. 

[5833.]— Architect's  Charg-es.-T  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  would  favour  me  with  a  reply  on  the 
following  question— viz.,  I  have  pn'-pared  preUminarj' 
sketches  and  designs,  general  drawings,  plans,  elevations. 
&c.,  working  details  and  specifieation  for  a  new  building, 
have  also  obtained  tenders  from  several  contractors,  the 
lowest  amounting  to  £2,000.  The  tender  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  work  has  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  I  may 
say  the  amoimt  of  the  accepted  tender  is  qnit«  satisfactorv 
to  my  chent.  I  have  also  m.ade  copies  of  plans  for  use  o*f 
corporation.  I  wish  to  know  what  percentage  I  cm 
legally  claim  frommy  client  for  the  work  above  mentioned 
(exclusive  of  personal  superinteudence  of  building:  — -V 

BfBSCRIBEB, 


[5634.] -Ball-room  Floor.-  Has  any  architect  used 
indiaj-ubber  under  a  floor  for  dancing  on,  and  v\ith  what 
success,  and  how  put  in  !  Ball-room  is  oOft.  by  30ft.  wide, 
joists  12in.  by  2.iin.,  with  bearing  in  centre,  covered  with 
pitch-pine  flooring. — Akchitelt. 

[5S36.]— Cast-iron  Girders.- "Willanyof  my  fellow- 
readers  kindly  give  me  an  easy  method  of  finding  the 
breaking  weight  of  cast-iron  gilders  l—Y.  J.  F. 

[5S3G.]— Removing  Etildew from  Engravings. 
—I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  reader  can  tell  me  by  what 
means  I  can  remove  yellow  danap  marks  or  mildew  from 
an  engraving. — E.  "W.  J. 

[5S37.]— Tile  Painting.— Could  any  one  give  me 
information  on  this  subject  as  to  the  pigments  and  other 
materials  required,  where  they  may  be  obtained,  &'c.,  or 
recommend  me  any  good  handbook  on  the  matter  ? — 
T.  Y. 

[5S36.]— Weight  of  Pipes.-In  p.  282  of  Nystrom's 
"  Pocket  Book  of  MecJianics,"  a  nile  for  finding  the 
weight  of  pipes  is  given,  thus  :— The  diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  inches,  measured  from  inside  to  outside,  multiplied  by 
^c  eo-eflicient  for  the  metal,  will  be  the  weight  in  poimds 
per  linear  foot.  The  co-efficient  for  lead  is  OlOOo,  rolled 
irou  0-(.>S76,  cast  iron  OOSll,  &c.,  &c.  It  seems  a  very 
simple  rule,  and  yet  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  "Will  some 
reader  kindly  explain,  it  ? — A.  H. 


REPLIES, 

[5773.1-Iiime.— In  reply  to  "Walter  F.  Bead,  what 
"W.  F.  R. "  says  with  respect  to  first  grinding  -stone 
affording  a  meagre  lime  and  not  hydraulic,  unless  so 
gi-ound  before  burning,  is  worthy  of  notice,  ;is  it  proves 
what  mi^ht  be  imagined,  namely,  tliat  the  heat  cannot 
be  equal  in  a  lai-ge  piece  of  stone,  and  that  to  uvoid  over- 
burning  the  outside,  the  inner  portions  of  stone  will  be 
under-burnt,  and  that  where  an  excess  of  alumina  does 
not  exist,  that  part  only  of  such  being  thoroughly  bmiat 
will  cause  the  lime  to  be  deficient  of  hydraulic  property. 
and  which  might  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  all 
meagre  limestones  would  not  be  much  better  ground 
before  being  bmut,  and  placed,  in  so  doing,  in  T\ii'e  trays 
to  draw  out  at  the  side,  like  an  ordinary  wood-drawer, 
and  to  be  inclined  and  in  continuous  planes  inclosed  by 
sides,  and  having  intervening  trays  containing  fuel,  like- 
wise to  draw  out,  and  the  spaces  between  to  be  contained 
by  convergent  planes  of  ti'ays,  being  smallest  at  the  upper 
end,  and  there  enteiing  the  furnace  shaft  or  smoke 
flue.  It  would  perhaps  be  expensive  at  first,  but 
possibly  afterwards  repay,  as  the  limestone  would 
most  probably  be  mucdi  more  quickly  burnt,  and  be 
very  superior.  I  put  this  as  a  su^estion,  but  of  comse 
cannot  vouch  tQiat  it  would  answer. "  It  may  be  already  in 
use,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  such  method  is 
in  use,  but  should  like  to  know  where.  "VVith  respect  to 
""W.  F.  E.'s"  question  as  to  where  poor  lime  without  any 
alumina  may  be  -found,  and  in  wlxich  he  refers  to  my 
statement  that  poor  limes  contain  no  alumina,  to  be  stiict 
I  should  say  that  poor  limes  may  contain  no  alumina, 
and  that  they  cannot  contain  any  sufficient  quantity  of  it 
to  render  them  hydraulic— that  is,  supposing  that  a  cer- 
tiiin  percentage  of  alumina  would  then  icnder  the  inso- 
luble silica  soluble.  "Would  "  W.  F.  R."  kindly  send  a 
tabidated  account  of  what  analyses  he  has  made,  stating 
when  he  made  them,  and  where  in  each  case  the  stone 
was  obtained,  and  the  percentage  of  each  chemical  com- 
ponent constituents,  and  what  kind  of  lime  he  obtained, 
and  how  he  tested  it,  as  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  instructed 
further  than  at  present.  "With  respect  to  the  softening  of 
lime  through  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  I  have 
not  said  that  any  lime  will  soften  through  the  agency  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  that  chalk  lime  woidd  do  so.  I  may 
remark  to  "  "W.  F.  R.,"  who  appears  to  have  made  lime  a 
speciality,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it,  and  that  my  first  paper  was  only  intended 
as  the  merest  outline  on  the  subject,  and  to  be  sufficiently 
dependable  for  such  pm-pose  ;  but  much  exactness  of  ex- 
pression would  have  necessitated  a  longer  letter  than  I 
thought  was  necessary.  Really  pure  lime,  as  soon  as  ex- 
posed, will  absorb  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  chalk  limes  me 
quite  unsuited  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  tliat 
when  exposed  they  will  not  harden  sufficiently.  The  lime 
of  commerce  being  carbonate  or  subcai-bonate  of  lime, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  unless  the 
sihca  and  alumina  be  present  in  combination,  and  having 
previously  been  calcined,  the  lime  will,  when  exposed, 
deteriorate,  and  because  of  the  action  of  the  atmospherp. 
It  has  until  recently  been  doubtful  whether  hydrate  of 
hme  will  absorb  much,  if  any,  oxygen,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  proof  that  it  does  we'  may  be  permitted  U>  assume 
that  it  may  not.  Then  nitrogen  is  exceedingly  weak  in 
afiinity  for  substances  both  elementary  and  compotmd, 
and  generally  v^ill  require  cii-cuitous  methods  to  combine 
it  with  another  substance,  and  if  it  would  unite  with 
lime  we  shoxdd  then  have  nitrate  of  lime  as  result,  but  I 
never  heard  of  such ;  and  if  vrith  oxygen,  then  oxide  of 
lime.  I  have  heard  of  oxide  of  calcium.  AVe  have  but 
two  gases  in  the  atmosphere  which  can  deteriorate  chalk 
lime,  namely,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour. 
Now  It  is  certain  that  lime  which  is  not  hydraidic  more  or 
less  will  be  unsuited  for  exposure  to  the  damp  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  will  therefore  be  injured  by  aqueous 
vapour.  If  you  allow  that  oxygen  does  exist  in  the  chalk 
lime  mortar,  then,  as  carbon  and  oxveen  do  not  readilv 
combine,  how  can  carbon  tend  to  harden  the  lime  I  And 
if  you  do  not  allow  that  oxygen  is  present,  then  how  does 
the  carbon  tend  to  harden  the  lime,  which  gets  softer ' 
"We  have  seen  ih&  improbability  that  either  nitrogen  or 
oxygen  can  soften  the  chalk  lime,  and  we  have  no  proof 
that  aqueous  vapour  alone  is  sufficient  to  deteriorate 
challc  lime.  "We  may  form  from  chemistiy  some  slight 
idea  whether  carbonic  acid  gas  would  do  so.  I  will 
quote  from  a  University  text-book  on  Chemistry  :— 
"Carbonic  acid  exists  largely  in  nature.  It  is  found  in 
comparatively  small  quantities  in  the  gaseous  state  in  the 
atmosphere."  "It is  in  solid  combination  that  carbonic 
acid  is  found  in  the  largest  quantitv*,  forming  as  it  does 
^e^lj"  iob*^^  ^^  limestones  andmaibles,  besides  occurring 
in  less  amount  united  with  other  earths  and  metallic 
oxides."  Carbonic  acid  (COa)  =  IG  +  (i  =  22  =  atomic 
weight.  *'  AVlicn  cai-bonic  acid  is  i-equired  for  experi- 
ment it  is  usual  to  evolve  it  by  decomposing  a  carbonate 
rather  than  to  form  it  by  the  combination  of  its  elements 


For  this  purpose  place  some  marble  or  chalk  in  a  retort 
and  pour  on  it  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cullect 
the  gas  over  the  pneumatic  trough.  The  decomposition  is 
CaO,  CO2  +  Ha  =  CaCl  -{-  HO  -}-  CO2.  The  usual  test 
for  this  gas  is  lime  water.  "When  lime  water  is  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  carbonate  of  hme  is  formed,  which  is 
known  by  its  milky  colour.  The  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  au-  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  dish  contain- 
ing lime  water  in  a  room  and  leaving  it  for  a  few  hours. 
It  will  gradually  turn  niilliy,  on  account  of  its  slow  con- 
version into  carbonate  of  lime.  Carbonic  acid  is  also 
found  in  water,  and  is  of  great  use  to  plants,  since  it  pro- 
vides them  with  the  carbon  necessarj-  for  their  gi-owth .  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  one  j-art  of  tie  acid  being  absorbed  by 
one  part  of  the  water."  From  the  preceding  I  think  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  probable  that  as  chalk  lime 
is  deteriorated  after  being  made  into  mortal"  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphei-e  that  neither  oxygen  nor  nitrogen  dete- 
riorates it,  but  carbonic  acid,  combined  with  aqueous 
vapour,  and  if  "  "W.  F.  R."  does  not  feel  convinced  of  the 
probabihty  of  what  I  say,  will  he  say  what  does  tend  to 
decompose  chalk  lime  moi'tar  ?  Of  course  we  know  that 
a  chemical  compound  if  added  to  is  liable  to  destruction, 
and  if  chalk  lime  mortar  be  destroyed  what  atomic  weights 
will  be  the  result ;  will  "  W.  F.  R."  kindly  state  J— Hexey 

AilBHOSE. 

[5787.]-Strainson  Collar  Beam  Roofs.— "Would 

"B.  S."  kindly  state  how  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  **  if  the  collar  is  above  the  v\'aUs  or  foot  of  rafter,  then 
the  collar  is,  as  'S.'  says,  simply  a  strut"?  "Would 
*'  B.  S."  also,  for  our  instruction,  say  what  pressure  per 
foot  lineal  along  wall  plate  of  straight  wal's  9ft.  high, 
and  the  thickness  he  adopts  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
them  over  and  prove  that  the  breaking  joint  on  which 
with  sufficient  pressm'c  the  upper  part  of  wall  would  over- 
turn can  be  determined  before  hand  ?  And  would  he  also 
state  and  show  his  tigmes  proving  what  pressure  his  roof, 
if  it  were  straight  and  continuous,  would  horizontally 
exert  when  aided  by  the  wind  to  overturn  his  walls,  and 
-state  what  percentage  of  surplus  power  he  would  have 
left  either  in  excess  or  otherwise  '  And  if  his  ratio  of 
height  to  span  were  reduced  to  give  a  pitch  of  30',  and  if 
his  walls  were  raised  to  three  times  theii-  height  would  the 
coUar  still  be  in  compression  ?  And,  again,  if  his  roof  is 
an  ov-al  one  on  plan,  is  not  his  wall  plate  and  .also  the 
walls  well  tied  all  round  the  top,  so  thatif  any  part  should 
be  pushed  out  then  another  part  would  be  pulled  in,  and 
if  so,  does  not  this  entirely  alter  the  conditions  when 
compared  with  those  under  which  collars  are  usually  used  l 
And  if  rafters  ai-e  to  be  resisted  by  the  walls,  then  why 
not  hips,  and  why  do  they  usually  put  an  angle  tie  and 
dragging  piece  to  hold  in  a  hip  !  And  why  in  cases  where 
they  do  not  use  principals  nor  collars  do  they  dovetail  or 
notch  down  on  to  the  pUte  tie-beams  I  Engineers  fre- 
quently f oi-m  small  roofs  with  ti'usses  composed  of  five 
triangles  in  wrought  iron,  with  two  short  iron  stmts  at 
right  angles  to  and  under  the  centres  of  principals,  all 
excepting  the  principals  and  stints  in  each  truss  being  ties 
made  of,  perhaps— say,  the  collar  l.iin.  round  iron.  Can 
the  round  iron  collar  be  considered  a  strut,  because  if  it 
can  I  should  think  it  would  be  likely  to  bend  I  "Would  it 
be  tlie  most  economical  sectional  arrangement  of  metal 
for  a  strut  ?  If  we  take  an  example  of  a  wall  1-lin.  and 
9  times  its  thickness  in  height— namely,  10ft.  6in.  above 
its  base,  and  supposing  the  mortar  adhered  so  strongly  as 
to  prevent  any  joint  above  opening,  then  at  Kin.  high 
such  a  wall  would  overturn  with  half  its  own  weight,  and 
at  9  times  its  thickness  vrith  half  its  weight  midtiplied  by 
1-9  —  1-lS,  and  therefore  if  we  were  to  take  a  length 
weighing  IScwt.,  then  Icwt.  might  be  expected  if  applied 
horizontally  at  the  top  to  overturn  the  said  length  of  wall, 
if  not  tied'or  hindered  at  its  extremities,  and  about  2ft. 
lineal  of  wall  would  give  18cwt.,  and  a  roof  of  <  ne-third 
piteh  would  give  if  the  span  were  Oft.  about  o^ft.  super, 
bearing  at  ridge  a  perpendiculai*  pressure,  including 
wind  and  snow,  of  about  2^ewt.,  and  tins  discharged  along 
the  rafters  will  be  resolved  into  horizontiil  pressui-e  in  the 
ratio  of  about  4 j  to  3,  giving  about  3jcwt.  pressure  against 
one  hundredweight  ultimate  resisting  power  in  the  wall. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  if  two  collars  were  put 
in  such  away  whether  they  would  not  be  in  tension,  or  if 
not  then  how  long  the  walls  would  be  likely  to  stand.  It 
shou'd  be  recollected  that  the  ultimate  resistance  should 
be  at  least  four  times  the  greatest  possible  pressure.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  imperative  duty  not  to  mislead 
young  beginners  into  erroneous  notions  on  such  impor- 
tant questions  as  safe  roofs.  Can  "B.  S."  prove  that  in 
the  roof  I  have  just  named  the  collar  is  not  in  tension  .' — 
Hesrt  Ambeose. 

[57S7.]— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs.— I  may 
reraind  your  contributor,  Hemy  Ambrose,  that  when 
indicating  the  mode  in  which  I  thought  the  stiains  in  a 
common  collar  beam  roof  might  be  investigated,  I  said 
nothing  about  a  tie  below  the  collar,  nor  about  a  queen- 
post  truss,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
language  I  used.  !liie  experiment  he  describes  of  sobd 
slopes  instead  of  raft«rs  is  too  unlike  a  real  roof  to  be 
capable  of  satisfactorily  settling  the  question.  I  do  not 
deny  that  his  mode  of  dealing  with  it  may  give  correct 
results,  for  a  particular  case,  but  unfortunately  that  case 
excludes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  Take  the 
very  common  one  of  a  lightly  timbered  span  roof,  with 
collars,  but  no  ties  at  the  plate  level.  In  the  majority  of 
these  it  will  be  found  that  the  plates  have  been  more  or 
less  thrust  outwai-d,  and  the  rafters  have  bent  imder  their 
load.  Is  not  H.  A.'s  theory  incomp'ete  in  that  it  indi- 
cates no  force  (cross  strain}  tending  to  bend  the  rafter  ? 
He  says  he  resolves  the  forces  at  the  plates  and  apex.  I 
understand  when  a  force  is  resolved  that  it  is  spUt  up  into 
its  components.  In  this  case  I  presume  the  vertical  force 
of  the  load  on  the  rafters  would  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  acting  parallel  with  the  other  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  rafter.  H.  A.'s  theory 
deals  with  the  tii-st  of  these,  but  ignores  the  second — 
namely,  that  which  produces  cross  strain.  In  my  view, 
however,  the  really  important  thing  is  what  are  the  forces 
acting  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  collar  with  the 
rafter,  including,  of  course,  this  cross  strain.  It  is  clear 
to  mc  that  this  is  the  weak  point  in  such  roofs  as  gener- 
ally constructed,  and  the  object  of  my  original  questicn 
was  to  obtain  a  good  method  of  determining  all  the  forces 
developed  in  the  roof,  especially  those  acting  at  this 
weai  point,  and  of  finding  the  real  effect  of  the  coUai-. 
-S. 

[5S03.J— Proportion  in  Cliurch  Architecture. 
I  beg  to  thank  "  G.  H.  G."  and  Henry  Ambrose  for  their 
valued  particulars,  and  shall  be  glad  if  the  latter  would. 
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when  conTenient,  give  some  defmitions  as  to  chancels, 
towers,  &c.,  S:c.,  together  or  separately.  I  am  sure  this 
would  greatly  help,  not  only  myself,'  but  other  fellow 
students.  I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much  or  encroach- 
ing upon  youi-  space.— Perplexed  Student. 

[5811.]— Store  Floors.— Thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Ambrose 
for  his  answer  to  my  query.  I  intended  the  store  for 
com  in  biilk,  which  is  only  stowed  4ft.  deep,  giving,  I 
believe,  a  weight  of  Icwt.  3qrs.  to  the  foot  superficial.  I 
calculated  my  beams,  &c.,  to  carrj-  about  2icwt.,  includ- 
ing weight  of  timberwork,  but  thought  the  scantlings, 
when  worked  out,  appeared  to  be  veiy  heavy  compai-ed 
with  those  of  some  flooi-s  I  saw  built.  In  Wightwick's 
••  Hints  to  Architects,"  the  weight  of  a  floor  is  sold  to  be 
a  moving  load. — Safety. 

[5813.]-Eain  "Water  from  Nave  Roof.— The 
only  artistic  way  to  convey  the  water  from  the  nave  roof 
gutters  to  the  ground  is  to  adopt  the  medieval  method  of 
forming  gargoyles  to  throw  the  water  off  upon  the  roof 
of  aisle.  If  a  pipe  is  used  it  is  better  to  bring  it  down 
over  the  aisle  roof  to  the  aisle  gutter.  The  method  pro- 
posed by  "  R."  would  obviate  the  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance of  a  pipe  brought  over  the  roof  of  aisle,  and  would 
check  the  violent  rush  of  water  to  some  extent,  but  a 
plain  sunk  gutter  would  answer  the  purpose  and  avoid 
the  inartistic  pipe  over  the  slates.  In  some  churches  the 
pipes  ai-e  brought  down  under  the  slates  to  the  aisle  gut- 
ter or  atrunk  is  formed  under  the  sh»tes.  I  do  not  thinl.- 
the  hiding  of  the  conduit  at  this  juncture  necessary  ;  cer- 
taiiJy  it  is  not  desimble.  Wlen  flying  buttresses  are 
uesd,  which  is  not  often,  the  conveyance  of  the  water 
might  be  accomplished  in  at  least  a  more  satisfactory 
manner.— G.  H.  G. 

S^^'^h-^°°^'^^'^  Board  Building'.— Tes ;  apply 
at  the  olfices  of  the  Local  Govei-nment  Board.— G. 

STAIITED  GLASS. 

St.  Michael's  CirracH,  HEADrxGLET,  Leeds.— 
The  east  window  in  this  church  has  been  fiUed  with 
stained  glass,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  iu  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  the  four  chief  openings  are  as  follows  : 
—Christ  bearing  the  cross  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  the 
Resurrection ;  and  Chiist  meeting  Mary  after  the 
Resurrection ;  the  Ascension,  as  the  culminating 
event,  being  reserved  for  the  three  larger  tracery 
lights.  The  work  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the 
loth  century,  and  has  been  designed  and  painted 
by  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds  and  London,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  architect 
Leeds.  ' 


STATTJES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 
Oldham. — A  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Gooday.  M.A.,  for  over  thir- 
teen years  vicar  of  St.  James'  Parish,  Oldham,  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  church  in  which  he  was 
for  so  many  years  minister.  The  tablet  is  from  the 
design  of  W.  Kenyon  Knapp,  Esq.,  architect. 
Manchester,  who  has  also  superintended  the  work. 
The  sculptor  is  Mr.  Wm.  Crreen,  also  of  Manches- 
ter. The  mural  tablet  is  composed  of  richly- 
coloured  and  white  alabaster  and  coloured  marble. 
The  general  design  rises  from  a  siU.  under  which  is 
a  carved  stringcourse  of  natural  foliage,  ter- 
minating at  each  end  with  corbel  angels.  From 
the  upper  side  spring  the  buttresses  and  columns, 
fonmng  jambs  to  marble  panel,  on  which  is  placed 
the  inscription.  Over  the  inscription  is  a  double 
cinquefoil- headed  canopy,  richly  moulded,  the 
label  mould  being  enriched  with  crockets  and  finial 
intersecting  the  moulded  cornice.  From  the  finial 
of  each  canopy  spring  the  angle  buttresses  and 
columns  which  form  the  jambs  to  the  upper  niche 
containing  the  statue  of  the  "Good  Shepherd," 
which  stands  upon  a  carved  corbel,  composed  of 
Tine-leaves  and  grapes.  The  lower  panel  and 
upper  niche  are  connected  together  by  flying  but- 
tresses. Over  the  upper  niche  there  is  a  moulded 
canopy,  with  carved  crockets,  and  the  whole  ter- 
mmating  with  a  finial  at  apex. 

"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
Ceosbt.— A  special  meeting  of  the  Great  Crosby 
Local  Board  was  held  last  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  to 
consider  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade, 
the  engineer  to  the  board,  with  reference  to  recon- 
structing the  mouth  of  the  ouflet  sewer  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  tlie  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
generally.  The  report  set  forth  that  in  consequence 
of  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  the  original  line  of  iron 
pipes  on  the  foreshore  had  become  completely 
detached  from  the  line  of  sewer.  Mr.  Reade  was 
of  opinion  that  any  new  works  from  the  outlet 
should  be  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any 
fui-tber  changes  that  might  take  place,  and  he 
recommended  that  the  sewage  should  be  turned 
into  Thornbeck  Pool  at  a  point  about  sixty-seven 
yards  above  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of 
spring  tides,  or  by  preference  along  another  line, 
which  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  about 
110  yards  additional  length,  and  which  would  show 
a  more  direct  course.  He  proposed  making  perma- 
nent outlet  works  with  the  view,  at  a  future  time, 
of  connecting  the  new  outlet  terminating  bv  a  sluice 
in  the  pits  iu  Mr.  Wright's  field  with  it.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  first  portion  of  the  work  was 
£1,331,  and  if  it  was  decided  to  reconstruct  tbe 


additional  part  the  extra  cost  would  be  £110,  iu  all 
£1,771.  Mr.  W.  B.  Porwood  proposed  that  the 
engineer  be  requested  to  obtain  estimates  for  tlie 
reconstruction  of  the  stone  outlet  as  plan,  and  that 
the  Little  Crosby  Board  be  informed  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  outlet  and  the  cost  of  reconstructing 
it,  and  be  requested  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
pense. That  the  Great  Crosby  drainage  be  tui-ned 
into  the  new  outlet  by  the  use  of  earthenware 
pipes  from  the  point  indicated  in  the  plan,  and  that 
estimates  be  obtained  for  the  same.  After  a  discus- 
sion Ml'.  Forwood's  motion  was  carried  bj-  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  chairman. 

Laxcastee. — The  cofferdam  at  Abbeystead  reser- 
voir works,  from  ■whence  the  town  of  Lancaster 
obtains  its  water,  burst  the  other  evening  owing  to 
the  pressure  caused  by  a  heavy  rainfall.  For  some 
months  past  a  new  compensation  reservoir  has 
been  in  course  of  construction  for  the  purjiose  of 
increasing  the  water  area  from  30  to  60  acres.  The 
coffer  dam  was  seen  to  be  imperilled  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  at  night  the  workmen,  apprehensive  of 
danger,  deserted  their  posts  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mission-room  at  Abbej'stead.  The  dam  gave  "way 
at  6  next  morning,  and  the  materials  of  all  descrip- 
tions, the  fish  pass  at  the  weir,  and  a  wooden  foot- 
bridge were  carried  away.  By  the  accident  the 
progress  of  the  work  will  be  much  retarded.  'The 
loss,  which  is  great,  will  fall  on  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Hannah,  of  Middlesborough. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pews  ex  P.iEisH  Chueches.— Dr.  Tristram,  as 
Commissai-y-Geueral  of  the  Diocesan  Coui't  of  Can- 
terbury, has  just  decided  the  cause  for  some  time 
known  as  the  "  Bexley  Faculty  Case,"  which  has 
for  the  last  few  months  created  the  greatest  interest 
in  Kent.  Early  in  the  year  the  vicar  cf  Bexley,  the 
Kev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  and  the  then  chui'chwardens, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson  and  Mr.  G.  Campkin,  filed  a 
petition  in  the  Court  praying  a  faculty  to  repair 
and  reseat  the  parish  church  of  Bexley,  and  to 
build  a  new  south  aisle,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £2,100.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
promoters  that  the  result  of  the  enlargement  and 
alterations  would  be  to  make  about  half  the  church 
free  and  unappropriated,  a  most  desirable  object, 
there  being  1,-500  souls  in  the  curtailed  district  now 
left  to  the  old  church.  In  the  way  stood  five  large 
faculty  pew^s,  occupying  large  spaces  in  the  church. 
The  result  of  the  hearing  was  to  some  extent  a 
compromise.  Mr.  Maitland  Dash  wood,  as  the  owner 
of  Hall  Place,  an  ancient  interesting  mansion  (in 
which  the  Black  Prince  was  born),  claimed  two 
family  pews  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  PickersgUl,  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  Blendon  Hall,  two  more  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bean,  as  the  possessor  of  Danson  Park,  one.  Dr. 
Tiistram,  iu  giving  judgment,  said  the  Court  held 
that  Mr.  Dash  wood  had  established  his  title  by  pre- 
scription to  the  larger  pew,  but  declined  then  to 
decide  as  to  the  second  pew,  without  calling  for 
fuither  evidence,  but  counsel  held  out  hope  of  the 
matter  being  settled  in  a  friendly  way  between  the 
promoters  and  Mr.  Dashwood.  Mr.  Pickersgill 
was  adjudged  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  space 
he  now  occupied  (seats  for  over  IS  persons),  but 
it  was  decreed  that  upon  the  reseating  he  should 
be  entitled  to  a  pew  of  reasonable  size.  Mr.  Bean 
not  having  produced  any  faculty  deed  no  decision 
was  given  on  his  claim  ;  but  it  was  intimated  that 
he  was  ready  to  come  to  a  friendly  an-angement 
with  the  \icar  and  churchwardens. 


CHIPS. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists'  present  exhibition, 
at  the  Suffolk-street  galleries,  will,  we  understand, 
be  open  every  evening  from  7  to  10  o'clock,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  next,  the  21st  inst. 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Sketching 
Club  held  an  excursion  to  Waltham  Abbey  on 
Saturday  last,  and.  notwithstanding  the  wet,  several 
sketches  were  made.  The  next  visit  of  the  sketchiu<T 
club  -will  be  to  Putney,  to  sketch  the  old  Queen 
Anne  houses  there. 

A  handsome  monument  of  marble  and  granite 
has  been  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  C.  Mills, 
who  is  buried  there.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  screen 
of  -wrought  ii'onwork,  which  is  said  by  the  Korfnlh 
Chrotiich  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  Eastern 
Counties;  The  design  represents  roses  and  lilies  in 
full  bloom,  with  leaves  ;  the  standards  at  the  four 
angles  are  twined  with  ivy  leaves,  and  on  the  west 
side  are  two  connected  wreaths  of  roses,  camellias, 
and  lilies.  The  whole  has  been  -wiought  by  hand 
by  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cottam,  of 
Winsley-street,  London,  who  acted  under  the 
directions  of  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.,  of 
London  aud  Aberdeen,  by  whom  the  monument 
was  constructed. 

The  first  stono  of  the  Swansea  new  docks  was 
unofficially  laid  on  Wednesday  week,  and  the  work 
of  excavation  has  been  commenced. 


The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  are 
carrying  out  extensive  works,  at  Ray  Island,  a 
peninsula  on  the  river  Stour,  two  miles  above 
Harwich,  witli  a  view  of  providing  for  a  large 
railway  and  .sea  traffic,  and  in  fact,  of  transfer- 
ring tlie  Continental  Packet  SerWce  from  Har- 
wich-harbour to  Ray  Island.  A  loop-line 
de\'iatioii  of  rail'nay  is  to  be  carried  round  the 
headland,  communicating  with  a  quay  l,S00ft. 
long ;  the  latter  will  be  built  on  iion  screw  piles 
with  concrete  between,  and  wiU  allord  to  vessels 
lying  at  a  inimmi(m  depth  of  water,  at  low  tide, 
of  1.5ft.  The  low  ground  at  the  back  of  this 
quay,  part  of  which  is  at  present  submerged,  -will 
be  entiiely  filled  up,  forming  an  open  area  with 
sufficient  space  for  miles  of  sidings,  sheds,  ware- 
houses, wharves,  and  other  accommodation  which 
the  company  hope  to  furnish,  not  only  for  their 
own  line  of  stcam-vesseU  to  the  Continent,  but 
for  Continental  steamship  companies  -who  may  be 
induced  to  run  to  Harwich.  Above  .500  men  are 
eniployed  on  the  island,  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Ridley,  of  London,  and  "in  addition  there  are 
three  of  Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Euston's  patent 
' '  steam  navvies ' '  ;  each  of  these  excavators  can 
remove  1,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  a  day,  and  the 
saring  in  labour  is  estimated  at  7-5  per  cent.  A 
waterworks  have  been  provided  on  the  island, 
and  the  tanks  are  supplied  by  a  pumping-engine, 
by  Mason,  ot  Ipswich.  The  undertaking  has 
now  been  iu  progress  nearly  twelve  months. 
The  additions  to  the  Margate  Jetty  Extension 
works,  are  just  upon  completion.  The  original ' 
pierhead  is  hexagonal  infoi-m,  and  is  constructed 
on  strong  greenheart  jjUes.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
Ijromenade,  connected  by  six  bridges  with  anisland 
in  the  centre,  on  which  has  been  erected  a  hand- 
some pavilion.  The  area  of  the  original  hexa- 
gonal head  was  about  an  acre,  to  which  has  now 
been  added  3,S00ft.  super,  of  decking,  and 
l,0(}7ft.  .super,  of  landing  accommodation — mak- 
ine  4,S67  feet  superficial,  or  an  additional  area  of 
about  one  ninth  of  an  acre.  The  new  works 
were  tmdertaken  as  it  was  found  desirable  to 
hare  fm-ther  accommodation  for  landing  from 
the  steamers,  wliicli  of  late  years  have  increased 
in  size.  The  pUes,  -with  the  exception  of  the 
fender-pOes,  are  of  greenheart  timber,  this  par- 
ticular wood  being  the  best  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  sea- worm.  The  works  hare  been  carried 
out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Paramor  and  Son, 
of  Margate,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer 
of  the  Jetty  Extension,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  Page, 
M.  Inst.,  C.E. 

As  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
national  water-supply  museum  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  an  exlubition  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  during  the  nest  few  months.  A  meeting 
of  the  committee  for  promoting  the  museum  was 
lield  on  Thursday  last,  at  4,  Bio.ad  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  when,  among  other  resolutions, 
one  accepting  the  offer  of  the  lessees  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  of  the  use  of  the  "Exhibition 
Court"  (200ft.  by  100ft.)  was  passed.  The 
ultimate  object  is  to  bring  together  a  collection 
of  plans,  diagrams,  models,  apparatus,  &c., 
which  shall  illustrate  all  the  considerations  that 
hiivc  to  be  regarded  iu  arranging  water  supplies. 
The  circular  e-xprcs.ses  the  belief  that  very  few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
subjects  that  have  practical  bearings  on  the 
various  aspects  of  water-supply  arrangements. 
The  plan  of  the  exhibition,  as  given,  is  arranged 
in  the  following  .sections : — (1)  The  physics  and 
chemisti-y  of  water ;  (2)  rainfall  (incliuling  tables 
of  periodical  averages) ;  (3)  catchment  basins,  with 
apparatus  for  studying  percolation  and  evapora- 
tion, current  metres,  iSrc;  (-1)  geology  and  hydro- 
geology  (including  well-measuring  apparatus) ; 
(•))  waterworks  and  filter  beds,  well  sinking  and 
boring  apparatus ;  (0)  distribution  of  water — 
pipes,  taps,  and  household  appliances,  waste 
preventei's,  ifcc  ;  (7)  water  examination — chemical 
analysis,  microscopic  examination,  and  examina- 
tion of  clearness;  (S)  filtration — cistei'n,  table, 
and  pocket  filters ;  (9)  hardness  in  connection 
witli  wasliing,  cooking,  brewing,  and  tea  and 
coffee-making;  soaps  in  connection  with  wash- 
ing ;  and  methods  for  testing  and  lessening 
hardness;  (10)  water  in  connection  with  the 
spread  and  origination  of  disease:  (11)  anti- 
quarian illustrations;  (12)  statistical  tables; 
(13)  pollution  and  itsprcvention  ;  (11)  literature  ; 
(1.5)  artificially  aerated  waters  and  cooling  appli- 
ances.     Information  respecting  the    committee 
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and  its  proposals  will  be  given  on  application 
o  Mr.  A.  T.  Atcluson,M.A.,  34,  Great  George- 
reet. 

The  Eer.  Bryan  King,  wliose  troubles  at  St. 
George's  in  the  East  twenty  years  since  made  his 
name  familiar  to  most  readers,  appeals  for  aid  to 
restore  his  church  at  Avebury,  near  Calne.  The 
church  contains  work  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
periods,  with  considerable  additions  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  whilst  some  most 
interesting  wall  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  lately  brought  to  light.  All  these 
historic  records  will  be  preserved  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  the  exqtusite  chancel  screen,  the  windows, 
and  the  walls  may  be  restored,  as  special  gifts, 
to  their  original  grace  'and  beauty.  At  present 
the  church  is  in  a  state  of  general  dilapidation, 
but  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  its  repair 
by  the  almost  entire  rebuilding  of  the  chancel 
and  of  the  esst  wall  of  the  nave,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  proportions,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Withers,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  present  session  of  the  St.  Paid's  Eccle- 
siological  Society  doses  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
inst.,  when  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  The  society 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  induce  Mr.  W. 
Burges  to  accompany  them,  and  under  his 
guidance  the  members  cannot  fail  to  spend  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  afternoon.  The  vicar, 
the  Eev.  J.  Francis,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
society,  has  offered  every  facility  that  may  add 
interest  to  the  risit.  The  St.  Paul's  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  is  a  young  association,  but  if  it 
continues  the  work  it  has  begun  well  this  year, 
a  prosperous  and  useful  future  is  before  it.  The 
next  session  will  commence  early  in  November,  of 
which  due  notice  wUl  be  given.  Meanwhile  all 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
courteous  and  energetic  secretarv,  Mr.  R. 
Howard  WaU,  18,  Little  Britain,  E.C. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  will  be  held  this  year  at  Taunton,  and 
will  occupy  the  entire  week  from  Tuesday,  the 
5th,  to  Tuesday,  the  1 2th  of  August,  inclusive. 
After  the  presidential  addi-ess  on  Tuesday,  the 
members  of  the  congress  will  visit  Taunton 
Castle,  St.  Marj-  Magdalen's  Church,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  will  be  enter- 
tained at  lunch  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
The  next  day  (Wednesday)  will  be  devoted  to 
an  excursion  by  railway  to  Cleeve  Abbey  and 
Dunster  Castle,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a 
conversazione  in  the  Castle-hall  at  Taunton. 
The  morning  of  Thursday  being  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  will  be  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  afternoon  there  wiU  be  a  cariiage 
exciu-sion  to  Staple  FitzPaine  and  Castle 
Neroche.  Friday  will  be  spent  in  visits 
to  Bridgewater,  Cannington,  and  Fairfield, 
and  also  to  Quantoxhead  and  St.  Audrie's;  and 
in  the  evening  the  Mayor  of  Taunton  will  enter- 
tain the  members  and  visitors  at  a  conversazione. 
Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  Michelney  Abbey, 
Montacute-house,  Bari-ington-court,  Ilminster, 
&c.  ;  and  Simday  will  be  a  dies  iio>i,  but  there 
•(vill   be  a  special  service  in  the  chui-ch  of  St 


Mary  Magdalen.  Monday  will  form,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  programme,  as 
the  Institute  will  make  an  excursion  on  that  day 
by  railway  to  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  to  Wells, 
where,  after  inspecting  the  cathedral,  close, 
deanery,  &c.,  they  wUl  be  hospitably  received 
by  the  Bishop  at  the  Palace.  The  concluding 
day,  Tuesday,  will  be  occupied  by  sundry  sec- 
tional meetings  in  the  morning,  and  excursions 
by  carriages  to  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Bishop's 
Lydeard,  "Cothelstone,  &c. ;  and  the  general 
concludiug  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

The  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  paid  their  first  annual  risit  on  Saturday 
last  to  a  new  and  interesting  work  which  they 
have  commenced,  in  the  endeavour  to  utilise  a 
hitherto  waste  force,  by  the  education  and 
industrial  training  of  pauper  imbecile  cliildren. 
A  temporary  asylum  was  established  under  Sir 
E.  H.  Currie's  committee,  and  there  the  pauper 
imbecile  children  drawn  from  workhouses  and 
asyhuns  were  classified,  taught,  and  trained 
imder  Miss  Stephens.  The  asylum  at  Darcuth, 
built  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames  and  Darenth,  was  completed  last  year 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  and 
acconunodates  700  children,  and  on  Saturday 
420  of  them  were  seen.  While  all  admh'ed  the 
general  construction  of  the  building,  the  system 
of  open  corridors — insisted  upon,  it  was  stated, 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  because  an 
inspector  had  seen  it  in  Berlin — was  generally 
regarded  as  altogether  misiutable  to  a  building 
on  a  Kentish  hill.  The  asylumn  is  a  working 
institution  in  all  respects,  and  is  independent  of 
sewerage,  water,  and  gas  companies,  for  it 
utilises  the  sewage,  makes  its  own  gas,  pumps  its 
own  water,  and  grows  part  of  its  own  food.  It 
has  good  faiTU  buildings,  which  wiU  not  only 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present  asylima,  but  the 
wants  of  the  new  asylum,  being  erected  for  1,200 
imbeciles.  The  building  was  illustrated  and  fully 
described  in  the  Bulldinq  News  of  Oct.  29  and 
Nov.  5,  1875. 


CHIPS. 

The  West  Bromwich  Improvement  Commissioners 
have  appointed  Mr.  JohnT.  Eayrs,  borough  engineei 
and  sxu'veyor,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  as  their  sui'- 
veyor,  out  of  141  applications. 

The  picturesque  church  of  St.  Bride,  Douglas, 
Lanarkshire,  is  being  carefully  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mi'.  E.  Anderson,  A.E.S.A.,  of 
Ediuburgh. 

Buncombe  House,  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Faversham,  recently  destroyed  by.  fire,  is  to  be 
rebuilt  from  plans  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.E.A. 

The  Hull  Corporatiou  have  purchased  the  Mill- 
dam  Springs  for  £1,250,  and  are  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  as  to  procuring  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  West-beck,  IS  miles  from  their 
works  at  Stoneferry. 

On  Thursday  night  the  students  of  the  Derby 
School  of  Art  presented  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  the  second 
master,  with  a  timepiece  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
services  rendered  during  the  past  seven  years. 

A  new  church  of  St.  Mary  was  opened  at  Shandon 
last  week.     The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Hill,  of  Cork. 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Piisons  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Close,  of  Lincoln, 
for  the  erection  of  80  additional  cells  at  the  prison 
in  that  city. 

It  was  recently  decided  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Mr.  H. 
AUsopp,  M.P.,  has  promised  £10,000  towards  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Duffield  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
special  drainage  district.  It  is  intended  to  dispose 
of  the  sewage  of  the  district,  having  a  population  of 
1,200,  by  irrigation  on  ten  acres  of  land.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  about  £3,000. 

New  children's  quarters  are  being  added  to  the 
Union  Workhouse,  Lincoln,  to  which  other  altera- 
tions are  being  made.  The  guardians  have  accepted 
the  tenders  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  and  W.  Close,  of  that 
city,  at  £6,379  for  alterations,  and  £3,944  10s., 
making  a  total  of  £10,323  IDs.  for  the  execution  of 
the  entire  work 

Mr.  E.  Anderson,  who  read  an  important  paper 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  has  in  the  press  and  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
' '  Lightning  Conductors,  and  their  History,  Nature, 
and  Mode  of  Application." 

The  joiners'  lock-out  in  Leeds  is  at  an  end,  the 
dispute  having  been  amicably  arranged. 

The  hall  erected  at  Chesterfield  as  a  memorial  to 
George  Stephenson,  the  pioneer  of  the  railway 
system,  was  opened  on  Monday.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Woodhouse,  of  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 

The  parish  church  of  Newton-on-Trent  was  re- 
opened on  Monday  after  partial  restoration. 

The  Talbot  Hotel  at  Bradford,  which  for  more 
than  200  years  has  been  a  well-known  hostelry  in 
the  town,  was  recently  reopened  after  rebuilding. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper, 
and  the  builders  Messrs.  WilUamson  and  Gaunt,  of 
Bradford.  Several  stained-glass  windows  are 
inserted  in  the  principal  rooms,  the  subjects  being 
of  a  jovial  character,  in  keeping  with  the  establish- 
ment ;  these  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

The  Furness  Eailway  Company  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  cattle-lairs  and  slaughter-houses  at 
the  new  dock  works  at  Barrow.  The  scheme  in- 
cludes lairs  to  accommodate  8,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  the  necessary  slaughter-houses,  which  are  to 
be  fitted  with  Meiklejohn's  patent  apparatus. 

A  vestry  meeting  was  held  at  Wesley,  in  the 
TendringHundred,  East  Essex,  on  the  20th  ult., 
to  receive  report  and  plans  as  to  the  parish  church, 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.  Mr.  Eobins  stated  his  opinion,  that 
the  tower  is  the  only  part  of  the  present  church, 
which  it  is  desirable  or  even  possible  to  retain. 
He  estimated  the  cost  of  building  a  new  church  on 
to  the  existing  tower  at  £2,500  ;  or,  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  on  another  site, — including  the  mak- 
ing of  the  tower  suitable  for  funerals,  by  adding  to 
it  a  small  cemetery  chapel— at  £3,500.  Ultimately, 
the  former  plan  of  rebuflding  on  the  present  site 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee  was 
formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  under  Mr.  Eobins. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  was 
laid  at  Peterchurch  on  Monday  week.  The  style  of 
the  new  building  is  Gothic.  The  chapel  will  be 
41ft.  long  by  27ft.  9in.  wide,  with  a  vestry  at  the 
north  end,  12ft.  by  27ft. 
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THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  THAMES 
VALLET. 

IT  seems  likely  that  sewerage  matters  in 
the  Lower  Thames  Valley  will  again 
come  to  a  deadlock,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs  on  Friday  last  places  the 
members  of  the  Sewerage  Board  of  the 
united  district  in  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  towns 
situated  westward  of  London,  which  have 
hitherto  discharged  their  sewage  into  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries,  have,  for  the  last 
few  years  been  exposed  to  serious  difficulties 
in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  their  iiolluted 
waters  ;  being  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  Conservators  of  the  river  Thames  to 
abate  the  nuisance  they  were  causing,  and 
finding,  on  the  other,  the  utmost  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  residents  and  landowners  to 
permit  of  the  establishment  of  sewage  faiins 
or  sewage  works  of  any  kind.  After  repeated 
failures  on  the  part  of  individual  towns  to 
obtain  Government  sanction  to  plans  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  after  an  inquiry  by 
Colonel  Ponsonby  Cos,  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  drainage  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  the  towns  chiefly  interested  in  the 
matter  constituted  themselves  in  1877,  by 
means  of  a  provisional  order,  a  united 
district,  called  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Main  Sewerage  District,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  main  sewer  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
stituent district.  This  order  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
rather  the  provisional  order  in  due  course 
obtained  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  the 
Board  jDrooeeded  to  invite  plans  from 
engineers  for  laying  out  the  main  drain- 
age works,  and  for  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  the  Thames  Valley.  Various 
schemes  were  sent  in,  some  of  the  more  costly 
of  which  involved  the  construction  of  main 
sewers  to  discharge  the  sewage  untreated 
into  the  sea  or  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 
Some  of  the  engineers  proposed  sewage  farm- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale,  others  were  in 
f.avour  of  precipitation,  and  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Haywood  and  Birch  was  ultimately 
adopted.  These  gentlemen  collected  by 
means  of  a  series  of  main  outfaUs  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  to  one  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  it  on  to  land  situated  between 
the  Mole  and  the  Ember,  and  to  create  a 
sewage  farm  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  After 
availing  themselves  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  course  provided  by  Parliament  to  obtain 
the  reHef  they  needed,  the  next  act  of  the 
joint  board  seems  to  have  been  less  well 
advised.  They  promoted  a  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  Messrs. 
Haywood  and  Birch  had  propounded,  and 
they  scheduled  the  land  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  farm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  we  shoiJd  point  out  that  the  formation 
of  the  board  having  been  effected  by  means 
of  a  provisional  order,  the  legitimate  course 
to  have  adopted  "would  have  been  to  have 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanction  the  advance,  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  of  the  sum  required  to  carry  out  their 
scheme.  An  inquii-y  before  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Local  Government  Hoard 
would  have  then  taken  place,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  him  a  provisional  order  would 
have  doubtless  been  obtained,  and  in  due 
com-se  the  scheme  would  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  promotion 
of     the   Bill     was     so     ill-advised    that   it 


enabled  the  opponents  of  the  scheme 
to  say  that  the  members  of  the  united 
board  had  passed  over  and  disregarded  the 
machinery  provided  by  Parliament  for 
carrjHng  out  the  object  they  had  in  'S'iew. 
When  the  Bill  came  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  it  appears  to  have  encomitered 
an  amount  of  opposition  for  which  its  pro- 
moters were  little  jirepared,  and  it  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  large 
majority.  Among  the  chief  arguments 
against  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fact 
above  stated,  though  there  were  evidences 
that  still  stronger  objections,  to  whicli  we 
need  not  now  refer,  were  in  the  background. 
Anyhow,  the  Bill  failed,  and,  after  the  ex- 
penditm-e  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
Board  seemed  to  be  as  far  off  the  object  for 
which  they  were  constituted  as  ever.  Their 
next  effort  is  on  the  face  of  it  open  to  grave 
objections,  for  we  learn  that  they  have 
resolved  now  to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  precise  scheme 
which  Parliament  rejected.  Upon  its  be- 
coming known  that  they  had  decided  upon 
this  course,  a  question  was  at  once  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  Whether,  in 
defiance  of  the  vote  of  this  House,  the 
members  of  the  Thames  Valley  Board  had 
asked  the  sanction  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment to  a  scheme  which  Parliament  had 
rejected  ?  "  We  have  not  before  us  the  pre- 
cise wording  of  the  motion,  but  it  was 
somewhat  in  the  above  terms.  The  reply 
was  that  in  their  present  course  they 
were  taking  the  proper  steps  to  have 
their  plan  properly  inquired  into,  and 
that  should  they  obtain  a  provisional  order 
opportimities  would  arise  for  its  discussion 
when  it  came  before  Parliament  to  be  con- 
firmed. There  the  matter  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  dropped,  until  it  was  recently 
stated  in  the  Press  that  an  action  had  been 
commenced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  re- 
strain the  united  board  from  spending  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  in  other  objects  than 
those  for  which  they  were  constituted,  and 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  This  case  was,  in  fact,  tried  in 
the  RoUs  Court  on  Friday  last,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  on  the  information  of  one 
of  the  ratepayers  of  the  united  district, 
was  the  plaintiff.  The  decision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  was  most  clearly  set  forth,  and 
is  in  the  following  terms  : — "He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  an  established  law  that 
where  funds  were  intrusted  by  Parliament 
to  a  public  body  for  a  definite  purjjosc,  the 
Attorney-General  was  entitled  to  restrain 
that  body  from  diverting  these  funds  to  any 
other  pm-pose.  It  was  also  established  that 
where  such  definite  purpose  was  the  execu- 
tion of  any  particular  work,  as  di'ainage,  as 
in  this  particular  case,  the  public  body,  not 
being  a  trading  company,  was  not  entitled 
to  use  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  for  another 
purpose  which  was  only  auxiliary  or  inci- 
dental to  the  specific  purpose.  On  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing 
on  the  case,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  defendants  had  no  right  to  apply  to 
Parliament  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Govei-nment  Board,  and  that  what 
they  had  done  was  illegal.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  an  injmiction  to  restrain 
them  from  applying  their  common  fund,  or 
obtaining  any  other  fund,  for  the  pm-pose 
of  promoting  the  BiU  in  question,  or  paying 
any  expenses  incurred  in  relation  thereto." 
The  chairman  of  the  united  board,  Mr. 
Kelson,  the  City  solicitor,  must,  we  think, 
be  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  position  by 
this  decision,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  were  considerable,  and 
they  must  now  be  jirovided  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  members  of  the  board.  It  is 
scarcely  likely,  cither,  that  the  members  wUl 
bo  persuaded  to  retain  their  position  at  the 
board,  and  another  period  of  inactivity  \vM\ 
supervene.  In  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  of  every  one  concerned  in  the 


conduct  of  this  difficult  busmess,  we  think 
special  attention  should  now  be  drawn  to 
the  report  of  Colonel  Cos  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  this  report 
should  bo  carefully  considered  now  that  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  have  a  tardy 
recourse  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
When  we  place  the  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Cox  side  by  side  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  and  the 
standard  of  purity  they  prepared  in  1870 
for  the  effluent  water  disch.arged  into  the 
Thames  below  the  intakes  of  the  metro- 
poUtan  water  companies,  say,  below  Ted- 
dington  Lock,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  imjjressed 
with  the  \visdom  of  the  views  of  Colonel 
Cox  (which  may  be  assumed  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  Local  Government  Board) 
respecting  the  process  to  be  employed  for 
sewage  puriScation.  Looking  to  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  laud  in 
the  Thames  Valley  for  irrigation  purjjoses, 
and  to  the  many  obstacles  which  exist 
against  sewage  farming,  Colonel  Cox  boldly 
advocates  precipitation  for  the  sewage  of 
this  district. 

Messrs.  Haywood  and  Birch's  scheme,  if 
we  understand  it  aright,  consists  not  only  in 
broad  irrigation,  but  in  irrigation  with  raw 
sewage.  They  advocate  the  acquirement  of 
1,200  acres  of  land,  and  propose  to  pour  over 
this  the  sewage  of  150,000  persons  wholly 
undefecated  and  untreated  all  the  year 
round. 

Now  the  standard  of  the  river  Thames 
Consei-vators  is  one  infinitely  more  lenient 
than  that  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  is  moreover  one  which,  as 
Colonel  Cox  truly  says,  can  be  reached  by 
an  efficient  system  of  precipitation,  or,  at 
any  rate,  by  such  a  system,  supplemented 
with  intermittent  filtration  over  a  compara- 
tively small  area  of  land. 

Instead  of  1,200  acres,  100  acres  would  be 
ample  for  such  a  system  properly  applied, 
and  in  lieu  of  an  opposition  from  a  powerful 
and  compact  body  of  residents,  the  scheme 
might  have  to  encounter  only  the  feeble 
resistance  of  a  few  outlying  farmers,  who 
would  make  a  sorry  show  of  their  purely 
sentimental  objections  to  a  well-conducted 
precipitation  process.  It  would  appear  from 
the  recent  legal  proceedings  that  the  miited 
board  has  failed  in  securing  the  mianimons 
adhesion  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  steps 
it  has  so  unadvisedly  taken,  and  now  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  seek  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
an  excellent  opportmiity  is  afforded  to  it  to 
reconsider  its  plans.  We  have  indicated 
how  this  might  be  done,  and  showTi  that  the 
plan  to  which  Parliamentary  sanction  was 
refused  was  an  extravagant  and  an  un- 
necessary one.  We  have  sho-mi  also  that 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  views  of  the 
Local  Government  is  towards  a  precipitation 
system,  and  that  this  system,  which  could 
be  conducted  without  nuisance  upon  a  small 
area  of  land,  is  one  infinitely  better  suited  to 
a  residential  neighbourhood  than  a  sewage 
farm,  however  well  conducted.  We  have- 
sho^vn,  lastly,  that  the  conservators  are  quite 
%villing  to  admit  into  the  Thames  below 
Teddington  such  an  effluent  as  .a  well- 
managed  precipitation  process  would  secure, 
and  we  feel  that  a  carefully  considered 
scheme  of  this  kind  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
meet  with  general  approval. 


MERCANTILE   ARCHITECTURE. 

IT  is  interesting  to  remark  how  recent 
dovolopmeuts  of  architectural  taste  have 
affected  buildings  intended  to  servo  mercan- 
tile requirements.  Contrasting  vividly  with 
tlie  dull,  inert,  and  apathetic  style  in  which 
most  of  our  City  streets  are  built,  exists  an 
evident  desire  to  indvUge  in  a  more  vigorous 
and  less  gloomy  mode  of  building.  Indeed, 
the  ijhilosophy  of  architectural  taste  points 
to  a  method  of   "  natural  selection"  in  this 
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as  in  other  matters.  From  a  dull  and 
■wearisome  Eaker-street  style  of  Classic,  it 
■was  only  natural  that  ive  should  turn  our 
attention  to  Mediaeval  of  a  rather  pic- 
turesque mood,  and,  after  having  our  "  fiU  " 
of  Gothieesque  in  its  several  aspects,  come 
back  again  to  the  Veniacular  brick  style, 
which  ■n-e  all  denounced  as  intensolj'  prosaic 
and  uninteresting  a  little  while  ago.  Change 
is  the  one  great  element  in  this  selection, 
and  we  may  almost  already  foretell  what 
the  next  fashion  will  be  like.  In  the  City 
stock  brick,  stone,  and  compo  have  Ion; 
made  up  the  triumvirate,  and  Classic 
of  the  most  uncompi-omising  type  has 
been  in  the  ascendant.  This  rq/ime  is 
at  last  being  supplanted,  and  ■we  have 
in  rieet-stieet  two  or  three  new  buildings 
in  ^^hich  the  turn  of  style  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  species  of  Eenaissanoe  or  Eliza 
bethan.  On  the  north  side  there  are  already 
two  new  buiklings  having  unmistakable 
features  of  this  character.  One  we  have 
already  described.  A  more  important  struc 
ture  is  now  nearly  completed  in  the  same 
style  for  Anderton's  Hotel.  Its  front  of  red 
brick  and  stone  is  very  lofty,  the  windows 
are  made  conspicuous  features,  and  the 
fa<^ade  is  divided  into  two  distinctly  treated 
parts.  The  main  portion  is  gabled  with 
oi'namontdl  ramps  and  finials  ;  the  latter  ad- 
juncts are  very  flimsy  and  tawdry  additions. 
The  upper  stories  are  supported  upon  a 
straight  lintel  with  curved  springings.  The 
piincipal  features  in  the  fa<;ade  are  the  two- 
light  windows  of  stone,  which  have  straight 
moulded  lintels  with  segmental  heads,  on  the 
second  floor,  the  tympana  being  enriched 
with  cai-ving.  The  ends  of  these  heads  abut 
rather  abruptly  against  tlie  projecting  red 
brick  ijiers,  which  are  carried  up  on  both 
sides.  On  the  upper  floors  the  windows 
have  also  straight  moulded  heads  of  stone. 
The  "  oversailing "'  work  in  red  brick  in 
the  upper  stories  springs  in  a  rather  clumsy 
jnanner  from  stone  corbels  between  the 
-openings,  and  a  little  more  breadth  is 
wanted.  Panels  of  cut  brick  relief 
adorn  the  interfenestral  spaces  of  the  front. 
The  design  is  generally  effective  in  its  masses 
■of  rod-brick  and  stone,  notwithstanding  the 
-detail  is  crowded  and  inelegant  in  parts. 
The  central  strip  of  front  above  the 
arched  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  designed  in 
quite  another  key  ;  there  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection between  them.  The  stone  bay  win- 
dows jar  with  those  in  the  flatly  treated  part 
and  there  is  an  evident  want  of  unity  and 
rhythm.  The  bay  windows  are  carried  up  with 
smaU  angle  shafts  of  stone  and  transoms ; 
from  these  caps  spring  with  moulded  heads, 
the  effect  of  which  is  rather  feeble  and  tame. 
The  arched  entrance  is  constructed  externally 
of  polished  granite,  abold  roll  beingforraedon 
the  inner  edge.  The  bay  or  oriel  is  corbelled 
and  springs  from  the  keystone,  and  the 
carving  of  this  jiart  and  the  spandrels  are 
somewhat  finical  and  wanting  in  vigour.  A 
balustrade  with  inverted  balusters  separates 
the  gromid  story  from  the  upper  part.  The 
brickwork  apjpears  to  be  executed  with  con- 
siderable care.  We  understand  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Hesketh  are  the  architects.  How 
far  this  style  -will  supplant  the  plain  brick 
fronts  of  Fleet-street  will  depend  on  the 
moderate  use  of  ornamentation,  for  nothing 
induces  so  strong  an  aversion  to  any  style  as 
the  insensate  employment  of  trivialities. 
In  Ludgate-hill  architectural  improvo- 
:  ment  promises  to  transform  one  of  the  most 
■  congested  arteries  of  the  City  into  a 
".thnroi^giif  avo  worthy  of  its  central  position. 
-TLas  ■'.■jipi-ovement  has  commenced  on  the 
7.outh  side,  by  the  setting  back  of  the  old 
line  of  frontage  to  a  distance  of  at  least  15ft. 
The  narrow  passage-way  which  led  into 
Pilgrim-street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
houses  abutting  upon  each  side  of  it  have 
been  set  back  to  the  new  line  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Tlie  two  comer  buildings  for 
Mr.  Smith,  now  being  completed  by  Messrs. 


Tarrant,  builders,  of  New  Kent-road,  are 
faced  with  stone,  and  form  two  neat  fronts. 
The  style  is  Classic,  and  the  composition  is 
a  series  of  stories  supported  by  pilasters, 
divided  from  each  other  by  entablatures— a 
kind  of  treatment  that  of  late  years  has  been 
largely  adopted  in  London.  In  such  limited 
frontages  any  amount  of  wall  space  is 
literally  impossible  if  light  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  hence  the  wall  is  reduced  to  inter- 
fenestral piers — a  species  of  composition 
which  in  the  hands  of  some  architects 
can  be  made  vigorous  and  striking.  In 
the  buildings  we  refer  to,  iron  joists  and 
concrete  have  been  used  in  the  floors, 
and  the  back  and  retunr  elevations 
arc  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks.  Mr. 
May  is  the  architect,  we  believe.  A  little 
higher  up,  in  L'adgate-square,  the  office  of 
the  Capital  and  Counties  Bankpresents  a  very 
similar  treatment  in  the  elevation,  a  building 
we  have  already  described ;  adjoining  to 
which  Messrs.  Pritchard  Bros.,  builders,  are 
engaged  upon  a  large  building  of  extensive 
frontage  for  Samuel  Brothers,  intended  to 
be  let  as  shops  and  oiJices.  It  is  not  in  a 
sufficiently  advanced  state  to  enable  us  to 
pass  a  decided  opinion  on  its  merits  archi- 
tecturally, though  from  the  portion  of  tlie 
facade  already  erected,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  wdl  compare  favourably  with  the 
buildings  around  it.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  Pearson,  of  Finsbiiry-pavement, 
have  selected  a  style  between  the  Renaissance 
and  the  purer  forms  of  the  Greco-Italian, 
characterised  by  some  elegance  in  ihe  detail. 
The  front,  particularly  quiet,  is  of  stone 
ashlar,  and  relief  is  obtained  by  fluted 
pilasters  and  shallow  horizontal  members, 
except  the  entresol  story,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  prominent  cornice  of  considerable  pro- 
jection enriched  by  dentils  and  supported 
by  carved  consoles.  The  fenestration  is  em- 
phasied  by  square  balusters,  and  the  heads 
of  windows  have  consoles  and  cornices.  The 
front  follows  a  gentle  curve  which  will  miite 
the  wider  part  of  the  thoroughfare  with 
Cannon-street.  AVhen  the  present  block 
from  St.  Martin's-court  to  St.  Paul's  is  set 
back  to  this  line,  the  south--west  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  will  be  whoUy  exposed  to 
view,  though  it  is  now  only  partially  so. 
The  floors  of  these  buildings  are  constructed 
of  iron  joists  and  concrete.  A  bold  archway 
of  granite  forms  the  enti-ance  to  the  square 
at  the  back,  still  in  a  very  imfmished  condi- 
tion, though  we  find  the  land  is  advertised 
to  be  let  on  leases.  Ludgate-hill  is  not  at 
present  enriched  by  any  good  architecture  ; 
the  few  recent  attempts  have  Httle  to  com- 
mend them,  except  an  inordinate  effort  to 
obtain  as  much  external  effect  as  possible  by 
carving  and  all  sorts  of  strained  expedients. 
The  stilted  style  which  seems  to  meet  the 
prevailing  taste  would  appear  insufferable 
if  the  fronts  were  anything  more  than  mere 
strips.  This  affectation  in  style  has  alreadj' 
spoilt  nearly  all  our  main  thoroughfares. 

Several  large  blocks  of  buddmgs  are  in 
progress  in  Cheapside.  One  seven-storied 
block,  for  Messrs.  Caldecott,  Sons,  and  Co., 
is  nearly  finished.  It  has  a  stone  facade, 
consisting  of  rusticated  piers  continued 
through  all  the  stories,  "with  recessed  hori- 
zontal entablatures  between  them,  in  what 
wo  may  call  the  pier  and  trabeate  style  ; 
the  windows  are  of  three  lights,  and  single 
in  the  centre,  the  openings  being  separated 
by  small  ii-on  pillars.  There  is  an  American 
cast  about  the  front,  and  the  art  of  com- 
mercial fatjade-making  can  scarcely  be 
carried  much  further.  The  design  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  to 
combine  the  mercantile  elements  of  city 
building  with  architecture  ;  in  other  words, 
to  mask  a  huge  wai-ehouse  by  a  faeade  of 
some  pretensions.  There  is  not  an  arch  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  front,  though  it  does 
not  lose  anything  by  the  omission,  for  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  craze  for  arcuation 
has  been  carried  to  an  enervating  extreme 


of  late  years,  and  has  tended  to  degenerate 
into  monotony  and  languor.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  vigorous  or  antithetic  style  by 
the  use  of  this  expedient.  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  arch  as  an  element  of  archi- 
tectirral  effect,  but,  like  all  decorative  de- 
vices, it  may  become  "n'earisome  and 
monotonous.  We  have  only  to  go  thi-ough 
Queen  Victoria-street,  or  some  other  new 
City  thoroughfare,  to  see  how  it  has  been 
pressed  into  service  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. Both  Gothicists  and  Italianists  have 
used  this  feature  indiscriminately,  until  their 
works  have  become  enfeebled  by  redundancy. 
In  the  Poultry,  and  near  it,  may  be  seen 
several  buO dings  with  nothing  but  rows  of 
circular  and  pointed  windows,  the  effect  of 
which  is  crowded  and  diffuse.  Another 
feature  which  strikes  us  in  the  new  facade 
we  have  mentioned  is  the  emiJoyment  of 
shallow  cornices  and  projections.  Messrs. 
Caldecott' s  premises  have  a  flat  treatment 
in  the  upper  portion.  In  crowded  City 
streets  we  cannot  find  fault  with  this  prin- 
ciple. There  is  an  apparent  weakness,  how- 
Ci'er,  in  the  upper  meuibers— we  may  call  it 
a  pleonasm — in  the  double  moiddings  over 
the  pilasters,  which  have  the  effect  of 
double  capitals.  The  trusses  over  them 
in  pairs  are  also  feeble  in  appearance. 
Close  to  this  building  a  large  gap 
is  being  filled  up  -with  shops  and 
offices,  by  Mr.  Laurence,  builder.  We  can- 
not judge  at  present  of  the  architectural 
elevation,  though  we  believe  the  style  ■will 
be  somewhat  similar.  Messrs.  CoUard  and 
Co.  are  one  of  the  largo  firms  ha^ving  ofiices 
here.  We  believe  these  buildings  are  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ford  and 
Hesketh,  architects.  Another  large  block  of 
stone-fronted  bmldia.'s,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Wimble,  arrest  attention.  The  architecture 
is  also  in  this  instance  a  mass  of  superim- 
posed stories  with  pilasters  and  coi-nices, 
thoroughly  business-like  in  expression,  and 
devoid  of  any  exaggerated  features,  except 
in  the  attenuated  terminals  over  the  pilasters. 
The  horizontal  members  between  the  stories 
are  relieved  by  panels.  In  this  crowded 
l^art  stone  facades  possess  the  advantage  of 
reflecting  the  light,  at  least  for  a  short  time 
after  their  erection,  till  they  reach  the  dingy 
and  sombre  condition  of  other  stone  build- 
ings, which  are  infinitely  blacker  than 
red  brick  when  begrimed  with  soot. 
These  recent  buildings  at  all  events  steer 
clear  of  some  vagaries  that  have  scarcely 
died  away.  In  materials  they  do  not 
affect  either  the  "brick  and  marble," 
or  the  '■  streaky  bacon "  style.  Eed-brick 
and  stone,  either  alone  or  in  combination, 
appear  to  bo  the  ruling  method  in  the  use  of 
materials.  As  to  the  style,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  attempt  is  to  depart  even  more  de- 
terminedly from  the  vigorous  or  muscular 
Gothic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ornate 
Classicism  of  the  last  Ee-vival.  One  ele- 
ment is  essentially  absent ;  we  mean  the 
Venetian  and  more  florid  phases  of  those 
styles  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
work.  Even  our  Queen  Anne  revivalists  are 
giving  us  the  severer  foi-ms  of  the  brick- 
style  they  affect  to  practise  in  ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
trabeated  form  of  Classic  has  a  future  in  store 
for  it. 


THE  ENGLISH  MINSTERS.* 
"\"\^E  are  glad  to  welcome  the  issue,  in  a 
'  V  complete  form,  of  Mr.  Walcott's  notes 
on  the  English  minsters.  These  volumes 
are  published  "  as  an  epitome  of  the-  collec- 
tions of  years,  not  as  a  mere  analysis  or 
compilation,"  and  the  author  states  the 
patent  fact  that  he  has  "  concentrated  upon 
them  original  research  and  independent 
study  among  new  and  manuscrijjt  sources  of 


*Churcli  "Work  and  Life  in  English  Minstei-s.  By 
Mackeszie  E.  C.  'Wallcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  LoLdon : 
Chatto  and  "Windus.    1879. 
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information,  -without  which  no  historic  work 
can  be  thorough  or  lasting."  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  cost  necessitated  some  amount  of  curtail- 
ment. A  glossary  and  index  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  work.  In 
some  places,  too,  special  references  to  autho- 
rities seem  needful,  as,  for  instance,  where  we 
are  told,  at  page  32,  that  Chichester  never 
had  the  Missal  of  Sarum  laid  upon  its  high 
altar  tUl  the  loth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  fuU  list  of  books  and  references 
arranged  for  each  minster  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume. 
Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  volumes 
has  already  appeared  in  our  columns,  and 
nearly  all  the  illustrations  have.  The  first 
volume  is  divided  into  fom'  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  thearchitecture,  its  styles,  symbolism, 
foi-m,  arrangement,  and  technical  terms. 
The  word  style  is  used  in  two  senses :  1st,  as 
distinguishing  the  older  oblong  Basilican 
form  of  churches  from  the  cruciform  (Nor- 
man). 2ndly,  in  its  usual  meaning  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  architecture.  Though  in  pre- 
Normau  times  wood  was  much  used  for 
church  buildings,  still  there  were  many 
noble  exceptions.  "Masons  from  Rome 
built  a  stone-vaulted  church  at  Eipon  in  674, 
for  St.  Wilfrid,"  rivalling  the  "  marvel  "  at 
Hexham,  said  to  have  been  the  finest  church 
ihen  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  so  that  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers  coming  from  Italy  it 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  splendid  monuments 
of  theii'  ovm  cities,  .and  we  actually  have  a 
few  examples,  as  those  of  Dover  Castle, 
Sompting,  and  B.arnac,  to  give  us  a  notion  of 
what  the  larger  and  finer  buildings  might 
have  looked  like. 

Mr.  Waleott  gives  a  first  place  in  the 
formation  .and  growth  of  Christian  architec- 
ture to  the  symbolism  with  which  the 
minds  of  Mediseval  thinkers  ^^•ere  imbued, 
and  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  this  is  a  cor- 
rect view.  But  it  is  absobitely  certain  that 
much  that  has  been  written  by  Durandus 
and  others  upon  this  .subject  was  merely 
fancy  of  their  own  adapted  to  what  they  saw. 
Thus  we  altogether  doubt  that  there  were 
anything  but  structural  reasons,  added  to 
convenience  and  aptitude,  that  detennined 
the  beautifid  polygonal  shape  of  a  large 
number  of  the  chapter-houses.  Once,  as  was 
the  case  at  Westminster,  imagine  a  circular 
chapter-house,  and  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  the  polygonal  form  was  sure  to 
prevail,  and  so  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  this  particular  form  being  used  for 
all  the  secular  chapiter-houses  except  Exeter 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
built  whilst  that  type  was  in  fashion,  and 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  uses 
or  practices  of  secular  foundations.  Why!  the 
finest  if  not  the  earliest,  the  house  in  fact  tha' 
set  the  fashion,  was  at  Westminster,  a  con- 
ventual ehiu-ch.  AVe  hold  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing description  to  be  simply  imaginary : 
— "The  ribs,  with  arches  like  the  bright 
curves  of  a  fountain  branching  from  a  cen- 
tral piUar  and  converging  upon  its  capital, 
represented  the  relations  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  diocese,  with  a  body  of  clergy  connected 
with  it  through  their  prebends  and  sitting 
as  .a  circle  of  assessors  about  the  bishop,  the 
capitulum  with  their  caput."  This  is  actually 
allowed  at  jiage  o4  with  respect  to  West- 
minster, when  we  read  "the  fact  that  the 
chapter-house  built  by  Edwardthe  Confessor 
was  circular  "  explains  why  the  "  incom- 
parable house"  which  succeeded  it  was  poly- 
gonal. All  was  not  seraphic  in  the  middle 
ages,  any  more  than  in  this  or  any  other.  If 
we  ^\-ish  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  architec- 
tural creation  of  those  days  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  many  other  helping  causes, 
besides  the  enthusiastic  religiousness  of  many 
of  the  workers.  Ambition  and  great  wealtti 
were  as  influential  in  this  (as  in  the  other 
kindi-ed  case  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  art  in 
the  time  of  Pericles)  as  any  other  matter 
Then  the  comic  and  satirical,  and  very  pos- 


sibly the   political  element  which    pervade 
much     of     the     detail     contributed     their 
share.     The    cai-ver   of    the  little  Devil   in 
the     choir    of     Lincoln    can    hardly     have 
intended    to    portray   a    very    dreadful    or 
formidable    being.      A    very   full    descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  ground-plan  of  a  chancel, 
and   an   excellent   list   of    technical   terms. 
Part  II.  treats  of  the  domestic  life  of  seculars 
and  conventuals,  in  which  a  great  amount 
of  interesting  details  will  be  found.       "  The 
fare  was  simple  and  wholesome.      Still,  on 
occasions,   and  in   particular    minsters,  the 
living   was   of    a    more    sumptuous    kind." 
Gerald  du  Barri,  returning  in  an  imgracious 
mood  from  a  voyai,e  to  Flanders,  declaims 
at  the  innovated  fare  on  Trinity  Sunday  at 
Canterbury   Hall.       There   were    seventeen 
courses  of  made  dishes  of  all  kinds  of  fish, 
highly  peppered    omelettes,    salted    meats, 
rich  sauces,  and  well-seasoned  salads,  with 
all  kinds   of   wine    perfumed,   stum,   cider, 
mead,  but  no  Kentish  ale,  the  want  of  which 
ii-ritated  him  as  much  as  did  'the  distracting 
signs  made  with  lithe  fingers  and  arms,  and 
very  audible  whistling,   to  which,  from  the 
prior  to  the  servants,  from  the  man  eating 
his    ordinary    commons    and    his     brother 
enjoying  an  extra  dish  from  the  high  table, 
the  monks  had  recourse — it  had  been  better, 
he   thought,    to   allow   a  moderate   use    of 
speech.      And  again,   "  Beef,  mutton,   pork, 
sucking-pig,    poultry,    game,    sugar,    rice, 
currants,    raisins,    dates,    almonds,    spices, 
pastry,  cakes,  and  all  kinds  of  bread,  wine, 
ale,  and  beer,  were  served  on  great  days  at 
Ely,  besides  the  special  capon  feast,  and  the 
banquet  on  wild  boar  on  All  Saints'  Day." 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  very  clear 
and  well-explained  plans,  which  give  at  a 
glance  a  better  and  more  intelligible  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of   the  cathedr.als  and 
their  surroundings  than  could  be  got  from 
any  verbal  description.     Most  of  these  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  pages. 
Part   III.  treats  of    cathedral  foundations, 
secular  and  conventual ,  the  former  after  the 
Eeformation,    remaining   chiefly   luialtered, 
were  called  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation, 
as  the  latter  were  of   the  new  foundation, 
after  the  conventual  foundations  had  been 
dissolved.      In   section   9   we  have  a  good 
description  of   the  various  ways  in    which 
funds  were  provided  to  build  the  cathedrals. 
The   munificence   of    kings    was   sometimes 
taken  undue  advantage  of.      King  William, 
for   example,    in    1086   granted    to    Bishop 
Walkclyn    as    much    wood     as    he     could 
carry    in     four    days    and    nights     out    of 
a     royal    forest.       The    bishop     assembled 
an   army  of   cai-penters   and   axemen,   who 
hewed  down  every  tree  in  it.     At  page  52  we 
are  told  that  in   830   the   Welsh  tributaries 
paid    2001b.    weight    in    gold,    and    3001b. 
weight  in   silver,  no  doubt   from  their  own 
mmes.     In  Part  IV.  we  have  a  handbook  of 
all  the   cathedrals  in   alphabetical   order — 
first,    those    of    the   old    foundation ;    and 
secondly,  those  of  the  new.     Each  descrip- 
tion is  divided  into  regular  sections: — 1.  A 
general    account   of    the    biulding  and    its 
belongings.      2.     A    list    of    the    principal 
monuments.     3.  Any  special  objects  of  in- 
terest,   such    as    books,    plate,    docmnents, 
armour,    or    the    like.     4.  Celebrated   men 
connected  with   the  establishment.     5.  The 
dimensions.     6.   A  chronological  account  of 
the   buildings    and,    when   known,    of    the 
architects  of  the  various  parts  of  each  cathe- 
dial.     The  three  west  doorways   at  Lincoln 
are  of  the  12th   century,  though  the  sculp- 
tures inserted  above  may  be  of  the  11th,  or 
possibly  earlier.     Some   of    the    figiu-es   at 
Wells  are  dated  with  Arabic  numerals  of  the 
13th  century,   the  earliest  instance  of  thcii' 
occvu-rence  in  English  architectui-c. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  original  development  of  the 
English  monasteries,  giving  a  geographical 
description  of  their  distribution  and  choice 
of  sites.     This    is   accompanied  by  an  ex- 


haustive map  of  England,  containing  the 
names  of  all  English  muastors  in  lo30. 
Without  this  map  some  objection  might 
have  been  taken  to  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  Monasticon.  Then  come  the 
different  rules  and  ijrincip,al  orders.  Part  VI. 
treats  of  the  external  relations  of  monas- 
teries to  the  bishop,  to  parish  churches,  to 
the  diocesan  ealhedi'al,  to  the  peojile,  to 
hterature  and  education,  to  the  collegiate 
system,  to  national  taste,  thought,  and 
temporal  advantage,  ending  with  an  account 
of  the  Dissolution  and  its  consequences. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  book  is  Part  VII.,  which  contains  a  very 
clear  and  comprehensive  list  of  all  religious 
houses.  This  is  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  is  entitled  "The  English  Students' 
Monasticon."  The  dedication  of  each  house 
is  given— (2)  its  order  ;  (3)  its  geographical 
position  ;  (4)  its  net  income  at  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  (o)  its  founder.  The  main  details  too 
"have  been  enlivened  with  occasional 
architectural  obsci-vations  pointing  out  fea- 
tures worthy  of  special  note,  historic  inci- 
dents, customs,  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
times,  or  even  a  legend  throwing  light  upon 
popular  sentiment."  AVe  can  fully  recom- 
mend this  work  as  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  and  tiTistworthy  information, 
likely  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  student  in 
making  further  and  original  research  for 
himself.  In  a  future  edition  we  hope  to  see 
a  good  index,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  the  book. 


NOMEXCLATURE  AND  CL.^SSIFICATIOX 

OF  MASONRY." 

By  Pbofessoe  L.  M.  Hattpt,  C.E. 

ACAREFL^L  analysis  of  a  large  niimber  of 
masonry  specifications  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  serious  discrepancies  exist  in  the  use  and 
meanings  of  the  tcnns  employed  to  designate  the 
several  classes  and  gradea  of  work,  gi^nng  rise  to 
misunderstandingbetweenthecontractingpiirties. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  these  ambiguities  by  comparing  care- 
fully the  numerous  authorities  available,  and 
stating  the  conclu.'sions  obtained  in  such  form  as 
may  be  readily  referred  to. 

In  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  stones 
for  building  purposes  three  classes  of  artisans  are 
employed,  viz.,  the  quarryman,  the  stoiu-nitter, 
and  the  iiittfoii.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  first  to 
detach  the  stone  from  its  natural  or  quarry  bed, 
in  a  rough  state,  constituting  riiH/lc ;  of  the 
second,  to  reduce  the  mass  to  prescribed  dimen- 
sions with  a  .specified  finish,  constituting  cut  or 
dressed  sioiic  ;  and  of  the  thu-d  to  lay  thestone  with 
its  proper  bed  and  bond  in  the  structure,  constitut- 
ing mttsoiir<j.  Hence  arise  two  general  classes  of 
masonry — one  based  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
individual  stones,  or  the  fnis/i,  aud  the  other 
upon  the  method  of  laying,  or  t/n-  bond.  _  The 
first  of  the  above  classes  naturally  resolves  ittelf 
into  the  subdivisions  of  cttok  deessed  anduxcUT 
on  EOUGH  stones.  The  second  m.ay  also  be  sub- 
divided into  masoniy  in  wliich  the  horizontal 
joints  are  coiitiinwus  throughout  the  structure,  or 
EEorx-iE  corRSED  ;  and  that  in  which  they  are 
not  mdiii'ioiis,  but  broken  in  offsets,  constituting 

lEEEGULiE-COtTlSED  Or  EAXDOM  IIASONKT. 

In  designating  masonry,  therefore,  it  is  seen 
that  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  kitd  intended  not 
only  the  ioja/ but  the /Hi.s/i  should  be  distinctly 
specified,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be 
no  ambiguity  m  regard  to  the  ordinarj-  meanings 
of  the  terms  used. 

The  tei-ms  ashlar  and  nibble  do  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  understood,  and  even  the  authorities 
are  not  in  perfect  accord  on  this  subject.  In  a 
p.aper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  November  7th,  1S77,  by  Messrs. 
Crocs,  MerriU,  and  Van  Winkle,  ashlar  masonry 
is  defined  to  be  "  Equivalent  to  cut-stone  masoniT. 
.  .  As  a  rule,  the  courses  are  continuous, 
but  sometimes  they  are  broken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  smaller  stones  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  is 
then  called  broken  aililar.  .  .  .  From  itf. 
derivation,  ashlar  apparently  means  large,  squaiv 
blocks,  but  practice  seems  to  have  made  it 
synonymous  with  'cut-stone,'  and  this  secondary 
meaning   has   been   retained  for  convenience." 


•  I'liper  read  Icfoio  tho  Engineers'  Club   of  Pha*- 
delpbia. 
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And  the  same  authorities  define  "cut-stone "  to 
be  those  ■which  are  ' '  squared  and  hiiye  smoothly- 
dressed  beds  and  joints."  Another  authority 
defines  ashlar  to  be  composed  of  ' '  stones  dressed 
and  pitched  well  and  properly  so  that  the  fiiee  of 
each  be  a  polygon  of  straight  sides  not  to  exceed 
six  in  number."  This  is  called  broken  ashlar  ; 
but  if  ashlar  be  squared  stone,  as  above  defined, 
this  class  must  be  excluded  ;  and  since  it  is  more 
than  rubble,  having  the  joints  dressed,  it  must 
belong  to  the  genera  of  ' '  cut-stone ' '  ;  yet 
according  to  the  definition  given  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
the  joints  should  be  at  right  angles  or  squared, 
which  they  are  not,  hence  it  is  desirable  to  make 
ra  distinction  between  ashlar  and  "cut-stone" 
by  omitting  the  word  squared  from  the  definition 
of  the  latter,  and  calling  the  work  just  described 
dressed  riMle.  By  so  doing  it  is  excluded  from 
the  species  ashlar,  yet  included  in  the  genera 
"cut-stone." 

It  would  appc.ir  then  that  definitions  based  on 
the  relative  position  and  land  of  joints  would 
pi-eseiTe  the  distinction  between  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  asldar  and  rubble.  So  long  as  the 
stones  are  "."-quared,"  that  is,  having  beds  and 
vertical  joints  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
masonry  built  of  them  is  ashlar,  whether  the 
courses  be  continuous  or  not.  If  continuous  and 
of  equal  height  it  is  "  regular  ashlar,"  if  discon- 
contiuuous  it  is  "  hrolen-ranpe,"  "  irregular,"  or 
"  random  ashlar."  (These  three  terms  are  practi- 
cally synonymous.)  If  continuous  but  of  unequal 
height  it  is  simply  range  icork   or  bloelc-in-coursc. 

If  the  stones  are  not  "  squared ' '  but  have 
hewn  joints  perpendicular  to  the  face,  and  mak- 
ing any  angles  with  each  other,  it  is  "  dressed 
rubble,"  and  if  imhewn  or  in  a  natural  state, 
simply  ' '  nibble. "  The  face  of  ' '  dressed  rubble ' ' 
may  be  hewn,  pitched,  or  rough. 

ASHLAE. 

GwiLT  defines  ashlar  as  "common  or  freestone, 
as  brought  from  the  quarry — also  the  facing 
given  to  square  stones  on  the  front  of  a  build 
ing."     Webster  quotes  from  Gwilt. 

Rankin  says  ashlar  or  hewn  stone  consists  of  blocks 
cut  to  regular  tigm-es,  generally  rectangular, 
and  built  in  courses  of  a  unifomi  depth, 
seldom  less  than  one  foot. 

BuiiN,  in  Working  IJrau-i/igs  and  Designs,  defines 
it  as  a  facing  of  hewn  and  dressed  stone  given 
to  walls,  the  back  of  which  is  rubble. 

EiriaHT,  Amerieun  Mcehanical  Hietionarg,  makes 
two  classes :  {a)  Sough,  a  block  of  freestone  as 
brought  from  the  quarry,  {h)  Smooth,  a  block 
dressed  ready  for  use. 

rAIlKEE,_  in  his  Glos.Karij  of  Architecture,  is  most 
explicit,  aud  says  it  is  hewn  or  squared  stone, 
used  in  building,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  unhewn  or  rough  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry ;  it  is  called  by  different  names  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  the  way  in  wliich  it 
is  worked,  and  is  used  for  the  facings  of  walls, 
and  set  iu  regular  courses  as  distinguished  from, 
rubble.  .  .  .  He  adds :  "cleneheweu"  or 
finely-worked  ashlar  is  frequently  specified  iu 
ancient  contracts  for  building,  in  contradistinc- 
ticn  to  that  which  is  roughly  worked,  and 
quotes  from  old  MSS.  (1466-6)  as  follows:  — 
"  Here  fohvth  the  mauer  and  certeyne  rule  of 
meatynge  of  axhclers.  Fu-st  it  is  to  understande 
that  every  nshelcre  is  xij  ynche  thykke  and 
xviij  yuche  longe,  wiche  multiplied  togeder 
maks  ij.  c.  xvj.  yuches  ;  and  so  every  ashelcr  of 
whatlengtheorbrede  that  he  be  of,  couteyneth 
ij.  c.  xvj.  ynches;  and  that  shall  he  your 
devj-sore  ever  in  meatjmge  of  ashclers. 

_ "  Eampylle  of  meatynge  affter  the  gawge  of 
xij  meteu,  in  lei;;,'thc  xnij  yerdes,  wj'che 
makethe  in  fete  liiij  (,51) ;  which  makethe  in 
ynches  vj.  c.  xlviij  (618),  wiche  multiplied 
wy the  the  gawge  makyngeth  ynches  vij.  m>''. 
vij.  c.  Ixxvj  (7776),  wiche  devyded  be  ij.  c. 
xvj  (216)  makethe  of  ashelers  xxxvj  (36)." 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  stones  were 
"squared,"  .and  that  there  were  36  of  them  in 
a  length  of  IS  yards,  or  each  stone  was  18 
inches  long  and  12  inches  high,  making  a  face 
of  216  square  inches. 

Bkande  and  Cox  define  ashlar  as  being  stone  reduced 
to  a  rectangular  form  ;  and 

TojiLiNSON  as  stone  squared  and  dressed  to  given 
dimensions. 

ExrBBLE. 

Pabkee  defines  rubble  as  "stones  not  large  but 
iri-egular  iu  size  and  shape,  and  not  so  flat- 
bedded  as  in  i-ag- work ;  it  is  generally  used  for 
the  backing." 

American  EiicgelojucdiR,  as  coarse  walling  of  rough 
stones. 

Bean-de  and  Cox,  as  any  stone  broken  from  the 
quarry  in  rough,  irregular  masses,  and  not 
subjected  to  any  further  dressing. 

ToiLLiNSON,  stones  used  without  being  squared.        | 


From  the  authorities  already  quoted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  chief  distinction  between  ashlar  and 
rubble  consists  in  the  shape  of  the  stone,  the  first 
being  squared,  the  second  not ;  and  yet  we  find  a 
reliable  authority  definiug  dressed  rubble  as  con- 
sisting of  squared  stone  (not  less  than  18  inches 
high,  with  no  bed  less  than  18  inches  or  less  than 
the  height  of  the  stone).  The  term  is  a  misnomer, 
as  such  masoni'y  should  be  classed  under  the 
generic  teim  ashlar,  and  may  be  either  range- 
trorh,  random  or  irregular  ashlar,  or  "  rock -face 
pitched  ashlar,  etc.,"  according-  to  circumstances. 
Another  authority  says  ' '  rubble  will  be  built  of 
stone  at  least  nine  inches  thick,  and  each  stone 
must  have  one-fourth  more  bed  than  rise,  and  a 
length  not  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  four- 
times  the  rise.  The  coursing  may  be  irregular." 
Tlie  stones  herein  described  are  evidently  squared, 
aud  consequently  cannot  properly  be  classed  as 
rubble. 

In  addition  to  the  laxity  existing  in  the  use  of 
terms,  another  source  of  trouble  arises  from  the 
introduction  of  impossible  conditions  concerning 
dimensions.  For  instance,  the  specifications  for 
first-class  bridg;e  masonry  used  on  an  important 
railroad  read  as  follows  : — 

' '  Coiu'ses  of  stone  in  abutments,  piers  and 
walls  are  to  be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  inches  thick.  Stretchers  to  be  not  less  than 
two  aud  a  half  nor  more  than  six  feet  long  and 
not  less  than  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  nor  less  in 
width  than  one  and  a  fom-th  times  the  depth." 
This  would  make  the  least  allowable  depth  lt'4 
inches,  whereas  above  it  may  be  10  inches. 
Again,  "  headers  rnxLut  not  be  less  than  tlu'ee  and 
a  half  feet  nor  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet 
long,  where  the  thickness  of  the  wall  will  admit 
of  the  same,  and  not  less  one  and  a  half  feet  wide 
nor  less  in  width  than  they  are  in  depth  of  course. 
The  joints,  well  broken,  in  no  case  less  than  twelee 
inches."  These  requirements  give  as  the  least 
width  of  header  H  feet,  and  for  lap  of  joint  12 
inches  on  either  side,  making  two  feet  more  or  3j 
feet  for  least  allowable  length  of  stretcher^ 
whereas  above  it  may  be  but  2h  feet. 

Since  masonry  is  also  specified  as  first,  second, 
and  third-class,  it  is  desirable  to  prescribe  if 
possible  the  characteristics  of  these  various 
classes. 

The  requirements  of  FinsT- class  masonkt  are 
found  generally  to  be  as  foUows  : — 

Courses  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than 
thirty  inches  in  height. 

Stretchers  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  nor 
more  than  six  feet  long,  height  equal  that  of  the 
course,  and  width  one-fourth  greattr  than  the 
height  for  com-ses  under  1 6  inches,  and  where 
course  is  greater  it  should  at  least  be  equal  to 
height. 

Headers  not  less  than  three  and  ahalf  feet  long 
(unless  in  a  narrow  wall),  height  equal  to  that  of 
the  com'se,  and  width  equal  to  height.  The 
headers  shordd  occupy  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
the  face  of  the  wall. 

Joints  should  not  be  mnre  than  three-eights  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  vertical  joints  shordd  be 
dressed  back  at  least  one  from  tlie  face.  The  beds 
should  be  dressed  true  and  out  of  wind.  If  the 
siu-face  be  "rock-face  "  it  .should  be  pitched  and 
the  projections  should  seldom  exceed  four  inches, 
though  the  limits  vary  from  one  to  sis.  It  is 
frequently  di-afted. 

In  SEOONB-CLASS  JIASONBY  the  stones  are 
smaller  and  need  not  be  laid  in  continuous 
coirrses.  It  therefore  includes  random,  broken- 
range,  and  irregular  ashlar.  The  joints  are  not 
so  closely  di-essed,  varying  from  J  to  J-  of  an  inch, 
but  should  be  horizontal  and  vertical. 

TniED-CLAss  JIASONEY  consists  of  rubble  either 
di-essed  or  rough,  but  weU  scabbled  and  with 
close  joints  well  fiUed  with  mortar  and  small 
stones  (chips  or  spalls).  There  should  be  no 
spaces  greater  than  six  inches  to  be  filled  with 
mortar. 

Many  combinations  may  be  made  of  bond 
and  finish,  as  rock-face  pitched  ashlar,  regular- 
coursed  smooth  ashlar,  regular-coursed  polished 
ashlar,  random-coursed  toothed  ashlar,  etc. 

There  are  also  other  classes  of  masonry,  based 
upon  its  use,  as  arch,  culvert,  box,  etc.,  to  which 
the  preceding  remarks  may  be  readily  applied. 

M.iaoNitY ;  a  stiuctm-e    of   stone    or    brick-work,  laid 

either  (Uy  or  with  mortar. 
Cut  or  Dresskd  ;  having'  at  least  the  j  jiuts  and  tods 

hewn. 
l.-l.)  Classified  AccoEDixo  TO  BuMi).    Ashlar. 
T.  Eegular    A.SHLAK;    squiu-ed   and   laid  in  horizontal 

com'scs  of  equal  heights. 
2.  Ean-ge-wokk     or     Block-in-Coukse  ;    differs   from 

regular  only  in  having  combes  of  less  height  (7in.— 9in.) 


3.  Irregular,     BROKEN-RANaE     or   Random  ;  squared 

stones  laid  in  iiregular  courses  of  vaiiable  height. 
UxcUT  or  EouGH  ;  as  blasted  from  the  quaiiy. 


without  having 


Bus 

1.  Coursed;    laid    in    rou;: 
joints  vertical. 

2.  EouoH  ;  laid  at  random. 

[B)  Classieied  According  to  Pinish.    Ashlar. 
Axed  ;  dressed  to  a  plane  surface  with  an  axe. 
Bastard  ;   a   terai   sometimes   applied  to    combination 

walls,  the  face  being  ashlar;  back,  i-ubble. 
Boasted  or  Chiseled  ;  having  face  wrought  with  a  chisel 

or  narrow  tool. 
Broached  ;  dressed  with  a  "  punch"  after  being  di-oved. 
T;[:<iKi:v  :  si\-.sid>^d  (improperly  used.  See  dressed  rubble). 
l;i  -M-M  \  'SI  I    :. ;  dressed  with  a  bush  hammer. 
'  1  ,  v\  I'lught  toa  plane  with  a  crandall. 

li  '    t!   ,  that  in  which  the  face  is  f  oiined  by  f  oui' 

1  l:r!iL~  III...  l;ii-  ut  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals. 
DuKssiai  work  ;  that  which  is  wrought  on  the  face. 
Drafted  ;  ha^■ing  a  narrow  chisel  draft  cut  around  the 

face  or  margin. 
Di{0\'ED,    fcritoKED ;    wrought    with   a   broad  chisel  or 

hammer  in  pai'allel  flutings  across  the  stone  from  end 

to  end. 
Hammer-dressed  ;  worked  with  the  hammer. 
Berring-bone  ;  dressed  in  angular  flutings. 
KioGRD,  Nidged  ;  picked    with  a   pointed   hammer  or 

ca'^il  to  the  desued  fomi. 
Patent-hammered  ;  dressed  with  a  patent  hammer. 
Picked  ;  reduced  to  an  approximate  plane  with  a  pick. 
Pitched  ;  dressed  to  the  neat  Lines  or  edges  with  a  pitchiiig 

chisel. 
Plain  ;  rubbed  smooth  to  remove  tool  marks. 
Pointed  ;  dressed  with  a  point  or  veiy  naiTow  tool. 
Polished  ;  rubbed  down  to  a  reflecting  surface. 
Prison  ;  ha\'ing  surface  wrought  into  holes. 
Random-Tooled  or  Droved  ;  cut  with  a  broad  tool  into 

in-egular  flutings. 
Eock-Faced,   ai'ARRY-FACED,  EouGH ;  left  as  it  comes 

from  quarry.    It  may  be  drafted  or  pitched  to  reduce 

projecting  face  to  given  limits. 
P.ii-.BE,.;  sec  plain. 

l;i    III,    i:i  ,  I  ii  \  if.d;   having  the  faces  of  stones  pro- 
!  II       I  ihearrises,  whichare  beveledordi-aftcd. 

1       1,1        I  ,  dressed  in  any  desired  manner. 

P" I!  .■"!,!  iin. 

SviARH-DiiovKD ;  ha\-ing  the  flutings  pei-pendicular  to 

lower  edge  of  stone. 
Striped  ;  wrought  into  parallel  grooves  with  a  point  or 

punch. 
Stroked  ;  see  droved. 

Toi>LED  ;  wrought  toaplane  with  an  inch  tool  (see  droved.) 
Toothed;  dressed  with  the  tooth  chisel. 
Vermiculated,  "Worsi  AVork  ;    wrought  into  veins  by 

cutting  away  portions  of  face. 

EfDDLE.    Miscellaneous. 
Beton,  Concrete  ;  an  artificial  substance  composed  of 

broken  stones,  bricks,  shells  or  other  minerals,  of  various 

sizes,  mixed  with  sand,  cement  and  water  in  various 

proportions. 
Eip-Eap  ;  an  apron  or  revetment  of  rubble  stone  loosely 

thrown  into  position. 
Bag  Work;  masonry   of   small   flat  spalls  of  slates  or 

shales  laid  in  moitar. 
EouGH  ;  unliewn  stone  as  taken  from  quarrj'. 
Dressed  ;  ha\-ing  the  joints  wrought  to  a  plane  sui-face, 

but  not "  squared." 


NOTES  IN  THE  WEST. 

THE  largest  church  in  Devonshire  is  St. 
Andrew's,  Plj'mouth.  It  is  the  parish 
cliurch  of  that  town,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  survey 
so  early  as  1291,  but  the  main  part  of  what 
remains  i.s  1.5th  Century  work.  Its  fine  western 
tower  was  built  in  1440  by  a  rich  local  trader, 
named  Yogge,  and  the  bells  in  its  belfry  rang  the 
joy  peal  when  the  British  Fleet  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  Channel  hard  by.  The 
interior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  restored  by  the  late 
Sir  G-.  Gilbert  Scott  a  few  years  ago.  There  are 
twelve  other  churches  in  Plymouth,  without 
counting  the  Citadel  church,  and  Mr.  Hansom's 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Of  these,  that  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  built  some  25  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Benjamin  FeiTey,  of  Charing-cross, 
and  Mr.  James  Piers  St.  Aubyu  has  had  St. 
James  the  Less  in  hand  for  nearly  half  that 
period.  When  complete,  it  will  do  its  architect 
infinite  credit.  One  of  the  ugliest  in  the  town 
is  St.  Peter's,  known  locaUy  as  Eldad  Church. 
This  building,  built  in  1830,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  Wyndham-square.  The  whole,  save  part  of 
the  chancel,  is  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Prynne,  architect,  of  11,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  The  plan  of  the  new 
chui'ch  embraces  a  spacious  nave  and  aisles. 
It  wOl  have  a  western  tower,  with  large  and 
ornately-treated  belfry  windows.  The  tower 
will  have  a  saddle-back  roof,  an  uncommon 
feature  in  the  West.  We  only  know  one  ancient 
example  of  such  a  treatment  in  the  county. 
That  is  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Maiy,  Combe 
Pyne,  near  Axminster,  a  building  restored  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George 
and  Peto. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Totnes  is 
having  a  new  east  window  put  into  it.  The 
btulding  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  imder  him  partially 
restored.  Messrs.  6.  G.  and  J.  0.  Scott  are 
now  continuing  the  work  of  their  late  father. 
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The  new  windo'w  is  a  large  Perpendicular  one  in 
Doulton  stone.  It  is  bting  done  by  Mr.  Lus- 
combe,  builder.  Totnes  church  contains  the 
most  beautiful  rood-screen  in  the  West  of 
Enifland.  Unlike  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these, 
.Tvhich  are  of  oak,  the  screen  at  Totnes  is  of 
Beer  stone.  It  is  Early  Perpendicular  -work,  and 
the  old  colour  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state 
upon  its  western  side. 

A  mile  from  Totnes  is  Dartington.  The 
parish  chm-ch  there,  also  dedicated  to  St.  IMary, 
and  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  has 
been  pulled  do^-u,  aud  a  new  one  is  being- 
built  upon  a  site  some  half  a  mile  away,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  L.  Pearson,  F.S.A. ,  of  4G, 
Harley-street,  W.  The  window  tracery,  the 
arcades,  the  parapets,  and  the  roof  of  the  old 
building  are  being  reused  in  the  new,  and 
indeed  these  remains  have  given  the  motif 
generally  to  the  design  of  the  present  chiu:eh. 
It  is  into  the  we.stem  tower,  more  than  any- 
where, that  Mr.  Pearson  has  ilung  all  the  power 
of  his  art.  This  tower  has  more  of  the  rich 
nobUity  of  those  found  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Somerset  about  it,  than  of  the  general 
run  of  the  plainer  Devonshire  ones,  perhaps. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  moidded  and  crocketed 
detail  about  it.s  belfry  windows,  and  sciilptured 
figures  in  niches  will  adorn  the  parapet.  The 
walling  generally  is  of  limestone,  and  the 
dressings  of  Bath.  The  style  of  the  church 
is  Pei'pendicular.  Mr.  Jonathan  Marsliall,  of 
Plymouth,  is  the  contractor.  The  carving  and 
sculpture  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  Mr.  James  Bubb,  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Pearson's  clever  chiirch  in 
Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  Another  Devonshii'e  church,  that  of  St. 
James,  at  Swimbridge,  near  Barnstaple,  is  about 
to  be  restored  under  Mr.  Pearson.  The  church 
has  a  spire,  a  somewhat  rare  feature  in  the  West 
Country.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  at  Chulmleigh,  is  now  imdcr  restora- 
tion. The  massive  oak  seating  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  stalls  in  its  chancel,  are  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Gould, 
architect,  of  Barnstaple.  The  fine  old  western 
tower  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth, 
architect,  of  Exeter,  and  a  beautifid  memorial 
pulpit  for  the  same  building  is  now  being  made 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Medley  Fulford, 
architect,  of  the  same  city. 

The  Victoria  Hall  in  Exeter,  a  large  public 
hall,  built  in  1873,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A. ,  has  just  been  redecorated 
by  Mr.  E.  Algar,  of  that  city.  On  the  walls  are 
some  clever  paintings  in  distemper,  by  Mr. 
Widgery,  a  well  known  local  artist.  They 
represent  studies  of  fine  Devonshire  scenery. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Steps 
Church,  Exeter,  is  to  be  rebiult  from  th.e  designs 
of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  architect,  and  tenders 
ai'e  invited.  St.  Maiy's  Steps  is  a  curiou.s  old 
church,  the  western  end  wall  being  on  a  skew, 
some  feet  out  of  square  with  north  and  south 
ones,  whilst  a  little  house  exists  itndcfneath  the 
chancel,  wherein  an  elderly  female  resides.  In 
the  tower  is  an  old  clock,  over  the  dial  of  which 
are  three  statues  representing  Henry  VIII.  and 
two  javeUners.     These  figures  strike  the  hours. 

The  pariah  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Whit- 
chui'ch,  near  Tavistock,  has  just  been  reopened 
after  a  complete  restoration,  Tlie  structure 
consists  of  nave,  north  aisles,  south  transept, 
a  fine  tower,  and  a  north  chantry  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Courtenay  family  (Earl  Devon) .  The 
chancel  is  of  exceptional  length.  The  roof  is 
waggon-headed,  and  upon  one  of  the  old  bos-ses 
the  date  "  16.56"  and  the  churchwardens'  initials 
stiU  exist.  That  probably  gives  the  time  of  the 
last  restoration.  The  walls  of  the  building,  and 
the  granite  mulhons  to  the  windows,  have  been 
repaired  where  necessary.  New  stained  glass 
has  been  put  into  the  eastern  and  western 
windows.  The  tower  arch  has  been  opened  out, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  screened  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  an  ornamental  iron 
screen,  which  formerly  snrroimded  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Pengelly  family  in  the  chancel. 
The  approaches  have  been  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  the  body  of  the  church  reseated,  aud  the 
chancel  fitted  with  oak  stalls,  pulpit,  and  lectern. 
The  chantry  belonging  to  the  Courtenay  family 
has  had  a  screen,  made  of  oak  and  cedar,  and 
originally  belonging  to  Moretonhampstead 
Church,  presented  to  Whitchurch  by  Earl 
Devon.  The  old  font  is  of  Polyphant  stone, 
bearing  the  arms  of  SS.  George  and  Andrew. 
The  stained  glass  work  is  by  Messrs.  Foiu-acre 


and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  and  the 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Blatchford  and 
Son,  of  Tavistock.  The  architect  for  the  main 
portion  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Ply- 
mouth, but  some  was  carried  out  under  Messrs. 
Hay  ward  and  Son,  of  Exeter. 

An  old  Devonshire  artist,  a  E.A.,  has  just 
passed  away  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one. 
His  name  was  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  aud  he  died  re- 
cently at  AHeesch  Farm,  Cape  Colony.  In  his 
day  he  was  one  of  the  leading  landscape  painters 
of  the  English  school,  coeval  with  Linnell,  Cres- 
wiek,  Francis  Danby,  and  Sidaiey  Cooper.  Bom 
at  Barnstaple,  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  o6th 
Regiment,  until  on  leaving  it  he  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  181S.  He 
was  made  an  Academician  in  or  about  1838.  His 
landscapes,  and  especially  his  sea  pieces,  are  of 
high  worth.  Four  of  his  works  are  in  the 
National  Gallery.  He  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
for  the  last  time  in  1S69,  and  retired  an  honorary 
Academician  in  1871. 

Poltimore,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Poltimore, 
Ues  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Exeter.  The 
ancestral  mansion  was  restored  some  half-dozen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  B.  Feixey,  F.S.A.,  arcliitect,  of 
Charing-cross.  Near  the  churchyard  are  some 
almshouses  for  four  old  souls.  Over  the  door  of 
one  of  these  and  facing  the  church  is  an  heraldic 
memorial  in  alabaster,  recording  how  John 
Bampfylde  caused  the  houses  to  be  built  and 
endowed  early  in  the  17th  century.  Then  occurs 
these  quaint  lines : — 

' '  GKTDGE  •  XOT  ■  IIT  •  LAWEELL, 
KATHEE  ■  BLESSE  •  TnAT  •  POWEB, 
WHO  ■  3LVDE  ■  THE  •  DEATH  '  OP  •  TWO 
THE  ■  LIFE  ■  or  ■  FOWEE."    1630. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.iMary,  is  now  under 
restoration  from  the  designs,  and  iinder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fidford, 
architect,  of  Exeter.  The  works  embrace,  in  the 
main,  reseating  with  massive  oak  seats  the 
body  of  the  church.  An  old  bench-end existiug, 
the  new  benches  are  of  a  similar  character.  They 
have  square-headed  ends,  and  are  all  richly 
carved.  The  fine  rood-screen,  covered  with 
modem  paint  and  vamish,  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
restored ;  new  chancel  stalls  and  pulpit  will  be 
provided  in  oak,  a  new  reredos  and  altar-table, 
and  the  chancel  cared  for  generally.  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
works,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  foundation-stone  for  the  new  Exeter 
school  at  Victoria-park,  St.  Leonard's,  Exeter, 
will  be  laid  by  the  bishop  of  that  city  on  the 
30th  inst.  Mr.  Butterfield,  it  will  be  recollected, 
is  the  architect. 

The  other  day  as  the  Rev.  Wilse  Bro-n-n,  of 
Whitstone  Rectory,  was  cutting  up  a  thick  plank 
of  American  walnut  which  he  had  procured  a  few 
days  before  in  Exeter,  he  came  upon  a  spherical 
bullet,  about  seventy  to  the  pound.  It  was 
7ft.  Gin.  from  the  bottom  of  the  plank  and  I  Jin. 
in.  The  wood  had  grown  over  it,  and  there  was 
no  external  mark,  so  that  probably  it  has  been 
there  ever  since  the  days  of  Cooper's  "Hawk- 
eye,"  orperhaps  from  aperiod  even  more  remote. 

A  scheme  has  been  started  for  buildmg  an 
arcade  in  Exeter,  .such  as  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Portsmouth,  and  many  other  places  possess.  The 
proposal  is  to  pvdl  down  the  old  grammar  school 
at  the  higher  or  eastern  end  of  High-street,  and 
run  an  arcade  tlu-oxigh  to  Upper  Southernhay. 
The  venture  embraces  the  erection  of  two  front 
shops  towards  High-street,  and  about  eighteen 
more  in  the  arcade,  the  avenue  of  which  will  be 
covered  with  an  ornamental  glass  roof.  The  cost 
is  expected  to  be  £15,000,  of  which  £2,000  has 
been  promised. 

In  some  recent  Notes  several  large  mansions  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  West  were  mentioned, 
and  one  or  two  others  now  receive  a  passing 
notice.  A  very  magnificent  pile  of  buUdings  is 
being  bmlt  at  Sidford,  close  by  Sidmouth,  for 
the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.  for  New 
Shoreham,  who  owns  a  deal  of  property  in  this 
part  of  Devon.  The  mansion  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  Ham  Hill  stone  is  used 
largely  in  its  erection.  The  Ham  stone  is  from 
the  quarries  of  Mr.  Trask.  Mr.  Brandon  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  is  being  Ciirried  out 
by  Mes.srs.  Lucas  Bros. ,  of  Lambeth.  The  work 
has  been  in  hand  about  a  couple  of  years,  and 
will  probably  bo  complete  in  another  twelve 
months. 

Two  fine  mansions  are  nearly  finished  in  the 
immediate  neiglibourhood  of  Crewkeme.     One, 


North  Perrott,  is  for  Mr.  T.  Hoskins.  It  is  of 
Elizabethan  eharacttr,  designed  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
architect,  of  London.  The  stonework,  which  is 
Ham  HiU,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Trask,  of  Norton-by-Ilminstcr,  tiie  rest  of  the 
job  being  done  by  men  \uidcr  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  clerk  of  works.  Seaborough- 
court,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Golf,  late  of  the 
Highlanders,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  George  R.  Crickmay,  architect, 
of  Weymouth,  and  17,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
The  style  chosen  is  Tudor,  aud  very  picturesque 
indeed,  nestled  in  a  glen,  do  the  tower,  a  score 
of  gables,  and  well  chosen  chimneys  group  with 
the  beautiful  surroundings.  Tliis  mansion  is  of 
Ham  stone  Uke  the  other  two  noticed,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  least  successful  of  the  three. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  a  long  way  before  coming  to 
a  prettier  landscape,  or  to  a  better  buUt  or  more 
thoughtfully  designed  EngUsh  gentleman's  home 
than  is  Seaborough-coiu-t.  The  biulder  is  Mr. 
Augustine  H.  Green,  of  Blandford,  his  resident 
foreman  of  works  on  the  job  being  Mr.  R. 
Campbell. 


THE    SUFFOLK    INSTITUTE    OF 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

THE  annual  meeting  and  excursion  of  this 
institute  was  held  on  Friday  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Debeu- 
ham.  The  members  met  at  AspaU  Hall,  where 
the  annual  meeting  was  held,  I'rofessor  Babing- 
ton  presiding  in  the  absence  of  Lord  John 
Hervey.  The  hall  itself,  as  a  paper  which  was 
read  by  Canon  ChevaUier  showed,  was  a  mansion, 
with  a  history.  It  has  been  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  seat  of  the  ChevaUier  family,  who 
came  from  Jersey,  and  was  before  them  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Brookes,  Lords  Cobham.  Mr. 
Chevallier  even  took  the  history  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present 
mansion  is,  however,  of  much  more  recent  date, 
having  been  buUt  of  brick  during  the  ownersliip 
of  the  Brookes,  and  superseding  an  older  build- 
ing of  timber  and  plaster.  The  ceiling  of  the 
drawing-room  in  which  the  guests  assembled  is 
of  the  period  of  James  I.,  which  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  date  of  the  house,  aud  upstairs  is 
a  fine  mantelpiece  of  similar  character.  Arch- 
deacon Groome  produced  an  almost  perfect 
Romano-British  hand  millstone  which  was  found 
in  the  parish  of  Kenton,  and  handed  it  to  Dr. 
Taylor  for  the  Ipswich  Museum.  It  is  made  of 
the  conglomerate  locally  known  as  "  plum-pnd- 
ding  stone,"  wliich  is  found  in  its  original  state 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  near  Himstanton.  The 
different  degress  of  hardness  in  the  stone  mnde 
it  valuable  for  a  mill,  as  the  stone  would  never 
require  cutting.  A  short  drive  took  the  party 
to  Kenton  Church,  where  the  Rev.  R.  Lawrence, 
the  "^near,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  church 
and  parish.  The  chiu-ch,  dedicated  to  jVJl 
Saints,  consists  of  n.ave  and  chancel  and  western 
tower,  south  porch  of  flint,  and  a  small  two- 
bayed  aisle  of  brick  on  the  south  side  added  by 
the  Gameys  family  as  a  chantry  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  centm-y.  The  oldest  part  is 
the  south  door,  which  is  Transitional  Norman. 
The  most  interesting  object  in  the  church  is  a 
brass  20in.  by  16in.,  now  in  the  cast  wall  of  the 
Gameys  aisle,  in  memory  of  John  Ganieye, 
who  died  in  1.524,  and  of  Elizabeth  liis  wife. 
This  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  still 
has  upon  it  a  crucifix  and  two  faldstools,  and  the 
effigies  of  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  six 
sons  and  nine  daughters  kneeling  beneath  them. 
All  the  letters  of  the  inscription  on  the  brass, 
instead  of  being  incised  as  usual,  are  raised.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1872.  From  the  church  the 
members  walked  to  Kenton  Hull,  fonnerly  the 
residence  of  the  De  Kentons,  but  which  from 
close  of  the  l-5th  to  middle  of  the  17th  century 
belonged  to  the  Gameys.  The  present  building 
is  of  red  brick  of  the  Tudor  period,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  moats.  The  present  owner  has 
recently  made  an  excavation  at  the  back  of  the 
hall,  which  lays  bare  the  foundation  walls  of  a 
former  chapel.  The  next  place  visited  was 
Crow's  Hall,  at  Debenham,  which  was  for  200 
years  the  seat  of  the  Framlinghams,  whose  arms 
apparently  were  inserted  above  the  gateway  at 
the  head  of  the  bridge  over  the  moat,  and  are 
to  be  seen  more  perfectly  above  an  altar  tomb  in 
the  chancel  of  Debenham  church.  The  present 
hall  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  16th  eentmy,  and  considerable 
interest  was  attracted  to  a  curious  old  staircase 
and  panelled  corridor    above.     The  excursion 
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ended  at  Debenham  parish  church,  where  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Cornish,  the  -i-icar,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  histoiy  of  this  fine  building.  He  claimed 
that  the  "lower  part  of  the  tower  was  Saxon, 
referring-  to  the  two  lower  Bouth  windows,  the 
!oug  and  short  quoin  stones,  the  absence  of  but- 
tresses, the  herring-bone  work  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  arch  entering  the  church,  which  resem- 
bles that  at  Godalming,  as  proofs  of  this.  It 
was  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  that  ' '  In 
Debenham  are  two  churches,"  of  which  this  was 
probably  one.  Passing  to  the  chancel,  Mr. 
Cornish  showed  that  this  was  Early  English, 
older  than  the  present  nave,  and  that  it  had 
twice  been  altered  btfore  the  present  nave  was 
built.  Some  interesting  discoveries  of  the  former 
floors  and  their  ornamental  tiles  were  made  when 
the  chancel  was  restored  a  few  years  since  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  CoUing,  architect.  The 
nave  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  largely  altered 
by  l-5th  Century  builders,  and  the  stidned  glass 
and  panelling  are  as  late  as  tlie  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Beyond  the  tower  is  a  western 
porch  or  Galilee,  with  parvise  chamber  above, 
of  Late  Decorated  work.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  church  was  despoiled  of  its  images  and 
much  of  its  glass,  the  latest  alteration  being  the 
erectiou  of  the  present  pulpit  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  Thus  the  church  contained  traces 
of  almost  every  period  of  English  history. 


WOOD  STAINS. 

TO  turn  oak  black  so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble 
ebony,  the  wood  should  be  immersed  for 
forty- eight  hours  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  and  then  brushed  over  several  times  with 
a  logwood  decoction,  prepared  as  follows  :  Boil 
one  part  of  best  logwood  with  ten  parts  of  water, 
filter  through  linen,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  volume  is  reduced  one  half.  To 
every  quart  of  this  add  from  ten  to  fifteen  di-ops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  indigo,  completely 
neutral.  After  applying  this  dye  to  the  wood, 
rub  the  latter  with  a  saturated  and  filtered  solu- 
tion of  verdigris  in  hot  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  repeat  the  [operation  imtQ  a  black  of  the 
desired  intensity  is  obtained.  To  imitate  ro.se- 
wood  a  concentrated  solution  of  hypermanganate 
of  potassa  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
and  allowed  to  act  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. Five  minutes  sufiice  ordinarily  to  give  a 
deep  colour.  A  few  trials  will  indicate  the  proper 
proportions.  The  hypermanganate  of  potassa  is 
decomposed  by  the  vegetable  fibres  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  bro%^Tiperoxide  of  manganese,  which 
the  influence  of  the  potassa,  at  the  same  time  set 
free,  fixes  in  a  durable  manner  on  the  fibres. 
When  the  action  is  terminated,  the  wood  is 
carefully  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  then 
oiled  and  polished  iu  the  usual  manner.  The 
eft'ect  produced  by  this  process  on  several  woods 
is  remarkable.  On  the  cherry,  especially,  it 
gives  a  beautiful  red  colour. 


TIMBER  FROM  STRAW. 
"\T7HETHER  or  not  bricks  can  be  made  with- 
\  T  out  straw,  an  American  inventor,  of 
Busuell,  Illinois,  has,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in 
making  hard  wood  with  nothing  but  straw.  To 
make  hard  wood  lumber  out  of  common  wheat 
.straw,  with  all  effects  of  polish  and  fiuish  which 
is  obtainable  on  the  hardest  of  black  walnut  and 
mahogany,  at  as  little  cost  as  clear  pine  lumber 
can  be  made  up  for,  is  the  claim  of  the  inventor, 
and  samples  produced  go  far  toward  verifying 
Ids  claims.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  He  takes 
ordinai-y  straw  board  ;  such  as  is  usually  manu- 
factured at  any  paper  miD  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  many  sheets  are  taken  as  are  required 
to  make  the  thickness  of  lumber  desired.  These 
sheets  are  passed  through  a  chemical  solution 
which  thorouglily  softens  up  the  fibre,  and  com- 
pletely saturates  it.  The  whole  is  then  passed 
through  a  succession  of  rollers,  dried  and  har- 
dened during  the  passage,  as  well  as  polished, 
and  then  comes  out  of  the  oth^r  end  of  the 
machine,  hard,  diy  lumber  ready  for  use.  The 
inventor  claims  that  the  chemical  properties 
hardening  in  the  fibre  entirely  prevents  water- 
soaking,  and  renders  the  lumber  combustible 
only  in  a  very  hot  fire.  The  hardened  finish  on 
the  outside  also  makes  it  impervious  to  water. 
Some  samples  recently  shown  could  hardly  be 
told  from  hardwood  limiber,  and  in  sawing  it 
the  difference  could  not  be  detected. 


THE    "BITILDINa  NEWS"    DESIGNING 
CLUB. 

EEVTEW   OF   DESIGNS  FOE  LABOUEEES'    COTTAGES. 

OUR  endeavour  to  be  impartial  in  our  selection 
must  not  be  misinterpreted  by  the  necessity 
which  often  compels  us  to  place  the  designs  with 
certain  mottoes  in  the  foremost  rank.  Reluctantly 
we  are  again  compelled  to  place  "  S  in  Circle  "in 
the  front  rank.  The  plans  of  the  cottages  are 
tolerably  perfect  and  simple.  Each  cottage  has 
a  lobby,  taken  out  of  the  living-room,  forming 
a  useful  recess  in  the  latter,  with  a  staircase 
ascending  over  a  coal-store  or  closet :  the  living- 
room  is  fott.  by  12ft.,  and  opens  directly  into  a 
kitchen,  13ft.  by  aft.,  iu  which  there  is  the  door 
to  coal-cellar,  and  on  the  outer  side,  with  small 
window  facing  the  back,  a  pantry  or  cupboard. 
The  earth  closet,  ashes,  &c.,  form  an  outside 
lean-to  range  arranged  in  pairs.  The  wash- 
house  and  bakery  is  placed  as  a  detached  block 
in  the  centre  teliind,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  doorways  were  placed  roimd  to  the 
front  instead  of  being  on  one  side  only.  The 
end  cottages  are  made  wider,  the  lobby  being 
entered  from  the  side,  and  a  small  scullery  is 
obtained  below  the  additional  bedroom.  The 
upper  floor  is  simply  managed,  and  closets  are 
obtained  in  some  instances.  The  elevation  leaves 
little  to  be  desired;  there  is  no  strained  or 
quaintly  affected  featui'e,  but  the  whole  is  of 
brickwork,  with  tiled  roofs,  reUeved  by  two 
gabled  windows  in  the  upper  story.  The  design 
of  "Motto  J.,"  although  nut  so  neatly  di'awn,  is 
marked  by  chai  acteristic  vigour  and  effective 
detail.  In  plan  the  cottages  are  well  grouped ; 
the  lobbies  are  entered  from  a  recessed  porch, 
which  unnecessarily  cramps  the  stairs  and 
dresser  recess  of  the  Uving-room.  A  cupboard 
— we  presume  for  coals — is  obtained  under  the 
stair  of  each  cottage.  A  kitchen,  with  side 
pantry,  is  obtained  behind ;  but  the  offices  are 
imdesirably  placed  at  the  side  of  the  bake  and 
wash-house  in  a  detached  position  behind.  The 
five-room  cottages  are  obtained  at  the  two  ends 
and  in  the  centre.  The  setting  back  of  the 
upper  story  walls,  which  are  of  timber  framing, 
thereby  reducing  the  width  of  the  bedrooms,  is 
undesirable,  and  certainly  does  not  save  expense 
with  the  lean-to  roof  it  entails.  "Noah"  is  a 
design  marked  by  unusual  ability  and  freshness  of 
treatment,  the  materials  proposed  being  flint 
and  red  brick,  with  a  red  tile  roof  broken  by  two 
half-timber  gables.  The  cottages  are  varied ; 
two  of  them  have  a  bayed  window  between 
them,  which  is  gabled  above.  There  is  not  much 
to  flnd  fault  with  iu  the  arrangement :  each  cot- 
tage has  a  front  parlour  about  12ft.  square, 
opening  into  a  back  kitchen  of  the  same  size ;  the 
entrances  are  obtained  as  in  the  two  foimer  cases, 
by  lobbies,  each  staircase  ascends  at  the  side  of 
living-room,  with  a  press-cupboard  below  it  with 
door  in  living-room.  At  the  side  of  kitchen  is 
a  dresser  and  pantry,  with  back  yards  for  fuel, 
e.c.'s,  and  dust-pit.  The  bake  and  wash-house 
am  planned  in  a  separate  block  behind  the  two 
middle  houses,  but  accessible  only  by  psssing 
beyond  the  back  yard  wall.  We  notice  one  of 
the  two  back  bed-rooms  shown  is  rather  small. 
One  of  Powel's  ovens  is  specified  to  be  fitted  in 
the  bakehouse.  The  plans  are  economical,  but 
the  beds  are  not  all  sho-mi  in  the  best  positions. 
A  very  neatly-contrived  plan  is  shown  by 
"Triangle  in  Circle,"  the  principal  point  to  be 
noticed  in  which  is,  that  the  author  makes  each  of 
the  four-room  cottages  occupy  an  area  of  only 
about  2 1ft.  by  15ft.  Gin.  frontage,  and  the  five-room 
cottages  an  area  of  2.3ft.  by  16ft.  Oiu.  each.  The 
plan  resembles  those  we  have  before  already 
described,  each  cottage  having  an  inner  lobby, 
entrance  stairs  with  winders  leading  from 
li\ang-room,  which  is  12ft.  Sin.  by  10ft.  Gin., 
and  a  scullery  -with  pantry  behind.  A  closet  is 
obtained  beneath  the  stairs.  Economy  in  build- 
ing has  been  consulted  by  drawing  the  chinmey- 
flucs  together  into  one  stack  in  the  upper  floor 
and  having  angle  fireplaces.  We  think  the  plan 
of  grouping  together  the  coals  and  earth  closets 
in  the  rear,  at  the  side  of  bakery  and  wash-house, 
objectionable,  and  the  coals  are  too  conveniently 
within  the  reach  of  pilfering  neighbours.  The 
bake  and  wash-houses  are  well  fitted  up,  and  the 
dust  is  located  conveniently  behind  the  earth- 
closets.  Two  treatments  are  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tion, which  is  simple  and  economical.  "Star  in 
Circle  "  sends  a  quiet  and  suitable  elevation,  the 
upper  story  tQed.  The  entrance-doors  are 
arranged  singly,  and  there  are  advantages  in 
this.     The  lobbies,  stairs,  living-room,  and  scul- 


lery, with  larder,  are  planned  similarly  to  those 
already  noticed,  but  the  wash-house  is  made  to 
project  from  the  centre  cottages,  and  is  acces- 
sible from  a  continuous  passage-way  in  the 
rear.  The  oven  is  placed  iu  one  corner, 
an  arrangement  that  is  not  very  nice.  We  do 
not  see  the  advantage  of  the  very  small  back 
yards,  nor  the  reason  for  a  paled  fence  as  well  as 
a  back  wall.  In  one  of  the  five-roomed  cottages 
the  extra  bed-room  is  got  over  the  scullery  of  the 
end  house  by  piercing  the  party- wall.  We  do 
not  commend  this  arrangement.  "Mcnte 
Manuque ' '  is  clever.  The  plan  is  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  type ;  the  end  cottages  are 
made  to  project  considerably  in  front  of  the  main 
line,  and  the  wash-houses  are  arranged  in  pairs 
in  the  rear,  and  are  divided  by  the  party- 
walls  of  the  adjacent  houses.  The  entrance- 
lobbies  with  staircases  arranged  in  front  afford 
a  direct  view  of  the  kitchens  and  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory  or  pleasing  mode  of 
planning,  nor  the  most  economical.  The  bed- 
rooms are  of  good  size.  We  observe  an  oven  is 
placed  in  each  wash-house,  the  coals  and  e.c.'s 
being  attached  in  the  rear.  The  elevations  are 
in  brick  with  half-timbered  upper  story,  gabled, 
and  suitably  treated,  but  the  rather  broken  line 
of  frontage  is  not  economical.  "Ich  Dien  "  is 
plain  and  unaffected  iu  elevation,  the  upper 
story  being  tiled,  but  the  ground-plan  is  faulty 
in  the  management  of  the  entrances  and  the 
position  of  pantry  with  borrowed  light.  The 
sciiUery  and  bakehouse  form  one  building  in  the 
rear.  The  author  cubes  his  cottages  at  6d.  and 
5d.,  and  brings  them  to  £1,8C7.  We  cannot 
seriou.sly  regard  the  design  ' '  Maggie,  alias  Such 
a  Dog,"  as  anything  more  than  an  unfinished 
suggestion ;  it  is  too  roughly  drawn  to  enter 
into  competition  -with  the  other  contributions, 
notwithstanding  its  merits.  The  author  sends  a 
practical  and  cheap  plan.  The  liring-room  is  13ft. 
square,  entering  into  a  .scullery  with  a  larder  and 
tool  cupboard  on  one  side  and  earth-closet  and 
oven  on  the  other ;  but  in  apparent  forgetfulness 
of  the  condition  that  awash  and  bakehouse  had 
to  be  arranged  in  the  rear.  We  can  only  judge 
of  the  elevation  by  the  fragment  of  it  that  is 
finished ;  and  the  drawings  are  too  smudgy  to  be 
fairly  considered  in  the  rimning.  "Burswell" 
has  a  tolerable  plan,  but  we  do  not  like  the  position 
of  larder ;  the  wash  and  bakehouses  are  too  large, 
and  the  elevations  rather  roughly  finished.  In 
the  sketch  the  cliimneys  are  in  faulty  perspective, 
and  a  little  more  study  of  detail  is  required. 
What  is  the  intention  of  the  wall  shown  in  cross 
section  running  up  to  the  slates?  "Enigma" 
.-.hows  improvement ;  the  middle  cottages  are 
made  wider  than  the  end  ones  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  three  bedrooms  over.  The  oijices  iu 
the  scullery  are  not  arranged  in  the  best  manner, 
though  compactness  has  been  secured.  We  can- 
not admire  the  dormer  windows  of  the  centre 
houses.  "Peter "  sends  a  design  not  devoid  of 
merit ;  the  cottages  take  up  little  area,  and  the 
rooms  and  entrances  are  arranged  with  care  ;  the 
bakehouses  are  made  to  form  projecting  buildings 
one  to  each  pair  of  cottages,  having  the  oven 
built  between  the  kitchens,  by  which  means  heat 
would  be  utilised.  The  earth  closets  and  dust 
are  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  bakehouses.  In 
elevation  there  is  much  to  commend  ;  but  why 
.should  not  the  back  instead  of  the  front 
bedroom  have  been  divided  ?  ' '  Eleve  ' '  is 
a  neatly-drawn  set  of  plans,  but  we  do  not 
like  the  pantry  with  borrowed  light ;  it  is,  more- 
over, too  large,  while  the  scullery  and  kitchen  in 
in  some  cases  are  cramped.  The  omission  of 
lobby  entrances  to  two  of  the  cottages  is  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  offices  need  rearrange- 
ment. Elevation  is  too  broken.  \^Tiy  the  break 
over  centre  porch  ?  We  observe  the  wash  and 
bakehouse  are  placed  at  one  end  in  rear  of  yards. 
' '  Curiose ' '  is  not  happy  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  offices ;  the  sculleries  vary  greatly  in  size,  and 
the  end  block  is  not  so  well  worked  out  iu  the 
plan  as  it  might  have  been.  The  wash-house, 
bakery,  and  sheds  for  e.c.'s  and  fuel  arc  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  rear.  A  half-timbered  upper 
story  with  Broomhall  tUes  are  shown,  and  the 
cost  of  each  cottage  is  estimated  at  £118  16s., 
but  SJ-d.  is  too  low  a  price.  "East  Anglian" 
sends  a  neat  drawing,  showing  the  cottages 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  .semi-detatched 
blocks,  with  scullery,  bakehouse,  and  offices 
forming  a  projecting  wing  behind.  The  eleva- 
tion woiild  have  been  better  without  the  strip  of 
tiling  under  the  timbering,  which  gives  a  patchy 
effect.  The  style  chosen  is  too  costly  for 
labourers'  cottages.     "Omnia  Vincit  Labor"  is 
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rather  too  straggling-  in  its  offices,  though  simple 
in  other  refpects,  and  if  a  better  elevation  had 
been  shown,  without  the  huge  gable  in  the 
middle,  the  design  would  have  stood  higher.  The 
sketch  docs  it  justice.  The  cubing  is  priced  at 
5d.  =  £1,152.  "Tarn  O'Shanter"  sends  an 
elevation  of  some  merit  in  the  grouping,  though 
rather  weak  in  detail ;  the  ground  plan  is  spoilt 
by  the  range  of  fuel  and  e.c.'s  at  the  back,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  the  baking  and  wash- 
house.  A  passage  way  is  left  in  rear  of  houses. 
"  Semper  Paratus  "  is  wasteful  in  its  office  ar- 
rangement, and  the  elevation  is  not  improved  by 
the  small  gables  filled  with  timbers.  ' '  Ogmore ' ' 
is  also  extravagant  in  the  office  portion,  the 
■wash  and  bakehouses  are  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  living-room  or  behind  it,  with  the  other 
offices  attached  forming  projecting  wings  in  the 
rear.  Elevation  faulty  in  detail.  "  Ivanhoe  " 
has  expensive  front  passages  and  the  offices  are  not 
■shown  fully.  Elevation  and  perspective  view  are 
carefully  drawn,  but  the  gabliug  and  diversity  of 
treatment  is  overdone,  and  gives  a  broken  effect. 
**  XL.,"  are  neat,  but  scarcely  cottages  in  eleva- 
tion ;  no  entrance  lobbies  are  shown.  The  offices, 
&c.,  are  not  aiTanged  with  economy,  and  are 
awkwardly  placed  to  inclose  the  yard  instead  of 
being  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  windows.  "I 
strive  ' '  is  certainly  better  in  planning,  but  the 
elevation  has  more  the  effect  of  a  small  asylum 
than  a  row  of  cottages.  ' '  Veritas  Vincit ' '  is 
too  expensive ;  its  front  passages  and  back  ar- 
rangements are  not  economical  ;  elevation  is 
tetter,  except  the  lumpy  chimney  caps. 

DESIGNS  FOE  A  G.iEDEX-SEAT. 

This  subject  has  called  forth  some  ingenuity  in 
contrivance,  and  though  we  cannot  say  that  any 
design  quite  reaches  the  excellence  we  expected, 
"Noah"eomes  nearest  to  it.  In  plan  the  seat  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  six  chairs,  hinged  togetheratthe 
backs  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to  fo;-m 
two  straight  seats  back-to-back,  or  any  other 
arrangement.  One  of  the  arrangements  shown 
is  a  circular  one,  the  seats  being  disposed  hexa- 
gonally  round  a  tree.  Each  seat  has  a  plain 
rectangular-shaped  back  or  frame,  filled  with 
bamboo  canes,  which  are  disposed  in  a  radiating 
form,  &c.  The  side  uprights  of  backs  are  hinged 
together,  and  the  front  legs  are  provided  with 
bolts.  The  seats  are  intended  to  be  painted  f  age 
green.  A  Uttle  more  slope  would  have  been 
desirable  in  the  seat  itself,  so  that  any  water  may 
run  off  freely.  "  Motto  J."  is  the  sketch  of  a 
design  displaying  much  taste.  The  seat  is  a 
ttraight  and  fixed  one  with  return  ends,  havin^ 
arms,  tui-ned  balusters  ;  panels  of  Japanese 
character  fill  up  the  siJes  luider  the  cappin 
We  do  not  like  the  curve  of  end  arms — they 
■would  be  difficult  to  cut  out  of  a  straight 
grained  piece  of  stuff,  and  the  back  rail  upon 
seat  prevents  water  from  running  off.  *'  Jack " 
is  more  quaint  than  clever.  The  ends  are 
peculiarly  heavy  in  the  framing,  without  mitch 
beauty  or  fitness  being  evident.  Why  the 
singular  arm  'f  Tlie  panels  are  here  and  there 
pierced  in  a  kind  of  Japanesque  pattern,  others 
are  flush  framed,  with  sirak  beads  in  the  stiles. 
The  plan  shows  a  curved  arrangement  in  two, 
with  a  shelf  and  back  filling  up  the  obtuse  angle 
between  each  seat.  An  awning  may  be  fitted  by 
uprights  fixed  into  the  framed  ends.  Below  the 
shelf  are  racks  for  croquet  or  lawn-tennis.  Oak, 
tenoned  together  with  oak  pins  and  ■without 
painting,  is  proposed.  "Prenez  Garde"  is  a 
framed  covered  seat  of  cak,  roofed  with  shingle, 
Gothic  in  detail  and  effective.  "Ogmore"  sends 
a  design  in  cast-iion,  double  seat  with  centre 
back,  but  the  end  seats  are  not  well  de%nsed  for 
comfortable  leaning.  A  close  scroll-work  pattern 
is  shown.  "Stefano"  is  another  cast-iron 
seat,  with  a  portable  a^wning  over,  but  the  pat- 
tern is  too  dii'ectly  imitational  of  the  fern  to  be 
in  good  taste. 


new  trade  is,  however,  only  in  its  infancy.  For 
the  first  time,  in  1S77,  some  19,000  doors  and 
C,'2S4  pairs  of  sashes  and  blinds  were  shipped 
from  New  York  to  England,  the  greater  jiart  of 
which  went  thence  to  AustraH.i  and  New  Zea- 
land. Since  then  California  has  supplied 
machine-made  joinery  to  Australia,  sending 
there  27,000  doors  last  month  as  against  some 
.5,000  sent  direct  from  New  York.  But  the 
transfer  of  the  Australian  demand  for  machine- 
made  doors  to  California,  and  its  consequent  loss 
to  the  Eastern  States,  has  been  compensated  for 
by  an  increase  in  the  British  demand  for  local 
use.  The  shipments  of  doors  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  1S78  were  about  45,000,  as 
against  2,800  in  1877.  UiJto  June  of  the  present 
year  these  shipments  show  a  sUght  increase.  It 
is  a  trade  that  is  evidently  capable  of  great 
extension,  for  all  the  pine  limiber  used  in  Eng- 
land is  brought  from  Norway  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  trade,  too,  that  affects  the  Eng- 
lish workman  in  two  ways.  Eor  many  years 
past  there  has  been  a  large  annual  demand 
upon  England  frem  Austraha  and  other  British 
dependencies  where  wood  of  the  proper  kind  is 
scarce  for  the  doors  of  warehouses  and  private 
dwellings,  and  to  economise  the  cost  of  the  doors 
so  exported  they  were  made  up  into  packing 
boxes,  four  doors  placed  longitudinally  forming 
each  box,  the  two  ends  being  doors  for  small 
closets.  As  all  the  doors  were  hand  made,  the 
trade  of  making  them  gave  employment  to  quite 
a  large  number  of  English  workmen,  and  the 
diversion  of  this  trade  to  California,  coupled 
with  the  demand  that  has  sprung  up  in  England 
itself  for  the  machine  doors  of  the  Eastern  States, 
must,  the  Sim  thinks,  cause  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  among  Euglisli  joiners  and  carpenters  in 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  labour 
market  there. 


AMERICAN  JOINERY. 
'^r^HE  Baltimore  Sun  describes  a  new  American 
-L  enterprise  in  the  exportation  of  macliinc- 
made  doors,  windows  saslies,  window  blinds,  and 
similar  articles  of  joinery.  The  first  shipment 
to  England  of  this  sort  of  goods  took  place  in 
1877,  and  although  it  was  coi  fined  to  doors  for 
the  cheaper  class  of  houses,  it  at  onco  met  with 
a  demand  that  justified  the  expectations  of  the 
shippers.  A  few  window-sashes  and  blinds 
were  also  sent ;  but  they  were  chiefly  intended 
for  the  British  provinces,  as  Venetian  blinds — 
so  the  Sioi  says — are  not  used  in  England.    Tlus 


ENGINEERING    IN    ENGLAND    AND 
AMERICA. 

THE  future  of  American  engineering  was 
the  theme  of  an  eloquent  address  lately 
delivered  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  its  president,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Clarke  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  education  and 
duties  of  the  engineer.  His  first  demand  was  to 
make  an  honest  living ;  his  next  to  execute  some 
work  that  shall  call  out  his  abUitics  and 
promote  his  fame,  and  lastly  to  pay  the  debt 
wl.ich  every  man  owes  to  his  profession  by 
making  some  pennantnt  addition  to  knowledge. 
But,  as  the  president  took  care  to  say,  it  was  not 
every  one  who  succeeds  in  all  these  three  de.-ires. 
In  America  we  take  it  there  is  far  more  chance 
for  a  young  man  to  attain  these  thi'ee  objects 
than  in  Eutiland.  As  regards  the  preparation 
and  education  necessary,  Mr.  Clarke  briefly 
divided  it  into  two  kinds,  that  derived  from 
books,  and  that  obtained  from  actual  practice 
and  from  contact  with  men.  Both  kinds,  said 
the  presiLlcut,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  we 
heartily  commend  similar  advice  to  the  young 
areliiteet  as  well  as  the  engineer.  ' '  The  broader 
and  deeper  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge  are 
laid  the  more  readily  and  intelligently  will  he 
acquii'e  the  second,  and  the  more  satisfactory 
■will  be  the  rrsults  of  his  practice."  The  chief 
thing  to  consider,  "we  take  it,  is  the  dii'ection  of 
those  studies.  Of  course,  there  is  some  book- 
knowledge  necessary  to  every  engineer  and 
student  of  architecture,  such  as  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics,  physics,  chemistiy,  &c., 
upon  which  to  base  an  acquaintance  with  con- 
struction and  the  materials  he  works  ■with.  But 
it  is  iifter  this  general  knowledge  of  principles 
has  been  acquired  that  we  find  the  difficidty 
begin  wath  many  students.  The  young  engineer 
is  articled  to  some  eminent  man  in  his  profession 
— perhaps  engaged  in  railway  consti'uetion,  and 
he  finds  to  his  chagrin  that  he  has  to  leam  a 
new  vocabulary,  so  to  speak  ;  he  has  to  apply  his 
previously-acquired  book-learning  to  actual 
facts,  to  structures  of  iron  and  wood.  Now, 
without  some  preparation  for  tliis  new  mode  of 
labour,  the  young  pupil  finds  his  way  beset  with 
difficulty.  He  has  never  been  brought  to  face 
concrete  facts  and  tangible  ideas  relating  to 
material  and  construction,  and  in  this  state 
of  bewilderment  he  remains  unless  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  works  or 
the  workshops.  The  technical  school  is 
the  only  remedy  at  present  for  this  state  of 
things.  In  the  older  days  of  engineering  the 
student  began  his  special  training  in  the  work- 
1,  or  the  field,  just   as  many  of   our  older 


architects  worked  themselves  upwards  from  the 
bench.  Tlie  weak  point  of  the  old  system, 
obser\-es  Mr.  Clarke,  "  is,  that  while  it  produced 
many  great  men  yet  the  average  did  not  stand 
as  liigh  as  now  ;  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
capital  had  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  persons, 
whose  blunders  led  to  enormous  waste,  and 
whose  names  are  now  happily  forgotten,  together 
with  their  mistakes."  We  have  not  to  go  far  to 
find  proofs  of  this  sort  of  blundering.  Railway 
engineering  supplies  umucrous  examples,  in  the 
wastefid  modes  of  embanking,  tunnelling,  bridge 
and  viaduct  construction,  but  our  experience 
rather  goes  to  prove  that  the  modem  engineer, 
if  he  is  more  artful  and  parsimonious,  is  often 
c  quaUy  wasteful.  Many  of  our  old  constructions 
do  honour  to  the  pioneers  of  the  profession  in 
England,  whUe  works  of  more  recent  date,  which 
have  arisen  since  the  employment  of  iron  and 
the  contract  system,  attest  a  false  and  niggardly 
economy,  often  misapplied  in  its  disregard  of 
permanence  and  durability. 

Mr.  Clarke  enters  into  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  the  successful  engineer.  One  of 
these  is  tact  and  the  power  of  controlling  men, 
and  ■without  some  measure  of  this  few  engineers 
or  architects  ever  make  headway,  however  able 
and  talented  they  may  be.  Wc  can  hardly  think 
that  "  American  engineers  are  less  esteemed  and 
worse  paid  than  in  any  other  civilised  country  of 
the  world."  ^\jnerica  has  furnished  a  splendid 
field  for  engineering  enterprise  since  the  railway 
mania  in  this  country  subsided ;  few  countries 
have  given  more  scope  to  engineering  ingenuity 
and  contrivance  ;  and  the  very  vastness  of  some 
of  the  works  already  accomplished  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  encouragement  that  has  been  given 
to  the  engineer.  But  few  countrymen  think 
they  are  well  paid  at  home.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  great  Western  States  afforded 
the  greatest  inducement  to  the  engineer  ;  they 
are  pas.-^ing  through  the  engineering  stage  of 
their  civilisation,  whereas  in  this  country  the 
great  railroads  and  means  of  communication 
have  already  been  accomplished,  and  the  future 
is  as  much  dependent  on  the  mechanical  as  the 
constructive  or  civil  engineer.  Mr.  Clarke  himself 
shows  how  numerous  are  the  paths  open  to  the 
young  man  in  this  profession.  As  a  scientific 
constructor,  the  history  and  progress  of  American 
engineering  shows  how  the  civil  engineer  hag 
expanded.  Before  the  year  1828  an  engineer 
meant  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  canals  and 
waterworks.  It  was,  of  course,  precisely  the 
same  in  this  country.  After  George  Stephen- 
son's time  the  engineer  was  a  man  who  had  to 
construct  railroads.  In  the  United  States  alone 
85,000  miles  of  railroads  were  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  over  four  billions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
A  new  profession  arose  soon  after :  it  was  that  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  railways.  This 
wonderful  actirity  led  to  a  demand  for  various 
speciahsts.  The  introduction  of  iron  for  rail- 
way purposes  necessitated  a  profession  skilled  in 
constructiun  of  another  sort ;  the  old  railroad 
engineer  might  have  understood  well  the  con- 
struction of  timber  viaducts  and  masonry  bridges, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  arch  was  of  little  use 
in  the  dcsi-jn  of  structures  in  which  iron  was 
wlmlly  ti)i],Ii,y(  d,  and  where  it  had  to  be  used 
witli  th<_'  .^iii(((;st  scientific  economy.  The  re- 
sibtauco  of  irt  n  to  various  strains  had  to  be  ob- 
tained first  by  experiments,  and  the  results  ex- 
pressed in  foi-mula  ;  the  strains  of  every 
member  had  to  be  nicely  calculated,  and  the 
weights  adjusted.  The  substitution  of 
wrought  for  cast  iron  naturally  led  to  the 
necessity  for  nicer  and  more  accurate  theories. 
till  now  the  railway  engineer  must  above  all 
become  an  expert  in  iron  construction.  jVnother 
opening  was  due  to  the  development  of  our 
mineral  wealth  ;  it  has  led  to  a  new  and  distinct 
class  of  engineers,  wliich  number  some  thousands 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  both  countries 
.also,  and  particulnrly  in  England,  sanitaiy 
reform  has  called  out  quite  an  army  of  specialists, 
including  hydraulic  and  sewerage  engineers,  be- 
sides those  engaged  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads,  water  and  g-isworks.  The 
electrical  engineer  is  another  new  creation  within 
the  last  few  years.  Boston,  we  hear,  is  now 
expending  five  millions  of  dollara  in  improved 
sewerage  works,  equalling,  if  not  surjiassing,  the 
main  drainage  of  our  metropoli.".  Chicago  has 
been  raised  above  its  original  level,  and, 
metaphorically,  its  engineer,  Mr.  Chesbrough,  is 
said  to  have  lifted  a  city  of  300,000  people  10ft. 
up  in  the  air.  Sanitary  engineering  is  a  special 
branch  that  includes   both   the   civil   engineer, 
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who  prepares  a  scheme  of  drainage,  and  the 
plumbers  of  our  dwellings.  Much  might  be  said 
of  their  labours,  but  we  mention  them  chiefly 
because  they  represent  quite  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise, and  because  their  education  has  to  depend  on 
very  dilferent  principles,  less  exact  in  their 
nature,  in  which  hydraulics,  and  practical 
chemistry,  and  hygiene  are  chiefly  concerned. 
£n  passant,  we  may  observe  engineers  of  this 
class  are  self-educated,  and  hare  had  little  or  no 
systematic  training  for  their  work — a  remark 
which  explains  much  of  the  conflict  of  opinion 
that  prevails  among  sanitarians  with  re.spect  to 
sewage  disposal  and  ventilating  schemes.  A 
hirge  number  of  them  have  picked  up  their 
knowledge  in  the  most  prejudiced  of  schools; 
some  have  become  speculators  and  theorists, 
others  quacks.  We  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of 
Itfr.  Clarke,  "who,  while  speaking  liighly  of  the 
scientific  attainments  of  our  gas  engineers,  ob- 
serves the  result  of  their  labours  may  be  seen 
rather  in  **  the  increase  of  dividends  than  in  the 
lower  price  of  gas."  Agricultural  engineers  are 
another  class  who  have,  to  iise  the  words  of  the 
president,  "an  enormous  future  before  them  in 
this  country."  The  author  does  not  forget  the 
architects,  of  whom  he  says  they  ought  to  be 
engineers,  i.e.,  scientific  constructors,  or  so  much 
the  worse  for  their  buildings.  Finally,  there  is 
a  class  whose  services  are  said  to  be  more 
ia  demand  every  year,  namely,  contractors' 
engineers.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  our  engi- 
neei-s  belong  to  this  useful  and  responsible 
body.  Bringing  experience  of  actual  work  to 
their  knowledge,  they  are  generally  the  most 
successftd.  As  Mr.  Clarke  says,  the  engineer 
must  be  more  than  a  designer  or  measiu-cr  of 
masonry  and  earthworks ;  he  must  be  first  a 
mechanical  engineer,  skilled  in  statics  and  dyna- 
mics, machinery  and  tools,  able  to  construct  and 
report  upon  mills,  factories,  macliiuery,  and 
miiuufactures ;  be  able  to  take  part  in  matters  of 
business,  hire  men,  and  buy  materials,  and  exe- 
cute his  own  designs  if  necessary,  learn  to  be 
men  of  busines.s,  and  control  the  cheque-book 
and  ledger.  We  quite  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  advice,  and  can  call  to  remembrance  other 
cases  where,  "in  looking  for  the  engineer  of 
some  great  railroad,  have  been  disgusted  to  dis- 
cover him  hidden  away  in  a  dusty  of&ce  on  the 
upper  story  of  a  building,  ignored  by  every- 
body," while  the  ticket  agents  and  clerks  sit  in 
splendid  apartments  and  draw  large  salaries. 
The  latter  are  first-class  business  men,  the  poor 
engineer  is  not ;  they  are  clever  in  accounts  and 
sharp  in  expenditure,  while  the  young  but  un- 
bu-'iness-hke  engineer  overruns  his  original  esti- 
mates of  cost  and  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons.  Mr.  Clarke's  views  of  American  engi- 
neering are  certainly  not  gloomy.  America  has 
been  made  what  she  is  by  her  engineers,  whether 
called  by  that  name  or  not :  let'us  add  that  this 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  her  own  inde- 
l>endence  and  by  the  unconventional  freedom  she 
accords  to  the  professional  classes. 


FIBEPROOF  PARTITIOXS. 

APKOVTNCIAL  builder,  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  London  practice,  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  inside  partitions  of 
mo..,t  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  constructed 
wholly  of  timber  framing,  and  that  the  rooms 
of  several  stories  are  dii-ided  in  tliis  manner. 
The  house,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a  shell 
of  brickwork  with  partitions  of  wooden  studs. 
How  such  a  mode  of  construction  can  be  tole- 
rated, in  utter  contempt  of  all  sanitary  precau- 
tions, it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  but  "leasehold 
tenure  encourages  the  system,  and  sm-veyors 
themselves  wink  at  it.  Of  couiso  this  method 
expedites  the  erection  of  houses,  and  we  would 
not  complain  if  they  were  filled  in  with  brick- 
work, or  if  the  joists  over  the  heads  of  one  par- 
tition and  its  lower  portion  were  filled  up  with 
incombustible  material,  so  that  a  fire  may  have 
less  chance  of  destroying  the  partitions  above  it. 
In  Paris,  as  everyone  is  probably  aware,  timber 
framing  is  largely  resorted  to,  but  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  uprights  or  quarters  are  built  up  with 
rubble  laid  loosely,  and  then  plastered  on  both 
sides  to  fill  up  all  interstices,  so  that,  practicallv,  a 
fire-resisting  partition  is  the  result.  Our  svste'm 
of  brick-nogging  is  a  somewhat  analogous 
operation,  and  answers  tolerably  well  if  properly 
done.  In  France  Iha  usual  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows:—The  framed  partition  is  inclosed  on  both 
Sides  by  strong  oak  batten  laths  about  Sin.  wide, 


nailed  horizontally  about  Gin.  apart ;  w-ithin  this 
the  .spaces  are  loosely  packed  with  rough  stone, 
and  a  strong  mortar  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  laid  on 
from  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  pressed 
through  the  interstices,  so  that  the  rubble 
becomes  embedded  in  the  mortar,  consolidating 
both  it  and  the  timber.  The  surfaces  are  also 
covered  so  that  the  laths  are  liidden  entirely.  In 
this  way  a  thoroughly  concrete  partition  is 
formed,  more  effective  and  self-supporting  than 
the  brick  wall;  certainly  superior  and  more 
dirrable  than  the  English  brick-nog  partition, 
and  thro-n-ing  all  ordinary  plastered  partitions 
into  the  shade.  The  brick-nog  partition  often 
fails,  when  the  timber  decays,  the  bricks  are  not 
held  together  by  a  strong  and  independent  thick- 
ness of  plaster.  The  common  hollow  plastered 
partition  becomes  a  nest  for  mice  and  a  recep- 
tacle for  vermin  and  dirt,  and  when  a  fire  occurs 
it  forms  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  floors,  and  affords  a  channel  for  the  supply  of 
air.  It  is  strange  that  although  these  facts 
are  patent  to  every  practical  builder, 
architects  and  builders  stUl  adhere  in  an  obsti- 
nate fashion  to  the  plastered  partition  and  the 
hollow  wooden  floor.  We  have  constantly 
advocated  floors,  staircases,  and  landings  parti- 
cularly of  concreted  and  incombustible  materials, 
and  though  the  idea  is  recognised  and  carried 
out  in  all  large  and  important  buildings,  the 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  are  allowed  to  be 
exempt  from  such  salutary  pro%-ision3.  We 
called  attention  some  time  ago  to  the  value  of 
concrete  in  wall-biulding,  and  suggested  the  use 
of  light  timber  lattice  framing  fiUed  in  or  com- 
pacted with  concrete.  In  a  recent  number  of  an 
American  journal  we  find  the  same  idea  has  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  writer  gives  a  diagram  of 
the  system.  The  plan  we  suggest  is  to  form  a 
rough  lattice  of  battens  or  strips  2V'  x  3"  or 
3"  X  2',  with  spaces  of  4in.  or  so  apart,  to 
till  up  both  sides  with  lime  concrete,  and  to 
finish  the  two  sides  by  a  coat  of  plaster  of  the 
usual  thickness.  This  construction  would  be 
cheaper  than  framing,  and  be  admirably  adapted 
for  internal  partitions,  and  for  all  temporary 
buildings. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  divide  an 
upper  room  into  two  by  a  partition,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  floor  of  nnneccessary  weight  it  becomes 
necessary  to  truss  the  former.  Now  the  lattice 
partition  or  wall  we  have  referred  to  becomes 
a  self-sustaining  structure,  and  may  be  supported 
easily  by  corbels  at  the  ends.  We  are  led,  in  speak- 
ing of  weight,  to^say  a  word  in  favour  of  earthen- 
ware pottery  as  an  excellentsubstitute  forrubbleor 
stone  concrete.  Common  agricultural  drain 
pipes  of  small  diameter  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pritchett  for  this  ptirpose,  but  any  kind  of 
cellular  construction  may  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  architects  do  not  adopt  more  largely 
the  indestructible  forms  of  partitions  we 
have  mentioned,  and  thus  render  a  service  to 
both  sanitary  construction  and  sound  building. 
It  is  not  less  surprising  that  such  ordinary  pre- 
cautions to  insure  buildings  against  fire,  such  as 
incasing  and  rendering  solid  the  floors  and  par- 
titions, should  have  escaped  the  vigUancc  of 
those  who  frame  our  building  enactments. 


CHIPS. 

A  statue  mania  has  of  late  raged  in  France. 
Rabelais  is  to  be  thus  honoured  at  Chinon,  and 
Bi'ranger  and  Theophile  Gautier  are  also  put  for- 
ward for  tills  species  of  commemoration.  Last 
week  a  statue  of  General  Foy,  the  Liberal  orator 
of  Louis  XVXII.'s  reign,  was  unveiled  at  Ham,  his 
birthplace. 

M.  Louis  Favre,  contractor  for  the  Gothard  rail- 
way, died  on  Saturday  last  at  Gcischnen.  M. 
Fa^Te  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  at  the  moment  when  the  comple- 
tion of  the  groat  enterprise  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  from  its  inception  had  become  a 
question  of  time,  has  been  received  with  profound 
regret. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Wolstauton 
was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  built  from  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect,  Tunstall.  The  front 
is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  terra-cotta 
being  introduced.  The  chapel  is  calculated  to  seat 
about  500.  and  the  total  cost,  inclusive  of  the  land, 
will  be  about  £2,  .500.  The  contractor  for  the 
building  is  Mr.  Proctor. 

The  new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Rudding 
Park,  Knaresbro',  designed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Purdie, 
architect,  for  Sir  J.  P.  Radcliffe,  Bart.,  will  be 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Leeds  on  August  1st. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Eamsgate  Pkoposed  Xew  Koad  CoiirETixios. 
— A  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  'when  the  chairman  stated,  at  some 
length,  that  in  respect  to  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  board,  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Abemethy,  who  advised  the  board  to  have  a  plan, 
of  both  the  road  and  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  pre- 
pared, with  proper  estimates,  and  then  ask  Mr. 
Forbes  for  his  sanction  and  co-operation  in  the 
matter.  It  seemed  to  him  (the  chairmanj  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  Mr.  Cumiuius,  the 
author  of  the  "Desideratum"  plan,  to  look 
through  the  matter,  and  then  for  him  to  dravr  up 
a  scheme  in  connection  with  the  two  affairs.  Mr. 
Abemethy  and  Mr.  Cummins  could  be  invited  to 
meet  the  board  and  learn  their  views  on  the 
matter,  and  then  have  a  proper  scheme  prepared 
for  uniting  the  two  things  to  lay  before  the  town, 
which  he  always  said  should  be  done  before  the 
matter  was  finally  settled.  He  did  not  think  the 
town  would  ever  have  the  road  unless  it  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  railway  company.  Mr. 
Pett  spoke  against  joining  with  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  moved  as  an  amendment — "That  no 
plan  for  connecting  the  east  and  west  cliffs  wiU 
meet  the  requirements  of  Ramsgate  unless  the 
road  be  a  direct  front  road ;  and  that  the  plan 
signed 'Desideratum,'  or  any  other  plan  taking 
the  same  route,  be  not  approved."  Mr.  Pett, 
before  concluding,  drew  forth  a  plan  which  he 
had  prepared,  and  stated  that  he  could  prove  that 
the  estimate  could  not  he  more  than  £10,000  or 
£50,000.  Mr.  PUcher  seconded  the  amendment. 
On  the  chairman  putting  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Pett  to  the  meeting,  only  that  gentleman  and  Mr. 
PQcher  voted  in  favour  of  it.  The  report  was. 
then  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Abernethy  and  Cum- 
mins were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
board  as  the  chairman  suggested. 

Shepton  Mallet  Disteict  Hospit^il. — The 
committee  of  the  hospital  have  now  decided  on 
the  design  to  be  adopted  for  the  proposed  new 
building,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  pui-chased  in 
the  Waterloo-road  in  tins  town.  Some  weeks 
back  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  adver- 
tise, ini-iting  architects  to  submit  plan.s  which 
would  undergo  a  competitive  examination.  This 
was  done,  and  the  result  was  that  sixteen  desiL;ns. 
were  sent  in  to  the  committee  imder  motto. 
These  sixteen  were  weeded  down  to  three,  whicK 
then  underwent  further  scrutiny,  evtntunlly 
resulting  in  the  selecting  of  a  design  which  was 
found  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Skipper,  of  East  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  the  second  design  being  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Budd  and  Spii'e. 

Waxdswokth. — A  new  vestry  hall  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Wandsworth,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  local  authorities  invited  five  architects 
to  submit  designs  in  a  limited  competition.  The 
award  has  this  week  been  ofSciaUy  made  known 
to  the  competitors,  the  selection  having  fallen 
upon  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Patrick, 
-V.R.I.B.A.,  architect  of  the  Adelphi.  The 
other  competitors  were  presented  with  £15  each 
as  a  slight  compensation  for  their  trouble. 

WoLVERHAMPTOs. — The  park  and  baths  com- 
mittee of  the  town  council  of  Wolverhampton 
recently  advertised  for  plans,  specifications,  and 
detailed  estimates  for  laying  out  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  park,  at  an  expenditure  not  exceeding- 
£5,000.  The  first  and  second  successful  com- 
petitors to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  of  .£50  and. 
£25  respectively.  Twenty-seven  designs  were 
received  and  placed  in  the  council-chamber  for 
public  inspection.  The  borough  surveyor's 
report  was  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  the  13th  June  ultimo,  and  as  a 
result  three  designs,  viz.,  " Spe Labor  Lons," 
"Al  Fresco,"  and  "Fortima  Sequatur,"  were 
selected  for  further  consideration  and  a  detailed 
rei^ort.  At  a  subsequent  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  on  the  20th  June,  a  further  report 
from  the  borough  surveyor  was  presented  on  the 
three  mentioned  designs  (and  on  the  one  under 
the  motto  of  "  Sylvander"  at  the  reciuest  of  the 
chairman).  After  careful  examinatio  i  of  the 
lilans,  and  upon  a  division  of  seven  votes  to  two, 
it  was  resolved,  ' '  That  the  first  premium  of  £50 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  "  Spe 
Labor  Leris,"  and  that  his  design  be  accepted  as 
the  one  to  be  carried  out  if  all  the  conditions 
stipulated  are  complied  with."  It  was  also 
resolved  "  That  the  second  premium  of  £25  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  'Fortuna 
Sequator.'  "  Mr.  E.  H.  Vertegans,  of  Edg- 
baston,  is  the  author  of  "  Spe  Labor  Levis,'  and 
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Messrs.  W.  Barrow  and  Sons,  of  Derby,  are  the 
authors  of  "Fortuna  Sequatur."  The  report  of 
tlic  committee  has  heeu  adopted. 


AECHITECTUEAL  &  AECH-ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

BeEFORDSHTEE    AECniTECTCEAl     AND     j\jlCH^O- 

i/OCiCAi.  SoCTETY  AT  LEICESTER. — The  pUce  chosett 
for  this  year's  excursion,  -which  took  place  on 
Tuesday  vreek,  was  Leicester,  and  ivas  made 
imder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Paget,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  local  society.  The  members  first  visited 
the  Xewarke,  the  portion  ncwU'  added  to  the 
ca,stle  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  breaches 
made  in  it  by  the  Royalist  attack  at  the  siege  in 
104.5  are  still  traceable.  Trinity  Hospital, 
founded  in.  1300  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
for  poor,  inflnn  men,  was  next  seen.  The  chapel 
contains  an  interesting  alabaster  effijiy,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Mary  de  Bohun,  first  wife  of  Henry 
IV.  In  the  kitchen  stands  an  ancient  porridge- 
pot  of  formidable  dimensions.  The  original  front 
of  the  house  being  dilapidated,  was  renewed,  and 
the  present  unsightly  frontage  made  by  blank 
walls  buUt  up  within  the  arcade  of  the  central 
h.all  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  castle  hall 
has  a  romantic  history ;  and  the  chief  portions 
BOW  standing  include  the  great  hall,  78ft.  by 
51ft.,  now  partitioned  off  and  used  as  assize 
ooui'ts,  and  the  early  dungeon.  The  Church  of 
St.  Maiy-in-the-Castle  would  alone  hare  repaid 
the  exertions  of  the  day,  and  would,  indeed,  if 
minutely  examined,  have  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  it.  The  story  of  its  successive  changes 
was  patiently  traced  out  from  the  Xorman  period 
to  the  recent  costly  restoration  under  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  by  Mr.  Paget  and  the  Vicar,  Canon 
Broughton.  The  next  church  on  the  route, 
scarcely  less  interesting,  was  St.  Nicholas,  bear- 
ingample  external  evidence  of  havingbeenlargely 
indebted  in  its  construction  to  Roman  remains 
foxmd  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Here 
the  incumbent,  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Owen,  pointed 
out  the  structural  history ,  from  the  Early  Norman 
windows  recently broughttohght  in  the  clerestory 
during  restoration  and  the  herring-boning  in  the 
tower,  to  the  present  time.  In  close  proximity 
to  the  churchyard  stands  the  famous  "Jewry 
Wall."  Ou  the  east,  the  exposed  side,  it  is 
pierced  by  a  scries  of  four  massive  arches,  with  a 
central  recess  of  brickwork,  turned  in  a  mass  of 
nibble,  bonded  at  intervals  by  courses  of  quarry 
tiles.  These  arches  are  respectively  11,  12,  13, 
and  lift,  high  and  14,  6,  and  lift,  broad.  From 
the  relative  position  of  other  Roman  buildings, 
traces  of  which  have  been  discovered,  it  is  evident 
that  this  wall  formed  some  p.art  of  a  cluster  of 
edifices  extending  from  the  spot  towards  the 
river,  and  forming  a  portion  of  Salir,  or  Roman 
Leicester.  In  the  afternoon  the  noble  Church  of 
St.  Maitin  was  inspected.  Other  objects  of 
interest  examined  were  the  GuUdliall,  the  town 
library,  the  Mayor's  parlour,  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  and  St.  Margaret's,  closing  with  an  hour 
in  the  museum. 

ScEEET  Aech^ologicai.  Society. — Tliis  society 
held  on  Monday  its  first  annual  country  meeting, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Hylton,  who  re- 
ceived the  members  at  Merstham-park.  Prom 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Merstham  Church, 
where  a  paper  descriptive  of  its  history  was  read 
by  Mr.  NeviU,  F.S.A.,  who  v,-as  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Walker  with  an  explanation  of  the  cele- 
brated mural  paintings.  Cliipstead  Church  was 
next  visited,  the  edifice  being  described  by  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.  Thence  the  party  went  toGatton 
Hall,  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  McC'almont.  At 
Gatton  Church  Canon  Cazenove,  the  rural  dean, 
called  attention  to  the  beautiful  woodwork 
brought  from  Flanders,  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Leveson 
Gowcr,  F.S.A. ,  standing  beneath  the  tree  which 
formerly  served,  and  indeed  is  ^till  known  as,  the 
Borough  Hall,  read  a  paper  on  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  that  very  rotten  borough.  The  meet- 
ing closed  with  a  collation  at  Rcigate  Public 
Hall,  at  which  Lord  Hylton  presided. 

The  Excavatioxs  at  Dale  Abbey,  hear 
Deeey. — These  excavations  have  been  actively 
rcsmned  uudcr  the  auspices  of  the  Derbyshii-e 
Archa?ologic.il  and  Natural  History  Society.  A 
part  of  the  cloister  tile  pavement  has  been  dis- 
covered in  /.itii,  with  portions  of  a  still  earlier 
pavement.  The  turfing  of  the  choir  has  been 
completed,  .ind  a  wall  has  been  built  in  lieu  of  a 
hedge  on  the  western  side  of  the  slype  and 
chapter-house.  A  fine  floriated  capital,  and 
part  of  a  beautifully  carved  corbel,  representing 


a  lady's  head  in  the  "wimple,"  have  recently 
been  discovered.  The  perpetration  of  some 
wanton  mischief  within  the  iuclosure,  bj-  which 
the  effigy  of  a  prior  in  the  ehapter-house  has 
been  scattered  in  pieces,  has  led  the  committee  to 
offer  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  ofi'enders. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

RrvEES  Coxseevaxcy  Bill. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Harcourt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
on  Monday,  that  it  was  with  regret  the  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  tliis  Session.  They 
had  every  rateution  of  iutroducing  a  similar  BUI 
next  Session. 

The  Hoeticultueal  Gardens,  Sottth  Kes- 
sinotox. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Torke,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated,  on  Monday,  that  plans 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington  were  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  18.51,  and  that  the 
decision  airived  at  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  design  of  employing  the 
estate  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jekry  Buildixg  at  Toitexham. — On  Monday, 
at  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  James  Wheeler, 
builder,  of  1,  AVoodberry -villas,  Seven  Sisters-road, 
Tottenham,  was  charged  upon  eight  separate 
summonses,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tottenham  Local 
Board  of  Health,  with  having  infringed  the  pro- 
visions of  their  Sth  by-law,  which  is  as  follows: — 
"The  external  and  party  or  side  walls  of  even,' 
new  building  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
hard  substance,  shall  be  efficiently  and  solidly  bound 
and  put  together  with  mortar  or  cement ;  and  the 
brick,  stone,  and  timber  used  on  every  new 
building  shall  be  substantial  and  sufficient,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  stability  to  new  buildings, 
the  mortar  and  cement,  bricks  and  timber  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used  therein,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  board."  Mr.  W.  A,  H. 
dePape,  surveyor  to  theTottenhamLocal  Board,  de- 
posed that  onthel5th  inst.  he  inspected  eighthouses 
in  course  of  erection  on  Todd's  Estate,  in  Temple- 
ton-road,  Seven  Sisters-road,  and  found  that  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  straw,  wood,  shavings,  and 
vegetable  matter  were  being  laid  as  mortar  between 
the  joints  of  brickwork.  Witness  told  defend- 
ant, who  was  on  the  buildings  at  the  time,  that 
it  was  a  disgrace  such  stuff  should  be  used  for 
mortar,  and  proceeded  to  take  samples  of  it,  now 
produced.  Defendant  asked  witness  not  to  press 
the  matter  ;  but  he  repUed  that  it  was  the  worst 
instance  he  had  ever  known,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly press  it.  The  sample  of  so-called  mortar  he 
produced,  in  his  opinion,  consisted  of  feathers,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  wood,  labels,  grass,  twioe,  leaves, 
shavings,  straw,  and  mould.  Objection  being 
raised  to  the  general  sample  being  accepted  as  re- 
presentiug  the  material  used  in  all  the  houses, 
separate  samples  labelled  individually  from  each 
house  were  laid  before  the  bench  and  presented  no 
perceptible  difference  in  character.  In  cross-exa- 
mination Mr.  de  Pape  said  he  did  not  give  previous 
notice  to  defendant.  Defendant's  solicitor  sub- 
mitted that  the  bench  could  not  commit  under  a 
penal  clause  in  the  by-laws  because  the  local  board 
had  not  been  themselves  to  inspect  the  premises,  and 
that  they  had  no  power  to  delegate  their  functions 
to  the  surveyor.  This  objection  was  overruled,  when 
the  solicitor  said  that  the  samples  produced  were 
not  fair  ones,  and  if  a  conviction  were  enforced  he 
should  appea'.  He  called  Willisim  James,  foreman 
of  building  in  defendant's  employ,  who  produced 
a  sample  which  he  said  was  a  fair  specimen,  but 
which  Mr.  de  Pape  declared  to  be  as  bad  as  those 
he  had  shown.  The  full  penalty  of  £o  and  costs 
were  imposed  on  the  first  summons  for  one  house, 
with  the  alternative  of  fourteen  days'  imprison- 
ment in  default  of  distress.  The  other  seven 
cases  were  taken  seriatiiii,  the  Bench  overruling  an 
objection  that  the  houses  formed  part  of  one  and 
the  same  building,  and  the  full  penalty  of  £.3  and 
costs  was  unposed  in  each  case,  with  the  same 
alternative  of  14  days'  imprisonment. — Arthur 
Jukes,  of  Tottenham,  who  had  been  before  con- 
victed, was  mulct  in  a  similar  penalty  and  costs  for 
using  improper  mortar  in  Tewkesbury-road,  also 
on  the  Todd  Estate.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given 
by  both  these  defendants. — William  Waller,  of 
Tottenham,  f  3r  a  similar  offence  in  respect  of  one 
house  in  Templeton-road,  was  fined  Hi  and  costs, 
which  were  paid. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Totten- 
ham Local  Board,  on  Tuesday  night,  the  clerk  I'C- 
ported  the  successful  result  of  tlie  above  proceedings, 
and  Mr.  de  Pape  urged  the  necessity,  if  the  Board 
possessed  the  power,  of  causing  the  whole  of  the 
back  additions  to  Wheeler's  eight  houses  in  Temple- 
ton-road to  be  pulled  down.    The  £5  penalty  was 


no  deterrent  to  such  persons,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  law  offered  a  premium  to  unscrupulous 
builders  to  scamp  their  work.  The  clerk  having 
shown  that  under  the  13Tlh  by-law  the  Board  had 
power  to  order  the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down  on 
giving  14  days'  notice,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman  (the  llev.  A.  E.  Abbott) 
and  Mr.  Surr,  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  by- 
law, and  this  was  carried  imanimously.  The 
sui'veyor  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  for  deep 
regret  that  ground  landlords  and  surveyors  who 
would  pass  such  buildings  could  not  be  proceeded 
against. 

No  Check  ox  the  Coxteactoe.  —  A  CotJKTT 
CouET  Judge  ox  the  Eelations  of  Aechitect 
AND  BriLDEK.— At  Buvton-on-Treut  County  Court 
the  case  of  Wm.  Waterfield  f.  J.  Adams  was  ro- 
ceutly  heard.  Plaintiff  is  a  builder  at  SwadUncote, 
and  originally  claimed  £46  Os.  3d.,  but  £19  48.  6d. 
had  been  paid  into  court,  and  defendant  disputed 
the  remaining  items  on  the  grounds  cither  that  the 
work  had  not  been  done  properly,  or  that  the 
charges  were  exorbitant.  The  plaintiff,  however, 
called  Mr.  Denny,  architect,  who  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  prices  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
that  the  work  had  been  done  satisfactorily.  The 
work,  which  consisted  of  alterations  to  buildings, 
was  done  by  the  day,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the 
plaintili's  themselves  kept  the  time,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  to  check  it  ou  behalf  of  the  defendant. 
A  number  of  letters  were  put  in  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  until  recently  promised  to  pay,  and 
had  not  disputed  the  account.  For  the  defence, 
Mr.  Sidebottom,  of  Woodville,  Avas  called,  and 
valued  the  work  done  at  £39  4s.  6d.  His  Honour 
(Mr.  W.  F.  Woodforde)  remarked  that  defendant 
was  evidently  not  a  young  man  from  the  country, 
and  had  entered  iuto  an  agreement  with  the  plain- 
tiff with  his  eyes  open.  He  could  not  understand 
whj'  the  defendant  should  have  written  the  letters 
which  had  been  read  in  court  if  he  intended  after- 
wards to  dispute  the  amount,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  did  not  see  how  he  could  strike  out 
a  single  item.  He  might,  however,  say  that  it 
seemed  a  monstrous  thing  to  him  that  no  time- 
keeper should  have  been  employed.  He  knew  that 
architects  and  builders  geutrally  understood  one 
another  remarkably  well,  and  that  the  more  the 
builders  had  the  more  went  into  the  architect's 
pocket.  He  should  enter  a  verdict  for  the  amount 
claimed,  less  the  £19  4s.  6d.  paid  into  court. 

Silicate  Paint.  —  On  Monday,  at  Newport, 
Mon.,  county-court,  Mr.  J.  M.  Herbert,  judge, 
gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  Hayward  v.  Batchelor, 
in  which  a  claim  was  made  for  sihcate  paint  sup- 
plied to  defendant,  who  pleaded  that  it  did  not 
fulfil  the  representations  of  plaintiff.  His  honour 
said  he  had  gone  through  the  prospectus  of  the 
article  supphed  by  plaintiff,  and  as  he  understood, 
the  apphcatiou  of  "the  petrifying  liquid  depended  for 
its  completeness  on  being  put  on  a  bare  wall.  De- 
fendant's was  an  old  rough-cast  waU,  on  which 
there  had  been  a  thick  coat  of  colouring  matter. 
He  could  not  doubt  the  defendant  had  failed  to 
realise  the  advantage  he  was  justified  in  anticipat- 
ing, and  that  the  failure  was  mainly  due  to  the 
application  of  the  petrifying  liquid  before  the 
colouring  matter  bad  been  removed.  The  colouring 
matter  prevented  the  liquid  from  combining  with 
the  solid  material  of  the  wall.  He  held  that  the 
plaintiff  made  himself  liable  for  the  work  done  by 
the  painter,  by  xjaying  him  for  putting  on  the  petri- 
fying liquid,  and  without  the  express  authority  of 
the  defendant ;  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  he 
would  not  assess  the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff  at 
a  higher  sum  than  that  which  the  defendant  had 
paid  into  comt.  He  must  therefore  give  judgment 
for  the  defendant,  but  as  there  was  a  want  of  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  he  would  only 
allow  the  defendant  one  witness,  viz.,  Mr.  Lawrence. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  reservoir  is  about  to  be  constructed  for  the 
waterworks  company  of  Kamsey,  Isle  of  Man,  some 
200  yards  above  the  two  now  iu  use.  An  embank- 
ment is  to  he  formed  across  the  glen  '200ft.  in 
extent,  having  a  depth  of  wall  of  4.3!t.,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  filtering  the  supply.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  baunderson,  and 
were  approved  at  a  recent  meeting  of  shareholders. 

The  foundation-stone  of  anew  Calviuistic  Jfetho- 
dist  chapel  was  laid  on  Friday  week  in  PowcII- 
strcet,  Aberystwith.  Tlie  chajiel  will  be  in  the 
Lombardic  style,  and  will  seat  1,000  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  £4,000.  Mr.  Richard  Owens,  of  Liverpool, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Williams,  of 
Aberystwith,  is  the  contractor. 

The  French  Ministers  of  Public  Works  and 
Finance  have  issued  circulars  giving  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  relief  map  of  France.  The 
work  will  occupy  ten  years,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  19,000,000  francs,  of  whi<'h  the  departments  will 
furnish  3,.500,000  francs.  The  scale  of  the  map  has 
been  fixed  at  1  to  10,000.  and  the  level  of  the  roads 
and  watercourses  will  first  be  depicted,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  afterwards  filled  in. 
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COACH-HOUSE,    ETC.,    EEIGHTON. 

This  building  which  we  itlustrate  this  week  is 
for  Alderman  A.  H  Cox,  J. P.,  Brighton,  and  to 
be  erected  in  his  private  grounds.  It  combines 
coach-house,  two-stall  stable,  summer-house, 
and  "look-out."  The  coach-house  is  purposely 
kept  low  to  preserve  a  view  from  the  residence. 
The  materials  of  construction  are  stone,  con- 
crete, red  brick,  and  woodwork — teak,  oak,  and 
fir.  The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  zinc  or  patent 
lead.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  of  Brighton,  kc,  is 
the  architect. 

vrr.T.AS  ox  the  stow  paek  estate. 
These  villas,  now  nearly  completed,  occupy  a 
fine  site  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
material  for  the  walls  and  angle  quoins  is  a  hard, 
gritty,  red  stone,  quarried  on  the  estate,  with 
freestone  dressings  to  windows  and  doors. 
Bands  of  red  Ruabon  bricks  are  also  introduced. 
The  dining-room  and  kitchen  ottices  occupy  the 
front  on  the  basement  story,  wliieh  from  the 
nature  of  the  site  is  entirely  above  ground.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  red  tiles,  nailed 
and  bedded  in  mortar,  the  high  gales  of  the 
district  greatly  testing  a  roof  of  this  kind.  The 
tiles  have  a  lap  varying  from  3  to  5  inches,  and 
this  work  and  the  plastering  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  S.  Newick.  The  other  contractors 
•were — Plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  S.  Hanse  ; 
Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  masonry  ;  and  Mr.  Coomer,  the 
carpenters  and  joiners'  work,  all  of  Newport. 

■WESLEYAN  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION,  HANBSWOETH 
COLLEGE,    BIEMIXOHAM. 

The  design,  illustrated  this  week,  for  a  new 
college  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution, 
by  Messrs.  Ball  and  Goddard,  of  Birmingham, 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  in  the  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  referee, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  for  exe- 
cution. The  building  is  to  be  commenced  at 
once.  The  college  is  to  accommodate  70  students, 
all  the  studies  being  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
corresponding  dormitories  over.  The  large  lec- 
ture-room, the  library,  and  the  dining-hall  are 
to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  each  one  story 
high,  the  ceilings  coved  and  panelled  in  ]>la,'-ter, 
with  wood  ribs.  The  buildings  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  red  brick,  with  purple  brick  for  diapers, 
buff  terra-cotta  for  all  di-essings,  and  vertical 
t.les  for  the  roofs.  In  the  design  the  require- 
ments of  terra-cotta  have  been  kept  in  %'iew,  so 
as  to  secure  as  much  repetition  of  the  same 
patterns  as  possible.  The  tower  rooms  are  to  be 
used  for  science  class-rooms,  and  the  upper  part 
as  an  observatory,  a  clock  being  considered  a 
wholly  superfluous  feature. 

DESIGNS  rOE  A   SMALL   STABLE, — "BUILDING 
NEWS  ' '    DESIGNING    CLUB. 

Peessuke  upon  cur  space  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  these  designs  earlier,  as  well  as  the  cri- 
tical review  published  in  our  present  number  of 
the  row  of  cottage  designs  submitted  by  mem- 
bers a  fortnight  since.  The  sheet  herewith  in- 
cludes an  illustration  of  both  the  first  and  second 
designs  for  a  smaU  stable,  the  former  being  by 
"  S.  in  a  Circle,"  and  the  latter  by  "Motto  J.'"' 
The  first  design  has  imdoubtedly  the  best  plan, 
wliile  the  treatment  of  the  elevation  is  suitable 
and  good,  though  rather  more  commonplace 
perhaps  than  the  second  design,  which,  however, 
is  rather  too  overdone  iu  an  endeavour  after  pic- 
turesque effect.  The  plans  of  the  first  floors 
we  are  imable  to  find  room  for,  but  their  relative 
merits  are  about  equal  to  those  of  the  ground 
plans. 

ST.    TnOSIAS'S   CHUECH,    BEENTWOOD. 

The  church  as  shown  in  this  week's  issue  is  in- 
tended to  replace  the  existing  edifice  erected  some 
thirty  years  ago  on  the  simplest  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  design,  which  in  its  turn  took  the 
place  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  the  only  remaining  portion  of  which 
is  to  be  seen  off  the  High-street  in  the  moulder- 
ing fragments  of  a  small  14th  Century  tower. 
The  new  church  is  intended  to  afford  accommo- 
dation for  some  thousand  worshippers.  Its 
length  internally  will  be  1 3Sft. ,  width  GOft. ,  height 
to  ccUing,  which  will  be  the  same  throughout, 
S5ft.  The  walls  externally  wUl  be  faced  with 
flint,  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  internally  the 
stonework  will  be  red  Dumfries.  On  the  north 
side  the  existing  chancel  and  choir  aisles  will  be 
incorporated  with  the  new  work  forming  aisles  to 
nave.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  only  the  east  end 
in  the  first  contract.    Our  i-iewis  taken  from  the 


south-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  a  ground 
plan  is  given.  Considerable  skill  has  been 
shoH-n  in  the  way  in  which  the  existing  divisions 
of  the  old  chancel  and  aisles  have  been  worked 
into  the  nave  of  the  new  building  so  as  to  pre- 
serve an  equ.al  division  of  parts  for  the  clerestory 
windows  and  roof  timbers  on  both  sides  of  the 
church.  On  the  south  side  the  bays  of  the 
arcade  are  equally  spaced,  a  clever  niche-like 
feature  between  a  [sort  of  double  pier  being 
arranged  next  against  the  pulpit,  where  the 
necessary  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
church,  in  tlie  matter  of  spacing,  is  skilfully 
overcome  in  a  natural  and  simple  way.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  of  15,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. 

A    LEICESTZE   WAEEHOUSE. 

This  illustration  shows  a  proposed  addition  of 
two  stories  to  the  wholesale  drug  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  in  the  centre  of  the 
increa.^ing  town  of  Leicester.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  Millican,  of  Grey  Fiiars,  Leicester. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOLS  COM- 
PETITION. 
rpHE  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  Ciiy  of 
_L  London  held  a  special  meeting  on  Friday 
last,  at  which  the  report  of  the  schools'  com- 
mittee, submitting  three  designs  for  the  proposed 
new  buildings  for  schools  on  the  Embankment, 
was  formaUy  presented.  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  a 
member,  asked  leave  to  present  a  petition  from 
31  of  the  architects,  or  firms  of  architects,  of  the 
53  who  had  submitted  designs  for  the  school. 
This  was  allowed,  after  a  division,  by  73  votes 
against  67.  The  petition  stated  that  the  memo- 
rialists, in  response  to  the  invitation  issued  by 
the  committee,  had  prepared  and  submitted 
designs  for  the  new  bmldings  ;  that  while  they 
had  learnt  with  satisfaction  that  the  committee 
had  resolved  to  exhibit  the  various  designs,  with 
the  consent  of  their  respective  authors,  they 
desired  the  Court,  in  view  of  the  number  of  the 
designs  and  their  elaborate  character,  to 
direct  that  the  exhibition,  should  at  least 
remain  open  for  li  days,  and  that,  considering 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  propo>ed 
buildings  and  the  expense  incurred  by  the  peti- 
tioners iu  preparing  the  designs,  the  Court 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  adopted  in 
similar  cases  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  refer  the  designs 
to  som".  independent  and  eminent  architect  before 
a  final  decision  was  given.  The  memorialists  were 
subjected  to  a  searching  ordeal  of  questions,  in 
which,  wliile  they  admitted  they  had  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  published  stipulations  and  rules  of 
the  comijetition,they  yet  urged  that  they  did  not 
suppose  the  decision  would  be  left  solely  to  lay- 
men, and  not  to  experienced  and  qualified  archi- 
tects. They  declined  to  say  whetlier,  if  success- 
ful, they  would  have  petitioned  the  Court  to 
have  their  designs  approved  by  some  professional 
authority,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  made  their  claim  to 
this  effect  before,  and  not  after,  the  com- 
petition. At  this  stage  a  scene,  which 
lasted  fidly  an  hour,  occurred.  Mr.  'WilUain 
Lawley  asked  Mr.  Robert  Walker  whether  he 
really  thought  when  he  sent  iu  his  designs  to  the 
committee  on  the  terms  laid  down,  that  they 
would  be  submitted  to  an  expert,  to  which  an 
affirmative  reply  was  given.  Mr.  Lawley  ex- 
claimed that  he  did  not  believe  it,  and,  bein<i- 
called  to  order,  he  withdrew  the  words,  but  said 
his  belief  continued  the  same.  After  an  excitino- 
debate  the  consideration  of  the  report  was 
adjourned,  Mr.  Lawley  having  apologised. 

The  report  again  came  up  for  consideration 
yesterday  (Thursday),  when  the  competitors  who 
signed  the  memorial  were  called  to  the  bar,  and 
Mr.  Walker  again  answered  numerous  questions 
put  by  various  members.  He  declined  to  state 
whether  the  committee  had  or  had  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  competitors,  selected 
the  best  designs  for  premiation,  or  to  sug- 
gest the  names  of  experts,  one  of  whom 
rtiight  be  asked  to  act  as  arbitrator.  He 
did  not  consider  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
orohitect,  whose  design  had  been  rejected  by  the 
court,  should  have  been  asked  to  report  on  the 
designs,  and  he  understood  that  in  point  of  fact 
he  had  declined  to  do  so.  The  same  objection 
would  be  felt  by  competitors  to  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Murray,  the  City  architect's  chief  assistant. 
Mr.  Hudsoa  then  moved  that  the  petition  be 
received,  and  ttiis  was  seconded.  Mr.  Felton 
chairman  of   the   Schools  Committee,  said  this 


woidd  be  regarded  by  the  committee  as  a  vote 
of  censure.  On  that  committee  was  Sir  Charles 
Keed,  the  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  and  they  had  the  constant  advice  and 
assistance  of  Dr.  Abbott,  head  master  of  the 
schools.  He  contrasted  the  delay  of  months  that 
had  taken  place  iu  the  present  competition  with 
the  proceedings  at  the  last  competition  in  1835. 
Then  the  court  invited  designs  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  City  school  in  Milk-street ;  thirty- 
designs  were  sent  in  on  the  30th  April.  On  the 
1st  May  these  were  reduced  in  conunittee  to 
twenty,  and  on  the  2nd  May  the  final  selection 
of  designs  was  made.  It  was  true  that  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory,  but  the  present  delay 
had  given  occasion  for  all  manner  of  anonymous- 
attacks  and  lampoons  only  worthy  of  the  age  of 
Swift,  and  with  all  his  virulence  without  hia 
wit.  The  competitors  had  appeared  unwilling 
to  accept  the  report  on  which  the  committee  had 
been  advised  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  but  members 
ouglit  to  know  that  only  a  fortnight  since  the 
Comt  adopted  without  dj.scussion  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  fruit  markets,  esti- 
mated to  involve  an  expenditure  of  £11.5,000,. 
whereas  the  whole  outlay  on  the  schools  was  not 
to  exceed  £51,000.  It  was  unavoidable  that  of 
the  53  competitors,  52  must  be  disappoiiited,  and 
aU  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  these  52  men. 
and  many  of  their  clients  woidd  natui-ally  share 
in  that  feeling,  and  he  urged  the  Court  to  dis- 
regard these  expressions  of  chagrin,  and  support 
their  own  committee.  The  motion  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  memorial  was  then  put  and  lost  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  amidst  loud  applause, 
only  six  hands  being  upheld  in  its  favour  in  a 
court  of  over  120  members. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  having  beea 
formally  moved,  Mr.  James  Edmeston  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  all  the  designs  sent  in  be 
submitted  imder  numbers  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who 
should  report  thereon,  distinguiohing  in  order  of 
merit  the  three  iu  which  the  committee's  in- 
structions would  be  most  efficiently  carried  out. 
He  explained  that  he  gave  notice  of  this  niotioa 
before  the  meeting  of  competitors  at  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  and  that,  except  the  names  of 
the  three  successful  architects,  which  he  saw- 
published  in  the  Building  News,  he  did  not 
at  that  time  know  the  name  of  a  single 
competitor  It  was  a  fact  that  after  the  com- 
mittee made  their  selection,  and  it  had  been  made 
known,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
decision  was  incorrect,  and  held  another  meet- 
ing at  which  the  same  competitors  were  recom- 
mended for  prizes,  but  those  placed  second  and 
third  were  transposed.  Tliis  threw  doubt  on  the 
whole  report,  for  it  was  possible  that  some  one 
of  the  remaning  fifty  designs  was  better  than 
either  of  those  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  which 
they  had  changed  their  minds,  and  he  therefore 
asked  the  Court  to  adopt  his  amendment  for  the 
sake  of  the  Corporation,  who  were  going  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  wished  to 
have  more  satisfactory  buUdings  than  resulted 
from  the  hasty  decision  arrived  at  on  the 
last  occasion  ;  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
those  whose  sons  would  be  educated  in  these 
buildings  ;  but  chiefly  in  common  justice  to  the 
competitors  who  had,  in  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  committee,  expended  collectively 
some  £5,000  or  £6,000,  for  which  £300  would 
be  given,  and  who  had  a  right  to  ask  tliat  the 
best  advice  should  be  obtained  to  guide  the  Comt 
to  a  fair  decision.  The  amenchnent  was  not 
seconded.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  proposal 
to  cover  the  mottoes  of  the  plans,  as  any  archi- 
tect appointed  arbitrator,  it  was  remarked  by  a 
member,  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  first  pre- 
miated  block  plan  in  the  Building  News  and  its 
full  criticisms,  which  must  have  been  supplied 
by  competitors,  woidd  have  no  difficulty  in  elis- 
tinguishing  the  authorships.  Several  members 
took  exception  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
before  the  Court  in  which  the  report  was  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted,  and  the  committee  were 
authorised  to  carry  into  execution  tlie  design  to 
which  the  first  premium  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Felton  said  that  if  the  lowest  tender  should  be 
from  £5,000  to  £10,000  above  the  architects' 
estimate,  they  would  apply  to  the  Court  for  fur- 
ther instructions ;  eventually  he  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  the  resolution,  only  authorising 
the  committee  to  procure  tenders.  Mr.  Beck 
criticised  the  plans  which  had  obtaincel  the  first 
prize  in  detail,  but  the  resolution  for  adopting 
the  report,  after  further  heated  piotests,  was 
put  from  the  chair  and  carried  iicm.  con. 
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PLEASANT  DAYS  IX  PLEAS.IXT 

PLACES.* 
XDEE    this   happy   title   Mr.  Walford, 
the  well-known  author  of  "  The  County 
Families"  and  similar  works,  has  republished 


IT 


as  one  of  Bojjue's  Half  Hour  Series  of  books 
a  nimiber  of  topographical  sketches  origi- 
nally contributed  to  All  the  Year  liotind 
between  the  years  1862  and  186S.  Nearly  a 
score  picturesque  castles,  abbeys,  and  old- 
■world  country  towns,  mostly  within  easy 
distance  of  London,  arc  described  in  the 
easy  and  entertaining  manner  which  mij;ht 
be  expected  of  the  writer  who  has  com- 
pleted the  late  Walter  Thombnry's  "  Old  and 
Xew  London "  for  Messrs.  Cassell.  Very 
little  fresh  information  is  imparted  as  to  the 
architectural  features  of  the  buildings  visited 
by  the  author,  beyond  what  may  be  foimd '  ^^-  — 
in  any  guide-book,  but  although  Mr.  Wal- 
ford  has  not  displayed  a  very  keen  discrim- 
ination of  the  salient  points  of  the  buildings 
visitei,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  closely 
observed  their  details,  the  dates  and  names, 
generally  a  weak  point  in  such  papers,  appear 
to  have  been  collated  with  some  pains,  andare, 
so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  accurately 
printed.  As  may  be  supposed ,  the  references  to 
further  restorations  needed  in  churches  are 
occasionally  out  of  date,  additional  works 
having  been  carried  out  since  the  papers 
were  written,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made. 
This  is  notably  the  case  at  the  great  parish 
chuich  of  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts, 
which,  where  they  deal  with  the  general 
mass,  are  considerably  above  the  average, 
but,  as  usual,  fail  hopelessly  in  detail.  An 
instance  of  this  weakness  is  the  full-page 
drawing  of  Winchilsea  Chirrch,  taken  from 
S.E  ,  where  the  unique  transom,  which  cuts 
completely  across  the  tracery  of  the  Deco- 
rated east  wmdow  in  the  chancel,  is  scarcely 
■ — and  that  incorrectly — indicated.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  has  appeared  in 
the  Architectural  Association  Sketchbook ; 
and  in  the  Bulldixo  News  for  September  6, 
last  }"ear,  was  published  a  view  of  the  church, 
sketched  by  Mr.  A.W.  Cross  from  nearly  the 
same  point  as  Mr.  Walford's  artist  has 
selected,  and  a  comparison  of  these  drawings 
may  be  interesting.  We  reproduce,  by  per- 
mission, two  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book 
before  ns — those  of  Moreton  Old  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  the  gateway  at  the  entrance 
to  St.  Osyth's  Priory,  Esses.  Of  the  former, 
one  of  the  most  frequently  sketched  half- 
timbered  mansions  in  England,  Mr.  Walford 
says  that — 

"  It  dates  from  the  1.5th  century,  but  it  marks 
the  site  of  an  older  mansion,  of  which  some  faint 
traces  remain.  It  stands  on  the  road  leading  from 
Congleton  towards  Newcastle,  amidst  a  sandy 
plain  looking  towards  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
and  is  approached  by  a  small  stone  bridge  over  a 
moat  which  encloses  about  a  statute  acre  of  ground, 
but  of  the  entire  building  three  sides  only  are  now 
standing.  According  to  Lysons,  the  hall  belonged 
at  an  early  period  to  the  noble  and  knightly  family 
of  Moreton,  whose  -heiress  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  married  Gralam  de  Lostock.  H&  son 
took  the  name  of  Moreton  from  his  property,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  Gralam  de  Moreton,  who 
was  living  13.54.  The  descendants  of  this  personage 
continued  possessed  of  this  hall  in  strict  male 
descent  till  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Moreton,  Re- 
corder of  London,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
who,  in  1763.  bequeathed  the  estate  to  the  Eev. 
Eichard  Taylor,  rector  of  West  Firle,  Sussex,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Moreton,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  late  owner,  the  Rev.  William  Moreton 
Moreton.  The  seat  and  property  now  belong  to 
this  gentleman's  daughter  and  heiress.  Entering 
over  the  bridge  from  the  south  side,  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  portal  of  a  very  ancient  gateway, 
which  admits  us  into  the  court.  The  buildings 
over  this  gateway  are  very  lofty,  and  were  pro- 
bably used  as  sleeping  rooms,  except  the  long 
gallery  above  and  a  room  on  the  south  side  opening 
into  it.  The  sides  of  the  gallery  .are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  a  series  of  bay  windows  ;  the  roof  19  of 
oak  resting  on  brackets  and  formed  into  square 


compartments  tilled  with  quatrefoils.  Scattered 
about  over  the  ceiling  of  the  hull  and  large  parlour 
are  inscriptions,  stating  that  the  windows  were 
made  by  William  Moreton,  MDLIX.,  together  with 
the  arms  and  crest  of  Moreton.  Over  the  window 
at  the  west  end  is  a  figure  of  Fortune,  resting  on 
a  wheel,  with  the  motto  *  Qui  modo  scandit  < 


aet 
statim,'  and  at  the  other  end  is  another  figure, 
with  a  globe  and  the  inscription  *  The  Speare  of 
Destiny,  whose  rule  is  Knowledge.'  The  bow 
windows  of  the  hall  and  the  adjoining  apartment, 


served  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  the  texts  from  the 
Bible  are  now  scarcely  visible.  The  old  glass 
patterns  in  the  windows  of  the  house  are  of  exqui- 
site shapes  and  forms.  As  the  house  wanted 
repairing  in  one  of  the  large  beams  wliich  sup- 
ported the  projecting  upper  gable  as  far  back  as 
Elizabeth's  time,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  m 
believing  that  the  edifice  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  "\^II.  or  Henry  VIII.,  more  especially  as  it 
is  well  known  that  these  moated  houses,  adorned 
with    black    aud    white    diapers  of  timbers  and 


*  Pleasant  Days  in  Pleasant  Places.  By  Edward  WAly- 
roRD,  M.A.  London :  D.  Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin' s-place, 
Trafalgar-square. 


according  to  Ormerod.  appear  to  have  been  added 
at  a  later  date.  The  most  ancient  side  of  the 
house  is  undoubtedly  the  eastern.  In  this  is  a 
small  and  very  curious  chapel,  divided  into  the 
regular  form  of  chapel  and  ante-chapel  by  a 
wooden  screen.  The  extreme  length  of  the  apart- 
ment is  about  30ft.,  the  ceiling  is  very  low  ;  the 
chapel  proper  is  about  I'ift.  by  9ft. ;  the  rest  of  the 
space  is  occupied  by  the  ante-chapel.  At  the  cast 
end  is  a  pointed  window,  and  texts  of  Scripture  — 
not  from  the  authorised  English  version — are 
painted  in  black  letter  within  compartments  on 
the  walla.    The  old  chapel  is  not  so  carefully  pre- 


plaster,  succeeded  the  ancient  castellated  residences, 
and  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Tudor  aud  Elizabe- 
than mansions." 

The  history  of  St.  Osyth's  Priory,  and  the 
strange  legend  of  the  yoimg  nun  martj-rcd 
on  its  site,  arc  narrated  by  the  author,  who 
justly  condemns  the  incongruity  and  want 
of  taste  characterising  the  modem  additions 
to  the  monastic  buUdings.  The  gateway, 
which  we  illustrate,  is  described  .as  "a  veiy 
handsome    and    imposing    structure,   three 
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stories  in  beigtt  and  battlemented,  and  as 
perfect  now  as  the  day  when  it  was  first 
erected.  It  is  of  hewn  stone,  mixed  with 
flint,  having  t«'o  towers  and  two  posterns. 
On  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  spacious 
qiiadi-angle  into  wliich  it  leads  are  stables 
and  offices  of  more  than  ordinary  extent,  and 
beaiing  signs  of  great  antiquity."  We  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Walford  refers  to  the  small 
gateway  at  i-ight  angles  to  and  on  the  west 
of  this  largo  one  as  Norman  ;  whereas,  as  we 
recollect  hearing  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  demon- 
strate in  loco  some  years  since,  although  it 
is  round-headed,  the  mouldiugs  are  unmis- 
takably those  of  the  Early  English  period. 
The  compiler  of  Murray's  "Handbook  to 
the  Eastern  Counties,"  by  the  waj',  has 
blundered  more  egregiously,  for  he 
stupidly  designates  the  whole  gatehouse, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  panelled 
tracerj',  square-headed  hoods  to  entrancss 
and  battlements,  as  "  apparently  part  of 
the  bishop's  [De  Belmes,  of  London, 
a»/e  1118]  Late  Xorman  work."  We  note 
also,  that  on  p.  11.5,  Mr.  Walford  unhesitat- 
ingly asserts  Maldon  to  have  been  the 
Camalodrmiuu  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
■whereas  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  by 
arohreologists  that  the  claims  of  Colchester 
to  be  the  successor  of  that  Roman  camp  and 
colony  are  established  by  the  altar  and  coins 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  that  borough,  as 
well  as  by  its  topography.  But  this 
suggests  a  controversy  which  it  is  scarcely 
vvise  to  re-stir.  The  chapter  on  Shoreham 
and  Brambcr  is  soai-cely  complete  -svithout  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  chm-cb  with  its 
interestiug  brasses,  adjoining  Wiston  House, 
which  latter  is  described  in  general  terms. 
It  woidd  have  been  a  graceful  act  to  have 
referred  to  the  late  Mark  Antony  Lower,  of 
Lewes,  who  did  much  to  popularise  the 
archseology  of  Sussex. 

In  similar  style  to  the  passages  we  have 
quoted,  Mr.  Walford  chats  about  the  almost 
deserted  city  of  St.  David's,  Bm-nham 
Beeches,  the  Hadleighs  Sufi'olk  and  Essex, 
Ightham  and  Kcnilworth,  and  other  holiday 
resorts.  The  book  is  nicely  got  up  and  well 
timed,  and  wOl  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
those  who  make  similar  rambles. 


CHIPS. 

The  present  .session  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society  will  be  brought  to  a  close  to-morrow 
(Satiirdaj-),  after  paving  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  Mr.  William  Burges, 
who  it  will  be  remembered  restored  the  chm-ch 
some  years  since,  will  conduct  the  party  over  the 
building. 

Last  week  Major-General  Hutchinson,  the 
Govemmeut  inspector,  proceeded  on  an  inspection 
of  a  portion  of  the  new  line  of  railway  from  King's 
Lynn  to  Fakenham,  the  first  section  of  wliich,  "to 
Little  ilasaiugham.  is  to  be  opened  forthwith.  The 
line  passes -through  the  heart  of  a  large  agricultural 
district,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  inune- 
diate  connectiou  with  all  the  railway  systems  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  W.  .Smitli  was  the"  engineer, 
and  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Jarvis  the  contractors! 
The  length  of  the  Une  inspected  is  fourteen  miles. 

The  Ipswich  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  last 
week,  ordered  the  common  seal  to  be  affixed  to  the 
several  purchase  contracts,  amounting  to  £12,0.50, 
of  the  properties  at  the  rear  of  the  town  hall  for 
the  proposed  new  corn  exchange,  thus  definitely 
binding  themselves  to  the  scheme  for  which  a  com"- 
petitinu  for  designs  is  now  open.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sous,  of 
Bradfrird,  amounting  to  £-13,500,  was  accepted  for 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  of  sewerage  for  the  town. 

The  new  chancel  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Aberlour.  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Grant,  of  Wester  Elchies,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  p.aved  with  tiles  by  Messrs.  Miuton 
and  Co.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent ;  the  chancel  screen  is 
of  open  metal-work,  and  is  being  made  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  London.  The  altar,  reredos, 
and  sedilia  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Dawson| 
of  Glasgow  :  the  materials  for  these  are  Caen  stone 
and  rich  green  marble.  An  organ  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  transept  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Harrison,  of  Loudon,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday 
last.  It  has  been  erected  in  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Macpherson  Grant. 


Butlbtuu  r^uttlltnitnct 

Ahmadale,  N.B. — A  new  public  school  and 
teacher's  house  has  just  been  completed  for  the 
Bathgate  Landward  School  Board.  Accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  for  about  460.  The 
plan  is  on  the  principle  of  the  letter  "Y,  for 
a  mixed  school,  with  senior,  jimior,  and  infant 
divisions,  and  separate  class-rooms  to  each  divi- 
sion. The  total  cost  has  been  upwards  of  £4,000. 
Mr.  James  Fairley,  of  Edinbm'gh,  is  the  archi- 
tect of  the  work. 

BisHOP-MoN-KTOX.  —  On  Tuesday,  the  new 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bishop-Monkton, 
near  Ripou,  was  opened.  The  church  has  been 
built  in  the  place  of  a  small,  mean  edifice  erected 
in  1822,  and  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  parish 
church,  or  rather  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Eipon. 
The  new  ehiurch,  wliioh  is  built  slightly  more  to 
the  north  than  the  one  it  has  replaced,  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  chancel, 
27ft.  by  17ft.,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on 
its  north  side ;  a  nave,  58ft.  Gin.  by  21ft.  6m.; 
and  a  north  porch,  forming  the  lower  stage  of  a 
tower  and  spire.  The  fioor  is  of  stone  and  tiles, 
increasing  in  richness  to  the  east.  The  altar  is 
quite  plain  and  of  solid  oak,  and  stands  in  front  of 
a  stone  rotable  on  which  is  a  carved  and  pancUed 
reredos.  The  total  height  of  the  spire  is  7ift. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  at 
an  expen.se  of  about  £2,700  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Burton, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  -from  the  designs  and 
under  tlic  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson Eowler, 
E.S.A.,  of  Durham. 

Bkistol.— The  new  church  of  St.  Werbuigh, 
Bristol,  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  about  two 
mouths.  The  ehiu-ch  has  been  built  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  of  Bristol.  The 
floor  of  the  buUding,  as  far  as  the  old  portion  is 
concei-ned,  is  exactly  the  same,  but  the  .sweep  of 
the  nave  isnow'Sft.,  17ft.  longer  than  originally. 
The  tot:il  width  is  as  before,  o9ft.  between  the 
walls.  The  jjlan  of  the  chm-ch  comprises  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  tower,  western  porch, 
organ  chamber,  chancel,  and  vestry  on  the  south 
side.  The  nave  is  lengthened  by  on  additional 
bay,  the  total  length  of  the  church  being 
fm-ther  increased  by  a  chancel,  which  there  was 
not  in  the  old  structure.  The  chancel  is  20ft. 
wide  and  25ft.  long,  and  the  organ  chamber  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  15ft.  by  17ft. 
The  vestry  on  the  north  side  being  17ft.  by  12ft. 
The  style  of  architectm-e  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  but  the  outside  walls  are  modem.  Mr, 
B.  Gay,  of  Stanley-street,  Easton-road,  Bri.-^tol, 
has  done  the  glazing,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
the  work.  The  edifice  is  built  of  freestone  ex- 
ternally, covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  roof 
in  the  o!d  building  was  of  plaster — the  present 
one  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  and  Mr.  Bevan 
has  provided  for  ventilation  by  having  the  roof 
perforated  all  along  the  nave.  Provision  is  made 
lor  G50  2)ersons,  a  much  larger  number  than  the 
old  chm-ch  would  seat.  The  corona  lighis  are 
supphed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Bir- 
mingliam.  The  general  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Wilinns  and  Son.  We  understand  that  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Bevan  have  also  been  accepted  for 
St.  Savioiu-'s  Chm-ch,  Woolcot  Park,  Eedland, 


about  to  be  erected.  There  was  a  limited  com- 
petition among  architects  of  Bristol,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  London,  was  the 
adjudicator. 

CoESTOEPHiXE. — A  pavifiou  has  been  erected 
on  the  new  cricket-gi-ound  of  the  Edinbm-o-h 
LTniversity  Olub  at  Corstoiphine.  The  students 
have  for  long  felt  the  want  of  such  accommoda- 
tion, and  they  arc  now  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Principal,  many  of  the  professors  of  the 
university,  and  others,  for  organising  and  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  by  means  of  which  this  ex- 
cellent ground,  beautifully  situated,  within  easy 
access  from  Edinbm-gh,  has  been  made  available 
for  their  recreation.  Besides  the  ordinary  ac- 
commodation for  the  members  of  the  Club,  the 
building  includes  a  dwelling-house  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  a  professional.  The  work 
has  been  can-ied  out  rmder  Mr.  James  Fairlev. 
Architect,  Edinburgh. 

Croft.— On  Thursday,  the  17tli  instant,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Michael's,  at  Croft,  was  re- 
opened. The  old  church  was  a  miserable  sti-uo- 
ture,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The 
new  chm-ch  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,   and 


north  and  south  transept,  a  porch  on  the  south 
side,  and  an  organ  -chamber  and  vestry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  adopted  is 
that  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  The 
walls  are  buOt  of  local  granite  with  Attleborough 
and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  walls  of  the 
chancel  inside  are  lined  -with  the  same  in  alter- 
nate bands.  The  chancel  arch  has  carved  capi- 
tals, and  detached  shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone. 
The  jjulpit  is  carved  oak  with  a  stone  base.  The 
altar  is  oak-with  traceried  panels  to  front  and  ends. 
The  font  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  bowl  is  the 
old  font  which  was  found  in  the  church,  and  is 
of  a  very  eai-ly  date.  In  the  old  north  wall  there 
was  discovered  a  very  small  old  Norman  window. 
This  has  been  restored,  and  refixed  in  the  north 
transept.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Law  and  King,  builders,  Lutterworth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  John-street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Ceotdon'. — On  Saturday  the  memorial-stone 
of  the  new  High  School  for  girls,  about  to  be 
erected  in  Wellesley-road,  Croydon,  was  laid  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbm-y.  The  site  of  the 
building  has  an  area  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  acre,  the  frontage  being  176ft.,  and  the  depth 
222ft.,  of  which  the  buildings  will  occupy  126ft. 
by  o4ft.,  leaving  ample  space  for  a  playground. 
As  a  portion  of  the  site  had  been  used  as  a  gravel 
pit,  it  was  necessary,  in  p.ai-ts,  to  take  the  founda- 
tions to  a  considerable  depth ;  in  doing  this, 
ever}'  particle  of  mad"  earth  has  been  removed 
fiom  the  area  of  the  buildings,  and  clean  fresh 
gravel  filled  in  instead.  Partly  owing  to  this, 
and  partly  on  the  score  of  expense,  the  lowest 
floor  has  been  kept  about  4ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  road.  To  obviate  dampness,  there  will  be 
an  asphalted  pathway  4ft.  vnde  round  the  build- 
ing, sloping  from  it  towards  a  channel,  which 
wUl  be  met  by  a  turfed  slope  of  easy  gradient, 
starting  about  16ft.  from  the  buildings.  There 
are  no  class-rooms  at  this  lowest  level,  which  is 
10ft.  high,  it  being  divided  into  cloak  and  dress- 
ing-rooms, lavatories,  music-rooms,  a  limcheon- 
room,  kitchen,  and  ofiices,  a  spare  room,  &c.  The 
next  story  has  a  height  of  1 2f t. ,  and  contains 
four  class-rooms,  each  24ft.  by  20ft. ,  one  29ft. 
by  20ft.,  and  one  19ft.  by  20ft.;  there  is  also  an 
oiHce  for  the  head  mistress,  with  a  waiting-room 
adjoining.  The  chief  entrance  is  on  this  floor  and 
it  is  in  the  porch  that  the  Archbishop  laid  the 
memorial-stone  last  Saturday.  At  each  end  of 
a  9ft.  corridor  are  staircases  (10ft.  wide),  giving 
access  to  the  floor  above,  on  which  is  the  assembly 
room  60ft.  by  30ft.,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end, 
and  22ft  high,  with  a  panelled  and  moulded 
ceiling.  On  this  floor  there  will  he  two  class- 
rooms, 24ft.  bv  20ft.  one  29ft.  by  20ft.,  and  one 
19ft.  by  20ft.",  each  having  a  "height  of  12ft. 
Included  in  the  buildings  are  a  studio  with  north 
top  light,  a  residence  of  five  rooms  for  the  head 
mistress,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  materials 
are  red  brick  and  pale  buff  ten-a-cotta -with  brown 
tiles  on  the  roofs,  ^^len  completed  the  school 
will  accommodate  300  pupUs.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Charles  Henman,  the  contractor  Mr.  Wm. 
Marringe,  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark.     The  contract  has  been  taken  at  £7,150. 

ExETEE. — The  Victoria-hall  was  reopened  on 
Monday,  after  rean-angement  and  intei-nal 
decoration,  under  the  supci-intendence  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  directors.  The  panels  of  the 
ceiUng  are  tinted  sky-blue,  -with  a  double  line 
vei-miUon  border,  and  the .  principals  and  other 
woodwork  are  stained  a  dark- oak  tint.  In  the 
alcove  of  the  orchestra  is  represented  a  sky 
fiecked  -with  cumulous  clouds.  The  walls 
between  the  jrilasters  are  panelled  and  styled  in 
monochromatic  tints  with  lined  borders  and 
corners,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  panels  is  the 
principal  mm-al  decoration,  namely,  a  series  of 
fourteen  Devonshire  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Widgery, 
a  local  artist.  These  comprise  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  moorland  and  coast 
scenery  in  the  county,  and  are  executed  in  a  free 
and  bold  style.  The  subjects  are :  Old  tower 
and  quay  at  Lynmouth  ;  Leigh  Woods,  Bride- 
stowe,  a  study  of  beech-trees ;  Fall  on  the 
Lyd ;  Castle  Rock,  Lynton ;  Sharptor  Rock, 
Drewsteignton ;  Kit's  Fall,  another  bit  from  the 
Lyd  ;  Gorge  on  the  Lyd,  near  Lydford  Bridge ; 
Lydford  Bridge  itself ;  Sunset  on  the  Coast,  near 
Ilfracombe ;  Fingle  Bridge,  Drewsteig-nton,  a 
favourite  resort  for  jiicnics ;  Vixen  Tor,  near 
Merivale  Bridge  ;  D.artmoor,  another  simset 
scene  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe  ;  and 
Holy-street  Mill,  Chag-ford.  These  pictures  are 
ovals,  9ft.  Gin.  by  4ft.  6in.    Over  the  balcony  has 
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been  placed  a  landscape  measuring  36ft.  by  iOft., 
ind  giving  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Exe  from 
Woodhui-y  common.  The  lighting  of  the  hall 
has  been  improved  by  night  and  day  by  ad- 
ditional double-branch  biuuers  from  the  corbels, 
and  by  piercing  dormer  lights  in  the  roofs.  Dress- 
ing-rooms have  been  formed  under  the  orchestra, 
and  a'pastage  constructed  behind  the  stage.  The 
g-eneral  decorative  woik  has  been  caiTied  out  by 
ilr.  John  Algar,  of  Gandy-street,  Exeter. 

Glasxevix. — On  Monday  afternoon  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Cabe,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  opened 
the  new  wing  which  completes  the  design  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Male  Orphanage  at  Glas- 
nevin.  This  wing  will  accommodate  fifty  ad- 
ditional orplians,  and  necessarily  follows  the 
architcctm-al  style  of  the  design  it  completes. 
The  walling  is  of  punched  limestone  with 
chiselled  granite  quoins  and  dres^ings.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  waiting-rooms,  and  a  refectory 
oOft.  by  21ft.;  on  the  first-floor  accommodation 
for  the  Christian  brothers  ;  and  on  the  second- 
floor  a  dormitory  50ft.  by  29ft.,  with  lavatories 
and  bedrooms.  There  is  a  central  staircase  of 
Dalkey  granite.  At  the  same  time  the  iniirmary 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  sewerage  rearranged. 
The  arcliitcct  was  Mr.  John  L.  Robinson,  Great 
Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  and  Messrs.  Meade,  of 
Dublin,  were  the  contractors.  The  outlay  has 
been  over  £3,500. 

Geesfoed. — A  newTVesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Grcsford.  The  building,  which  is  cru- 
ciform in  plan,  is  iu  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  material  used  is  the  freestone  of  the 
neighbourhood,  black -pointed,  covered  "with  a 
high-pitched  roof  of  Penrhyn  slates,  surmounted 
with  ornamental  blue  ridge  crests,  and  finials  of 
wrought  iron.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  con- 
sists of  a  nave  of  3S  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
transept  42  feet  by  20  feet,  and  a  chancel  15  feet 
by  13  feet,  in  addition  to  the  vestry.  The 
seats,  which  will  accommodate  in  all  400  persons, 
are  of  pitch-pine.  The  ardiitect  of  the  building 
is  Mr,  A,  C,  Baugh,  of  Wrexham,  who  gratuit- 
ously prepared  the  plans  and  gave  his  services, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr,  WiUiam  Rogers,  of 
Kossett,     The  total  cost  has  been  about  £1,500, 

Hasidjgs. — New  ladies'  baths  were  opened  at 
"WTiite  Rook,  Hastings,  on  Monday  week  by  Mrs. 
Thos.  Brassey.  Tbey  are  more  elaborately 
fitted  up  than  the  gentlemen's  baths  previously 
opened  at  the  same  place,  although  not  so  large. 
The  dimensions  of  the  principal  bath  are  OOft. 
by  40ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water  varies  by  regu- 
lar gradations  from  7ft.  Gin.  to  3ft.  lin.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  building  is  a  children's  bath,  2ft. 
deep.  The  whole  fabric  is  of  concrete,  including 
the  lining  to  the  bath.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
dressing-boxes,  the  upper  one  forming  a  gallery 
round  the  bath.  They  are  formed  of  woodwork, 
stained  to  imitate  oak,  and  ai'e  Gothic  in  style. 
There  are  thirty-four  boxes,  each  6ft.  by  oft.,  in 
each  tier.  Iron  columns  siipport  the  heavy  iron 
girders  on  which  the  roof  of  concrete  rests. 
There  is  a  spring  board  at  the  deep  end  of  the 
bath,  and  behind  this  an  audience  gallery,  com- 
municating with  the  waiting-room.  With  regard 
to  the  watersupply,  new  arrangements  are  being 
completed.  Hitherto  the  water  has  been  taken 
direct  from  the  sea  and  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
baths.  Two  large  settling  tanks  have  just  been 
finished  and  occupy  the  space  beneath  the  pro- 
posed two  Large  staircases ;  the  supply  from  these 
to  the  bath.s  will  be  continuous,  "UHien  the 
entire  scheme  is  carried  out  the  centre  of  the 
establishment  will  be  occupied  by  the  working 
department,  containing  washing  apparatus, 
drying-rooms,  engine,  and  plant,  and  from  here 
the  water  wUl  be  distributed  to  the  baths.  Private 
baths  will  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
entrances,  and  there  will  also  be  refreshment 
bars,  shampooing-rooms,  and  lavatories,  and 
between  the  entrances  a  reading-room,  billiard- 
room,  and  Turkish  baths.  The  total  area  in- 
closed measures  650ft,  by  SOft,  Messrs,  Cross, 
Skiller,  and  Jeffrey  are  the  architects,  Mr, 
Hanson  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Dillon  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works, 

HoBSFOETn, — A  new  Mechanics'  Institute  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Horsforth  (between  Leeds 
and  Bradford),  The  building  will  contain,  in 
the  basement,  four  class-rooms,  two  retiring 
rooms  in  connection  with  the  large  hall,  storage- 
room,  and  heating  apparatus.  On  the  groimd- 
floor  the  following  are  arranged :  Conversation- 
room  24ft.  by  16ft.,  a  reading-room  and  library 
28ft.   by   10ft,,   class-room     ItUft.   by  16ft,,    a 


committee-room  16ft,  by  loft,,  and  large  hall 
70ft,  by  42tt,  On  the  first-floor  is  a  lecture- 
room  42ft,  by  21ft,,  and  two  class-rooms.  On 
the  second-floor  a  residence  for  the  curator  is 
arranged.  The  site  has  been  given  by  W.  S. 
Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£4,000  to  £4,500.  The  style  is  a  sort  of  Free 
Classic,  of  simple  character,  in  stone.  Messrs. 
Milnea  and  France,  of  Bradford,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

Ikcoepoilited  Cbx-ech  BTjiLDrs'G  Society. — 
The  incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  En- 
largement, Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels  held  its  last  meeting  for  the  present 
session,  at  7,  TNTiitehall,  last  week.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  biulding  new  chui-ches 
at  Penrhyneock,  St.  John,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanbadam,  Fawr,  near  Aberystwith,  £100; 
Rowbarton,  St.  James,  near  Taunton,  £200  ; 
and  Steeton,  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick,  near 
Leeds,  £120.  Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Ply- 
mouth St.  Peter,  Devon  £400  ;  and  Sheepwash, 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Highampton,  Devon,  £100. 
Enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the  accom- 
modation iu  the  churches  at  Badingham,  St. 
John,  nearFramlingham,  Suffolk,  £15  ;  Cobhes- 
ter,  St.  Paid,  Essex,  £30  ;  Crawley,  St.  John, 
Sussex,  £40  ;  Hungerford,  St.  Lawrence,  Berks, 
£40  ;  Knoekliolt,  St.  Katherine,  near  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  £50  ;  Llangwm,  St.  Hierom,  near  Haver- 
fordwest, £35  ;  Llan^vnda,  near  Fishguard, 
Pembroke,  £25  ;  South  Bersted,  near  Bognor, 
Sussex,  £50;  Higham-Gobion,  nearAmpthiU, 
Beds,  £15  ;  St.  Mail's  Hill,  St.  Mary,  near 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  £25  ;  Thumiug,  St. 
James,  near  Oundle,  Hunts,  £40  ;  Tywardreath, 
St.  Andrew,  near  Par  Station,  Cornwall,  £60  ; 
and  Wiuthorpe,  St.  Mary,  near  Burgh,  Lincoln, 
£40.  L'nder  urgent  circumstances  the  following 
grants  formerly  made  were  increased  : — Towards 
building  the  church  at  Camhedren,  near  St. 
David's,  from  £100  to  £120  ;  rebuilding  on  a 
new  site  the  church  at  ITpton-on-Sevem,  near 
Worcester,  from  £200  to  £210  ;  and  towards 
enlarging  Christ  Chiu-ch.  Eastbourne,  Sussex, 
from  £50  to  £65.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the 
Special  Mis.-don  Buildings  Fimdtowards  building 
school  or  mission  churches  at  Fishergate,  iu  the 
parish  of  Southwick,  near  Shoreham,  Sussex,£10 : 
Llandinorwie,  in  the  parish  of  Llanddeiniolen, 
near  Carnarvon,  £20  ;  Portsea,  St.  Mary,  iron 
church,  £15  ;  Portsea,  St.  Mary  mission  building, 
£15  ;  and  Spon-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St,  John's, 
Bromwich,  £15. 

KiXGSLEY. — At  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Kingsley,  Cheshire,  a  new  reredos 
has  been  erected,  and  dedication  services  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  last.  It  has  cost 
about  £200,  and  is  made  of  Runcorn  stone  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  with  panels  of  alabaster.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  behind  the  super- 
altar,  wliieh  fiuishes  with  a  polished  alabaster 
shelf,  is  an  arcade  of  five  bays,  supported  on 
clusters  of  poUshed  red  and  green  marble  shafts 
and  carved  caps.  The  central  panel  is  a  pure 
white  statuary  cross  on  a  ground  of  coloured 
alabaster,  diapered  and  slightly  gilt ;  iu  the 
other  four  bays  are  carved  the  emblem.s  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  arcade  terminates  with  a 
moulded  cornice,  but  is  broken  in  the  centre  by 
a  crocketed  canopy.  On  either  side  are  zinc 
tablets,  gilt  and  inscribed  with  the  Command- 
ments under  Howth  trefoil  heads.  The  reredos 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  architect, 
of  Chester  ;  and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr, 
John  A,  Hanley,  sculptor,  of  the  same  city, 

MouxT  Stuakt, — The  destruction  by  fire,  some 
two  years  ago,  of  Lord  Bute's  mansion  of  Mount 
Stuart  afforded  an  opportunity  for  rebuilding 
the  same.  In  designing  the  new  house,  Mr,  R, 
Andei-son,  A,R,S,A,,  proposes  to  place  upon  the 
same  site  a  pile  of  buildings  120  feet  scjuare. 
Tlie  main  entrance,  approached  thi-ough  a  hand- 
some carriage-porch,  is  placed  at  a  comer  of 
the  block.  Immediately  witliiu  the  doorway  is 
an  outer  lobby,  some  22  feet  square,  from  wliich 
a  short  flight  of  steps  leads,  tlu-ough  folding- 
doors,  to  an  inner  lobby,  to  the  right  of  which 
a  large  arched  doorway  opens  upon  the  great 
central  hall  of  the  mansion.  Measuring  00  feet 
square  from  wall  to  wall,  and  33  feet  square 
within  the  arcade,  which  is  carried  round  all 
four  sides,  this  superb  hall  rises,  above  the  top 
of  the  first  floor,  into  a  square  tower,  -with  roof 
of  groined  vaulting  and  three  pointed  windows 
in  each  side  to  give  light  to  the  interior.  The 
lower  arcade  has  large  pointed  arches,  the  roof 
of  the  passage  which  runs  round,  between  pillars 


and  waU,  being  formed  of  groined  stonework. 
Over  tlus  vaulting  is  a  corridor  looking  out  upon 
the  haU  through  a  second  arcade,  whose  arched 
openings,  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower  tier, 
are  aiTanged  in  pairs.  The  corridor  gives  access 
to  the  principal  bedrooms  and  other  apartments 
occupying  the  first  floor  ;  itself  being  reached 
by  a  staircase  rising  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
hall.  The  architectural  details  are  carried  out 
in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  The  architect 
has  resolved  to  adopt  the  system  of  double  walLs, 
■with  a  vacant  space  between.  There  will  ac- 
cordingly be  an  outside  wall  of  reddish  freestone, 
and  within  this,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  an 
inner  wall  of  brick,  which  will  carry  the  beams 
supporting  the  floors  on  xjrojecting  stone  cor- 
bels. 

The  Seveex  Beldge  Railwat  Appeoaches, — 
Contemporaneously  with  the  near  approach  to 
completion  of  the  Sevei-n  Railway  Bridge,  the 
contractor  for  the  railways  iiroper  and  viaduct, 
Mr,  Griffith  Griffiths,  has  made,  notwithstanding 
the  imfavourable  weather,  coiTcsponding  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  work 
imdertaken  by  him  on  either  side  of  the  Severn 
wUl  practically  be  finished.  The  masonry  viaduct 
on  the  Forest  side  of  the  river  has  so  far  advanced 
that  the  coping  was  commenced  last  week.  Upon 
the  crown  of  the  arches  has  been  couunenced  the 
putting  in  of  concrete,  on  which  felt  will  be  laid 
to  prevent  percolation  of  water,  and  so  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  viaduct ;  the  permanent 
way  wUl  rest  upon  this  felt  decking.  In  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  viaduct — approached 
by  a  side  path  of  rather  shirp  gradient — is  the 
railway  station  and  signal-box,  the  platforms  for 
the  former  are  in  course  of  being  laid  down.  On 
the  Forest  shore  the  contractor's  work  is  now 
brought  within  narrow  limits,  and  with  weather 
at  all  favourable,  the  whole  of  it  can  he  com- 
pleted by  the  early  part  of  August.  In  con- 
structing the  line  from  the  Berkeley  shore  of  the 
bridge  a  considerable  amount  of  excavation  was 
involved,  upwards  of  108,000  yards  of  earth 
having  to  be  removed.  The  permanent  way  is 
actually  laid  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railway  on  this  side  of  the  Severn,  as  well  as  on 
the  Forest  portion  to  the  bridge  from  Lydney,  ex- 
tending also  nearly  to  the  junction  with  the 
Midland  line  at  Sharpness,  and  to  the  docks  and 
canal  where  will  be  the  coal  tips.  The  latter 
will  be  constructed  iu  the  old  Sharpness  house. 
It  is  intended  that  the  railway  station  at  Sharp- 
ness shall  serve  both  the  Severn  bridge  and  the 
Midland  tr.affic,  and  the  building  and  offices  are 
nearly  finished.  The  waUing  is  of  brick,  smooth 
faced,  and  manufactured  by  Mr,  Griffiths,  the 
contractor  for  the  line  at  the  Forest  works.  Two 
new  hotels  are  also  in  coiu'se  of  completion  at 
Sharpness,  iu  nearer  proxiniitj'  to  the  docks  than 
the  existing  ones. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  bridge  is  approaching  completion  over  the 
Lee,  in  county  Cork,  under  the  supeiiutendeuce  of 
Mr.  Xathaniel  Jackson,  one  of  the  county  sur- 
veyors.    It  is  being  constructed  of  concrete. 

A  special  convocation  was  held  at  Bishop's  Court, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  reference  to  the  Dilapida- 
tions Act  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  wheu  Mr. 
James  Cowell,  architect  and  builder,  was  appomted 
diocesan  surveyor  for  Sodor  and  Man. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sarsfield  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, held  at  Limerick  on  Friday,  it  was  reported 
that  £803  had  been  subscribed,  and  it  w.is  thereupon 
decided  that  a  sub-committee  be  appoiutcd  to  select 
a  site,  and  enter  into  communication  with  artists 
for  a  pedestrian  statue.  An  amendment  proposing 
that  the  statue  be  an  equestrian  one,  and  that 
efforts  be  made  withthis  object  to  raise  £3,000,  was 
defeated. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  new  lines  of 
tramways  through  South wark  and  Deptford  are  to 
be  commenced  immcdiatelv  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  vestry  of  Bormondsey 
have  been  granted.     Mr.  Dickson  is  the  engineer. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  Monday,  it  was  resolved 
to  open  a  subscription  in  order  to  erect  a  statue  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  La^vrence  in  a  public  place  in 
London. 

The  grand  port.al  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  ac- 
cording to  the  Piiris  papers,  is  at  last  finished.  The 
two  doors  of  bronze  consists  of  1,500  pieces,  650 
ornamental-headed  nails.  300  rosettes,  98  largo 
lozenge-shaped  plates,  14  figure  scenes.  14  half- 
lozenges  with  anunals,  181  lozenges,  mth  plants, 
and  foliage,  and  so  forth.  The  subjects  are  all  from 
sacred  history. 
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Thousand   Eei  Ii 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tlie  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  comniuuications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
All  lettei-s  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE,  31, 
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2.   ritman, 


Orn  foMMOxpLiCE  Columx.-W.  J  and  Others.  (We 
snail  pubhsh  a  column  probablvnext  week.  Notes  and 
quotations  on  the  following  subjects  wiU  be  received 
on  or  before  July  30th  : -Hospital,  Hothouse,  Hypei- 
Dola,  Ice-house,  Infirmary,  &c.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Dp..iwixosEECEivED.-"Euiswell,"  "Ogmore,"  Motto.!. 


As  piaetical  men,  we  look  up  to  a  E.A.S.  for 
■-■  lentific  guidance  and  instruction,  and  seein_ 
that  the  recent  competition  has  been  so  abortive, 
surely  the  council  are  in  honour  bound  to  publish 
111  the  next  number  of  their  journal  a  set  of 
]  1  lus  suited  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of  farm.s 
I-.  set  foith  on  the  schedule  of  prizes.  Instead 
t  f  iimyards  we  would  suggest  that  the  title  be 
tli.it  ot  iann  homesteads;  this  would  include  a 
liiiuse  for  the  tenmt  and  cottages  for  his  work- 
men, we  take  it.  The  latter  is  equally  as  essential 
as  the  former ;  in  fact,  what  is  required  is 
complete  homestead,  and  in  order  to  show  that 
the  judges  are  not  survivals  rather  than  growths 
of  the  living  times,  they  above  all  others  should 
be  selected  to  perform  the  task. 

In  common  with  many  otheis  of  the  competi- 
tors who  are  largely  interested  in  farm  buildings 
it  is  painful  to  contemplate  being  the  means  of 
recklessly  squandering  the  moneys  of  our  em- 
ployer. Personally,  we  shall  feel  deeply  grateful 
for  any  hint  in  the  right  direction.  Correct 
specifications  and  bills  of  quantities  are  essential 
requisites;  priced  quantities,  to  say  the  least,  are 
simply  misleading.  In  our  own  practice  the 
cost  of  labour  on  a  yard  of  brickwork  varies 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  bricks  on  the  bank 
from  21s.  to  2Ss.  per  thousand.  In  the  case  of 
the  Kilbum  competition,  the  simplest  method  of 
comparing  the  cost  was  by  cubing  the  contents 
of  each  separate  desig-n,  and  ascert;)ining  what 
each  cost  per  foot ;  mucli  also  depends  on  the 
locality  and  6y.stem  of  management  the  designer 
has  in  view.  Buildings  sidficient  for  a  farm  of 
600  acres,  on  a  certain  description  of  soil  and 
management  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
be  insufficient  for  more  than  400  acres.  We  must 
admit  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  improved 
management  of  hve  stock,  building  requirements 
have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  circumstances, 
the  average  measure  of  cost  is  entirely  fallacious ; 
parsimony  is  not  economy.  The  cost  of  a  home- 
stead depends  very  much  on  the  wav  in  which 
the  details  are  carried  out ;  we  frequently  come 
across  sheds  for  d.iiry  cows  where  the  width 
inside  is  only  1.5ft.,  and  the  double  stalls  .5ft. 
wide ;  the  only  apology  for  a  gripstone  is  apiece 
of  wood  6in.  by  2in.,  nailed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  Tlio  floors  are  all  unpaved, 
there  arenomangers,  no  ventilation,  no  drainage; 
these  are  cheap,  but  are  they  economical,  and 
such  as  the  U.A.S.  would  con.scientiously  stamp 
with  their  approval  ?  Cojipetitoe. 


Sir, — The  author  of  the  l-.-tter  signed  "  Agii- 
cola"  in  the  current  number  of  your  journal  is 
doubtless  sufftiing  from  a  feeling"  of  disappoint- 
ment, which  appeai-s  to  be  keenly  experienced  by 
all  the  competitors ;  but  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me,  as  the  author  of  one  ot  the  commended 
plans,  to  reply  to  the  five  strictures  he  passes 
upon  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  they 
are  totally  incon-ect  and  uncalled  for. 

' '  Agricola  ' '  would  ob.serve — 

1st.  "In  everyone  of  the  commended  plans 
the  straw  barn  is  placed  eillier  on  one  side  of  the 
buUdings,  or  otherwise  inconveniently  so"  (.sic). 

2nd.  "Some  of  them  h.ave  either  badly- 
situated  or  too  small  root-sheds,  or  are  totally 
devoid  of  them." 

3rd.  "  Hardly  one  of  them  has  more  than  one 
loose  bo.x;  .some  of  them  none." 

■1th.  "jUI  have  oix-n  or  partially  uncovered 
yards." 

5th.  "Not  one  provides  a  w.e.  for  the  ser- 
vants." 

In  reply,  I  may  state — 


Cofitspoutrtntt. 

KILBUEN  F-UJ5I     BUILDINGS    COMPE- 
TITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BtroDiNG  News. 
SiH, — We  deeply  regret  that  this  competition 
has  been  so  barren  in  its  results,   and  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how   the  sapient  judges 
could  reconcile  their  ruling  with  their  opening 
remarks.    They  complain  that  sufEcient  practiciU 
.skill  had  not  been  e.vcrcised  in  the  management 
nor  constructive  ability  displayed  in  economically 

fw"!!"'  f"'- «.'''"yinfe' outthe  details  to  warrant  1st.  I  show  a  straw  bam  sufficiently  lar-e  to 
hem  in  .awarding  a  prize ;  for  anything  we  know  contain  the  produce  of  two  days'  thrashino-,''also 
tothecontrarythism.aybestrictly  correct.  What         •■     -         J-       -  -'  i  u„,  luso 

are  we  to  imdcrstand  by  highly  commended, 
and  conunended  ?  Have  these  obtained  the  HaU 
mark  of  theR.A.S.  and  been  set  upas  fit  models  for 
our  study  and  imitation?  The  decision  of  the 
judges  had  not  been  made  known  when  we  left 
the  yard  late  on  AVednesday  evening,  and  the 
time  at  our  disposal  was  much  too  limited  to  enable 
us  to  criticise  any  of  the  designs.  We  have 
noticed  a  statement  in  several  of  the  leading 
journals  that  the  selected  design  for  a  dairy 
farm  of  loO  acres  provided  standings  for  lb 
cows  and  12  horses.  If  this  be  so,  clearly  the 
judges  must  have  got  into  a  fog,  and  mistaken  a 
dairy  for  a  stud  farm,  or  can  it  be  that  their 
minds  had  reverted  to  the  production  of  mares' 
nulk,  which  amongst  ancient  nations  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  certain  reputed  virtues  ? 


a  site  for  a  Dutch  straw  barn  "if  reqtiired.  The 
former  is  necessarily  placed  on  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  building,  but  an  adjoining  tramwav 
has  direct  commtmication  with  all  parts ;  the 
straw  is  dehvered  into  it  direct  from  the  thrash- 
ing drum  ;  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  statins; 
that  I  was  the  only  competitor  showing  pro- 
vision for  thrashing-stacks  under  cover,  "avail- 
able in  aU  weathers;  and  nofwithstandina- 
"  Agricolu's"  remarks,  I  am  still  of  opinion  my 
straw-barn  is  most  conveniently  situiite.  I 
believe  the  public  will  shoitly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  seeing  the  plans,  as  the  editor  of 

the  4vr;™//«™/  G^z.tte  has  offered  to  publish  I     -rh^Tcwas^no  "oversight"  o, 
them  in  his  journal.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .„i,ich  this  letter 

2Dd.  I  have  yet  to  learn  thtit  it  is  either  U™™ ''DO'"'i°S  who  "Agricola" 
necessary  or  advisable  to  build  a  root-shed  sufli-  letter  had  better  explain  why  the ; 
eiently  large  to  contain  all  the  roots  consumed    JlXt^l^^cX^ 


in  a  large  homestead,  and  much  prefer  a  mode- 
rate-.si2ed  store,  with  entrance  doors  Sft.  wide 
(to  admit  a  cart  occasionally,  leaving  the  great 
bulk  in  well-covered  and  ventilated  clamps 
formed  in  the  stackyard,  as  near  to  the  buildings 
as  pos.sible,  with  a  portable  tramway  (Fowler's 
for  choice)  leading  direct  to  the  root-store  and 
mixing  room. 

3rd.  Instead  of  one  loose  box  only,  I  hare 
shown  four,  besides  four  feeding  pens. 

4th.  All  my  yards  are  shown  roofed  in,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

.5th.  The  w.c.  for  servants,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  the  earth-closet,  is  distinctly  shown  on 
the  plans. 

Whilst  I  do  not  attach  undue  importance  to 
the  commendation  bestowed,  I  submit  it  is  most 
imfair  on  the  p.irt  of  one  whom  I  assume  was  a 
competitor  to  make  such  sweeping  and  un- 
founded charges  against  us,  who"  have  been. 
sufBciently  punished  by  the  report  of  the  judges 
to  render  the  flinging  of  a  stone  by  "Agricola" 
qiute  unnecessary. — I  am,  &c., 

RrcHAED  Waite,  Architect. 

Duffield,  Derby,  July  19. 


SiE — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  criti- 
cism, or  rather  an  attack,  on  the  commended 
plans  iti  the  late  Farm  Planning  Competition, 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  appeared  in 
your  last  issue,  and  which  I  had  not  previously 
noticed.  The  letter  is  signed  "AgTieola,"  the 
pseudonym  adopted  by  me  alone  in  the  above 
competition.  As  the  various  mottoes,  &c.,  were 
all  pubhshed  with  the  names  of  the  various 
competitors  attached,  persons  are,  I  think,  quite 
justified  in  attributing,  as  they  do,  this  letter  to 
me.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  this  com- 
miuiication  proceeds  from  an  architect  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  matter, 
if,  indeed,  he  is  not  a  competitor,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  an  indiscretion  (when  I  first 
heard  of  it  I  employed  a  much  harder  word)  in 
using  this  Hom  rfi' ^/«)«p  ;  nor  can  I,  Sir,  acquit 
you,  ('f  some  slight  oversight*  in  the  matter. 
These  mottoes,  &c.,  were  all  published,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  you  shoiild  not  have  allowed 
any  other  man  to  have  taken  the  alias  adopted 
by  me  in  writing  to  you  on  the  aft'air.  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  it  is  excessively  improper 
and  ungentlemanly  on  the  part  of  any  man  to 
attempt  to  criticise  the  plans  of  a  fellow-com- 
petitor. I  do  not  object  to  criticism ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  shoidd  be  encouraged,  but 
criticism,  real  criticism,  cannot  proceed  from  an 

terested  parly  ;  the  strictures  of -such  a  person 
must  always  be  unfair  and  misleading,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Holding  this  opinion,  you 
may  imagine  how  I  felt  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  plans  were 
commended  in  the  Farm  Planning  Competition, 
rebuking  me  (very  properly,  on  the  supposition 
that  I  had  done  it,  and  quite  justly,  so  far  .-.s  it 
appeared)  for  writing  such  a  letter.  In  eon- 
secxuence  of  receiving  this  letter  I  now  write  to 
you,  repudiating,  most  energetically,  all  know- 
ledge of  the  communication  jou  have  published, 

of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  I  can  only  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  jirofession,  it  will  turn  out 
that  it  was  not  written  by  an  architect,  at  aU 
events,  by  a  competing  architect. 

As  I  have  been  led  into  writing  a  letter,  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  question.  No  doubt  the 
council  of  the  R.A.S.  was  utterly  ■wrong  in  not 
awarding  one  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  it  cannot  be  made  amenable 
to  the  law ;  however,  I  believe  it  cannot  be  made 
so  amtnable,  and  architects  know  it.  I  want, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  ask,  what  we  can 
expect  the  public  to  think  of  professional  men, 
who,  having  submitted  drawings  in  competition, 
Imowing  this  fact,  attack  eveiybody,  including 
their  fellow-sufferers,  right  and  left  when  the 
competition  is  decided  against  them,  or  their 
drawings  are  not  considered  worthy  of  a  premium 
by  the  judges  to  whom  they  have  elected  to 
submit  them?  Professional  men  ought,  I  think, 
to  take  the  thing  coolly,  and  try  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  in  their  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of 
making  themselves  out  to  be  the  most  injured 
individuals  the  world  ever  saw  or  ever  will  see. 
Persons  write,  urging  architects  to  act  together. 


1  further  pai-ticulars.- 


r  part.  The  ( 
3  sent  precluded  us 
.  The  sender  of  the 
dfipium*  "  Agricola  " 
the  necessity  of  entering  into 
Ed.  B.  N. 
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after  a  competition  is  cODcluded ;  if  -n-e  could 
appree  at  the  beginnino:  of  a  competition  it  would 
be  another  tiling.  The  truth  is  that  many 
architects  ■wOfully  blind  themselves  to  the  facta 
of  competitions.  If  competitions  are  ever  to  be 
conducted  as  architects  profess  to  "wish,  we  must 
start  by  making  the  profession  of  architecture  a 
close  one,  a  thing  which  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
absurd.  But  supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted, 
the  next  indi.spensable  necessity  to  a  theoretically 
perfect  competition  is  a  perfect  form  of  instruc- 
tions. But  this  means  that  the  dilficxilties  and 
doubts  respecting  the  proposed  new  building  are 
all  got  over,  that  ever}'  committee-man  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  that  all,  or  the  majority,  of 
the  committee-men  are  agreed  ;  whereas,  prac- 
tically, the  only  thing  in  which  the  committee, 
as  a  rule,  is  at  all  agreed,  or  can  be  agreed,  is 
on  the  amount  to  be  expended ;  that  being  the 
one  condition  which  generally  must  be  ■\*iolated 
if  the  committee  gets  what  it  really  requires  and 
wants.  Committees  and  individuals  are  all  alike 
in  this  respect ;  they  all  need  to  be  told  what 
they  want,  and  what  is  the  mode  and  cost  of 
getting  what  they  want :  and  to  expect  o.  com- 
mittee to  hold  fast  to  its  own  conditions,  when 
it  has  drawings  put  before  it,  showing  what  it 
thinks  it  wants  and  likes,  is  to  expect  it  to  set 
aside  the  very  object  for  which  it  a.sked  for 
drawings.  "UTien  an  architect  takes  the  trouble 
to  compete,  he  oiight  first  to  remember  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  thirty-nine  other  archi- 
tects are  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  that  each 
several  architect  of  the  forty  is  sure  to  look  at 
the  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  different  way,  and 
that  thirty-nine  out  of  the  forty  are  probably 
about  to  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  nothing.  He  ought  also  to  remember  that 
he  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  instructed  by  experts, 
and  that  probably  it  is  a  good  thing  he  cannot 
be  so  instnicted ;  he  also  ought  to  start  with  the 
notion  that  he  has  to  supply  what  is  really 
required,  not  necessarily  what  the  committee 
asks  for.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  this  he  had 
had,  perhaps,  better  leave  competitions  alone. 
"With  regard  to  the  particular  competition  which 
has  called  forth  this  letter,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  the  farmers,  luijustly  as  they  have 
acted: — The  one  thing  which  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  fanners,  so  far  as  architects  are 
concerned,  is  cheap  building.  They  absolutely 
need  good  and,  above  all,  economical  buildings, 
and  the  councLl  advertised,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
but  still  really,  not  60  much  for  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  (these  must  be  adapted  to  each 
particular  case)  as  for  good  buildings  wliich 
could  be  erected  at  half  the  usual  cost.  I  did 
not  realise  this  fact,  though  I  knew  that  is  what 
farmers  need,  till  after  the  competition  was 
decided.  Too  much  money  spent  on  a  farm, 
even  in  matters  of  convenience,  is  money  wasted, 
and  the  best  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  this 
out.  They  did  not  apparently  get  what  they 
wanted  in  this  competion,  and,  naturally,  from 
their  point  of  view,  did  not  feel  it  was  right  to 
give  the  premiums. — I  am,  &c., 

High-street,  Rochester,  John  Deaxe. 

July  21. 

P.'S.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  plans 
were  not  as  economically  designed  as  passible  ;  I 
only  go  by  the  judge's  report.  For  myself,  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Agiicultural  Exhibition  at  all. 


SiE, — I  am  amused  at  the  comments  made  by 
"  Agricola''  on  my  design,  which  received  the 
high  commendation  of  the  judges.  Should  this 
person  ever  attempt  again  to  criticise  the  works 
of  others  through  a  public  medium,  he  will  do 
well  to  exercise  more  care  in  his  examination  of 
the  subject,  and  confine  his  statements  to  the 
truth. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  A.  Keateb. 


"Simplicity,"  and  "'Bona  Fides,"  they  decided 
to  give  their  president.  Sir  liichard  Wallace,  a 
chance  of  expressing  his  opinion,  and  so  sent 
these  thi'ee  to  him.  At  the  next  meeting  the 
whole  question  was  reopened,  and  they  proceeded 
to  vote  by  ballot,  each  committeeman  voting  for 
three  plans  out  of  six.  This  left  "Economy," 
"Bona  Fides,"  and  "Architect,"  the  three 
highest.  They  then  each  voted  for  two  out  of 
the  three,  and  the  result  was  "Economy,"  11; 
"  Architect,"  10  ;  "Bona  Fides,"  9. — I  am,  &c.. 
Cautious. 


IPSWECH  COMPETITIONS. 

SiB, — As  there  is  another  competition  adver- 
tised by  the  Ipswich  Corporation,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  hear  how  two  of  the  three  recent 
competitions  were  decided,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  columns  of  the  Ip.swich  daily  paper.  I 
therefore  venture  to  inclose  you  one  upon  the 
competition  for  adapting  the  public  hall,  which 
needs  no  comment. 

The  Museiun  competition  was  decided  by  a 
committee,  who  first  of  all  considered  the  plans 
and  then  selected  three  designs  by  voting  out 
those  that  were  not  thought  best.  'WTien  they 
had  reduced  them  to  three,  viz.,  "Pinpatch," 


THE  GLOrCESTER  ASTLfJI  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  last  week's 
BuTLDLN-G  News  speaks  very  disparagingly  of 
Mr.  PhiUpK,  clerk  of  works  for  the  county. 
Knowing  he  has  held  many  high  positions  in 
London,  I  feel  constrained  to  defend  him,  and 
consider  he  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  your 
correspondent  would  assign  him. 

As  the  "  Instructions  to  Architects ' '  iu  this 
competition  were  prepared  by  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Philips,  it  maj'  safely  be  inferred  they  know 
what  is  required  in  a  lunatic  asyliim ;  and  as 
the  committee  have  requested  Mr.  Philips  to 
prepare  a  report  regarding  areas,  spaces,  kc,  in 
the  several  designs,  it  appears  they  do  not  mean 
to  delegate  their  duty  to  anyone,  trusting  to 
their  own  knowledge  and  the  test  of  figures  to 
be  laid  before  them. — I  am,  &c., 

An  Outsldee. 


THE  EAMSGATE  PROPOSED  NETV 
ROAD  COMPETITION. 

See, — I  inclose  herewith  a  cutting  from  the 
Tliaiiet  Advettiscr  of  July  19,  referring  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board  on  the  previous  day. 

The  matter  has  ended  in  the  vindication  of  the 
views  of  those  of  your  correspondents  who 
looked  upon  Mr.  Abernethy's  arbitration  as 
being  influenced  by  bis  connection  with  the 
L.C.D.E.  extension  scheme. 

I  regret  that  so  many  other  competitors,  as 
well  as  myself,  should  have  had  our  time  wasted 
under  such  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  matter 
will  probably  now  result  in  the  payment  of  the 
percentage  for  amended  plans  to  Messrs.  Aber- 
nethy  and  Cummins.  Their  projected  "Back 
Road"  will  certainly  never  be  carried  out,  and 
the  judicious  sea-front  improvement,  that  would 
have  had  an  influence  upon  the  future  prosperity 
of  Ramsgate,  will  probably  be  thrown  aside 
altogether  in  the  dissatisfaction  engendered  by 
the  expenses  incurred  in  bolstering  up  an 
abortive  scheme. 

It  is  strange  to  find  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners, whose  influence  is  all-powerful  at  the 
Board,  and  who  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  the 
consistent  advocate  of  a  Front  Road,  holding  the 
views  he  now  professes.  It  seems  a  mistake  (to 
say  the  least  of  it)  after  spending  ±"2,261  in 
getting  the  Improvement  Bill,  to  make  the  new 
road,  to  hold  now  that  none  can  be  made  with- 
out the  help  of  the  railway  company,  whose 
interests  had  never  been  heard  of  even  so  late  as 
the  initiation  of  the  competition. — I  am,  &c. 

W.   G.   OSBOENE, 

Author  of  the  design  "Front." 
Ramsgate,  July  23. 


decided  to  adopt  this  joint  scheme,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Raiiwaj'  Company,  and  Mr. 
Abeniethy  (r),  with  another  engineer,  are  to  be 
employed  to  cany  out  the  scheme.  The  only 
divergence  from  the  original  design  is  the  making 
of  the  new  ro:i'l  a  few  yards  to  the  north-west  of 
the  lines  shown  on  model.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps 
with  much  truth,  that  this  slight  divergence  will 
materially  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  town,  and 
add  very  much  to  the  cost  of  tlic  undertaking. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  use  of  cantilevers,  permit  me 
to  inform  your  facetious  yet  dissappoiuted  cor- 
respondents that  I  never  proposed  to  "so  respon- 
sible a  corporation  as  the  Conmiissioners  of  the  town 
of  Ramsgate"  to  "bracket  a  large  portion  of  an 
important  public  road  and  promenade  for  a  con- 
siderable width  from  the  face  of  a  clijf  of  such  an 
uncertain  character  as  chalk,  and  that  without  any 
other  means  of  external  support."  The  original 
design,  as  worked  out  on  model,  shows  the  ^xo- 
lecting pavfitioits^  not  roadway,  supported  by  iron 
girders  and  colunuis.  Do  your  correspondents 
suppose  I  intended  to  stick  a  few  brackets  in  the 
face  of  the  chalk  clitf  without  any  other  supports  ':* 
If  so,  their  simplicity  exceeds  that  which  I  give 
them  credit  for,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As 
the  printed  "instructions"  to  competitors  made  it 
imperative  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
Military-road — over  which  the  projections  were  to 
be — I  simply  showed  an  alternative  scheme  for 
supporting  such  projecting  pavements,  and  if  this 
be  practicable  on  bridges,  why  not  on  sohd  masonry 
or  brickwork  \ 

As  Stat  3d  in  my  last,  the  gi'adients  worked  out  in 
tlie  model  in  question  are  1  in  37  in  the  west  and 
1  in  30-3  on  the  east  of  Harbour-street,  and  "  won- 
derful '*  as  they  may  appear  to  your  correspondents, 
they  are  perfectly  practicable  without  inconvenience 
to  adjoining  property  or  departure  from  the  in- 
structions to  competitors,  which  provides  that  the 
vertical  deviations  allowed  by  Parliament  may  be 
exceeded  by  "agreement"  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  interfered  with.  Indeed,  neither  of  the 
premiated  drawings  comply  with  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament as  to  vertical  deviation. — I  am,  &c., 

\V.  VixcENi  Geeex. 

St.  Lawrence-on-Sea, 
July  21st 

THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME  OF 
ST.  PAUL'S. 
SiE, — If  the  work  of  Sir  James  Thomhill  is  to 
be  obliterated,  it  will  not  be  very  encouraging  to 
living  artists  to  trouble  themselves  about  design- 
ing anything  to  replace  it.     The  painting  should 
be   restored,  and  as  a  coloured  picture  at  that 
distance  could  not  icU  satisfactorily,  a  coloured 
vamish  of  blue  shoiild  be  applied  to  the  iipper 
part  or  background,   and  a  sienna  vamish  to  the 
foreground,  both  graduated  towards  the  centre, 
and  an  ornamental  border  of  gold  in  a  new  design, 
if  desirable,  might  be  added  as  well,  as  new  rib 
decoration  between  the  pictures. — I  am,  &c., 
Waitek  Scaegill. 


SiE, — Your  correspondents,  "Via  Melior  Iter 
Brevius,"  whose  laboured  yet  futile  attempts  to  be 
funny  appeared  in  the  BriLDiXG  News  of  last 
week,  are  in  error  in  saying  that  their  "design  (r) 
specially  includes  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
for  the  first  time  siiyi;estcd  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Green." 
It  is  an'  indisputable"  fact  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  I  have  had  before  the  town  of  Ramsgate  a 
model  showing  the  original  design  for  the  proposed 
new  road  or  marine  drive,  combined  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 
a  new  approach  from  such  road  to  the  pier  and  the 
sands,  as  also  the  plan  for  the  new  esplanade  com- 
menced by  the  late  E.  Welby  Pugia,  and  now 
termed  the  "Marina."  This  model  is  no  mere  toy, 
but  is  constructed  iu  wood  to  an  exact  scale,  from 
careful  surveys  and  measurements,  there  bemg  at 
that  time  no  Ordnance  map  from  which  to  work, 
and  its  dimensions  are  10ft.  by  3ft.  The  lines 
shown  in  this  model  have,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions, been  adopted  on  the  Piirliamentarj'  plan,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  competit<ri.  Early  ia  1872  I 
invited  Mr.  Forbes  to  inspect  this  model,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  the  proposed  new  road, 
conjointly  with  the  railway  extension. 

I  may  state  that  the  Ramsgate  Improvement 
Commissioners,     at    a    meeting    on   Friday   last. 


SPECTLATm:    BUILDERS :     THEIR 
TRIMMINGS  AND  FINISHINGS. 

SiE,  —  It  has  often  occiured  to  me  that  no 
little  good  would  sometimes  accrue  if  peculiar 
examples  of  what  not  to  do  in  building  were  oc- 
casionally pointed  out  in  less  general  terms  than 
those  usually  employed  by  writers  of  leading 
critical  articles  in  the  professional  papers,  where 
space  is  limited  and  minor  details  have  necessarily 
to  be  passed  over.  Of  course,  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault ;  but  a  fair  de- 
scription of  bad  building  and  bad  so-called 
architectirre  can  but  point  to  one  moral,  even  if 
there  be  but  little  with  which  to  adorn  the  tale. 
The  mere  constructional  defects  of  modem  specu- 
lative buildings  have  so  often  been  enlarged 
upon  and  are  everywhere  so  well  known  that  I 
would  not  dwell  upon  them  here,  electing  rather 
to  quote  a  few  examples  of  the  misdirected  out- 
lay by  builders  in  the  matter  of  their  trimmings 
and  fini.sliings  to  the  houses  which  they  build. 
Money  is  thus  foolishly  wasted,  which,  had  they 
but  the  common-sense  to  sec  or  good  ta.ste  to 
know,  would  be  well  expended  by  engaging  an 
architect  to  prepare  at  least  a  detailed  elevation 
for  them,  or  at  any  rate  in  allowing  good,  honest 
simplicity  to  tell  its  own  tale.  At  present,  even  on 
the  tette'rbuildingestates,thedesigns,  at  first  per- 
haps prepared  by  the  local  land-agent,  who  has 
arranged  the  property  for  sale,  are  watered  down 
and  .altered  as  the  work  goes  on  to  suit  the  fancy 
of  each  builder  who  individually  specidatos  with 
the  plots.  An  amu.sing  instance  of  this  has  oc- 
curred witliin  the  past  few  months  on  an  estate 
near  Hammersmith,  called,  I  believe,  Ravenscroft 
Park.  Nothing  could  perhaps  have  erabracedmore 
grandiloquent  pose   or    gaudy   details  than  the 
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original  design  for  the  villas  under  notice.  The 
earlier  examples  are  apparently  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  and  can  cause  to  the  educated  mind 
hut  the  one  regret  that  so  much  enterprise 
should,  from  an  art  point  of  vieir,  have  been  so 
utterly  -n-astod.  Party  -  coloured  brickwork, 
elaborate  carvings  and  incised  iivork,  and  phizzy 
cast-iron  cresting  and  finials  embellish  the  whole. 
Tliis  is  all  usual  enough ;  it  is,  however,  the 
same  design  cut  down  that  strikes  one. 
The  diagram  Kg.    1    will  give   an  idea   of  the 


original  arrangement  of  bay  windows  and  their 
roofs,  wlule  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  high-pitched 
finishings  of  these  bays  have  been  preserved, 
finials  and  all,  in  the  later  villas  of  the  same 
design,  where  the  main  building  has  the 
ordinai-y  hipped  single  span  by  way  of  a  roof,  to 
save  the  cost  of  the  first  idea.  As  there  are  a  very 
large^  number  executed  thus,  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  how  a  long  row  of  detached  villas  look 
in  shai-p  perspective  with  such  conspicuous 
features  as  these  semi-conical  roofs  with  th^ir 
perfectly  vertical  zinc  backs  upright,  like 
spikes  in  the  air.  The  same  ornate  car\-ings 
and  trimmings  are  preserved  throughout 
the  facade.  Take  another  example ;  this 
time  from  the  Xorth  of  London,  near  Ficsbiuy- 
park.  Here  a  terrace  of  houses  are  arranged 
necessarily  to  rake  with  the  fall  of  the  street, 
and  so  the  trimmings,  .such  as  cornices  and 
stringcourses,  are  made  to  step  to  the  altered 
level  every  third  house.  Fig.  3  wiU  show  how  tliis 


shoiddcr  to  the  tenon,  as  at  A,  and  so  the  w-holc 
affair,    as  executed,  seems  as  if  intended  to  tip 
up,  on  the  principle  of  a  ducg-cart,  to  let  the 
wet  off.     Surely  this  is  little  better  than  a  joke 
But,  for  all  that,  I  see  the  mistake  is  religiously 
continued.     A  little  further  west,  at  Brentford 
and  Kew,  all  sorts  of  impossible  things  are  done 
in  the  way  of  porches.     Near  West  Kensington 
Station,   a  row   of   large   stone-fronted    houses 
have   just   been  finished,    with   all   the   vidgar 
richness  of  detail  typical  of  this  class  of  work,  of 
which  miles  and  miles  are  now  being  built  about 
London.  These  particular  houses  deserve  remark, 
because  they  show  how  utterly  wrong  and  out  of 
place  the  key-stone  trimming  becomes  when  u.sed, 
as  it  is  here,  in  arches  which  are  in  no  construc- 
tional  sense  arches   at   all.     Of  course  it  is    a 
primary  mistake  of  the  first  order  itself  to  employ 
arches  in  this  way,  but  one  would  be  inclined  to 
overlook  the  mistake  were  the  fact  not  thrust 
upon  the  view  by  the  keystone  featiu-es  referred 
to.     Perhaps  few  things  more  laughable  can  be 
seen  in  London  than  the  terra-cotta  keystones 
lately  introduced  into  the  ilat  arches  of  a  dingy 
old  house  at  the  end  of   the  Strand,  in  front  "of 
the  Courts  of  Justice.     There  is  one  thing  yet, 
however,  which  surpasses  this — yes,  two,  one  is 
the  bent  "tall-boy"    over  the  central  gable  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  in  Farringdon-strect,  a  build- 
ing i-ccht'rche  in  the  extreme,  while  it  is  more-  I 
over,  the  work  of  an  architect,  and  the  acrobatic 
tower   of    "Tower    Chambers,"    in  Moorgate- 
street.    This  elaborate  so-caUed  tower  siu'mounts 
a  segment  arch,  circular  on  plan,  so  that  when 
seen  sideways  a   great   void   yawns  below   the 
massive  superstructure,  which  is  crowned  with 
the  conspicuous  feature   just  referred  to.     This 
design,  I  am  told,  is  the  production  of  a  fii-m  of 
auctioneers   and    land   agents.     But    then   Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  I  also  hear,  is  building  flat  arches 
at  Chelsea  ivithout  any  skewbacks,  and  tying  up 
cut  and  carved  brickwork  to  iron  girders.  So  what 
becomes  of  the  premises   -ndth  which  I  started 
this  letter,  if  even  "  E.  A.'s"  wiUdosuchthings; 
One  more  example  of  the  improper  execution  of 
trimmings,  this  time  from  the  country.     During' 
the  recent  examination   of  the  cornice  and  en- 
tablature of  the  Ipswich  Town  Hall,  after  one 
of  the  consoles  had  fallen  and  killed  a  man,  it  was 
found  that  the  cornice-stones,  instead  of  having 
only^  one  bed,  had  no   less   than  three,  and  the 
dentils  where  not  worked  out  of   the  solid,  as 
they  shoidd,  of  course,  have  been,  were  pegged 
on,  as   shown   by   Fig.    6,  with  wooden    pegs 
This   bmlding    had    two    architects,  one   clerk 
of  the   works,   and  one  town  surveyor  to  look 
after  it.     With  such  facts  in  the  face,  how  can 
we   hope   for  the   reform   of    mere   speculative 
builders  ? — I  am,  &c., 

A^  Old  Tee  Squaee. 


water  contained  in  the  piuifying  tanks.     D  D  are 
the  smoke  flues.    At  E  the  air-pmnp  is  supposed  to 


be  placed.    Has  this  plan  been  tried  ?    If  not,  let 
it,  or  a  better  plan  be  tried  till  a  practical  cure  is 
really  brought  forward.— I  am,  &c., 
Glasgow,  July  19ih.  W.  P.  BucHA^. 


has  been  managed.  The  break  occirrs  immediately 
over  the  entrance  doorway  in  the  entablature  of 
the  pilastered  portico,  as  indicated  in  our  dia- 
gram. Judge  the  effect  !  Again,  in  trimmings 
few  detaUg  are  more  foolishly  treated  than  the 
columns  to  the  bay-windows,  a  feature  seldom 
absent  in  a  speculative  builder's  house.  If  of 
stone,  they  are  mostly  enriched  with  caps,  having 
foliage,  of  course,  of  the  worst  possible  descrip" 
tion,  but  arranged  so  as  to  rake  on  plan  with  the 
cant  of  the  bay,  thus  producing  a  pinched-up 
outline  when  looked  at  sideways,  but  appearing, 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  .squat  when  seen  from 
the  front  of  the  angle.  Should  the  columns  be 
of  iron,  undoubtedly  they  -sviU  be  marbled  in 
the  most  impo.'?sible  way.  At  Dulwich,  a  series 
of  houses  are  buUt  having  arched  hoods  to  the 
doorways  of  soUd  brickwork,  finished  in  a  gable 
somehow  as  shown  by  Fig  4.  The  caps  are  of 
stone,  and  so  are  the  bases,  which  are  perfectly 
plain,  thus  giving  emphasis,  as  it  were,  to  the 
concentrated  essence  of  strength  in  the  marbled 
iron  columns  of  about  2in.  diameter.  Speaking 
of  hoods  over  doorways,  the  wooden  example's 
to  the  Queen  Anne  houses  at  Chiswick,  designed 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  R.A.,  deser\-e  to  bo  noticed, 
simply  on  account  of  the  foolish  mistake  made 
by  those  who  have  built  them.  The  original 
design  was  shown  with  a  slight  shadow  to  indi- 
cate the  different  thicknesses  of  the  main  bracket, 
and  the  capping  piece  over  it  (see  Fig.  o),  but 
this  shadow  was  taken  to  mean  a  semicircular 


THE  SMOKE  NTISANCE. 
Sir,— For  some  months  back  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  been  so  peculiarly  bad  and  cheerless 
from  the  extraordinary  bashf ulness  of  the  sun,  that 
anything  which  tends  to  make  matters  worse  caUsfor 
special  attention.  In  large  cities  like  Glasgow,  with 
many  public  or  secret  works  vomiting  forth  clouds  of 
smoke  from  their  chimneys,  both  by  day  and  night 
—some  I  am  told  are  worse  at  night— the  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere  is  often  very  disagreeable, 
and  must  have  a  considerably  injuiious  eflfect  upon 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  in  Glasgow,  the  pmification  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  a  hundred  times  more  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  citizens  than  the  purification  of 
the  river,  although  the  latter  has  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  local  as  well  as  Government  officials  so  much 
of  late.  A  great  deal  was  said  some  time  ago  about 
various  modes  of  curing  the  smoke  nuisance,  but  at 
present  very  little  good  effect  seems  to  be  produced. 
Burmng  the  coal-smoke  by  the  fire  which  causes  it 
has  been  tried.  Water  spray  thrown  into  the 
chimney  has  also  I  hear  been  tried,  but  at  Glasgow, 
httle  practical  good  effect  seems  to  be  produced! 
judging  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  daily  to  be  seen 
rising  or  falling  into  the  air. 

One  night  lately  on  walking  up  Garnet-hill,  I 
entered  a  cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke,  so  strong  and 
dense  that  I  preferred  turning  back  to  walking 
tln-ough  it.  This  ought  to  be  stopped.  As  one 
method  of  cure,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  .smoke 
should  be  made  to  pass  through  water  and  per- 
forated plates,  before  being  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
atmosphere,  the  smoke  being  drawn  through  the 
water  by  means  of  an  air-pump  or  fanners.  The 
following  rough  sketch  will  help  to  explain  my  idea 
which  might  be  tried,  at  first  upon  a  small  "scale. 
A  is  a  division  across  the  chimney.  B  B  are  two 
plates  of  perforated  metals,  which  may  have  clean- 
sing brushes  in  connection  with  them.     0  C  is  the 


CHIPS. 

The  reclamation  of  Brading  Harbour,  -which  has 
been  carried  on  with  unremitting  diligence  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  now  terminated 
successfully,  and  an  immeuse  tract  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  ere  long  arable  land  has  been  added  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Sauuders  has  had  the 
direction  of  the  work. 

A  new  chapel  has  just  been  opened  in  the  Xorth- 
road,  AberajTon.  It  is  Norman  in  style,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  36ft.,  by  40ft.  depth.  Exter- 
nally the  walls  are  of  hammer-dressed  rock,  with 
Bath  dressings.  The  interior  fittings  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished;  the  principal  roof 
timbers  are  exposed  to  view,  but  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  plastered.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
quarry  rolled  glass;  the  lobby  and  passages  are 
laid  with  tUes.  Mr.  George  Morgan,  of  Carmarthen, 
was  the  architect ;  and  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  of 
Llanybyther,  the  contractor.     The  cost  was  £700. 

Arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the  docks  at 
MUford,  Pembrokeshire,  have  now  been  completed. 
An  amicable  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
slate  contractor,  Mr.  F.  Appleby,  of  Manchester, 
whose  connection  with  the  docks  ceases,  aud  the 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lake,  of 
London  and  Weymouth,  who  wiU  carry  it  out 
under  his  own  personal  supervision,  and  has  under- 
taken, under  heavy  penalties,  to  complete  the  con- 
tract by  the  1st  March  next. 

A  bust  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  executed  in  marble  by  Mr.  Theed,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's- 
inn  by  Lady  Goldsmid. 

It  has  just  been  determined  to  erect  a  third 
district  church  in  New  Swindon,  and  a  site  has 
been  chosen  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  back 
of  Regent-street. 

A  singular  coincidence  occurred  at  St.  Nicholas 
parish  church.  Great  Yarmouth,  on  Sunday  week. 
The  vicar,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  sermon, 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  church  restora- 
tion debt  had  been  Uquidated,  but  added  that  the 
west  portion  of  the  edifice  was  in  an  unsafe  state 
and  required  repairing.  Just  afterwards  the  con- 
gregation was  startled  by  hearing  a  rumbling 
sound  from  the  roof  at  the  west-end,  aud  this,  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  was  caused  by  a 
portion  of  the  stone  coping  giving  way  and  faUing 
upon  the  roof. 

The  unsightly,  ill-contrived,  and  badly-built  old 
bar-room  of  the  Court-house  at  Cork  has  been 
swept  away,  and  in  its  place  a  commoihous  and 
larger  room  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Walker,  senior  and  junior.  The 
room  has  a  central  lantern-light,  and  is  wainscoted 
in  panels  above  a  moulded  dado.  The  woodwork 
lias  been  varnished,  but  not  stained.  The  furniture 
is  in  oak,  of  substantial  character.  Mi-.  Edward 
Kearney  was  the  contractor,  and  the  cost  has  been 
£400. 

Contracts  for  new  board  schools  have  just  been 
let  for  the  Rotherham  School  Board  ;  one 
situate  at  Blackburn,  and  the  other,  with 
master's  house  attached,  situate  at  Kuubsworth. 
Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  the  work  will  be 
earned  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  aichi- 
tects  to  the  board,  Messrs.  Tacon  and  Rawson,  11, 
Westgate,  Rotherham. 

An  organ-chamber  is  being  extended  from  the 
south  side  of  chance!  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ipswich. 
Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  J.  13.  andF.  Bennett,  of  Ipsivich, 
are  the  builders. 

The  Leyton  School  Board  are  about  to  enlarge 
their  schools  in  Church-road  and  Ivirkdale-road, 
fromjilans  prepared  by  Mr.  Newman,  theii- architect. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5S39.]— Hospital. — Can  any  reader  infonn  me  when 
the  Southport  Convalescent  Hospital  was  erected  I  An 
approximate  date  would  saflice.— Tiios.  McGeobge. 

[5S40.]— Damp  from  Salt  in  Cement  Floor- 
ing'.— In  a  large  building  on  the  S.  coast,  near  the  sea,  a 
cement  flooring"  was  laid  do^ai,  mixed  according'  to  the 
usual  foiTUula,  about  six  months  ago.  It  had  a  hard  even 
siu-face,  and  is  so  fai-  satisfactory',  but  whenever  it  rains 
rapidly  changes  to  a  dai-k  colour,  becoming  very  damp, 
©■wing  to  the  fact,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  the  gravel  taken 
from  the  sea-shore  was  not  washed  free  from  salt.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  surest  any  remedy  ! 
How  long  will  the  salt  in  the  cement  take  to  evaporate  ?— 
Ignotus. 

[5341.]— Finishing"  Arches.— "SVill  any  kind  reader 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  finish  rough  axed  arches  in 
brick  ?  What  to  put  with  colour  to  make  it  fast  te 
stand  the  weather,  and  what  kind  of  stoppings  !— W.  R. 

[5S42.]  — Statics  and  Dynamics.— "Will any  passed 
■candidate  in  the  proticieney  class  of  the  E.I.B.A.  exam, 
kindly  infonn  me  of  the  best  book  on  statics  and  d\-na- 
mics,  one  containing  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
do  the  "Physics"  paperssetin  this  examination.'— Eff. 
Tek 

[5&43.]— Surveyor's  Charges.— "What  is  the  usua^ 
diai-ge  for  hi>ing  out  land  in  building  allotnionts,  includ- 
ing survey  and  plans  with  contents  of  each  allotment,  and 
staking  out .'— Igsoramols. 

[5844.]  —  Architect's  Responsibility.  —  Is  an 
architect  responsible  for  goods  oi-dered  by  him  on  behalf 
of  a  client  who  is  now  unable  to  pay— the  order  sheet 
beingheaded  with  the  name  of  the  client  and  the  goods 
delivered  to  the  client  on  bis  building !  Can  any  corre- 
spondent refer  to  a  case  or  give  experience  !— Fairplay. 

[5S45.]— Fire-Proof  Floor.— I  want  to  construct  a 
light  fu-e-proof  floor,  with  plain  tiles  laid  to  break  joint 
cngiz-deis,  and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  kind 
contiibutor  to  youi-  "Intercommunication"  column 
would  favour  me  with  following  particulai-s  of  constnic- 
tion:— How  fiix  should  the  giidei-s  be  apaa*t,  say,  for  a 
floor  20ft.  wide  l  How  manv  courses  of  tiles  \  "What 
is  the  method  adopted  in  laying  the  fii-st  course  !  Any 
other  practical  information  on  the  subject  will  be  thank- 
fully appreciated.— Verdovant. 


EEFLJES. 

[57S7.]— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs— I  ob- 
sei-ve  the  following  facts:— On  June  6th  "  S."  tii-st  ap- 
peared as  an  inquirer  on  the  above  subject,  and  stated 
that  neither  tie  beams  nor  pmlins  were  to  be  supposed  in 
discovci-ing  the  strain  on  the  collar  of  an  ordinary  span 
roof.  On  Jime  13th  I  replied  and  stated  the  collar  to  be 
in  tension,  &c.  On  June  20  "S."  thanked  me  for  my 
reply,  but  took  exception  to  my  view,  and  used  teims  in 
science  which  I  viewed  as  quite  inapplicable  in  the  way  in 
which  he  used  them,  and  which  I  should  find  difficulty  in 
applying  to  a  collar  beam  roof,  at  anv  nte,  with  any  ad- 
vantage, and  I  moreover  marked  that  "S.,"  an  inquirer 
the  week  before,  now  assumed  the  functions  of  a  critic  on 
the  reply.  If  "S."  knew  better  than  I  did,  I  am  at  a 
nonplus  to  imagine  what  induced  him  to  write  for  in- 
formation in  order  that  he  should  criticise  the  writings  of 
those  who  would  not  need  to  inquii-e  themselves,  and  I 
criticised  his  letter  perhaps  almost  too  severely,  and  if  so 
he  must,  if  he  will,  foi-give  me.  But,  however,  to  business. 
He  stated  that  with  the  collar  high  on  the  rafter  the  collar 
then  became  a  strut,  tending-  to  prevent  the  rafters  from 
bending  under  their  load,  and  he  presently  says  that  he  i?; 
inclined  to  think,  &c.,  and  after  that  before  he  tinisJies  for 
that  time,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him,  he  allows  one  to 
suppose  that  the  sti-ains  on  the  upper  parts  of  rafters,  and  on 
the  collar  itself,  could  be  detennined  separately,  and  that 
the  result  would  give  a  tensile  strain  on  the  collar,  ice. 
On  July  18th  he  states  that  he  says  nothing  about  a  tie 
between  the  collai-,  "nor  about  a  queen-post  truss."  No, 
but  he  said  an  ordinar>-  span  roof  and  a  span  roof  having 
walls  thick  enough  to  resist  with  safety  tlie  thrust  of  the 
feet  of  the  rafters  without  a  tie  would  be  an  exti-aoi-dinary 
span  roof,  and  his  question  therefore,  if  the  collar  be  no 
tie,  necessitated  the  supposition  of  a  tie  below  the  collar 
of  some  kind,  "With  respect  to  the  lancuage  he  used  not 
requii-ing  defence,  I  consider,  as  I  did,  that  his  language  or 
terms  were  not  calculated  to  elucidate  science.  I  gave  my 
views  on  that  in  my  former  letter.  He  next  says  that  my 
solid  slopes  are  too  unlike  a  real  roof.  Why  so  I  If 
common  rafters  be  boarded  or  battened  they  will  become 
siTnilnr  to  ray  solid  slopes,  except  that  the  rafters  would 
have  a  bird's  moutli  at  the  foot,  and  I  put  at  the  foot  of 
mine,  wheels  or  rollers  to  run  across  the  t<:ip  of  plate.  I 
assume  the  plate  will  ofl'er  no  resistance  to  be  coimted  or 
relied  on,  and  a  model  could  be  made  of  model  raftereand 
slating  battens,  which  woidd  still  give  the  same  result. 
*'  S."  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  majority-  of  hghtly 
timbered  span  roofs  with  collars,  but  no  ties  at  the  plate 
level,  ho  says,  "in  the  raajoritj-  of  these  it  mil  be  found 
that  the  plate  has  been  more  or  less  thrust  outward,  and 
that  the  mfters  have  bent  imder  their  load."  Who  will 
doubt  it  r  I  will  ventme  to  assert  that  were  tlie  collar  not 
a  tie  the  plates  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  pushed 
out  altogether.  In  "S.'s"  foimer  letter  he  thought  tliat 
the  part  of  rafter  above  the  collar  exercised  a  tensile 
strain  on  collar  (which  it  does),  and  he  now  proves  the 
feetof  raft.TM  t/'trl  i.^  part,  and  it  is  tlierefore  probable 
thattliM  I  ,ti.  )~  t  :;>ii  to  part  all  along,  and  the  collar  will 
always  !.,  ,;,  unUssthethrust  at  the  feet  of  rafters 

bemo].  \\...i..^  i  '  11  both  sides  of  roof.    With  respect 

to  crot:>  -u.u;j,  „;.  ■;_."  calls  it,  I  am  quite  aware  that  a 
rafter  has  a  tendency  to  sag,  but  if  the  collar  were  only  a 
strut  and,  say,  morticed  and  tenoned  into  rafter  and  made 
to  fit  easy,  and  if  the  plates  were  unequal  to  the  thi-ust  at 
feet  of  raftei-s,  the  lufters  would  leave  the  oollir  and  the 
same  would  drop  out,  and  the  roof  would  fall.  "  S." 
says  that  I  ianore  the  force  acting  perpcndirultir  to  the 
rafter,  and  he  is  right.  I  do  ignore  such  a  force.  The 
force  which  bears  on  the  rafter  is  the  gravitjttion  of  the 
roof  itself,  which  is  vertical,  and  the  rcsistjince  to  the  top 
cuds  of  the  rafters  causes  a  thrust  paiallel  to  axis  of 


rafter,  and.is  due  to  the  gravitation  on  half  of  roof  slope  if 
the  feet  of  rafters  be  resisted,  and  the  consequent  tlirust 
along  the  rafter,  and  the  vertical  pressui-e  of  gni\-itation 
or  resistance  from  the  wall  supporting  compose  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  and  which  may  again  be  resolved  into  its 
component  parts.  With  respect  to  the  last  pai-t  of  "S.'s" 
letter,  I  replied  to  that  before  very  distinctly — viz.,  that 
assuming  once  more  that  the  wall  plate  does  not  in  an 
ordinaiy  span  roof  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  rafter, 
then  the  collar  will  be  in  tension  in  order  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  rafters  to  part,  and  that  it  cannot  be  in 
compression  and  tension  at  one  and  the  same  time.  "  S." 
can  prove  the  piinciple  by  getting  two  thin  lathes  of  flexi- 
ble wood— say,  1  by iin.,andputthematthetop,  flatsides 
together,  and  let  them  be  18in.  long  each,  and  tie  a  stiing 
12in.  long  from  centre  to  centre,  and  then  pull  the  feet 
asunder,  not  too  violently,  and  he  wiU  see  that  they  will 
bend  both  above  and  below  the  tie,  which  being  string, 
cannot  be  a  strut,  and  his  raftere  and  coUai"  would  behave 
the  same.  '*  S."  has  also  discovered  that  there  is  a  weak 
point.  I  have  thought  so  all  along,  but  if  "  S."  should 
succeed  in  understanding  the  weak  point  I  sec  I  should  no 
longer  discern.  I  add  four  sketches  of  collars  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  which  I  should  think  would  wind  the 
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discussion  up,  because  if  "S."  should  fail  to  undei-stand 
now  I  think  I  must  consider  any  further  efi"orts  of  mine 
for  his  instruction  would  be  labour  in  vain  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  He  may  perhaps  say  that  I  have  shown  col- 
lars in  compression,  but  I  must  tell  him  that  such  cases 
are  not  ordinary  span  roofs  which  were  those  under  dis- 
cussion, and  therefore  his  idea  that  a  collar  is  in  com- 
pression in  an  ordinarj*  span  roof  is  a  mistake  In  Fig.  1 
a  a  show  the  new  work  settled  ;  h  is  the  old  brick  vrork  ; 
c,  collar  in  compression.  In  Fig.  2,  a  shows  ridge  piece 
shnmk  |in.  in  thickness ;  /»,  collar  in  compression.  M'alls 
in  this  sketch  are  more  than  equal  to  thnist  of  rafters. 
Fig.  3,  rt,  diain  collar  in  tension.  If  collar  wei'e  wood  not 
tied,  it  would  drop  out,  and  walla  would  be  pushed  down. 
In  Fig.  4  the  collar  becomes  a  strut,  as  the  raftei-s  arc 
tied  below  it,  but  it  is  not  a  collar  .beam  roof  now. — 
Hkni:v  Ambkose. 

[5S03.]— Proportion  in  Chiirch  Architecture. 
— The  proportion  of  chancels  in  this  couutrj'  used  to  be 
width  In  +  5ft.  by  length  5<i,  so  that  in  small  churches 
the  chancel  approaches  a  square,  for  when  a  =  '2,  2<t  +  5 
=  9  and  5a  —  10,  but  when  a  =  10,  2'i  -h  5  =  25,  and  5  a 
=  50  as  in  archidiaconal  churches.  In  cathedrals  'i  = 
15,  and  choir  is  then  2«  4-  5  =  35,  and  5ti  =  75.— Walter 

SCABOILL. 


[5S25.]— Architect  and  Client— Tlie  copy  of 
quantities  should  have  included  the  item  for  surveyor,  as 
the  dient  can  suy  he  was  misled  into  a  larger  amount  than 
he  contemplated.  "Anxious  Inquirer"  can,  of  course, 
chai-ge  the  usual  commLssion  for  plans,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  can  now  recover  for  the  quantities,  unless  ho  had 
definite  instioictions  to  prepare  them.  As  to  chai"ges  the 
following  can  be  made  ; — 2^  per  cent,  for  diuwiugs  and 
specifications,  and  ^  per  cent,  for  procm-ing  tenders, 
besides  extiu  expenses  in  travelling,  &c.— G.  H.  G. 

[5S33.]— Architects'  Charges.— The  most  recent 
decision  on  architects*  charges  was  in  the  case  Varley  v. 
Cei-mandy,  tried  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes  on  the  11th, 
inst.,  when  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  full  amount 
claimed— \-iz.,  3J  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  tender  for  plans, 
specifications,  and  details,  exclusive  of  supeiintendence, 
the  work  not  having  been  carried  out.  As  to  tracings  for 
Corporations  and  other  purposes,  a  reasonable  charge 
should  be  made  for  all  sets  beyond  one  set  for  the  con- 
tractor.— FunxEss. 

[5S33.]— Architects'  Charg-es.-The  charge,  exclu- 
sive of  superintendence,  will  be  2A  per  cent,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  drawings  and  specitica'tions,  with  the  addition 
of  ^  per  cent,  for  obtainiug  quantities.  Of  course,  all 
incidental  and  otiier  charges  must  he  added,  including 
quantities  if  prepared.— G.  11.  G. 

[5S35.]— Cast-iron  Girders.— In  replyto  "F.J.F.," 
a  reliable  rule  would  be  Faii-baim's  formula  W  =  ^:lAic 

where  W  =  breaking  weight  in  tons,  A  =  area  in  inches 
of  bottom  flange,  D  =  depth  in  indies,  L  =  length  in 
inches,  and  C  =  15.  W  would  be  not  less  than  5  times 
the  gi-eatest  possible  safe  load,  and  if  moving  then  S  times. 
The  top  flange  should  be  1-Gth  the  area  of  bottom  flange, 
and  the  web  not  too  thin,  and  stifl'eners  every  5  or  6ft. 
apait.  They  are,  I  believe,  but  little  used  now,  equality 
of  thickness  in  the  metal,  and  as  thin  as  possible  in 
reason,  should  be  adopted.  It  is  best  to  have  all  neces- 
sary holes  cast  in  them,  which  will  save  drilling. — Heset 

AUBEOSE. 

[5S35.]— Cast  Iron  G-irders.— The  following  is  a 
simple  method  of  calculating  the  breaking  weight  of  cast 
iron  girdei-s :— Take  a  giider  Sin.  deep  in  the  web,  the 
bottom  flange  12in.  wide  2in.  thick,  8ft.  bearing.  Mul- 
tiply the  hreadih  of  flange  by  the  thickness  in  inches,  and 
then  by  the  depth  of  web,  divide  by  the  length  of  bearing- 
in  feet,  multiply  the  resxUt  by  2*14,  which  will  give  the 
breaking  weigh  in  tons.  Thus,  12  x  2  X  8  =  192,  then 
192  -^  S  =  24,  then  24  X  214  =  51-36,  Sl'SG  tons  the 
breaking  weight. — ^B. 

[5837.]— Tile  Painting. — Turpentine  and  fat  oil 
of  tui-pentine  are  requii'ed  for  mixing  the  pigments, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  Howell  and  James,  Kegent- 
sti'eet,  London,  or  Stoner's,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  State 
whether  pigments  for  over  glaze  or  under  glaze  are  re- 
quired. Colours  may  be  bought  in  boxes  from  one  to  five 
guineas,  or  singly  in  bottles  from  8d.  Spirits  of  ^\'iQe,  or 
methylated  spiiits,  aie  required  for  cleaning  pallettes  or 
erasing  the  colour  from  the  tiles.  Howell  and  James  have 
published  a  small  handbook  at  Cd.,  and  Hancock  one  at 
5s.— S.  4.  3. 


WAT£R  STJPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sewage  Utilisation  at  Selkiek.— For  about 
eighteen  mouths  past  Mr.  John  Drysdale,  of  Glas- 
gow, has  been  engaged  on  a  contract  in  connection 
with  the  drainage  of  Selkirk.  Under  the  old 
system  the  sewage  was  discharged  into  the  Ettrick, 
but  the  new  works  include  a  system  of  i>recipita- 
tiou  and  inigation.  About  six  acres  of  gravelly 
holme  laud  along  the  side  of  the  Ettrick  has  been 
takeu  in,  and  on  this  the  sewage,  after  passing 
through  the  precipitating  tanks,  is  discharged  by  a 
series  of  sluices.  The  cost  has  been  over  £6,000, 
and  by  it  the  requirements  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  have  been  fully  complied  with. 
The  works  were  formally  "opened"  on  Saturday. 
The  commissioners  of  Selkirk  have  also  just  had 
public  slaughter-houses  erected  outside  the  town  at 
an  outlay  of  £600. 

Teigxmouth,  Devon. — The  Local  Board  of 
Teignmouth  have  received  a  report  from  Messrs. 
R.  l)ymond  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  whom  they  had 
consulted  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
the  sewerage  of  the  town.  They  recommend  that 
the  following  main  features  of  a  scheme  of  recon- 
struction be  carried  out  at  once,  viz.,  (1)  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Tame  Brook  ;  (2)  the  construction  of  an 
interceijtiug  sewer  for  the  high-level  district ;  and 
(3)  the  formation  of  a  new  miin  sewer  for  the  low 
district,  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  course  of 
the  Tame  Brook.  These  three  works,  wliich  the 
engineers  consider  of  primary  importance,  are 
estimated  to  involve  an  outlay  of  £4,000. 


The  annual  excm'siou  this  year  of  the  Architec- 
tiu'al  Association  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells 
and  Glastonbury  seems  likely  to  be  very  popular ; 
indeed  the  stipulated  uumber  of  30,  to  which  the 
party  is  usually  limited,  has  already  been  extended 
to  nearly  40,  beyond  which  circumstances  will  not 
pennit  any  extension. 

The  interesting  parish  chiuch  of  Foxton,  Camhs, 
almost  the  only  uurcstored  church  in  the  district, 
and  now  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  is  about  to  be 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Cliristian, 
under  whose  direction  tlie  chancel,  built  in  the  13th 
centiuy,  was  recently  restored.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  now  proposed  is  £1,680,  most  of 
which  has  been  subscribed. 
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STATUES,  MEMOKIALS,  &c. 

Edinbtjkgh. — Oi^eratious  have  been  commenced 
for  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  Dean  Ramsay, 
in  the  inclosed  ground,  on  the  level  of  Princes' - 
street.  The  monument  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Briudley,  London,  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  E..  Anderson,  A.R.S.A.  The  design  is 
that  of  a  granite  cross,  rising  26ft.  from  tlie  ground, 
and  ha^nng  a  -width  of  8ft.  Gin.  from  end  to  end  of 
the  arms.  On  each  of  its  main  faces  the  cross  is 
divided  into  panels,  iu  which  are  inserted  bronze 
bas-reliefs,  worked  out  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley  from  Mr.  Anderson's  sketches.  Those 
occupying  the  head  and  arms  of  the  cross  represent 
the  various  stages  of  the  Passion,  together  with  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  ;  and  in  another  series 
of  six,  placed  three  on  either  face  of  the  shaft,  are 
set  forth  the  Acts  of  Chanty — visiting  the  sick, 
clothing  the  naked,  kc.  Large  panels  at  the  foot 
of  the  shaft  are  filkd  in  with  sculpt  urtd  ornament 
of  fine  l*2th  Century  type,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  iu 
Jedburgh  Abbey.  In  the  same  style  have  been 
treated  the  bronzes  for  the  small  panels  formed 
aloug  the  sides  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the  stone- 
work of  the  circle  connecting  the  arms.  The 
material  employed  in  the  work  is  the  redtlish 
granite  quarried  at  i^hap,  in  Cumberland.  The 
erection  of  the  monument  has  been  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Peter  Sinclair,  builder,  Eliuburgh. — There  is 
now  in  course  of  execution,  at  Mr.  John  Rhind's 
Granite  Works,  Pitt-street,  a  monument  designed 
by  Mr.  "W.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  and  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Dean  CemeteiT^,  as  the  tribute  of 
friends  to  the  memorj'  of  the  late  Sam  Bough, 
U.S.A.  The  structure  is  of  simple,  massive  cha- 
racter— its  material  granite,  its  leading  feature  a 
bronze  relievo  of  the  late  artist's  head,  modelled  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  A  base  oft.  wide  supports  a  large 
slab,  which  tapers  away  to  a  -width  of  3ft.  at  the 
top,  and  is  sui-mounted  by  a  moulded  cope,  the 
total  height  of  the  monument  being  nearly  10ft. 
In  the  centre  of  the  slab  will  be  inserted  the  bronze 
head,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  circular  panel  overhung 
with  a  wreath  of  bay  leaves.  On  the  ledge  of  the 
base  will  be  placed  a  palette  and  sheaf  of  pencils, 
also  worked  out  in  bronze.  While  the  front  of  the 
main  slab  is  polished,  the  remainder  of  the  monu- 
ment is  axed  to  a  fine  surface ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  grey  granite  of  New  Galloway  has  been  selected 
for  the  work. 


CHIPS. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  memorial  stone  of  a 
new  Congregational  church  for  the  township  of 
Hucknall  Torkard  was  laid.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture will  be  Gothic,  and  the  front  is  to  be  prin- 
cipally of  stone.  On  the  basement  a  school-room 
and  four  class-rooms  v/ill  be  provided,  capable  of 
accommodjiting  about  150  children,  whilst  the 
church  itself  is  planned  to  seat  upwards  of  270 
persons.  The  roof  will  be  open  timbered.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Heathcote,  of  London  and  Manchester, 
are  the  architects,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Munks,  of  Hucknall  Torkard. 

On  the  same  day  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Free  Church  was  laid  at  New  Stevenston,  near 
Holytown,  N.B.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The 
dimensions  are  70ft.  by  4Sft.  and  SSit.  internal 
height  of  roof,  with  a  belfry  70ft.  high.  Mr. 
Alexander  Hinshelwood,  of  Wishen,  is  the  archi- 
tect;  Mr.  James  King,  of  Motherwell,  the  con- 
tractor for  masonry;  and  Mr.  A.  Millar,  of  the 
same  town,  for  joinery.  The  church  will  seat  CGO 
persons. 


On  December  the  8th,  1759,  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  drawing-s 
subraitted  in  competition  for  Old  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  iu  which  he  says  with  reference  to 
' '  questions  of  general  concern  there  is  no  law 
of  government,  or  rule  of  decency,  that  forbids 
open  examination  and  publick  discussion." 
Since  these  words  were  written  arohitectui-al 
competitions  have  been  well-nigh  innumerable, 
and  still  the  utterances  of  the  great  lexicographer 
are  true  and  applicable.  With  a  view  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  importance  of  a  proper  piibSir 
exhibition  of  the  entire  series  of  the  designs  in  all 
public  competitions,  a  "  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects"  has  just  pub- 
lished a  brief  pamphlet,  chiefly  bearing  upon 
the  City  of  London  school  competition, 
and  his  remarks,  starting  with  the  above 
quotation  as  a  text,  are  well-timed  and 
dispassionately  written.  The  necessity  and 
advantage  of  competition  is  at  once  aclaiow- 
ledged  by  the  author,  who  joins  in  our  often- 
repeated  opinion  that  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession  must  look  rather  to  the  reform 
than  tlie  abolition  of  the  competition  system. 
The  main  causes  of  the  evils  at  present  connected 
with  competitions  are  chiefly  due  to  two  reasons. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  decision  of  the  award  to  persons  who  have 
not  had  the  special  technical  training  requisite 
to  understand  architectural  drawings  and  their 
constructive  details,  and  the  second  is  the  use, 
or,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
justly  remarks,  the  abuse  of  the  motto  system. 
Both  of  these  objections  have  certainly  been 
illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  City  of  London 
School  Competition  has  thus  far  been  conducted 
In  our  article  pubhshed  on  the  11th  inst.  we 
pointed  this  out  as  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  then  pending  award,  and  the 
truth  of  our  remarks  has  been  realised  by  the 
actual  results  of  the  decision  of  the  committee 
now  made  public  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  so  as  far  as  the 
second  and  third  premiated  designs  are  concerned. 
It  might  be  difficult  on  the  whole  to  find  a  better 
design  on  all  points  than  that  selected  for  the  first 
place,  but  we  think  with  "F.R.I.B.A."  that  an 
assessor  of  eminence,  say,  the  present  president  of 
the  R. LB. A.,  should  have  been  called  into  advise 
on  the  whole  of  the  designs  before  the  present 
award  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Cotmcil .  The  council  includes  amongst  its  members 
five  leading  architects  as  well  as  several  eminent 
builders,  and  yet  none  of  the  gentlemen  were  on 
the  committee  who  reported  upon  the  designs  for 
the  Corporation's  new  schools.  We  find  the 
names  of  the  committee  who  signed  the  report 
on  the  plans  was  composed  of  3  merchants,  2 
sugcons,  1  druggist,  2  solicitors,  2  wine  mer- 
chants, 1  com  merchant,  2  watchmakers  and 
silversmiths,  2  wholesale  stationers,  2  stock- 
brokers, 1  fish  factor,  1  type-founder,  2  sliirt  and 


collar  makers,  2  trunk  makers,  1  meat  salesman, 
1  agricultural  implement  engineer,  and  only  1 
builder.  Now,  what  could  these  good  people 
know  about  the  matter  from  a  technical  point 
of  view,  in  other  words  asks  "  F.R.I.B.A.,"  even 
though  they  were  assisted  by  an  architectural 
clerk  from  the  office  of  the  city  architect  at  the 
Guildhall?  It  was  not,  writes  our  author,  as 
"  disappointed  competitors,"  but  as  members  of 
an  honourable  profession,  that  the  architects 
who  unavailingly,  it  has  proved,  petitioned 
the  court,  desired  the  appointment  of  an 
architectural  referee,  who  should  hold  an 
independent  position,  and  so  secure  a  higher 
expert  to  ad^'ise  as  to  the  award  than  a  clerk 
who  had  assisted  iu  the  preparation  of  the 
official  but  rejected  design,  and  who  knew, 
according  to  his  own  statement  to  us,  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  some  at  any  rate  of  the  com- 
petition designs. 

The  clergy,  as  a  rule,  are  better  patrons  than 
practitioners  of  architecture.  An  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  achievements  of  a  reverend 
amateur  at  Dublin,  Father  Ebenrecht,  of  the 
French  college  at  Blaokrock,  from  whose  designs 
a  new  chapel  has  been  erected  at  the  Mount 
SackviUe  convent.  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  which, 
according  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  is  "a  work 
that  will  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  DubUn,"  the  only  matter 
for  regret  being  that  consideration  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  forced  its  author  to  modify 
his  ideas.  The  style  is  "Modem  Gothic,"  and 
Father  Ebenrecht,  like  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
master  at  Leyton,  seems  to  have  found  Modem 
Gothic  terribly  expensive,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  cement  used.  The  exterior 
and  interior  are  cemented  with  the  best  Roman 
cement,  the  ceiling  is  groined  and  plastered  in 
imitation  of  Caen  stone.  There  is  more  cement 
in  a  "curious  but  pleasing  "  feature  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  shape  of  a  niche,  with  a  sham 
groundwork  of  cement  broken  up  to  imitate 
rocks  on  which  stands  the  figure  of  the  patron 
saint.  This  niche  is  illuminated  by  an  invisible 
headlight,  and  the  "  effect  of  the  arrangement 
mubt  be  seen  to  be  realised,"  the  appearance 
presented  being  that  of  a  window  "  stained  in  a 
pecuhar  manner  with  exquisite  gradations  of 
light  and  shade." 

Mk.  Chakes  Landseee,  R.A.,  died  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  his  residence  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  was,  like  their 
father,  an  artist  from  his  earliest  days.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  his  works  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his 
first  picture  having  been  .shown  there  in  1S2S, 
and  the  venerable  painter  was  still  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  present  year's  exhibition.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  in  1837,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  he  became  an  Academician.  When 
the  Keepership  of  the  Academ}'  became  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jones  in  18.51,  Mr. 
Charles  Landseer  obtained  the  appointment, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  failing  health 
compelled  his  resignation  about  six  years  ago. 
He  then  retired  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension 
equal  to  the  salaiy  of  the  office  which  he  quitted. 


elts  — P.  Braby  L  Co. 
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Wrought  Iron  Tanks.  P.  Braby  &  Co 
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Corrugated  Iron— P.  Braby 
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HISTORICAL  ALTARS. 

TN  tlie  temples  of  Paganism,  as  in  the 
J-  shrines  of  Christianitj-,  the  altar  has 
always  been,  if  not  the  centre,  the  head  and 
crowning  adjunct  of  every  religious  edifice. 
Whether  represented  by  a  stump  of  wood,  a 
block  of  marble,  a  vast  artistic  elaboration, 
or  a  simple  covered  table,  it  has  in  every  age 
been  a  symbol  and  a  rallying  point,  and 
there  are  many  interesting  episodes  con- 
nected wdth  its  history,  merely  as  regarded 
in  relation  ^o  the  general  annals  of  sacred 
architecture.  Originally,  of  course,  the  altar 
signified  a  table  dedicated  to  sacrifices,  as  in 
ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  though  not  at 
Pompeii,  and  altars  were  consecrated  to 
gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes  ;  but,  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  heathenism,  their  use  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  imcon- 
nected  with  any  of  the  obsolete  rites,  was 
continued,  the  varieties  being  distinguished 
by  a  large  body  of  special  ordinations  and 
even  laws.  "S\liat  the  word  itself  really 
means  the  most  erudite  etymologists  have 
never  been  able  to  decide  ;  but  this  point  is 
of  less  interest  than  the  history  of  the  altar 
itself,  as  a  part  of  the  temple  or  church,  in 
all  countries  and  ages.  From  the  edifices  of 
the  earlier  Christian  world  most  of  these 
monuments  have  vanished,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Byzantine  period,  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  at  the  tijue  when  churches  were 
converted  into  mosques.  They  were  gene- 
rally, however,  as  particular  relics  testify, 
cubical  in  form,  approached  by  two  steps, 
and  siu'mounted  by  canopies  supported  on 
four  pillars,  with,  in  all  Greek  examples,  an 
inclosed  space  in  front,  such  as  was  pre- 
scribed by  Solomon,  masking  all  the  sanc- 
tuarj-,  excepting  the  altar  itself.  Heri  was 
lavished  all  possible  luxury  of  painting  and 
gilding  ;  images  in  solid  sUver  were  ranged 
along  the  walls,  jewelled  crosses  blazed  in 
the  light  of  silver  lamps,  and  the  whole  of 
this  splendour  culminated  in  the  altar  itself. 
But  this  magnificence  has  not  descended 
through  all  time.  To  the  present  day  in  the 
royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  in  France,  the 
sepulchio  of  kings,  the  altai  is  composed  of 
an  old  stone  sarcophagus,  ujiheld  by  a 
few  twisted  pillars,  and  sheltered  by  a 
ciborium  of  primitive  simplicity ;  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Mmiicipal 
Council  of  St.  Gervais,  prompted  by  some 
modern  motive,  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
replacing,  by  certain  Nineteenth  Century 
Gothic  work,  a  Greek  altar  which  had  stood 
there  from  an  immemorial  epoch,  and,  pos- 
sibly, been  appropriated  from  some  classic 
fane.  Similar  displacements  have  occurred 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Cometo,  in 
the  altar-tombs  of  Perugia,  and  in  the 
canopied  altars  of  St.  Clement's,  at  Rome. 
With  reference  to  the  general  subject,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  a  traditional  question— of 
what  materials  should  such  constructions  be 
made ''  There  is  scarcely  a  substance  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  form  which  has 
not  been  brought  into  use  for  this  pui-pose  : 
stone,  marble,  terra-cotta,  ■ftTought  and  cast 
iron,  wood,  carved  or  covered  with  gilded 
copper  plates,  and  others,  in  an  infinite 
multitude.  At  Clermont  we  have  a  gilded 
pyramid,  rising  above  a  hoUow  arch  of  gold, 
crowded  with  figures  of  angels,  of  animals 
crouching  in  the  Di^-ine  presinee,  with 
pillars,  casteUations,  and  a  hunib-cd  other 
emblematic  accessories,  in  which  the  entire 
history  of  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be  por- 
trayed.    There  is,  clearly,  nothing  of  sim- 


plicity, and  stUl  less  of  majesty,  in  all  this. 
In  an  apsidal  chapel  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
we  have,  again,  almost  a  reproduction  of  the 
Jewish  Tabernacle,  as  it  is  described  in 
Deuteronomy,  lit  up  by  superb  candelabra 
in  ormolu,  and  certainly  suggesting  a  peculiar 
Paganism  of  aspect.  The  Church  of  St. 
Martin  d'Ainay,  at  Lyons,  supplies  an 
instance  of  a  dift'erent  kind.  Here,  the 
Holy  Table  is  upheld  by  two  massive 
columns,  each  bearing  a  bas-relief,  divided 
into  five  compartments,  and  decorated  in  the 
taste  of  the  twelfth  centm-y,  with  straight 
and  spiral  flutings,  grotesques,  and  figures, 
designed,  no  doubt,  to  represent  Abraham, 
Melchisedech,  and  Aaron,  with  Abel  lying 
dead,  and  Cain  vanishing,  as  it  were,  in  a 
vapour.  But  above  this  also  rises  a  crenel- 
lated tower  absurdly  sunnounted  by  candel- 
abra. The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
this  work  is  the  brilliancy  it  derives  from  an 
incrustation  of  colom-ed  stones  and  enamels, 
exuberant,  from  the  step  on  which  the 
priest  first  sets  his  foot  to  the  summit  of 
the  wall  above  the  altar-piece.  This  altar, 
strangely  enough,  opens  at  the  back,  by 
means  of  folding-doors,  likeawardrobe,  and 
is  employed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical treasures  with  which,  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  church,  it  is  associated.  An  altar, 
similar,  yet  more  simple,  though  enriched 
with  gold,  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Basle,  by  the  Second  Henrj',  Emperor  of 
Germany,  .and  is  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum, 
while  another,  perfectly  different  in  its 
characteristics,  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  High 
Altar  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  designed  and 
executed  at  Constantinople  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  To  another  class 
belong  altars  in  marble,  capable  of  endless 
ornamentation,  yet,  in  modern  times,  never 
much  favoured,  as  savouring,  perhaps,  too 
strongly  of  the  pagan  tradition.  There  are 
specimens  at  Angers  and  Bordeaux,  but 
they  are  hidden  from  sight,  beneath  richly- 
worked  embroideries,  so  that  their  sculptures 
are  invisible,  except  to  those  who  have  a 
pm'pose  in  seeing  them.  But  they  were  less 
rare  in  the  Middle-Ages,  during  which 
period  examples  of  them  may  frequently  be 
found,  especially  in  the  churches  of  the 
Xorth.  Stone  was  a  material  largely  em- 
ployed by  the  chapel  architects  of  Rouen 
and  Caen — who,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
had  few  rivals,  while  terra-cotta  has  been 
adopted  as  a  material  when  neither  stone 
nor  marble  could  readily  be  procured.  It 
became  a  jiroverb,  once,  throughout  France, 
that,  in  order  to  build  a  cathedral,  the  ar- 
chitect must  take  a  nave  from  Amiens,  a 
(ftoir  from  Beauvais,  a  porch  from  Rheims, 
a  tower  from  Chartres,  and  an  altar  of 
burnt  earth  from  the  Church  of  the  Red 
House,  at  Delay.  At  Munster,  Stuttgardt, 
Louvain,  and  Bi-ussels, — throughout,  in  fact, 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  South  Germany, 
altars  constructed  of  wood  are  frequently 
found,  vciih  cupola-shaped  domes  above 
them,  while,  through  the  South  of  France, 
numbers  of  these  structures,  combined  of 
bronze  and  marble,  are  to  be  met  ^\-ith.  One 
of  these,  of  modem  date,  however,  exists  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  ia  the  Rue  du 
Temple,  Paris.  It  is  suppoited  by  eight 
columns,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled 
up  with  marble  friezes,  and  bronze  medal- 
lions. But  the  style  thus  illustrated  has  never 
been  considered  to  rank  high  ;  stUl  less  the 
fashion,  even  more  new,  of  church  altars  in 
WTOught  or  cast  iron,  a  specimen  of  which 
disfigm-esthe  Parisian  Church  of  St.  Eugene, 
and  the  Chm-ch  of  the  Virgin,  at  Lyons. 

The  woik,  however,  to  be  studied  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  d'Ainay  derives  an  ad- 
ditional interest  from  the  fact  that  the  edi- 
fice was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple,  four  pUlaro  recovered  from  which 
sustain  the  centre  of  its  vaulted  roof.  The 
altar  here  is  of  complicated  construction. 
Its  body,  so  to  speak,  is  of  wood,  covered 
with  plates  of  stamped  copper,  fixed  on  to  it 


by  gilded  nails,  and  is  upheld  by  five  iron 
pillars,  also  in  copper  cases,  the  whole  being 
ornamented  in  rebef  bytheaidof  thehanuner 
and  chisel — though  some  among  the  decora- 
tions were  evidently  cast  by  one  process  or 
another.  But  reference  has  been  made  to 
another  structure,  yet  more  historical — the 
Church  of  St.  Denis— shrine  of  Frenchldngs. 
Beneath  that  roof  existed  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  as  we  have  suggested,  a 
number  of  altars,  many  of  which  the  icono- 
clastic spirit  of  the  Revolution  swept  away. 
They  were  nearly  all  works  of  the  highest 
art,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  age  of 
Saint  Louis  —  when  the  chirrch  itself  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt— and  each  consisting 
of  a  table,  an  altar-piece  above,  and  a  niche 
behind  it  for  the  reception  of  relics.  Being; 
invariably  detached  from  the  wall,  the  faithful 
could  thus  always  pass  behind  them,  and 
deposit  their  offerings  as  they  pleased. 
Columns,  supporting  candelebra  or  crosses, 
stood  around,  since  it  was  not  then  a  fashion 
to  place  lights  upon  the  altar  itself.  When, 
half  a  century  later,  the  fragments  of  these 
constructions  were  dug  up  from  the  cellars 
of  St.  Denis,  it  was  found  that  for  the  most 
part  they  were  sufficiently  preserved  to  ad- 
mit of  restoration  ;  that  they  consisted,  in 
the  main,  of  painted  stone,  enamel,  and  Cas- 
tUiau  cement ;  that  some  of  them  had  been 
mosaicked  with  fragments  of  vitrified  paste, 
over  gilded  surfaces,  and  thiit  they  were  com- 
posed jjractically  of  next  to  indestructible  ma- 
terials. Singularly  enough,  the  lately-dis- 
covered .altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  at 
Gisors,  and  that  of  St.  Anno  at  Loriohe,  both 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  exhibit  precisely 
similar  characteristics.  In  the  latter,  when 
an  inundation  threatened  all  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  the  altar,  secured  by  enormous  metal 
clamps,  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  groimd. 
There  is,  however,  an  altar  of  a  kind  very 
different— a  portable  one,  indeed — which  is 
used  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  dming  the 
procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi,  though  it  is 
occasionally  to  be  met  yrAh.  as  a  stationary 
and  permanent  edifice.  This  is  called  "The 
Altar  of  Repose,"  and  sometimes  assumes  a 
fantastic  shape,  as  that  of  a  throne,  a 
tent,  or  a  triumphal  arch,  the  materials 
usually  being  of  wood,  iron,  bronze  for 
ornaments,  and  tapestry.  Historically  re- 
garded, however,  the  variety  of  materials 
employed  is  out  of  consonance,  so  far  as 
Christian  epochs  are  referred  to,  with  the 
general  traditions  upon  the  subject.  During 
the  first  five  centuries  of  oirr  era  they  were 
usually  constructed  of  wood ;  but  the  Council 
of  Epone,  in  France,  A.D.,  509,  decreed  tha'', 
for  the  future  none  should  be  consecrated, 
except  such  as  were  buOt  of  stone,  whether 
solid  or  in  the  form  of  a  slab  supported  by 
pillars,  and  marked  %sath  the  stigmata  or 
signs  "  of  the  five  sacred  wounds."  Origin- 
ally, one  of  these  structm-cs  sufficed  for  a 
church,  in  later  days  they  were  multiplied  ; 
each  aisle,  and,  gradually  each  transept,  and 
ultimately,  each  chapel  had  one,  though 
these  were  often  tombs  and  reliquaries  as 
well.  Some  communities  placed  them  at 
the  west,  others  at  the  east  end  of  their  holy 
edifices,  some  at  both,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Saxon  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gall,  and  is,  even  now,  at 
Xevers,  Mayencc  on  the  Rhine,  and  Falaise. 
Few  of  these  monumental  altars  remain  in 
England,  the  majority  of  them  ha^-ing  been 
demolished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Queen  Mary  tried  to  set  them  up 
again,  but  her  successor  was  inflexible  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  Puritan  lavage,  a 
few,  with  a  number  of  chantry  altars,  stiU 
survive.  The  high  altar  of  Armidel  Church, 
Sussex,  is  supposed  to  be,  liowever,  the  only 
one  in  England  remaining  in  a  perfect  state. 
Until  lately  it  was  encased  in  a  coating  of 
timber,  which  may  .account  for  its  thorough 
state  of  preservation.  Othei-s,  more  or  le.-^s 
annihilated,  are  extant  at  Abbey  Dore, 
Herefordshire  ;  Grosmond,  Monmouthshire  ; 
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in  tho  chapel  of  the  Fix,  at  Westminster ; 
at  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon;  AVarring- 
ton,  Warmckshire ;  Berge worth,  near 
Evesham ;  Euston,  Oxon,  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  Christ  Church,  Hants ;  Claypole, 
Lincolnshire;  Titchbornc,  Hants;  "Wenlock, 
Shropshire  ;  and  elsowere,  a  good  many,  no 
doubt,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  even  the 
most  zealous  occlesiologists.  Upon  the 
Continent,  of  com'se,  they  flourish  as  in  the 
olden  days,  under  then-  various  designations 
as  altars  "of  the  Cross,"  "of  the  Arch- 
angels," "of  the  Sanctuary,"  andsofoi'th, 
and  the  building  of  one,  for  a  new  cathedral 
or  church,  is  a  distinct  matter  of  emulation 
among  architects.  Of  course,  however,  the 
term,  in  modern  days,  bears  a  totally  distinct 
significance,  not  in  its  religious  bearing 
only,  from  that  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  the  ancients.  Thus,  there  have  been  just 
recently  discovered,  on  the  site  of  the 
antique  Eleusis,  where  so  many  remarkable 
excavations  have  been  in  progress  during 
several  years  past,  two  altars  of  tho  purest 
classic  and  pagan  type,  colossal  in  dimen- 
sions, perfectly  simple  in  style,  decorated  in 
scidptiu-e  -with  the  crossed  torches  of  Ceres 
and  Prosei-pino,  and  constructed  of  the  blue- 
white  marble  of  Hymettus.  They  are 
plain,  parallelogrammic  blocks,  standing  on 
plinths,  with  an  imoruamented  cornice  and 
a  flat  surface,  suited  to  their  sacrificial  pur- 
pose. Contrast  with  them  the  now  altars  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  and  of  Val  de  Grace, 
tho  latter  intended  to  replace  another  which 
was  destroyed  dui-ing  the  stonns  of  the  first 
Revolution — a  composition  made  up  of  arti- 
ficial rocks,  glass,  painting',  terra-cotta,  and 
coloured  marble;  or,  still  more  effectively, 
with  the  celebrated  altai',  or  "tabernacle," 
as  its  custodians  profess  to  call  it,  of  St. 
John,  at  Flers,  with  its  double  glass  canopy, 
its  painted  pilasters,  medallions,  fringes  and 
frames  of  gilt,  golden  beaten  woi'k  in  sham 
foliage,  and  mimic  doors  in  bronze,  en- 
wrapped and  overpowered  by  masses  of 
emblazoned  upholstery,  and,  overarching 
aU,  a  rainbow,  tinted  after  nature.  The 
extraordinary  shapes  which  the  imagination 
of  artists  and  buUders,  from  the  most  distant 
epochs,  have  taken  when  the  erection  of  an 
altar  was  in  view,  are  scarcely  conceivable 
at  the  present  day,  in  England  more  especi- 
ally; but  the  subject  contains  its  history, 
with  more  than  an  aroha:'ological  interest 
attaching  to  it,  nevertheless. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  CITY— NEW 
AND  OLD. 

LAST  v.'eek  we  described  a  few  buildings 
that  have  lately  been  erected  in  Fleet- 
street  and  Cheapside  ;  we  now  take  up  one 
of  the  many  tributaries  to  this  central  busy 
thoroughfare.  Chancery-lane  is  certainly  the 
most  important  of  these :  its  associations 
■with  tho  inns  of  court  and  its  historical  in- 
terest make  it  eminently  one  of  tho  few 
streets  in  which  architectural  "  im25rove- 
ments  "  may  do  more  irremediable  mischief 
than  good,  by  destroying  some  of  the  vestiges 
of  its  antiquity.  The  first  buUding  of  any 
note  that  strikes  us  is  at  tho  corner  of  South- 
ampton-buUdiugs,  and  is  ostensibly  a 
large  block  of  offices.  It  is  budt  entu-ely  of 
a  Suffolk  red  brick,  with  tuck-pointed 
joints  relieved  by  stone  dressings  and  lintels 
on  both  fronts,  and  by  windows  with  white- 
painted  mullions.  That  which  strikes  us  most 
in  the  design  is  tho  redundant  display  of 
ornament  of  a  rather  exaggerated  kind,  with 
little  or  no  relief  or  rest  for  the  eye  in  the 
wall  surfaces.  What  is  attempted"  by  way 
of  decoration  is  certainly  a  specimen  of  the 
crudest  and  most  realistic  stylo  of  carving 
in  brick  we  have  seen.  Four  panels  of 
brick  over  the  porch  are  incised  to  represent 
largo  sprigs  of  daisies,  but  these  arc  cut  to 
such  a  disproportionate  size,  and  are  ren- 
dered  in   such    a    formal    and  naturalistic 


manner,  that  they  have  an  intensely  gro- 
tesque effect,  and  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
sprigs  engraved  or  painted  on  tawdry  fancy 
wares.  They  may  be  emblematic  ;  but  oven 
in  this  case  thoj'  exceed  the  limits  of  all  good 
ornamentation.  Tho  front  towards  Chancery- 
lane  has  a  fl.at,  circular-cornered  bay  of  two 
stories,  and  tho  .naiglcs  are  emphasised  by 
square  piers  of  brickwork,  which  are  termi- 
nated by  heavy  cappings  of  stone  represent- 
ing tun-et  roofs.  Bands  of  stone  incised 
with  ornament  relieve  the  brickwork  at 
intervals.  The  elevations  are  not  certainly 
improved  by  the  huge  elliptical-headed 
^^'indows  on  the  first  floor,  tho  arches  being 
filled  ivith  stone  carved  with  a  small  kind 
of  diapered  pattern ;  and  having  key- 
stones of  a  rather  coarse  type.  The 
ground -floor  windows  are  two-hght,  and 
have  doop  stone  lintels  or  heads  carved 
with  swags  in  relief,  supported  at  the  ends 
by  small  stone  corbels  enriched  on  the 
faces  by  incised  ornament  of  weak  and  incon- 
gruous design.  On  the  whole,  the  architec- 
tui'al  composition  is  spoilt  bj'  an  immoderate 
use  of  coarse  and  incoherent  carving  and 
detail — one  of  tho  worst  and  growing  faidts 
of  modern  to'mi  architectui'e,  and  against 
which  wo  have  repeatedly  had  to  raise  our 
voice.  Fmther  down  Southampton-biiild- 
ings,  opposite  tho  JBirkbcck  Bank,  we  notice 
another  large  I'ocently-completed  block  of 
offices  in  white  stock  brick  and  stone,  in 
which  the  proportions  and  details  appal  us 
by  theii'  excessive  extravagance.  The  win- 
dows have  large,  eo.arse,  sprawling  arches 
of  stone,  filled  with  dark  wooden  frames  -n-ith 
ou'cular  heads  of  intensely  meagre  propor- 
tions, which  appear  crushed  below  the 
arches.  The  entrances  have  porches  with 
heavy  gables  supported  on  small  columns 
whose  capitals  are  completely  overwhelmedby 
the  upper  part,  while  the  interior  finishings 
are  of  the  commonest  description.  Rents 
are  from  £20  and  upwards,  and  the  oflices 
are  central  and  retired.  We  cannot 
avoid  contrasting  these  new  biuldings  with 
those  which  surround  the  old-fashioned 
trim  little  court  of  the  adjacent  Staple's  Inn. 
How  few,  we  suspect,  are  acquainted  with  its 
precincts  !  The  little  gi-een  plot  of  grass, 
shaded  by  plane  trees,  and  siu-rounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  old  hall  and  brick  houses 
of  the  17th  century,  has  little,  perhaps,  to 
interest  the  regular  habitues  who  are  con- 
tinually passing  and  repassing,  and  yet 
there  is  a  refreshing  quiet  in  the  architectm'o 
that  charms,  csiiecially  when  we  compare 
the  modern  with  the  old  buildings.  The 
old  hall  on  the  north  side,  with  its  sombre 
walls  and  buttresses  of  brick,  and  its  mul- 
Honed  windows  enriched  with  stained  glass, 
reminds  us  of  many  oihcr  halls  of  tho  Inns 
of  Coui-t.  Its  picturesque  features  are  the 
square  cupola  which  rises  from  its  roof, 
covered  by  a  lead  capping  of  Late  Gothic 
character,  and  a  imique  doorway  which 
faces  the  green  plat  in  front,  essentially  of 
a  Batty  Langley  type  of  Gothic,  but,  for  all 
that,  eminently  piquant  in  its  way,  sug- 
gestive of  Italian  Gothic  iu  its  outline  and 
spirit.  This  doorway,  or  stuccoed  frontis- 
piece, has  a  gabled  termination  in  two 
ciu'ves  erocketed  on  the  top,  sm-- 
mounted  by  a  finial,  and  on  each  side 
is  a  pilaster,  with  a  kind  of  pinnacle  tei-mi- 
nation.  In  the  gable  there  is  a  quatref oiled 
panel,  with  the  initials  "  T.  L.  P.,"  and  tho 
date  1703.  Adjoining  are  blocks  of  red 
brick  buildings,  of  thoroughly  Queen  Anne 
solidity  .and  plainness,  but  enriched  -n-ith  fine 
wood  modillion  cornices  and  doorheads 
with  the  usual  scroll  pediment.  Upon  one 
of  the  blocks  on  our  right  in  the  doorhead  we 
read  the  woi'ds  "  Rescdificata,  Anno  Dni. 
1G99,  Roberto  Browne,  Gen.  Principal!," 
.showing  that  these  houses  were  rebiult  in 
that  year,  and  probably  supplanted  others 
of  even  greater  pretensions.  In  the  lobbies  we 
observe  some  capital  old  balusters  and  stair- 
cases.    Passing  through   a  passageway  we 


enter  another  and  larger  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by  houses  of  the  same  character, 
and  with  dates  over  the  doorways  from  1729 
to  1754.  The  most  remarkable  features  are 
the  doorwaj'S,  which  have  well  designed 
cornices  with  b.alls  over  them.  Every 
admirer  of  old  London  knows  the  Holboru 
entrance  to  Staple's  Inn,  with  its  old  gate- 
way its  panelled  and  enriched  arch  and 
gates,  and  the  pictiu'osque  oveihanging 
stories  and  gables  facing  Holboni.  These 
old  buildings  date  from  the  16th  cen- 
tui-y,  and  even  now  contain  mould- 
ings and  details  of  characteristic  vigour. 
The  horizontal  mouldings  which  edge  the 
overhanging  stories  towards  Holbom  are 
very  bold  and  ofFective,  and  contrast  pleas- 
ingly with  tho  quaint  and  j)icturesquo  mass 
of  bays  and  breaks  that  make  up  this  front, 
which  is  entii'ely  constructed  of  timber 
rough  east  externallj-.  Some  of  these  old 
com-ts,  if  not  already  doomed,  will  ultimately 
give  way  to  improvements  ;  and  their  archi- 
tectui'al  character  mil,  we  are  afraid,  griev- 
ously suffer  if  buddings  of  the  modem 
eclectic  school  are  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
them  under  no  other  artistic  control  than  that 
supplied  by  oiu-  Metropolitan  icdilos. 

Let  us  take  another  .new  thoroughfare 
recently  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  It  runs  p.arallel  to  Hoi- 
born,  and  connects  Bloomsbury  with  Clerken- 
wcll.  Commencing  at  the  eastern  and  latter 
end,  we  find  a  large  demolition  of  old 
and  dilapidated  premises,  the  destmc- 
tion  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
great  sanitary  improvement.  We  pass  a, 
begrimed  and  neglccted-looldng  stock- 
brick  edifice,  St.  Peter's  Italian  Church, 
the  tower  of  which  has  never  been  com- 
jjleted,  and  the  lower  story  of  which  serves 
as  a  belfrj'  for  a  huge  bell  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  The  end  is  apparently 
triapsal,  but  the  miserable  and  squalid  sur- 
roundings and  the  removal  of  adjoining 
houses  give  the  building  the  appearance 
somewhat  of  a  huge  imsightly  warehouse, 
and  no  one  could  imagine  it  to  be  anything 
else  if  it  were  not  for  the  bell  .and  the 
clerestory.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  new  buildings  is  the  Holbom  Town-hall, 
considerably  advanced  on  tho  south  side. 
Tho  elevation  towards  Clerkenwell-road  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  seven  bays  of  red-brick 
and  stone,  the  Latter  largely  used.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories.  A  deep  balus- 
trading  of  stone  separates  the  ground  and 
first  stories  ;  the  latter  have  red  brick 
piers  slightly  broken  as  pilasters  at  the 
openings,  above  which  is  another  en- 
tablatui-e  of  stone  mnning  through  the 
entire  facade.  The  attic  story  is  pierced 
by  a  series  of  cu-cnlar  stone  windows, 
ha%Tng  enriched  carved  borders  divided 
by  piers  broken  into  two  small 
fluted  pilasters,  with  capitals,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  quiet  and  dignified,  the 
recession  of  the  window  planes  adding  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  fronts.  There  is  a 
large  tower  at  the  angle  not  yet  finished. 
Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Browne  and  Robinson  are  the 
contractors.  The  return  front  is  somewhat 
varied,  but  is  carried  out  in  an  effective  and 
Cliissical  spirit.  At  tho  corner  of  Theobald's- 
road,  a  large  block  of  suites  of  oflices  and 
chambtrs  has  been  built  in  stock  brick  and 
stone,  Italian  in  style  and  of  mediocre  preten- 
sions. Several  freehold  plots  of  land  are  to 
let  on  both  sides.  Close  to  Green -street  a  new 
house  called  the  "  Queen's  Head  "  las  been 
erected,  remarkable  only  for  a  neat  treatment 
of  fronts,  and  some  red-brick  carved  work 
between  the  upper  windows.  A  long  and 
shallow  plot  is  to  be  let  on  the  south  side  for 
houses,  near  Lamb's  Conduit,  .and  two  very 
important  plots  near  Red  Lion-square,  be- 
tween Thoobald's-road  and  Southampton- 
row.  In  Hart-street  a  largo  block  of  shops 
and  offices  has  been  built  for  letting,  the 
style  being  in  plain  Renaissance,  with  a  stone 
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arcadcd  front  to  the  ground-floor.  On  tlie 
■n-liole,  thenewthorouglif  arc  is  not  j-et  adorned 
by  any  work  of  striking  architectural  merit, 
nor  do  we  observe  that  the  lessors  have  hold 
out  any  great  inducements  in  this  dii'eotion. 


MECHANICS  OF   EETAINING-WALLS. 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  the  recent  fall  of  a  retaining- 
wall  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  adjoining  the 
new  Albert-bridge  at  Gloucester-gate, 
Regent's  Park.  On  one  side  of  this  wall 
was  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  behind 
it  a  mass  of  sloping  earth,  forming  the 
gardens  of  the  housesin  Park  Village.  The 
canal  at  this  point  has  been  recently 
widened,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
has  been  removed  near  the  foundation  of 
the  wall,  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  hea'\'y  rains  which  have  fallen  and 
saturated  the  soil  until  it  assumed  a  semi- 
liquid  condition,  has  probably  been  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  Anyhow,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  wall  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  the  pressure  brought 
upon  it,  as  it  has  completely  turned  over  on 
its  outer  edge,  and  fallen  right  across  the 
tow-path  of  the  canal. 

As  it  frequently  becomes  the  dutj'  of  the 
engineer  or  ai-chitect  to  construct  walls  for 
s^lstaining  the  heavy  pi-essiu-e  of  earthworks, 
it  \vill  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  journal  if 
we  endeavour  to  show  how  this  pressure  can 
he  estimated,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
determine  with  sufficient  accm-acy  the 
strength  that  ought  to  be  given  to  a  retain- 
ing-wall.  It  is  evident  that  the  pressure 
exerted  on  a  vertical  wall  by  a  mass  of 
earth  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  its  composition  and  the  cohesion 
which  exists  between  its  particles.  In  the 
case  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock,  we  have  no 
pressure  upon  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  the 
material  will  stand  of  itself  with  a  vertical 
front,  and  -nTll  not  tend  to  thrust  outwards. 
On  the  opposite  extreme  we  have  liquids, 
as  water,  which  will  not  maintain  a 
vertical  face  for  an  instant  withoiit  sup- 
port, and  consequently  exert  the  greatest 
horizontal  pressure  of  all  materials  that  a 
wall  may  be  called  upon  to  sustain.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  wo  have  every 
possible  variety  of  material,  more  or  less 
solid  or  semi-fluid.  These,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  always  form  a  sloping  surface, 
inclined  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  to  the 
hoiizon,  the  inclination  being  called  the 
"  angle  of  repose  "  for  that  particular 
material.  If  a  quantity  of  grain,  seed,  or 
shot,  is  thrown  down  and  heaped  up  on  a 
level  floor,  it  will  always  be  seen  to  take  a 
certain  slope  ;  and  it  is  the  same  ^^•ith  earth 
thro^^■n  in  a  loose  manner  do'mi  an  embank- 
ment, which  wiU  gradually  spread  itself  out 
until  its  "  natiual  slope"  or  "angle  of 
repose  "  is  attained.  The  angle  of  repose 
in  various  materials  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  careful  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  most  com- 
pact earth  vnM  stand  at  an  angle  of  55°  with 
the  horizontal,  while  fine  dry  sand  takes  a 
slope  of  39",  largo  gi-avel  with  loam  an  angle 
of  SS*",  and  small  gravel  one  of  only  19°.  A 
moderate  amount  of  moistui'O  makes  the 
earth  less  mobile  that  when  quite  di-j-,  and 
consequently  the  slope  is  generally  greater 
for  moist  than  dry  soils.  When,  however, 
it  becomes  completel}'  saturated  with  water, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  quicksand,  it  assumes 
the  property  of  a  liquid,  and  will  run  off  at 
almost  any  angle  of  inclination  ;  in  which 
case,  it  exeits  the  greatest  possible  pressure 
on  a  retaining  wall,  especially  if  there  is  no 
proper  outlet  for  draining  off  the  superfluous 
water. 

In  order  to  prevent  ombanlancnf  s  of  earth 
from  spreading  beyond  a  certain  boundary, 
it  is  necessary  to  erect  walls  of  suliicient 
strength  from  their  inherent  weight  to  resist 


the  pressure  of  earth  when  filled  up  against 
them.  These  walls  should  be  of  umfoi-m 
solidity  throughout,  so  as  to  form  a  sohd 
mass  that  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  break 
up  into  pieces  or  slide  on  anj'  of  its  joints  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  concrete  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  material  that  can  be  employed,  un- 
less large  blocks  of  stone  can  be  procured. 
In  these  investigations  wo  shall,  therefore, 
assume  the  wall  to  be  of  concrete  forming  a 
solid  mass  throughout,  and  shall  consider 
the  pressiu-e  upon  one  foot  length  of  the 
wall.  As  the  angle  of  30°  is  about  the 
average  for  the  natural  slope  of  earth,  we 
shall  simjilify  om-  calculations  by  adopting 
this  angle  in  all  cases. 


/ 

,M   yt.         ^ 

' 

'     ^         .^^ 

£^ 

Suppose  the  figure  to  represent  a  vertical 
section  through  a  retaining  wall  A  BCD, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  mass  of  earth  the 
n.atural  slope  of  which  is  A  F,  F  A  K 
or  p  being  the  "  angle  of  repose."  The  earth 
pressing  against  the  vertical  plane  A  D  may 
yield  in  the  direction  of  any  oblique  seel  ion 
between  A  F  and  A  D  ;  suppose  it  to  tend  to 
break  off  at  the  line  AE,  making  the  un- 
known angle  9  \rith  A  K,  then  we  have  to 
determine  what  value  of  9  wUl  give  the 
greatest  horizontal  pressure  upon  the  wall. 
By  the  principles  of  the  inclined  plane  we 
have  the  horizontal  pressure  P,  the  weight 
W  of  the  wedge  of  earth,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  plane,  all  in  equilibrium  with  each 
other  ;  consequently  we  have 

P  =  W  .  tan  (9  -  /3) 
If  we  take  1  foot  length  of  the  wall  and  put 
XI'  for  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  earth, 
li  the  height  AD,  and  suppose  the  earth  to 
be  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  as  D  F, 
then 

W  =  '-;»'.  cot  9 

therefore  the  horizontal  pressure  P  of  the 
wedge  of  earth  against  1  foot  length  of  the 
wall  is 

P  =  '"/.*.  cot  9.  tan  (9-/3) 

Now  in  order  to  determine  when  P  has  its 
greatest  value  under  the  variation  of  the 
angle  9,  we  can  put  (by  rules  of  trigo- 
nometrj') 

„„i    '  .       (n       -s      sill  (29  -  13)  -  sin  i3 

cot  e  .  tan  (9  -  p)  =    .  — )-- A. -. 

^  ^      sm  (29  -  ^)  +  sm  ,3 

which  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  sin  (2.9 

-  i3)  =  1,  or  when  29  -  (3  =  90',  or  9  =  45°  +  | 

and  9  —   |3  =  45'  —  <,  .      Substituting  these 

values  in  the  expression  for  P,  we  have 

P=  ^/(^  tan- (45'   -  I  ) 

We  can  now  compare  this  with  the  pres- 
sure produced  by  a  mass  of  water  against 
the  vertical  piano  AD.  By  the  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics, we  Icnow  that  the  pressure  of 
water  on  a  vertical  plane  is  the  weight  of  ii 
column  of  wa'er,  v.'hose  height  is  the  depth 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane,  and  area 
of  base  the  surface  of  the  plane.  If  there- 
fore we  call  P'  the  horizontal  pressure  of  water 
whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  ;'■',  we  have 

P.=  -'A^ 

.-.  P  :  P'  : :  vi .  tan-  Ao'  -  !■)  :  ?i' 

or  the  pi-essure  on  the  wall  by  the  earth  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  same   as  that  of  a 


fluid  mass  whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is 
n\  tan*  (  45'  -  —  ) .     It  is  also  evident  that  the 

pressure  on  the  face  of  the  wall  increases 
gradually  from  the  surface  downw.ards  being 
])roportional  to  the  ])rcssure  height ;  hence, 
it  follows  that  the  centre  of  pressure,  or  point 
at  which  P  acts,  must  be  at  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  wall  below  its  summit,  as  in  the 
case  of  liquids ;    therefore  AP  =  ^  . 

We  have  now  to  equate  the  moments  of  P 
and  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  taken  about 
its  outer  edge  B,  and  thus  determine  the 
thicloiess  A  B  or  <,  which  ^^^U  secure  it  from 
being  overthrow™.  If  G  is  the  total  weight 
of  the  waU  1ft.  in  length,  p  the  weight  of 
1  cubic  foot,  we  have  when  the  wall  is  rec- 
tangular in  section  as  A  B  C  D, 

G .  B«i  =  P .  '*- 
3 
whore  (j—j,.h.%  and  B;?!  =  I  t 

from  which  equation  we  can  determine  the 
value  of  t  that  ■ndll  produce  equilibrium 
between  the  forces  acting  on  the  wall.  As, 
however,  the  wall  in  this  case  will  be  just 
on  the  point  of  being  overturned,  and  is 
only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  cohesion  of  its 
cement,  which  is  too  uncertain  a  quantity  to 
place  much  reliance  upon  ;  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  stability  that  we  take  our 
moments  about  some  point  :c  within  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wall ;  let  B.i;  =  1-6  «,  then 
the  equation  of  stability  becomes 

^'5^=!^.    tatf(45=-^) 

Supposing  the  wall  to  be  of  concrete  and  the 
earth  composed  of  ordinary  gravel  having 
the  angle  of  repose  =  30',  we  have 

-   =  14.  -15°  -  I   =  30',  tan  30'  =  ^ 
ZJ        14  2  '  3 


'33      /, 


whence  we  find     t  =  A  /  "-^  .  "   =  -363  h 

v/    28      3 
or  the  thicJ:ncss  of  Hie  wall  should  be  nt  hast 
one-third  of  its   hci//lit  when  the  surface  of 
the   ground  is  level  at  the   coping    of  the 
wall. 

If  we  make  X  D  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
at  the  coping  half  what  it  is  at  the  base,  by 
makuig  the  outer  face  B  N  to  batter  inwards, 
we  shaU  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle  B  C  X  which  is  thereby  cut  oif,  to  be 
exactly  in  a  vertical  line  above  the  point  x, 
about  which  our  moments  of  stability  were 
taken,  consequently  the  moment  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  wall  will  be  zero,  and  we  shall 
have  the  same  amount  of  stability  in  the 
wall  as  before,  but  wo  thereby  save  one- 
fourth  of  its  masonry  without  reducing  its 
power  of  resistance,  the  centre  of  gravity  g 
being  thrown  further  back,  and  therefore 
the  lever  ann  of  G  about  .)■  increased.  If, 
however,  the  piece  of  wall  CBN  which  we 
took  away  from  the  front  is  added  on  to  the 
back  of  the  wall  as  D  A  M,  so  as  to  make  it 
slope  at  the  back  parallel  to  the  face,  we 
shall  largely  increase  its  power  of  resist;mce 
to  the  thrust  of  the  earth,  and  can  thereby 
reduce  its  thickness  very  considerably.  In 
this  case  the  moment  of  G  about  x  becomes 

^G  +  4-)*=;2^'"' 

instead  of  .,   j'lit-  as  in  tlic  first  case,  or  the 

3 
moments  in  the  two  cases  are  in  the  propor- 
tion   of   7:4.      Equatin;^     this     ^vith    the 
moment   of   P, 

7  >«'  =  2  ?t.'/i».  tan'  30«" 
/O  w     h  4     ,  n-  , 

V     I  p     'i  \o 

nearlj' ;  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in 
this  case  is  just  three-fourths  of  what  it 
ought  to  bo  when  the  back  is  vortical. 

Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  case  where 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
level  !it  the  coping  of  the  wall,  is  sloped  up 
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at  the  angle  (p)  of  repose,  as  D  E'.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  before,  we  take 
the  pressure  of  a  wedge  A  D  E',  and  find 
what  angle  A  E'  makes  with  A  K  when  the 
horizontal  pressure  P  is  a  maximum.  W 
the  weight  of  this  wedge  is  »•  into  the  area 
of  the  triangle  A  D  E',  or 

A  D  .  D  K a 


Now, 


or, 


cos  9 


2 
DE'  ^   

AD  sin  (« 

D  E'  =  /i 


Therefore 
and  as  before, 
P  =  W  .  tan 


W  = 


sin  (9  -  0) 
wli'  .  cos  9  .  cos  (3 


(e  -  0) 


sin  (;;  -  a) 

_  u'W  .  cos  e  ■  cos  fi 
T  cos  (9  -  3) 
Now  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  quan- 
tity is  a  maximum  for  the  variation  of  0 
when  0  =  0,  since  9  can  never  be  less  than 
e  by  the  nature  of  problem.  Therefore,  we 
have  for  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  back 
of  the  w.all 

P  =   ^^^  •  cosii  3 

and  this  acts  as  before  at  one-thii-d  of  the 
height  above  the  base  A  of  the  wall.  Taking 
moments  of  the  forces  P  and  G  about  x  we 
have 

plitj  ^    wh 
■i  6 


cos*  (3 


V    28      5 


cos  i 


11 


when 

Comparing  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  when 
the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  is  inclined  at 
the  angle  of  repose,  with  that  which  it 
should  have  when  the  surface  is  level,  wo 
have  ?i  :  <  :  :  3  :  2,  so  that  the  thickness  with 
a  sloping  sm-face  must  be  half  as  much 
again  as  when  the  siu-face  is  only  level,  and 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  height  of 
the  wall. 

The  following  table  of  the  value  of  the 
•angle  of  repose  for  various  kinds  of  earth, 
and  their  weights  per  cubic  foot  has  been 
compiled  from  various  expeilmental  data  : — 


Dense  and  compact  earth    . 

.     55° 

1261b 

Loamy  clay  and  sand 

.     54° 

110,, 

Common  dry  earth  . . 

45° 

120,, 

Dry  loose  shingle 

.     40° 

112  „ 

Fine  dry  sand 

.     40^ 

100,, 

Dry  clay 

.     40° 

120  „ 

Gravel 

.     27—37°  . 

110,, 

Common  sand 

22° 

118,, 

Wet  clay        

20° 

130,, 

Earth  with  small  gravel 

.     18° 

115  ,, 

Water 

.       0° 

621,, 

SPANISH  ART.' 

THE  last  art  handbook  published  by  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  has  been 
written  by  Senor  Juan  F.  Riano,  of  Madrid, 
and  treats  of  the  industrial  arts  in  Spain. 
The  volume  is  a  viiluable  addition  to  the 
series  already  brought  out,  and  its  author, 
who  edited  the  catalogue  of  works  of 
Spanish  production  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museimi,  is  an  undoubted  authority  on 
all  objects  of  Spanish  manufacture.  The 
handbook  is  more  descriptive  than  critical, 
and  comjjrises  the  industries  of  gold  and 
sUver  work,  ironwork,  bronzes,  arms,  furni- 
ture, pottery  and  porcelain,  glass,  textile 
fabrics,  and  ivories.  Metal-work  is  largely 
treated  of,  and  objects  of  silver  and  ii-on 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  Spanish 
productions.  The  opening  chapter  on  gold 
and  silver-work  is  crowded  with  references 
to  actual  examples.  Of  course  the  jewel 
work  of  the  Visi-Gothic  period  is  described, 
such  as  the  treasirre  of  Guarrazar,  discovered 


•  The  Industrial  Arts  in  Spain.    By  Juan  F.  Eia 
{Chapman  and  Hall,  riccadiUy.) 


at  a  village  of  that  name  in  18o8.  The 
objects  comprise  eleven  votive  cro^viis  of 
great  magnificence,  crosses,  and  fragments 
of  various  kinds.  Those  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Spanish  collcetious  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  Museum  of  Cluny,  Paris,  are  detailed, 
and  their  inscriptions  are  given.  The  crowns 
are  considered  to  have  been  votive,  and  were 
hung  before  altars,  suspended  by  chains  of 
jewels  and  other  ornaments.  The  rims  of 
those  crowns  are  especially  rich  m  gems  and 
cloisonne  -^ork;  from  the  rims  are  pendants 
cross-shape,  enriched  by  cloisonne  and 
repousse  work.  The  votive  crown  of 
King  SwinthUa,  Madrid,  is  illustr.ated 
in  the  book  before  us,  and  exhibits  the 
peculiarities  of  these  very  imique  speci- 
mens of  jewellery.  The  ornamentation 
found  upon  them  usually  consists  of  circles, 
and  other  forms  that  suggest  an  Oriental 
origin,  and  this  view  we  see  is  adopted  by 
the  author,  who  says,  ' '  The  artistic  and 
technical  origin  of  the  jewels  of  Guarrazar 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  East ;  their  manu- 
facture was  most  probably  Spanish."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  our  o\\'n  mind 
that  the  style  of  ornamentation  of  these 
crowns  is  essentially  due  to  the  influence  of 
Eastern  civilisation.  The  Moors,  we  know, 
played  an  important  part  in  Europe  durmg 
the  early  period  we  are  speaking  of,  and  in- 
fluenced art  workmanship  of  aU  kinds.  Re- 
ferring to  the  silver  chalices  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries,  mention  is  made  of  the  Santo 
Caliz  at  Valencia,  traditionally  held  as  the 
cup  used  by  our  Saviour  at  the  Last  Supper. 
The  author  thus  describes  it :  "  This  chalice 
consists  of  a  circular  cup  hollowed  out  from 
a  tine  brown  sardonyx,  which  is  tastefully 
moulded  round  the  lip.  The  base  is  formed 
of  another  inverted  sardonyx.  These  are 
united  by  straps  of  pure  gold.  The  stem  is 
flanked  by  handles,  which  are  inlaid  with 
delicate  arabesque  in  black  enamel.  Oriental 
pearls  are  set  round  the  base  and  stem, 
wliich  alternate  ivith  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds.  This  chalice  is  a  work  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  epoch,  and  the  moimts 
are  of  a  later  date."  A  very  beauti- 
fully enriched  triptych  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Spanish  silversmith's  work.  It  is  made  of 
wood  covered  with  sUver-gilt  plates,  22in. 
high  and  39in.  wide  when  opened.  It  has 
three  loaves.  Outside  it  is  divided  into 
twelve  medallions,  containing  the  arms  of 
Castille  and  Arragon.  One  of  the  leaves  is 
illustrated,  and  shows  three  panels  with 
medalhons  of  geometrical  form,  the  stUes 
and  framing  being  of  16th  century  character. 
The  triptych  was  made  by  order  of  Don 
Alfonso  el  Tabio,  for  holding  relics.  The 
inside  is  divided  into  compartments,  and  is 
rich  in  ornamentation,  with  capsules  covered 
with  rock  crystal,  containing  relics,  cameos, 
&c.  We  find  the  author  mentions  the 
retablo  and  baldacchino  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Gerona,  and  quotes  Mr.  Street's  description 
of  it  given  in  his  "  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain."  As  a  most  remarkable  example  of 
silversmith's  work  of  the  Hth  century  we 
requote  it  hero  :— "  The  retablo  is  of  wood, 
entirely  covered  with  silver  plates,  and 
divided  vertically  into  three  series  or  niches 
and  canopies  ;  each  division  has  a  subject, 
and  a  good  deal  of  enamelling  is  introduced 
m  various  parts  of  the  canopies  and  grounds 
of  the  i^anels.  Each  panel  has  a  cinque- 
foiled  arch,  with  a  crocketed  gablet  and 
pinnacles  on  either  side.  The  straight  line  of 
the  top  is  broken  by  three  niches,  which  rise 
in  the  centre  and  at  either  end.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  our  Lord  ;  on  the 
right  San  Narcisso,  and  on  the  left  St. 
Filia.  The  three  tiers  of  subjects  contain 
figures  of  saints,  subjects  from  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  subjects  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord."  The  base  of  the  retablo 
has  the  words,  "  Pere  Bemec  me  feci" — 
Peter  Bernee  made  me.  Other  beautiful 
specimens  of  silver-work  are  described ;  but 


we  cannot  do  more  than  advise  the  student 
of  Spanish  art  to  go  book  in  hand  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  study  for 
himself  some  of  the  beautifid  objects  there 
to  be  seen.  He  may  there  see  a  fine  proces- 
sional cross  of  15th  century  work,  covered 
with  rejjoussi-  in  silver-gilt ;  some  fine 
chalices,  &c.,  in  the  styles  that  prevailed  at 
this  epoch — namel)',  Gothic,  p^ateresque,  in 
which  the  details  of  buildings  are  combined 
■n-ith  profuse  decoration  — •  Greco-Roman 
or  Classical.  A  list  of  Spanish  gold  and 
silver  smiths  is  appended  from  the  10th  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

Spain  has  been  particularly  rich  in  its  iron- 
work ;  and  many  of  its  mines  have  been 
worked  from  the  earliest  ages.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  artistic  of  its  manufac- 
tm-es  in  this  metal  is  that  of  keys.  Some  of 
these  are  of  the  most  dehcate  tracery  and 
of  Moorish  design.  They  were  frequently 
presented  to  kings  and  nobles  as  symbols 
of  power,  or  of  cities  and  fortresses.  One  of 
the  illustrations  shows  two  keys  in  the  shiine 
of  Seville  Cathedral.  They  are  both  Moorish ; 
one  of  them  is  iron  and  the  other  silver,  with 
traces  of  gold  and  niello  work.  Cufic 
letters  adorn  the  wards.  Round  the  handle 
of  the  silver  key  are  the  Hebrew  words 
"  The  King  of  Kings  will  open,  the  King  of 
the  whole  earth  wiU  enter."  In  the  wards 
are  the  words  in  Spanish,  "  God  will 
open  ;  the  King  will  enter."  The  other  key 
is  supposed  to  have  been  presented  to  King 
Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of  Seville,  in  1248. 
The  rejas  or  screens  form  a  most  interesting 
branch  of  this  subject.  As  the  author  ob- 
serves, "the  cathedrals  and  large  churches 
in  Spain  lent  themselves  in  an  admirable 
manner  to  the  construction  of  objects  of  all 
kinds  of  ironwork,  especially  the  railings 
inclosing  the  side  chapels  or  sepulchres,  and 
the  double  screens  requii-ed  for  the  Capilla 
Mayor  and  Coro,  owing  to  the  Spanish 
custom  of  constructing  the  choir  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  nave  of  the  cathedral." 
"  Rejeros,"  or  ironmasters,  occur  frequently 
in  early  documents,  and  were  on  a  similar 
footing  as  painters  and  others  connected 
with  the  buildings.  Bartolome  Morey,  Juan 
his  son.  Maestro  Basil,  Maestro  Juan 
Frances,  are  early  and  well-known  names  as 
ironworkers.  At  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
Granada  is  a  fine  rcja  dividing  the  nave,  in 
the  "  plateresque  style."  It  is  of  immense 
size,  and  is  covered  with  reliefs  and  figures. 
The  balustrades,  &c.,  are  all  forged  with  the 
hammer,  thefigures  are  of  large  plates,  rc^'ottsse 
and  carved  ;  it  dates  from  about  lo20  to  1530. 
Fine  specimens  of  ironwork  exist  at  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Seville, 
which  are  fullj'  described  by  the  author ; 
and  iron  pulpits  are  not  uncommon.  Two 
specimens  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
cathedral  of  Avila,  hexagonal  in  form,  sup- 
ported on  claws  and  once  gilt,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Sir  D.  Wyatt's  "  Archi- 
tect's Note-book  in  Spain."  A  list  of  iron 
masters  is  fui-nished  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  inlay- 
ing iron  with  gold  and  silver  is  stQl  an  art 
industrj-.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  arms  have  always  constituted  a  large 
field  of  industry  in  iron.  The  author  refers 
to  the  arms  and  utensils  of  pre-historic 
times ;  and  to  those  of  the  Bronze  age,  but 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  are 
those  which  partake  of  Persian  character, 
and  the  swords,  helmets,  breast-plates,  and 
shields  of  Moorish  and  Milanese  manufac- 
ture exhibit  a  wealth  of  ornamentation  truly 
wonderful.  Many  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
at  South  Kensington,  and  some  of  these 
bear  inscriptions  in  Cufic  letters.  The 
superiority  of  the  tempered  steel  is  well 
known,  and  evex'y  one  has  heard  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Toledo  blades  and  daggers. 
We  pass  on  to  the  chapter  on  furniture. 
The  author  passes  very  briefly  the  Roman 
or  Visi-Gothio  period  ;  the  Byzantine 
influence    was    felt    in    this,    as    in    other 
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industries  in  the  Stli  centurj-,  by  the  excessive 
richness  of  decoration.  The  pulpit,  or  mlnhar, 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova  is  a  well-known 
example  imsurpassed  in  its  magnificence.  It 
was  constructed  of  ivory  and  other  choice 
woods  as  ebony,  sandal,  Indian  plantain, 
citron  wood,  aloe,  &c. ;  it  had  nine  steps,  was 
fastened  together  by  gold  and  silver  nails, 
was  enriched  by  precious  stones,  and  its  con- 
struction occupied  seven  years.  The  author 
observes  of  the  1 3th  century  furniture,  that 
it  must  have  been  similar  to  that  used 
in  other  coimtries,  as  it  was  influenced  by 
French  and  Italian  forms.  The  Christian 
and  Moorish  styles  were  often  blended,  and 
the  author  cites  a  reliquary  or  triptych  of 
Large  dimensions  fonnerly  in  the  church  of 
the  monastery  of  Piedra,  in  Aragon.  The 
cornice  is  said  to  be  adorned  with  stalactite 
ornamentation  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  it 
is  divided  into  compartments  ornamented 
■with  cusped  arches.  Another  example  is  a 
cupboard  from  Toledo,  of  the  14th  century, 
to  be  seen  at  the  Museum,  Kensington.  It 
consists  of  a  semicircularly  arched  recess, 
the  spandrels  and  tympanum  being  richly 
ornamented  with  folial  scrollwork,  and  Moor- 
ish arcades  supporting  shelves.  As  in  other 
countries,  we  find  the  most  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  furniture  in  Spain  to  belong  to 
the  1 5th  and  lOth  centm-ies,  and  the  Spanish 
cathedrals  are  full  of  beautiful  sjiecimens 
of  these  periods.  Among  these  are  men- 
tioned the  choir  seats  and  stalls  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  author  observes 
that  the  earliest  wood  carvers  probably  came 
from  Flanders  or  Holland,  as  the  stylcof  orna- 
mentation is  very  Germanic.  The  choir  staUs 
of  Leon  are  said  to  be  in  the  purest  German 
Gothic  style  and  most  delicately  carved. 
The  stalls  of  Burgos  and  Barcelona,  Toledo, 
are  well-known  Late  Gothic  examples. 
The  co'ro  stalls  of  the  last-named  place  are 
described  by  Mr.  Street  as  full  of  picturesque 
vigour  and  character  ;  but  the  upper  stalls 
are  described  as  "  heavy,  dull  Paganism  " — 
a  by  no  means  accurate  account  of  them  as 
fine  Renaissance  works.  The  tracery  panels 
and  carving  of  animal  life,  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada  in  the  older  stalls, 
are  striking  examples  of  woodwork. 
Cabinets,  secretaires,  &c.,  abound  during 
the  later  periods,  and  many  capital  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  at  Kensington.  Some 
of  these  are  inlaid  ■with  ivory,  &c.  ;  others 
are  decorated  with  pittre  ditri ;  generally  a 
geometrical  style  of  ornamentation  is 
noticed,  semi-Moorish  in  character,  and  the 
perforated  iron  mounts  are  elaborately 
WTOught.  Mention  is  made  of  the  wall- 
hangings  and  the  painted  and  stamped  gilt 
leather  "  guadameciles  "  imported  by  the 
Moors  into  Pp.ain,  many  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
The  Baroque  style  of  furniture  indidged  in 
excessive  and  exuberant  ornament,  which 
destroyed  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  work, 
as  we  find  in  the  overloaded  retablos  over 
high  altars,  &e.  In  the  Palace  del  Escurial 
the  most  costly  and  delicate  inlaid  work  of 
the  style  of  Lous  XVI.  may  be  seen. 

Ivory  carving  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it, 
but  of  this  .art  there  are  not  many  weU- 
authenticatcd  Spanish  examples.  A  few 
excellent  boxes  of  Moorish  work  of  the  10th 
centvu-y  are  illustrated.  Pottery  and  porce- 
lain miike  an  important  chapter  in  the  book 
before  us.  Passing  the  Eoman  and  Visi- 
Gothic  period,  we  naturally  come  to  the 
beautiful  manufacture  kno^vn  as  Hispano- 
Moresquc.  The  follo^wing  groups  after  the 
Visi-Gothic  monarchy  is  suggested  ;— 1st. 
Objects  imported  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 
These  consist  of  remains  of  pottery  belong- 
ing to  the  first  period  of  their  inv.osion ; 
lustrcd  wares  manufactured  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  attained  great  importance  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  stiU  continue  to  be  made  ; 
torra-cottas  and  green  and  white  glazed 
pottery  ;  and  lastly  tiles  of  bright  colours  in 
the  Moorish  style.     2nd.  Pottei-y  of  a  dif- 


tinct  Italian  style,  made  at  Talavera,  and 
porous  unglazed  coloured  pottery,  bucaios, 
&c.  3rd.  Potter}'  and  porcelain  made  at 
Alcora  .and  the  manufactory  of  Buen  Retire, 
near  Madrid.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  pid'iods  the  Moorish  style  pre- 
vailed. The  metallic-lustred  pottery  was 
established  early  in  the  12th  centui^y,  and 
soon  attained  notoriety.  Cordova  was  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture,  and  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  art  is 
due  to  Spanish  or  to  Moorish  sources. 
It  is  certain,  however,  the  Spanish 
Moors  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
every  art  from  the  Sth  to  the  11th  century. 
The  lustrcd,  or  gold  pottery,  reached  great 
perfection  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  one  account,  "  five  ingredients 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  gold 
colom- :  copper,  which  is  better  the  older  it 
is ;  silver  as  old  as  possible  ;  sulphur ;  red 
ochre  and  strong  ■vinegar ;  which  are  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions  :  of  copper,  3oz. ; 
of  red  ochre,  12oz.  ;  of  silver,  1  peseta  (about 
a  shilling);  sidphur,  3oz. ;  ■vinegar,  Iqt. ; 
31b.  of  the  earth  or  scoria  which  is  left  after 
this  pottery  is  painted  with  the  gold-colour 
is  added  to  the  other  ingredients."  The 
author  says  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to 
doubt  that  this  potteiy  came  originally  from 
the  East,  and  observes,  the  comparison 
between  the  Persian  and  Hispano-Morcsque 
wares  at  Kensington  ■n-ill  show  the  soiurce  of 
artistic  culture.  The  terra-cottas  are  also 
described  ■with  much  fulness.  The  earliest 
tiles  {(iziilejos)  are  composed  of  small  pieces 
let  into  the  wall,  forming  geometrical  pat- 
terns, and  this  tile  decoration  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  Moorish  buildings,  as  in 
the  P.alace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  tiles  of 
which  belong  to  the  14th  centui^y.  But  we 
take  leave  of  the  handbook  here,  belie^ving 
it  ■will  be  found  an  almost  invaluable  guide 
to  collectors  and  connoisseurs  in  the  little- 
traversed  domain  of  Spanish  art. 


DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRON- 
WORK.* 

MR.  D.  J.  EBBETTS  has  done  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  neglected 
merits  of  decorative  wrought  ironwork,  as 
shown  in  the  remains  of  the  ITth  and  ISth 
centm'ios.  In  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood alone  some  very  characteristic  and 
beautifid  examples  of  this  handicraft  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Ebbett  has  chiefly  cidled  his  specimens  from 
this  source.  His  book,  published  by  B.  T. 
Batsford,  of  High  Holborn,  comprises  15 
photo-lithographic  plates  containing  ex- 
amples of  gates,  screens,  and  other  decora- 
tive applications,  including  ironwork  from  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Hampton  Coui-t,  Carshalton,  and  Loughton 
Hall.  Some  of  the  specimens  contained  in 
the  book  have  been  already  illustrated  in 
the  BuiLDiXQ  News  ;  we  may  mention,  for 
instance,  those  given  in  our  numbers  of  May 
11  and  18,  1877.  The  author  begins  with  a 
few  very  simple  illustrations  of  the  gates 
from  the.  Temple  Gardens  and  Ham  House, 
the  former  bearing  the  date  of  1730.  There 
is  little  ornament  in  the  upright  bar-work 
of  these  gates  :  in  the  latter  it  consists  merely 
of  plain  scrolls  in  the  horizontal  raUs  ;  and 
it  is  noticed  that  these  raUs  are  widened  out 
and  pierced  for  the  vertical  bars.  We  illus- 
trated the  former  in  our  first  selection  of 
Mr.  Ebbetts'  sketches.  In  referring  to  the 
specimens  we  find  a  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing some  of  them,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  names  of  the  examples  had 
been  written  on  the  plates,  or  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  letter.  For  some  reason  this 
has  not  been  done  in  all  cases.  A  few  very 
excellent  specimens  of  wrought-iron  gates 
are  given  in  plates  III.  and  IV.,  chiefly  from 
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Stoke  Newington  and  Holborn.  The  old 
porch-gate  of  St.  Sepidchro's  Church  is  ad- 
mirably simple  and  graceful  in  the  lines  of  the 
scrolled  standard  and  top.  The  gate  shown 
from  Hampstead  churchyard  shows  a  more 
elaborate  design,  the  top  being  ornamented 
■with  foliage.  Another  characteristic  inst.ancc 
is  taken  from  St.  Paid's,  Covent-garden. 
Kensington  is  still  rich  in  old  ironwork,  and 
we  find  one  or  two  specimens  illustrated  in 
the  work  under  notice.  In  the  one  from 
Kensington  Gore,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
panels  of  gate  and  standards  is  fUlcd  with 
scroll  ornament,  and  the  head  of  gate  is  circu- 
lar, cro^wncd  with  scrollwork  of  much  elegance. 
A  very  fine  gate  from  Gray"s-Inn  with  date 
1723,  is  given  (see  illustrations  in  BriLDlNQ 
News  before  referred  to),  m  which  the 
panels  have  plain  upright  bars,  relieved  by 
simple  foli.ated  ends  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  standard  and  ramps  are  in  excellent 
keeping.  Surrey  and  Essex  are  well  worth 
exploring  for  .specimens  of  17th  and  18th 
century  ironwork,  and  along  many  of  our 
old  suburban  roadsides  are  to  be  seen  some 
strikingly  spirited  designs.  The  gatesfrom  old 
Loughton  Hall,  Essex  {cirm  1680),  though 
an  extremely  well-^wrought  piece  of  h.ammered 
work,  is  not  one  we  can  call  good  in  design. 
There  is  a  redundant  effect  in  the  centre 
foliations  and  finials.  Plate  IX.  represents 
the  great  gates  at  Carshalton  Park,  Surrey, 
very  elaborate,  with  a  rich  rail  or  horizontal 
band  of  foliated  scrollwork  between  the 
upper  and  lower  panels.  The  author  ob- 
sei^ves  in  a  note,  "James  Leoni  prepared 
designs,  about  the  year  1723,  for  erecting  a 
manor  house,  which  was  never  carried  out 
(see  '  Alberti's  Architecture,'  J.  Leoni's 
edition,  vol.  3).  The  inclosing  wall  and 
these  gates  were  probably  carried  out  by 
him."  By  far  the  most  dignified  and  archi- 
tectural design  in  the  whole  collection  is  the 
half  screen  of  the  entrances  to  the  choir  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers.  Mr.  Ebbetts'  illustration  is 
a  vei^y  careful  dra^wing.  Here  the  upright 
bars  are  placed  three  together,  at  intervals, 
and  form  pilasters  with  foliated  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  bases  are  scrolled, 
and  the  open  spaces  between  these  pilasters 
are  filled  with  very  elegantly  designed 
panels.  The  standards  represent  pilasters 
of  the  same  order,  over  which  is  an 
open  coi-nice  and  cresting  of  folial  iron- 
work, ■with  urn  terminations.  Another 
plate  illustrates  a  portion  of  the  screens 
di^viding  the  choir  aisles  from  the  apse.  In 
this  screen  the  ironwork  is  of  a  more  elabor- 
ate character ;  there  are  no  upright  bars  in 
the  panels,  which  are  entirely  filled  with 
foliated  scroUings,  the  lower  panels  being 
square  and  of  geometrical  design.  The 
cresting  is  of  the  most  elaborate  description, 
crowned  by  numerous  sconces.  Other  iron- 
work from  St.  Paul's  is  given,  but  wo  arc 
sorry  the  author  did  not  give  a  portion  of 
the  outer  iron  railing  —  a  very  excellent 
example  of  design  applied  to  cast  ironwork. 
From  Westminster  Abbey  sketches  are  given 
of  a  few  admii-ablo  gates  and  balusters. 
Plates  XIII.  and  XIV.  contain  the  gates 
from  the  garden  entrance  to  Hamxiton  Court 
Palace,  designed,  it  is  stated,  by  John 
Tijou,  who  also  designed  the  Lion  gates  and 
the  screens,  which  latter  were  placed  at 
uitervals  of  50  yards  in  the  boundary  fence 
separating  the  Home  Park  from  Hampton 
Court  Gardens.  The  author  says  they  were 
designed  about  1692,  and  were  executed  by 
Huntingdon  Shaw,  a  native  of  Nottingham, 
who  died  1710,  and  is  described  on  his 
monument  at  Hampton  as  ' '  an  artist  in  his 
way."  Rivets  are  largely  used  in  connect- 
ing the  scrolls  to  the  framework, the  foliage 
is  flush  riveted  to  the  stems.  The  de- 
sign of  the  screens,  though  evincing 
considerable  executive  power,  is  scarcely 
one  we  can  approve  ;  the  foUage,  tliough 
vigorous  and  delicate  in  itself,  is  too  heavy 
and    springs    inelegantly   from    the    lower 
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scrollwork  of  the  framing ;  it  is,  moreover, 
involved  and  straggling,  and  the  whole  con- 
ception is  based  ou  too  florid  and  uaturalesque 
a  principle.  These  screens  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
two  remaining'  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms 
of  the  grand  suite  at  Hampton  Com't  Palace, 
and,  as  specimens  of  Late  17th  century  work, 
"with  much  to  admire  — as  in  the  panels — 
and  also  something  to  avoid,  they  are  of 
great  value  to  the  student.  Mi-.  Ebbctts' 
drawings  of  them  are  extremely  minute  and 
conscientious. 

A  few  useful  notes  are  prefixed  to  the 
examples.  Siicaking  of  the  execution  of 
ironwork  about  the  periods  described,  the 
author  says:  "In  the  16th  centmy  it 
became  usual  with  smiths  to  connect  the 
framework  of  iron  panels  by  means  of  tenons 
and  mortices ;  this  system  was  largclj^  ex- 
tended to  the  17th  century,  and  forms  the 
most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  work 
of  that  and  of  the  following  centuiy. 
Welding  was  not  in  much  request,  although, 
of  course,  some  clever  welding  is  to  be  found. 
Minor  panels  are  sometimes  welded  into 
the  princij)al  framing ;  scrolls  are  nearly 
always  welded  together;  leaves  and 
husks  are  generally  welded  on,  though 
sometimes  attached  by  countersunk  rivets, 
set  up  carefully,  so  as  to  be  verj' 
difficult  of  discovery,"  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  old  smiths  were  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  their  u-on  :  they 
took  care  to  select  ii-on  that  could  easily  be 
■welded  even  when  cold,  and  Swedish  iron 
was  generally  selected  for  the  purpose.  We 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Ebbetts'  "Examples'' 
with  the  belief  that  they  will  be  found  of 
service  to  all  architects  and  ii-onworkers, 
as  illustrative  of  the  principles  that  should  be 
observed  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
ornamental  wrought  work.  However  rapid 
have  been  our  advances  in  metal-working, 
especially  in  the  revival  of  mediieval  art, 
there  has  been  a  great  lack  of  real  invention 
in  the  ordinary  ^^Tought  ironwork  of  a 
decorative  character,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
many  exceedingly  light  and  original  .speci- 
mens of  the  last  two  centuries,  which  Mr. 
Ebbetts  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  rescue 
from  an  unaccountable  neglect.  We  doubt 
nov  that  his  book  and  Mr.  Pcnstone's  recent 
remarks  will  become  an  incentive  to  a  new 
effort  in  this  direction. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  WALTHAM. 

THE  .session  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecolesiological 
Society  was  concluded  on  Saturday  after- 
noon by  a  visit  to  ■V\'altham  Abbey  Church.  Mr. 
WilUani  Burgrcs,  under  whose  du-ectiou  the 
church  was  restored  in  1860,  was  not  present  to 
conduct  the  party  over  the  edifice,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  but  Mr.  G.'  H.  Bii-ch  pointed  out 
some  of  the  lending  features  of  the  chui-oh, 
and  read  an  hi-storical  paper  and  also  some 
extract.*  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Burges.  The  fabric,  Mr.  Bii-ch  said,  possessed 
peculiar  claims  to  the  notice  of  ccclesiologists,  not 
only  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  its 
position  in  the  history  of  Chiistian  architeetm-c 
in  England.  Linked  as  this  is  for  all  time  to  our 
national  historj'  from  its  connection  with  Harold 
and  the  fatal  fight  at  Hastings  or  Seulac,  this 
church  was  long  suj>posed  to  mark  just  as  ini- 
portant  .an  epncli  in  architecture,  it  being  con- 
tended that  this  was  actually  in  part  built  in 
Harold's  time  and  consecrated  in  1062,  as 'shown 
by  the  confirmation  cluarter  of  that  date,  and  a 
warm  strife  of  tongues  had  waged  about  the 
huUding.  In  its  origin  tlio  church  dated  from  a 
tmie  previous  to  Harold,  who  was  a  benefactor, 
and  not  a  founder.  In  the  tune  of  Canute  a 
crucifix  possessing  miraciUous  powers  was  tUs- 
covercd  40  cubits  underground  at  Montacute,  in 
Somersetshire.  It  was  found  by  the  village 
smith,  and  was  transported,  by  oidor  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  one  Tovi  le  Pnide,  to  Waltham, 
where  To-\-i  foimded  a  church  for  two  priests  and 
other  clergy.  The  manor  having  become  the 
property  of  Harold,  he  enlarged  the  original 
foundation  to  a  dc.in  and  twelve  canons,  and 
rebuilt  the  church  about  1059-60.     At  the  be- 


ginning of  the  12th  century  the  eastern 
portion  was  rebuilt,  the  old  apse  being 
removed  and  a  long  choir  with  aisles  and 
chapels  added.  About  1177  further  alterations 
were  made  in  the  nave,  and  the  north  clerestory 
was  rebuilt.  In  1242  the  Korman  choir  must 
have  been  considerably  altered,  for  Matthew 
Paris  mentions  that  the  church  of  the  canons 
of  Waltham  was  solemnly  dedicated.  Some  time 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  new  west  end  was 
added,  and  some  important  alterations  were 
commenced,  which  if  completed  woidd  have 
entirely  remodelled  the  nave.  The  vardting  of 
the  aisle  at  the  west  end  was  removed,  as  it  was 
pushing  out  the  side  walls,  the  nave  arch 
and  triforium  were  thrown  into  one,  and  pointed 
arches  were  sub.stituted  for  roimd  ones  ;  but  the 
experiment  was  foimd  to  be  so  hazardous  from 
the  faidty  construction  that  these  improvements 
were  not  proceeded  with.  In  Edward  III.'s 
time  a  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  and  its  ci-ypt  were 
added  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  From  the 
character  of  the  work  Mr.  Birch  remarked  that 
he  shoidd  have  ascribed  this  work  at  least  to  the 
reign  of  the  previous  monarch,  but  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  too  complete.  About  the 
same  time  a  large  four-light  window  on  north 
side  of  nave  was  altered.  No  alteration  of  any 
mag-nitude  was  subsequently  made  till  the  Dis- 
solution, except  that  another  (a  thrce-hght) 
^viudow  in  the  north  aisle  was  altered  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  Till  now  succeeding  cen- 
turies had  seen  notliing  but  accessions  of  beauty 
to  Waltham,  but  afterwards  as  much  trouble 
was  taken  to  demolish  as  had  been  taken  to 
build.  The  choir,  aisles,  chapels,  and  transepts 
were  destroyed,  and  sold  as  old  materials. 
During  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  central 
tower  was  blomi  up  with  gimpowder,  and  the 
parisluoners  having  exchanged  a  bay  nag  with 
the  proprietor  for  the  materials,  buUt  the  present 
western  tower,  selling  the  bel's  and  stripping 
the  lead  from  the  Lady  Chapel  to  effect  this. 
According  to  Mr.  Burges,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  execute  rcp;iirs  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  but 
owing  to  Archbishop  Laud  not  having  been 
consulted  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  During 
Charles  II. 's  reign  some  repairs  were  under- 
taken, iucluding  the  rebuilding  of  the  second 
pillar  from  the  east  on  the  south  side.  In  the 
1  Sth  centmy,  and  early  in  the  present  centmy, 
all  sorts  of  barbarities  were  inflicted  on  the 
church.  The  roof  was  lowered,  and  a  plaster 
ceding  put  underneath ;  more  of  the  windows 
in  the  north  aisle  were  destroyed,  two  giiUeries 
were  erected  at  the  west  end  and  another  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  whole  area  was  filled  with 
high  pews.  The  present  state  of  the  church  was 
due  to  Mr.  Burges,  under  whose  direction  it 
was  restored  about  twenty  years  since,  when 
the  present  ea.st  end  was  erected,  the  galleries 
and  high  pews  were  removed ;  the  law  roof 
was  retained,  but  the  plaster  ceUiug  was  re- 
placed by  boarding  painted  in  uuitation  of  the 
ceiling  at  Peterboroug-h,  to  wliich  a  later  date 
was  now,  however,  assig'ued  than  at  the  time 
this  work  was  undert.aken.  The  subjects  are 
illustrative  of  the  economy  of  the  world ,  namely, 
the  four  elements,  the  xiast  and  future,  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  on  either  side  the  labom's 
appropriate  to  the  months.  These  were  painted 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  The  stained 
windows  were  by  Powell.  Mr.  Birch  added 
that  it  was  a  debated  point  whether  Harold  was 
really  bui'ied  here  or  at  Shorebam,  or  if  he 
escaped  to  Chester.  Mr.  Freeman  had,  after 
great  research,  suggested  that  it  was  mcist  pro- 
bable that  Harold's  body  was  first  hidden  imdcr 
stones  on  the  shore  of  Sussex,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  his  loved  minster  at  Waltham,  and  a 
tomb  existed  till  the  Dissolution  with  the  in- 
scrij)tion,  "  Hie  jacet  Haroldus  infelix."  This 
was  opened  by  Sir  Edward  Denny  in  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  "  anatomy"  of  a  man,  This  tomb  was 
probably  in  the  choir,  or  its  eastern  extension. 

Mr.  W.  de  Grey  Birch  exhibited  a  series  of 
casts  of  the  seals  of  Waltham  Abbey,  wliich  had 
been  jirepared  by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British 
Museiun,  from  documents  preserved  there.  Tlie 
first  was  a  rude  one.  The  next,  dating  from  the 
nuddle  of  the  1  Sth  century,  represents  Reginald 
de  Maidenliead,  but  unfortmiately  the  head  is 
gone.  In  these  earlier  impres,sions  the  seal  was 
ogival,  but  afterwards  it  was  set  in  a  cu'cular 
case  of  silver  and  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the 
seal  there  was  a  beautiful  gem,  apparently  of 
crystal,  on  wliich  were  exquisitely-cut  busts  of  a 
late  Roman  emperor  and  his  wife.    However, 


the  abbots  had  not  scrupled  to  ignore  the  pagan 
origin,  and  to  place  ou  either  side  inscriptions 
declaring  one  to  be  Harold  and  the  other  Tovi, 
thus  connecting  the  seal  with  the  founding  and 
enlargement  of  the  abbey.  Before  the  loth 
century  this  falsified  gem  was  cracked,  and  im- 
pressions taken  before  and  after  the  accident 
were  exhibited,  showing  the  injur}'.  Another 
pair  of  impressions  shows  on  the  obverse 
of  the  seal  the  arms  of  England  of  the 
period  of  Edward  III.  empaling  those  of 
the  Abbey  of  Walthiim  ;  on  the  reverse 
a  representation  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham, 
supported  by  two  angels,  and  a  Latin  jingUng 
distich  surrounding  it.  As  to  the  fate  of  Harold 
afttr  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  grave  doubt  had 
been  cast  by  Mr.  Freeman  and  others  on  the 
story  of  his  escape,  but  he  thought  some  credit 
should  be  Q;iven  to  a  MS.  romance  concerning 
the  hfe  of  Harold,  which  exists  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  had  never  yet  been  printed 
in  its  entirety — a  singular  fact  in  this  age  of 
publication.  This  romance  was  written  in  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  and  its  object  was  to  prove 
that  Harold  was  not  buried  at  Waltham,  from 
whence  it  had  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
wiitten  by  a  monk  who  had  been  expelled  from 
tills  abbey,  with  the  intention  of  damaging  its 
prestige.  It  stated  that  Harold  got  away,  after 
the  battle,  to  Winchester,  where  his  wounds 
were  di-essed,  but  that  great  scars  remained  on 
his  face  to  his  death.  On  recovering  he  crossed 
to  the  Continent  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  to  invade  England,  but, 
faiUng  in  this,  he  repented  of  Ins  wickedness 
towards  his  country  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  where  he  collected  many  reUcs — of 
which  a  long  catalogue  is  given  by  the  writer — 
for  Ins  abbey  at  Waltham.  He  retm-ned  by 
way  of  Rome,  but  was  detected  in  carrying  olf 
other  relics  without  leave  and  was  thrown  into 
prison.  On  his  return  to  England  Harold  lauded 
at  Dover,  and  a  graphic  description  is  given  of 
his  standing  on  the  cliffs  and  surveying  all  the 
country  that  once  he  reigned  over.  Assuming 
the  name  of  Christianus  (a  curious  accidental 
prototype  of  Bunyan's  allegory),  with  a  cowl  to 
hide  his  distorted  features,  he  wandered  over  the 
coimtry  and  settled  as  a  hermit  in  a  cell  in 
Slu'opshire.  Being  persecuted  by  the  Welsh  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  proceeded,  in  decrepit  age, 
to  Chester,  and  dwelt  m  the  Chapel  of  St.  James, 
in  St.  John's  churchyard,  and  there,  after  m.any 
equivocations,  he  admitted  that  he  is  Harold. 
The  last  page  of  the  MS.,  otherwise  perfect,  is 
torn  away. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs. 
Birch  for  their  papers,  and  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  church.  It  consists  of  a 
doubly-  aisled  nave  of  seven  bay  s,  of  well-  developed 
Norman  character.  Piers  with  attached  columns 
alternate  with  massive  circidar  shafts  in  support- 
ing the  arcade,  and  of  these  shafts  some  are  deco- 
rated with  spiral  lines,  and  others  with  zigzag  orna- 
ment, the  decoration  being  continued  above  the 
roughly-hewn  cushion  cipitals  on  the  vous- 
soirs  of  the  nave  arches.  A  bold  effect  is  given 
bj'  the  triforium  consisting  of  but  a  single  arch  to 
each  b.ay  and  open  to  the  aisles  ;  but  Mr.  Burges 
has  suggested  that  the  usual  triplet  or  fourfold 
arcades  within  these  arches  were  removed  in  the 
14th  century,  and  the  attached  shafts  set  in  pairs 
on  either  side  of  these  .arches,  and  slight  indications 
in  the  masonry  seem  to  bear  the  theory  out.  The 
aisles  are  of  the  full  height  of  the  two  stages. 
The  clerestory  is  of  the  usual  Norman  character, 
triplets  of  arches,  the  centre  one  being  stilted. 
The  quadrip.artite  groining  of  the  aisles  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  two  western  bays,  both 
north  and  south,  in  the  alterations  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  14th  centuiy.  In  his  new  east  end 
Mr.  Burges  has  introduced  figures  from  ^?3soi)'s 
Fables  in  the  spandrels  of  the  lancets  below  the 
great  rose  window  and  in  the  stringcourse 
beneath.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  remarked  upon  the 
resemblance  between  the  Noi-mau  work  in  this 
church  and  the  similar  fragment  of  a  jiriory 
church  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield.  This 
example  at  Waltham  was  stamped  with  ori- 
ginaUty,  he  remarked,  by  the  massive  piers  and 
tlieu'  pecuhar  ornamentation  ;  the  only  other  in- 
stauce  of  like  treatment  which  he  remembered 
was  Durham.  The  church  was  but  a  patched 
and  mutilated  fragment  now,  but  it  deserved 
the  closest  study  as  being  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  so-called  Norman  style  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lady  chapel  of  four  bays  thrown 
out  at  the  eastern  end  of  nave  on  south  side  was 
glanced  at,  its  beautiful  Late  Decorated  windows 
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being  admired.     It   is   uoir   fitted   for   use  as 
parish  school.     Beneath  it  is   a   crypt  of  coeval 
date. 

But  few  remains  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  tho  abbey  remain.  There  is  a  iine 
Pointed  gateway  on  the  side  of  the  Lea,  to  the 
north-west  of  church,  consisting  of  a  large  and 
small  arch  and  a  low  octagonal  tower  adjoining, 
of  masonry  largely  repaired  with  red  bricks. 
The  arch  mouldings  and  labels  are  well  formed, 
and  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
reconstruction  of  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
The  old  abbey  walls  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  a  few  of  the  members  visited  a 
little-lmown  building  abutting  on  tho  wall  con- 
siderably to  tho  north-east  of  the  church,  within 
the  clergjTnan's  garden.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
plan  published  in  the  Esses  Ai-cluculogical 
Society's  Transactions  in  1863  under  the  com- 
monplace name  of  "the  Potato  House,"  and 
appears  to  have  been  pai-t  of  the  porter's  lodge 
or  abbot's  house.  It  consists  of  a  small,  low 
structiu'e  of  rubble,  lying  north  and  south. 
It  is  groined  in  four  bays  in  quadripartite 
fashion.  All  the  windows  have  been  blocked 
up,  the  moidding.s  and  carvings  are  ahnost 
destroyed,  the  plaster  is  fulling  from  the  vault- 
ing, and  it  is  now  used  as  a  vegetable  store, 
but  oven  in  its  degraded  and  dilapidated 
condition  tho  little  edifice  is  a  beautifid 
specimen  of  the  monastic  arcliitectm-e  of 
the  latter  years  of  Henry  I.'s  reign.  A  sin- 
gular detail  is  that  there  are  no  neckings  to  the 
capitals,  the  shaft  and  cap  being  continued  in 
one  ijiece,  and  on  the  same  plane.  The  original 
level  of  the  floor  seems  to  have  been  maintained, 
and  if  so,  it  was  in  all  probabiUty  not  tiled  or 
flagged.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bu-ch  commented  on  the 
beautifid  character  of  the  building-,  and  on  the 
fact  that  the  doorway  was  originally  fomid  too 
low  and  had  been  cut  away  by  later  occupants  of 
the  establishment. 

Before  lea\-ing  the  town,  some  of  the  members 
visited  the  Eleanor  Cross*  on  the  Herts  side  of 
the  railway.  This  beautiful  memorial  was  only 
too  completely  restored  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  but  now  appears  to  be  neglected. 
The  modern  hexagonal  railing  surrounding  it  is 
broken  in  places,  and  we  noticed  with  pain  that 
birds  have  been  allowed  this  spring  to  buUd  a 
nest  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  exquisite 
Eleanor  statues — that  on  the  north  side  facing 
the  London-road.  The  collection  of  twigs  and 
straw  form  an  Ul-beeoming  crown  to  such  a 
gracefidly  proportioned  figure,  and  it  has  been 
necessarily  defiled  by  droppings. 

Has  no  one  charge  of  tMs,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  thi-ee  Eleanor  Crosses  yet  remaining  to  us? 
If  there  is  no  i^erson  responsible  for  this  neglect, 
perhaps  one  of  the  county  archajological  .associa- 
tions most  nearly  concerned,  will  step  in  to 
protect  the  monument  from  further  inj  ury  and 
pollution. 

THE  BROXZES  FKOjI  BALLAWAT. 
X\/'E  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
\  \  the  bronze  omameuts  from  the  palice 
gates  of  Ballawat,  near  Nimroud,  recently  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Rassam.  A 
few  of  these  are  exhibited  near  the  entrance  to 
the  sciUpturc  gaUery,  in  a  central  case  ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  being  cleansed  from  the 
oxides  and  dust,  which  rendered  them  almost 
illegible.  The  bronzes  are  13  in  number,  and 
consist  of  a  series  of  thin  plaques,  6ft.  long  and 
llin.  deep,  and  originally  formed  a  plating  to 
the  outer  sides  of  the  cedar  gates.  At  the 
liinge  they  form  a  semicircular  drum,  llin. 
diameter.  Upon  each  strip  of  metal  is  executed, 
in  n'poKH-o  work  of  low  relief,  two  lines  of 
panels,  representing  battle  or  himting  scenes, 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  intervals,  from 
which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  who 
reigned  B.C.  S.50  to  820.  One  of  the.'e  bronzes, 
not  yet  exhibited,  represents  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  bringing  tribute  to  Shahnaneser. 
A  long  procession  of  priests  and  laymen  are 
issuing  from  cities  into  boats,  bearing  on  their 
shoiUders  bars  and  pigs  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
bales  of  woollen  stuif.  Further  on  these  are 
represented  as  laying  their  ofl'ering  before  the 
king,  who  is  attended  by  his  umbrella-bearer, 
annourer,  chief  priest,  and  a  bodyguard. 
Another  bronze  shows  the  outset  of  a  military 
expedition, — the  building  of  pontoon  bridges  over 

'  niustated  in  the  Buildi.sq  Xews,  Sketchbook  sci-ies, 
some  years  since. 


rivers,  wide  enough  for  two-horse  chariots  to 
cross,  of  boats  covered  with  trunks  of  trees,  on 
which  twigs  and  apparently  stones  are  laid ; 
the  attack,  besieging,  scaling,  and  firing 
of  a  fortified  city ;  .spirited  battle- scenes,  in 
which  cavalry,  charioteers,  and  infantry  take 
part  ;  the  impalement  and  mutilation  of 
prisoners ;  and  on  others  are  -shown  long  lines 
of  prisoners,  the  men  nude,  the  women  in 
long  garments,  brought  before  the  king.  All  the 
representations  of  cities  show  a  series  of  circidar 
columns  of  one  or  two  orders,  finishing  in  in- 
dented ornament  liko  the  Eastern  cro^vn  in 
heraldry ;  the  compartments  between  are  either 
left  plain  with  a  moidded  parapet,  or  contain 
largo  circiJar-headed  doors,  the  whole  re- 
sembling a  rudely  indicated  Late  Roman 
building.  The  camps  are  either  .square  or 
roimd,  with  tents  surrounding  that  of  the 
king.  On  one  of  the  siege  scenes  a  six- 
runged  ladder,  exactly  of  the  form  in  common 
use,  is  shown  planted  in  a  ditch  for  scaUng 
the  town  wall.  Tho  designs  admirably  fill  the 
space  and  are  spiritedly  executed,  the  details  of 
dress  being-  indicated  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
hammer.  The  animals  are  cleverly  indicated, 
the  antelopes,  Bactriau  camels,  oxen,  and  goats 
being  easily  disling-uislied,  and  perhaps  the 
worst-drawn  quadrupeds  are  the  horses,  which 
are  all  of  conventional  type  and  represented  in 
full  gallop,  even  where  a  chariot  wheel  has 
fallen  oS  and  the  occupants  have  been  spilled. 
In  one  of  the  depictures  of  pontoon  build- 
ing a  superintendent  is  seated  at  each  end  in- 
specting the  delivery  and  laying  of  logs  and 
branches,  and  the  chaining  up  of  the  boats. 
The  cedar  which  formed  the  gates  themselves 
has  long  since  mouldered  away,  but  the  thickness 
and  height  of  tho  woodwork  can  be  accui-ately 
estimated.  The  plaques  have  on  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  a  row  of  rosettes  at  short  intervals, 
and  through  many  of  these  there  still  pass  a 
series  of  slender  bronze  nails  with  small  heads, 
and  about  Tin.  long.  These  are  imifonnly 
clenched  at  3Mn.  from  the  head.  One  of  the 
finds  not  yet  described  is  a  strip  of  bronze  '2'2ft. 
long  and  3|in.  wide,  profusely  ornamented  on  the 
face  with  a  cimeiform  inscription  of  fiverowsdeep. 
It  evidently  formed  the  stUe  of  one  leaf  of  the 
gates.  The  gates  were  shod  with  bronze  plates 
(some  of  these  shoes  have  been  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Rissam),  and  turned  in  a  stone  socket ;  the  strap 
by  which  they  were  probably  secured  at  the  top 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  We  believe  that  a 
description  of  the  gates,  with  autotype  illustra- 
tions, is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson  for  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology . 


MISS  NORTH'S  OIL  SKETCHES  OF  INDIA 
AND  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

MISS  NORTH'S  collection  of  oil  sketches, 
now  exhibiting  at  9,  Conduit-street,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  by  those  interested  hi  tropical 
scenery  and  plants.  The  visitor,  however,  must 
not  expect  to  find  anything  especially  artistic  in 
the  sketches.  They  are  the  work  of  a  lady  artist 
who  has  evidently  travelled  and  observed  much, 
and  has  depicted  what  she  has  seen  with  e-\ddeut 
deUght.  Every  sketch  clearly  exhibits  a  hearty 
pleasure  in  the  work,  and  nothing  has  apparently 
been  regarded  as  too  humble  for  delineation. 
FoUage,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  certainly  the 
forte  of  Miss  North,  and  we  rather  regret  so 
much  ability  in  delineation  in  this  direction 
should  bo  overwhelmed  by  work  of  a  feebler 
character.  The  fact  is,  this  lady  has  done  too 
much ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  her 
reputation  as  an  artist  if  she  had  confined  her 
labour  to  the  portraiture  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  had  exhibited  oidy  half  the  number  of  .sub- 
jects. Architecture  and  landscape  are  to  be  seen 
in  abundance,  but  they  are  unworthy  of  Miss 
North's  power  as  a  painter  of  vegetation.  As 
many  as  500  .sketches  are  exhibited  on  the  walls 
in  the  Conduit-street  gallery,  and  these,  though 
small,  are  closely  p.acked  round  the  room,  almost 
' '  killing  "one  another. 

A  large  map  near  the  entrance  shows  the 
route  Miss  North  followed  in  India.  The 
main  line  was  along  the  Ganges,  Nerbudda,  and 
Jimma  rivers,  including  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy places  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ganges. 
Delhi,  Benares,  Bombay,  Simla,  are  among  the 
places  touched  by  Miss  North's  sketches.  Be- 
sides Bengal  or  Central  India,  we  find  the  west 
coast  traversed  from  Bombay  to  Beypore ; 
Madras,  and  Kandy,  and  Colombo  in  Ceylon, 


were  also  visited.  The  forest-treos  have  been 
reproduced  with  much  fidelity,  together  with 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  foliage,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  Thus  we  see  a  carefiU  rendering  of 
the  Pandanus  or  Screwpine,  whose  roots  are 
visible  above  the  ground,  intended  to  resist  the 
rush  of  water  during  the  floods  in  South  India. 
"Seeds  of  the  Sterculia,"  No.  14,  are  cleverly 
painted :  so  are  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  tho 
forest-trees — the  Boliinia,  for  example,  -with  its 
delicate  double-le.aved,  pink  and  white,  blossom, 
and  the  F.  Accrifoli'iin  (No.  15),  with  citron- 
toned  leaves.  The  temple  of  Tanjore,  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  Hth  Century  (No.  8), 
gives,  no  doubt,  a  faithful  idea  in  colour  of  this 
splendid  example  of  the  South  Indian  jjagoda, 
"View  of  Beypore  "  (U),  with  its  cocoanut 
trees;  the  "Cathedral  and  other  Rocks  from 
Matheran"  (12);  and  the  riew  "Sekundra" 
(20) ,  showing  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  arc  all  interest- 
ing bits  of  colour,  though  weak  in  drawing,  and 
rather  crude.  The  last-named  tomb  is  drawn  in 
rather  faulty  perspective,  like  others  in  the 
exhibition,  though  this  is  a  rather  excusable 
blemish  in  the  drawings  of  lady  artists.  No.  22 
shows  some  very  rich  pui-ple  flowers  of  a  forest 
tree.  "  View  of  the  Doon  from  Musoori  "  (26), 
is  one  of  the  best  in  general  eftect ;  oak-trees  in 
the  foreground  relieve  the  distance.  "The 
Himalayas  from  Musoori  :  "  "The  Doon" 
(29);  "  Deodara  Grove  at  Simla  "  (38);  "Study 
of  Deodara  Tree  covered  with  Vh-ginian  Creeper" 
(39),  and  No.  43,  are  all  conscientious  sketches, 
painstaking  in  detaO.  The  views  of  the  Hima- 
layas (No.  .32)  look  rather  blue  in  the  tints, 
the  colouiing  is  harsh,  glaring,  and  im- 
pleasant,  though  doubtless  Miss  North  has  tried 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  exceeding  clear- 
ness and  brilhancy  due  to  a  tropical  .atmosphere. 
"  Pink  Caotas,"  &c.  (31) ;  the  "  LUly  of  Nynee 
Tal  and  Gloxinias"  (49),  are  charming-  examples 
of  the  tropical  flora.  The  least  successful  por- 
tions of  Miss  North's  scenery  are  the  foregroimd 
and  figures.  There  is  an  unpleasing  crudeness 
and  unfinish  in  them,  perhaps  inseparable  in 
sketches  in  oil,  and  these  blemishes  convince  us 
that  water-colour  is  far  the  best  vehicle  to  sketch 
with.  "Dargeeling"  (38);  "Fern  Trees," 
Rangai-oon(67);  "TheGliauts,"  Benares (76),  are 
all  interesting;  "In  the  Palace,"  Delhi  (81), 
is  unfortunate  in  its  perspective  and  manipula- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  pillars  and  detail  is  weak 
and  streaky ;  ' '  Hindu  Pillars  in  the  Mosque  at  the 
Kutub  "  (83) ,  is  also  rather  queer  in  the  drawing ; 
the  shading  and  detail  are  dauby.  Various  other 
architeetui-al  subjects  from  Oodipore,  Chittore, 
&c.,  asNos.  100,  101,  107,  108,  111,  i-c,  display 
the  most  painstaking  but  misdirected  energy. 
The  time  spent  over  some  of  these  sketches  must 
have  been  considerable.  "The  Kvlas,"  Ellora 
(ISi,  ire);  "The  River  Nassick : '"'  "The  Taj 
Mahal,"  Agi-a  (199):  "  Gate  at  Lahore  "  (201) ; 
and  several  other  sketches  testify  to  the  great 
industry  of  the  artist ;  but  we  prefer  to  examine 
the  variety  of  trees,  and  flowering-  shrubs. 
Among  these  we  must  direct  attention  to  a  few 
wonderful  sketches  of  vegetable  life.  "The 
Abyssynian  Bamboo,"  Ceylon  (129),  is  a  remark- 
able tree  growing  some  GO  to  SOl't.  in  height. 
Miss  North's  representation  of  it  is  admirably 
drawn.  The  "Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  Plant  A 
Ceylon"  (132),  is  a  sketch  equally  clever  in  its 
delineation  of  tliis  singular  species  of  plant,  which 
in  the  swamps  of  India  grow  so  luxuriantly. 
Cocoanuts  are  also  represented ;  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon  are  fringed  with  these  palm-like  trees, 
the  wood  of  wliich  is  used  for  building.  We 
notice  also  "The  Great  Nepenthes"  (318),  from 
the  limestone  mountains,  Sarawak,  aud  a  purple 
variety;  "Tree  Ferns"  (326)  is  very  natirral ; 
so  is  the  "Pink  Lotus"  (328),  and  the  "Cinchona 
or  Qiiiuine  "  (329),  which  grows  on  lofty  moun- 
tains. The  "WUd  Banana"  (330);  "Banyan 
Trees  "  (360),  from  Java ;  coffee-berries  and 
flowers,  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  plants  are 
delineated,  and  the  student  of  botany  will  find 
Miss  North's  drawings  in  tliis  department  very 
reliable  and  interesting.  The  most  varied  vege- 
tation and  umbrageous  foliag-e,  from  the  flora  of 
tropical  to  that  of  alpine  regions  may  be  seen  in 
these  sketches,  and  the  exhibition,  would  have 
rather  gaiucd  if  there  had  been  fewer  of  the 
other  subjects.  As  wc  haveliinted,  there  is  a 
crudity  of  colouring  and  a  want  of  breadth  aud 
tone  in  the  landscapes,  faults  not  uncommon  in 
tho  works  of  lady  artists ;  but  those  are  some- 
what atoned  for  by  tho  immense  labour  tho  col- 
lection exhibits,  and  the  fidelity  to  nature  of 
many  of  the  sketches. 
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TEKKA-COTTA  DETATLS — MA2fSI0N  AT  CHELSEA. 

This  mansion  has  been  erected  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Collier,  on  the  Thame.?  Embank- 
ment at  Chelsea,  and  a  double-page  illustration 
of  the  front  elevation,  sections,  and  plans  was 
published  in  the  Buildixg  News  for  June  27th 
last.  Mr.  R.  Thene  Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the 
architect  from  whose  designs  and  under  whose 
superintendence  the  work  has  been  executed. 
To-day  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  double-page 
plate  of  enlarged  detail  drawings  illustrating  the 
cliief  portions  of  the  rather  rich  terra-cotta 
omamention  of  the  facade.  Good  details  of 
modem  terra-cotta  work  are  not  easily  met  with 
and  so  these  portions  given  to-day  will  be  found 
useful  by  om-  readers.  We  have,  from  time  to 
time,  given  similar  details  of  other  examples  of 
ornament  and  construction  in  this  material,  such 
as  the  series  of  plates  published  by  us  of  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  at  Kensington,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  'tt^aterhouse,  A.R.A.,  and  also  his 
Prudential  Buildings  in  Holbom,  as  well  as 
General  Scott's  Science  Schools  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Such  a  valuable  and  complete 
series  of  details  lias  never  been  published 
eslewhere,  and  the  suggestive  detail  by 
Mr.  Phenc  Spiers,  which  we  give  to- 
day, can  but  be  appreciated.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  general  elevation  it  'will  be  seen 
that  our  illustration  to-day  includes  the  oi'na- 
ment  to  the  main  pediment,  in  the  centre  of 
•which  the  date  of  erection  is  registered  in  a  panel. 
The  pot  of  flowers  in  the  panel  to  the  left  hand 
of  our  sheet  is  from  the  smaller  gable  over  the 
library  bay.  The  swag  in  the  centre  of  our 
plate,  is  from  the  main  cornice,  and  the  patera  is 
one  of  those  found  in  the  cornice  over  the  first- 
floor  windows.  Some  of  the  designs  of  these 
features  were  included  in  our  first  illustration. 
The  remaining  detail  in  to-day's  sheet  is  from 
the  entrance  porch,  which  as  a  whole  is  rather 
different  in  execution  from  our  smaller  drawing. 
The  detail  throughout  is  refined,  and  has  been 
executed  from  the  careful  studies  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Spiers. 

MUNICIPAL     OFFICES    AXD     FEEE     LIBEAEY,     LEEDS. 

These  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  a  nimiber  of  departments 
of  the  borough  business  that  are  now  scattered 
over  the  town  in  various  localities.  'When  they 
are  finished  and  occupied,  all  the  departments 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  municipal  offices  and 
the  town  hall.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  a 
large rateoffice  fortho  receiving  of  all  the  borough 
rates,  and  gas  and   water  rates,    and   separate 


offices  for  these  latter  departments.      The  first    The  remaimng  works  consist  of  removing  plaster 
floor -will  be  occupied  by  the  borough  engineers'         '  ij-~i         j^ 

offices,  and  those  of  the  sanitary  department,  and 
various  offices  for  rate-ooUectors,  &c.,  ■will  be 
placed  on  the  second  floor.  The  basement  will 
contain  waiting-room  for  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment, lamp-stores,  offices  for  smoke  and  cab 
inspectors,  house  for  porter,  heating  chamber, 
&c.  The  free  library  -will  also  be  accommodated 
in  the  building,  and  -svill  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  southern  side,  except  basement.  There  wUl 
be  on  the  ground-floor  a  general  reading-room- 
80ft.  by  40ft.,  and  a  women's  reading-room.  On 
the  first  floor  the  lending  library  and  on  the 
second  floor  the  reference  library  will  be  placed. 
There  wUl  also  be  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing that  may  be  used  for  picture  galleries  and 
museums.  Externally  the  style  adopted  is  akin 
to  that  kno-mi  as  Palladian,  but  freely  treated. 
The  front  towards  Calverley-street  has  a  pro- 
jecting centre,  in  which  is  the  entrance,  and  at 
each  end  a  projecting  wing,  all  of  them  carried 
up  as  pavilions  -with  high-pitched  roofs  and 
dormer  windows.  Above  the  rusticated  base- 
ment the  height  is  divided  into  two  orders,  and 
a  lofty  attic  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The 
orders  are  Corinthian,  the  pillars  at  the  entrance 
being  entire  and  coupled  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  the  others  beingthreo-quarter  colvmms  and 
pUasters  and  between  which  are  placed  the  win- 
dows, round  arched  and  deep  sunk.  The  prin- 
cipal architectural  features  internally  are  the 
entrance  hall,  which  has  two  rows  of  marble 
columns  supporting  a  deeply-coffered  -waggon 
vault,  the  two  staircases  to  offices  and  to  the 
Kbrary  separated  by  an  inner  hall  rising  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  -nith  glass  roof, 
and  with  open  arcades  to  it  for  admission  of 
light.  The  general  reading-room  has  also  on 
each  side  an  arcade  of  semicircular  arches  in 
stone,  on  granite  pillars,  the  ceiling  being  formed 
in  segment  vaults  of  terra-cotta,  of  various 
colours  in  pattern,  carried  on  -wroughtiron  beams, 
the  haunches  being  used  for  flues  to  extract  the 
foul  air  from  the  room.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
George  Corson,  of  Leeds.  Mr.  James  "W^ood  is 
the  contractor  for  the  work  up  to  the  groimd- 
iloor,  and  tenders  wUl  shortly  be  invited  for  the 
superstructure  and  iiuishing. 


SCHOOL  BOAUD   OFFICES,    LEEDS. 

The  School  Board  offices  adjoin  the  municipal 
offices,  and  are  similar  in  style  but  not  so  lofty. 
There  is  a  rusticated  basement  and  one  story  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  -with  a  lofty  attic  and 
balustrade,  and  a  high-pitched  roof.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  board-room,  committee-room, 
chief  clerk's  room,  and  rooms  for  the  staff  of 
clerks  and  attendance  officers.  The  upper  floor 
has  a  large  examination  room  with  separate 
stairs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  architect's  offices. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storerooms  for 
stationery,  books,  desks,  &c.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  George  Corson,  of  Leeds.  Messrs.  "Wilson 
and  Son  have  the  contract  for  mason  and  brick- 
work ;  Mr.  Britton  for  woodwork ;  "Watson, 
"U'^ormald  and  Co.,  slaters;  Braithwaite,  plum- 
bers ;  Bedford,  cast  iron ;  Hursficld,  wrought 
iron  beams  ;  Dawson  and  Nunnely,  fire-proof 
flooring  ;  Payle,  carving ;  Mountain,  plasterer  ; 
and  "Wood  and  Son,  painters. 

THE   CHUECH   OF   ST.    HELEN,    WOKCESTEH. 

An  interesting  church,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester, 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Helen  being  meutioned 
when  the  see  was  first  founded  in  a.d.  CSO. 
Since  this  time  more  than  one  church  has  been 
erected  and  destroyed  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  no  part  of  which  is  earher  than  end  of 
the  13th  centui-y,  and  all  that  remains  of  this 
being  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  wall  as  sho"v\-n 
in  the  illustration,  the  nave  arcades  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  south  wall  being  of  the  l.jth 
century,  the  north  aisle  and  east  end,  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  ;  the  tower  (which  contains  a 
good  peal  of  bells)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  east  window  having  been 
filled  -with  tracery  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  south  aisle  wall,  which  -n^as  built  at  two 
distinct  periods  -with  a  red  sandstone,  had  much 
perished  and  been  further  disturbed  by  the  ivy 
roots  which  completely  penetrated  the  walls;  the 
mullions  and  tracery  had  been  largely  renewed 
in  cement,  and  the  rain  penetrated  the  wall 
throughout,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  it.  The  new  aisle  wall  now 
building  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illu.stra- 
tion,  and  is  being  erected  on  the  old  foundations. 


ceiling  over  nave,  exposing  old  oak  roof,  and  re- 
tihng  saice,  and  putting  panelled  oak  ceiling 
over  the  two  eastern  bays  for  acoustic  purposes ; 
re-roofing  the  north  and  south  aisles,  opening 
out  the  western  arch  and  thro-wing  the  space 
imder  tower  into  the  church,  and  placing  the 
font  in  same ;  advancing  the  choir  one  bay 
farther  westward,  and  inclosing  same  -with  carved 
oak  screens,  with  clergy  and  choir  vestries  on 
either  side  ;  concreting  the  whole  area  of  the 
church,  which  is  full  of  vaults  and  graves ; 
rcflooring  and  reseating  the  whole  ;  laying  the 
chancel  -with  mosaic  paving,  and  heating  the 
church  thi'oughout  with  hot-water  ;  repairing  the 
tower  roof,  and  adding  an  oak  porch  to  the 
south  door.  The  seating  and  oak  screens  are 
postponed  until  sufficient  funds  are  in  hand  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  this  portion  of  the 
work.  Since  the  works  have  been  put  in  hand 
several  portions  of  the  earlier  church  have  been 
found  buUt  into  the  south  wall,  and  also  a  plan 
of  the  church,  dated  a.d.  1636,  showing  the 
arrangements  of  the  interior  of  the  church  at 
that  time  to  have  been  similar  to  those  now 
being  carried  out.  Mr.  T.  Collins  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  Aston  "Webb,  the  architect. 

PKEjnSES,    VICTOEIA-STEEET,    WESTIIINSTEE. 

This  building,  which  is  in  course  of  erection, 
will  contain  the  head  offices  of  the  National 
Penny  Bank,  Limited,  a  residence,  five  suites  of 
offices,  and  a  set  of  residential  chambers.  It  is 
beingerected  by  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  Esq. ,  and  several 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  National  Penny 
Bank,  especially  to  smt  its  requirements,  though 
beyond  taking  a  lease  of  the  part  required,  that 
institution  undertakes  no  responsibility,  and 
pays  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the  buUding.  The 
irregular  form  of  the  site,  combined  with  the 
varied  requirements  of  the  buUdiug,  presented 
many  difficulties  in  the  planning,  which  have, 
however,  been  o^'ercome  with  success.  The 
bank  is  on  the  ground  floor  ;  it  consists  of  an 
1_  shaped  room,  whose  extreme  dimensions  are 
TO'  0"  by  30'  0" ;  to  the  rear  is  a  committee-room, 
top  lighted,  '20'  0 '  by  1 6'  0" ;  in  the  basement 
is  a  strong  room  for  the  books,  also  store-rooms, 
lavatory,  &c.  The  porch  in  the  centre  gives 
access  to  two  entrances  and  staircases,  one  for  a 
residence ;  the  other  for  offices  and  chambers.  The 
materials  are  red  brick  and  buff  terra-cotta  with 
brindled  tUes  on  the  roofs.  Dennett's  arches 
are  used  for  the  fire-proof  floors.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Davis  will  supply  the  lifts,  viz.,  a  book-lift  to 
the  bank,  a  dinner-lift  to  the  residence,  and  a 
passenger-lift,  which  -will  servo  the  offi;es, 
chambers,  and  residence.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Canning  are  the  terra-cotta  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Gamble  ha-ving  prepared  the  models  for  the 
enriched  portions.  The  clerk  of  the  works  Is 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  builders  Messrs.  Aitchison 
and  "Walker,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Henn- 
man  and  Harrison,  of  9,  Bedford-row,  London. 
"U'ith  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  National  Penny  Bank 
the  following  facts  may  be  interesting.  The 
fii'st  branch  was  opened  at  Edgware-road,  in 
October,  1875,  and  since  that  time  twelve  other 
branches,  open  every  evening,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  London,  including 
the  Penny  Bank  specially  erected  for  the  com- 
pany in  Great  Eastern-street,  Shoreditch. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  mission-hall  now 
being  erected  by  the  Evangelisation  Society,  in 
LonRStone-road,  Eastbourne,  was  recently  laid 
by  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  Cornwell,  of  Eastbourne. 

The  first  portion  of  the  House  of  St.  Anne  of 
the  Little  Sisters,  at  Stoke  Newington,  was  blessed 
by  Cardinal  Manning  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  build- 
ing is  a  lofty  structure  in  red  brick.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Goldie  and  ChUd,  and  Messrs.  Roberts, 
of  Islington,  the  builders. 

A  school-church,  costing  £1,500,  and  intended  to 
accommodate  300  worshippers,  was  opened  at 
Highfield-lane,  Keighley,  last  week.  The  architect 
has  been  Mr.  J.  P.  Bailey,  of  Keighley,  and  his 
design  is  Gothic. 

About  40ft.  of  the  old  quay  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  East  India  import  docks  sunk  bodily 
several  feet  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  caiTying 
with  it  part  of  the  wool  warehouses  abutting  on 
the  quay.  The  settlement  was  caused  by  the 
sapping  of  the  foundations  by  dredging  operations, 
and  will  cost  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  repair. 
The  quay  was  constructed  in  1806. 
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THE  KING'S  SCHOOL,  "WARWICK. 

IN  accordance  with  a  recent  scheme  of  the 
Enduwed  Schools  Commissioners,  whereby 
certain  charitable  foundations  and  endowments 
in  the  to'ivn  of  Warwick  have  been  combined 
with  the  ancient  Grammar  School  of  the  founda- 
tion of  King  Henrj'  VIII. 's  into  one  trust 
under  the  name  of  the  King-'s  New  School,  the 
new  buildings  are  opened  to-day.  The  structure, 
which  consists  of  three  separate  buildings,  with 
a  frontage  of  SOGtt. ,  has  been  erected  on  a  healthy 
site  of  more  than  12  acres,  about  -jOO  yards  from 
Warwick  Castle.  The  style  is  Tudor,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  with  red  brick,  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  steep  tiled  roofs,  with 
Ruabon  tiles.  With  boarders  and  noa-boarders 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  2.50  pupils. 
The  large  school-room  is  60ft.  by  30ft.  wide,  and 
has  an  open-timbered  roof  springing  from  stone 
corbels.  The  main  dining-haU,  which  wUl  be 
fitted  up  for  120  boys,  is  44ft.  long  by  24ft.  wide. 
There  are  eight  class-rooms,  including  a  chemical 
laboratory,  averaging  25ft.  long  by  18ft.  wide. 
The  chipel  is  56ft.  long  and  25ft.  6in.  wide,  and 
is  in  communication  with  the  main  building  by 
means  of  a  cloister.  There  are  two  small  tran- 
septs, and  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Bchool  building.  The  seats  will  be  lengthways, 
and,will  accommodate  about  200  persons.     T!ie 


lent  by  the  owners ;  and  the  showing  of  goods  by 
manufacturers.  The  fir^t  would  be  the  attractive 
the  second  the  profitable  part  of  the  exhibition, 
but  he  believed  both  would  be  of  general  interest, 
and  would  be  productive  of  good  resiilts  upon 
church  furniture  and  decorations  in  raising 
the  public  taste,  and  giving  opportunities  for 
discriminating  between  artistic  and  common- 
place work.  Another  class  of  exhibits,  that  of 
original  work  by  architects  and  artists,  would  be, 
he  anticipated,  an  expensive  but  popular  branch. 
He  had  received  from  the  council  of  the  Albert 
Hall  a  letter,  which  he  read,  stating  that  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
building  for  such  an  exhibition  on  receiving 
assurances  that  it  would  be  properly  carried  out 
and  that  their  conditions  of  loan  would  be  com- 
plied -n-ith.  A  free  conversational  discussion 
took  place  on  questions  of  management,  finance, 
and  scope.  Mr.  Bray  having  explained  in  detail 
the  scheme,  Mr.  Micklethwalte,  F.S.A.,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Seddon  in  the  chair,  suggested 
that  the  exhibition  should  not  be  made  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical,  but  this  was  opposed  by  the 
Rev.  Ben.  OUel  and  others.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
pointed  out  that  the  primary  point  was  to  obtain 
the  promise  of  loan  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
English  Church  art  scattered  over  the  country, 
which  have  never  been  brought  together,  and  of 
obtainins  for  this   end   the   confidence  and  co- 


mi.xed  manure  as  at  present  just  as  there  ia  a 
demand  for  it,  or  concentrate  the  whole  to  a  dry 
manure.  For  this  purpose  the  ashes,  &c. ,  are  to 
be  collected  in  ash-tubs,  which  will  be  discharged 
on  the  ground  level,  and  lifted  by  an  elevator 
and  cast  into  an  automatic  cinder  screen,  which 
will  separate  the  material  into  fine  ash  and  coarse 
material ;  the  ash  will  be  shot  into  a  cart,  re- 
moved, and  mixed  with  such  portion  of  pail 
contents  as  will  furnish  a  saleable  manure  suffi- 
cient for  local  demand  ;  the  coarser  portion  will 
be  discharged  at  the  top  of  Fryer's  patent 
destructor  furnace,  which  wiU  destroy  and  reduce 
any  material  containing  only  a  small  portion  of 
combustible  matter.  It  is  almost  self -feeding. 
The  heat  of  combustion  will  be  utilised  to  gene- 
rate steam  for  fiimi.shiug  the  power  for  working 
the  machinery.  Secondly,  the  street  sweepings, 
including  vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  will  be 
discharged  on  ground  level,  raised  by  an  elevator 
to  a  platform,  and  passed  thi-ough  Fryer's  patent 
carboniser,  which  will  convert  the  street  garbage, 
&c.,  into  charcoal.  This  furnace  wiU  be  heated 
with  a  portion  of  the  sifted  cinders  from  the 
ash-tubs.  Thirdly,  the  pail  contents  will  be 
emptied  on  the  ground  level  into  a  covered  tank, 
and  conveyed  by  a  chain  pmnp  into  an  elevated 
air-tight  store  tank.  Ha%-ing  been  mixed  with 
some  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia,  the  tliicker  por- 
tion  wUl   settle   to   bottom   of    tank,    and   any 
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house  for  the  head-master,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
MacMichael,  M.A.,  consists  on  the  ground-floor 
of  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  study, 
together  with  pantry,  kitchen,  .scullery,  &c.,  and 
with  ten  bedrooms  above.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
chapel  there  is  also  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  school.  The  bedrooms  of  the  under- 
masters  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  exercise 
an  oversight  over  the  dormitories,  which  are 
fitted  up  on  the  cubicle  principle.  'The  tower  of 
the  main  building  reaches  an  altitude  of  S5ft., 
and  the  general  effect  is  very  imposing.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Cundall,  Leamington.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  MUverton,  and 
the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Timms.  The  contract 
price  for  the  chapel  was  £1,500;  the  school 
building,  £12,000 ;  and  the  total  cost  about 
£1.5,000. 

PROPOSED  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART 
EXHIBITION. 

A  PRELIMINARY  meeting  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  eccle- 
siastical art  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1S51,  2, 
A'ictoria-street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to 
discusstheadvisability  of  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
art  exhibition  next  summer.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Major-Gen.  Scott,  voted  to 
the  chair,  and  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  scheme,  wliich  he  cou.'^idered  good  and 
feasible,  and  trusted  that  it  would  bo  taken  up 
by  a  committee  of  influence  and  experience.  He 
read  several  letters  apologising  for  non-attend- 
ance, including  one  from  Dr.  Irons  which,  as 
he  said,  contained  the  raisoii  d'etre  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  sentence,  "  ecclesiastical  art  has  long 
drifted  about  with  but  Uttle  guidance,  and  is  in 
danger  of  making  the  world  fancy  that  mediicval 
works  are  everything."  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Bray,  explained  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  proposed  exhibition,  which  woidd  neces- 
sarily be  a  combination  of  two  totally  distinct 
things  :  a  display  of  objects  worthy  of  imitation 
or  interesting  from  their   character  or  history. 


operation  of  owners  of  these  objects.  After  a 
full  discussion  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Major  Heales,  F.S.A. ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Black- 
bume,  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  of  next 
year,  and  a  provisional  council  was  appointed  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  call  an 
adjourned  meeting. 


PROPOSED  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS 

AT  WARRINGTON. 
TTTE  have  received  a  report  by  Mr.  T.  Long- 
*  '  din,  borough  surveyor  of  Warrington, 
on  the  proposed  alterations  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  Manure  Deptit,  Longford,  the  intended 
scheme  for  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Town 
Coimcil.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  have  for  some  time  had  in 
operation  an  ash-tub  and  pail  system  of  collec- 
tion which,  although  it  has  worked  faii'ly  well, 
has  not  proved  satisfactory.  For  example,  it 
has  been  found — 1st.  That  the  burning  of  the 
ashes  to  reduce  bulk  and  produce  fine  ash  for 
mixing  purposes  gives  rise  to  offensive  efflu%-ia, 
which  have  been  complained  of.  2nd.  Owing  to 
neighbouring  towns,  wliich  have  lately  adopted 
the  pail  system,  competing  in  the  sale  of  a  mixed 
manure,  the  sales  have  decreased ;  and  the  price  has 
had  to  be  reduced  25  per  cent.,  notwithstanding 
which  the  stock  has  increased  to  a  large  extent, 
for  which  no  shed  accommodation  exists.  3rd. 
In  consequence  of  the  manure  haring  to  be 
mixed  outside  and  remaining  so  long  on  hand,  it 
loses  much  of  its  Taluabl;  properties,  as  the 
liquid  drains  away,  causes  loss  of  weight,  and 
threatens  to  become  a  dangerous  nuisance.  The 
total  weight  of  material  from  ashes,  street 
sweepings,  and  pail  contents  during  the  last 
twelve  months  is  11, .560  tons.  After  considering 
various  proposals,  the  committee  have  decided 
to  carrj-  out  a  .system  that  deals  with  the  three 
classes  of  refuse  promptly,  which  reduces  the 
bulk  and  removes  all  dangerous  accumulations. 
This  method,  it  is  believed,  wiU  enable  the 
committee    to   supply   a   certain    proportion   of 


odour  conveyed  to  the  destructor  furnace.  The 
thin  part  is  drawn  off  into  two  evaporators  or 
cylinders,  where  the  liquid  becomes  partially 
concentrated  ;  the  contents  are  then  di"awn  off 
into  the  "  Firman's  Dryer,"  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  thicker  part  or  sediment  of  the  store- 
tank.  "The  pad  contents  is  admitted  into  the 
'  Dryer '  at  the  consistency  of  thin  mud  ;  after 
treatment  it  emerges  as  a  dry  powder,  resembling 
guano  in  appearance  and  quality,  and  realising 
a  price  commensurate  with  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  it  contains."  The  report  states  that, 
"  on  the  proposed  new  system  with  the  quantity 
of  present  collections  the  following  will  be  the 
saleable  product : — 

3,200  tons  mixed  manure, 

1,000  ,,  sand, 
700  ,,  charcoal, 
290  ,,  concentrated  manure, 
which  represents  an  estimated  money  value  of 
£2,260."  The  working  expenses  of  the  pro- 
posed system  will  be  about  £468,  showing  a 
decrease  of  £92  in  favour  of  it ;  the  cost  of  the 
old  system  for  the  twelve  months  being  £560. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  proposed  mode  of 
collection  and  treatment  will  be,  that  all  offensive 
gases  will  be  removed,  and  that  sweepings  will 
not  have  to  be  carted  to  "tips."  Mr.  Longdin's 
report  is  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  works, 
and  detail  drawings  of  Fryer's  Destructor, 
Boiler,  Carboniser,  &o. ,  and  to  those  interested 
in  this  mode  of  utilisation  will  be  found  of  value. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 

Tl"TION. 
"^HE  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
ustitution  was  held  on  Thursday  week  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  Mr.  Edward  Conder,  President, 
in  the  chair.  In  the  report,  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Major  Brutton,  the  committee  point  out 
how  ijnperatively  necessary  it  is  that  new  sub- 
scribers should  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  those 
the  institution  has  lost  by  death.  They,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  all  connected  with  the  building 
interests  for  their  aid  in  sujiport  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  After  thanking  3Ir.  Conder  "for  his 
generous  liberaUty  and  energetic  efforts ' '  durin_ 
the  year  of  his  presidency,  the  report  states 
that  seven  pensioners  were  elected  dui'ing  the 
past  year,  and  two  widows  of  pensioners  had 
become  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners under  Ride  III.  Notwithstanding  the 
exceptionally  severe  winter  and  the  great  age  of 
most  of  the  female  pensioners,  not  one  of  them 
had  succumbed,  but  the  committee  regretted  to 
announce  that  six  male  pensioners  had  been  cut 
off,  all  of  them,  however,  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
yoimgest  being  76  and  the  oldest  90  years  of  age. 
The  deceased  pensioners  had  been  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  for  periods  ranging 
from  six  to  14  years,  the  average  being  10  years, 
In  conclusion  the  report  announced  that  the 
annual  dinner  wUl  be  held  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern  on  Nov.  Gth  next.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  total  income  of  £2,743  lis., 
including  £671  Us.  .3d.  balance  from  last  year  : 
£794  18s.  annual  subscriptions,  £5.32  3s.  6d. 
donations,  £80  profita  of  annual  ball,  £612 
dividends  on  Consols.  The  sum  paid  to  pen- 
sioners was  £1,332  19s.,  £200  had  been  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  Consols,  and  a  balance  of 
£846  10s.  7d.  remained  at  the  bankers.  The 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sth-ling, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  the  chairman 
congratulating  the  Institution  upon  the  satis- 
factory nature  of  the  report,  and  expressing 
satisfaction  that  the  prevailing  depression  had 
not  particularly,  if  at  aU,  affected  the  building 
trade.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  and  trustees;  to  the 
treasm-er  (Mr.  George  Plucfcnett),  who  was 
re-elected  ;  to  the  committee,  to  the  hon.  sec.  for 
the  baU  (Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble),  to  the  hon. 
auditors  (Messrs.  J.  H.  Hunter,  J.  Crnttenden, 
and  R.  J.  'Ward),  who  were  re-elected  ;  and  to 
the  secretary.  Major  Brutton  (on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  New,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jeremish 
Long,  of  Brighton).  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


INUNDATIONS  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
General  Morin  mode  an  interesting  report 
on  the  works  of  Engineer  Dausse  relative  to 
embankment  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  Extending 
the  question,  he  studied  the  inundations  of  large 
rivers  in  general,  with  the  best  means  propased 
for  preventing  their  terrible  effects.  The  recent 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  a  populous  city  in 
Hungary  renders  the  subject  of  much  public 
public  interest  at  present. 

At  Rome,  the  flood  of  the  Tiber  in  December, 
1870,  caused  grave  disasters.  The  ever-in- 
creasing obstruction  of  the  river  exposes  to 
inundation  several  olosely-poptdated  quarters, 
and  the  principal  public  monuments. 

An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Italian 
Government.  The  Commissioners  thought  they 
must  exercise  great  reserve  with  reference  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by  M.  Daus.se, 
viz.,  deepening  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river  so 
a«  to  restore  the  navigation,  at  present  inter- 
rupted. The  project  of  the  Government  was  to 
keep  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  Rome, 
between  quay- walls  IS  metres  in  height,  and 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  streets. 

Taking  up,  first,  the  question  of  the  embank- 
ment of  rivers.  General  Morin  indicates  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  certain  arrange- 
ments that  are  thought  to  be  preservative. 

A  stirdy  of  the  regime  of  great  rivers  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  appreciate  the  real  value  and 
utility  of  embankments. 

In  rivers  with  movable  bottoms  there  are 
often  formed  deposits  which  hinder  navigation, 
not  allowing  sufficient  draught  of  water.  To 
prevent  these  deposits  dredging  is  insufficient. 
According  to  General  Morin,  the  best  arrange- 
ment appears  to  he  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Po. 

Submersible  dykes  are  formed  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  The  object  of  these  is  to  protect 
against  average  floods  the  rich  and  fertile  plains 
which  are  left  in  the  greater  bed  of  the  river, 
and  are  called  <7ofr;(C5.  In  order  that  the  dykes 
in  question  may  not  prevent  the  waters  of  great 
floods  from  expanding  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  greater  bed,  it  is  prescribed  that  their  top 
should  be  T.'jO  metres  below  the  gTeat  insubmer- 
sible  dykes.  These  dykes,  then,''have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  river  in  times  when  its  waters 


are  low,  thus  forming  a  channel,  which  ~S1. 
Dausse  calls  a  dtdts.  Hence  the  velocity  of  the 
water  is  increased,  having  the  effect  of  carrying 
off  sand  and  gravel  that  would  otherwise  be  de- 
posited. In  the  floods  of  summer  the  waters  of 
the  river  spread  into  the  fluvian  plains  and 
fertilise  them. 

Similar  dykes  to  those  of  the  Po  were  formed 
on  the  Moselle  in  183-5,  and  by  this  means  navi- 
gation is  rendered  possible  between  Metz  and 
Frouard.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  du  Nord,  by  construct- 
ing dykes  which  have  necessitated  an  expense  of 
515,000  francs,  have  succeeded  in  '*  conquering  " 
from  the  ocean  and  transforming  into  cultivable 
land  502  hectares,  representing  a  value  of 
1,740,000  francs. 

The  reporter  points  out,  further,  that  the  in- 
submersible  dykes  formed  on  the  banks  of  great 
watercourses  often  occasion  serious  dangers, 
and  he  recalled  the  fact  that  in  1840  the  ItaUan 
engineer,  Paleocapa,  when  consulted  as  to  the 
regularisation  of  the  course  of  the  Theiss,  had 
advised  to  leave  between  the  dykes  an  interval 
of  several  hundred  fathoms.  His  advice  was 
not  listened  to ;  the  dykes  were  constructed  on 
the  very  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  terrible 
disaster  of  the  town  of  Szegedin  was  the  sad 
consequence. 

Jin  rhiime,  the  large  dykes  should  he  placed 
5  or  6  metres  from  the  border  of  rivers  and 
streams,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the  inundation  a 
space  sufficient  to  extend  itself  in  without 
danger. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Beaumabis. — ^The  prize  of  £10  10s.  for  the  best 
approved  design  for  an  obelisk  on  a  pedestal  to 
be  erected  on  Tower-hill,  Beaumaris,  as  the 
Bulkeley  Memorial,  has  attracted  no  less  than 
fifty  designs  ;  indeed  more  than  that  niuuber 
have  been  received.  The  object  of  the  monu- 
ment is  to  serve  as  a  landmark  for  seamen,  and 
the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  £1,100.  The  material 
proposed  is  Pennon  stone.  The  committee  meet 
at  Bangor  to  consider  the  plans  on  Monday  next, 
the  4th  inst. 

"Owen  Jones"  Peizes,  1879. — This  compe- 
tion  was  instituted  in  1878  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  as  trustees  of  the  sum  of  £400, 
presented  to  them  by  the  Owen  Jones  Memorial 
Committee,  being  the  balance  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  that  fund,  upon  trust  to  expend  the 
interest  thereof  in  prizes  to  the  "  Students  of  the 
Schools  of  Art  who  in  annual  competition  pro- 
duce the  best  Designs  for  Household  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Wall-papers,  and  Hangings,  Damask, 
Chintzes,  ifcc,  regulated  by  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Osven  Jones."  Each  prize  consists  of 
a  bound  copy  of  Owen  Jones'  "Principles  of 
Design,"  a  bronze  medal,  and  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  fund  admits  of.  The  prizes  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  annual  competi- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
present  year: — 1.  T.  W.  Bradburn,  School  of 
Art,  Coalbrookdale — Design  for  a  Mosaic.  2. 
Mary  Denley,  St.  Mary's  School  of  Art,  West- 
minster, S.W. — Design  for  a  carpet.  3.  Joseph 
Castle,  School  of  Art,  Grammar  School,  Man- 
chester— Design  for  a  Chintz. 


PAELIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

East  Indian  PmsLic  Woeks. — The  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  on  East  India  Public  Works 
presented  their  report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
last  week.  They  recommend  that  not  more  than 
£2,500,000  should  be  borrowed  yearly  for  pubUo 
works,  and  that  the  loan  shoidd  be  raised  in 
India.  They  also  propose  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  Cooper's  Hill  Institute, 
and  a  larger  employment  of  natives.  We  hear, 
in  connection  with  the  Cooper's  HUl  Institute, 
that  a  movement  finds  favour  among  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  that  College  to  throw  it  open 
to  the  general  public,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Institute  of 
CivU  Engineers. 

The  Natural  History  MtTSEinr. — Mr.  E. 
Jenkins  complained  on  Weduesdnj'  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  cost  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Ken.sington,  and  the 
original  estimate,  wliich,  he  contended,  amounted 
to  a  deception  on  the  House. — Mr.  B.  Hope 
attributed  the    cost    of    this    building   to    the 


British  Museum  authorities  and  the  'ast  two 
Liberal  Governments,  and  Mr.  Rylands  also 
spoke  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Noel  deaied  that 
there  had  been  any  concealment,  and  explained 
that  the  increase  had  arisen  naturally  from  the 
rise  in  prices,  ttc. 


Btkee. — The  new  Board  schools  at  Byker 
were  opened  on  Monday.  They  are  the  fourth 
set  of  schools  opened  by  the  Newcastle  School 
Board.  The  schools  are  erected  to  accommodate 
1,064  eliildren,  namely  300  boys,  300  girls,  and 
464  infants.  The  architecture  is  of  a  simple 
English  Domestic  type,  with  mullioned  and 
transomed  windows.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
tower  about  100ft.  in  height,  used  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  Shafts  for  extracting  air  are 
carried  from  it  to  all  the  rooms ;  and  an  upward 
current  will  be  maintained  by  the  heat  from  a 
furnace  in  the  basement.  All  the  external  walls 
are  of  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  flat 
red  tiles.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
the  firm  of  Austin,  Johnson,  and  Hicks,  New- 
castle, who  was  also  the  architect  for  the  Snow- 
street  Board  School.  Messrs.  Grey  and  Humble 
have  been  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son has  been  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of 
the  site  was  £1,815  ;  contract,  £7,867  ;  furniture 
and  fittings,  £647  15s.  ;  architect's  commission 
and  other  expenses  of  superintendence,  £500; 
flagging  and  paving,  £500 ;  contingencies  and 
legal  expenses,  £200. 

Dkiffield. — The  foimdation  and  comer-stones 
were  laid  on  Wednesday  week  of  a  new  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel  at  Driffield.  As  the 
premises  around  the  chapel  are  shut  off  from 
the  streets  of  the  town,  the  architect  has  eon- 
fined  his  attention  for  external  appearance  solely 
to  the  front,  and  here  he  has  placed  a  portico  of 
Ionic  design  and  semi- octagonal  in  shape,  which 
wiU  be  constructed  of  Whitby  stone  with  fillings- 
in  of  pres.sed  red  bricks.  Intemallv,  the  chapel 
will  be  90ft.  long,  5Sft.  wide,  and  42ft.  high  from 
floor  to  centre  part  of  ceiling.  There  will  be  a 
gallery  all  round,  5  seats  deep  at  the  sides  and 
pulpit  end,  and  8  seats  deep  in  the  front  gallery. 
The  area  or  space  in  clear  of  the  gallery  fronts 
will  be  54ft.  by  29ft.  The  accommodation  will 
be  for  1,187  persons.  Transversely  the  chapel 
wUl  be  divided  into  3  widths,  as  nave  and 
aisles ;  the  nave  being  32ft.  wide.  The  organ 
and  choir  are  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  there  will  be  a  staircase  on  each 
side  of  same,  communicating  with  the  side  and 
end  galleries  and  the  vestries  and  class-rooms  in 
rear  of  the  chapel.  There  will  be  seven  such 
rooms  altogether.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  9,  Montagiie-street,  Russell-square,  London, 
and  1,  St.  Peter's-square,  Manchester,  is  the 
arcliitect.     The  contracts  amount  to  £5,100. 

METEoroLiTAN  BoAKD  OP  WoKKS. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  the  works 
committee  brought  up  a  report,  explaining  that 
they  are  prevented  from  carrying  out  the 
proposed  new  streets  from  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  to  Charing-cross  and  from  Regent-eircus 
to  Oxford-street,  in  consequence  of  the  clause 
which  compels  the  board  to  provide  house 
accommodation  equal  to  the  number  of  persons 
displaced.  This,  if  carried  out,  it  was  remarked, 
would  necessitate  the  lining  of  the  proposed  new 
arterial  thoroughfares  with  double  rows  of 
lofty  barrack-like  workmen's  dwellings,  to  the 
great  and  permanent  pecuniary  loss  of  the  rate- 
payers. Nothing  could  be  done  unless  the  Act 
authorising  these  improvements  were  amended, 
so  as  to  release  the  board  from  these  embarrassing 
necessities.  The  report  was  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  circulated. 

MixE  End. — The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
situate  between  Globe-road  and  James-street, 
MUe  End-road,  and  within  five  or  six  minutes' 
.walk  of  Bethnal  Green,  was  consecrated  on 
Wednesday.  The  new  church  is  in  the  style  of 
the  early  part  of  the  1 3th  century  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  The  superstructure 
is  of  the  ordinary  yellow  stock  bricks,  dressed 
with  stone,  the  walls  being  covered  with  plaster 
inside.  The  extreme  length  outside  is  125ft., 
and  the  width  65ft.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
of  the  s.amo  width,  and  open  from  end  to  end 
without  any  intervening  arch,  a  dwarf  screen 
wall  dividing  the  raised  chancel  floor  from  the 
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nare.  A  natural  slope  of  the  ground  upwards 
from  west  to  east  has  Ijoen  followed  in  layinj? 
the  floor  of  the  nave.  A  heaTy  expenditure  had 
to  he  incurred  in  laying  the  foundations,  ahout 
£1,400  heing  spent  on  woi'k  helow  ground;  the 
superstrueture  of  the  chiu-ch  has  cost  £G,900, 
esclusire  of  lighting,  heating,  and  contingent 
expenses,  and  the  parish-room  and  class-room 
hare  added  £1,400  to  the  expense. 

Newtox  Beomswoli). — The  parish  church  of 
this  village  was  reopened,  after  restoration,  on 
Wednesday  weclc.  The  church,  which  is  a 
small  edifice,  is  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  south  porch,  and 
chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire.  The  chancel  is 
of  the  Perpendicular  or  Early  Decorated  peiiod, 
the  nave  and  the  porch  being  of  the  Later  Per- 
pendicular style.  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Baker,  archi- 
tect, of  Dane's  Inn,  London,  was  some  time 
since  instructed  to  draw  up  plans,  and  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Green  and  Hull, 
builders  and  contractors,  of  WeUinghorough, 
Mr.  F.  Mayflcld  being  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  necessary  alterations  and  rep.airs 
were  of  a  very  extensive  character.  The  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  was  so  much  out  of  the  jicr- 
pendioular  that  a  portion  of  it  had  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuUt.  A  portion  was  left  standing, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  sedilia.  The  whole  of 
the  church  has  been  uudorpinned  from  end  to 
end.  The  buttre.s.ses  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  have  been  replaced  by  buttresses  of  a  similar 
character,  but  of  stronger  propoitions.  The 
windows  of  the  chancel  have  been  taken  out  and 
refixed,  and  the  windows  througliout  the 
church  have  been  entirely  reglazcd.  An.  addi- 
tional window  has  been  made  in  the  tower.  A 
vestry  has  been  constructed  out  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  chamber  of  a  chantry 
priest.  A  new  doorway  has  been  made  as  the 
entrance  to  this  vestry.  The  old  roof,  which  was 
of  the  Late  Perpendicrdar  period,  was  of  oak.  It 
has  been  taken  out  and  repaired,  new  portions 
being  added  where  necessary.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  has  also  been  restored  to  its  original 
shape  :  it  is  of  arched  deal,  with  oak  ribs.  A 
new  tile  roof  has  been  made,  and  a  gable  cross 
has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
roof.  The  old  stone  and  wood  floor  has  been 
taken  up,  and  a  floor  of  Maw's  tiles  substituted. 

NOETH  LONDOX  COIXEOIATE  ScnOOL  FOE  GlELS. 

— The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  St. 
Pancras  on  the  ISth  ult.  to  open  the  new  building 
of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls 
in  Sandall-road.  The  lower  school  was  opened 
12  months  ago,  and  the  upper  school  on 
Friday  week.  It  will  cost  £20,000,  including 
buildiiigs  and  land,  and  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  by  Mes.srs. 
Adamson.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  Queen  Anne 
style.  The  plan  comprises  class-rooms  for  30, 
each  opening  into  the  central-  hall.  The  building 
is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  pine  dado,  a 
thnher  roof,  and  a  gallery  supported  by  a  colon- 
nade of  Mansfield  stone  piers  and  arches  Else- 
where are  a  cooking-school,  kitchen,  and  science 
lecture-room,  music-room,  drawing-school  and 
gymnasium.  The  lower  school  has  cost  £20,000, 
including  buildings  and  land,  and  the  900  pupils 
are  pro^-ided  with  buildings  suitably  arranged 
for  higher  education  at  a  cost  of  £35,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £36  a  head.  The  upper  school  just 
opened  is  an  example  of  the  "hall-passage" 
system,  all  class-rooms  opening  directly  into  the 
hall.  No  inconvenience  is  practically  found  in 
worldng  this  plan,  for  the  hall  and  class-rooms 
are  never  both  engaged  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Tlie  ventilation  is  so  arranged  that  the 
entire  cubic  space  of  air-contents  can  bo  changed 
within  the  hour.  We  illustrated  Mr.  Robins' 
designs  on  April  27,  187",  and  June  21,  1878. 

Stock,  Essex. — The  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  was  opened  by  Cardinal  Manning 
on  the  16th  July.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Buckler  of  Hereford- 
square,  and  is  Norman  in  style.  It  is  46ft.  long 
by  20ft.  wide,  with  semicircular  apse,  and  seats 
1 10  persons.  The  altar  is  of  white  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  columns  and  shelves.  The  rercdos 
consists  of  three  Norman  arches  with  sculptures 
of  Our  Lady  of  Jlount  Carmel  and  two  adoring 
angels.  The  tabernacle,  of  polished  and  carved 
alabaster,  with  a  brass  door,  is  set  with  jewels 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  columns  of  red 
serpentine.  The  domed  canopy  rises  to  the 
height  of  16ft.  and  has  at  the  comers  busts  of 
archangels  with  gilt  emblems  and  is  sunnounted 
by  a  cross,  having  on  either  side  an  angel  with 


outspread  wings.  The  rercdos  is  semicircular, 
following  the  apse.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  con- 
tains niches  sTipported  on  columns  of  red  Irish 
marble  within  which  arc  incensing  angels, 
while  in  the  spandrels  are  brilliant  spar-jewels, 
and  the  whole  is  fiuished  ott'  by  a  cornice  of 
highly  carved  foliage.  At  cither  angle  of  the 
reredos  is  a  red  serpentine  pillar,  on  which  is  an 
angel  holding  an  inscribed  tjcroll.  The  angels, 
tabernacle,  and  some  of  the  mouldings  are  picked 
out  with  gold.  The  roof  is  barrel-vaulted.  All 
the  decorations  and  sculpture  are  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Cheltenham. 

SuxDEELiND. — The  Sunderland  Museum  and 
Library  Buildings,  wliich  have  been  in  the 
course  of  erection  since  September,  1877,  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  edifice  will  be  opened  about 
the  latter  part  of  this  year.  The  structure  is 
Classic  in  style,  and  the  principal  front  is  nearly 
200fl.  long.  The  elevation  of  the  Borough-road 
front  is  ornamented  by  stone  columns,  a  cen- 
tral dome,  and  pavilion  roofs.  The  principal 
entrance  under  the  central  dome  opens  into  an. 
entrance  hall  4Sft.  long  by  3.5ft.  -wide.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  the  museum,  75ft.  long  and  35ft. 
wide,  and  a  curator's  room,  20ft.  by  15ft.  A 
gallery  is  formed  round  the  walls  of  the  museum, 
on  a  level  with  the  first-floor  rooms,  and  this 
gallery  is  reached  from  the  museimi  by  a  circular 
ornamental  metal  staircase.  The  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  masonry  work  is  Mr.  Robert 
AUison,  of  Wliitbum.  All  the  rest  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Messrs. 
J.  and  T.  TQlman,  of  Sunderland,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 
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The  Bishop  of  London  consecrated,  on  Tuesday 
week,  St.  Dunstan's  Church  and  vicarage,  recently 
erected  in  East  Acton,  on  the  grounds  of  Perriu's 
Charity,  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The  church 
is  of  red  brick,  and  has  a  nave  75ft.  long  and 
chancel  36ft.  long ;  the  spire  is  136ft.  high.  The 
total  cost  has  been  £20,000. 

The  local  authority  of  Mauchline,  N.B.,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Monday  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme  for  draining  the  whole  town  immedi- 
ately, and  instructed  their  engineer.  Mi'.  Pearson, 
C.E.,  of  liilmarnock,  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Martyrs'  Memorial,  at  Stratford,  E.,  will  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Earl  of  Shaf  tesbmy,  to-morrow 
(Saturday).  Mr.  J.  Newman,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  H.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Ditchling,  Susses, 
are  the  contractors.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£1,000. 

Additional  school  huUdings  are  ahout  to  be 
erected  at  Pentyrch,  near  Cardiff,  from  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Sir.  Evan  John,  of  Pentwyn. 

The  Torquay  Local  Board  agreed  last  week  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  .£5,000,  for  the  erection  of  stables  and 
workshops  for  the  local  board  in  Market-street. 
The  surveyor's  estimate  of  cost  of  buildings  was 
£4,500. 

The  new  church  for  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Lin- 
coln, was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  church  has  cost  £3,630,  and  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  of  Montagu-place,  W.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  F.  Binns,  of  Lincoln. 

A  stained-glass  memorial  window  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Innellan  parish  church,  N.B.  It  is  of 
three  lights,  that  in  the  centre  representing 
(John  XX.  10)— Onr  Saviour  with  Mary  in  the 
garden— and  the  side  lights  hsiug  occupied  by 
figures  of  Peter  and  Johu.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kier,  of  Glasgow. 

New  hoard  schools,  erected  by  the  Cardiff  School 
Board  at  Adamsdown  and  in  South  Church-street, 
were  opened  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  new  Dean  of 
LlandafV,  yesterday  (Thursday). 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  fortlie  Advancement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  last  week,  may  be  noted  that  of 
the  president.  Sir  llobert  Collier,  which  was  a 
masterly  discourse  on  landscape  painting,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  and  the  first  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Barrows,  which  has  been  appointed  to  put  on 
record  a  list  and  description  vi  all  the  ancient 
barrows  iu  the  county,  with  a  view  to  their  identi- 
fication ;  the  latter  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  11.  N. 
Worth,  r.G.S. 

An  art  treasures  exhibition  was  opened  at  Darwen 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington. 


TO  CORIIESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  rcspon.'^ible  for  tlie  opinions  of 
our  coiTcspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  conunuiiications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDIT0E,3I, 
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Coiitspfonlitiict 


PLANS    OF    FARM-BX'ILDINGS   AT 

KILBL'RN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuTLDCfO  News. 

SiE, — I  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Drake  for  using 
the  same  nom  <le  plume  as  he  did  to  bis  plans. 

Mr.  Drake  a,ssirmes  that  I  purposely  adopted 
the  pscii(lo>ii/m,  whereas,  the  fact  is,  I  looked  at 
the  plans  alone,  and  when  I  wrote  my  letter 
could  not  have  told  anyone  the  title  of  a  single 
assumed  signature. 

Mr.  D.  condemns  me  for  my  stricttu-e  on  the 
plans,  bceaiisc,  on  his  assumption,  I  am  one  of  the 
"disappointed  competitors."  He  is  mistaken 
in  this.  I  am  not  an  architect,  but  a  practical 
farmer.  I  had  no  hand  in  cither  of  the  plans 
exhibited,  so  his  brotherly  rebulce  is  inapplicable 
to  me. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  not  unnatur- 
ally supposes  that  I  am  "suffering  from  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  so  keenly  experienced  by 
alf  the  competitors,"  of  course  under  the  cir- 
cum.stancfs  detailed  above,  I  am  not  an  interested 
party,  and  cannot,  therefore,  share  in  the 
sympathy  thus  so  considerately  expressed.  I 
siiall  defer  my  answer  to  his  declaimer  until  I 
see  the  jjioto  of  his  plans.  I  hope  these  may  be 
given  entire,  -without  amendment. 

I  take  leave  to  add  that  I  can  readily  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  who  sent  in  plans. 
They  were  evidently  got  up  at  great  expense  and 
trouble,  and  many  of  them  deserved  a  substan- 
tial recognition. 
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One  of  the  judges,  at  least,  has  been  engaged 
as  an  architect  during  a  long  life,  and  yet  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  giving  a  model  plan  of  farm- 
buildings.  He,  or  some  one  else,  may  now  be 
able  to  accomphsh  this  feat,  after  seeing  the 
favoured  plans  engraved. 

It  is  a  very  cJunp  method  Tvhich  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  has,  under  the  Tvings  of 
ihejM/r/is,  adopted,  by  getting  the  Tvhole  scien- 
tific architectural  -world  to  furnish  designs, 
under  a  promise  of  reward.  But  it  is  an  unmis- 
takable censure  on  the  whole  profession,  that 
not  one  architect  in  Britain  can  produce  a  plan 
that  "  combines  superior  arrangement  of  details 
with  that  economy  of  cost  which  is  essential." 
Verily  farmers,  'twixthigh  rents  and  insuificient 
stock  accommodation,  which  architects  are  pro- 
nounced (!)  not  to  be  capable  of  proWding,  seem 
to  be  in  a  fix, — I  am,  kc, 

Ageicola  (not  Mr.  Drake's  one). 

[The  letter  of  "Agricola"  was  forwarded 
by  an  architect  well  known  to  us,  to  whom  it 
had  been  sent  by  the  writer,  and  was  published 
Sot  what  it  was  worth.  We  think  the  writer 
ought  to  have  been  more  careful  to  avoid  assum- 
ing the  tiom  (Ic  plume  of  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  thus  have  prevented  a  misiuiderstauding 
which  was  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
— Ed.  Buildixg  News.] 

THE  CITY  COMMON  COUNCIL— THEIR 
ARCHITECTURAL  MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS. 

SiE, — It  is  an  old  saying  that  lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game,  and  I  must  say  that,  as  an  out- 
sider, I  have  watched  the  manner  in  which  the 
City  of  London  School  Competition  has  been 
conducted  with  much  interest,  though  it  should 
be  confessed  that  the  game  has  given  me  but 
very  little  satisfaction.  Personally,  as  an  archi- 
tect, I  avoid  competitions ;  my  experience  ha^•ing 
shown  me  that  very  little  is  to  be  got  out  of  them 
by  men  of  less  than  extraordinai  y  abUity  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  unbounded  cheek  on  the  other.  This 
having  been  my  rule,  I  am  in  no  way  mixed  up 
with  the  City  of  London  School  Competition, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
competition  itself  that  I  would  make  a  few  re- 
marks, as  the  facts  brought  forward  in  the 
speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
City  Schools,  reported  in  last  Friday's  issue  of 
the  BTjiLniNG  News,  at  the  Common  Council 
meeting  the  day  before,  when  the  award  of  the 
committee  was  confinned.  The  suitability  of  Mr. 
Murray,  the  City  architect's  chief  clerk,  to  advise 
the  committee  in  making  their  award  had,  as  you 
know,  been  called  in  question  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  competition,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  position  of  referee,  as  held  by  Mr. 
Murray,  should  be  defended,  and  his  abihty  to 
act  in  the  capacity  assigned  to  him  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  this  instance  should  be  fiilly  estab- 
lished. "With  a  view  to  this,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Felton,  said,  **  but  members 
ought  to  know  that  only  a  fortnight  since  the 
Court  adopted,  without  disctission,  the  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  fruit  markets, 
estimated  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  £11,5,000, 
whereas  the  whole  outlay  on  the  schools  was  not 
to  exceed  £.51,000."  Of  course,  as  architects,  as 
ratepayers,  and  as  citizens,  we  are  glad  to  know 
these  things,  even  if  they  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  proof,  either  of  the  technical  ability  of  the 
Common  Council  or  their  architect's  chief  clerk. 
Because  a  man  unhesitatingly  spends,  say,  a 
pound,  there  is  no  proof  that  therefore  he  is  able 
to  outlay  ten  shillings  with  profit,  and  especially 
is  the  doiibt  warranted  in  the  absence  of  the 
original  goods  purchased.  This,  however,  only 
by  the  way.  Here  is  the  point  to  which  I  would 
draw  attention  :  if  Mr.  Murray  is  so  able  and  so 
competent  an  architect  as  the  Common  Council 
would  have  us  believe,  so  able,  indeed,  that  his 
plans  for  vast  outlays  "are  passed  without  dis- 
cussion," why  on  earth  do  the  same  Common 
CouncU,  outof  the  City  tUl,  pay  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
£2,000  a  year  as  City  Architect,  while  his 
assistant  at  about  .£.500  a  year  so  satisfactorily 
does  the  work  ?  And  further,  why,  if  this 
assistant — and  all  glory  be  to  him — is  so  compe- 
tent to  safely  spend  .£113,000  why,  when  only 
£.50,000  is  .to  be  the  outlay,  put  more  than  .50 
architects  to  the  expense  of  preparing  competi- 
tive designs  for  one  official  only  to  adjudicate 
upon,  and  perhaps  cany  out  the  design  which  he 
graciously  selects ':  It  may  save  official  trouble ; 
but  at  the  least  it  is  a  questionable  outlay  and 
needless  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble 


incuiTcd,  by  the  50  competitors.  If  the  Assistant 
is  so  able  what  must  his  superior  be  r  arguing 
upon  the  same  principle  above  referred  to  as 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Felton.  For  surely  if 
£.500  obtains  so  much,  what  endless  advantages 
should  be  due  for  the  outlay  "without  discus- 
sion "  of  £2,000?  These  very  fruit  and  veget- 
able markets  now  to  be  built  were  the  subject  of 
a  gi'eat  competition  some  few  years  ago,  when, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  three  premiums  of  £300, 
£200,  and  £100,  and  two  extra  of  £50  were  paid. 
What  has  become  of  the  five  selected  designs  f 
Have  they  provided  materials  on  which  the 
passed  "  without  discussion  design  "  was  based? 
Is  it  a  hash  up  of  all  five ':  If  not,  what 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned I  And  what  guarantee  has  anybody  that 
the  City  of  London  Schools  won't  be  built  upon 
much  the  same  rirjimc  ':*  The  best  design  for  the 
Farringdon  Maikets  submitted  may  have  been 
the  one  selected  in  the  competition,  and  the  one 
now  chosen  for  the  City  Schools  may  be  the  best 
of  the  whole  fifty-two  designs  sent  in.  If  so, 
then  they  should  be  executed  under  their  author's 
superi-ision,  without  further  discussion,  in  the 
name  of  all  common  fairness,  and  they  should 
not  be  relegated  to  this  chief  assistant  of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  much.  Again,  beyond  the 
simple  justice  due  to  the  authors  as  an  argument 
against  such  a  relegation  of  the  execution  of  the 
work,  as  is  now  nimoured,  has  not  the  design 
prepared  in  the  City  Arcliitect's  oflice,  and  bear- 
ing the  oflicial  architect's  name,  been  voted 
abortive  ?  Indeed  this  very  competition  was  in- 
stituted to  make  good  official  insufficiency,  to  use 
no  stronger  term.  The  City  Architect' .s  chair 
may  be  well  filled,  and  its  occupant  well  paid, 
as  he  should  be  ;  for  at  any  rate  he  is  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; 
but  architects  as  a  body,  and  London  members  of 
the  same  Eoyal  Institute  in  particidar,  have  but 
little  to  thank  the  City  of  London  for — indeed, 
the  debt  is  all  the  other  way,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all  cannot  win  the  prizes  in  any 
competition ;  tor  the  competitors  in  this  instance 
have  every  reason  to  feel  that  their  foolish  atten- 
tions to  the  oilers  of  the  Common  Council  have 
been  ill-requited.  Perhaps  someone  can  give  an 
answer  to  my  few  simple  questions.  Those  in 
office  will  scorn  my  inquiry,  and  probably  treat 
it  with  the  contempt  which,  from  their  point,  it 
deserves. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Eatepayee  and  Architect. 

P.4JIGETTING  FLUES. 
SiE, — Referring  to  yoTu:  issue  of  the  18th  inst., 
and  Mr.  Knightley's  letter,  and  your  report  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  therein  —  Butt-joint  flue 
liiiuigs,  9in.,  lOin.,  llin.,  12in.,  1.5in.,  ISin.  dia- 
meter are  largely  used  in  the  Buckley  district, 
principally  for  the  Irish  markets.  They  are  made 
in  12in.  lengths,  and  from  fin.  to  Hin.  in 
thickness  —  tut  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  being  made  other  sizes  to  order  and  if 
necessary  with  socket  joints  or  cut  out  of 
the  solid,  thus  ;  a  sort  of  spigot  and  faucit ;  if 
the  socket  thus 
was  objection- 
able in  conse- 
quence of  there 
not  being  a  ■ 
straight  line  I 
here.  ; 

The  difficulty  j 
of  "  the  joiner  driving  in  his  pegs"  would  be 
easily  got  over,  by  the  use  of  the  dove-tail 
reccfsed  bricks,  patented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  John- 
son, of  Birmingham,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  rough  sketch.     A   is  a   panel    or   indent  in 


of  wood  for  naUing  skirting  boards  or  other  fix- 
tiires  to  it,  and  it  can  be  of  course  made  any  size, 
and  on  any  way  of  the  brick.  It  caimot  draw 
out  like  a  plug  would  do,  as  the  greater  the  pull 
the  tighter  it  would  get. — I  am,  &c., 

John  M.  Gibson. 


RAMSGATE  PROPOSED  NEW  ROAD. 
SiE, — As  the  Building  News  has  from  time  to 
to  time  given  notice  of  the  progress  of  this  com- 
petition, and  published  letters  from  competitors, 
&c.,  I  venture  to  send  yoir  a  few  remarks  on  the 
matter,  as  I  understand  it  now  stands.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  to  have  resulted,  as  I  regret 
to  say  most  competitiots  do,  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory conclusion,  both  to  the  competitors 
(excepting  of  course  the  premiated)  and  the 
Ramsgate  people. 

Tou  protested  at  the  outset  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Abemethy  as  imipire,  on 
account  of  his  avoued  professional  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  result  has  proved  most  clearly 
that  you  were  right.  That  gentleman  selected 
three  designs  as  the  best,  which  fitted  in  best 
with  the  railway  extension  scheme, — as  he  cer- 
tainly said  he  should;  but  that  they  were  the 
three  best  designs,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  to-n-n  and  the  stipulations  of  the  printed 
instructions,  no  independent  judge  would  for  au , 
instant  declare. 

The  inhabitants  were  perfectly  astonished  at 
this  extraordinary  decision.  The  designs  when 
exhibited  showed  that  those  premiated  were 
positively  third-rate — that  a  score  or  more  among 
the  others  were  of  far  greater  merit.  One  would 
have  thought,  after  this,  that  we  should  have 
heard  the  last  of  Mr.  Abernethy  in  this  matter  ; 
but  the  commissioners  evidently  felt  that  they 
had  got  precious  little  for  their  100  guineas,  and 
after  selecting  8  designs  which  they  in  their 
ignorance  thought  were  something  like  what 
they  wanted,  asked  Mr.  Abemethy  to  let  them 
have  a  little  more  for  their  money,  and  tell  them 
his  views  on  these  eight.  Of  course  it  did  not 
suit  Mr.  Abemethy  to  admire  either  of  these, 
so  I  understand  he  informed  the  clerk  (viva  voce 
only  :  he  would  not  condescend  to  give  them  one 
pennyworth  more  in  for-m  of  a  report)  that  one 
was  too  long,  another  too  short,  another  too 
dear,  and  another  too  cheap,  &c.  How  could 
he  tell  with  the  cursory  glances  he  miist  have 
given  them  (6.5  designs  examined  in  one  week)  ? 
If  he  had  interviewed  the  authors  and  got 
them  to  go  into  details,  prove  their  estimates, 
i'c,  and  he  then  found  their  designs  were  as  he 
said,  there  might  have  been  some  value  in  his 
objections ;  but  as  he  is  interested  in  promoting  a 
scheme  that  furthers  his  own  projects,  how  can 
his  criticisms  be  relied  upon  ? 

Anyhow,  he  has  apparently  persuaded  the 
Of  mmissioners  that  he  knows  better  than  they 
do  what  is  for  their  good ;  that  their  idea  of 
a  front  road  is  a  mistake  ;  and  that  it  is  another 
back  street  they  want,  with  (of  course)  a  railway 
underneath  it,  for  I  find  that  the  latest  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  is  that  Mr.  Abemethy 
shall  be  requested  to  as .sist  Mr.  Cummings  (the 
premiated,  whose  design  was  simply  laughed  at 
two  months  ago)  in  preparing  a  modification  of 
his  (Mr.  Cimimings')  scheme,  i.e.,  something,  no 
doubt  that  will  suit  Mr.  Abernethy's  projects 
exactly. 

Mr.  Abemethy  is  an  eminent  engineer — pos- 
sibly of  mattef,  he  certainly  is  of  men — he  has 
engineered  the  Ramsgate  authorrties  most  ad- 
mirably. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  resolution 
of  the  Commissioners,  I  still  have  some  hope  that 
the  decision  will  never  be  carried  into  effect  ;  for 
I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  ratepayers 
of  Ramsgate  will  ever  agree  to  the  construction 
of  this  wretched  back-street,  no  good  to  them- 
selves and  no  attraction  whatever  to  visitors. — 
I  am,  &c.,  A  CosEPETiTon. 


the  brick  about  half  its  thickness — dove-taUed 
towards  the  back  ;   in  this  recess  is  fitted  a  piece 


['  Ourcorrespondent'sapprehensions  with  ref^ard  to  the 
execution  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the  new  City 
of  London  Schools  are  unfounded.  Messrs.  Da\is  and 
Emanuel  received  instructions  on  Wednesday  last  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  working  diuwings.  "We  are  verv  glad  to  hear 
it.-Eu.] 


SiE, — We  consider  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  V. 
Green,  inserted  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  instant, 
calls  for  some  notice  on  our  part,  jiarticularly  as 
by  the  omission  of  the  last  four  words  in  italics, 
he  entirely  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  following 
portion  of  our  letter — "We  may  remark  that 
our  design  .specially  iucludes  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  for  the  tir"st  time  suggested  by 
Jtr.  Green  in  the  aboee  para(/rap/t.^^  If  Mr. 
Green  originally  contemplated  the  use  of  columns, 
it  is  strange  that  his  design  should  not  .show 
such  an  arrangement,  and  why  shoidd  he  think 
it  necessary  to  make  the  suggestion   after   the 
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designs  have  become  the  subject  of  criticism  ( f ) 
such  an  arrangement  actually  forming  part  of 
one  of  the  rival  schemes  under  reconsideration  ? 
The  reply  is  obviously  imf  a vourable  to  Mr.  Green, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  his 
indigTjation  that  other  competitors  appear  in 
their  original  designs  to  have  followed  somewhat 
the  same  line  of  route  as  himself. 

We  think  Sir.  V.  Green  will  find  that  we  never 
alluded  to  his  model  as  a  toy ;  but  we  may  now 
be  permitted  to  remind  him  that  the  great 
majority  of  toys  are  constructed  of  wood,  there- 
fore the  statement  that  he  has  used  such  a 
material  is  no  proof  that  his  model  is  not  a  toy, 
though  in  common  with  toys  in  general,  it  may 
have  afforded  the  possessor  a  certain  amount  of 
amusement. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Green's  statement  that  the 
commissioners  decided  to  adopt  his  scheme,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  railway  company, 
and  that  Mr.  Abemethy  with  another  engineer 
are  to  be  employed  to  cany  it  out ;  this  seems 
hardly  to  be  the  case,  strange  though  the  actual 
decision  would  appear, — the  fact,  as  stated  in 
another  portion  of  your  paper  of  the  same  date, 
appearing  to  be  that  no  plan  submitted  in  com- 
petition has  been  adopted  by  the  commissioners, 
but  they  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Abemethy, 
tlie  arbitrator,  in  awarding  the  premiums  should 
meet  Mr.  Cummins,  the  author  of  the  "  Desi- 
deratum ' '  plan,  and  look  into  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  scheme.  Thus 
if  Mr.  Abemethy  should  accept  the  invitation, 
it  would \-irtually  constitute  thearbitratortheengi- 
neerto  the  scheme,  which  is  a  position  we  should 
scarcely  think  he  would  be  able  to  accept.  If 
he  did  so,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  weaken  exist- 
ing confidence  in  the  fairness  of  professional 
awards,  even  when  the  arbitrator  occupies  such 
a  position  in  the  profession  as  does  Mr.  Abemethy. 
As  regards  Mr.  Green's  use  of  cantilevers, 
■we  take  his  first  letter  as  conclusive  on 
that  point,  columns  only  being  referred  to 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  their  en- 
tire absence  in  anything  submitted  by  him 
in  competition,  cantilevers  o)(?y  beingmentionedas 
the  means  of  support  "of  the  pavement  ofSion  Kill, 
and  of  the  new  road  opposite  thereto/^  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  say  more  on  this  point,  as  Mr. 
Green's  intention  at  the  time  of  executing  his 
drawings  is  perfectly  obvious ;  and  however 
simple  he  may  think  us,  we  are  not  quite  so 
simple  as  to  believe  that  Mr.  Green  ever  intended 
otherwise  than  as  shown  in  his  drawings,  and 
stated  in  his  letter  of  the  30th  June. 

Further,  as  to  his  gradients  ;  he  admits  their 
impracticability,  as  he  allows  that  to  obtain 
them  the  ParHamentaiy  limits  would  have  to  be 
exceeded.  The  instructions  to  competitors,  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Act,  distinctly  stating  that 
vertical  deviation  may  be  made  from  the  levels 
defined  on  the  deposited  sections,  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary,  and  not  exceeding  'ft. 
therefrom.  It  seems  strange,  such  being  the 
case,  that  the  premiums  should  have  been 
awarded  to  schemes  which  ignore  this  important 
condition,  whereas  it  was  a  serious  obstacle  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  adhered  conscien- 
tiously to  the  printed  instructions. — We  are,  &c., 
Via  Melioe,  Iiee  Bbe\'ius. 
Loudon,  July  28. 

DEFILED  BATH-ROOMS. 
SiK,— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  an  out- 
sider to  protest  agaiust  what  he  thinks  an  unworthy 
habit  on  the  part  of  certain  architects — that  of 
placing  the  water-closet  iu  the  bath-room.  He 
noticed  a  case  at  Hampstead  the  other  day,  where 
some  verj'  fine  houses  showed  this  far  from  refresh- 
ing association,  which  lie  had  not  seen  before 
except  in  certain  Scotch  hotels  and  houses.  The 
grouping  in  the  same  small  room  of  the  sewer  and 
the  bath  is  such  a  very  objectionable  plan,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  is  rather  owing  to  an  odd  sense  of 
fitness  on  the  part  of  certain  architects  than  to  any 
growing  sanitary  *'  notion"  of  the  time.  The  bare 
idea  of  a  healthy  creature  going  to  enjoy  his  bath 
in  the  same  cell  (for  it  is  never  a  room)  with  a 
water-closet,  one  would  have  thought  too  strong 
for  the  nerves  of  the  present  athletic  race  of  archi- 
tects, who  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  very 
fine  houses  in  which  he  saw  this  plan  carried  out. 
Of  all  coimtries  in  the  world  one  would  expect  to 
meet  a  thing  of  this  sort  least  in  England,  where 
people  happily  have  usually  strict  notions  as  to 
cleanliness. — 1  am,  &c.,  V.  R. 


jinttitommmticatiou; 


QUESTIONS. 


map  of  England,  for  which  the  eountiy  i 
veyed,  will  be  ready  for  publication  !— S. 


[5S46.J— En^lisli    Ordnance    Map.— "WHl    some 

reader  kindly  inform  me  when  and  where  thenew  ordnance 

"  ~ *  ■    now  being  eur- 

s.  r. 

[5S47.] -Polishing:  Floors.— I  have  an  ordinaiy 
deal  floor  which  has  been  used  about  10  years  \mder  a 
carpet,  of  which  I  wish  to  stain  dark  a  border  all  round 
the  room  and  was -polish.  Will  some  of  your  i-caders 
kindly  direct  me  how  to  proceed !— R. 

[584S.]  — Opus  Alexandrinum.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  the  above  floor  will  b&ir  the 
wear  of  nailed  boots  in  a  country  chuich,  as  work  under 
my  charge  recently  laid  down  on  a  considerable  scale 
shows  signs  of  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
heavily  soled  feet  of  thepeasantiy  I— A.  W. 

[5S40.] -Jewels  for  Reredos.— I  should  be  thank- 
ful to  be  informed  what  are  the  stones,  having  the 
appearance  of  polished  pebbles,  which  are  frequently  used 
let  into  the  stonework  of  reredos,  &c.  Also  whether  they 
are  very  expensive,  and  where  to  be  obtained  ?  Are  there 
any  others  of  different  colours  (say,  red  or  green)  obtain- 
able? If  so,  what  are  their  names  and  prices  for  about 
l^in.  in  diameter  !— Augustine. 

[5850.] -Coating:  for  Barge  Boards.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  in  what  proportion  pitch,  tar, 
and  linseed  oil  should  be  boiled  together  as  a  coating  for 
bai^e  boards  and  exposed  timbers  in  half-timbered  build- 
ings, and  whether  any  better  black  mixtiu-e  could  be  used  I 
—Half  Timber. 

[5S51. J— Builder's  Tenders.— If  the  tender  of  a 
bmlder  for  alterations  to  a  building  is  not  accepted,  can 
he  claim  compensation  for  his  trouble,  and  charge  for 
drawings  supplied  ^the  di-awings  not  being  asked  for)  I  If 
so,  what  should  be  the  rate  of  charge  !  The  opinion  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News  will  obhge — A  Youxg 
Builder. 

[5852.1- Yorkshire  Tour. — Contemplating  a  visit 
to  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham,  I 
would  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  any  brother  reader 
would  kindly  sketch  out  a  few  days'  tour,  including  such 
places  that  would  be  of  architectural  interest,  thereby 
greatly  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  a-Co.sSTAsr  Sud- 

SCBIBER. 

[5853.J— Extras.— "Will  some  kind  reader  give  me  in- 
formation as  to  best  maimer  of  acquiring  the  proper  and 
most  business-like  manner  to  make  out  a  "  bill  of  extras ' '  .' 
A  reply  from  **G.  H.  G."  would  be  conside.ed  a  great 
favoui-. — Edwards. 

[5S54.]— Railway  Brideres.—Willany  reader  kindly 
inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  "Intercommu- 
nication," the  factor  of  safety  used  in  calculating  stniins 
on  wi'ought-iron  girders  for  railway  bridges,  over  which 
heavy  loads  are  continually  running ! — Pupil. 


REPLIES. 

[5773.] — liime- — I  am  glad  to  see  Henry  Ambrose  has 
retracted  his  statement  that  "poor  limes  contain  no 
ina,"  and  now  allows  the  poor  limes  tfl  do  so. 
This  being  the  case,  and  H.  A.  having  been  unable  to 
give  a  single  analysis  of  a  poor  lime  devoid  of  alumina,  I 
do  not  think  a  "tabulated  account"  of  my  analyses, 
which  all  contain  that  substance,  could  be  of  any  service. 
Analyses  of  poor  limes  containing  alumina  have  been  fre- 
quently published,  and  are  famiHar  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  H.  A.  devotes  much  space  to  dis- 
proving an  assertion  of  his  own— namely,  that  one  of  the 
gaseous  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  deterioration  of  chalk  lime  in  exposed  situations. 
Unfortunately,  in  his  summary  of  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  H.  A.  has  omitted  the  veiy  one  which 
reaUy  injurious  to  rich  limes — namely,  liquid  water.  ] 
one  who  has  resided  in  England  during  the  last  few  months 
win  deny  that  water  in  the  hquid  form  sometimes  occuj 
in  considerable  quantity  in  our  atmosphere.  It  is, 
think,  equally  undeniable  that  mortars  made  of  rich  limi 
are  more  or  less  disintegrated  by  liquid  water ;  were  this 
not  the  case,  such  limes  would  be  hydi-aulie.  H.  A.  ignores 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  tons  of  chalk  lime  are  used  in 
London  for  work  exposed  to  the  gaseous  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  without  injurious  result  if  they  are 
not  exposed  to  liquid  wat«r.  H.  A.  quotes  from  a  text- 
book on  chemistry  a  well-known  reaction  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  gas  softens  lime  mortar. 
The  reaction  proves,  however,  exactly  the  reverse,  for  I  am 
sure  H.  A.  will  admit  that  the  solid  carbonate  of  lime 
produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  upon  lime  water 
is  harder  than  the  liquid  lime  water  from  which  it  origin- 
ates. That  carbonic  acid  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
hardening  of  rich  lime  mortal's  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  devoted  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  H.  A. 
seems  to  have  done  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quota- 
tions :  L.  J.  Vicat,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Mortars 
and  Cements,"  states,  with  reference  to  hydraulic  limes, 
'*  The  carbonic  acid  augments  their  hardness  also,  but 
never  to  such  a  degree  as  to  raise  it  to  an  equality  with 
that  which  it  gives  to  the  hydrates  of  the  rich  and  white 
lime.'*  2.  A.  Gilmore,  in  his  "Practical  Treatise  on 
Limes,  Hydi-aulic  Cements,  and  Mortars,"  says:  ""We 
have  indicated  that  the  hardening  of  fat  lime  mortars 
could  be  partially  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  producing  carbonate  of  lime  (CaOCOa)."  If 
these  quotations  should  not  suffirc  to  alter  H.  A. 's  opinion 
on  thesubject  I  shall  be  glad  to  fiu-iiish  him  with  others.— 


of  the  forces  tending  to  bend,  and  so  to  spread  the  feet  of 
the  raftcra.  The  iron  roof  he  quotes  is  not  a  case  iu 
point,  since  the  principals  are  specially  trussed  to  prevent 
theu-  bending,  but  with  ordinaiy  collar  beam  roofs  the 
collars,  if  intended  to  act  as  ties,  should  be  placed  as  low 
down  as  possible,  and  the  rafter  should  not  be  cut  into  in 
forming  the  joint  witii  the  collar,  as  all  its  strength  is  re- 
quited at  that  point  to  prevent  bending.  In  spans,  say 
over  12ft.,  colWs  are  required  with  ordinary  rafters  to 
prevent  their  sagging,  tiieir  best  position  for  that  purpose 
being  half  way  up,  where  they  keep  the  centres  of  the 
rafters  apart  and  should  be  in  compression,  for  if  in  such  a 
case  they  come  into  tension  it  is  only  owing  to  the  spreading 
of  their  feet,  which,  should  the  wall  plates  remain  firm, 
means  pushing  out  the  walls,  a  result  which  is  highly  un- 
desu-able,  though  one  of  very  common  occurrence,  owing 
to  the  prevaiUng  ignorance  as  to  the  part  the  collar  plays 
under  different  conditions.  There  is  no  reason  why  tables 
of  safe  scantlings  for  ordinary  collar  beam  roofs  should 
not  be  given  in  architectui-al  handbooks, showing  what  walls 
may  be  reckoned  upon  as  capable  of  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  rafters  when  the  collars  are  in  the  limiting  position 
of  half  way  up.  Henry  Ambrose  should  first  consider  a 
roof  of,  say,  ISft.  span,  Tvith  4x2  rafters,  and  collars 
half  way  up,  the  feet  of  the  rafters  being  tied  together. 
It  is  manifest  in  that  case  that  the  collar  is  in  compres- 
sion. Now  remove  the  tie,  and  if  the  walls  are  not  capable 
of  supplying  by  thrust  the  work  before  done  by  the  tie» 
they  must  yield  to  the  thrust  of  the  rafters,  for  calculation 
will  show  that  the  transverse  strength  of  the  rafters  is 
incapable  of  transferring  the  work  previously  done  by  the 
tie  to  the  collar.  Let  him,  then,  lower  the  collar  till  he 
finds  that  it  can  take  up  the  tension  without  the  feet  of 
the  rafters  spreading,  and  he  wiU  find  that  it  hsis  come 
down  so  far  that  the  rafters,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
sagging,  require  an  additional  collar  ha'f  way  between 
the  ridge  and  the  lower  collar,  now  acting  as  a  tie.  The 
original  question  put  by  "S."  will  have  done  much  good 
if  it  induces  some  one,  who  has  both  the  time  and  knowledge 
at  command,  to  put  this  subject  on  a  clearer  basis  than 
that  on  which  it  has  hitherto  stood.  It  is  glanced  at  in 
Stoney's  "Theory  of  Strains,"  p.  154-6,  but  not  sufficiently 
from  the  practical  carpenter's  point  of  view.— H.  C.  S. 

[57S7.]-Strains  on  CoUar  Beam  Roof. -Your 
prolific  contributor,  "  Henr>-  Ambrose,"  though  very 
justly  remarking  that  a  collar  above  the  foot  of  rafters  is 
in  tension,  has  neglected  to  take  into  account  the  case  of 
a  collar  when  a  tie  beam  is  below  it.  In  this  case,  the 
collar  acts  as  a  strut,  keeping  apart  the  rafters.  There  is 
another  condition  also  to  consider  which  the  rigid 
rafter  theory,  to  coin  a  phrase,  does  not  consider.  Suppose 
a  span  roof  with  a  collar  but  no  tie  beam,  and  the  rafters 
of  smal  scanting,  what  happens  !  Everyone  knows  that 
the  rafters  of  such  a  roof  sag  or  deflect.  This  is  partly 
due  to  thrust,  but  not  entirely.  The  load  on  the  rafters 
acting  vertically  downwards  can  be  resolved  into  a  force 
operating  to  bend  the  rafter.  In  the  case  of  wind  another 
force  comes  into  plav,  productive  of  the  same  effect.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  there  is  more  than  the  horizontal 
opponent  or  thi-ust  due  to  weight,  and  "  S.,"  no  doubt, 
had  in  mind  such  a  case.  In  a  roof  with  a  simple  collar 
as  a  tie,  it  is  obvious  the  greatest  sti-am  is  at  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  collar  with  the  rafters,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive a  roof  of  this  constniction  so  loaded  as  to  break  at 
the  connection,  the  tendency  being  to  cause  the  lower  ends 
of  rafters  to  push  out  the  walls.  A  collar  is  only  of  value 
when  the  rafters  are  sufficiently  deep  to  resist  cross  bend- 
ing. As  a  strut  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  use,  as  its 
action  cannot  be  duect. — G.  H.  G. 

[5787.^  —  Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs.-- 
Diagram  1,  given  by  H.  Ambrose  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Building  News,  is  by  no  means  a  common  mode  of 
failure  in  a  common  roof,  and  I  have  seldom  observed 
any  other  tendency  than  the  common  sagging  of  the 
rafters,  due  of  comse  to  the  resistance  of  the  collar  or  tie, 
and  the  weight  of  roof,  as  in  Fig  3.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the 
case  I  mentioned  last  week,  but  which  I  see  has  not 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  25th. — G.  H.  G. 

[6S03.]— Proportion  in  Church  Architecture. 
—I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  coiTcspondence  on 
this  subject,  and  join  "Perplexed  Student"  in  thanks  for 
the  valued  partieulai-s  suppUed.  It  has  occurred  tome 
that  mention  might  now  be  made  of  a  system  or  theory  of 
angular  proportion ,  propounded  some  years  since  by  a  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  as  something  that,  while  not  losing 
si"-ht  of  or  departing  fiom  the  rules  already  given,  might 
be  turned  to  account  by  "  Student"  as  collaterally  useful. 
Mr.  Hay  held  that  the  eye  was  pleased  with  simple 
proportions,  that  no  satisfactory  rule  of  linear  proportion 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  angular  propoilion  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  eye  estimated  proportion 
by  direction  rather  than  bv  distance.  To  illustrate  m  a 
simple  way  what  is  meant,  Mr.  H.,  in  one  of  his  treatises, 
says  that  a  picture  frame,  one  of  whose  sides  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  other,  is  not  of  such  pleasing  proportions  as 
one  in  which  the  angle  contained  between  the  diagonal 
and  one  side  is  equal  to  half  the  angle  contained  between 
the  diagonal  and  the  side  or  end  at  right  angles  to  ge 
first  Mr.  Hay,  in  testing  the  measured  dimensions  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  by  his  system  of  angles,  found  the 
two  to  approximate  very  closely,  so  that 
height  of  the  Parthenon  there  '    " 


The  Bedford  Town  Council  have  instructed  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  Lund,  to  prepare  designs  for  farm- 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  town's  sewage  farm. 


[  F.  Re 


[5787.]  -  Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs  — 
Thoroughly  agreeing  as  I  do  with  Heurj-  Ambrose  that  it 
is  "  an  imperative  duty  not  to  mislead  yoims  beginners 
into  erroneous  notions  on  such  important  questions  as  safe 
roofs,"  I  feel  bound  to  point  out  where  he  is  himself  at 
fault.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  collars  cai 
brought  into  tension,  but  Oiey  ought  never  to  be  designed 
as  ties  urUess  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  rafters  to 
bending  and  of  the  walls  to  overturning  is  f ar  ia  excess 


the  whole 

■.^^  *w.™. only  a  discrepancy  of 

u.ii.  if  I  i^me'mber  rightly,  the  line  struck  from  the  out- 
side of  angle  column  at  its  base  on  one  side  to  outside  of 
angle  column  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  at  top 
of  column,  where  it  met  the  architrave,  formed  au  angle 
of  30"  with  the  base  Une,  or  one-third  of  a  right  angle. 
The  diagonal  line  from  top  to  bottom  of  columns  made  an 
an^'le  of  one-ninth  with  the  perpendicular,  and  the  inter- 
cofumniations  an  angle  of  one-seventh.  In  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  taking  the  apex  of  main  gable  of  east  end  as  a 
point  of  departure,  the  inner  edges  of  mam  buttresses, 
where  they  cut  the  base  line  (not  taking  account  of 
mouldings)  make  an  angle  of  one-twelfth  with  the  per- 
pendicvilar.  The  outei-  edge  of  same  buttresses  an  angle 
of  one-touth,  the  inner  edge  at  base  of  corner  buttresses 
angle  uf  one-fifth,  and  the  outer  edge  of  same  an  angle  of 
two-ninths  nearly.  In  this  cathedral  the  height  being 
determined,  an  angle  of  one-half  of  a  right  angle,  from 
the  centre  at  base,  meeting  a  hne  from  tlie  apex,  drawn  at 
an  angle  of  one-third  from  the  vertical,  determines  the 
outside  extreme  width  exclusive  of  side  buttresses.  1 
have  sent  thr  above  particulars,  as  I  have  not  seen  any 
reference  to  this  particular  meUiod  of  using  what  Mr.  Uay 
was  pleased  to  caU  harmonic  angles.  This  penUeman 
reckoned  that  an  angle,  which  was  a  multiple  or  aub- 
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multiple  of  another,  TTOiild  be  in  liai-mony  with  it,  as  the 
slope  of  the  huttress  pediments  at  Lincoln  being-  at  an 
angle  of  one-seventh,  the  slope  of  the  pinnacles  above  was 
one-fourteenth  uf  a  ri^^ht  angle.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
short  note  to  so  fiillv  into  this  matter.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  pubhsher  of  3Ir.  Hay's  treatises,  but  possibly 
"Perplexed  Student,"  if  so  minded,  can  discover  and 
read  them  for  himself.  Some  architectural  critics  I  know 
ridicule  the  theory  here  referred  to,  and  say  you  cannot 
get  your  angles  with  accuracy ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
some  at  least  of  the  Jlediitval  buildings  have  been  phinned 
on  some  geometaical  principle,  and  that  the  equilateral 
triangle  has  been  largely  used  in  arranging  the  plans 
and  proportions  of  such  buildings,  it  may  be  replied  that 
if  you  can  make  an  equilateral  triangle  with  sufficient 
nearness  to  truth,  so  may  you  do  with  any  other  suitable 
angle.  The  foregoing  are  all  hints  thi'own  out  to  bring 
this  subject  a  little  more  to  the  front— not  as  discarding 
other  helps,  nor  striving  to  supersede  them,  but  as  some- 
thing deserving  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention.  In 
the  examples  adduced  I  have  given  only  a  slight  descrip- 
tion, and  the  references  are  to  outside  form  in  proportion- 
ing churches.  "  Student "  will  do  well,  however,  to 
begin  with  the  interior,  as  that  requires  the  first  and  may 
be  chief  consideration.  "  Student"  will  do  well,  also,  to 
measure  actual  buildings  when  opportunities  offer,  and 
compai-e  notes.  Should  "Student"  wish  it,  I  will  send 
another  time  a  scale  of  harmonic  angles.  The  one  I  have 
was  copied  17  years  ago,  and  has  sometimes  proved 
useful.— G.  Jkl. 

[5324.] — Damp  Inside  "Walls. — The  materials  you 
require  to  remove  the  damp  from  the  surface  are  now  to 
be  had  from  the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  Cliarlton,  Kent. 
This  particular  production  I  have  used  to  a  great  extent, 
and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  it  to  you.  They  for- 
wai'd  instructions,  &c.,  upon  application. — E.  J.  Tozeh, 
Decorator. 

[5824.]  — Damp  Inside  "Wall.  — This  is  probably 
condensation  of  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  would 
appear  on  a  smooth  Portland  cement  suriace  almost  as 
i-eadily  as  on  the  inside  of  window-glass,  with  which 
evei-yone  is  familiar.  There  is  really  no  remedy  except  by 
diying  the  air  with  artificial  heat,  such  as  a  stove  or  hot- 
water  pipe,  or  by  good  ventilation.  If  the  dampness 
arises  from  the  foundation,  or  peneti'ates  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  it  would  soon  create  mildew,  but  if 
from  condensation  it  would  appear  only  in  damp  weather 
and  disappear  with  a  diy  atmosphere.— T.  Potter. 

[5S25.]— Architect  and  Client.— "  Anxious  En- 
quirer" has  made  a  mistake  and  put  himself  in  a  false 
position,  for  if  he  were  to  take  his  client  into  coiul;  the 
.iud^e  would  certainly,  place  the  woret  construction  on  the 
•'private  letter"  about  tlie  2  per  cent.,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability do  what  his  client  has  probably  done— viz.,  think 
there  was  some  collusion  between  the  buildei"s  and  his 
architect,  and  that  his,  the  employer's,  interests  had  been 
beti'ayed.  Now,  if  I  wore  in  "A.E.'s"  position  I  should 
let  the  matter  drop  where  it  is,  and  make  the  proprietor  a 
present  of  my  plans  if  he  choose  to  accept  them,  for  nothing, 
as  in  my  opinion  no  jurj*  would  return  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  If  "A.  E."  were  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
quantities  to  his  client  and  get  his  consent  to  the  pre- 
paration thereof,  and  to  the  direct  pa5T]6ient  therefore  he 
"WOTild  find  his  jobs  go  on  much  more  smoothly  and  satis- 
factorily, for  clients  now  a  days  are  very  apt  to  wrongly 
construe  the  honest  actions  of  even  first-rate  men.  It  is 
wrong  in  principle,  although  right  by  precedent,  for  the 
builders  to  pay  for  quantities,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  employers  will  pay  for  them  dii'ect.  I  myself 
always  adopt  tliis  plan,  and  my  clients  are  always  well 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  system.  Had  all  these 
matters  been  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  Institute,  boldly 
condemned  and  discountenanced,  the  public  woidd  not 
have  been  so  wise  as  they  are  in  these  matters,  and  archi- 
tects' reputations  would  have  been  held  in  higher  esteem. 
— Hebeward. 

[5S2S.] — Modelling". — "Amateur"  is  not  very  clear 
in  stating  his  desires.  If  he  really  wishes  to  model  in 
plaster  he  must  mix  the  plaster  of  Paris  with  size  or 
common  glue  water,  or  beer,  to  keep  it  fiom  setting 
quickly,  and  whilst  in  a  lumpy  state  he  may  model  it  to 
suit  his  taste.  But  he  will  not  be  able  to  let  grass  grow 
imder  his  feet,  for  it  will  be  found  that,  do  what  he  will, 
if  he  is  not  very  expert  the  stuff  will  set  before  he  has  done. 
Of  course,  if  desirous  he  can  cai-ve  the  plaster,  using  wood 
caiTing  tools  for  so  doing.  I  suspect,  however,  what  is 
meant  is  modelling  in  pipeclay,  and  then  casting  the 
work  af  [rrw.iids  in  plaster.  If  this  be  so,  let  him  buy  a 
sill:  1^1 1  '  ;  :  !  t^lay  at  the  nearest  pipemakei-s,  first  get- 
In :  ,  :iil  it  up  to  the  consistency  of  dough.  At 
'1  may  call  at  the  artist  repository  and  buy 
h:  '  t_-wood  modelling  tools  of  various  shapes 
andsizLs-.  Thus  fortified,  clay  maybe  shaped  either  to 
his  own  fancy  or  from  any  model  that  may  suggest  itself. 
IiGt  him  be  careful  to  keep  his  clay  moist  imtil  his  task  is 
complete.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  a  wet  i-ag  over 
it  whenever  he  is  not  at  work  thereon.  The  model  com- 
plete, it  may  be  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  fii-st  making  a 
mould  in  tliat  material  from  the  actual  clay,  and  then 
casting  a  perfect  fac-simile  from  the  plaster  die.  As  re- 
gards cost,  "Amateur"  may  buy  enough  clay  to  model 
his  o^vn  bust,  tools  to  manipulate  it,  and  plaster  to  cast  it 
with  afterwards  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings.  I 
know  no  work  on  modelhng.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend him,  however,  to  take  lessons  at  the  nearest  school 
of  art  before  attempting  anj-thing  of  the  sort  at  home.— 
Habry  Hems. 

[5S30.]— Sketching*.— As  many  of  my  con/rt^rfs  may 
be  seeking  out  loiu-s  for  then  holidays,  I  can  recommend 
this  part  of  Norfolk  to  their  consideration.  Within  9 
miles  are  the  splendid  churches  of  Blakeney  and  Cley,  the 
latter  of  which  affords  work  for  a  week  at  least.  About 
4  miles  distant  is  "Walsingham,  where  there  is  some  nice 
woodwork,  and  a  most  magnificent  font,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  England.  About  another  4  miles  are  the  ruins 
of  Winghara  Abbey,  the  west  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Early  English  work,  in  splendid  preservation, 
and  quite  worthy  of  most  careful  measurement,  which, 
being  alone  and  somewhat  pi-essed  for  time,  I  could  not 
fully  do.  Of  these  places  I  speak  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, but  close  by  are  East  Barsham  Hall  (see  Pugin's 
examples),  Snoring,  and  many  other  places.  Leaving 
here  the  tourist  might  make  his  way,  via  the  sea  coast,  to 
Norwich,  ^nsiting  on  his  way  the  churches  at  Trunch, 
Knapton,  AVorstead,  Tunstcad,  Mai-tham,  &c.,   for  all 


of  which  sec  Messrs.  Brandon's  various  works.— Viator, 
"WelLs,  Norfolk. 

rssai.]— "Wire  to  Improve  Sound.— This  wasdone 
with  success  in  the  great  hall  at  Plymouth.  The  new 
Guildhall  there  was  built  at  an  expense  of  something  like 
£G0,000,  and  opened  in  1S73.  The  large  hall  is  14Gft.  long 
and  5Sft.  span  within  the  arcades,  exclusive  of  the  lean- 
to  aisles.  It  seats  2,750  people.  The  style  of  building  is 
Early  French  Gothic.  The  echo  was  veiy  bad  at  fii-st,  but 
half  a  dozen  wires  were  afterwards  stretched  across 
beneath  the  clerestory  windows,  with  excellent  effect. 
Messi-s.  Noi-man  and  Hine,  of  Pl>-mouth,  the  architects, 
under  whom  the  job  was  can-ied  out,  will,  I  am  sure, 
gladly  give  "G.  G."  any  further  information  thereon,  if 
he  will  put  himself  in  communication  with  them. — Harry 
Hems. 

[5S37.]— Tile  Paint  in  g*.—Tho  materials  most  suit- 
able for  seeming  an  enamel  sm-face  to  tiles,  bncks.&c, 
is  the  silicate  enamel  paint,  manufactured  by  tlie  Silicate 
Paint  Company,  Chai-lton.  It  carnes  a  lasting  gloss, 
which  is  most  brilliant.  Instructions,  &c.,  can  be  had.— 
A  Decorator. 

[5S3S.]— "Weight  of  Pipes.-In  reply  to  "A.  H." 
there  is  evidently  something  wi-ong  in  the  nde  he 
quotes.  Take  a  4tn.  lead  pipe,  then  we  have  4  x  "1005 
=  -4020lb.  =  -4020 


=  G-43200Z. 
=  say,  G^  ounces  per  foot  lineal.  Laxton's  "PriceBook" 
gives  121b.,  14lb.,  and  181b.  respectively  per  foot  lineal. 
Any  one  can  satisfy  themselves  by  cubing  the  lead,  taking 
tlie  mean  diameter  between  the  inside  and  outside  of 
pipe  according  to  the  thickness  they  wish  it,  and  multiply 
by  3141G,  and  again  by  decimal  of  inches  in  thickness, 
discover  the  inches  cube  and  multiply  by  the  weight  per 
foot  cube  reduced  to  inches.  The  weights  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  found  to  give  about  ■'  ir„  ^  i,  and  ^  icin. 
as  the  thickness  of  the  metal.— Hekry  Ambrose. 

[5840J— Damp  from  Salt  in  Cement  Floor- 
ing".— I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time,  probably  years, 
before  the  salt  in  the  cement  will  disappear.  The  ground 
itself ,  if  near  the  coast,  is  no  doubt  imprecated  with  salt. 
I  should  be  inchned  to  asphalte  or  tile  the  floor.— G.  H.  G. 

[5842.]- Statics  and  Dynamics.— I  beg  to  re- 
commend to  "  Eft'  Tee  "  Twisden's  "  Practical  Mechanics." 
A  cheaper  elementary  ti-eatise  is  published  in  "VN'eale's 
Series.  I  am  not  a  passed  candidate  in  the  R.I.B.A.  ex- 
amination, but  I  am  still  able  to  i-ecommend  the  above 
work  as  one  in  use  largely  in  some  of  our  best  schools  and 
engineering  colleges. — G.  H.  G. 

[5S43.]— Surveyors'  Charges. -There  is  no  definite 
or  fixed  charge.  Some  suiTcyois  charge  £15  on  the  fii"st 
hnndi-ed  acres,  but  generally  a  special  aiTangement  is 
come  to,  based  upon  tiie  size  of  each  allotment  orupon 
therental.-G.  H.G. 

[5844.]  —  Arcliitect's  Responsibility.  —  Most 
cei'tainly  not ;  if  an  agent  gives  the  name  of  his  client  he 
cannot  be  held  liable  for  work  done  or  articles  supplied. 
This  of  com-se  implies  that  there  is  no  collusion  between 
the  parties,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  instance  named  was 
not  aware  of  his  chent's  insolvency,  &c.— B. 

[5344.]— Architect's  Responsibility.— An  arcM- 
tect  cannot  certainly  be  held  responsible  for  goods  supplied 
to  the  house  of  a  client  in  the  mamier  stated.  He  merely 
acts  as  an  agent.  The  question  is  whether  an  arrai 
ment  to  pay  was  come  to. 

[5S45.] — Fire-Proof  Floor. —Tlie  width  the  girders 
are  to  be  apart  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  tiles,  as 
he  wants  them  1 5  bi  e  ik  i  :)mt  n  the  girdei-s.  The  length 
of  the  tiles  will  It  \  n  If  llieir  thickness.  For  In- 
stance, tiles  '.J4ni  i  lo  less  than  Sin.  thick. 
If  "  Verdoyant  ^  i  I  it e  with  me  I  will  give 
liimallthe  mforru  t  i  ]  i  its  if  in  my  powci-.— J. 
M.  GiDSoy,  Bucklej,  CIil  huL 


■110  yards,  viz.,  2,590  liueal  j^ards  of  outfall  loin, 
diameter,  and  3,100  liueal  yards  of  branch  sewers 
9in.  diameter.  The  depth  of  sewers,  iu  consequence 
of  the  superficial  configuration  of  the  ground,  is 
great,  being  nearly  20ft.  iu  places.  At  each  end  of 
the  sewers  is  a  flushlug- chamber,  containing 
between  300  and  400  gallous  of  water.  The  sewage- 
farm  is  15  acres  iu  extent,  and  has  been  obtained 
on  lease  for  20  years  at  a  rent  of  £i  per  acre.  The 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  is  filtration  and 
irrigation  combined.  The  sewage  is  fii'st  received 
into  tanks,  which  are  in  dupHcate,  where  deposition 
takes  place,  and  subsequently  it  isclarified  by  upward 
sti-aining  through  a  bed  composed  of  9in.  of  thick 
gravel.  The  clarified  sewage  then  passes  through 
underground  carriers,  and  is  distributed  over  the 
ground  by  meaus  of  brick  chambers  of  a  novel 
character,  supplied  with  disc  valves.  The  land  is 
divided  iuto  four  plots,  aud  is  thoroughly  drained 
to  a  depth  of  about  6ft.  For  times  of  considerable 
rainfall  provision  is  made  by  bods  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  where,  by  intermittent  filtra- 
tion, the  sewage  is  disposed  of. 


WATER  SirPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  Russian  Systesi  of  Seweilvge. — The  Vrat- 
schibuitfa  I'cdo/Hcrsti  gives  thefolloAving  curious  ac- 
count of  a  method  of  sewerage  which  is  practised  iu 
some  towns  and  villages  on  the  Balkhan.  The  in- 
habitants dig  a  canal,  which  is  supphed  with  water 
from  some  stream,  aud  direct  its  course  towards 
their  town.  This  canal  is  generally  closed  by  a 
dam,  or  the  water  is  used  for  inigatiou  purposes, 
but  from  time  to  time,  wlien  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary, the  dam  is  opened  and  the  water  overflows 
the  streets;  the  uihahitants  then  throw  into  the 
rushiug  torrent  all  the  filth  and  dirt  which  has 
accumulated  in  their  courtyards  aud  houses,  and 
even  iu  their  cesspools.  It  is  remarkable  that  iu 
those  places  where  this  method  of  sewerage  is  prac- 
tised the  people  look  very  stroug  aud  well,  and 
malaria,  as  well  as  epidemics,  are  unknown. 

SoLimTLL  Sewerage  Works. — These  works, 
which  consist  of  a  sewage  farm,  situate  near 
Catherine  -de  -  Barnes,  Solihull,  aud  between 
three  aud  four  miles  of  sewers,  were  officially 
handed  over,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  Solihull  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  by  the  conti'actors,  Messrs.  "W. 
Green  and  Son,  of  Warwick.  The  works,  which 
have  been  designed  by  Mi*.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E., 
Warwick  aud  Westminster,  aud  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Lewall,  C.E.,  the  resident 
engineer,  were  commenced  iu  July,  187S,  aud  have 
cost  between  £6,000  aud  £7,000,  provision  being 
made  for  a  population  of  7,000.  The  sewers  are 
upon  the  straight  line  system,  with  man-holes  aud 
ventilators  at  each  change  of  inclination,  both  ver- 
tical and  lateral.     The  Icugth  of  sewers  is  3  miles 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Employer's  Liability  for  Ixttrt  to  Work- 
men.— Green  v.  Cramptou  and  another. — This  case, 
tried  last  week  in  the  Exchequer  Division,  before 
Baron  Pollock  and  a  Common  Jury,  ended  on 
Thursday  week.  It  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injuries  received  through  the 
bursting  of  a  steam-engine  at  the  brickworks  of  the 
defendants,  who  are  large  contractors  at  Otford, 
near  Seveuoaks,  as  far  back  as  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876.  The  plaintiff  is  a  brickmaker,  con- 
siderably over  50  years  of  age,  aud  had  been  for 
some  years  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants  when 
the  accident  happened.  He  was  standing  some 
1ft.  from  the  engine  when  the  explosion  occurred, 
and  his  right  shoulder  aud  side  were  severely 
scalded.  In  consequence  of  this  the  muscles, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence,  were  greatly 
withered  and  tightened ;  and  he  was  much  hindered 
in  the  use  of  that  arm.  In  the  explosion  four 
persons  were  killed,  among  them  a  son  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  an  inquest  was  duly  held  on  the 
sufferers.  But  for  the  son's  death  no  claim  has 
ever  been  made  on  the  defendants  by  the  plaintiff. 
A  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Crarapton,  jun.,  iu 
July,  1877,  by  the  v.-ife  of  the  plaintiff  asking  for 
compensation  ;  but  Mr.  Cramptou  said  the  plaintiff 
disovrned  this  act  of  his  wife's  and  remained  on  in 
the  service  of  the  defendants  up  to  the  present 
time.  According  to  the  jjlaintift's  statement,  he 
had  earned  as  much  as  £3  a  week  previous  to  the 
accident;  now  he  was  earning  about  30s.,  though 
he  had  got  as  much  as  8s.  a  day.  For  some  weeks 
after  the  accident,  tlie  defendants  allowed  the 
XJlaintiff  los.  a  week,  but  the  first  direct  claim  that 
was  made  on  them  was  by  a  letter  from  the 
plaintiff's  solicitor,  ou  April  27,  1878.  The  great 
conflict  iu  this  case  was  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
the  jjlaintiff's  witnesses  suggesting  that  it  arose 
from  the  boiler  being  improperly  weakened  at  the 
'*  manhole,"  as  well  as  from  neglect  and  corrosion ; 
while  the  defendants'  case  was  that  the  driver, 
Johnson,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  explosion,  had 
improperly  screwed  down  the  spring  balances, 
taken  off  the  stops,  aud  allowed  the  engine  to 
generate  steam  freely  from  a  large  fire  for  20 
minutes  before  the  explosion  itself.  The  jury 
answered  the  questions  submitted  by  the  judge 
as  follows  :— 1.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the 
spring  balances  being  screwed  down,  and  steam 
generated  for  20  minutes  without  being  utilised. 
2.  Yes.  3.  No.  (His  Lordship.— Then  No.  4  does 
not  arise.)  5.  No.  6.  The  defendants  did  not 
know  it,  and  used  ordinary  precautions.  On 
these  findings  his  Lordship  entered  a  verdict  aud 
judgment  for  the  defendants. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Esses  Archaeological 
Society  was  held  at  Southend  ou  Tuesday.  Among 
the  places  visited  were  the  early  home  and  reputed 
birthplace  of  Anne  Boleyn,  at  Kochford,  and  the 
site  of  King  Canute's  camp  at  Cauewdon. 

The  parish  church  of  Blackburn  has  been  re- 
benched.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Veevers  aud  Sous,  of  Clitheroe,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000, 
aud  the  new  seats  were  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday  week. 

The  drainage  of  Fishguard,  a  watering-place  on 
the  South  Wales  coast,  will  be  completed  in  about 
a  month's  time,  the  filter  beds  and  the  sewering  of 
part  of  the  lower  town  beiug  the  only  portions 
yet  remaining  to  be  finished  by  the  contractor. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  Mitchell's  Memorial  Hal 
and  Institute  at  Worsborough  Dale,  near  Baruslcy, 
was  laid  ou  Moudxy.  The  hall  is  to  cost  upwards 
of  £2,000.  The  building  measures  60ft.  by  33ffc. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  WadeandCo.,Barnsley, 
aud  the  contractors  Messrs.  Marsell  and  Aspen,  of 
Worsborough  Bridge. 
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In  coimcf:tion  with  the  annual  moetingr  of 
the  British  Jledical  Association,  which  this  year 
is  to  take  place  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
from  the  oth  to  the  Sth  of  August,  there  -n-ill  be 
held  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
appliances,  the  new  plant-houses,  botanical 
lecture-room,  laboratory.  Sec,  having  been  set 
apart  for  the  pui-pose.  An  address  on  Public 
Health  Tvill  be  deUTcred  by  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus, 
President  of  the  Facidty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Glasgow ;  and  the  yarious  meetings 
and  discussions  in  this  department,  to  which  the 
public  will  be  admitted,  will  be  conducted  as  far 
as  possible  in  connection  with  the  sanitary 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into 
the  following  depai'tments  : — 1.  Drainage,  sani- 
tary appliances,  and  disposal  of  refuse.  2. 
Water  supply,  filtration,  and  river  pui'ification. 
3.  Food,  clothing,  di.sinfection,  and  life-sa%dng 
apparatus.  4.  Sanitary  building  appliances, 
plans  and  models,  ventilation,  heating,  lighting, 
and  consumption  of  smoke.  5.  Disposal  of  the 
dead.     C.  Sanitary  literature. 

The  first  conversazione  of  the  Institute  of  Art 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  •21th  July,  at 
the  GaUei-ies,  No.  9,  Conduit-Street,  W.  It  was 
numerously  and  fashionably  attended,  and  the 
guests  appeared  to  appreciate  the  fine  collection 
of  works  of  art  executed  by  ladies.  During  the 
evening  a  selection  of  music  was  given  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  George  Gear,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Adeline  Paget,  Miss  Payne,  Miss  Partridge, 
Madame  Ronniger,  and  the  little  Italian  pianist, 
Luigi  Gustave  Fazio  (aged  6  years),  whose  per- 
formance was  most  wonderful. 

At  the  annual  examination  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts,  held  in  July,  of  the 
paintings  and  studies  from  the  life  and  antique 
made  by  the  students  in  the  schools  of  the 
Academy  during  the  past  session,  the  following 
awards  were  made  by  the  judges,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Jones,  P.E.H.A.,  Mr.P.  Vincent  DufJy.R.H.A., 
keeper,  in  connection  with  Mr.  F.  Ji.  Ban^'cll, 
representing  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  : — Bronze  medal — drawing  from  life  in 
special  competition — Nathaniel  Hill.  Bronze 
medal  —  drawing  from  the  antique  —  J.  M. 
Kavanagh.  Grundy  prize  of  £5  for  the  best 
drawing  from  life  made  during  the  sessions — J. 
M.  Kavanagh.  Second  prize  (£.3)  for  drawing 
from  living  model — F.  W.  Osborne.  Second 
piTze  of  £3  for  drawing  from  the  antique — J.  M. 
Kavanagh.  Second  prize  of  £3  for  study  in  the 
painting  school — F.  W.  Osborne.  Prize  of  £2 
for  the  best  drawina:  from  the  anatomical  figure 
—J.  B.  S.  M'llwaine. 

Tee  London  correspondent  of  the  Freeman's 
Journa!  asks  what  the  lovers  of  art  and  encoiur- 
agers  of  native  genius  of  the  city  of  Dublin  are 
doing  in  reference  to  Foley's  beautiful  easts. 
The  great  sculptor  bequeathed  them  to  Ireland. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  no  place  for  them, 
and  they  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Science  and 
Ai-t  Department,  which  august  body,  according 
to  the  correspondent,  intends  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  best  of  them  and  hou.se  them  at  Kensing- 
ton, to  .send  others  to  English  provincial  museums 
of  art,  and  to  allocate  the  refuse  to  Dublin.  Yet, 
he  adds,  the  public  men  of  Dublin  are  still  and 
apathetic. 

A  CASE  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  recently 
recorded  presents  one  or  two  points  of  warning 
to  artists  in  water-coloiu's  and  draughtsmen. 
A  jyo.v/  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
mechanical  draughtsman  who  died  suddenly 
reve.aled  Ihe  presence  of  arsenic  in  various  parts 
of  his  system,  though  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
the  poison  in  the  oesophagus  and  scarcely  any 
indicati'tn  of  it  in  the  stomach.  Careful  in- 
quiry elicited  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  pointing  his  pencil  when  more  or 
less  filled  with  colour*  by  puttini;  it  between  his 
lips.  FiUl  investigation  showed  that  in  the  case 
alluded  to  it  had  proved  not  only  a  dirty  habit 
but  a  fatally  dangei'ous  one.  The  sepia  tliis 
draughtsman  had  been  using  contained  over  three 
per  ceut.  of  arsenious  acid  ;  sienna,  and  a  brown 
colour,  the  name  of  which  was  not  known,  botli 
presented  rather  more  of  the  same  poison ;  while 
a  nmnber  of  others — Vandyck  brown,  Indian 
red,  bladder  green,  &c. — had  it  also,  though  in 
smaller  quantities.  It  clearly  was  from  arsen- 
ical poisoning  that  the  man  died,  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  the  poison  distributed  through 


limgs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  brain  had  been  im- 
bibed iu  infinitesimal  quantities  during  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  tliird  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 
was  held  at  Hull  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult., 
when  representatives  from  the  local  associations 
of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Leicester,  Nottingham,  Wigan, 
Warrington,  Lancaster,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Hull,  Runcorn,  Bolton,  Lincoln,  and  Doncaster 
were  present.  Letters  of  ajiology  were  read  for 
non-attendance  from  Preston,  Walsall,  Wolver- 
hampton, Ediubui'gh,  and  other  towns.  The 
half-yearly  rex^ort  was  read  and  approved,  from 
which  it  appeai'ed  the  building  trade  in  all  its 
branches  throughout  the  coimtry  was  in  a 
very  depressed  condition,  and  in  consequence  a 
general  reduction  in  wages  had  taken  place,  as 
well  as  an  increase  of  the  working  hours,  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building.  The  effect 
of  such  change,  it  is  hoped,  will  to  some  extent 
stem  the  tide  of  depression,  and  ere  long  effect  a 
return  to  prosperity  such  as  the  building  trade  en- 
joyed some  years  back.  A  rotiurn  was  submitted 
to  the  members,  showing  the  state  of  trade,  the 
supply  of  labom-,  and  the  current  rate  of  wages 
in  about  ninety  towns. 

Louis  Favee,  the  imdertaker  of  the  Gothard 
Tunnel,  died  suddenly,  says  the  Zurich  Frcitag 
Zeitiing,  in  the  tunnel,  on  Jiily  19th,  of  heart- 
disease.  He  had,  diu'ing'  the  last  seven  years, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  overcoming  the 
diificvdties  of  this  great  imdertaking.  Although 
the  tiuinel  is  not  yet  finished,  he  at  least  lived 
long  enough  to  be  assured  of  its  accompii.shment, 
nor  will  his  death  retard  its  progress,  as  his  heirs 
and  skiKul  engineers  are  well  able  to  continue 
the  important  work  which  he  began.  Louis 
Favre  was  bom  in  1S26,  in  Chueue  Thounex,  near 
Geneva,  and  went  as  a  young  carpenter  to  Lyons, 
where  he  soon  distingui.shed  himself.  His  want 
of  theoretical  laiowledge  he  supplied  by  employ- 
ing clever  and  accomplished  engineers,  and  thus 
aided  by  his  own  energy  and  intelligence,  he  was 
always  able  to  accomplish  whatever  he  under- 
took. His  appearance  corresponded  to  his 
character.  He  was  a  strong  man,  not  tall,  but 
stout,  his  neck  short,  his  bones  and  muscles  firm, 
his  features  hard.  The  numerous  personal,  and 
also  pecxmiary,  cares  and  anxieties  which  the 
Gothard  caused  hiia,  bleached  his  thick  black 
hair,  and  he  still  feared  he  might  be  a  sufferer, 
as,  if  the  work  were  not  accomplished  by  Aug.  7, 
ISSO,  the  loss  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  him 
and  those  who  had  advanced  him  so  many  mil- 
hons  of  francs. 

The  report  upon  the  Severn  Bridge  Railway 
works  to  be  presented  to  the  directors  and  share- 
holders of  that  imdertaking  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day), by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  G.  AV.  Keeling 
and  G.  Wells  Owen,  states  that  Hamilton's 
Windsor  Iron  Company  have  nearly  completed 
their  contract.  The  works  were  much  delayed 
during  the  winter  by  inclement  weather,  and 
also  by  the  scaffolding  being  carried  away  by 
the  high  tides  in  April ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  light  the  contractors  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  work  by  night.  This  very  much 
accelerated  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding  and 
ironwork  of  the  last  312ft.  span,  which  is  now 
practically  complete.  Tlie  132ft.  span  on  the 
north  shore  has  also  been  erected,  and  the  smng- 
bridge  engines  and  machinery  completed.  The 
whole  stnicturc  of  the  bridge  will  probably  be 
finished  next  month.  The  engineers  proceed  to 
detail  the  laud  railway  works,  wliich  we 
described  last  week  (p.  109),  and  they  add  that 
the  whole  railway  will  probably  be  ready  for 
inspection  in  SeiDtember,  and  may  be  opened  for 
traffic  in  October  next. 

A  XCTtBEa  of  people,  whom  the  Kensington 
Xties  rather  vaguely  designates  as  "  several 
scientific  gentlemen,"  inspected  the  jVlbert 
Memorial  in  Hyde-park.  'Their  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  marble  has  been  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
**  statues  forming  the  fresco,"  which  seems  to 
refer  to  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  podium,  have  the 
appearance  of  ha\'ing  been  sculptured  from  chalk 
rather  than  marble.  The  causes  of  this  were 
stated  to  be  the  acid  yielded  by  soot  under 
the  influence  of  rain  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
from  the  lungs  of  animals.  The  members  of  the 
inspecting  party  are  said  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  unless  sometliing  is  speedily  done  the  monu- 
ment will  rapidly  fall  into  decay.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  should  undergo  a   cleansing  pro- 


cess similar  to  that  recently  performed  upon 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  then  be  indurated  with 
a  coloui'less  solution  which,  according  to  the 
newspaper  we  quote  from,  will  not  only  preserve 
it  from  further  decay,  but  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  restoring  the  marble  to  its 
original  condition.  Unfortunately,  the  names  of 
these  vciy  '■  scientific  gentlemen  "  are  not  given, 
so  that  the  value  of  their  testimony  cannot  be 
estimated  with  accitfacy,  nor  can  the  public  he 
sure  that  the  proprietors  of  some  colourless  solu- 
tion patent  were  not  represented  at  the  investi- 
gation. 

Some  of  the  ratepayers  of  Cork  City  appear 
to  set  but  a  slight  value  on  their  own  safety 
when  crossing  a  bridge.  T\nien  the  Town  Council 
of  that  city  were  discussing  the  other  day  tenders 
for  a  temporarj-  structure  during  the  rebuilding 
of  Auglesea  Bridge,  a  deputation  of  inhabitants 
waited  upon  them  to  propound  the  tndy  Hiber- 
nian suggestion  that  the  fuither  construction 
of  a  new  bridge  be  postponed  imtU  the  exist- 
ing bridge  has  been  pronounced  dan- 
gerous. It  was  pointed  out  to  the  deputation 
that  the  bridge  has  been  pronounced  "  un- 
sound" ;  and,  scarcely  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  spending  their  money  on  a  new  bridge 
before  the  old  one  has  actually  collapsed,  the 
visitors  withdrew  to  form,  it  is  said,  a  "Rate- 
payers' Association." 

But  if  the  memorial  of  their  constituents  was 
penny-wise,  the  Town  Council  themselves 
scarcely  came  off  w^th  flying  colours  with  refer- 
ence to  this  Anglesea  Bridge.  A  short  time 
since  Mr.  Fidler,  C.E.,  prepared  for  the  joint 
committee  of  Harbour  Board  and  Town  Council 
a  design  and  specification  for  the  temporary 
bridge.  On  opening  the  tenders  sent  in  it  was 
foimd  that  the  local  firms  were  considerably 
above  those  from  outsiders,  and  the  joint  com- 
mittee ultimately  recommended  the  acceptance  of 
the  lowest,  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  GraclwcU,  of 
Barrow-in-Furness,  at  £2,932  lis.  Sd.  The 
next  lowest  was  more  than  £400  higher.  It 
was  felt  in  the  city  that  the  local  firms  must 
have  made  some  mistake,  and  avowedly  in 
order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  work,  fresh  tenders  were  advertised 
for.  Five  tenders  were  received,  and  Mr. 
GradweU  having  simply  adhered  to  his 
original  offer,  he  now  took  third  place. 
The  joint  committee,  by  a  majority  of  one 
iu  eleven  members,  stiU  recommended  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  GradweU's  tender,  but  the 
authorities  at  their  several  meetings  over-rode 
the  recommendation,  and  iu  spite  of  vigorous 
appeals  for  faii-play  to  contractors,  decided  to 
accept  one  of  the  local  tenders,  that  of  Mr.  Ales. 
Rooney,  at  £2,S4T  10s. ;  this  was  carried  at  the 
toAvn  council  bj-  eleven  votes  to  eight,  and  at  the 
Harbom-  Board  by  sixteen  to  ten.  It  is  needless 
to  comment  on  this  job.  If  foreign  contractors 
are  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  temporary  works, 
simply,  as  the  sequel  shows,  that  they  may  oblige 
the  local  men  with  a  reUahle  estimate,  beneath 
which  they  may  safely  bid  amongst  themselves, 
it  ought  to  be  xmnecessary  and  will  be  practically 
insulting  to  their  common-sense  to  ask  them  to 
make  offers  for  the  permanent  structure,  which  is, 
by  the  way,  expected  to  cost  from  five  to  six  times 
as  much. "  This  is  a  specimen  of  Home  Rule  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  London  School  Board  have  agreed  to  the 
requirement  of  the  Education  Department  that, 
excluding  certain  items,  the  total  cost  of  schools, 
inclusive  of  extras  and  architect's  expenses, 
should  he  reduced  to  £10  per  child  accommo- 
dated. It  -vias  reported  on  Wednesday  to  the 
board  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
aiTangement,  it  will  be  neccssaiy  to  omit  the 
following  prorisions  from  the  tenders : — {a)  All 
covered  playgroimels ;  (i)  all  wall  plastering ; 
((•)  cement  dadoes  and  skirtings;  (rf)  window 
finishings ;  (t)  all  handrails  to  staircases ;  (/) 
.seats  iiT  playgroimd  ;  (g)  gymastic  apparatus ; 
(/()  drinking  fountains  and  filters;  (i)  ca.sings  to 
girders  and  corbels  under  girelers ;  (j)  extract 
flues  for  ventilation  (iu  cases  where  open  fires 
are  used)  ;  (/.)  all  mouldings  and  ornaments 
ins'de  and  out.  In  any  case  where  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  at  any  future  time  to  add  any 
one  of  these  provisions,  a  special  vote  of  the 
board  will  have  to  be  taken. 

AitcniTECis  of  board  schools  must  keep  them- 
selves to  the  barest  necessaries  of  construction  in 
future.  The  vestries  and  the  clergy  have  put 
so  much  pressure  on  the  Education  Department 
I  that  an  order  has  gone  forth  that  the  total  cost 
1  of  new  schools  shall  be  cut  down  to  a  certain 
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limit.  First,  there  is  to  be  no  coTering  in  the 
playgrounds,  the  result  of  which  vriU  be,  in  our 
humid  climate,  that  the  playgrounds  wiU  be 
made  useless  half  the  time.  Next  there  is  to  be 
no  plaster,  but  bare  brick,  which  in  a  school- 
room means  dirty,  greasy  walls.  ^  Next  the 
staircases  are  to  be  without  handrails,  wHch  to 
children  involves  danger.  Next,  if  the  childi-en 
want  to  sit  down  in  a  playground,  they  must  sit 
on  the  asphalte,  and  in  future  they  must  dis- 
pense with  the  luxury  of  a  drinking- fountain. 
Further,  in  cases  where  ventilating  apparatus  is 
most  needed,  it  mu.st  be  omitted  from  the  esti- 
mates. And,  finally,  the  trifling  cost  of  the 
small  attempts  at  ornament  which  relieve  the 
buildings  from  absolute  ugliness  are  no  longer 
to  be  permitted,  but  the  schools  are  in  future  to 
look  as  much  like  workhouses  as  possible.  Such, 
remarks  the  R'/to,  are  Conservative  ideas  of 
economy,  which  wiU  certainly  be  duly  ajjpre- 
ciated  by  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  TV.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia on  Wednesday  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines.  There  was  a  small 
collection  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities 
on  the  table,  including  two  frag-mcnts  of  the 
great  bronze  gates  which  Mr.  Rassani  discovered 
eighteen  months  ago  in  the  Temple  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal  (885 — 860  B.C.),  and  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  some  vitrified  bricks  from 
Birs  Nimrud,  inscribed  bricks,  tablets,  &c., 
which  had  been  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Kassam.  The  lecture  may  be  described  as  a 
popular  sketch  of  the  history  of  Assyrian  dis- 
covery, beginning  with  Mr.  Layard's  first  opera- 
tions with  the  spade  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  then 
touching  on  some  of  the  results  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Smith's  researches,  and  finally  indicating 
two  or  three  of  the  additions  which  Mr.  Rassam's 
two  recent  expeditions  have  made  to  Assyrio- 
logical  knowledge.  First  the  audience  received  an 
account  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (70.5 — (5S1 
E.G.),  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  mound  of 
Koynnjik,  and  that  of  Esarhaddon  (b.c.  6S1- 
668),  just  discovered  by  Mr.  Ra.isam  in  the 
mound  of  Nebby-Yunus,  or  the  Tomb  of  Jonah. 
The  next  section  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  lecture  was 
an  account  of  what  he  called  the  University  of 
Nineveh,  the  syllabaries,  the  Creation  tablets 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  which  Mr. 
Boscawen  thought  were  not  nearly  so  old  as  Mr. 
Smith  thought,  because  on  all  the  copies  of  tab- 
lets preserved  in  the  so-called  University  there 
was  the  inscription  "Like  its  old  copy,"  whereas 
in  these  Creation  tablets  there  was  no  such  au- 
thentication. Some  particulars  were  given  in 
conclusion  of  the  Royal  House  of  Assur-nazir- 
pal  (885-860  B  c),  from  which  came  the  famous 
bronze  gates  rescued  by  Mr.  Rassam. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  recently 
had  before  them  the  latest  relics  of  early  Central 
American  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  domestic  pottery  more 
recently  recovered  from  graves  on  the  Central 
American  coast.  An  extensive  cemetery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lighted  on  beneath  several 
feet  of  alluvial  soil.  The  graves  and  tombs, 
which  are  said  to  occupy  many  square  miles, 


afford  themselves  e-s'idence  of  considerable  skill 
in  mechanical  matters.  They  are  covered 
by  flat  slabs  of  stone,  which  must  have 
been  conveyed  long  distances,  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cemetery.  There  are  many  indications  too 
of  a  certain  proficiency  in  artistic  decoration, 
though  Professor  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  considers  the  articles  unearthed  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  similar  relics  already 
discovered  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Among  other 
things  found  are  knives  and  stone  weapons,  and 
a  number  of  cirrioue  figures  of  birds  constructed 
apparently  as  decoy  birds,  and  having  a  capa- 
bility of  being  employed  as  whistles  to  imitate 
the  cry  of  their  living  prototypes.  The  urns  and 
vessels  of  other  kinds  exe  -uted  in  earthenware 
present  a  good  many  interesting  foi-ms  ;  and, 
one  specimen,  it  is  thought,  presents  a  hiero- 
glyphic inscription. 


CHIPS. 

An  obsei-vatory  is  about  to  be  built  at  U,  Aber- 
deen-park, Highbury,  for  Messrs.  Dollond,  by 
Messrs.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  and  Co.,  of  Chelmsford. 

A  north  aisle  is  about  to  be  thro^vn  out  from  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Church  in  Muuster-square,  W., 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  Messrs.  Round 
and  Green's  new  bank  in  High-street,  Colchester, 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Son,  of 
Dedham,  Essex,  and  the  work  of  demolishing  the 
present  premises  has  been  commenced.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee,  whose  design  for  the  new 
premises  we  illustrated  a  few  months  since. 

New  children's  dormitories  and  tramp  ward  are 
about  to  be  added  to  the  Carmarthen  workhouse, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Morgan,  architect 
to  the  board. 

The  City  Court  of  Common  Coimcil  decided  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  to  identify  itself  with  the 
work  of  restoration  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey  by  under- 
taking the  cost  of  restoring  the  beautiful  Late 
Decorated  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  such 
cost  not  to  exceed  £350. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  a  window  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  in  commemoration  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  church  ;  it  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Lavers  and  BaiTaud,  of  Endell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  by  whom  all  the  other  windows  in  the 
church  have  been  designed  and  erected.  At  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  in  the  same  village,  a  stained- 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  PaiT. 

The  brickmaking  trade  near  Faversham  is  being 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  long-continued  wet 
weather,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  make  of  bricks 
this  season  will  be  less  than  half  what  it  was  last 
year,  and  what  had  been  prepared  for  now.  The 
price  of  Faversham  bricks  must  necessarily  be  much 
enhanced. 

At  the  Newcastle  police-court  last  week,  James 
Davidson,  30,  buUder,  was  brought  up  on  remand 
charged  with  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  Ist 
May,  1S79,  for  the  sum  of  £19  10s.,  di\awu  by  him- 
self, and  purporting  to  be  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Robson  Brothers,  builders,  Elsdon-road,  Gosforth. 
The  magistrates  remanded  the  prisoner  previous 
to  being  fonnally  committed  for  trial,  bail  being 
refused. 


The  first  stone  of  the  new  Carmelite  Convent,  at 
West  Brompton,  was  laid  on  the  2'2nd  ult.  Except- 
ing the  church,  which  will  have  a  limited  accom- 
modation for  seculars,  the  general  character  will 
be  of  great  simplicity.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  grey  slates.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  of  Kensington- 
square.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Son,  and  Mr.  W.  Watson  is  acting  as 
clerk  of  works. 

Messrs.  Loxton  and  Newman,  architects,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  local  board  to  superintend 
the  decorative  restoration  of  the  Wednesbury  Town 
Hall  and  its  offices. 

On  Tuesday  week  about  70  workpeople,  with  the 
contractors,  sat  down  to  supper  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Fossgate,  York,  to  celebrate  the  successful  roofing- 
iu  of  the  new  business  premises  ou  Foss  Bridge, 
now  being  erected  for  Messrs.  Whitehead  and  Co. 
The  building  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Italian  style, 
with  stone  dressings.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  Morley,  architect,  of  Bradford,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  substantial  manner 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Maude. 

Messrs.  Harvey  and  Davids  submitted  to  auction 
part  of  the  Alperton  Park  Estate,  Sudbury,  on 
Thursday,  the  2ith  inst.,  when  the  plots  realised 
prices  ranging  from  £300  to  £1,200  per  acre. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Bemey 
Ladbrooke,  a  landscape  painter  of  the  Norwich 
School,  whose  works  are  well  known  iu  his  own 
county.  The  deceased  was  born  in  1803,  and  was  a 
son  of  Robert  Ladbrooke,  painter  and  drawing- 
master,  of  Norwich,  and  a  nephew  of  John  Crome 
("Old  Crome"),  whose  pupil  he  became  after 
having  received  rudimentary  instructions  from  his 
father,  and  whose  influence  was  to  be  traced  in 
many  of  his  pictures. 

The  picture  gallery  and  museum  which  are  being 
added  to  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  at  Burslem.  are 
nearly  completed,  and  are  to  be  opened  with  au 
exhibition  in  September. 

A  new  footbridge  is  being  thrown  across  the 
Wyre,  between  Great  Eccleston  and  Rawcliffe,  near 
Garstang,  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  floods  last 
winter.  Mr.  Garhck,  of  Blackpool,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  Black- 
burn Operative  Painters'  Association  took  place  on 
Friday  week,  when  eighty  persons  sat  down  at 
the  Grapes  Hotel  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Pickup. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  for  tlie 
Ystradyfodwg  School  Board  at  Maerdy  and 
Pendyris,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  to  the 
board,  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans,  of  Maesyffrwd,  near 
Treorky. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  July,  the  opening  services 
were  held  in  the  new  district  church  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Dove  Holes,  near  Buxton,  iu  Derbyshire.  The 
building  consists  of  a  nave,  two  small  transepts, 
and  a  chancel,  ^'itli  semicircular  apse,  and  has  a 
belfry  turret  for  four  bells,  over  the  chancel.  It  is 
faced  with  local  grit  stone,  and  roofed  with  red 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  external  doors  and  pulpit 
are  of  oak.  The  roofs  and  all  other  internal  wood- 
work and  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  church 
will  accommodate  250  persons,  and  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Drinkwater  and  Wheeldon,  of  Bugs- 
worth  and  Buxton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Griggs,  of  11,  Gray's  Inn-square,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,600. 
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BOOKS  ON  MEDIEVAL  COSTriTB. 

THE  architectural  student,  on  secinsf  the 
title  of  this  paper,may  perhaps  ask,  Of  what 
possible  use  can  the  knowledge  of  costume 
be  to  mo  ?  To  which  it  may  be  answered  :  If 
you  understand  by  architecture  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  houses,  or  the  super- 
vision of  their  erection,  the  study  of 
costume  can  bo  of  no  advantage  to  you  imless 
in  your  lighter  moments  you  may  want  to 
dress  for  that  most  ridiculous  of  institutions, 
a  fancy  ball. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  view  Architec- 
tm'e  as  the  Great  Art,  entailing  a  knowledge, 
more  or  less,  of  most  of  all  the  other  arts,  cos- 
tume may  be  very  usefid  indeed.  It  will  often 
enable  you  to  fix  dates  for  buildings  or  pic- 
tures ;  it  will  enable  you  to  realise  past 
scenes  and  past  times  ;  it  will  add  a  colour- 
ing to  your  reading,  and  finally  will  do 
somethin  g  towards  making  you  what  a  good 
architect  should  always  aim  at  being — viz., 
an  aocompli.shed  gentleman. 

Costume,  like  architectui-e,  cannotbe  taught 
by  mere  reading.  Dra^^"ings,  engravings,  and 
woodcuts,  often  of  an  expensive  nature,  are 
imperatively  required.  The  books  contain- 
ing these  are  necessarily  costly  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  student.  If  he  ever  acq^uire« 
them  it  is  late  in  life,  when  the  leisure  and 
desire  for  study  are  equall}'  denied  to  him. 
In  short,  when  young,  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy,  and  when  old  he  cannot  afford  to  read 
them. 

It  is  very  tme  that  there  are  some  books 
of  costume  within  the  reach  of  the  student's 
pm-se,  but  then  they  are  naturally  wanting  in 
the  essential  quality  of  colour.  After  all,  the 
best  plan  to  leamthe  subject  is  :  1st,  to  read 
those  short  treatises  which  are  ■n-ithin  his 
means;  and  2nd,  to  take  notes  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  more  costlj'  books  in  the  pubhc 
libraries  mthiii  his  reach. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bi-itish  Museum  has  not 
yet  been  opened  during  the  evening;  but 
until  that  event  takes  place,  as  it  certainly 
wUl,  the  libraries  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  Eoj'al  Academy  must  supply  its  place. 

It  is  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the 
sxibject,  how  many  and  various  are  the 
branches  of  study  requisite  to  write  a  good 
book  on  costimae. 

To  begin  ^vith,  the  author  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  books  already  written; 
he  must  believe  nothing  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  a  reference  to  an  ancient  monu- 
ment or  manuscript ;  he  must  be  able  to  read 
old  documents ;  to  have  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the 
times  comprised  in  his  work,  besides  some 
legal  knowledge  ;  and  lastly,  he  must  either 
draw  well  himself  or  have  an  artist  (to  say 
nothing  of  an  engraver)  who  can  do  it  for 
him. 

Most  of  the  books  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
these  points.  Sometimes  we  find  good  letter- 
press and  rough,  ill-drawn  illustrations ; 
sometimes  the  reverse  happens,  and  we  have 
beautiful  illustrations  "with  exceedingly 
meagi'e  explanations. 

Again,  the  books  treating  of  a  history  of 
costume  are  comparatively  few,  the  best 
engravings  being  found  in  works  on  some 
separate  subject,  such  as  effigies,  brasses,  &c. 

Beginning  \vith  the  present  century,  the 
first  book  which  treated  the  subject  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  was  Dr.  Mej-rick's 
"  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Arms  and 
Armour."  This,  for  its  time,  was  a  wonderfid 
work  as  regards  the  letterpress  :  it  let  in  new- 


light  upon  the  subject,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  armour. 
The  illustrations  are  by  no  means  so  good. 
They  ai-e  coarsely  drawn  and  engraved,  so 
much  so  that  the  artist  apologises  for  them 
in  the  next  work  of  Sir  Samuel  (then  Dr.) 
Meyiuck.  The  said  illustrations  rcpi-osent 
figm-es  in  divers  attitudes,  in  the  military  cos- 
tume of  different  epochs. 

In  the  next  work  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  viz., 
"  lUustratione  of  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour, 
from  the  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court, 
(1830),"  the  artist,  J.  Skelton,  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  illustrations  are 
drawn  with  a  very  fine  line,  occasionally 
backlined.  The  di'awing  is  very  good  indeed  ; 
but  there  must  be  always  something  incon- 
gruous in  representing  heavy  things  like 
arms  and  aiiuoi^ir  by  gossamer  outlines. 
Altogether  this  work  is  most  valuable,  more 
especially  as  the  collection  is  now  dispersed 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe.  The  letter- 
press, by  Sir  Samuel,  simply  contains  short 
and  business-like  descriptions  of  the  objects 
engraved.  This  work  now  sells  for  about 
£5. 

T\'e  now  come  to  the  labour's  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Planche,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  still 
remains  -nath  us,  and  who  has  made  in  his 
84th  year  the  last  contribution  to  the  history 
of  costume,  which  wiU  be  noticed  more  at 
length  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  In  183-1 
appeared  the  ''  History  of  British  Costume," 
being  one  in  the  scries  of  works  constituting 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Mr. 
Planche  then  and  thei'e  did  for  ci\dl  costume 
what  Sir  S.  Meyiick  had  done  for  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  book  still  remains  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  epitomes  of  the  subject. 
It  can  be  picked  up  at  book- stalls  for  some 
four  or  five  shillings,  and  any  student  begin- 
ning the  subject  ^^'ill  do  well  to  secure  it. 
Considering  the  period  at  which  the  book 
was  produced,  the  woodcuts,  although  un- 
equal in  merit,  are  by  no  means  bad.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Planche  wi-ote  the  chapters  on 
Costume  in  "Knight's  Pictorial  History  of 
England."  Here  the  matter  is  enlarged,  and 
the  woodcuts  arc  somewhat  better. 

In  18-10,  Hefner  began  his  great  work, 
continuing  the  publication  to  1851.  The 
-book  consists  of  all  sorts  of  things,  but  the 
majority  of  the  plates  are  devoted  to  military 
and  civil  costume.  This  is  a  very  beautifiil 
andavcry  expensive  book,  anuncoloured  copy 
being  worth  some  £8,  and  a  coloured  one 
from  £30  to  £40,  according  to  the  binding. 
The  plates  appear  to  be  faii-ly  correct,  those 
in  the  last  of  the  three  volumes  being  the 
best ;  but  one  is  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
thin  linos  of  the  illustrations  from  Early 
MS.  contained  in  the  fii'st  volume,  more 
especially  as  we  know  that  the  figui-es  in 
early  illuminations  for  the  most  part  were 
surrounded  with  thick  outlines. 

The  date  1813  appears  on  Shaw's 
"Dresses  and  Decorations."  This  is 
also  a  very  beautifid  book,  more  especi- 
ally if  an  early  and  well-finished  copy  be 
obtained  ;  and,  bke  the  work  of  Hefner,  con- 
tains other  things  beside  costume,  the  plates 
being  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  coloured 
by  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
careful  execution  ;  but  the  accuracy  cannot 
always  be  vouched  for,  as  several  subjects 
have  been  copied  from  other  books — e.y.,  the 
Sixtus  IV.  from  Bonnard  and  the  Troy- 
town  from  Dii  Somraorard.  There  is  no 
paging,  and  reference  to  any  particular 
plate  is  therefore  difficult.  Mr.  Quaritch, 
having  bought  the  plates  and  coijyright,  has 
now  brought  out  a  new  and  cheaper  edition. 
A  fair  copy  used  to  cost  £o. 

While  on  the  subject  of  beautiful  books, 
there  are  three  works  which  should  be 
mentioned  together  as  examples  as  to  how 
costume  illustrations  have  been  and  should 
be  executed,  viz.,  Stothard's  "  JMonmucntal 
Effigies,"  Bonnard' s  "Costume,"  and  Waller's 
"  Monumental  Brasses."  Strange  to  say,  al- 
though not  exactly  books  within  the  reach 


of  the  student,  they  are  not  very  expensive ; 
but  they  are  well  worth  their  price,  because 
we  have  the  handwork  of  the  artists  them- 
selves. 

Stothard's  book  bears  the  date  of  1817,  and. 
may  be  said  to  open  the  series  of  modem  works 
on  costume.  Unf  ortimately ,  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  a  ladder  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  thus  several  plates  are 
etched  by  other  hands.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  the  exquisite  feeling  and  accuracy 
with  which  everything  is  drawn,  and  it  is 
still  the  best  book  as  regards  illustrations 
of  costume.  The  letterpress  is  by  a  Mr. 
Kempe,  and  though  very  carefully  written, 
as  regards  the  biography,  does  not  give 
the  local  information  that  would  doubtless 
have  been  furnished  had  Stothard  written  it 
himself.  The  pi-ice  of  Stothard  is  from  seven  to 
tenguineas.  HoUis's  "  Effigies "  (1843)maybe 
described  as  a  continuation  of  Stothard,  and 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  done. 

Bonnard,  whose  name  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  (if  not  the  most  beau- 
tisul)  work  on  costume,  appears  to  have 
had  little  to  do  with  it  except  wi-iting 
the  descriptions,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not 
always  quite  up  to  our  present  kno wle  dge. 
The  real  artist  was  P.  Mercurj,  who  both 
drew  and  engraved  the  plates.  There 
are  several  editions,  one  in  French,  as  early 
as  1829,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
original  Italian  issue  in  the  first  instance. 
Mercurj  was  a  most  excellent  .artist :  he  drew 
most  graceftdly ;  so  much  so,  that  putting 
aside  the  additional  information  afforded  by 
the  coloiu'ing — it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  uncoloured  copies  are  not  to  be  prefeiTcd. 
The  system  adopted  was  this :  if  the  subject 
were  taken  from  an  original  which  was  well 
drawn,  say  from  one  of  the  early  Italian 
masters,  a  direct  copy  was  made  ;  but  should 
the  original,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  effigy, 
or  an  early  illumination,  or  statue,  it  was 
put  into  good  drawing  and  often  in  another 
attitude,  but  it  must  also  be  added,  always 
ill  a  very  graceful  one. 

In  the  letterpress  there  is  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  colours,  which  is  fully  carried 
out  in  the  coloured  copies  of  the  plates,  even 
in  instances  where  no  colour  exists  in  the 
original.  Thus  the  monument  of  the  Knight 
in  Santa  Maria  Aununciata  at  Florence,  the 
statue  of  Rowland  in  the  porch  of  Verona 
Cathedral,  and  the  effigy  of  Judge  Gascoine 
copied  from  Gough's  "Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments" areallhighlycoloured.  Theprice  of  this 
beautiful  book,  which  is  in  three  volumes, 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  coloming  ;  a 
coloured  copy  wouldbeworth,  say,  12giiineas, 
and  an  uncoloured  one  five  or  six. 

Equally  excellent  are  the  "  Monumental 
Brasses "  of  Messrs.  AYaller,  which  bear 
the  date  ISGl.  This,  however,  only  indi- 
cates the  issue  of  the  last  numbers,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  years  having  intei-vened 
between  the  beginning  and  completion. 
Messrs.  Waller  are  artists,  like  Stothard 
and  Mercurj,  hence  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
It  may  be  objected  :  How  can  there  be  room 
for  artistic  feeling  in  what  is  oidy  a  reduction 
from  a  larger  original  ?  It  only  requires  a 
comparison  of  Messrs.  Waller's  production 
with  any  other  work  on  brasses,  for  this 
question  to  bo  answered.  It  is  exceedingly 
to  be  regretted  that  these  gentlemen  did  not 
cany  out  their  intention  of  completing  these 
works  by  the  publication  of  the  remaining 
important  brasses,  such  as  those  at  Lynn 
and  Xewark.  As  the  author  very  truly  says 
in  the  preface  :  "There  have  been  no  repre- 
sentations worthy  of  them,  nor  of  any  value 
.as  authorities."  Is  it  too  late  to  hope  that 
Messrs.  Waller  may  supply  the  omission  ? 
Messrs.  Waller'sbook  is  now  scarce,  and  may 
occasion.aUy  bo  mot  ■with  ;  but  it  is  on  the 
cards  that  particular  copies  are  not  complete 
owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  publication. 

The  Lynn  brasses  >\t11  bo  found  in 
Cotman's  work  on  the  subject,  and  also  in 
Carter's  "  Ancient  Painting  and  Sculpture." 
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These  are  tolerably  expensive  works,  but 
those  of  BouteU  and  Haines  on  monument-il 
brasses  are  within  the  student's  reach. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  Hewitt's  "  An- 
cient Armour,"  throe  vols.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly painstaking  work,  and  is  illustrated  with 
very  fail"  woodcuts  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  is  not  an  agreeable  book  to  read,  the 
author  making  so  many  references  to  illus- 
trations in  other  works,  that  one  feels  one 
ought  to  peruse  it  in  a  library,  not  in  a  room. 
The  work  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as 
rather  materials  for  a  history  of  armour,  than 
a  history  itself.  The  date,  1855,  appears  on 
the  first  volume  ;  it  costs  £2.  Mr.  Black's 
translation  of  Demmin's  "  Weapons  of  War"' 
bears  the  date  of  1870.  It  is  a  catalogue 
(illustrated)  of  the  principal  armour  and 
weapons  to  be  foimd  in  the  Museums  of 
Europe,  or  in  private  possessions.  Of  course, 
in  such  an  ambitious  work  mistakes  must 
easily  occur,  still  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  must  hope  that  some  day  there  will  bo  a 
revised  edition,  ^vith  new  and  more  careful 
illustrations  ;  at  present  these  latter  are  not 
very  satisfactory. 

In  a  catalogue  of  books  of  costume  the 
' '  Monuments  Inodits  "of  Willcmin  should  not 
be  forgotten ,  more  especially  as  for  many  years 
his  book  was  the  storehouse  for  the  engravings 
of  other  writers.  He  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as^nz«^/i(swjo»,  e)((/rai'fr,  and  antiquary. 
The  figure  subjects  are  very  well  drawn,  but 
the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  archi- 
tecture. The  contents  of  the  books  are  ex- 
ceedingly cimous  and  interesting,  while  the 
letterpress  was  excellently  done  by  the  late 
M.  Potior,  the  well-known  curator  of  the 
museum  and  library  at  Rouen.  The  dates, 
1808-1830,  appear  on  the  title-pages.  The 
price,  which  depends  on  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  colom-ing,  varies  from  16  guineas. 

In  1874,  Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Tarver  pub- 
lished a  series  of  30  outline  lithographs,  re- 
presenting the  Costume  of  the  Middle  Ages , 
with  a  very  excellent  introduction  by  the 
former  gentleman,  to  whom  also  are  due  the 
sketches  from  the  early  Italian  masters  which 
occur  occasionally.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  copies  of  this  work  were  issued,  so  that  it 
hardly  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  market  ; 
price  2os.  Of  late  years  French  publishers 
have  issued  some  very  expensive  works,  such 
as  "  Les  Arts  Soniptuaires,"  "  Le  Moyon 
Age,  et  La  Renaissance."  They  con- 
tain, as  might  be  expected,  many  old  friends 
and  many  new  ones  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions. The  letterpress  is  often  very  unequal, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  drawing-room  books  than  for  the  use  of 
students. 

Another  coloured  book,  issued  by  Pauquct 
Fr^res,  hardly  deserves  notice ;  it  commences 
with  a  mistake  in  chronology,  inasmuch  as 
our  old  friend  the  12th  cent,  statue,  from 
Corbeil,  does  duty  as  St.  Clotilde  ("  493  apres 
les  monuments  de  TEpoque  ").  The  work 
ends  with  a  mistake  also,  as  it  presents  us 
with  an  illustration  of  the  hideous  fashions 
of  the  2nd  Empire,  crinoline  and  all. 

We  must  now  consider  two  serious  works, 
viz.,  those  of  Fairholt  and  Quicherat :  they  are 
both  excellent  works,  useful  to  the  student 
and  by  no  means  high-piiced. 

Mr.  Fairholt  published  his  second  and  en- 
larged edition  in  1860  ;  it  consists  (1)  of  a 
history,  and  (2)  of  a  dictionary  of  costume. 
The  woodcuts  were  d^a^vll  by  himself,  and 
were  all  taken  from  old  examples.  Unfor- 
tunately, ihey  are  all  spoilt,  as  to  accuracy, 
by  a  sj'stem  of  backlining,  the  backlino 
being  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  figures  ;  the  latter  also  want  that 
grace  wo  have  observed  in  Stothard  and 
Bonnard. 

M.  Quicherat's  work,  which  bears  the  date 
of  1875,  partly  came  out  many  years  ago  in 
the  Mfigasin  ritforesqiie ;  but,  in  his  pre- 
face he  tells  us  that  ho  has  entirely  revised 
this  portion  of  the  text  and  the  cuts.  Tlie 
latter  are  by  no  means   remarkable;    but 


some  parts  of  the  text,  espoeially  that  jjor- 
tion  on  the  early  Gaulish  costume,  are  very 
instructive. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  great  work  of  M. 
Viollet-lo-Duc,  the  "  Mobilior  Pranoais." 

In  1858  this  gentleman  published  the  first 
volume,  which  comprises  the  furniture.  Ten 
years  then  elapsed  before  the  second  volume 
was  commenced.  This  contains  the  utensils 
(sacred  and  civO),  goldsmith's  work,  instru- 
ments of  music,  games  (iacluding  tourneys 
and  joustes)  and  tools,  being  successively 
followed  by  four  other  volumes,  two  of 
which  are  devoted  to  dresses,  jewellery,  and 
objects  belonging  to  the  toilet,  and  two 
(final)  to  arms  and  armour  ;  so  that  in  reality 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  dictionaries 
instead  of  one.  These  tlictionarios  are  ex- 
cellently arranged ;  all  have  the  word  printed 
on  the  top  of  the  page,  so  as  to  make  refer- 
ence easy  ;  very  groat  care  is  taken  with 
the  A.  B.'s.  and  C.  D.'s,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  volume  is  a  table  of  the  words  contained 
in  it,  with  paginal  references. 

The  great  fault  of  the  work  is  ono  which 
is  shared  by  the  Architectural  Dictionary 
of  the  same  accomplished  author — viz.,  there 
are  no  explanations  under  the  woodcuts  ;  so 
that  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  said  wood- 
cuts illustrate,  it  is  often  necessary  to  search 
one  or  two  pages  backwards  and  forwards, 
for  the  reference  is  not  always  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  woodcut. 

It  is  true  this  system  compels  the  student 
to  read  the  work ;  but  it  by  no  means  loaves 
him  in  the  best  humour  with  the  author, 
while  the  separation  of  the  woodcut  and  re- 
ference becomes  very  troublesome  even  to 
the  reader  who  is  going  straight  through 
the  book,  more  especially  when  the  subject 
demands  groat  attention  and  there  are  refer- 
ences to  A.  B.'s  and  C.  D.'s.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  woodcuts  are  most  excellent,  as 
is  the  case  in  aU  the  works  of  this  author, 
who  draws  them  himself  upon  the  wood.  In 
practical  architecture  the  power  of  drawing 
is  often  found  to  be,  like  beauty  itself,  a  most 
fatal  gift ;  for  alas  I  the  new  stone  walls  and 
new  roofing  will  not  reproduce  aU  those  deli- 
cate etchings,  and  bright  eflfective  shadows 
and  lights  in  the  original  sketch  :  but  in  such 
cases  as  the  one  before  us  tlio  drawing 
cannot  be  too  good.  It  is  indeed  very  good 
in  the  present  instance,  and  apart  from  the 
letterpress,  the  woodcuts  .alone  would  make 
those  books  desirable  as  objects  of  art.  The 
only  exception  is  %vith  regard  to  the  figures, 
showing  the  costumes,  not  as  they  appear 
in  the  MS.,  but  as  put  into  drawing  by  the 
author.  These,  indeed,  arc  very  far  from 
having  that  exquisite  feeling  and  grace 
which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  works  of  Mercurj  and 
Stothard,  but  this  is  almost  the  only 
criticism  to  be  made  on  the  art  of  the  book, 
and,  after  all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  living  architect  could  do  as  well. 

It  is  the  four  last  volumes  which 
specially  demand  our  attention,  viz.,  those 
relating  to  costume  and  armour.  The  system 
has  been  this :  occasionally  the  figureisgivcnas 
it  exists  in  the  original  MS.,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  author  redraws  it  in 
his  own  way — and  as  the  readers  (at  least 
our  English  ones)  have  not  the  MS.  to  refer 
to,  all  the  criticism  falls  to  the  ground.  In 
the  armour  the  same  course  is  foUuwed,  only 
as  so  very  many  of  the  original  pieces  remain, 
occasion  is  afforded  to  the  author  to  make 
some  exquisite  transcripts  of  ancient  work. 

With  regard  to  the  garments  and  their 
names,  the  reader  is  apt  to  become  rather 
puzzled  when  he  finds  the  most  diverse 
garments  illustrated  uuder  one  head,  as  in 
the  case  of  "corset,"  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  nearly  identical  dresses  under  two 
heads.  The  fact  is,  that  the  same  name 
w,as  in  course  of  time  often  applied  to  a 
different  garment,  as  Mr.  Planche  has  very 
clearly  jiointod  out  in  the  case  of  hauberk, 


which  originally  meant  a  coat  of  mail,  but 
used  by  Chaucer  as  meaning  a  breast- plate. 
Mr.  Planche,  in  his  dictionary,  thus  re- 
marks on  M.  VioUet-le-Duc's  article  on  the 
word  "  corset." 

After  saying  that  the  tenu  corset  seems 
to  him  to  be  generally  aj'plied  to  various 
garments  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by 
women,  which  had,  nevertheless,  special 
names  of  their  own,  but  all  possessmg  the 
peculiar  feature — that  of  closely  fitting  the 
person  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  such 
portion  being  stiU  called  the  "  body  "  of  the 
dress  in  English,  and  "le  corsage"  in  French, 
he  continues — "This  interpretation  can 
alone  justify  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  illustra- 
ting his  article  with  representations  of  the 
kirtle,  the  cote  hardie,  the  jacket,  the 
doublet,  the  pierpoint,  and  other  vest- 
ments of  the  14th  and  15th  century,  to 
which  the  term  corset  has  not  been  applied 
by  the  ^vriters  of  those  times,  who  speak 
of  them  by  the  names  they  were  properly 
known  by." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Planche,  and  as  a  moral  I 
would  suggest  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  instructive  course  for  the  student  of 
costume,  than  to  read  up  the  same  articles 
of  the  two  authors,  and  then  to  try  and  find 
out,  by  original  authorities,  which  of  them  is 
ri{(ht. 

Before  finishing  with  M.  VioUot-le-Duc's 
work,  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  often  gives 
diagrams  showing  how  the  difi'erent  gar- 
ments were  cut  out.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  thoy  look,  at  least,  very  probable. 

The  price  of  the  "  Mobilier  Frangais,"  is 
about  eight  guineas.  It  is  a  work  of 
which  every  student  should  be  possessed. 

We  now  pass  to  the  last  work  on  our  list, 
viz.,  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Costume,"  by  Mr. 
Planche,  which,  begun  in  1876,  is  now 
finished.  It  consists  of  two  thick  quarto 
volumes,  the  1st  containing  a  dictionary, 
the  2nd,  "  A  History  of  Costume,  including 
Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashion  on  the 
Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Cos- 
tumes of  the  Principal  Countries  in  Europe." 

We  left  Mr.  Planche  in  noticing  his  first 
work  on  "  Costume,"  published  in  1834, 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  We  now  meet 
him  again  as  the  author  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
psediaof  Costmne,"  giraigustheadvantage  of 
his  various  acquisitions  upon  the  subject  made 
in  that  period.  During  the  forty  years  he  has 
led  no  idle  life ;  he  has  been  not  only  one  of 
our  best  antiquaries,  but  one  of  the  best 
play-writers  of  om-  time,  for  Mr.  Planche  is 
still  with  us,  aTid  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  has 
brought  out  this  last  book  at  the  age  of  84. 
One  thing  has  been  apparent  in  .all  his  anti- 
quarian writings,  and  that  is  his  sterling 
common-sense.  Ho  has  v\Titten  the  most 
sensible,  perhaps  the  only  sensible,  book 
on  what  many  consider  as  the  vain  science 
of  heraldry,  and  when  the  late  Professor 
Cockerell  had  made  a  sort  of  iconographical 
romance  out  of  the  statues  in  the  west  front 
of  WeUs  Cathedral,  Mr.  Planche  had  the 
courage  to  submit  the  said  romance  to  the 
crucible  of  fact,  and.to  disperse  the  professor's 
theory  into  thin  air.  From  these  antece- 
dents, students  would  be  justified  in  ex- 
pecting in  these  volumes,  a  straightfor- 
ward common-sense  view  of  the  various 
disputed  questions  as  regards  costume,  and 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mr. 
Planche  equally  rejects  the  theory  of  Viollet- 
lo-Duc,  of  the  Norman  warrior  gettmg  into 
his  panoply  by  a  slit  in  the  breast,  and  Mr. 
Wallers'  explanation  of  banded  mail, 
although  the  latter  theory  has  more  to  be 
said  for  it  than  the  other.  Theieismuch 
curious  information  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  about  foreign  and  theatrical  cos- 
tume ;  also  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  and  Irish  dross.  Altogether, 
we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  have  so  excellent 
a  book,  containing  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time and  we  thank  Mr.  Planche  accordingly. 
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Unfortunately,  the  work  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  two 
very  important  matters— the  illustrations 
are  very  much  below  the  literary  part,  and 
there  has  been  but  little  care  in  the  pre- 
paration for  the  press.  On  the  latter  point, 
it  may  be  obseiwcd  that  there  are  no  words  at 
the  top  of  the  pages  of  the  dictionary,  which 
makes  the  looking  out  of  any  subject  a  most 
troublesome  occupation,  inasmuch  as  some 
pages  occupied  with  long  treatises  do  not 
contain  the  word  in  capitals.  It  is  true  there 
is  an  index  of  words,  but  that  is  found  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume. 

A  similar  thing  occurs  in  Wood's  '  'Natural 
History,"  where  often  the  numbers  of  the 
pages  are  wanting  for  several  consecutive 
leaves— those  pages  with  wood-cuts  at  the 
top  having  no  numbers. 

Again,  in  one  of  the  coloured  plates,  the 
tinctures  of  the  anus  of  England  and  France 
are  transposed,— the  former  being  azure  3 
lions  passant  regardant  or,  and  the  latter 
gules  3  fleur  do  lys  or.  This  rather  sur- 
prises us  in  a  book  to  which  the  Somerset 
Herald's  name  is  appended. 

As  to  the  woodcuts,  perhaps  the  less  said 
the  better  ;  some  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
1834,  others  from  the  pictorial  "  History  of 
England,"  1837,  and  other  sources.  Some  of 
the  new  ones  are  fairly  dra'wn,  which  can 
bardly  be  said  for  others.  Mr.  Planche,  in 
giving  us  his  excellent  letterpress, ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  bargained  with  his  publishers 
to  afford  the  best  artistic  assistance  procur- 
able. This  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
get,  as,  unlike  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  he  does 
not  indulge  in  new  figures,  but  keeps  strictly 
to  his  authorities.  Had  it  been  desirable 
to  have  put  the  old  figures  into  correct 
drawing,  there  is  one  artist  among  us  who 
could  have  done  the  work  better  than  any- 
one else,  and  that  is  Mr.  Tenniel.  A  book 
on  costumes  by  Mr.  Planche,  illustrated  by 
the  former  gentleman,  would  be  a  work  of 
which  we  should  all  feel  proud,  and  one  we 
might  fairlj'  pit  against  even  that  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  be  very 
thankfid  to  Mr.  Planche,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  live  to  edit  a  second 
edition  with  a  new  and  better  series  of  illus- 
trations. The  publishing  price  of  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Costume  "  is  seven  guineas. 

Note. — The  above  books  represent  only  a 
selection  out  of  the  very  numerous  works 
written  on  the  subject.  For  others  see  the 
word  "  Costume"  in  the  catalogue  of  books 
at  South  Kensington. 

W.  Surges. 

THE   NATIONAL  COMPETITION 
PRIZE  DESIGNS. 

THE  National  Competition  Prize  Designs 
at  South  Kensington  are  now  on  view, 
and  compare  favourably  -vWth  former  work 
of  our  art  schools.  In  the  antique,  the 
studies  from  the  round,  and  in  the  oil  and 
water-colour  drawings,  the  present  exhibi- 
tion must  be  pronounced  creditable,  and 
fairly  represents  the  artistic  capabilities  of 
the  countrj'.  We  shall  now  confine  our  at- 
tention solely  to  the  architectural  designs 
and  drawings,  and  the  decorative  work ; 
but  before  sjieaking  of  the  drawings  we 
must  complain  of  the  very  bad  arrangement 
of  the  subjects,  which  appear  to  be  hung 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  classifica- 
tion. We  alight  for  instance  in  two  or 
three  parts  of  the  galleries  upon  architec- 
tural designs,  and  upon  dramngs  of  decora- 
tive subjects,  while  in  some  instances  the 
perspective  of  a  design  is  found  on  one  screen, 
and  upon  anotlier  we  come  to  the  elevations 
and  plans.  This  want  of  method  is  the  less 
excusable  in  a  large  gallery  where  there  was 
ample  room  for  an  orderly  classification. 

We  begin  with  the  designs  in  architecture. 
Mr.  A.  Marshall,  a  former  competitor  who 
has   taken   honours   in   this   branch,    again 


wins  a  medal — this  time  the  silver  medal — for 
a  design  for  a  cathedral  church.  Thepl.an 
is  cruciform,  and  has  a  central  tower  and 
spire,  with  two  western  towers  cro\vned  bj' 
wooden  roofs,  the  design  putting  us  in 
mind  of  Lincoln  or  Canterbirry  cathedral, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  spires.  The 
perspective  is  creditably  drawn  in  ink,  but 
the  perspective  of  aisle  is  faulty.  The  eleva- 
tions are,  however,  more  cirefuUy  and 
effectively  drawn,  and  the  detail  of  Early 
Perpendicular  character  is  generally  good. 
The  choii-  is  pierced  with  fine  lancets,  and 
the  nave  \vith  wide  Perpendicidar  windows  ; 
whether  this  is  intentional  or  the  effect  of 
mere  copyism  it  would  be  diflScult  to  say. 
The  same  author's  design  for  a  memorial 
lych  gate  indicates  considerable  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  style,  but  the  construction 
as  shown  by  the  section  is  not  good.  Next 
to  this  design  we  meet  with  another  dra'wing 
for  a  church,  to  which  a  bronze  medal  is 
awarded.  The  author  is  Mr.  P.  Ball,  of 
Nottingham.  The  details  and  drawing  are 
very  indifferent,  the  proportions  are  not 
pleasing,  and  the  fleche  at  the  crossing  is 
too  large.  Mr.  G.  S.  Doughty,  of  Not- 
tingham, receives  a  national  book  prize 
for  a  church  with  a  dignified  tJwer, 
and  spire  lacking  in  proportion  ;  the  ink- 
drawings  and  elevations  show  superior  work 
to  the  design  we  have  just  noticed,  and 
which  gains  a  higher  medal.  We  notice  a 
familiar  face  in  a  design  for  a  mantelpiece 
contributed  to  our  Designing  Club.  A 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  also  to  A.  Heming- 
way, of  Barrow-in-Furness,  for  designs  for 
church  windows.  The  Geometrical  circular 
windows  are  clever.  Mr.  J.  L.  Edwards, 
Sheffield,  wins  a  bronze  medal  for  a  design 
for  a  staircase  of  an  elaborate  Renaissance 
character.  There  is  a  want  of  repose  in  the 
composition  which  the  sepia  drawings  rather 
intensify  by  the  absence  of  breadth  and 
shading,  and  the  open  arched  panels  are 
deficient  in  depth  and  shadow.  A  bronze 
medal  is  also  awarded  to  Omar  Mahomed, 
Brighton,  for  a  design  for  the  side  of  a 
room.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
design,  which  is  Italian  in  style  and  rich  in 
colouring.  Certainly  a  great  miscarriage 
of  justice  is  evident  in  awarding  a  silver 
medal  to  F.  Marriott  for  a  panelled  ceiling 
of  very  weak  conception  and  poor  ornament; 
whUe  a  book  prize  only  is  given  to  H.  E. 
Clifford,  of  Glasgow,  for  a  very  refined 
elevation  in  bro^^'n  ink  for  the  decoration 
of  a  dining-room  in  a  delicate  species 
of  Renaissance  or  English  Classic.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  a  design  with  such  a 
marked  defect  as  panels  with  compositions 
that  can  only  be  seen  one  way,  could  have 
been  selected  for  a  ceUiug.  A  national 
bronze  medal  is  given  to  E.  Cruickshank,  of 
Derby,  for  a  set  of  designs  for  a  cottage 
hospital,  a  village  inn,  village  club-house,  a 
group  of  three  cottages,  &c.,  most  of  which 
we  recognise  as  contributions  to  our  De- 
signing Club,  under  the  motto  "Tarn  o' 
Shanter,"  meritorious  in  design,  and 
careful  in  drawing.  Exeter  is  represented 
in  this  class  by  G.  Parsons,  who  sends  care- 
ful measured  drawings  of  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Stafford,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  evin- 
cing much  patience  and  correct  delineation  in 
the  details,  though  not  a  very  pure  example 
of  Late  Gothic.  A  book  prize  is  awarded  to 
it.  A  book  prize  is  also  won  by  H.  Thorpe 
for  a  design  for  a  country-house.  We  can- 
not speak  highly  of  the  work.  In  the  first 
place  the  style  is  Italiiinesque  of  .a  verj' 
indifferent  type,  and  the  architecture  is  of  a 
very  questionable  kind  ;  we  find  a  pier  right 
over  the  centre  of  entrance  doorway — a 
decided  defect,  and  the  details  are  generally 
poor.  The  plan  is  straggling,  broken  up 
wastefully,  with  a  hall  of  immense  size. 
G.  Oatley,  of  Ryde,  gets  a  book  prize  for 
some  neatly-execvitod  drawings  of  doorways, 
one  from  Wootton  Church,  Isle  of  Wight 
(Norman) ;  and  other  specimens  in  the  same 


style  from  Yaverland  Church  ;  details  from 
Quan-  Abbey,  &c.  Of  designs  for  decorative 
purposes,  we  note  that  the  gold  medal  is 
won  for  an  exceedingly  well  drawn  design 
for  mosaic  pavement  by  J.  M.  Bradbum, 
Coalbrookdale.  The  design  is  Roman,  and 
the  colours  refined.  In  the  centre  panel  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  represented,  and 
other  panels  round  the  border  contain  repre- 
sentative emblematic  figures  of  animals.  A 
fret  surrounds  the  whole.  For  a  similar 
work  J.  Thomas,  Halifax,  receives  a  silver 
medal ;  the  pavement  is  Pompeian  in  style, 
and  the  design  chaste  and  delicate  in  colouring. 
The  same  medal  is  given  to  J.  F.  Marshall, 
Nottingham,  for  a  design  for  a  boudoir  ceil- 
ing, classical  in  spirit,  and  delicate  in 
colour.  P.  M.  Carew-Smyth,  Belfast ;  and 
J.  Briggs,  Edinburgh,  and  E.  Jarratt  re- 
ceive prizes  for  some  cleverly  conceived  tile 
designs.  Another  good  design  by  Smith 
goes  unrewarded. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  we  notice 
several  coloured  designs  of  an  architectural 
character,  executed  by  students  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School.  A  bronze 
medal  is  taken  by  A.  Lewis  for  a  design  for 
a  country  house,  in  red  brick,  half-timbered, 
and  parget  in  the  upper  part,  conceived  in 
an  Old  English  style,  clever  in  drawing  and 
detail,  and  ^vith  a  plan  that  is  certainly 
above  the  average  work  of  these  exhibitions. 
A  bronze  medal  is  awarded  also  to  E.  Green- 
wood for  a  club-house  in  palatial  Italian, 
neatly  drawn,  but  having  many  defects  of 
composition.  Among  these  we  remark  weak 
pilasters  of  Corinthian  order,  both  in  the 
basement  and  principal  story,  detail  and 
plan  that  betray  the  tyro,  and  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  Classical  design.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  so  much  labour  has  been  misspent 
in  attempting  so  ostentatious  a  subject. 
Among  the  other  drawings  we  notice  a  silver 
medal  coloured  drawing  of  the  screen  at 
back  of  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  neatly 
and  carefully  executed ;  also  one  by  G.  F. 
Perkin,  which  receives  a  bronze  medal ;  and 
one  or  two  others  evincing  much  pains  in 
drawing.  We  again  repeat  that  architec- 
tural design  is  not  to  be  taught  in  our  art 
schools  in  the  manner  that  the  Government 
teachers  persist  in  following.  Unlike  the 
system  they  pursue  in  the  other  branches, 
the  student  of  architectural  design  is 
allowed  to  select  the  niost  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  architecture  he  can — cathedral 
churches,  club-houses,  and  palatial  villas. 
All  the  designs  of  this  pretentious  kind  dis- 
play faults  more  or  less  obvious  to  everyone 
familiar  ■with  architectural  detail.  It  is 
like  putting  an  intricate  rhyme  before  the 
pupil  who  has  not  mastered  simple  prose 
composition. 

The  designs  for  ironwork,  as  usual,  exhibit 
elaboration  and  intricate  detail  rather  than 
original  adaptation  of  the  principles  that 
should  govern  metal  work.  The  gold  medal 
this  year  is  awarded  to  G.  W.  Shepherd,  Coal- 
brookdale, for  a  design  for  wrought  iron 
entrance  and  side  gates,  good  in  outline,  the 
panels  having  scrolls  and  foliage,  and  the 
whole  displapng  knowledge  of  hammered 
and  riveted  work.  A  silver  medal  has  been 
presented  to  P.  O'Keefe,  Westminster,  for  a 
design  for  wrought  iron  gates,  evincing  a 
right  conception  of  metal  work.  Other 
dr!i wings  from  Belfast,  &c.,  exhibit  a  redun- 
dance of  intricate  ornament,  but  no  concep- 
tion of  true  design.  A  national  book  prize 
is  given  to  an  elaborate  design  for  gates,  by 
J.  Speller,  West  London,  cleverly  drawn, 
but  wanting  in  plain  b.ars  and  repose — the 
panels  are  all  foliated.  The  same  prize  has 
boon  taken  by  AV.  Gcthing,  Stourbridge,  for 
a  design  for  gates,  Gothic  in  style,  also 
meritorious.  W.  H.  Banks  sends  an  ovor- 
floriatod  design,  for  which  a  book  prize  is 
given ;  another  fair  design,  by  Pridmore, 
goes  without  reward.  For  measured  sketches 
of  ironwork  W.  Schollar,  Westminster, 
receives  a  silver  medal.     They  comprise  some 
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ctanning  sketclies  of  wroiiglit  -n-ork  from 
Chelsea,  Twickenham,  Clapnara,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedi-al,  Hammersmith,  Whitehall,  &c. 
The  Plasterers'  Company  prize  draw- 
ings this  year  show  some  creditable 
•work,  hut  the  prizes  do  not  appear 
to  have  fallen  to  the  best  designs.  The 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  F.  Gibbons, 
Cirencester,  for  a  design  for  a  frieze  (not 
cup,  as  stated), — certainly  a  finely- executed 
drawing,  but  without  any  special  merit, 
originalit}',  or  vigour ;  but  Mr.  A.  Garbutt, 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  who 
unquestionably  sends  a  more  spnited  sketch 
in  monochi'ome,  only  gets  a  book  prize. 
The  frieze  shows  three  panels  with  classical 
figm-es,  but  the  drawing  is  rough,  and  ex- 
hibits inaccuracies  of  an  anatomical  cha- 
racter. We  notice  a  book  prize  only  is 
awarded  to  H.  Winterbottom,  Sheffield,  for 
a  frieze  in  which  are  panels  with  subjects 
representing  the  ' '  Months,"  from  ' '  Spenser's 
Seasons,"  cleverly  di'a\\'n  and  Renaissance 
in  design,  and  certainly  the  best  work. 
Another  design  in  brown  ink,  in  which  the 
honeysuckle  has  been  introduced,  is  also 
meritorious,  but  unrewarded.  Other  de- 
signs for  the  same  subject,  signed  Briggs 
and  Proctor,  are  carefully  dra^vn. 

In  textUe  fabrics  (for  the  Owen  Jones 
prizes)  we  find  the  national  gold  medal  is 
won  by  Mary  Denley,  of  Westminster,  for 
a  design  for  a  carpet.  The  centre  has  a 
rich  brown  diaper,  and  is  surrormded  by 
a  conventionalised  green  and  brown  border 
of  rich  Oriental  design.  The  bronze  medal 
goes  to  Annie  Brander,  South  Kensington, 
for  a  design  for  Cretonne,  with  a  rich 
folial  pattern.  J.  Hussey,  of  Kidderminster, 
also  receives  a  bronze  modal  for  Brussels 
carjjet,  and  A.  Wimbmy,  for  another  rich 
design  with  green  leaves  on  a  black  ground 
relieved  by  white  flowers.  The  gold  medal 
falls  to  Joseph  Castle,  Manchester,  for  a  chintz 
design,  in  which  the  strawberry  (flower, 
fruit,  and  leaves)  have  been  very  cleverly 
treated  in  a  naturalistic  spii-it ;  the  coloui-s 
also  are  soft  and  dehcate— sage  green  and  a 
light  pink  on  a  faint  ground.  Some  pretty 
designs  for  musHn  draw  attention.  W.  Dunn, 
of  Westminster,  has  a  fine  pattern  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  material,  which  takes  the 
silver  medal ;  another  medal  is  given  to  W. 
T.  Thomas,  for  sprigs  of  flowers  in  a  light 
green  ;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Annie  John- 
ston, Dublin,  for  some  neat  designs  in  the 
same  material. 

Lace  as  usual  forms  an  important  class  of  ex- 
hibits, andNottingham,  of  com-se,  distances  all 
other  places.  This  year  the  gold  medal  is 
awarded  to  A.  J.  Sewell,  of  Kottingham,  f ora 
richly  covered  lace  curtain  pattern.  The  floral 
border  is  hardly  bold  enough.  R.  S.Bonn 
alio,  Nottingham,  receives  a  silver  medal  for 
a  clever  design  for  lace  curtains,  but  the 
border  is  not  the  most  pleasing  part.  Bronze 
medals  are  awarded  to  F.  Baker,  A.  W. 
Bretnell.  T.  W.  Hammond,  aU  of  Notting- 
ham, for  similar  designs,  the  h.andsomest 
border  being  that  of  F.  Baker.  H.  Seagrave, 
Notts,  takes  a  book  prize  for  a  rich  lace  ;  so 
also  docs  A.  Peacock,  for  a  very  excellent 
pattern,  bolder  in  conception  and  with  a 
more  striking  border  than  the  two  tii-st.  We 
notice  also  an  excellent  geometrical  design 
for  table-cloth  border,  by  Marian  Reeves, 
Birkenhead,  which  receives  a  prize,  and  a 
lace  curtain  bj-  A.  Barnes,  which  has  not 
been  rewarded. 

Ornamental  design  isvery  conspicuously  re- 
presented. We  observe  some  veiy  tastefully- 
conceived  designs  for  tUes,  table-covers,  and 
box-lids.  Wall  decoration,  as  usual,  receives 
much  attention.  For  the  Owen  Jones 
prizes  there  are  several  excellent  contribu- 
tions. H.  D.  Fussell  has  a  houej-suckle 
pattern  for  a  dado,  rather  large.  The  silver 
medal  is  given  to  H.  H.  Hitchings,  of  Not- 
tingham, for  wall  decoration — adai-k  gi-oimd 
relieved  by  rich  pink  flowers  and  sago-groon 
leaves ;  the  same  prize  falls  to  W.  H.  Wight- 


man,  of  Nottingham,  for  a  more  conven- 
tionalised treatment  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
the  colom-s  being  dark  and  rich,  outlined  iu 
gold  ;  also  to  H.  Oakley,  for  oak  foliage  on 
black  gi'ound,  the  colom's  monochrome, 
gold  outline.  R.  Bonnallo,  Nottuigham, 
sends  a  chaste  treatment  of  foliage  chocolate 
in  tone,  outlined  in  gold.  Medals  are  also 
awarded  to  J.  Butler,  Notts,  and  to  Keith, 
Salisbury,  for  other  designs ;  the  latter  a 
more  natui-alesque  treatment  of  flowers  and 
foliage  in  three  shades  of  leaves  and  black 
ground.  We  have  no  space  to  mention  the 
excellent  studies  of  bronzes  and  enamels,  for 
which  J.  Clarke,  of  South  Kensington, 
obtains  a  gold  medal ;  the  enamels  of 
different  kinds  awarded  a  silver  medal,  and 
the  copies  of  painted  porcelain ;  but  may 
just  allude  to  the  chief  prize  dra^^•ings  in  oils 
and  water-colom-s.  In  the  former  the  gold 
medal  is  won  by  C.  M.  AVood,  of  Blooms- 
buiy,  foi'  a  group  of  vase  and  flowers,  with 
mir-ror  reflection,  clever  in  grouping  and 
outline  and  delicate  in  colour ;  a  silver 
medal  is  awarded  to  W.  MUls,  Birmingham, 
for  a  group  of  earthenware  and  bronze, 
richly  harmonised ;  and  a  bronze  medal 
falls  to  C.  Pratt,  of  the  same  town,  for  a 
group  of  ware  and  books.  Alfred  Hart,  of 
Brighton,  receives  a  silver  medal  for  a 
pleasing  grouping,  hai-mouious  in  colom-. 
In  the  water-colour  the  sOver  medal  goes  to 
Maiy  H.  Smenne,  for  a  composition,  a  group 
of  earthenware,  certainly  clever  in  drawing, 
soft  in  manipulation,  and  tnithf  id  in  shading. 


believe,  somewhat  from  nuisances  caused  by 
the  drainage  matters  from  the  "tips," 
but  the  surface  water  and  domestic 
sewage  has  until  quite  recently  been 
passed  rmchallenged  into  the  Roach  (al- 
ready a  much  polluted  stream),  and  has  thus 
beensimj)l}-  and  conveniently  disposed  of.  But 
this  state  of  things  has  been  rudely  put  an 
end  to  by  an  action  brought  by  a  local  mill- 
owner  against  the  corporation  for  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river.  This  action  is,  we  believe, 
still  pending,  but  it  wiU  doubtless  result  in 
the  issue  of  an  injunction  forbidding,  under 
heavj-  penalties,  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage 
into  the  Roach  after  a  given  date.  To  pro- 
vide a  remedy  the  corporation  have  caused 
their  surveyor,  Mr.  Hewson,  to  prepare  a 
scheme  which  proposes  to  obviate  the 
nuisance  by  the  construction  of  outfall 
sewers  and  the  acquisition  of  land  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage  at  the  outlet.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  short  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
work :  — 

27a.  2r.  30p.,  statute  acreage  of 
land  called  Half-acre  Farm,  at  £    s.   d. 

£■250  per  acre  ..  ..  ..         6,926  11     S 

Preparation  of  land,  main  carriers 

and  chambers         5,822     0     0 

Tanks  and  sewage  channels  ..       15,811    0    0 

Outfall  conduit  and  river  crossing        4,379    0    0 

Intercepting  sewers  . .         . .         . .       34,593    0    0 

Internal  main  sewers  necessary  as 
outlets  for  private  street  sewers . .       35,627    0    0 

Easements,  sui'face  drains,  profes- 
sional charges,  and  costs  and 
supervision  of  works        . .         . .        8,841     8    9 


SEWAGE  DIFFICULTIES  AT  ROCH- 
DALE, AND  THE  LEGALITY  OP 
STORM-WATER  OVERFLOWS. 

ROCHDALE  is  one  of  the  to^^'ns  which 
has  long  been  before  the  public  as  a 
model  of  the  successful  employment  of  what 
is  termed  the  pail-system  for  the  disposal  of 
its  excreta.  Under  the  zealous  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Aldennan  Taylor,  the  dry  system, 
as  practised  at  Rochdale, .  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  at  large,  and  as  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned 
midden  system,  the  arrangements  there 
carried  out  for  substituting  for  the  former 
middens  impervious  receptacles,  frequently 
emptied,  axd  thoroughly  cleansed,  have  much 
to  recommend  them.  We  do  not  at  the 
present  time  propose  to  consider  the  details 
of  the  dry  sj'stem  iu  use  at  Rochdale,  but  to 
du-ect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certain 
recent  difficulties  which  appear  to  have  been 
encoiintered  there  ■with  the  water-carried 
sewage. 

Advocates  of  the  various  dry  sj'stems  have 
frequently  been  reminded  that  an  interception 
system  fails  entii'oly  to  provide  for  a  large 
volume  of  fold  and  polluted  liquids,  which 
must  ine"vitably  be  accumulated  ' '  wherever 
human  population  resides,"  and  must  (how- 
ever perfect  the  system  of  excrement  removal 
iji  vessels  may  be)  be  provided  for  indepen- 
dently, and  be  carried  to  an  outfall.  It 
is  an  often-quoted  result  of  certain  careful 
observations,  conducted  by  the  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Commissioners,  that  the  sewage  water 
in  a  midden  to'wn  differs  but  very  slightly 
from  that  of  a  water-closet  town.  In  the 
Local  Government  Board  Repoi't  of  1876. 
page  19,  Messrs.  Rawlinson  and  Head  sum- 
marise these  results  somewhat  incorrectly  as 
follows  :  "12  tons  of  average  sewage  from  a 
midden  and  privy  town  -will  in  round  num- 
bers equal  10  tons  of  sewage  from  a  water- 
closeted  town  in  mauiu'ial  value,  so  that  the 
mischief,  cost,  and  intolerable  nuisance  of  a 
retention  of  the  privy  system — and  this  also 
is  applicable  to  all  so-called  dry  systems — 
only  reduces  the  strength  of  the  sewage  by 
two-sixths."  (Query,  should  not  this  read 
one-sixth  ?). 

The  authorities  at  Rochdale  appear  hitherto 
to  have  been  very  little  troubled  with  their 
sewage    water.       They  have  suffered,    we 


Total  112,000  0  0 
This  is  a  somewhat  heavy  bill  for  a 
borough  to  face,  especially  for  one  which  has 
so  long  been  regarded  as  a  pattei'n  of  a 
successful  and  well  conducted  midden  town, 
and  the  opponents  of  dry  systems  wiU 
doubtless  point  a  veiy  instructive  moral  from 
the  experience  of  Rochdale.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  before  we  further  examine  Mr. 
Hewson's  proposals  and  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  which  took  place  when  they  were 
considered  by  the  to'mi  council,  to  glance  at 
the  costs  of  the  midden  system  as  now  con- 
ducted. These  are  analysed  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  report  before  alluded  to 
on  pages  Ivi.  and  l-rii.  Rochdale  in  1876 
had  a  population  of  about  67,000  pereons 
(now  71,200),  rateable  value  £222,000, 
houses  14,388,  waterclosets  350,  and  privies 
on  the  old  and  new  sj-stems  8,306.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  upwards  of  6,000 
houses  are  devoid  both  of  pri^"ies  and  closets ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  usual 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  provide 
only  one  privy  to  each  two  houses.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  cleansing  of  the  midden 
and  pail  closets,  deducting  the  amount 
received  for  the  manure,  is  set  down  as 
£7,024.  The  cost  of  works  and  plant  is 
taken  at  £10,000,  and  the  amount  expended 
on  drainage  to  that  date  is  stated  to  be 
£20,000.  If  we  capitalise  the  £7,024  roughly 
at  £150,000,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  but  little 
greater  than  the  amount  about  to  be 
expended  in  the  water-can-ied  sewage,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  estimated 
outlay  of  £112,000  makes  no  pro-vision  for 
any  special  mode  of  treatment  at  the  out- 
fall, nor  for  the  annual  cost  of  working  and 
mamtenance.  It  would  appear  from  the 
report  of  the  council  meeting  upon  the  oc- 
casion when  the  scheme  was  brought  for- 
wai-d  that  the  plans  and  estimates  prepared 
by  the  borough  surveyor  had  been  referred 
to  Ml-.  Vawser,  and  that  this  gentleman  had 
introduced  sundry  modifications  into  the 
scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Hewson.  With 
respect  to  the  discussion  which  took  place, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  account 
of  the  meeting  given  in  theEoclalalc  Observer, 
Mr.  Alderman  Littlewood  stated  that  with 
respect  to  the  purification  of  the  sewage  at 
the  works,  "they  could  only  arrange  in  the 
main  and  in  the  rough  as  to  what  might  be 
the  best  plan.     Before  the  works  came  to 
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be  actually  in  operation  the  science  of 
cBcmistiy  might  have  made  such  an  advance 
in  this  dii-cction  that  they  would  be  able  to 
adopt  some  better  plan  than  any  they  could 
see  at  this  moment.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
of  vei-y  little  good  for  the  council  to  spend 
much  time  in  discussing  this  part  of  the 
question  now."  This  is  either  a  very  hope- 
ful view  to  take  of  the  progress  of  chemistiy, 
or  a  very  despondent  one  of  the  time  the 
outfall  works  are  to  remain  in  hand,  and  as 
the  Eochdale  scheme  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  we  doubt  if 
the  same  waiting  policy  -ndll  be  endorsed  by 
the  inspector. 

But  this  lack  of  any  definite  mode  of 
treatment,  for  which  the  present  conflicting 
state  of  our  evidence  with  regard  to  sewage 
treatment  is  perhaps  to  blame,  was  not  by 
any  means  the  chief  difficulty  which  seems 
to  have  forced  itself  upon  the  Eochdale 
To-B-n  CouncU.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Yawscr, 
in  his  report  on  Mr.  Hcwson's  plans,  took 
exception  to  tLe  treatment  of  tlie  surface- 
water  advocated  by  him,  and  in  lieu  of  so 
arranging  his  sewers  as  to  receive  all  the 
surface-water  along  with  the  sewage  (making 
provision  for  heavy  rainfall  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  storm  overflows,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Hewson). 
Mr.  Tawser  advocated  the  exclusion,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  all  sm-face-water  from  the  out- 
fall sewers.  This  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
accomphsh  at  a  relatively  small  cost  by 
availing  himself  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
existing  drainage,  which  at  present  dis- 
charges itself  at  numerous  points  into  the 
river  Eoach  and  its  tributaries.  By  discon- 
necting the  present  sewers  from  the  new 
system,  and  excluding  from  them  the  house 
drainage,  Mr.  Tawser  anticipated  that  with 
an  outlay  of  £j,000  only  he  could 
duplicate  the  outfalls,  keeping  the  sur- 
face water  distinct  from  the  liquid  sewage. 
There  can,  we  think,  scarcely  be  two  opinions 
respecting  the  advisability  of  the  latter 
course,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  by  excluding  in  this  way  the  surface 
water  Mr.  Vawser  anticipates  a  saving  of 
£10,000  upon  the  main  outfalls,  which  he 
will  be  .able  to  reduce  iu  capacity. 

The  Eochdale  authorities  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  in  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  plan  of  discharging  untreated 
surface  water  into  the  river  would  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  anticipated  injunction,  and 
an  animated  debate  ensued  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  water  unmixed  irith  actual 
house  sewage  would  bo  admissible  into  the 
Eoach.  Thus,  Mr.  Councillor  Johnson  is 
reported  to  have  said  "  it  was  yet  question- 
able whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  turn 
the  surface  water  into  the  river.  He 
believed  that  in  some  towns,  where  it  had 
been  analysed,  the  r.ainfall  for  the  iirst  half- 
hour  was  found  to  be  as  bad  as  any  sewage 
in  the  drains. 

The  M;iyor  added  that  "  this  was  the  case 
where  the  roads  were  macadamised." 

It  was  argued  that  at  Ec.adin£  a  separate 
system  was  in  operation,*  and  that  the 
Thames  Conservators  had  made  no  objection 
to  the  discharge  of  the  surface  water  un- 
treated into  the  river.  And,  further,  that  an 
effluent  passed  by  the  Thames  Conseri-ators 
ought  surely  to  cause  no  difficulties  to  the 
guartlians  of  the  Eoach.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  the  analyses  of  rainfall  which 
had  been  quoted  were  those  of  jMr.  Emest 
Smith,  and  that  the  samples  wore  obtained 
from  the  London  streets.  "We  do  not  at  the 
moment  recall  the  precise  nature  of  these 
c.Kperuuents,  but  they  seem  to  have  greatly 
e.xcrciscd  the  official  mind  at  Eochdale. 
Mr.  Heapo  considered  that  "  as  far  as  they 
were  aware,  it  would  be  an  ontiiely  new 
departure  to  call  this  surface  water  sewage 
at  all."  Mr.  Sohofield,  in  his  remarks,  put 
the  matter  most  clearly,  and  stated  that  the 


•  VTe  believe  this  to  be  a  misapprehension. 


Town  Clerk  would  be  able  to  affirm  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  surface  water 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  drains  or  be 
kept  out,  or  rather  what  was  or  was  not 
sewage,  had  never  been  legally  settled. 
"They  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
trj'ing  to  ascertain  from  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  other  sources  what  was  the 
definition,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
sufficiently  clear  definition  of  sewage,  or 
whether  sm-faoe  water,  however  filthy,  was 
such  as  might  be  passed  into  a  river  after 
passing  thi-ough  the  drains." 

The  Mayor  believed  the  definition  of  sew- 
;e  to  be  "  that  which  is  turned  into  a 
sewer";  but  to  this  Mr.  Schofield  objected 
that  you  might  then  ' '  keep  any  filth  you 
Uked  on  the  surface  and  it  would  not  be 
sewage."  Messrs  Eawlinson  and  Eead 
define  sewage  as  "the  fluid  refuse  of  a 
town." 

Wo  have  dwelt  on  this  debate  rather  iu 
detail,  because  it  brings  into  prominence  the 
vexed  question  of  storm  overflows,  and,  -with 
all  due   deference    to    the   Eochdale   town 
clerk,  wo  think  that  scores  of  cases  can  be 
quoted  in  which  such  overflows  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  authorities. 
The  views  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  this  subject,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Eaw- 
linson,  their   chief   engineer,    are   perfectly 
clear    and   explicit.     In   the   practical   and 
valuable  "Suggestions"  drawn  U23  by  Mr. 
Eawlinson,  and  recently  revised  by  him,  we 
read,   on  page  5,   "  To-ivn  sites  necessarily 
have  surface-draining,  and  frequently  there 
are  old  drains  to  remove  surface  and  storm- 
water.     If  the  surface-drains  are  imperfect 
they  should  be  imjiroved,   so  as  to  be  made 
efficient,  as  the  work  of  removing  heavy  falls 
of  rain  should  not  be  thro-mi  on  new  sewers," 
and  on  page  6,    "It  will  not  be  desii-able  to 
construct  the  interceptuig  sewer  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  remove   storm-water,  as  neither 
sewage-tanks    nor     sewage-farms    will    be 
enabled  to  deal  with  such  excessive  volumes 
of  water."     Many  other  passages  might  be 
quoted,   as   paragr.aphs  3  and  5  on  page  7, 
but  the  above  extracts  are  sirfficient  to  ex- 
plain  Mr.   Eawlinson's   opinions.     He   ex- 
pressly says,   in  the  9th  paragraph  of  the 
"Suggestions,"    "Main    sewers   may  have 
flood-water  overflows  wherever  practicable, 
to  prevent  such  sewers  being  choked  dm-ing 
thunderstorms  or  heavy  rains."     It  is  the 
general  practice  'of  engineers,  by  means  of 
leap-weu-s,  quadi-ant-plates,  or  similar  con- 
trivances,  to  diseh.arge,  at  suitable  points, 
the  excessive  flow  of  sewage  resulting  from 
a  heavy  rainfall   into   the    nearest   water- 
com-ses,  and,  o.vcept  where  a  complete  system 
of  separation  is  carried  out,  no  other  plan 
can  be  pursued.     In  times  of  flood  the  rivei- 
rapidly  carries  ofif  the  highly-diluted  sewage 
without  any  evil  eff'eots,   and,  except  that  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  determine  some 
definite  volume  as  a  starting-jjoiut,  as,  for 
instance,  some  specified  depth  of  raiufall,  we 
see  no  cause  for  interference  with  the  prac- 
tice.    It  would  be  impossible  to  make  one 
standard  for  the  whole  country,  or  to  say, 
for  example,   that  after  the  fall  of   lin.  of 
rain  iu  six  hours  it  might  be  legal  to  tm-n 
the  whole  of  the   dilute   sewage   into    any 
watercourse,   for  the  area  drained  into  one 
outfall  varies  so  greatly  in  extent.     In  the 
case  of  floods  it  matters  little  whether  the 
superfluous  sewage  only  is  turned  into  the 
stream  untreated  (as  Mr.  Hewson  proposes 
at  Eochdale),  and  the  balance  is  taken  down 
to  the  farm  for  defecation,  or  whether  the 
whole  volume  is  passed  into  the  river.     If 
there  were  indeed  causes  for  the  uncertainty 
on  this  subject  which  .appears   to  have  so 
greatly  disturbed  the  good  folks  at  Eoch- 
dale.it  would  boa  serious  matter  for  engineers 
to  have  to  plan  outfall  works  of  any  kind, 
and  the  adopting  of  a  separate  system  would 
only  add  fresh  diilicultics  to  the  numerous 
impediments  which  already  beset  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sewage  question. 


A  EESEEVOIE  CASE. 

WHEN  water  is  diverted  from  any 
river  or  stream  upon  which  mills  or 
other  works  are  situated,  which  make  use  of 
the  fall  of  water  for  power  to  drive 
machinery,  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
power,  if  given  in  water,  must  be  effected 
by  making  a  reservoir  to  store  the  flood 
waters  of  that  or  some  other  stream. 

The  compensation  reservoir  at  Tittes- 
worth,  on  the  river  Chumet,  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  water  discharged  from  it 
is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  as  to  clear- 
ness, and  always  has  been  so  since  the 
reservoir  was  made.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  several  actions  at  law,  and  at  the  recent 
Staffordshire  summer  assi;!cs  the  case  of 
Tatton  V.  The  Stafl'ordshire  Potteries 
Waterworks  Company  was  heard,  and  de^ 
cided  in  favoiu-  of  the  plaintiff  with  £1 ,400 
damages.  The  case  arose  out  of  the  eflcct 
which  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  by 
the  Waterworks  Company  has  had  on  the 
water  of  the  river  Churnet.  Mr.  T.attou  is  a 
silk-dyer  at  Leek,  about  a  mile  below  the 
site  of  the  Tittesworth  reservoir,  and  before 
it  was  made  he  used  the  river  water  for 
washing  the  sewing  sUk  sent  to  him  by  the 
manufactui-ers  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
water  being  of  a  very  fine  character,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

The  reservoir  was  made  in  1858.  Mr. 
Tatton  continued  his  business  until  the  year 
1872,  when,  in  consequence  of  continual  de- 
fects iu  the  dyeing  process  his  trade  fell  off 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  property, 
valued  at  £5,000,  for  the  sum  of  £3,550. 
So  bad  had  the  water  of  the  river  become 
at  that  time  that  the  gentleman  who  bought 
the  property— .also  a  sUk  dyer — gave  up  his 
rights  in  the  water  of  the  river,  and  received 
from  the  Waterworks  Company  for  the  relin- 
quishments of  those  rights  the  sum  of 
£1,750.  In  Tattou's  action  the  writ  was 
dated  8th  January,  1878  ;  the  agreement  to 
sell  the  property  was  dated  8th  January, 
1872— six  years,  the  period  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  Why  did  not  the  plaintiff 
bring  his  action  sooner?  He  had  become 
poor,  and  hesitated  to  attack  a  powerful 
Waterworks  Company ;  but  at  last,  his 
friends  having  urged  upon  him  that  he 
really  had  a  good  case  against  the  company, 
he  caused  a  writ  to  be  issued  in  January 
last.  Through  some  delays  the  trial  was 
postponed  until  the  recent  assizes. 

The  original  cause  of  the  water  being 
fouled  in  this  case  is  that  when  the  reser- 
voir was  constructed  no  provision  was  made 
for  drawing  off  the  water  in  a  clear  state,  or 
for  continuing  past  the  reservoir  the  clear 
water  which  comes  down  the  river  at  all 
times,  except  when  it  is  in  flood;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  this  case  some- 
what apart  from  the  trial  itself,  and  iu  the 
light  of  reservoir-construction  generally. 

Any  large  reservoir  is  usually  formed  by 
making  an  embankment  across  the  stream, 
completely  blocking  it,  and  discharging  the 
water  through  pipes,  and  controlling  the 
dischiirge  by  moans  of  valves  upon  them. 
The  site  of  a  reservoir  is  chosen  in  such  a 
position  that  the  area  of  the  ground  above 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  required 
quantit)'  of  water  from  the  rainfall  upon  it. 
Heavy  rain  disturbs  the  soil  within  the 
dramago  area  and  carries  portions  of  it  into 
the  streams  which  flow  do'\\Ti  to  the  reser- 
voir, and  the  mud  so  brought  down  in  flood 
times  must  bo  dealt  with  there.  A  river  or 
stream  upon  which  a  roseiwoir  is  made  can 
never  be  restored  to  tho  same  state  as  it  was 
in  before  below  the  reservoir  ;  it  may  be 
improved,  both  in  point  of  volume,  .and  clear- 
ness, or  it  may  be  made  worse,  as  has  been 
done  in  tho  case  referred  to  above,  but  to 
render  it  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was  before 
is  impossible.  If  tho  mills  using  water- 
power  were  before  inconvenienced  by  floods, 
their  condition  may  bo  impro  ved  by  making 
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a,  reservoir  wherein  the  floods  will  be  stored, 
and  if  in  droughts  they  were  short  of  water, 
they  may  be  much  advantaged  by  a  fuller 
flow  during  the  working  houi-s  being  dis- 
charged from  a  reservoir.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fish  and  the  riparian  proprietors 
enjoyed  a  great  flood  occasionally,  and  if  a 
great  flood  was  foimd  to  scour  away  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  the  refuse  which  the 
riparian  inhabitants  had  thrown  into  it, 
these  would  have  some  show  of  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
above  them  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  stream 
must  necessarily  be  altered  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Before  the  reservoir  is  made  the  mud 
which  is  brought  do'\%Ti  with  the  water  passes 
off  with  the  floods,  which  occur  but  a  few 
times  in  a  year,  leaving  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  stream  tolerably  clear.  It  is  not  certain 
how  much  rain,  measured  in  depth  fallen, 
will  so  disturb  the  soil  as  to  carry  portions 
of  it  into  the  streams,  and,  indeed,  the  soil 
or  the  ground  upon^ which  rain  falls  is  so  vari- 
able in  its  character  that  the  same  amount 
of  rain  does  not  affect  all  kinds  of  ground 
ahke,  a  smaller  amount  of  rain  falling  upon 
tilled  land  being  sufficient  to  carry  soil  with 
it  into  the  streams  than  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  particles  of  earth  on  higher 
pasture  land  and  bare  rocks,  unless  the  tilled 
land  is  well  di-ained,  in  which  case  the  water 
is  filtered  in  its  passage  through  the  soU 
into  the  drains  ;  but  cultivated  land  within 
the  drainage  areas  of  reservoirs  is  not  gene- 
rally so  well  drained  as  it  is  in  the  lower 
lands,  and  the  water  for  the  most  part  runs 
over  the  surface  into  the  streams,  carrj'ing 
earth  with  it.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  one, 
moreover,  of  practical  usefillness,  to  deter- 
mine after  what  depth  of  rain  in  a  given 
time  the  water  rxmning  from  various  kinds 
of  soil  begins  to  be  discoloured,  or  becomes 
so  much  discoloured  as  to  be  muddy.  Water 
flowing  from  high  moorlands  is  much  less 
affected  in  this  respect  than  is  that  from 
cultivated  land,  the  colour  of  the  flood 
waters  from  moorland  being  derived  chiefly 
from  peat,  and  although  this  is  sometimes 
of  a  very  brown  colour  it  is  transparent  and 
not  muddy. 

An  average  daily  rainfall  in  this  district 
would  be  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  or  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth,  but 
this  is  not  suflioient  to  detach  and  remove 
particles  of  soil  from  the  land  to  any  appre- 
ciable degi'ee  in  this  district.  If  one-tenth 
of  *i  inch  of  rain  daily  were  to  fall  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  the  water  of  the  streams 
would  be  at  all  times  clear,  for  each  day's 
rain  would  sink  quietly  into  the  ground  — 
that  part  of  it  at  least  which  would  not  be 
evaporated — and  the  ground  would  again 
absorb  its  portion  of  the  rain  of  the  succeed- 
ing day ;  and  so  there  would  be  a  very 
regular  flow  in  the  streams  of  clear  water  all 
through  the  year  ;  but  when  the  rain  falls  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  some  days  together 
the  ground  becomes  saturated  and  non-ab- 
sorbent, and  then  of  that  which  falls  after- 
wards nearly  all  runs  off,  and,  gathering  more 
and  more  water  as  it  passes  downwards, 
becomes  a  flood. 

In  at  least  one  flood  in  this  district  as 
much  as  100,000  cubic  feet  of  water  passed 
through  the  Tittesworth  resen'oir,  to  the 
very  imminent  danger  of  the  embankment, 
occurring  as  it  did  when  the  reservoir  was 
nearly  full.  There  is  great  danger  in  making 
a  reservoir  too  small  for  its  drainage  area, 
unless  the  waste  weir  be  of  very  ample 
length.  A  reservoir  should  be  of  such  a 
capacity  that  it  will  seldom  be  full. 

The  drainage  area  of  this  resei-voir  is  nearly 
7,000  acres.  "Within  this  area  there  is  a 
reservoir  belonging  to  the  Leek  AVaterworks, 
and  several  millponds,  all  of  which,  to 
some  extent,  intercept  the  flood-waters ; 
but,  deducting  all  the  drainage  areas  be- 
longing to  these,  there  must  be  not  less  than 


5,000  acres  belonging  directly  to  the  Tittes- 
worth reservoir,  and  from  which  it  receives 
the  flood- waters  rminterccpted.  Enormous  as 
is  the  quantity  of  100,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  it  is  not  unusually  large  when  we 
consider  the  large  drainage  area  from  which 
it  proceeded. 

The  reservoir  was  originally  about  40 
acres  in  extent,  and  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  embankment  about  40ft.,  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  embankment  was  raised  some 
few  feet,  and  it  is  now  somewhat  larger ; 
but  for  this  drainage  area  it  is  quite  a  small 
reservoir,  is  soon  fiUed  by  great  floods,  and 
large  quantities  of  water  pass  over  the  waste 
weir. 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries  Waterworks 
Company,  to  whom  the  reservoir  belongs, 
take  water  from  some  fine  and  copious 
springs  which  issue  from  the  conglomerate 
beds  of  the  Bunter  sandstone,  at  Wall 
Grange,  in  the  valley  of  the  Churnet,  below 
Leek,  and  to  compensate  the  mills  on  the 
Churnet  and  Dove  for  the  diversion  of  this 
water  to  the  pottery  towns,  the  waterworks 
company  made  a  reservoir  at  Deep  Hays, 
but  the  company  afterwards  requiring  more 
water,  and  finding  the  compensation  insuffi- 
cient, they  made  this  reservoir  at  Tittes- 
worth in  further  compensation  to  the  mills. 
It  is  about  a  mile  above  the  dj'eworks,  in 
respect  of  which  this  action  was  brought. 
Water  discharged  from  a  reservoir,  for 
power  only,  need  not  be  clean  ;  but  for  all 
other  purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  it  is  usual  in  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  to  make  some  provision  by  which 
the  mud  is  separated  from  the  water.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  water  should  be 
filtered,  as  for  domestic  use,  but  there  are 
various  means  other  than  this  by  which  the 
water  is  rendered  tolerably  clear  at  most 
times,  and  if  any  one  of  these  had  been 
adopted  by  the  waterworks  company  in  the 
first  instance,  when  the  reservoir  was  con- 
structed, there  would  have  been  no  ground 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  dyers  or  others 
having  interests  in  the  river  below  ;  but  no 
means  at  all  were  adopted  to  this  end. 

The  water  is  discharged  from  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  and  consequently  the  water 
and  mud  are  discharged  together,  day  by 
day.  It  is  quite  usual  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  reservoir  to  draw  off  the  water  from 
near  its  surface,  at  whatever  height  it  may 
stand  in  the  reservoir  from  time  to  time,  by 
means  of  sluices  placed  at  different  levels 
one  above  another,  all  communicating  with 
the  discharge  pipe  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
case  the  height  was  about  40ft.,  and  there 
might  well  have  been  three  .sluices  above 
the  discharge-pipe,  built  mto  the  walls  of  a 
tower,  the  top  of  which  would  be  approached 
from  the  top  of  the  embankment  by  means 
of  a  foot-bridge.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  each  sluice  would  be  opened  and  shut 
in  turn,  as  the  water  in  the  reservoir  might 
rise  or  fall,  so  as  at  all  times  to  draw  off  the 
water  through  the  sluice  nearest  the  surface. 
At  the  bottom  there  should  be  a  sludge-pipe 
through  which  the  mud  woidd  be  discharged 
occasionally  into  a  lodge  or  tank  below  the 
reseiwoir. 

Another  and  a  better  way  than  this  is  to 
form  a  lodge  for  the  deh)-is  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  reservoir,  so  as  to  prevent  its  entry, 
and  to  form  a  channel  alongside  the  reservoir 
to  convey  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream, 
and  to  conduct  it  past  the  end  of  the  em- 
banlnnent  into  the  stream  below,  the  flood 
waters  being  directed  into  the  reservoir. 
This  needs  no  manual  work.  When  Mr. 
Bateman — now  the  president  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers— made  the  Manchester 
waterworks,  he  adopted  a  capital  means  of 
separating  the  clear  from  the  muddy  water 
of  a  stream  by  the  action  of  the  stream 
itself  ;  and  the  same  method  has  often  been 
adopted  since  in  other  works.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  its  action  is  the  force  of 
gravitation.     When  water  flows  over  a  weir, 


or  out  of  the  end  of  any  channel  where  it 
has  a  free  fall  of  some  few  feet,  it  reaches 
farther  and  farther,  at  any  given  depth 
below  the  weir  or  end  of  the  channel,  as  its 
velocity  becomes  greater  and  gi-eater.  When 
the  stream  has  its  ordinary  volume,  and  the 
water  is  clear,  its  velocity  is  comparatively 
small,  and  in  flowing  over  a  weir  it  reaches 
not  very  far  in  its  fall.  When  the  rainfall 
is  heavy  enough  to  distui-b  the  soil  on  which 
it  falls,  .and  the  stream  is  in  flood  and 
muddy,  its  volume — and  consequently  its 
velocity — is  greater,  and  in  f .ailing  over  the 
same  weir  it  reaches  farther.  Now,  by 
interposing  a  shield  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  weir  that  the  water  falling  on  the  near 
side  of  it  may  run  in  one  direction;  while 
that  which  reaches  beyond  it  may  flow  in 
another  direction,  the  clear  water  is  turned 
into  its  proper  channel  and  the  flood  water 
into  the  reservoir.  This  channel  being  con- 
tinued along  the  edge  of  the  reservoir  into 
the  stream  below,  the  clear  water  is  thus 
separated  automatically  from  the  flood 
waters. 

GLOUCESTEE    ASYLUM    COMPE- 
TITION. 

THE  request  of  the  Gloucester  Asylum 
Committee,  for  plans  of  a  new  Asylum, 
have  been  responded  to  by  architects  send- 
ing 28  sets  of  designs,  some  illustrated  by 
as  many  as  30  drawings.  The  drawings  are 
hung  in  the  large  ball-room  (designed  by 
the  elder  Smirk,  in  1814)  on  screens,  and 
every  set  is  given  a  good  position  for  exami- 
nation. One  cannot  help  remarking  the 
immense  labour  and  talent  exhibited  in 
these  drawings. 

Entering  the  room,  the  first  set,  "  ITt 
Prosim  Alus  "  (unmounted),  shows  a  build- 
ing on  the  American  principle  of  echelon, 
with  connections  between  the  blocks.  The 
elevations  are  Tudor,  and  the  designs  show 
no  marks  of  originality.  The  next,  "  Per- 
severando,"  show  one  long  straight  corridor, 
with  ends  of  the  blocks  echeloning  from 
that,  by  reducing  the  lengths  of  blocks.  The 
elevations  call  for  no  remark.  "A.  B.  C.  " 
is  planned  to  work  from  parallel  coiTidors, 
and  short  corridors  to  reach  the  blocks  ;  all 
the  suggestions  are  provided  for ;  but  a  much 
larger  asylum  is  shown,  the  blocks  echelon 
to  the  front,  the  two  infirmary  blocks  ■  are 
placed  with  their  ends  to  the  south,  and  a 
w.c,  on  the  south,  as  the  most  prominent 
object.  There  are  two  engine-houses  .and 
chimney-stacks  sho^vn  in  this  design.  The 
architecture  is  of  plain  Gothic  character,  and 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  room.  The  chapel  is  a 
little  gem,  -with  a  half-timbered  tower  above 
the  roof,  and  shingled  spire.  The  perspec- 
tive illustrating  this  design  is  well  drawn. 

"  Pro  Bono  Lunatico."  This  design  is  of 
the  same  type  as  the  last  on  plan.  The 
chronic  blocks  abut  against  the  main  cor- 
ridor, and  stop  future  extension.  There  is 
no  through  ventilation  to  the  wards,  and 
some  of  the  rooms  have  borrowed  lights. 
The  alternative  plan  is  shown  in  red.  The 
blocks  are  much  better  designed.  The 
epileptic  block  is  nearly  perfect,  but  in  many 
respects  this  plan  does  not  comply  with  con- 
ditions, more  especially  in  the  infirmary, 
where  the  numbers  accommodsited  do  not 
correspond  with  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects. The  elevations  are  of  the  usual  sub- 
ui'ban  villa  tj'pe. 

"  Echellone."  This  plan  is  on  the 
American  system  of  echelon  ;  but  the  blocks, 
instead  of  being  joined  by  the  usual  curved 
passage,  have  an  octagonal  building  between 
each  block,  forming  a  group  of  water- 
closets  and  lavatories,  and  a  connecting  pas- 
sage to  same  to  connect  the  blocks — a  most 
objectionable  plan,  stopping  free  play  of  air 
round  the  blocks,  and  causing  the  whole  to 
appear  confused.  The  kitchen  and  stores 
and  offices  are  locked  in  between  the  back 
and  front  official  blocks,   and  the  visiting 
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rooms  used  to  receive  patients  are  too  far 
from  the  infirmary  or  reception-ward.  The 
epileptic  dormitoiy  is  well  designed,  and 
there  are  several  alternatives.  The  whole  30 
drawings  show  the  work  of  a  practised  con- 
structor :  the  elevations  and  a  beautiful  per- 
spective show  a  red- brick  Queen  Anne  type 
of  building,  nicely  grouped,  but  too  refined 
and  costly  for  the  purpose. 

"  An  Eou  Droit." — This  plan  echelons  by 
placing  the  blocks  end  on  to  a  corridor, 
and  lengthening  and  shortening  them  as 
required.  There  are  some  good  day-rooms, 
but  the  patients  have  to  pass  through  one  to 
get  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  plan  is  too  con- 
fused for  execution.  The  epileptic  dormitory 
is  the  best  in  the  competition  for  super- 
vision. 

' '  Tria  Juncta  in  Uno  "  is  a  failure  in  imder- 
standing  the  instructions ;  the  blocks  do  not 
echelon,  but  are  placed  in  a  straight  liae. 
' '  Vortex  "  is  a  plan  with  pavilions  placed 
one  behind  the  other,  and  no  attempt  at 
echelon. 

"  UtOitas  "  is  an  entirely  different  type  of 
design.  The  front  official  block  is  made  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  medical  stafT  and 
committee-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  back  official 
block  dispensed  with.  The  stewaid  and 
housekeeper  are  placed  at  the  sides,  and 
there  is  a  clear  drive  into  the  kitchen  court- 
yard ;  from  the  front  official  block  the 
corridors  diverge  at  an  angle  to  suit  the 
echelon,  and  the  blocks  touch  this  cor- 
ridor at  their  angles.  The  chronic  block 
is  brought  slightly  forward,  and  the  angular 
corridors  abut  against  a  straight  service 
corridor  in  the  rear ;  at  the  end  of  this  is 
shown  a  chapel  and  the  superintendent's 
house.  The  day-rooms  and  dormitoiies  are 
well  planned.  The  day-rooms  are  perfect  in 
themselves;  all  the  w.c.'s  are  kept  to  the 
north,  and  the  whole  of  the  planning  is 
good ;  there  is  a  departure  from  the  instruc- 
tions in  carrying  up  the  epileptic  dormitory 
to  first  and  second  floor.  The  elevations 
and  isometrical  view  show  a  charming  light- 
looking  structure  of  a  Domestic  Gothic 
character. 

"  Experience "  is  a  set  of  plans  which 
show  what  competition  drawings  should  be. 
There  is  no  perspective,  but  everything  is 
fairly  shown.  The  front  and  rear  official  is 
all  brought  into  one  well-designed  block  in 
centre,  the  dining-haU  and  kitchen,  stores, 
and  sculleries  are  grouped  in  the  centre, 
with  the  steward  and  housekeeper  at  the 
sides.  There  are  two  cart  drives  into  the 
kitchen  and  stores-court,  and  the  laundry 
and  workshops  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
administrative  block.  Every  requirement  is 
provided  for,  and  this  block  is  perfect  in  its 
way.  The  visiting  rooms  are  near  the 
infirmary  block  and  the  separate  stair- 
cases for  matron,  medical  officers,  and 
servants,  and  the  .accommodation  on  the 
first  and  second  floor  is  well  planned ; 
on  each  side  of  the  front  block  is  a  door 
giving  access  to  a  short  corridor  in  the  rear 
of  the  official  block,  and  between  that  and 
the  dining-room  opposite  these  doors  are 
placed  the  rooms  for  the  head  attendants  of 
each  sex  ;  and  from  this  point  the  corridors 
diverge  at  an  angle  to  suit  the  echelon  of  the 
"blocks.  The  infinuary  block  is  entii-ely 
detached  from  centre  block,  and  all  single 
rooms  have  a  southern  aspect.  The  water- 
closets  are  all  to  the  north,  and  are  well 
planned.  The  other  blocks  have  the  day 
rooms  at  the  ends,  and  in  this  respect  arc 
surpassed  by  "  UtiUtas,"  but  there  is  good 
through  ventilation;  the  weak  points  arc  the 
laundry,  the  epileptic  dormitory,  and  the 
lighting  of  short  corridors,  bul  in  other 
respects  the  plans  are  admirable.  The  eleva- 
tions are  a  plain  Gothic  character,  and 
should  be  improved  ;  the  alternative  is  of  a 
suburban  villa  tj-pe.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
very  meritorious  design,  and  if  executed 
woidd  prove  to  be  a  thoroughly  good 
asylma. 


"  Glory  of  Glevum  "  is  a  beautiful  design, 
if  not  too  refined  for  a  pauper  asylum  ;  the 
dining-haU  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  front,  and  the  official  block  all  grouped 
in  one  at  the  north.  The  kitchen  and  offices 
placed  between  this  portion  appear  small, 
but  there  are  all  the  rooms  mentioned  in  the 
instructions.  There  is  a  door  on  each  side 
of  the  official  block  for  the  easy  delivery  of 
stores.  The  corridors  diverge  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle  from  the  straight  conidor  in 
rear  of  the  dining-hall,  and  the  blocks  are 
echeloned  along  this  conidor  with  their 
longest  sides  to  the  south,  standing  quite 
detached,  and  a  sufficient  space  from  each 
other  to  get  a  clear  angle  of  45  degrees,  of 
which  the  author  makes  a  great  point. 
Beneath  this  corridor  is  a  subway,  fitted  with 
trams  and  lifts,  and  a  driving-way  down  to 
supply  stores  and  food  to  the  various  blocks. 
The  blocks  are  designed  as  day-rooms  at 
ends  and  single  rooms  and  offices  in  the 
centre,  with  amiexes  for  water-closets  ;  some 
of  these  are  to  the  south,  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tion, and  should  be  removed.  The  day- 
rooms  could  not  be  improved,  as  they  are 
each  clear  on  three  sides.  The  elevations 
are  good  Domestic  Gothic  ;  the  dining-hall 
especially  is  a  good  design.  The  laundry 
and  the  workshop  blocks  are  placed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  corridor,  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  the  infirmary ;  the  chapel 
and  the  superintendent's  house  is  in  the 
rear  about  the  centre  of  the  conidor  on  each 
side,  and  is  reached  by  a  short  corridor  from 
the  main  diverging  corridor.  The  plan  is 
simple  and  good. 

"  Strive  "  faUs  in  covering  too  little 
ground.  It  is  a  well-studied  plan,  the  main 
corridors  forming  a  triangle,  and  the  accom- 
modation sufficient.  The  plan  does  not 
comply  with  conditions,  as  there  is  no  dor- 
mitory over  the  infirmary,  and  the  blocks  are 
all  joined  together  ;  there  are  a  large  quantity 
of  inclosed  areas,  and  there  ia  an  error  in  the 
distribution  of  the  patients,  as  the  blocks  are 
not  arranged  according  to  instructions,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  infirmary 
is  designed  as  a  reception  ward,  and  the 
other  blocks  have  no  through  ventila- 
tion :  the  design  shows  shafts  for  this  purpose 
The  first  and  second-floors  are  better 
planned  than  the  ground-floor  ;  there  are 
many  points  of  construction  showing  merit, 
but  the  plan  fails  to  comply  with  instructions. 
"  Spcctemur  Agendo  "  is  similar  to  the 
last,  but  is  planned  on  the  old  system  of 
back  and  front  official ;  the  front  official  is  so 
small  as  to  look  insignificant,  placed  as  it  is 
between  two  large  blocks ;  the  blocks  are  well 
placed  on  the  gromid,  the  corridors  forming 
a  triangle,  the  base  being  a  straight  serving 
corridor  abutting  against  the  end  block  and 
stopping  future  extension.  Doors  opening 
into  day-rooms  from  single  rooms  are  very 
objectionable  in  this  plan  ;  but  in  the  chronic 
block  the  staircase  to  first  and  second  floors 
is  iDlaced  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
the  forty-four  patients  accommodated  on 
that  floor  have  to  pass  through  the  day- 
room  to  reach  the  stairs  ;  and  the  twenty- 
two  in  the  other  day-room  have  to  pass 
through  it  to  reach  the  corridor.  The  plans 
comply  with  instructions,  and  are  well  drawni ; 
the  elevations  are  good,  but  the  plan  is 
objectionable. 

"  Tentenda  est  via — Virgil  "  is  an  echelon 
plan  pure  and  simple,  with  diverging  con-i- 
dors,  but  does  not  follow  the  insti'uctions  in 
any  other  particular.  There  is  a  small 
official  block,  far  too  small  for  so  large  an 
asylum,  in  the  centre  of  plan,  and  the 
medical  supeiintendent's  house  and  the 
chapel  are  placed  to  the  south  of  this.  The 
coiridors  diverge  at  an  angle  more  acute  thsui 
"  Glory  of  Glevum,"  but  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  plan,  the  two  plans  having  a  great 
family  likeness ;  on  the  south  side  of  this 
corridor  is  echeloned  six  small  blocks,  each 
containing  a  day-room  and  single  rooms  for 
patients.     There  are  no  attendants'  rooms, 


the  author  having  the  idea,  we  presume,  that 
the  nurses  should  sit  ■with  the  patients.  The 
workshop,  day-room,  and  the  laundry  ditto 
are  placed  to  the  south  with  the  other  blocks, 
the  dining-haUs,  of  which  there  are  two, 
being  placed  about  central  on  each  side  of 
the  administrative  block  and  a  long  distance 
from  the  kitchen,  too  far  for  service.  The 
epileptic  dormitory  is  placed  on  the  first 
floor.  This  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Limacy  Commissioners,  and  would  be 
rejected  by  them  ;  the  danger  of  an  epileptic 
having  a  fit  on  a  staircase  must  be  self- 
evident.  This  must  be  looked  at  more  as  a 
medical  protest  against  existing  asylums, 
and  a  claim  for  minute  subdivision  of 
p.atients  into  classes,  than  as  a  serious 
attempt  to  win  this  competition.  The  great 
expense  of  so  many  additional  staircases, 
and  the  multiplication  of  offices  vrith.  the 
large  additional  walling,  must  for  a  long 
time  deter  committees  from  erecting  such 
costly  buildings.  In  America,  where  they 
are  far  before  us  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  where  asylums  have  cost  £500  per  bed, 
such  an  asylum  may  be  possible  ;  but  here, 
with  an  average  cost  of  £120,  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  built  except  by  a  very  rich 
corporation.  The  plans  are  highly  coloured, 
and  illustrated  by  a  well-drawn  and  artisti- 
cally-coloured perspective.  The  elevations 
are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  being  an  attempt 
at  Queen  Anne  architecture.  This,  with 
"Glory  of  Glevum,"  must  be  taken  as 
unique  in  their  waj-,  and  pointing  to  what  is 
to  come,  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  of  study. 
"Tria  Juncta  in  Uno"  (No.  2)  is  a  plan 
distinct  in  its  way  as  having  no  diverging 
corridors,  but  placing  the  blocks  well  apart, 
with  a  southern  aspect  to  each  block,  the 
plan  of  corridors  being  somewhat  like  an  H 
mth  the  horizontal  line  extended,  and  the 
blocks  placed  at  the  ends  of  these  corridors  ; 
the  blocks  are  well  designed,  except  the 
administrative  block,  and  the  instructions  to 
architects  are  complied  with  in  every  respect ; 
the  laundry  block  is  especially  noticeable  as 
a  good  block.  The  great  fault  of  plan  is 
the  confusion  of  the  corridors,  and  no  main 
corridor  that  would  form  a  leading  thorough- 
fare. When  vrHl  architects  leam  from  the 
engineer  who  lays  out  towns  that  there  must 
be  a  leading  thoroughfare  ?  Here  is  a  good 
plan  in  detail  spoiled  by  the  want  of  this 
knowledge.  There  are  several  details  of 
this  design  that  may  be  improved  :  the 
arcade  to  carry  the  second  floor  over  to  get 
the  extra  dormitory-space  would  be  much 
better  dispensed  ^^^th,  as  it  would  make  the 
first  floor  dark,  and  the  extra  space  on 
ground  and  first  floors  woidd  bo  an  improve- 
ment. The  design  shows  a  system  of 
detached  shafts  for  ventilation .  The  eleva- 
tions are  simple.  There  is  no  perspective 
sent.  The  remaining  plans  must  wait  for 
notice  till  next  week. 


ASPHALTE,  AKD  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

STEEET  PAVING.* 
By  E.  B.  Ellice-Clveee,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

PEEIXMINAKY. 

^f^HE  subject  of  asph.ilto  paving'  has  been 
I  reported  upon  by  borough  engineers  and 
treated  in  a  few  papers  read  during  the  last  fen 
years,  very  ably  so  in  the  sixty  -third  volume  of 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,"  but  has  never,  sofsir  as  the  authoris 
.aware,  been  discussed  by  a  scientifio  society  in 
England.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated by  the  engineers  haring  charge  of  the 
paved  streets  of  the  great  towns,  therefore  it 
appeared  tlie  most  fitting  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  question  would  be  when  they  were 
assembled  together  as  they  are  to-day. 

Few  English  engineers  have  the  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  and  peruse  the 
Hterature  of  the  subject,  spread  over  many 
volumes  in  several  languages ;  the  author  will 
therefore  briefly  give  some  particulai's  of  asphalte 

*  Head  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  August  1, 1&79. 
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before   entering-  upon   its  application  to  street 
leaving. 

The  word  asphalte  in  England  is  a  generic 
term  for  bitumen,  and  many  materials  and  sub- 
stances containing  small  quantities  of  bitumen,  or 
mineral  tar,  such  as  the  residue  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  and  heavy  shale  oUs,  and  the 
natural  bitumen  from  the  Dead  Sea  {Incus  As- 
phaltitcs)  and  Trinidad ;  in  this  paper  it  is  used 
only  to  describe  the  natiu-al  combination  of 
bitumen  and  calcareous  matter ;  in  other  words, 
bituminous  limestone  found  in  the  Val  de 
Travers,  Keufchatel,  and  at  Seyssel,  between 
Lyons  and  Geneva. 

CEOLOGICAI,  AND   CHEMICAl. 

Of  the  geological  origin  of  asphalte  little  is 
positively  known,  as  it  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  eminent  geologists.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  underlying  beds  of  coal  were  sub- 
jected to  fusion  by  great  heat,  and  pressed 
through  the  superposed  strata  during  vulcanic 
convulsions,  the  bitumen  or  bituminous  vapours 
impregnating  and  being  condensed  in  the  cal- 
careous rock  which  composes  from  So  to  9.5  per 
cent,  of  asp)halte.  This  theory  hardly  seems 
tenable  when  it  is  found  that  seams  of  pure 
limestone,  not  containing  .any  bitumen,  some- 
times intervene  between  the  impregnated  seams. 
The  impregnated  beds  are  of  a  finer  texture  or 
grain  than  the  others,  so  that  it  would  appear 
they  were  subject  to  greater  pressure.  The 
division  between  both  is  exact,  though  serrated 
or  chipped,  and  in  no  instances  do  the  seams  of 
Umestone  so  intervening  contain  bitumen.  The 
faults  are  vertical,  and  there  are  no  other 
fissures.  The  impregnation  took  place  before 
the  last  volcanic  upheaval  of  the  earth's  outer 
cnist.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  reconcile  this  theory 
ivith  the  position  of  the  rocks  unless  the  beds 
were  at  a  different  angle  to  that  in  which  they 
now  lie,  or  the  impregnated  beds  were  composed 
of  a  softer  kind  of  limestone.  A  curious  fact  is, 
th.<»t  coal  has  not  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  asphalte.  It  has  .also  been  con- 
tended that  limestone,  suspended  in  water  be- 
neath which  were  springs  of  bitmnen,  has  been 
precipitated  and  mixed  Tvith  the  bitumen, 
though  the  slight  afBnity  that  exists  between 
the  two  substances  does  not  bear  out  this  hvno- 


Bitiumnous  limestone,  so  rare  in  natm-e,  con- 
tains from  5  to  1.5  per  cent,  bv  weight  of  pure 
bitumen  composed  of  85  parts  of  carbon,  12 
hydrogen,  and  3  oxygen,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-03. 

The  rock  asphalte  is  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
aaid  bitumen.  The  seams  vary  from  1ft.  to  23ft. 
in  thickness  ;  they  are  convex  on  the  upper  and 
lower  sides,  the  beds  dip  to  the  south,  and  fall 
from  1  in  3  to  1  in  12.  The  disposition  and 
mixture  of  the  Kmestone  and  bitumen  being  so 
complete  that  there  is  no  bed  or  flaw,  as  in 
York  stone;  the  seams  are  compact  and  the 
pain  homogeneous  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  choco- 
late ;  variations  of  temperature  affect  its  con- 
sistency ;  it  is  hard  and  easUv  broken,  giving  an 
irregular  fracture  ;  the  specific  gravity  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  bitumen,  the 
average  is  2-2.5  (3,S7llb.  each  cubic  yard). 

HISTOEICAX. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  con- 
structive works  asphalte  appe.irs  to  have  been 
used  as  a  cement.  It  is  claimed  that  the  famous 
builtoigs  of  Babylon  were  jointed  with  it,  and 
Dr.  d  EyTinis,who  published  a  work  on  the  sub- 
•  jeot  m  1721,  enthusiasticaHy  advocated  its  use 
for  all  puiiMses  to  which  cement  and  mortar  are 
apphed;  though  he,  and  some  who  subsequently 
worked  the  conces.sion,  appear  to  have  appUed  it 
chiefly  to  mediciual  purposes  by  extracting  the 
bitumen  from  the  earth  and  soft  sandstone,  with- 
out touching  the  harder  limestone  deposits.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  its  employment  for 
other  piu-poses  remained  in  abeyance.  In  1838 
a  trial  pavement  was  laid  in  Paris,  and  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  financiers,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  honestly  giving  the  numerous  uses  to 
which  It  might  be  applied,  attributed  to  it 
qualities  it  never  possessed,  exag-gerated  the 
importance  of  its  virtues,  and  roundly  claimed 
for  it  an  adaptability  to  almost  every  conceivable 
object  in  constructive  works.  Speculation  in 
asphalte  became  so  great  as  to  reach  fever  he.at  - 
pame  and  collapse  followed,  and  this  retarded 
the  proper  use  of  the  material  for  a  considerable 
penod^  It  was  therefore  not  until  1854  that  the 
Kue  Bergere  was  paved  with  the  rock  of  the 
\  al  de  Travers,  compressed.     It  may  be  here 


stated  portions  of  this  road  were  removed  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  when  the  asphalte  was  found 
to  have  lost  5  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  the 
vertical  depth  reduced  from  2in.  to  1  Jin.  Previous 
to  1854  it  had  been  laid  in  mastic  on  the  Morand 
Bridge,  Lyons. 

In  1858,  three  sides  of  the  Palais  Koyal  were 
laid,  and  gave  results  that  justified  its  adoption 
in  a  street  of  1,000  yards  in  length.  Here,  in 
consequence  of  unfortunate  results  that  might 
have  been  readily  foreseen,  the  use  of  the 
material  for  road  paving  was  fiu-ther  retarded. 
A  large  brick  sewer  had  recently  been  constructed 
under  the  roadway,  and  the  made  ground  ex- 
tended to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  13ft.  The  top 
surface  was  in  October  prepared  for  the  asphalte, 
by  laying  down  a  foundation  of  concrete  4in.  in 
thickness.  In  November  and  December  the 
compressed  asphalte,  2in.  in  depth,  was  laid,  and 
the  traffic  immediately  afterwards  turned  into 
the  street.  Cracks  and  flaws  on  the  surface  and 
through  the  concrete  soon  appeared,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subsoil  proved  the  fact  that  the 
made  ground  was  insufficiently  settled  ;  this  was 
attended  to,  the  cracked  asphalte  removed  with- 
out the  stoijpage  of  the  traffic,  and  the  road  has 
remained  good  to  this  day.  Public  opinion  soon 
demonstrated  the  popularity  of  tlus  kind  of 
pavement,  and  the  areas  so  treated  have  increased 
every  year.  In  1867  the  Paris  municipality 
agreed  to  take  up  24^  acres  of  stone-pitched 
pavement,  and  replace  it  with  asphalte.  The 
war  of  1870  stayed  the  completion  of  this  great 
undertaking  ;  in  addition,  the  administration 
became  exceedingly  poor,  and,  having  on  their 
hands  the  accumulated  stock  of  pitchers,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  new  asphalte  pavements 
were  for  a  time  discontinued.  In  December, 
1875,  upwards  of  300,000  yards  .super,  of  roads 
were  paved  were  paved  -with  asphalte,  while  in 
December,  1876,  this  area  had  increased  to 
400,000  of  roads,  and  1,800,000  .square  yards  of 
footways. 

In  the  municipal  budget  of  1875  £41,200  was 
voted  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
these  roads,  and  in  twenty  additional  streets 
asphalte  was  laid,  in  most  eases  replacing  stone- 
pitched  roads,  in  two  replacing  wood,  and  in 
others  macadam. 

These  large  areas  so  paved  in  Paris  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  engineers,  and 
in  May,  1869,485  square  yards.was  laid  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  London  ;  since  that  date  this  area 
has  been  added  to  yearly.  In  February,  1879, 
Colonel  Haywood,  the  City  engineer,  reported 
that  "  nearly  every  portion  of  the  arterial  lines 
of  thoroughfare  in  the  City  was  paved  with 
wood  or  asphalte,  and  many  of  the  secondary 
streets  also."     The  figures  being. 

Lineal  yards.  Material. 

11,299  ..  Asphalte 

11,164  ..  Wood 

Equal  12^i„  miles. 
In  December  1S77  the  Val  de  Travers  Com- 
pany had  Liid  85,000  square  yards  in  the  metro- 
politan roadways,  while  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
other  Continental  cities,  many  thousands  of  yards 
have  been  put  do-wn. 

In  1838  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  by  engineers, 
and  analyses  made,  .showing  the  composition  of 
asphalte  to  be  bitumen  and  limestone.  As  these 
substances  coidd  be  obtained  in  abimdance  and 
at  moderate  cost,  attempts  to  combine  them  arti- 
ficially were  made,  and  have  continued  from  that 
time,  in  the  author's  opinion,  with  little  success : 
where  toughness  is  rec[uired,  or  great  pressure 
exercised,  or  heavy  wear  by  attrition,  no  arti- 
ficial composition  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
bitumen  has  proved  equal  to  the  natural  rock. 

The  history  of  the  extraction  and  manipula- 
tion of  asphalte  shows  the  steady  development  of 
the  means  whereby  its  production  is  cheapened 
and  its  application  improved.  'UTiere  formerly 
the  rock  was  obtained  in  small  open  cuttings  at 
the  surface,  it  is  now  mined  for  under  the 
guidance  of  skilled  engineers.  Manual  laboiu- 
has  been  superseded  by  mcolianieal  apparatus. 

In  the  earlier  stiiges  mastic  only  was  used  for 
pa-ving ;  boiled  on  the  spot  at  which  it  was  laid. 
The  incident  of  the  road  traffic  of  the  mine 
grinding  down  under  the  summer  heat  and 
hardening  the  mineral  .surface  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  powder;  but  largely 
improved  as  are  the  means  used  in  this  industry, 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  to  engineers  in  devising 
a  mechanical  method  of  compressing  the  heated 
powder. 

QUAEETING,    TEEATMENT,    AND   MAmjFACrUEE. 

The  rock  of  the  Val  de  Travers  and  Seyssel 


used  to  be  obtained  only  when  it  cropped  to  the 
surface,  but  the  great  demand  for  the  material 
has  led  to  the  seams  being  worked  in  galleries 
mider  engineering  supervision ;  at  the  former 
place  the  adits  are  driven  from  the  face  of  the 
mountain  ;  the  road  is  about  7  or  Sft.  in  height, 
and  the  roof  and  sides  have  to  be  br.attieed. 
Most  of  the  rock  is  obtained  by  blasting;  the 
shot-hole  is  di-Dled  -with  a  breast  auger ;  the 
charges  are  small.  Fine  dust  rock  is  used  for 
tamping,  and  the  plug  and  firing  are  as  for  other 
rock-blasting  operations. 

TKEATMEUT   OP    COJtPKESSED   ASPHALTE. 

The  rock  is  brought  to  England,  and  stored  in 
the  open  ;  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  steam  crush- 
ing machine.  This  mode  of  breaking  up  the 
rock  answers  in  every  respect,  except  when  it 
contains  an  abnormal  amount  of  absorbed  mois- 
ture. This  occasions  the  crusher  to  clog,  and  it 
has  to  be  frequently  cleared.  The  material,  now 
reduced  to  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  falls  on  a 
shoot,  at  the  bottom  of  which  passes  an  endless 
chain  of  buckets  that  carry  the  material  up  to 
the  hopper  feed  of  a  Can-'s  disintegrator,  which 
is  driven,  one  shaft  at  1,000,  the  other  at  700 
revolutions  a  minute.  It  then  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  is  ready  for  heating.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  it  in  revolving  cylinders 
of  about  5ft.  diameter,  above  a  coal  fire,  the 
cylinders  making  about  one  revolution  in  two 
minutes.  Each  charge  consists  of  about  2h  tons, 
and  takes  from  two  to  three  hours  to  attain  the 
requi.site  temperature,  which  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  vapour  required  to  be  driven  ofif.  All 
this  work  is  accomplished  by  the  judgment  of  the 
workmen.  No  hygrometrioal  test  is  made  to 
ascertain  the  amoimt  of  moisture  in  the  cold 
powder,  nor  is  the  heat  in  the  cylinders  taken  by 
a  thermometer.  The  state  of  the  powder  differs 
according  to  the  weather,  and  there  -would  be 
great  difficulty  in  making  any  scale  for  deter- 
mining the  time  or  he.at  required  for  "cooking." 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  calcining, 
and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  heated  it  will  not 
adhere  enough  by  compression  to  give  the  sur- 
face when  laid  a  hard  face ;  if  overheated,  the 
bitumen  is  fused,  and  little  but  limestone  is  left. 
As  a  rule,  the  mass  attains  a  temperature  of 
from  220°  to  250°  Falu-.  At  the  latter  point  it 
may  remain  in  bulk  four  or  even  five  hours,  and 
be  fit  to  lay,  the  close  compact  nature  of  the 
powder  retaining  the  heat  for  a  very  long  time. 
From  the  heating  cylinders  it  is  taken  on  to  the 
works  for  laying. 

-UPPIICATION — METHOD    OF  LAVING  BT   COM- 
PEESSION. 

Although  there  are  some  roadways  paved  with 
mastic  asphalte,  it  would  appear  this  is  not  so 
suitable  a  material  as  compressed  asphalte, 
which  more  than  any  other  class  of  pavement 
requires  a  rigid  foundation.  This  cannot  be  in- 
.•^isted  on  too  strongly.  Asphalte,  being  elastic, 
follows  the  subsidence  of  the  foundation,  even  in 
so  small  an  area  as  a  few  inches  square.  In  this 
respect  its  failui'e  of  surface  is  different  to  that 
of  a  sett,  which  acts  independently,  unless  it  is 
kept  up  when  placed  as  a  voussoir.  The  sub- 
stratum should  be  made  hard  and  compact  by 
ramming.  If  convenient,  the  Manchester  method 
of  laying  down  cinders  and  other  hard  material, 
and  turning  the  traffic  on  it,  might  be  adopted. 
The  concrete  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  weight  it  has  to  bear.  The  standard  of 
road  burdens  adopted  by  Mr.  Deacon,  of  100,000 
tons  per  annum  per  yard  of  -width,  is  a  convenient 
one,  and  aU  road  calculations  should  be  reduced 
to  this.  In  the  Rue  St.  Honore  the  concrete 
was  5 -gin.  in  thickness:  in  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs  it  was  4in.  in  thickness.  This  road,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  went  to  pieces  from 
defective  foundation,  and  probably  the  slight 
bulk  of  concrete  had  something  to  do  -with  its 
failure.  In  Paris  rarely  more  than  Oin.  in  depth 
is  laid.  Cheapside,  laid  in  1870,  with  a  then 
traific  of  400,000  tons  per  annum  per  yard  of 
width,  had  a  foundation  of  Sin.  in  thickness  ; 
after  seven  years'  wear  it  was  reported  as  being 
in  good  condition,  -with  slight  undidations  of 
sm-face.  Gracechui'ch-street,  -vrith  603,000  tons 
per  yard  of  -width  per  annum,  had  also  9in.  in 
thickness ;  while  other  streets,  with  less  traffic, 
had  Oin.  Moorgate-street,  with  upwards  of 
6,000  vehicles  per  diem  and  264,000  tons  per 
annum  per  yard  of  width,  had  a  foundation  6in. 
in  thickness  ;  all  these  latter  streets  have  main- 
tained their  surfaces  in  good  condition.  This 
would  go  to  prove  that  under  the  heaWest  traflio 
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Oin.  is  a  sufficient  depth,  while  Gin.  is  sufficient 
for  250,000  tons  per  annum  per  yard  of  width. 

The  concrete  should  be  gauged,  six  of  aggre- 
gate to  one  of  Portland  cement  bearing  a  very 
high  tensile  strain ;  on  no  account  must  lime 
concrete  be  used.  For  the  best  method  of  making 
Portland  cement  concrete  for  street  foundations, 
see  p.  10,  paper  by  G.  F.  Deacon,  "Excerpt 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,"  Vol.^^LVIII. ;  the  author  only 
wishes  to  add  that  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
concrete  too  dry.  When  the  mixture  is  taken 
in  the  hand  it  should  feel  slightly  moist,  no 
water  should  exude  when  squeezed,  hut  a 
slight  sweat  only  ;  a  few  particles  should  adhere 
to  the  hand. 

Whether  a  chemical  change  is  set  up  or  not 
by  the  contact  of  the  asphalte  and  Umc  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  practice  has  given 
sufficient  experience  to  show  that  lime  concrete 
ruins  compressed  work.  A  portion  of  Holbom 
was  laid  with  a  lime  concrete  foimdation.  The 
night  before  the  asphalte  was  laid  down  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  concrete  was 
trampled  over  and  injiu-ed,  the  holes  were  filled 
up  with  lime  mortar,  but  the  work  was  open 
only  a  short  time  when  it  became  apparent  it 
would  not  last.  Time  after  time  it  was  repaired, 
only  to  again  break  down  under  the  traffic.  The 
company,  finding  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  very 
great,  stripped  the  asphalte  from  the  concrete, 
which  appeared  hard  in  places,  but  generally 
was  very  soft.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
hard  concrete  was  exposed  to  the  air  it  became 
granular  and  quite  unfit  for  a  foundation ;  it  was 
removed  and  replaced  with  Portland  cement 
concrete,  and  the  road  has  remained  good  to  this 
day. 

And  here  one  of  the  diffioidties  in  all  classes 
of  pavement  requiring  artificial  foundation 
arises.  The  cement  to  be  of  a  high  quality  must 
be  slow  setting,  and,  as  asphalte  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  concrete  until  perfectly  set — other- 
wise, as  it  forms  an  air-tight  covering  over  the 
concrete,  the  latter  would  never  attain  its  maxi- 
mum hardness — the  concrete  must  be  laid  at 
least  four  days,  with  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr. 
and  line  weather. 

The  French  engineers  bind  the  asphalte  con- 
tractors to  open  a  certain  portion  of  the  roadway 
in  eight  days.  Practice  in  London  shows  that 
four  days  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  allow  the 
concrete  to  set.  To  expedite  this  work,  the 
author  suggests  the  trial  of  bituminous  concrete 
as  laid  by  Mr.  Deacon.  If,  as  described  by  this 
engineer,  the  surface  of  bituminous  concrete 
"  will  bear  in  a  few  hom-s  any  ammmt  of  ram- 
ming without  distortion,"  the  work  of  laying 
compressed  asphalte  would  be  expedited  by  three 
days.  In  all  cities  of  great  traffic,  where  every 
twenty-four  hours  is  of  importance,  such  a  trial 
should  be  made.  The  concrete  must  be  smoothed 
off  to  the  exact  contour  of  the  finished  siirface  ; 
the  transverse  fall  should  be  not  more  than  1 
in  30. 

The  asphaltic  powder  is  now  brought  on  to 
the  spot  in  open  carts,  and  spread  tranversely 
across  the  streets  in  widths  of  3  to  4ft. ;  the 
powder  when  reaching  the  ground  should  be 
unifoim  in  teraperatiire,  and  not  less  than  150° 
Fahr.  ;  when  leaving  the  works  at  which  it  is 
heated  a  maxiraiun  of  H0°  and  a  minimiun  of 
115°  Falu-.  are  allowed,  according  to  the  distance 
it  has  to  travel ;  all  the  natiu'al  moisture  elimi- 
nated. The  powder  is  spread  out  in  a  thickness 
of  two-fifths  more  than  the  specified  compressed 
section.  It  is  raked  with  regularity  as  to  thick- 
ness and  width  over  the  concrete  ;  this  operation 
can  only  be  acoomphshed  by  skilled  men,  and 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  otherwise  the 
powder,  if  left  in  unequal  thicknesses,  will  be  un- 
equally pressed.  No  mechanical  system  of  spread- 
ing tlie  powder  has  hitherto  been  successfid ;  a 
steam  appHance  that  wotdd  accomplish  this 
object  is  still  a  desideratum. 

The  powder  is  then  rammed  over  all  by  heavy 
ptmners,  heated  in  portable  fui'naces  to  a  proper 
temperature  to  prevent  adhesion ;  at  first  the 
ramming  shoiUd  be  done  very  carefidly,  and  the 
blows  shoidd  be  Ught,  so  as  to  in.sure  equality  of 
material ;  the  force  should  be  gradually  aug- 
mented until  they  are  delivered  as  heavily  as 
possible. 

Those  parts  abutting  the  stone  curbs  and  coal- 
plate  curbs  and  cills  are  beaten  and  seared  over 
with  a  X  tool,  as  the  pimners  are  of  too  large 
diameters  to  reach  the  angles.  Kanuning  or 
compressing  the  powder  may  be  considered  the 


crucial,    as  it  is   the   culminating,  point  of    its 
application. 

The  gi-eat  difference  in  the  muscular  efforts  of 
the  workmen  has  always  been  a  difficulty,  and 
engineers  have  not  been  idle  in  searching  for  a 
method  of  compression  by  ste.am  machinery.  A 
steam  hammer  moving  on  temporary  rails  was 
tried,  but  the  practical  difficulty  of  laying  the 
raUs,  especially  for  the  side  areas,  rendered  it 
abortive. 

A  steam  roller  was  next  applied,  but,  instead 
of  compressing  and  laying  the  powder,  it  was 
driven  forward  in  a  wave,  and  the  cost  of  apply- 
ing the  power  was  great  when  compared  with 
hand  labour.  The  face  of  the  roller  was  kept  to 
a  high  temperature  to  prevent  adhesion.  The 
last  method  of  finisliing  of  the  compression  has 
been  by  h.aving  a  roUer  of  several  lings,  which 
traverses  the  road  transversely  and  longitu- 
dinally. This  has  not  been  largely  applied ;  the 
most  frequent  method  is  to  sear  the  sirrface  with 
a  smooth  cun'ed  iron  or  smoother  after  the  whole 
has  been  compressed  with  the  heated  punners. 
A  straight  edge,  7  or  8ft.  in  length,  is  then 
drawn  at  random  over  the  face  of  the  work,  and 
inequalities  of  surface  are  shown  by  scratches  ; 
where  these  appear  the  face  is  beaten  down  to 
the  required  level.  When  the  asphalte  has  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  thrown 
open  to  the  traffic. 

(To  lie  Continued.) 


CHEjU'  INTERNAL  TRANSPORT. 

IN  his  inaugural  address  on  Tuesday  at  the 
sunmier  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  held  at  Glasgow,  the 
President  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Manchester, 
took  for  his  subject  "Cheap  internal  transport 
considered  as  a  necessity  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country."  He  said  no  one  would  doubt  that 
railways,  as  affording  the  means  of  cheap  trans- 
port in  this  country,  played  a  most  important 
part  in  creating  that  enoi-mous  development  of 
manivfacturing  industry  and  commercial  activity 
which  signalised  the  years  following  the  esta- 
blishment of  tills  method  of  transport  in  Great 
Britain.  During  the  last  twelve  months  we  had 
passed  through  an  almost  unexampled  period  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  depression,  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  wc  should  look  every- 
where for  means,  if  not  entirely  to  remove,  at 
least  to  palliate,  the  effects  of  this  disastrous 
state  of  things.  In  so  looking  we  should,  not 
unnaturally,  addi-ess  ourselves  to  that  section  of 
the  community  whose  ingenuity  was  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  our  Watts,  our  Stephensons,  our 
Smeatons,  oui-  Brindleys,  and  oui-  Brunels, 
together  with  many  others  who  were  f  ortimately 
amongst  us,  and  ascertain  whether  by  their  aid 
we  could  not  take  a  similar  step  in  advance,  and 
thus,  by  a  stiU  wider  extension  of  the  means  of 
cheap  communication,  facihtato  a  return  to  a 
more  prosperous  state  of  things.  Many  of  them 
would  probably  have  an-ived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  much  greater  extension  of  the  railway  system 
as  a  means  of  making  commercial  profit  was  not 
to  be  expected,  and  therefore,  if  oiu-  more  thiiily 
populated  districts  were  to  be  placed  in  more 
easy  and  more  advantageous  commmiication 
with  those  localities  to  which  they  must  look 
for  a  profitable  outlet  for  their  commodities, 
and  a  more  economical  supply  of  their 
material  wants,  they  must  hope  for  the  pro- 
vision of  cheaper  methods  of  creating  and  main- 
taining these  relations  than  those  which  had 
been  adopted  by  more  popidous  regions.  Efforts 
in  this  direction  had  been  and  were  stOl  being 
made  by  the  con-struction  of  cheap  narrow 
gauge  railways  for  country  places,  and  by  the 
adoption  in  town  of  systems  of  tramways,  the 
latter  rendered  necessary,  not  by  the  sparseness 
of  the  population,  but"  by  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  frequent  stoppages,  and  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  ordinary  railway  traffic  in  our 
crowded  thoroughfares."  In  reference  to  the 
first  of  these  neces.sities,  it  would  .seem  possible 
to  utilise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mont  Ccnis 
moimtain  line,  the  sides  of  the  existing  roads. 
These  frequently  presented  considerable  spaces 
not  required  for  the  present  traffic,  and  in  other 
places  the  road  boundaries  were  so  cimibrous 
that  the  area  they  occupied  would,  in  many 
instances,  afford  room  for  a  narrow  g.augo  rail- 
way, bounded  by  a  fence  of  iron.  The  question 
immediately  arose  at  whose  expense  such  rail- 
ways wore  to  be  laid  down  and  worked,  and  he 
would  suggest,  in  reply,  that  we  must  look  to 


the   counties  in  which  such  roads  were   to   be 
estabhshed,  to  the  landowners  whose  property 
would  thereby  become  more  valuable,  and  pos- 
sibly to  trusts  corresponding  to  our  old  tui-npike 
trusts,  which,  with  the  assistance  to  which  he 
had    alluded,    and    -with    loans    of    money    at 
low   rates   from   the    Government,   might  con- 
struct   such    railways,    and    reimburse    them- 
.sclves  either  by  tolls  authorised  at  the  creation 
of  the  trust,  or  by  assessment  of  rates  over  the 
district  benefited.     Consideration  must  next  be 
dii'cctcd  to  the  engineering  part  of  the  subject, 
and  on  this  point   he  woidd  rather  attempt  to 
throw  out  suggestions  for  reflection  and  solution 
by  more  experienced  and  wiser  heads  than  pro- 
pound theories  which  would  be,  by  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  present  occasion,  placed  beyond 
the  region  of  discussion.     The  first  engineering 
question  would  naturally  be  the  roadway.     On 
this   point,   the  two  elements  of   first  cost  and 
efficiency  woidd  probably  present  the  usual  occa- 
sion of  conflict  between  the  engineering  and  the 
commercial   sides.      But   it   rau.st   be   borne   in 
mind  that   the   whole   beneficial  results  would 
depend   in   a  large   mea.sure   on   the   dilference 
between  the  cost  of  traction  on  the  new  road,  as 
compared  with  that  on   the  existing  roads.     To 
this  the  consideration   of  first-cost  ought  to  a 
certain  extent  to  be  subordinated.     It  might  be 
assumed  as  a  recognised  fact  that  the  frictional 
resistance  to  a  train  on  an  ordinary  railway  was 
about  81b.  to  121b.  per  ton  of   the  gross  load, 
varying  slightly  according  to  speed  ;  while  this 
resistance  on  the  best  form  of  tram  rail  was  at 
least   151b.    per   ton,   and   rose   to   221b.,  261i>., 
401b.,    and    even    to    451b.,    according   to   the 
form  of  rail  employed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
road.     It  seemed  to  follow  that  for  all  iron  roads 
formed    alongside    the    common   roads,    where 
crossing  of  the  rails  by  ordinary  vehicles  need 
only  be  provided  for  at   considerable  intervals, 
the  common  rail   fomi  and  not  the  tram  form 
should  be  adopted.     With  regard  to  the  power 
to  be  used  for  haulage  on  these  light  railways, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  line  and  neighbour- 
hood before   deciding   this   point.     Where    the 
traffic  was  likely  to  be   considerable  and  fairly 
continuous,  while   as   respected    the    road    the 
curves  were  not  too  sharp  nor  the  gradients  tot 
severe,  steam  traction  might  be  advantageously 
employed.     As  it  had  been  stated,  whenever  a 
tram  or  railway  was  fairly  level  and  tolerably 
free  from  curves,  a  load  wliich  would  requu:e  two 
horses  to  draw  it  could  always  be  more  economi- 
cally worked  by   steam   power   than   by   hors. 
power  in  the  proportion  of  6d.  to  8d.  per  mile  : 
while  in  all  cases  where  one  horse  could  draw 
the   load,   traction   by   horse    power  would  br 
cheaper  than  by  steam  power.     Upon  such  raU- 
w.ays  as  had  been  referred  to,  and  where  steep 
gradients  occuri'ed,  it  seemed  probable  that  horse 
traction  would  be  more  economical  than  that  of 
steam,  inasmuch  as  horses  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ingloads  and  drawing  them  uphill  gradients  wen- 
able    to   develop   a   considerably  higher  power 
than  that  nominally  attributed  to  them,  and  re- 
covered from  these  short  efi'orts  by   more   easy 
traction  on  the  levels  and  the   comparative  rest 
on  descending   gradients,   wlule  it  was  evident 
that  an  engine   must  have  a  power  equal  to  the 
maximum  effect  required,  and  therefore  possessed 
a   tractive    force    and   a   corresponding   weight 
during  the  whole  coui'se  of  its  journey,  when,  in 
fact,  the  necessity  for  its  full  development  might 
exist  only  for  a    very   small  proportion  of  the 
journey.     For  the  undertakings  to  which  ho  had 
referred  a   very  considerable   supjily   of  capital 
would  be  required,  and  to  that  extent  the  ple- 
thora now  existing  woidd  be  abated.     Another 
advantage  would  be  the  demand  for  engineering 
talent,    material,     and     labour    that    would  be 
created,  and  the  lack  of  which  was  acutely  felt 
at  the  present  time.     The  establishment  of  such 
communications  would  also  cheapen  supplies  to 
the  consumer,  and  bring  a  larger  demand  for  his 
products  to  the   producer,  and   thus   tend  by  a 
more  prosperous  interchange  of  commodities  U 
give  a  much-needed  impulse  to  the  general  trad' 
of  the  country. 


The  foundation-stone  of  chancel  to  St.  Philip> 
church,  Birchencliffe.  near  Huddersfield.  was  laid 
in  July  last.  It  is  to  bo  23ft.  by  ISft.  with  organ 
chamber  and  vestry  attached  20ft.  by  lift.  Gin. 
The  whole  is  being  canied  out  by  local  men.  Mr. 
Crofts  of  7,  Cook-street,  Liverpool,  is  the  architect, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  nave  and  tower 
of  church  was  built  about  three  years  since. 
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COTTAGE   nOlIE    SCHOOLS   AT   BANSTEAD. 

How  best  to  train  and  educate  pauper  children 
thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  State  is  a  question 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of 
debate.  This  class  of  children  arc,  by  reason  of 
their  inherited  physical  and  moral  constitutions, 
breeding,  and  associations,  of  all  most  in  need  of 
careful  training  and  treatment  to  fit  them  to 
take  their  places  as  self-supporting  members  of 
society  ;  but  their  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings are  such  as  to  render  it  least  likely  that  they 
can  obtain  it.  It  resulted  from  this,  that  at  one 
time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  paupers  to 
regard  the  Union-house  as  their  ancestral  home, 
and  several  generations  of  one  family  might  be 
found  under  the  shelter  of  the  same  workhouse 
Toof .  It  has  been  recognised,  however,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State,  if  only  on  the  low  ground 
of  econ:'my,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pci-petuation  of 
a  race  of  paupers ;  but  the  task  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  with  regard  to  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted,  opinion  is  much  divided.  At  present 
there  are  in  England  alone  upwards  of  47,000 
children  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
Of  these,  some  are  inmates  of  workhouses,  some 
few  are  boarded  out  with  the  families  of  labour- 
ing people,  and  a  large  number  are  kept  in  what 
are  called  district  schools — buildings  erected  and 
Tnaintained  by  the  gxiardians  of  several  pari.shes 
or  unions  united  to  form  a  school  district.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  except  in  cases  of  large 
parishes  or  unions  where  the  niunber  of  children 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  provision  of  a  separate 
school  and  the  employment  of  an  efficient  staff 
of  teachers,  the  education  and  training  of  the 
children  are  more  efficiently  canied  out  at  the 
district  schools  than  at  the  schools  maintained  by 
the  parishes  within  the  walls  of  their  respective 
workhouses.  The  establishment  of  the  district 
.schools  was  a  great  step  in  advance  ;  but  those 
who  have  been  brought  into  connection  with 
children  trained  in  these  large  barrack-like  insti- 
tutions are  generally  agreed  that  in  the  result 
something  is  stUl  lacking.  The  machine-like  and 
unsympathetic  manner  in  which  everything  must 
almost  necessarily  be  done  in  a  school  of,  say,  1,000 
children  has  apparently  the  effect  of  crushing 
the  individuality  of  the  child.  The  jshysical 
training  may  as  a  rule  be  said  to  be  successful, 
the  education  (using  the  word  in  its  more  limited 
sense)  sufficient ;  but  the  cultivation  of  individual 
character  and  the  moral  and  mental  faculties 
appears  to  be  out  of  the  question.  To  meet  this 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  pauper  schools  as 
at  present  constituted,  the  organisation  of  schools 
to  be  in  future  erected  on  the  -N-illage  system  has 
rci'ently  been  encouraged  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  In  February  of  last  year  Dr.  Mowatt, 
inspector,  and  the  late  Captain  Bowley,  an  officer 
of  the  arehitectui'al  department  of  that  board, 


visited  the  few  institutions  which  have  been 
cstabUshed  on  that  .system  in  this  country,  and 
their  interesting  report  upon  the  subject  has 
been  printed  as  a  ParUamentary  return.  The 
first  vUlage  of  any  size  erected  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  will  be  that  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  now 
being  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Harston  for  the  managers  of  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  School  District,  a  view  and  plans  of  which 
appear  among  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
number.  The  site  of  this  village  is  a  long  strip 
of  grojind  comprising  upwards  of  27  acres,  ad- 
joining on  one  side  the  Epsom  Downs  Branch  of 
the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
The  subsoil  is  chalk,  and  the  land  stands  high 
and  commands  extensive  views  of  the  varied 
scenery  of  Surrey.  There  are  no  less  than  33 
detached  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  princi- 
pally ranged  along  the  sides  of  a  road  running 
east  and  west,  where  double  aveniies  of  trees  "^N-ill 
be  planted,  and  footpaths  with  grass  margins 
formed  upon  each  side  of  a  central  roadway.  The 
aim  of  those  who  advocate  the  village  system  is 
to  supersede  the  ' '  Institution ' '  by  the  Home, 
and  accordingly  in  the  Banstead  School  the 
children  are  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  20  girls 
and  32  boys  and  lodged  in  separate  houses. 
In  connection  with  the  industrial  training 
should  be  mentioned  the  clothing  stores  and 
needle-room,  which  form  a  separate  building, 
where  the  clothing  will  be  cut  out  and  made 
up  by  the  children,  instructed  by  a  needle 
mistress.  On  the  right-hand  side,  near  the 
entrance,  are  the  probationary  houses  for  boys 
and  girls  respectively,  divided  by  the 
medical  officer's  office  and  dispensary.  Here 
children  are  detained  for  a  few  weeks 
on  their  first  introduction  to  the  vUlage 
as  a  precaution  against  the  introduction 
of  disease.  On  the  left  is  the  porter's  lodge  and 
the  superintendent's  house.  The  building  im- 
mediately facing  the  entrance  is  the  officer's 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  staff 
and  others  not  immediately  attached  to  the 
homes  ;  and  at  the  rear  of  this,  and  connected  by 
a  covered  way,  is  the  bakery  and  general  store. 
To  the  right  of  the  officer's  house,  and  on  the 
main  avenue,  is  the  chapel,  designed  to  seat  400 
persons.  It  has  a  square  chancel,  flanked  by  a 
vestry  and  organ  chamber.  The  roof  is  in  a 
single  span  of  40ft.,  and  has  moulded  king-posts 
and  tie-beams  bearing  upon  the  waUs  of  dormers. 
The  parts  of  the  roof  between  the  dormers 
are  continued  to  a  lower  level,  and  there 
are  carved  and  moulded  braces  above  and  below 
the  tie-beams,  giving  the  lightness  and  effect  of 
a  collar  roof.  The  inter-spaces  are  filled  by 
matched  boarding  in  panels.  In  a  corresponding 
position,  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  the  school  for 
the  elder  children,  planned  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  2.50  boys  and  loO  girls.  The  central 
school-room  is  G8'  by  26',  and  19ft.  in  height,  with 
ceiled  roof  and  wrought  and  stained  trusses  with 
curved  braces.  In  addition,  there  are  7  large 
class-rooms  and  a  library,  and  separate  entrances 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  cloak-rooms,  &c.  The 
infants'  school  building,  for  100  children,  is  im- 
mediately opposite  the  general  school,  and  con- 
sists of  a  school-room  with  a  large  gallery  and  a 
babies'  room.  The  boys'  homes  are  placed  on 
that  part  of  the  main  avenue  which  is  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  and  the  girls'  homes  to  the 
left.  On  the  extreme  left  are  two  detached 
infirmaries,  one  for  infectious  diseases  and  one 
for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  complaints.  E,ach 
of  these  iufinnaries  has  a  centre  or  administrative 
block,  and  two  wings  consisting  of  four  wards, 
and,  in  fact,  forms  a  separate  hospital,  -with  its 
own  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.,  complete.  The  village 
is  to  be  lighted  by  the  Epsom  Gas  Company,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Sutton  Company, 
whose  mains  .are  constantly  kept  at  sufficient 
pressure  to  supply  the  eight  hydrants  which  will 
be  laid  down  for  protection  fi'om  fire.  The 
sewage  is  dealt  with  by  water  carnage,  and, 
being  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  estate,  is 
there  screened  and  disposed  of  by  irrigation.  The 
material  for  the  buildings  is  brought  on  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  siding  from  the  London  .and 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railwiiy,  temporary 
lines  of  rails  being  laid  down  through  the  length 
of  the  main  avenue  ;  and  the  trucks  are  unloaded 
wherever  the  material  is  required.  The  buildings 
are  erected  with  stock  bricks  laid  in  selenitic 
cement,  with  whifo  strings  and  dressings,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles.  Messrs. 
Harston  have  here,  as  in  other  large  Poor  Law 
buildings  recently  erected  by  them,  made  a  great 
speciality    of    Portland    cement    cast    concrete. 


The  window-siUs,  lintels,  steps,  thresholds, 
copings,  and  chimney  terminals  are  all  formed  of 
this  material,  and  the  baths,  lavatory  troughs, 
and  road  giillies  are  to  be  formed  in  like  manner. 
Among  other  specialities  may  be  mentioned  the 
balanced  ventilating  heads  to  the  windows,  long 
narrow  flags  in  the  head  of  the  window-frames, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Sherringham  ventilator, 
which  may  be  used  without  interference  with  the 
blinds,  as  also  the  treads  of  the  staircases,  which 
are  formed  of  teak  and  made  reversible,  so  that 
all  four  edges  may  be  worn,  and  ultimately  the 
tread  renewed,  without  affecting  the  structure  of 
the  staircase.  The  lavatories  are  arranged  on 
the  trough  and  jet  system,  which  is  found  to  be 
a  great  safeguard  against  ophthalmia  by  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  the  same  water  by  more  than  one 
child.  Each  house  is  supplied  with  hot  water, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  lavatory  jets  may  be 
regulated  at  will.  The  w.c.'s  are  entirely 
detached  from  the  houses,  and  all  internal  waste- 
pipes  discharge  over  surface  channels  leading  to 
earthenware  or  concrete  traps,  and  are  carried 
up  through  the  roofs  to  secure  ventilation.  The 
total  niunber  of  beds  which  the  buildings  will 
accommodate  under  the  existing  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  floor  and 
cubic  space  is  C80.  The  contract  for  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  and  fittings  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  William  Crockett  at  £57,200,  and  the  works 
are  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  of  15, 
Leadenhall-street,  aided  by  Mr.  G.  March,  their 
clerk  of  the  works. 

NEW   BANK  AT  STTDB'CrEY. 

This  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Market-hill,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  for  the  banking 
firm  of  Messrs.  Alexanders  and  Co.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich, 
A.R.I.B.A.  The  front  will  be  faced  entirely 
with  red  brick  of  local  manufacture,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  plain  tiles  of  a  dark  tint.  The 
banking-room  will  be  finished  with  panelled 
wood  ceiling,  .and  the  fittings  will  be  of  wainscot 
with  teak  panels.  Messrs.  Grimwood  and  Sons, 
of  Sudbuiy,  are  the  contractors,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building,  including  fittings,  is 
.£3,011. 

EOW  OF  LABOUEEES'  C0TTAQE3 — "BUILIIINO  NEWS" 
DESI&NINQ  CLUB. 

These  cottages  are  by  "S"  in  a  Circle,  whose 
design  we  placed  first  in  our  last  award.  Both 
plans  are  given,  with  an  elevation  of  the  front, 
as  well  as  a  perspective  sketch.  "  Motto  J.'s" 
design  was  a  good  second,  and  we  regret  want 
of  space  will  prevent  the  publication  of  his  plan. 

VILLA    AT    ASCOT. 

This  house,  which  occupies  a  very  fine  pcsition 
overlooking  the  race-coui'se  at  Ascot,  contains  : 
dining  and  drawing-rooms,  each  22ft.  by  16ft., 
exclusive  of  bay  and  turret,  each  of  which  are 
Oft.  across — with  French  casements  opening  on 
to  lawns.  Library,  lavatory,  &c.,  &c.,  servants* 
hall, kitchen,  andgood offices,  cellarage,  &c.  Prin- 
cipal and  back  staircases,  seven  good  bedrooms, 
bathroom,  hot  and  cold  water,  w.c,  &c.,  on  first- 
floor.  One  attic  and  large  box-room,  &c.,  in 
roof.  Two  of  the  bedrooms  on  first-floor  are  in 
connection  with  back-stairs  for  accommodation  of 
servants.  The  conservatory  is  not  yet  erected. 
The  waUs  of  groimd  story  are  of  ISin.  brick- 
work, built  hollow  with  stone  dressings,  and 
those  of  chamber-floor  of  brickwork  weather- 
tUed.  Roofs  are  covered  with  plain  brown  tiles. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  daywork 
and  small  contracts  for  several  minor  trades  by 
the  owner,  J.  Ashby,  Esq.,  from  designs  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came, 
architect,  of  27,  Mecklenburgh- square,  London, 
W.C,  at  an  outlay  of  £1,700.  The  grounds 
have  been  laid  out  and  planted  by  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Co.,  of  Ascot. 

FRAGMENTS    OF    GOTHIC  lEONWOEK — EOYAL   AECHI- 
TECTUEAL   MUSEUM    SKETCHING    CLUB. 

These  fragments  of  English  wrought-iron  work 
are  draMTi  from  specimens  at  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  and  illustrate  detaU  of  the 
most  beautiful  character,  and  suitable  treatment 
for  the  material  employed.  The  drawings  are 
by  Mr.  T.  Fredk.  Pennington.  On  Saturday 
last  an  excursion  for  sketching  was  made  by  the 
members  of  the  club  to  Putney  for  the  purpose 
of  sketching  the  fine  old  red  brick  mansion  in 
the  High-street,  known  as  Fairfax  House.  The 
previous  sketching  excursion  was  to  Waltham 
Abbey ;  and  the  next  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  inst.,  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  CHITICH  AND 
OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL  BriLD- 
TNGS  OF  ■\VELLS. 

NO  group  of  bmldings  in  this  country  pos- 
sesses a  greater  interest  to  the  students  of 
what  may  be  termed  secular  ecclesiastic  history 
— as  distinct  from  that  of  the  monasteries — and 
its  special  architecture  than  the  decayed  and 
much  be-patched  cluster  of  houses,  gables,  and 
towers  surrounding  the  cathedral  church  of 
Wells.  The  following  notes  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  those  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  who  are  to  visit  the  ancient  city  on 
Monday  next,  and  to  others  not  fortunate  enough 
to  bear  them  company.  Although  many  of  the 
residences  of  the  clergy  have  been  removed, 
some,  to  the  shame  of  those  concerned  be  it 
spoken,  within  the  memorj'  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, yet  as  a  whole  the  series  of  cathedral 
adjimcts  exhibit  a  perfection  and  completeness  of 
their  kind  unique.  This  is  due  to  several  causes, 
the  first  geological,  the  abundance  of  excellent 
building  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  having  encouraged  building  of  a  durable 
character ;  further  than  this.  Wells  has  always 
— or  more  strictly  has  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years — been  an  establishment  of  secular  canons, 
and  hence  was  unaffected  by  Henry  VIII. 's  con- 
fiscations and  rearrangements  at  the  Dissolution  ; 
but  a  chief  reason  is  that  the  city  has  no  history. 
It  never  was  fortified,  has  had  no  special  manu- 
facture or  industry,  and  has  owed  what  little 
vitality  it  has  ever  possessed  entirely  to  the  great 
"  bishopstool "  of  St.  Andrew,  around  whose 
close  the  town.speople's  dwellings  nestle. 

This  appearance  of  isolation  and  picturesque- 
ness  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  formation  of 
a  line  of  railways  through  the  city.  No  one 
entering  Wells  by  rail  from  the  southward  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  first  view 
of  the  sleepy  little  city.  Emerging  from  the 
cutting  through  stone-beds,  one  looks  down  a 
valley  to  the  right  upon  the  long  lead  roofs  of 
the  cathedi'al,  broken  by  the  lines  of  the  tran- 
septs and  crowned  by  the  symmetrical  central  and 
twin  western  towers  ;  to  the  massing  of  the  leads 
variety  is  given  by  the  steep  pitch  of  the  chapter- 
house jutting  up  from  behind  the  choir  roof  and 
the  lower  hipped  roof  of  the  eastern  Lady  chapel. 
To  the  right  are  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the 
turrets  and  ruined  walls  of  the  banqueting-hall, 
still  moated  all  round  and  fortified  with  gate- 
ways, towers,  and  porter's  lodge:  in  front  are 
more  gateways,  and  to  the  left  lines  and  blocks 
of  quaint  buildings,  all  of  dark  and  grey  stone, 
and  most  of  them  separated  from  the  citizens' 
houses  by  the  Close  wall. 

On  entering  the  town  the  much-altered  cross, 
now  furnished  with  cups  and  taps,  and  used  as 
a  conduit-house  and  fountain,  attracts  attention 
as  we  pass  on  through  the  northern  of  the  two 
Close  gates,  and  look  up  at  the  unrivalled 
west  front  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  tiers 
of  crumbling  statues,  set  in  rich  although 
roughly  executed  panelling,  over  the  whole 
facade,  and  turned  over  the  angles  of  the 
flanking  towers.  Of  the  three  hundred  figures 
not  one  can  be  with  certainty  identified,  although 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  Te  Deum 
of  Ambrose  was  intended  to  be  represented. 
The  lowest  tier  is  almost  vacant,  but  shows 
traces  of  full-length  statues  beneath  canopies ; 
above  are  quatrefoils  filled,  according  to  the  late 
Prof.  Cockerell,  with  angelic  figiu'es  ;  over  these 
a  series  of  Biblical  subjects  ;  then  come  two  tiers 
of  full-length  statues,  and  a  sixth  tier  is  occu- 
pied by  small  figures  representing  the  Final 
Resurrection.  In  the  central  gable  are  the 
angels,  the  1 2  Apostles,  and  the  feet  of  what  must 
have  been  our  Sa^nour  in  maje.sty.  A  scheme 
has  long  been  in  contemplation  for  filling  up  the 
vacant  niches,  and  to  this  little  objection  can  be 
raised  if  the  sculpture  is  of  equal  merit  to  that  of 
the  late  E.  L.  Redfem,  at  Sall«bury.  A  singular 
effect  is  given  to  the  front  by  the  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck,  now  bleached  to  a  slate  colour,  which  are 
brought  forward  on  the  buttres.ses  between  the 
niches.  The  unprecedented  width  of  the  west  f  a(;ade 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  towers  stand  beyond  the 
aisles.  The  southern  steeple  is  proved  by  the 
documentarj'  evidence  to  be  about  half  a  century 
later  than  the  other,  but  the  style  has  been  so 
well  followed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
changes  introduced  in  the  details.  Further  ex- 
amination of  the.se  western  towers  confirms  the 
impression  that  though  admirably  proportioned 
so  as  to  haraionise  "with  the  west  front,  with  the 
general  mas.s  of   the   cathedral,    and   with    the 
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THE    BISHOP'S    PALACE,    WELLS. 
(Interior  of  Window  at  North  end  of  Bishop  Jocelyne's  Hall,  now  the  Bishop's  Dining  Eoom.) 


THE    BlSUurS    l^U>ACE.    WELL'S. 
(Exterior  of  South  Window  at  Bishop  Jocelyne's  Hall.) 
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central  tower,  they  end  too  abruptlj-.  There  is 
no  sign  that  any  addition  to  tlie  masonry  was 
ever  intended,  and  Mr.  Preeman's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  cap  them  with  pinnacles 
and  spires  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  appears  to 
be  justified  by  the  facts,  and  by  other  examples. 

Passing  round  to  the  north  side  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  exterior,  the  archaic  north  porch 
in  centre  of  n,ave  side,  and  the  charming  covered 
bridge  or  "chain-gate"*  thrown  across  tlieroad 
from  the  chapter-house  and  north  transept  to 
the  Vicar's  Close,  deserve  attention.  Around  the 
whole  cathedral  runs  a  simply-treated  1-lth 
century  parapet,  binding  the  whole  into  one 
composition.  The  octagonal  chapter-house,  with 
rich  traceried  lights,  separated  by  jjinnacled 
buttresses  and  open  parapet,  and  its  singular 
staircase,  is  of  a  beauty  only  siu'passed  in  its 
kind  by  the  groined  interior  of  this  adjunct,  with 
fan-like  vaulting  springing  from  central  pillar. 
Scott's  restoration  at  Westminster,  although 
evidently  reconstructed  on  this  model  to  an  en- 
larged scale,  appears  scarcely  equal  to  it  in 
beauty.  The  alteration  to  Decorated  style  of 
the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  choir  from  the 
earlier  work  of  the  three  western  ones  is  very 
marked  in  the  fenestration,  walling,  and  roofing. 
The  Lady-chapel  is  a  low,  irregular  pentagon, 
joined  to  the  choir  by  a  short  con'idor,  and  from 
this  point  the  richly-ornamented  central  tower 
is  seen  to  rise  with  grace  from  the  roof.  A  walk 
into  the  extensive  cloisters  on  the  south  side  of 
nave  completes  the  circuit  of  the  cathedral. 
They  are  but  of  three  sides,  and  are  filled  with 
memorial  tablets,  chiefly  modem. 

But  before  entering  the  Cathedral,  some  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  historical  sequence 
of  its  development.  From  the  plan,  which  we 
reproduce  by  the  coui-tesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
the  publishers,  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's 
graphically  written  ' '  History  of  the  Cathedi-al 
Church  of  "Wells, "t  its  compact  and  symme- 
trical arrangement,  and  the  approximate  dates  of 
erection,  can  be  seen.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
often  bays  with  aisles,  the  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, each  having  north  and  south  aisles,  and  of 
three  bays  each,  an  aisled  choir  of  three  bays, 
and  beyond  the  retrochoir,  and  separately  roofed, 
a  Lady  chapel.  From  the  north  transept  a 
corridor  leads  to  the  octagonal  chapter-house, 
and  the  whole  south  side  of  nave  is  flanked  hy 
the  cloisters.  The  original  Saxon  church  seems 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  or  more  probably  greatly 
repaired,  by  Bishop  Robert  between  1135  and 
1166.  Less  than  forty  years  after,  however, 
Bishop  Jocelyne  determined  to  re-cast  the  whole 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  accordingly  pulled  it 
do\\-n,  and  commenced  to  re-erect  it  piecemeal, 
beginning,  it  is  clear  from  the  coursing  of  the 
masonry,  at  both  the  east  and  west  ends,  and 
the  slight  changes  in  design,  that  the  gap  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  piers  from  the  west  end 
was  bridged  over  last  of  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  three  first  bays  of  the  choir  and 
the  transepts  and  the  original  cloister,  then  partly 
of  wood,  were  in  steady  progress  throughout  the 
long  episcopate  of  Jocelyne.  Whether  the  west 
front  is  earlier  or  later  than  the  nave  has  been 
much  disputed  ;  that  it  is  different  in  stylo  and 
more  hke  the  work  of  Central  England  than  the 
provincial  workmanship  of  the  nave  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  ;  Prof.  Willis  and  the  late  Richard  J.  King 
regarded  it  as  a  subsequent  addition,  but  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Parker  and  E.  A.  Freeman  believe  it  to  be 
prior  in  date.  Fifty -four  years  after  Jocelyne' s 
death,  the  "tholue,"  either  the  vault  or  central 
spire,  fell  in  and  did  much  damage.  In  128G  the 
chapter  appear  to  have  completed  their  house,  of 
v?hich  but  the  croft  had  been  commenced.  In 
1321  the  central  tower  was  raised  to  its  present 
height  by  Bishop  Drokeusford,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Lady  chapel  was  completed,  the  choir 
being  soon  afterwards  extended  three  bays 
eastwards  so  as  to  meet  it.  The  old  choir  was 
somewhat  awkwardly  adapted  by  re-casing  to 
the  new  work.  As  a  chiu-ch  St.  Andrew's  was 
now  complete,  but  the  western  towers  were,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  says,  "mere  stimips."  The  cen- 
tral tower  had  just  been  raised  (in  1318-21)  by 
three  stages,  and  a  "campanile"  (r  wooden  spire) 
added,  but  signs  of  failure  showed  themselves  in 
the  piers,  and  to  save  it,   the  device  was  adopted 


*  A  drawiflgr  of  this,  as  restored,  appeared  as  the  last 
issue  of  the  "  Sketchbook  Series "  in  the  Buildi.no 
News  eight  years  ago. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  commend  this  book  to 
architects  or  architectural  students,  but  any  intending 
visitor  to  "Wells,  who  may  not  already  be  familiar  with  it, 
should  not  neglect  to  procure  it. 


which  gives  a  unique  efl^ect  to  the  internal  ^-icw 
of  Wells  cathedral.  A  low  arch  was  turned 
across  the  nave,  and  another  in  each  transept. 
LTpon  each  of  these  an  inverted  arch  was  set, 
forming  with  the  vaulting  a  gigantic  pierced 
circle  through  which  theroofsmaybeseen,  and  also 
the  segmental  openings  of  the  spandrels  were  also 
left  open.  The  adjoining  arches  of  the  clerestory 
and  triforitun  were  also  blocked  up.  The  eastern 
opening  is  closed  by  a  stone  screen.  These  worts 
were  completed  in  1337-8.  The  last  structural 
work  was  the  raising  of  the  towers.  That  in 
the  south  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Ilarewood 
between  1366  and  1386,  the  other  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  copied  from  it  by  the  executors  of 
Bishop  Babwith  in  142.'i,  who  also  rebuilt  the 
eastern  cloister  walk.  The  west  and  south  sides 
were  the  work  of  Bishop  Beckington  in  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century. 


frequently  altered  and  rebuilt.  Wliether  tie 
fourth  side  was  filled  in,  after  the  usual  fashion, 
by  a  gate-house,  since  destroyed,  or  whether  the 
foundations  merely  of  this  structure  were  marked 
out  and  put  in,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
whole  area  of  buildings  and  gardens  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  supplied  from  the  "wells" 
of  St.  Andrew,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  name, 
and  very  probably  its  existence.  To  these 
buildings  Bishop  Bumell,  when  rebuilding  the 
chapel,  added,  adjoining  its  south-west  angle, 
a  banquetLng-haU.  About  1360,  Bishop  Ralph, 
of  Shrewsbury,  built  the  fortifications  and  gate- 
house, and  enlarged  the  moat.  The  interest  of  the 
building  centres  in  the  portion  built  by  Jocelyne, 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England 
which  has  been  continuously  occupied.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  building,  roofed  in  two 
parts,  that  on  the  east,  looking  on  the  garden  ; 
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The  internal  effect  of  the  cathedral  is  very 
fine  ;  but  the  edifice  appears  narrow  and  low  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  nave  is  of  rich 
but  somewhat  rude  Early  English  character ; 
the  octagonal  clustered  piers  have  stiff  foliage 
and  birds  in  the  caps.  The  whole  emphasis 
of  the  eiiect  is  horizontal.  The  long  line 
of  the  nave  is  well  broken  up  by  the  Per- 
pendicidar  music  gallery  in  the  central  bay  and 
the  shallow  open-work  chantries  between  the 
second  and  third  piersfrom  the  east  end.  During 
Sir.  B.  Fcrrey's  restoration  of  forty  years  ago 
the  piers  were  cleaned  from  wliitewash,  and  a 
somewhat  wiry  scroll  pattern  was  stcncUled  in 
each  of  the  lierne  vaults.  In  the  north  transept 
is  a  singular  astronomical  clock  of  the  11th 
century  (the  works  are  modem)  and  on  the  north 
wall  at  right  angles  to  this  is  a  small  wooden 
figure  which  strikes  a  bell.  The  choir  is  of  great 
richness  and  beauty,  its  numerous  arches  of 
various  sizes,  the  gilded  groining,  the  stained 
windows  with  their  elegant  Decorated  tracery, 
the  tabernacle  work,  and  the  lines  of  the  Lady 
chapel  seen  through  a  low  screen  uniting  to 
produce  a  beautiful  effect.  The  polychromatic 
decoration  of  the  vault,  executed  by  Salvin.  is 
harmonious.  In  the  choir  aisle  and  north-east 
transept  are  several  effigies. 

The  adjacent  buildings  scarcely  yield  in 
architectural  merit  and  value  to  the  cathedi-al. 
The  Bishop's  Palace  (in  which  the  Architectural 
Association  are  invited  by  Lord  A.  Hcrvey  to 
hmch  on  Monday),  though  a  part  of  the  grand 
group  of  buildings,  is,  practically,  detached  by 
its  moat,  and  so  forms  a  complete  structtire  in 
itself.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  re- 
builder  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Jocelyne,  and 
was  of  the  usual  quadrangular  form,  the  east 
side  consisting  of  the  Bishop's  residence,  stUl  in 
use  ;  the  south,  of  the  chapel,  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Bumell  some  half-centmy  later ;  and  the  north, 
of  the  kitchen  and  offices,   which  have    been 


being  of  the  original  height  of  two  stories,  while 
to  the  quadrangle  or  west  face  a  third  story  has 
been  added.  At  the  outer  north  angle  is  a  wing 
built  on  a  projecting  tower.  The  lower  story  is 
divided  by  a  septimi  into  entrance  hall  on  quad- 
rangle front  and  servants'  hall  beyond.  These 
are  covered  in  by  quadripartite  vaulting,  with 
slender  ribs  and  corbels,  the  latter  having  annu- 
lar mouldings  of  the  best  Early  English  type. 
The  servants'  hall,  the  western  and  wider  por- 
tion, has  a  central  range  of  columns  of  similar 
character  carrying  the  vault.  The  windows  on 
the  east  are  plain  splayed  lancets,  and  these  on 
the  west  are  two-fight  trefoil-headed,  and  these 
Mr.  Parker  conjectures  have  been  altered.  This 
western  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  now  used 
as  the  bishop's  cellars.  The  upper  story  of  the 
building  is  also  divided  by  a  solid  wall,  which 
separates  one-third  of  the  width  as  a  long  gallery, 
originally  two  rooms.  The  larger  division  seems 
always  to  have  found  three  rooms.  The  side 
windows  are  of  two  lights,  having  cusped  tre- 
foUed  heads  with  a  cusped  quartrefoU  opening 
above.  Each  has  an  internal  trefoil  arch,  with 
rich  mouldings,  and  having  blue  marble  foUage 
shafts  in  the  jambs.  By  permission  of  Messrs. 
Parker,  we  reproduce  illustrations  (from  Parker's 
"Architecture  of  the  City  of  Wells,"  to  wliichwe 
are  partially  indebted  for  this  description),  of  the 
end  windows  of  the  western  portion  of  this  floor. 
Each  is  of  four  Ughts  divided  into  pairs,  each 
with  a  quatrefoU  in  the  head,  and  in  the 
gable  over  the  centre  of  the  subdivisions  is  a 
larger  quatrofoil,  originally  open  to  the  hall,  but 
concealed  by  the  modem  ceiling.  The  south 
window,  of  which  an  exterior  view  is  given,  is 
very  beautiful,  but  rather  plaiuer  than  that  at 
the  north  end,  the  cusps  not  being  carved  with 
fohage.  In  the  wing  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building  are  oriel  windows  added  by  Bishop 
Clerk,  between  1523  and  15i0.  The  exterior 
appearance  of  the  palace  was  greatly  altered  by 
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the  alterations  effected  by  Mr.  Beujanmi  Ferrey, 
r.S.A.,  forty  years  sinco,  when  the  western 
third  story  was  added ;  a  series  of  buttresses  with 
heavy  stepped  slopes  was  thrown  out  between 
the  bays  on  each  side,  and  a  semi-octagonal 
staircase  formed  in  the  angle  of  the  wing  and 
main  edifice.  The  chapel  is  a  beautiful  little 
groined  structure  of  foiu*  bays,  and,  together 
with  the  great  hall,  of  which  only  a  few  walls 
remain,  is  Bishop  Bumell's  work,  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  are  of 
distinctly  later  character,  with  greater  freedom 
in  the  mouldings  and  more  elaboration  of  cusping. 
The  palace  is  approached  by  a  massive  castel- 
lated gatehouse,  probably  erected  by  Bishop 
Ralph,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail  the  other 
buildings  of  this  unique  group.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Deanery,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Cathedral  green,  rebuilt  bj-  Dean  Gunthorpe,  at 
the  close  of  the  loth  century,  in  which,  as  at  the 
palace,  the  principal  apartments  are  on  the  first 
floor,  the  dining-room  being  on  the  north  front 
of  the  house.  The  house,  although  much 
modernised,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Mediaeval  to  the  Modern  mansion. 
A  part  of  the  Axchdcanery,  which  is  close  by, 
dates  from  the  period  of  Edward  I.,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  small  window  in  the  east  gable 
containing  wooden  tracery  of  this  period.  The 
fine  hall  has  an  open- timber  roof  of  the  early 
part  of  the  loth  Centuiy.  Adjoining  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral  are  remains  of 
the  domits  itiformator  piierontin^  commonly  called 
the  organist's  house,  a  plain  T-shaped  structure 
much  mutilated  by  lath-and-plaster  alterations, 
and  partly  demolished  about  ten  years  since. 
Near  this,  on  the  west  wall  of  the  cloister,  is  the 
Singing  or  Grammar  school :  the  original  door- 
ways of  communication  remain,  but  have  been 
blocked  up.  At  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
Precentor's  house  with  beautiful  square-headed 
doorway,  and  three-light  windows  above,  both 
of  fully  developed  Perpendicular  character. 

The  Vicar's  Close  is  a  most  picturesque  feature 
of  the  cathedral  b<iildings.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
coTirt,  approached  from  the  cathedral  by  the 
Chain  Bridge  already  described,  and  has  at  the 
south  end  and  next  the  cathedral  an  entrance 
gate  with  common  hall  above,  and  at  the  north 
end  a  chapel  and  libraiy  ;  the  sides  of  the  court 
being  formed  by  a  series  of  dwellings  for  the 
forty  vicars  choral,  with  projecting  chimneys, 
low  doorways,  and  .small  windows.  The  court 
was  originally  built  in  the  Uth  century,  and  al- 
though the  'tenants  have  much  modernised  the 
houses  it  retains  much  of  the  character  of  its 
primary  design.  In  the  Liberty  outside  the 
close-walls  are  several  of  the  Canon's  houses; 
one  of  these  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  lias  a 
small  plain  square  tower  at  the  north  end,  with- 
out buttresses,  but  with  a  piquant  eight-sided 
turret,  projected  on  corbelling  on  the  north  side. 
This  is  still  known  as  the  house  of  the  Master  of 
the  Fabric. 

Numerous  as  the  domestic  buildings  still  are, 
they  have  been  for  the  past  three  centuries 
steadily  decreasing  in  number,  and  the  process, 
which  we  have  seen  dates  from  the  earliest  time, 
has  been  continued,  of  remodelling  them  to  suit 
present  requirements :  even  within  the  last  few 
years  several  of  the  buildings  have  been  pulled 
down  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  pre- 
served them.  The  only  hope  of  preserving  these 
most  interesting  edifices  lies  in  the  education  of 
the  lay  public,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
chapter,  in  the  value  of  these  buildings  as  illus- 
trating the  manner.^  and  customs  of  the  secular 
clergy,  ynd  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CUPOLA 

OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 
OIKCE  the  publication  of  oiu-  last  remarks 
O  upon  this  subject  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  coloiu-ed  drawing  ])re- 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  Popplewcll  Pidlan  and  Mr. 
.  Charles  Heath  fl'il.son,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al.  Although  from 
the  photograph  we  first  saw,  om-  opinion  of  the 
scheme  was  favourable,  we  had  not  the  actual 
colouring  before  us,  and  we  can  now,  therefore, 
with  greater  confidence,  spc.-ik  of  the  design  in 
its  completeness,  as  regards  composition  and 
colour.  The drawingwc  inspected  atthe Egyptian 
Hall  represents  one  compartment  of  the  dome  to 
a  scale  of  one-sixth  full  size,  and  was  necessarily 
hmig  as  a  picture,  rather  above  the  eye,  in  a 


room  lighted  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  real  lighting  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  cupola  is  actually  exposed.  Under 
such  conditions  of  course  it  would  be  mifair 
to  criticise  the  painting  we  saw ;  it  would 
certainly  be  unjust  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a 
painted  scheme  intended  for  a  cupola  at  least 
200ft.  above  the  spectator's  eye  Ulimiinated 
chiefly  from  the  lantern  above  it ;  and  we  there- 
fore think  the  scheme  has  not  at  present  a  fair 
trial.  The  colouring  of  the  dra-ndng  of  course 
looks  brighter  and  harsher  than  it  would  appear 
at  a  misty  height  softened  by  distance  and 
broken  by  shadows  and  half-lights  from  various 
points  ;  and  we  therefore  desire  to  call  attention 
to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  in  judging  of  the  real  eifect  of 
cupola  decoration  prepared  on  flat  surfaces  and 
placed  near  the  eye.  Messrs.  PuUan  and  Wilson's 
scheme  has  unfortunately  these  obstacles  to  en- 
counter, and  we  are  sorry  they  have  not  waited  a 
Uttle  longer  till  they  were  able  to  erect  a 
small  model  to  the  same  scale  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  very  excellent  design. 
A  critical  judge  of  colour  on  lofty  sur- 
faces can,  however,  estimate  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  effect  of  the  scheme,  and  our 
inspection  has  confirmed  the  opinion  we  recently 
expressed.  A  small  and  sketchOy-prepared 
drawing  of  the  design  by  Mr.  Pullan  gives  even 
a  fairer  representation  of  the  scheme  than  the 
larger  di'awing,  inasmuch  as  the  colours  are  pre- 
sented pictorially,  and  as  they  would  appear  to 
the  eye  broken  by  distance.  In  the  large-scale 
drawing  this  subdued  effect  is  less  apparent,  for 
we  have  the  colours  brought  rather  vividly  and 
disproportionately  before  us.  We  have  already 
described  the  general  scheme  of  the  design.  The 
subject  selected  is  the  Court  of  Heaven,  as 
described  in  the  Te  Dciim.  Beginning  at  the 
centre  of  the  lantern,  we  find  a  figure  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  upon  a  gold  ground,  with  blue 
cherubim  and  red  seraphim  in  the  circles  and 
spandrels  between  the  arcade  connecting  the 
capitals  of  the  ribs.  Tlie  large  sp.aces  between 
the  ribs  are  painted  azure,  deepening  in  tone  as 
it  descends,  and  upon  this  ground  are  the  crowds 
of  adoring  angels  illustrating  the  Une. 

"To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud." 
In  the  corridor  or  colonnade  the  Apostles  are 
seated  under  canopies,  in  allusion  to  the  passage — 

"The  glorious  company  of  Apostles  praise  Thee," 
the  darker  tints  of  which  composition  happily 
connect  the  ribs  and  tend  to  consolidate  the 
design  in  its  lower  portion.  The  ribs  them- 
selves become  darker  as  they  descend,  the  faces 
being  enriched  by  painted  bas-reliefs  in  rich 
brown  relieved  by  gold.  At  the  foot  of  each  rib 
is  a  throne  with  a  seated  figure  of  a  jirophet, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Apostles,  and  ranged  also 
beneath  them,  are  the  martyrs  mentioned  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  English  Church. 

"  The  noble  armyof  Martyrs  praise  Thee." 
Those  round  the  base  of  dome  are  placed  against 
a  light  stone-coloured  podium.  Figures  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  Holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  World"  are  intended  to  be  placed  in  the 
drum  of  the  dome,  below  the  windows,  and  will 
form  a  gi'and  procession  in  all  periods  and  cos- 
tumes. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  and  its 
gradation'of  figure  subjects,  rising  thus  from  the 
Holy  Chui'ch  throughout  the  world  round  the 
base  to  the  celestial  hierarchy  in  the  vault  above. 
In  the  colouring  the  authors  have  obsened  a 
gradation  in  the  successive  zones,  the  lower 
figures  standing  against  the  podium  are  dark  and 
rich  in  the  tints ;  in  the  colonnade  above  the 
colours  are  brighter,  though  still  made  to  contrast 
with  the  deep  azure  between  the  colimins,  while 
the  ranks  of  angels  above  are  much  hghter  and 
more  radiant  in  tint,  and  as  they  ascend  to  the 
lantern  will  appear  from  below  to  mingle  into  one 
another  and  form  a  broken  crowd  of  figures 
iUumined  and  cloud-like  in  effect.  The  dark 
ribs  also  conti-ast  with  the  irradiated  azure  spaces 
representing  the  abodes  of  *•  light  eternal,"  and 
lead  the  eye  in.sensibly  to  the  darker  masses  of 
the  figures  round  the  base.  We  observe  also  the 
artists  have  obtained  their  contrasts  entirely  by 
shades  of  colour,  lightened  by  the  use  of  white. 
The  drawing,  as  we  have  observed,  scarcely  gives 
us  the  effect  of  the  modifications  due 
to  ail"  and  distance,  but  there  is  a 
pleasing  balance  of  colour  in  the  composi- 
tion. 'The  authors  suggest  that  their  design 
could  be  executed  in  fresco,  tempera,  or  mosaic ; 


if  in  the  latter,  a  gold  ground  is  proposed  in  pre- 
ference to  the  azure  between  the  ribs.  In  this 
case  the  ribs,  with  the  figures  and  ornaments 
upon  them,  might  be  executed  in  stucco  in  low 
relief.  By  these  means  great  richness  of  effect 
woidd  be  obtained,  and  the  constructional  idea 
of  the  design  fully  realised. 

We  consider  Messi's.  Pullan  and  Wilson's 
scheme,  for  its  imit}'  and  simplicity  of  character, 
and  for  its  admirable  agreement  with  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  the  edifice,  following  the  design 
of  Sir  James  ThomhiU  in  its  leading  conception, 
shoidd  have  at  least  a  fair  trial.  The  decoration 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paid's  is  a  national  work  in 
which  all  artists  feel  a  just  interest,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  absurd  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
ignore  all  outside  suggestions  at  tlus  juncture. 
Messrs.  Pullan  and  Wilson  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  artists  already  selected  ;  they  only 
desire,  we  understand,  a  fair  hearing  and  j  udg- 
ment  upon  their  work,  and  are  prepared,  we 
believe,  to  execute  a  large  cartoon  for  one  of  the 
compartments  at  the  bare  cost  out  of  pocket,  so 
that  the  public  may  pass  an  impartial  opinion 
upon  it,  as  they  fuUy  believe  their  design  offers 
a  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of 
the  eminent  artists  selected  by  the  jcommittee 
th.an  the  limited  spaces  for  figures  in  the  design 
by  the  late  Mr.  Stevens. 


PLUMBER,     PAINTER,    AND    GLAZIER. 

IT  is  not  easy  (says  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  "The  Plumber,  Painter,  &c.," 
published  by  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Sons)  to 
determine  why  such  very  different  substances  as 
lead,  glass,  and  paint,  should  form  the  materials 
on  which  one  workman  is  engaged,  nor  why  one 
master  tradesman  should  undertake  to  supply 
those  materials  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
a  house.  Yet  such  is  the  fact :  — If  a  severe  frost 
burst  oiir  water-pipes,  or  if  a  haU-storm,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  break  the  glass  of  our  win- 
dows, or  if  the  woodwork  of  our  rooms  require  a 
coat  of  paint,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preser- 
vation, or  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  or  ornament, 
we  send  to  the  same  tradesman  in  all  of  these 
instances,  viz, ,  the  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier. 
Nay,  more: — If  a  shopkeeper  wanted  his  name 
and  trade  to  be  written  over  his  shop  window,  he 
apphed  (until  within  a  few  years  past) ,  in  almost 
every  case,  to  the  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier ; 
if  such  be  not  so  much  the  case  at  present  as  in 
prerious  years,  the  change  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  i-aisiil  letters,  made  of  wood  or  of 
metal,  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  use 
of  the  painted  letters  formerly  employed.  Another 
reason  is  that  "writing,"  as  the  painting  of 
names,  iS:c.,  on  facias  over  shop-fronts,  and  on 
boards  and  surfaces  of  any  kind  is  called,  and 
the  imitations  of  various  woods,  stones,  etc.,  are 
confined  to  a  great  extent  to  certain  persons  who 
do  nothing  else,  and  who  work  for  and  are  paid 
by  the  trade  for  the  most  part,  and  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  ordinary  house 
painter. 

In  churches  and  old  houses,  much  of  the 
material  of  windows  is  made  of  lead ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  circumstance  led  to  the  con- 
nection of  plumbing,  or  lead  work,  with  glazing. 
Why  painting  should  be  connected  either  with 
plumbing  or  with  glazing,  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
jecture; for  with  the  exception  of  the  putty 
which  the  glazier  emjiloys  as  a  sort  of  cement  for 
securing  his  squares  of  glass  m  a  wuidow  frame, 
and  which  contains  linseed  oil  as  one  of  its  in- 
gredients, there  is  scarcely  the  smallest  resem- 
blance between  the  tools  or  the  materials  of  the 
painter  and  those  of  the  plumber  or  the  glazier. 
The  only  rational  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
when  a  casement  or  lattice  was  made  and  glazed, 
the  lead  work  received  a  coat  of  paint,  and  that 
convenience  suggested  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  glazier.  This  might  have  been  all  well 
enough  when  glass  windows  were  a  rarity,  and 
consequently  a  luxury.  Wlvether  it  is  desirable 
in  the  present  altered  state  of  domestic  buildings, 
tliat  such  should  be  the  case— that  trades  should 
be  mixed  up  together  which  have  so  little  relation 
to  one  another — is  nowtoo  late  to  inquire ;  what- 
ever circimistances  may  have  originated  the 
connection,  it  has  now  grown  up  into  a  habit, 
or  recognised  arrrangement,  and  as  such  we  must 
treat  of  it. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Bolitho  to  rebuild  Trengwainton,  near  Penzance, 
on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubj-n,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  about  £15,000. 
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HOTHOUSE. 

HoKTicuxTnEAi,  buildings  of  this  class  include 
greeuhouses,  conservatories,  orangeries,  &c.,  and 
the  chief  features  about  them  are  glass  sides  and 
roofs,  with  means  for  regulating  the  heat  and 
ventilation.  The  roof  sashes  may  be  made  to 
slide  in  grooves  or  to  open  on  hinges ;  in  both 
cases  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
wet  by  properly  shaped  bare,  checks,  and 
grooves.  Besides  the  upper  ventilation,  it  is 
requisite  to  open  the  side-lights,  or  some  por- 
tions of  them.  The  lights  are  frequently  oper- 
ated upon  by  a  series  of  levers  fixed  to  a  rod 
which  traverses  the  house,  and  can  be  actuated 
by  a  crank  or  handle  at  one  end.  For  examples 
consult  Loudon's  andSir  Joseph  Paxton's  works ; 
also  recent  articles  in  the  Building  News.  Hot- 
houses may  be  glazed  with  16oz.  sheet-glass,  or 
on  Rendle's  system,  and  may  be  warmed  by 
stoves  or  hot-pipes.  The  roofs  may  be  lean-to, 
span,  or  curvilinear  in  form,  tied  by  iron  rods. 
They  are  sometimes  constructed  in  a  portable 
form,  so  as  to  come  within  the  designation  of 
tenants'  fixtures. 

HOTEL  DIEU. 

In  French,  maison  dicu,  the  name  for  a  hospital 
in  mediaeval  times.  In  England  there  are  few 
remains  of  these  buildings.  There  is  a  good 
example  at  Dover.  See  the  works  of  Parker, 
VioUet-le-Duc,  Verdier,  and  the  article  Hospital, 
ante. 

HYP-DTHBOS. 

Feosi  two  Greek  words,  meaning  "  under  "  and 
*'  the  air."  A  temple  open  to  the  air  or  uncovered. 
Vitnivius  describes  a  hyptethral  temple  as  being 
"  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo,"  but  observes  that  the 
arrangement  was  rare.  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  is 
that  the  inner  columns  supported  a  kind  of  clere- 
story, or  a  soi-t  of  "counter  sinking  "  on  each  side 
of  the  roof,  tut  the  idea  does  not  meet  Vitiii^-ius's 
description.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
read  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  Jan.,  1877  (see  Building  News  for 
Jan.  26  and  Feb.  2,  1877)  and  to  Fergusson's 
"Handbook  of  Architecture."  We  may  re- 
mark that  recent  writers  throw  but  little  Ught 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Greek  architecture  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  "  merely  men- 
tions the  theories  noticed  above  without  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  Bcetticher  first  suggested 
the  clerestory  theory.  According  to  Vitruvius, 
this  class  of  temples  had  ten  columns  on  each 
front,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  double  portico. 
The  cell  was  open,  and  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of  two  ranges  of  columns. 

HTPEEEOLA. 

A  CONIC  section,  produced  by  a  plane,  whose 
directrix  fiills  within  the  base  of  cone,  or  by  a 
plane  which  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base 
than  the  opposite  side  of  the  cone  makes.  For 
the  most  useful  properties  of  the  hyperbola,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  any  treatise  on  the  conic 
sections  as  Gregory's  Practical  Mathematics, 
Gwiit'  s  Encyclopsedja,  or  Tarn' s  Geometry.  The 
hyperbola  may  be  mechanically  described  by 
means  of  a  ruler  movable  on  a  pin  and  a  string, 
the  operation  being  very  simple ;  or  it  may  be 
described  geometrically  from  the  diameter,  the 
abscissa  and  the  double  ordinate  ;  both  methods 
are  explained  in  works  on  practical  geometry. 
We  may  confine  our  remarks  here  to  the  value  of 
this  section  in  architecture.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Greek  architects  designed  their  finest 
mouldings  with  this  curve,  and  that  Greek  profiles 
cannot  be  struck  by  arcs  of  circles  as  in  the 
Roman  mouldings.  Thus  the  corona  of  the  cornice 
and  the  echinus  or  cyma  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
in  the  best  examples  are  hj^erbolic  in  curvature 
and  can  be  drawn  by  ordinates  or  by  the  hand 
only.  The  Greek  Doric  capital  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfect  cyma-reversa  with  the  end  fleeted 
as  it  flows  out  of  the  shaft  below  and  turns  in 
under  the  abacus  above.  This  is  not  so  evident 
on  looking  at  this  member,  owing  to  the  annulets 
which  di^-ide  the  curve  into  an  ovolo  and  a  cavetto. 
But  the  property  of  this  curve  is  otherwise  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  construction  and  archi- 
tecture. In  roofing,  in  which  conical 
roofs  are  employed,  the  intersections  are  often 
hyperbolic.  In  the  theory  of  the  arch  the  hyper- 
bola is  considered  the  proper  foi-m  for  an  arch  of 
equilibrium  that  has  to  support  the  greatest  load 
in  the  centre  diminishing  towards  the  piers.  In 
many  other  problems  this  curve  enters.  One  of 
its  chief  properties  is  that  the  difference  of  the 
distances  of  any  point  in  the  curve  from  the  foci 


is  always  the  same,  and  is  equal  to  the  transverse 
axis ;  also  that  the  squares  of  any  two  ordinates 
to  the  transverse  axes  are  to  each  other  as  the 
rectangles  of  their  abscisses. 

HOUSE. 

Weaxe,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Archi- 
tecture," &c.,  cjuotes  Vitruvius  on  houses  as 
follows  : — "Nothing  ought  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  an  architect  more  than  the  proportions  of 
all  the  parts  in  the  houses  he  constructs.  After 
having  determined  upon  such  proportions  as  the 
necessity  for  the  commeusuration  of  the  parts 
with  the  entire  building  seems  to  require,  the 
greatest  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  adapting 
them  to  the  nature  of  the  spot,  the  use  to  which 
the  edifices  are  designed,  and  the  appearance 
they  ought  to  assume  ;  and  this  must  be  done  by 
making  such  additions  or  deductions,  that 
although  the  proportions  are  not  strictly  what 
they  ought  to  be,  the  eye  may  not  be  conscious 
whereiQ  they  fail.  The  same  objects  appear 
differently  imder  dissimilar  circumstances ;  if 
near  the  ground  or  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
if  in  a  confined  space  or  an  exposed  situaticn. 
Under  every  peculiar  circumstance  great  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  calculating  the  effect  which 
will  be  ultimately  produced.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  sense  of  seeing  is  not  always  a 
correct  image  of  the  object,  for  in  painting, 
columns,  mutules,  and  statues  are  made  to 
appear  projecting  and  detached,  when,  in  fact, 
every  object  represented  is  in  one  and  the  same 
plane.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  institute  laws  of  proportion  upon  which  all 
our  calculations  must  be  founded.  According 
to  these  the  ground-plan,  exhibiting  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  several 
parts  of  it,  must  be  formed.  When  the  magni- 
tude of  these  is  once  determined,  the  parts  must 
be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  that  external 
beauty  which  suffers  no  doubt  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  examine  it  as  to  the  want  of 
proportion  in  any  part."  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Roman  houses,  see  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, — Domus," 
and  Westropp's  "Archieology,"  p.  17. — C.F.W. 

HTPOSTTLE    HALL. 

Tms  name  is  given  to  those  halls  in  which  the 
central  row  of  columns  on  either  side  is  higher 
than  the  others,  and  coiTesponding  to  the  clere- 
story in  Gothic  architecture  ;  by  this  means 
light  is  admitted  into  the  hall.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
speaking  of  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Manepthah, 
says  : — "  No  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its 
beauty,  and  no  artist  has  as  yet  been  able  to  re- 
produce its  form  so  as  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The 
mass  of  its  central  piers,  illumined  by  a  flood 
of  hght  from  the  clerestory  and  the  smaller  pil- 
lars of  the  wings  graduaDy  fading  into  obscurity 
are  so  arranged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea 
of  infinite  space  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  beauty 
and  massiveness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilhancy 
of  their  coloured  decorations,  all  combine  to 
st.amp  this  as  the  greatest  of  man's  architectural 
works ;  but  such  a  one  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reproduce,  except  in  such  a  cUmate,  and  in 
that  individual  style  in  which  and  for  which  it 
was  created."     (Hdbk.    of   Archt.  v.  I.  p.  232). 

HTPOTKACHELIUM. 

HypoTEACHELTOM  (from  viro  and  -pox'A"!"!  the 
throat,  neck)  "the  necking  of  a  capital  intro- 
duced between  the  capital  itself  and  the  shaft  of 
the  column.  In  the  Grecian  Doric,  the  hypo- 
trachelium  is  little  more  than  nominal,  being 
marked  only  by  one  or  more  horizontal  channels 
or  incisions,  and  the  fluting  s  continued  through 
them ;  whereas  to  the  Modern  Doric  capital,  a 
distinct  necking  is  given  by  the  astragal,  which 
separates  the  capital  from  the  shaft,  and  marks 
its  commencement.  But  that  is  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  capital,  and  as  to  the 
Corinthian  capital  it  docs  not  admit  of  any 
necking;  wherefore, the  Ionic  one  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  either  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  have  a  distinct  necking  or  not,  and  it  may 
be  either  plain  or  enriched."  C.  F.  W. 

HYPOCAUST. 

Tins  was  a  vaulted  apartment,  in  which  furnaces 
were  made  to  distribute  heat  to  the  rooms  above. 
Tubes  or  flues  of  earthenware  were  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  hypocaust  was  chiefly  used  to 
heat  the  ancient  baths,  though  it  was  applied 
for  wanning  generally.  Many  vi  our  modern 
systems  of  heating,  which  places  coils  of  hot- 
water  piping  or  furnaces  in  the  basement,  is 
based  upon  a  similar  principle. 


HYPOCAUSTUM. 

'  The  hypocaustum  "  (from  iriro-Kaiw  I  set  on 
fire  from  below)  says  Westopp,  "  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  flue  built  under  the  floor  (snspensura)  of 
the  bath,  fires  being  lit  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  hot  air  thus  generated  being  driven  under  the 
floor.  It  was  of  course  hollow,  the  floor  of  the 
bath  being  supported  on  pillars  ranged  at  regu- 
lar distances,  and  usually  standing  from  2ft.  to 
3ft.  high."  Fairholt  remarks  that  "  it  was  tUl 
lately  a  constant  mistake  made  by  topographical 
and  antiquarian  writers  to  term  all  such  rooms 
'  Roman  baths.'  "  C.F.W. 

ICE-HOUSE. 

The  best  form  for  an  ice-house  ia  said  to  be  that 
of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone  8ft.  to  20ft. 
diameter,  and  10ft.  to  20ft.  deep,  bricked  round 
with  hollow  walls.  The  ice  is  placed  on  a  raised 
grated  platform  or  floor,  so  that  the  water  may 
be  readily  carried  off.  The  entrance  is  some- 
times at  the  top  or  near  the  top,  double  doors 
well  covered  with  straw  being  used.  One  of  the 
most  important  requirements  is  thorough  drain- 
age of  all  water  from  the  floor,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ice-houses  are  best  built  upon  sloping 
ground.  Every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  all  communication  between  the  inner  and 
outer  air.  Dampness  is  very  prejudicial :  hence 
the  advantage  of  a  dry  situation. — C.  F.  W. 

INFIBMAEY. 

Infiejlaeies  are  used  either  for  aged  and  help- 
less people,  in  which  sense  the  building  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  an  alms-house  ;  or  are  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sick  or  diseased  patients,  aa 
those  built  for  workhouses.  We  confine  our  re- 
marks here  to  the  latter  sort  of  iafirmaiy.  For 
infectious  cases  the  infirmary  is  best  placed  in  a 
retired  position,  and  isolated  from  the  work- 
house proper,  or  only  connected  with  it  by  a 
corridor.  In  such  wards  the  floor-space  should 
allow  at  least  SOft.  superficial  to  each  patient, 
or  960ft.  cubic  space  of  air,  the  washhouse 
shoiild  be  detached,  or  a  disinfecting  closet  pro- 
^■ided.  The  dormitory  wards  are  recommended 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  the 
following  minimum  wall  space  for  each  bed,  ex- 
clusive of  doors  and  fireplaces,  vdz.,  for  inmates 
inhealth,  for  adults,  4ft;  women  and  infants,  oft. ; 
children,  3|ft.  for  single,  and  5ft.  for  double 
beds ;  for  sick,  itch,  and  venereal  cases,  6ft. ; 
for  lying-in,  fever,  and  small-pox  cases,  8ft. 
The  day-rooms  should  afford  accommodation  for 
not  less  than  half  those  who  occupy  the  day 
and  night  rooms — a  minimum  of  20ft.  floor- 
.space  being  allowed.  It  ia  also  recommended 
that  sick- wards  should  be  20ft.  wide,  10ft.  or 
12ft.  in  height,  infectious  wards  being  of  the 
latter  height.  Cross  ventilation  by  windows  on 
opposite  sides  is  desirable.  The  width  of 
20ft.  allows  a  centre  gangway  between  beds. 
For  single  rows  of  beds  12ft.  is  the  least  width. 
Nurses'  rooms,  kitchens,  and  sculleries  should  he 
conveniently  attached  at  the  ends  or  sides. 
Wards  are  best  placed  in  parallel  blocks  con- 
nected by  a  corridor  in  large  establishments. 
Ventilating  fii-eplaces  are  desirable,  and  air- 
bricks, 9in.  by  3in.  or  6in.  high,  with  perforated 
gratings  on  the  "  hit  and  miss  "  principle,  may 
be  placed  at  intervals  round  the  walls.  Special 
means  of  ventilation  by  flues  are  desirable,  and 
the  walla  should  be  plastered  internally  with  no 
projections  or  crevices  for  dirt  or  dust.  The 
pa-vilion  principle  is  generally  adopted  in  the 
planning  of  infirmaries,  a  long  corridor  giving 
access  to  a  series  of  parallel  wards  sometimes 
alternating.  Each  ward  may  be  made  to  hold 
8  to  10  beds,  and  have  its  own  bath-rooms,  &c. 
In  the  centre  are  arranged  the  oflicial  and  admi- 
nistrative apartments.  The  Local  Government 
Board  requirements  demand  a  separate  building 
from  the  workhouse,  and  the  sick  are  divided 
into— 1.  Ordinary  sick  of  both  sexes  ;  2.  Lying- 
in  women,  with  a  separate  labour-room  adjoin- 
ing the  ward ;  3.  Itch  cases  of  both  sexes  ;  4. 
Dii-ty  and  offensive  cases  of  both  sexes ;  5. 
Venereal  cases  of  both  sexes ;  6.  Children  of 
both  sexes;  and  7.  Fever  and  small-pox 
cases  of  both  sexes.  Classes  1  to  0  may 
be  accommodated  in  the  infirmary.  For  itch  and 
venereal  cases  separate  entrances  should  be  made, 
and  for  class  7  a  separate  building.  For  exam- 
ples of  infirmaries  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
BuiLDiNQ  News  of  various  dates.  In  their  de- 
sign, which  should  be  simple  and  appropriate, 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  axes  of 
the  wards  in  such  a  position  as  to  insure  ample 
Sim  and  air ;  the  conveniences  are  best  arranged 
as  projections  at  the  ends  or  at  the  comers ;  the 
windows  should  be  high,  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
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hare  pivoted  casements  at  tlie  top  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  ventilation. 

IMPLUVTUM 

Is  the  uncovered  part  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
house,  and  -n-as  surrounded  by  the  apartments. 
An  awning  was  stretched  over  it.  In  another 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
receive  the  rain-water. 


THE  SLTSTDAY  SOCIETT. 

ON  Sunday  last  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was 
opened  to  the  public,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sunday  Society,  when  no  fewer  than  3,000 
visitors  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  them  of  inspecting  the  art  collection 
which  has  been  on  view  at  the  Gallery  during 
the  present  season.  The  Society  was  represented 
on  Simday  by  several  of  the  officers,  who  ren- 
dered ser\-ice  as  honorary  stewards,  and  many  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  are  the  work  of  artists 
who,  recognising  the  necessity,  bttth  socially 
and  politically,  for  opening  on  Sunday  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  belonging  to  the 
nation,  have  not  hesitated  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  movement,  as  members  and  ofiice- 
bearers  of  the  Sunday  Society.  Among  others 
who  have  taken  this  position  we  may  mention 
Sir  Fredk.  Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Millais,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  all  Royal 
Academicians.  The  success  which  attended  the 
Sunday  Art  Exhibitions  initiated  by  the  Sunday 
Society  last  year  has  encouraged  the  committee 
to  continue  this  practical  work,  and  a  Temporary 
liOan  Exhibition  is  now  being  arranged  for  at 
the  East  End  of  London.  It  is  desii'ed  to  open 
this  Exhibition  during  the  Autumn,  or  early  in 
the  Winter,  and  artists  and  others  are  asked  to 
assist  the  committee  by  lending  works  of  art  for 
the  three  or  four  weeks  during  which  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  open.  All  conmiimications  on  the 
subject  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  the  honorary  secretary,  19,  Charing  Cross, 
S.W.  The  practical  work  of  the  Simday  Society 
is  bearing  fruit,  and  this  year  the  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  which  is 
under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
has  been  opened  on  Sundays. 


BOOKS    RECEH'ED. 


Bevii's  BuHc/tr's  Frice-Book  has  been  revised 
to  date,  and  a  Midsummer  Edition  issued  by  its 
author — not  a  bad  idea,  though,  after  all,  the 
slackness  of  things  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year  renders  comparatively  few  references  to 
such  handbooks  necessary.— — Sletp  and  Skcpkss- 
ness,  by  J.  Mortimer  Gran\-ille  (London  :  David 
Bogue),  is  another  handy  little  shiUing  manual, 
following  others  of  a  similar  kind  we  have  pre- 
viously noticed.  Dr.  Granville  has  always 
something  to  say,  and,  of  course,  says  it  well, 
and  those  who  court  in  vain    "tired   nature's 

sweet  restorer"  may  well  consult  his  pages. 

The  Plumber,  Fainter,  and  Glazier  (London: 
Houlston  and  Sons)  forms  No.  29  of  the  "  Indus- 
trial Library,"  issued  by  the  publishers.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  much  technical  informa- 
tion of  value  to  members  of  the  trades  which  are 
enumerated  in  its  title,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  information  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  outside 
public.  We  have  elsewhere  reproduced  a  por- 
tion of  the   introductory  chapter. Faterson's 

Electric  Catalogue  (E.  Paterson)  is  Issued  by  a 
practical  electrician,  who  is,  we  know,  well 
qualified  to   fix  or  supply  any  of  the  apparatus 

described  therein. Brief,  Vol.  III.  (London: 

Wyman  and  Son),  is  certainly  the  journal  to 
keep  in  a  bound  form  for  those  who  wish  to 
preserve  a  record  of  passing  events  and  yet  can- 
not spare  space  on  their  modest  bookshelves  for 
the  accumulated  volumes  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  which  Brief  abstracts  so  well  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers. 


COMPETITIONS. 

•  Newaek  Hospital  a^-d  Dispexsaby  Compe- 
tition.— Instructions  to  intending  competitors 
for  the  erection  of  the  above  building  were 
issued  on  the  ISth  ult.  An  intending  compe- 
titCT  writes  us  that  on  receipt  of  the  same  he 
wrote  to  the  secretary  pointing  out  several  errors 
in  the  instructions,  and  stating  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  an  architect  residing  in  a 
town  not  far  distant  from  Newark  had   three 


years  before  prepared  a  plan  for  the  proposed 
hospital,  which  had  been  put  before  the  com- 
mittee by  one  of  its  members,  who  was  a  rela- 
tive of  the  architect  in  question.  Our  corre- 
spondent received  a  reply  from  the  secretary, 
which  he  considers  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  compete,  belieWng  the  resiUt  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion.  We  trust  his  apprehen- 
sions are  unfounded,  and  that  the  award  of  the 
committee  will  be  made  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  desitm. 


Builbing  Intrlliseuct 


Chorlet. — On  Saturday  last,  the  new  Town 
Hall,  at  Chorley,  Lancashire,  was  opened  by 
Col.  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  building  is  entirely  of  stone, 
with  boasted  face,  Torkshire  parpoints,  and 
dressings  of  rubbed  Longiidge  tone.  In  the 
basement  is  a  large  butter  market  and  cellarage, 
kc.  On  the  groimd  floor  are  the  commissioners' 
board  room,  30ft.  by  32ft.,  otfices  for  town 
clerk,  borough  siu'veyor,  gas,  water,  and  rate 
collectors,  treasurer  and  accountant,  post  offices, 
and  various  other  offices  let  to  professional 
gentlemen.  Approached  by  a  grand  staircase, 
the  large  hall  or  assembly  room  is  reached,  on 
the  first  floor,  and  is  100ft.  long  by  .iSft.  wide, 
and  36ft.  high,  lighted  on  both  sides,  having 
an  orchestra  and  retiring  room  at  one  end,  and 
a  refreehment  room,  cloak  rooms,  &c.,  at  the 
other.  Five  exits  are  proN-ided  in  case  of 
necessity,  three  being  ordinarily  in  use.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  and  the  floor  above 
contain  offices  for  letting.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  the  land  and  fiuTiishing, 
but  inclusive  of  a  clock  and  chimes  supplied  by 
Messrs.  GUlett  and  Bland,  at  a  cost  of  about  £S00, 
amounts  to  about  £24,000.  The  contractors 
for  the  stonework  and  slating  were  Messrs. 
Gabbutt  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool ;  for  the  car- 
penter and  joiners*  work,  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Son ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Whalley  and  Son ; 
plumbing  and  painting.  Sec,  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  all 
of  Chorley.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Ladds 
and  Powell,  of  London,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Henry  Winfield,  of  Ewelm,  near 
Wallingford.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the 
large  hall  are  pronounced  good,  and  the  whole 
of  the  work  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  town. 

ExBTEE. — On  Tuesday  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Grammar  School  at  Exeter  was  laid. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Butterfield,  of  London,  and  the  contractors  for 
erecting  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Bastow,  of  Bristol,  whose  contract  is  £13.000  ; 
the  work  is  being  superintended  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newton,  with  Mr.  Hampton  as  foreman.  The 
groimd  plan  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L.  The 
assistant  master's  house  is  at  the  angle,  and  the 
wings  jutting  out  from  this  angle  run  the  one  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  east.  T\Tienfimds 
permit  a  south  wing  will  be  added,  and  then  a 
head-master's  house  and  a  chapel  will  be  con- 
structed. The  style  of  the  building  is  described 
as  Domestic  Gothic  of  the  14  th  century.  The 
building  will  be  of  red  brick  from  Culm  Davey, 
and  the  architectural  features  will  be  of  Box 
Ground  stone.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
green  elate  from  ^\Tiitland  Abbey.  The  present 
buildings  will  provide  for  about  60  boarders. 

Meteopolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  it  was  decided 
to  grant  an  appUoation  from  Paddington  Vestry, 
for  permission  to  borrow  £3,200  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  freehold  land  at  Alperton  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  thereon  ashes,  breeze,  &c.,  and  also 
granted  an  appHcation  of  Marylebone  Vestry 
for  permission  to  borrow  £10,000  towards  the 
cost  of  sewerage  works.  £1,500  was  advanced  to 
the  guardians  of  Islington  to  complete  alterations 
and  additions  at  the  workhouse  school  in 
Homsey-road.  A  fu'l  report  was  received  from 
the  Works  Committee  upon  the  question  of 
obtaining  legislation  with  a  -s-iew  to  providing  a 
remedy  for  flooding  s  from  rainfall,  rccoumiendiug 
— («)  That  the  engineer  having  reported  that  a 
large  amount  of  relief  can  be  provided  for 
floodings  from  rainfall  by  the  carrying  out  of 
certain  extension  works,  at  a  cost  of  £750,000, 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  to  include  in 
the  Board's  Money  Bill  for  1880  power  to  borrow 


that  amount  for  the  construction  of  the  extension 
works  referred  to.  (i)  That  there  being  at 
present  available  for  main  drainage  purposes  an 
vmexpended  balance  of  about  £150,000,  a  line 
of  sewer  be  forthwith  constructed  from  Wands- 
worth to  Vauxhall,  and  that  the  engineer  be 
instructed  to  prepare  the  plars  and  specificationa 
for  the  execution  of  the  work,  (c)  That  the 
Board  do  modify  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
have  approved  the  construction  of  a  proposed 
sewer  from  the  Broadway,  Deptford,  to  Lee 
Bridge,  and  that  the  Board  do  construct  the 
sewer  upon  an  assurance  being  given  by  the 
Levrisham  and  Plumstead  District  Board  that 
they  will  adopt  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  surface  water  from  entering  such 
sewer.  The  engineer  to  the  Board,  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  explained  that  imder  the  pro- 
posed works  no  more  sewage  or  flood 
water  will  pass  into  the  Thames  than  at 
present.  Now,  however,  the  water  is  held 
back  till  low  tide,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  basements  in  the  low  lying  districts  are 
flooded  if  heavy  rains  coincide  with  high  tide. 
Vnder  the  new  sewering  arrangements,  the 
waters  will  be  discharged  at  all  states  of  the 
tide,  and  thus,  it  is  hoped,  these  disastroiia 
floods  will  be  prevented.  Mr.  Richardson  said 
he  should  not  oppose  the  proposal  on  account  of 
the  injury  caused  by  the  floods,  although  he 
feared  it  was  but  the  flr.st  instalment  of  a  new 
and  expensive  system  of  sewerage,  and  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  report  was  agreed  to 
nem,  con. 

OuxDLE. — Jesus  Church,  Oundle,  was  conse- 
crated on  Tuesday  week.  The  building  is 
cruciform  in  shape,  the  eastern  and  western  arms 
being  rectangular  to  the  north  and  south.  There 
are  three  columns  in  the  church,  carrying  arches, 
from  which  spring  the  central  angle,  growing 
from  a  .square  into  an  octagon,  finishing  with  a 
domical  ceiling  at  a  height  of  50ft.  from  the 
floor.  These  columns  are  of  Hollington  stone. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  1 6  clerestory 
windows.  The  style  adopted  is  First  Pointed. 
The  church  is  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
stone  from  the  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  site,  with  dressings  of  Casterton.  The 
roofs,  excepting  that  of  the  lantern,  are  all 
open  timbered.  Externally,  the  roof  is  covered 
■with  stone  slates.  Internally,  what  little  stone 
has  been  used,  excepting  the  columns  already 
mentioned,  is  of  Corsham  Down.  The  arches 
and  walls  are  of  brick  plastered.  A  certain 
amount  of  coloiu:ed  decoration  in  distemper  has 
been  employed  in  carrying  out  what  are  believed 
to  havebeen  the  founder's  wishes.  The  floors, 
excepting  that  of  the  chancel,  which  is  tiled,  are 
laid  with  wooden  blocks.  The  church  is  seated 
with  chairs.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  of  London ;  and  the  builder  Mr.  H. 
CUpsham,  of  Norwell,  near  Newark.  The 
colouring  and  decoration  were  done  by  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Smith,  of  85,  Southampton-row, 
London,  who  also  executed  the  simple  outline 
glass  of  the  east  window. 

Pemeeoke,  Co.  DrBLTN-. — The  new  Town 
Hall  for  the  Pembroke  Township,  now  in  course 
of  erection,  is  situated  on  the  Rock-road,  ad- 
joining Ball's-bridge,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
City  of  Dublin.  It  is  built  of  rough-punched 
BaUynockcn  granite  set  in  regular  courses,  with 
bands  of  red  sandstone.  The  principal  entrance 
door  and  windows  of  upper  story  have  columns 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The  biiUding 
provides  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for 
secretary,  engineer,  rate  collector,  post  and 
telegraph  office,  also  sanitary  office  and  care- 
taker's apartments.  The  board  room,  45ft.  by 
21ft.,  with  open  timber  roof  stained  and 
varnished,  is  on  the  first  floor.  Off  same,  are 
waiting  and  cloak  rooms,  with  lavatories,  w.c., 
&c.  Messrs.  Gahan  and  Sons,  of  Dublin,  are 
the  builders,  and  have  taken  the  contract  at 
£3,300,  which  does  not  include  the  stables  and 
out-offices,  nor  gas-fitting  or  wrought-iron 
safes.  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson,  of  Harcourt-street, 
Dublin,  is  the  architect. 

PoKTOBELLO. — The  foundation-stono  of  a  new 
U.P.  church  was  laid  last  week  here.  The  new 
chiirch,  which  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Menzics,  Edinburgh,  takes  the 
form  of  a  tnmcated  or  tau  cross,  61ft.  long,  and 
66ft.  wide  at  the  transepts.  At  the  pulpit  end 
there  projects  outwards  an  arched  large  recess, 
with  an  ornamental  circular  window.  The 
ground  behind  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  hall, 
capable  of  seating  about  200,  vestry,  and  other 
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conveniences.  The  gable  of  the  church  facing 
High-street  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  tower, 
with  angle  buttresses  and  spire  rising  to  the 
height  of  upwards  of  130ft.,  at  the  comer  of 
Windsor-place  and  High-street ;  while  on  the 
other  side  cloak-rooms  are  provided.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic  of  the  Early  Decorated  period. 
Internally,  the  church  is  at  present  seated  for 
760  in  area  and  gallery,  but  additional  galleries, 
containing  120  "sittings,  can  at  any  time  be 
erected  in  the  transepts,  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit,  should  this  be  reqiiired.  The  building 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  £5,200. 

EoTHEEHAM. — On  Satiirday,  the  second  schools 
erected  by  the  Rotherham  School  Board  were 
opened.  The  style  adopted  is  Late  Gothic. 
The  gable  over  the  boys'  entrance  is  carried 
up  to  receive  a  bell,  and  the  whole 
building  is  inclosed  by  dwarf  walls  and  sub- 
stantial iron  railings.  Kotheram  red  sandstone 
and  dressed  ashlar  from  Thrybergh  qiaarries  are 
used  for  waUing,  intermixed  with  red  terra- 
cotta work,  and  suitable  carving  to  relieve 
the  work  generally.  Tlie  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Me.ssrs.  Tacon  and  Rawson, 
architects  to  the  board,  Rotherham. 

SoxTTH  Shtelds. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dm 
ham  on  Wednesday  opened  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  situate  near  the  High  Shields  RaOway 
Station,  South  Shields.  The  church  has  been 
during  the  past  year  and  three  months  close  1 
while  undergoing  considerable  extension  and  re 
novation.  The  additions  made  to  the  buUdino- 
comprise  north  and  south  transepts,  an  organ 
chamber  on  a  line  with  the  south  ti'ansept,  and 
a  large  vestry  on  the  north  side  con-esponding 
to  the  organ  chamber.  Three  more  entrances 
have  been  provided,  namely,  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south  sides.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
fittings  have  been  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  font,  the  gift  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Thorpe,  and  the  altar  rails,  which  are  constructed 
of  oak.  The  chancel,  foi-med  partly  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  east  end  and  partly  out  of  the 
transept,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  open 
screen,  is  40ft.  in  length.  The  woodwork  of 
the  screens  is  carried  round  the  east  end,  the 
centre  forming  the  reredos.  The  nave  is  70ft.  in 
length,  and  the  transepts  from  north  to  south 
measure  the  same  distance.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  galleries  care  has  been  taken  to 
interfere  as  little  as  practicable  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pillars  which  support  the  arches 
dividing  the  aisles  from  the  nave.  In  the  old 
buUding  there  were  five  arches  on  either  side. 
To  these  an  additional  arch  has  been  added,  and 
the  extensions  north  and  south  are  supported  by 
six  other  arches  of  similar  proportions,  so  that 
altogether  there  are  now  in  the  edifice  no  less 
than  eighteen  arches.  From  the  old  galleries 
the  first  slab  has  been  removed  so  as  to  leave  the 
pillars  quite  clear,  and  the  new  galleries  in  the 
transepts  are  still  further  removed  from  the 
pillars.  The  church  as  now  extended  and  altered 
will  furnish  sittings  for  1,000  persons.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  about  £3,000.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Austin,  Johnson,  and  Hicks, 
of  Newcastle  ;  and  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Walter  Scott  and  Sons,  Newcastle. 

Waeefteld.  —  The  new  Clayton  Hospital, 
Wakefield,  was  opened  on  the  30th  iilt.  The 
building  externally  is  Flemish  in  character, 
the  total  length  of  the  main  front  is  287ft., 
with  a  central  tower  70ft.  in  height.  The 
hospital  is  planned  on  the  pavilion  system, 
with  accident  and  special  wards,  opera- 
ting theatre,  day  rooms  and  offices,  arranged  so 
that  they  may  conveniently  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  de.^igned.  The  administrative 
department  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  kitchen,  &c.,  at  the  rear.  The 
mortuary  and  laundry  is  situated  at  the  south 
side  of  the  site.  The  statt'  entrance,  under  the 
tower,  is  approached  from  the  new  road  on  the 
north ;  the  entrance  for  accidents  in  from  North- 
gate.  The  porters'  rooms  are  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  conveniently  situated  for  the 
admission  of  patients ;  the  o\it-door  patients' 
entrance  is  from  the  new  street  at  the  rear  of 
the  site,  and  communicates  with  a  spacious 
waiting-hall  and  with  the  dispensary  depart- 
ment. The  hospital  in  the  first  instance  is  con- 
structed to  accommodate  fifty -two  patients, 
with  provision  for  future  extension.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are,  externally, 
faced    with    Elland    edge    wall    stones    and 


ashlar  dressings  from  the  quarries  near  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  lined  with  brick.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  executed  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  sanitary  details  of  the  buildings.  The 
vitiated  air  will  be  extracted  by  means  of  aii- 
shafts,  connected  to  the  copper  cylinders,  which 
are  placed  in  the  roof  and  fitted  with  rings  of 
gas  jets,  the  exit  shafts  being  carried  into  the 
ventilators  provided  for  them.  The  hospital  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Bakewell,  of 
Leeds,  and  carried  out  imder  his  supei-intend- 
ence.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  PickersgiU, 
Craven,  and  Loyd,  Rawsthorne,  Stafford,  Tat- 
tersall,  and  Ravner.  The  corridors  and  other 
portions  of  the  building  have  been  warmed  by 
Messrs.  Gath  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  who  have  also 
fixed  the  electric  bells  and  speaking  tubes; 
Messrs.  Shilhto  and  Harrison  have  carried  out 
the  boundary  railings  and  gates,  and  the  gar- 
dens have  been  tastefully  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
L.  Skinner,  of  Silcoates.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  fittings  wOl  be  about  £20,00C. 
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ORNAMENTATION  OP  NAVE  COLUMNS 

AT  WALTHAM  .\ND  DURHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDrNO  News. 

SiE, — In   your  notice  of  the  visit  of  the  St. 

Paul's    Eoclesiological    Society   to    the    Abbey 

Church,  Waltham,  Mr.  G.  H.   Birch  is  reported 

to  have  remarked,  when  pointing  out  the  peculiar 

ornamentation   of  the  massive  piers,  that  "the 

only  other  instance  of  like  treatment  which  he 

remembered  was  Diu'ham."     I   have   not   seen 


Waltham  Abbey,  but  I  know  it  by  illustrations ; 
I  suppose  Mr.  Birch  referred  to  tie  chevron  or 
zig-zag,  and  a  kind  of  cable  fluting  on  the 
shafts  of  the  circular  columns.  If  that  is  what 
Mr.  Birch  referred  to,  I  desire  to  give  the  parish 
church  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  Westmoreland  as 
another  example,  for  there  several  of  the  nave 
columns  are  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
' '  Parker ' '  mentions  Lindisf  ame  Prioiy  as  another 
example,  but  I  specially  mention  the  first  as  not 
generally  known. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  M. 


RAMSGATE  PROPOSED  NEW  ROAD. 

Sir, — ^Tour  correspondents,  "Via  Melior 
Iter  iSrevius,"  are,  it  appears,  men  of  doubtful 
minds.  They  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment that  the  original  model  for  these  proposed 
improvements,  which  it  was  my  privilege  and 
honour  to  design  twelve  years  ago,  showed  pro- 
jecting pavements  supported  by  iron  columns 
resting  on  the  Military-road.  The  reason  for 
not  showing  these  columns  in  the  deposited  plans 
was  fully  explained  in  my  letter  to  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  and  published  in  your 
paper.  To  set  this  matter  at  rest,  your  corre- 
spondents have  only  to  call  upon  me  when  next 
at  Ramsgate,  and  they  may  satisfy  their  own 
eve  by  an  inspection  of  the  original  model.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  is  now  a  matter  of 
U  importance,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
Ived  that  the  New-road  shall  not  extend 
1  vond  the  base  line  of  the  cliff  along  the  Mili- 
taTi'o^cl-  This  will  necessitate  the  pulling 
dowi  of  a  few  more  houses  than  woidd  other- 
wi  e  have  been  necessary.  In  other  respects  the 
main  features  of  the  model  are  preserved. 

But  your  correspondents  are  laboui'ing  under 
another  doubt.  They  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
Commissioners  have  decided  to  adopt  my  plan 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  railway  company. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  to  thousands  of  persons 
in  Ramsgate  that  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
plan  shown  on  the  model  in  question  was,  and 
is,  the  joint  scheme  of  a  new  road  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  London  and  Chatham  Railway. 
This  is  not  only  shown  in  the  model,  but  Mr. 
Forbes  was  consulted  on  the  subject  early  in 
1872,  and  invited  to  inspect  the  plans  as  shown 
thereon.  Not  only  so  ;  the  joint  scheme  has 
been  enunciated  hundreds  of  times  at  public 
meetings  in  the  Town  Hall  and  elsewhere.  It 
being,  therefore,  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
proposal  for  carrying  out  this  joint  scheme  has 
been  before  the  Improvement  Commissioners  of 
Ramsgate  for  the  past  tirdee  ycms.  The  question 
now  is — Do  the  Commissioners  propose  to  carry 
out  such  a  scheme  ? 

The  numerous  competitors  who,  at  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  sent  in  plans 
may  justly  exclaim,  "If  the  Commissioners  of 
Ramsgate  have  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  scheme, 
we  have  been  befooled,  as  the  '  instructions '  did 
not  even  suggest  such  a  thought."  It  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  a  fact,  and  not  only  dad  the 
chairman  declare  that  the  Commissioners  could 
not  carry  out  the  new  road  without  the  aid  of 
the  railway  company,  but,  as  stated  in  my  last 
letter,  Mr.  Abemethy  and  another  engineer 
have  been  instructed  to  prepare  further  drawings 
for  working  out  such  plans.  Soon  after  the 
"  Improvement  Act  "  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed new  road  was  enacted,  the  chairman  of 
the  Local  Board  sold  to  the  town,  at  the  r.ate  of 
about  £70,000  an  acre,  certain  small  property 
which  obstructed  the  view  of  a  new  school  he  is 
building,  and  it  is  commonly  thought  by  not  a 
few  that  as  ' '  improvements  ' '  began  at  this  par- 
ticular spot — which  is  comparatively  an  outsldrt 
of  the  town — so  they  will  end  there. — I  am,  &c., 
W.  VmcEN'T  Geeen. 

St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Aug.  •!,  1879. 


FARM  PLANS  AT  KILBUEN. 
SiE, — It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  in  order 
to  insure  success  a  critic  ought  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  matter  or  subject  to  be  criticised. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  ;  but  if  it  is, 
your  correspondent  "  Agricola  "  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  competent  critics 
of  the  time.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  attaining 
such  a  position,  I  candidly  admit  that  lie  has  at 
least  deserved  to  succeed.  It  appears  from  the 
first  letter  he  published  in  your  columns  that  he 
has  carefully  avoided  the  old-fashioned  and  well- 
beaten  track  that  critics  of  a  less  importance 
would  have  followed,   and  has  abstained  from 
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making  auytliing*  like  an  examiuation  of  the 
plans  for  the  farm-hmldiugs  before  he  proceeds 
to  criticise  them.  Further  than  this,  it  appears 
that  so  much  does  he  rely  upon  the  powers  of  his 
imagination  for  any  required  information,  that 
he  has  disriained  to  read  up  a  few  facts  published 
in  the  BmLDixa  News,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  of  some  slight  service.  Ho  ' '  offers  a 
few  strictures  on  the  commended  plans,  dealing 
with  them  iu  a  general  way."  The  vagueness 
of  his  strictures,  however,  does  not  hide  their 
slatternly  inaccuracy.  ' '  Agricola ' '  informs  us 
that  all  the  commended  plans  show  open  or 
partially  imcovered  yards.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  six  out  of  the  seven  commended 
designs  show  conred  yards ;  the  other  one, 
"  The  Eye  of  the  Master,"  ifcc,  as  mentioned  in 
the  BuxLDixG  News  articles,  stating  that  the 
open  yard  can  be  covered  if  thought  desirable. 
Again,  our  friend  remarks  that  "  hardly  one  of 
the  commended  plans  has  more  than  one  loose 
box,  some  of  them  none;"  but  "Agricola"  is 
only  slightly  inaccurate  on  this  point,  for  one 
or  two  of  the  designs,  "  Experientia,"  "The 
Eye  of  the  Master,"  &c.,  do  not  show  boxes, 
the  others  ha\-ing  from  4  to  about  30  or  40  boxes 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

These  mistakes  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
sack,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more  that  have 
already  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Waite  and  others. 

"Agricola,"  in  your  last  issue,  instead  of 
acknowledging  his  mistakes,  and  apologising  to 
the  competitors,  makes  evasive,  quibbling 
answers,  not  at  all  worthy  of  an  English  agri- 
culturalist. He  says  he  is  not  a  competitor. 
Who  cares  a  straw  whether  he  is  or  not  •'  His 
remark  that  he  is  not  an  architect  is  imnecessary 
and  uncalled  for.  None  of  your  readers  could 
have  imagined  for  one  moment  that  he  was  one. 
I  suppose,  in  this  case,  we  must  accept  his  state- 
ment that  he  is  a  farmer,  however  much  we  may 
question  his  right  to  style  himself  a  "practical 
farmer."  A  practical  fanner  of  the  19th  century 
should  have  some  little  knowledge  of  agricultural 
Boience,  and  be  able,  at  least,  to  understand  a 
plan  of  a  faiin  homestead  ;  however,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  "Agricola"  is  a  rcry 
practical  farmer. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  "Agricola" 
has  either  never  seen  the  plans  at  aU,  or  else  he 
has  thoughtlessly  undertaken  to  criticise  them 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  their 
arrangements. 

Any  stick  is  good  enoug-h  to  thump  a  dog 
with  ;  but  sui-ely  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
authors  of  the  commended  designs  shorUd  be 
treated  in  such  a  harsh  manner.  Justly,  or, 
more  correctly,  unjustly,  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  prizes  due  to  them  ;  why  add  insidt  to 
injury  :  Doubtless  their  designs"  are  not  without 
spot  or  blemish :  what  design  ever  was  ?  and 
their  faults  ought  to  be  criticised,  and  they  are 
open  to  criticism  ;  but  let  that  criticism  at  least 
be  made  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  upon  the 
merits  of  the  designs— the  real  designs,  and  not 
the  phantom  productions  of  "  Agricola's " 
imagination.— I  am,  &e.,  Husbasdmax. 


W.C.'s   IN   BATH-EOOMS. 

SiK,— 'U'e  see  in  your  paper  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent complaining  of  the  practice  of  placing 
the  w.c.  in  the  bath-room,  which  is  all  very  well 
protested  against  if  the  w.c.  is  a  common  one 
and  fixed  by  incompetent  hands.  But  we  contend, 
and  can  prove  it,  that  if  the  w.c.  is  trapless  and  is  in 
connection  with  an  opeit  soil  pipe  that  empties  on 
to  an  open  trap,  that  it  will  be  as  sweet  as  the  waste 
from  the  bath;  and  further,  we  would  guarantee  to 
fix  a  w.c.  in  a  drawing-room,  and  liave  no  smell  in 
the  room  whatever  except  during  use. 

We  have  fitted  a  great  many  closets  in  this  way, 
canyiug  the  soil  pipe  to  roof  and  making  it 
tntinpit  mouthed  instead  of  fixing  a  cowl,  and  find 
a  strong  current  of  air  enters  the  pipe  at  foot  and 
is  carried  past  the  junctions  mth  closets  and  so  up 
to  roof,  so  that  should  any  sewer  gas  force  its  way 
through  the  open  trap  at  bottom  it  is  carried  up 
the  pipe  and  past  w.c.  jimctions.  The  traps  are 
always  clean  and  contain  nothing  but  water.  We 
piu-pose  fitting  one  up  at  the  forthcoming  Sanitary 
Congress.  We  should  be  happy  to  give  any  infor- 
mation it  required. — We  are,  >k:c.. 

Keen-  &  Sox,  Sanitary  Plumbers. 


A  new  church  in  Westgate,  Lincoln,  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  was  consecrated  on  the  29111  ult.  It  is 
about  lOOft.  in  length  and  40ft.  in  breadth,  will 
seat  502  persons,  and  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Frank 
Binns,  of  Lincoln,  from  plans  prepared  by  A.  W. 
Bloomfield,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  £3,C80. 
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QUHSTIOXS. 

[5855.]— Marks  on  Deals,  &c.— "Wlmt  is  the  mean- 
ing of  a  black  branded  or  stencilled  letter  on  the  edges  of 
battens  and  deals  which  are  presumably  Swedish,  as 
they  are  stencilled  with  red  letters  on  the  ends  J— R. 

[5856.]— Styles  of  Architecture.— I  find  there  are 
many  works  and  h;ind-books  on  Gothic  architectiue ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  ti-eating  on  the  later  and 
what  I  may  perhaps  term  the  Mixed  styles— the  Ehza- 
betjhan,  Jacobean,  and  Queen  Anne.  ^ViU  one  or  other 
of  your  readers  kindly  mention  a  work  or  two  that  I  may 

consult  ?— PADDISGTO.V. 

[5857.]— Oil  Paint  Blistei'ing*.— Can  any  of  the 
niimerous  contributors  to  this  column  inform,  me  what  is 
the  cause  of  oil  paint  blistering  so  much  more  now  than 
forty  years  ago,  especially  in  outside  work?  A  correct 
reply  will  no  doubt  be  of  value  to  many  besides  the  writer. 
— R.  CI.  H. 

[5S5S] —Brewery  Floor.— What  is  the  best  material 
to  use  for  a  floor  of  a  tunning  room  of  brewery  ?  It  is  at 
present  laid  with  concrete  cement,  but  the  acid  has  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  it.  Flags  have  been  tried;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  traffic  soon  get  displaced  and  let 
the  wet  thi'ough  joints  to  rooms  below.  Would  asphalts 
be  more  satisfactoiy  ? — W.  L.  N. 

[5S59.1— Purlins.— Will  some  con-espondent  kindly 
oblige  by  stating  why  the  purlins  are  generally  placed  as 
in  Fig.  1,  at  right  angles  to  the  raftei',  and  also  state  if 


they  would  not  be  quite  as  well  as  regards  strength,  &c., 
■when  placed  as  Fig.  2,  at  right  angles  to  the  tie-beam  ? 
— S. 

[5SG0.1— Painting:  on  Glass.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  a  good  work  on  painting  on  glass  or  give 
me  any  hints  as  to  the  colours  used  and  genei-al  process  ?  I 
do  not  mean  Diaphanie  or  Vitremanie,  or  such  processes, 
as  these  I  beUeve  refer  generally  to  transfeiTing  stock 
patterns  to  glass,  and  are  scarcely  suitable.  I  should  like 
to  know  how,  as  an  artist  or  amateur,  to  render  my  own 
designs  on  glass  and  insure  their-  permanency  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  sim  and  damp,  &c.— B. 

[5S61.]— Oak  Trees.— A  gentleman  having  told  me 
that  he  has  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  seen  an 
English  oak  tree  the  ti-unk  of  which  measured  100ft. 
long,  and  I  having  very  gi-eat  doubts  as  to  an  Eirglish  oak 
ever  attaining  such  a  height,  can  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  tell  me  whether  an  EngHsh  oak  has  ever 
been  known  to  grow  that  height,  and  if  so  iu  what  county  I 
-D.  H.  W. 

[5SG-2.]— A  Contractor  in  a  Fix.— Will  some 
fi-iend  kindly  advise  me,  as  I  am  in  a  considerable  fix  t 
Some  five  months  back  I  took  a  contract  to  enlarge  a 
countiy  hotel,  the  specification  for  which  states  "tke 
external  face  of  walling  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
character  with  the  present  building,"  saying  nothing 
whatever  about  quoins,  reveals,  &c.,  which  in  the  old 
house  are  plain  hammer-dressed.  In  building  the  walls 
the  architect  {who  by  the  way  isnot  an  A.R.I.B.A.),  after 
one  or  two  alterations  in  his  ideas,  ordered  me  to  have  all 
stones  squared,  the  reveals  and  quoins  punched,  kc,  and 
the  reveals,  in  addition,  to  be  rebated,  which  entaOcd  a 
large  amount  of  extra  work.  I  should  have  said  that  the 
old  waU  is  of  the  roughest  rubble  work  and  plain  flat 
pointed.  I  pointed  out  to  the  architect  at  the  time  that 
it  was  exceeding  my  contract,  and  I  should  expect  to  be 
paid  for  it,  but  he  now  refuses  to  certify  for  any  more 
than  the  original  price.  In  my  idea  ranged  stonework 
tuck  pointed  is  worth  about  double  {for  labour)  that  in 
rubble.  Again,  the  kitehen  has  had  an  extra  range  put 
in,  a  bedroom  a  fireplace,  tiles  in  hall  instead  of  paving, 
and  numerous  other  alterations  which  alter  the  original 
idea  very  greatly.  Could  I  not  demand  that  the  whole  be 
measured  up,  and  am  I  not  justified  in  so  doing,  as  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  measui-e  extras,  they  are  so 

merous  I — Country  Builder. 


JilJFZIHS. 

[57S7.]— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Koofs.— In 
i-eply  to  "H.  C.  8.,"  the  question  originally  under  dis- 
cussion was  "will  one  of  your  kind  correspondents  show 
by  means  of  a  diagram  the  strains  which  eome  upon  a 
rafter,  the  collar,  and  the  supporting  walls  of  an  ordinary 
span  roof,  having  its  collars  fixed  so  that  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  rafter  is  below  them ;  no  ties  or  purhns  1 " 
Now  "  H.  C.  S."  has  undertaken  to  show  me  where  I  am 
wrong,  and  begins  by  sajing  that  collars  ought  nevei'  to 
be  designed  as  ties  if ,  as  I  understand  him,  the  rafters  are 
so  weak  as  to  be  likely  to  sag,  or  the  walls  so  high  and 
thin  as  to  be  likely  to  be  pushed  out.  I  quite  agi-ce  with 
him  ;  but  without  going  through  the  work  of  rereading  the 
coiTespondence,  I  shall  say  that  I  beheve  I  have  nowlicrc 
said  anything  which  could  bear  such  constniction  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence. 
With  respect  to  the  u-on  roof  I  quoted  I  must  concede  tliat 
that  did  not  really  reach  the  mistake  of  supposing  tire 
colhir  in  an  ordinary  span  roof  could  be  in  compression 
for  the  reason  mentioned  by  '*  II.  C.  S."  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  what  I  said  concerning  the  same  was  correct  in  prin- 
ciple. With  respect  to  collars  in  compression,  I  must 
reiterate  the  sense  of  what  I  have  previously  stated— \-iz., 
that  in  a  long  length  of  roofing  the  usual  economy  of 
construction  would  piwent  the  wjUIs  being  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  i-oof-lhrust  unless  the  I'aftcrs  be  tied  at  or 
near  their  feet,  and  that  if  a  collar  be  used,  it  will  bo  in 
tension  and  cannot  be  in  compression  at  tlto  same  time, 
because  if  only  lodged  on  or  iu  between  rafters  it  would 


fail  to  perfoim  compressible  duty,  there  being  none  for  it 
to  perform,  as  the  rafters  would  prove  by  parting  and 
allowing  the  collar  to  di-op  out.  With  respect  to  "H.C.S.'s" 
suggestion  that  I  should  consider  a  '*  roof  of  ISft.  span 
with  4x2  rafters,  and  collars  half  way  up,  the  feet  of  the 
rafters  being  tied  together,"  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
collar  is  then  in  compression,  but  our  conditions  given  by 
"  S."  did  not  allow  of  a  tie  at  the  feet  of  the  raftere,  nna 
regarding  the  original  discussion,  that  proves  nothing ; 
but  as  to  the  pi-esent  I  agree  witli  him  that  the  lower 
pai-t  of  the  rafter  would  have  a  great  transverse  strain  on 
it  where  the  fulcmm  might  be  considered  at  the  collar 
beam,  and  which  would  then  be  the  weakest  ptii-t.  A  roof 
should  have  rafters  deep  enough  to  cajTy  their  load  with- 
out breaking,  and  such  a  roof  as  the  latter  should  not  he 
entei-tained  as  a  possible  design  by  any  competent  con- 
stmctor.  Then  if  we  lower  the  collar  to  the  plate  level, 
as  "  H.  C.  S."  suggests,  it  will  be  a  tie  beam  roof  in  my 
opinion,  whether  it  have  a  collar  or  not,  because  the  tie 
beam  takes  a  prior  duty  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
collar  which  could  not  exist  in  its  pUice  without  the  tie- 
beam,  and  "S's."  conditions,  as  we  have  seen,  prohibited  a 
tie-beam.  With  respect  to  "II.  C.  S.'s"  wish  that  an 
unknown  someone  may  come  forward  and  put  the  subject 
on  a  clearer  basis,  I  do  not  think  we  requiie  any  such  help, 
as  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  now,  at  least  it  is  to  me, 
and  I  believe  that  collar  beam  roofs  of  much  span  are 
usually  skillfully  constructed  and  then  weak  points  well 
provided  for  by  ciu-ved  spandrel  ribs,  &e.  To  "  G.  H.  G." 
—I  did  not  considera  tie-beam,  because  the  conditions  did 
not  allow  of  same.  I  quite  agree  with  what  "  G.  H.  G." 
writes  on  this  subfect.— Henry  Ambrose. 

[57S7.]— Strains  on   Collar   Beams.— "H.  A." 

says  it  would  not  pay  to  build  walls  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  thi-ust  of  rafter.  I  am  prove  from  some  prac- 
tical experience  the  contrary.  A  roof  40ft.  span,  incline 
60',  erected  over  public  baths,  constructed  witJi  collar 
beamhiilf  way  up  rafter,  pushed  the  walls  out  before  the 
whole  of  the  slatiis  were  on.  The  walls  had  to  be  strength- 
ened by  buttresses.  This  was  a  proof  to  me  of  the  mlse 
economy  or  the  ignorance  of  the  designer.  Now,  if  this 
principal  rafter  had  been  strong  enough  to  cany  its  load 
on  the  40ft.  span,  it  would  have  been  a  veiy  ugly-looldng 
principal ;  then  why  cut  ^  of  the  timber  away  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  tenon  at  the  centre  or  weakest"  part  of  the 
rafter  ?  Would  not  a  bolt  in  the  form  of  a  king-bolt  be 
better  for  the  strength  1  "  H.  A."  says  something  about 
the  sliding  of  plates.  The  principal  does  not  rest  on  the 
top  of  wall,  and  therefore  is  loaded  beyond  the  actual  load 
of  roof,  which  is  quite  enough  to  resist  the  lateral  force 
exerted  by  the  inclined  load,  taking  the  above  incline  as  a 
fair,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  lowest  pitch  for  coUar  beam  roofs. 
**H.  A."  talks  about  lowei-ing  it  to  30'.  Why  not  go 
further  ? — I  never  saw  one  the  latter  pitch.  He  also  says 
"  S."  is  supposing  an  absurdity  by  imagining  a  coUiu*  and 
a  tie-beam.    Fig.  1  is  a  copy  of  an  ancient  one  by  Vitiii- 


^ius  (hook  IV.],  which  looks  as  well  as  many  modem  ones 
though  not  so  economical  as  a  queen-post  ti-uss,  but  it 
exerts  no  lateral  thrust  on  walls,  and  therefore  is  more 
tomical  than  a  collar  piincipal  in  the  cost  of  timber 
and  walls.  I  quite  agree  with  "  H.  C.  S."  and  "G.  H.  O." 
As  to  the  oval  {or  cii-cular  if  you  like)  plan ;  it  requires 
no  ties  if  the  plates  are  properly  seemed  at  their  joints ; 
but  the  rafter  must  either  be  strong  enough  to  earrj*  the 
load  distributed  thereon,  or  must  be  supported  by  struts 
or  collar,  if  you  call  it  so,  which  would  not  be  in  "tension 
"  I  that  case.  The  engineer's  root*  with  tivo  triangles 
H.  A."  alludes  to  is  the  one  sketched  in  Fig.  2, 1  sup- 
pose. Well,  I  don't  see  any  collars  in  it,  but  there  are 
two  struts  which  are  sliown  by  thick  lines,  and  tlie  rafter 
is  exerting  the  same  thrust  as  a  collar  roof,  but  it  is 
resolved  on  the  tic  rod,  not  on  the  wall,  just  the  same  as 
if  the  rod  was  horizontal.  Of  course  the  strain  is  greater 
on  this  position  of  rod.  "  H.  A."  takes  exception  to  the 
term  used  by  '*S.,"  cross  strain,  otherwise  tran8%-er»e 
straiu.  Either  term  is  correct.  I  must  object  to 
"H.  A.'s"  assumed  infallibility.  I  suppose  a  questioner 
hiis  a  perfect  right  to  criticise  any  answer  he  may  receive, 
especially  if  it  appears  to  him  inconsistent  on  the  face 
of  it.  Some  people's  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  are 
gathered   wholly    from   the  -libnuy  or    drawing-board 
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instead  of  some  from  the  -n-orkshop,  which  is  the  proper 
starting  point  for  all  scientilic  men.  I  hope  the  junior 
students  -will  not  be  deterred  from  asking  questions 
because  some  "prolific"  correspondent  will  not  conde- 
scend to  argue  any  point  becjiuse  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  he  cannot  convince  you  his  is  the  correct 
method  you  are  past  instruction  and  not  worthy  of  notice. 
The  nonsense  about  a  roof  on  rollers  is  not  worth  discus- 
sion, but  it  will  take  two-tliiids  the  actual  load  on  the 
wall  to  thrust  the  plate  off  the  wall,  and  a  load  on  an  in- 
cline of  60''  will  not  exert  more  than  30  per  cent,  lateral 
thrust,  and  "H.  A.'s"  figures  for  overturning  wall  will 
prove  all  I  can  give  if  he  will  take  the  weight  on  a  roof 
30ft.  span,  incline  GO',  principals  10ft.  centres,  Uin.  boards 
and  slates.— B.  S. 

(5S28.] — ^uodelling'. — "Amateur"  seems  to  have  a 
desire  to  model,  but  apparently  does  not  fully  under- 
stand the  process.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  "  Ama- 
teur" a  practical  explanation  of  the  art  of  modelling. — J. 
Lemon',  4,  Sidmouth-street,  Gray's-inn-road,  W.C. 

[5846.]— English  Ordnance  Map.— The  new  Oi-d- 
nance  maps  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Stanford's,  at 
Charing-cross.— H.  G. 

[5Si9.]— Jewels  for  Reredos.— If  "Augustine" 
will  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  Dublin,  he 
can  obtain  what  he  wants  in  red  and  green  marbles  of 
ver>-  beautiful  colour.— D.  A.  L. 

[5851.]  —  Builder's  Tenders.  —  It  will  depend 
whether  "A  Young  Builder"  was  requested  to  submit  a 
tender  as  to  any  claim  he  has.  If  no  drawings  or  specifi- 
cations were  prepared  upon  which  to  prepare  an  estimate, 
a  builder  would  fairly  charge  for  his  time  and  trouble  ;  but 
there  is  no  rate  of  chaise,  and  a  builder  has  no  claim  in 
submitting  a  tender  with  other  competitors. — G. 

[5853.]— Extras. — As  "  Edward  "  has  appealed  to  me 
for  a  reply,  I  may  obseire  the  "  best  manner  of  acquiring 
the  proper  and  most  business-like  manner  to  make  out  a 
bill  of  extras"  is  to  study  a  good  bill,  or  to  assist  the 
surveyor  employed  and  carefully  examime  a  few  accounts 
rendered  for  extras,  which  are  readily  obtainable  from  an 
architect.  The  proper  way  of  making  out  a  "  bill  of 
extras"  is  to  measure  up  the  work  executed  in  addition 
to  that  described  in  the  specification,  then  to  price  the 
various  items  according  to  the  schedule  submitted.  I  pre- 
sume the  question  refers  to  "  bills  of  extras  "  of  buildings 
executed. -G.H.  G. 

[5854.]— Railway  Bridg-es.— For  wrought-iron gir- 
ders 5  tons  per  square  inch  of  net  section  is  a  safe  working 
strain  in  tension.  For  compression  3  to4  tons  is  the  limit 
-G.  H.  G. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

GooLE  Local  Boaud— Old  Goole  Drainage. — 
A  scheme  of  drainage  was  designed  and  prepared 
some  mouths  past  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor, 
town  surveyor  and  acting  engineer  to  the  Board, 
who  recommended  a  main  trunk  sewer  4ft.  6in.  by 
3ft.  for  430  yards,  with  an  outlet  into  the  tidal  nver, 
comprising  Penstock,  tidal  valves,  &c.,  and  outfall- 
pipe  of  cast  iron  to  below  low-water  mark.  The 
scheme  was  considered  efficient,  and  no  objection 
was  raised,  but  the  cost  was  thought  to  be  more 
than  the  Board  felt  should  be  expended  for  that 
district,  and  Mr.  Tudor  was  instructed  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  another  plan  and  to  cut  off  abovi 
300  yards  of  the  truuk  sewer  (the  drainage  bein} 
tide-locked  for  some  hours),  the  main  storage  por 
lion,  and  substitute  a. pipe  seiccr.  After  a  delay  of 
nearly  twelve  months  the  Board  have  decided  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  the  pipe  and  brick  sewer 
combined  instead  of  the  one  recommended  by  their 
surveyor  as  an  efficient  scheme.  The  surveyor's 
scheme  has  been  since  submitted  to  Mx.  Bartholo- 
mew, C.E.,  engineer  to  the  navigation,  and  con- 
firmed. 

Water  Sutplt  of  London.— A  public  meeting 
of  working  men  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  Exeter  Hall  to  consider  the  water-supply  of  the 
metropolis,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  con- 
demning its  quality  and  cost,  and  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  autho- 
rity and  administration  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Amongst  the  speakers  were  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
Bishop)  of  London.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Cardinal 
Mannmg,  and  Mi*.  Holms. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Skirlaugh  Church  Restoration.  — Botterill 
V.  Whytehead. — In  this  case,  tried  at  Nisi  Prius 
at  the  Yorkshire  assizes  on  Tuesday,  before  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell,  the  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. William 
and  William  Henry  Botterill,  architects,  Parlia- 
ment-street, Hull,  for  whom  Mr.  Waddy,Q.C.,M. P., 
and  Mr.  Sutton  appeared :  and  £he  defendant  is 
the  Rev.  Robert  Y.  Whytehead,  the  vicar  of  Nun- 
keeling-in-Holderness,  whose  counsel  were  Mr. 
SejTnour,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Silvester. 
Mr.  Waddy,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  libel 
complained  of  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  pro- 
fessional position  of  the  plaintiffs  as  architects. 
There  was  one  element  in  the  case  which  it  was 
very  undesirable  to  introduce,  and  if  he  did  intro- 
duce it,  it  would  not  be  because  he  simply  wished 
to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Six  or  seven  miles  from 
Hull  there  is  a  place  called  Skirlaugh,  where  there 
is  an  ancient  church  which  was  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  an  ancient  Bishop  of  Durham. 
It  was  a  rare  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
it  represented,  and  had  been  used  in  architectural 


books  of  instruction  as  a  pure  specimen  of  Gothic 
work.  It  had  by  degrees  fallen  into  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  was  crumbling  away,  so  that  as  a 
place  of  worship  it  was  actually  dangerous.  The 
church  stood  upon  the  estate  of  the  Bethells,  of 
Rise,  and  in  1877  a  vestry  meeting  was  held  at 
which  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  church 
was  considered.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bethell  (formerly  high 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  trustee  of  the  church) 
took  great  interest  in  the  matter,  "and  it  appeared 
that  the  prof essional  reputation  of  Messrs.  Botterill 
having  reached  Skirlaugh,  they  were  requested  to 
look  over  the  church,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of 
everything  required  to  be  done.  Having  done 
this,  and  a  subscription  list  having  been  opened, 
Messrs.  Botterill  advertised  in  the  Htdi  JS'ars 
and  other  newspapers  on  the  18th  of  April 
last,  inviting  tenders  for  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  restoration  of 
St.  Augustine's  Church,  at  Skirlaugh.  Every- 
body had  clear  notice  and  warning  that  the 
specifications  and  plans  were  ready  at  Messrs. 
Botterill's.  At  that  time  the  plaintiffs  and  the  de- 
fendant were  strangers  to  each  other,  but  two  days 
after  the  advertisement  before-mentioned  appeared, 
the  defendant  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bethell,  of 
Rise,  who  was  the  chief  donor  to  the  restoration 
fund,  stating  that  having  seen  it,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  restoration  of  Skirlaugh  Church  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  architects  who  could  have  no 
experience  in  church  work,  and  asking  if  Mr. 
Bethell  could  not  do  something  to  avert  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  must  be  caused  if  any  of  the 
masonry  in  this  ancient  gem  of  art  were  ignorantly 
tampered  with.  Now,  said  Mr.  Waddy,  no  mure 
direct  attack  could  be  made  on  the  professional 
character  of  any  man,  but  there  were  four  words  in 
the  defendant's  letter  which  he  would  not  mention 
just  at  present.  On  the  10th  of  April  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  Ticar  of  Skirlaugh,  wrote  to  Mr.  Whytehead, 
inclosing  the  architects'  report,  and  saj-iug  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  a  subscriber,  he  might  pay  the 
amount  to  Mr.  Spence,  the  vicar's  churchwarden  ; 
but  Mr  Barnes  also  said  no  doubt  need  be  enter- 
tained about  the  work  being  well  done,  and  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  original  design.  The  next 
thing  the  defendant  did  was  to  prepare  a  memorial 
which  he  printed  and  circulated,  begging  that  the 
Restoration  Committee  would  use  great  care  to  pre- 
vent any  addition,  alteration,  or  reparation  which 
was  not  necessary  for  the  safety  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  "  gem  of  ecclesiastical  art,"  and  that 
they  would  take  care  to  intrust  the  work  only  to 
skilful  and  experienced  hands.  After  that  Messrs. 
Botterill  called  upon  Mr.  Whytehead  for  an  apology, 
but  that  letter  was  treated  with  contemptuous 
silence  ;  but  he  did  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bethell, 
whose  reply  was,  "I  really  caimot  undertake  to 
interfere  in  this  matter.  ...  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  clergy  whose  names  I  see  attached  to 
the  petition  know  much  about  architecture." 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Waddy  went  on  to  say  that  now 
the  time  had  arrived  when  he  was  bound  to  tell  the 
jury  what  it  was  often  undesirable  to  intrude,  but 
which  in  the  present  instance  was  unavoidable,  and 
which,  more  or  less,  involved  the  questions  of  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church.  In  a 
letter  which  he  had  already  read  he  had  omitted 
four  words.  In  the  letter  of  the  Sth  of  April  to 
Mr.  Bethell,  the  defendant  spoke  of  Mr.  Botterill 
as  "  a  Wesley  an  who  could  show  no  experience  in 
Church  work."  Messrs.  Botterill  being  Wesley ans, 
that  accounted  for  the  whole  thing.  But  if  any- 
thing more  was  wanted,  the  defendant,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr. Barnes,  said,  *'Areyouaware  that  the  Messrs. 
Botterill  are  Wesleyans,  and  cannot  have  any 
religious  acquaintance  with  such  work  ?  "  (Laugh- 
ter.) Perhaps,  said  Mr.  Waddy,  the  rev.  gentle- 
man did  not  know  that  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
had  not  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  he  did  not  know  that  some  of 
the  highest  authorities  had— save  the  mark  I — been 
Quakers ;  and  he  did  not  know  perhaps  that  among 
living  architects  there  were  several  who  had  never 
entered  a  Church  of  England  except  for  the  purpose 
of  either  building  or  beautifying  one.  He  (the 
learned  counsel)  would  next  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bethell,  which  contained  an  exceedingly  sound 
opinion,  and  one  it  would  have  been  well  for  Mr. 
Whytehead  to  have  acted  upon.  The  date  was 
April  11th. — "I  confess  I  never  heard  that  archi- 
tects had  anything  to  do  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  but  I  think  in  this  case  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  misfortune  arising  from  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  architect,  as  all  that  is  proposed  is  to  replace 
the  broken  stones  and  mulUons  of  the  windows,  ami 
to  put  in  new  glass  and  repair  the  tower,"  &c. 
Before  the  plans  were  carried  out  they  were  sent  to 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  —  without  exception  the 
highest  authority  in  England — and  those  plans 
came  back  with  only  two  trivial  alterations,  one  of 
them  being  the  colour  of  the  glass  in  the  window. 
— Mr.  W.  Botterill,  the  senior  plaintiff,  was  exa- 
mined, and  he  said  that  Gothic  architecture  had 
been  his  study  all  his  life,  and  he  had  both  designed 
churches  and  restored  old  Gothic  edifices.  Because 
of  this  trial  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  work  of 


restoration,  but  the  contracts  had  been  let. — Mr. 
Seymour,  in  addressing  the  jury  for  the  defend- 
ant, contended  that  his  client  had  been  fully 
justified  in  feeling  that  without  experience  in 
the  restoration  of  ancient  churches,  Messrs.  Bot- 
terill could  not  carry  out  the  original  style.  The 
plaintiff  had  no  experience  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  the  defendant  thought  was  requisite 
in  this  case.  He  also  submitted  that  Mr.  Botterill 
had  sustained  no  pecuniar}'  damage,  and  that  the 
parties  being  quite  strangers  to  each  other,  there 
could  have  been  no  personal  animus  or  motive. 
There  were  architects  of  great  eminence  present, 
and  they  would  say  that,  as  an  ecclesiastical  reUc, 
there  was  scarcely  anything  dearer  or  more  valu- 
able to  the  eye  of  an  architect  than  St.  Augustine's 
church  at  Skirlaugh.  It  was  a  work  consecrated 
by  history,  and  demanded  the  care,  the  respect, 
and  the  veneration,  not  only  of  Churclimen,  but  of 
the  antiquarian  and  the  architect ;  and  surely, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  take  part  of  it  dowUj  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian  like  the  defendant  might 
be  pardoned  if  he  attempted  to  exact  every  possible 
security  that  the  work  should  be  done  so  that  its 
antiquity  would  not  in  the  least  suffer.  He  (Mr. 
Seymour)  denied  that  there  had  been  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  introduce  the  odimn 
tltfologlcum  into  the  discussion,  but  he  felt  that  here 
was  a  building,  400  years  old,  which  might  be 
marred  by  a  man  not  impressed  by  the  veneration 
due  to  edifices  of  such  antiquity,  and  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  say  that  Mr.  Botterill  was  not  exactly 
suited  forsuchparticularanddifficultwork.  Butwas 
that  a  libel  ?  Mr.  Seymour  argued  that  it  was 
not.  —  The  defendant,  who  was  then  called, 
said  he  had  heard  at  a  meeting  of  clergy  that 
Messrs.  Botterill  were  not  the  proper  persons  for 
the  work  in  question,  and  having  studied  ancient 
architecture  for  years,  he  had  felt  that  the  sacred 
art  at  this  Skirlaugh  Church  would  be  ignorantly 
tampered  with  by  the  architects  who  had  been 
employed.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
means  proposed  by  the  plaintiffs  for  restoring  this 
church  were  not  suitable  nor  usual,  nor  well 
advised,  and  that  the  old  stones  should  be  retained 
instead  of  new  resemblances  being  substituted,  a 
number  of  specialists  and  experts  were  called,  viz., 
Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  assistant  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Brod- 
rick,  of  Hull ;  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth  ;  Mr. 
H.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge;  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  of 
Northamptonshire ;  Mr.  Cossins,  of  Binningham  ; 
Mr.  W.  Morris,  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments ,  Mr.  Jas.  Hey, 
of  Liverpool;  Mr.  G.  Bradley,  clerk  of  the  works 
at  York  Minster;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
defendant  being  recalled,  said  he  had  never  had 
any  doubt  at  all  that  a  specialist  should  have  been 
employed. — The  Judge :  Then,  why  did  you  not 
say  so  in  your  letter,  and  it  would  have  done  away 
with  all  this  inquiry  ?— During  Mr.  Seymour's 
speech  in  summing  up  his  case,  he  protested 
that  Mr.  Whytehead  had  never  for  a  single 
moment  intended  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the 
professional  skill  of  the  plaintiffs. — The  Judge : 
Why  has  he  not  said  so  before  ?— Mr.  Waddy 
replied  upon  the  whole  matter  in  a  rather  humorous 
speech ;  and  was  specially  earnest  in  maintaining 
tiiat  the  defendant  had  shown  malice  after  receiv- 
ing conciliatory  letters  from  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bethell,  and  the  Rural  Dean,  assuring  him  that  the 
work  of  restoration  would  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily. In  concluding  his  remarks,  the  learned 
counsel  said  he  hoped  the  verdict  would  be  onewhich 
would  teach  the  defendant  not  to  let  his  *' enthu- 
siasm "  for  art  do  injustice  to  other  people,  and 
would  lead  him  to  try  to  cultivate  more  of  that 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to  others  which,  he 
thanked  God,  was  a  great  deal  more  lovely  and 
praiseworthy  than  Skirlaugh  Chapel,  and  which, 
he  hoped,  would  last  when  Skirlaugh  Chapel  had 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  archa-ological  curi- 
osities of  Yorkshire. — The  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs ; 
damages,  £50.— The  Judge :  I  give  judgment  ac- 
cordingly, and  certify  for  a  special  jury. 


I 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  have  been  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Goifiu's  certificate  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  have  reported  that 
just  previous  to  the  examination  Mr.  Gofiin  dis- 
closed to  his  pupils,  in  certain  science  classes  in  the 
United  Westminster  Schools,  the  answers  to  a  large 
number  of  questions  in  the  examination  papers,  and 
that  the  statements  in  the  petitions  presented  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Goffin  were  false,  and  known  to  be 
so  by  some  of  the  signatories. 

A  window  has  lately  been  erected  at  Tilbury 
church,  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Brookes,  J. P., 
Major  Royal  North  Gloucester  Militia,  introducing 
the  subjects.  The  Talents,  and  the  Five  Wise  and 
Five  Foolish  Virgins,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton 
Butler,  and  Bayne,  Garrick-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 
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A  NEW  basin,  an  extension  of  tlio  East  and 
West  India  Docks  at  BlackwalJ,  was  opened  on 
Saturday.  The  new  basin  has  an  area  of  about 
six  acres.  It  is  irregularly  shaped,  the  north 
quay  being  600ft.  in  length,  the  east  quay  looft., 
and  the  south  quay,  between  the  new  and  the  old 
locks,  by  wliich  the  enlarged  basin  is  entered, 
•270ft.  The  wall  of  the  dock,  having  a  total 
thickness  of  20ft.  at  the  bottom  and  Sft.  at  the 
top,  is  formed  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  faced 
with  Sft.  of  stock  brickwork.  On  the  north  and 
east  quays  extensive  warehouses,  three  stories 
high,  have  been  built,  and  improved  machinery 
has  been  erected  for  loading  ships  and  dis- 
charging cargoes  expeditiously.  The  hydraulic 
machinery  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  At  the 
level  of  the  first  floor  there  is  a  strong  gaUei-y  or 
upper  quay,  constructed  principally  of  cast-iron 
and  wTought-iron,  and  on  this  gallery  are  placed 
hydraulic  quay  cranes,  so  an-anged  that  they 
may  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  position  of  a 
ship's  hatchways,  and  yet  so  as  to  deliver  the 
goods  into  the  front  loop-holes  of  the  upper  floors. 
Lines  of  rails  are  laid  on  the  quays,  and  by  means 
of  a  swing-bridge,  worked  by  hydraulic  power, 
the  entrance  to  the  import  dock  is  crossed  and 
communication  thus  established  with  all  the 
principal  railways  of  the  kingdom.  The  new 
lock  is  Coft.  wide,  and  is  fitted  with  two  pairs 
of  WTought-iron,  double-skinned  gates,  which, 
hollow  and  like  great  caissons,  are  at  once  strong 
and  buoyant.  These  gates  are  moved  quickly 
and  easily  by  hydraulic  machinery.  The  works, 
which  have  taken  three  years  and  a  half  to  com- 
plete, have  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £240,000, 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Manning,  the  dock 
company's  engineer;  Mr.  B.  Stockman,  resident 
engineer ;  anil  Mr.  E.  L.  Berwick,  assistant 
engineer. 

Speaking  at  a  Court  Dinner  of  the  Founders' 
Company  on  Friday,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wliichcord,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, said :  He  knew  no  company  which  from  his 
point  of  view  coidd  take  a  more  comprehensive 
sweep  than  that  over  which  the  Master  presided 
— he  knew  none  which  could  penetrate  and  in- 
fluence the  lives  of  men  more  widely  than  the 
Founders'  Company.  Assuredly  there  was  none 
which  struck  into  the  lives  of  men  more 
dramatically  or  stirringly.  To  the  founder's 
craft  we  owed  the  brazen  tongue  which  invited 
us  to  almost  aU  the  salient  acts  of  life — whether 
those  acts  were  grave  or  gay,  whether  they  were 
poetic  or  prosaic,  whether  men  went  to  dinner  or 
to  the  grave,  whether  they  were  taken  to  the  font 
or  went  to  the  altar,  whether  they  passed  to  the 
workhou.se  or  ascended  a  throne — beUs,  merry 
bells,  sad  bells,  cynically  indifferent  bells,  accom- 
panied them  with  their  voices.  The  stateliest  and 
most  ambitious  edifices  raised  by  the  art  in  wliich 
the  Master  had  made  himself  a  name  had  been 
devised  to  lift  up  to  the  sky  these  noisy-tongued 
products  of  the  founder's  art.     j\jid  who  but  the 


founder  solved  in  the  last  resort  the  great  pro- 
blems of  international  life?  In  this  barbarous 
world  was  not  the  final  court  of  appeal  the 
cannon's  mouth?  But  artists  owed  to  the 
founders  a  more  gracious  boon — for  it  had  been 
their  privilege  in  days  reaching  far  back  beyond 
historic  times  to  fill  the  world  ^^'ith  innumerable 
forms  of  loveliness.  The  power  to  do  tljis  was  a 
privilege,  but  it  involved  a  responsibility  which 
it  woidd  be  difficult  to  overrate  ;  it  carried  with 
it  its  corollary — the  power  to  propagate  ugliness, 
a  power  too  frequently  and  too  fatally  exercised. 
It  is  finally  decided  that  there  is  to  be  no  new 
National  Gallery.  We  have  .spent  too  much 
money  lately  in  gunpowder  to  spare  any  for 
art  and  science.  There  is  little  need  to  recall 
to  mind  the  vexation  and  di.sappointment  to 
which  the  profession  has  been  subjected  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  a  competition  and  much  discussion 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry's  designs  were  accepted,  .and 
both  Parliament  and  the  public  were  assured  that 
the  work  was  to  begin  at  once.  The  removal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  Burlington  House  gave 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  abund.ant 
space,  and  everything  seemed  in  a  fair  way.  It 
was  then  asserted  that  the  internal  improvements 
could  be  best  effected  before  the  outside  was 
touched,  and  for  a  year  or  more  considerable 
sums  were  spent  in  enlarging  the  galleries,  but 
on  each  occasion  that  a  vote  was  taken  there 
were  plenty  of  assurances  that  the  facade  and 
exterior  would  be  taken  in  hand  forthwith. 
From  an  estimate  just  presented  to  Parliament  we 
learn  that  £.5,000  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Barry  for 
not  adopting  his  design,  and  that  all  idea  of  re- 
building the  exterior  is  abandoned.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  sum,  large  a.s  it 
seems  to  pay  away  for  nothing,  can  by  no 
means  compensate  Mr.  Barry  for  his  trouble  and 
disappointment  in  connection  with  the  matter : 
the  mistake  is  that  the  necesi-ity  should  have 
arisen  for  paying  it  at  all. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  diocesan  committee  with 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  new  Truro 
Cathedral — the  bishop,  Dr.  Benson,  presiding — 
a  decision  was  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  to  erect  a  cathedral  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  architect,  of 
London.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe  (Lord- 
Lieutenant),  who  wasunable  to  attend,  wrotecpies- 
tioning  whether  the  means  or  requirements  of 
the  county  of  Cornwall  justified  the  executive 
committee  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  involving  so  large  a  present  and  pro- 
spective expenditure  as  would  be  necessitated  by 
Mr.  Pearson's  plans.  The  executive  committee, 
however,  approved  of  the  plans,  and  endorsed 
the  architect's  suggestion  of  irndertaking  the 
work  in  divisions,  commencing  with  the  choir 
and  proceeding  as  funds  would  permit.  Mr. 
Pearson's  estimate  is  that  the  choir,  with  its 
aisles  and  substratum,  and  the  connection  with 
the  south  aisle  of  the  present  cathedral,  would 
cost  about  £35,000,  that  the  transepts  up  to  the 
ridge  ef  the  roof  would  cost  an  additional 
£20,000,  .and  that  the  remainder  of  the  edifice. 


which  would  include  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  western  towers,  the  bap- 
tistry, and  the  porches,  would  cost  about 
£40,000.  It  was  -stated  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  promised  was  £32,715;  but  a 
good  deal  of  this  is  spi-ead  over  10  years,  and 
£10,000  has  to  be  deducted  for  the  purchase  of 
houses  to  add  to  the  site.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pearson  should  be 
accepted,  and  the  committee  were  empowered  to 
proceed  with  the  shell  of  the  choir  as  far  as  the 
money  in  hand  will  allow. 

In  the  Building  News  for  July  4th  last  we 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  advantages  and 
objections  of  the  several  kinds  of  architectural 
drawing-inks,  and  in  the  course  of  our  remarks 
we  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  chief  faidts  of 
the  new  ink  for  architectural  purposes  lately 
introduced  by  Mr.  Featherstone,  of  Chertsey. 
Since  oui-  remarks  were  published,  the  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  Boyce  and  Son,  chemists,  of 
the  same  place,  have  devoted  some  time,  in  con- 
junction with  the  inventor,  to  overcome  the 
failings  of  the  ink  which  we  alluded  to,  and 
they  have  forwarded  us  another  sample  for  our 
further  opinion.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
our  chief  objections  to  the  ink  were,  firstly,  that 
it  was  easily  rubbed  off,  both  by  the  damp  hand 
as  well  as  by  the  use  of  iudiarubber,  and  that  on 
exposure  a  fihu-Uke  sediment  formed  in  the  ink, 
rendering  its  use  attended  with  ditficulty  when 
fine  lines  were  desired.  We  have  now  subjected 
the  ink,  as  improved  by  the  makers,  to  another  trial, 
and  we  think  the  faults  which  existed  in  the  ink  as 
first  made  have  been  overcome  as  far  as  its  use  for 
pen-and-ink  drawings  are  concemedj;  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  not  rub  off  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  damp  moisture  of  the  hand,  though  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  has  been  rendered  sufficiently 
indelible  for  drawings  on  which  colour  or  washes 
are  to  be  u.sed.  For  line  drawings  intended  to 
be  reproduced  by  photolithography,  probably  no 
better  ink  could  be  found  in  the  market,  as  it 
has  a  more  intense  blue  blackness  than  Registra- 
tion ink,  which  particular  tone  gives  such  rich- 
ness to  a  pen-and-ink  picture,  and  avoids  the 
dull  grayness  generally  observed  when  Indian 
ink  is  used.  It  should,  however,  be  used  only 
on  quite  white,  hot-pressed  drawing-paper,  and 
the  same  care  to  avoid  anything  like  excessive 
damping  in  the  process  of  mounting  must  be 
carefully  observed  as  in  the  case  of  drawings 
made  with  Registration  ink.  If  these  simple 
precautions  are  attended  to,  we  think  our  readers 
will,  after  a  trial,  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Featherstone' s  new  ink. 


Holloway's   Pills.— Typhoid     and    other   Fevers 

nav  )>o  arrpstcd  in  their  early  stueea  by  a  course  of  these  purifr- 
np  Pills.  This  medicine  controls  the  circulation,  lessens  the 
bivcring,  and  modifies  the  hot  periods.  Holloway's  Pilis  relax 
he  parebed  skin,  diminish  the  eitcessivc  thirst,  clear  the  furred 
ongue,  and  restore  to  health. ^.Vdvt.] 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing:, 

QOSt  nprceable,  and  the  preTCntive  of  FtvER^,  Hilioc^new.', 
MALLron,  BKis  DISEASES,  Bbd  Hiaoy  other  sprinff  and  summer 
"  '  '    "        '    mists    throughout   the    world,   and    the 


Maker,  113,  Ho 


Roofing  Pelts —P.  Braby  &  Co. 

INODOROUS,     SAEKING,     SHEATHING,    AND    HAIR    FELTS    KEPT    ALWAYS    IN    STOCK.  MANUFACTUEERS    OF 

PERFORATED    ZINC,    PERFORATED    COPPER,    AND    PERFORATED    IRON    IN    VARIOUS    DESIGNS    AND    GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  &  Co. 

PAINTED    AND    GALVANISED,    OF    IMPROVED    MANUFACTURE 

Corrugated  Iron— P.  Braby  &  Co. 


3RK    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


GALVANISED    AND    BLACK    IN    ALL    GAUGES,     KEPT    IN    STOCK.         ZINC    ^^mK 

FITZROY     WORKS,     356      TO     369,      EUSTON      ROAD,    LONDON. 
HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL.      GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.      AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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CHIPS. 

The  grave  of  Eobert  Devereux,  Earl  of-  Essex, 
the  Captain- General  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  Tvho  commanded  the  Round- 
heads at  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at  Newbwy, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  Westmmster  Abbey 
and  identified.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  about 
to  have  some  suitable  mark  or  memorial  erected  in 
the  Abbey  in  order  to  commemorate  the  patriot 
warrior. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  works  of  art  is  being  got  up 
in  Chester  on  behalf  of  the  School  of  Art  of  that 
town,  which  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who'  is  taking  an  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  and  whose  presence  is  expected  at  the 
opening  ceremony  on,  the  Uth  inst.,  will  conti-ibute 
to  the  collection. 

On  Thm-sday  week  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Ilkley,  was  opened.  The  church  is 
Gothic,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  above  200  persons. 
Ml-.  Simpson,  of  Bradford,  is  the  architect.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  £1,600. 

A  letter  from  Milan  of  July  13  announces  the 
death  of  the  Cavaliere  Cai-lo  Annoui,  parish  priest 
of  Vittuone,  near  that  city,  well  known  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Italian  archaeology, 
especially  in  its  Christian  departments.  Mommsen 
speaks  of  bim  in  his  work  on  Latin  inscriptions  as 
fir  dociiis  el  probiis  et  laboriosus. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
\Yrexham  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Major 
TuUoch,  with  reference  to  an  application  from  the 
town  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  f 4,.500  for 
improving  the  footpaths  of  the  borough. 

A  steam  laundi-y  and  public  baths  have  just  been 
opened  in  Xelson-street,  Dereham-road,  Norwich. 
Mr.  E.  Boardman,  of  Norwich,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  engineers  were  Messrs.  Riches  and  Watts, 
of  the  same  city ;  the  builder,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Coi-poration  of  Hereford,  held  on  the  29th  ultimo, 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Co.,  Ettingshall, 
near  Wolverhampton,  was  accepted  for  their  ferru- 
mite  paving  flags. 

HELLIWELL'SPatented  NEW  SYSTEM 

HEPEEISHABLE  GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 

All  Woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside  raintinf?  is 
reqim-ed.  Old  Boofs  Ee-glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or 
take  in  pieces. 

tiee  half-pai?p  Advt.  in  next  Xmnltrr. 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire ; 
or,  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Crickmat,  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. 
— [AnvT.] 

*.^ 

TENDERS. 

Aruxdel,  Sussex. — For  new  boys'  school,  for  His  Grace 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.    Messi-s.  J.  A.  Hansom  and 

Son,  architects  : — 

MacManus,  P.  J £4.072    0    0 

Chinnock,  G.  W 3,986    0    0 

Traske,  C 3,959  10    6 

Keefe,  P.  J.  0 3,838    0    0 

Bowyer,  J.  and  C 3,760    0    0 

Beale,  W 3,750    0    0 

Jones,  D.  C 3,637    0    0 

Longley,  J 3,620    0    0 

Claridge,  C. (accepted)      3,690    0    0 

Bedford. — For    villa    residence,    Ashbumham-place, 

Bedford,  for  W.  Finlinson,  Esq.    Mi*.  John  Day,  archi- 
tect, 12,  Victoi-ia-terrace,  Bedford : — 

Haynes £1,340    0    0 

Spencer  1,325    0    0 

Foster 1,307    0    0 

Smith 1,201  15    0 

Potter 1,200    0    0 

Litchfield       1,198    0    0 

Lilley 1,195    0    0 

Warton  (accepted) 1,160    0    0 

Bedford. — For  additions  to  the  American  Meat  Stores, 

Prebend-street,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  W.  Aimsden.  Mr.  Jolin 

Day,  architect  : — 

Howcutt £470    0    0 

Moore      443    0    0 

Spencer 436    0    0 

Haynes 424    0    0 

Warton  (accepted)      400    0    0 

Bedford. — Fornew  fire-mains,  hydrants, &c., at  the  Bed- 
ford General  Infirmary.    Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — 

Kilpin  and  Billson      £165  15    0 

Bromptox.— For  repairs  to  a  house,  New-sti-eet,  Bromp- 

ton,  for  the  Rev.  D.  Morgan.    Mr.  E.  Witts,  architect 

and  surveyor :  — 

Carter      £12)    0    0 

Noah       90    0    0 

Croshie 72    0    0 

Williams  (accepted) 62    0    0 

Clophill,  Beds.— For  general  reparation  of  the  interior 

-  and  exterior  of  the  parish  chureh  and  chancel.  Mr.  John 

Day,  architect,  Bedford  ; — 

For  chm'ch.  Chancel. 

Haynes  Ji2«7     0    0  £26    0    0 

Foster 361    0    0  28  15    0 

Kimherley  (accepted)       250    0    0  21  17    6 


Desford. — Fornew  industi-ial  school  at  Desford,  near 
Leicester,  for  the  Leicester  .School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Bur- 
gess, architect.     Quantities  by  Mi-.  W.  Thornicraft  :— 

Hutchmson,  J.  and  Son £13,669    0    0 

Major,  F 13,548    0    0 

ParneU,  J.  and  Son  13,515    0    0 

KeUett,  J.  C 12.879    0    0 

Kirk  and  PjindaU 12,704    0    0 

Herbert,  T.  and  H 11,9'20    0    0 

Hampstead.— For  house  and  shop  at  High-street,  for 
Mr.  R.  Keil.    Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect  : — 

Eaton £1,160    0    0 

Hobson 1.146    0    0 

Hayworth        1.127    0    0 

Butcher,  W.H 1.045    0    0 

Mustoe 1.000    0    0 

Grey,  H 999    0    0 

Lee.— For  repairs  to  the  exterior  of  33  houses  at  Lee, 
for  J.  Todd,  Esq.    Mr.  E.  Witts,  surveyor  :— 

Hatfield £672    0    0 

Carter       495    0    0 

Williams 260    0    0 

Bush  (accepted)  206    0    0 

Lee.  — For  repairs  to  the  interiors  of  five  houses  at  Lee, 
for  J.  Todd.  Esq.    Mr.  E.  Witts,  sm-veyor  :— 

Hatfield £272    0    0 

Williams 110    0    0 

.Teal  89    0    0 

Bush  (accepted)  82    0    0 

Leicester.— For  new  board  schools  in  Kiitherine-street, 
Leicester,  lor  the  Leicester  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Bm-gess, 
architect.     Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft : — 

Ku-k  and  RandaU £9.499    0    0 

KeUett,  J.  C 8,652    0    0 

Hutchinson.  J.  and  Son    8.064    0    0 

Lincoln-  —For  additions  and  alterations  to  Lincoln 
Lunatic  Hospital.  Mr.  M.  Brury,  ai-chitect.  Quantities 
provided  : — 

Martin  and  Sims         £865    0    0 

Morgan 841  14    0 

Hatchffe 837    6    7 

Baines     811  10    0 

Bai-nes  and  Wright    799    0    0 

Thoi-pe 789    7    4 

Ottei- and  Elsey  769  10    0 

Chambers  750    0    0 

Taylor     725    0    0 

Crossby  and  Sons        690  10    0 

aiffeandCox 625    1  10 

Lincoln.- For  pumping  station,  sewerage  works,  Lin- 
coln. Mr.  A.  J.  Mansergh,  engineer.  Quantities  pro- 
%idcd  : — 

KeUett  and  Bently £2,704    0    0 

Close,  H.  S.  and  W 2,992  1110 

Barnes  and  Wi-ight 3.056    0    0 

LisKEARD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Bilile 
Chiistian  Chapel,  Liskeard,  and  reseating.  Mr.  A.  E, 
Skentelbery,  architect,  Looe  ;  — 

Godfrey,  I £573  10    0 

Pooley,  W.  1 558    0    0 

OUiver,  W 533    0    0 

Trehane,  S 517    0    0 

Nicholls  and  Son         509    0    0 

Whale,  LT 485    0    0 

Pooley,  W.  P.  (accepted)      397    5    0 

Liskeard. — For  the  erection  of  school,  classroom,  offices, 
boundary  walls,  &c.,  at  DohwaUs,  to  accommodate  SO 
children,  for  the  Liskeai-d  United  District  School  Board 
Ml'.  A.  E.  Sbentelbei-y,  architect,  Looe  :  — 

Poolev,  W.  I £464    7    0 

Nicho'Us  and  Son         454  10    0 

Godfrey,  1 430    0    0 

Tiehane,  S 420    0    0 

Laundry  and  Greet     416    0    0 

Laundiy  and  Hambly 413    0    0 

Northcott  and  Son      408    0    0 

Smith  and  Marks        404    0    0 

Northcott,  C 398    0    0 

Whale,  I.  T.  (accepted)        376    0    0 

Maidstone. — For  the  erection  of  a  vicarage  house  for 
the  parish  of  SS.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Maidstone. 
Mr.  Hubert  Eensted,  architect,  Maidstone.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Edward  Young,  Tunbridge-wells  :  — 

Foad,  Whitstable     £2,698    0    0 

Vaughan, Bros. .Maidstone         ...       2,590    0    0 

Cox,  Bros.,  Maidstone       2,545    0    0 

Avard,  Maidstone 2,520    0    0 

WaUis  and  Clements,  Maidstone        2,498    0    0 

Reeves,  Staplehurst 2,434    0    0 

Beale,  Battersea       ..        2,397    0    0 

Newark-on-Trent.  — For  the  erection  of  two  residences 
and  out-offices,  situate  in  New  Sleafoi-d-road,  New.ark, 
Notts.,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Hayward,  6,  Bar- 
gate,  Newark,  Notts.,  architect  and  surveyor  :  — 

Accepted  tenders  : — • 
Excavator,  labourer,  and  bricklayer  : — 

Crossland,  F. 
Carpenter  and  joiner  :— 

Dobney,  E.  G. 
Stonemason  :— 

Thrale,  C. 
Slater  :— 

Dobbs,  Thos. 
Plastei-er  ; — 

Cobham,  T. 
Painter  :  — 

Cubley,  W.  S. 
Plumber  and  glazier  : — 

Bousfleld,E. 
Southall.- For  machinery  &c.,  at  the  St.  Marylehone 
Schools,  SouthaU.    Messrs.  H.    Saxon  SneU  and  Son,  22, 
Southampton-buUdings,  W.C.  : — 

WiUiams  and  Sons £1,335  12    6 

Clements  and  Co 1,300    0    0 

Benham  and  Sons 1,019  14    0 

WarnerandLec       979  10    0 

QuainandCo.  8S5    0    0 

Neale 881  10    0 

May,Bros 840    0    0 

Clarke 830    0    0 

Eagle  Iron  Works 778    0    0 

Potter  and  Sons  (accepted)  ...  740    0    0 

S.  Neots,  Hunts.— For  additions  to  the  premises 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Beagarie  Draper,  for  R.  Fairley,  Esq., 
Leamington.    Mr.  Jolm  Day,  architect  :— 

Edey        £-200    0    0 

Hinde      175    0    0 


J.  &  E.  HALL 

(ESTABLISHED  1785), 

EN&INEERS,    MILLWUIGHTS, 

Founders,  and  Boiler  M.vkers, 

Works  \—DARTFORD,     KENT. 

London  Offices— 21,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.G. 


Sole  Makers  of  MOTTE'S 

Universal  Crusher. 


riints,  Cement  Clinkers,  Pyrites,  and  the  like,  from 
anv  size  linwn  to  the  finest  powder. 

they  will  also  be  found  very  useful  in  a  Laboratory  forgrinding, 
bruisihe;,  or  mixing  drugs  and  coloui-s  of  every  descriptior 


The    facility    with    which    these    Machir 

egroundmat    "  '  '  '~~ 

01  its  chief  a 


deliver  the  ground  material,  no 


HAET'S  PATENT 


Cyclic    Elevator. 


^isement  each  alternate  insertion. 


EDaE-HUMsTER  MORTAR  MILLS, 

In  specially  hard  Cast  Iron,  outlasting  several  of  the  ordinary 
description. 


ESTIMATES  FURXIsnED  TOR 

CEMENT  &   BRICKWORKS 
MACHINERY, 


Engines,   Boilers,   Castings,  and  Engi- 
neers' Work:  in  General. 


Aug.  15,  1879. 
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THE     OVER-DAEWEN    TOWN    HALL 
AND  MARKET  COMPETITION. 

THE   limited    competition    for  the   New 
TowTi    Hall    and     Market     of     Ovcr- 
Darwen  has,   without  douht,  resulted  iu  a 
niuuber    of     unusually   creditable    designs. 
The   gentlemen  selected  by  the  committee 
include  the  names  of  many  able  members  of 
the  profession  and  contributed  also  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  competition.     They  were  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees  ; 
Beaumont     and     Somerville,     Manchester; 
Charles  Bell,    London ;  Isaac  Booth,  Hali- 
fax ;  James  Dean,  R.  KnUl  Freeman,  Bolton- 
le-Moors ;    G.   E.   Grrayson,  Liverpool ;    A. 
Hill,  Leeds ;  Holtom  and  Connon,  Leeds ; 
Edward  Hughes,  Huddersfield  ;  John  John- 
son, Queen  Victoria-street,  London  ;  Messrs. 
Ladds,  Powell,  and  Aspinall,  London  ;  Lock- 
wood,   Smith,  and  Hcathcote,  Manchester; 
J.    Y.    Mcintosh,     Barrow-in-Furness;    T. 
Mitchell,  Manchester  ;  T.  Nicholson,  Bristol ; 
T.  Oliver,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Richard   C. 
Page,    London ;     Geo.    Patrick,     Adelphi ; 
H.  J.  Paul,  London;  S.  L.  Swain,  Solomons 
and  Ely,  Manchester ;  Tait  and  Langham, 
Leicester  ;  and  E.  Walker,  Moorgate-street. 
Further,  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
creditable  alike  to  the  Corporation  and  their 
surveyor,  gave  very  clear  instructions  :  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A., 
would  be  the  referee,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion had  agreed  to  adopt  his  award,  further 
inspired  the  confidence  of  the  competitors. 
The  site  selected  was  one   of   unusual  diffi- 
culty to  the  architect :  it  forms  at  present  a 
rugged    and     desolate-looking   space,   with 
considerable   difference  in  the  levels,  behind 
a  small  class  of  proijerty  in  Market-street. 
The  river  Darwen  and  the  reservoir,  cutting 
as  they  do   across   the   site,  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  ;    but  the  most  awkward  part  of 
the  problem   was   to    arrange  the  market- 
house   in   the    least   objectionable   manner, 
leaving  a  sufficient  space  between  it  and  the 
proposed  town-hall.     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that     the     front    property    facing 
Market-street  cannot  be   acquired   for   the 
purpose  of  so  important  an  addition  to  the 
architectural  improvement  of  Darwen  ;  and 
we  still   hope   the  Corporation   will  keep  in 
view  the  advantage  of  removing  the  block, 
so  that  both  buildings  may  be  thro\vn  open 
to  the  main  street.     If  the  town-hall  could 
have  been  placed  at  the  comer   of  Church 
and   Market-streets,  the  architectural   gain 
would  be   considerable,    and   we    are    sure 
the  Corporation  woidd,  by  the  improvement 
of   the    adjoining    land   at    their   disposal, 
quickly     recoup     themselves     on     the     in- 
creased    outlay.      Although    the    Corpora- 
tion   suggested     the   jjosition   of   the   sites 
for      the      two      biuldings,      wo      observe 
that  some  of  the  competitors  have  judiciously 
deviated   from   the  boundaries  assigned  for 
the  mai'ket  by  making  the  proposed  street 
separate  the  old  houses  from  the  new  market 
structure  instead  of  cutting  up  the  area  as 
shown  on  the  plan.     We  decidedly  think  this 
an  improvement.      Indeed,    we   are   rather 
doubtful   whether  the   axis  of   the    market 
would  not  be  better  turned  round,  though 
the  open  space  between  the  building  would  be 
curtailed  thereby.     We  certainly  doubt  also 
whether  a  street  in  the  position  sho\vn  is  so 
obvious  a  necessity  under  the  circumstances. 
Taking  the  designs  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have   been   himg   on  the  screens — we   may 
here  congratulate  the  Corporation  upon  the 
average  excellence    of  the    drawings  as  a 


whole,  and  their  sui-veyor,  Mr.  Scholes  upon 
the  judicious  hanging  of  the  several  sets.    We 
shall  first  speak  of  those  which  appear  to  have 
successfully  grasped  the  problem.    The  first 
screen  contains  one  or  two  excellent  designs. 
"Thor"  is  avcry  well  thought-out  set  of  draw- 
ings; the  plan  of  offices  aiid  market  is  not  so 
compactly  grouped   as  we  should  like,  nor 
quite  so  well  classified.     Among  the  condi- 
tions that  appear  to  us  to  be  of  crucial  im- 
portance, is   the  provision  of  at  least  two 
entrances  to  the   ground-floor,  so  that  the 
official,  municipal,  and  magisterial  businesses 
may  be   distinct    and   not   clash  with   one 
another.     The  sudden  fall  of  the  ground  has 
operated  against  sufficient  ingress  in  manj- 
cases,  but  the  public  hall  should  have  a  wide 
entrance,    out  of    the   way  of    the    offices. 
"  Thor  "  provides  two  entrances,  one  in  the 
centre  (carried  up  as  a  tower),  which  leads  to 
a  central  hall  and  staiixiase,  and  another  at 
the    east   side.     The    police   dei^artment   is 
located  towax-ds  Market-square,  the  justice 
and    municipal    offices    in    front,    and   the 
council  chamber  and  town  hall  on  the  first 
floor.     The  latter  is  placed  on  the  east  side, 
and  forms   a   cross  wing  with   gabled  end, 
pierced  by  three  windows   towards  Church- 
street.     The  council  chamber  is  at  the  west 
side,  and   flanks  the  front.     In  an  alterna- 
tive plan  the   author  shows  the  town  hall 
practically  isolated  at  the  east  end  from  the 
municipal    offices.     We  prefer    the   Classic 
design,  in  which  the  tower  forms  a  feature 
of  severe  outline,  dividing  the  two  parts  of 
the   structure.     The  front  of  tlie  assembly 
hall    has    a    tetrastyle    portico    (Ionic)   on 
a     podium.     The    council    chamber    forms 
a  well-proportioned   arcaded   centre  to  the 
official    block,    the     town     clerk     and    the 
mayor's  apartments  making  the  wings.    The 
borough  surveyor  is  located  in  the  east  wing 
in  rear,  and  the  court  forms  the  north  end  of 
the  west  wing.     The  cubing  is  taken  at  9d. 
a  foot,  and  that  of  the  town  hall  and  cellar- 
age at  8d.,  the  total  estimate  being  £35,000 
— very  good  prices.     The  perspective  of  the 
Gothic   design  is  weakly  drawn   in  pencil. 
"  1879  "  is  the  motto  of   another  very  able 
Gothic  design  of  a  domestic  character,  ■with 
mulhoned  windows  and  a  tower  entrance  to 
Church-street,  the  merits  of  which  are  woU 
represented  by    a  clever  sepia  perspective, 
pleasmgly    grouped    in     parts,     with     the 
public     hall    distinctly    pronounced     by    a 
broken   gable-end.      The    plan    is    on    the 
central  court  piinciiile.     There  are  two  good 
entrances,  one  to  the  court  and  another  to 
the  municipal   offices,   the   latter   being  in 
front  and  the  former  on  the   east  side  from 
the  square  level.     The  town  clerk  is  on  the 
left  of   entrance,  and  the   collector  and  gas 
and  water  inspectors  on  the  right,  approached 
from   a  central   hall,  a   little   on   one  side, 
lighted  by   a   centre  area.     The  sui-veyor's 
offices  are  well  placed  for  light  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  police-court  is  also  on  this  .side, 
well    lighted    from    the    square,    and    also 
from    the     area.      The     author   raises     his 
ground  floor    several    steps    from   Church- 
street.      AVe    do     not    like     the     position 
given     to     the     gas      and     water     offices, 
but  on  the  whole  the  plan  bears  evidence  of 
carefid    study ;    the  basement   is   tolerably 
lighted  by  a  middle  court,   and   the  lobby 
entrances  to  the  offices  on  groiuid  floor  arc 
desii'able  points.     The  public  hall  is  on  the 
eastern  side,  84ft.  by  4.3ft.     Referring  to  the 
market,   it  is  judiciously  aiTanged,  so  that 
tlie  space  for  potato  and  fish  may  separate 
the    old  houses   from   the    market   proper, 
which  is  covered   by  two   parallel   circular 
iron-ribbed  roofs,    ^vith   glass   on   Rendle's 
system   on   the   north   side.     Entrances  are 
provided  at  the  end,  and  also  later.ally.    The 
elevation  exhibits  a  clover  treatment  towards 
the  square.     The  cubing  is  783,814ft.  for  the 
town  hall,  put  at  UUd.— not  a  high  price  — 
including  fittings,  which  brings  the  estimate 
to  £34,293. 

We  now  come  to  .an  ably  plaimcd,  compact, 


and   well-balanced   arrangement  imder  the 
Shakcsiierian    motto    "As   You    Like  It," 
illustrated    by   19   drawings.      The   author 
has   boldly    departed    from    the   suggested 
position  of  market  by  interposing  the  pro- 
posed street  between  it  and  the  old  property 
on  the  west  side,   while  ho  has  placed  his 
fish   market   where    it   should  be,    on   the 
eastern   side.     Unquestionably,   this   devia- 
tion is  a  very  desirable  point :   it  detaches 
the   market  entirely,    and    we    consider  it 
to    be    the    strongest    point    of    the    plan 
imder     notice.      In      the     main     structure 
the  author  has  shown  also  considerable  sldll 
in  the  distribution  of  his  departments,  which 
are  of  the  fuU   areas   required,  and  are  well 
lighted,  and  provided   with   entrances — one 
in  the  centre  of  the  facade   for  the   general 
use  of  the  public,  and  the  other  at  the  north- 
cast  corner  for  the  police-court.     The  base- 
ment ax^pcars  to  be  one  of  the  liest  arrange- 
ments as  regards  the  separation  of  the  police 
and  colls  from  the  fire-brigade  and  sanitary 
departments ;    there    are   two   separate  en- 
trances facing   the  square,  and  another  for 
sanitary    inspector,    and   the   corridors   are 
tolerably  well  lighted,  with  domestic  offices 
in  front.     On  the   ground-floor  the  central 
entrance  is  made  an  imposing  feature,  having 
a  slightly   recessed  portico   of  six  columns, 
reached  by  several  steps.     The  square  ves- 
tibule leads  to  a  grand  staircase  immediately 
to  the  right,  and  to  a  wide  con-idor  running 
lengthwise,  but  returning  at  right  angles  to 
large  square    staii'-lobbies,   through  which 
light  is  obtained.     The  separation  of  vesti- 
bule  from  the    principal    s  aircase    by  an 
arcade,  and   the   symmetrical   arrangement 
of  the  main   corridors  are   cleverly  worked 
out ;  the  town-clerk's  offices  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  left  of  entrance,  approached 
by  the  corridor  and  lighted  from  the  front ; 
the  treasm-er  occupies  rooms  facing  the  west 
side,    while    the    piolice-com-t    and   magis- 
trates'  offices   make  the  eastern  side.      On 
the      north,      ample      lighted,       are      the 
borough     surveyor's      offices,      approached 
from  the  centre,  and  also  by  the  return  cor- 
ridor on  the  east  side.     The  staircases  at  the 
north  ends  of  these  corridors  give  access  to 
tlie   assembly  haU  at  its   ends,   and  to  the 
council  chamber  on  the  first  floor.     We  ob- 
serve a  separation  of  the  official  departments 
by   this  arrangement   of  corridors,  and  the 
gas  and  water  and  school-board  offices,  so 
much    in  use  by   the   ratepayers,  are   well 
placed  for   convenience   of  access.      In  the 
centre,    along  the   side   of    main   corridor, 
where  light  is  less   ample,  are    the   muni- 
ment and  safe-rooms.     As  regards  lighting, 
we  find,    although   no  areas   are   provided, 
there  will  be  direct  light  from  the  haU  win- 
dows,  besides   that  afforded  at  the  ends  of 
corridor.      The    great  hall  is    reached    by 
three  staircases,  and  is  placed  on  the  north 
side,     centrally    between    the    lateral    cor- 
ridors.     It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
corridors,  and  has  several  entrances  along  the 
side  and  at  the  two  ends.      There  is  a  raised 
orchestra  atthe  cast  end,  anda  narrow  gallery 
along   two   sides,    with  conveniences.     The 
hall  is  top-lighted  all   round  by   a  row  of 
dormer  windows   in  the  Mansard  roof,  and 
which  form  lunettes  in  the  cove  of  ceUing 
inteniaUy.  The  councd-chamber  andmayor's 
apartments  are  on  the  west  side.      The  hall 
and    court     are    well    proportioned.      The 
external     design     is    Classic     of     a    some- 
what   ambitious   tj-pe,    massively   grouped, 
resembling  in  its  chief  features  the  Bolton 
Town   -HaU.     We    shoidd    have    preferred 
a   curtailment   of    the    Coiinthian  portico, 
which  is  rather  overjjowering  for   the  con- 
tracted    site     facing     Church  -  street.      On 
the   whole,   however,    this  design    exliibits 
such  distinguished  merit  of  plan  and  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  parts  that  we  place 
it   high   in    the   competition.     Tlie   market 
structure  is  cleverly  treated.     The  roofing  is 
of  iron,  formed  in  three  main  parallel  roofs, 
with  a  domical  lantern  in  the  centre,  well 
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contrived  for  Hglit.  The  shops  sm-round 
the  market,  and  the  elevations  aud  details 
of  entrances  are  particidarly  characteristic 
and  well  worked  out.  The  cubing  is  worked 
out  at  l,081,G78ft.  priced  at  Td.,  and  the 
total  estimate  £34,948.  The  market  is 
priced  at  4d.,  and  comes  to  £10,844. 
"Municipal"  is  shown  by  a  well-di-awn 
and  highly-artistic  sepia  perspective  and 
elevation,  evincing  a  master's  hand  in  the 
de'ail.  Queen  Anne,  with  mixed  features, 
is  the  style  adopted,  picturesque  and  well 
broken,  but  too  domestic  in  feeling.  The 
plan  is  less  happy.  It  has  a  centre  stairs 
and  area  for  light,  and  two  parallel  corridors 
lighted  at  the  ends,  and  by  the  said  area 
On  the  ground-floor  the  town  clerk 
and  accountant  are  located  in  front, 
on  the  left  of  entrance  ;  the  gas  and  water 
department  is  to  the  east,  and  the 
sui-veyor  on  the  north  side.  The  borough 
court  occupies  the  west  side,  between  the 
corridors,  but  is  not  well  provided  with  en- 
trances. There  are  only  two  entrances,  one 
for  the  offices,  and  one  for  the  mayor.  These 
are  small  and  contracted,  the  municipal 
entrance  is  not  dignified  enough,  while  the 
tower  only  emphasises  the  munimcnt-rooui. 
The  assembly  hall,  90ft.  by  45ft.  is  on  the  cast 
side,  with  recessed  balcony  on  the  outside, 
but  the  hallis  unpronounced  in  the  front.  The 
corbelled  treatment  of  council  chamber  win- 
dows, the  gables,  and  tower  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  give  a  quaintness  to  the 
front ;  and  the  east-gallery  elevation  is  very 
piquant.  The  basement  is  comijact ;  there 
is  an  open  court  for  light  in  centre.  The 
estimate  for  town  hall  is  £34,884  ;  that  for 
the  market,  £14,500.  One  of  the  most 
artistic  Gothic  designs  bears  the  motto  from 
Goethe,  "  Only  Perfected  Strength  Discloses 
Grace."  It  is  illustrated  by  a  masterly  set  of 
drawings,  in  ink,  with  clever  sketches  of 
principal  entrance  and  details  of  hall.  The 
ground  pjlan  shows  a  tower  entrance  on 
south  side,  a  witnesses'  entrance  at  the 
south-west  angle,  and  a  central  hall  and 
corridors  suri'ounding  an  open  area.  The 
town  clerk's  offices  are  in  the  front,  and  the 
borough  court  on  the  west  sides ;  the  other 
departments  are  fairly  separated,  but  defec- 
tive in  the  entrances.  The  basement  is  ill- 
adjusted,  and  we  see  only  one  main  entrance. 
The  public-hall  is  on  the  west  side,  not  well 
proportioned,  but  made  aprominent  feature  of 
the  main  elevation.  Though  broadly  treated, 
the  elevation  wants  coherence  ;  the  muni- 
cipal offices  are  low  and  rather  miofficial 
looking,  and  the  detail  is  decidedly  too 
ecclesiastical  in  spirit.  An  alternative  Ee- 
naissance  design,  rather  frittered  ui  parts,  is 
shown.  The  plans  are  flashily  colom-ed  and 
finished.  The  cubmg  is  at  lid.  for  town 
hall  and  4d.  for  market,  and  the  estimates 
£34,000  for  the  town  hall  and  £14,350  for 
the  market.  "  Q.  E.  D."  This  is  also  a 
very  masterly  design,  conceived  in  a  species 
of  French  Gothic,  of  a  more  suitable  tj-pe 
than  the  last  mentioned.  A  tower,  dignified 
and  broadly  treated,  and  a  well-treated 
gabled  hall  with  angle  turret  on  the  east 
side  are  the  main  features  of  the  elevation, 
the  detail  being  excellent  of  its  kind.  The 
plan  is  generally  well  considered :  it  is 
arranged  upon  the  central  area  and  hall 
principle  ;  there  are  three  entrances  :  one  at 
the  west  side,  to  the  police-court,  a  central 
tower  entrance,  and  one  at  the  east  side.  The 
raimicipal  offices  are  well  cut  off  from  the 
police.  The  market  occupies  the  whole 
space,  and  is  roofed  in  three  span  roofs,  and 
its  elevation  is  well  treated  in  a  Late  Gothic. 
The  cubing  is  taken  at  9d.  a  foot  for 
town  haU,  and  3Jd.  for  market,  the 
estimates  being  £31,254  and  £14,771 
respectively.  "Hexagon"  is  another  clever 
dra\vn  and  tinted  set,  in  Gothic  ;  the  detail 
is  pm-c  enough,  but  too  elaborate,  and  the 
traceried  windows  to  the  committee-rooms 
are  a  little  out  of  keeping.  The  gabled  hall 
on  the  east  side  is  eniiched  with  bas-relief 


panels  between  the  windows.  Of  the  plan 
we  cannot  speak  much  in  commendation  :, 
there  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  ground 
floor,  the  large  groined  hall  is  wasteful  aud 
ill-lighted,  and  the  hexagon  lobby  strikes  us 
as  being  a  conceit  more  ingenious  than 
artistic.  The  approaches  to  the  offices  are 
too  crooked.  There  is  a  centre  hall  for  light. 
The  tower  is  graceful  in  outline,  and  the 
detail  and  termination  are  good ;  it  marks 
the  main  staircase.  The  plan  is  cubed  at  9d. 
for  the  town  hall  =  £32,959,  and  5d.  for  the 
market  =  £13,263.  "  Croquis."— The  de- 
sign under  this  motto  is  a  clever  Gothic 
conception,  introducing  French  Renaissance 
and  decided  Late  Gothic  features.  The  main 
entrance,  with  ramped  steps,  is  marked  by 
a  tower  flanked  by  circular  turre*  s,  and  the 
hall  is  an  imposing  gabled  mass,  with 
turrets  and  pointed  roofs  on  the  east  side. 
The  circular  turret  feature  is  overdone  ;  it  is 
shown  at  every  angle,  and  the  design  is 
rather  suggestive  of  a  residence  than  a 
mimicipal  building  suitable  to  Over  Darwen. 
The  entrance  leads  to  a  grand  hall  and  stair- 
case, lighted  by  an  open  court.  The  sur- 
veyor's offices  are  queerly  obtained  below  the 
assembly  hall,  while  the  pohce-court  entrance 
and  borough  court  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  space  on  the  east  side.  The  municipal 
offices  are  approached  by  corridors,  but  the 
departments  are  mixed  up  undesirably.  The 
markets  are  turned  with  the  axis  north  and 
south,  and  a  wide  street  is  provided  between 
it  and  the  old  buildings  -  a  point  we  have 
befoi-e  spoken  of  with  commendation.  The 
town- hall  is  cubed  at  lOd.  =  £35,600  ;  and 
the  market  at  5Jd.  =  £15,240. 

"  Motto  Plan." — This  is  upon  the  central 
hall  and  corridor  piinciple,  but  the  offices 
are  ill-arranged.  We  do  not  like  the  angle 
doorways,  nor  the  queerly-contrived  passages 
to  the  police-court  and  solicitors'  offices. 
The  public  hall  is  placed  east  and  west 
behind.  A  clever  and  elaborately-drawn  ink 
line  perspective,  with  central  tower,  accom- 
panies the  di-awings.  The  author  has  a 
lofty  and  dignified  tower,  but  it  is  spoilt  or 
rendered  somewhat  grotesque  by  the  circular 
quadrant-shaped  features  filling  up  the  outer 
angles,  which  are  really  nothing  but  porters' 
rooms  below  ;  the  tower  is  latlnT  cut  up,  and 
the  lofty  chimney  stacks  ovcrtopiiin;^'  the  side 
wings,  which  are  roofed  with  stiip-poiutcd 
hipped  roofs,  have  <an  exaggerated  effect. 
The  bays  to  council  chamber  and  the  offices 
on  right  are  scarcely  dignified  enough. 
The  estimates  are  £36,000  for  hall,  and 
£14,000  for  market. 

"  Central  Tower  "  is  a  design  of  a  Eenais- 
sance character,  I'ather  monotonous  in  its  fea- 
tiires.  The  market  house  is  arranged  upon 
the  suggested  lines,  and  is  roofed  in  three. 
The  town-hall  has  a  central  entrance  and 
corridor,  lighted  by  two  inner  courts — the 
surveyor  is  on  the  left  and  the  town  clerk  on 
the  right,  and  the  gas  and  water  in  the  rear. 
The  council  chamber  is  placed  at  the  south- 
east corner  and  the  hall  on  the  east  side 
(87ft.  by  43ft.).  Generally  the  internal 
access  is  faulty.  A  feebly  drawn  perspective 
accompanies  this  set.  It  is  cubed  at  lOd.  for 
the  offices,  and  the  estimates  are  £35,260  and 
£12,000.  "A  Rising  Borough  "  is  the  motto 
of  another  cleverly- treated  Mixed  Renais- 
sance di'sign,  more  English  and  Domestic  in 
spirit,  and  well  grouped,  but  the  defect,  of 
the  elevation  is  its  lowness.  It  has  not  the 
dignity  essential  to  a  town  hall,  however, 
and  we  say  this  without  underrating  its 
merits  artistically.  The  plan  adopts  the 
two-corridor  and  open-court  principle.  It 
has  a  corner  entrance  to  the  pohce-court  and 
a  tower  entrance  at  south-east  corner.  The 
police-court  occupies  the  space  between  the 
coiTidors.  The  cliief  public  offices  are  con- 
veniently placed  in  front.  The  great  hall, 
108ft.  by  58ft.,  exclusive  of  orchestra,  is  on 
the  east  side,  and  on  the  ground  floor  (a 
departure  from  the  suggested  instruc- 
tions), cut  off  by  a  corridor  below,  aud  by 


a  gallery  above.  The  buildings  are 
cubed  at  7id  for  the  town  haU  =  £33,536 
and  Gkl.  for  the  market  =  £14,370.  The 
market  building  is  well  separated  from  old 
property  by  a  cart-road  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  author  shows  a  row  of  proj)Osed 
shops  in  Railway-road  on  the  east  side.  The 
market  is  roofed  mth  three  parallel  hipped 
roofs  with  centre  lantern,  and  a  very  sensible 
treatment  of  the  market  entrances  with  some 
good  details  of  roof  are  shown.  ' '  St.  George ' ' 
is  perhaps  inspired  by  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall,  as  it  certainly  vaguely  suggests  that 
source.  The  drawings  at  any  rate  do  not  do 
it  justice.  The  entrances  are  inadequate  and 
poor,  and  one  of  the  inner  corridors  is  ill- 
lighted.  There  is  a  central  staircase.  The 
public  hall  is  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
borough  court  and  council  chamber  on  the 
east ;  but  the  departments  are  not  well 
classified.  An  alternative  design  exhibits  an 
ill-balanced  and  drawn  Classical  composi- 
tion, the  tower  and  hall  forming  a  one-sided 
overpowering  mass  on  the  west  side.  1  he 
e.stunates  are  £33,080  and  £12,500.  "  Caer 
Lleon."  This  is  a  fourteenth  century  Gothic 
building,  domestic  and  florid  m  character, 
shown  in  two  neat  line  elevations.  The 
pruicipal  features  are  corbelled  oriels,  and  a 
central  tower  to  the  south  front.  The  oriels 
are  roofed  by  steep  roofs,  but  the  tower 
termination  is  too  heavy.  There  is  a  central 
vestibule  and  stall's  leading  to  a  general  hall 
and  two  lateral  corridors  lighted  at  one  end ; 
these  leai  to  the  accountant  s  and  surveyor's 
offices  on  the  left  and  right  respectively. 
The  town  clerk's  offices  are  at  the  east 
end,  and  certainly  not  in  a  good  position, 
while  they  are  approached  by  a  narrow, 
badly-lighted  passage.  The  public  hall  is 
on  the  north  side,  100ft.  by  45ft.,  not  very 
well  placed  foraccess.  The  market  is  roofed  m 
one  span  iron  roof,  with  ridge  lantern.  The 
prices  for  cubing  are  lOd.  for  the  town  hall, 
and  5d.  for  the  market,  and  the  total  esti- 
mate for  the  former  is  £32,726,  and  of  the 
latter  £17,257.  Wo  may  briefly  notice  two 
or  thi-ee  other  designs.  "Let  there  be 
Light  "  is  in  an  attenuated  and  feeble  kind 
of  Gothic,  with  pointed  windows,  and  lofty, 
badly-proportioned  tower.  There  is  a  grand 
st.airs  in  the  centre,  with  area  for  light,  and 
surromiding  corridors — an  extremely  expen- 
sive and  undesirable  plan.  The  offices  arc 
not  economically  disposed,  and  there  is 
waste  space  in  lobby  and  narrow  passage  to 
w.  c.  The  borough  court  is  on  the  north- 
west corner,  and  the  to^\Ti  clerk  offices  in 
front  awkwardly  managed  as  regards  the 
doorways.  There  is  but  one  entrance  to  the 
groimd  floor.  The  market  is  spoilt  by  corner 
roofs,  which  have  a  flimsy,  toy-like  effect. 
"Pax  et  Labor  "  is  a  poorly-drawn,  florid 
Italian  design,  with  tower  adorned  by  over- 
hanging turrets  and  cupola.  The  plan  is 
hopelessly  confused  and  frittered  away, 
and  the  corridors  have  borrowed  light.  The 
hall,  76ft.  by  54ft.,  is  out  of  all  proportion. 
"  Plan  in  Circle  "  is  also  too  extravagant  in 
the  hall  and  corridors. 

Artistically  treated  is  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be. ' ' 
The  elevation  is  in  a  highly  elaborate  French 
Renaissance,  with  cii'cidar  corner  turrets, 
but  too  domestic  and  expensive  in  detail. 
The  faults  of  the  plan  are  :  inadequate 
entrances,  there  being  only  one,  bad  Ughting 
of  corridors,  and  bad  proportions  of  assembly- 
hall  on  the  west  side,  which  is  qidte  square, 
with  two  rows  of  pillars.  An  alternative 
plan  m  Gothic  shows  more  compact  arrange- 
ment ^vitll  front  hall,  and  a  separate 
entrance  to  court.  This  design  is  uncommonly 
like  a  church,  while  the  market  is  in  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
roofs,  galleries,  and  all,  and  has  a  fleche  in 
centre.  The  Italian  elevation  is  more  cha- 
racteristic. The  author  sends,  in  all,  22 
dl•a^vings,  many  displayuig  considerable 
skill  in  draughtsmanship. 

We  have  thought  the  merits  of  the  designs 
deserved  a  rather  particular  notice,  and  have 
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therefore  gone  into  some  detail.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  plans  divide  themselves  into  those 
lighted  from  without  and  those  by  centre 
coiuts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  which  is 
the  most  desirable  mode  of  lighting.  The 
to%\Ti  hall  plot  does  not  cover  a  large  area, 
and,  therefore,  wo  should  prefer  a  design 
which  dispensed  with  inner  areas,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  provision  of  sufficient 
entrances,  so  as  to  separate  the  judicial  and 
police  from  the  official  departments,  ought 
obviously  to  be  one  of  the  determining 
principles  ;  the  next  should  be  well-lighted 
corridors,  and  the  absence  of  dark  comers 
and  wasteful  spaces.  The  public  h.all  should 
be,  if  possible,  capable  of  separation  from 
the  offices,  so  that  it  may  bo  used  for  assem- 
blies without  intei'fering  with  the  muni- 
cipal business.  There  are  many  other  details, 
though  of  lesser  importance,  to  which  wo 
have  not  i-eferrod,  such  as  the  means  of 
warming  and  ventilation ;  to  these  Mr. 
Waterhouse  will,  no  doubt,  direct  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  we  think  the  points  we  have  sug- 
gested should  determine  the  selection  in  the 
iirst  instance.  The  appointment  of  so  emi- 
nent an  architect  is  a  guarantee  of  straight- 
forward dealing  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  has,  apparently,  largely 
influenced  the  competitors  in  adopting  the 
Gothic  style.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  designs  are  all  conceived  in  this  style. 
We  rather  wonder,  seeing  the  conditions 
left  this  point  open,  that  so  few  Classic  or 
Ecnaissance  designs  have  been  sent  in. 
Wo  find,  locally,  a  strong  predisposition 
in  favour  of  a  Free  Classic  type  of  structure, 
dignified  in  its  loading  featm-es  and  lines, 
that  shall  harmonise  with  the  predominant 
square  and  hoiizontal  masses  of  the  existing 
ai'chitecture.  The  durable  and  warm-coloured 
sandstone  foimd  in  the  district  supplies 
another  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  style 
we  have  indicated.  Any  displaj-  of  towers 
and  turrets,  pointed  and  elaborate  details, 
would  appear  to  be  ridicidously  out  of 
place  in  this  sombre  working  town  of  Lanca- 
shire. 


PARIS  EXHIBITIO>f  OF  1878  -FEEXCH 
OFFICIAL  EEPOKT  ON  DEAWIXa. 

IN  conseqiience  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
vote  allotted  by  Parliament  to  our 
English  Eoyal  Commissioners,  we  are  to 
have  no  official  reports  by  our  own  country 
men  upon  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at 
Paris  last  year.  We  are,  therefore,  com 
l^olled  to  rely  upon  foreigners  for  skilled 
technical  reports  upon  tlie  results  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  for  estimations  of  the  degree 
of  progress  or  otherwise  which  was  therein 
manifested,  as  contrasted  with  previous 
similar  international  gatherings.  The  re- 
ports ijrcsented  by  the  French  themselves 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  but  most 
European  countries  deputed  experts  in  the 
various  departments  of  industiy,  science, 
and  art  to  proceed  to  Paris  and"  to  furnish 
official  statements  of  their  opinions,  which 
have,  many  of  them,  appeared  as  Government 
papers. 

Few  of  the  reports  whicli  have  hitherto 
been  published  present  mor(>  jioints  of 
interest  than  that  prepared  by  M.  A.  Ottin, 
the  Governiuent  inspector  for  instruction  in 
drawing  in  the  Paris  communal  schools. 
This  report  is  dedicated  to  his  chief,  M. 
Greard,  the  Inspector-General  for  Public 
Instruction  in  France.  It  is  specially  valu- 
able to  English  readers,  as  afFordhig  the 
results  of  carefid  observations  by  one  well 
able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  the  system  pursued 
in  the  Government  Schools  "of  Art  in  this 
country,  and  as  giving  a  brief  but  com- 
pendious statement  of  the  various  methods 
of  art-teaching  adopted  throughout  Europe. 
M.  Ottin  divides  his  essay  into  tliree  sec- 
tions—first, the   teaching  of   drawing  pre- 


vious to  the  date  of  the  Exhibition  ;  second, 
a  visit  to  the  Exhil)ition  of  1878  ;  thirdly 
(conclusion),  in  what  way  should  dra\ving 
form  part  of  a  general  coiu-se  of  education, 
and  how  must  we  proceed  in  order  to  render 
such  teaching  more  common  ' 

The  report  opens  with  a  n'sumi  of  the 
results  of  previous  Exhibitions,  and  the 
author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  important 
influence  for  good  upon  our  English  manu- 
factures which  was  exercised  by  the  Man- 
chester Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  E.xhibition,  he  tells  us, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  the  success  of  which  induced 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium  to 
found  similar  institutions ;  and,  according 
to  M.  Ottin,  the  effect  of  these  collec- 
tions upon  the  taste  of  our  designers  was 
so  remarkable  that  as  far  back  as  18G9  it 
was  admitted  in  France  that  in  many  direc- 
tions in  which  we  were  previously  far  behind 
them  we  liad  caught  them  up,  and  even  in 
some  instances  surpassed  them.  It  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  commer- 
cial statistics  of  France  and  other  European 
countries  jirove  that  the  export  of  art  manu- 
factures from  France  has,  since  18G9,  been 
constantly  decreasing,  whei-eas  the  produe- 
tion  of  all  the  other  countries  in  these 
categories  is  on  the  increase. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  1867  Exhibition 
M.  Ottin  states  that  here,  for  the  Hrst  time, 
was  collected  <a  series  of  the  works  produced 
in  the  art  schools  of  England,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.  France  could  then  show 
but  little  to  compete  with  these  useful  institu- 
tions, which  were  at  the  same  time  nurseries 
for  qualified  teachers  of  elementary  drawing 
and  me.ans  for  the  education  of  the  national 
taste.  She  possessed,  says  he,  it  was  true, 
the  Central  Union  for  the  Fine  Aits  Applied 
to  Industiy,  a  private  society  founded  in 
order  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  French  taste, 
and  to  direct  and  encourage  the  efforts  both 
of  the  artist  and  the  manufacturer. 

A  brief  description  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Union  Centrale  follows  : — The 
institution  occupies  an  extensive  site  in  the 
midst  of  the  chief  art  industries  of  Paris, 
and  consists  of  a  public  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  a  museum  ;  both  are  open  gratui- 
tously to  the  working  classes,  and  plaoebefore 
them  examples  of  the  art  manufactures  of 
all  times  and  all  countries.  A  largo  hall  is 
set  aside  for  conferences,  and  biennial  exhi- 
bitions are  held,  which  consist  mainly  of 
loan  collections  contributed  by  the  chief 
amateurs  of  Fr.ance. 

In  1SG9,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  of 
these  exhibitions,  an  International  Congress 
was  convened,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  to  which  representa- 
tives from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe 
were  delegated,  and  which  jdelded  impor- 
tant results.  Before  proceeding  further, 
M.  Ottin  describes  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawinjc  propounded  by  Gerard  do 
Lairesse,  published  in  Amsterdam,  in  1719 — 
Tisehebein,  of  Berlin  ;  Ramsauer,  of  Ivordon, 
and  Boniface,  at  Paris,  in  1823.  Passing 
on  to  more  modern  systems,  he  anal5'ses 
those  of  MM.  Daix  and  Patroit,  and  the 
plan  advocated  by  the  brothers  Dupuis. 
His  own  system,  now  in  general  use  in  the 
Paris  communal  schools,  he  modestly  rele- 
gates to  the  appendix.  Coming  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  he  quotes  the 
report  of  the  working-men  delegates,  who 
seem  to  have  fallen  foul  of  the  almost 
universal  badness  of  the  drawing  copies  in 
use  on  the  Continent.  They  say  "  the  study 
of  the  geometrical  principle  in  teaching  is 
applied  in  all  cases  with  more  or  less  success, 
particularly  in  Germany  ;  but  nearly  eveiy- 
where,  in  spite  of  the  sensible  and  system- 
atic elementary  teaching,  we  find  the  per- 
nicious system  is  prevalent  of  giving  ex- 
amples to  bo  copied  (principally  to  the 
advanced  students),  and  these  drawings, 
almost  without   exception,  under  the  pre- 


tence of    being   simi^le,  are   very  bad  and 
abominable  in  point  of  taste." 

M.  Ottin  next  examines  certain  American 
systems,  and  gives  some  examples  of  those 
proposed  by  Marcius  Wilson,  of  New  York ; 
Walter  Smith,  of  Boston  ;  and  Frank  Abom, 
of  Cleveland. 

Returning  to  Parisian  schools,  he  ex- 
plains the  methods  of  M.  Lecoq  and  of  M. 
Darchez,  and  concludes  the  first  section  of 
his  subject  with  the  following  general  obser- 
vations : — 

"  This  long  list  of  official  and  other 
methods  of  teaching,  though  I  have  abridged 
it  to  the  utmost,  is  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  systems.  All 
the  plans  to  which  I  have  referred,  as,  in 
fact,  all  our  routine  courses  of  art  teaching, 
show  at  a  glance  the  desire  to  arrive  at  some 
means  of  rendering  the  teaching  of  drawing 
more  general,  but  how  is  it  i^roposed  to 
attain  this  end  ?  Up  to  the  present  time, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  drawing  has  been 
badly  taught.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  attempted 
to  begin  from  the  wrong  end,  seeing  that  by 
the  existing  plan  we  only  learn  how  to  look  at 
an  object  when  we  know  how  it  is  drawn. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  indisput.able  that  we 
should  be  doing  a  real  service  to  all  classes, 
even  to  those  making  art  their  vocation,  if 
at  the  very  commencement  of  their  educa- 
tion, at  the  age  when  the  child  loams 
rapidly  and  retains  for  so  long  the  facts  we 
teach  it,  if  it  were  possible  by  the  study  of 
what  we  may  term  a  species  of  geometrical 
alphabet,  easy  to  understand  and  to  teach, 
and  amusing  in  practice :  if,  in  short, 
we  coidd  bestow  on  him  that  very 
necessary  acquirement,  the  power  of  mea- 
suring rapidly  and  truthfidly  by  the  eye. 
In  this  respect  we  agree  entirely  with  M. 
Buisson,  the  writer  of  the  Ar-t  Report  on  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  when  he  says—'  Learn- 
ing to  draw  is,  in  fact,  learning  to  see  and 
to  form  a  true  estimate  of  what  we  see. 
Before  endeavouring  to  imitate  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pupil  should  impress  well  upon  his 
mind  the  nature  of  his  model  or  copy,  and 
that  he  should  thoroughly  understand  what 
he  wishes  to  reproduce.  The  arrangement 
of  the  chief  lines,  then-  true  proportions  and 
their  mutual  relations  to  one  another  consti- 
tute the  leading  characteristics  of  every  object. 
To  represent  these  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant task  of  the  draughtsman.'  All  this  is 
very  true,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
M.  Buisson  was  able  to  see  that  this  was  what 
many  people  were  in  search  of  ;  but  in  order 
to  attain  to  this  we  need  the  means  and  the 
appliances  for  learning  to  see,  and  professors 
to  practise  these  methods.  Up  till  now  the 
school  machinery  for  instruction  in  drawing 
has  absolutely  uo  existeace  in  France  ;  and 
M.  Buisson  justly  states  on  this  point  that 
'  even  in  the  normal  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  a  more  rigorous  programme,  a  better 
choice  of  copies,  and  a  regular  course  of  rational 
study  should  bo  introduced  in  order  to  regu- 
late with  greater  precision  the  teaching  of 
the  masters,  and  to  guide  in  a,  better  spirit 
the  training  of  the  pupils.'  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, but  one  remark  to  add  to  these 
judicious  observations  :  that  is,  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  merely  to  wish  for  good 
regulations  and  good  masters,  but  wo  must 
aff'ord  the  means  of  obtaining  these  advan- 
tages ;  they  are  both  equally  desirable,  for 
we  have  not  yet  secured  a  methodical  sj-stem. 
No  such  thing  exists  as  a  trained  body  of 
masters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
teaching,  we  remain  for  ever  under  the  sway 
of  those  empiric  doctiines  which  form  our 
daily  routine." 

The  second  section,  the  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1878,  opens  with  Eng- 
land and  the  South  Kensington  S(;hools. 
M.  Ottin  appears  to  have  been  misled  in 
certain  material  facts  with  regard  to  the 
National  Art  Training  School.  Thus,  he 
says,  that  admission  to  the  schools  can  only 
be  obtained  after  an  examination  in  drawing, 
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■whicli  excludes  begiimers ;  and  lie  states 
also,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  who 
desire  to  bs  trained  as  masters  have  to  be 
examined  in  every  group  of  subjects  taught 
in  the  school.  The  truth  being  that  the 
institution  at  South  Kensington  is  a  training- 
school  for  art  masters,  at  "which  also  a 
certain  niunbor  of  students  are  taught 
drawing  on  payment  of  fees.  He  gives  the 
outline  of  the  com-se  of  study  correctly,  and 
praises  the  way  in  which  designing  for 
manufacturers  is  systematically  taught.  He 
finds  fault  with  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  outlining  from  copies  and  from  the  cast, 
and  with  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
shading  in  chalk.  In  these  works,  he  says, 
"  the  object  appears  to  be  to  rival,  in  rigorous 
exactness,  the  photograph,  though  the  result 
is  tame,  cold,  and  lifeless."  When  he  criti- 
cises the  paintings,  he  says,  "the  heads 
painted  from  natm-e  are  much  better,  but 
one  sees  in  them  traces  of  labour  :  this  is  the 
general  defect  of  the  English  school.  A 
precious  defect,  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  conscientiousness  and  love  of  truth. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  really  true  that 
they  have  stUl  to  acquire,  more  especially 
in  sculpture."  Speaking  of  om-  English  fine 
arts,_M.  Ottin  says,  "  The  copy  of  detail  only 
requires  patience ;  Art  has  quite  another 
vocation  :  it  seizes  instantaneously  on  an  im- 
pression ;  it  preserves  it;  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity— which  is  often  very  apparent — of 
its  rendering,  conveys  to  the  spectator  this 
original  impression,  and  leads  him  to  supply 
all  the  detail  which  has  been,  one  may 
almost  say,  skilfully  neglected,  but  the 
omission  of  which  never  gives  us  any  cause 
for  regret." 

With  respect  to  English  industrial  exhibits 
at  Paris,  we  read  as  follows  :— "The  Exhibi- 
tion of  EngUsh  Art  Manufactm-es  fm-nishes 
important  evidence  of  the  influence  for  good 
which  has  been  exercised  by  the  valuable 
museum  at  South  Kensington.  In  cabinet- 
making,  jeweUeiy,  pottery,  and  certain 
textile  fabrics  for  fm-niture,  wo  see  signs 
of  immense  progress  since  the  last  Ex- 
hibitions at  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  furniture, 
above  all  things,  the  English  stiU  remain 
English,  and  they  are  qiute  right.  In 
other  things,  as,  for  instance,  in  jewellery, 
and  especially  in  potteiy,  one  sees  too  often 
the  influence,  and  sometimes  the  actual 
handiwork,  of  French  artists  and  craftsmen." 
M.  Ottin  concludes  by  lamenting  the  entii-e 
absence  from  the  EngUsh  section  of  all 
examples  of  elementary  teaching  in  di-aw- 
ing,  and  tells  us  he  failed,  after  due  inquiry, 
to  obtain  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  works  done  in  the  public  schools  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Eussia, 
Canada,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Japan,  are  in  turn  examined  and  commented 
upon  in  this  report ;  and  a  lengthy  exposi- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  Prance  and  her 
colonies  completes  the  second  section.  From 
the  conclusion,  forming  Section  III.  space 
only  remains  to  us  for  a  very  short  extract, 
which  is  from  the  resume  of  the  report,  and 
conveys  the  gist  of  M.  Ottin's  observations. 

"  By  the  simplest  of  means  we  can  acquire 
a  power  of  accurate  observation,  we  can 
render  our  hard  skilful,  and  we  can  exercise 
oui-  perceptive  faculties.  Let  us,  then,  teach 
our  childien  how  to  see  and  to  obsen'e  ;  and 
since  we  are  Frenchmen,  and  desire  to  re- 
main truly  French,  both  in  our  drawing  and 
in  our  feeluigs,  let  us  give  them  a  faculty 
which  shall  lead  them,  if  not  to  art  itself,  at 
least  to  the  appreciation  thereof,  by  the 
culture  of  theii-  individual  tastes,  intelli- 
gently trained  and  dii-ccted  by  theii-  own 
efforts.  Let  us  point  out  to  them  the  eternal 
source  of  the  beautiful :  the  truthful.  Let 
us  ever  seek  our  inspiration  from  nature, 
and  endeavour  to  translate  her  by  our  own 
means  and  powers,  and  for  our  own  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.      To  do  this  we  may  find 


it  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  engraft  this 
absolute  truth  in  nature  upon  the  works  of 
the  past ;  but  in  every  case,  let  us  ever 
remember  that,  as  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  so  well 
says,  '  These  works  arise  out  of  needs  and 
wants  of  a  community  which  constantly 
moidds  and  transforms  itself.  Never  let 
us  endeavour  to  imitate  this  thing  or  that 
thing,  but  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  mate- 
rials which  surround  us,  of  the  natural 
objects  which  are  ever  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  shall  then  have  an  art  of  ova-  own,  and 
of  our  own  time.  Let  us  work  as  the  men 
worked  who  have  gone  before  us  ;  let  us 
study  not  to  imitate  them,  but  to  attain  to 
the  same  results  as  they  achieved  ;  let  us  do 
OS  they  did,  but  not  do  v:hat  they  did.'  " 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION  PRIZE 
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[second  notice.] 

ONE  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  annual  exhibition  of 
the  leading  works  of  our  schools  of  Art,  is 
that  it  affords  not  only  an  excellent  test  of 
the  progress  of  Art  culture  in  the  country, 
but  it  also  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  different  branches  of 
Art  education,  and  the  influences  of  certain 
industries  and  modes  of  teaching.  To  begin 
with  the  study  of  the  antique,  we  cannot 
overlook,  for  instance,  the  manifestation  of 
distinct  individualities  in  the  drawing  of 
such  academic  models  of  sculpture  as  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
the  LaocoiJn,  or  the  Discobolus.  Even  all 
the  restraints  of  official  instruction  do  not 
prevent  the  student  from  showing  his  own 
interpretation  and  mode  of  execution.  This 
year  the  capitals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
bear  away  the  palm  in  di-awiug  from  the 
antique,  and  we  can  almost  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  two  centres  of  teaching.  The 
gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Jas. 
Catenhead,  Edinburgh,  for  a  half-di-aped 
figure,  apparently  a  Venus.  The  drawing  is 
vigorous  though  graceful,  and  the  flgm-e 
weU -proportioned.  N.Hill,  of  Dublin,  caiTies 
away  the  sUver  medal  for  a  drawuig  less 
refined,  but  displaying  good  outline  and 
foreshortening ;  the  same  prize  being  taken 
by  F.  H.  Serrmgton,  of  St.  Martin's, 
Castle-street,  for  the  same  figure  but  back 
view,  and  by  Mary  H.  Sm-eime,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  some  cleverly  executed  drawings  from 
busts.  Among  the  bronze  medal  drawings  is 
one  of  the  Discobolus  oy  Lily  ScheU  (Brigh- 
ton) as  a  drawing  of  considerable  merit  and 
truthfulness  in  the  limbs,  and  both  the  ladies 
last  mentioned  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  other  departments.  Silver  medals  are 
also  awarded  to  Walter  H.  Roe,  of  South 
Kensington,  and  to  Mary  Hope,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  broad  and  sMlful  figure  di-aw- 
ing.  J.  Speirs  and  J.  M.  Gray,  of  the  latter 
city,  obtain  bronze  medals.  The  group  of 
Wrestlers,  by  C.  J.  Adams,  Leicester,  is 
certainly  creditable ;  while  E.  Gibson,  of 
Bloomsbury,  is  well  desei-ving  of  the  book 
prize  he  has  won  for  his  LaocoiJn,  though 
we  think  the  drawing  of  M.  L.  Menpes  is 
better.  Ho-.^orary  awards  are  given  to  W. 
P.  Watson,  G.  Hare  Cartlidge,  and  Sophia 
Broad,  for  drawings  from  the  antique. 

Figure-drawing  from  life  makes  a  large 
feature  in  this  year's  exhibition.  Stanley 
Berkeley,  of  the  Lambeth  School,  wins  the 
gold  medal,  for  a  standuig  figure,  and  Edith 
Savill,  of  Lambeth,  the  sdvcr  medal,  for  a 
draiving  of  a  girl.  W.  Davis,  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  Emma  Osman,  South  Kensington,  are 
also  recipients  of  silver  medals,  for  care- 
fully-drawn figures.  Much  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  life  models,  and  against  academic 
ideals  of  the  human  figure.  The  former,  no 
doubt,  is  favourable  to  the  development  of 
invention  and  freedom,  and  no  artist  can 
become  a  master  of  the  figm-e  without  the 
training  the  living  model   affords.     It  has 


been  ui-ged,  on  the  other  hand,  with  con- 
siderable truth,  that  the  Greek  ideal  tends 
rather  to  stifle  originality,  and  to  make  the 
student  a  copyist,  and  unable  to  produce 
works  of  art.  Plato  and  Winckclmann  are 
said  to  have  been  set  up  as  supreme,  and 
their  ideals  of  the  beautifid  to  be  accepted 
without  question.  Yet  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  system  amounts  to  this  : 
that  ideal  art  copj-ism  makes  more 
imitators  than  original  artists — a  defect 
certainly,  but  one  attributable  mainly 
to  the  system  of  teaching  inculcated,  which 
denies  to  the  student  all  personality  by 
never  allowing  him  any  means  of  studying 
the  figure  which  the  ancient  Greelis  pos- 
sessed. The  proper  corrective  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  modelling  from  life,  and  in 
compositions  of  a  decorative  character.  The 
task  of  simply  copying  a  figure,  while  it  may 
teach  the  student  proi^ortion  and  outline, 
does  not  give  him  that  knowledge  of  actual 
expression  and  movement,  which  was  the  mo- 
tive of  Greek  art.  Wliat  we  deplore  is  that 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce 
modem  life  in  our  art. 

Turning  to  the  studies  in  oil,  we  find  some 
very  creditable  works.  These  mainly  repre- 
sent stiU-life  subjects,  in  which  grouping, 
drawing,  and  colour  are  developed.  Mr.  0. 
M.  Wood,  of  Bloomsbiu-y,  takes  the  gold 
medal  this  year.  The  subject  is  a  jai-  and 
fiowers,  skilfully  grouped  with  accessories, 
that  do  not  destroy  the  unity  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  reflection  of  the  vase  in  the 
mirror,  the  rich  bronze  yellow  background, 
and  the  blue  Doultou  ware,  are  admir-ably 
painted  with  much  breadth  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  colour.  The  group  by  W.  MiUs, 
of  Birmingham,  which  obtains  a  silver  medal, 
is  another  skilfully  composed  subject,  in- 
cluding earthenware  pottery,  a  bronze 
plate,  and  a  nautilus  shell.  'The  drawing 
and  modelling  are  careful,  and  the  harmony 
of  coloui-  in  the  yellow  and  blue  jai-s,  and 
the  reflected  light,  clever.  The  violin  and 
group  of  music-books,  by  W.  M.  Spittle, 
Birmingham  (silver  medal),  is  truthful. 
Birmingham  carries  another  prize  (bronze), 
awarded  to  Claude  Pratt,  for  a  group  of 
jars  and  books,  wliich,  to  our  minds,  is 
more  creditable  than  the  group  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  the  subject  being  a  metal  jug 
and  earthenware.  Mary  West,  of  London, 
well  deserves  the  silver  medal  for  her  group, 
composed  of  a  ham,  a  loaf,  and  cheese,  in 
which  the  chiaroscuro  is  excellent,  and  the 
coloiuing  mellow  and  broadly  treated.  We 
notice  also  studies  by  J.  F.  Walker  (Bir- 
mingham) of  vases,  box,  &c.,  relieved  by  a 
green  curtain ;  by  T.  Alison  (Edinburgh) 
and  Annie  HastUng  (Manchester)  excellent 
groups  of  birds  and  cabbage.  The  last 
lady's  study  of  lobsters  is  also  masterly 
in  drawing  and  colour,  and  we  must  con- 
gratulate her  broad  handling.  Her  flowers 
and  onions  are  also  faithful.  Other  cleverly 
executed  studies  in  oil  are  noticeable, 
but  in  some  of  them  the  effect  is  pain- 
fully lost  in  crowded  accessories ;  and  in 
others,  by  defective  composition  in  out- 
line and  coloirr.  We  must  not  overlook 
one  or  two  highly  -  finished  studies  by 
students  of  South  Kensington.  Walter 
Wallis's  composition,  a  carved  chair  with  a 
bronze  cup,  and  a  rich  background  of 
Turkey  rug,  deserves  its  reward — the  gold 
medal,  and  we  also  note  a  similar  group  by 
George  Trobridge.  In  the  water-colour 
studies  we  find  the  highest  prize  is  a  silver 
medal,  won  by  Mary  H.  Sm-enne,  Edin- 
bm-gh,  for  a  soft,  skilfully-manipulated, 
and  quietly  composed  group  of  pitchers  and 
oil  utensils.  The  objects  are  very  artisti- 
cally disposed ;  there  are  no  imneoessary 
adjuncts,  nothing  to  distract  the  eye,  and 
the  drawing,  modelling,  and  shading  are 
perfect.  Surely  a  gold  medal  might  have 
boon  bestowed,  as  the  work  is  one  that  far 
surpasses  in  artistic  execution  many  other 
subjects  for  which  silver  medals  have  been 
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awai-ded.  We  cannot  conceive,  also,  how  so 
cleTcr  a  di-awiiag  as  a  group  of  musical 
instniuients,  cup  with  asters,  and  chest,  by 
J.  Kelly  (Southampton),  could  have  been 
valued  so  low  as  to  receive  a  book  prize  ;  its 
chief  fault  is  the  crowding  of  the  objects. 
Another  clever  composition,  a  shell  and  jar, 
with  rich  background,  takes  another  book 
prize.  The  dish  of  fruit  by  F.  Harris 
(Lincoln)  is  feelingly  rendered,  and  is  worth 
a  sUvcr  instead  of  a  bronze  medal.  Wo  may 
mention,  also,  a  clever  study  of  open  books, 
&c.,  by  Jessie  Douglas,  of  Belfast,  and 
other  sldlfully-coloured  subjects  by  Moore, 
Barber,  James,  Willrinson,  F.  Morley,  W. 
Ferguson,  LoveU. 

A  few  admirable  studies  of  heads  in  oU  and 
water- coloiu-  are  to  be  seen.  W.  J.  Boyd, 
Birmingham,  gets  a  sUver  medal  for  a  head 
of  a  negro  well  expressed  ;  and  that  of  a  girl 
by  r.  Sugars,  Manchester,  iu  water-colour 
is  skilfully  di-a-mi.  We  remark  also  that 
the  crayon  studies  are  numerous ;  Mr.  W. 
Alexander,  Salisbury,  obtains  a  medal  for 
an  excellent  di-awing  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy ; 
and  Xelly  Ericksen,  Lambeth,  a  bronze  for 
a  head  of  a  man. 

Among  the  dra'wings  of  bronzes  and 
enamels  we  must  notice  J.  Clark's  studies  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Eoman,  Eomanesque, 
German,  and  Italian  specimens,  all  dra^\-n 
and  colom-ed  wit^  much  power  and  feelin;^. 
They  receive  a  gold  medal ;  the  silver  one 
being  awarded  to  W.  P.  Watson  for  illustra- 
tions of  enamels.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ehead  takes  a 
gold  medal  for  a  design  for  a  vase  with  figiu-e 
subjects  delicately  di'awn  in  sepia,  but  we 
are  unable  to  admii-e  the  outline.  The 
author's  frieze  for  a  -nnne  fountain  is  a  clever 
Bacchanalian  group.  We  do  not  admire  the 
very  commonplace  vase  which  obtains  a 
bronze  ;  it  has  no  base.  The  few  other 
works  we  observe  in  this  class  are  scarcely 
equal  to  fonner  efforts.  Drawings  in 
sepia  from  the  cast  are  always  a  large  fea- 
tm-e  in  these  exhibitions.  This  year  G.  H. 
Elliott,  Bradford,  obtains  a  silver  medal  for 
a  frieze  of  Byzantine  design  with  foliage  and 
bii'ds  entwined.  The  drawing  is  distin- 
guished for  spirited  execution  and  careful 
shading.  W.  H.  Banks,  Eotherham,  wins 
another  for  a  Eoman  freize  in  which  the 
foliage  is  well  drawn  and  modelled  ;  and 
Alice  PeiTy  a  bronze  for  a  French  capital. 
A  bronze  is  also  obtained  by  J.  Craven, 
Portsmouth,  for  ornament ;  and  a  book  prize 
by  J.  H.  Guild,  Edinburgh,  for  a  Classic 
cornice  with  Hon's  head.  We  observe  one 
or  two  well-di'awn  copies  of  spandrel  and 
frieze  ornament.  In  addition  to  the  works 
of  a  decorative  kind  noticed  in  our  last,  we 
may  mention  a  few  other  designs  sent  in  for 
the  Owen  Jones'  prizes.  For  instance,  J.  A. 
Stamp  has  a  clever  sepia  drawing  for  a 
dining-room  buffet,  but  it  lacks  gradation  of 
parts,  and  the  top  is  very  heavj-.'  M.  Haye's 
(Limerick)  design  for  a  vestibule  ceiling  is 
qmet  in  colom-,  and  the  design  is  far  better 
than  the  prize  design  we  noticed  last  week. 
The  same  student's  decoration  for  dining- 
room  wall  is  much  too  red.  Other  works 
show  labour,  but  a  need  of  refinement  and 
knowledge  of  dctad.  We  must  also  mention 
some  cleverly-drawn  designs  for  screens, 
with  painted  canvas  panels  excellent  in 
colour  and  outline,  by  J.  Harsman  and  T. 
Meldrum  ;  and  door-panels  by  Edey. 

The  studies  of  ornament,  from  Classical 
and  Mediaeval  examples,  are,  as  usual, 
numerous,  and  show  that  omaTuontal  design 
enlists  a  large  number  of  art  students.  In 
the  present  instance  the  prizes  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  given  -n-ith  much  discretion. 
The  book  prize,  given  for  copies  of  the 
Five  Orders,  might  have  gone  elsewhere, 
and  the  copies  of  ornament  in  Decorated 
Gothic  arc  really  very  poor,  and  do  not 
deserve  a  prize.     To  the  designs  for  archi- 


•  Wo  ^ve  this  week  an  iUusti-ation  of  the  design  for  a 
ehurch  for  which  this  gentleman  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  last  year. 


tectural  subjects  we  mentioned  last  week  we 
may  just  add  Mr.  E.  A.  WiUis's  "  Country 
Eesidence,"  Italian  in  style,  shown  by  care- 
fully-coloured drawings,  but  the  plan  is 
iU -lighted  in  the  passages  ;  also  a  design  for  a 
school  of  art,  by  Harry  GUI,  shown  in  an 
elaborate  set  of  sections,  &c.*  We  again 
express  a  hope  that  architectui-e,  at  least, 
may  be  studied  in  future  with  some  regard 
to  the  capacities  of  students. 


THE  AECH.EOLOGIG.iL  CONGRESS   AT 
Y^URMOrTH. 

frEOlI   OUE   OWN  EEPOKTEE.] 

THE  British  Archfeological  Association,  which 
met,  it  will  be  remembered,  last  year  at 
Wisbech,  on  the  north-west  border  of  Norfolk, 
are  now  assembled  for  the  thirty-sixth  amiual 
congress  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the  county. 
During  the  present  week  the  headquarters  are  at 
Yarmouth,  and  on  Monday  they  will  be  removed 
to  Norwich,  in  which  city  the  proceedings  will 
close  on  Wednesd.ay  next.  The  present  is  the 
third  congress  held  .at  long  intervals  by  the 
Association  in  East  Anglia,  the  previous  centres 
having  been  Norwich  and  Ipswich. 

Isolated  as  this  district  h.is  ever  been  from  the 
rest  of  England  by  the  Wash,  the  fens,  and  the 
river  Stour,  East  Anglia  possesses  a  character 
and  an  interest  of  its  own  to  archaeologists. 
Although  now  sparsely  popiUated,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tiu:e  in  England,  and  its  ports  and  estuaries, 
shallow  at  the  best  of  times,  but  not  then  filled 
up,  afi'orded  scope  for  a  prosperous  trade  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  small  vessels  then  used.  The 
small  size  of  the  ' '  hundreds "  and  the  great 
niunber  of  churches  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  testify  to  the  relative  largeness  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  pre-Norman  period,  while  in  every 
decayed  market  to  ira  and  chief  village  are  seen  the 
large  church  of  Late  character,  with  broad,  square 
west  tower  (frequently  stUl  unfinished) ,  flushed 
flint  and  stone  panel  work,  open  hammer-beam 
roofs,  and  well  carved  screens  and  par- 
closes.  Every  featiu-e  grand  in  proportion,  hut 
often  rough  and  weak  in  execution — tells  of  in- 
creased prosperity  and  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  duiing 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  A  singidar  fashion  of 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  apparently  resulting 
from  the  necessities  of  building  with  flints,  is 
the  round  tower  so  common  as  a  feature  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  Waveney  dis- 
trict. The  neighboiu'hood  now  being  visited 
contains  many  examples  of  both  the  local  varieties 
of  church  (the  Late  Norman  and  highly  deve- 
loped Decorated),  several  conventual  establish- 
ments, and  a  few  military  remains. 

Although  it  may  be  suspected  that  some  of 
the  popularity  of  the  present  Congress  is  due  to 
its  being  held  at  a  seaside  resort,  yet  Y.armouth 
has  much  in  itself  worthy  of  study  by  the  his- 
torical and  arcliitectiural  student.  Eoman  re- 
mains are  abundant  within  a  few  miles  both 
north  and  west,  but  the  traces  of  the  work  of 
former  days  within  the  borough,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  part  of  the  great  parish  church,  go 
no  further  b.ack  than  the  1.3th  century.  To  that 
period  belong  the  encircUng  walls,  which, 
together  with  its  peculiar  situation  on  a  sandy 
peidnsida,  shut  in  by  sea  and  rivers,  have 
cramped  it  into  the  gridiron  ;  to  the  siime  time 
may  be  ascribed  the  foimdations  of  the  great 
monastic  establishments,  Benedictine  on  the 
north,  Franciscan  in  the  centre,  Dominican  at 
the  south,  and  Augustinian  across  the  Yare, 
with  a  ceU  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which 
once  overshadowed  the  latter,  and  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  remains  of  which  afford  abun- 
dant material  for  study  of  detaU  to  those  who 
will  search  them  out,  in  narrow  and  iU-ventilated 
passages  and  still  more  confined  houses  and 
courts.  There  are  some  quaint  examples  of 
domestic  work  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  Jacobean 
date,  here  and  there  amongst  the  beetle-browed, 
small-tiled,  sagging-roofed  houses.  A  local 
type  of  iron-tie  in  the  shaky  waUs  of  old  tene- 
ments, with  tlu'ee  reversed  scrolls  on  either  side 
of  a  central  J-shaped  stay,  is  at  once  vigorous  in 
appearance  and  effective  in  pre%-enting  further 


•  la  noticing  the  desi^rns  for  ironwork  last  week  we 
omitted  to  say  that  G.  AV.  Prid:.nore's  design  received  a 
thii-d  gi-ade  prize.  TV'e  also  lind  that  E.  H.  Perldu  has 
been  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  drawing  of  screen  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathcdiul,  not  a  bronze  one  as  stated. 


bulging.     But  we  mtLst  proceed  to  a  journal  of 
the  Congress. 

MONDAY. 

The  meetings  were  opened  by  a  public  recep- 
tion in  the  council  chamber,  Town  Hall,  a 
Classic  building,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  edifice.* 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  E.  Combe)  briefly  wel- 
comed the  Association  to  Yarmouth,  in  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  introduced  to  the  mem- 
bers the  President  for  the  year,  Lord  Waveney, 
who  at  once  took  the  chair  and  delivered  the 

rSATGUItAI.     ADDEESS. 

The  tendency  of  this  age,  his  lordship  remarked, 
was  in  two  directions — one  by  which  they  were 
being  carried  forward  with  accelerated  pace,  by 
the  mighty  powers  and  manifestations  of  nature 
— steam,  electricity  :  the  other  that  in  which 
aroha;ology  found  its  principal  object  and  scope. 
While  these  motive  forces  were  being  utiUsed  to 
the  utmost,  thoughtfid  minds  were  also  tracing 
back,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  oiu-  race  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times.  In  this  fortunate 
■age  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  elements 
mutually  assisted  each  other,  each  ha\ing  their 
special  sphere.  Most  of  the  apphed  sciences 
tended  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  help  to  trace 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived 
at  oui-  present  point  of  knowledge.  The  succes- 
sive discoveries  of  geology,  critical  philology,  and 
comparative  anatomy,  had  lent  their  acute  dis- 
crimination and  searching  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion, till  they  arrived  at  that  mysterious  barrier, 
where  they  learned  nothing  ftirtber  of  man,  save 
that  he  existed  to  be  developed  for  the  beneficent 
pm-pose  for  which  he  was  created.  Beyond  the 
wjrids  of  space  which  encircled  the  globe  they 
knew  nothing  certain.  A  great  specidative  philo- 
sopher had  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  origin 
and  accretion  of  man  to  a  faint  speck  of 
Ught  in  the  distant  and  prehistoric  past,  but  to 
him  it  seemed  that  they  must  exercise  a  ■n-ise  and 
thoughtfid  humibty  in  pm-suing  such  inquiries 
to  the  bounds  of  physical  science,  and  the  indi- 
cations and  inferences  permitted  by  it,  and  there 
they  must  p.ause,  .and  hmnbly  wait  and  hope  for 
knowledge  in  another  state  of  existence. 
Archaeological  knowledge  might  be  di\ided  into 
two  sorts — the  positive,  wliich  might  be  traced 
step  by  step  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  ;  and  the 
comparative,  which  must  be  mainly  founded  upon 
inference,  guided  by  a  power  of  assimilating 
likelihoods,  even  where  likenesses  could  not  be 
followed — and  inferring  from  thence  what  coidd 
not  be  seen.  The  gTeatest  discovery  in  astronomy 
made  in  oin*owutimes  was  by  the  persevering  use 
of  the  comparative  f  acidty ,  by  which,  arguing  from 
certain  perturbations  of  the  planetary  system,  an 
EngUsh  and  a  French  observer  simidtaneously 
arrived  at  conclusions  by  which  the  vast  planet 
Neptune  swept  into  our  ken.  Some  of  the 
greatest  rewards  of  inferential  archceology  were 
in  the  discovery,  on  the  wild  wa.stes  of  the  Roman 
C'ampagna,  of  the  sites  of  cities  and  villages 
coeval  with  the  foundations  of  ancient 
Rome;  in  ascertaining  that  upon  the  Hampshire 
downs  there  yet  existed  unthstm-bed  the  founda- 
tions of  forgotten  villas  of  the  Roman  colonists ; 
of  tracing  aroimd  a  railway  station  the  vallum 
and  rampart,  within  which  the  Eoman  legions 
dwelt  dirriug  their  occupation  of  the  land  of 
the  Iceni ;  of  finding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  old  presbytery  of  the  Templar  Knights  of  St. 
John,  the  tilt-yard  in  wMch  they  carried  on 
their  jousts  and  games.  If  had  been  an  object 
of  inquiry  for  many  years  among  Roman  anti- 
quaries where  was  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
city  of  PoUtorium,  destroyed  in  the  second 
centmw,  A.U.C.  Its  general  position  was 
known,  and  it  was  also  on  record  that  it  had 
been  absorbed  in  one  of  the  great  estates  of  the 
Roman  patricians  in  the  Campagna,  by  which 
so  many  antiquaries  have  been  confused.  The 
search  was  especially  confided  to  him  (Lord 
Waveney),  and  for  thi'ce  days,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  ho  pursvied  his 
task  with  confidence  but  without  success,  until, 
on  the  evening  of  the  third,  when,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse,  he  turned  towards  the  scttmg  sun  and 
looked  once  more  on  the  broad  Campagna.  By 
the  aid  of  the  sinking  orb  he  saw  distinctly 
drawn  out  on  the  western  horizon  the  whole  plan 
of  the  city — its  ditches,  bridges,  and  ramparts. 
In  geodesic   science  it  was  an  axiom  that  where 

*  The  accepted  design,  by  Ml-.  J.  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich, 
was  illustrated  in  the  Bru-nixo  New.s,  Sept.  STth,  1878, 
and  many  of  the  other  principal  designs  submitted  in 
competition  in  the  same  half-year. 
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the  hand  of  man  had  once  been,  the  mark  was 
never  effaced  ;   Tvhero  man  placed  the  stamp  of 
his  imperial  signet,  the  writing  and  record  would 
remain  as   long  as  time  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact.     At  the  angles  of  some  fields  on  the  doAVTis 
at   the   borders   of   Hampshire   and    Berkshire, 
might  be  seen  at  this  day  elevated  right  angles 
and  parallelograms   of   more   or  less  accuracy. 
These  represent  the  substructures  of  old  Roman 
villas,  destroyed  in  some  inroad  of  the  natives  or 
invaders,    or   abandoned    to    decay.     Wherever 
such  right-angled  elevations  existed  he  believed 
excavations  would  bring   to  light  traces  of  the 
Koman  occupation,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
this     suggestion     woidd     afford     during    the 
present   Congress   some  clues   to  work  executed 
by    that    mighty    conc^uering     and     colonising 
nation,  of   which  the  very  existence   had  been 
totally   forgotten    for    ages.     It   sometimes  re- 
quired what   he   might  call  a  very  fanaticism 
of  inferential   appropriation  to  be  certain  that 
one  was  on  Roman  groimd.     Those  who  might 
return  to  London  by  the  Cambridge  line  would 
perhaps   notice    on   the   up-side   of  the  railway 
station  at  Chcsterford — a  name  in  itself  sugges- 
tive  of  a  fortified  thorouglif are — the  valla  and 
angles  of  the  casira  that  defended  the  ford,  and 
so  gave   a   name   to   the   place.     To   come  to  a 
more  recent  work,  he  might  say  that  when  look- 
ing over   the   presbytery   of    the   Templars   at 
Hitchin,  in  Herts,  some  time  ago,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  in  an  elliptic  inclosure  he  had  iden- 
tified the  tilting-yard  of  the  Medi;eval  knights, 
and  that  a  hedge  had  taken  the  place  of   the 
harrier.     He  congratulated  the  Association  on 
coming  to  a  district  of  so  varied  a  character,  in 
which  at  one  time  land  and   sea   had   been  so 
blended  that  there   was   great  opportunity  for 
exercising  the  discriminating  skill  of  which  he 
had  spoken — a  district  known  to  the  commer 
of  Europe   when  the  greater  part  of  England 
languished  in  an   undeveloped  state — a  district 
through  which  military  roads,  the  blessed  high- 
ways of  commerce,  and  the   con,secratcd  paths 
of  pilgrimages   had   passed   in   every   direction 
almost  before  their  history  was  formidated  into 
shape — a  district  in  which   the  sea  had  worked 
its   ravages,    carrying  away,  even  in  our  time, 
rood  after  rood  of  the  solid  land,  leaving  bare 
cliffs  where  had  stood  great  centres  of  commerce. 
Over  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  (Dunwich)  thev 
would  pass   in   the   course  of  their  expedition. 
Anciently,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh   Rcv'utv 
had  pointed   out,  a    larger  relative  amount   of 
power  belonged  to   Norfolk  than   even   its   size 
and  positition  and  its  present  position  warranted. 
The  commerce  with   the  Belgian  and  the  Dutch- 
man was  at  first  but   solely  an  interchange  of 
hard  blows  in  warfare — a  plausible  theory  which 
attributed  the  stockading  and  moating  of  a  large 
number  of  Suffolk  houses  on  the  coastline  to  the 
desire  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  pre- 
datory   incursions    of    the    Korsemen    up    the 
estuaries  now  filled  up  by  the  sea  and  converted 
into  tillage  land.     The  houses  continued  to  be 
stockaded  and  moated  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
following  the  traditions  and  cx,amples  of  Saxon 
times.     Did  they  wish  to  know  what  succeeded 
to  that  time  ?     There  was  the  great  city  of  Dun- 
wich Framlingham  the  great  town  of  the  staple 
manufacture,  that   of  woollen   goods  ;  .nnd  Tar- 
mouth,  with    a    merchant  navy  that  was  para- 
mount on  the  seas,  and  in   the  bad  commimica- 
tions  by  road   of  the   Middle  Ages  was,  para- 
doxically enough,  nearer   to  the  Continent  than 
Norwich.     Then  there  were  the  pilgrimages  to 
WaLsingham  and  South   Elniham,  and  athwart 
the  interior,    all   commencing  with   the  shores, 
but     all     passing      inwards      to      carry     with 
them     the      blessed      influences      of    ci^oUsa- 
tion.      In      the     first      instance      they     were 
traced  out   by  these  Burgundian    pioneers    of 
Christianity  who  had  left  m.arks  of   their  pre- 
sence through  the  land.     The  mighty  empire  of 
Rome  was  a  power  which  stood  apart  from  all 
other  in  the  ancient  world ;  so  vast  and  peculiar 
•were  its  operations,  so  resistless  in  its  efforts  as 
to  be  almost   independent   of   chronology.     G-o 
where  they  might  traces  of   this  great   people 
were  to  be  found,  and  he  believed  if  search  were 
made  Roman  stations  would  be  found  in  many 
places  now  unsuspected.      Thus  the  chiu-ch  of 
St.    Lawrence,    Ilketshall,    appeared    to    stand 
within  the  walls  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  the  late 
Sir  John  Boile.au  discovered  similar  places  just 
north-cast  of  "Wymondham.     He  was  of  opinion 
that   such    posts  were    placed    throughout  the 
land    of    the    Iceni,    within    tnmapet-caU,    for 
the    purpose    of     rousing    the    soldiers    to    re-  I 


sist  outbursts  of  the  Iceni.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  citizens  of  the  LTnitcd  States  de- 
fended against  the  Indians  the  communications 
with  California.  In  conclusion  the  President 
refeiTed  in  tenns  of  admiration  to  the  Norwich 
school  of  painters  who  had  been  educated  un- 
known to  London,  and  scarcely  recognised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia,  and  referred  to 
two  volumes  of  etchings  of  the  Norfolk  chiu-ches 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  members  during  the 
congress  by  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  to  point 
out  the  faults  in  restorations  in  progress,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  preventing  some  ugly  additions,  and  of  saring 
them  from  the  loss  of  many  picturesque  features 
of  their  churches. 

The  customary  vote  of  thanks  was  passed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
treasurer  of  the  Association,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Diver,  ex-mayor. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.,  head  master  of 
the  grammar  school,  indicated  on  a  large  map, 
clearly  marked  in  broad  black  and  red  lines  and 
blots,  the  route  that  he  proposed  to  follow  in  his 
walk  through  the  town  ;  and  Mr.  George  Wright, 
hon.  Congress  secretary,  sketched  in  well-chosen 
and  humourous  terms  the  programme  to  be  fol- 
lowed during  the  ten  days'  congress.     A 

PEEAinStTLATION   OF  TAEilOUTH 

was  then  made  tinder  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Raven, 
the  first  building  risited  after  leaving  the  town 
hall  being   the  mansion  of    the  Carters  on  the 


small  pendants  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  and 
conventional  fruit  witlfin  the  cabled  outlines. 
The  projecting  parts  are  picked  out  in  wliite  on 
a  yellow  ground.  The  mantelpiece  is  of  equally 
rich  and  heavy  character,  the  furniture  placed  in 
it  is  of  like  type,  and  the  only  glaringly  modem 
feature  in  the  apartment  is  some  stained  glass 
lights,  which  render  it  still  more  dark  than  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

A  nimiber  of  remains  of  the  Franciscan  Priori/, 
founded,  it  was  known,  between  1271  and  1296, 
in  Queen  and  Middlegate-streets,  were  next  in- 
spected. In  some  wine-vaults  entered  from  the 
former  street  were  seen  the  bases  of  a  chlster 
walk  running  north  and  south,  at  what  was  then 
the  level  of  the  town  ;  it  consists  of  some  four  or 
five  pairs  of  triplets  of  narrow  clustered  shafts, 
with  fine  neck  mouldings  of  good  Early  English 
type,  set  in  pairs  at  10ft.  span.  Another  series 
of  explorations  of  shops,  coiutyards,  and  of  a 
house  in  a  nan'ow  "row" — where  an  elderly 
dame  left  her  lonely  tea-table,  disconcerted  by 
the  large  party  of  visitors  peering  through  the 
window  and  doorway — revealed  the  super- 
stmctures  of  four-  bays  of  these  buildings,  with 
acutely  groined  vaults,  in  which  all  the  ribs  and 
most  of  the  bosses  are  perfect,  although  half 
obliterated  by  whitewash.  Most  of  the  latter 
stones  are  treated  with  figure  subjects,  and  ap- 
peared somewhat  later  in  character  than  the 
bases  in  the  cellars  beneath.  General  admira- 
tion was  expressed  at  the  beauty  of  this  groining, 
and  Dr.  Raven  remarked  that  the  existence  of 
the  remains  of  this  priory  was  almost  imlcnown 
in  the  town  until  very  recently.    In  Middlegate- 
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South  Quay,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  Aldred.  The 
house  was  built  by  Benjamin  Co^-per  about  1.J96, 
a  public-spirited  townsman,  who  exerted  himself 
in  obtaining  letters  patent  for  a  collection 
throughout  the  kingdom  towards  the  maintenance 
of  Yarmouth  Harbour  in  103.5.  Cowper  sold 
the  house  to  John  Carter,  bailiff,  in  1641,  who 
on  the  9th  July,  1642,  read  the  conflicting  pro- 
clamations of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  the 
Corporation.  They  resolved  to  obey  the  hitter, 
and  in  this  house  of  Carter's,  it  is  said,  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  was  determined  upon,  on 
the  authority  of  Hewling  Liison,  a  well-known 
merchant  and  local  historian  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  told  by  Nathaniel  Carter,  who  was  14 
years  old  in  1649.  The  exterior  of  the  man.sion 
is  modem,  but  on  the  first  floor,  approached  by 
a  spacious  staircase,  is  the  fine  apartment  of 
which  we  give  (by  permission  of  Mr.  Bogue,  the 
publisher  of  Walford's  "  Pleasant  Days  in 
Pleasant  Places,"  recently  re^'iewed  in  these 
columns)  an  illustration.  As  restored  by  the 
late  C.  J.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the  "Perlus- 
tratlons  of  Yannouth,"  the  room  affords  a  fine 
example  of  the  earliest  Jacobean  work.  It  is 
well  proportioned,  in  the  ratio  of  five  in  length  to 
three  in  width,  and  lofty  for  a  room  of  the 
period ;  the  walls  are  entirely  of  oak  wains- 
coting, divided  into  panels  of  very  low  relief  by 
moulded  uprights  and  rails,  with  carvings  of 
ships  and  fruit  at  intervals.  The  ceiling  is  of 
plaster  formed    into    interwoven    panels,    with 


street  the  remains  of  the  ILil!  of  Si.  Giwi/l's 
Guild  y^are  seen.  By  a  certificate  dated  138S  it 
is  known  that  at  that  tim5  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Guild  used  to  meet  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  on  the  Feast  of  St.  George,  and  after 
voting  grants  for  a  chaplain,  kc,  dined  at  an  inn. 
At  a  later  date  they  seemed  to  have  found  funds 
from  which  to  build  a  hall  for  themselves,  and 
the  scanty  fragments  agree  with  the  supposition. 
There  is,  in  a  room  oft'  the  street,  a  wide  door- 
way of  Eaily  Perpendicular  character,  with 
nine  members  to  the  somewhat  deep  mould- 
ings on  either  side  of  the  arch,  above  which  is  a 
square  hood.  In  the  spiindrels  on  the  interior 
are  shields — that  on  the  left  being  the 
Cross  of  St.  George,  and  that  on  the 
right  a  merchant's  mark.  The  hall  has 
been  cut  up  into  rooms,  but  traces  of  the 
masonry  and  buttresses  are  apparent,  and  quiet 
and  solitary  rese;irch  would  probably  reveal  in 
the  houses  behind  the  outline  of  plan  of  the  hall. 
Further  southwards,  in  Middlegate-. street,  more 
remains  of  the  Franciscan  prior;/  buildings  were 
seen  in  a  warehouse,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of 
piscinae,  each  trefoil-headed,  in  a  south  wall,  and 
in  rooms  above  what  appeared  like  three  Early 
English  doiTnitoi-y  lights.  In  a  clothier's  ware- 
houses on  the  same  side  of  the  street  (east)  were 
seen  a  series  of  vei-y  interesting  remains,  imita- 
ting in  oak  the  mouldings  of  14th  century 
masonry ;  these  included  three  blind  arcades, 
and  in  another  room  a  flying  arch  and  beams. 
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tio  latter  treated  with  two  rolls  separated  by  a 
fiLet  and  stop-chamfered.     The  ancient  Tolhouse 
in  this  street  is  to  be  visited  on  Saturday.     A 
fe  w  remains  of  the  Ihm  in  lean  priori/^  which  f or- 
merly  occupied  a  large   space  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  town,  were  seen,  consisting  of  the 
inner    and   outer    pointed    arches    of    a    small 
entrance,   also  in  a  room  in  Middlegate-street. 
Dr.    Raven     mentioned    that    the    Dominicans 
settled  at  le  Stronde,  or  the  Strand,  in  Yarmouth, 
in  1271,  just  50  years  after  their  establishment 
in  this  country ;  the  Franciscans  followed  witliin 
ten  years,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  dif- 
ference in  style  exhibited  by  the  remains  of  both. 
The  latter,  of  which  there  were  far   the   most 
remains  in  the  town,  were  marked  by  grace  and 
elegance ;    the   former   by  rugged   solidity  and 
sternness    of    workmanship.      On    the    site    of 
South    Gate   Dr.  Raven   exhibited   on  a  pole  a 
restored  drawing  of  that  structure  as  it  appeared 
prior  to  demolition.     It  consisted  of  two  massive 
round  towers,  pierced  for  foot  passengers,  with 
a  deep  arch  thrown  across  the  road,  carrying  a 
chamber  above.     On  the  west  side  a  boom  could 
be  projected  over  the  river,  so  as  to  close  access 
to  the  harbour.     From  this  point  the  members 
retiu-ned,  following  on  the  outside  the  course  of 
the  Tuini  ll'iilh.     The  license  to  build  these  was 
granted  in  the  year  1284,  and  the  work  of  erec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  carried  forward  during 
a   little   over   a   century.     They   are   stiU   very 
complete,   consisting  of   rubble,  faced  with  cut 
flints   and  .small  red   bricks,   the  last  materials 
more  abundant  in  the  patchings  and  repairs  near 
the  top  ;  the  walls  were  from"l2ft.  to  20ft.  high, 
and  of  considerable  thickness,  and  were  furnished 
with  a  pointed  coping  at  top.      In  one  or  two 
places  the  aiTow-piercings  in   single   stones  at 
regular  intervals  are  still  perfect.     Most  of  the 
sixteen   towers  by  which  it  was  protected  still 
remain,  many  of  them  pretty  complete.     At  the 
>outh-east  angle  of  the  walls  are  two  cireidar 
ones  of  flint,  with  panelling  formed   by  single 
bricks  fet  stretclierwise  on  the  upper  stage  of 
one.    Near  St.  George's  place  Dr.  Raven  pointed 
out  remains  of  tlie  Xcw  Mount.     At  this  point 
the  wall  makes  a  feeble  retm-n,  and  at  the  time 
of   the   Spanish  Ai-mada  scare,   in    1580-1,   Sir 
Thomas   Leighton   built   this   mount   with   the 
materials   of    the  eharnel  house,   on  which  the 
townspeople    worked     with    a    will,    even    the 
grammar-schoolboys  aiding.      At  this  time  the 
conical    roofs    of     smaU    tiles,    which    give   so 
characteristic  an  air  to  the  towers  of  Yarmouth, 
■.vere  added.    At  Dr.  C.  C.  Aldrich's,  leisure  was 
i:iven  to  more  closely  examine  the  wall  and  one 
if  these  towers  by  tea  and  cofi'ee  offered  on  the 
lawn,   and  the  traces   of  the   post-Reformation 
private  oratory  of  Sir- Richard  Bedingfield'sfamily 
— having  wide  arches  and  a  domical  light  at  east 
ind — were  inspected.     Most  of  the  stained  glass, 
wluch  represented  Saints'  heads,   was  removed 
:jy    the    present     owner    a    few     years     since. 
At  the   north  end   of    the   Market  Place,  next 
the   churchyard   of    St.    Nicholas,    a    halt   was 
made    on    the    .site    of     St.    Mary's    Hospital, 
of    which    only    the    inclosing    walls    remain ; 
within  is  a  charity-school  of'the  last  century. 
This  hospital  was  founded  by  Tliomas  Falstolfe, 
in  the    13th   century,   and  in  1278  AVUliam  de 
I  'Crhngge  gave  an  annual  rent  for  the  mainten- 
..uce    of    two    priests.     In    1308    Richard    II. 
-ranted  it  to  the  baUiffs  of  Yarmouth,  and  in 
.  HO  a  40  days'  indulgence  was  granted  by  John 
I'urdham,  Bishop  of  Kly,  to  all  who  aided  in  its 
:.pair.     In  1551  the  chapel  was   despoiled,  and 
;;s  revenues  diverted  to  a  grammar  school,  which 
v.ent  on  'n-ith  fluctuating  success  till  1757,  when 
the   corporation  stopped  the  allowance    to  Dr. 
Francis  Tui-aer,  the  head-master.     In  1803  the 
grammar  school  was  revived  on  a  ft-esh  site,  and 
in  1S72  the  new  school  premises*  near  the  Denes, 
were   opened    by   the    Prince   of    AVales.     The 
\'isitors  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  North 
Gate,  of  which  a  copy  of   a  drawing  made  in 
ISOG  was  showni ;    it  had  two  scjuare  towers,  and 
above  the  central  arch  on  the  Caister  or  outward 
face,  was  represented  arcading  and  panelling  of 
Decorated   character.     Passing  down   Rampart 
Row,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  north  wall,  the  last 
towers   near  the   quay  of   the  Bure  was   seen  ; 
both   are   irregidar    polygons,    with   the   usual 
conical-tiled    roof.     Mr.    E.    P.    Loftus    Brock 
remarked  upon  the  very  early  use  of  brick  ."ho-n-n 
in  the  town  wall,  and  said  other  neighbouring 
examples  were  at  St.  Olave's,  about  1290,  and 
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at  Flixton-next-Blundeston.  Replying  to  a 
question,  he  said  herring-boneing  was  no  indi- 
cation of  antiquity  ;  the  fashion  had  never  died 
out.  At  Fuller's  Hill  Dr.  Raven  remarked  that 
they  had  now  come  back  to  one  of  the  two  wide 
thoroughfares  which,  in  medireval  days,  con- 
nected the  five  wide  streets  running  longitudi- 
nally through  Yarmouth.  As  they  had  seen 
during  the  perambulation,  access  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  was  afforded  at  short  intervals 
by  over  150  narrow  lanes  or  "  rows."  Another 
cross  street  midway  between  the  old  ones  was 
opened  nearly  70  years  ago  as  Regent-street. 
A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
rows,  Mr.  Alilred  suggesting  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  custom  of  dividing  land  into  naiTow 
strips  between  the  streets,  and  that  each  set  of 
people  built  to  nearly  the  edge  of  their  land, 
leaving  mere  passages  beyond.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  differed  from  this,  contending  that  it  was 
simply  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  biuld 
within  the  cramped  lines  of  the  town  walls,  and 
instanced  the  parallel  ease  of  the  "  Closes ' '  at 
Carlisle,  and  other  lanes  in  walled  cities.  The  last 
place  visited  was  the  cell  of  the  Austin  Friars, 
in  Charlotte-street,  which  was,  by  a  curious  irony 
of  fate,  a  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  only  ^^sible  remains  of  the  old 
work  are  buttresses  within  the  coivrtyard,  and  a 
moulded  entrance  to  the  basement  of  the  street - 
front,  closed  from  sight  by  shutters.  Within, 
bare  deal  benches,  bare  washed  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, and  sash-windows  presented  as  cold  a  pro- 
spect to  archaeologists  as  could  be  desired. 
Before  departing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Dr.  Raven  for  his  courteous  and  well- 
planned  guidance. 

THE   DINNEE 

took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  Star  Hotel, 
Lord  Waveney  in  the  chair,  and  about  120 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  The 
Rev.  G.  Venables,  A^car  of  Yarmouth, 
in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  the  Clergy," 
said  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  mem- 
bers had  examined  the  magnificent  parish 
chm-ch,  those  concerned  with  its  restoration 
would  learn  something  which  would  be  useful  in 
carrying  forward  the  work.  That  undertaking, 
commenced  many  years  ago,  was  far  from  com- 
plete, and  he  hojied  yet  to  see  the  western  tower 
erected  with  a  lofty  spire  upon  it.  Many  j'ears 
ago  it  was  said,  and  regarded  as  a  witty  remark, 
"Why  shotdd  I  do  anything  for  posterity';' 
I  should  like  to  know  what  posterity  has  done 
for  me ;"  It  appeared  to  him  that  posterity  had 
done  and  would  do  a  great  deal  for  them,  for 
past  architecture  and  that  of  the  future  would 
ultimately  weld  together  a  golden  chain  to  encir- 
cle the  earth  with  great  and  magnificent  results. 
They  went  to  the  past  to  learn  experience,  and 
looked  to  the  future  in  which  they  might  outlay 
the  results  of  those  ejcperiences.  If  they  could 
improve  on  the  past  in  new  buUding — say,  for 
churches — by  all  means  adopt  the  improvements, 
but  until  then  stick  fast  to  the  archreological 
prescriptions  which  would  secure  fine  architecture 
and  magnificent  results.  He  also  referred  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
saying  that  the  members  had  done  themselves 
incredible  miscliief  by  the  extremes  to  which  they 
had  gone.  The  toast  of  the  Association  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  and  re.sponded 
to  by  Lord  AVaveney. 

TUESDAY. 

The  exctirsion  commenced  on  this  day  under 
the  brilliant  augiuy  of  an  August  sun  by  a  long 
drive  northwards — to  the  Roman  camp  and 
mediaeval  castle  at  Caister,  the  Late  chm-ches  of 
Filby  and  Ludham,  and  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Benet-at-Holm 

CAISTEE. 

Here  a  series  of  excavations  on  the  west  fide 
of  the  church  and  rectoiy  towers  were  inspected. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Raven  explained  that  having  heard 
through  the  Rev  Mr.  MarvcU's  gardener  that 
he  had  dug  upon  pavement  in  the  garden,  he 
or  his  sons,  in  company  with  the  rector,  opened 
the  groimd  in  several  places  about  two  months 
since,  and  at  a  foot  below  the  siu^ace  they  came 
everywhere  upon  masses  of  rubble  foimdations, 
about  Sin.  thick,  beneath  which  was  the  virgin 
sand.  Near  by  they  found  an  ashpit  containing 
some  coins  and  a  good  deal  of  pottery,  on  some 
of  which  was  a  representation  of  a  duck.  Jlr. 
Raven  added  that  many  Roman  remains  had  been 
foiind  here,  and  it  was  controverted  whether 
Caister  or  Burgh,  on  the  west  of  Yarmouth,  was 
the  Roman  station   of  Gariaonum.     The  wcisrht 


of  e^^dencc,  and  especially  the  remains,  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  place,  but  he  suggested  that 
Caister  wasfirst  founded,  andthat  Burgh  was  sub- 
sequently fortified,  the  camp  here  being  used  as  a 
summer  residence.  Of  the  Caister  camp  but 
shght  vestiges  of  the  inclosing  walls  remained. 
Dr.  Raven  read  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  John 
Gunn,  of  Norwich,  descriptive  of  a  Roman 
pottei-y  kiln  found  in  a  sandpit  on  a  farm  to  the 
south  of  the  church  in  1851.  Mr.  Gunn's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  Idln  by  the  late  Mr.  Pan- 
chen,  carpenter,  a  most  assiduous  and  succeeB- 
ful  collector  of  antiquities.  It  was  laid  bare  on 
the  falling  down  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  con- 
sequently various  sections  of  it  were  exposed 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  of  clay,  roughly 
worked  by  hand,  and  two  ledges  of  the  same 
material,  wliich  composed  an  outer  casing  of  it, 
were  exposed  ;  on  these  were  still  standing  two 
blue  coloiu'ed  urns.  The  kiln  consisted  of  red 
and  wliite  and  light-coloured  clay  (of  which 
.specimens  were  .shown) .  One  exhibited  a  finger- 
mark, proving  that  the  whole  work  was  done  by 
hand.  The  whole  Idln  fell  in  two  days  after 
being  discovered.  Amongst  the  remains  after- 
wards found  were  many  contorted  urns,  and  an 
iron  stand  on  which  the  pottery  had  stood  during 
baking.  In  the  same  field  an  abundance  of 
Roman  remains,  pottery,  and  coins,  and  a  vault 
have  been  found.  Mr.  Gimn  added  that  a 
similar  discovery  of  a  Roman  Idln  was  made  at 
Sibston,  near  Caistor,  North  Hants,  the  ancient 
Durobrivre.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  said  he  had  in- 
vestigated for  the  association  a  similar  kiln  at 
Colchester,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Josselyn.  It  was  very  interesting  to  note 
the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  ware  made  at  the 
various  kilns  opened  by  the  Romans.  The 
members  then  examined  a  large  collection  of 
the  finds  displayed  on  a  table  in  front  of  the 
rectoiy.  iVmongst  these  was  a  bone  implement. 
Mr.  Brock  called  attention  to  this,  saying  that 
it  settled  a  moot  point  as  to  the  date  of  such 
weapons.  Here  was  a  large  bone,  rudely 
fashioned  into  a  spearhead,  with  a  groove  on  the 
side  where  it  was  tied  to  the  wooden  shaft. 
Such  implements  had  always  been  supposed  to 
be  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Roman 
occupation,  but  this  discovery,  in  conjunction 
with  coins  and  pottery,  showed  that  at  least  it 
was  used  by  the  native  auxiliaries.  The  coins, 
Mr.  Henfrey  said,  were  of  the  reigns  of  Per- 
tinax,  Gallienus,  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
Constantius,  ranging  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
century  A.n. 

CAI3TEE  CASTLE, 

the  next  place  visited,  was  one  of  grait  pic- 
turesqueness.  Within  a  stul  perfect  moat,  and 
surrounded  by  fine  trees,  are  ranges  of  red  brick 
walling  running  south  and  west,  uov,'  grass- 
grown  and  grey  ynfh  lichens  ;  at  the  right  angle 
formed  by  theii-  jimetion  is  a  lofty  circular  tower, 
with  an  octagonal  turret  rising  above  it.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  site  are  low  domestic 
buildings.  All  are  in  ruin,  but  the  progress  of 
decay  is  now  arrested  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Gumey.  In  the 
west  wall  is  a  range  of  seven  mullioned  windows 
partially  bricked  up,  which  appear  to  have 
lighted  the  great  haU,  and  at  the  .south-west 
angle  between  the  tower  is  an  oriel  recess  with 
Flamboyant  tracery ;  these  details  of  fenestra- 
tion are  of  stone,  but  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
including  the  boldly  corbelled  machicolations, 
are  of  red  brick,  once  plastered  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  All  are  in  ruin,  but  the 
progress  of  decay  has  been  arrested  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  John 
Gurney.  Within  the  precincts  Dr.  Raven  read 
an  historical  paper,  written  by  Miss  Hatton,  on 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  castle.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
John  Fastolfe,  a  native  of  Caister,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  soldiers  in  the  French  wa  rs 
of  Heniy  V.,  from  which  monarch  he  obtained  a 
license  to  fortify  his  residence  on  account  of  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country.  The  castle  was 
in  progress  in  1443,  two  years  later  was  suffi- 
ciently finished  for  Sir  John  to  enter  upon  pos- 
session, and  he  died  there,  aged  S2,  in  1459.  By 
will  he  made  Sir  John  Paston,  his  intimate 
friend,  one  of  Ids  eight  executors,  and  desired 
that  the  revenues  of  his  estate  should  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  a  college  for  seven  poor  reli- 
gious men  and  seven  poor  folk.  iMany  claimants 
arose  to  the  property,  among  them  Thomas 
Mowbray,  the  last  duke  but  one  of  the  family, 
who  said  Fastolfe  had  left  it  to  him ;  but  the  claim 
was  disproved,  and  eighteen  months  alter  the 
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duke's  death,  in  1461,  the  castle  was  restored  to 
Sir  John  Paston  by  Henry  VI.  Paston  agreed 
to  found  a  college  at  Cambridge,  but  died  before 
that  could  be  begim,  and  the  executors  having 
proposed  to  sell  it  to  the  new  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  duke  acted  as  if  the  purchase  were  complete 
and  besieged  the  castle  with  3,000  men.  After 
a  few  months'  siege  the  little  gari'ison  yielded, 
after  the  loss  of  one  prisoner.  The  Fastens 
eventually  recovered  the  castle,  and  it  remained 
in  theii-  possession  tijl  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  celebrated  Paston  letters  were  written 
to  and  from  Caister  and  Paston,  near 
Mundesley,  by  members  'of  the  family.  Mr. 
Morgan  having  vindicated  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Fastolfe  from  the  slurs  cast  upon  it  by 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Loftua  Brock  described  the 
ai-chiteotui'e  of  the  castle,  remarking  first  that 
the  parish  church  of  Caister  just  seen  in  passing 
"was  a  comparatively  modem  structure,  the  old 
one  referred  to  in  Saxon  documents  beiug  repre- 
sented by  a  ruined  sqxiare  tower,  in  a  field  near 
the  castle.  As  to  the  castle,  he  believed  it  was 
built  in  the  moat  of  an  earlier  structure,  for  it 
was  very  unusiial  to  see  castles  of  Henry  V.'s 
time  with  a  .square  moat.  The  castle  was  re- 
markable on  many  accounts :  for  the  early  use  of 
brick,  and  for  being  fortified  and  furnished  with 
a  keep  at  so  late  a  date,  in  this  confirming  the 
President's  suggestion,  that  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  the  domestic  buildings  were  moated  and 
fortified  to  a  late  period,  on  account  of  the  di-ead 
of  piratical  attacks.  The  little  oriel  on 
the  groimd-level,  at  the  south-west  angle, 
seemed  to  be  the  ladies'  withdrawing  room,  from 
the  groat  hall,  while  the  windows  on  the  upper 
floor  pointod  to  a  more  usual  position  for  the 
chief  apartment.  Close  by  on  the  north  wall 
was  the  great  fii-eplace  of  the  kitchen.  From 
William  of  Worcester,  who  was  Fastolfe's  sec- 
ret.ary,  and  to  whom  archaeologists  owed  a  debt 
of  gi-atitude,  they  learned  the  position  of  the 
buildings  in  two  quadi'angles,  the  domestic  build- 
ings being  placed  to  the  east  in  front  of  the 
grea.t  com-tyard.     Carriages  were  resumed  to 
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approached  through  an  elm  grove,  where  an 
unexpected  treat  awaited  those  interested  in 
ciurch  arehitectiu-e.  Externally  the  chief 
features  of  the  church  are  a  lofty  square  tower, 
ornamented  with  flint  and  stone  panelling,  and 
heavy  crow-stepped  parapets;  "windows  of  rich 
Late  Decorated  character,  "with  rich  tracery  and 
good  return  hoods,  but  very  shallow  moiddings, 
splayed  quatrefoil  lights  to  clerestory,  -with  rich 
tracery,  and  a  thatched  roof  to  nave,  which  like 
most  of  the  churches  in  the  district  has  no 
parapets.  On  entering,  the  fine  lofty  arcades 
to  nave,  supported  on  octagonal  piers,  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  trussed  rafters,  and  the 
excellent  proportions  and  lighting  are  noticeable. 
The  chancel  has  been  very  thoroughly  restored, 
and  we  obiseiwed  that  the  architect  has  thought 
fit  to  introduce  into  a  church,  no  detail  of  which, 
excej>t  the  font,  is  earlier  than  the  14th  century, 
an  02>en  screen  from  base  of  the  case  to  the 
organ,  with  .shafted  openings  trefoiled,  lancet- 
heads  and  delicate  neckings,  copied  apparently 
from  the  pui'est  Early  English  examples — surely, 
an  anachronism.  Mr.  Brock,  in  a  lecturctte, 
pointed  out  how  the  history  of  the  change  of 
the  impropriation  which  in  King  John's  time 
was  possessed  by  the  King,  but  which  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  private  family,  was  reilected  in  the  building. 
Here  they  had  a  new  church,  erected  apparently 
about  the  fir.st  third  of  the  14th  centiu'y,  recon- 
structed within  a  hundred  years — the  aroades 
rebuUt,  the  south  aisle  altered,  and  new  windows 
inserted  in  many  places,  apparently  because  the 
new  possessors  "wished  to  improve  the  church  to 
the  taste  of  the  day.  Tlie  plain  octagonal  font 
of  grey  marble,  usually  called  Purbeck,  but 
which  he  suspected  was  in  this  part  of  Norfolk 
brought  from  Derbyshire,  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  yet  earlier  church.  In  pre-Eefoi'mation  days 
they  knew  by  bequests  that  a  light  was  main- 
tained in  St.  John  Baptist's  Chapel,  said  to 
have  been  "in  the  churchyard ' '  (of  which 
no  traces  can  be  seen),  and  in  other 
chapels  in  the  church,  and  at  that  period  every 
village  church  had  its  altars  "with  lights  at  the 
east  end  of  chancel  and  of  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  one  nave  pier.  The  interest  of  the 
chm'ch  centred  in  the  fine  base  of  the  rood- 
screen.  The  upper  part  had  di.sappeared,  but 
traces  of  holes  now  filled  up  could  be  seen  where 
the  TOod  beam,  here  called  the  "perk,"  and  to 


light  which  a  bequest  was  loft,  went,  and  he  sus- 
pected that  the  pieces  of  panelled  work  on  some 
seats  were  partsof  the  embowered  panelling  which 
so  commonly  in  Noi-folk  churches  had  filled  up 
the  rood-loft.  The  base  of  the  screen  yet  stand- 
ing was  adorned  ^\'ith  good  15th  century  cusped 
panelling,  divided  into  eight  compartments. 
These  were  occupied  by  as  many  saints,  each  with 
their  emblems,  painted  on  wood  panels.  The 
work  would  repay  careful  study,  and  would  bear 
comparison  -with  French  paintings  of  the 
same  period ;  the  drawing  was  fail",  the  atti- 
tudes not  stiff  for  the  date,  and  the  colouring 
harmonious.  They  represented,  beginning  from 
the  north  side — (1),  St.  Cecilia,  bearing  a  wreath 
of  flowers  and  palm  :  (2),  St.  George,  -with  cross 
and  shield,  striking  a  dragon  with  his  spear  ; 
(3),  St.  Catherine,  .sword  and  book  in  hand,  and 
standing  on  a  wheel,  here  remarkably  small  ; 
(4),  St.  Peter  with  two  golden  kej's.  On  the 
south  .side — {5),  St.  Paul,  having  drii-wn  sword 
and  book ;  (6),  St.  Margaret  piercing  a  dragon  ; 
(7),  St.  Michael,  weighing  in  scales  a  black 
devil  against  a  soul  arrayed  in  white,  the  latter 
seeming  to  have  a  good  hope  of  escape  from 
piu-gatory ,  as  it  is  far  the  highest ;  and  (8) ,  St. 
Barbara,  with  a  tower  in  one  hand  and  a  palm 
(in  lien  of  a  feather)  in  the  other — one  of  the 
rai'est  figui'es  in  English  iconogr.aphy.  When 
the  upper  part  of  the  screen  "was  cut  away  the 
top  was  moulded  in  imitation  of  old  work,  an 
unusual  attempt  to  make  presentable  alterations 
caused  by  change  of  theological  belief.  Some 
discussion  followed  as  to  the  screen,  in  which  it 
was  determined  by  traces  on  the  arcadicg  that  it 
extended  over  the  fii'st  bay  of  the  nave,  and  that 
parcloses  inclosed  the  eastei'u  ends  of  the  aisles. 
A  small  door  in  the  south  side  of  tower  arch  is  of 
muchinterest,  recallingasitdoesthetime  when  the 
churchesof  the  district  were  refuges  from  pirates. 
It  Ls  of  massive  oak,  closely  banded  with  .strips 
of  iixjn,  and  having  no  fewer  than  seven  locks, 
and  an  elaborately  wrought  i"ing  handle.  The 
members  then  jjroceeded  towards  Ludham, 
crossing  Filby  Broad  by  bridge,  and  passing  by 
the  wayside  the  ruined  church  of  Burgh  St. 
Mary,  of  which  only  a  round  western  tower 
of  flint,  now  ominously  cracking  from  belfry 
light  to  external  door ;  the  fine  church  of 
Rollesby,  with  octagonal  steeple  of  two  stages, 
set  on  round  base ;  and  another  church  in  nuns, 
aa  in  other  cases  the  tower  here  square,  being 
the  only  part  that  has  not  been  quarried  away 
as  building  material. 

LtJDHAil  ciruBcn 
is  a  vei-y  fine  example  of  an  unrestored  Deco- 
rated and  Late  Perpendicular  edifice.  Outside 
the  naked  beams,  projecting  from  imder  the  lead 
roofs  of  nave  and  aisles,  emphasise  the  Norfolk 
method  of  adding  no  parapets  to  walling ;  the 
tower  is  unworthy  of  such  a  building,  and  may, 
in  conjunction  "svith  the  isolation  of  the  district, 
possibly  aocoimt  for  the  neglect  of  Ludham  by 
topographers  and  guide  compilers.  Inside, 
limewash  reigns  supi'erae  over  arcades  and  walls. 
The  nave  roof  is  a  fine  hanmier-beara  construc- 
tion, supported  on  corbels,  but  simply  moulded 
at  the  angles.  The  spandrels  are  filled  "with 
pierced  car\'ing.  The  clerestory  lights  are  of 
large  dimensions,  and,  like  the  aisle  windows, 
are  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracei-y.  At  the 
cast  end  of  the  chm'ch  is  a  reticulated  "window  of 
wide  span.  On  the  south  of  chancel  is  a  piscina 
and  three  richly  encusped  and  erocketed  sedUite : 
the  Commimion-table  is  Jacobean.  The  seats  in 
the  nave  include  low  benches,  "with  poppy-heads 
at  the  west-end,  and  nearer  the  pulpit  some 
wretched  deal  pews,  clumsy  and  rickety  ;  in  one 
of  these  is  a  child's  seat  railed  off.  In  the  chancel 
are  some  chests,  and  in  the  nave  an  octagonal 
poor-box,  greatly  broken,  eaten,  and  decayed, 
the  latter  containing,  in  lieu  of  treasiu-e, 
filthy  cobwebs.  The  font  is  richly  carved,  "with 
figures  of  savages  supporting  the  stem,  and 
roimd  the  bowl  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
in  duplicate.  At  Ludham,  as  at  FUby,  the  best 
feature  is  the  chancel-screen.  Here  it  is  very 
rich,  and  almost  perfect.  It  is  of  very  ornate 
Pei"pendiciUar  work,  "with  heavy  crockets  and 
cusps  upon  every  division,  and  still  decorated 
with  colour  and  gilding,  the  fonncr  disposed  in 
spiral  patterns  and  now  very  dim.  Above  is  the 
rood-be.am,  still  in  position :  beneath  this  is  open 
screen  work,  the  lowest  portion  being  solid,  with 
exception  of  central  opening,  in  which  are 
modern  half-leaves  of  deal.  The  panels  on  the 
west  face  are  occupied  "with  paintings  of  saints, 
not  quite  so  well  executed  as  at  Filby,  and  on  the 


rail  runs  an  inscription,  gi%ingthe  donor's  name 
and  the  date  MCCCCLXXXXIII.  The  figures 
were  deciphered  by  Dr.  Raven,  and  from  the  half- 
elf  aced  names  below  and  the  emblems  as,  reading 
from  north  to  south,  St.  Maiy  Magdalene  with 
box  of  ointment ;  St.  Stephen  with  stone  :  Sc. 
Edmund  King  and  Martyr  with  sceptre  ani 
arrow;  and  King  Henry  VI.  ;  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  (some 
zealous  Protestant  has  abnost  effaced  the  triple 
crown),  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  St.  Walstaa, 
of  Bauburgh,  with  sceptre  and  scythe  ;  St.  Law- 
rence "with  gridii-on ;  and  St.  Appolonia  with  her 
tooth  held  in  pincers.  Mr.  Brook  again  lectured, 
pointing  out  that  in  this  church  it  was  a  Deco- 
rated structure,  nearly  rebiult  in  Perpendicular 
times,  and  adding  that  by  a  little  attention  the 
woodwork  might  be  preserved  from  decay.  After 
dining  at  Ludham  Crown,  the  excursion  was 
closed  by  a  visit  to  the  scanty  remains  of 

ST.    BENET-AT-HOLM   ABBEY. 

These  consist  of  a  gatehouse  partially  inclosediu 
the  sail-less  and  ruined  cone  of  a  brick  ■windmOl, 
some  of  the  rubble  walling  of  the  church,  and 
numerous  foundations,  and  bare  patches,  and  de- 
pressions in  the  marshy  pasture.  Under  the  win- 
dows of  the  gatehouse  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
the  indefatigable  hon.  secretai'y,  read  an  exhaus- 
tive paper  on  the  history  and  vestiges  of  this 
great  mitred  Benedictine  abbey.  The  site,  he 
said,  now  appeared  one  of  utter  desolation ;  a 
moimd  by  the  side  of  the  river  Biu-e,  rising 
slightly  above  a  -wide  waste  of  manshland  till  the 
other  day  flooded.  On  the  higher  ground,  in 
the  extreme  distance,  might  be  seen, 
the  towers  of  many  churches,  and  closer 
were  the  "n-indmills  which  partially  drained  the 
district.  As  if  history  were  ironical,  this  abbey 
— of  which  the  only  conspicuous  relic,  its  gate- 
house, owed  its  existence  to  the  now  deserted 
windmill  built  into  it — was  the  only  one  through- 
out the  kingdom  which  had  never  been  sup- 
pressed ;  to  this  day  the  Bishop  of  Nor"wich  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Abbot  of  St. 
Benet-at-Holm,  and  its  revenues  were  stUI 
intact,  and  devoted  to  church  purposes.  Of  the 
history  of  the  abbey  there  was  no  need  to 
speak ;  Dugdale  devoted  a  most  painstaking 
chapter  to  it,  and  referred  to  numerous  docu- 
ments which  are  named  and  are  still  extant,  and 
a  register  of  118.5  documents  concei-ning  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey  might  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum.  He  proposed  to  render  a 
report  of  a  siu'vey  which  he  recently  made 
of  the  site,  a  work  which  had  been  previously 
only  very  superficially  attempted.  Of  the  abbey, 
he  might  say  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
about  870,  and  after  a  time  was  revived  by  the 
Benedictines,  and  by  the  munificence  of  many 
pious  men,  it  assumed  a  position  of  considerable 
importance.  Among  the  illustrious  people 
bmied  in  the  abbey  were  Sir  Thos.  Fastolfe, 
John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Lady  Eve  de  Audley 
and  her  two  daughters,  and  St.  Margaret  (so 
called),  killed  at  Littlewood  in  1170,  and  buried 
■with  the  relics  under  the  high  altar.  There  is  a 
chronological  record  of  the  abbots,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  lay  men  and  women  nominally  ad- 
nutted  into  the  order,  in  accordance  "with  the 
popular  and  proii table  fashions  of  the  14th  and 
l.'ith  centuries.  Of  the  stnictiu-e,  the  documents 
show  that  a  beU- tower  existed  at  the  west 
end,  begun  by  Abbot  Alwold  in  Saxon  times, 
left  incomplete  by  him,  and  finished  by  Abbot 
Eichardus  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  There 
was  extant  an  old  dra^ving  of  the  church, 
which  showed  a  central  I'ound  tower,  but  in 
which  the  west  tower  does  not  appear-.  This 
central  tower  was  mentioned  by  William,  of 
Worcester.  This  plan  of  a  church,  with  central 
and  west  towers,  was  adopted  both  by  Saxons 
and  Noi-maus.  But  four  examples  existed  now 
— at  Wymondham,  Ely,  'R'imbome  Minster,  and 
Shrewsbury ;  and  it  did  exist  at  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmimd's,  at  Hereford,  and 
Romsey.  Mr.  Brock  suggested  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  round  tower  at  this  abbey  might 
account  for  the  number  of  instances  of  its  use 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  it  was  no  imusual 
thing  to  find  a  peculiar  feature  of  an  im- 
portant edifice  repeated  again  and  again  in 
humbler  buUdings.  Abbot  Daniel,  1133-53, 
described  as  a  worker  in  glazing,  built  the 
fratery,  dormitory,  and  chapter-house.  Abbot 
Thomas,  about  118G,  bxdlt  the  refectory  and  the 
middle  part  of  the  cloisters.  Shortly  after  this 
period  the  abbey  was  spoken  of  as  being  so 
strongly  fortified  as  to  be  able  to  stand  a  siege. 
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Aiibot  Reginald,  before  1229,  bxiilt  the  great 
ha-1  for  strangers ;  and  Adam  de  Netcs- 
herd,  before  1265,  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  new  presbytery,  or  choired  the  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completed  by 
Atbot  Richard  de  Buclcerham,  prior  to  1275. 
Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  the  loth  century  was 
sptken  of  as  the  builder  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
also  of  a  Lady  Chapel  on  the  site  of  the  chancel 
or  presbytery  where  he  was  biiried.  This  the 
lec:urcr  thought  was  probably  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  The  evidences  on  the  ground 
agreed  with  the  references  to  side  aisles  to  the 
chancel.  Master  Thomas  N^ewton  built  Trinity 
Chapel  in  the  abbey  chui-ch.  If  the  members 
looked  out  from  the  gateway  they  would  see  at 
a  considerable  distance  lines  marked  out  by 
pollard  willows,  and  alders,  and  bushes;  these 
marked  the  inclosing  lines  of  the  abbey.  These 
trees,  standing  here  and  there  on  patches  of 
masonry,  and  an  encii'cUng  ditch,  half  filled  up, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  strong  walls  of 
mediaeval  days.  A  mxiddy  causeway  had 
brought  them  from  Ludham  up  to  the  best  pre- 
served remains,  those  of  the  principal  gatehouse 
behind  him.  This  had  been  a  building  of 
remarkably  good  workmanship  and  of  excellent 
design.  It  was  of  the  middle  period  of  the  14th 
century,  and  had  been  carefully  constructed, 
with  facings  of  freestone  and  flint.  The  mould- 
ings were  admirably  worked,  and  still  showed 
to  much  advantage,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentable  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  build- 
ing was.  The  entrance  from  the  west  (within 
the  frustum  of  the  old  mill)  was  formed 
by  a  boldly-moulded  arch,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  mutilated  and  octagonal  turret.  In 
the  spandrels  of  the  arch  were  remarkable  figures 
— that  on  the  sinister  side  being  an  armed  man 
with  a  sword,  and  that  on  the  dexter  the  remains 
of  the  huge  rampaat  animal.  Blomfield,  on  the 
authority  of  the  discoveiy  of  a  curious  seal  on 
a  deed  relating  to  the  abbey,  had  suggested  that 
the  armedfigiire  was  St.  Benet,  who  was  rescuing 
an  unfortunate  monk  from  the  jaws  of  a  monster 
— the  Evil  One  —  who  had  taken  him  on  his 
fleeing  from  the  abbey,  a  serioiis  warning  to  all 
brethren  desirous  of  liberty.  The  range  of 
sliields  which  existed  a  century  since  about  the 
inner  arch  was  now  illegible,  except  those  of 
England  and  of  France  in  the  spandrels.  The 
remains  of  a  springer  from  an  elegant  wall  shaft, 
having  carved  foliage  to  its  capital,  attested  to 
a  former  vaulting,  with  diagonal  and  inter- 
mediate ribs.  On  the  north  side  was  still  a 
newel  staircase  entered  from  the  east.  To  the 
south  of  the  outer  entrance  there  remained  a 
fragment  of  inclosing  waU,  pierced  with 
loopholes,  and  of  later  date  than  the  gate- 
way. Proceeding  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  abbey  inclosure,  Mr. 
Brock  continued  his  lecture,  pointing  out  that 
the  area  consisted  of  a  waste  area,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  river,  and  broken  by  small 
irregularities  traceable  to  the  practised  eye  as 
caused  by  the  removal  of  buildings.  At  one 
place  near  the  river,  a  rectangular  depression 
lined  with  masonry,  pointed  either  to  a  iiiih  pond 
— for  it  now  held  water — or  to  a  building  whose 
floor  line  was  lower  than  the  ordinary  ground. 
Along  the  river  side  a  few  feeble  traces  remained 
of  a  chamber,  and  of  a  retaining  wall.  Close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream  at  the  south-east,  might 
be  seen  a  small  low  farm-house,  built  of  frag- 
ments of  the  abbey,  and  doubtless  built  on  the 
site  of  the  water-gate  ;  mthin  it  they  would  tind 
a  Gothic  arched  door  of  the  11th  century.  On  the 
highest  part  of  the  site,  near  its  centre,  he  was 
gratified  to  be  able  to  identify  and  trace  out  the 
foundations  of  the  abbey  church.  Gfough  had 
noted  these  as  about  a  yard  high,  but  from  the 
silence  of  all  more  recent  writers,  he  had  feared 
they  had  perished.  They  showed — and  the  lec- 
turer then  indicated  the  remains  as  he  spoke — 
that  the  church  had  an  unusual  plan.  The  nave 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  without  aisles, 
134ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  only  32ft.  wide. 
The  north  and  south  transepts  were  each  18ft. 
Gin.  deep,  and  98ft.  across  from  north  to  sotith. 
The  presbytery  and  its  aisles  were  79ft.  across, 
and  extended  93ft.  eastwards  from  the  central 
tower,  while  there  might  have  been  a  further 
eastern  extension.  The  total  length  as  traceable 
was  no  less  than  268ft.  These  remains  were 
conspicuous  on  the  north  side  of  nave,  where 
there  were  the  bases  of  a  series  of  bold  buttresses 
so  large  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  nave 
was  vaulted.  These  were  admirably  built  of 
freestone  and  flint,  and  the  lower  plinth,  and  a 


moulded  upper  one,  with  necking  above,  might 
be  traced  all  round.  The  wall  was  about  6ft. 
high,  but  at  the  east  end  of  nave  a  height  of 
7ft.  6in.  still  existed.  Traces  of  a  newel  stair- 
case remained  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
north  transept :  with  this  all  architectirral  fea- 
tures ended,  the  remainder  of  the  buildings 
ri.sing  hardly  above  the  ground  level.  I'he 
mouldings  indicated  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
beginning  of  the  loth  century.  The  whole  area 
had  been  excavated  for  earth  as  a  top  dressing 
for  neighbouring  fields,  .so  much  so  that  the 
interior  offered  no  encoui'agement  for  excava- 
tion, and  the  nave  walls  were  completely  under- 
ground, the  south  wall  having  turned  over  on 
its  side,  and  being  only  saved  from  utter  ruin  by 
buttresses  of  stone  wall  built  under  them ; 
the  north  wall  was  saved  from  a  like  fate  by  the 
piers  built  up  by  Mr.  Heath,  a  former  tenant. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brock  described  the  mode  in 
which  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  see  of  Norwich 
became  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
suppressed  it  in  lieu  of  this  abbey,  making  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Benet  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but 
with  only  his  old  revenues.  There  was  a  wide- 
spread tradition  that  at  this  abbey  refractory 
monks  were  sometimes  buried  alive.  Wliile 
making  inquiries,  he  was  informed  that  within 
the  last  15  years  two  laboirrers  at  work  on  the 
site  chased  a  rabbit  into  a  hole.  Pursuing  the 
animal,  they  came  on  two  huge  vertical  holes 
lined  with  masonry,  in  each  of  which  they  found 
a  himian  skeleton.  Unfortunately,  the  men 
removed  the  bones  from  the  cells,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  evidence  that  bore  a  curious  rela- 
tion to  the  old  story. 

This  anecdote  provoked  a  storm  of  apparently 
sceptical  questions  in  reply,  to  which  Mr.  Brock 
said  he  had  not  seen,  nor  could  he  give  the  exact 
site,  of  the  weUs  of  masonry  which  were  said  to 
exist  to  the  west  of  the  abbey  church.  The 
members  then  walked  over  the  area,  en- 
deavouring to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  chirrch 
and  monastic  buildings  by  the  fragments 
of  rubble-work  and  hard  patches  on  the  marshy 
ait.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
domestic  buildings  lay,  as  usual,  on  the  south 
side,  between  the  chiu'ch  and  the  river ;  but  Mr. 
Reynolds  argued,  from  the  newel  in  the  north 
transept,  and  other  vestiges,  that  they  were  here 
on  the  north.  Flanking  the  west  front,  south- 
ward, is  a  line  of  subterranean  masonry,  which 
appears  to  be  the  cloister  bases,  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  those  at  Wells  (the  plan  of  which  we 
published  last  week).  The  chapter- house  pro- 
bably adjoined  the  south  transept.  The  members 
retiuned  to  Yarmouth  by  way  of  Ludham  and 
Ormesby  Broad. 

During  a  further  examination  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  made  an  interesting  discovery. 
In  the  roodloft  staircase  Mr.  Brock  found  three 
plain  oaken  panels  covered  with  whitewasli,  two  of 
them  so  shaped  as  to  suggest  a  close  fit  to  the 
spandrels  of  the  chancel.  Closer  inspection 
proved  that  on  these  panels  (coated  since  the 
Refonnation  with  whitewash)  stiU  exist  the  rood- 
beam  figures — that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
on  the  oblong  panel,  the  others  being  as  usual 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John.  The  execution  is  ruder 
than  that  of  the  screen  panels.  Such  a  treat- 
ment of  the  beam-figures  is  unique. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  hon. 
treasurer,  read  a  paper  on  "East  Anglia  in 
Saxon  Times,"  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of 
the  district  from  the  period  of  the  occxipation  by 
Antoninus,  and  supported  the  theories  of  Mr. 
C.  Roach-Smith  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
roads  of  the  south  of  England.  Mr.  George 
Lambert,  F.S.A.,  followecl  with  a  paper  on 
"  The  History  of  Maces  and  their  Antiquity." 

t\t:dnesday. 

This  was  also  a  "carriage  day"  at  Burgh 
Castle,  and  Fritton  Herringfleet,  and  Lowestoft 
Churches.  Leaving  Yarmouth  at  9  a.m.  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  Roman  station  and 
camp  at  Burgh  Castle,  on  a  platform  of  land 
above  Breydon  water,  the  estuary  formed  by  the 
rivers  Wavoney,  Yare,  and  Biu-e.  The  members 
were  welcomed  by  Sir  Francis  G.  M.  Boileau, 
whose  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Boileau,  bought 
the  ruin.s  some  years  since  in  order  to  prescr\'c 
them  from  destruction  by  a  raUway  company. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  parallelogram  of  rubble 
masonry,  642ft.  from  north  to  south,  the  other 
dimensions  being  smaller,  but  not  very  distinct. 
The  walls  are  nearly  perfect  on  three  sides,  the 


east  being  the  most  complete,  and  are  9ft.  thick, 
and  in  many  places  12ft.  to  16ft.  high,  built  of 
flint  and  rubble  with  bonding  courses  of  tilee. 
There  have  been  half  a  dozen  solid  circular 
towers,  four  of  those  on  the  ea.st  side  flanking  ■■ 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  an  entrance  16ft. 
wide  on  the  east.  Many  coins  and  remains  of 
pottery  have  been  found  within  the  inclosure.  At 
the  north-east  angle  Dr.  Raven  delivered  a 
lecture,  in  which  he  claimed  for  Burgh  that  it 
was  the  original  Gariaonum,  the  Roman  cavalry 
camp.  He  pointed  out  its  commanding  position, 
overlooking  the  estuary  into  which  most  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  rivers  found  their  exit. 
The  masonry,  it  would  be  seen,  was  not  all  of  ■ 
one  period — the  upper  portion  was  less  skilfully 
constructed,  and  the  same  place  of  fracture  was 
noticeable  at  every  point  of  overturning.  Mr. 
Harrod,  who  conducted  the  excavations  for  the 
late  Sir  John  Boileau,  thought  the  camp  stood  on 
a  British  earthwork,  because  of  the  height  in- 
side the  ramparts  ;  but  he  saw  other  reasons  for 
this,  and  the  extreme  regularity  militated 
against  the  theory.  The  question  would  arise 
whether  this  was  a  three  or  four- walled  camp,  and 
he  thought,  though  the  east  side  did  not  now  exist, 
that  it  had  been  there,  but  had  been  removed  by 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Harrod  found  on  this  side 
piles,  which  appear  to  have  supported  the  walls. 
That  it  was  later  than  Caister  the  coins  found 
in  both  camps  evidenced,  and  the  superstructure 
he  should  refer  to  the  post-Constantine  date, 
having  probably  been  added  shortly  before 
the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  old 
road  of  commimication  seemed  to  have  gone  on 
the  Herringfleet  side  of  Fritton-lake  towards 
Dimwich.  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  pounded  brick  was  used 
in  the  masonry  ;  while  in  the  upper  portion, 
also  xmdeniably  Roman,  but  not  so  well  con- 
structed, no  brick  was  used  in  the  mortar. 
Again,  the  towers  were  bonded  into  the  walls 
only  at  the  top.  In  the  ancient  wall  in  Camo- 
mile-street, City,  found  a  few  years  since,  it  had 
been  contended  that  it  could  not  be  Roman 
because  no  pounded  brick  existed  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  bastion  was  not  bonded  into  the  wall, 
whereas  both  these  omissions  prevailed  here.  A 
general  discussion  ensued  on  the  Roman  campe, 
and  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Morgan  that  this  is 
one  of  the  latest  camps  by  the  form,  the  earlier 
ones  having  been  square,  while  afterwards  they 
assumed  an  oblong'  shape.  The  existence  of  the 
riverward  side,  although  its  destruction  is 
paralleled  at  Richborough  and  Pevensey,  was 
doubted  by  some.  To  the  east  what  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  amphitheatre  was  inspected,  but 
nothing  more  than  an  elliptical  depression  in  a 
field  of  ripening  com  could  be  observed. 

ST.  olave's  peioey. 
The  scanty  remains  of  this  establishment  wei:e 
seen,  consisting  of  a  groined  vaidt  of  two  bays, 
■with  chamfered  brick  ribs,  which  Mr.  Brock 
identified  with  the  fratery,  and  a  bam,  despoiled 
of  its  open  roof  -n-ithin  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  a  few  walls  and  fragments  built  into 
cottages.  The  priory  was  a  very  small  one,  of 
Augustinian  Canons,  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  by  Roger  Fitz-Osbert,  and  was 
early  suppressed.  The  crux  here  is  to  find  the 
monastic  chm-ch,  which  Mr.  Brock  considered 
lay  to  the  south,  on  the  lines  of  some  modem 
ivy-clad  walls.  The  refectory  was  to  the  south 
of  the  frateiy,  and  beyond  it  are  remains  of  the 
guest-chamber. 

FEITTON  CHXTECH 

(St.  Edmimd)  was  next  visited.  It  is  a  small 
but  most  interesting  example  of  a  Norman 
village  church,  consisting  of  a  roiuid  west  tower, 
small  nave,  chancel,  sacrarium,  and  low  eastern 
apse,  with  vaulted  roof  and  three  windows, 
internally  decorated  with  zigzag  mouldings,  on 
which  traces  of  colour  remain.  Both  nave  and 
chancel  are  thatched.  The  nave  was  enlarged 
about  1350,  by  extending  the  south  side  of  nave, 
so  that  the  axes  of  west  tower  and  chancel  are 
difl'erent  to  the  axis  of  the  nave.  The  church  is 
profusely  whitewashed,  but  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  south  porch  a  space  has  been  cleansed 
showing  a  figure  of  St.  Christopher.  Here 
are  worked  up  many  Roman  bricks  and  masses 
of  rubble  appropriated  from  Bm-gh  Camp.  After- 
wards the  members  partook  at  Fritton  Deeon,  a 
modem  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  from  Mr. 
Jeckyll's  designs,  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  H. 
E.  Buxton,  in  a  marquee  on  the  lawn. 

Herringfleet  Church,  the  next  building  visited, 
belonged  to  St.  Olave's  Priory.  It  is  chiefly  of 
Norman  character ;   the  window   in  the  upper 
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stage  of  the  round  tower  has  often  been  illus- 
trated in  architectural  g-lossaries  and  handbooks ; 
in  it  two  triangular-headed  windows  are  inclosed 
by  a  circular  arch,  with  blind  tvrapanuin.  At 
the  east  end  and  in  the  south  windows  of  chan- 
cel the  lights  are  filled  with  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  painted  glass,  cliieSy  brought  piece 
hy  piece  from  a  monastery  in  France,  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  but  some  is  Flemish  of 
Hth  Century,  a  little  is  G-ei-man  of  the  best  class 
of  Albert  Durtr  school,  and  a  few  fragments 
and  shields  come  from  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  Si'rae  discussion  took  place  with  re- 
ference to  the  windows  in  the  tower,  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  being,  that  the  tower,  like  the 
south  door  of  nave  and  the  north  side  of  nave,  is 
Norman.  Somerleyton  Church,  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  in  IS-)!,  was  ne.\t  seen ;  its 
15th  Century  chancel  screen,  with  painted  figures, 
altar,  and  font  cover,  and  the  founder's  tomb, 
a  Hth  Century  work,  in  the  churchyard  being 
"Worthy  of  notice.  From  thence  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  old  parish  church  (St.  Margaret)  of 
Lowestoft,  aUirgeand  Perpendicular  edifice  in  one 
apan,  with  Earlier  andsmall  tower  and  5pire,situate 
considerably  inland  from  the  town.  The  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  building  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence,  of  Lowestoft,  under 
whose  care  it  has  been  restored.  Time  would 
not  permit  of  a  visit  eitlier  to  the  ancient  fishing 
village  or  modern  watering-place  of  Lowestoft, 
and  the  party  proceeded  to  Corton,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colnian,  M.P.,  and 
returned  to  Yarmouth  in  time  for  an  evening 
meeting. 


Yesteiday  (Thursday)  the  mem'oers  were  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  President,  being  conveyed  in 
csiriages  from  Harleston  station  to  Wingfield 
Castle,  where  they  were  to  be  formally  received 
by  Lord  Waveuey,  and  to  proceed  to  Wingfield 
Church.  Afterwards  it  was  proposed  to  drive  to 
South  Ehnlmm  Minster  and  Koman  Camp,  to 
Flixton  Hall,  Lord  Waveney's  seat,  and  to 
Bungay,  returning  by  special  train  to  Yarmouth 
in  time  for  an  evening  meetLng. 

The  programme  for  to-day  (Friday)  provides 
for  a  long  journey  southwards  by  raU  and  road,  to 
what  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dunwich, 
and  the  almost  somnolent  borough  of  Southwold. 
Saturday,  like  the  opening  day,  will  be  spent 
in  YaiTnouth,  the  gi'eat  parish  church,  the 
Tolhouse,  and  Gorleston  Priory  being  \-isited. 
Monday  the  .scene  shifts  to  Norwich,  the 
Cathedral  being  inspected  under  Dean  Goul- 
bum's  guidance,  immediately  after  the  official 
reception  in  the  Guildliall.  In  the  afternoon, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  numerous  churches  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  city  are  to  be  viewed, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  Congress  will  conclude 
with  a  visit,  by  invitation  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Lotliian,  to  Blickling  HaU,  near 
Aylsham,  returning  by  way  of  Cawston  to 
Norwich.  We  shall  continue  our  report  in  our 
next  issue. 


CONSTANT  WATER-SITPPLY  TO  TOWNS. 

TWO  important  papers  referring  to  the  cjue.?- 
tion  of  constant  water-supply  to  towns, 
were  read  last  week  before  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  Glasgow,  viz. ,  one  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Alley,  of  Glasgow,  ' '  On  the  main- 
tenance of  constant  service  in  water-pipes," 
another  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  of  London,  on 
"The  Barton  water-regulator  or  reducing- 
valve."  Mr.  Alley  commenced  by  saying,  that 
the  experience  of  water-engineers  proves  that 
with  proper  management,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  constant  supply  with  as  much  economy  as 
can  be  obtained  on  the  intermittent  system.  If 
that  is  really  so,  the  sooner  it  becomes  the  rule, 
and  the  diity  and  unwholesome  cistern  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  better  for  the  public  health. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  the  intermittent 
system,  according  to  Mr.  Alley,  as  the  fact  that 
the  gases  arising  from  water-closets  and  other 
sources,  sewers  for  instance,  are  liable  to  be 
forced  by  the  pressui-e  of  the  atmo.sphere  into  the 
water-mains  when  the  water  is  shut  off.  It  has 
been  proved — notably  in  Manchester — that  a  con- 
stant service,  wt  en  combined  with  a  regular  system 
of  house-to-house  inspection  of  taps  and  fittings, 
may  be  obtained  with  a  saving  in  the  consump- 
tion of  water  as  compared  with  an  intei-mittent 
supply ;  but  the  chief  source  of  waste  is  un- 
doubtedly leakage  through  the  service  pipes  and 
fittings,   caused  by  pressure.    This  pressui'e  is 


highest  between  midnight  and  -5  a.m.,  just  that 
portion  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  make  a  house-to-house  inspection, 
with  the  view  of  detecting  defective  fittings.  To 
be  able  to  adjust  the  pressure  in  the  mains  to  the 
supply  recjuired,  and  no  more,  is  then  a  tiu/r  qua 
non  of  a  constant  service,  and  the  means  of  effect- 
ing that  is  provided  by  a  governor  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  Foulis,  whose  gas  governor  is  weU  and 
favourably  known.  Mr.  Alley  proceeded  to 
describe  this  apparatus,  which  is  analogous  in 
its  action  to  the  gas  governor.  If,  for  instance, 
the  pressure  on  the  main  .supply  is  1001b.  per 
square  inch,  and  it  is  desired  to  put  on  a  pressui'e 
in  a  given  district  of  401b.,  the  governor  being 
once  loaded  to  that  pressure  will  maintain 
it,  although  the  pressure  at  the  iidet  varies, 
or  the  consumption  falls  to  a  mininium. 
Hence,  if  all  the  pipes  and  fittings  in  a  dis- 
trict are  capable  of  notwithstanding  that  pres- 
sure there  can  be  no  unintentional  waste,  and 
leakage  will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  prin- 
ciple of  water  regulators  is  almost  identical  with 
that  employed  in  some  weU-known  steam- 
reducing  valves.  In  Mr.  Foulis's  design  we 
have  a  piston  and  a  valve  connected  to  a  ram  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  outlet  pressure  is  main- 
tained equal  to  whatever  weight  is  placed  upon 
the  ram,  and  the  largest  valves  can  be  worked 
by  weights  of  a  pound.  Barton  and  West's 
pressui'e-reducer  is  made  in  dift'erent  sizes,  and 
can  be  applied  to  pipes  as  .small  as  ^in.  in  dia- 
meter. The  valve  is  perfectly  balanced  so  far  as 
the  inlet  pressure  is  concerned ;  hence,  if  there 
is  no  pressure  in  the  outlet  main,  the  valve  falls 
from  itss  eat  by  its  own  weight,  and  allows  water 
tD  pass.  When  the  pressure  on  the  outlet  main 
becomes  sufficient  to  lift  the  valve  it  forces  it 
back  to  its  seat,  where  it  remains  mitil  the  pres- 
sure in  the  outlet  is  again  reduced.  The  valve 
is  adjusted  to  the  required  pressure,  and  any 
variations  in  the  inlet  pressure  exercise  uo  effect 
upon  it.  These  two  papers  were  di.scussed 
together,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  friction  of  the 
cup  leathers  attached  to  the  pistons  of  the 
Foulis  regulator  was  a  variable  quantity,  and 
that  the  gun-metal  linings  of  the  cylinders  were 
apt  to  become  worn  only  in  that  part  where  the 
piston  travelled  most  frequently,  so  that  a  lidge 
was  formed  at  each  end  of  its  usual  travel ; 
hence,  when  the  pistons  are  made  to  travel  a 
greater  distance  than  usual  they  are  liable  to 
stick.  Both  the  Foulis  and  the  Barton  and 
West  valves  have,  however,  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  and  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with 
the  latter  have  been  made  at  the  South  Essex 
Waterworks.  Mr.  Thomas  then  read  a  paper  on 
Barton  and  West's  water-meter,  which  lias  also 
been  tested  at  the  South  Essex  Waterworks,  and 
gave  good  results  when  tested  against  Siemens'  and 
Kennedy's  meters.  A  discussion,  mainly  devoted 
to  criticism  of  the  details,  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  and  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
apparent  that  a  perfect  water-meter  has  yet  to  be 
invented. 


NATIONAL  WATER   SUPPLY. 

THE  Society  of  Arts  has  just  issued  the  re- 
port of  its  last  conference  on  national 
water  supply.  It  includes  six  of  the  essays, 
illustrated  ynih  maps,  which  were  sent  in  to 
compete  for  the  one  gold  and  three  silver  medals 
offered  by  the  council  of  the  society  for  ' '  sug- 
gestions for  dividing  England  and  Wales  into 
districts  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
towns  and  villages  of  each  district."  One  of 
the  conditions  was  that  the  suggestions  were  to 
be  based  on  evidence  already  published.  Twelve 
essays  were  sent  in,  but  they  were  not  all  selected 
as  worth  printing.  The  gold  medal  was  not 
awarded,  and  only  two  of  the  three  silver  medals, 
were  awarded,  the  medalists  being  Mr.  F.  Toplis 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.  The  adjudicating 
committee  was  composed  of  Professor  Abel, 
F.R.S. ;  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R  S. ;  Captain  D. 
GaltoD,  F.R.S.  ;  Professor  Prestwich,  F.R.S.  ; 
Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S. ;  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Toplis  ijoints  out  that  if  we  were  starting 
tli  novo  to  map  out  England  into  districts  for 
water  supply  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  but 
we  have  to  deal  with  existing  arrangements  and 
with  vested  interests.  He  alludes  to  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  there  is  among  those 
regarded  as  authorities  as  to  what  is  a  suitable 
water  supply.  For  example,  while  the  so-called 
purity  of  chalk  water  is  extolled  by  some  it  is 


denounced  as  too  hard  by  others,  and  while  the 
Royal  Commission  of  ISG9  went  very  fully  into 
the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  London,  it 
left  almost  untouched  the  larger  question  oi  the 
supplies  of  provincial  towns  and  the  country. 
Mr.  Toplis  suggests  the  division  of  England 
into  12  districts,  with  a  body  of  commissiouers 
to  be  appointed  for  life  to  each  district,  who 
should  have  legal  and  engineering  ad\'isers. 
They  should  have  control  not  only  over  witer-* 
works,  but  also  rivers  and  watercourses,  and,  in 
fact,  over  ever  drop  of  water  falling  in  their 
district,  and  they  should  have  powei  to 
acquire  all  existing  waterworks.  All  existing 
Commissions  he  believes  must  be  aboli.shed.  It 
is  not  suggested  by  him  that  the  body  should 
have  control  over  sewage  arrangements,  for  he 
believes  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  these  as 
they  are,  and  that  the  water  supply  commis- 
sioners would  look  better  to  the  efficient  carrying 
out  of  arrangements  for  preventing  pollution  if 
it  was  not  left  to  them  to  do  it  themselves.  He 
believes  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall 
have  a  Minister  of  Flealth,  and  this  official  would 
put  right  any  differences  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  first  thing  needed,  it  is  urged,  is  to  have  a 
royal  commission  to  collect  all  that  is  known  on 
the  subject  of  water  supplies,  and  a  year  is  men- 
tioned as  the  probable  time  this  work  would 
occupy.  The  Government  shoidd  then  introduce 
a  Bill  for  fonniug  the  districts  and  appointing 
the  commissioners.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  a  two-fold  rate — one  for  supplying 
water  and  the  other  for  improvement  of  river.-, 
and  the  prevention  of  floods.  It  used  to  be 
held  that  only  the  lauds  subject  to  floods 
should  be  rated  ;  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  lands 
contributing  flood  waters  should  also  berated. 
It  is  estimatt  d  that  five  years  would  suffice  to 
get  the  commissioners  into  working  order.  The 
duties  of  the  commissions  would  be — 1,  pro- 
viding again.st  pollution;  2,  pro\'iding  against 
floods  and  storming ;  3,  providing  water  supplies 
and  seeing  that  these  are  of  the  quality  and 
cjuantity  needed.  A  schedule  of  the  proposed 
districts  and  particulars  respecting  them  follows, 
and  in  conclusion  Mr.  Toplis  points  out  that  at 
present  very  little  is  known  with  certainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  rainfall  which  can  be  collected  in 
any  district,  either  as  upland  or  subterranean 
water  ;  and  as  very  few  'rivers  are  regularly 
gauged,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  amoimt  of 
total  rainfall  that  reaches  rivers.  Accurate  in- 
formation is  also  wanting  as  to  the  existing 
supplies  of  small  towns  and  villages. 

The  essay  by  Mr.  Lucas  considers,  in  the  first 
place,  existing  areas  and  boundaries  of  adminis- 
tration for  sanitary  purposes,  and  di'aws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Sanitai-y  Commission  of  1S69  that  "  local  admi- 
nistration must  be  maintained,  but  simplified, 
.strengthened,  and  set  in  motion ' '  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  What  is  mainly  wanted  is  "  a  real 
motive  power."  Mr.  Lucas  suggests  that  the 
coimtry  shoiUd  be  mapped  out  into  watershed 
areas,  each  under  a  watershed  board.  These 
watershed  boards  should  be  under  three  com- 
missioners, each  with  two  sub-commissioners, 
and  that  they  should  be  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Lucas  puts 
forward  as  a  great  advantage  of  this  scheme  that 
the  watershed  boards  would  have  resident  among 
them  sub-commissioners  who  would  bo  more 
readily  accessible  for  advice  than  the  Local 
Government  Board  now  is,  while  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  commissioner  between  them  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  do  much  to 
smooth  differences.  The  duties  of  the  watershed 
boards  would  be  to  enforce  the  Public  Health  1 S  7.5 
and  the  Public  Health  187S  Acts,  to  levy  rates, 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  imdergi'ound  water 
systems,  to  examine  schemes,  and  also  to  remove 
causes  of  pollution.  Mr.  Lucas  concludes  his 
essay  with  a  draft  of  a  BUI. 


The  Hull  Corporation  received  last  week  a 
report  from  Mr.  Batemau,  C.E.,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  increased  water  supply  for  the 
town.  In  it  qualified  approval  is  given  to  the 
scheme  propounded  by  Wr.  Maxwell,  C.E.,  for  the 
construction  of  the  easterly  adit  from  Spiingfield, 
altliough  Mr.  Bateman  does  not  anticipate  so  large 
an  increase  as  Mr.  Maxwell  hopes  for,  and  at  the 
s.ame  time  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
sumption of  water  in  Hull  is  unnecessarily  large, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures  to 
restrict  waste  will  be  attended  with  benefit.  The 
report  was  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  who  in- 
structed the  borough  engineer  to  prepare  detailed 
plans  for  the  eastern  adit. 
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THE  NEW  CTTT  OF  LONTIOX  SCHOOLS. 

The  design  for  this  building,  to  which  the  first 
premium  of  £300  was  awarded,  is  by  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Emanuel,  of  Finsbury-circus,  who 
are  engaged  to  superintend  its  construction.  We 
gave  a  block  plan  and  a  full  description  of  the 
building  in  our  issue  of  June  1.3,  and  shall  pub- 
lish next  week  the  side  eleTation,  together  n-ith 
groimd  plan,  first-floor  plan,  and  part  of  second- 
floor  plan.  The  style  is  French  Renaissance  of 
a  moderate  type,  "the  materiaU  to  be  used  in 
construction  are  red  brick,  with  Ancaster  Stone 
dre.ssings,  with  green  slates  for  the  roofs,  and 
the  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  fittings,  is 
£.31,000. 

HOUSE  AT   ELOOStFIELD,    NEW  JEESET,    U.S.A. 

This  house  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  erected  at 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  U.g.A,,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  building  from  the  drawings  and  details 
sent  from  London.  Since  the  plans,  which  we 
publi.sh  to-day,  were  made,  some  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  original  arrangements 
wliich  were  prepared  to  meet  the  suggestions  of 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Edward  S.  WUde,  of  Xew 
Jersey.  Externally  the  elevations  are  the  same, 
the  chief  departures  from  the  first  plan  being 
an  improved  treatment  of  the  first  parlour,  and 
rearrangement  of  the  bath-room,  A:c.,  on  the 
chamber  floor.  A  basement  in  all  houses  in 
America  is  an  advantage,  a.s  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity on  account  of  the  severe  frosts,  which  would 
upheave  many  of  our  more  lightly-constructed 
houses  in  this  countrj-.  Mr.  WUde  is  intending 
to  introduce  several  ideas  into  his  houses  which 
he  acquired  when  visiting  England  this  year. 
The  walls  are  of  local  stone  up  to  the  eaves, 
above  which  red  brick  is  introduced  to  give 
colour.  The  roofs  arc  covered  mth  .slates  and 
red  ridge  tiles.  Quany  glazing  is  introduced 
into  the  upper  lights  of  the  ^vindows,  those 
which  are  made  to  open  being  metal  casements. 
The  staircase  window  is  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  is 
the  architect. 

MECEAXICS'    CLUB  A>T)   LXSIITrTE,    FOLKESTOXE. 

This  scheme  was  originally  promoted  by  the 
Lodge  No.  126  A.O.  l)ruids,  for  the  purjjose  of 
providing  a  room  for  meetings  and  social  advan- 
tages,   without    the    necessity   of  attending  a 


public-house.  It  has,  however,  gradually 
developed  itself  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
was  at  first  contemplated.  A  limited  liability 
company  has  been  fonnod  and  registered  under 
the  title  of  "The  Folkestone  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  C'ompanv,  Limited,"  with  a 
capital  of  £4,000  in  4,000  shares  of  £1  each,  and 
directors  have  been  appointed  representing  all 
the  benefit  societies  in  the  town.  Theaccommo- 
dalion  provides  club  rooms,  reading,  smoking, 
and  billiard  rooms,  kitchen,  and  offices,  with  lift 
to  each  floor,  and  a  large  hall  for  lectures  and 
entertainments  to  seat  450  pei'sons,  exclusive  of 
galleries.  The  .space  under  large  hall  is  to  be 
fiUed  up  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  about  20  in 
number,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
generally.  The  site  is  freehold,  and  situate  in 
Ford-road.  The  building  will  be  carried  out  in 
red  brick,  wiih  terra-cotta  dressings.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Regmald  Pope, 
of  Folkestone. 

HOUSE   AT   EUDGWICK. 

This  house  has  recently  been  erected  at  Rudg- 
wick,  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  for  J.  T.  Renton, 
Esq.,  from  the  designs  and  imder  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  2.5,  New  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  Walls  are  of  local  red  brick,  tile 
hanging,  with  half-timber-work  is  u.sed  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  Bridgewater  tiles.  Messrs. 
Stejihens  and  Bastow,  of  Bristol,  were  the  eon- 
tractors. 

riESIGX   FOE  A  CHUECH. 

We  illustrate  the  prize  design  for  this  subject  to 
which  the  National  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
last  year,  the  author  being  Mr.  J.  A.  Stamp,  of 
Nottingham,  who  this  year  is  also  well  repre- 
sented at  the  South  Kensington  Exliibition  of 
Prize  Drawings,  noticed  elsewhere.  We  spoke 
favourably  of  Mr.  Stamp's  design  for  a  church 
in  Geometrical  Pointed,  in  our  review  of  that 
exhibition,  and  our  readers  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  The 
elevation  we  give  is  characterised  by  good  pro- 
portions, and  refined  detail,  and  we  consider  the 
work  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  designs 
submitted,  and  upon  which  we  commented  last 
week.  The  tower  and  spire  are  graceful  in  out- 
line, and  exhibit  a  purity  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  that  is  refreshing,  compared  with  the 
very  florid  specimens  generally  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  nave,  clerestory,  and  porch  are  dignified 
and  well  drawn.  We  hope  shortly  to  illustrate 
this  year's  prize  drawings  for  the  same  subject. 


COMPETITIONS. 

BusHEY.— The  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man  have  been  selected  in  limited  competition 
for  the  new  board  schools  about  to  be  erected  at 
Bushey,  Herts.  Seven  architects  were  invited  to 
compete  under  motto.  The  motto  of  the  designs 
accepted  was  "  Success.'' 

EcCLES. — The  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  archi- 
tect, of  Manchester,  for  the  proposed  Town  Hall 
at  Eccles,  have  been  selected  from  a  number  of 
others  that  were  sent  in  for  competition.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buUding  is  £5,000. 

Gloucestee  Lunatic  Astlum. — In  January 
and  March  last  the  Committee  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  offered  premiums  of 
£150  and  £75  for  the  best  and  second  best 
designs  for  their  intended  new  asylum.  Twenty- 
eight  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  award 
has  been  made  this  week.  The  fii-st  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  "Experience,"  a  design 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  veiy  favom-ably 
iu  our  renew  last  week.  The  authors  are 
Messrs.  Gdcs  and  Gough,  28,  Craven-street,  W.C. 
The  second  premium  is  given  to  "  B_v  Sunshine 
all  Day,"  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritche"tt,  of  Dar- 
lington ;  and  "I'tllitas  "  (Messrs.  Bromilow  .and 
Cheers,  of  Liverpool),  and  "Glory  of  Gle\-um" 
are  awarded  honourable  mention.  'The  estimate  of 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough  is  4id.  per  foot  cube  all 
over;  total,  £94.000 ;  including£13,000forchapel 
superintendent's  house,  drains,  gas,  water  mains, 
tallies,  and  all  engineers'  work,  roads,  &c 
Provision  is  to  be  made  for  714  patients,  with  an 
administrative  department  large  enough  for 
1,000.  With  the  two  additional  blocks  for  186 
patients — total  900— the  cost  would  be  £122  per 
bed. 

Geeenock. — The  following  are  the  six  plans 
which  Mr.  Barry  in  his  report  recommended  to 


the  Town  Council,  with  the  relative  cost  of  each 
in  round  numbers: — 1st,  "Art  and  Science," 
£88,000;  2nd,  "Omega,"  £64,000;  3rd,  "Let 
Greenock  Flourish,"  £73,000;  4th,  "  Qui  dit 
Progress  dit  Labeur,"  £70,000;  oth, "  Ciconia," 
£83,000;  and  Cth,  "  M.B,"  £70,000.  These 
six  plans  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  of  Glasgow,  who  was  recently 
appointed  measurer  for  the  new  buildings,  who 
will  check  the  prices,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  each,  or  at  least  of 
some  of  them,  as  given  above,  may  be  altered. 
The  plan  having  attached  to  it  the  motto  "Art 
and  Science,"  which  Mr.  BaiTy  has  placed  first 
in  the  order  of  merit,  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
H.  and  D.  Bjrclay,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow. 
The  various  architects  were  limited  to  the  sum 
of  £80,000  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 

^  5.  Mr.  Barry's  report  has  been  ordered  to  be 
printed,  in  order  that  each  Coimcillor  and  Police 
Commissioner  may  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 

PiiESTWicH. — The  directors  of  the  Con.seiTa- 
tive  Club,  Prestwich,  haring  decided  to  erect 
new  club  buildings,  invited  several  Manchester 
architects  to  submit  designs  in  competition. 
Those  submitted  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  of  Cooper- 
street,  have  been  selected,  and  tenders  have  been 
obtained  for  the  works,  which  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  imder  the  arcliitect's  superintend- 
e.  The  buildings  will  be  erected  on  a  plot  of 
land  in  Chiu-ch-lanc.  They  will  comprise  a  large 
meeting  and  reading-room,  retiring-room,  secre- 
tary's room,  porter's  living-rooms,  .and  oflice, 
with  general  conveniences  on  the  groimd  floor ; 
two  billiard-rooms,  card-room,  lavatory,  and 
bath-i-oom  on  the  first  floor ;  and  gymnasium, 
lavatories,  wine  and  beer-cellars,  coal  and  wood- 
stores,  and  heating  chamber,  in  the  ba.sement. 
The  billiard-room  will  have  a  roof  light  in  addi- 
tiou  to  the  end  and  side  lights,  and  will  be  fitted 
up  with  three  tables.  The  gymnasium  wiU  be 
well  lighted  by  large  windows,  opening  into  an 
area  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
There  will  be  three  entrances  on  the  gi-ound 
floor,  two  opening  into  the  front  hall,  and  the 
other  into  the  staircase  leading  to  the  gymna- 
sium. The  door  forming  the  side  entrance  wiU 
be  used  only  at  times  when  large  meetings  are 
held,  and  is  intended  merely  as  a  cru.sh-door  to 
facilitate  a  free  exit.  The  buildings  wUl  be  con- 
structed of  brick  witli  stone  dres-sings.  There 
•n-iU  be  a  small  tower  at  the  comer  nearest  the 
main  road. 

The  Oeiie  Bllliaed  Table  Design  Competi- 
tion.— In  the  competition  arranged  some  time 
since  by  Messrs.  Ormc  and  Sons,  11  and  13,  St. 
Ann- street,  Manchester,  in  which  they  offered 
£120  for  designs  of  billiard-tables,  &-c.,  the  fol- 
lowings  awards  have  been  made: — Class  1.  L. 
A.  Shuffrey,  6,  Abbey-road,  London ;  £50  for 
the  handsomest  design  of  a  bUliard-table  of  any 
style,  the  design  to  be  of  a  rich  character,  and 
regardless  of  expense  in  manufacturing.  Class 
2.°John  Ainsworth,  78,  Croston-road,  Elton, 
near  Bury  ;  £25  for  the  best  design  of  a  billiard- 
table  suitable  for  a  hou.se,  of  no  special  style  or 
character.  Class  3.  Amos  Hall,  care  of  J. 
Barradale,  Esq.,  Stanley-chambers,  Gallowtree- 
g.ate,  Leicester;  £15  for  the  best  design  of  an 
inexpensive  biUiard-table.  In  this  competition 
the  judges  wUl  be  instructed  to  select  the  table 
that  combines  the  best  efltect  with  the  least  ex- 
pense in  manufacturing,  a  table  for  the  million 
being  the  desideratum.  Class  4.  Fred.  G. 
Knight,  1,  Princes-street,  Storey' s-gate,  London ; 
£10  for  the  best  design  of  a  marking-board, 
combining  the  arrangements  for  scoring  the 
games  of  billiards  and  pool.  Class  5.  W.  Henry 
Jewitt,  Oxford-chambers,  Manchester  ;  £20  for 
the  best  sketch  of  an  interior  of  a  billiard-room, 
ideal  or  otherwi.se.  showing  all  or  part  of  the 
bUliard-table,  marking-board,  &c. 


CHIPS. 

In  our  report  of  the  reopening  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  South  Shields,  last  week,  we  stated  that 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  .ind  Sou, 
"  Newcastle-on-Tyne."  It  should  have  been  "of 
Sunderland." 

The  opening  of  Kay  Park,  Kilmarnock,  and  the 
unveiliug  of  Burns'  statue,  took  place  on  Saturday 
last.  The  park  cost  £13,000.  The  statue  is  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  intended  to  complete  the  tower  and  spire  of 
St.  George's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrsil,  Southwark, 
according  to  the  original  design  of  the  elder  Pugin, 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  building. 
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GLOUCESTER  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

[second  notice.] 

BY  SUNSHINE  ALL  DAY"  —  (the 
second  premiated  design)— is  a  plan 
with  divergingcomdors.butthe  angles  joined 
by  curved  corridors,  and  the  ends  extended 
ill  the  line  of  the  base  of  a  triangle  to  the 
north  of  the  chronic  block.  The  kitchen 
and  stores  con-idors  tunr  ontwai-d  with  a 
quadi-ant  corridor  to  reach  laundry  and 
workshop  blocks.  The  administrative  block 
is  a  small  one,  the  stores  and  medical  staif, 
and  housekeeper  being  placed  at  the  side, 
and  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall  in  the 
centre.  The  greater  part  of  the  female  stores, 
crockery,  &c.,  are  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
This  makes  the  ground  floor  appear  small, 
and  the  difficulty  of  service  must  condemn 
this  arrangement.  The  blocks  are  well  placed 
to  the  south  of  the  diverging  corridor,  and 
are  designed  with  a  con-idor  through  the 
block,  dividing  the  day-rooms  from  the 
single-rooms.  The  latter  are  placed  in  an- 
nexes and  are  too  far  from  the  day-rooms 
and  attendants.  The  water-closets  are  in 
these  annexes  too  far  from  day-rooms,  and 
three  w.c.'s  for  fifty-one  patients  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  sculleries  are  placed  in  the 
centre,  lighted  from  the  ward  corridor,  and 
no  external  light  or  aii-.  There  is  an  alter- 
native plan  in  red  showing  no  coiridors  in 
the  wards,  but  in  this  the  patients  in 
one  day-room  have  to  pass  through  the  other 
to  get  to  their  day-room.  There  is  an  alter- 
native plan,  showing  the  blocks  standing  at 
an  angle  of  45  defjrees  to  a  straight  serving 
corridor  ;  in  this  the  blocks  echelon  to  each 
other ;  but  the  most  prominent  object  in 
one  day-room  would  be  the  w^ator-closets  of 
the  other  block.  This  alternative  had 
better  have  been  left  out.  The  elevations 
(there  is  no  perspective)  show  a  simply- 
designed  Gothic  structure  of  red  and  white 
bricks,  with  stone  heads  and  pointed  arches, 
the  tympanum  filled  in  with  red  herring- 
bone bricks.  The  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch, 
and  look  excessive.  The  block  plan  shows 
the  buildings  and  roads  of  approach  cleverly, 
and  there  is  an  alternative  showing  the 
buildings  jjlaced  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
gromid,  this  and  "Experience"  being  the 
only  competitors  showing  this  necessary 
alteration  to  instructions.  The  mode  of 
illustrating  this  design  by  a  series  of  small 
plans  is  not  so  good  as  that  adopted  by  other 
competitors. 

"  Light  and  Air  "  is  a  plan  with  corridors 
diverging  at  an  angle  from  the  centre  block, 
and  a  straight  base  or  serving  corridor  con- 
necting the  two  arms.  The  general  dining- 
hall  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
front,  and  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
block  is  placed  to  the  north.  Two  chronic 
blocks  are  shown  on  each  side,  and  the 
laundry  and  workshops  blocks  are  placed  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  corridors  to  the  north 
of  the  chronic.  There  is  a  large  inclosed 
yard.  The  general  arrangement  is  good, 
but  the  blocks  and  administration  are  not  so 
good  in  detail.  The  epileptic  dormitory  is 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  general  corridor, 
and  some  of  the  single  rooms  have  no  ex- 
ternal light  and  air.  The  elevations  are 
very  indiflferent.  The  perspective  shows  a 
good  building,  but  the  other  di-awings  lack 
refinement  and  requii-e  maturing. 

"Thought"  is  a  compact  plan,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  at  echelon.  The  blocks  are 
placed  behind  each  other  on  the  pavUion 
plan,  and  the  epileptic  dormitory  joins  the 
two  blocks  ;  single  rooms  open  on  day  rooms. 
The  elevations  show  a  palatial  building. 

"  I.  O." — This  is  a  plan  showing  the 
blocks  echeloned  slightly,  and  joined  to- 
gether by  curved  corridors  as  is  usual  in 
America.  There  is  no  service  or  working 
corridor,  except  through  the  blocks.  The 
elevations  show  a  simple  brick  building  of  a 
Gothic  character. 

The  author  of   "Desideratum"  seems  to 


have  a  strange  notion  of  echelon ;  the 
corridors  diverge,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  other  competitors,  and  are  ziz-zag,  with 
octagonal  rooms  at  their  junctures.  Theprin- 
cipal  portion  of  the  south  front  is  occujiied 
by  the  workshops  and  laundry  blocks.  The 
plan  is  impossible.  There  is  a  well-designed 
elev.ation  in  the  Queen  Anne  or  Free  Classic, 
so  far  as  regards  the  administrative  block. 
The  other  elevations  are  too  highly-coloured 
and  look  heavy. 

"  Mens  Sana  "  is  an  attempt  to  show  the 
Gloucestershire  magistrates  what  they  shoidd 
build — not  a  serious  attemjit  to  gain  the 
competition,  as  none  of  the  instructions  are 
followed. 

"Concours"  is  a  very  ingenious  plan, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  model.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  echelon,  but  there  are  several 
clever  bits  of  plamiing  in  it.  The  infirmary 
block  is  especially  good.  The  mistake  of 
taking  up  the  main  south  front  with  the 
coal-shed,  and  the  laundry,  and  workshops, 
must  prevent  this  plan  having  its  merits 
examined.  Our  advice  to  its  author  is  to 
try  again,  as  the  arrangements  woiild  bo 
good  for  a  smaller  asylum. 

"iEsculapius "  does  not  echelon.  The 
blocks  abut  on  a  long  straight  corridor  with 
a  staircase  at  end  stopping  futm-e  extension. 
"  Deo  Juvante "  echelons  two  blocks  and 
retm-ns  the  other  at  an  angle  on  each  side. 
It  is  compact,  but  is  not  a  good  echelon 
plan.  Elevations  are  good,  of  a  Classic 
character.  "Progress"  does  not  echelon; 
the  blocks  are  placed  behind  each  other  ; 
there  is  no  drive  into  the  kitchen  com-t  ;  the 
theatre  and  dining-hall  are  separate  rooms. 
' '  Choose  well  :  your  choice  is  brief  but 
endless,"  is  a  well  planned  asylum  on  the 
American  model  ;  the  blocks  all  j  oined 
together  by  staircases  and  connections 
through  the  blocks.  The  elevations  show 
elaborate  Gothic  architecture  -with  framed 
barge  boards  and  mullion  and  tran 
somed  -windows.  The  want  of  i 
service  corridor  is  fatal  to  this  plan. 
"  A.  E.  I.  B.  A."  shows  a  fairly  designed 
asylum,  with  a  combination  of  diverging 
and  cross  corridors  ;  the  blocks  echelon,  but 
have  only  half  their  sides  with  a  clear  south 
asi^ect,  as  they  overlafi.  The  day  rooms  have 
each  a  south  aspect.  The  administrative 
block  is  placed  to  the  north,  and  there  is 
a  good  drive  into  the  kitchen  court.  The 
committee  rooms  are  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
This  is  objectionable.  There  is  no  main 
thoroughfare,  and  the  corridors  are  con- 
fused. "Sunlight"  is  a  straight  corridor, 
with  cross  corridors,  and  blocks  at  each 
end  one  behind  the  other,  the  other  blocks 
being  placed  to  the  south  of  corridor. 
The  author  docs  not  seem  to  have  grasped 
the  idea  of  an  echelon  plan ;  the  blocks  in 
detail  are  fairly  designed. 


NOTES  IN  THE  AVEST. 

THE  Penzance  School  of  Art  Committee 
having  offered  a  premium  of  five  pounds 
for  the  best  design  for  a  new  school,  five  re- 
sponses have  been  the  result.  One  came  from 
Plymouth,  another  from  Penzance,  one  from 
Redruth,  one  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the 
fifth  from  Tywardi'eath ;  the  latter,  bearing 
the  motto  of  "Unity,"  was  chosen,  and  turns 
out  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Sylvauus  Trevail, 
arcliitect,  of  Tywardreath.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  £  1 ,  000 . 

The  parish  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Camborne 
has  been  restored,  and  its  reopening  is  announced ; 
and  .another  Cornish  church,  that  of  St.  Gwinear, 
at  Gwinear,  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
Canibonie,  is  now  in  course  of  restoration. 

Gwinear  is  unique  thereabouts  in  having  two 
north  aisles,  built  by  the  Arundels.  When,  some 
time  since,  the  plaster  was  stripped  from  the 
aisle  wall,  a  fresco,  chiefly  in  white  and  blue 
was  discovered.  Unfortunately,  its  preservation 
was  impossible  ;  for  it  disappeared  in  impalpable 
powder  soon  after  the  air  got  to  it.  The  design 
showed  a  pair  of  angels  holding  a  crown  over 
the  head  of  a  male  figure. 


Perranuthnoe  is  a  little  place  -with  a  big  name 
lying  close  by  the  sea  upon  the  Cornish  coast. 
Its  old  15th  Century  chivrch  is  dedicated  to  SS. 
Perran  and  Nicholas,  and  is  in  a  sorry  state.  A 
large  portion  of  the  roof  has  been  blown  about 
by  the  Atlantic  gales,  and  green  moss  and  Uchen 
grow  upon  its  granite  arcades.  New  roofs, 
new  floors,  new  windows,  and  new  seating  are 
required,  and  to  do  all  this  £1,500  is  necessary. 
Towards  that  sum  £750  has  already  been  col- 
lected. 

At  Callington  in  West  Cornwall,  some  new 
cemetery  chapels  are  just  finished.  They  are 
built  of  local  granite,  with  snail's  creep  pointing 
and  designs  of  PoUphant  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  in  with  Cornish  slates  smTuounted  by  a 
red  crest.  The  style  is  a  modified  Early 
English. 

Passing  out  of  Cornwall  into  Devonslnre,  we 
notice  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recently 
buUt  near  the  railway  station  at  Teignmouth, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Aloysius 
plansom  and  Son,  architects,  of  the  Broadway, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  by  Mr.  Slooombe,  builder, 
of  Teignmouth,  is  being  extended.  Messrs. 
Hansom  are  having  an  additional  aisle  and  a 
priest's  residence  carried  out.  The  same 
contractor  is  employed,  and  Berry  Head 
Umestone  with  Ham-lull  dressings  are  the 
materials  used.  A  new  monastery,  at  a  cost  of 
between  £8,000  and  £9,000,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Goldie  and  ChUd,  of  10,  Kensington- 
square,  W.,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Buckridge,  near  Teignmouth.  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  are  the  contractors.  The 
new  Board  Schools  at  Teignmc^uth  are  fast 
drawing  towards  completion.  Built  in  the 
Geometrical  style,  tbey  are  of  red  brick,  with 
di'cssings  of  Beer  stone,  a  beautiful,  white  stone, 
used  almost  imiversally  thi'oughout  the  county 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  mediieval  times. 
These  schools  are  being  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  RoweU  and  Son,  architects,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  at  a  cost  of  £5,300.  The  contractor,  Mr. 
Jackman,  of  Teignmouth,  having  died  about  nine 
months  ago,  the  work  has  now  nearly  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  completion  by  the  widow. 
Not  a  little  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  careful 
supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gale,  the  excellent 
clerk  of  works.  These  schools  wUl  be  finished 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Petrock  atPetrockstow, 
mentioned  passingly  in  former  notes,  bids  fair  to 
be  a  good  church.  It  was  generally  in  such  a 
niinous  condition,  that  nothing  short  of  rasing 
nearly  the  whole  budding — save  the  western 
tower — to  the  ground  was  open  to  the  architect. 
This  has  been  done.  Petrockstow  stands  upon 
liigh  ground,  and  its  fine  tower  commands  a 
wide  range  of  vision.  The  architect  engaged 
upon  the  work  is  Mr.  John  F.  Goidd,  of  Barn- 
staple. The  northern  arcade  has  been  rebuilt, 
stone  for  stone,  and  some  fine  Perpendicular 
windows  reinserted  in  their  old  positions.  The 
church  gener.ally  was  Perpendicular,  but  in 
bidldiug  the  new  work  the  architect  has  chosen 
to  .stamp  the  present  restoration  with  a  charac- 
ter and  an  individuality  of  its  own.  This  has 
been  secured  successfully  by  keeping  it  Decorated 
in  feeling.  The  moulds  and  other  details  in  the 
masonry  are  much  above  the  average  one  sees. 
The  altar  is  kept  well  elevated  by  a  rise  of  half 
a  dozen  steps.  The  roofs  are  of  oak,  having 
carved  waU-plates,  and  bosses  at  the  intersections. 
The  chancel  fittings  will  be  of  oak.  Of  the  old 
woodwork,  remains  of  a  poppy-headed  stall 
end  stiU  exist,  a  veiy  uncommon  feature  in 
the  West,  where  bench  ends  are  nearly  always 
square-headed.  There  is  also  a  square,  and 
most  interesting  old  Norman  font,  with  an  early 
Jacobean  cover  of  quaint  design.  Other  specimens 
of  old  work  of  the  latter  date  are  also  there,  in 
the  shape  of  a  good  altar  table,  and  a  very  fair 
pulpit,  panelled  and  carved  and  bearing  the  date 
A.D.  1626,  beneath  its  bookboard.  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Torrington,  is  the  contractor  for  the  restora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  carved  work.  The  reopening 
is  expected  to  take  place  in  about  two  months' 
time. 

Fom- miles  from  Petrockstow,  (i.e.,  Petrock's 
Place),  is  Hatherleigh. 

The  parish  chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  This  spire  is  buUt  of  oak  shingles, 
and  these  having  become  decayed,  are  being  re- 
placed with  new  oak  where  necessary  by  Mr.  T. 
BuUeid,  builder,  of  Hatherleigh,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  urchi- 
tect,  of  the  same  town. 


Aug.  16,  1879. 
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A  DAY  AVITH  THE  AECHITECXrEAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  'ft'ELLS. 

LAST  week  we  drew  atteution  to  tlie  visit  this 
week  of  the  Annual  Excursion  Party  ot  the 
Architectui'al  Association  to  Wells  by  publishing 
some  notes  upon  the  Cathedral  and  its  appur- 
tenances, with  some  illustratious  and  a  plan.  We 
do  not  now  propose  to  follow  the  excursionists 
with  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey  over  the  cathedral, 
on  Monday  last,  nor  "with  Mr.  Parker  and  the 
Archseological  Institute,  who  ^•i.sited  the  build- 
ings on  the  same  day.  We  have  ah-eady  briefly 
referred  to  the  chief  outlines  of  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics as  a  specimen  of  architectiu'e,  and 
its  importance  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Certainly  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
building  as  a  work  of  art  caunot  well  be  over- 
estimated. Mr.  E.  A.  Erccman's  lectures  on 
the  cathedral  not  so  very  long  ago  published  by 
Macmillan,  as  well  as  Mr.  Parker's  book  on  the 
same  subject,  leave  little  to  be  said  here,  even  if 
time  and  space  would  pei-mit  of  our  doing  so. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Association  were  con- 
ducted over  the  cathedral  by  Mr.  Fen-ey,  who 
pointed  out  the  several  peculiarities  and  details, 
alluding  at  length  to  those  parts  which  were 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ferrey,  senior,  some  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Pai'ker,  we  believe,  once  said,  I  while  standing 
in  the  cathedral  garth  at  Wells,  "  I  hate 
restoration,  but  here  is  an  example  with 
which  I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  and  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  so  well  has  the  work 
been  done,  both  in  an  honest  and  conservative 
manner.  The  excuTsioni.sts  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Bishop  in  the  dining-hall  of  the 
palace,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  .sketcliing,  which,  indeed,  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  excursion.  Leaving  Wells  on 
Tuesday  morning  by  three  carriages,  at  half- 
past  eight,  Crosscombe  was  reached  rather 
before  nine,  the  distance  being  slightly  more 
than  three  miles  through  ' '  the  Valley  of  the 
Cross."  The  village  has  several  good  examples 
of  old  stone  houses,  with  muUioned  windows, 
and  a  good  old  inn  of  1.5th  Century  date. 
The  village  cross  is  hardly  worth  naming  as  an 
example  of  architecture,  but  the  church  is 
certainly  most  interesting,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  imusual  feature  in  this  county  of  a  completed 
.spire  in  stone,  and  for  the  fine  screen,  seats  and 
bench-ends  of  dark  oak,  as  well  as  the  Cinque- 
cento  pulpit,  bearing  the  arms  of  Bishop  Lake, 
with  the  date  of  1610.  The  chancel  screen  is 
exceptionally  good,  some  of  the  carved  panels 
being  suggestive  to  a  degree,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  tone  given  to  the  pulpit  by  the 
spare  use  of  gilding.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
of  the  same  date,  but  the  earlier  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  spoilt  rather  by  the  dark  varnishing 
which  it  has  undergone.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  pewing  is  very  thoroughly  carried  out, 
both  within  as  well  as  without  the  pews.  The 
position  of  the  chancel  arch  is  vary  curious,  as  it 
is  carried  on  corbels  several  feet  further  west- 
ward than  the  screen.  A  staircase  to  the  old 
rood-loft  remains,  and  determines  the  correct 
position  of  the  present  divisional  line.  Some 
good  brass  candelabra  remain,  that  to  the  west 
bearing  the  date  of  1707  with  the  name  of  Hugh 
Fortescue,  and  it  is  a  good  specimen.  The  church 
is  mainly  perpendicular,  like  most  of  the  churches 
in  this  district,  but  the  south  door  and  nave 
arcades  are  of  the  decorated  period.  The  belfry 
stage  and  parapet  of  the  tower  deserve  attention, 
a  canopy  being  introduced  on  each  face  of  the 
latter  in  a  most  clever  way,  while  the  buttresses 
throughout  the  church  have  an  unusual  treatment 
of  a  splay  on  plan,  which  in  the  angle  ones  is 
peculiarly  happy  and  appropriate.  After  the 
stay  of  an  hoiu'  Shepton  Mallot  was  next  visited, 
and  here  the  visitors  were  delighted  by  the  quite 
continental  character  of  the  market-place,  with 
its  permanent  stalls  roofed  with  tiles  and  1 6th 
Centiuy  market  cross,  and  with  the  fine  western 
tower  of  the  church  crowning  the  picturesque 
group  of  old  tiled  houses  in  the  market-square. 
The  cross  has  been  rebuilt  at  a  recent  period,  but 
it  is  an  important  example,  built  by  Walter  and 
Agness  Buckland  in  1500.  It  is  hexagonal  on 
plan,  and  forms  a  covered  shelter  for  the  market 
people.  Its  central  pinnacled  shaft  is  -lift.  high. 
The  semi-Classical  spirit  of  the  design  is  interest- 
ing. The  tower  of  the  church  seems  to  be  the 
type  copied  by  those  who  erected  many  of  the 
churches  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  though  it 
in  its  turn  is  imdoubtedly  similar  to  the  larger 
and  finer  .specimens  at  Ta\inton.     It  is  crowned 


by  an  incomplete  spii'e  like  the  towers  of 
St.  Mary,  Redclili'e,  and  Yatton.  This  is 
covered  ■nath  a  leaded  roof,  and,  as  a  whole 
ia  a  fine  composition.  The  only  interest  in  the 
church,  wliich  was  rebuilt  or  restored  in  1827 — • 
the  chancel  imdergoing  the  same  process  iu  18.51 — 
is  the  magnificent  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  con- 
taining 350  panels,  no  two  being  similar.  Un- 
like the  roof  at  Cros.scombe  it  is  quite  free  of 
varnish,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The  material  is 
not  chestnut,  but  oak.  It  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
examples  iu  the  country.  The  stone  pulpit  is 
semi- Classical,  but  has  been  altered.  Some  good 
sketches  were  made  here,  and  the  flourishing 
town  of  ' '  Shepun  ' '  as  the  natives  call  it,  was 
left  with  regret  by  the  whole  party.  A  good 
view  of  thetowerof  Shepton,  is  given  inWicke's 
"  Towers  and  Spii'es."  The  next  halt  was  made 
two  miles  to  the  east,  at  Doulting,  with  its  old 
bam  and  fine  peiijendicular  chiu'ch,  which  has 
an  octagonal  tower  and  spire  at  the  crossing  of 
the  13th  century  date.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
church  is  perhaps  the  south  transept,  where  an 
exceedingly  good  and  rich  roof  is  to  be  seen.  The 
north  door  is  of  Norman  character,  having  an 
arch  of  rare  form  for  the  period.  The  south 
porch,  is  a  peculiarly  florid  structure  of  pleasing 
design,  of  Perpendicular  character,  and  is  no 
doubt  a  copy  of  the  old  one,  but  why  so  many 
perfect  parts  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
simple  enrichment  of  the  vicar's  garden  wall,  we 
cannot  conceive.  The  restoration  is  certainly  a 
complete  one,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  was  executed 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodyer.  The  Bam 
is  a  most  interesting  example,  having  two 
transepts  on  either  side,  with  massive 
buttresses,  cusped  lights,  and  carved  finials. 
It  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  G-'astoubury, 
and  was  built  iu  the  early  part  of  the  1.5th  cen- 
tiuy. The  cross  in  the  churchyard  is  but  of 
little  interest.  The  building  is  well  kept. 
North  of  the  chui-ch  is  St.  Aldhelm's  Well,  the 
source  of  the  river  Sheppy,  which  waters  the 
valley  to  the  right  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  sup- 
plies the  motive  power  of  the  weavers  of  Shepton. 
Continuing  the  joiuTiey  further  east,  by  a  short 
drive  West  Cranmore  was  reached  in  time  for  a 
rural  lunch  in  the  churchyard  at  one  o'clock. 
The  chui-ch  itself  is  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  and 
contrasts  in  this  respect  strangely  with  East 
Cranmore  church,  passed  on  the  road,  where 
every  tiling  appeared  so  prim.  This  latter  was 
rebiult  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  in  1846.  West 
Cranmore  church  has  but  little  of  interest  except- 
ing the  western  tower,  which  to  all  intents  is  a 
small  copy  of  that  at  Shepton  Mallet.  There  is 
an  interesting  old  1 7th  century  bier  in  the  church, 
and  about  the  worst  specimen  of  stained  glass 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  east  window. 
The  chiu-chyard  cross  deserves  a  sketch.  Kunney 
after  an  home's  drive  was  reached,  and  here  a 
flag  was  flying  on  the  chiu-ch  tower,  for  the 
village  was  <  h  file,  it  being  the  annual  field  day 
of  the  village  school.  The  chui'ch  possesses  but 
little  interest  beyond  the  rich  chancel  screen  of 
Tudor  times  ;  but  tliis  was  taken  from  a  chantry 
chapel  oiiginally  formed  in  the  north  transept, 
where  the  organ  now  stands,  behind  which  some 
fine  effigies  and  tombs  of  the  Dclamercs  are 
huddled  together  in  anything  but  a  proper  way. 
The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  two 
hagioscopes — one  on  either  .side — with  an  iron 
grille  to  each.  Formerly  a  similar  "squint" 
existed  from  the  chantiy  chapel  above  referred 
to.  The  Castle  of  Nimney  is  one  of  the 
few  found  in  Somersetshire,  which  was 
always  a  peaceful  coimty.  It  is  now 
simply  a  veiy  picturesque  ruin  in  a  romantic 
position,  with  its  own  moat  of  stagnant  green, 
and  the  stream  of  the  Sheppy  to  the  right, 
beyond  which  the  tower  of  the  church  completes 
the  picture.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Dela- 
mere  in  1373,  temp.  Edward  III.,  and  finished 
by  his  nephews  in  the  following  reign.  It  is 
oblong  on  plan,  with  a  cyhndrical  tower  of  bold 
proportions  at  each  angle.  The  central  portion  was 
di^■ided  into  four  stages  by  wooden  floors,  but 
these,  with  the  roof  and  private  chapel  f oi-merly  hi 
the  S.E.  tower,  have  all  disappeared.  The  marks 
of  the  sicgeinlG-loiu  Faii-fax's  campaign,  when  it 
wastakcn ,  remain,  and  bear  witness  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  attack  necessary  to  effect  a  victory  over  so 
perfect  a  stronghold.  Lea^-ing  Nunney,  the  la.st 
visit  of  the  day's  programme  was  Mells,  which 
lies  some  3V  miles  west  of  Frome.  Here  the 
church  is  splendidly  situated,  midst  old  thatched 
almshouses  and  cottages  in  stone,  and  the  land 
scape  from  the  hill  on  the  other  .side  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  village  of  McHs  stands,  is  a 


sight  weU  worth  seeing.  Tlie  chiu-ch  is  an  un- 
restored  example  of  rich  Perpendicular  style, 
having  a  western  tower  of  fine  proportions, 
100ft.  liigh  and  2.5ft.  square  on  plan.  It  has  a 
south  porch  of  much  beauty,  T^-ith  a  room  over 
and  a  gracefullj'-curved  coping  to  the  gable 
wliich  is  unusual,  and  so  is  the  temiination  of 
the  hood  mould  to  the  door.  The  vestry  is  semi- 
octagonal,  and  has  a  library  room  over ;  it  was 
buiU  by  the  Drapers'  Company  and  is  of  Perpen- 
dicular date.  'The  east  window  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  Late  Decorated,  and  is  filled  with  local 
glass.  The  sanctus  bell  remains  in  the  old 
sanctus  bell-turret,  but  is  now  never 
used.  The  font  is  Norman,  and  the 
beautiful  oak  pewing  of  Charles  the  First's 
time  throughout  the  entire  church  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  good.  We  most  strongly  hope  that 
the  proposal  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  vicar  to  remove  this  pewing,  will  never  be 
carried  into  effect ;  such  a  procedure  would 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  vandalism.  The  seats 
could  easily  be  repaired,  and  possibly  lowered 
slightly,  though  really  the  difference  in  height 
should  be  rather  made  in  raising  the  altar,  which 
is  now  miserably  low  and  poor.  The  screen  whch 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  north  aisle  is  a  very 
good  specimen,  and  so  is  the  quite  modem  tomb 
beyond,  where  the  carving  is  exceptionally  good. 
The  Manor-house,  now  used  as  a  rectory,  is  an 
interesting  building  of  stone,  originally  buUt  iu 
the  fonu  of  an  H  on  plan.  It  is  in  the  Tudor 
style,  but  very  plain.  It  is  here  that  the  cele- 
brated John  Homer  is  said  to  have 

"Sat  in  the  Comer, 
Eating  a  Christmas  pie." 

The  plum  which  the  good  boy  found  is  recorded 
as  having  been  £10,000.  MeUs  belonged  to 
Glastonbury,  and  at  the  dissolution  was  pur- 
by  John  Homer,  to  whose  estate  the  living  and 
park  stiU  belongs.  After  a  reception  of  light  re- 
freshments in  the  old  hall  of  the  Manor-house 
where  the  "  very  comer  "  was  seen,  the  excur- 
sionists were  chartered  some  distance  on  the 
retm-n  jommey  by  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  John 
Horner,  through  Mells-park,  in  which  the  present 
residence  of  the  squire  is  situated.  The  Swan 
Hotel,  at  WeUs,  the  excursionists'  headquarters, 
was  reached  rather  before  nine,  after  a  long 
but  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  day.  The 
weather  was  everything  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  conducted  the  party, 
whose  numbers  are  little  less  than  forty .  M .  B .  A. 


HOW  TO  GARNISH  A  COUNCIL  HOUSE. 

THE  Ou-l,  a  Bimiingham  paper,  thus  pre- 
scribes for  the  ornamentation  of  public 
buildings— whether  with  any  reference  to  the 
new  Council  House  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  that  town  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds  we  cannot  say: — "First  catch  yoiir 
Council.  If  there  be  no  artists  in  its  body,  it 
win  be  the  better  for  your  purpose.  Next  pur- 
chase a  photograph  of  the  Paris  Pantheon.  Cut 
away  the  best  figures  from  the  tympanum  and 
galvanise  the  residue  into  whatever  contortions 
may  best  suit  your  fancy.  Retain  the  figure  of 
fame,  as  in  the  original,  but  be  careful  to  tuck 
the  breasts  weU  up  under  the  chin,  and  make  the 
lower  limbs  in-kneed.  This  will  add  piquancy 
to  the  idea  of  Mother  TumereUi  offering  wreaths 
to  coy  and  stony  statesmen.  See  the  whole  of 
your  sculpture  is  of  the  attenuated  skinned -rabbit 
school :  ha«ng  aU  the  limbs  well  rapped  up.  By 
these  means  you  will  avoid  the  robust  forms, 
spirited  action,  and  knowledge  of  anatomy  neces- 
sary to  flavour  ItaUan  art.  This  done,  caU  upon 
any  old  established  coffin-fumiture  maker,  and 
hc"will  supply  vou  -n-ith  a  stock  pattem  pot  and 
scroll.  These  you  can  repeat  for  several  hundred 
feet  round  the  top  of  your  building;  and  if  the 
vendor  be  a  very  old-estabhshed  man,  he  will  also 
supply  you  -n-ith  a  selection  of  venerable  shields 
and  scroUs,  with  which  to  garnish  your  panels, 
thus  securing  the  seductive  harmony  of  engine- 
turning,  so  dear  to  the  Brummagem  intellect. 
Should  you  wish  to  make  a  special  feature  of 
your  portico,  take  a  walk  in  the  Black  Country. 
You  will  find  there,  upon  the  chimney  shelf  of 
almost  any  collier's  hut,  a  crock  ornament  repre- 
senting a  French  poodle,  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
spill  box.  FoUow  this  work  of  art  studiously; 
but  be  especially  careful  to  retain  the  same  atti- 
tude, as  the  fore  legs,  being  elongated  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  length  of  a  spill,  would  give 
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the  animal  the  outline  of  a  giraffe  if  represented 
passant.  For  your  capitals,  large  and  small, 
select  from  the  works  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
examples  at  work  at  the  cathedi-als  of  Chartres 
Rouen,  Laon,  &c.  These  ornaments,  being 
French  Gothic  in  style,  give  a  spice  of  originality 
to  Italian  work.  The  whole  being  complete, 
serve  up  with  a  statement  of  cost  such  as  would 
have  secured  the  secured  the  services  of  the  best 
art-workman  in  England — a  bOl  over  which 
Aguecheek  might  sigh  once  more,  '  Would  that 
I  had  followed  the  Arts  I  '  " 


A  CHANNEL  BRIDGE. 

THE  Channel  tunnel,  as  readers  of  our  earlier 
volumes  will  know,  has  always  been  met 
Avith  a  counter  proposition — viz.,  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  a  bridge,  and  we  need  not  mention  that 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  thetwo  schemes.  AFrcnch- 
man,  M.  V.  de  SainteAnne,  conceived  the  design 
of  a  viaduct ;  but  while  the  boi-ings  for  the  tunnel 
experiment  were  being  made  he  contented  him- 
self with  developing  his  scheme.  He  thinks  now 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  reserve  en 
his  part,  since  what  has  been  done  towards  con- 
structing the  timnel  seems  rather  to  have 
demonstrated,  if  not  the  impossibility,  at  least 
the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  out  that  scheme. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  he  maintains  that 
his  scheme  must  necessarily  have  the  preference, 
for  he  estimates  that  its  execution  will  not  cost 
more  than  three  hundred  million  francs,  whereas 
the  tunnel  coidd  not  he  constructed  for  less 
than  five  himdred  million  francs.  M.  de  Sainte 
Anne,  moreover,  affinns  that  his  viaduct  could 
be  constructed  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  tunnel.  The  viaduct  is  to  span  the 
Channel  from  cape  Grisnez  to  Follcestonc. 
According  to  the  Admii-alty  soundings  the 
greatest  depth  of  water  to  be  found  on  the 
passage  is  5o  metres,  and  this  only  for  a  distance 
of  some  four-  kilometres,  about  half  way  between 
the  Varne  Rock  and  the  French  coast.  This 
Vame  Rock  and  its  neighbour,  the  Calbart  Reef, 
are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme.  The  fonncr,  situated  at  1.5  kilometres 
from  F  olkestone,  and  20  kilometres  from  Cape 
Grisnez,  is  some  4  kilometres  broad,  covered 
with  no  more  than  from  2  to  1.5  metres  of  water. 
Being  of  solid  rock,  and  in  a  dii-ect  line  with  the 
projected  viaduct,  it  offers  itself  as  a  natural 
half-way  resting-place.  This  rock  has  tiU  now 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Channel.  M.  de  Sainte  Anne, 
however,  proposes  not  onlv  to  turn  it  to 
."ccount  by  using  it  as  the  foundation  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  viaduct,  but  also,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Calbart  Reef,  for  the  construction  of  a  free 
port  in  which  vessels  of  the  greatest  tonnage 
will  be  able  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storms  so 
frecxuent  in  the  Strait  which  separates  England 
from  France.  Both  for  the  construction  of  this 
port  and  for  reducing  the  depth  of  the  water  to 
20  metres  in  those  places  where  he  wiUbe  obliged 
to  construct  his  columns,  M.  de  Saint  Anne  pro- 
poses to  adopt  the  method  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cherbourg  breakwater,  wliich 
consists  in  dropping  huge  masses  of  rock  into  the 
sea,  and  in  consolidating  them  by  means  of 
Roman  cement.  On  the  foundations  thus 
estabUshed  it  is  intended  to  raise  solid  masses 
of  masonry  to  some  40  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
gigantic  work,  the  immensity  of  which  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  M.  de  Sainte  Anne  does  not  contemplate 
attempting  in  his  viaduct  any  span  exceeding 
200  metres.  The  distance  from  Folkestone  to 
Cape  Grisnez  being  thirty-five  kilometres,  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  construct  at  the  very 
least  17j  immense  blocks  of  masonry,  on  which 
to  place  the  superstructure.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  are  not  yet  decided  upon.  As  to  the  super- 
structure itself,  JI.  de  Sainte  Anne  proposes  to 
employ  three  systems.  On  the  Vame  Rock  and  at 
the  two  extremities  where  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  exigencies  of  navigation  permit,  he  pro- 
poses to  constnict  solid  stone  arches,  which  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fiercest  tempest. 
This  massive  masonry  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
girder- bridge  system,  such  as  is  employed  in  the 
Charing-cross  railway  bridge.  But  to  .span  the 
deep  water  he  has  recoirrse  to  the  tubular  bridge 
.system  as  applied  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  the 
erection  of  the  Menai-bridge,  and  quite  recently 
by  the  Americans  on  a  much  grander  .scale  for  the 


bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklj-n.  With 
these  three  systems  combined,  the  originator  of 
this  gigantic  scheme  believes  that  he  is  not  only 
certain  to  succeed  in  crossing  the  Channel,  but 
also  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  every  govern- 
ment concerning  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  navigation  of  the  English  Channel 
being  rendered  even  more  dangerous  than  it  is  at 
present.  M.  de  Saiute  Anne  promises,  however, 
to  commence  operations  without  delay.  He 
informs  us  that  he  will  not  require  more  than  six 
or  seven  months  for  the  scientific  experiments 
and  the  thorough  elaboration  of  liis  project,  and 
that  a  sum  of  one  million  francs  will  suffice  to 
pay  the  preliminary  expenses.  To  raise  these 
funds  he  has  already  laid  his  project  before  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  France  and  Belgium, 
from  84  of  which  he  has  already  received 
adliesions.  M.  de  Sainte  Anne  wishing  to  give 
England  the  option  of  participating  in  the 
honour  attached  to  the  achievement  of  his 
project,  intends  shortly  to  visit  this  country  in 
order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Government, 
and  to  submit  his  plan  to  the  technical  societies. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

BlEJUXGHAil. — MlDLiXD    INSTITUTE    {,\j!CIL^O- 

LOGicAL  Section). — The  two  days'  excursion  of 
this  Society,  yesterday  and  to-day,  seems  likely 
to  be  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  places  to 
be  visited  are  Peterborough  and  Stamford.  At 
Peterborough  the  Dean  has  Idndly  promised  to 
join  the  party.  Stamford  is  full  of  archieological 
interest,  the  six  churches  alone  forming  no  ordi- 
nary collection  of  architectural  beauties.  The 
Mayor  of  Stamford  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  to 
the  visitors  the  ancient  regalia  of  the  borough, 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  Later, 
Burghley  House,  buUt  by  the  Lord  Birrghley, 
treasm-er  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  will  be  visited  :  and  as 
the  collection  of  pictures — some  500  in  number — 
includes  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
masters,  this,  ia  addition  to  the  grounds  and 
park  in  which  the  mansion  .stands,  will  more 
than  suffice  to  occupy  the  time  at  di.-posal. 

Kent  Aechjeologicai,  Society. — On  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  30th  and  31st  ult.,  the 
annual  exeui>ion  began  at  Ham-street  station  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  drive  of  about 
twenty-five  mQes,  with  frecjucnt  halts,  to  inspect 
churches  and  other  buildings,  was  made.  Papers 
and  speeches  were  read  at  night  at  New  Romni-y. 
The  second  day's  excursion  was  from  Appledore 
station  to  Appledore  again.  The  annual  meeting 
took  place  at  the  fir-st  halt  on  AVednesday,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  new  Orlestoa  Rectory. 
Earl  Amherst  took  the  chair,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  S.  Robertson,  the  honorary  secretary, 
read  the  annual  report  and  managed  the  form  "of 
business.  Sir  Walter  Stirling's  .speech  on  the 
report  called  attention  to  the  number  of  excur- 
sionists— about  200.  A  paper  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dover  dealt  with  the  history  of  Romney  Marsh 
from  Roman  times.  Nine  chm-ches  altogether 
were  visited  in  the  two  days.  The  temporary 
museum  at  New  Romney  was  brought  together 
in  the  Assembly  Room,  aiTanged  by  Mr.  Walker, 
the  mayor  of  the  tov^m,  who  also  lent  a  large 
number  of  objects.  The  collection  comprised 
early  printed  books,  illuminated  manuscripts, 
costumes,  archives,  regalia,  tapestiy,  needlework, 
brasses,  and  Mr.  James  Neale's/«e  siiiiihs  of  the 
recently  discovered  Canterbury  paintings.  The 
jjapers  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Romney,  on 
the  town  and  port,  and  on  the  municipal  records, 
carried  on  the  evening  till  it  was  too  late  to  read 
the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  Robertson  on 
the  Lost  Churches  of  New  Romnev. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Watek  Supply  of  London. — On  Wednesdav. 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fawcett  moved 
that  the  water  supply  of  London,  was  a  subject 
which  ought,  without  further  delay,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government.  The  hon.  member 
m-ged  that,  as  water  affected  health,  the  moral 
condition  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of 
life  and  property,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
latui'c  to  see  that  its  quality  was  good,  the  supjilv 
and  the  mode  of  supply  sirfticient  and  effi- 
cient, and  the  price  reasonable.  The  water 
companies  had  failed  in  these  particidars  and  the 
inteference  of  Parliament  was  urgently  reciuired. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth  stated  that  the  subject  was 
receiving  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
Government.  Mr-  Cross  said  that  during  the 
recess  the  Government  would  consider  by  what 
means  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  water 
companies  might  be  acquii'ed  by  some  authority 
to  be  appointed  practically  by  the  Government. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  declared  that  the 
Government  would  not  recognise  any  speculative 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  The 
resolution  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


Builbing  Tnilxlltfitutt. 


Altcak. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
which  has  just  been  erected  at  Altcar,  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday.  The  new  building  is 
erected  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  former  one, 
the  churchyard  being  enlarged.  As  there  is  a 
tradition  that  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  IStli 
century  building  of  brick  an  ancient  church 
existed  on  this  site,  constructed  in  the  timber 
"black  and  white  "  style  so  prevalent  in  Lanca- 
shire, it  was  thought  desirable  to  follow  this 
ancient  precedent  in  the  new  building.  It  has 
accordingly  been  erected  of  solid  oak  framing, 
filled  in  with  brick  nogging,  and  cemented 
between  the  timbers  both  externally  and  inter- 
nallj',  the  external  face  of  cement  being  whitened. 
The  fittings  are  enth-ely  in  oak.  The 
floors  are  paved  with  red  tUes.  A  reredos, 
composedof  hand-paintedtUes,  hasbeen designed, 
and  inserted  in  the  three  panels  luider  the  east 
window,  the  centre  representing  our  Lord  and 
the  two  disciples  at  Enmiaus,  and  the  side  ones 
containing  the  figures  of  St.  Michael,  militant 
and  triumphant.  By  the  sides  are  two  panels 
painted  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
who  also  supplied  the  designs  fortUes  in  reredos. 
The  church  is  seated  to  accommodate  208  per- 
sons, and  is  heated  by  ''Truswell's  "  hot-air 
system.  Mr.  Thomas  Epsley,  of  Eccleshall,  was 
the  contractor ;  Mr.  Allan  Lloyd  being  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  Chester. 

Calvekhall.  —  The  parish  church  of  The 
Corra  Village,  Calverhall,  Shropshire,  was  re- 
opened on  Wednesday  week  after  restoration. 
The  works  include  a  new  nave,  a  south  aisle, 
and  a  tower,  and  the  work  has  been  performed 
by  Messrs.  W.  Powell  and  Co.,  of  Prees,  from 
the  plans  of  W.  Eden  Nessfield,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
The  chancel  and  transepts,  which  formed  part  of 
the  original  edifice,  and  remain  intact,  are  of  the 
Gothic  or  Early  Decorated  type.  The  new  nave 
and  tower,  replacing  the  previous  nave,  are  in 
the  1.5th  centui-y  Gothic  or  Perpendicular  style 
of  architecture,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  noble  window,  bearing  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  latter  type.  The  roof  is  open  and  oak- 
timbered,  with  angels  carved  on  the  eros.sbeams. 
The  seats  are  of  oak,  and  will  accommodate  1.50- 
people.  The  whole  of  the  carved  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London. 

Daetington. — Dartington  Church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  some  mile  or  two  from  Totnes,  has 
been  entirely  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  is 
being  erected  some  half-mile  away  from  the  old 
site. .  Designs  for  the  new  edifice  having  been 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Loughborough  Pearson, 
F.S.A.,  the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Marshall,  builder,  of  Plymouth,  and  is  now  well 
advanced.  In  taking  down  the  old  church 
much  of  the  more  perfect  materials  have  been 
retained,  the  window  tracery,  the  granite 
copings,  the  nave  and  chancel  arcades,  the  roof 
and  other  parts,  and  all  the  old  work  is  bcrug 
re-used  in  the  .sacred  edifice.  This  latter  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  consists  of  navts,  aisle,  chancel,  a  north- 
east vestry,  and  a  western  tower.  Tbe  walls  are 
of  local  limestone  ;  the  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
In  an  exterior  niche,  over  the  eastern  window 
will  be  a  sculptured  figure  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  Virgin  Maiy.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
church  is  the  south-west  porch,  which  has  a 
stone-groined  roof.  The  carved  work  and  the 
sculptures  have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  works  will,  probably, 
be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  J. 
Babb  is  the  clerk  of  works  in  charge,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Pearson. 

Eliesmeee.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  of   England   Lower   Middle   Class 
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School,  at  EUcsmere,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  new  school  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald. 
The  work  already  done  includes  the  foundations 
and  portions  of  the  substnicture  of  the  hall  with 
its  ofiSces,  the  central  buildinjf,  and  a  portion  of 
the  southern  side.  It  is  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  superstructure  of  these  buildings  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  style  will  be  a  very  simple 
treatment  of  Gothic  ;  the  material  will  be  looal 
red  brick,  with  dre.ssing-s  of  Cefu  or  other  stone, 
covered  with  roofing  of  slate.  The  foundations 
of  a  portion  of  the  building  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  W.  Bowdler  and  Co.,  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
from  the  designs  of  the  college  architects,  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Car-penter,  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  of 
Carlton  Chambers,  Loudon  ;  Mr.  Garland  acting 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  school  will  contain  a 
chapel,  schoolrooms,  classrooms,  master's  house 
and  offices,  and  is  to  be  completed  for  a  simi  not 
exceeding  £.50,000.  The  first  portion  to  be  built 
will  require  £20,000.  This  sum  wUl  erect  dor- 
mitories, classrooms,  and  master's  rooms  for  200 
boys,  with  the  hall,  uuder-hall,  kitchen,  and 
offices  for  500. 

Eedixgto:?.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
first  portion  of  St.  Thomas's  Priory,  a  new 
monastery  in  course  of  erection  at  Erdington, 
near  Bii-mingham,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  6th  inst.,  by  the  prior,  the  Rev.  Hildebrand 
do  Hemptinne.  The  new  priory  will  he  built  of 
Kenilworth  stone,  on  a  site  adjoining  the  beau- 
tifiU  Roman  Catholic  church  of  SS.  Thomas 
and  Edmund,  with  which  there  will  be  a  com- 
munication by  a  cloister,  and,  when  finished, 
wiU  foi-m  a  complete  group  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  old  Monastic  type.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dempster, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  19,  Bennett-hill,  Bu-- 
niingham,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  J.  GarUck,  of  Saltley  Woiks. 

Hockley  He-ith. — Last  week  the  foundation- 
stone  was  luid  of  a  new  chirrch,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  at  Nuthurst,  Hockley  Heath, 
near  Knowle.  The  structure  comprises  a  nave, 
with  south  porch  ;  chancel,  with  organ-chamber 
and  choir  vestry  also  on  the  south  side,  beneath 
which  the  heating  chamber  is  situated ;  a  tower, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  clergy  vestry, 
w;t'.i  sepai-ate  entrance,  rises,  crowned  witha 
belfry  and  spire  at  the  angle  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  on  the  north  side.  'The  building  will  be 
built  chiefly  of  red  brick,  with  graystone  and 
moulded-brick  di-essinga,  the  interior  of  the 
walls  being  lined  mth  buff  pressed  bricks 
throtighout.  The  uave  roof  wUl  be  covered  with 
brown  Bro-selcy  tiles,  and  divided  internally  into 
foirr  bays,  with  principal  timbers  and  r.iftering 
exposed,  but  plastered  and  coloured  between. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  will  also  be  open- 
timbered,  the  seating  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  a  total  of  202  persons.  The  church  is  designed 
in  an  Early  Gothic  type,  the  side  lights  being 
laLcet-shaj)cd,  but  with  cusped  heads.  A  bold 
circular  window  fiUs  the  west  gable,  and  a 
traceried  centre  window,  with  lancet-shaped 
side  windows,  occupies  the  front  gable,  which, 
with  the  tower  and  spire,  will  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  from  the  road.  Messrs.  Bamsley  and 
Son,  of  Birmingham,  have  taken  the  contract  at 
the  sum  of  £2,123.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  1.5,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 

ICiLKEEL.— The  new  Roman  Catholic  Chm-eh 
at  Kilkeel,  Co.  Down,  was  consecrated  on  Sun- 
day week.  This  church  is  IHft.  in  length,  and 
9G£t.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts,  and  33ft. 
across  the  nave,  while  the  height  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof  is  -lift.  The  tower,  when  finished, 
will  be  12.5ft.  in  height.  The  walls  are  built  of 
fincly-ehiscUcd  granite,  and  the  dressings  are  of 
the  material.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  style 
and  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
John  O'Neill,  and  subsequently  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  O'NeiU  and  Bvme.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  Ai-inagh. 

Meteopolitan-  Boabd  op  Wokks. — .A.t  this 
Board,  on  Friday,  contracts  were  signed  with 
Messrs.  Aspinall  and  Son  for  paving  and  other 
works  in  connection  with  the  jVngel  improve- 
ment at  Islington,  and  with  Mr.  Turner  for 
reforming,  maintaining,  cleansing,  and  water- 
ing carriageways  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. 
Drawings  submitted  by  the  Lewisham  and 
Plumstead  District  Boards  of  a  bridge  proposed 
to  be  constructed  over  the  river   Quaggy  were 


approved,  and  it  was  decided  to  contribute  one- 
half  of  the  cost,  amounting  to  £300  of  the  same. 
It  was  agreed  to  contribute  £2,550,  being  half 
the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  the  construction 
of  a  new  bridge  over  the  river  Lea,  at  Temple 
Mills,  and  of  improvements  to  the  two  bridges 
passing  over  the  Hackney  Cut.  It  was  also 
decided  to  contribute  one-half  the  cost  of  im- 
provements in  King's-road,  Chelsea ;  North  End- 
road,  Fidliam  ;  Glenthome-road,  Hammersmith; 
and  Bennondsey-street.  The  Works  Committee 
reported  on  a  letter  from  Mr  P.  de  Keyser, 
Royal  Hotel,  Blaekfriars,  stating  that  he  is 
anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  hoarding  so  long 
maintained  in  front  of  his  premises,  and  will  be 
happy  to  .sign  any  request  for  that  pm-pose  ;  it 
was  decided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  being  come  to  with  Mr.  deKeyser's 
solicitor,  the  necessary  works  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Webster. 

Paixswick. — Painswick  parish  church  was  re- 
opened on  AVednesday  week  after  restoration. 
An  unsightly  old  gallery  has  been  removed  ;  the 
high-backed  pews  have  been  replaced  by 
benches,  the  floors  have  been  relsid  with 
Minton's  tUes,  the  organ  which  stood  in  the 
gallery  now  removed  has  been  placed  in  the 
Lady  chapel  :  the  tower  has  been  raised  a  stage 
and  a  new  approach  has  been  made ;  the  roof 
has  been  releadcd,  and  other  works  of  reparation 
carried  out.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
£1,300,  and  another  £300  is  required  to  sujjply  a 
warmiug  apparatus  and  other  necessaries. 
Messrs.  Y>'allcr  and  Sons,  of  Gloucester  were 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Gyde  and  Cox,  of 
Pitchcombe,  were  the  contractors. 

TEWKESnuKY  Abbey. — The  time  for  the  re- 
opening of  this  coble  church  has  been  fixed  for 
September  23rd,  and  in  addition  to  the  opening- 
services  on  that  day  it  is  proposed  to  hold  special 
services  during  the  seven  following  days.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  entered  into  with  the  rail- 
way companies  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
vi-itors  from  a  distance,  and  particulars  will 
shortly  be  published  as  to  hotel  accommodation, 
private  lodging,  hmcheons,  and  reading  and 
writing  rooms,  and  other  matters  whereby  the 
comfort  of  those  who  may  be  drawn  to  tlie  old 
town,  may  be  insured.  We  are  asked  to  say 
that  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  complete  the 
restoration  work. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  church  and  vicarage  house  are  in  course 
of  erection  in  Heythrop-park,  Oxfordshire,  for 
Albert  Brassey,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10.000. 
Mr.  A.  ^y.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  of  Montague-street, 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  Milton- under- 
Wych'.TOod,  Oxen. 

A  new  public  school  has  been  opened  at  Pollok- 
shields.  The  school  will  accommodate  800  scholars 
— boys  and  girls— and  the  cost  is  ascertained  to  be 
about  £G,000.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  jjlans  of  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  Barclay,  of 
136,  WelUngton-street,  Glasgow. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Archbishop  of  York  con- 
secrated, at  Sproxton,  near  Helmsley,  a  new  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Chad.  The  church  is  built  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who 
utilised  much  of  the  old  material  of  a  pre-existing 
church.  The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel 
simply,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
being  one  single  raised  step.  The  church  will 
accommodate  nearly  one  hundred  worshippers. 
The  total  cost,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  about 
£800. 

The  Rev.  George  Lambe,  of  Plymouth,  who 
possesses  considerable  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Austell,  has  offered  to  supply  the  whole 
of  the  granite  for  the  building  of  Truro  cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  the  ai'chitect,  is  said  to  have 
approved  of  the  stone.  The  gift  will  be  worth  some 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Sawley  Church,  Yoik,  was  consecrated  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mich.acl  and  All  Angels,  has  been  rebuilt  upon 
its  old  site,  with  slight  extensions,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  any  interments.  It  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  porch  on  the 
south.  The  new  cliureh  is  of  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  built  of  local  stone,  covered  with  green  slates, 
with  a  half-timbered  front,  the  nave  fittings  are  in 
pine,  the  pulpit  and  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak. 
The  rcredos  and  stonework  of  the  pulpit  are  of 
Studlcy  limestone.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
has  been  a  little  over  £2,000.  Mr.  Birchall,  of 
Leeds,  h;is  been  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Grainge,  of 
Otiey,  the  contractor. 
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anil  aniatouis.  rrito  Tivononcc,  of  all  bookscl  i-i-s  and  ncivg- 
vcndors.  Post  free  2id.  Office :  31,  Tavistock  street.  Covent- 
Kardcn  W*.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  n  sponsiMo  f.n  tlie  opinions  of 
our  con-espondents.  The  Editor  ivspcetfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  con-espondence.] 
All  letters  should  be  addiessed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 

TA\aSTOCK-STEEET,  CO\'ENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 
Cheques  and  Post-otSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

AD\TEETISElrEXT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
words  (the  first  line  coimting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  hall-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
seiies  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragi-apb 
Adveitisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cma-ent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TEK3IS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  ntunbers,  One  Pound 
per  anntun  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s,  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Southampton), £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  "West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amotmt.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbere,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yeai-ly  voliunes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— B.  Bros.— C.  Bros.— E.  and  R.— P.  Bros.— 
G.W.  E.  Co.— J.  J.  F.  B.-C.  T.— W.  P.— D.  H.  ami 
J.  N.-H.  G.— H.  and  F. 

J.  W.  B.  (We  should  say  roughly  that  a  rood  (10  perches) 
of  common  masoniy  of  the  thickness  you  mention 
would  require  nearly  3,000  bushels  of  lime.  Rubble 
masonry  requires  per  cubic  yard  about  9  cubic  feet  of 
mortar.  "Puzzuolano"  is  a  material  used  for  con- 
ferring hydi*aulic  properties  on  Ume.  The  natural 
puzzuolano  is  a  subst.ance  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
found  at  Pozzuoli,  in  Italy.  The  ai-tiflcial  P.  is  made 
from  eartlis  containing  a  large  percentage  of  clay  and 
calcined.) 


Com.sp0ui:[turt 


ORNAMENTATION  OF  NAVE   COLUMNS 

AT  WALTHAM  AND  DURHAM,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News. 

SiE, — Following  up  the  letter  of  "  J.  H.  M." 
in  your  issue  of  August  Sth,  permit  me  to  men- 
tion the  Chiu'ch  of  St.  Lawixnce,  Pittington,  a 
rillage  about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Durham, 
where  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave  has  columns 
alternately  octagonal  and  circular.  The  former 
are  ornamented  by  vertical  rolls  and  flutes  cut 
into  the  shafts,  and  the  latter  by  spiral  cable 
mouldings  projecting  from  them.  The  whole 
arcade  (of  six  arches)  is  on  a  small  scale,  the 
columns  8ft.  high  and  8ft.  apart.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  idea  was  taken  from  the  neighbouring 
cathedral,  but  it  is  worked  out  with  the  differ- 
ence and  peculiarity  that  the  spirals  project  from 
the  columns  instead  of  being  simk  into  them,  as 
at  Durham,  ifcc. — I  am,  fcc,  J.  Oswam). 

Neweastle-on-Tyne,  August  12. 

GLOUCESTER  LUNATIC  -ISTLUM 
COMPETITION. 
SiE, — We  understand  that  the  premiums  have 
been  awarded : — 

Ist  to  "  Experience." 
2ud  to  "By  Sunshine  all  Daj-." 
The  competition  appears  to  have  lunged  on 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  main  corridor  of 
coinmtinication,  the  premiated  designs  being 
both  planned  with  V-shaped  corridors,  to  which 
the  blocks  are  attached.  The  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  appear  very  slight. 

'  Ex j)erienee  ' '  has  ^-iolated  the  ' '  Suggestions 
and  Instruction.s  "  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
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in  Lunacy  (and  to  -n-hich  document  comi>etitors 
■n-ere  specially  directed  by  the  "Instructions  to 
Competitors"  issued  by  the  Asylum  Committee) 
in  the  matter  of  "Entrances." 

The  Commissioners  say  "  Roads  of  approach 
or  public  entrances  on  the  south  side  of  the 
asylum  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
The  g-eneral  entrance,  the  porter's  room,  the  re- 
ception and  visitors'  rooms,  the  committee-room, 
the  clerk  and  steward's  office  ....  should  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,"  the 
object  being  that  the  patients  shall  not  be  excited 
by  outside  influences.  This  is  altogether  ignored 
by  "Experience,"  who  has  placed  the  whole  of 
the  above-named  ofiices  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
front. 

The  "  Infirmary  "  block  is  planned  on  the  old 
' '  Gallery  "  plan,  by  wliich  the  patients  in  single 
rooms  are  subject  to  distiu-bance  from  the  noise 
and  traffic  going  on  in  the  ward  corridor. 

The  ' '  Epileptic ' '  and  ' '  Chronic ' '  day-rooms 
hare  no  end  lights,  hence  one  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  "echelon"  an-angement, 
viz.,  that  patients  shall  get  an  extended  view, 
and  sunUght  early  and  late,  is  nullified. 

The  single  rooms  are  placed  in  the  noisiest  part 
of  the  block,  viz.,  in  passage  (which  is  very 
narrow)  leading  from  day-room  to  convenience 
court  and  airing  yard,  and  over  neither  of  which 
has  the  attendant — from  his  room — any  control. 

Apparently  the  attractive  motto,  "  Simshine 
all  Day"  (query,  how  would  they  have  been  off 
tills  year  ?)  has  had  much  to  do  in  securing  its 
author  second  place ;  the  plan  is  full  of  grave 
defects. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  "Infirmary" 
block  is  similar  to  that  of  "Experience."  The 
"Epileptic"  and  "Chi'onic"  ground-floor  plans 
are  open  to  the  objections  that  they  have  no 
' '  through  ' '  ventilation  ;  one  day-room  has  light 
only  from  the  south  ;  the  wards  approached  one 
from  the  other ;  the  attendants'  rooms  have  no 
control  over  the  single  rooms,  yard- entrances, 
or  convenience-courts,  and  the  soldieries  have  no 
external  light  or  ventilation,  and  woidd,  of 
course,  be  unhealthy  to  a  degree. 

From  these  remarks  I  think  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  premiums  have  not  been  awarded  to 
perfect  plans. 

Any  f  uHher  comments  would  be  superfluous 
from "  As  Unsuccessfux  Cojipetitob. 

Gloucester,  Aug.  13. 


I  am  sure  you  have  no  monej^  to  spare  for  the 
services  of  an  architect  from  what  I  know  of  mis- 
sion work.  Please  accept  this  offer  in  the  good 
spirit  it  is  offered  by  me. 

I  have  had  gi-eat  experience  in  church  and  other 
buildings,  and  have  erected  mission  churches 
before. 

I  might  mention  I  am  Gold  Medallist  in  Ai-chi- 
tecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ai-ts,  London.— 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
No.  3. 
Deak  Sm,— If  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with 
particulars  of  your  requirements  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  a  design  for  your  Mission  Church  in 
competition  with  others,  as  advertised  iu  the 
ISuikla: 

Feeling  an  interest  in  mission  work  generally,  I 
will  make  this  further  offer,  viz.,  that  I  will  submit 
a  plan  for  your  approval,  and  should  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  caiTj'  it  out,  X  will  make  a  present  of  the 
design  to  the  cause.  You  might  then  employ  some 
reliable  builder  to  execute  the  work  leithout  super- 
vision, or  I  would  offer  my  services  as  architect  at 
a  commission  of  2tper  cent,  (half  the  usual  charge), 
travelling  expenses  to  be  charged  extra. 

Should  you  disapprove  ray  scheme,  you  might 
return  the  plans  to  me,  and  you  would  be  no  worse 
oft'  than  before. 

As  you  have  virtually  advertised  a  competition, 
I  do  not  press  my  offer,  but  leave  it  entirely  to 
your  discretion.  I  make  the  offer,  however,  iu  all 
good  faith  (though  a  dissenter),  and  assure  you  it 
will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  provide  the 
plaus  and  all  necessary  working  drawings  and 
specification  entirely  free  of  charge. 

Trusting,  as  a  fellow  Chiistian,  you  will  not 
think  it  impertinent  of  a  stranger— yet  would-be 
friend— to  make  such  a  proposal,— I  am.  Sir,  yours 
faithfully. 

No.  4. 
Deae  Sie,— Ha\ing  seen  from  the  Building 
ISTeVv-s  that  you  are  desirous  of  receiving  competi- 
tion drawings  for  a  Mission  Church,  and  knowing 
what  I  do  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  to  all  parties 
concerned  of  this  method  of  obtaining  designs,  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  oft'eriug  my 
professional  services. 

I  am  a  young,  though  practical  and  experienced, 
architect,  partner  in  a  rising  West-End  firm,  and 
we  are  now  carrying  out  several  works  of  the  nature 
you  seem  to  require,  and  which,  being  of  a  chari- 
table one,  we  are  erecting  at  the  reduced  commis- 
sion of  i\  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay. 

If,  therefore,  you  should  feel  disposed  to  do  me 
the  favour  of  accepting  my  offer,  I  should  be 
happy  to  get  out  from  3  to  6  designs  for  you  to 
select  from,  and  everything  coming  under  our 
supervision  receives  our  personal  and  greatest 
attention. 

I  may  mention  that,  amongst  other  clergymen 
and  Dissenting  ministers,  we  are  well  known  to  the 
following,  though  I  should  uot  like  them  to  be 
written  to  until  you  should  have  decided  upon  what 
course  to  take,  and  have  received  your  favourable 
acceptance  of  our  offer,  the  competition  being 
countermanded,  which  could  easily  be  done. 

Trusting  you  will  excuse  this  letter,  and  apolo- 
gising for  it  from  the  fact  that   work  must  be 
■I  remain,  dear  Sii-,  faithfully  yours, 

(List  of  references  following.) 


houses  to  the  west  of  Farley  Place.  Mr.  Green, 
in  his  anxiety  to  parade  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  rail- 
way company  before  your  readers,  appears  to 
forget  that  the  competition  was  invited,  not  by  the 
company  and  in  their  interest,  but  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Eamsgate,  jyresiimnbly  in  the  interests  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
We,  therefore,  in  common  with  your  other  corre- 
spondents, cannot  conceive  why  the  premiums 
were  awarded  to  schemes  of  such  an  expensive 
character,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
meet  the  reqiihements  of  the  town  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  at  from  I  to  fths  of  the  outlay. 
One  explanation  is,  that  Mr.  Abemethy  could  not 
possibly  have  examined  and  reported  upon  the 
sixty-four  sets  of  designs  and  estimates,  &c.,  with 
sufficient  care  in  the  limited  period  of  one  week. 
And  for  our  part,  doubtless  also  with  other  compe- 
titors, if  we  had  known  that  an  engineer  interested 
in  the  railway  company  was  to  be  selected  to  adju- 
dicate upon  the  designs,  we  should  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  competition. 

As  regards  Mr.  Green's  suggestive  remark  con- 
cerning the  chauman  of  the  local  board,  we  do  not 
see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  present  contro- 
versy, as  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  town, and 
not  the  competitors.  And  nothwithstanding  Mi'. 
Green's  remarks  as  to  our  doubtful  minds,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  yet  another  doubt  by  con- 
sidering that  the  Improvement  Commissioners  do 
not  yet  appear  to  have  arrived  at  any  definite  re- 
sult, as  they  have  not  yet  intimated  their  decision 
or  returned  the  draivings. — We  are,  A:c., 

Via  Melioe,  itek  Beevius. 

London,  August  13th,  1879. 

[We  can  insert  no  more  letters  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  B.  N.] 


AUCHITECTUBAL  CADGERS. 

SrE, — As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  profession 
in  general  and  competing  architects  in  parti- 
cular, and  with  a  faint  hope  that  some  good  may 
result  from  'publication,  I  inclose  you  copies  of 
some  letters  (suppressing  names)  recently  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  your  paper  inviting  applications 
from  architects  who  would  be  willing  to  compete 
for  a  small  mission  church. 

No  wonder  building  committees  and  others 
hold  the  whole  body  of  arcliitects  in  light  esti- 
mation (as  not  without  reason  is  sometimes 
urged)  if  they  are  accustomed  to  be  addressed  in 
this  way  by  indi\'idual  members  of  the  profes- 
sion and  those  claiming  to  belong  to  its  repre- 
sentative institution. 

Observe,  Sir,  in  the  fh-st  letter  subjoined,  the 
delightful  expedient  that  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute has  recourse  to  in  order  to  steal  a  march 
upon  and  underbid  his  professional  bretliren  in 
respect  of  fees,  -n-ithout  infringing  (as  he  seems 
to  think)  those  rules  of  practice  which  he  holds, 
evidently,  in  such  veneration  and  respect ;  and 
mark  the  effusive  Hberality  of  the  various  writers 
when  an  opportunity  such  as  this  ("the  cause") 
as  one  calls  it,  comes  under  their  notice. 
I  inclose  my  card. — I  am,  &c., 
7th  Aug-ust.  W.  H.  P. 

[copies  of  lettees  befeeked  to.] 
No.  1. 
Eeveeend  Sie,— I  shall  be  pleased  to  compete 
for  the  Mission  Church  you  purpose  building. 

As  a  member  of  the  Institute,  I  am  deb.irred 
from  accepting  a  less  commission  than  5  per  cent. ; 
but  I  shall  be  happy,  iu  the  event  of  you  placing 
the  work  in  my  hands,  of  returning  {sit)  half  the 
commission  .as  a  donation  to  the  funds. — I  am, 
yours  obediently. 

No.  2. 
Deah  Sib,— I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  my 
services  as  architect  to  your  Mission  Church  free  of 
all  charge,  and  to  prepare  you  plans  and  super- 
intend the  works  from  beginning  to  end  if  you  will  , — J , ^      ■:■    iv     ,       i.    1     L     „-f;„„  „t 

accept  same,   and  it  will  save    vou  putting  the    seciu-e  a  good  road  with  the  least  destruction  of 
matter  out  to  competition.  I  property,  there  bemg  no  necessity  to  destroy  any 


W.C.'s  IN  BATH-ROOMS. 
Sie,— I  have  read  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Keen 
and  Son,  at  page  171.  We  are  led  to  understand 
that  "if  the  w.c.  is  a  common  one"  it  cannot  be 
fitted  up  to  give  satisfaction.  Now  /  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Messrs.  Keen  and 
Son  say  they  are  going  to  fit  up  one  of  their  w.c.'s 
— an  tineommon  one,  I  suppose— at  the  Sanitaiy 
Congress ;  but  as  the  heading  of  their  letter  is 
"W°C.'s  in  Bath-Rooms"  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
refers  more  to  the  arraiicjemcnt  of  the  pipes,  hence 
I  would  suggest  that,  for  the  information  of  all 
interested,  Messrs.  Keen  and  Son  need  not  hide  their 
hght  under  a  bushel  until  the  Sanitary  Congress 
meets,  but  rather  let  them  at  once  in  your  columns 
irive  us  a  drawing  showing  how  to  fit  up,  connect, 
and  ventilate  the  soil  and  waste  pipes  properly  with 
w.c.  in  the  bath-room.  If  they  can  show  anything 
in  advance  of  what  has  already  appeared  in  your 
pages  they  will  deserve  credit  for  it. — I  am,  &c., 
W.  P.  BucHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Glasgow,  August  9th. 


THE  NEW  ROAD  AND  PROMENADE, 
RAMSGATE. 
Sie,— Though  our  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  appears 
to  have  set  Mr.  V.  Green  right  on  several  points, 
the  letter  which  appears  in  your  last  issue  over 
his  name  still  requires  notice  from  those  interested 
in  the  awards  of  competitions.  We  would,  there- 
fore, direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mi'. 
Green  seems  to  ignore  his  competition  drawings 
all  through  the  discussion,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  constantly  falls  back  upon  his  model,  which 
is  entirely  outside  the  question,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
that  we  or  any  other  competitor  might  have  any 
number  of  models  or  alternative  schemes  in  reserve, 
if  we  wished  to  indulge  in  a  similar  absence  of  the 
spirit  of  fair  play ;  and  evinced  the  same  desire  of 
proving  that  whatever  scheme  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  is  iu  reality  based  upon  some  proposition 
made  by  us.  He,  however,  now  states  that  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
decision,  and  they  have  resolved  that  the  New-road 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  base  line  of  the  cliff 
along  the  Mihtary-road,  rendering  the  question  of 
columns  a  matter  of  small  consideration.  We 
af  ree  with  liim  that  it  does  so  if  the  columns  were 
to  be  erected  as  proposed  by  him,  where  the  stone 
posts  now  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  Military  road. 
But  such  decision  is  strictly  consistent  with  our 
design,  as  the  bases  of  our  columns  would  be  fixed 
in  a  imiform  curved  line,  following  the  general 
direction  of  the  base  of  the  cliff,  for  a  portion  of 
its  length,  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  MUi- 
tary  Road  ;  and  as  our  plans  show,  enabling  us  to 


FARM   PLANS    AT    KILBLTIN. 

Sib, — With  many  others  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed at  KUbmn  by  the  closing  of  the  shed  in 
which  these  plans  were  jilaced  during  the  earlj; 
days  of  the  show,  when  there  was  little  crush  of 
people  and  anyone  could  have  examined  them  at 
leisure. 

My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  suggest  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  have  these  plans  down 
in  the  farming  districts  where  farmers  and  surveyors 
can  get  a  look  at  them,  as  there  must  surely  be 
some  merit  in  them.  Could  not  the  R.A.S.  be 
prevaQed  upon  to  allow  them  to  be  exhibited,  say, 
in  the  county  town  museums  of  the  great  farming 
counties  Shropshire,  Lincolnshire,  ire,  or  some 
such  public  building  'f  There  was  so  much  stock  to 
be  seen  at  Kilbiim,  and  so  much  mud  to  be  travelled 
through,  that  few  had  an  opportunity  of  studJ^ng 
the  plans  after  they  were  unlocked.— I  am,  kc, 
Peooeess. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Muckton,  near  Louth,  was 
recently  reopened,  after  restoration,  under  the 
supeiintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth. 
Mr.  Maxey  was  the  contractor. 

In  order  to  afford  a  new  water  supply  for  the 
watering-place  of  LittlehamptoE,  two  wells  and  a 
series  of  adits  and  driftings  are  bemg  excavated 
for  the  town  authorities  by  Mr.  James  Dixon,  con- 
tractor, of  Swansea.  Both  wells  are  of  6ft.  dia- 
meter, and  have  been  carried  down  of  this  size  for 
60ft.  At  20ft.  deeper  the  tunnels,  each  6ft.  by 
Sft.  6in.  will  probably  be  formed,  and  Sin.  bores 
contmued  till  a  sufficient  supply  is  obtained. 

A  new  schoolroom  has  just  been  opened  at 
Miller's  Dale,  near  Buxton.  A  Sheffield  journal 
says  it  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Andrew,  vicar  of  TidesweU ;  the  style  is  Early 
Perpendicular,  and  the  cost  has  been  £500. 
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QUESTIOXS. 

[5S63.]~Baths.— I  have  some  plunge  and  private 
taths  to  consti'uct.  "Woiild  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  of  the  best  means  of  making  the  'plunge  baths  water- 
tight, and  also  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  supplying 
hot  and  cold  water  to  plimge  and  private  baths  ?  Kefer- 
ences  to  good  baths  in  progress  or  in  existence  would 
oblige.— Akkeo. 

[5864.] —  Partitions.  —  Could  some  reader  of  the 
Building  News  give  infoimation  as  to  partitions  T  "What 
I  want  to  know  is,  is  there  any  light  material  known 
which  could  be  substituted  forlatii-and-plasterpartiti 
which  aie  very  objectionable  m  many  resptcts,  1st. 
account  of  sound,  2nd,  on  account  of  mice  jzotting  into 
them.  Is  therp  any  solid  V'jht  maUn-ial  fit  f^^r  the  pur 
pose  that  will  take  plaster  finish  I — G.  P.  B.,  Dublin.- 

[5SG5.]— Moulding-s.— I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  my 
fellow  readei-s  of  the  Building  News  would  inform  me  of 
a  guod  book  on  ancient  and  modem  mouldings,  suitable 
fordiawing  and  dining-room  ceilings,  &c.— C.  E. 

[.'iSGG.J-The  Velocity  of  Sewers  and  Friction 
ofBends.— "Will  any  reader  kindly  cxemphfy  the  formulte 
for  the  velocity  of  sewers  and  friction  of  bends  as  used  ' 
Latham's  '*  Sanitary  Engineer  "  ■ — V.  S. 

[6867.]— "Water-Colour  Painting-.— Can  any  reader 
recommend  a  nidimentary  book  on  this  subject,  one  com- 
mencing with  the  laying  on  of  flat  washes,  and  with  a  few 
Ciisj'  landscapes  in  it,  with  directions  what  colours  to  mi-s 
to  produce  the  tints  of  the  copies  ?— A  Dusuiy. 

[5S68.]— Sketching-  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
—I  am  about  to  spend  niy  holidays  in  the  Isle  uf  Wigbt, 
Will  anybody  tell  me  what  sketehujg  there  is  worth  doing 
there? — Peteh. 


MEl'LIES. 

[5787.]  —  Strains  on    Collar   Beam  Roofs.— 

"  B.  S."  ignores  the  original  ground  he  took  up— namely, 
that  a  collar  in  the  roof  without  a  tie-beam  mentioned  by 
•*  S."  was  not  as  I  said  it  was  in  tension  when  replying  to 
"S.,"  and  such  has  been  proved  to  be  in  tension,  and 
therefore  "B.  S."  was  wrong  on  that  point.  I  asked 
"B.  S."  to  calculate  his  thrusts  under  stated  conditions, 
and  he  has  failed  to  comply.  Now  will  he  be  good  enough, 
if  he  can,  in  addition,  to  give  us  an  exEunple  as  to  how  he 
finds  the  horizontal  pressuie  requiied  if  applied  at  the 
top  to  overtiu-n  a  given  length  of  wall  of  a  gi-\'en  thick- 
ness and  height,  and  if  he  should  make  any  mistake  I 
will,  if  possible,  put  him  right,  when  he  will  at  any  rate 
have  gsined  somethingout  of  the  discussion.  I  can  state 
that  some  of  "  B.  S.'s  "  information  in  liis  last  letter,  with 
respect  to  thrusts,  &c.,  aie  mechanically  erroneous.  Will 
he,  therefore,  show  also  how  or  by  what  means  he  dis- 
covers or  knows  what  thrusts  his  rafters  exert  ■  He  can 
learn  from  my  first  paper,  if  he  is  not  already  aware,  how 
to  find  them  ;  but  should  not  accuse  me  of  not  knowing 
what  I  was  T^Titing  about,  as  "  S."  did  directly  I  had  in- 
structed him.  As  to  what  "B.  S."  says  about  a  roof 
which  pushed  out  the  walls,  there  would  nodoubtbemany 
such  fiulures  if  mere  practical  men  from  the  shops  [which 
"B.  S.'*  gives  us  to  understand  are  the  ei-adles  of  know- 
ledge), were  to  be  intrusted  with  much  construction.  I 
have  known  an  instance  of  a  first-rate  foreman  of  joiners 
in  a  lai-ge  shop  being  in  fear  lest  the  walls  of  his  shop 
should  fall  through  the  janiug  of  the  machinery,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  discover  that  he  did  not  know  even 
the  names  nor  the  functions  of  the  timbers  in  the  roof 
trusses  over  his  own  shop,  he  not  being  an  experienced  car- 
penter but  a  joiner  only,  so  far  as  practice  was  concerned. 
I  must  inform  "  B.  S."  that  his  example  from  Vitruvius 
being  an  obso'ete  kind  of  roof,  and  with  principals  and 
purlins,  &c.,  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
original  question  (5787),  not  being  "an  ordinary  span 
roof."  Has  "B.  S."  yet  read  th.e  twentieth  book  of 
Euclid  !  I  read  the  same  some  15  years  since  in  a  week, 
and  it  tended  to  clear  my  head,  and  I  could  conscientiously 
recommend  it. — Hexry  Ambrose 

[5803.]- Proportion  in  Church  Architecture. 

— In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  I  now  submit  a  "scale 
cf  hannonic  angles."  I  wish  aL?o  to  correct  the 
angle  given  for  outer  comer  of  inner  buttresses- 
it  should  be  one-ninth.  Top  of  pinnacles  one-twelfth 
above  apex  of  gable.  In  testing  proportions 
for  the  colonnade  of  a  Hexastjde  Grecian  Doric 
Temple  it  will  be  found  that  an  angle  oftwo-sevenths  may 
be  used  to  determine  height  of  lower  edge  of  architrave. 
The  intercolumniations  nearest  the  coi-ners  being  one- 
seventh,  the  next  may  be  determined  by  the  angle  of 
three-twentieths,  while  the  centre  opening  will  require  to 
beat  an  angle  of  one-sixth,  seeing  that  if  the  columns 
were  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  centre  opening  would 
appear  to  he  the  least.  -Angles  for  columns  taken  to  top 
of  shaft  below  annulet.  Ditto  for  spaces  to  the  same 
height. 

XGLES. 
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— G.  M. 

15856.]-  Styles  of  Architecture  —"Paddington" 
had  better  consult  Fergusson's  "Handbook  of  Modem 
Architecture"  for  the  mixed  styles,  such  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean,  &c.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  reliable 
authority  yet  that  treats  exclusively  of  these  periods— the 
history  has  yet  to  be  written.  Thebestadvice  I  can  give 
is  to  study  examples  of  each  period — not  difficult  to  do,  as 
there  are  numerous  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  styles  little  tampered  with.  I 
would  suggest  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Lincoln,  Suffolk, 
Kent,  and  Essex  for  examples  of  the  former,  whereas 
Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  may  be  well  studied  in  every 
county  where  old  brick  buildings  of  the  last  and  preceding 
century  abound. —G.  H.  G. 


[5S57.]~Oil  Paint  Blistering-.— The  blistering  of 
oil  paint,  alluded  to  by  "  11.  Q,.  H.,"  is  primaiily  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  linseed  oil  in  the  paint  dming  oxi- 
dation. This  expansion  is  caused  by  the  absoi-ption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  oil.  In  an  experiment  made 
vrith  about  1,000  tons  of  boiled  linseed  oil  I  found  the  in- 
ci'ease  of  weight  to  be  about  11  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  volatile  products  are  given  off  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, so  that  the  total  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  must  be 
coneideiabiy  above  11  per  cent.  Owing  to  this  expansion 
of  the  oil,  the  film  of  paint  is  in  a  continual  slate  of  ten- 
sion, and  would  inevitably  blister  or  wrinkle  were  it  not 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  its  adhesion  to  the  substance 
to  which  it  has  been  apphed.  There  are  two  chief  causes 
which  diminish  tliis  adhesion  in  the  case  of  wood,  to  which 
I  presume  "  R.  Q.  H."  chiefly  alludes.  Tlie  liist  is  that 
wood,  especially  if  at  all  new,  often  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture,  even  when  apparently  diy. 
Paint  applied  to  such  a  sui-face  soon  forms  an  imper- 
meable tilm,  ^rith  but  little  adhesion  to  the  wood,  and  a 
very  shsht  increase  of  temperature  is  then  sufficient  to 
evaporate  the  moisture  contained  in  the  wood,  causing  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  raise  the  paint.  Where  the  wood 
has  been  previously  heated  for  the  removal  of  old  paint 
and  the  fresh  coat  is  immediately  applied,  blistering 
rarely  occurs.  The  second  cause  of  blistering  is  the  defec- 
tive composition  of  the  "pi-iming,"  or  first  coat  of  paint. 
Some  painters  seem  to  thinlc  anything  good  enough  for  a 
fii-st  coat,  and  are  especially  desirous  that  it  should  drj- 
quickly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  inferior  kinds 
of  linseed  oU  have  a  tendency  to  become  "fatty"  or 
non-dijing,  especially  in  the  summer.  Such  oils,  if  used 
for  priming,  must  produce  very  bad  results.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  drying  of  the  iii'st  coat  of  paint  an  excess  of 
driers  is  frequently  added.  These  driers  usually  consist 
of  litharge,  to  which  led  lead  is  often  added.  Now  lin- 
seed oil  forms  with  an  excess  of  litharge  a  compound 
which  is  of  the  cousiritcnec  of  soap  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature, hut  becomes  suft  at  a  heat  such  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sun  shiiung  upon  it.  If  the  priming  softens, 
the  tendency  of  the  upper  film  to  expand  overcomes  the 
adhesion,  and  the  paint  bU:^tere  or  wiiidiles.  I  have  found 
by  numerous  experiments  tbat  ijood  paint  will  not  blister 
at  all  if  laid  on  a  film  of  oxidised  linseed  oil  without 
dryers.  Although  the  above  remarks  do  not  explain  the 
diffei'ence  between  the  painting  of  now  and  of  40  years 
ago,  perhaps  "E.  Q.  H."  will  find  that  the  haste  to 
finish  off  houses  which  characterises  modern  building 
operations  induces  painters  to  paint  on  damp  wood,  or  to 
use  an  excess  of  driers  in  the  tiist  coat. — Walter  T. 
Beid. 

[5858]— Brewery  Floor.— Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britifeh  Ai-chitects, 
heldonMonday,  Jan.  12, 1874,  recommended  thatthe"base- 
ment  of  a  house  should  be  entirely  cut  otf  from  the  sur- 
rounding soil  by  a  continuous  bed  of  iisphalte  laid  over  the 
whole  surface  covered  by  the  house,  and  a  damp-proof 
coui'se  should  be  laid  below  the  level  of  the  floor."  The 
following  also  is  taken  from  "  the  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  fine  arts"  :~"InlS39lsuper- 
intended  the  construction  of  a  house  of  3  stories  on  the  Lac 
d'Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the  building  is  constantly 
in  water,  about  O^in.  below  the  level  of  the  ground  floor. 
The  entire  horizontal  surface  of  the  external  and  internal 
walls  was  covered  at  the  level  of  the  internal  groimd  floor 
with  a  layer  of  Seyssel  asphalte,  half  an  inch  thick,  over 
which  coarse  sand  was  spread.  Since  the  above  date  no 
trace  of  damp  has  shown  itself  round  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most  part  painted  in  oil  of 
a  grey  stone  coloui".  It  is  well  known  that  the  least 
moistm-e  produces  round  spots,  darker  or  lighter,  on  u'alls 
so  painted  ;  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor,  resting  on  the 
soil  itself,  is  only  about  2\m..  above  the  external  surface 
of  the  wall,  and  only  IP^in.  at  the  utmost,  above  that  of 
the  sheet  of  water.  The  layer  of  asphalte  having  been 
broken  and  removed  for  the  pui-pose  of  inserting  the  sills 
of  two  doors,  spots  indicating  the  presence  of  damp  have 
been  since  remarked  at  the  base  of  the  door  posts." 
"  W.  L.  N."  may  write  to  jMr.  Farrell,  the  secretary  of 
Claridge's  Asphalte  Co.,  for  further  particulars.  Their 
advertisement  appeal's  in  your  pages.— Bkewees'  Sl-r- 

VEYOR. 

[5859.]- Purlins-— In  reply  to  "  S.."  purlins  set  as 
he  has  shown  them  in  Fig.  2  had  best  be  considered  under 
two  separate  heads.  1st.  Suppose  them  to  be  thin  and 
deep  like  flooring  joists,  then  the  rafters  would  tend  to 
bend  them  lat-rally,  whidi  would  not  be  the  case  if  their 
top  side  \\ '  .  '       '        '  '  pitch  of  the  roof  plane  when 

they  wouM  W  strength  to  the  weight  upon 

them.    Sii]  I  be  nearly  square  in  section, 

which  is  til'  I  n  of  material,  then  it  is  also 

the  best  tomLlme  me  inp  side  of  the  purlin  to  the  pitch 
of  the  roof  for  three  reasons — 1st,  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  notch  them  on  to  the  backs  of  the  principals, 
and  in  fact  on  the  other  system  it  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  do  so  with  any  sense.  2ndly.  It  will  make  better 
notching  for  the  rafters  and  operate  as  in  the  case  with 
thiimer  pmlins,  and.  Srdly,  a  purlin  nearly  square,  and 
with  its  top  side  inclined  to  the  roof  pitch  would  generally 
have  its  highest  and  lowest  arrises  neaily  or  quite  vertical 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  in  such  a  positioQ  would 
offer  much  greater  resistance  to  vertical  pressure  and  also 
to  horizontal  pressxu-e  than  woidd  be  the  case  if  the  top 
side  were  level.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  should  con- 
sider the  pressure  would  be  vertical  and  due  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rafters  to  sag  except  at  the  ridge  and  waUs. 
^Henrt  Ambrose. 

[5859.1— Purlins.— The  principal  reason,  I  take  it, 
why  purlins  are  generally  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
rafters  is  that  carpenters  prefer  to  frame  their  pieces  on  the 
square.  Mechanically,  I  can  see  no  great  advantage  in  the 
plan  as  regai-ds  strength  ;  indeed,  I  think  the  plan  of  pla- 
cing them  vertically  as  in  Fig.  2  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  tlie  roof  load,  which,  of  course, 
acts  verticallv.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  reason  to  give 
"  S."  than  the  above.— G.  U.  G. 

[5862.]- A  Contractor  in  a  Fix.— I  have  read 
"  Coimtry  Builder's"  dilemma,  and  can  give  him  mj^  ex- 
perience. He  should  have  made  tlie  architect  give  him  a 
written  order  for  the  alteration  to  the  laboiu*  on  reveals 
and  quoins  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  extra  work .  In  the  absence  of  this  the  architect 
may  turn  round  and  sjiy  that  his  intentions  only  have 
been  carried  out,  and  that  you  acquiesced  in  the  altera- 


tion. If,  however,  the  architect  is  a  gentleman  —  a 
man  of  honour  (and  the  initials  "A.R.I.B.A."  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this) ,  he  would  at  once  accede  to  the 
measuring  up  of  all  "  extras."  You  can,  of  course,  de- 
mand it  if  the  contr-act  agreement  is  not  against  you.— 
G.  H.  G. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bury. — Local  Govebnmext  Board  Inquiry. — 
The  Town  Council  of  the  borough  of  Bury  having 
made  application  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  sum 
of  £■10,000  for  sewerage  purposes,  John  Thornhill 
Harrisou,  Esq.,  C.E.,  attended  at  the  Council 
Chamber  in  Bury  on  Friday,  the  2.5th  July,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Mr.  F.  Bull,  town-clerk, 
opened  the  inquiry,  pointing  out  thei)resent  powers 
and  liahilities  of  the  Town  Council  with  respect  to 
borrowed  moneys,  stating  that  all  sewers  must  be 
constructed  from  moneys  raised  by  the  sewer-rate, 
which  at  the  present  time  was  6d.  in  the  pound  ; 
and  upon  the  present  rateable  value,  £214,651, 
would  produce  a  sum  sufficient,  after  paying  for 
repaii's  of  sewers,  to  repay  principal  with  interest 
of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed,  paymg  olf  the 
whole  in  thirty  years.  Mi-.  J.  Cartwright,  C.E.; 
the  borough  suiveyor,  explained  the  plans,  copies 
of  which  had  been  dexjosited  with  the  Local 
Goverament  Board,  and  described  the  scheme 
upon  which  the  present  application  had  been  made 
as  consisting  of  two  divisions — first,  sewers  for 
new  streets  ;  second,  sewers  for  the  interception  of 
the  sewage,  the  latter  consisting  of  two— \-iz.,  the 
Roach  Sewer  and  the  Irwell  Sewer.  When  com- 
pleted the  intercepting  sewers  would  be  capable 
of  conveying  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  to  one  pouit.  In  the  former  division 
were  contained  some  lOJ-  miles  of  pipe-sewers, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  £11,830,  being 
after  the  rate  of  £651  Gs.  per  mile,  to  which  must 
be  added  a  further  sum  of  £3,872  lOs.  for  manholes, 
ventilators  and  street  gullies,  making  together  a 
sum  of  £15,702  10s.  In  the  second  division  were 
hicluded  over  fifty  miles  of  intercepting  sewers, 
varying  in  size  from  3'  x  2'  to  4'  x  2'  8",  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  was  £30,148  15s.  The  sewers 
are  designed  to  convey  the  sewage  of  double  the 
present  population,  together  with  a  rainfall  equal 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  24  hours ;  and  the  mean 
velocity  of  flow  in  the  sewers  would  equal  4J-  feet 
per  second.  Storm  overflows  would  be  provided 
at  suitable  points,  which  would  convey  heavy  falls 
of  rain  direct  into  the  river.  At  the  proposed 
outfall  there  was  land  which,  whilst  situate  within 
the  borough,  was,  both  as  to  situation,  levels,  nature 
of  Goil,  lN:c.,  well  fitted  for  sewage  purification 
works.  Mr.  Harrison  observed  that  however  well 
the  interception  might  have  been  devised,  yet  as  no 
scheme  had  been  determined  as  to  the  purification 
of  the  sewage  on  its  arrival  at  the  outfall,  he  did 
not  think  the  Local  Govenmient  Board  would 
favoiurably  consider  the  appUcatiou.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  poiuted  out  that  the  town  council  had 
shown  a  scheme  whereby  the  sewage  of  the  borough 
could  be  intercepted  and  brought  to  one  point ; 
that  there  was  suitable  land  at  that  point  for  the 
erection  of  works  when  the  mode  of  purification 
should  be  determined;  that  the  proposed  new 
street  sewers  would,  in  auy  scheme  of  interception 
which  might  hereafter  be  adopted,  empty  their 
sewage  into  the  same,  therefore  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  might  be  induced  to  sanction  the  loan 
of  £15,000  in  order  to  carry  out  the  sewers  in  the 
first  division.  The  inspector  again  intimated  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  not  be  favour- 
able to  grant  money  for  the  extension  of  sewers 
unless  the  council  gave  proof  of  their  intention  to 
proceed  with  some  method  of  purification.  Mr. 
Harrison,  in  company  with  the  borough  surveyor, 
then  proceeded  to  view  the  proprosed  outfall,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  site. 

Chelmsford. — On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  _  at 
Chelmsford  Corn  Eschauge  into  an  application 
from  the  Board  of  Health  for  permission  to  borrow 
£20,000  to  carry  out  the  proposed  new  works  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  parish  of  Chelms- 
ford and  a  part  of  Widf  ord.  There  was  also  before 
the  inspector  an  application  from  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  for  permission  to  borrow  the 
several  sums  of  £5.500,  £3,800,  and  £450,  for  the 
sewerage  of  Springfield,  Great  Baddon,  and  that 
portion  of  Widford  which  is  not  included  in  the 
Chelmsford  urban  district.  The  circumstances  of 
the  proposed  sewerage  scheme,  the  character  of  the 
works,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  in  carrying 
them  out  were  exjilixiued  by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee  on  behalf  of  the 
Board.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  main 
scheme,  but  considerable  discussion  occurred  as  to 
points  of  detail,  and  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the 
inspector  proceeded  to  examine  the  district. 

The  new  railway  bridge,  works,  and  station  at 
Sunderland,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
by  the  North  Eaisteni  Railway  Company,  were 
opened  for  use  on  Monday  week. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aechitects'  Ciiakges.— Vahley  r.  Oemaxdy. 
—This  case  was  tried  at  the  last  Lancaster  assizes 
by  Mr.  Justice  Eowcn,  and  on  application  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant  the  case  ivas  heard  by  his 
lordship  mthout  a  jurv.  It  was  an  action  brought 
to  obtain  payment  for  plans,  specifications,  work- 
ing detail  drawings,  tracings,  and  quantities  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  a  -ricarage  at  Accrington. 
The  charges  made  were  'Ih  per  cent,  for  prelimi- 
nary sketches,  general  drawings,  and  specifications, 
U  per  cent,  for  detail  working  draivings,  and  2| 
per  cent,   for  quantities.     The  work  was  done  in 


Our  <BMa  Cable. 


The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have,  it 
is  said,  obtained  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Rassam  in  the  work  of  Assyrian  exploration. 
Lieutenant  Kitchener,  E.E.,  whose  name  has  for 
many  years  been'closely  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  has  accepted 
the  post,  and  will  as  soon  as  ofBeial  duties  pemut 
3  ^long  uj  .  start  for  Mosul.  Lieutenant  Kitchener  has 
Ecclesias-  !  only  just  returned  from  Cyprus,  where  he  had 


1872,  and  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  Ecclesias-  only  just  retumea  irum  ^^yp.u,,  ..^...  'Z"T{ 
tical  Commissioners  for  £900,  and  also  a  grant  of  been  sent  to  arrange  for  the  ordnance  survey  of 
£100  from  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Society,  and  a  that  island.  The  explorations  on  the  site  oi 
fui-ther  sum  of  £600  was  obtained  by  subscriptions.  '  Carcberi,sh  and  Nortbem  Mesopotamia  have  been 
After  the  grants  were  made  the  defendant  put  off  \  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
the  erection  of  the  vicarage  from  year  to  year,  and  [  British  Consul  at  Aleppo.  Mr.  Henderson  is  the 
when  this  action  was  brought  he  pleaded  a  sperial    guccessor  of  Mr.  Skene,  to  whom  we  owe  the 


agreement,  and  also  the  statute  of  limitation.  His 
lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the  two 
first  items  should  be  paid,  with  costs,  and  an 
arrangement  made  that  the  quantities  should  be 
paid  for  when  the  vicarage  was  erected. 

EoAB  Locomotives.  —  On  August  6th,  at  the 
Petty  Sessions  of  Tenuonfeckin,  Co.  Louth,  before 
Captain  Keogh,  R.M.,  Eichard  T.  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  John  Neville,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M.E.I. A., 
the  County  Surveyor  of  Louth,  summoned  Mr. 
William  Butterby,  of  Clonmore,  for  breaking  down 
several  gullets.  Sec,  on  the  road  from  Port  to 
Clogherhead,  on  the  loth,  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  of 
July  last.  The  summons  was  brought  under  the 
28th  and  29th  Victoria,  cap.  83,  section  0,  which 
provides  that,  "All  compensation  for  damage  done 
by  any  locomotive  to  any  bridge,  gullet,  or  arch, 
or  any  of  the  walls,  buttresses,  or  supports  thereof, 
on  any  road  made  or  repaired  by  Grand  Jury  Pre- 
sentment in  any  county  in  Ireland,  shall  be  recover- 
able in  the  name  of  the  County  Surveyor  thereof, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  county,  from  the  party 
liable  to  paj'  the  same ;  such  compensation,  if  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  by  summons  at  Petty  Sessions,  and  if 
over  ten  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  process  in  the 
Civil  Bill  Court."  The  County  Surveyor's  assistant 
Mr.  Henry,  proved  his  case,  and  the  Court  gave  a 
decree  for  £9  10s.,  the  amount  claimed,  and  £1 
costs.  The  magistrates  suggested  that  they  were 
desirous  that  he  should  lodge  an  appeal,  and  have 
the  case  argued  in  the  superior  courts,  but  he 
declined  doing  so,  aud  paid  the  amount. 

Who  Should  Pay  Srs  -  coxtkactoe  foe 
EsTEAS? — At  Hull  County-court,  on  the  7th  inst., 
before  Mr.  F.  A.  Bedwell,  judge,  the  case  of  Wil- 
kinson !■.  Brocklesby  was  heard.  The  claim  was 
for  £4.5  3s.  lid.  for  extras  on  a  contract.  The  de- 
fendant was  the  architect  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  the  Commercial-road,  Hull,  and 
plaintiff  took  a  sub-contract  for  gas-fittings. 
Dui'ing  the  progress  of  the  work  several  extras 
were  incurred,  and  as  defendant  had  repeatedly 
given  orders,  the  bill  was  sent  in  to  him.  He  now 
denied  his  liability,  saying  that  the  chief  contractor, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  should  have  paid  the  difference. 
Wilkinson  was  called,  and  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness, saying  that  he  had  paid  £31,  and  that 
the  charges  were  excessive.  His  Honour  gave 
plaintiff  a  verdict  for  £8  beyond  the  sum  paid  into 
court. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  clock-tower  at  Sir  Henry  Peek's  resi- 
dence, at  Eousdon,  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  -Ith 
Inst.  There  are  ten  bells  in  the  tower,  which  chime 
the  quarters  and  play  a  selection  of  tunes  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day.  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland, 
of  Croydon,  are  the  makers  of  the  clock  and  bells. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  dii-ectors  of  the  Dublin 
South  City  Markets  Company,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  a  report  was  read  sho^ving  that  steady  work 
is  being  made  with  the  erection  of  these  buildings. 
The  contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Hall 
Thorp,  of  Leeds,  who  took  it  at  £01, .500,  and  a 
separate  contract  has  been  made  with  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Co.,  of  Keymer  Junction.  Sussex,  for 
terra-cotta  work  at  £2,034.  Of  the  ring  of  houses 
surrounding  the  central  hall,  those  fronting 
Exchequer- street  are  to  be  opened  on  May  1st, 
1880,  those  next  George-street,  which  are  of  the 
highest  class,  on  July  1st,  1S80,  and  the  entire 
structure,  including  market  hall,  shops,  aud  cellars, 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  March,  ISSl. 

On  Friday,  the  Sth  August,  a  Temperance  Hotel 
was  opened  at  Bradford- on-Avon.  The  hotel  is  a 
new  building  of  handsome  design,  standing  in  the 
leading  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
erected  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Eev.  J.  C. 
Thring,  of  Chanby  House,  from  designs  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Adye,  Town-hall  Cham- 
bers, Bradford- on-Avon,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  F.  aud  W. 
Long,  of  the  same  place,  builders. 


discovery  of  the  sculptures  and  Hamathite 
scriptions  at  Jeratohis.  The  British  Museum 
has  also  obtained  a  finnan  for  explorations  iu 
Ai-menia  and  the  district  of  Lake  Van,  but  no 
arragements  for  working  the  same  have  as  yet 
been  made. 

On  Saturday  last.  Captain  Douglas  Galton 
distributed  certificates  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering. Captain  Galton,  in  the  course  of  his 
addi-ess  to  the  students,  said  that  the  question  of 
English  technical  education  was  most  important 
Great  improvements  had  been  made  by  Conti- 
nental nations  lately  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  had  been  due  mainly  to  the  care 
with  which  they  fostered  technical  education. 
The  question  how  far  we  should  be  able  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  struggle  for  industrial  ascen- 
dency largely  depended  on  our  success  in  the 
same  educational  work.  The  artisan  necessarily 
looked  to  precision,  but  the  mechanical  and  civU 
engineer  was  under  the  further  necessity  of 
applying  the  knowledge  of  physical  science 
to  the  conveniences  of  daily  life.  The  coiu-se 
laid  down  at  the  school  showed  the  vastness 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  open  to  the  practical 
engineer.  Professor  Huxley  had  said  that 
success  in  Ufe  depended  on  industry  and  a  good 
stomach  ;  but  to  those  two  conditions  he  would 
add,  in  the  case  of  engineers,  a  third — namely, 
the  habit  of  observation.  In  their  profession  no 
fact  was  too  small  to  be  important.  Anengineer's 
education  was  always  progressive,  in  consequence 
of  our  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  but  whatever  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  carried,  it  should  always  be  exact.  No 
one  had  done  more  to  make  practical  engineering 
exact  than  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  Errors  and 
inaccuracies  of  construction  which  had  formerly 
been  regarded  as  tri^-ial  had  been  shown  by  hiru 
to  be  matters  of  primary  importance  in 
machinery ;  and,  indeed,  in  respect  of  careful 
and  minute  experiment,  the  productions  of  his 
works  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  mathe- 
matical and  theoretical  correctness. 

An  Art  Treasures  Exhibition — the  object  of 
wliich  is  to  obtain  fimds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  School  of  Ar-t  in  Chester,  a  site 
havingbeen  promised  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster— was  opened  on  Monday  night  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  the  com-se  of  his  speech  he  said 
that  as  long  as  America  suffered  from  the  pre- 
sent fever  of  Protection  the  English  manu- 
facturer would  not  ha ve  a  great  deal  to  fear  from 
rivalry  in  that  dii'ection ;  but  when  America 
learnt  to  trust  entirely  to  her  own  splendid 
natural  resoiuxes,  to  the  great  genius  of  her 
people,  and  to  her  marvellous  proficiency  in  the 
adoption  of  labour-saving  appliances,  in  which 
she  was  at  the  head  of  the  world,  then  America 
would  be  a  formidable  competitor  of  England. 
AVhat  England  suffered  from  was  not  so  much 
competition  as  the  limitation  of  foreig-n  markets 
protected  by  hostile  tariffs.  The  British  pro- 
ducer must  endeavour  to  make  his  work  true — 
not  professing  to  be  better  than  it  was.  The 
English  were  not  defective  in  the  matter  of 
beauty  and  taste,  but  in  the  quality  or  habit 
wliich  coimected  the  sense  of  beauty  with  the 
production  of  works  of  utility.  We  -n-antcd  to 
make  the  EnglLsh  workman  understand  that  by 
learaing  to  appreciate  beauty  in  industrial  pro- 
ductions he  was  improving  his  mind  and  rucreas- 
ing  the  value  of  his  labour. 

Theee  is  at  present  on  exhibition  ia  New 
York  a  section  of  an  immense  tree  which  has 
been  brought  from  C'aUfomia.  The  -Tcic  York 
Ucrahl    says: — "This    wonderful    specimen   of 


nature's  handiwork  was  discovered  in  1874.  It 
was  growing  in  a  grove  near  Tule  Eiver,  Tulare 
coimty,  California,  about  75  miles  from  Visalia. 
Its  top  had  been  broken  olf,  probably  at  some 
remote  period,  and  when  discovered  it  was  still 
240ft.  high.  The  body  of  the  tree  where  it  was 
broken  was  12ft.  in  diameter,  and  had  two  limbs 
measuring  respectively,  9ft.  and  10ft.  m 
diameter.  The  trunk  measured  below  11 1ft. 
This  ancient  monarch  of  the  forest  is  called 
'  Old  Mo.ses,'  after  a  mountain  near  which  it 
stood.  It  is  supposed  to  be  4,840  years  old,  and 
it  is  the  largest  tree  that  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. The  section  on  exhibition  is  75ft.  in 
circumference,  and  25ft.  across.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  150  people  in  its  interior.  The  interior, 
as  it  is  now  fitted  up,  is  arranged  like  a  draw- 
ino'-room.  A  carpet  has  been  laid  do-mi ;  there 
is  a  piano,  sofa,  tables  and  chairs,  -with  scenes 
from  California  hung  around,  and  people  move 
about  quite  freely." 

The  problem  of  cooling  houses  in  summer  is 
one  that  has  often  been  discussed  without  lead- 
ing, unless  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  to  any  prac- 
tical results ;  the  means  that  have  been  usually 
proposed — ice  or  compressed  air  —being  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  difficult  of  application  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  common  use.  The  idea  of 
relying  upon  the  earth  as  a  great  reservoir  of 
uniform  temperature  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  considered.  In  a  late  number  of  the 
(American)  ilcdieiil  Rvcord,  however,  is  an  article 
describing  a  contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  J. 
WUkinson,  of  Baltimore,  which,  according  to 
the  American  Architect,  puts  the  uniformity  of 
the  earth's  temperature  to  a  very  practical  use. 
Tlie  room  to  which  he  has  practically  applied  it 
is  used  as  a  dairy,  in  which  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  is  very  desirable.  A  site  was  taken 
on  a  declivity,  apparently.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  sunk  Gft.  or  7ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  a  6in.  air-pipe  100ft.  long  was  carried  under- 
o-round  to  near  the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  pitch  of 
about  7ft.  in  its  length,  opening  to  the  air  at  the 
upper  end.  A  sinular  pipe  of  like  pitch  was 
carried  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  room  and 
opened  to  the  air  at  a  point  in  the  ground  at  a 
lower  level.  There  was  then  a  continuous  conduit 
of  200ft.  long  and  14ft.  fall,  passing  rmdergound 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  and  expanding  in 
the  middle  into  a  chamber.  By  keeping  the 
pipe  for  the  most  part  some  oft.  below  the 
surface  it  was  surrounded  by  earth  whose  tem- 
perature in  summer  and  winter  did  not  vary 
much  from  50°.  In  warm  weather  the  cold  air 
in  the  pipe  poured  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
outer  air  entering  at  the  upper  end  was  cooled  in 
its  turn  and  followed  down,  producing  a  cool 
draught  through  the  room.  In  cold  weather  the 
air  in  the  pipe  was  warmer  th-an  the  air  outside, 
and  an  upward  draught  was  produced,  escaping 
above  and  warming  the  air  of  the  room.  By 
this  contrivance,  it  is  said,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  was  maintained  in  the  dairy 
the  year  round. 

The  22nd  annual  repoi-t  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  published. 
It  mentions  that  during  the  year  numerous 
donations  have  been  received,  and  gives  a  listof 
historical  portraits  to  the  number  of  68  which 
have  been  transfen-ed  from  the  Bi-itish  Museum. 
The  purchases  made  were  stated  in  the  previous 
report  to  amount  to  329,  and  a  list  now  published 
brings  up  the  number  to  345.  Since  1873,  w-hen 
original  letters  as  specimens  of  handwriting  in 
connection  with  portraiture  were  first  exhibited 
in  the  gallery,  a  considerable  number  of  very 
valuable  autographs  have  been  received.  The 
report  remarks  that,  although  many  of  them 
possess  great  historical  as  well  as  literary 
interest,  they  are  exclusively  donations,  as  the 
trustees  do  not  consider  themselves  waiTantcd  to 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  fund  annually  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  any  object 
beyond  direct  portraiture,  either  painting, 
sculpture,  drawing,  or  engraving.  The  nimiber 
of  visitors  to  the  gaUery  last  year  was  72,105. 
Being  now  in  posses.sion  of  more  ample  space, 
and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  render  the  collection 
more  generally  available,  the  trustees  have  re- 
solved^to  open  the  gallery  to  the  public  -without 
restriction  every  day  in  the  week  excepting  one. 
Friday  has,  therefore,  been  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  and  occasional  alterations, 
and  on  that  day  no  one  is  admitted.  Ai-tists  will 
be  allowed,  subject  to  the  rules  already  laid 
down,  to  copy  on  Tuesdays,  AVednesdays,  and 
Thiu-sdays,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2. 
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The  so-called  tcneviires,  or  artificial  islets  or 
lake  stations,  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  especially 
of  the  Stone  ag-e,  form  the  subject  of  a  recent 
paper  by  Prof.  Forel  in  the  Atxhifcs  ths  SeUiiet'S. 
These  islets  are  submerged  under  one  or  two 
metres  of  water,  but  have  emerged  in  several 
lakes  through  sinking  of  the  water-level.  They 
rise  considerably  above  the  sandy  bottom,  and 
are  found  to  con.sist  of  stones  of  various  size. 
!M.  Forel  is  of  opinion  (and  he  gives  his  reasons) 
that  the  ti-ncvicrc  is  not,  as  M.  Deson  has  sup- 
posed, au  intention.al  construction,  made  with  a 
determinate  object,  hut  au  accidental  product 
resulting  from  the  fortuitous  action  of  the 
elements  on  the  residues  of  human  life  and 
industry. 

Theke  is  much  tribulation  in  certain  quarters 
as  to  the  futiu-e  fate  of  Exeter  Hall.  The 
Middlesex  magistrates  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  insist  that  proper  means  of  safe 
exit  shall  be  jsrovided,  at  an  expense  of  £4,000, 
before  any  further  licence  for  musical  perform- 
ances shall  be  granted.  The  proprietors  have 
no  funds  for  such  necessary  alterations,  and  have 
been  receiving  only  a  dividend  lluctuating 
between  2  and  \L\  per  cent.  An  offer  has  been 
made  to  piu'chase  the  property  with  a  \-iew  of 
converting  it  into  hotel  or  club  chambers  for 
£25,000,  which  would  yield  £4.5  per  £50  share. 
With  a  view  of  preventing  this  sale,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley  and  other  Nonconformists  are  buying  up 
shares  at  a  fixed  price  of  £22  10s.  ; — not  a  bad 
speculation,  looking  at  the  ofi:er  that  has  been 
made,  and  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
in  a  circular  issued  by  the  directors.  After 
stating  that  the  chief  musical  tenants — the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society — have  given  notice  to  leave, 
they  say  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  hall 
is  less  used  by  the  religious  societies  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

So5!E  workmen  engaged  on  Tuesday  in  making 
excavations  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard 
Twining,  near  Tooting,  for  the  foundation  of 
.some  new  buildings,  at  a  depth  of  20ft.  one  of 
them  struck  liis  spade  against  something  brittle. 
On  an  examination  being  made,  some  antique 
Roman  and  Etruscan  ware  was  unearthed,  and 
the  following  articles  found: — A  quantity  of 
glass,  with  etcliing  in  gold,  representing  two 
figiu-es  of  the  early  Christian  age  ;  some  speci- 
mens of  glass  vases,  of  great  iridescence ;  a 
Roman  glass  bowl,  broken  in  15  pieces,  in  white, 
yellow,  blue,  ruby,  and  other  colours ;  a  vase  of 
antique  Roman  manufacture,  in  four  pieces ;  a 
lance,  battle-axe,  and  dagger  ;  also  some  bronze 
weapons  in  fragments,  and  a  silver  cup,  the 
whole  of  these  being  fused  together  apparently 
by  fii'c.  Alongside  these  treasures  was  found  an 
immense  square  copper  box,  the  lid  lying  next 
the  articles  named,  and  the  other  portion  broken 
in  halves,  the  treasures  having  evidently  been 
once  inclosed  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  valuables 
were  removed  to  Mr.  Twining's  residence. 

The  opening  of  the  first  fine  art  exhibition  in 
Soiith  London^took  place  yesterday,  having  been 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  im- 
portant works  sent  in,  the  collection  being  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  was  expected.  The  chief 
portraits  are  lent  by  Sir  Chai-les  DUke,  M.P., 


and  include  one  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  by  Watts,  one  of 
Professor  Fawcett  by  Madox  Brnwn,  and  one 
of  Gambetta  by  Le  Gros.  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor. 
M.P.,  has  lent  a  large  number  of  valuable 
works,  including  some  by  Goodwin.  Webb, 
Stansfield,  Moore,  etc.  Mr.  Woolncr,  R.A.,  also 
lends  a  large  number,  including  Turners,  Cot- 
mans,  Reynolds,  and  Nasmyths.  There  are  also 
pictures  by  Guido,  Spagnoletti,  Hogarth,  and 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  free  on 
and  after  to-day  from  2  tiU  5  and  from  7  till  10 
p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  6  to  10  p.m.  It  is 
in  the  rooms  of  the  SVorking-  Men's  College  and 
Free  Library,  113,  Upper  Kennington-lanc,  near 
VanxhaU-bridge. 

TiTF.  clerk  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Guardians  was 
recently  instructed  to  inquire  of  architects  on 
what  terms  they  would  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  superintend  the  works  in  connection 
with  new  schools  at  Le3-tonstone.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  guardians  the  replies  were  read, 
and  considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  eaeh 
letter.  The  names  and  estimates  received  were 
as  follows : — Knightly,  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
and  offermg  to  dispense  with  the  clerk  of  the 
works  ;  Vachell,  3  per  cent. ;  Snell,  5  per  cent.  ; 
Hill  and  Fletcher,  5  per  cent.  ;  A.  andC.  Har- 
ston,  5  per  cent.  ;  Lee  and  Smith,  5  per  cent.  ; 
Stone,  5  per  cent.  ;  Jackson,  5  per  cent,  on  the 
first  £1,000,  and  3i  per  cent,  afterwards; 
Ingram,  '2\  per  cent.  ;  Wilson  and  Aldwincklc, 
'1\  per  cent.  A  lengthy  debate  followed,  Mr. 
Milboum  endeavouring  to  have  the  names  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  voted  upon  fcriafim ;  but 
the  feeling  of  the  guardians  was  against  this, 
the  chairman  remarking  that  it  would  save  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  ill-feeling  if  the  names  were  simply 
read  out  and  immediately  voted  upon.  Jlr. 
Milboum  said  the  course  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man was  the  usualone  when  officers  were  elected, 
but  not  when  it  was  a  question  of  tenc!er.  He 
further  described  the  course  as  a  "  fluke  "  and  a 
"dodge,"  which  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  ani- 
mated discussion.  Ultimately,  upon  being  put 
to  the  meeting,  the  resolution  as  suggested  by 
the  chairman  was  earned  by  a  large  majority 
over  Mr.  MQbourn"  s  amendment ;  and  upon  a 
division  being  claimed,  the  niuubers  were  14  for 
and  G  against.  The  several  names  were  then 
read,  and,  after  being  reduced  to  three,  the 
numbers  were  respectively  — Harston,  12  ; 
Knightly,  7  ;  Wilson,  S,  en  the  first  vote.  The 
second  showed  Harston.  1 1  ;  Knightly,  1  :  Wil- 
son, 10  ;  and  the  final  resting  alone  with  Messrs. 
Harston  and  WUson,  decided  the  former  to  be 
the  chosen,  13  votes  being  recorded  for  Harston 
and  9  for  Mr.  Wilson,  whereupon  Mr.  MQbouru 
remarked,  "  There  go  afew  hundreds  of  the  rate- 
payers' money." 

occasional  doses  dui-insr  hot 
i  of  the  frcquPiit  bilious  attacks 
■ry  liable.    Safe  and  effective  as 


CHIPS. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  nieinorial  stones  of  a 
new  schoolroom  and  mause  for  the  miuistex*  of  the 
Congi'cgational  church,  Saudovru,  Isle  of  Wight. 
were  laid.  The  schoolroom  will  hold  ahout  2UJ 
scholars,  and  include  three  class-rooms.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  James  Newman,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  J.  Wliite.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will  bs 
£1,850. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  London, 
was  opened  on  Sunday  week  at  Augmering  Church, 
Sussex.  A  chamber  has  been  built  adjoining  the 
chancel  to  receive  it. 

At  Billinghurst,  Susses,  Messrs.  J.  and  D. 
Wadey,  builders,  of  Five  Oaks,  have  just  com- 
pleted the  eulargemeut  of  Tedfold  House,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sehroter.  to  twice  its  original  size. 
Somers  estate,  in  the  sam'3  parish,  has  recently 
changed  hands  ;  the  old  house  has  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  a  larger  mansion  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  same  site  for  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  H.  Gough.  Messrs.  Braid  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea, 
are  the  contractors. 

The  board  of  the  Derry  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  stations  with  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Belfast, 
and  they  are  to  be  completed  by  Xovember.  The 
whole  of  the  line  has  been  brought  to  formation 
level  with  the  exception  of  less  thau  two  miles. 
Thirty-seven  bridges  have  been  built,  but  the  chief 
one  in  progress  is  that  over  the  river  Baun,  of 
which  the  foundations  are  all  iu,  the  masonry 
nearly  completed,  and  the  ironwork  iu  course  of 
erection.  The  engineer  to  the  company,  Mr. 
Barton,  of  Dundalk,  expects  in  a  few  mouths  to 
have  the  line  ready  for  opening. 

Dr.  Tristram,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Loudon,  granted  a  Faculty  on  Monday  for  the 
erection  of  a  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  on 
the  old  burial-ground  between  Mouut-street  and 
South-street,  Grosvenor-square.  The  Chancellor, 
iu  oveiTulin^  the  opposition  to  the  granting  of  a 
Faculty,  said  that  a  mortuary  such  as  that  pro- 
posed would  be  beneficial  iu  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases. 

The  premises  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  at 
Masterton,  in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand, 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  last.  The 
strong-room  was  fitted  with  a  door  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  the  excellence  of  which 
saved  the  bank  from  considerable  loss  and  serious 
inconvenience,  and  has  once  more  proved  the  fire- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  sti'ong-room  doors  manu- 
factui'ed  by  Messrs.  Chubb. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Great  Yarmouth  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  by 
Major  Tulloch,  with  reference  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  of  .£120  for  paving  and  channellmg  works  to 
the  roads.  The  town  surveyor  explained  the  plans, 
to  which  no  opposition  was  raised  bj*  rate- 
pa3'crs. 


Lamploug^h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing:, 


Doultiii^  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Prices,  dehvered  at  any  pai-t  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  aiiplicatiou  to 
CHAELES  TRASK, 
Noi-ton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  J-lr.  E.  CiticKMAY,  4,  Agar-sti-eet,  London,  "W-C. 
— [Advt.j 


CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-  -DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVERY  DESCEIPTIOX;  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

T*.  E.   CH^FI^XJIB,  Patentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  Lonclou,  E.G. 
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TENDBRS. 

ABrxDEL.— In  tlie  list  published  on  p.  174,  by  an  over- 
sigbt,  it  was  omitted  to  state  that  quantities  were  pre- 
pared by  ]Mr.  Heniy  Smith,  of  S,  John-street,  Adelphi. 
Elackbi-ex.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  accom- 
modate 750  children  in  Moss-street,  for  the  Blackbiu-n 
School  Board.  Mr.  ■William  S.  Varley,  ai'chitect,  Black- 
burn.   Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stones  and  Son,  Blackburn  ...     £6,198    0    0 

Duckworth.  H.  and  A.,  Blackburn       6,190    0    0 

Bailey,  Blackburn     6,155    2    0 

Field  and  Sons,  Blackburn  ...        6,07110    0 

Fecitt,  Black  bm-n 6,055    0    0 

Byrom,  Blackburn 6,053    0    0 

Cronsham.  J.  "W.,  Blackburn  ...  6,000  0  0 
Bamsbottom  and  Son,  Accrington  6,000  0  0 
Dent  and  Marshall,  Blackburn    ...        5,949  10    0 

Clegg-,  Accrinpton 6,919  10    0 

■Whittaker,  Blackburn       5,900    0    0 

Abbott,  Blackbma 6,887  10    0 

Chew,  Blackburn      6,809    0    0 

Smith,  G.  and  J.,  Bm-nley 5,765    0    0 

Higson  and  Sons,  Blackburn  ...  5,680  0  0 
Lewis  and  Son,  Blackburn  ...        6.669    0    0 

Hindle,  Blackburn 5,664    0    0 

Holt  and  Kenyon,  Blackburn*    ...        5,327    0    0 

*  Accepted. 

For  heating  the  school  with  hot  water  : — 

Baldwin's  executors    ...      £270  and      £255    0    0 

Barton  and  Son 255    0    0 

Mercer,  Bros,  (accepted)      247  10    0 

BEExTFOnD.— For  the  erection  of  pair  of  semi-detached 
cottages  in  the  Glcnhurst-road,  Brentford,  for  F.  J. 
Evans,  Esq.  Messrs.  Smithies  and  Gladman,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Falkner £784    0    0 

Nye  705    0    0 

Taylor      644    0    0 

Bi-unsden  600    0    0 

Beauchamp        597    q    0 

BrsnEY.— For  new  church,  near  'Watford.  Herts. 
Messi-5.  Coe  and  Robinson,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied :  — 

Stone  building  ; — 

"Waterman,  Bros £7,193    0    0 

Dove,  Bros 6,795    0    0 

"Wall  and  Hook         6,782    0    0 

Chappill  6,734    0    0 

Shephard         6,575    0    0 

Andrews  and  Sons 6,334    0    0 

Second  tenders.    Brick  building  : — 
Ml'.  Syme,  architect,  "Watford.  Quantities  not  supplied. 

Andrews  and  Sons £5,225    0    0 

'Watei-man,  Bros,  faccepted)        ...        5,220    0    0 
Chiswick.— For  seven  houses,  Chiswick.    Mr.  T.  Eoger 
Smith,  architect  : — 

Downs,  W.  B.  and  Co.  (accepted' . 


CuBiTT  Tow.v.— For  the  erection  of  a  mission  hall  in 
Glengall-road,  Manchester-road,  Cubitt  Town,  E.  Mr. 
H.H.  Bridgman,  A.E.I.BA.,  architect,  42,  Poulby.  EC. 
Quantities  bv  Mr.  F.  Thomson,  surveyor,  20,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi,  "W.C.  :— 

Amended  tender  :  — 

Hunt,  J.  E.  (accepted)         £826  17    1 

FiXDON,  Sussex. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Munt- 
ham-court,  near  Findon,  for  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of 
Bath.    Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley,  of  London,  :u-cliitect  :— 

Knapp,  of  London       £752    0    0 

.Stanbridge,  of  Broadwater 640    0    0 

Terrj-,  StolTington      619    0    0 

Hadley. — For  the  erectionof  a  villa  residence  in'Wood- 
ville-road,  Hadley-by-Barnet,  for  J.  B.  Poole,  Esq.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bridgman,  A.E.I.B.A.,  architect,  42,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Mi-.  F.  Thomson,  suiTeyor,  20,  York-build- 
ings, Adelphi,  "W.C.  :— 

Bumian,  H £2,740    0    0 

Castle, 'W.  and  H 2,627    0    0 

Manley,  M 2,499    0    0 

Scrivener  and  Co 2,440    0    0 

Frost  and  Co 2,419  10    0 

Toms,  E 2,390    0    0 

Staincsand  Son        2,384    0    0 

Sims,A 2,365    0    0 

NibIett,"W.  T 2,330    0    0 

Moreland  and  Nixon  2,300    0    0 

Kirk  and  Eandall 2,292    0    0 

Niblett.E ...        2.280    0    0 

Gould  and  Brand     2,275    0    0 

Hunt,  J.  E 2,230    0    0 

Chinnock        2,200    0    0 

SomerviUe  and  Hill 2,197    0    0 

Eichardson,  Bros     2,175    0    0 

Taylor,  "W.  P.  (accepted) 2,089  17    3 

Kextish  Towx. — For  extensions  to  the  Camden  Tm-kish 
Baths,  llA,  Kentish  To-sm-road,  N.'W.    Mi-.  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man, A.E.I.B.A.,  architect,  42,  Poultry.  EC.  :— 
Hunt,  J.  R.  (accepted),  by  schedule. 
LoKDOx. — For   alterations    tu    the   Assembly   House, 
Kentish  Town,    for   "W.    Harwood,    Esq.    Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  architect,  5,  Cliurcb-street,  Spitaltields  : — 
Smeed,  E.  J.  (accepted  . 
LoxDox. — For  alteratjions  to  the  "  Bricklayers'  Arms," 
Collingwood-street,  Bethnal-green,  for  Mi-.  J.  Stockton. 
Mr.  Edwai-d  Brown,  ai-chitect ; — 

Impey,  W.  (acceptedl . 
Loxnox. — For  alterations  to  the  "  Plasterers'  Arms," 
Seyrao\u--street,  Euston-road,  for  Mr.  F.  Johnson.    Mr. 
Edward  Bro-mi,  architect. : — 

Impey,  "W.  (accepted). 
LoxDox.— For  twowai'ehouses,  Bucknell-street,  Oxford- 
street.     Ml-.  "W.  S.  Treheame,  architect : — 
Downs,  "W.  B.  and  Co.  (accepted) 
PaiTTLEWEi.!.  Cemetery. — In  our  last  issue  this  should 
have  read,   "Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.    Quantities  by 
2Ii'.  Henrj'  Lovegrore." 


TicKHiLL.— For  the  restoi-ation  of  St.  Maiy's  Church 
Tickhill.    Mr.  J.  M.  Toale,  architect,  Doncaster  :— 

Smith  and  Co.,  "V^'orksop £1,200    0    0 

Denison, 'W.,  Normanton 747    3    0 

Langley,  Bolsover 725    0    0 

Amlay,  "W.,  Doncaster       711    7    0 

Tomlinson  and  Sons,  Sheflleld     ...  700    0    0 

Eanson  and  Co.,  Tickhill-' 700    0    0 

Howitt,  Doncaster 694    0    0 

Jackson  and  Son,  "Whitwell         ...  694    0    0 

Chadwick  and  Co.,Masborough  ...  627    0    0 

Dennison,  "W.,  York  576    0    0 

TivERTOx.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Eastfleld, 
Tiverton,  for  T.  O.  Lazenby,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnes, 
.architect,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthiu-  Dean, 
Bristol  :— 

Chiu-ch,  Bristol         £2,594    0    0 

Baker  and  Sons,  Bristol 2,485    0    0 

Gratt«n,  Tiverton 2,200    0    0 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol'    ...        2,199    0    0 

BaiTow,  Tiverton     2,099    0    0 

Denningj  Tiverton 2,038    0    0 

Stock.  Bristol 1,840    0    0 

Phillips,  Bristol        1,630    0    0 

"Walsall. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the -Agri- 
cultural Hall,  "Walsall.    Mi-.   Samuel  Loxton,  architect, 
The  Bridge,  "Walsall.    Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 
Da^-is,  James,  and  Son,  Malvern...     £2,745  '0    0 
"Wistance,  "William,  "Walsall        ...        2,500    0    0 

Bethell,  Enoch,  Malvern 2,500    0    0 

Evans,  Da-dd,  "Wolverhampton  ...        2,178  15    0 

PUshaw,  H.  G.,  "Walsall     2,176    0    0 

"n'iley,  "William,  "Wolverhampton        2,1-26  18    0 
Trow  and  Sons,  "Wednesbury       ...        -2,100    0    0 

Crutchley,  T.  C.  "Walsall 1,923    0    0 

Pritchaid  and  Feltliam,  Birmghm.        1,897    0    0 

Jones  and  Sons,  Sedgley    1,885    0    0 

Millwaid,e.^eeutors  of,  Dudley'...       1,608  15    6 

*  Accepted. 

"Walthamstow. — For   the   erection   of    13  houses   in 

^Ubert^road,  "Walthamstow,    fur  Mi-.    N.  Ai-gent.    Mi-. 

Edward   Bro"wn,    architect,      6,     Church-street,    Spital- 


fields : 

Pei-ry  and  Co 

Onthwaite  and  .Son  . 
Hearle  and  Son 

Marr,  B 

Gann,  G 

Salt,S 

Good,  E.  (accepted).. 


£5,460  0  0 

5.243  0  0 

5,085  0  0 

4,978  0  0 

4,841  0  0 

4,600  0  0 

4,138  0  0 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  &  CO.,limited, 

Guarr3rmeii  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  Uniteti  Kinijdum,  furnished 
on  application  to 
Bath  Stose  OrricE.CORSHAM,  WILTS  .       TAdvt. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

ISO.OiXl  ft.  supev.  in  stock,  ready  tor  La; 
RIGA  IKCH  OAK  FLOOR  BO.VKDS, 
Is.  per  foot  SU]  er.  (grooved  &  tongued). 


CD 


S      cS 


pq 


^       THIN  PARQUET 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 


Estimates  and  Designs 


STIO    JOINERY. 


fTurpm  s  Patent).  5-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on  3 
deil  Mck  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
Solid  Parquet.    Used  for  yenceriiig  old  existing 


deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  rcmoTal  at  pleasure.    See  Construction. 


s 


WANTED. 

ir"RTr:Tnr , .  t  vrriEis:?;.— wanted, 


i:VOR  of -WORKS  t 


■  iji.  and  applications  with  certificates lodecd 
UTlN.Town  Clerk,  Dumfries,  on  or  before 
I  he  Council  are  not  to  be  bound  to  appoint 


T 


0   ARCHITECTS.— Au  Assistant  of 

is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.— 


Address,  X.  T.,  4i).  Bols< 


FIGTJEE  PAINTES.  —  A  Young 
Decorative  Fipure  Painter  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  with 
a  good  firm  of  Glass  Stainers  or  Interior  Decorators.  Terras 
moderate. -Address,  W.  9.,  care  of  B  "Wheeler,  Newspaper  and 
Advertising  Agent,  Manchester. 

ASSISTANT    (Competent)    -n-ould  be 

JTX.  fflad  of  temporary  or  lull  .       --      .      -  —  - 

3J,  Hill-street,  KMiphtsbriilgB 


Good  references.— H.  M-; 


WANTED 
FOREMAN ; 
—Address.  s.tatinK  wajres  and  ref 
Builder,  Bishops  Stortford,  Hert 


A  WOEKING  SHOP 


ni 


,  ^LEEK      OF     WOEKS     desires     an 

\J     ENGAGEMENT  ;  just   finishiiie  nf  ir  ivinss  to  an  ASTli 
Good  references  iir-' *"■*' -    '         -       -  '    ' 


TUNIOE     ASSISTANT     seeks      EE- 

M  ENGAGEMENT  ;  neat  and  quick  drautihtsman,  thorouehU 
eonvci^ant  witli  his  duties,  and  has  cood  references.— SI G^M A,  -lo 
Gregory-street, Mansfield- road.  Nottingham. 


WANTED.  —  A  SECOND-HAND 
CORRUG-^TED  IRON  BUILDING,  Wft.  wide  bv  K  or 
50ft.  Ions  ;  or  two— one  22ft.  and  one  ISft.  rride  bv  from  30  to  Jott 
long.— Particulars  to  EATON  and  SON,  Ircnm  insers.  Swansea 


TXT"  ANTED.— About      12     MASONS: 

\  >      only  those  accustomed  to  Soft  Stone  need  applv —JOHN 
■\  EARS  and  Co.,  Builders,  22,  Craven-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


ARCHITECT'S    ASSISTANT   of    13 

XJl.  years'  experience  ;  well  up  in  working  and  detail  drawin" 
with  practical  knuwledg*^  in  earrving  out  the  same.  Goo"d 
references.— "WELLS,  93,  Lombard-street,  West  Derbv-road 
LiverpoiJ. 


WANTED,   a  BUILDEE'S  CLEEK, 
_    .. .       J'^*^^  versed  in  Estimating    and   Prime    Cost.— Apply, 


Builder.  Post  OflJce,  Swindon. 


AECHITECT'S     ASSISTANT,     or 

.iTL     ASSIST.INT  CXERK   of -iVORKS  (competent  to  lake  a 


TUNIOE      ASSISTANT     seeks    EE- 

fj      ENGAGEMENT  ;  neat  and  quick  draught'iraan  and  writer 
details,  &c.  from  sketches;  5  years"  experience  ;  termsmoderate  — 
I  A.  B.,  27,  Marchmont-street,  Russell-square,  "W-C. 


A  SSISTANT      (Architect's)      requii-es 

XA_  EMPLOYMENT  temporary  or  permanent.  Excellent 
references.  Salary  moderate.— J.  C,  93,  Clarendon-road,  Nottins 
Hill.W. 


POCKET  SEXTANTS,   £1   15s.  Od.— 
PRISMATIC    ri.Mr\--l.~,    1-     fid..   ABNEY   LEVELS. 
£1  6s.  Od. ;  Casesof  INS  1  i  i        ■  :  --,  6d.    The  above  prices 

...J..  __j  ..,.  .strand,  and  i 


perfect  adjustment,  s;n 
Forwarded  cnrriasefiv 
T.  P.  BIRTS  Piid  SU 
Arsenal,  "Woolwich, 


y;U  Military  Academy. 


ACCIDENTS  OCCUR  DAILY! 

ACCIDENTS  OF   ALL  KINDS 

Provided  ,if  ii]i~t  li>-  a  Pulley  of  tlic 

Railway    Passengers'    Assurance 
Company. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  KINNAIKD.  Ch.Tirman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 
Annual  Income,  £214,000. 

A  fixed  sum  in  case  of  D^-ath  by  at-cident,  and  a  "Weekly  Allow- 
ance in  the  event  of  Injury,  may  be  secured  at  moderate 
Premiums- 

BONUS  ALLO"\VED  TO   INSURERS  OF  FIVE  YEARS* 
fiTAXDING. 

£1,350,000  have  been  paid  as  compensation. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Rh 


is,  the  Local  Agents,  or 


Aug.  23,  1879. 
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our  new  streets,  capable  of  being  developed 
into  centres  of  attraction  and  commercial 
activity.  Many  of  the  finest  public  build- 
ino-s  of  London  are  hidden,  instead  of  being 
brought  into  view.  Take  the  British 
Museum,   the   Bank,    St.    Stej^hcn's,    Wal- 


would  be  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  a  public  board  if  these  sites  were  re- 
arranged upon  the  square,  and  planned  for 
buildings  of  some  importance.  It  is  also  far 
better  to  plan  a  liue  of  frontages  with  some 
regard  to  the  public  buildings  and  squares  on 


brook,  as  a  few  instances  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  way,  than  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
important  buildings.  At  the  eastern  embou-  two  points.  Pope  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criti- 
cliure   of    Queen  Victoria-street  the  vacant   cism,"  well  says — 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  CAPABILITIES 
OF  LONDON. 

IN  the    street    improvements    carried  out 
and  contemplated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works   it   really  seems  that  very 
little  regard  has   been  paid  to  architectural 
efi^ect.     For  instance,   the   improvements  of 
the   streets    in   the    neighbourhood    of   the 
National   Gallery   seriously  threatened,   by 
cutting  off  the   steps   of   the  portico  of  St. 
Martin's  Chiu-ch,  to  injui-e   that  fine  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  of  the  Revival.   The 
Board,  however,   in  this  case  \\-isely  aban- 
doned  their  intention    of  iuterferLug   with 
Gibbs'  celebrated   structm-e   in   deference  to 
public  opinion,  and  it  is    quite   certain  that 
othc  r  proposed   alterations  might  be  made 
v\'ith  little  or  no  increased  cost  which  might 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the   metropolis.      The  subject  was 
taken  up  partly  some  time  ap:o  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  by  Mr.  T.  Morris, 
suggesting  certain   routes,  such  as  a  direct 
street  from   Piccadilly  to   Somerset   House, 
one  of  easy  curvature   from  the  top  of  the 
Haymarket  to  St.  Martia's-street,  and  other 
roadways  in  a  north  and  south  dii-eotion — 
a  report   of  which  appeared  at   the  time  in 
the  BriLDn\"G  News.     Worthy  of  considera- 
tion as   these   suggestions  were,  they  over- 
looked the  question  of  cost.     What  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  here  is  the  advantage  of 
securing  architectural  improvement  as  well 
as  dii-ectness  of   route.     We  are  sure  that  if 
the  Board  w'ere   to  exercise   a  little   more 
■watchfulness   over  the    principal  sites   and 
centres   of  traffic,    the   disagreeable  angles 
and  junctions  which  mar  all  their  new  streets 
might  be  avoided,  and  cei-tainly  more  agree- 
able  lines   of   thoroughfare   secured.      The 
lines  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Vulliamy  and  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  are,  without  doubt,  those 
■which  practically  commend  themselves  ■with 
respect  to  cost  of  purchase   and  directness 
of   route.      We    do    not   doubt  this  for  a 
moment ;  but   another,  and,  to   our  minds, 
equally  practical  question  is,  How  can  they 
be  brought  to  combine  ■with  existing  streets 
and  buildings,  and  harmonise  vrith  import- 
ant sites  in  the  most  desii'able  manner,  and 
to  leave  on  either  side  biulding  plots  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  value  to  induce  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  utility  or  architectural  im- 
portance 'f     From  a  survey   of  some  of  the 
recent  lines  of  road   made,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  these  considerations  have  been 
totally    ignored,   as,     for     instance,  in  the 
route   proposed  westward    into  Piccadilly- 
circus,  and  the  one  running  east  and  west 
from  Hart-street,   Bloomsburj',  to  Clerken- 
■well,  which  last  has  been  ab-eady  earned  out. 
In  both   these  the   routes    cut   awkwardly 
across  several  blocks  of  old  houses,  and  ■we 
find  no  pro^vision  made  for  displaced  proper- 
ties.    We  notice,  for  instance,  in  the  last- 
named   new  thoroughfare   some   very  small 
plots  of   land,  too   shallow  for  any  but  an 
inferior   class   of  tenement  property,  ■while 
the  junction  with  Eed  Lion-square  has  been 
missed  or  left  to  take  care  of  itself.     A  veiy 
slight  deviation  southward  at  the  last  point 
■would  have  made  the  square  a  feature  in  the 
thoroughfare.     Instead  of  thus  utilising  the 
area,  a  block  of  old  houses  intervenes  on  the 
north   side,  and   a   focus   or   centre   around 
■which  a  neighbourhood   of  really  architec- 
tural erections  coidd  have  been  formed,  has 
beenthro-wn  awaj^.     We  simply  urge  in  short 
that  our  public   structures   and  squares  be 
made,  where  practicable,  the  intersections  of 


space  or,  the  west  side  of  the  Mansion 
House  has  long  been  an  eyesore.  The 
Blackfriar's  end  of  the  same  street,  which 
has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  by  some  as  such 
a  model  thoroughfare,  exhibits  the  same 
wasteful  disregard  of  property  and  effect ; 
the  whole  seems  an  aimless  chance-medley 
unworthy  of  the  metropolis.  We  could  go 
on  multiplpng  instances  where  new 
thoroughfares  have  been  made  and  old  ones 
reformed  without  any  further  object  beyond 
the  pulling  down  and  ■widening  of  a  few 
yards.  The  proposed  street  leading  into 
PiccadiUy-cii-cus,  whenever  that  scheme  is 
carried  out,  ought  to  furnish  an  oppoi-tunity 
for  improved  architectural  planning. 
Another  equally  valuable  chance  vnH  be  the 
reconstruction  of  the  block  of  building  be- 
tween Essex-street  and  old  Temple  Bar, 
■n-hich  now  appears  to  protrude  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Strand.  When  St.  Clement's 
church  ■was  bmlt  the  houses  on  the  south 
side  were  set  back  to  a  curved  line,  but 
the  alteration  was  too  piecemeal.  Now  the 
principal  facade  of  the  Law  Comts  ■wiU 
front  this  part  of  the  Strand,  it  becomes  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  future  archi- 
tectural effect  of  this  thoroughfare  that  a 
considerable  widening  should  be  made  here, 


"  He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Suri)ri&es,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds." 

The  architectvu-al  artist  knows  the  full 
value  of  this  i^recept,  and  if  the  projec- 
tors of  our  now  streets  were  to  study  the 
most  convenient  points  of  junction,  instead 
of  laying  so  much  stress  upon  straight  and 
direct  routes  between  points  of  nondescript 
interest,  something  might  stOl  be  done  to 
redeem  oui'  yet  xmcommenced  improvements 
from  the  charge  of  aimless  extravagance.  If 
by  a  slight  diversion  we  can  open  up  to  view 
one  or  two  public  buildings  now  buried  in 
brick  and  mortar,  relieve  a  few  great  centres 
of  business,  and  add  to  the  value  of  our 
building  sites,  there  seems  little  reason, 
except  the  incompetence  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  help  us  in  the  matter,  why 
it  shoidd  not  be  done. 


THE     NATIONAL     WATER      SUPPLY 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ALEXANT)EA 
PALACE. 
,\  N  exhibition  having   a  special  interest 
just    now   was   formally  opened  last 


Thirrsday  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Alexan- 

^  di-a  Palace.     We  heartily  commend  the  ob 

The  dilapidated  block  of  houses  between  St.  I  ject  the  promoters  have  in  -view  in  bringin: 


Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement's  would,  if 
removed,    contribute   to   the   effect    of    the 
whole,  and  enable  the  Board,  by  the  valu- 
able frontages,   to  recover  for  the  lost  pro- 
perty.     Financial     considerations    are,     of 
necessity,  to  be  studied  in  all  street  improve- 
ments; but  the  Board,  by  deaUng  in  a  large 
and  liberal  sfiirit,  wid  find  thatthemoney  they 
spend  to  clear  away  objectionable  dwellings 
and  to  ■widen,  ■wUl  be  retmiied  almost  imme- 
diately   by     the     improved    groimd  -  rents 
created.     WTiat   ■we   desire  to  point  out  is, 
that  the  prospective  capabilities  and  archi- 
tectural elements  of  a  new  road  or  street, 
after  aU,  are,    economically,  ■worth  serious 
consideration  ;  that  there  are  a  dozen  sites 
in  London  which  might  be  doubled  in  value, 
if  only  the  public  authorities  were  to  clear 
them  of  incumbrances,  and  pro^vide  plots  of 
sufficient  area  and  depth  to  make  them  worth 
the  attention  of  capitalists.     Ludgate-circus 
is   one   deplorable  instance  of  mismanaged 
improvement.     The  comer  plots  on   ■which 
the  quadrants  are  built  are  so  reduced  in  size 
and  depth  as  to  become  valueless  for  build- 
ings   of    an    important    kind,    hence   their 
present    forlorn   appearance.     Here   was    a 
grand   site   for   a   central  junction,  now  all 
but  spoilt,  and  consigned  to  huge  posters 
and  flaming  placards. 

We  have  hinted  that  in  some  of  the 
new  streets  the  property  is  cut  through 
at  an  angle  too  acute  for  buildings  of 
any  pretence  to  architecture.  Now,  this 
is  a  very  easy  thing  to  avoid  in  most 
cases,  simply  by  diverting  the  branches 
more  nearly  at  right  angles,  or  by  forming 
a  square  or  cii'cus.  A  triangidar  plot  can  only 
be  utilised  for  a  public-house  ;  no  other 
kind  of  building  would  answer  upon  it.  Of 
coirrsc  architectm-e  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  angle  can  be  only  canted  or  rounded, 
and  the  whole  superstructure  supported 
on  a  few  spindling  columns.  When  the 
comer  is  emphasised  by  a  cupola  we 
have  something  like  a  combination  of 
the  sublime  and  ridiculous.  It  ■would 
be  a  consideration  worth  the  attention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  avoid  these  an- 
gular plots  by  rearranging  the  properties  in 
the  ■vicinity.  In  all  cases  the  angle  plot 
is  the  eyesore  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 


together  in  a  building  devoted  to  popular 
pm-poses  appliances  and  data  on  so  important 
a  question  as  the  national  ■water  supply,  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  that  concerns  the  nortli 
as  ■well  as-  the  south  of  London.     Although 
the  exhibition  now   on  -view  in   the  main 
vestibule  of  the  Palace  is  only  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  contemplated,  it  still  affords  some- 
thing like  a  criterion  of  the  progress  that 
has  been   made   during  the  last  few  years 
in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  available 
resoui-ces    at    command.       Ihe    reports    of 
Government   Commissions,    the   Society    of 
Arts'  suggestions,  and  the  labours  of  Mr.  G. 
J.  Symons  upon  the  rainfall  of  the  various 
districts    in    the     United     Kingdom     have 
accumulated  a  mass  of  information   of  the 
gi-eatest  value  towards  detei-mining  the  pro- 
blem.    All  that  seems  needful  now  is  a  care- 
ftd  analysis  and  classification  of  the  data  and 
materials  collected,  and  a  scientific  commis- 
sion to  iuqiure  into  the  watershed  areas  of 
the  country.     The  lack  of  arrangement  and 
want    of    order    apparent    in     the    objects 
already  brought  together  at   Muswell  Hill 
show  clearly  enough  that  some  method  is 
requii-ed.      Charts   and  paper  schemes  are 
numerous.     Of  course  apparatus  for  ■water 
analysis  makes  a  featm-e  in  the  exhibition, 
and  we  see  a  large  case  devoted  to  apparatus 
and  processes.  Messrs.  Wanklynand  Chapman 
exhibit  their  various  apparatus  and  reagents 
in  solution,  ammonia  process,  &c.     Thus  we 
see  the  instruments  and  vessels  used  for  the 
Nessler  test,  condensers,  balances,  &c.  Such 
a  section  as  this  one  might  be  made  more 
instructive  if  the  chief  impurities  of  water 
were  pointed  out  under  the  heads  of  mineral 
matter  in  suspension,  mineral  matter  insolu- 
tion,  and  organic  matter.     It  might  also  bo 
pointed   out   how    much   dissolved   mineral 
matter   is   contained  in   river    and  surface 
waters  and  the  effects  of  salts  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia  ;  the  processes  of  Dr.  Clark  for 
softening  water,  &c.  The  drawings  of  sewage 
farms — for  example,  those  of  Bedford,  Don- 
caster,  Bamhurst,  Tmibridge  Wells,  Kendal, 
Wimbledon— form  an  interesting  collection; 
chiefly  the  lithogiaphic  drawings  contained 
in  the  Sewage  Disposal  Eeport  of  1870.    But 
a  more  useful  feature  of  the  exhibition  are 
the  apparatus,  charts,  and  diagrams  by  G.J. 
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SjTnons  and  otliers  reliitiug  to  rainfall. 
The  rain-gauges  used  by  the  Meteorological 
Office,  and  those  of  Symons  and  Howards, 
are  sho\vii ;  also  a  Hydrographical  map  of 
the  British  Isles,  prepared  for  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners  by  Gr.  J.  Symons. 
From  this  very  instructive  map  we  find 
the  rainfall  of  every  part  of  these  islands 
recorded,  and  that  the  western  districts  are 
the  rainiest.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  figures 
recorded.  Thus  in  the  western  part  of  Scot- 
land the  dark  tint  of  blue  shows  a  rainfall 
averaging  from  above  73  inches  to  50  inches, 
while  in  the  eastern  part  the  rainfall  is  re- 
presented as  from  SO  to  40  inches.  Between 
Solway  Firth  and  Morecambe  Bay  in  the 
Lake  districts  the  annual  rainfall  is  in  some 
parts  above  To  inches  and  in  others  50  inches. 
In  the  west  of  Wales  the  figirres  agree.  In 
CornwaUtheaveragefallisfrom40to50uiches. 
Turning  to  the  eastern  counties,  we  find  an 
average  of  only  25  to  30  inches,  and  this  repre- 
sents the  London  district,  while  in  the  south 
the  average  is  30  to  40.  Another  chart  of 
the  rainfall  of  Wales  shows  that  the  highest 
figures  are  reached  in  Montgomeryshire  and 
Merionethshire,  where  80  to  59  inches  are 
not  uausual.  Near  Abergele,  on  the  north 
coast,  it  is  only  25,  while  on  the  coast  roimd 
Carnarvon  the  rainfall  is  32  to  40  inches. 
A  chart  by  George  Dines,  compiled 
from  journals  during  the  last  60 
years,  represents  the  rainfall  of  Lon- 
don district,  but  many  of  these  charts 
would  be  more  useful  for  reference  if 
they  were  drawn  to  a  larger  scale.  Three 
valuable  diagrams  are  to  be  seen  bearing 
upon  the  water  supply  of  London.  They 
comprise  data  of  population  and  increase  of 
rateable  value  of  the  metropolitan  districts. 
In  one  chart  the  increase  of  population  from 
1851  to  1871  is  shown  by  shades  of  blue 
colour.  We  obsci've  from  it  that  Kensing- 
ton, Paddington,  Bow,  Plumstead,  Battersea, 
Norwood,  Sydenham  had  a  decennial  increase 
in  that  time  of  130  to  100  per  cent.  By 
another  chart  made  in  1871  we  see  the 
relative  population  per  acre  in  these  districts ; 
the  scale  of  colours  showing  that  in  Maryle- 
bone,  Holbom,  and  Whitechapel  the  popula- 
tion varies  from  200  to  250  per  acre,  while 
at  Camberwoll,  Greenwich,  &c,,  it  varies 
from  100  to  50. 

Waterworks  are  represented  by  a  few  care- 
fully-di-awn  plans  and  details.  Bideford, 
Halifax,  Canterbury,  and  Sunderland  are 
among  those  illustrated.  A  large  section, 
through  the  A^Tiiston  piunping  station,  is 
exhibited,  shelving  the  position  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  wells,  tunnel,  and  bore- 
holes passed,  by  G.  T.  S.  Stokes,  C.E.  The 
Henley  and  London  Waterworks,  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Supply,  shoNving  Mr.  Bateman's 
proposed  seiwice  resei-voii's  at  Edgware,  with 
aqueducts  and  mains  to  communicate  with 
existing  distribution  arrangements,  and 
maps  showing  the  ai'eas  drained  by  the 
upper  tributaries  proposed  to  bo  made 
serviceable  for  the  water  supply  of  London 
in  conjunction  with  storage,  as  proposed  in 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  evidence,  are  interesting 
records  of  the  work  actually  done  towards 
the  object  in  view.  We  see  also  some  other 
schemes  that  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Burketts,  brought  before  the 
Societj'  of  Ai'ts  lately,  and  Messrs.  Hemans 
and  Hassard's  project  for  supplying  London 
and  other  places  with  water  from  the  lakes 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  These 
ideas  have  almost  an  historic  interest  to  the 
reader  of  metropolitan  sanitation,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  somethicg  like  the  order  of  time. 
Captain  E.  E.  Calver's  illustrations  accom- 
panying his  recent  report  on  the  discharge 
of  the  metropolitan  sewage,  have  also  con- 
siderable value,  as  they  indicate  the  sug- 
gested sewage  section  of  the  river  Thames 
and  the  oscillation  that  is  said  to  take  place 
in  the  suspended  matter  during  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.     We  notice  also  Scott's  pro- 


cess as  applied  to  Bm-nley,  by  W.  B.  Bryan, 
A.I.C.E.,  and  H.  A.  James,  O.K. 

Boring  and  jjiunping  are  illustrated  by 
some  very  striking  exhibits.  The  Diamond 
Rock  Boring  Co.'s  boring  at  Messrs.  Mcux's 
breweiy,  is  shown  by  a  large  section  of  the 
bore  hole  exhibiting  the  depths  of  difFcreut 
strata  passed  through.  For  instance,  the 
section  indicates  75Stt.  of  London  clay. 
654ft.  of  white  chalk  and  marl,  28ft.  of 
greensand,  160ft.  of  gault,  and  the  boring  at 
1,000ft.  reaches  the  lower  green  sandstone. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects  in 
this  class  are  the  appliances  for  boring 
exhibited  by  F.  Doowra  and  Sons,  which 
give  some  idea  of  the  facilities  for  operations 
of  this  nature,  and  the  power  neces-aiy  to 
work  instruments  1,000ft.  or  more  from  the 
surface.  In  one  instance  wo  see  the  "  dia- 
mond di'ill  head  "  23in.  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  unpolished  diamonds  are  seen  set  in  the 
rim ;  on  another  stand  there  is  a  piece  of 
gault  cut  out  at  a  depth  of  9G6ft. ,  with  a  fine 
fossil  impression  in  it,  besides  very  hard 
pieces  of  rock  that  have  been  cut  through. 
The  core  tube  with  core  extractor  is  another 
very  ingenious  appliance,  by  which  the  core 
is  held  and  extracted  through  the  tube. 
Equally  striking  is  the  "  exp.anding  chisel  " 
used  in  undercutting,  a  tool  of  immense  size 
with  hinged  portions  whicli  come  into  play 
when  working,  Messrs.  Le  Grand  and 
Sutcliff  exhibit  some  of  their  wheel  and 
"field"  pumps  and  their  Abyssinian  tube 
well ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Waraer  and  Sons  have 
a  large  collection  of  hydraulic  apparatus, 
pumps,  valve  closets,  &c.  Their  treble  barrel 
fidl  water-way  brass  pump  for  deep  wells 
appears  to  be  a  very  economical  kind  of 
pump  made  to  various  sizes.  One  of  the 
many  patented  improvements  in  the  shape  of 
water-waste  preventers  that  sti-ilic  ua  for 
simplicity  of  construction  and  efficient  action 
is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Hailstone,  of  Crown  Buildings,  Old  Broad- 
street,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  work  at  the 
Palace.  The  advantage  claimed,  and  which 
the  patentees  have  eertainlj'  accomplished 
from  what  we  have  seen,  is  that  no  valves  or 
intricate  mechanism  are  introduced,  and  that 
the  apparatus  will  stop  as  soon  as  it  has 
delivered  the  regulated  quantity  of  water, 
no  matter  how  long  the  pull  remains  in  the 
hand  of  the  user ;  and  another  and  great 
advantage  is  that  there  is  an  after-flush, 
which  seals  the  trap  of  the  closet  and  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  any  sewer  gas  into  the 
house.  The  apparatus  we  saw  showed  the 
"preventer"  in  connection  with  one  of 
Doulton's  excellent  earthenware  closets  and 
a  lavatory  basin.  Among  other  sanitary 
novelties  to  be  seen  are  tSischoff's  spongy 
iron  filters  and  the  "  filtro  rapide,"  patented 
by  M.  Maigen,  the  last  a  very  clever  means 
for  filtering  largo  quantities  of  water.  We 
may  also  mention  J.  F.  Clarke's  "patent 
range  tap  "  for  supplying  the  boUer  at  the 
same  time  that  water  is  being  dravvn  off;  the 
boUer  by  this  invention  is  always  full  and  fi-ee 
from  danger ;  also  to  the  simply-actuated 
and  excellent  pneumatic  bells  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  a  system  which  threatens  to 
supersede  the  old-fashioned  wire  and  crank 
contrivances,  orto  A.  Onnsby'smodelshowing 
an"artificialcollectingground"forsupplj-ing 
London  and  other  places  "srith  water,  which 
maybe usedwherethere is  a  rainfall,  the  water 
being  collected,  without  regard  to  rivers,  lakes, 
or  watersheds.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
space  formed  into  parallel  ridges  and  furrows 
with  concrete,  the  surface  being  covered  with 
slate,  iron,  glass,  &c  ,  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow  having  an  earthenware  receiving-pipe 
forcarrying  away  the  water,  which  pipes  lead 
into  a  collecting  pipe.  The  inventor  claims 
that  all  towns  and  coimtry  houses,  &c.,  may 
be  supplied  with  two  gallons  per  head  per 
day  of  pure  water,  the  collecting  surface 
diminishing  as  the  rainfall  increases,  and  that 
pollution,  evaporation,  and  absorption  may 
be  prevented  to  the  saving  of  one-half  the 


rainfall  which  is  now  lost.  This  idea  was 
introduced  before  the  last  Conference  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  national  water  supply. 
Cooper's  disinfecting  salts  for  treating  con- 
densed meat  and  various  other  sanitary 
appUauces  are  to  be  found  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  and  we  believe  the  collection,  if 
organised  with  discretion  and  judgment,  will 
become  a  valuable  aid  to  sanitary  progress. 
As  we  have  urged  above,  the  schemes  should 
be  placed  in  chronological  order,  and  the 
charts  exhibiting  watersheds,  hydj-ogcologi- 
cal  features,  rainfall,  &c.,  methodically  ar- 
ranged for  reference.  Finally,  the  exhibition 
must  not  be  all-owed  to  lapse  into  a  mere 
show  for  patentees  and  crotohetmongers. 


BUILDING  ESTATES  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
THE  greatest  amount  of  building  activity 
rife  just  now  is  that  carried  on  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  by  a  class  of  specu- 
lators whose  main  object  is  to  cover  the  land 
■\\'ith  security  for  mortgage.  Mr.  Tom  Brown 
is  a  representative  builder  in  this  line  of 
business.  He  has  constantly  his  eye  open 
to  secure  a  plot  or  a  bit  of  vacant  ground 
upon  favourable  terms  upon  which  he  can 
raise  a  little  money  to  embark  upon  a 
speculation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
land  be  near  some  "  haimt  of  men,"  a  rail- 
way-station, or  the  outskirts  of  a  thriving 
suburb  ;  of  course,  it  is  further  necessary 
that  Mr.  Brown  be  a  tolerably  safe  man,  that 
he  know  a  few  solicitors  ready  to  advance 
him  money  on  any  seoirrity  he  brings  to 
them,  and  that  they  also  have  pocketed  a 
few  fees  from  previous  transactions  with 
him.  Mr.  Brown  is  further  a  jobber  in  his 
trade  ;  perhaps  he  has  been  a  successful 
bricklayer  or  plasterer,  or  a  carpenter  who 
can  turn  his  hand  to  a  variety  of  other 
trades.  Above  all,  he  mideniably  is  a 
shrewd  man  of  business  ■ —  knows  how 
to  turn  over  remuneratively  a  few 
pounds  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
tact,  and  to  see  a  bargain  rather  before 
other  people  have  considered  the  contin- 
gencies arising  from  its  possession.  Our 
fictitious  speculator  has  no  love  for  archi- 
tects, and  architecture  to  him  is  a  sort  of 
vague  and  unprofitable  investment  in  what 
he  calls  the  fanciful.  Not  very  consistently, 
however,  if  he  doubts  the  value  of  architec- 
ture in  theory  he  does  not  show  it  in  practice, 
for  he  has  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
stucco  bay  windows  and  doorways, 
candng,  and  cheap  kinds  of  embellishment. 
He  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  jieople 
like  a  little  "  style  "  in  the  front,  .and  that  a 
sho^wy  bay  ^vindow  or  ornamental  porch  is 
captivating,  and  is  well-spent  outlay.  The 
rows  of  subiu-ban  houses  and  villas  to  be 
seen  at  Stoke  Newington,  Finsbury  Park, 
Brixton,  Dulwich,  &c.,  afford  proof  that 
decoration  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  entirely 
useless  expense,  and  that  as  long  as  tenants 
regard  appearances  builders  will  gratify 
their  taste.  Mr.  Brown's  architecture  then 
is  of  a  soi-t  that  appeals  strongly  to  the 
minds  of  ordinary  tenants;  it  must  be 
"showy"  above  everything,  and  the  more 
it  commends  itself  to  the  vanity  and 
selfishness  of  individuals  the  better.  A 
high-sounding  name,  or  a  sliicld  cut 
over  the  ontr.ance,  the  arch  incised 
with  sprawling  foliage,  and  the  win- 
dows and  jambs  embellished  vnth  shaft 
and  capitals  carved  in  fictitious  and  fabulous 
forms,  appeal  to  that  large  class  of  tenants 
who  estimate  the  qualities  of  a  dwelling  by 
its  external  flashiness.  We  may  just  give 
an  example  by  no  means  overdrawn.  We 
saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  "genteel" 
subm-bs  a  villa  that  had  probably  cost  £700 
to  £S00.  It  was  set  back  from  the  road, 
\vith  a  neat  garden  plot  in  front.  It  had 
both  a  Gothic  gable,  adoimed  with  a  fancy 
barge-board,  and  a  Classic  pediment  over  the 
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entrance  porch  !  We  looked  twice  to  see  if 
by  oversight  we  had  mistaken  this  amphi' 
bious  medley  of  architectural  style  for 
anything  pui-er  than  a  genuine  example  of 
EUzabethan  or  Queen  Anne,  in  which  styles 
the  hybrid  element  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced, with  decidedly  picturesque  results. 
But  no  ;  the  house  was  simply  txteriiam  quid, 
a  nondescript  of  the  most  unique  sort. 
There  were  clearly  distinguishable  ItaUan 
featm-es  upon  a  Gothic  front.  No  cftbrt 
was  made  to  disguise  the  incongruity  of  the 
combination.  Entablatiu'cs  upon  Classic 
columns,  and  traceried  parapets  upon 
Gothicesque  shafts,  irreconcOeable  though 
they  are,  were  here  brought  into  association. 
A  ilimsy  tawdriness  seemed  the  prevaiUng 
characteristic  of  its  architecture. 

Having  glanced  at  what  the  speculative 
builder  calls  architecture,  and  what  he  has 
no  objection  to  pay  for  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  fee  to  some  architectural  draughtsman 
per  elevation,  we  are  led  to  remark  upon  the 
strange  divorcement  which  takes  place 
between  the  residential  suburban  buildiug 
and  architectural  work  properly  so  called. 
In  the  first  instance  the  plan  and  the  eleva- 
tion are  by  no  means  the  joint  product  of 
the  same  skill.  There  is  generally  an  absm-d 
incoherence  between  them.  Not  far  from 
Heme  Hill  Station  may  be  seen  some 
detached  villas  built  in  red  brick,  in  a 
"Queen  Anne"  style,  evidently  the  design 
of  an  architect.  The  details  and  the  carving  in 
the  brick  panels  are  almost  equal  to  the 
work  of  such  an  artist  in  the  style  as  Mr. 
Shaw  ;  but  we  look  within  and  find  not  the 
faintest  consistency  apparent.  The  rooms 
are  finished  in  the  ordrnaiy  builders'  style, 
the  papering  is  of  the  commonest  description, 
and  the  ceUingshave  the  usual  tawdry  plaster 
cornices  and  centre  enrichments.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  the  work  has  been  done. 
The  elevations  have  been  furnished  to  the 
builder,  and  the  houses  are  an  illustration  of 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  in  which  the 
speculator  and  architect  have  been  working 
with  very  opposite  aims.  Eveiy  feature  of 
the  house  shows  a  want  of  care  and 
thoroughness.  AVith  the  semblance  of  sub- 
stantiality and  good  taste  without,  there  is 
a  sad  falling-off  directly  we  open  the  front 
door.  The  partitions  are  brick-on-edge, 
with  flimsy  door  architraves  and  furniture  ; 
the  staircase  has  been  constructed  in  the 
"  economy  with  elegance  "  style,  with  turned 
newels  and  balusters  and  cut  brackets,  but 
with  ilights  positively  dangerous  in  their 
steepness  and  length,  and  with  landings 
that  defy  the  turning  of  an  orduiary  cottage 
piano.  Stained  glass  to  the  hall  windows 
and  to  the  back  parlour  casements  redeem 
much  that  is  simjily  intolerable  to  any 
critical  or  artistic  sense  of  good  taste  — at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  looking 
out  for  a  residence.  The  fittings,  such  as 
kitchen  range,  cupboards,  bath-room, 
and  lavatory  are  all  of  the  usual  and 
"  proper  "  kind  ;  the  chimney-pieces  and 
grates  arc  of  the  ordinary  decorative 
tj^pe  —  perhaps  there  are  tiled  jambs 
and  hearths,  and  it  may  be  that  an 
imitation  dado  surrounds  the  parlours,  but 
all  these  things  seem  to  be  in  conflict ;  they 
are  out  of  keeping  with  the  house,  the 
colours  haiTuonise  ill  with  one  another,  and 
there  is  an  evident  ■nant  of  agreement  and 
concord  that  gives  the  impression  that  the 
house  was  bmlt  for  the  fittings,  not  the  fit- 
tings made  to  suit  the  house.  The  rooms  are 
got  up  to  look  at,  and  if  to  supei-fioial  eyes 
they  are  superior  to  their  rental  so  much  the 
better.  The  whole  equipa{;e  and  fumitui-e 
are  in  accordance  with  this  regard  for 
worthless  "elegance"  and  ornament. 

It  is  very  httle  better  when  an  architect 
is  coimected  with  an  estate.  In  this  case  he 
is  generally  employed  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  freeholder,  or  leaseholder ;  he 
maps  out  the  allotments,  plani  the  houses 
and  draws  the  elevations,  for  which  he  gets 


paid  a  percentage  by  arrangement.  But 
the  estate  brings  him  emolument  in  other 
ways,  and  his  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  the  houses  merely,  and  that  is 
of  a  rather  general  and  half-hearted  kind. 
He  has  first  to  please  his  employers,  and 
then  the  lessee  or  tenant,  who  may  prefer 
the  appointment  of  his  own  architect.  In 
short,  the  estate  architect  seldom  pays  much 
personalattentiontothoarchitecture,  and  cer- 
tainly none  to  detads.  He  frequently  exer- 
cises a  veiy  general^supcrvision,  for  he  finds 
his  position  oftener,  than  otherwise,  some- 
what anomalous,  and  one  in  which  he  can 
take  little  pride  as  an  architect.  He  has  no 
.artistic  scruples,  the  first  condition  of 
the  estate  being  that  it  should  be  quickly 
biult  upon  and  let.  Architectural  design, 
then,  is  almost  incompatible  mider  such 
conditions ;  it  is  cramped,  or  caricatured, 
into  capricious  combinations,  and  we  have 
all  sorts  of  grotesque  efforts  to  produce 
ostentatious  and  bedizened  buddings,  while 
truthful  construction  is  entii-ely  absent. 
We  can  refer  to  some  large  bmlding 
estates  near  Dulwich  and  Streatham,  where 
the  names  of  well-known  members  of  the 
profession  ought  to  have  given  some 
guarantee  of  good  architectural  design,  but 
where  every  canon  of  good  art  is  violated 
and  criticism  defied.  At  Dulwich  we  see 
a  neighbourhood  of  quasi-Gothic  villas 
springing  up,  in  which  features  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  kind  have  been  juxtaposed. 
In  these  erections  the  bay  window,  the 
porch,  and  the  gable  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  same  haphazard  fashion ; 
porches  and  arches  restmg  on  columns  with 
luxuriant  carved  capitals,  the  usual  cock- 
neyisni  in  the  shape  of  incised  arched 
window-heads  and  foliated  imposts,  are  re- 
peated ad  7iausi.'am.  In  the  Streatham-road 
this  gimorack  ornament  is  applied  with  a 
profusion  and  a  misapplication  perfectly 
ridiculous,  and  which  would  be  a  simple 
diversion  of  a  harmless  character  if  it  were 
not  that  some  charming  sites  have  been 
spoilt.  Thus  we  find  such  things  as  pointed 
arches  to  the  porches  resting  upon  angle 
columns  that  spring  from  gabled  bases,  and 
carved  ornament  up  the  salient  angles  of 
the  bays !  We  could  fiU  a  page  with 
a  recital  of  extravagances  in  buildings 
of  this  class,  houses  which  have  cost 
£2,000  to  £4,000  each.  But  the  fact  remains ; 
there  is  no  one  resj^ionsible  for  the  houses 
on  estates  let  out  for  building ;  the  building 
leases  themselves  are  contingent  on  the 
erection  of  the  houses,  and  the  conditions 
of  letting  estates  in  lots  are  generally  worded 
so  as  to  be  as  accommodating  as  possible.  It 
is  usually,  for  mstance,  a  proviso  that  only 
detached  or  semi-detached  houses  are  to  be 
biult  at  certain  stipiilated  costs,  but  the 
freeholder's  sui'vcyor  is  not  very  particular 
if  he  finds  a  large  builder.  On  many  estates 
the  architect  has  simply  the  supervision  of 
the  drawings  submitted  by  the  lessees,  and 
these  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  a  block  plan 
showing  position,  drainage,  boundaries, 
with  sometimes  a  general  specitication  of 
materials  and  construction.  These  docu- 
ments have  to  receive  his  approv.al.  If  ele- 
vations form  a  part  of  the  conditions  of 
letting,  the  architect  is  at  liberty  to  modify 
them,  or  often  receives  a  separate  fee  for 
this  service.  The  estate  architect  usuallj- 
receives  a  fee  of  1  per  cent,  on  cost  of 
house  computed  from  a  fixed  data, 
and  also  a  small  fee  for  examining 
the  di-awings  and  specification  submitted 
and  for  his  certificates  and  plans  on  deeds 
before  the  lease  is  granted.  Under  chcum- 
stances  such  as  these,  can  wc  be  surprised 
to  find  that  architectural  considerations  are 
completely  ignored  or  tampered  with,  and 
that  the  quaUtj'  of  the  houses  erected  is  of  a 
very  inferior  kind  ?  The  estate  is  controlled 
really  by  the  freeholder  or  his  agent,  the 
solicitor  who  di-aws  up  the  leases  and  mort- 
gages, and  the  surveyor  who  allots  the  land ; 


the  architect,  if  conscientious,  has  prac- 
tically no  voice,  and  our  building  estates 
near  London  are  permitted  to  swamp 
the  suburbs  with  bad  building  and  dishonest 
and  degraded  architecture.  It  is  a  sort  of 
wholesale  manufacture,  in  which  art  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  think  the  architect  is  neglectful  of  oppor- 
timity.  If  our  large  freeholders  saw  that 
the  architect's  work  on  their  estates  was 
really  superior  in  both  convenience  of  ac- 
commodation and  elevation  to  that  of  the 
builder,  the  conditions  for  letting  would  be 
speedily  altered  to  meet  the  case ;  there 
would  be  no  fitting  builder's  or  estate 
agent's  plans  to  architectural  elevations ;  a 
responsible  architect  would  be  appointed  to 
the  estate  to  supervise  all  the  erections,  and 
our  suburbs  woidd  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  mercenary  estate  agents  and 
bimgling  builders. 


THE  HUEL  BOROUGH  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM   COMPETITION. 

THE  asylum  of  the  borough  of  Hull,  now 
situate  on  the  Anlaby-road,  and  on  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  being  too  small  and 
other-ivise  tmsuited  fcr  present  requirements 
— and  what  is  more,  having  been  condemned 
by  the  Visiting  Justices,  is  about  to  be 
abandoned,  and  a  new  building  on  a  larger 
scale  is  decided  upon,  the  site  being  chosen 
a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Hull,  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Cottingham.  The  situa- 
tion is  dry  and  pleasant,  being  upon  the  rise 
or  foot  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  sepa- 
rate Hull  and  the  low  flat  country  adjacent 
from  the  Great  Vale  of  York.  The  land  has 
been  purchased  by  the  borough  magistrates 
through  the  Asylum  Committee,  from  the 
trustees  of  the  "De-la-Pole"  charity — a 
charity  of  great  antiquity  in  the  town,  and 
one  that  is  otherwise  known  as  the  "Charter 
House."  From  the  association  of  its  late 
ownership  it  is  called  the  "  De-la-Pole 
Farm,"  and  it  consists  of  seventy  to  eighty 
acres  of  land.  Havmg  made  these  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements,  it  was  decided  to 
advertise  for  plans  for  a  new  asylum,  the 
conditions  being  very  free  from  restrictions. 
The  apphcation  has  been  well  responded  to, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  from  inspecting  the 
twenty-six  sets  of  plans  sent  in,  there  has 
been  great  care,  not  to  say  talent,  displayed 
on  the  pai't  of  the  competitors  with  the  view 
of  carrj'ing  off  the  prize.  These  plans  are  now 
on  view  in  the  large  reception-room  of  the 
Hull  to\vn-hall,  where  they  have  been  carefully 
aiTanged  and  hung  for  inspection.  No 
awards  have  as  yet  been  made,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  names  of  the  competi- 
tors are  a  sealed  book.  Some  we  can  plean 
from  such  mottoes  as  a  "  AHiuuber  Huller  " 
and  "  Hotham  "  aie  local  architects,  another 
from  having  an  estimate  appended  to  the 
architect's  report  from  Ed.  Level,  of  45, 
Marquis-road,  N.W.,  is  clearly  the  produc- 
tion of  a  non-local  architect.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  block  or  ground  plan  is  very 
similar  in  every  case,  each  competitor  placing 
the  building  on  the  highest  gromid  towards 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  land.  Thehind 
is  a  somewhat  long  shred,  stretching  east  and 
west,  from  the  South  Wolds-road  to  the 
Hessle-road.  In  some  cases  the  competitors 
have  driven  a  road  through  this  land  towards 
its  northern  boundary,  and  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  make  their  north  or 
main  entrance  or  entrances  abut  upon  this 
new  road.  Of  course  in  this  detail,  as  in 
most  others,  there  is  a  great  disi^lay  of 
fancy,  and  the  suggestions  on  this  head  will, 
no  doubt,  although  not  springing  from  the 
most  successful  candidates,  be  of  consider- 
able service  to  the  committee.  The  majority 
of  the  plans  show  the  buildings  placed  with 
the  frontage  to  the  south,  but  in  a  few 
cases,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
main    road     bounding     the     land    on    the 
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west,  the  front  elevations  liavo  been  placed 
in  that  position.  With  one  exception  the 
plans  are  accompanied  by  reports,  some  of 
them  got  lip  with  no  small  show  of  art  on 
the  part  of  the  printer,  and  sent  in  in  num- 
bers, evidently  with  the  object  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having-  duplicates  to 
digest  in  their  chimney  coniers.  In  the  case 
of  "  Argus,"  an  explanatory  note  is  affixed 
calling  attention  to  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  £10,000  in  the  amount  of  his 
estimate— viz.,  that  it  should  be  read  £06, 160, 
instead  of  £66,160.  This  course  of  correction  is 
followed  by  "  Lucidus  Ordo,"  who  wishes  the 
term  "fittings"  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  furniture,  bed-linen,  and  general 
stores.  Commencing  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  room  we  find  the  plans  huu^  in 
the  following  order,  which  is  the  order  in 
which  we  propose  to  review  them  : — 

1.  "Unto  the  Last,"  5  mounted  sheets  of  draw- 

ings. 

2.  "  Complete,"  C  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

3.  "Utilitas,"  11  unmounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

4.  "  July  21st,"  9  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

5.  "Quis,"  4  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

6.  "Halfpenny  Stamp,"    10  mounted   sheets  of 


7.  "Experto  Crede,"  9  mounted  sheets  of  draw- 
ings. 
S.  "  Experience,"  6  mounted  sheets  on  cardboard. 
9.  "  En  Propriis,"  9  mounted  sheets  on  frames. 

10.  "  X,"  17  immounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

11.  "O"  (in  red),  4  unmounted  sheets  of  draw- 

ings. 

12.  "Merlin,"  6  unmounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

13.  "Pro  Salute  Mentis,"  3  unmounted  sheets  of 

drawings. 
11.  "Lucidus    Ordo,"     21    mounted    sheets     of 
drawings. 

15.  "  Argus,"  10  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

16.  "  Experientia,"  S  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

17.  "  Plan,"  6  moimted  sheets  of  drawings. 

18.  "  Commo   il    Faut,"     6    mounted    sheets    of 

drawings. 

19.  "By  Sunshine  AU  Day,"  7  mounted  sheets  of 

drawings. 

20.  "  Light  and  Air,"  8  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

21.  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  9  mounted  sheets  of 

drawings. 

22.  "En  Echelon,"  S  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

23.  "Thought,"  16  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

24.  "Bon  Accord,"  4  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 

25.  "A  Humber  Huller,"   15  mounted  sheets  of 

drawings. 

26.  "  Wotham,"  4  mounted  sheets  of  drawings. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  restrictions 

as  to  colouring  the  plans,  to  fiu-nishing  per- 
spective or  bird's-eye  view  ;  or  to  getting 
the  same  up  in  line  or  sepia,  or  colour.  In 
conseijuenco  there  is  a  wide  range  under 
this  head  :  some  contentmg  themselves  with 
furnishing  elevations  in  simple  line,  others 
got  up  in  taking  colours,  backed  up  by 
highly-wrought  perspectives,  the  colourings 
of  which  are  truly  works  of  no  mean  art. 

No.  1  is  a  work  in  the  Domestic  Gothic 
style,  very  unpretentious  in  character.  "We 
see  in  one  part  transomed  and  midlioned 
windows,  clearly  of  Tudor  character;  in 
another,  plate  tracery  beneath  highly- 
pointed  arches,  and  such  dotads  as  spires  in 
keeping  therewith.  The  author  classifies  it, 
"Vernacular  in  style,  intermixed  with 
Gothic."  From  this  it  is  clear  the  strong 
point  of  this  competitor  is  not  in  the  eleva- 
tions. The  block  plan  is  neatly  disposed  on 
the  land,  the  end  of  the  building  being 
toward  the  western  road,  where  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent  medical  officers 
is  placed,  attached  to  the  main  building 
by  a  short  corridor,  a  plan  the  author  highly 
commends.  We  here  find  two  lodges  placed 
opposite  this  house,  which  has  no  pretence 
to  be  called  the  principal  entrance,  for  that 
is  placed  some  yards  to  the  north  and  is— if 
we  may  coin  a  word—"  lodgeless,"  an 
arrangement  we  fail  to  see  the  merits  of. 
The  principal  elevation  is  towards  the  south, 
and  it  has  for  its  centre  a  dining-hall  80ft. 
by  35ft.,  to  seat  300  persons,  and  provided 
with  a  raised  platform  for  concerts  ;  above 
is  the  chapel,  con-esponding  in  size.  This 
building  projects  its  entire  width  beyond  the 
true  line  of  frontage  of  the  asylum.  The 
roof  is  ornamented  with  three  gables,  and 


flanked  by  two  towers  of  great  elevation, 
capped  with  high-pitched  roofs  in  two 
stages,  and  dotted  with  small  chimney 
Hghts.  The  groimd-floors  of  these  towers 
are  occupied  as  sitting-rooms  for  the  matron 
and  the  assistant  surgeon,  the  first-floors  as 
bed  and  dressing-rooms,  and  the  second- 
floors  as  bath-rooms  for  general  use.  From 
this  block  the  wings  stretch  out  cast  and 
west  to  a  great  length,  and  are  each  divided 
by  other  blocks  devoted  to  day-rooms,  which 
are  well  lighted  with  bay  and  other  win- 
dows. The  wings  thus  divided  by  these 
projecting  blocks  are  each  about  22ft.  -nade, 
12ft.  of  which  are  used  in  corridors,  the  re- 
maining 10ft.  along  the  north  side  being 
used  as  single  dormitories  7ft.  in  width.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  is  to 
devote  the  whole  of  the  south  front 
to  corridors,  day  and  attendants'  rooms, 
the  latter  being  situate  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  wings,  and  to  place 
wards  as  dormitories  to  the  north,  from 
which  quarter  their  hght  and  air  is  to  be 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  dormitories, 
constructed  to  contain  beds  for  ten  and  four 
patients  respectively,  and  which  are  situate 
in  the  rear  of  the  day-room  block,  there  is 
a  somewhat  crowded  appearance.  The  first- 
floors  of  these  wings  are  counterparts  of  the 
ground-floors  ;  but  the  second-floors,  which 
only  extend  half  the  length  of  the  wings, 
are  used  as  associated  dormitories  for  quiet 
and  imbecile  patients.  I  he  centre  in  the 
rear  of  these  main  buildings  is  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  kitchen,  3oft.  by  40ft.,  hedged 
round  with  a  maze  of  small  offices,  from 
which  it  is  clear  there  is  neither  light  nor 
air  other  than  from  the  roof.  In  the  rear 
of  this  group,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
main  buildings,  are  stretches  of  one- 
story  corridors,  lit  from  the  north  and 
south  sides.  These  communicate  with  other 
and  distmct  blocks  of  property  for  sick 
patients  ;  these  have  the  dormitories  front- 
ing to  the  south,  and  the  corridors  to  the 
north — an  arrangement  that,  to  our  mind,  is 
the  most  preferable.  These  blocks  are 
placed  behind  the  extreme  ends  of  the  front 
wings,  with  which  they  are  connected  on 
the  ground  floor  by  corridors,  a  plan  that 
cuts  the  ground  up  into  courts,  which  are 
called  "  airing  courts,"  '■  com-t-yards,"  &c. 
These  blocks,  like  the  termination  of  the 
front  wings,  are  only  two  stories  high.  In 
the  rear  of  all  these  buildings  are  other 
offices,  such  as  wash-houses,  workshops, 
stores,  and  receiving  offices,  over  which 
are  other  dormitories,  committee  rooms, 
&c.  These  erections  are  mainly  one 
story  m  height,  and  are  connected 
with  extensions  of  the  transverse  cor- 
ridors of  the  main  building.  In  the 
centre  of  these  buildings,  which  form  the 
northern  elevation,  is  situate  the  main 
entrance  opening  into  the  system  of  corri- 
dors— an  entrance  which,  since  it  is  the  only 
one,  is  far  too  small  and  cramped  for  such  a 
pretentious  group  of  buildings. 

The  author  of  these  plans  proposes  warming 
by  open  fires  in  the  wards,  and  by  hot-water 
on  the  high-pressure  principle.  The  venti- 
lation he  proposes  to  be  from  the  towers 
and  windows,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  by  open  fire-jjaces,  and  in  some 
cases  by  extracting  flues  and  gas  jets.  The 
building  he  proposes  to  construct  in  red 
bricks,  and  to  relieve  them  with  best  "  Idle 
stone "  dressings  and  blue  bricks.  The 
estimate  of  the  entire  work,  with  every  re- 
quirement, is  placed  at  £47,000.  This  com- 
petitor appears  to  have  forgotten  one  of  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  justices,  viz., 
a  recreation-hall. 

No.  2  design  is  similar  in  the  disposition 
of  block  i^lan  to  No.  1,  but  the  drives,  from 
being  taken  all  round  the  building,  are  more 
pretensions.  In  an  architectural  sense  the 
elevations  here  submitted  are  very  impre- 
tentioiis;  the  main  front  to  the  south  is  made 
up  of  a  centre  block,  and  three  other  blocks 


stretching  to  the  east  and  west,  making 
seven  blocks  in  all.  They  are  all  two-story 
constructions  of  red  brick,  the  style, 
although  possessing  some  features  of  "  Queen 
Anne,"  might  fairly  be  refen-ed  to  any  of 
the  Georges.  The  central  block  has  two 
pi-ojecting  bays,  the  adjoming  blocks  form- 
ing the  wings,  and  which  are  connected  on 
the  gi'Oimd  floor  by  corridors  or  lobbies,  have 
square  and  other  bays  singly  or  in  dupli- 
cate ;  but  the  main  features  are  square- 
domed  towers,  having  slate  louvres  in  the 
■windows,  the  uses  of  which  are  as  stores  for 
water  and  extracting  chambers  for  ventila- 
tion. There  is  no  perspective  drawing  with 
these  plans,  but  there  is  an  elaborate  base- 
ment plan  showing  a  system  of  tramways 
under  the  corridors,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  very  clearly  shown.  The  arrangement 
of  the  frontage  is  a  con-idor  12ft.  wide,  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  biiildiags  on 
the  ground-floor.  The  central  block,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  administering  depart- 
ments on  the  ground-floors  and  servants' 
bedrooms  above,  is  wholly  constructed  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  coriidor.  In  the  rear 
of  this  block  are  extensive  one-story  build- 
ings, the  mam  features  of  which  are  two 
dining-halls  (male  and  female),  65ft.  by  38ft., 
to  dine  186  persons,  allowing  28in.  to  each. 
These  run  north  and  south,  and  are  divided 
by  an  open  court  lift,  wide,  from  which, 
^^'ith  other  coiu'ts  on  then-  east  and  west 
sides,  they  obtain  their  light.  Bound  the 
whole  are  corridors,  flanked  by  store-rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.,  which  in  then-  turn  are  em- 
braced by  another  and  a  larger  system  of 
corridors. 

The  blocks  right  and  left  of  the  centre 
block  are  the  infirmaries,  which  have  each 
day-rooms  and  single-bedded  rooms  to  the 
south,  and  dormitories  and  bath-rooms  to 
the  north.  The  courts  in  the  roar  are  used 
as  the  sites  of  the  recreation  -hall,  a  building 
"Oft.  by  40ft.,  with  a  western  extension 
of  20ft.  for  a  stage,  and  also  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  duly  oriented,  and  capable  of  seating 
250  persons.  It  has  an  apsidal  end,  with  a 
southern  vestry  and  a  northern  organ- 
chamber,  the  chancel  having  stalls  for  2-lr 
worshippers.  A  well-di'awn  section  is  given 
of  this  jjart  of  the  chapel,  but  the  details 
are  very  poor.  The  second  blocks,  right  and 
left  from  the  centre,  are  devoted  to  epileptic 
cases.  They  have  day  rooms  and  single 
rooms  in  the  front,  and  dormitories,  65ft.  by 
34ft.,  in  the  rear.  In  these  are  placed  24 
beds  and  five  sleeping  cubicles.  The  beds  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  are  kept  clear  of 
the  walls,  and  are  screened  at  the  heads,  an 
arrangement  in  associated  dormitories  that 
is  highly  commendable.  The  blocks  form- 
ing the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings  are 
devoted  to  chronic  cases,  and  these  have 
two  day  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
dormitories  for  24  patients  in  the  rear. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  dormitories 
very  creditably  aiTanged.  In  the  courts  in 
the  rear  are  erected  dress  and  bath  rooms 
communicating  with  the  northern  corridors. 
To  the  north  of  all  these  buildings  is  a  large 
corridor  running  parallel  with  the  main 
buildings,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
main  or  north  entrance,  with  porter's  day 
and  bedrooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall. 
This,  strange  to  say,  is  but  a  one-story 
builduig;  situate  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  plan,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
con-idor,  is  a  well-arranged  and  com- 
modious house  for  the  resident  medical 
superintendent.  East  of  this  building 
are  the  wash-houses,  lavatories,  &c.,  which 
are  commodious  and  well-arranged,  over 
a  portion  of  which  is  a  day-room,  40ft. 
by  24ft.,  and  a  dormitory,  85ft.  by  28ft.,  for 
twenty-four  beds.  At  the  extreme  north- 
east are  the  stables,  shops,  dissecting-room, 
mortuary,  bakehouse,  &c.,  over  a  portion  of 
which  is  a  day-room  and  dormitory  similar 
to  the  last  described.  Turning  -vvings  to  the 
north  enti-ance   are  male  and  female   side 
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entrances,  to  wliich  arc  attached  receiving 
rooms  and  other  necessaiy  offices.  In  the 
laying-out  of  this  plan  the  ground  is  cut  up 
into  foui'teen  squares,  the  dividing  lines 
being  mainly  one-story  corridors.  The 
merits  of  this  plan  arc  cousidorablo  ;  its 
weakest  points  are  the  poor  and  ■sveak 
character  of  the  architectiu-e,  as  displayed  in 
the  elevations  and  the  straggling  character 
of  the  buildings.  The  author  claims  as  its 
merits  having  the  single  sleeping-room 
placed  toward  the  south. 

The  warming  is  proposed  to  be  by  open 
fires  where  possible,  in  other  cases  by  hot- 
water  on  the  high-prcssui-e  principle,  each 
block  to  be  warmed  separate,  but  fed  from 
one  centre.  Ventilation  to  be  by  doors  and 
vraidows  during  the  simimer  months,  and  in 
winter  by  heated  pipes  to  warm  the  aii-  as  it 
enters,  and  when  foul  to  be  d^a^vn  to  ex- 
tractmg  chambers  in  the  towers,  which  are 
to  be  fitted  np  with  warm  piping.  The  es- 
timate, to  exclude  road-making,  is  £50,2G7, 
but  this  can  only  be  a  rough  approximation, 
as  the  author  admits  he  has  not  had  oppor- 
tunities of  extracting  the  quantities. 

No.  3.  This  competitor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  placing  his  medical  superintendent's 
residence  as  a  detached  buUdiug  iu  the  ex- 
treme north-west  of  the  land,  disposes  of  the 
ground  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adoijted 
by  No.  2.  The  frontage  of  the  asylum  is 
broken  up  by  projecting  wings  from  the 
centre  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  H  with 
the  chord  line  extended  in  the  fonn  of  cast 
and  west  wings.  The  south-west  comer  is 
devoted  to  male  epileptic  patients,  and  the 
south-east  to  females.  The  centre  block  is 
made  up  of  officer's'  departments  and  the  rear 
with  administrative  oifices  connected  with 
the  north  entrance.  To  the  right  and  left 
are  placed  the  dining-halls,  S2ft.  Gin.  by 
39ft.,  and  the  male  and  female  infirmaries. 
The  chapel  is  buUt  as  a  proj  ection  from  the 
main  front,  and  is  disposed  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  what  we  may  call  front 
quadi-angle — a  bvdlding  that  is  balanced 
by  a  one-stoiy  block  of  offices  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  chaplain's  rooms, 
the  libraiy,  and  club-room.  The  author 
of  this  design  suggests  that  this  block 
might,  iu  case  of  need,  be  used  as  the  re- 
creation-hall, which  he  fails  to  otherwise 
provide.  The  general  arrangement  is  a 
group  of  one-story  buildings  connected  with 
distinct  blocks  of  patients'  wards  and  offices, 
which  in  each  case  are  three-story  erections. 
These  ai-e  mere  duplicates  of  each  other,  the 
ground-floor  being  used  as  a  day-room, 
56ft.  by  30ft.,  and  dormitories  of  the  same 
size  for  24  patients,  the  beds  being  amanged 
in  three  rows,  the  outer  ones  abutting  upon 
the  walls.  In  connection  herewith  are  several 
bath-rooms,  wards  for  excited  patients,  &c. 
On  the  first  floor  are  day-rooms  for  GO 
patients,  and  on  the  second  floor  dormi- 
tories for  48  patients,  with  six  separate  or 
single  sleeping-rooms,  attendants'  rooms,  &c. 

The  elevations,  as  drawings,  are  very 
carefully  prepared,  and,  as  may  be  expected 
with  such  a  broken  line  of  frontage,  a 
"  bird's-eye,"  view  of  the  whole  buUduig  is 
furnished.  The  arohitectiu-e  is  jilain  and 
simple,  being  of  the  Gothic  tj'pe  some- 
what freely  treated  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chapel,  which  has  a  very 
picturesque  bell-cot  carried  upon  the 
south-west  buttresses  of  the  nave,  there  is 
not  much  to  notice  in  the  way  of  pronounced 
design.  The  north  entrance  partakes  some- 
what of  the  Renaissance  ;  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
objection  to  the  character  of  the  design. 
This  plan  may  be  said  to  bo  based  upon  a 
system  of  one  and  three-story  biultlings,  the 
latter  in  detached  block.  The  patients, 
with  verj'  few  exceptions,  are  accommodated 
with  sleeping  -  apartments  on  the  thii-d 
stories,  and  this  is  an  arrangement  that  will 
no  doubt  give  great  inconvenience  in  the 
working  of  the  asylum.     Another  arrange-  1 


ment  we  do  not  appreciate  is  that  of  having 
large  associated  dormitories ;  in  this  case 
they  are  groufiod  in  numbers  of  24  and  48, 
without  any  attempt  to  seclude  or  screen 
the  same.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement 
is  inferior  to  that  of  No.  2  design. 
Another  detad  we  condemn  is  the  kitchen, 
which  is  far  too  small  for  such  a 
large  establishment.  But  its  worst  feature 
is  being  entii-ely  hedged  round  with  other 
offices,  and  of  necessity  confined  for 
its  light  and  air  to  the  roof ;  the  adjoin- 
ing scullery  is  better  provided  in  this  re- 
spect, having  ^vindows  opening  into  a  small 
comt.  Another  fault  to  our  mind  is,  that 
there  is  practically  no  centre  to  the  main  or 
south  elevation ;  as  noted,  this  is  occupied 
by  a  suit  of  offices  which  are  but  one  story 
in  height.  This  cannot  fad.  to  give  the 
whole  asylum  a  dwarfed  appearance,  and  to 
confine  any  dignity  of  elevation  to  the  great 
three-story  wings. 

For  warming  the  author  recommends 
open  fires  or  "  Steer's  hot-water  grates," 
of  which  he  speaks  very  highly.  As  a  rider 
on  these,  he  suggests  hot  water  from  the 
boiler,  or  high-pressure  pipes  arranged 
in  separate  blocks.  He  proposes  to 
cai'ry  his  vitiated  aii-  into  the  roofs, 
and  to  extract  it  therefrom  with  archi- 
medean  screw  ventilators.  Ventilation 
is  suggested  in  some  cases  by  sun-biu'ners 
in  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments.  The 
estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  buddings  is 
given  as  £80,000,  which  we  think  is  more 
than  reasonable  for  biick  buildings  in  stich 
a  district.  The  cost  ^^'ill,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  up  by  providing  fu-eproof  floors, 
composed  of  concrete  arches,  carried  upon 
rolled  iron  girders,  with  wood  floors  above, 
but  in  other  respects  we  fad  to  notice  any- 
thing likely  to  swell  the  cost  of  construction 
above  an  ordinary  point. 

{To  be  continued  next  lueek.) 
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resume  the  detailed  report  of  the  Con- 
gress, commenced  in  our  last  issue,  at 

WEDNESDAY 
in  last  week,  by  a  siunmary  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence,  at  and  concerning 

ST.  MAEGAKET's  CUUKCn,  LOWESTOFT. 

A  fire  in  1606,  at  the  p.arsonage,  destroyed  the 
old  parish  registers  of  Lowestoft,  so  that  there 
are  no  ancient  documents  concerning  the  church 
to  assist  in  unraveUing  its  history.  The  church 
consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  south  porch  with  par\'ise,  and  a 
crypt  under  the  chancel.  The  oldest  part  of  tlie 
church  is  the  tower,  which  has  no  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  lower 
part  of  this  tower,  judging  from  the  mouldings, 
was  built  between  1307  and  13S0.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  to  a  more  ancient  structui'e,  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  present  edifice,  referred 
to  by  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  In  ISVO,  Mr. 
Clemence,  while  removing  old  pews  and  walls 
during  his  restoration,  came  upon  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  original  chui'ch,  which  extended  no 
further  than  the  third  bay  of  the  present  church. 
The  original  chui'ch  apparently  had  no  aisles. 
It  was  o4ft.  long  and  ISft.  wide,  and  its  height 
was  shown  on  the  east  face  of  the  tower.  The 
architect  of  the  present  chm'ch  evidently  desired 
to  perpetuate  the  size  of  the  old  one,  for  on  the 
second  buttress  from  the  porch  he  placed  a  rose, 
and  the  clerestory  windows  up  to  that  point  he 
made  with  two  Ughts,  whde  those  eastward 
have  three.  Again,  within  the  church,  at 
the  thu'd  pillar  of  the  north  arcade,  is  a 
pedestal  which  at  one  time  supported  an  image. 
Was  it  of  St.  Roche?  for  GiUingwater  mentions 
a  bequest  to  support  a  light  before  the  uuage  of 
the  Saint.  The  present  nave,  aisles,  chancel, 
and  porch,  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  Y.  (1483), 
when  the  tower  was  raised  and  the  wooden  spire, 
covered  with  lead,  was^  added.  Perhaps  the 
chm'ch  was  built  by  Bishop  Scroope,  who  after 
quitting  the  bishopric  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  and 


wandering  for  many  years,  became  vicar  in  1478. 
The  length  of  nave  is  10.5ft.,  and  of  chancel  is 
62ft.,  the  width  of  both  is  22ft.,  and  across 
aisles  57ft.,  the  tower  is  70ft.,  and  the  spire  50ft. 
lugh.  The  porch,  a  good  specimen  of  those  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  has  a  good  deal  of  fiiut 
tracery  of  good  character.  The  entrance  has 
shields,  with  symbols  of  the  Passion  in  the  span- 
drels, and  witliin  some  excellent  groined  work ; 
the  centre-boss  represents  the  Trinity.  Tradition 
says  that  two  sister  maiden  ladies,  Elizabeth  and 
Kate,  lived  in  the  parvisefor  many  years  and  be- 
queathed a  piece  of  land  and  a  well,  BtUl  known  as 
the  Ba.sket  well — locally  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bess  and  Kate — to  the  poor  of  the 
town.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  tower  is  a 
long  narrow  opening  (once  clcsed  by  a  wooden 
door)  where  the  processional  crosses  and  banners 
were  kept.  There  are  similar  recesses  at  Rush- 
mere  and  Catfield  chmrches.  The  small  tower 
arch,  of  the  Decorated  period,  is  another  evidence 
of  the  smaUness  of  the  old  church.  The  font  is  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  panelled  and  filled  with 
figm'es,  which  iu  1044  was  mutdated.  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagon  bowl  on  base  of  same  form ; 
panelled  with  .".culptured  figures,  well  executed, 
but  now  indecipherable.  The  inner  arch  and 
jambs  of  the  north  door,  of  the  Decorated  period, 
isthe  only  part  of  theold  church  that  was  retained. 
The  north  and  south  arcades  are  well  designed. 
The  chancel  was  formerly  separated  from  the 
nave,  of  which  it  is  but  an  elongation,  by  a 
rood  screen,  which  disappeared  during  the  visi- 
tation of  Francis  Jessopein  1644.  The  roof  was 
restored  about  40  years  since,  when  the  parts 
.appear  to  have  been  jumbled ;  the  cantUevers 
between  the  ugly  hammer-beams  seemed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  old  rood  screen.  The  crypt, 
which  has  groined  vaulting,  probably  had  an 
altar  iu  a  recess  between  the  windows.  The 
church  had  a  handsome  piscina  and  a  plain 
sediha,  with  the  unusual  featiu-e  of  a  level  seat. 
The  only  interesting  monument  is  that  of  Bishop 
Scroope,  sometime  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  died 
here  in  1491,  aged  about  100,  and  was  buried  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Only  a  few 
brasses  remain :  one  to  the  memory  of  a  member 
of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  two  others 
represent  headless  skeletons  in  shrouds.  But 
up  to  the  visit  of  Jessope,  assistant  to  the  noto- 
rious AVill  Dowsing,  this  church  had  many 
brasses.  The  Rev.  James  Rowse,  vicar  at  the 
time,  says  of  Jessope's  doings:  *'Thcar  wear 
taken  up  in  the  middle  alley  twelve  peeces  be- 
longing to  twelve  several  generations  of  the 
letters ;  "  also,  "  Hee  took  up  in  our  chm'ch  soe 
much  brasses  as  he  sould  to  Mr.  Josiah  Wdd  for 
five  sliiUings,  which  was  afterwards,  contrary  to 
my  knowledge,  run  into  the  little  bell  that  hangs 
on  the  town  house."  That  bed  was  made  by 
Jolm  Brand  in  1C44,  but  it  was  recast  in  1S59. 
The  church  had  been  restored  within  the  last  ten 
years,  when  the  south  aisle  and  its  arcade  were 
taken  down  and  rebudt  because  unsafe,  and  the 
author  thought  .all  members  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  woi-k  was  done  so  well  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  that  they  were  not  in 
the  same  state  as  when  left  by  the  original 
buUder. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  party  were 
driven  to  Corton  JIall,  where  they  were  cordially 
received  and  entertained  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman, 
M.P.  The  hall  is  a  modci-n  one  on  the  site  of 
an  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  is  placed  on  the  verge 
of  a  cliff  overlooking  Lowcstoftness.  Among 
the  ciu'ious  objects  collected  by  Mr.  Colman  are 
a  series  of  oval  oak  panels,  boldly  carved  in  high 
rehef,  with  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  other  Scriptural  subjects.  These  were 
formerly  in  one  of  the  r.impart  towers  of  Nor- 
wich citj-  walls,  but  now  adorn  a  pair  of  fold- 
ing doors  in  the  drawing-room.  A  warm  dis- 
cussion occurred  in  reference  to  a  display  of  china 
ware,  reputed  to  be  of  Lowestoft  manufacture, 
but  which  Mr.  Lambert, F.S. A.,  and  others  con- 
sideredfrom  its  outlines  must  have  been  fashioned 
in  India,  and  sent  to  Lowestoft  merely  for 
glazing ;  and  the  fact  that  the  colour  has  been 
appUcd  after  calcination  was  evidenced  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  Incidentally,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  soon  after  the  pottery  was  established 
in  Lowestoft  it  was  found  that  the  clay  of  tlie 
neighbourhood  was  entirely  unsuitable  to  the 
manufacture,  and  kaolin  was  imported  by  sea 
from  the  south-west  EngUsh  coast  and  from  the 
Netherlands,  untU  the  business  so  strangely 
maintained  was  exhausted.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  hypothesis,  it  was  admitted  that  un- 
doubtedly much  ware  was  imported  ready  baked 
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for  painting,  but  that  the  local  potters  strove  to 
imitate  Oriental  ware  in  their  designs.  After 
inspecting:  many  pictiires  of  the  Norwich  School, 
and  partaking  of  tea  and  frait,  the  visitors  rested 
in  the  beautiful  hanging  gardens  carved  out  of 
the  clifPside,  and  haWng  hastily  inspected  in 
the  museum  at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  fossil 
bark  dug  up  by  Mr.  Colman  dm-ing  the  past 
few  -w-ceks  in  the  submerged  forest  below  the 
hall,  left  bare  by  extraordinarily  low  tides,  a 
choice  collection  of  local  birds  and  tertiary  remains 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  members  drove 
back  to  Yarmouth.  In  the  evening  papers  were 
read  at  the  Town-hall  on  '*  The  Saxon  Shore  in 
Britain,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  ;  and  "  Recent 
rinds  of  Coins  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Prigg. 

THURSDAY. 
On  this  day  the  members  were  the  guests  of 
the  President,  Lord  Waveney,  F.R.S.,  who 
provided  carriages  and  a  special  train  for  in- 
specting the  antiquities  upon  his  estate,  in  an 
angle  of  Suffolk,  between  Harleston  and  Bungay, 
Unfortunately  the  attendance  of  members  of  the 
B.A.A.  and  the  local  societies  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  over  200  in  all,  was  far  beyond  what 
had  been  anticipated  ;  the  carriage  arrangements 
broke  down,  and  one  of  the  vehicles — already  too 
few — was  disabled  by  the  running  away  of  a 
horse.  The  consequent  delays  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  programme,  the  pursuit  of 
archaeology  succumbing  to  the  superior  claims 
of  the  enjoyment  of  hospitality. 

From   Harleston  the   members  proceeded    by 
road  to 

WINGFIELD   CmjIiCH   AND   CASTLE, 

at  each  of  which  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich.  The  nave  of 
the  former  building  is  now  undei'going  restora- 
tion, the  seats  have  disappeared  and  scaffolding 
and  building  materials  temporarily  disfigure  the 
wide  and  well-lighted  interior.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  one,  amply  lighted,  wide,  and  lofty  ; 
the  most  attractive  features  are  the  arcades  on 
south  side  of  chancel,  the  voussoirs  of  which  are 
decorated  with  carved  shields  and  other  designs, 
and  the  effigies  of  the  Wingtields.  The  present 
church  at  Wingfield,  Mr.  Phipson  explained,  was 
built  partly  in  the  14th  century  and  partly  in  the 
1.5th.  "When  a  collegiate  church  had  been 
foimded  in  1362  the  rebuilding  of  this  church 
was  commenced  and  was  gradually  carried  for- 
ward, being  chiefly  finished  by  1380.  Thus  the 
tracery  in  the  north  chapel  or  vestry  and  the 
doors  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  Decorated, 
while  the  arches  and  piers  of  the  chancel,  as  well 
as  the  east  window,  are  Perpendicular  in  charac- 
ter. The  chancel  is  spacious,  and  has  seven 
clerestory  windows,  an  imusual  number  for  a 
Suffolk  chiirch.  The  east  window  (of  five  hghts) 
still  retains  some  of  its  early  glass,  consisting  of 
the  arms  of  the  De  la  Poles,  Staffords,  and 
others.  The  roof  is  entirely  modem,  and  so  also 
are  the  stone  corbels  from  which  the  principals 
spring.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
three  arches,  one  wider  than  the  others.  The 
narrow  arches  contain  in  the  mouldings  the 
badges  of  Wingfield  (a  wing),  and  Staf- 
ford (a  knot),  and  all  have  plain  shields, 
which  were  probably  emblazoned.  The 
carving  added  to  pier  capitals  is  modern.  The 
stalls  and  screen,  of  Perpendicular  work,  remain 
in  the  chancel.  The  misereres  have  carved 
foliage  underneath,  varying  sUghtly  in  design. 
The  Perpendicular  screen  in  the  chancel  arch 
has  been  sadly  mutilated ;  but  the  bottom  panels 
remain,  and  vestiges  of  the  figures  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paid  are  visible.  There  are  fragments  of  a 
piscina,  and  clear  evidences  of  an  altar  remaining 
in  the  chancel  chapel  on  the  soiith  side.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel,  and  beyond 
it  a  vestry  of  rather  peculiar  con.struction.  Over 
it  is  an  arched  room,  reached  by  a  ladder  from 
the  groxmd  floor,  and  a  Perpendicular  screen  at 
the  eastern  end.  In  the  inner  wall  of  this  upper 
room  are  squints,  doubtless  to  enable  the  priests 
there  to  see  the  altar.  In  the  east  mndow  of 
the  vestry  is  some  good  early  glass.  The  nave 
has  flve  elegantly  proportioned  but  Date  Deco- 
rated arches,  surmoimted  by  a  Perpendicular 
clerestory,  with  five  windows  on  each  side. 
There  has  been  no  alteration  of  the  clerestory, 
this  change  of  style  having  been  a  gradual  one, 
as  the  walls  went  up.  The  roof  consists  of  three 
bays,  with  trussed  rafter  principals  between  each 
bay.  The  main  braces  are  supported  by  angels 
holding  shields,  now  plain,  but  once  emblazoned. 
Both  aisle  roofs  are  modem.  The  north  and 
south  aisles  have  good  Perpendicular  and  Deco- 


rated windows  and  doors.  On  the  south  is  a 
good  Transitional  Decorated  porch  with  a  niche. 
The  flint  tower  is  bold  but  plain.  The  steps  to 
the  rood  screen  remain.  One  can  picture  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  church  when  this 
elaborate  rood-screen  spread  from  north  to  south, 
and  had  beautifid  chapels  on  each  side.  Of  the 
moniunents,  one  is  to  Sir  John  de  Wing- 
field,  erroneously  assigned  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  but  the  architectural  work  and  the 
character  of  the  armour  show  that  it  was  50  or 
60  years  before  his  time.  Another  tomb  is  to 
the  memory  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  2nd  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  built  Cawston  church,  in  Norfolk 
(c.  1415).  The  figure,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
countess,  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyson  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
kind  existing.  Another  monument  is  to  John  de 
la  Pole,  who  married  Elizabeth  Plantagenet. 
There  are  two  figures,  one  in  marble  and  the 
other  in  alabaster.  The  wife  is  represented  as  a 
widow.  There  are  three  matrices  of  brasses  in 
the  chancel,  which  doubtless  were  to  the  memory 
of  the  1st  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  sons. 

Mr.  Phipson  dehvered  an  address  on  the 
lawn  of  the  castle,  which  he  explained  at  the 
outset  is  not  a  castle.  It  was  originally  a  moated 
manor  house,  but  after  it  was  erected,  the  first 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  obtained  a 
licence  to  erenellate  it  in  1384.  Before  going 
into  the  history  of  the  building,  the  lecturer 
gave  the  pedigree  of  the  families  who  have  pos- 
sessed it.  It  is  certain  that  the  Wingfields 
were  settled  here  before  the  13th  century,  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  they  enjoyed  it  uninterruptedly, 
for  one  Richard  de  Brews,  a  very  powerful 
family  in  the  eastern  coxmties  at  that  period, 
possessed  the  estate  in  1328.  The  trustworthy 
history  commenced  with  Sii"  John  de  AVingfield, 
who  died  in  1362,  and  by  his  will  desired  the 
church  of  Wingfield  to  be  made  collegiate  for  a 
provost,  master,  and  several  priests.  The  col- 
lege wasduly  built,  was  valued  in  24  Henry  VIII. 
at  £69  14s.  5d.  per  annum,  and  after  the  Disso- 
lution became  part  of  the  augmentation  which 
Edward  VI.  made  to  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich. 
The  master  and  others  subscribed  to  the  King's 
supremacy  in  1534.  Sir  John  Wingfield,  who 
was  a  soldier  in  the  French  wars,  left  one 
daughter,  Catherine,  through  whom  the  pro- 
perty passed  to  the  De  la  Poles,  by  her  marriage 
to  Sir  "William  of  that  name.  This  Sir  "V\*illia"m 
de  la  Pole  was  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  He  was  impeached  for  fraud, 
fled  to  France,  and  died  an  outlaw.  The 
monument  of  his  son,  the  2nd  Michael  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  had  just  been  seen  in  "Wingfield 
Church.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  race  was 
"William,  4th  Earl,  who  was  a  great  soldier, 
and  became  1st  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  married 
AKce  Chaucer,  grand-daughter  of  the  poet.  It 
was  alleged,  however,  that  he  had  siu-rendered, 
for  bribes,  Anjou  and  Mayne  to  the  French, 
and  he  was  banished  for  five  years,  but  just  as  he 
set  off  for  France  he  was  seized  by  a  man-of- 
war,  carried  to  Dover  sands,  and  there  beheaded. 
His  body  was  buried  at  "U'ingfield,  and  marked 
by  a  monument — probably  a  brass,  for  it  cannot 
be  identified.  A  fine  monument  to  his  son  John, 
second  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet,  had  been  seen  in  the  church.  Tlie 
family  name  became  extinct  in  1525,  and  the 
castles  and  estates  having  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Catelyns  of 
Norwich,  the  Lemans,  and  the  Bemers^  from 
whom  it  was  piu-chased  in  1856  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  father  of  the  president  for  the 
year,  and  their  host,  Lord  "Waveney.  As  to  the 
castle,  he  produced  a  rough  plan  showing  the 
outline  of  the  inclosed  space,  which  is  83  yards 
square.  At  the  four  comers  were  octagon 
turrets,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  on 
the  south  side  stiU  remain,  but  the  foundations — 
and  that  only  in  part — is  left  of  those  on  the 
north  side.  Round  the  whole  nms  a  moat  about 
10  yards  wide,  which  still  contains  fish.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  moat,  the  earth  taken  out 
has  been  thrown  into  a  long  mound.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south  side  is  the  entrance  gatewav, 
and  at  its  four  angles  are  octagon  and  senii- 
octagon  turrets.  In  the  north-west  turret  there 
is  a  faii'ly  spacious  circular  staircase,  and  in  the 
other  turrets  .small  circular  staircases,  commen- 
cing from  the  first-floor  only,  leading  to  the  lead 
flats.  Doubtless  these  recesses  were  used  as 
small  ante-rooms  to  the  large  central  chamber 
over  the  archway.     The  central  turret  windows 


have  been  sadly  modernised  by  a  very  injudicious 
repair  of  the  stonework,  and  by  the  insertion  of 
large  sheets  of  glass.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
was  a  bridge  of  most  peculiar  construction. 
"When  the  author  first  saw  it,  more  than  30  years 
ago,  it  was  still  in  its  primitive  condition,  but  in 
a  dangerously  dilapidated  state  ;  there  were  the 
old  oak  timbers,  the  large  wrot  chain  and  the 
huge  boulder-stone  hanging  from  it,  which 
exactly  balanced  the  bridge,  and  the  whole 
moved  up  and  down  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
hand.  In  place  of  this  there  is  now  a  thin  deal 
substitute,  without  any  balance  at  all.  "When 
the  Catelyns  acquired  the  place,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  they  seem  at  once  to  have 
begim  altering  it,  and  to  them  may  be  safely 
ascribed  the  very  fine  old  brick  chimneys  and 
shafts,  most  of  which  are  stiU  remaining  on  the 
domestic  buildings.  They  are  in  detail  exceed- 
mgly  Uke  those  at  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  might 
have  been  made  from  the  same  moulds.  The 
brick  doorway  to  this  western  part  of  the  house 
is  of  the  same  period,  as  is  also  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  staircase,  which  is  formed  of  solid 
thick  blocks  of  oak.  The  oak  entrance-gates, 
which  have  been  substituted  for  the  portcullis,  are 
of  the  same  date,  and  are  very  good  examples  of 
Elizabethan  work.  Over  this  part  of  the  house 
is  a  niche  containing  a  rough  half-figure  of 
wood,  which  Mr.  Phipson  hoped  and  believed  was 
of  no  antiquarian  interest,  for  it  has  been  entirely 
spoilt  by  the  painting  and  "picking-out "  it  has 
received  of  late. 

BOTTTHEmHAil   OLD   MIUSTEB. 

Tills  ruin  was  reached  after  a  long  drive  through 
Fressingfield  and  Metfield.  It  consists  of  a  few 
rough  waUs  of  rubble  standing  within  an  en- 
trenched quadrangular  space,  now  covered  with 
imderwood,  and  in  a  spot  quite  retired  from 
public  roads  and  lines  of  eomnuuiication.  Not  a 
trace  of  tooled  masonry  exists  in  the  thick 
rounded  masses  of  conglomerate,  which  are 
bonded  by  intensely  hard  mortar,  wherein  some 
members  beheved  they  detected  the  powdered 
brickdust  so  constantly  used  by  the  Romans  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  British  occupation.  The 
walls  rise  in  places  to  a  total  height  of  some 
13  or  15ft.,  and  are  partially  concealed  by 
i\'y  as  well  as  trees.  Close  to  the  ruins.  Lord 
Waveney  read  and  commented  on  a  paper  con- 
tributed some  years  since  to  the  Suffolk  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  by  a  Mr.  Wooddard.  The 
remains,  he  contended,  were  those  of  a  Bur- 
gimdian  church,  establLshcd  in  what  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Roman  camp.  They  oriented  N.E. 
by  E.,  and  had  a  total  length  of  104ft.  by  33ft., 
consisting  of  a  western  gaUlee  26ft.  long,  com- 
municating by  two  openings  on  either  side  of  a 
central  jamb,  with  a  nave  of  41ft.,  which  opened 
by  a  comparatively  wide  arch  into  a  circular  apse, 
37ft.  to  wall.     (See  plan.)     Both  the  1st  and  3rd 


portions  were  characteristic  of  Biu'gundian 
churches.  Durham  Cathedral  exhibited  on  a 
large  scale  the  galUee,  which  was  considered 
less  holy  than  the  church  itself,  and  wherein 
relics  were  exhibited.  The  apsis  was  also  a 
feature  of  remote  antiquity.  It  was  evident 
that  the  church  was  never  finished,  for  the  putlog 
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holes  remained  unfilled  to  this  day ;  further 
than  this,  althoiigh  the  site  had  been  excavated 
5ft.  deep,  and  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
ploughed  over  for  centuries,  no  traces  of  floors 
or  of  other  buildings  could  be  discovered. 
Although  it  was  known  in  old  documents,  and  by 
tradition,  as  the  "nunster,"  or  the  "  old  min- 
ster," it  did  not  follow  that  this  was  ever  a 
monastery.  The  term  was  often  applied  to  the 
largest  church  in  a  district,  and  fortified  monas- 
teries, such  as  this,  with  its  mound  and  vallum, 
were  unknown  in  this  country.  Its  preservation 
to  this  day  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  Southchnham  belonged  to  the  Church 
from  an  early  period,  that  it  was  formerly 
wooded,  and  that  its  almost  only  ancient  use  was 
for  a  chase.  Mr.  Parker  and  others  agreed  in 
assigning  the  building  to  about  the  year  1000. 
Mr.  lioftus  Brock  said,  in  order  to  avoid  pre- 
judice, he  had  abstained  from  reading  any 
description  of  the  ruins  in  modem  books,  but 
had  striven  to  interpret  them  by  close  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  remains.  It  was  certainly 
not  unusual  to  find  a  Saxon  church  within  a 
Eoman  inclosure :  one  had  existed  at  Dover 
Castle  ;  there  had  been  others  at  Porchester  and 
at  Burgh  Castle ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  had  foxmd 
traces  of  a  similar  association  at  Kingsbiuy, 
Middlesex  ;  and  at  Bradwell-juxta-Mare,  Essex, 
one  existed  on  the  vei*y  wall  of  a  Roman  settle- 
ment. Further,  here  they  had  a  building,  cer- 
tainly not  Norman  nor  Post-Norman  either  in 
constitution  or  arrangement.  The  Norman  arch 
was  so  enriched  and  peculiar  in  East  Anglia,  that 
its  absence  from  any  part  of  the  ruins  amounted 
to  negative  proof,  but  the  plan  it  could  be 
unhesitatingly  maintained  was  not  Norman. 
The  earliest  British  and  Irish  churches  assimi- 
lated more  nearly  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  Latin 
plan,  in  accordance  with  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  these  islands,  and  the  nar- 
thex  was  an  Eastern,  not  a  "Western  feature. 
Again,  this  nave  ivas  approached  by  two  en- 
trances, and  was  itseH  a  square,  neither  of  which 
were  Norman  features.  True,  the  apse  was,  but 
it  was  derived  from  older  soiirces — the  churches 
containing  Saxon  work  at  Brixworth,  North- 
amptonshire, at  Wing,  Bucljs,  and  at  Worth,  were 
all  apsidal-ended.  They  had  thus  a  design  which 
was  not  Norman,  a  plan  which  was  Saxon,  and 
a  total  absence  of  historic  evidence.  As  an 
architect,  he  behoved  that  tlie  hand  of  man  im- 
pressed its  testimony  as  to  the  class  of  mind 
which  laid  the  stones  and  an-anged  their  order, 
and  he,  therefore,  considered  the  point  was  fairly 
established  that  this  little  building  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Christian  temple,  and  that 
it  was  abandoned  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans. At  the  close  of  the  addresses  it  was  stated 
that  some  Eoman  urns  had  been  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhoodof  the  entrenched  mound. 
This  being  so,  some  members,  after  examining 
the  ruins,  suggested  that  this  might  be  deserted 
Late  Eoman  villa  ;  while  might  not  the  putlog 
holes,  and  the  absence  of  wrought  stonework  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
dressings  have  been  pilfered  during  the  past 
eight  to  twelve  centmies  by  the  inhabitants? 
'V\Tiile  the  character  of  the  rubble  work  is  not 
unlike  Late  Eoman  work,  the  unmistakable  semi- 
circular termination  to  the  building  presented  a 
crux  to  those  raising  the  secular  theory,  and  the 
members  retiuued,  many  of  them  still  undeter- 
mined as  to  the  origin,  character,  and  use  of  the 
building.  The  day  was  too  far  spent  to  allow  of 
the  acceptance  of  Lord  Waveney's  invitation  to 
Flixton  Hall,  or  to  inspect  the  Edwardian  Castle 
and  fine  churches  of  Bungay,  and  the  visitors 
returned  from  the  latter  station  by  special  train 
to  Yarmouth. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Brock  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Eound  Towers  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk," 
of  which  we  shall  probably  pubUsli  a  summary 
in  an  early  issue  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Prigg  read  a 
paper  on  "A  Hoard  of  Bronze  Implements,  Sec, 
from  Reach  Barwellfen." 

FEIDAY 
was  appropriated  to  a  long  journey  by  rail  and 
road  to  towns  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Suffolk, 
decayed  and  deserted  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  the  outline  of  the  shore  and  in  the 
place  of  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics.    At 

DAESHAiT, 

the  place  at  which  the  railway  was  quitted  for 
the  highway,  a  hasty  visit  was  paid  to  the  small 
church  (All  Saints')  restored  by  the  late  Mr.  E. 
A.  Hakewill.    The  church  which  is  one  of  those 


mentioned  in  Domesday,  has  some  "  long-and- 
short"  work  in  the  tower,  and  built  into  the 
north  wall  a  rude  doorway  arch  with  mutilated 
mouldings,  but  which,  although  pronounced 
Saxon  by  several  members,  appeared  quite  as 
likely  to  be  a  defaced  .specimen  of  well-developed 
Norman  such  as  actually  exists,  with  its  zigzag, 
lozenge,  and  roll  members  tolerably  complete, 
within  the  south  porch.  Beneath  a  Pei-pendicidar 
bowl  of  the  font  is  an  Early  English  stem.  The 
original  font  the  rector  stated  was  removed  from 
Darsham  House  some  years  ago  to  Sibton  Abbey 
ruins,  where  it  now  remains.  On  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  chancel  is  a  low  side  window 
in  the  position  often  called  that  for  lepers.  The 
pulpit  is  a  small  Jacobean  one.  There  are  three 
1 7th  century  brasses,  the  most  interesting  being 
that  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bedingfeild,  1641,  who  is 
placed  with  hands  free  instead  of  clasped,  the 
sinister  holding  a  handkerchief.  The  dre.ss 
agrees  with  the  very  late  date.  A  long  drive 
over  Theberton  Heath  brought  the  party  to 

DUNWTCH. 

Owing  to  the  absence  through  illness  of  Mr. 
Herman  Fisher,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  at 
the  church,  the  visit  to  this  ruined  city,  now  a 
village  of  a  couple  of  hundred  inhabitants — was 
rendered  flat,  stale,  and  unprofiable,  except  that 
Messrs.  Phipson,  Brock,  and  Morgan,  at  short 
notice  paraphrased  the  guide  books.  That  it 
was  the  Cito  Magnus  of  the  ninth  Antonine  Iber, 
or  at  least,  was  a  camp  of  the  Eomans,  was 
evidenced  not  only  by  documentary  references, 
but  by  the  production  at  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Bame,  of  indubitable  coins  and  iron,  and  fictile 
fragments  found  within  the  city  limits,  as  well  as 
by  the  records,  and  by  miliary  roads  which  lead 
from  it  towards  Bury  and  Norwich .  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  known  as  Dimmocceastre,  and 
here  Siegeberht,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  con- 
structed about  630  a  palace  for  himself  and  a 
church  for  Felix  the  Burgundian,  first  bishop  of 
the  East  Anglian  see.  This  diocese  was  divided 
into  two  after  the  third  bishop  (673),  but  there 
were  sixteen  bishops  of  Dunwich.  As  a  ParUa- 
mentary  borough  it  returned  two  members  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  tiU  1832.  During  the 
Edwardian  wars,  Dunwich  figured  prominently 
as  a  port,  but  in  the  rei.gn  of  the  Third  Edward 
the  harbour  shoaled,  and  400  houses  were  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  This 
process  of  destruction  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  more  than  a  dozen  centuries,  is  accurately 
traced  in  recent  times  by  maps  and  documents. 
Between  1.135  and  1600  four  churchesdisappeared, 
in  1G77  the  sea  forced  its  way  into  the  market 
place;  in  1702  St.  Peter's  church  was  under- 
mined, and  was  followed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  by  its  churchyard.  Mr.  Morgan  read  a 
description  of  Dunwich  in  1590,  from  a  Harleian 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  refuted  the 
popular  eiTor  that  there  were  formerly  fifty-two 
churches  in  this  city,  as  the  names  and  dedi- 
cations were  preserved,  and  it  was  certain  there 
were  not  more  than  six,  of  which  the  dismantled 
ruins  of  one  remains  ;  there  were  also  convents, 
a  hospital,  town-hall,  and  other  religious  and 
public  buildings.  A  plan  of  Dunwich  made  in 
15S7,  and  exhibited  by  Col.  Bame  at  his  house, 
showed  that  even  at  that  time  the  river  ran  in- 
land for  a  long  distance,  parallel  with  the  coast, 
having  its  outlet  north  of  the  city,  and  the  church 
of  All  Saints',  now  on  the  edge  of  the  clift's,  is 
delineated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  with  many  streets  and  buildings  between. 
At  present  the  only  architectural  remains  are 
those  of  All  Saints'  church,  the  mouasteiy  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  James's 
Hospital  for  lepers. 

The  chtireh  is  a  Late  Decorated  edifice,  consisting 
of  nave  of  five  bays,  with  north  aisle,  with  chapel 
beyond,  choir  of  three  bays  and  fine  west  tower, 
with  panelled  buttresses  and  parapet.  The 
church  was  di.smantled  a  century  since,  partly 
because  the  citizens  expected  the  chancel  soon  to 
fall  down  the  cliff  side,  which  is  being  under- 
mined, partly  to  seU  the  old  materials,  and 
it  is  now  a  roofless  ruin,  only  the  arcade 
and  south  wall  of  nave  and  the  rubblework  of 
the  tower  remaining  standing.  The  church- 
yard wall  has  quite  disappeared.  Indeed  since 
our  previous  visit  nine  years  since  we 
notice  that  the  ruins  have  diminished  still  fur- 
ther, especially  on  the  north  side,  and  before 
long  the  whole  will  doubtless  be  reduced  to 
shapeles.s  masses  by  small  pilferings  and  winters' 
gales.  Mr.  Brock  referred  to  the  evidence  ol 
changes  which  have  passed  over  the  church.  In  a 
window  space  on  the  south  side  of  nave  (third 


from  east)  may  be  seen  within  a  Decorated  arch 
one  of  slightly  later  date,  and  the  whole  of  the 
tracery  was  taken  out  and  replaced  forty  years 
later  by  Perpendicular  work.  Again,  on  the 
cast  face  of  tower  there  are  the  grooves  formed 
by  two  roofs  of  varied  pitch,  the  more  depressed 
one  being  evidently  the  last.  Some  of  the  detaUa 
of  panelling  and  cars-ing  are  well  executed ;  one 
of  the  loose  fragments  lying  in  the  nave  is  a 
portion  of  a  cornice  (c.  1450)  with  a  Tudor  four- 
leaved  flower  in  bold  relief  upon  it.  In  the  base 
of  the  tower  Mr.  Brock  pointed  to  some  long  and 
short  work  and  to  some  small  windows  which  he 
considered  might  be  Saxon.  In  the  tower 
Eoman  bricks  are  re-worked  up. 

The  ruins  of  the  monasttry  were  not  easily 
inspected  ;  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 
ripening  com  and  consist;  of  a  series  of  arcades 
and  walling,  all  of  Henry  I.'s  j^eriod,  of  rubble, 
faced  within  the  building  with  plaster,  and  now 
covered  ^slth  an  impenetrable  veil  of  ivy.  The 
principal  and  smaller  gates  into  the  field  have 
stone  jambs  and  moulded  heads  of  Middle 
Decorated  character. 

The  chapel  of  the  lepers'  hospital  is  far  more 
interesting.  As  it  stands  it  consists  of  walls, 
wall-plate  high  (about  13ft.),  again  rendered 
obscure  by  ivy,  of  an  apse  with  three  lights,  a 
short  chancel,  with  recess  for  sedilia ,  the  base  of 
chancel  arch,  and  shght  remains  of  waUing  west- 
ward. The  whole  is  Transitional  Norman  work 
of  good  type,  with  cushioned  caps  to  shafts  and 
jambs,  and  a  dado  of  blind  semi-circular  arcading 
has  been  carried  round  the  building.  The  chapel 
is  railed  in  on  the  west,  and  seems  to  owe  its 
preservation  to  the  fact  that  in  the  centre  is  a 
large  sarcophagus  covering  the  Bame  family 
vault.  Close  by  is  the  modem  chapel  of  St. 
James,  a  building  erected  in  execrable  taste 
about  forty  years  ago,  with  shallow  west  tower, 
flint  work  backed  with  red  brick,  and  what  is 
supposed  to  be  Flamboyant  tracery  in  the  small 
windows.  At  the  present  time  a  chancel  is  being 
added  in  red  brick  faced  with  flints  for  Mr, 
Bame,  and  the  builder  (Mr.  Thomton,  of  Dun- 
wich) is  responsible  for  the  statement  made  to  us 
that  no  architect  is  being  employed  in  the  job. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  disfigure  the  present 
edifice.  At  the  back  of  these  12th  century  and 
19th  centuiy  chapels  a  labourer  was  doing  a 
flourishing  trade  by  selling  to  archEeologists, 
literally  at  a  shQling  a  head,  the  crania  of  deceased 
lepers  and  other  parishioners ;  indeed  a  miniature 
ossuary  was  displayed  on  sale  in  a  zinc  pail. 
Better  cremation  than  for  one's  bones  thus  to  be 
made  a  market  of  by  future  antiquariesandmstics. 

BLTTHBUEGH    CKITECH, 

Together  with  those  of  Southwold  and  Walbers- 
wick  (the  latter  now  in  ruins),  completes  a 
trio  of  Late  churches  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Blythe, 
and  unapproached  as  a  group  even  in  East 
jVnglia  in  their  original  magnificence  of  plan, 
proportion,  design,  spaciousness,  and  scheme  of 
decoration — a  scheme  in  no  one  case  fully 
executed.  This  church  of  Blythburgh  is  of  one 
span  throughout ;  it  was  built  when  the  dis- 
trict was  a  prosperous  manufactiuing  centre,  and 
is  now  many  sizes  too  large  for  the  \-illage  popu- 
lation. The  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  effect 
of  the  grand  planning  is  almost  counterpoised 
by  the  regret  awakened  by  its  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  ill-repair.  The  long  range  of  aisle  and 
clerestoiy  windows  is  broken  here  and  there  on 
the  north  front  by  bricked-up  lights  ;  the  whole 
head  of  the  grand  east  window  is  a  ma.ss  of 
plastered  brickwork  ;  the  great  low-pitched  roof 
is  not  water-tight  in  places :  many  of  the 
grotesque  figures  of  men  and  beasts  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  heads  of  buttresses ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  unworthy  of  its 
huge  base,  and  is  finished  above  a  hand.some 
flint-p.anellcd  course  with  a  mean  jjarapet,  but 
has  mouldering  angle-statues,  an  instance  of 
how  15th  century  architects  had  to  cut  down 
designs  to  suit  their  clients'  purses.  .tVlong  the 
south  aisle  wall  rims  a  pierced  parapet  consisting 
of  shallow-moulded  free  quatrefoUs,  in  crocketed 
circles,  rich  and  free  as  a  lace  fringe ;  but  the  return 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  south  porch  is  broken 
off  abruptly.  The  south  porch  itself  was  once 
groined,  but  the  vault  has  fallen,  revealing 
undersides  of  rafters  in  the  middle  of  shattered 
ribs  and  liemes.  The  north  side  is  much  inferior 
to  the  south,  and  more  defaced.  On  the  west 
front  is  a  rich  pancUing  below  a  great  Perpen- 
dicular window ;  on  the  east  front  is  a  range  of 
13  Old  English  letters  and  monograms,  executed, 
as  at  Long  Melford,   in  freestone  ou  a    flint 
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gTOund,  whicli  defied  all  attempts  at  combina- 
tion. At  the  angles  of  this  front,  as  at  St. 
Peter  Maucroft,  Norwich,  are  set  octagonal 
turrets  rising  above  the  flat-pitched  gable,  on 
the  centre  of  which  again  is  a  statue.  We  enter 
the  church  by  the  priest's  south  door,  curiously 
enough  placed  in  the  lino  of  a  buttress,  which 
has  been  converted  into  an  arc  hontant  to  allow 
of  access  east  or  west.  The  interior  seems, 
paradoxically  speaking,  squalidly  magnificent. 
Walls,  arcades,  piers,  pai-vise  screens,  and  all 
other  accessible  vertical  surfaces  are  covered  with 
whitewash,  now  not  too  clean,  and  defiled  with 
rain-streaks.  The  nave  floor  is  of  brick,  un- 
even and  imperfect ;  here  and  there  are  matrices 
of  brasses.  Below  the  partially  darkened  east 
window  are  gaudy  illmuinated  texts,  while  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  church  the  tower  arch  is 
shut  off  for  a  lumber-store  by  woodwork  capped 
•with  what  was  part  of  the  screen.  The  chancel 
portion  of  roof  has  been  strengthened  with  deal, 
left  unpainted  to  .show  the  distinction  between 
this  and  the  old  work ;  the  nave  seating  is  made 
good  on  the  south  side  with  rickety  pews  of  the 
same  material.  The  arcades  are  shallowly 
worked  into  four  centred  heads,  and  rest  on 
clustered  shafts.  The  division  of  the  six  nave 
bays  from  the  thi-ee  in  chancel  is  marked  only  by 
a  somewhat  broader  pier  than  the  others.  The 
font  is  greatly  mutUated,  and  st.ands  on  a  plat- 
fomi  of  two  stages.  In  the  tower  arch  is  a  small 
painted  wooden  figure,  once  used  as  a  "  Jack-o'- 
th' -Clock,"  to  chop  on  the  beU  with  his  battle- 
axe.  We  noted,  however,  that  the  11  windows 
blowTi  out  by  the  great  .storm  at  the  close  of 
1S77  have  been  reglazed,  and  that  there  are 
many  fragments  in  the  smaller  lights  through- 
out the  church  of  stained  glass  of  "the  best  Toth 
century  character,  preserved  and  guaranteed  as 
genuine  by  the  very  non-restoration  of  the 
fabric.  The  woodwork  of  fittings,  pulpit,  lec- 
tern, poor-box,  stalls,  transposed  screen,  and 
the  remaining  and  singularly  varied  bench  ends 
are  deserving  of  sketching  and  study,  as  well- 
wrought  specimens  of  Early  Tudor  carving. 

Tliese  points  are  obser\-ed  as  we  wait  for  Dr. 
Eaven  to  read  from  the  fine  pulpit  a  resume  of  a 
paper  wi-itten  by  him  many  years  since.  Com- 
mencing with  'the  history  of  Blythburgh,  the 
lecturer  mentioned  the  evidence  of  Roman  occu- 
pation afforded  by  the  lu-ns  and  other  remains 
dug  up  in  167S,  and  the  presumptive  in- 
dication of  early  importance  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  three  ancient  roadways  cross 
at  tliis  point — the  trackless  river  Blythe, 
and  the  Roman  roads  from  Aldeburgh  to  Beccles, 
from  Dunwich  to  Bungay  and  Caistor  by  Nor- 
wich, which  latter  can.  be  traced  by  the  ocurrence 
of  cross-roads  still  called  "streets."  In  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century  ' '  Bl}'theborow ' '  was 
the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  Pagan 
invader  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  the 
patron  of  the  Burgiindian  Saint  Pelix,  Anna, 
Bang  of  the  East  Angles.  Anna  and  his  son, 
Firminius,  fell  in  battle,  the  latter's  coi-pse  being 
taken  to  St.  Edmundsbury,  that  of  the  former 
being  bm-ied  in  Blythburgh  Church.  The  next 
landmark  was  the  founding  of  the  Priory  about 
1130,  most  probably  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth's, 
Essex,  to  whom  the  church  was  granted  by 
Henry  I.  The  foundation  was  Augustinian — 
"black  canons."  The  bidldings  of  the  Priory 
to  the  south-east  of  and  near  the  ehm-ch  partly 
remain,  and  are  of  the  period  named  as  the 
foundation.  Sir  Richard  G-ipps  in  his  Suffolk 
Cothc/ioiis  speaks  of  a  register  of  the  Priory  in 
Gresham  College  Library,  but  Dr.  Raven  said 
he  had  been  imable  to  find  this.  The  original 
charter  was  given  by  Richard  I.,  and  was  re- 
hearsed at  length  in  a  confirmation  granted  by 
Hemy  VI.  To  complete  the  history  of  the 
Priory,  he  would  add  that  in  1528  AVolsey 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  with  those  of  Felixstowe, 
Romboro',  BromehUl  (or  Brandonferry),  and 
Montjoye  by  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  for  the 
purpose  of  foimdiug  his  church  at  Ipswich.  The 
cardinal's  fall  an-ested  that  of  this  priory,  and 
afforded  the  last  prior  (Jolm  Eighton)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  ready  cash  by  granting 
a  99  years  lease  of  Mendham  and  BUburgh 
benefices  with  Walberswick  Chapelry  to  Mr. 
Robert  Preston.  Five  years  after  this  transac- 
tion Righton  and  his  small  convent  resigned  the 
priory  into  the  King's  hands,  and  it  was  granted 
to  Sir'  Arthur'  Hopton.  Concerning  the  church 
in  wliich  they  were  assembled,  the  earliest 
recorded  bequest  for  its  erection  was  that  of 
John  Geyse,  who,  in  1442,  left  20  marks  towards 
rebuilding  the  chancel.      There  were  none  after 


1473,  but  the  workmen  had  not  left  the  place  at 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  if  stj^e  might  be  re- 
garded as  basis  of  judgment.  The  plan  con- 
sisted of  chancel,  nave,  aisles  with  chapels, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  In  the  chancel 
might  be  discerned  a  blocked-up  piscina,  and  a 
tomb  under  a  Purbeck  marble  canopy,  bearing 
indents  of  three  figures  in  scrolls,  alleged,  on 
the  authority  of  an  MS.,  formerly  in  the  late 
Sir  Ralph  Bloise's  possession,  to  be  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Hopton,  the  founder  of  the 
chantry,  at  the  east  end  of  north  aisle.  The 
roof,  although  of  a  Late  and  depressed  character, 
and  without  break  between  nave  and  chancel, 
was,  the  lecturer  considered,  a  fine  instance  of 
ornament  judiciously  applied.  Though  the  eye 
had  to  traverse  the  great  length  of  127ft.,  yet 
through  the  enrichment  of  the  timber  with 
angels,  sacred  monograms,  bosses,  and  armorial 
bearings,  there  was  no  sense  of  weariness,  and 
before  delay  and  destruction  commenced,  the 
effect  must  have  been  very  fine.  The  intersec- 
tions of  the  thi'ee  longitudinal  ribs  of  the  roof, 
with  the  nine  transverse  principals,  afforded 
places  for  54  shields  of  arms,  and  six  more  seem 
to  have  been  added  at  the  terminations  of  the 
longitudinal  ribs  in  east  wall  and  tower ;  not 
half  of  those  now  remaining,  many  can  be 
identified  with  the  county  families  they  repre- 
sent, and  of  those  missing,  many  are  registered 
in  Davy's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  All  the 
intersections  at  the  ridge  rib  are  occupied  by 
fine  flower  bosses,  each  supporting  two  angels 
bearing  the  shields.  Some  of  the  same  coats  can 
be  identified  in  the  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
and  others  are  carved  on  the  exterior  of  the 
church.  In  the  aisle  roof  the  spandrel  spaces 
were  all  occupied  by  carving,  at  once  delicate 
and  bold  in  a  style  worthy  of  buildings  of  the 
period  of  the  best  Geometrical  Decorated.  That 
the  work  is,  however,  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  is  plainly  shown  by  the  most  western 
spandrel  in  the  north  aisle.  In  the  south  ai.sle 
several  corbels  remain  in  the  physiognomy  of 
which  the  indiriduaUty  is  so  strong  as  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  are  portraits.  Amongst 
the  remains  of  stained  glass  might  be  noted  in 
the  Hopton  chantry  a  bishop,  with  crozier  and 
book,  and  portions  of  the  names  of  SS.  Paul 
and  Stephen,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  bishops  of 
Dunwich — Felix  and  Boniface.  In  the  south 
aisle,  counting  from  the  east  end,  are,  in  the 
second  window,  the  well-known  Trinity  shield, 
and  above  it  a  figure  with  cross  in  hand  and 
shield.  In  the  fourth  window  a  king  with  Saxon 
crown  bearing  a  cross  tau,  and  St.  Etheldrcda, 
foundress  of  Ely,  and  daughter  of  King  Anna, 
killed  and  buried  on  this  .site.  In  the  fifth 
window  is  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  a  mantle  of  rich 
crimson  diapered,  and  a  bodice  with  a  diaper 
containing  the  letter  CE,  and  the  name  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  an  angel  with  six  wings.  The 
woodwork  now  in  the  chancel  has  been  recently 
removed  from  the  then  Hopton  chantry,  which 
is  screened  off  from  the  chui'ch  as  well  as  the 
south  aisle  chapel.  This  screen,  now  white- 
washed, once  extended  across  the  church.  It  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  screen  (wMch  now  forms  the  front  of  N.  and 
S.  stalls)  with  its  fine  series  of  carved  figures, 
having  flowing  locks  carefully  arranged  and 
beards  of  various  cut,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
iconoclast  Francis  Jessope,  who  visited  the 
church  iu  1644.  Beginning  from  the  east,  the 
lecturer  exhibited  and  identified  the  16  figures 
as  follows : — St.  Luke,  with  doctrinal  cap 
and  book;  St.  Andrew,  with  beard  in  six 
peaks  ;  St.  Philip,  with  two  loaves  ;  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, with  flaying  knife  ;  St.  Matthias,  with 
axe  and  book ;  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  with  cross 
tau  ;  St.  John  Baptist,  with  leathern  girdle  ;  and 
St.  Stephen,  with  napkin.  On  the  south  side 
St.  Thomas,  with  (broken)  staff ;  St  Matthew, 
with  purse;  St.  James  the  Less,  with  fuller's 
club ;  St.  Jude,  with  boat ;  St.  James  the  Elder, 
with  staff  and  book ;  St.  Paul,  with  sword  and 
book;  St.  Peter,  with  crossed  keys;  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  with  lamb.  There  are  also  on 
the  north  side,  two  other  figures — an  eccle- 
siastic giving  the  benediction,  and  Queen 
Etheldreda  in  15th  century  dress.  Jessope 
wrote  of  Bly thbui'gh — ' 'Twenty  superstitious 
pictui-es  are  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  two 
crosses  are  on  the  porch,  and  another  on  the 
steeple,  and  20  cherubims  to  be  broken  down  in 
the  church  and  chancel ;  and  I  brake  down  three 
orate  pro  aiiimal>as,  and  gave  order  to  take  down 
two  more  pictiu'cs  within  eight  days."  The 
exterior  of  the  south  aisle  and  porch  presented 


to  this  day  an  instance  of  the  individuality  which 
an  architect  of  genius  could  infuse  into  the 
Perpendicular  style,  even  at  a  late  period  of  its 
existence.  The  pinnacles  of  the  aisle  are  sur- 
mounted with  figures  of  animals,  while  the 
angles  of  the  porch  bear  two  well-executed 
angels.  The  gargoyle  spouts  are  bold,  one  of 
them,  especially,  being  of  surpas.sing  hideous- 
ness.  Dr.  Raven  concluded  an  interesting 
paper  by  deploring  as  a  sore  scandal  the 
decay  of  this  great  church,  situate  in  a  place 
of  historic  note,  and  surrounded  by  fair  estates. 
The  members  then  inspected  the  scanty  remains 
of  Blythburgh  Priory,  consisting  of  a  few 
ivied  nuns  of  arcades  and  fragments  built  into 
cottages,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall. 

SOUTHWOLD. 

The  gram]  Perpendicular  church  (St.  Edmund) 
was  the  sole  attraction  in  this  little  watering- 
place,  hitherto  secluded  by  being  located  at  the 
end  of  a  by-road,  with  but  one  approach  by 
bridge  over  the  creek,  but  about  to  be  rendered  mora 
accessible  by  the  opening  of  a  light- line  narrow- 
g-uage  railway,  now  in  course  of  completion. 
The  chm'ch  is  one  of  the  finest  and  purest 
examples  of  the  usual  type  of  Late  Perpendicular 
church  of  East  AngUa.  It  is  entirely  of  one 
style,  having  been  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel-of-ease  to 
Reydon,  erected  in  1202  by  the  abbots  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  noble,  there  being  a  long 
range  of  18  equal  clerestoried  and  aisled  bays, 
under  continuous  roofs;  the  great  length  is 
broken  by  a  leaden  fleohe,  marking  the  division 
of  chancel  and  nave.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower 
100ft.  high,  and  on  the  south  side  a  large  porch, 
with  parvise  above.  The  tracery  in  the  aisles 
and  clerestory  (the  latter  two-Kght),  except  at 
the  eastern  extensions  of  aisles,  is  uniform,  and, 
together  with  the  line  of  battlemented  parapets, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
general  appearance.  There  is  a  large  display  of 
flint  panelled  work  throughout  the  building, 
especially  on  the  west  front  and  the  south  front. 
The  tower,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  has  never  been  finished  ;  the 
parapet  is  plain  and  cuts  into  the  panelling, 
while  in  the  centre  of  each  belfry  window  is 
carried  up  a  pecuhar  shaft  and  capital,  passing 
above  the  head  to  the  coping  of  tower.  It 
is  evident  that  the  intention  was  to  cap 
each  buttress  with  a  large  pinnacle,  and  to 
add  subsidiary  ones  in  the  centre  of  each 
face.  On  the  west  front  is  an  instance 
of  lettering  in  freestone  and  flint ;  it  has  the 
inscription,  "  Sancta  Edmundus  ora  pro  nobis." 
The  interior  is  very  fine  and  well-proportioned. 
The  arcades  are  supported  by  clustered  shafts ; 
the  central  roof  is,  however,  beamed  with  angels 
on  principals.  That  portion  over  the  chancel 
being  decayed,  had  to  be  renewed  throughout ; 
the  present  roof  has  been  decorated  in  colour 
under  Mr.  Phipson's  superintendence,  in  repro- 
duction of  the  traces  found  upon  it,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  tones  are  too  vivid  to  be  harmonious 
with  the  fabric.  The  chief  featui-e  of  the  church 
is  the  magnificent  screen,  which  is  .still  in  posi- 
tion and  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  beam. 
It  is  very  handsomely  carved  in  open  work, 
painted,  and  gUt,  and  is  decorated  with  delicate 
raised  panelling  executed  in  mastic.  The  heads 
of  the  saints  upon  it  have  been  repainted  by  Mr. 
Richmond,  R.A.  For  the  elaborate  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ornamentation,  and  the  wonderful 
wax-like  forms  and  miniature  figures,  the  screen 
has  scarcely  an  equal.  The  side  screens  to  the 
aisles  are  also  very  elaborate.  The  font  is  Late 
Decorated,  and  on  its  panel  are  represented  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  Dowsing,  the  Iconoclast, 
when  he  visited  the  church  in  1G44,  played  great 
havoc  with  it.  In  the  church  Mr.  R.  M.  PHp- 
son  read  a  paper,  some  portions  of  which  we 
may  reproduce  in  a  future  issue.  Mr.  Brock  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  felt  at  the  conservative 
spirit  with  wliioh  the  church  has  been  restored, 
and  contrasted  its  condition  with  the  decay, 
decrepitude,  and  di.sorder  into  wliich  the  almost 
equally  grand  building  visited  just  previously 
has  fallen.  Dr.  Raven  remarked  on  the  im- 
proper position  (facing  westward.s)  of  the  beau- 
tiful stalls  with  miserere  seats,  and  on  their 
j  imibled  condition ;  to  which  Mr.  Phipsou  replied 
that  the  woodwork  in  the  chancel  was  rearranged 
before  he  was  consulted.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  slight  relief  ornamentation 

j  on  the  woodwork  of  the  screen  was  raised,  Mr. 

I  Phipson  said  the  material  was  mastic,  and  that 
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plaster  moulds  appeared  to  have  been  made,  in 
■n-bich  it  ivas  recast  in  sections  (which  could 
easily  be  detected  at  the  junctions),  and  applied 
to  the  mouldings  -with  shellac. 

Dr.  Raven  called  attention  to  the  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  "Jack  o'  th'  Clock,"  a  painted 
■wooden  mannikin  attired  in  complete  annour  of 
the  early  Jacobean  period.  This  fig^ure  used  to 
stand  in  the  tower  and  strike  the  bell  of  the 
clock,  with  which  he  is  coeval ;  but  -when  the 
tower  arch  was  closed.  Jack  was  removed  to  his 
present  position,  in  the  first  north  bay  of  chan- 
cel. His  duty  nowadays  is  to  give  notice 
■when  the  preacher  is  ready  for  the  organist  to 
commence,  of  which  striking  evidence  was  at 
once  afforded  by  "  Jack,"  who  was  impelled  by 
a  string  in  the  ve.'stry.  Shakespeare  makes 
Richard  II.  complain — 

'  My  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  th'  Clock.' 
The  name  of  these  now  rare  puppets  has  been 
transferred  from  the  celebrated  ones  on  the  great 
clov'i  at  Dijon,  which  were  called  "  Jacque- 
marts."  One  derivation  of  that  word  is  from 
the  Low  Latin,  "  jaccomarchiadus,"  a  coat  of 
mail ;  but  a  more  probable  one  is  from  the 
clockmakers,  Jacques  Marck,  grandfather  and 
descendant,  who  were  hving  in  Dijon  in  1360 
and  1422. 

THOBINGTON     CITCmCH 

Was  the  last  place  visited.  It  was  restored  only 
too  effectually  about  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Blackburn.  The  nave  is 
Late  Norman,  the  most  interesting  featiu'e 
being  the  roimd  tower  ;  this  is  of  rubble  work, 
and  has  a  coiu-se  of  shallow  blank  arcading  some 
2in.  deep,  worked  in  the  rubble  ■without  dres 
sings,  and  on  the  belfiy  stage  Norman  two-Ught 
■windows,  each  with  a  thick  central  cushion- 
capped  shaft,  supporting  a  blind  tympanum 
Above  this  is  a  well-worked  octagonal  parapet 
of  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  panels ;  this  Mr. 
Phipson  considered  a  Jacobean  addition,  while 
Mr.  Brock  pronounced  it  as  Late  Perpendicular, 
and  the  rector,  the  Rev.  T,  Hill,  regarded  the 
work  as  that  referred  to  in  Inchwarden's  accounts 
of  1780.  The  nave  roof  is  a  .specimen  of  Per- 
pendicular open  roof  of  oak,  ■with  angels  sup- 
porting the  principals.  There  is  a  fragment  of 
a  Norman  window  blocked  by  the  south  porch. 
"The  tower  arch  is  filled  by  an  elaborate  pseudo- 
Norman  arch,  with  exaggerated  chevron  and 
lozenge  mouldings,  and  an  inner  member  like 
nothing  ever  designed  piior  to  the  19th  centirry, 
unless  it  were  an  early  specimen  of  perforated 
frilling  to  a  confectioner's  cake.  As  frontispiece 
to  this,  obsciu-ing  the  view  of  the  Early  EngUsh 
arcaded  marble  "font-bowl  in  the  circular  bap- 
tistry, is  an  iron  stove — an  ironmonger's  stock 
pattern,  and  therefore  ■vulgar.  In  the  chiu-ch 
some  discussion  arose,  the  rector  having  claimed 
that  in  the  restoration  much  money  had  been 
expended  by  the  great  family  in  the  parish  (the 
Bences)  ;  they  had  increased  the  accommoda- 
tion by  cutting  away  the  lower  part  of  the  thick 
early  walls  (considered  by  Mr.  Brock  as  Norman, 
but  "by  Mr.  Phipson  as  Late  1.3th  century  work, 
in  which  the  earlier  ■windows  were  reworked), 
and  had  beautified  the  building.  Mr.  Brock 
expressed  the  general  regret  that  the  church  had 
been  so  over-restored,  and  that  money  which  had 
doubtless  been  expended  to  reuder  God's  service 
more  orderly  and  useful,  had  not  been  judiciously 
spent.  He  especially  protested  against  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  walls,  and  the  addition  of  a 
modem-antique  tower  arch,  which,  although  it 
might  be  a  pretty  specimen  of  re^vived  Norman, 
was,  on  the  rector's  admission,  very  different  to 
the  genuine  arch  over  the  toi\'cr  entrance.  Mr. 
Phipson,  after  a  preliininaiy  spar  ■with  Mr. 
Brock  as  to  the  date  of  the  walls,  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  censure  of  this  restoration. 
He  remembered  the  former  church,  -with  small 
plain,  but  very  good,  Norman  tower  arch,  its 
simple  west  window,  and  the  beautiful  east  end, 
and  was  sorry  to  note  the  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  After  some  further  remarks 
of  similar  .severe  character,  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  rectory  lawn,  where  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
mollifying  refreshments  were  offered  by  the 
rector  (who  explained  that  he  came  into  the 
parish  long  subsequent  to  the  restoration  spoken 
of,  and  added  that  he  kacw  notliing  about  archi- 
tecture), assisted  by  some  ladies.  In  returning 
thanks  to  the  clergyman,  who  had  thus  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  the  risitors'  heads,  a  further 
amusing  blunder  was  made  in  expressing  grati- 


tude for  the  trouble  taken  by  Mrs.  Hill,  of  whose 
existence  the  rector  avowed  entire  ignorance. 
[Continued  on  page  229.) 


AN  INCREDIBLE  STORY.* 

SUCH  is  the  title  of  a  cleverly- written  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson,  chairman 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage 
Board,  to  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield,  in  which  the 
writer  recoimts  some  startling  facts  of  mis- 
government,  or  rather  legislative  bimgling.  The 
story  told  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  lesson  to  all  sani- 
tary boards,  and  is  one  that  nearly  all  the  places 
along  the  Thames  Valley  have  realised  to  their 
cost.  They  have  all,  in  obedience  to  the  "  powers 
that  be"  had  first  to  carry  their  sewerage  into 
the  Thames,  and  then  to  discontinue  to  pollute 
the  river  imder  the  pain  of  penalties.  Next 
they  have,  at  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  had  to 
make  expensive  inquiries  and  applications  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to  adopt 
some  scheme  of  irrigation,  filtration  or  chemical 
treatment,  but  have  in  nearly  aU  cases  met  with 
refusal,  and  lastly,  when  they  have  imited  to 
secure  strength,  and  have  obtained  authority, 
have  been  beaten  by  opposition,  and  their  mem- 
bers threatened  by  legal  proceedings  for  the 
expenses  incurred. 

Thus  the  local  boards  have  been  driven  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  are  now  incirrring  severe 
penalties  for  not  obeying  a  law  that  they  cannot 
practically  carry  out.  One  district  after  another 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  has,  Mr.  Nelson 
justly  says,  "produced  schemes  for  obeying  the 
law  which  have  been  impartially  stifled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  when  their  authority 
for  carrying  them  out  was  asked  for.  It  mattered 
nothing  what  the  unfortunate  district  proposed, 
whether  ii-rigation,  downward  filtration,  precipi- 
'  tation,  or  chemical  treatment,  nor  whether  the 
place  of  treatment  was  in  the  district  or  out  of 
the  district,  opponents  always  appeared,  and 
they  always  succeeded  in  preventing  the  local 
authority  carrying  out  its  plans."  To  such 
straits  the  Lower  Thames  VaUey  Board  have 
come.  Kingston,  Richmond,  Kew,  Barnes,  Mort- 
lake,  Esher,  Heston,  and  Isleworth,  have  all 
been  similarly  treated  for  complying  with  the 
law.  In  every  case,  after  inquiries  and  wasted 
expenditure  to  the  ratepayers,  there  has  been 
failiure.  Wimbledon  wanted  an  outlet  for  its 
sewage,  and  Sir  Joseph  Baza'gette  proposed  a 
scheme  of  union  of  all  places  in  the  Th.ames 
Valley,  by  which  the  sewage  was  to  be  taken  to 
Bagshot  Heath,  which  fell  to  the  ground ;  after- 
wards Sui-biton  plucked  up  courage  and  asked 
the  Local  Govenunent  Board  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  including  all  places  between  Windsor  and 
London,  and  that  the  sewage  should  be  taken  to 
an  outfall  near  to  the  sea.  Colonel  Ponsonby  Cox, 
R.E.,  held  an  inquii-y,  overwhelming  evidence 
was  elicited,  showing  that  all  other  modes  of 
disposal  than  that  of  the  river  Thames  had 
failed,  and  he  thereupon  reported  that  a  combina- 
tion of  less  magnitude  should  be  made,  namely, 
of  places  between  Hampton  and  London.  This 
also  fell  to  the  ground  from  the  opposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  a  joint  Sewage  Board. 
Hampton  Wick  and  other  places  were  again 
summoned  by  the  Thames  Conservators  for 
penalties,  and  in  the  former  case  they  amounted 
to  £98,000,  while  the  rateable  value  of  Hampton 
Wick  is  about  £11,000  a  year.  In  this  dilemma 
the  local  board  applied  to  the  Local  Govei-nmcnt 
Board  to  form  a  joint  board  on  Colonel  Cox's 
basis.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Hampton  Wick 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  persistently  fighting, 
and  the  places  between  Hampton  and  London 
were  included,  except  Brentford  and  Twicken- 
ham, which  are  still  left  to  discharge  into  the 
Thames,  the  first  being  an  omission  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  !ind  the  latter  by  pennission 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  penalties  of  the 
local  boards  were  relieved,  and  three  years  was 
given  to  the  joint  board  to  do  the  work.  A 
scheme  propo.sed  by  Colonel  Haywood,  the  City 
engineer,  was  next  resolved  upon,  but  another 
obstacle  then  presented  itself,  namely,  the 
authority  required  to  purchase  land  and  ■n-ater 
rights.  The  Local  Govei-nment  Board  could 
confer  no  power  for  the  latter  rights,  wliich  were 
essential  to  the  scheme.  Parliament  was  >appUed 


to,  the  Bill  was  petitionedj^against  as 
lost  on  a  division. 

This  in  brief  is  Mr.  Nelson's  story,  incredible 
a.s  it  may  appearj  the  best  engineers  and  authori- 
ties were  consiilted,  irrigation  on  land  was 
recommended,  but  ■with  the  above  unfortunate 
repulse.  The  Chairman,  as  a  last  resort,  addi'esses 
himself  to  the  "Head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment," one  who  once  promulgated  the  doctrine 
sanitas  samtatum  omnia  sanitas ;  but  we  may 
inquire  to  what  purpose,  while  the  opponents  of 
the  Joint  Board  are  seeking  to  make  its  members 
personally  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  failure. 
Siurely  if  there  is  a  "head"  over  the  present 
Government  at  all,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Board  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  Parliament. 
But  well  may  the  author  ask  "  Is  it  a  rational 
state  of  things  to  be  told  to  take  our  sewage 
out  of  the  Thames  and  personally  pay  the  costs 
of  failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  legal  powers?" 
Here  are  men  honestly  acting  ■with  a  simple 
desire  to  discharge  a  sanitary  duty  subject  to 
pecimiary  penalties  !  We  can  scarcely  beUevc  it. 


LEOAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Architect  sued  by  his  Stone  Cae'tee.— On 
the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Sheffield  County-Court,  Mr. 
Frederick  Turner,  architectui'al  carver,  sued  Mr. 
E.  M.  Gibbs,  architect,  for  £24  10s.  for  work  done. 
— Mr.  Clegg  for  the  plaiatiff,  and  Mr.  H.  Thomas 
for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  to  execute  a  quantity  of  architectural 
carving  in  front  of  the  shop  premises  in  the  course 
of  erection  in  Fargate,  belonging  to  Mr.  Widdison, 
the  amount  of  his  contract  being  £62  lOs.  Of  this 
sum  £38  had  been  paid  to  the  plaintiff  as  the  work 
progressed,  and  after  the  action  was  brought  £4 
were  paid  into  court. — The  defence  was  that  the 
plaintiff  had  done  the  work  in  an  improper  and  un- 
skilful manner,  and  had  not  turned  out  what  he  was 
understood  to  execute,  ■viz.,  first-class  architectural 
carving.  The  defendant  stated  that  he  h,ad  com- 
plained to  the  plaintiff  several  times  of  the  unwork- 
manlike character  of  the  carviug,  and,  finding  that 
he  did  not  improve,  he  discharged  him.  The 
plaintiff's  claim  included  a  charge  for  models  made 
for  carving,  and  the  answer  to  this  was  that  when 
an  architectural  carver  entered  into  a  contract  to 
execute  carving  the  models  were  included  in  the 
contract  unless  they  were  specially  ordered. — The 
judge  disallowed  the  charge  of  £6  for  models,  and 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £18  10s.  ■with 
costs. 


•  An  Incredible  Story,  told  in  a  Letter  to  the  Higlit  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Bcaconafleld,  Prime  Minister.  London  ;  Jos. 
Truscott  and  Son. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutton  Brailes  was  re- 
opened a  fortnight  since  by  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, after  restoration  imder  Mr.  .Smith,  of 
London.  The  floor  has  been  laid  ■with  encaustic 
tiles,  the  nave  has  new  open  seats  of  pitch  pine ; 
the  new  pulpit,  prayer-desks,  and  seats  for  choir 
are  of  oak,  and  the  Communion-rails  aud  lectern 
are  of  burnished  brass.  An  organ  has  been  placed 
in  the  church,  built  bj'  Hewins,  of  Stratford. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  new  chancel  of  the 
parish  church,  Brinkworth,  was  consecrated.  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  Cheltenham,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mi-.  William 
Jones,  of  Gloucester. 

A  new  museum  of  art  was  opened  on  the  9tli 
inst.  at  Berne.  The  recently  deceased  Duchess  de 
Colouna  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Marcello, 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  has 
by  will  left  all  her  own  works,  as  well  as  a  large 
collection  of  objects  of  art,  to  her  native  canton  of 
Freiburg,  on  condition  that  they  be  kept  in  a 
special  department  of  the  Freiburg  Museum.  This 
to  be  called  the  Mus^e  Colenna,  and  for  its  main- 
tenance the  deceased  lady  has  left  a  sum  of  50,000 
francs. 

New  public  baths  at  Widnes  were  opened  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  style  of  the  buiklin^is 
Renaissance,  and  the  cost  about  £3,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Horton  and  Bridgford,  of 
Manchester,  who  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
Southport  Baths ;  and  the  heating  apparatus  has 
been  supplied,  aud  the  engineeriug  arrangements 
carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  aud  Co., 
of  Manchester.  Mr.  S.  Hogg,  of  Widnes,  ha;3 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  the  sole  contractors 
for  which  were  Messrs.  J,  W.  Carlile  and  Co. 

The  next  few  days  ivill  afford  tourists  and  otliers 
the  last  chance  of  seeing  Haworth  old  church  in  its 
integrity.  The  alter.ations  which  are  to  give  to  its 
interior  an  entirely  new  character  will  bo  com- 
menced in  a  fortnight's  time. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  at  Ha.^by.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of  Stonegate, 
York,  is  the  architect.  The  chapel  is  Byzantine  in 
style.  It  is  faced  with  the  yellow  Sc;irborough 
brick,  ■with  stone  dressings  and  overhanging  roofs. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CITT  OF  LONTJON  SCHOOL. 

We  give  this  ircek  the  side  elevation  and  prin- 
cipal plans  of  the  i^remiated  design  for  the  abore 
building  "which  is  now  being  canied  out  by  its 
authors,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emmanuel,  of 
Finsbury-eircus,  and  of  -which  last  week  we 
gave  the  principal  elevation. 

NEW  EXTEiXCE  LODOE,    MENTIIOEE. 

This  lodge  was  designed  at  the  request  of  Miss 
Hannah  de  Rothschild  (Lady  Kosebery)  to  be 
erected  at  the  new  entrance  gateway  to  the  park, 
from  the  direction  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  The 
general  style  of  the  mansion  (of  which  the  design 
"was  adapted  from  that  of  Wollaton,  Nottingham), 
was  followed,  without  any  close  adherence  in 
detail.  The  lodge  was  purposely  kept  small  and 
unpretending ;  to  be  erected  in  Aueaster  stone, 
of  which  the  house  itself  is  built ;  Mr.  "W".  Niven, 
architect. 

NEWBTEES  PEELHOUSE. 

The  remains  of  this  tower  stand  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  &orebridge  Railway  Station,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  accompanying  drawings  show  a 
restoration  to  what  in  all  probability  it  ori- 
ginaUy  was,  judging  by  the  existing  fragments; 
it  is  built  of  the  stone  of  the  district,  and  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  plans,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  tower,  T\'ith  a  portion  projecting  outwards 
which  held  the  circular  stair.  The  floors  have 
all  disappeared  as  well  as  the  masonry  above  the 
corbel  course,  supporting  the  'parapet  at  eaves 
of  roof.  This  building  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  peelhouses  scattered  all  over  Scotland,  and 
more  particularly  towards  the  south,  and  upon 
the  border  ;  all  present  the  same  characteristics 
as  to  plan  and  general  arrangement  in  the 
interior.  The  whole  space  inside,  as  in  the 
example  before  us,  was  taken  up  on  each  floor  by 
one  apartment ;  the  ground-floor  level  with,  but 
often  some  steps  down  from,  the  ground  outside 
was  used  for  stabling,  or  the  housing  of  cattle, 
and  often  only  communicated  with  the  rooms 
over,  by  a  trap  in  the  floor  above.  This  lower 
floor  was  always  vaulted  with  masonry,  and 
lighted  by  slits,  and  holes  for  shooting  out  of 
were  placed  commanding  the  principal  entrance, 
in  form  outside  like  a  human  eye.  The  first- 
floor  was  the  living-room  where  cooking  took 
place,  meals  were  eaten,  and  was  used  in  general 
as  the  hall  or  common  room  of  the  family.  The 
second-floor  and  the  top  story  opening  out  into 
the  parapets  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  A 
very  common  featui'o  observed  in  the  interior  of 
the  walls  is  a  row  of  corbels,  placed  about  half- 
way up  from  the  floor,  but  whether  to  serve  for 
the  support  of  an  intennediate  floor,  or  only  as  a 
rest  for  a  Ught  partial  flooring  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  stores,  onions,  dried  herbs,  lumber,  iScc, 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  decided.  Recesses  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  frequently  occur,  and 
as  these  are  often  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed,  it 


may  be  surmised  that  the  women  of  the  house 
foimd  here  privacy  for  the  night.  Many  other 
characteristics  might  be  mentioned  all  beaiing 
some  meaning,  and  for  some  use,  and  in  con- 
formity wit  h  the  Scottish  characteristics  of  economy 
and  wariness  ;  in  the  angles  of  the  building  are 
placed  look-out  closets  with  holes  for  observa- 
tion just  large  enough  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 
or  to  shoot  an  arrow,  machicolated  corbel  courses 
supporting  the  parapets  through  the  openings 
of  which  were  discharged  hot  water,  molten  lead, 
and  other  disagreeable  matter  on  the  head  of  the 
unwary  enemy.  The  exterior  presented  the 
usual  features  of  Scottish  architecture,  the  corbie 
steps  very  similar  to  those  in  Normandy,  and 
borrowed,  doubtless,  from  France,  along  with 
turrets  and  other  French  details,  when  Scotland 
was  so  intimately  associated  with  the  French 
nation.  Parapets  run  round  the  entire  building, 
ornamented  with  open  ci'enellations  and  circular 
bartizans  at  the  comers,  with  gurgoyles  or  water 
spouts  at  frequent  intervals  to  cany  off  the  rain 
water ;  the  roof  were  either  of  vaiilted  stone,  or 
constructed  of  wooden  rafters,  covered  with 
heavy  slabs  of  freestone  an  inch  or  two  thick, 
often  laid  diamondwise ;  carving  and  ornament 
is  rarely  found  except,  perhaps,  at  the  haU  fire- 
place, where  is  sometimes  seen — as  at  the  neigh- 
bouring castles  of  Berth  wick,  or  Crichton,  and 
notably  at  Comlungan  Castle,  in  Dimifriesshire — 
fairly  designed  but  rudely  executed  attempts  at 
14th  Century  Gothic  work,  crockets,  and  canopies, 
andfinials,  intermingled  with  shields  bearing  the 
coat-mail  of  the  owner  and  his  wife,  with 
initials,  monograms,  dates,  and  sometimes  quaint 
lettering  in  the  form  of  a  quip,  a  prayer,  or  a 
text  from  Scripture.  In  many  cases  each  floor 
was  barrel-vavdted,  the  vaults  running  alternate 
ways  as  they  rise,  as  at  Preston  Tower,  near 
Prestonpans.  The  dungeon  was  an  important 
place  in  a  Scottish  gentleman's  house  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  named  the  massymore ; 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  very 
good  specimen  being  found  at  the  neighbouring 
Crichton  Castle,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  lauding 
of  the  staii'case,  and  is  just  large  enough  to  hold 
a  man,  access  being  gained  by  a  trap  door  in  the 
roof,  closed  by  a  massive  stone  with  an  iron  ring 
attached,  no  light  and  very  little  air  being 
admitted  to  the  luckless  prisoner.  Newbyres 
tower  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
Borthwicks,  as  their  coat  mail  is  seen  on  a  small 
shield  on  the  staircase  projection  ;  beyond  this 
nothing  of  historical  interest  attaches  itself  to  the 
building. 

OSFOED   POST   OFFICE. 

The  design  we  publish  emanates  from  Her 
Majesty's  OfBce  of  Works,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  E.  G.  Rivers,  surveyor  to  the  board,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  is  now  being 
carried  out.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Symm  and  Co.,  of  Oxford,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Henry  Luff.  On  the  ground 
floor,  to  the  front,  is  the  public  oflice,  a  spacious 
apartment,  14ft.  in  height,  and  to  the  rear  are 
the  postmaster's  room,  sorting  office,  lavatories, 
&c.,  &c.  The  sorting  office  is  60'  0  long,  .38'  0 
wide,  and  1.5ft.  high  to  the  eaves,  having  an 
open  roof,  with  iron  trusses  surmounted  by  a 
lantern.  On  the  basement  are  the  clerks'  retiring 
room,  Idtchen,  heating  apparatus,  and  battery 
rooms.  The  first  floor  -will  be  occupied  by  the 
telegraph  department,  the  instrument  room  being 
directly  over  the  public  office.  The  second  floor 
wUl  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  caretaker  and 
store-rooms.  Tlie  materials  employed  are,  for 
the  walling,  white  bricks  of  Weal  manufacture, 
and  ChUmark  stone  for  the  facework  of  the 
principal  portion  of  the  building.  The  columns 
to  the  front  entrance  are  of  Ross  of  Mull  granite. 
The  fittings  of  the  public  office,  also  the  dado 
and  doors  wUl  be  of  pitch  pine.  The  pubUc 
office  and  entrance  lobby  will  have  enriched 
ceilings  in  plaster.  Ventilation  is  effected  by 
means  of  flues  in  the  walls,  which  admit  air 
from  the  outside  at  about  the  floor  level  and 
discharge  it  into  the  rooms  at  a  height  of  about 
7ft.  from  the  floor.  Vitiated  air  is  draivn  off 
from  the  public  office  and  rooms  above  by  means 
of  separate  flues  which  communicate  with  a 
ventilating  turret  fixed  in  the  roof  space,  in 
which  thr^e  circular  rows  of  gas  burners  will  be 
fixed,  thus  affording  ample  means  of  extracting 
the  foul  air  during  damp  cold  weather.  The 
public  office,  sorting  office,  and  instioiment  room 
will  be  heated  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes  and 
coils.  The  public  office  and  postmaster's  room 
will  have  a  fireproof  floor  of  Dennett's  construc- 
tion. 


ST.    MICHAEL  S    KOJIAN    CATHOLIC    CHirECH,     NEAE 
WIDXES,    UiJN'CASHIEE. 

This  church,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
this  week,  is  situated  at  Ditton  Hall,  near 
Widnes,  Lancashire,  and  is  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Heniy  Clutton,  9,  Spring-gardens 
(late  of  9,  New  Burlington-street,  W.,)  at  a  cost 
of  about  £20,000.  Externally,  the  edifice  is  faced 
"n-ithlocalred  sandstone  fromthe  Rainhill  quarries. 
The  ashlaring  is  in  straight  conrses,  varying 
from  7  to  13iin.  in  height.  It  has  a  batted  face, 
and  the  beds  and  joints  are  finely  worked,  set 
with  a  close  joint,  and  afterwards  raked  out. 
The  dressings  are  veiy  carefully  worked,  and 
have  a  rubbed  face.  All  the  gutters  and  down 
pipes  are  of  lead.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Bangor  Countess  slating.  Internally,  the  stone 
used  is  Corsham.  The  shafts  of  the  arcading  at 
the  east  end  and  in  the  chancel  are  of  Emperor's 
red  marble.  The  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  are  covered  with  oak  boarding 
in  narrow  widths.  The  two  folding  doors  in  the 
tower  entrance  are  of  teak,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  open  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
other  doors  are  of  oak.  The  fittings  to  the  doors, 
the  saddle  bars  to  windows,  and  cross  to  tower, 
are  executed  in  gun-metal.  The  floor,  together 
with  the  steps,  is  paved  with  rubbed  York  stone, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  under  the  seats, 
which  has  a  boarded  floor.  The  seats  have  been 
placed  in  the  nave  only,  the  aisles  being  utilised 
for  altars.  The  whole  of  the  above  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Albert  Kimberley,  of 
Banbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Burton  being  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 


COMPETITIONS. 

BltthMecha:mcs'  Ixsihute. — The  Mechanics' 
Institution  committee  last  week  finished  their 
inspection  of  twenty-four  plans,  which  were 
submitted  for  competition  for  the  prize  of  £2.5, 
offered  by  them  for  the  best  plan  and  .specifica- 
tion. The  successful  competitor  proved  to  be 
Mr.  James  Hogg,  architect.  Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle. 

OvEE  Daewen  Town  Halt,  Competition. — 
We  are  requested  by  Messrs.  Tait  and  Langham, 
of  Leicester,  to  state  that  though  amongst  the 
architects  invited  to  compete,  they  did  not  sub- 
mit a  design. 

Gloucestek  Asylum  Competition. — ^We  have 
since  ascertained  that  the  design  "Glory  of 
Glevum,"  to  which,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
honourable  mention  was  awarded  conjointly 
with  "  L^tilitas,"  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dawes,  of  Manchester. 


CHIPS. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  buildings  for 
Queen  Ehzabeth's  Grammar  School,  Faversham, 
took  place  last  week ;  the  Very  Eeverend  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  (the  chairman  of  the  governors)  pre- 
siding at  the  liuicheon.  The  buildings  comprise 
day  and  boarding  schools  and  master's  residence, 
and  have  been  erected  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  at 
a  cost  of  £.5,700.  Mr.  Lewis  Shrubsole,  of  Favers- 
ham, has  been  sole  contractor,  and  Mr.  T.  Ware 
clerk  of  works.  Mr.  James  Ledingham,  of  Brad- 
ford, has  been  the  architect,  from  whose  designs 
and  under  whose  superintendence  the  works  have 
been  canied  out. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  considerable  additions  to 
the  Eggars  Free  Grammar  School,  Alton,  consisting 
of  new  schoolroom  and  classroom  with  dormitories 
over.  The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1641, 
and  wUl  be  thoroughly  remodelled.  The  whole  to 
he  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
mtendeuceof  Mr.  AUred  H.  Tiltman,  A.R.I.BA., 
of  22,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Anstey  Manor  House,  near  the  above,  is  also  being 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tiltman. 

New  board  schools,  Bedminster-down,_  Bristol, 
have  been  opened.  They  consist  of  a  mixed  school- 
room and  two  classrooms,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 130  hoys  and  gii'ls,  besides  a  separate  de- 
partment for  70  iuf.auts.  The  walls  are  built  of 
18in.  brickwork,  the  roofs  are  covered  in  with 
Roman  tiles,  and  the  mtemal  woodwork,  including 
the  roof  timbers,  is  stained  and  varnished.  Mr. 
John  Crick,  the  contractor,  has  executed  the  whole 
from  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford,  architect,  of  Broad-street, 
Bristol. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  development  of  their 
business,  Messrs,  Green  and  King  have  determined 
to  rebuild  their  premises  at  100,  New  Bond-street, 
and  have  accordingly,  for  the  time,  removed  from 
here  to  Nos.  370  and  372,  Edgware-road,  where 
their  principal  factory  is  situated. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL   CONGRESS  AT 
YARMOUTH  AND  NORWICH. 

[Continued  from  pcKje  215.) 

SATURDAY. 

The  morning-  was  devoted  to  a  second  peram- 
bulation of  the  town,  and  the  afternoon  to  a 
■visit  to  Gorleston. 

ST.    NICHOLAS   PAEISH   CHTTECn, 

originally  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  Benedictine 
priory,  was  the  first  place  visited.  The  church 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  wider  (110ft. 
across  nave  and  aisles)  and  covering  a  larger 
area  than  any  other  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  gi'eat  size  and  cruciform  plan  give  the  edifice 
a  certain  dignity,  but  the  lowness  of  the  lines  of 
building  as  compared  with  their  breadth,  the 
debased  character  of  most  of  the  fenestration, 
and  the  scantiness  and  coarseness  of  ornamental 
details  deprive  it  to  a  large  extent,  whether 
viewed  within  or  without,  of  the  charms  of 
dignity  and  proportion.  The  central  external 
featm-c  is  a  modern  wooden  and  lead  spire, 
clumsy  in  its  lines  and  somewhat  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. The  best  point  of  view  is  at  the  west 
front,  which  is  of  good  Early  English  character, 
showing  a  narrow  nave,  flanked  by  a  much 
wider  aisle  on  either  side,  with  well-moulded 
lancet  lights  in  each  ;  between  and  beyond  the 
gables  are  octagonal  tiu-rets,  with  pinnacles, 
sen-ing  to  break  up  the  broad  masses.  Large  as 
the  edifice  is,  traces  of  proposed  additions  are 
evident  adjoining  the  walls  in  many  places. 
Beyond  the  west  front  are  fragments  of  what  was 
to  have  been  a  grand  architectural  conception  of 
a  new  masking  facade  of  central  tower  with 
shallow  west  turrets  and  transepts,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  be 
erected  on  the  old  foimdations.  Again  on  the 
faces  of  the  south  transept,  excavations  have 
justbeenmade  revealing  within  elaborate  panelled 
and  arcaded  screen  front  of  Heni-y  YII.  time, 
three  lowopenings,  corresponding  with  rectangu- 
lar buildings  out.side  and  adjoining  the  south 
chancel  aisle.  Astothese  some cUseussion  occurred, 
Dr.  Raven  contending  that  they  formed  a  Late 
chapter-house,  Jlr.  Brock  and  others  regarding 
it  merely  as  the  vestry,  coeval  with  the  Late  Per- 
pendicular pauelUng,  though  they  have  com- 
municated with  the  chiu-ch.  Within,  St.  Nicholas 
has  a  depressed  but  very  spacious  appearance. 
The  south  aisle  and  nave  have  been  inclosed 
within  recent  times  under  one  waggon  vault  of 
immense  span.  In  the  south  choir  aisle  are  re- 
mains of  Decorated  sedilia  and  an  aimibry.  The 
choir  is  of  three  bays,  but  the  whole  east  end  is 
new,  theoriginalonehavingfalleninlTSJ.  In  the 
usual  position  are  very  elaborate  sedilia.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  are  five  canopied  stalls  of 
well  developed  Early  EngUsh  character,  of  oak. 
The  design  is  very  graeefid,  and  well  executed. 
These  stalls  have  been  designed  by  llr.  J.  P.  Sed- 
don,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
as  architect  for  the  church,  were  illiostrated  in  the 
BuTLDixG  News  a  few  years  since,  and  are 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
choir  when  funds  permit.  The  north  and 
south  chancel  aisles  have  the  bare  oaken  rafters 
of  a  simple  waggon  vault  without  any  attempt 
at  decorative  treatment,  and  when  the  needful 
structural  repairs  are  executed  these  deserve 
early  attention.  There  is  a  Jacobean  font  and 
cover,  and  amongst  the  monimients  are  sepul- 
chral recesses,  one  to  a  prior,  and  a  Perpendi- 
cular one  for  a  FastoHe  of  Caister.  We  have 
not  space  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  many  points 
of  interest  in  this  huge  church,  but  may  notice 
in  passing  a  singular  revoh-ing  reading  desk  now 
lying  unused  in  the  south  transept.  Within  a 
massive  stand  is  himg  an  immense  wheel  over 
six  feet  high.  Six  wide  and  well-b.alanced 
shelves  are  fitted  on  the  principle  of  the  floats  on 
a  water-wheel,  so  that  by  turning  the  wheel  on 
a  rack  and  pinion  movement  a  fresh  set  of  books, 
opened  at  the  place  of  the  next  lesson  or  collect, 
can  be  brought  within  view  of  the  preaching 
minister.  The  idea  might  be  utilised  in  a  Hbrary, 
^ihere  it  would  prove  convenient  in  compiling 
from  or  comparing  many  volumes. 

Ap.aperwasreadin  the  nave  by  the  Yen.  jVrch- 
deacon  Neville,  of  Norwich.  No  one  who^-isitsthis 
church  can  fail  to  be  struck,  not  only  by  the 
vast  dimensions  of  the  buQding,  but  also  by  its 
ingenuity  of  form  and  arrangement.  I'robably 
m  no  church  in  England  are  the  aisles  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  size  of  the  nave,  and  in  few 
churches  is  an  equal  opportunity  aft'ordcd  for 
studying  the  various  styles  from  the  Conquest  to 


the  Reformation.  Herbert  de  Losinga,  the  fii'st 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  commenced  the  ereclion  of 
this  church  in  1101,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1119.  The  original  church,  according  to  the 
author,  was  in  the  foi-m  of  a  Lutiu  cross,  with  a 
central  tower,  a  nave  101ft.  by  2ift.  wide, 
transepts,  each  of  equal  width  with  the  nave, 
and  chancel.  All  that  building,  except  the 
central  tower,  had  been  swept  away  by  successive 
alterations,  and  to  this  tower  has  been  added  a 
belfry-stage,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century,  afterwards  surmounted  by  a  spire  ; 
the  Norman  piers  were  cased  at  a  later  period, 
and  the  arches  considerably  raised,  but  the  core 
of  Herbert's  tower  remains,  and  on  its  outer  face, 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  south  transept,  the  old 
Norman  arcading,  with  bOlet  moidding  above, 
may  still  be  seen.  (The  same  arcading  has  been 
reproduced  on  the  three  other  sides.)  When 
examined  in  1S62  the  great  wooden  pUes  on 
which  the  tower  stands  were  foimd  to  be 
undecayed,  and  strong  as  when  first  driven 
into  the  sand,  nearly  eight  centuries  ago. 
This  tower  has  ever  determined  the  form  and 
character  of  the  church  ;  it  has  ruled  the  width 
of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and,  while  ex- 
pansions have  been  made  in  all  directions,  the 
tower  has  ever  tended  to  depress  the  elevation  of 
the  church.  During  the  reign  of  King  John 
the  church,  now  insufficient  for  the  population, 
was  rebuilt.  The  fact  that  no  trace  of  Norman 
architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  nave  columns 
indicates  that  the  earlier  nave  had  no  aisles. 
The  outer  walls  of  nave  were  removed  and  a  new 
nave  of  eight  bays  constructed ;  extending  west- 
ward to  its  present  length.  At  the  same  time 
two  narrow  lean-to  aisles  were  built,  each  13ft. 
wide.  The  stone  stringcourse  which  received 
the  timbers  of  these  lean-to  roofs  and  the  corbels 
and  eaves  courses  of  the  nave  above  may  still  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  solid  ashlar  work  at  the  west 
end,  with  the  quoins  marking  where  the  aisles 
terminated.  The  nave  columns  are  alternately 
octagonal,  circuLar,  and  clustered,  and  Sir  GUbert 
Scott  considered  that  the  character  of  the  work 
exactly  agreed  with  the  tradition  that  this  part 
of  the  church  was  carried  out  during  the  reign  of 
King  John.  The  nave  was  then  terminated  by  a 
bold  doorway,  and  above  was  a  triplet  of  lancet 
windows,  the  gable  being  flanked  by  two  staircase 
pinnacles,  each  TOft.inheight.  Theexact  length  of 
the  chancel  of  the  King  John  church  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  the  first  bay  of  present  chancel, 
with  the  respond  of  the  first  pillars,  are  of  the 
same  date  as  the  nave ;  and  we  can  decide 
where  the  high  altar  stood.  Within  ."iO  years 
after  the  nave  was  lengthened,  and  the  lean-to 
aisles  added,  it  was  decided  ag.ain  to  increase 
the  accommodation,  by  buflding  the  great  aisles, 
first  of  the  nave,  and  soon  afterwards  of  the 
chancel  also.  Two  causes  led  to  this — the 
development  of  the  fishing  trade,  and  the  cus- 
tom now  introduced  of  erecting  private  side 
chapels,  either  for  guilds  or  mortuary  purposes. 
As  many  as  20  chapels  are  said  to  have  been  en- 
closed witliin  the  aisles  of  the  n.ave  and  chancel, 
and  the  remains  of  the  chapel  at  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  nave,  and  that  in  a  similar  position 
to  chancel  (more  within  the  temporary  vessel) 
will  show  how  riclily  they  were  decorated. 
Traces  of  wall-painting,  in  the  north  aisle  of 
chancel,  indicates  the  position  of  Thomas  a 
Becket's  chapel.  In  1S47,  when  the  pews  were 
removed  from  the  south  aisle,  which,  since  the 
Commonwealth,  had  been  used  for  the  parish 
church,  the  traces  of  the  wooden  partitions  by 
which  these  chapels  were  formed  are  said 
to  have  been  plainly  discernible  on  the  wall ; 
even  the  doorways,  with  their  images,  in 
some  places  remained  perfect.  Unfortu- 
nately no  record  of  the  exact  position  of  these 
partitions  was  made  ;  the  wall  was  replastered, 
and  aU  evidence  of  their  existence  lost.  The 
great  aisles,  erected  in  Henry  III.'s  reign, 
were  40ft.  clear  in  width,  just  three  times  as 
wide  as  their  predecessors ;  they  brought  the 
chm-ch  into  the  three-gabled  forni,  but  the  new 
roofs  were  enormously  in  exce.=s  of  that  of  the 
nave.  Two  flanking  pinnacles  were  repeated  at 
the  angles  of  the  new  aisles  in  correspondence 
with  the  existing  ones  next  nave,  with  the  eri- 
dent  intention  to  bring  the  western  front  into 
harmony.  Professor  WiUis  has  noticed  that  the 
abled  j  unction  of  the  aisles  would  allow  the 
enlargement  to  proceed  without  interruption  to 
the  services.  It  has  not  been  preWously  observed 
that  the  new  ground  inclosed  had  previously 
been  a  churchyard,  and  the  builders  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  malung  use  of  stone  coffins  and  monu- 


mental slabs  as  building  materials.  In  rebuild- 
ing the  south-west  pinnacle  and  the  west  gable 
of  south  aisle  in  1871,  at  least  30  of  these  stones 
were  discovered — in  some  cases  stone  coffins  had 
been  cut  in  half,  and  built  bottom  upwards  into 
the  staircase,  so  as  to  form  at  once  a  riser 
and  a  step.  It  was  probably  the  continued 
desecration  of  the  churchyard,  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  led  a  lady,  named  Sibilla  Flath,  to 
erect  a  calvary  into  which  the  disturbed  remains 
might  be  collected  and  interred.  The  two  aisles 
are  said  by  William  of  Worcester  to  have  been 
commenced  in  1251.  Probably  within  thirty 
years  after  the  building  of  the  nave  aisles,  those 
of  the  chancel  were  added.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  latter  were  consecrated  in  1286  by  Bishop 
Middleton,  and  if  so  the  two  heads  which  ter- 
minate the  di'ipstone  over  the  great  eastern 
windows  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  represent  the 
reigning  King  Edward  I.  and  Middleton,  then 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  extension  eastward  of 
the  chancel  was  probably  of  the  same  date.  The 
second  bay  of  chancel  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
wall,  the  arch  not  being  built  from  the  ground 
but  roughly  fiUed  in.  The  chancel  and  its  aisles 
have  angle  turrets,  but  of  diiferent  form  and 
height  from  those  of  the  western  front.  A  fourth 
and  very  remarkable  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
enlargement  of  this  church  is  now  reached.  The 
aisles  both  of  nave  and  chancel  blocked  up 
windows  above  the  arch  of  the  gable  at  the 
point  where  they  meet  the  transepts.  These  closed 
windows  prove  that  when  it  was  determined  to 
enlarge  the  aisles  no  care  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  enlarge  the  transepts,  and  the  effect 
must  have  been  most  extraordinary.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  defect  was  remedied  witliin  the 
decade  1320 — 30.  The  tower  arches  were  then 
raised,  and  the  Decorated  capitals  in.serted;  the 
transepts  heightened  and  extended  to  their  pre- 
sent dimensions.  Externally  they  were  supported 
at  the  angles  by  flanking  turrets,  and  a  beaut'ful 
door,  the  most  perfect  in  proportions  that  the 
church  possesses,  was  opened  in  the  south  tran- 
sept. It  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Fastolfe  vault.  Indications  of  the  original  tran- 
septs may  still  be  seen  in  the  two  arches  which 
open  into  aisles  of  nave  and  chancel.  Except 
one,  raised  at  a  later  date,  they  are  aU  unduly 
depressed.  The  eastern  arch  of  the  south  tran- 
sept is  splayed  and  singularly  deformed ;  the 
western  arch  is  imcommon,  for  it  forms  a  simple 
semicircle.  This  arch  has  much  perplexed  the 
ecclesiologists ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  under 
whose  advice  the  more  recent  alterations  have 
been  carried  out,  supposes  that  the  jamb  ad- 
joining the  tower  and  half  of  the  narrow  arch  of 
the  earlier  .south  aisle  were  preserved,  and  that 
in  order  to  accommodate  these  a  large  semi- 
circular arch  was  turned  ;  he  also  thinks  that  in 
each  transept  either  two  bays  were  tirmed  into 
one,  or  else  that  narrow  arches  gave  place 
to  -ndder  ones.  We  now  come,  not  to  en- 
largement, but  to  decoration.  TVTiatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  original  roof 
of  nave  south  aisle  it  is  certain  thiit  a  line  of 
carved  bosses,  bearing  emblazoned  shields,  was 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  These  shields,  which  are 
arranged  in  order  at  the  ridge  line  of  the  roof, 
are  of  very  great  interest.  They  contain  the 
banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  then  the  two-headed 
eagle  of  Austria,  next  the' shield  of  Edward  III., 
introducing  for  the  first  time  the  lilies  of  France 
into  the  anus  of  England,  then  the  shields  of  four 
of  his  sons,  those  of  John  of  Bedford  and  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Bishop  Speneer,_  of 
Norwich,  and  those  of  leading  county  families 
follow.  The  coloured  scrolls,  which  are  an 
exact  reproduction  of  wall  paintings,  discovered 
in  1871,  when  the  south  aisle  was  restored,  are 
pronounced  by  Mr.  G.ambier  Parry  to  have  been 
executed  between  1150  and  1308,  and  were  there- 
fore painted  when  the  aisle  was  buUt.  In  1330 
additional  space  was  required  for  the  side 
chapels,  wliieh  continn.illy  were  increasing  in 
Dxunber,  and  a  new  extension  of  the  nave  and 
ai.sles,  ■!7ft.  westward,  was  conuuenced  and  car- 
ried up  to  a  considerable  height.  Two  western 
towers,  with  a  gateway  10ft .  in  width,  formed  p.art 
of  the  design.  This  work,  which  was  called  the 
Bachelors'  Aisle,  progressed  slowly,  and  in  1 349 
came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of 
the  Black  Death,  which  carried  off  7,052  of  the 
townspeople.  Mr.  Seddon  remarks  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  the  intended  design  of  this 
extraordinary  work,  which  was  never  attached 
to  the  main  building.  The  irregularity  and  want 
of  symmetiy  are  peculiar,  while  the  scale  is  great, 
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and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  scheme 
proved  a  failui'e.  Shortly  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Tvave  of  Church  Restoration  transformed 
the  windows  of  the  aisles  and  transepts.  At  the 
Reformation  the  church  suffered  frightfully. 
The  .side  chapels  were  demolished,  the  plate  sold, 
the  roodloft  taken  down,  the  magnificent  reredos 
destroyed.  In  1551  the  sepulchral  brasses  were 
sent  to  London  and  sold  for  weights.  In  1560 
even  the  gravestones  were  taken  out  of  the 
churchyard,  and  shipped  to  Newcastle  to  be 
turned  into  grindstones.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  turret  of  south  aisle  of  chancel  is 
said  to  have  fallen,  and  crashed  the  roof  and  part 
of  wall.  Wooden  windows  of  Tudor  style  were 
inserted.  These  were,  unhappily,  replaced  in 
stone  about  25  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  chm-ch  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  A  brick  wall  was  built  across 
the  eastern  arches  of  the  tower  and  the 
two  transepts.  The  chancel  was  assigned 
to  the  Independents ;  a  door  was  cut  by 
them  through  the  canopied  tomb  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  the  seating  altered  for  their 
accommodation.  Although  the  altar  had  been 
replaced  at  the  east  end  in  1G45,  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian who  saw  the  church  in  1847  at  once 
recognised  the  arrangement  of  the  kirk.  In 
180.3  the  old  spire,  ISCft.  in  height,  was  taken 
down.  The  present  sph-e  was  erected  in  1806, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  enabling 
the  Corporation  to  levy  for  the  repairs  of  the 
chiu'ch  a  rate  of  Is.  per  chaldron  on  all  coal 
imported  into  the  town.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tower,  which  had  been  reported  unsound,  was 
pierced  on  all  its  sides  to  receive  cast-iron 
girders,  while  the  gable  of  the  south  transept 
was  attached  to  the  tower  by  a  long  iron  chain. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  coal-rate  was  spent  on 
plastering  the  church,  so  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  Yarmouth,  that  if  a  man  was  out  of 
work  he  must  be  put  to  plastering  the  chiu'oh. 
The  Bachelor's  Aisle  was  taken  down  to  forma 
foundation  for  works  at  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and  the  extreme  point  of  vandalism  was  reached 
when  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  destroy  the 
chancel  aisles  and  use  the  material  for  the  repair 
of  the  rest  of  the  chiu'ch.  Since  1847  many  of 
these  disfigurements  have^been  removed.  The 
galleries  have  been  cleared  away,  the  columns 
in  the  nave  replaced,  the  chancel  arches  opened, 
and  the  chancel  restored  to  its  old  proportions. 
The  tower  has  been  thoroughly  strengthened, 
and  now  would  easily  bear  a  spire  of  the  original 
height.  The  south  aisle  has  been  re-roofed,  its 
west  front  restored,  and  its  magnificent  window 
opened  out.  Jluch  remains  to  be  done :  the 
south  transept  to  be  secured,  the  chancel  aisles 
to  be  re-roofed,  a  new  spire  to  be  erected,  and 
other  works  to  be  carried  out,  before  the  mutUation 
of  centuries  can  be  effaced  and  the  church  brought 
back  to  the  splendour  which  it  once  possessed. 
Mr.  Brock  said  this  church  was  a  conglomerate 
mass  which  required  much  study  before  the  out- 
line of  the  original  core  and  the  processes  of 
enlargement  could  be  clearly  ascertained.  The 
first  structui-e  of  1119,  if  of  the  ordinaiy  type, 
was  a  Norman  structure,  having  three  aisles  ter- 
minating in  apses,  probably  both  at  eastern  and 
western  ends,  judging  from  the  few  fragments 
whichhadbcenfoimd.  It  seemed  so  extraordinary 
that  this  Noiinau  nave  should  have  been  entii'ely 
removed  and  rebuilt  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury that  one  was  led  to  question  whether  such 
a  nave  really  existed  or  was  merely  contemplated. 
They  were  confronted  by  a  second  difficulty, 
that  within  fifty  years  two  other  changes  were 
made  in  a  comparatively  new  building.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  was  earher  than  the  western  portion,  and  in 
support  of  this  he  referred  to  a  doorway  just  im- 
covered  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  which  was 
of  earlier  character  than  another  doorway  to  the 
north  of  crossing,  though  both  were  of  Early 
English  character.  Before  the  great  aisles  were 
completed  the  transepts  were,  he  considered, 
thrown  out,  and  this  might  be  traced  on  the  south 
side,  where  a  clerestory  window  in  transept  of 
about  1220  had  been  blocked  by  the  extension  of 
the  aisle.  The  west  window  of  aisle  agreed  very 
well  with  the  assigned  date,  1271.  His  impres- 
sion was  that  much  of  this  work  of  Early 
English  character,  both  to  nave  and  its  broad 
aisles,  was  done  by  the  same  hand,  and  one  proof 
was  that  the  necking  represented  on  the  doorway 
at  the  west  end  of  nave  and  that  on  one  to  the 
north-west  of  the  third  pier  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. One  of  the  most  interesting  works  was  the 
Bachelors'  Aisle  commenced  at  the  west  end,  in 


1330,  and  stopped  18  years  afterwards.  What 
could  have  been  the  object  of  such  an  addition  to 
an  already  immense  building  ?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  felt  as  disproportionate  that  the  side 
aisles  shoidd  bo  broader  and  larger  than  the 
central  nave.  The  inhabitants  of  flat  coimtries 
always  had  strong  desires  to  erect  lofty  adjuncts 
to  their  buildings,  which  might  be  seen  from 
afar ;  this  was  the  case  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
whole  Fen  district,  and  the  nimierous  lofty  and 
still  unfinished  towers  in  the  localities  visited 
during  the  congress  afforded  examples  of  this 
ambition.  Possibly,  as  a  result  of  the  works 
at  Ely  Cathedral,  there  was  at  this  period 
a  disposition  to  revert  to  the  old  Saxon 
plan  of  a  central  tower,  and  another,  or 
even  two,  at  the  west  end,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Wymondham,  and  St.  Benet's-at- 
Hobne.  Of  this  Bachelor's  aisle  the  founda- 
tions remained,  and  showed  a  very  massive  and 
exact  square  in  centre,  with  wings  ending  in 
thick  octagonal  masses.  Considering  how  large 
was  this  square  block  as  compared  with  that 
occupied  by  the  central  tower,  they  could  only 
conclude  from  the  basement  plan  that  a  lofty 
campanile  was  proposed  to  be  flanked  with 
lateral  wings  and  turrets,  which  would  act  as 
gigantic  buttresses.  Such  an  idea  was  carried 
out  at  Ely,  at  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury.  On  this 
work  being  stopped  by  the  Black  Death  in  1349, 
the  portion  which  had  been  erected  to  a  height 
of  60ft.  was  never  again  proceeded  with. 
Another  plan  was  adopted  to  add  dignity  to  the 
church.  Already  the  low  Norman  tower  had 
been  raised  by  an  additional  story  in  the 
13th  century,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
disproportionate,  even  if  it  had  in  addi- 
tion a  spire  of  moderate  height.  The  14th 
century  builders  erected  a  wood  and  lead 
spire  rising  to  a  total  height  of  ISOft.  from 
ground ;  that  feature  was  unfortunately  removed 
about  seventy  years  since,  and  replaced  by  the  pre- 
sent clumsy  spire.  The  great  alterations  made  to 
the  tower  arches  by  these  Decorated  builders  could 
be  easily  detected.  Two  arches  had  been 
strengthened  to  carry  the  Early  Enghsh  stage, 
and  now  the  other  two  were  similarly  treated  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  spire.  He  had  been  asked 
where  thechapel  referred  to  as  that  of  St.  Mary  of 
Arneburgh  stood.  He  would  suggest  that  it  was 
at  east  end  of  chancel,  for  in  no  other  place  could 
a  building  described  as  baring  had  "  a  vaulted 
roof  and  dovecot  above ' '  have  avoided  blocking 
up  Ughts.  The  three  arches  in  the  south  aisle 
appear  to  have  been  closets  in  an  eastern  vestry. 
He  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Such  a  work  in  a 
building  of  this  size  was  a  testimony  to  the  zeal, 
energy,  and  self-sacrifice  of  aU  living  in  the 
town,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  expend  auy  of  the 
money  contributed  in  such  a  spirit  otherwise  than 
in  the  most  judicious  manner.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  north  aisle  with  something 
corresponding  with  the  south  aisle  as  re-roofed, 
to  rebuild  the  south  transept,  replacing  the 
genuine  Perpendicular  insertions  with  modern 
Early  English  windows,  and  to  take  out  the  aisle 
windows  and  make  all  uniform.  These  proposals 
amounted  to  an  entire  remodelUng  of  the  ex- 
terior. The  north  aisle  roof  was  ancient  and 
might  be  put  in  repair,  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
it  altered,  and  still  more  so  to  see  it  treated  as  the 
southern  had  been  done.  He  regarded  the  throw- 
ing the  south  aisle  and  roof  into  one  span  as  a  grave 
mistake.  Though  the  Perpendicular  wiadow 
in  the  south  transept  was  not  elegant,  yet  it  was 
a  part  of  its  history,  and  the  alteration  would 
consist  in  replacing  that  which  had  a  real  mean- 
ing with  something  doubtless  more  beautiful, 
but  at  best  mere  fancy.  It  was  j)roposed  to 
bring  all  to  the  character  of  work  about  1250, 
but  he  submitted  that  the  old  tracery  formerly 
in  the  east  window  had  approached  the  Flowing 
Decorated,  and  would  not  agree  with  that  date. 
This  proposal  to  bring  aU  the  work  in  the  church 
to  one  date  was  not  one  which  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Mediaeval  builders  ;  it  wo\dd 
destroy  the  records  of  the  changes  which  made 
the  building  so  interesting,  and  the  structural 
alterations  would  still  be  apparent  in  places,  and 
would  not  harmonise.  The  money  that  had  been  so 
generously  given  would  have  been  much  better 
spent  in  acting  upon  the  golden  jirinciple  of  con- 
servative restoration — simply  to  repair',  and  not 
to  introduce  new  work,  and  in  rebuilding  the 
central  spire  as  it  existed  prior  to  1806.  He 
trusted  these  arguments  woiild  be  tested  by  the 
aid  of  reason — if  his  views  were  wrong,  reject 
them ;  if  right,  follow  the  conclusions  logically 


enforced.  Although  he  felt  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  line  to  be  adopted  in  this  restoration, 
he  had  no  personal  feeling  towards  his  profes- 
sional brother  engaged  in  it,  except  that  of  high 
admiration  for  the  work  Mr.  Seddon  had  carried 
out  here  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  altogether 
the  architect  who  was  responsible  for  schemes 
of  restoration  and  the  form  they  took;  he  had 
Hmself  smarted  imder  the  feeling  that  an  archi- 
tect was  often  influenced  by  members  of  a 
committee  to  do  what,  if  free,  he  would  not 
attempt. 

Mr.  Lambert  expressed  strong  doubts  that 
gravestones  could  be  worked  up  as  millstones, 
Neville  and  inquired  as  to  their  grit ;  Ai-chdeacon 
Neville  said  that  Manship,  the  old  historian  of 
Yarmouth,  was  his  authority  for  the  statement. 
Mr.  Morgan  mentioned  the  great  number  of 
guilds  which  once  existed  in  Yarmouth,  and  re- 
minded members  that  besides  being  the  trade 
associations  and  religious  societies  of  the  day, 
guilds  in  some  cases  discharged  the  functions  of 
sick  and  fimeral  clubs.  The  various  buildings  of 
interest  in  the  town  not  seen  on  Monday  were  then 
visited  under  Dr.  Raven's  genial  leadership,  the 
iirst  being  the  Prior^s  Man,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  parish  church,  a  nearly  perfect  portion  of 
the  Benedictine  monasteiy.  It  was  restored  at 
the  cost  of  the  corporation  in  1852,  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill,  and  now 
lodges  the  national  schools.  The  great  hall 
remains  entirely  perfect ;  it  fonns  the  east  end 
of  the  buildings,  is  about  60ft.  by  30ft.,  and  has 
several  much  dilapidated  windows  of  Late 
Decorated  character,  and  a  restored  plain 
hammer-beam  roof,  with  ordinary  collars  and 
braces  above  the  principals.  At  the  west  end  is 
the  carved  stone  screen  of  almost  Flamboyant 
character  which  once  dirided  the  hall  from  the 
buttery  and  kitchen,  and  now  leads  to  more 
modernised  school  buildings  of  two  stories. 
The  Star  Hotel,  on  the  quay,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Association,  was  also  visited.  It  is  an 
Elizabethan  merchant's  mansion  on  the  quay, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Bradshaw  family, 
and  still  contains  a  wide  staircase,  with  good 
balusters,  low  risers,  and  much  worn  treads, 
much  panelling  and  wainscoting,  all  in  black 
oak ;  and  in  the  kitchen,  once  the  banqueting- 
room,  are  remains  of  a  handsome  pendent 
ceiling  and  mullioued  windows.  They  also 
entered  the  residence  of  Mr.  Christmas,  Market- 
road,  where  they  inspected  a  large  collection  of 
oil  paintings,  old  china,  and  other  curiosities  of 
which  Mr.  Christmas  is  the  possessor,  occupying 
.several  large  rooms,  erected  in  the  garden  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  collection. 
St.  George's  Church,  \miii  in  1712-15,  was  next 
iaspected.  It  is  a  heavy  Early  Georgian  struc- 
ture of  brick,  with  wooden  turret  on  tower, 
roimd-headed  windows,  plastered  domical 
vault,  open  lantern,  wooden  piers,  ponderous 
pidpit,  with  the  original  massive  sounding-board, 
heavy  enough,  should  it  fall,  to  kUl  the  soundest 
divine,  and  high  pews  of  the  period.  The 
Tollhouse,  a  small  quaint  building  in  Middle- 
gate-street,  was  the  last  building  seen.  It  seems 
to  have  been  built  in  accordance  ■with  a  charter 
granted  by  King  Henry  III.  in  1261  as  a  gaol, 
and  is  used  not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  as  a 
town-hall,  sessions-house,  and  borough  and 
(tdl  1823)  Admiralty  courts,  in  accordance  with 
the  charters  granted  to  Yarmouth  by  King  John 
in  1208  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559  for  those 
pm-poses  respectively.  In  1362  Stephen  de 
Stalham,  a  burgess  of  Yarmouth,  left  this  house 
to  his  wife,  and  by  some  means  it  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  consists  of  a  low,  two-story  build- 
ing, with  quaint  external  staircase  on  the  street 
front,  leading  to  a  landing  on  first-floor.  Tliis 
landing  has  a  two-light  Late  13th  Century  win- 
dow, with  deep  necking.s  and  mouldings,  shafts 
in  the  jambs,  and  each  cusped  in  five  foliations. 
There  are  other  windows  in  the  front,  which 
were  altered  when  the  hall  was  repaired  in  1552. 
From  the  lobby  a  small  low  room  is  entered, 
ha\'ing  dimly  gilded  and  coloured  Jacobean  dais 
and  state-chair  ;  and  to  the  left  of  these  is  a  13th 
Century  doorway,  -with  tooth  ornament  on  either 
side  of  the  central  fUlet  in  the  arch  mouldings, 
but  not  in  the  jambs.  Below  is  the  lock-up. 
Dr.  Raven  explained  that  in  the  lobby,  till  1866, 
the  Parliamentary  candidates  addi-essed  the  bur- 
gesses from  the  head  of  the  staircase.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Picton,  of  Liverpool,  said  that  in  Scotland, 
the  tollhouse  and  gaol  were  associated,  but  in  no 
other  English  town  than  Yarmouth.  Was  the 
origin  of  this  anomaly  understood  ?    This  didnot 
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appear  to  be  known  ;  and  after  some  discussion 
on  the  ancient  priTileges  of  the  borough,  the 
perambulation  was  closed  by  the  passing  of  a 
cordial  Tote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  R.aven  for  the 
knowledge  and  courtesy  he  had  displayed  in 
exhibiting  to  visitors  the  local  lions. 


GOKLESTON. 

In  the  afternoon  a  -s-isit  was  made  by  tramcar 
to  the  high-lying  suburb  of  Gorleston,  at  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  where  the 
church  (St.  Andrew),  formerly  attached  to  the 
Priorv  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  was 
inspected.  Since  the  impropriation  fell  into  lay 
hands  in  1553,  the  church  had  fallen  into  decay 
until  recently,  when  it  was  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  of  Yarmouth.  It 
consists  of  imiforra  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  in 
eight  bays,  124ft.  by  Gift.,  the  north  aisle  being 
■wider  than  the  other  lateral  divisions  of  the 
church.  The  style  throughout  is  Decorated, 
verging  on  the  Perpendicular,  and  with  a  little 
earlier  work.  The  internal  appearance  is  very 
handsome.  The  tower,  also,  following  the  East 
Anglian  t}'pe,  is  large,  carried  to  the  height  of 
94ft.,  and  there  left  imlinished,  the  parapet  and 
string-course  below  being  left  imcven.  The 
font  is  a  fine  one,  like  that  at  Southwold, 
adorned  with  the  Seven  Sacraments,  in  high 
relief,  but  the  eighth  panel  is  occupied  by  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  like  that  example  it  was 
greatly  hacked  about  by  Francis  Jessope,  of 
Beccles,  who  records  with  glee  in  his  journal, 
how  he  brake  various  superstitious  pictures, 
glass,  and  images,  the  organ  and  altar-raUs,  and 
didout  the  Popish  inscriptions,  and  sent  thebrasses 
to  Loudon.  A  large  brass  to  one  of  the  Bacon 
family,  representing  a  knight,  tempo  Edward  II., 
wearing  a  small  ' '  heater ' '  shield  with  cyclas 
over  body  armour,  disappeared  from  the  Bacon 
Chapel  about  seventy  years  since.  It  was  re- 
covered somewhat  mutilated  at  a  collector's  sale, 
by  Mr.  Rokewood  Gage,  who  returned  it  to  the 
church,  and  it  now  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
north  chancel  chapel.  It  had  been  intended  to 
visit  the  remains  of  Gorleston  Priory,  but  this 
was  abandoned,  and  the  members  walked  to 
Ferryside  House,  the  residence  of  the  Mayor  of 
Yarmouth,  where  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
town  hall,  the  mayor  presiding.  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.E..S.L.,  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  charters  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  also  read  a  paper  on  Seals.  Mr. 
Brock  also  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had 
just  received  information  of  a  discovery  that  had 
been  made  in  Dui-ham  of  a  genuine  Saxon 
church,  now  used  as  a  dwelling-house.  The 
nave  was  only  48ft.  oin.  long,  and  14ft.  4iu. 
wide,  and  the  chancel  10ft.  square.  The  dis- 
covery of  that  chiu'ch  had  not  yet  been  made 
public,  and  they  were  the  first  to  receive  the  in- 
formation. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  np 
in  proposing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Congress, 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the  hon  sec, 
Mr.  E."W.  "Worlledge,  being  warmly  thanked 
for  their  services.  Thanks  were  also  given  to 
Mr.  Geo.  R.  N.  Wright  (secretary)  for  his  affable 
and  coirrteous  conduct  and  admirable  manage- 
ment, and  also  the  readers  of  papers  and  those 
who  had  entertained  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, both  in  Yarmouth  and  during  their  ex- 
cursions. Dr.  Raven  was  especially  thanked  for 
the  assistance  he  had  given  the  association. 

MONDAY. 

THE   CONGRESS  AT  NOEWICH. 

On  Monday  the  headquarters  of  the  Association 
was  removed  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  and  in 
this  ancient  city  the  archaeologists  foimd  scope 
for  employing  all  their  powers  of  observation  of 
things  quaint  and  surrounded  by  historical  asso- 
ciations. Indeed  in  its  Norman  and  Pcriien- 
dicular  cathedral,  its  quaint  Guildhall,  its  monas- 
tic remains — St.  Andi'ew's  HaU  ranking  chief — 
its  numerous  churches,  most  of  them  having  a 
bewildering  family  likeness  in  imbroken  roofs, 
square  parapetted  towers,  flint  and  panelled 
walling,  many-transomed  windows,  debased 
octagonal  piers  and  fonts,  and  rich  woodwork — 
its  pictm-csque  bits  of  gabled  and  half-timbered 
merchants'  houses  peej^ing  out  of  naiTow  cuiu-ts 
and  crooked  streets,  its  mediaeval  grammar 
school  and  modem  museum,  its  cathedral  gates 
and  civic  walls  and  towers  and  bridges,  not  to 
allude  to  the  re-casedcastlc  concealing  a  Norman 


core,  on  a  moated  mount :  too  much  was  crowded 
into  ken,  and  the  members  retm-ned,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city,  having  seen  more 
than  could  te  remembered.  The  out-of-town 
meetings  afforded  agreeable  breaks  in  a  congress 
of  hard  work — to  the  studiously  inclined. 

The  Norwich  meeting  was  appropriately  com- 
menced in  the  GmldliaU,  a  small  flint-faced 
structure  by  the  side  of  the  great  market  place, 
rebuilt  in  1407 — 13.  Here  the  members  were 
received  by  the  mayor  (Mr.  BuUard)  in  a 
cramped  and  stuffy  ooimcil  chamber,  with  oak 
wainscoting  carved  in  the  common  linen 
pattern,  relieved  by  the  arms  of  guilds  and 
grandees  with  which  it  was  garnished  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  IGth  century,  and 
with  the  addition  since  that  time  of  i)ainted  glass 
of  all  dates  and  qualities,  numerous  paintings, 
a  sword  taken  from  the  Spanish  Admiral  Don^ 
Xavier  Winthuysen,  maces,  &c.  The  entrance 
to  the  Guildhall  is  through  a  very  rich  Perpen- 
dicular doorway,  vrith  spandrels  and  canopy 
carved  with  free  fohage.  Above  the  head  are 
the  arms  of  Henry  "VTil.,  in  the  sinister  spandi-el 
are  those  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  in  the 
dexter,  those  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  In 
the  soffits  are  niches  with  ogee  canopies.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  John  Basingham, 
goldsmith,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was 
the  residence  of  John  Belton,  goldsmith,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  formerly  composed  the 
entrance  to  premises  at  the  east  end  of  London- 
street,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Pigg,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  house 
has  been  removed  to  the  Guildhall.  We  repro- 
duce the  illustration  on  next  page  from  Mr.  J .  H. 
Parker's  carefully-written  ''Domestic  Architec- 
ture."    The  members  soon  walked  down  to 


THE   CATHEDKAI, 

wherein  a  long  morning  was  spent  inspecting 
the  fabric  throughout,  imdcr  the  guidance  of 
Dean  Goulbum.  The  chief  points  in  the  cathe- 
dral, as  sketched  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  in  an 
after-luncheon  speech,  are  the  sudden  transition 
from  Transitional  Noi-man  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Perpendicidar,  the  extraordinaiy  variety 
and  number  of  bosses,  ' '  with  stories  richly  dight," 
if  we  may  thus  pervert  Milton,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Norman  bishop's  throne.  Two,  yea  three, 
other  distingruishing  features  may  be  noted, 
positive  and  negative  :  the  strange  absence  from 
a  cathedral  of  the  use  of  flint  and  panelled 
work,  situated  though  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  district  famed  for  its  repetition  of  this  appli- 
cation of  masomy,  the  paucity  of  monu- 
ments and  effigies,  and  the  abundant  traces  of 
mural  painting,  both  figm-e-work  and  merely 
decorative,  revealed  during  the  removal  of 
hundredweights  of  whitewash  from  the  internal 
walls. 

The  Dean  welcomed  the  members  to  his  pre- 
cincts in  a  barrel- vaulted  1 4th  Centuiy  building 
to  the  north-west  of  the  nave  front,  now  used  as 
a  school-room,  and  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  the  cathedral,  tracing  its  rise  from 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Benedictine  monastery,  by  Herbert  de  Losinga 
in  1096  onwards.  This  structure  comprised  only 
the  presbytery  aisles  and  transepts,  but  between 
ir21  and  1145  Bishop  Everard  commenced  a 
nave  and  its  aisles.  In  1171  the  cathedral  was 
greatly  injured  by  fire,  but  was  repaired  by 
Bishop  John  de  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
centmy.  Another  fire  took  place  almost  exactly 
a  centmy  after  the  first,  and  the  church  was  re- 
consecrated in  1278,  in  the  presence  of  Edwardl. 
and  Queen  Eleanor.  To  the  tower  a  spu'c  was 
added  in  r295,but  was  blown do^vnwithin67  years. 
There  had  been  Norman  cloisters  of  wood.  Dr. 
Goulbum  believes;  and  in  1277  Bishop  Walpole 
commenced  their  replacement  in  stone,  with  the 
west  walk.  The  work  was  continued  in  various 
places  and  was  not  finished,  according  to  William 
de  Worcester,  tUl  1425,  although  this  probably 
referred  to  rep.airs.  About  the  time  of  Edwardll. , 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  was  built 
the  Beauchamp  chapel  (more  properly  that  of 
St.  Mary-the-Less,  the  "Greater"  being  the 
Lady  cliapcl  at  the  east  end,  biult  by  Bp. 
Suffield,  c  1250,  destroyed  after  the  Reforma- 
tion), to  which  a  groined  roof  was  added  by 
ScckjTige  in  the  15th  century.  This  chapel,  they 
would  see,  was  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes, 
while  the  bosses  in  the  later  ceiling  were  most 
grotesque.  Dr.  Bond,  of  the  British  Musetrm, 
had  suggested  that  it  was  buUt  during  the  latter 
years  of  Isabella  the  Cruel  and  Hypocritical, 
better  known  as  the   "She- Wolf    of  France," 


who  lived  in  Norfolk  as  a  semi-nun  during  her 
latter  years.  The  old  siiire  having  fallen  and 
injured  the  south-east  clerestoiy.  Bishop 
Percy  rebuilt  both,  but  in  the  style 
now  fashionable  about  1362,  and  to  this 
alteration  in  design  the  cathedral  as  viewed 
from  without  owed,  he  thought,  its  greatest 
charm.  About  the  close  of  the  first  third  of  the 
15th  century  Bi.shoii  Alnwick  rebuilt  also  in  hia 
own  style  the  Norman  west  front.  In  this 
fa(;ade  Bishop  Walter  de  Lyehart  inserted  its 
great  seven-light  windows  between  1445-72,  and 
replaced  the  wooden  vaidt  of  nave  with  its  pre- 
sent beautiful  stone  vault,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tui-ed  bosses,  on  several  of  which  may  bo  seen 
his  rebus — a  hart  lying  in  water.  Bishop  Gol- 
dard,  his  successor,  who  died  1499,  aided  by 
an  indulgence  from  his  friend  Pope  Slxtus  IV., 
carried  out  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  east  end,  ex- 
cluding its  vaulting  and  clerestory  and  the  lower 
stage  of  the  presbytery,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
which  he  built  himself  a  chantry.  His  rebus,  as 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  in  the  presbytery  after- 
wards, is  constantly  repeated  in  his  roof,  a  well 
or  with  water  aztu-e.  Lastly  he  came  to  Bishop 
Nbc,  who  bore  a  bad  name  in  Norwich  for  his 
last  cruelty  and  persecution  of  the  Lollards.  He 
vavdted  the  transepts  in  uniformity  with  the  nave 
and  presbytery. 

Dr.  Bensley  followed  with  a  description  of  a 
rich  and  rare  collection  of  choice  MSS.,  charters, 
the  Norwich  Doomsday  Book,  a  record  of  all 
the  churches  and  benefices  in  the  diocese,  ascer- 
tained from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written 
c.  1420-40,  priory  and  convent  books,  a  history  of 
the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  cathedral 
from  1096  to  1320,  peimed  in  1326,  and  one  of 
the  ten  sealed  books  of  common  prayer — this, 
by  the  bye,  and  that  at  Chichester  being  the  only 
copies  uncoUated  and  unedited  in  our  own  day,  and 
Dr.  James's  MSS.,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ISth  century.  Sir  Francis  BoUeau,  in 
seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Goidbm-n 
for  liis  paper,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
De  Grey  Birch,  referred  to  the  dean's  exhaus- 
tive work  on  the  bosses  in  the  cathedral,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  ;  and  in  acknowledging 
the  comphrnent,  the  dean  intimated  that  he 
proposed  to  publish  a  similar  work  on  the 
frescoes  and  bosses  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
but  illustrated  by  line-drawing,  executed  in  the 
chapel,  instead  of  photography,  the  result  of 
which  was  scarcely  satisfactory,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view. 

The  members  then  visited  the  cathedral,  Dr. 
Goulbum  acting  as  showman,  and  with  anecdote 
and  story  enlivening  the  pUgrimage,  which, 
although  discussions  were  not  permitted,  tempt- 
ingly as  occasions  arose,  was  prolonged  over  two 
hours.  The  Benedictine  adjuncts  to  the  cathe- 
dral* were  first  seen.  The  cloisters,  the  largest 
in  England  (about  175ft.  square),  afford,  from 
the  south  walk,  the  finest  view  of  the  cathedral 
(except  that  so  frequently  painted,  from  the 
south-east).  Looking  up  from  the  much- 
varied,  flowing  and  square-muUioned  fenestra- 
tion, we  see  to  the  right  the  low  roof  of  the 
cloister,  with  the  dull  mass  of  the  south  transept 
above ;  and  to  theright  themuch-interi-uptcdNor- 
man  arcading  of  the  aisles,  over  which  is  a  range 
of  trtforiumand  clerestory  lights,  with  battlements 
above,  and  long  nave  roof,  sagging  here  and 
there  from  the  weight  of  stone  back  and  lead 
casing  on  marshy  fotmdations.  At  the  angle 
of  these  roofs  rises  the  enriched  Noi-man  tower, 
with  reeded  angle  buttresses  and  tiers  of  lancets 
alternating  with  pierced  and  open  circles. 
Within  the  parapet  .and  its  pinnacles  rises  an 
octagonal  spire,  which  appears  somewhat  dis- 
torted at  places  on  close  scrutiny.  This  view 
from  south-west  of  the  cathedral  crossing  is 
more  picturesque  than  the  similar  one  to  be 
obtained  fi'om  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  or 
Worcester,  but  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  at 
Salisbiuy.  Passing  through  the  cloisters,  the 
monks'  lavatory  troughs  were  inspected  .at  this 
.angle,  and  the  visitors  passed  out  of  the  garth  to 
sec  the  ruins  of  the  infirmary  chapel,  pidled 
down  all  but  a  few  piUars,  in  1806.  Turning 
back  to  a  space  above  the  cloister  angle,  the 
traces  of  the  refectory,  which  occupied  thi.s  site, 
were  inspected.  The  springers  are  still  in 
position  on  the  north  side,  and  from  the  ilihris 


h.ave  been  collected  and  set  up  the  first  bay  of  a 
blind    double    arcading,    with    crisply  voluted 


•  See  the  Ecv.  E.  C.  Mackenzie  Walcotfs  aiticlc  and 
ground  plan  of  the  monastic  buildings,  pubhslicd  m  tbe 
BuiLDi.so  News  during  Augu.st,  1S-7S. 
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capitals  to  shafts,  whicli  seems  to  have  heen 
carried  round  the  hall  with  flat  buttresses  at 
intervals.  The  refcctoiy  was  vaulted  in  stone 
over  the  side  aisles,  and  as  Dr.  Goulburn  sug- 
gestively remarked,  only  funds  are  rcquii'ed  to 
provide  a  magnificent  reception  room  for  the 
Archseological  Association  at  their  next  congiess 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Brock  said  the  only  other 
example  he  could  recollect  wasoneofthedesecrated 
monasteries  in  Paris.  Returning  to  the  cloisters, 
on  the  east  walk,  opposite  the  site  once  occupied 
by  the  chapter-house,  is  a  stone  at  the 
yard  level,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Bishop  AValpole  (c.  1 308)  and  its  builder, 
Uphall.  Dr.  Goulburn  said  it  had  become 
more  worn  since  he  had  known  the  cathedral, 
and  asked  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
it,  or  might  he  rccut  it  ?  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  following 
the  traces  of  old  letters.  At  the  Prior's  Door, 
leading  into  the  church,  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
the  figures  represented  imder  the  fan  of  seven 
canopies  worked  athwart  the  head-mouldings, 
the  Dean  suggesting  that  a  figure  holding  a 
church  in  his  hand,  next  that  of  our  Saviour  in 
Majesty,  was  that  of  the  architect-bishop,  whereas 
Mr.  Lambert  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  con- 
ventional symbol  of  St.  Boniface  of  Metz.  Dr. 
Goulburn  stated  that  St.  Boniface  doesnot  occur  in 
the  seriesofillustrations  of  the  saints' Kvesforming 
the  bosses  of  the  south  walk,  next  seen.  "Walking 
down  the  cathedral  from  the  west  end  the  grand 
effect  of  the  nave,  massive  piers,  circular  aisles, 
carrying  open  triforium  of  equal  height  and 
boldiess,  a  clerestory,  the  shafts  of  the  piers 
melting  into  the  magnificent  lieme  vault  now 
again  touched  in  the  bosses  with  gold,  vermilion, 
and  blue,  was  very  fine.  The  three  eastern  bays, 
it  was  shown,  in  accordance  with  Noiinan  usage, 
were  included  in  the  choir,  the  division  being 
marked  by  an  immense  circular  column  on  either 
side  of  nave,  on  each  of  which  pUlars  are  cut  deep 
spiral  lines.  Thus  far  the  archivolts  have  been 
adonied  with  the  double  billet-moulding,  but  iu 
these  three  bays  the  zigzag  replaces  that  orna- 
ment. In  the  centre  of  nave  is  a  large  circular 
opening  through  which  the  figure  of  a  censing 
angel  (?  possibly  of  dove)  used  to  be  let  down 
on  great  festivals.  The  aisles  are  simply  vaulted 
in  stone,  and  above  are  spacious  triforia  left  quite 
open  and  lighted  by  great  Pei'pendicidar  lights 
from  behind.  The  lower  part  of  organ  screen  is  by 
Bishop  Lyehart,  and  on  it  stands  the  organ,  almost 
shutting  off  the  through  view  from  west  to  east. 
Passing  into  the  south  transept,  the  small 
vaulted  room  at  the  N. -E.  angle,  till  very 
recently  the  prison  of  the  precinct's  liberty,  was 
hastily  glanced  at.  The  last  exercise  of  the 
privilege  of  imprisonment,  like  that ' '  in  another 
place,"  seems  to  have  been  a  farce  that  prac- 
tically abolished  the  right ;  the  prisoner,  being  a 
musical  man  and  well  fed  withal,  was  loth  to 
leave  such  comfortable  quarters,  where  he  coiUd 
hear  the  training  of  the  choirboys.  The  next  of 
what  was  once  a  chevet  of  chapels  is  the  Beau- 
champ  one  ;  the  sculptured  bosses  are  carved  with 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Vigin  Mary  iu  ludicrous 
style  ;  the  recently  discovered  frescoes  are  in- 
teresting. The  next  chapel,  that  of  St.  Luke,  is 
planned  on  the  intersection  of  two  circles  pro- 
ducing an  ovifoi'm  figure.  It  has  been  restored 
and  now  forms  the  parish  chirrchof  St.  Mary-in- 
the-Mar.sh.  Following  the  processional  path  a 
little  farther  we  come  on  the  only  Early  English 
work,  two  eastern  arches,  with  dog-tooth 
mouldings  in  the  soffits,  and  beyond,  on  the 
north  .side,  is  a  second  egg-shaped  offset  (Jesus 
chapel),  for  the  painting  of  which  Dr.  Goiilbum 
mentioned  that  he  had  got  into  trouble  with 
those  opposed  to  restoration.  He  showed,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  decoration  (glaring  as 
it  undeniably  is)  is  simply  a  brightening  of  the 
old  colour  that  existed  under  the  yellow  wash, 
and  stiU  can  be  seen  in  other  chapels ;  not  even  a 
broken  moulding  has  been  repaired  In  the  chan- 
cel of  this  chapel  is  a  "  sealed  altar,"  recently  dis- 
covered, a  slab  of  limestone,  in  which  is  embedded 
a  piece  of  Purbeck  marble  marked  with  the  five 
crosses ;  the  whole  has  been  stt  on  five  twisted 
pillars  copied  from  one  at  Rouen.  The  presby- 
tery was  next  entered  by  stops,  and  at  the  east- 
end  was  seen  the  gem  of  the  recent  discoveries — 
the  original  bishop' s  throne,  consisting  of  a  block 
of  stone  withsedUia  on  either  side.  Beneath,  at 
the  back  is  an  opening  lighting  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  reliquary.  The  Dean  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  bishop  would  yet  again  bless  the  Sacra- 
ment from  the  original  chair,  standing  isdth  his 
face  at  once  to  the  altar  and  to  the  people.    The 


canopied  recesses  on  the  south  side  of  the  presby- 
tery were  noticed,  and  Dr.  Goulburn  said  he 
would  not  allow  the  project  to  be  executed  in 
his  time,  as  had  been  urged  by  distinguished 
architects,  of  removing  this  Perpendicular  work, 
and  making  the  eastern  limb  and  its  apse  imi- 
formly  Norman.  Debased  as  the  work  was,  he 
felt  he  had  no  right  to  remove  a  page  of  history 
from  the  cathedral — a  declaration  received  with 
applause.  Returning  westwards,  after  looking 
in  the  north  transept,  partially  shut  off  by  a  very 
Late  Tudor  screen,  the  choir  seats,  with  their 
rich  oak  carving  and  a  multipUcity  of  ogee 
arches,  foliated  pinnacles,  and  cuspings  and 
intro-cuspings,  were  examined  and  the  visitors 
passed  out  by  the  north-west  door.  In  again 
passing  through  the  nave,  the  Dean  related 
the  following  anecdote,  apparently  as  a  note  of 
caution  against  undue  pushing  of  the  ' '  inferen- 
tial archseology ' '  eulogised  in  the  presidential 
address.  Pointing  to  a  series  of  iron  staples  and 
rings  on  the  north  aisle  side  of  the  arcade  piers. 
Dr.  Goulburn  said  for  a  considerable  time  they 
had  greatly  puzzled  investigators.  When  he 
came  to  Norwich  the  common  impression  was 
that  they  were  driven  in  by  Cromwell  when  he 
stabled  his  horses  in  the  cathedral.  He  ventured 
to  doubt  this,  and  after  examination  of  them  he 
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propounded  in  a  descriptive  card,  and  hungup  in 
the  cathedral,  the  theory  that  these  were  in 
pre-Reformation  days  used  to  rope  off  the  people 
in  the  nave  from  interfering  with  the  gorgeous 
processions  in  the  aisles.  After  publishing  the 
guide  he  left  Norwich  for  a  while,  and  on  re- 
turning asked  his  verger  if  he  had  read  his  new 
cards.  The  man  seemed  amused,  and  replied, 
"Well,  yes,  I  have."  "  Do  you  like  it?  What 
are  you  smiling  at?  "  he  inquired.  "Well,  sir," 
replied  the  old  verger,  "it's  all  right  enough,  I 
daresay,  except  about  those  rings ;  but  I  drove 
them  staples  in  myself  to  keep  the  people  in 
order  when  Bishop  Bathurst  was  consecrated." 
The  west  front  of  the  nave  recently  showed 
signs  of  faUuro,  and  is  being  rebuilt  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Fergnsson  and  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Norwich,  architect  to  dean  and  chapter.  From 
a  comparison  of  a  photograph  of  the  fonner  front 
with  that  now  being  completed,  we  see  that  the 
old  Late  Perpendicular  work  is  being  generally 
followed,  but  some  changes  are  introduced  into  the 
apex  of  gable,  from  which  the  scaffolding  is  being 
remo\  cd.  The  new  cross  is  of  better  proportions, 
and  just  below,  a  Pei-pcndicular  window  replaces 
the  niche,  placed  in  quite  modem  times  over  the 
head  of  the  great  window,  the  stained  glass  in 
wliich  is,  we  hear,  to  be  replaced,  poor  as  it 
admittedly  is,  on  account  of  its  being  the  memo- 
rial to  Dean  Stanley.  This  completed  the 
survey,  and  the  visitors  lunched  together  by  the 
Dean's  invitation  in  a  marquee  in  his  garden. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Phipson,  the  mem- 
bers next  visited  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  buildings, 


beginning  at  the  Bishop's  palace  to  the  north  of 
the  cathedral.  Part  of  the  structure,  that  now 
used  as  the  kitchen — an  immense  vaulted  apart- 
ment— the  cellarage  beneath  the  present  ser- 
vant's hall,  the  lower  portion  of  the  private 
chapel,  are  all  portions  of  Bishop's  Palace,  buUt 
between  1300-2.5.  They  contain  much  simple 
quadripartite  vaulting  with  plain  ribs  and  plas- 
tered webs,  and  are  built  of  rubble  and  squared 
masonry.  A  plan  of  the  original  palace  was 
shown,  and  di.splayed  a  much  more  extensive 
biulding  than  the  present.  Till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  quaint  covered  passage  com- 
municated between  the  palace  and  the  north 
aisle  of  the  cathedral  nave,  but  this  is  now  cut 
off  and  the  spaces  walled  up,  so  as  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  the  openings.  Iu  the  garden,  quite 
detached  from  the  other  buildings,  is  a  picturesque 
ruin  covered  with  ivy,  consisting  of  four  groups 
of  clustered  piers  and  shafts,  supporting  an 
upper  room.  The  ogee  arches  on  the  under  sides 
and  the  mouldings  show  that  the  work  is  Late 
Decorated,  but  opinions  were  dirided  as  to 
whether  this  was  a  detached  entrance  tower,  or  if  it 
formed  a  portion  adjoining  the  palace  build- 
ings. 

The  Grammar  School  is  an  Early  Perjjendicular 
building  of  four  bays,  greatly  restored  on  the 
principal  fajade.  It  was  used  as  a  charnel- 
house,  with  chapel  above,  till  1.540,  when  it  was 
cleansed  and  devoted  to  its  present  pui'pose.  The 
curious  open  staircase  and  porch  on  the  front 
were  added  by  Bishop  Lyehart  about  1450. 
From  this  portico  an  oak  door,  cai'ved  with 
vigorous  scroll-work,  opens  into  the  chapel.* 
Most  of  the  windows  are  modem  reproductions, 
but  the  four  old  ones  of  crimibling  freestone 
exhibit  a  veiy  late  fiowing  tracery,  like  those 
at  Ely  Chapel,  Holborn.  The  mouldings  have 
been  decorated  in  colour.  The  crypt  has  a  groined 
vault,  Hke  those  at  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Next 
was  viewed  the  Erpingham  Gate  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  a  unique  and  highly-decorated  edifice, 
erected  by  Sii'  Thomas  Ei'pingham  in  1396.  On 
the  outer  or  western  face,  that  towards  Tomb- 
land,  the  archivolts,  spandrels,  and  the  half- 
octagonal  flanking  buttresses  are  profusely 
adorned  with  sculptured  figures  imder  cano- 
pies and  shields  of  anus.  In  the  gable 
of  this  front  is  a  canopied  niche  with  a 
kneeling  statue  of  a  knight,  while  on 
either  pinnacle  is  a  mouldering  figure,  one 
of  which  has  been  identified  as  a  secidar,  the 
other  as  a  regular  priest.  The  Close  had  been 
entered,  we  should  have  mentioned,  by  the 
members  through  the  southern  gate,  that  of  St. 
Etliilbcrt,  erected  by  the  citizens  in  1272,  a  wide 
structure  with  a  finely  groined  and  embossed 
vaidt,  a  profusion  of  niches  and  flint  panel  work 
on  the  chief  front.  The  upper  portion,  including 
a  large  flint  wheel  ornament,  had  been  restored 
in  modern  times.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the 
decorations  of  these  gates  is  reserved  for  the 
city  side,  and  that  both  have  apartments  above. 

■The  next  point  of  interest  was  the  great  church 
of  the  Dominicans  or  Blackfriars,  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erijingham,  who  died  in  14'22,  before  it 
was  completed.  At  the  Dissolution  the  citizens 
acquired  the  whole  building  from  the  king,  by 
the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  £81.  The  nave  "  St.  Andrew's 
Hall "  has  ever  since  been  devoted  to  civic  pur- 
poses, and  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
common-hall  in  the  kingdom.  The  corporation 
have  leased  the  chancel  to  the  Dutch  church  for 
200  years  at  a  few  shillings  a  year,  and  the  few 
representatives  of  that  nation  sub-let  it  to  various 
denominations  —  at  present  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists.  This  lease  falls  in  in  about  twenty 
years'  time.  The  exterior  of  the  biulding 
is  very  plain,  and  was  refaced  with  flints 
and  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Barry,  late  borough  surveyor,  some  years  since. 
It  loses  much  from  the  lack  of  the  hexagonal 
tower,  formerly  at  the  crossing,  which  fell  in 
1712.  The  chancel  of  four  bays  has  been  paved 
and  greatly  altered  within ;  the  roof  is  plain, 
with  carved  wood  bosses ;  the  windows  are  good 
five  lights,  that  at  the  east  end  being  of  seven 
lights.  Some  difficidty  was  felt  as  to  this  last 
window,  which  is  filled  with  flowing  tracery, 
apparently  earlier  than  the  assigned  date,  but 
Mr.  Phipson  explained  that  the  fashion  in  fene- 
stration changed  late  in  the  loth  century  in 
Norwich,  and  that  in  many  of  the  churches 
windows  of  this  character  might  be  seen,  of  which 
there  was  proof  that  the   work  was   later  than 
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it  seemed.  The  nare  and  its  aisles,  shut  off 
from  this  chancel  by  plaster  partitions,  are 
admirably  proportioned,  and  the  ricUy  orna- 
mented hammer-beam  ceilings,  the  large  clere- 
stories, the  lofty  and  Tvide  series  of  seven 
moulded  arches  beneath,  divided  by  octangular 
shafts,  the  ijanelled  oak-worls,  the  grand  Per- 
pendicular west  ■window,  all  contribute  to  the 
noble  character  of  the  building ;  and  the 
modern  fittings  of  an  organ  and  orchestra,  fill- 
ing up  the  east  end,  the  low  seats,  and  the  very 
fine  series  of  full-length  portraits  on  the  walls, 
add  to  the  grandeur  of  effect  of  St.  Andi'cw's 
Hall.  The  proportions  are — nave,  12-lft.  by 
32ft.  ;  and  aisles,  each  12ift.  by  16ft. 

St.  Andn-tv'' s  Churchy  close  by,  ranks  next  to 
St.  Peter  Mancroft  in  size  and  importance.  It 
is  of  the  usual  Noi-wich  type,  and  is  entirely 
Perpendicular.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1500,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  20  years  earlier. 
It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  under  one  rich 
hammerbeam  roof,  divided  from  north  and  south 
aisles  by  octagonal  piers,  carrying  ranges  of 
clerestories.  There  are  remains  of  a  little  old 
stained  glass,  and  of  sedilia  and  misereres. 
Here  a  young  archfeologist,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Beecheno,  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  church.  TVTieu  looking  at  the  Com- 
munion plate  in  this  church,  a  hanap  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  one  of  the  best  ia 
existence  of  the  period,  middle  of  IGth  centmy. 
Next,  the  members  went  into  the  Strangers'  Hall, 
in  a  court  off  St.  Andrew's-street.  It  seems  to 
have  been  built  by  Nicholas  Sotherby,  some 
time  Mayor  of  Norwich,  who  died  in  1.540, 
and  is  interesting  as  giving  the  last  stage  of 
Perpendicidar  work.  In  the  banqueting  hall,  a 
fine  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  are  an  oriel 
window  on  south,  an  eastern  staircase  finely 
carved  in  Eenaissance  style,  with  admirable 
carving  on  the  string  below  the  balusters,  and  a 
hammer-beam  roof.  Above  are  several  rooms 
with  oak  panelling  and  Jacobean  moulded 
ceilings.  Tradition  declares  that  it  was  a  guest 
house  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  it  is  now 
used  by  the  Catholics  as  a  school.  Mr.  Brock 
spoke  of  it  as  a  very  valuable  example  of  a  mer- 
chant's house  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  rendered 
more  interesting  by  slightly  later  fittings.  St. 
John  JiLaddermarkct  is  a  Perpendicular  chiirch, 
with  aisles  and  clerestories,  a  fan  tracery  roof, 
some  fine  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  monu- 
ments, and  some  brasses.  A  public  passage 
runs  through  the  tower,  and  a  street  passed 
under  the  chancel,  now  destroyed.  St.  Gregory's, 
the  last  of  a  long  programme,  was  built  in 
Heniy  VII. 's  time,  having  aisles,  clerestories, 
and  single  open  roofs  from  east  to  west.  Upon 
the  Decorated  font  is  a  good  font  cover,  the 
upper  part  consisting  of  eight  eagles'  necks 
and  heads,  ringed  together,  with  Early  Renais- 
sance ornament  on  every  surface.  On  the  south- 
west wall  is  a  fine  fresco  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  discovered  by  Mr.  Phipson  when  restor- 
ing the  church  in  1864. 

TtT:SDAT. 

Bat  little  archieological  work  was  done  to-day, 
the  morning  being  occupied  in  visits  to  three  of 
the  principal  churches  and  to  a  "  palace, ' '  and  the 
.afternoon  in  a  carriage  drive  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  city,  with  a  pleasant  visit  on  the  way  home, 
an  evening  meeting  closing  the  proceedings. 

At  the  Guildhall  in  the  morning  Mr.  Phipson 
described  the  ancient  boimdaries,  walls,  and 
gates  of  the  city  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  drawn 
about  1500.  He  also  gave  a  running  description 
of  the  principal  churches,  stating  that  most  of 
them  were  rebuilt  inthelSth  century,  but  a  few 
exhibited  features  of  the  Earliest  Norman  work  ; 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  any  had 
Saxon  featiires.  Mr.  Brock  said  they  would  see 
in  tlie  roimd  tower  of  St.  .Julian's  church  that 
afteraoon  that  the  windows  had  a  double  splay, 
and  that  they  were  placed  north  and  south  instead 
of  east  and  west — features  which  he  considered 
afforded  evidence  of  Saxon  work.  Mr.  W.  de  Grey 
Birch  followed  with  a  description  of  the  charters 
and  seals  belonging  tothe  municipality,  displayed 
in  the  room.  These  documents  he  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  preserved  in  the  kingdom ;  each  was 
usually  inclosed  in  a  labelled  tin  box,  and  the 
seal  was  sewn  up  in  the  original  silk  bag.  The 
first  charter  displayed  was  granted  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Henry  I. — 1129,  a  fact  they  a.scertained 
from  internal  eridence,  and  separated  the  town 
from  the  castle  property.  There  was  another  of 
the  first  year  of  Iving  John,  and  three  each  in 
duplicate  by  King  Henry  III.     This  dupUcation 


of  charters  was  carried  out  to  protect  them 
against  the  chances  of  fire,  natural  decay,  and 
abstraction  or  injury,  only  the  attested  copy 
being  produced  when  required  in  court.  The 
cases  were  early  and  fine  examples  of  silk  manu 
facture,  of  coiu'se  hand-woven,  and  he  believed 
now  incapable  of  imitation. 

St.  Feter  Mancroft  Church  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  city,  was  first  visited. 
^V'e  recently  publi.shed  an  abstract  of  the  ex- 
haustive report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  on  this  inte- 
resting fabric,  and  so  will  only  mention  that  the 
church  was  rebuUt  1130  to  lloo,  that  it  is  cruci- 
form, and  has  a  rich  western  tower  9Sft.  high, 
still  unfinished,  large  clerestory  and  aisle  lights, 
and  at  the  east  end  are  two  Renaissance  octa- 
gonal turrets.  The  main  roof,  in  one  span 
throughout,  has  a  small  wooden  fan  vault  over 
each  window,  above  each  of  which  springs  the 
principal  of  an  open  roof,  decorated  with  angels 
and  the  suns  of  York.  Mr.  Phipson  mentioned 
that  the  present  stalls  were  erected  about  30 
years  ago,  from  a  design  of  his  which  won  a 
competition  :  he  must  apologise  for  the 
character  of  the  work,  for  he  was  then  not  three- 
and- twenty.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church 
is  a  vestry  in  three  stories.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  wHch  is  stiU  imfinished  and 
in  a  state  of  dangerous  dilapidation  in  parts,  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  £13,000. 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  also  in  the  Market  Place  and 
close  to  St.  Peter's,  is  a  large  church  of  later 
Perpendicidar  than  that  edifice.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  between  1501 — 21,  the  nave  by  1601. 
The  arcades  are  very  lofty,  and  there  are  flat 
square  panellings  on  the  columns.  The  chief 
roof  is  remarkably  rich,  hanamer  beam,  with  open 
carving  below,  and  brattishing  above  wall-plate 
and  in  spandrels  of  principals.  The  large  east 
window,  Mr.  Tom  Burgess  pointed  out,  contains 
dated  glass  of  several  periods,  and  has  been 
arranged  with  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher  on 
the  north  and  Our  Lord  bearing  His  cross  on  the 
south,  with  a  priest  instructing  a  woman  and  a 
mother  her  boy,  one  on  either  side  of  central 
Ught.  The  interest  of  the  window  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  three  portions  easily  recog- 
nisable are  dated,  either  in  Roman  or  Arabic 
figures,  vrith  1483,  1523,  and  1610;  this  system 
is  continued  elsewhere  in  the  church,  for  under 
the  west  window  is  the  date  1550,  and  on  the 
north  front  1610.  The  font  has  a  Jacobean  open 
iron  cover,  now  gilt  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 
There  are  a  series  of  alabaster  panels  of  saints, 
some  interesting  manuscriptsin  the  vestry,  inclu- 
ding a  Latin  Bible  written  on  vellum,  c.  1340, 
and  a  12th  century  copy  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
with  gloss.  St.  Giles's  Church  is  also  a  rebuilt 
chiu'ch  (tempo  Richard  II.)  of  Early  Perpendicu- 
lar type,  and  was  restored  by  Mr.  Phipson  some 
yearssince.  Its  best  featuresarea  west  tower  of  flint 
work  120ft.  high,  surmountedbya  lantern,  and  the 
panelled  and  groined  south  porch.  The  clerestory 
ranges  only  one  to  each  bay  of  arcades,  and  the 
aisle  lights  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  pre\dous 
churches  viewed,  making  the  building  appear 
comparatively  dark.  The  nave  roof  is  hammer- 
beamed,  with  angels  at  the  springers.  The 
members  then  walked  down  to  the  suburb  of 
Heigham,  where  was  seen  the  house  occupied 
(1647-56)  by  Bishop  Hull,  after  being  deprived 
by  the  Puritans  of  his  mitre  and  see.  It  now  is 
known  as  the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  is  Late  loth 
Century,  with  traces  of  earlier  work.  There  are 
a  portion  of  oak  staircase,  a  plaster  ceiling  in 
one  room,  and  a  carved  Elizabethan  oak  door. 
Two  dates  are  worked  into  the  front — that  of 
1587  over  the  door,  and  1619  in  the  flint-work. 

In  the  afternoon  a  carriage  outing  took 
place  to 

AEinxanAix 

and  Carrow.  At  the  former  viUage  the  Church, 
a  Decorated  structure,  completely  restored  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon,  was  seen.  The  floor,  seats,  roof, 
plaster  internal  faces  to  walls,  and  fittings  are 
new,  the  only  remains  of  the  old  structure  worth 
notice  being  some  good  poppy-heads  which  have 
been  judiciously  fixed  on  to  the  chancel  benches. 
More  interesting  is  the  Old  Hall,  now  a  farm- 
house. The  building  itself  is  Late  EUzabethan, 
of  timber  and  moulded  bricks,  with  tiled  roofs; 
but  into  its  w.alls  are  worked  an  extraordinary 
scries  of  panels  and  jilaqucs  of  tcrra-ootta,  of 
which  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  origin  or 
former  purpose.  On  the  south  side  is  a  large 
porch  of  rich  Decorated  character,  with  a  series 
of  figures  of  lizards  among  foliage  sculptured  on 
the  archivolts  and  jambs  of  the  entrance.     On 


either  side  is  a  seated  figure  of  an  old  woman,  and 
above,  in  an  ogee-canopied  niche,  a  bust.  "Within 
the  porch  is  a  panel,  grotesquely  sculptured 
with  the  .story  of  the  Lion  Rending  the  Dis- 
obedient Prophet.  To  the  left  of  the  porch  is 
areaded  woodwork  of  Elizabethan  character ;  at 
the  rear  is  a  door  adorned  with  carvings  of  the 
vine  and  with  biLsts  ;  plants  and  other  ornaments 
In  terra-eotta,  now  unfortunately^  thickly  coated 
with  plaster,  are  dispersed,  apparently  haphazard, 
over  the  building.  The  remains  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Carrow  Abbey,  but  of 
this  there  is  not  the  .slightest  proof.  A  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  a  Lombardic  inscription  on 
the  oak  door  within  the  south  porch,  which  has 
a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  MaLster  WiUiam  Glad  wyn, 
followed  by  a  date  in  LombarcHc  characters, 
which  seemed  to  be  14S7,  but  nothing  could  be 
discovered  with  reference  to  the  curious  carvings. 

CAEEOW  ABBEY, 

now  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tillett,  was  then 
visited.  The  members  were  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Tillett,  who,  after  the  house  had  been  inspected, 
read  a  paper  upon  its  history.  He  explained 
that,  mth  various  additions  fitting  it  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  is  the  last  prioress's  resi- 
dence. The  abbey  was  in  existence  as  a  hospital 
early  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  in  1146 
two  sisters,  Seyna  and  Leftilina,  founded  a 
Benedictine  nunnery.  The  domestic  buildings 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  house,  and  to  the 
south  was  a  cruciform  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  graveyard  around,  in  which 
human  bones  have  often  been  found.  The 
nrmnery  then  covered,  with  its  grounds, 
an  area  of  10  acres.  In  1199  John  granted 
the  same  rights  as  to  a  fair  to  be  held 
by  the  nuns  in  Trowse  hamlet  as  the 
Benedictine  monks  possessed.  In  1228  the 
charters  were  confirmed,  a;'.d  some  time  after- 
wards Pope  Gregory  X.  issued  an  interdict  (still 
in  existence)  to  the  prioress  against  receiving 
more  nuns  than  they  coiild  support.  A  list  of  most 
the  prioresses  from  1198  to  1530  is  preserved  by 
Blomefield.  The  last  prioress  known  was  Isa- 
bella Wygim,  who  seems  to  have  built  the 
existing  domestic  apartments.  It  was  to  the 
last  prioressof  Carrow,  that  Skelton,  poet  laureate, 
addressed  some  doggrel  verse  on  the  death  of 
her  favourite  bird  "Philip  Sparrow."  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  advowson  of  the  priory  was 
given  in  1539,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  John 
Shelton,  knight,  uncle  of  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  Hved  here.  His  relict  left  to  her 
son,  the  second  Sir  John  Shelton,  all  her  hang- 
ings, tables,  cupboards,  fireplaces  and  stoves,  in 
her  "  great  parlour,"  so  that  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  existing  parlour  is  of  that  date. 

The  old  portion  of  the  hou.se  is  of  the  date  of 
Henry  VII.  with  some  alterations  ;  it  consists  of 
the  parlour  on  ground-level,  a  dark  and  handsome 
room,  panelled  on  every  portion  of  walls,  and 
with  fine  beamed  ceiling,  also  of  oak,  now  nearly 
black.  Above  tliis  is  a  small  bedroom  reached 
by  a  turret,  and  over  the  corridors  a  third  apart- 
ment, supposed  to  be  the  refectory.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  fireplace  and  door  iu  the  parlour, 
and  of  the  beam  in  the  open  roof  of  the  refectory, 
is  repeated  the  rebus,  a  letter  Y  and  a  rude  carv- 
ing of  a  gim — the  rebus  of  Isabella  Wygun.  In 
the  grounds  are  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  of 
chapel,  containing  a  piscina  in  portion,  several 
fragments  of  rubble  masonry  and  outer  inclosing 
wails.-  The  seal  of  the  abbey,  of  ogival  form, 
and  representing  the  Virgin  and  Holy  ChUd,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Gunn,  who 
exhibited  engravings  of  it.  All  the  domestic  re- 
mains agree  closely  with  the  assigned  date.  The 
visitors  afterwards  partook  of  tea  imder  a  wide- 
spread "weeping  willow,"  and  then  walked 
through  the  beautifully  laid-outgrouudsof  Mr.  J. 
J.  Colman,  M.P.,  wliich  adjoin  Mr.  Tdlett's. 
In  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  at  Mr.  Cohnan's 
house,  a  splendid  scries  of  paintings  of  the  Nor- 
wich School — including  those  of  the  Cromcs,  the 
Cotmans,  "W.  P.  Hunt,  Drake,  Lance,  and 
others,  and  beautiful  cr.ayon  portraits  of  the 
juinor  members  of  the  Colinan  family,  were  ex- 
amined with  interest,  and  also  antiquarian 
treasures  of  all  dates,  from  a  British  cinerary 
urn  found  at  Now  Buckenham,  by  Mr.  Colman's 
grandfather,  to  a  Jacobean  butfet.  So  long  a 
stay  was  made  in  Messrs.  Tillett  .and  Cohnan's 
groimds  and  houses,  that  the  proposed  risits  to 
old  houses,  churches,  and  conventual  remains  in 
King-street  had  to  be  struck  out  of  the  pro- 
ramme,  except  by  a  few  of  the  more  energetic 
members. 
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■WEDNESDAY. 
The   closing  day  was  devoted  to  a  visit   to   an 
ideal  of  a  Jacobean  hall,  but  four  clim-ches  of 
interest  •were   also   inspected  dui-ing    the   long 
carriage  drive. 

BLICKIING  HAIX, 

the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best-jjreserved  Eenaissance  manor- 
houses  in  England,  and  the  members  were  un- 
willing to  leave  so  speedily  the  hall,  with  its 
elaborate  carving  and  plaster-work,  its  tapestries 
and  manuscripts,  and  the  extensive  terraces  and 
gardens.  Turning  a  short  comer  by  the  church, 
the  house  was  seen  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-road 
bordered  by  broad  Lfmis,  and  shut  in  by  accu- 
ratelj--trimnied  high  walls  of  privet.  Tlie  chief 
facade,  the  eastern,  all  of  brickwork,  is  broken  up 
by  five  semi-octagonal  bays  rising  the  whole  height 
with  a  voluted  gable  above  each ;  at  either  ex- 
tremity it  is  flanked  by  an  unbuttressed  tower 
rising  a  stage  above  the  roof,  and  capped 
with  a  so-called  Elizabethan  lead  turret  of 
low  ogee  form.  A  wooden  clock-tower  rises  on 
the  left-hand  side.  The  house  consi.sts  of  a 
double  quadrangle,  inclosed  by  a  moat  which  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  entrance  door  is 
richly  decorated,  and  bears  the  date  IC26.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  it  are  parterres  cut  in  the 
lawn  in  g-eometrical  patterns,  with  terraces  and 
clipped  evergreens  ;  wliile  to  the  south,  in  con- 
trast to  this  Italian  landscape  garden,  is  another 
laid  out  in  the  free  and  luxuriant  English  fashion, 
with  broad  lake,  and  the  park  and  woods  in  the 
distance. 

The  visitors  were  received  in  the  entrance- 
hall  by  the  Marchioness  of  Lotliian,  who  at  once 
invited  them  into  the  dining-room,  where  a 
reclurcht  limcheon  was  laid  out.  After  enjoy- 
ing this  well-timed  hospitality,  the  guests 
ascended  the  grand  double  staircase,  rich  in 
Renaissance  low  relief  carving  on  the  balusters, 
to  the  library,  a  noble  apartment,  some  120ft.  in 
length,  with  a  magnificent  Jacobean  ecUing, 
flatly  treated  and  greatly  varied,  and  with  a 
range  of  mullioned  windows  looking  down  on 
the  lake  and  park.  In  this  gallery  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Meyiick  read  a  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
James  Biilwer,  the  late  libraiian,  descriptive  of 
the  hall,  and  the  liistory  of  the  families  who 
have  dwelt  in  it,  the  art  treasures,  manu- 
scripts, and  books  therein  collected.  The 
present  house  was  commenced  by  Lord  Justice 
Hobart  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  not 
completed  tUl  1628.  The  west  front  was  biuTit 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  re- 
built about  1769.  The  ceiling  of  the  library  in 
which  they  were  assembled  was  executed  by  the 
spatiila,  the  artist,  an  Italian,  lying  on  his  back 
to  cut  the  plaster.  With  the  exception  of  the 
shields  charged  with  anns,  every  panel  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest ;  the  principal  ones  were  oc- 
cupied by  emblematical  groups,  moidded  in  very 
slight  relief,  illustrative  of  the  Virtues,  the  Senses, 
and  mythological  stories.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  might  be  mentioned  the  tapestry, 
some  lace,  a  cap,  ruff,  stockings,  and  a  lady's 
toilette  box,  which  belonged  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  some  paintings  of  the  Lawrence  school, 
including  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bucking- 
hamshire, executed  by  Gainsborough  in  2779. 
In  the  library  were  about  10,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding some  early  MSS.  and  printed  books. 
The  visitors  then  made  the  tour  of  the  building. 
On  the  groimd-floor  is  the  spacious  dining-haU 
already  mentioned,  having  a  wide  fireplace, 
with  hood  decorated  with  coats  of  aims,  and 
the  date  1017,  and  with  a  Classical  composition  in 
wood  above  ;  thewaUsarepanelled,  andtheceiUng 
is  divided  into  panels  by  beams,  on  which  is  carved 
a  pattern  of  intersecting  circles.  The  staircase 
is  very  wide,  and  hung  with  antlers,  armour, 
and  paintings.  At  the  top  is  the  drawing-room, 
with  walls  hung  with  tapestry  and  with  post- 
Tudor  portraits  of  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
a  great  open  fireplace,  and  a  ceiling  differently 
treated  from  those  already  described,  being  a 
series  of  panels  divided  by  scroll  work,  very  Uke 
the  designs  of  John  Thorpe,  and  with  flat  pen- 
dants at  the  intersections.  To  the  left  of  the 
staircase  is  the  libraiy,  and  beyond  it  a  suite  of 
rooms,  the  most  notable  being  the  bedroom  of 
George  II.,  where  the  modillions  and  chief  lines 
of  the  ceiling,  cornice,  jambs,  and  lintel  of  door- 
way (which  are  Roman  in  character)  are  picked 
out  with  gilding  on  a  white  ground.  The  bed 
is  a  heavy  four-poster  one,  of  the  type  rendered 
familiar  by  those  at  Hampton  Court.  The  manor- 
house   is    admirably    maintained,    while    there 


are  no  Gothic  features,  nor  obtrusive  reminders 
of  19th  century  changes  within  the  buUding. 
The  day  would  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  properly 
examine  its  art  contents,  but  after  a  two  hours' 
ramble  over  it  the  members  were  obliged  to  leave 
for  their  carriages,  the  general  thanks  of  the 
party  being  tendered  to  Lady  Lothian  by  Sir  F. 
Boileau. 

BlickJing,  SaUe,  and  Cawston  Churches  were 
afterwards  visited,  and  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress closed  after  the  return  with  a  public 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Norwich,  followed 
by  some  speeches. 

EEEATtrai. — In  our  last  issue  the  well-known 
historian  of  Tarmouth  was  described  as  "the 
late  Mr.  C.  J.  Pahner,"  on  p.  180.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that,  although  too  indisposed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Pahner  is 
stiU  living  in  Tarmouth. 


WITH  THE  ARCHITECTLTR.\L  ASSOCIA- 
TION IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
IT  may  be  of  interest  if  we  briefly  conclude  oxu- 
notes  made  with  the  annual  excursion  party 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  who  this  year 
visited  Somersetshire  in  the  neiglibom-hood  of 
Wells.  Last  week  we  followed  the  excui-sionists 
up  to  Tuesday  night,  the  12th  inst.,  so  that  the 
visits  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  week 
have  yet  to  be  recorded.  Starting  on  Wednesday 
by  half -past  eight,  the  following  places  comprised 
the  programme: — Priddy,  Cheddar,  Axbridge, 
Rodney  Stoke,  W^estbury,  and  Wookey.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  know  the  route  and 
its  hUly  roads  that  a  rather  hcav-y  day  lay  before 
the  toiirists,  who  before  leaving  headquarters  had 
assembled  in  front  of  the  western  portals  of  the 
cathedral  for  the  yearly  photographic  group. 
Priddy  is  not  a  pretty  place ;  it  stands  on  the 
high  pasture  lands  of  the  Mendip  range  to  the 
west  of  Wells,  where  the  several  fields  are  divided 
by  harshly  crude  fences  of  rough  stone  piled  up 
without  mortar,  similar  to  the  walls  common  in 
Derbyshire.  The  cottages  at  Priddy,  as  well  as 
the  church,  accord  with  the  desolate  character  of 
the  natural  surroundings,  while  the  interior  of 
the  sacred  edifice  is  even  more  barren  and 
desolate  than  the  exterior.  It  has,  however, 
not  always  been  so,  for  amidst  the  dirt  and  mil- 
dew of  neglect  now  reigning  supreme,  much  re- 
mains of  architectural  interest  and  merit  making 
the  ohm-ch  well  deserving  of  a  yi&it.  The  original 
roof  of  the  nave,  of  14th  century  date,  remains 
with  its  interesting  corbels  in  the  walls,  and  a 
good  stone  pulpit  stiU  exists  in  the  south  side  of 
the  nave.  The  Perpendicular  screen  is  in  situ 
with  the  returns  of  stalls  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
a  good  early  stoup  is  to  be  seen  in  an  unusually 
perfect  condition  in  the  south  porch,  outside  of 
which  is  a  stone  bench  table  extending  round  the 
south  aisle.  A  Jacobean  altar  table  is  used  in  the 
chaneel,  and  an  oak  chest  of  similar  date  will  be 
found  in  the  vestry.  AVe  never  remember  having 
seen  a  church  .stiU  in  use  in  a  more  utterly  dii-ty, 
that  is  to  say  filthy,  condition ;  it  would  disgrace 
any  diocese,  and  shoidd  never  have  been  sutiered 
to  come  to  such  a  sad  state,  especially  when  its 
proximity  to  the  cathedral  is  considered.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Ferrey,  the  architect,  has,  we  under- 
stand, reported  upon  the  chui'oh,  so  that  we  hope 
soon  to  hear  of  its  restoration.  The  rocks  and 
caves  of  Cheddar,  the  admiration  of  all  who  vi.sit 
them,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
associationists,  who  lingered  as  long  as  time 
would  permit  to  enjoy  the  wondi'ous  beauty  of 
the  scene,  with  its  towering  precipices  of  moun- 
tain limestone,  at  the  foot  of  which  crystal  clear 
water  rushes  in  a  torrent.  Cheddar  church 
is  possessed  of  a  fine  western  tower,  similar 
to  many  others  of  the  larger  type  found  in 
the  county,  though  in  this  case  the  angle 
buttresses  are  very  weak  and  poor,  though  the 
complete  character  of  the  church,  which  is 
chiefly  of  the  Perpendicidar  period,  at  once 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  The  centre 
light  to  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower  is  pierced, 
adding  greatly  to  the  eft'ect,  though  such  a  treat- 
ment is  unusual  in  similar  examples  throughout 
the  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chm-ch  is  interesting  with  its  figure-carvings, 
and  so  are  the  windows  of  old  glass  and  the  com- 
plete and  beautiful  nave  pewing,  which  is  coeval 
with  the  style  of  the  church.  Mr.  Wm.  Butter- 
field  has  restored  the  building  in  a  most  careful 
and  proper  manner,  though  all  will  perhaps  not 
agree  with  the  so-called  revival  of  the  old  deco- 
rations, the  authority  for  which  others  have  ven- 


tured to  doubt.  The  nave  roof  certainly  suffers 
rather  from  the  new  and  cnido  colouring,  but  it 
may  be  that  this  is  unfinished.  The  Market 
Cross  is  but  a  fragment,  apparently,  of  what 
it  once  was,  and  is  unrestored.  Axbridge,  on 
the  River  Axe,  was  next  visited.  It  is  a  quaint 
ancient  little  town,  still  possessed  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  holding  charters  renewed  by  different 
kings  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  James  I. 
The  church  of  Axbridge  stands  exceedingly  well 
with  regard  to  the  market  place,  being  situated 
on  the  high  ground  to  the  right  on  entering  the 
place  from  the  east.  It  is  reached  by  a  long 
series  of  steps,  which  greatly  add  to  the  efi'ect  of 
its  elevation.  The  tower  is  a  fine  specimen,  if 
less  elaborate  than  some  before  described,  and 
the  south  porch  has  a  curved  coping  and  rich 
jjarapet,  similar  in  some  respects  to  Mells, 
already  alluded  to.  Few  churches  have  suffered 
more  than  this  from  the  hands  of  Puritan  fanati- 
cism and  neglect ;  but  fortunately  the  building 
is  now  being  restored  by  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding, 
architect,  who  already  has  restored  the  nave  in 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way,  new  tracery  to  the 
windows  and  new  pews  being  introduced  through- 
out. The  latter  would,  to  our  minds,  have  been 
better  if  the  traceried  enrichments  to  the  bench 
ends  had  been  more  deeply  cut — 3-1  Oths  of  an  inch 
more  would  have  made  all  the  difference  to  their 
richness,  without  being  perhaps  so  deeply  cut  as 
those,  say,  at  Cheddar.  The  cliancel  greatly 
needs  renovating,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  work  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with.  Several 
picturesque  old  houses  remain  in  market  place, 
at  Axbridge.  The  return  journey  was  commenced 
now,  and  Rodney-Stoke  was  soon  reached. 
Here  we  can  only  remark  that  the  building  has 
many  points  of  interest,  and  has  jiust  been  satisfac- 
torily restored  by  Mes.srs.  Ferrey  and  Son,  the 
reopening  taking  place  the  day  after  our  visit. 
Westbury  church,  the  next  place  visited,  sadly 
wants  a  similar  treatment,  when  no  doubt  some 
good  original  roofs  would  be  discovered.  Wookey 
was  the  following  place  for  a  halt ;  it  is  some 
distance  to  the  south  of  Wookey  Hole,  the 
legendary  haunt  of  the  witch  of  Wookey,  where 

' '  Deep  in  the  dreaming  dismal  cell, 
Which  seem'd  and  was  ycleped  hell, 
This  blear-eyed  hag  did  hide." 

Tlie  church,  with  its  fine  tower  and  angle  turret 
and  spirelet,  is  of  interest,  but  the  body  of  the 
building  seems  very  over-restored.  Mellifont 
Abbey,  adjoining  the  church  yard,  was  built  in 
1730  ;  it  is  what  we  may  call  a  modem  antique, 
and  presents  some  few  fragments  of  the  old 
rectory  hou.se.  The  Court,  now  a  farmhouse,  is 
not  of  much  arcliitectural  value,  though  once  the 
manorial  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
AVeUs. 

The  excursion  of  Thursday  was  certainly  of 
more  interest,  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  than  that  just  described,  and  included 
PUton,  PyUe,  Ditcheat,  Wyke-champflower, 
Bmton,  and  Evercreech.  At  POton,  beyond  the 
important  and  weU-situated  church,  the  bam 
built  by  the  abbots  of  GlastonbuiTstOl  remains  in 
good  condition.  It  is  illustrated  in  "Parker's 
Domestic  Antiquities,"  vol.  ii.,  and  is  a  singu- 
larly rich  example  very  similar  to  the  Glaston- 
bury barn,  having  the  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  under  the  gable  lights,  with  carved 
finials  to  the  gables  and  good  buttresses  on  every 
side.  Those  to  the  transepts  are  reversed,  and 
strike  us  as  being  very  imusal.  Pilton  church 
has  been  so  thoroughly  scraped  and  renovated 
that  it  would  be  difficidt  to  determine  how  much 
is  old  or  new.  The  chancel  with  the  rich  panels 
in  its  arch  has  two  tiers  of  windows  of  Perpen- 
diculardate,  simil^irtothechancelof Ditcheat.  The 
fine  Tudor  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been 
more  carefully  restored,  but  the  splendid  screen  to 
the  cha:itry  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
has  been  sadly  hacked  about  to  accommodate  an 
organ.  The  original  green  and  gold  decorations 
remain  in  parts,  and  in  others  the  colouring  has 
been  copied.  An  old  cope  covers  the  reading 
pew.  Pylle  church  was  but  very  hastily  visited, 
being  of  veiy  secondary  interest,  and,  like  the 
last-named  building,  has  been  elaborately 
restored.  Ditcheat  is  altogether  a  more  import- 
ant place,  and  well  repaid  the  visitors  for  the 
extra  half -hour  devoted  to  it.  The  manor-house 
adjoining  the  churchyard  is  a  plain  example,  but 
was  at  once  sketched  by  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  excm'sion  party.  The  woodwork 
inside  is  not  of  much  interest,  and,  for  one  thing, 
it  is  begrimed  with  treacly  varnish,  which 
greatly  destroys  its  effect.  The  house  was  origi- 
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nally  the  abbot's  mansion,  and  afterwards 
lii'longed  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  a  cavalier  of 
Charles  the  First's  time.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
and  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  but  has  a  Decorated 
chancel,  the  fine  lower  tier  of  windows  beinsr  of 
this  date.  The  curious  post-Kcfortoation  wood- 
work, including  pulpit,  screen  and  stalls,  dated 
1630,  desen'e  mention,  and  so  does  the  qu  lint 
cube  sundial  on  the  picturesque  Tudor-finished 
porch  on  the  south  side.  The  churchyard  cross 
is  perhaps  the  best  seen  during  the  week. 

Limch  was  had  fit  '^^^yke-champflower,  where 
the  church  seems  to  have  been  originally  simply 
a  private  chapel  to  the  old  but  altered  house 
adjoining.  It  stands  in  the  private  grounds,  and 
is  possessed  of  but  little  interest.  Bruton — so 
named  from  the  shallow  stream,  the  Brue,  which 
rises  in  the  ntighboiu-hood — is  a  prettUy-placcd 
little  town,  and  was  reached  by  the  exciu-sion 
party  by  three  o'clock.  The  town  itself  has 
several  points  of  minor  interest,  such  as  the  un- 
usually large  series  of  elaborately  wrought  iron 
signs  to  the  several  inns,  that  to  "the  "  Old  Ball" 
being  particularly  rich  and  large.  The  hospital, 
founded  by  Hugh  Sexey  in  1G17,  presentsa  very 
good  example  of  Late  Domestic  Gothic,  with  its 
small  quad,  including  a  haU  and  chapel.  Tlie 
simple  and  imaffected  way  in  which  it  was 
designed  at  once  offered  many  .suggestions,  and 
was  much  admired  by  several  of  the  architects 
who  visited  it  on  the  occasion  under  notice.  Tlic 
church  of  Bruton  deserves  a  longer  space  than 
we  can  here  spare,  but  an  illustration  of  the 
tower  figures  in  the  ' '  Somersetshire  Archoeological 
Proceedings,"  18.52,  page  16.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  importance  of  the  western  tower  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  smaller  tower  over  the 
southem  entrance  porch.  The  buOding  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £.5,000,  in  187-1,  when  the  north  arcade 
■was  taken  down  and  entirely  rebtiilt.  The  splen- 
did roof  to  the  nave  has  a  rather  scarce  treatment 
in  the  traceried  ribs  over  the  tie-beams.  The 
clerestory  windows  have  beautiful  niches  between 
them,  with  excellently  carved  but  quite  modern 
angels  introduced  throughout.  The  cryi3t  imder  the 
chancel  is  Transitional  Norman,  but  the  chancel 
itself  is  a  good  specimen  of  florid  Georgian,  iu 
plaster.  The  screen  at  the  west  end  bears  the 
date  of  1620,  and  seems  to  have  portions  of  the 
original  Pei'pendicular  chancel  screen  worked  up 
into  it.  The  pulpit  and  pew  ends  are  Jacobean, 
to  match  which  the  new  seating  has  been  made 
from  the  same  design. 

After  devoting  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
Bruton,  the  associationists  visited  Evercreech, 
■where  the  western  tower  is  130ft.  high,  re- 
sembling the  more  beautiful  one  at  Wrington, 
■which  is  the  third  type  of  the  Somersetshire 
towers,  the  others  being  Taunton  and  Bristol. 
And  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  third  class  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  either  of  the  others, 
both  from  an  ideal  as  well  as  an  actual  point  of 
\iew.  Both  "Wrington  and  Evercreech  Towers 
are  illustrated  in  Wick's  "Spires  and  Towers," 
but  we  think  justice  is  scarcely  done  there  to  the 
last-named  example ;  this  is,  however,  chiefly 
the  case  in  points  of  detail,  as  in  general  out- 
line it  agrees  TNnth  our  photograph  recently 
taken.  Some  of  the  most  quaint  and  curious 
examples  of  gargoyles  to  be  met  'with  exist  in 
the  parapet  cornice  of  both  aisles,  and  display 
great  spirit  and  dra-wing.  Friday,  the  loth, 
was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Glastonbmy, 
■where  five  hours  were  spent  in  examining  the 
abbey  I'emains,  abbot's  kitchen  and  bam,  and  in 
sketching  them,  together  with  the  old  George 
Inn  and  Abbey  Court-house,  known  as  the 
Tribunal.  ITr.  Parker  says,  "the  to-wn  is  a 
perfect  store  of  domestic  antiquities ;  ' '  while 
Mr.  Freeman  considers  the  tower  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  the  third  finest  in  Somersetsliire, 
surpassed  only  by  WriDgton  and  St.  Cuthbert's 
at  Wells.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  view 
in  Wick's  book  above  rcfen'ed  to,  together 
^"ith  the  last-named  church.  The  histoiy  of 
Glastonbury  is  so  well-kuown,  and  its  archi- 
tectural rem.aina  have  been  so  ofteu  described, 
that  we  will  p.ass  on  to  Meare,  which  was 
included  in  the  day's  trip.  It  lies  some 
three  miles  north-west  of  Glastonbury, 
and  amply  repays  a  visit.  It  was  once 
islanded  by  a  mere  or  lake,  whence  the  name. 

There  was  formerly  a  residence  here  of 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  It  was  built 
by  Adam  do  Sodbury,  about  1.3-50,  and 
bears  witne.'s  now  to  its  former  grandeur,  though 
occupied  at  present  as  a  farmhouse.  The  splen- 
did ■windows  of  the  large  hall  on  the  upper  floor 


remain,  with  the  interesting  stone  hooded  chim- 
ney fireplace.  The  "Fish  House,"  too,  remains 
as  an  example  of  Domestic  work — indeed,  it  is 
quite  an  architectui-al  curiosity,  and,  correctly 
speaking,  is  a  cottage  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
It  has  a  traceried  -window  at  the  east  end,  and 
was  probably  used  as  a  residence  by  the  abbey 
fishermen.  The  open  timbered  roof  is  covered 
with  thatch,  and  the  buOding  now  seems  to  be 
used  as  a  shed.  The  chiu'ch  has  been  restored 
in  a  not  quite  satisfactory  manner :  for  one 
thing,  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  chancel  roof 
is  plastered  into  a  sort  of  vault  to  receive  some 
sky-blue  tinting,  with  golden  stars,  such  as 
"  very  Gothic  "  architects  considered  the  proper 
sort  of  thing  diuring  the  early  days  of  the 
Mediaeval  revival.  The  nave  is  of  poor  Perpen- 
dicular character,  but  is  possessed  of  a  rich  stone 
pulpit  on  the  south  side  ;  the  old  hour-glass  has 
gone,  though  Murray  still  records  it  as  in  exist- 
ence. A  curious  old  alms-box  remains  in  the 
vestry.  On  reaching  Wells,  the  final  dinner  took 
place,  after  which  the  usual  toasts  were  drimk, 
including  the  health  to  the  president  of  the  year, 
Mr.  S.  Flint  Glarkson,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  the 
leader  of  the  excursion,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Pink,  of 
Winchester,  the  excursion  hon.  sec,  to  whom, 
in  conjimction  with  Mr.  Clark,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  arcliitectural  artist  of 
Wells,  the  success  of  the  excursion  this  year 
to  Somersetshire  has  been  so  largely  due.  It 
is  proposed  to  visit  Shropshire  next  year,  with 
Shrewsbury  as  headquarters,  though  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  suggested  Norfolk, 
and  Mr.  Drew,  of  Dublin,  a  visit  to  Ireland. 
The  actual  programme  will,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined upon  in  due  course,  in  the  usual  way. 
On  Saturday  the  remaining  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Wells,  not  yet  vissited,  were  gone  over 
by  the  excursionists,  and  included  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church,  Babwith's  Almhouses,  the  Deanery, 
and  the  Vicar's  Close.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
is  now  restoring  the  tower  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
the  body  of  the  church  having  been  renovated 
some  years  ago  by  a  local  architect.  The 
Vicar's  Close  is  an  almost  unique  specimen  of 
rich  Domestic  Gothic,  ranging  from  1348  to 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  -when  Richard  Pomeroy 
added  the  east  end  of  the  hall  over  the  gate- 
way, ■with  its  bay  windows  and  reader's  pulpit 
over  the  mantelpiece,  a  most  charming  example 
of  unaffected  design.  The  close  provided  21 
dwellings  for  the  vicars  choral,  -with  a  library 
and  chapel  at  the  north  end.  This  latter  build- 
ing is  of  exceptional  merit.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  been  much  altered  to  permit  of  a  family 
being  accommodated  where,  of  course,  one 
individual  was  originally  only  intended  to 
reside.  The  character  and  intention  of  the 
place  has  thus  suffered  greatly,  but  we  should 
be  sorry  to  .see  all  the  houses  restored  like 
the  two  or  three  ali-eady  subjected  to  that 
process  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parker. 
As  it  is,  tliey  have  a  quaintness  aU  their  own, 
which  would  be  lost  at  once  if  all  were  made 
new,  to  say  nothing  of  the  historical  page  they 
now  furnish  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  dark 
though  that  page  may  be.  We  quite  agree  in 
other  respects  with  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  remarks 
upon  these  buildings  and  their  uses.  Mr.  Wm. 
Surges  has  redecorated  one  of  the  houses  ad- 
joining the  Chain  Gate  in  his  characteristic  and, 
perhaps,  heavily  crude  manner.  In  conclusion, 
we  have  only  to  siy  in  one  word  that  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  excursion  this  year  has  been 
a  thorough  success,  to  which  the  exceptionally 
fine  weather  added  not  the  least  important 
element.  M.  B.  A. 


CHIPS. 

Efforts  are  bein  g  made  to  obtain  sufficient  fimds 
to  build  a  mission  chiuch  and  schoolroom  at  Fishers- 
gate,  Southwick.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect,  of  Brighton  and 
Shoreham,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hannah. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Eddystoue  Lighthouse,  a  building  the  erection  of 
■nrhich  is  due  to  the  decay  of  the  rock  on  which 
Snieatou's  celebrated  structure  now  stands,  was 
successfully  accomplished  on  Tuesday  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  way  to  convert  modern  pottery  into  the 
antique,  says  the  English  Mechanic,  is  to  boil  the 
former  in  oil  and  bury  it  in  wood  ashes.  One  will 
bo  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the  new  article 
will  become  in  appearance  a  veritable  antique. 


Builtrins  rnitcUiflcnci^, 


Beaumaeis. — The  new  schools  erected  by  the 
Beaumaris  School  Board  were  opened  on  Monday. 
The  buildings  consist  of  three  departments — 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  40ft.  by  20,  with  class- 
rooms 19ft.  bv  18.  The  infants'  schoolroom  iu 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  41ft.  by  24  ft.  The 
total  accommodation  is  for  320  childi'en.  The 
tower  iu  the  original  plan  has  been  omitted  in 
execution  on  account  of  the  additional  cost.  The 
walls  are  buOt  of  Penmen  stone,  random  rubble 
work  pointed  with  cement,  the  dressings  of 
windows,  doors,  quoins,  chimneys,  &o.,  being 
Storton  stones.  Attached  to  the  schools  is  a 
master's  residence.  Ornamental  hinges  and 
latches  of  doors,  (Sre.,  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  Birmingham.  The  gi'ates  are 
ShilUtoand  Shorland's  Manchester  school  grate. 
All  the  desks  and  fittings  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Colman  and  Glendenning,  of  Norwich. 
The  total  cost  of  schools,  house,  boundary  walls, 
&c.,  and  fittings  was  £3,300.  The  works  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Jones  and  J.  Owen, 
contractors,  Beaumaris,  the  clerk  of  works 
being  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  borough  surveyor, 
Beaumaris.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  de- 
signed and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  Menai  Bridge,  architect 
to  the  school  board. 

BunsLEM. — A  new  market  at  Burslem  was 
opened  last  week.  The  Market  Hall,  the 
memorial  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  March, 
1878,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  having  a  front- 
age of  12.5  feet,  ■with  six  lock-up  shops  and  eight 
offices.  The  interior  area  is  125  feet  in  depth, 
100  feet  in  -width,  and  50  feet  iu  height.  The 
roof  is  held  by  five  -wrought-ii'on  principals,  86 
feet  span,  resting  on  cast-iron  columns,  strength- 
ened -with  ornamental  spandrels.  Two  sides  of 
the  market  are  fitted  up  as  shops,  nineteen  in 
number,  and  the  open  space  wUl  be  filled  -with 
stalls  of  an  improved  kind.  The  building  is 
lighted  from  the  roof  by  means  of  Rendle's 
patent  system,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
interior  all  that  can  be  de-sired.  Mr.  Richards, 
the  borough  surveyor,  and  engineer,  was  the 
designer,  and  Messrs.  Inskip,  of  Longton,  the 
builders. 

Geahoe-o-vee-Sands,  Lancashtee. — A  large 
mansion  at  Grange-over-Sands,  which  is  now 
nearly  completed,  is  built  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  situations  on  the  shores  of  Morcambe 
Bay,  North  Lancashire  ;  the  estate  on  which  it 
is  situated  being  a  very  extensive  one,  and  beau- 
tifully wooded  -with  well  grown  trees  of  the 
choicest  description  ;  from  the  windows  of  the 
principal  rooms  and  the  tower  the  -whole  extent 
of  Morcambe  Bay  can  be  seen,  and  the  principal 
mountains  in  the  Lake  district.  The  hoiusc  has 
been  built  entirely  of  limestone  obtained  from 
the  estate,  within  100  yards  from  the  site.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eli  Cox, 
architect,  Kendal ;  the  contractors  for  the  masons' 
work  were  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Toms,  Kendal ; 
for  joiners  and  carpenters'  work,  J.  Bervely,  of 
Grange-over-Sands ;  for  plumbing,  painting, 
and  plastering,  Messrs.  Chippendale  and  Tanner ; 
and  the  slating,  H.  Goulding,  of  Kendal. 

Heatom  Noeeis. — The  new  goods  warehouse 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  at  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  is  nearly 
finished.  The  area  contains  about  5,662  square 
yards.  Tlie  building  is  364ft.  long.  The  width 
at  the  north  end  is  162ft.  6in.,  and  at  the  south 
116ft.  "in.  or  an  average  of  140ft.  It  embraces 
four  floors,  in  addition  to  a  basemeut.  The 
height  of  the  floors  is — Basement,  7ft.  lOin. ; 
ground  floor,  14ft.  6in. ;  the  height  of  the  three 
others  is  8ft.  6in.  each.  The  roof  is  of  wood, 
but  all  the  columns  and  the  girders  are  of  iron. 
The  -n-hole  -n-ork  is  from  the  designs  of  the 
Railway  Company's  architect,  Mr.  James  B. 
Stansby,  London,  and  the  contractors  have  beeu 
Messrs.  R.  Neill  and  Son.  All  the  ironwork  is 
of  English  manufacture.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick,  with  blue  brick  and  stone  facings,  and  has 
cost  about  £80,000. 

Hesw.uj.. — The  new  parish  church  of  Heswall 
was  consecrated  last  week.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Peter,  and  ha.s  .sitting 
accommodation  for  500  persons.  It  h.is  been 
built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  to  harmonise  with  the  old 
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tower,  -which  is  left  standing,  and  whicli  is  sup- 
posed to  be  500  or  600  years  old.  The  material 
used  in  the  bmlding  of  the  edifice  is  a  fine  red 
sandstone  from  the  c^uariy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  north  of  the  gabled  aisle  there  is  a  nave, 
and  there  is  also  a  north  aisle.  The  organ- 
chamber  and  the  vestry  are  placed  each  side  of 
the  chancel,  as  are  also  the  choir  pews.  Mr. 
James  F.  Doyle,  of  4,  Harrington-street,  Liver- 
pool, was  the  architect;  and  the  contractor  Mr. 
Hugh  Tates,  of  Bute-street,  Evevton. 

KiEKDAiE. — The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  on  the  14th 
inst.  at  liirkdale,  Liverpool.  The  chapel  wiU  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  the  walls  being  faced  with 
Ruabon  bricks,  tuck  pointed,  the  dressings  being 
of  local  stone.  The  building  is  arranged  on  a 
transeptal  plan,  the  body  being  70  feet  by  50  feet 
inside,  and  the  width  across  the  transept  64  feet 
6  inches.  There  will  be  a  minister's  vestry,  a 
band-room,  an  orchestra,  and  four  class-rooms, 
with  a  separate  staircase,  and  a  heating  vault  in 
the  basement.  The  front  of  the  building  is 
broken  with  central  gable  having  a  triple  arcade, 
containing  lights,  and  ornamented  with  scroll 
panels  in  form  of  a  balcony.  There  are  porches 
flanking  this  centre,  and  in  the  main  angle  is  a 
tower,  12  feet  square,  rising  to  the  height  of  84 
feet,  and  finished  with  a  domical  covering  in  lead. 
The  building  will  accommodate  1,100  worshippers, 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole,  including  boundary 
walls,  will  be  about  £4,600.  The  designs  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  "WiUiam  "Waddiugton 
and  Son,  of  Burnley.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Webster,  of  Bootle. 

Newcastle-ox-Ty^e. — The  corner  stone  of  a 
new  Jewish  synagogue  was  laid  last  week  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  style  adopted  is  free 
Byzantine.  The  elevation  in  Albion-street  is 
more  than  80  feet  long,  and  has  six  piers  in  the 
length.  The  basement  is  carried  down  throughout 
the  whole  area  of  the  building,  and  contains 
boys'  and  girls'  schools,  committee-room,  bath 
room,  waiting-room,  &c.  The  synagogue  is 
about  60  feet  long  from  front  to  back,  by  50  feet 
■ndde,  and  43  feet  high  from  floor  to  top  of  circu 
lar  ceiling.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  sittings 
for  between  300  and  400,  and  the  gallery  between 
200  and  300.  The  recess  which  is  intended  for 
.  the  ark  is  enriched  with  angle  columns ;  orna- 
mental arches  and  ribs  support  the  wall  above, 
surmounted  by  enriched  panellings  and  a  deep 
cornice  continued  round  the  whole  synagogue 
The  roof  is  constructed  with  laminated  ribs  for 
strength  and  to  form  ornamental  portion  of  ceil 
ing.  Thorough  ventilation  is  gained  by  horizontal 
chambers  rimning  the  whole  length  of  the  build 
ing,  rising  and  converging  towards  two  large 
Boyle's  ventilators.  The  whole  of  the  contract 
has  been  undertaken  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Lamb,  of  Gateshead,  and  Mr. 
John  Johnstone,  of  Clayton-street  West,  New- 
castle, is  the  architect. 

Rodney  Stoke. — On  August  14  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Rodney  Stoke,  which 
has  just  undergone  restoration,  was  reopened  for 
public  worship.  The  building  is  chiefly  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  In  addition  to  restoration,  the 
building  has  received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of 
a  south  chancel  aisle.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles  from  Godwin,  of  Lug- 
wardine,  arranged  from  the  architect's  designs, 
and  new  oak-staUs  and  prayer-desks  and  lectern 
have  been  fitted.  All  the  monuments  have  been 
conservatively  repaired  by  Mr.  Louis  Jaquet, 
Bculptor,  of  London,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  has  been 
refixed  after  repairing  on  a  new  Ham  Hill  stone 
base,  with  Keintou  stone  steps.  The  old  font  has 
also  been  repaired  and  refixed.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  E.  B.  Ferrey,  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Hawkins,  of 
Glastonbury.  The  total  expenditure  has  been 
about  £850,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monuments  and  fabric  of  Rodney 
chapel. 

Smethwick. — On  Monday  last,  the  new  Board 
Schools,  which  have  been  erected  in  Corbett  and 
Ballott' street,  Smethwick,  were  opened  for  the 
reception  of  scholars.  The  schools  are  built  on  a 
plot  of  land  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Corbett- 
street,  and  on  the  other  by  Ballott-street,  and 
containing  in  the  whole  4,840  square  yards. 
The  buildings  are  constructed  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architectui'e,  with  red  bricks  and  stone 
window-sUls,  &c.  The  arches  to  the  window 
and  door  openings  are  of  rubbed  and  gauged 
bricks,  and  terra- cotta  has  been  introduced  for 


label  mouldings,  strings,  and  ornamental  dress- 
ings to  the  window-heads  and  gables.  The 
schools  are  biult  in  two  blocks,  the  first  block 
being  used  for  the  boys  and  gii'ls,  and  the  second 
block  for  the  infants.  The  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  consist  each  of  a  principal  room,  6Gft. 
long,  and  22ft.  wide,  and  two  class-rooms  20ft. 
square.  The  infants'  school  is  55ft  6in.  long, 
and  26ft.  wide,  with  a  wing  25ft.  6in.  long,  and 
10ft.  wide;  also  a  class-room  26ft.  by  ISft.,  and 
a  babies'  room  22ft.  by  15ft.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  brown  tUes,  and  have  wi'ought- 
stained  and  varnished  principals  exposed  to  view, 
and  ceiled  at  the  collar  beams.  The  rooms  are 
ventilated  by  means  of  a  ventilating  shaft 
continued  throughout  the  biuldings,  and  con- 
nected with  a  tower  on  the  south-east  angle. 
Each  school  is  pro\ided  with  a  lavatoi-y  and 
cloak-room,  covered  playshcd,  and  necessary 
offices.  There  is  a  residence  for  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  the  buildings  have  been  so  aiTanged 
that  two  additional  class-rooms  can  easily  be 
added  when  required.  The  entrance  to  the 
boys'  school  is  in  Ballott-street,  and  to  the  girls' 
and  infants'  in  Corbett-street.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects  to  the 
Board,  Messrs.  Sharp,  of  Cherry-street,  Bir- 
mingham, by  Mr.  J.  Hartley,  builder,  of  Small 
Heath,  and  will  accommodate  726  children. 
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Received.— H.  and  Son.— W".  B.  I.  Co.— L.  M.  O  .— G.  A. 
W.  and  Son.-M.  Bros,  an  Co.-C.  H.  and  Co.— J.  B. 
D.  and  Co. 

A  Young  Arghitect.  (Write  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  4.S, 
Chai-ing-cross.)— FiDELis.  (Such  advice  as  you  ask  for 
is  really  out  of  our  power  to  give,  in  ignorance  of  your 
meansand  abilities.  The  secretary  of  the  R.I.B.A.  will 
give  all  information  respecting  membership.  If  you 
settle  in  Liverpool,  join  the  Architectural  Association  of 
that  town.) 


PRINCE  CONSORT'S  MEMORIAL,  HYDE 
PARK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sib, — My  attention  having-  been  called  to 
several  notices  respecting  the  alleged  decay  of 
the  stone  in  the  above  memorial,  I  have  taken 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining  the 
same. 


I  foimd  the  whole  of  the  work  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  ;  therefore,  ia  my  estimation,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  coat  the  stone  and  marble 
with  any  wash  or  silicated  solution. 

If  a  commission  is  ajjpointed  to  examine  and 
report  thereon,  I  would  suggest  that  some 
thoroughly  practical  men  conversant  with  stone 
should  be  placed  on  the  commission,  otherwise  a 
national  monument  may  possibly  become  a 
national  reproach. 

Many  of  the  so-called  stone  preservatives 
merely  arrest  decay,  as  paint  does  decay  in 
wood ;  and  when  the  paint  or  coating  is  worn 
away,  the  ravages  are  frequently  found  to  be 
worse  than  before. 

During  the  building  of  the  Memorial  I  made 
numerous  visits  thereto.  I  can  therefore  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  care  that  was  taken  to 
place  every  stone  on  its  true,  or  natural,  bed.  I 
do  not  think  at  present  any  coating  would  be 
advisable. — I  am,  &o., 

SAMtTEL  TeICKETT. 


NOVEL  COMPETITIONS. 

SiE, — The  somewhat  unusual  invitation  issued 
by  a  suburban  clergyman  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced several  letters  of  peculiar  character,  and 
anything     but     creditable     to     their    authors. 

1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  competition  for  the 
Mission  Church  wiU  be  fairly  conducted;  but 
all  competitors  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  vicar  of  St.  Raid's,  Heme-hUl,  is  the  father 
of  a  clever  architect  (Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  of 
Mecklenbiurgh-square) . 

The  Bamsley  Guardians,  having  invited 
architects  to  offer  to  compete  for  the  new  Infir- 
mary, at  the  same  time  stating  terms,  received 
44  applications,  and  at  a  meeting  held  recently, 
the  offer  of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Moxon,  of 
Bamsley,  was  accepted,  the  commission   to  bo 

2  J  per  cent,  to  include  all  drawings,  &c.,  superin- 
tendence and  bills  of  quant. ties.  Both  members 
of  the  firm  are,  I  am  informed,  young  men,  and 
will  probably  some  day  know  better.  I  need  not 
add  that  neither  partner  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — I  am,  &c., 

Oeseevee. 

GLOUCESTER   ASYLUM    COMPETITION. 

SiE, — In  an  important  competition  of  this 
character,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  no 
doubt  to  the  inajority  of  the  competitors  if  the 
Visiting  Justices  had  been  assisted  in  selecting 
the  designs  by  a  disinterested  architect  and  an 
experienced  medical  superintendent. 

Of  course,  we  natui-aUy  think  the  design  sub- 
mitted by  us,  "UtUitas,"  ought  to  have  been 
placed  first,  not  only  on  our  opinion  of  its  merits, 
but  on  the  impartial  judgment  expressed  in  your 
review  of  the  de.signs,  and  also  that  of  your 
contemporaries.  "WTien  commencing  to  work 
out  the  plan,  we  inferred  that  light,  air,  cheer- 
fulness, convenience,  and  sanitation  wotild  guide 
the  choice  of  the  Visiting  Justices,  but  we  fear 
such  important  elements  have  not  been  duly 
considered. 

We  have  no  desire  to  point  out  any  faults  m  the 
plans  of  the  successful  competitors,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Vising  Justices.— We  are,  &c., 

BnoinLow  asd  Cheees. 

21,  Harrington- street,  Liverpool,  August  30th. 

FARM  PLANS  AT  KILBURN. 

SiE,  —  A  correspondent  asks  if  the  "R.A.S." 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  these  plans  to 
be  exhibited  in  one  or  other  of  the  county  towns 
in  the  great  farming  districts.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  the  plans  have  been  returned  to  their  owners, 
the  majority  of  whom  would,  however,  only  be  too 
glad  if  some  influential  society  would  arrange  to 
re-exhibit  them,  and  appoint  thoroughly  practical 
and  capable  judges  to  aflinn  or  disprove  the  asser- 
tion that  "none  combine  superior  arrangement  of 
detail  with  economy  of  cost  "—and  which  state- 
ment was  the  result  of  an  average  of  fifteen  minutes 
examination  of  each  set  of  plans,  inclusive  of  speci- 
fications and  detail  estimates.  But  yom-  corre- 
sjiondent's  suggestion  is  beset  with  diiiiculties. — I 

am,  &c., "• 

W.C.'S  IN  BATH-ROOMS. 

SiE,— Notwithstanding  Messrs.  Keen  and  Son's 
assertion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  fit  up  trapless 
w.c.'s  so  that  they  will  be  as  sweet  as  the  waste 
water  from  the  bath,  being  perfectly  true,^  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  practice  of  associat- 
ing the  bath  and  w.c.  in  oneroomis  very  objection- 
able. If  experienced  sanitary  engineers  were 
always  employed  to  fit  them  up,  there  would  be  no 
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danger  of  sewer  gas  contamination,  but  unfortu- 
iKitely  this  is  not  the  case,  as  often  a  house  owner 
liaviug  seen  a  bath-room  well  fitted  up  in  some 
friend's  house,  gets  some  local  plumber  to  make 
hira  one  according  to  his  description,  and  the  bath 
waste-pipe  untrapped  is  led  into  the  w.c.  soil-pipe 
and  admission  to  sewer-gas  into  the  house  to  poison 
the  inmates  at  once  effected.  It  is  true  that  in 
m;my  towns  the  building  by-laws  si^ecially  provide 
that*  the  waste-pipe  from  every  siulc,  bath,  or 
lavatory,  shall  not  be  led  dii-ect  into  the  drain,  but 
shall  discharge  into  the  open  air  over  a  channel 
leading  into  a  trapped  guUey  grating. 

"Where  this  is  laid  down  and  carried  out  un- 
doubtedly sewer- gas  is  effectually  excluded  ;  but 
there  are  only  too  many  houses  in  towns  built 
before  these  building  by-laws  came  into  operation, 
in  which  the  waste-pipes  lead  direct  into  the  drains, 
and  to  most  of  the  large  country  mansions  where 
baths  and  water-closets  are  being  put  in  together 
into  one  room,  these  building  by-laws  do  not 
apply,  and  sometimes  either  from  ignorance  or 
carelessless  on  the  part  of  the  plumber,  the  bath 
waste-pipe  is  led  into  the  water-closet  soil-pipe. 

But  there  is  another  danger  in  fitting  the  w.c. 
lavatory  and  bath  in  the  same  room,  even  when 
done  by  experienced  plumbers,  and  that  is  that  the 
trap  of  the  bath  or  hivatory  may  become  stopped 
up,  and  a  local  plumber  called  in  to  put  it  right, 
who  may  very  likely  cut  off  the  trap,  and  lead  the 
pipe  dii'ect  into  the  drain.  This  might  be  said  to 
argue  more  than  ordinary  stupidity,  but  that  such 
a  case  can  occur  I  can  speak  from  experience, 
having  been  called  in  some  time  since  to  inspect 
a  house  where  the  doctor  felt  sure  from  the 
symptoms  of  the  patients  he  was  attending  that 
there  was  an  escape  of  sewer-gas.  I  found  that 
the  waste-pipe  from  the  sink  led  direct  into  the 
drain,  and  was  told  on  inqiuring  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  that '*  there  was  a  stupid  bend  in  the  pipe 
formerly  which  was  always  getting  choked  up,  but 
that  the  plumber  they  had  called  in  some  time 
previously  to  clear  it,  had  cut  it  off,  and  put  in  a 
straight  pipe  instead,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
choked  again." 

If  householders  were  only  thoroughly  aware 
what  risks  they  ran  from  untrapped  sinks,  and 
waste-pipes  from  baths  and  save-alls  imder  cocks, 
I  feel  sure  that  not  a  few  would  save  doctor's  bills 
in  future  by  at  once  having  their  houses  thoroughly 
examined,  for  even  where  the  waste  and  overtlow 
pipes  are  properly  trapped,  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  the  traps  being  unsiphoned  if  they  lead 
into  the  soil-pipes,  by  the  rush  of  water  from  some 
closet,  lavatory,  or  other  bath,  or  of  the  water  in  the 
overflow  evaporating  in  hot  weather,  and  an 
opening  being  thus  formed  for  the  entrance  of  that 
breeder  of  diphtheria  and  ty^jhoid  [fever  "  sewer- 
gas." — I  am,  &c., 

A.  Sedgwick  Woolley,  Sanitary  Engineer. 

Kingston-hill-on-Thames,  August  14. 


DEFILED   BATH-ROOMS. 

SiE, — We  are  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Buchan  had 
read  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  of  the  1st  of 
August,  that  called  forth  our  letter  of  the  Sth,  he 
would  not  have  wi'itten  in  the  strain  he  has  assumed 
in  your  paper  of  the  loth. 

We  merely  took  the  ground  that  because  the 
w.c.  was  fitted  in  the  bath-room  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  cell,  or  in  cowmunication  with  the  sewer, 
as  your  first  correspondent  thinks. 

We  take  no  extra  credit  to  ourselves  for  bringing 
anything  new  forward,  neither  have  we  any  patent 
to  hide  under  a  bushel  until  the  forthcoming  Sani- 
tary Congress;  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  pre- 
judice there  is  against  trapless  w.c.'s  and  open 
soil-pipes,  both  in  the  business  and  among  the 
uninitiated. 

When  we  said  a  coiumon  w.c,  we  meant  a  pan- 
closet  or  a  common  servants'  hopper;  and  any 
closet  not  such  need  not  be  an  itncommon  one,  as 
Mr.  Buchan  thinks. 

We  say,  do  away  with  all  traps  in  the  house,  but 
especially  with  the  vile  D-trap  (we  have  just  taken 
one  out  of  a  nobleman's  house  with  nearly  3 '  of 
sohd  matter  in  it),  and  fix  the  closet  to  an  open 
pipe,  and  your  closet  is  bound  to  be  clean  and 
sweet. 

We  propose  to  fit  up  at  the  forthcoming  Sanitary 
Congress  one  of  Jennings'  trapless  w.c.'s  in  con- 
nection with  an  open  soil-pipe,  having  at  its 
foot  one  of  the  Brown  accessible  Y  traps,  which 
from  experience  we  have  found  to  be  superior  to 
any  we  have  used,  keeping  the  trap  as  near  the 
surface  of  ground  as  possible. 

We  have  fitted  up  a  great  many  in  Croydon  and 
Tp-icinity  as  above,  and  have  found  them  give  much 
satisfaction,  though  we  think  any  trapless  clo.^et, 
with  a  plug  to  retain  sufficient  wati?r  to  flush  the 
soil  away,  will  answer  as  well. 

We  also  find  a  .3"  soil-pipe  keeps  cleaner  than  a 
4"  or  4'' ,  as  the  scour  is  so  much  more  perfect,  and 
never  chokes  up. 

Trusting  the  above  will  cause  more  plumbers  to 
try  this  system  is  our  apology  for  tresiiiassing  at 
this  length. — We  are,  kc, 

Keex  k  Son,  Sanitary  Plumbers. 

Croydon,  August  16. 


5Iuttit0immuuc'att0n, 

Qi7i:sTioys. 

[6S69.] -Saw-Dust  in  Plastering-.—IHiave  seen  in 
the  Buii>D!so  News  one  or  two  references  as  to  the  use  of 
saw-dust  in  plastering.  I  should  be  f?lad  if  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  experimented  would  favom-  us  ^vith 
their  experience. — It. 

[5S70.]— Domes.— Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  a 
table  or  foimula  for  finding  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
domes  T  The  one  s-peciaUy  in  question  is  35ft.  in  diameter 
and  26ft.  high,  exclusive  of  lantern.  Any  hints  as  to 
chain  bond,  &c.,  will  also  oblige.— X.  T.  Z. 

[6S71.]— Finial. — A  country  church  has  lately  been 
built,  the  drawing  for  finial  on  spire  being  chosen  by 
architect  and  clei^man  from  a  manufacturer's  pattern 
book  and  duly  ordered  by  builder.  "When  finial  amved 
on  ground  cleiKyman  showed  foreman  that  the  construc- 
tion was  defective,  the  end  of  rod  from  vane  sitting  in  a 
cup,  which  would  shortly  catch  rust.  Foreman,  hon-ever, 
fixed  finial,  and  at  aichitect's  next  visit  all  scaffolding 
was  down.  Cock  shoitly  did  get  jammed,  and,  adding 
instdt  to  injiu7,  in  a  rather  "low"  paiish  looks  resolu- 
tely to  the  east,  Clei-gyman  refuses  to  pay  final  instal- 
ment to  builder  until  vane  is  made  right,  which  would 
involve  rescaffolding  spire,  Szc.  Builder  says  he  ordered 
finial  as  directed,  and  is  not  responsible  for  reprehensible 
behavioiur  of  cock.  If  any  reader  has  had  any  similar  case, 
a  hint  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  would  oblige.— X. 

[5S72.]— Shakespearian  Quotation. — I  have  just 
finished  an  hotel  and  tavern  in  dumestic  architecture, 
haring  a  string-course  all  round  the  building  [about  80ft. 
in  lengtii)  6in.  deep,  which  I  intended  for  the  landlord 
for  his  name  and  business  designation  in  encaustic  tiles. 

1  have  since  altered  my  mind,  and  would  prefer  some 
trite  quotation  from  Shakespeare  or  other  author,  being 
upon  the  question  of  the  use  and  not  abuse  of  good  Uquor. 
—Upton  Paek. 

[5S73.]— Cement.— Having  some  houses  [speculating 
built)  with  partly  stuccoed  fronts  to  repair,  I  should  be 
glad  if  some  reader  having  practical  experience  in  the 
matter  would  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  stucco,  which  is  of  Roman  cement  and  painted,  ftly 
own  opinion  is  that  it  ought  not  to  be  painted  but  washed 
over  with  cement  and  oil,  or  something  of  that  kind.  If 
so,  what  are  the  best  ingredients,  and  in  what  proportions 
should  they  be  mixed,  and  what  ia  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting the  old  paint  off  !  What  is  the  best  and  most  durable 
way  of  finishing  Portland  cement  stucco  ?  I  should  also 
like  to  know  wliether  lin.  of  cement  is  too  great  a  thick- 
ness for  finishing  inside  pa\Tng  on  concrete,  and  whether 
there  is  any  disadvantage  in  mixing^  it  1  part  Portland 
cement  to  1  part  sand,  as  having  specified  this  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  floating  coat  |in.  gauged 

2  and  1  and  set  with  i^in.  neat  cement.— Young  Aecui- 

TECT.  

[5860.]— Painting  on  Glass.— In  the  series  of  books 
pubUshea  by  Weale,  at  prices  from  one  to  three  shillings, 
there  are  two  on  this  subject.— G.  M. 

[5S64.]-Partitions.-Irefer  "G.P.  B.,  Dublin,"  to 
an  article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Build- 
isG  News  lately,  by  which  he  will  see  that  hght  hollow 
earthenware  or  pipes  may  be  used  to  fill  in  the  timbers  if 
concrete  is  too  heavy.  A  kind  of  "pugging"  made  of 
chopped  hay  and  mortar  is  sometimes  used,  and  is  an 
excellent  sound  destroyer.— (r.  H. 

[5S67.]— Water  Colour  Painting--  —  There  is  a 
shiUing  guide  sold  by  AVinsor  and  Xewton,  the  artist's 
colourmen,  and  a  very  useful  guide  is  also  published  by 
Messrs.  Rowney  which  give  all  that  is  essential  to  be 
known  in  the  way  of  instiiictions  ;  but  as  a  student  myself 
who  has  had  some  httle  experience  in  water-colom:  draw- 
ing, I  would  recommend  "A  Dummy"  to  take  a  few 
lessons — one  might  be  suflicient — by  which  he  would 
learn  in  one  hour  how  to  lay  on  the  local  and  other  tints. 
He  might  then  follow  the  iustinictions  given  in  the  guides 
with  advantage  and  with  some  confidence.  The  techni- 
cahties  of  painting,  though  easily  learnt  by  the  aid  of  a 
master,  are  too  great  to  be  mastered  by  the  self-taught 
artist,  who  must  need  waste  half  his  time  in  puzzling  out 
for  himself  what  a  master  could  tell  hira  in  one  lesson. 
The  self-taught  student  is  imder  this  great  disadvantage. 
-  G.  H.  G. 

[5S67.].— "Water  Colour  Painting-.— I  would  ad- 
^^se  "Dummy"  to  obtain  "A  System  of  Water  Colour 
Painting,"  by  Aaron  Penley,  puhhshcd  by  Winsor  and 
Newton,  38,  Eathbone-place,  London,  at  one  shilling. 
He  may  also  get  "Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water 
Colours,' '  by  the  same  author,  with  ill ustiut  ions  in  chromo- 
lithography,  15s.,  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin, 
London,  who  also  publish  "A  Course  of  Sepia  Painting," 
and  "A  Course  of  Painting  in  Neutral  Tint,"  each  five 
shillings,  with  plates.— G.  M. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  Peterchurch,  has 
just  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  £.575,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams,  architect,  of  Victoria-street, 
S.W.  Mr.  Thomas  Duggan,  of  Moretou  Jeffries, 
was  the  contractor. 

The  memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Comberbach  were  laid  last  week.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Robert  Fairhurst,  builder,  "Whitley  : 
the  masonry  beincr  provided  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  E.  Rathbone,  of  Northwich.  The 
style  is  Gotliic.  The  building  "will  be  composed  of 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  Accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  about  2'20  worshippers,  rmd  the 
schoolroom  will  hold  about  1-50  children. 

Messrs. Macnaught,  Robertson,  and  Co.,  of  Bank- 
end,  Southwark,  are  supplying  the  cast-iron 
co'.umns  for  the  new  sheep  market  at  Deptford. 


Our  (DfRct  €'Mt 


The  members  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Associution  %'isited  Paisley  Abbey  on  Saturday 
last.  They  were  condvicted  over  the  building  by 
Mr.  Ambrose  J.  Russell,  vice-pres.,  -n-ho  pointed 
out  its  various  peculiarities,  and  also  gave  a 
short  account  of  its  history.  After  some  time 
had  been  spent  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
which  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Some  experiments  to  try  the  relative  economy 
and  illtiminating  power  of  gaslight  and  the 
electric  light  were  on  the  Sth  instant  conducted 
in  the  Pieton  Eeading-room,  a  large  new  round 
building  with  dome  between  the  Brown  Library 
and  Museimi  and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in 
Liverpool.  The  gas  company  had  erected  an 
extensive  temporary  an-angement  in  order  to 
flood  the  large  apartment  with  a  bright  and 
steady  flight,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  gas 
was  consumed  at  the  rate  of  over  2,000  cubic  feet 
an  hour,  or  a  cost  of  7s.  an  hour.  The  method 
of  illuminating  by  the  electric  light  originally 
proposed  by  the  engineer  of  the  British  Electric 
Light  Company  was  by  reflection,  chiefly  from 
the  dome,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  on 
Friday  of  placing  the  light  on  a  centre  pedestal 
(which  is  the  borough  engineer's  idea)  most 
effectually  carried  out  this  method.  Theresult 
of  the  Library  and  Art  Committee's  inspection 
was  that  they  determined  to  adopt  the  electric 
light.  The  electricity  was  generated  from  the 
Gramme  machines,  driven  by  the  engine  which 
supplies  the  Steble  foimtain,  but  which  is  not 
stdted  for  the  electric  light  purposes,  and  ia 
blamed  for  the  unsteadiness  still  noticeable.  As 
the  electric  Hght  on  Friday  only  cost  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  gas  illumination,  the 
committee  see  that  the  economy  will  soon  repay 
the  cost  of  a  suitable  engine. 

A  Baptist  school,  now  being  erected  at  Stain- 
clifte,  Batley,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hanstock,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Batley,  shows 
how  prices  have  altered  during  the  last  six  years. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  let  for  the 
sum  of  £1,331,  which  includes  everything  but 
heating  apparatus  and  part  of  the  varnishing. 
Pricing  the  quantities  out  from  schedules  of  work 
carried  out  in  1873,  they  would  have  come  to 
about  £2,400.  As  the  difl'erence  is  very  great, 
the  architect  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  comparing 
the  costs  with  other  schools  he  has  built.  The 
schools  tested  are  purposely  selected  of  a  similar 
character  in  general  arrangement,  material,  and 
finish,  but  much  larger  than  the  one  illustrated, 
and  they  have  been  built  during  the  last  sir 
years.  Healey  Board  School,  Batley,  cost 
£3,714;  Grammar  School,  Batley,  cost  £4,400  ; 
Churwell  Board  School,  near  Leeds,  cost 
£3,895  ;  Park-road  Board  School,  Batley,  cost 
£8,433  ;  and  Warwick-road  Board  School, 
Batley,  cost  £8,3.52.  The  superficial  measure- 
ment of  the  flooring  has  been  taken  throughout 
of  each  school,  the  price  per  square  yard  ascer- 
tained from  the  original  cost,  and  the  flooring  of 
this  school,  priced  out  at  the  same  rate,  gives  the 
following  result.  At  the  rate  of  Healey  Tchools, 
the  cost  would  be  £2,300  ;  at  the  rate  of  Batley 
Grammar  School,  £2,234  ;  at  the  rate  of  Chur- 
well, £2,000  ;  at  the  rate  of  Park-road,  £2,177  ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  Warrick-road,  £2,048.  If  this 
school  has  been  biult  five  or  six  yeare  ago,  it 
would  have  cost  6.5  per  cent,  more  than  what  it 
has  now  been  let  for,  as  taken  from  the  above 
figures.  The  di6ference  is  enormous.  This  is 
not  effected  altogether  by  materials  going  down, 
but  by  the  severe  depress.sion  in  the  building 
trades,  causing  contractors  to  cut  the  prices 
extremely  low,  and  consequently  in  many  cases 
small  or  no  profits  at  all  are  anticipated,  but 
simply  to  find  employment  for  the  men.  Taking 
a  few  prices  of  the  difference  of  material  may  be 
interesting  here  also.  In  1S72  and  1873,  cast- 
iron  columns,  girders,  .tc.,  for  mill  work,  were 
about  13s.  per  cwt.,  they  now  are  3s.  Gd. ;  and 
gutters,  then  15s.  per  cwt.,  are  now  5s.  Plate- 
glass  was  about  5s.  per  squai'e  foot ;  it  is  now 
2s.  ed.  Best  Welsh  slating  24in.  by  12in.,  at  that 
time  got  up  to  to  4s.  Cd.  per  square  yard,  and 
this  has  let  for  is.  3d. 

IxroRMATiON  has  been  received  from  the 
Pyrenees  that  in  searching  the  ancient  sites  of 
Phocnean  and  Phoenician  settlement  Dr.  Phcne 
has  (oimd  a  bronze  head  of  the  goddess  Isis,  of 
rude  but  e.'cpressive  workmanship.  The  horns  of 
t'le  cow  are  well  formed,  and  sunnountiug  them 
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is  the  crescent  moon,  the  ears  of  the  cow  are  1 
pendent  and  distinct,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  face,  which  is  benignant  and  of  human  form, 
the  portion  of  the  body  exhibited  is  clothed  in 
the  skin  of  the  cow.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  elevation  on  a  staff  or  standard. 
Some  rude  objects  found  with  it  indicate  n  very 
early  date.  It  is  curious  that  the  golden  disc  on 
the  cow's  head  discovered  by  Dr.  Schhemann  is 
taken  to  be  indicative  of  Hera,  and  in  this  case 
the  crescent  clearly  indicates  Isis. 

Mr.  G.  G.  HoSEXNS,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of  Darling- 
ton, has  sent  us  an  advance  copy  of  a  little  book 
he  is  just  about  to  pubKsh,  entitled,  '•  An  Hoiu- 
with  a  Sewer  Eat,"  which  contains  a  few  plain 
hints  on  house  drainage  and  sewer  gas.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  the  best,  and  will  pro- 
bably open  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  of  the  gcHeral 
public  to  the  wretched  blunders  which  are 
responsible  for  so  much  waste  of  public  money, 
and  the  frequent  disturbance  of  our  thorough- 
fares. Like  some  doctors,  drainage  contractors 
seem  sometimes  to  think  that  once  hidden  under- 
ground their  mistakes  will  be  forgotten,  or 
attributed  to  other  causes  than  their  own  ignor- 
ance, or  that  of  those  under  whose  directions 
they  are  working.  Members  of  local  boards  and 
town  councils  who  have  neither  the  leisure  nor 
knowledge  requisite  to  read  the  professional 
literature  of  sewerage  and  drainage  should  get 
Mr.  Hoskias'  little  book  ;  they  will  find  just 
enough  in  it  to  enable  them  to  exercise  some 
check  upon  contractors  and  others  who  are  not 
seldom  paid  three  times  over  for  repairiug  works 
never  properly  executed  at  the  first.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  a  comparison  of  several  well- 
known  sanitary  appliances  long  ago  familiar  to 
readers  of  our  correspondence  cohunns,  and 
further  reference  to  which  would  almost  de- 
servedly subject  us  to  the  fate  of  another  journal 
which  Mr.  Hoskins'  rat  found  washed  down  into 
the  main  sewer. 

WAPPDro. — Anewbridg-e  f  ormingthe  Wapping 
entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  has  just  been 
commenced,  the  old  one,  built  some  sixty  years 
ago,  now  foimd  too  narrow,  ha^-ing  been  de- 
molished, and  a  temporary  structure  for  foot 
traffic  erected,  which  is  now  in  working 
order.  The  new  foot  bridge  consists  of  a 
■wrought-iron  lattice  girder  of  horizontal  move- 
ment, so  as  to  di'aw  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
allow  entrance  of  vessels  to  the  docks.  The 
length  is  about  63ft.  over  aU,  and  is  supplied  with 
the  necessary  gear  and  balance  weights  to  allow 
it  to  be  worked  vrith  safety.  The  new  perma- 
nent swing  bridge  wiU  be  .similar  to  that  over 
the  HeiTuitage  Dock  entrance,  having  a 
width  over  all  of  2-tft.  6in.,  with  a  foot 
path  on  either  side,  thus  allowing  space  for  two 
lines  of  traffic  to  pass  at  the  same  time  (instead 
of  one)  and  avoiding  the  constant  blocks  which 
took  place  on  the  old  single  bridge.  The  new 
bridge  consists  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  on  a 
foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and 
granite  stone,  and  will  be  able  to  bear  a  test  of 
2cwt.  per  foot  super.,  or  an  equivalent  load 
placed  at  any  point  between  the  bearings,  and 
also  a  moving  load  of  32  tons  carried  on  a  truck 
of  four  wheels.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  William 
Webster,  who  has  ftipulated  to  complete  the 
work  witliin  a  given  time.  The  ironwork  will 
wiU  be  erected  by  Handyside  and  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Derby,  and  is  we  learn  aU  ready  for  placing 
together.  The  entire  work  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Eowell. 


HoUoway's  Ointment  is  strongly  recommended 

for  those  dyspeptics  whose  natui-al  delicacy  of  constitution  forbids 
the  internal  use  of  much  medicine.    The  unRuent  rubbed  upon  the 


Excavations  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
hu-e  at  Barrow-iu-Furues,s  have  disinterred 
Roman  remains  which  probably  formed  part  of  a 
consecrated  edifice,  containing  one  or  more  baths, 
built  prior  to  Furness  Abbey.  Stone  foundations 
laid  on  pieces  of  oak,  presumably  remains  of  one 
of  the  baths,  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  light 
pieces  of  slag  (evidencing  that  smelting  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity) ,  some  lead  ore  ui  a  pure 
state,  a  mason's  pencil,  a  few  bones,  and  a  carved 
copper  key,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Creeke,  consulting  surveyor  to  the  Bom-ne- 
niouth  Improvement  Commissioners,  having 
claimed  £770  for  seven  years'  services,  several 
Commissioners  characterised  the  appointment  as  a 
"quasi-siuecure,"  adding  that  the  office  had  been 
given  to  him  out  of  kindness,  and  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  do  anything  for  his  annual  salary  of 
£220.  It  was  decided  to  abolish  the  office,  and 
Mr.  Creeke's  claim  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Edward Pritchard,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Warwick 
and  Westminster,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors.  The  votes  of  all  the  members  of 
the  association  are  taken  by  ballot  papers,  and  the 
first  return  resulted  iu  a  tie  between  Mr.  Pritchard 
and  Mr.  Deacon,  the  borough  engineer  of  Liver- 
pool. 

HELLIWELL'SPatented  NEW  SYSTEM 

niTEEISHABLE  GLAZTSG  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 

All  "Woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside  Painting 
requii-ed.  Old  Eoofs  Pie-gliized.  Any  one  can  repair 
take  in  pieces. 

See  half-page  Adyt.  in  next  Number. 

T.  W.  HELLITV'ELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire ; 
or,  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 
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A  memorial  stone  of  a  new  U.P.  church,  at 
Galashiels,  was  laid  on  Satn»*«y.  The  church  is 
to  be  built  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Thornton 
Shiels  and  Thomson,  Edinbm-gh,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  area  and  gallery  on  three  sides, 
or  rather  with  galleries  on  all  sides,  as  the  choir 
gallerj',  with  accommodation  for  sixty  singers,  is 
set  behind  the  pulpit.  It  is  to  accommodate  760 
in  all,  with  session-house,  vestry,  ladies'  room,  and 
large  hall  for  Sabbath-school  and  other  meetings 
The  total  cost  will  be  over  £4,000. 


HART'S  PATEIT 
CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quahty.     Prices,  dehvered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appUcation  to 
CHAKLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Tlminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Csickmat,  4,  Ag.ir-streot,  London,  'W.C. 
— [Advt.] 

TENDERS. 

AcTox. — For  erecting  six  houses  and  fonning"  private 
roadway,  in  Gunnersburj-lane,  Acton,  for  Mi\  "W.  T. 
Thorn.    Mr.  V.  Hunter,  architect  :— 

Houses.  Eoadwav.    Total. 
C  wland,  Bros.         ...      £2,492  £49  £2,541 

Bo-svn,  T.  B 2,390  5o  2,445 

Bl  ckall,  J 2,078         109  2,187 

Waters,  W.H.  ...         1,768  60  1,828 


Son,    M  ssi-s.  Gordon  and  Lowther,  architects  : — 

Browne  and  Kohinson        £7,846    0  0 

Thomas            7,6S9    0  0 

Tully 7,320    0  0 

Braid  and  Co.. 7,052    0  0 

Thomasson  and  Son 7,025    0  0 

Tarrant  and  Sons 6,990    0  0 

Laiter  and  Son         6,775    0  0 

FoiTest 6,995    0  0 

EuRSLEM. — For  alterations  and  additions   to    shop  in 

Nile-street,  Burslem,  for  James  Miller,  Esq.    Mr.  Elijah 

Jones,    architect,   Hanley  and   Newcastle.      Quantities 

supplied : — 

Cooke       £220    0  0 

Brindley 200    0  0 

Watkin 198    0  0 

Beech       190    0  0 

Sutton     186    0  0 

Bowden 184    0  0 

Grosvencr          160    0  0 

"Wai-d       150    0  0 

Pritchard 150    0  0 

Bennett  {acceptedj      135    0  0 

BuRTOx  Joyce,  Notts.— For  raising  and  levelling  the 

ground   and    erecting    boundary     wall.      Mr.    Herbert 

Walker,  architect : — 

M'Culloch  £690    0    0 

Sills  421    0    0 

Eickmore  375    0    0 

Caigill,  St.  J 292    0    0 

Smart,  junr.  and  Co 289    0    0 

Henson 275    0    0 

Meats,  Bros 269    0    0 

Key  (accepted) 260    0    0 

Smith  and  Greaves     256    0    0 

Chelmoxdistox.— For  erecting  new  'Wesleyan  chapel, 

school,  and  offices,  at  Chelmondiston,  Suffolk.    Mi-.  "Wm. 

Eade,  architect,  Ipswich  : — 

■Welham,  J £1,273    0    0 

Gibbons,  E.  and  E.  C 1,030    0    0 

Catchpole,  E 995    0    0 

Wyatt,  C.  A 952  10    0 

"Wagstaff,  W.  (accepted) 890    0    0 

H,i5[psTEiD.— For  house  in  NctherhaU-ten-ace,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W.    Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  architect.    Quantities 

by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  : — 

Adamson  and  Sons £3,462    0    0 

Pulman  and  Fotheringham        ...       3,450    0    0 

Xi?htingale 3,443    0    0 

Itoborts,  Bros .3,397    0    0 

Longmire  and  Burge  3,385    0    0 

Dove,  Bros 3,.328    0    0 

Grover,  J.  (accepted)         3,233    0    0 


-      'r.  i. 
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Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37,  WALBROOK,  E.G. 

OK   TO   THE 

Sole    Makers 

J.  66  E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights,  Founders, 

and  Boiler  Makers, 

DARTFORD,     KENT, 

OE 

21,ST.SWITHIN  LANE,  LONDON. 

Sole  Makers  of  MOTT'S 

UNIVERSAL    CRUSHER, 


Aug.  29,  1879. 
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LOXDOK,  FRIDAY,  AUGt'ST  20,   1S79. 


THE    CATHEBEALS     OF    METZ    AJfD 
STEASBURG. 

THESE  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  wliich 
became  partly  ruinous  before  that  of 
Cologne  approacbed  completion,  have,  ever 
since  tbe  termination  of  the  Franco -Geiman 
War,  been  in  process  of  repair.  For  that  of 
Metz  a  new  roof  is  determined  upon,  for 
which  the  architects  of  the  two  provinces 
have  been  invited  to  compete,  while  the 
great  gates  of  the  Strasburg  edifice  are  to  be 
regilded  by  artificers  from  Paris.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  how  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  European  cathedrals  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  decay,  more  or  less 
irreparable.  The  arches  of  Amiens  are  in 
danger,  and  its  polychromatic  decorations 
are  rapidly  vanishing  from  sight.  The  spire 
of  Antwerp,  even,  had  lately  to  be  restored, 
to  save  it  from  mouldering  to  destruction. 
At  Asti,  recent  restorations  have  destroyed 
the  beautiful  natural  colouiing  of  the  stones. 
Saint  Bavors,  at  Ghent,  was  only  rescued 
from  utter  dilapidation  a  few  years  ago, 
while  that  of  Troyes  has  been  endangered 
by  the  very  means  employed  for  its  con- 
servation— an  iron  girdling,  which  gave  way 
beneath  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  It  is 
to  bo  feared,  indeed,  that  many  influences 
exist,  throughout  Eui-ope,  tending  to  the 
neglect  and  disintegration  of  these  historic 
structures,  as  witness  the  state  in  which  are 
left  the  bronze  doors  of  Pisa,  the  pidpit  of 
Raveno,  the  balustrades  of  Rouen,  and  the 
towers,  even,  of  Toumay,  the  most  antique 
among  the  religious  monuments  of  Belgium. 
Those  of  Ajaccio,  Madrid,  Chateauroux, 
Marseilles,  Moulins,  and  Nantes,  are,  indeed, 
scarcely  more  than  so  many  new  buildings 
erected  on  old  foundations,  though  claiming 
to  be  dated  with  them.  That  of  Metz,  how- 
ever, which  the  German  Government — arbi- 
traiy  in  matters  of  architecture,  as  in  all 
else — has  resolved  upon  re-roofing,  possesses 
a  particular  interest.  The  work  was  origi- 
nall}'  determined  upon,  however,  b)'  a  French 
Government,  simultaneously  -n-ith  that  of 
Beauvais,  and  the  scheme  was  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  exhibited  his  designs  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1852— a  plan  with  two 
sections,  including  the  choir,  stalls,  pulpit, 
high-altar,  lamps,  and  decoration,  in  stone, 
wood,  and  colovu'  generally.  Upon  this  last 
part  of  the  subject  a  discussion  has  been  in 
progi'ess  from  that  time  to  this,  and  is  not 
yet  terminated,  whether  the  precedents  shall 
be  followed  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  almost  stem 
in  its  severity  ;  of  Alby,  almost  Pagan  in  its 
adornments  of  pyramids,  porches,  clock- 
towers,  mosaics,  painting,  and  sculptures ; 
of  Amiens,  with  its  brazen-lidded  tombs  ;  of 
Auxerre,  enriched  with  colour  down  to  its 
very  crypts ;  of  Chartres,  %\'itk  its  gilded 
tables,  bas-relief  in  stucco,  and  stained 
windows ;  or  of  Citta-di-Castello,  with  its 
enamelled  pavements.  Ultimately  the 
resolve  was  adopted  to  preserve  the  original 
outlines  and  style,  so  far  as  they  were 
kno\\Ti ;  and  the  German  desire  is,  it  may  be 
said,  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  the 
French  architect.  As  for  Strasburg,  it 
would  be  an  act,  so  to  speak,  of  artistic 
impiety  to  depart  from  them.  On  the  prin- 
cipal door  are  inscribed  these  simple  yet  im- 
pressive words,  "In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1277,  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Urbain,  Master 
Erwin,  of  Steinbach,  commenced  this  glorious 
work."  Erwin  died  A.D.  1318,  his  son  John 
continued  his  labours  after  him  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  then  the  task  was  taken  up 


by  John  Hulz,  of  Cologne,  who  died  A.D. 
1449,  nearly  a  centiu-y  and  a  quarter  after 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone.  All 
three  belonged  to  the  plebeian  order,  yet  the 
noble  chapter  of  Strasbui-g  raised  then- 
monuments  in  the  cathedral — an  honour-able 
custom  of  the  age,  not  there  exemplified 
alone.  The  three  architects  of  Amiens  are 
magnificently  commemorated  beneath  its 
roof,  though  the  histoi-y  of  their  memorial 
is  a  curious  one.  Jean  de  CheUes  is  not  for- 
gotten in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  At  Tou- 
louse the  names  are  preserved  of  the  artisan 
monks — "rectors  of  works"  they  were 
termed — who  assisted  in  its  building,  and  in 
the  metropolitan  chui-ch  of  Chartres  are  the 
tombs  of  its  chief  architects,  Robert  de 
Courcy  and  St.  Ignaise.  But  at  the  general 
conference  held  upon  this  question  at  Paris, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  report  of  an 
architectural  committee  was  submitted, 
the  recommendations  of  which  were  : 
that  the  original  outlines  of  the  apse 
should  be  retained  ;  that  the  Roman- 
Byzantine  should  be  preferred  before 
any  purely  modern  adaptations ;  that  the 
altar  then  existing — a  marble  slab,  sup- 
ported upon  four  dwarf  columns— should  be 
replaced  by  an  altar  of  Oriental,  or  Byzan- 
tine form  ;  and  that  the  stalls  in  the  choir 
should  be  replaced  by  others  of  "a  fashion 
less  bm-lesque,"  with  an  episcopal  chair 
"  copied  from  the  basilicas  of  Italy."  More- 
over, the  apsidal  arch  was  to  be  painted  in 
fresco  on  a  gold  ground,  while  the  cupola 
was  to  be  similarly  adorned,  with  groujis  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  their  respective  attri- 
butes symbolised.  These  conclusions  were 
not  adopted  in  their  entirety,  because  some 
peculiar  theories  of  architecture  prevailed  at 
the  Strasbui-g  Congi-ess.  Some  of  its 
members  repudiated  the  Byzantine  idea 
altogether,  and  pleaded  for  the  style  in 
vogue  when  the  fifteenth  Louis  of  France 
was  king.  Othei-s  thought  that  every 
Christian  order  of  art  should  be  represented 
in  a  Christian  edifice  ;  a  few  insisted  on  the 
Gothic,  and  everyone  is  now  aware  of  what 
the  resiilt  has  been.  In  relation  to  Stras- 
burg Cathedi-al,  however,  the  works  now 
going  on  -svith  respect  to  its  reno-mied 
astronomical  clock  are  curious.  In  one  way 
or  another  the  machinery  got  out  of  order 
several  years  ago,  and  not  a  few  mechani- 
cians of  repute  felt  reluctant  to  meddle  with 
it.  The  first  of  these  constructions  was 
accomplished  in  1352  ;  two  centuries  later 
an  attempt  was  made,  as  most  people 
thought  with  small  success,  to  improve  on 
the  original  model,  and  the  experiments  have 
not  ceased  to  this  day.  A  history  of  this 
marvellous  clock,  however,  would  require  to 
be  written  by  itself. 

The  progress  of  all  these  cathedral  restora- 
tions, whether  undertaken  by  the  French  or 
the  Germans,  has  been  singularly  slow. 
Thus,  the  Chapel  of  the  Nati-vity,  though 
commenced  more  than  30  years  since,  is  not 
thoroughly  completed  yet.  No  doubt  it  is 
an  exceedingly  intricate  and  beautiful  work, 
invol-ving  a  more  elaborate  employment  of 
colour  and  gilding,  which  had  frequently  to 
be  suspended  through  the  severity  of  the 
weather  for  weeks,  sometimes  altogether, 
and,  indeed,  many  external  causes  have  de- 
layed the  artists  at  their  labours.  As  at 
Cologne,  in  fact,  generations  of  them  have 
passed  away  since  the  undertaking  was 
begim.  Of  course,  if  we  choose  to  be  anti- 
quarian, we  can  go  back  to  the  age  of 
Clovis,  to  the  days  when  ten  thousand 
workmen  assisted,  free  of  wage,  in  the 
erection  of  this  mighty  shrine,  simply  "for 
tU«  good  of  their  souls,"  and  so  forth  ;  but 
it  is  the  structure,  under  its  latest  aspects, 
that  has  to  be  considered.  The  equestrian 
statues  of  Pepin  the  Little,  Charlemagne, 
Otho  the  Great,  and  Henry  the  Fowler,  are 
comparatively  new.  So  is  the  gig.antic 
group,  in  sculpture,  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
■with  a  part  of  the  spire,  which  attains  to  a 


height  not  much  more  than  two  yards  less 
than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which,  as 
is  well  kno-ivn,  is  the  loftiest  structure  in  the 
world.  Such  edifices,  it  may  almost  bo 
said,  are  never  complete.  Every  generation 
adds  to  them,  and  every  generation,  also, 
has  to  repaii-  more  or  less  of  their  decay. 
That  of  Barcelona,  for  instance,  ancient 
though  it  be,  has  stUl  one  of  its  porches 
unfinished.  That  of  Isaac,  at  Moscow,  is 
even  now  swelling  its  proportions.  That 
of  Clermont  only  received  its  high-altar, 
covered  -svith  plates  of  beaten  gold,  so  lately 
as  the  year  1855 ;  that  of  Lausanne  was 
quite  recently  re-paved  with  asphalte  ;  only 
the  other  day,  as  it  were,  a  municipal  vote 
was  passed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
noblest  cathedral  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
and  it  yet  remains  a  problem  of  nineteenth- 
century  architecture  whether  or  not  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  shall  spring  into 
pumacles,  and  thus  transform,  as  it  were, 
the  horizon  of  Paris.  To  true  Parisian 
archfeologists,  this  notion  appears  hardly 
less  profane  than  the  projected  coating 
with  stone  of  the  beautiful  brick  towers  at 
Alby,  the  modernising  of  the  architectural 
lelics  at  Carcassonne,  the  paganising  of  the 
great  Knocker  at  Diu-ham,  or  tearing  away 
its  copper  coverings  from  the  Laron  cross. 
Transformations  of  the  kind,  as  architects 
are  well  aware,  are  going  on,  all  over 
Christendom — new  friezes  along  the  aisles 
of  Chartres  ;  new  windows  and  woodwork 
at  Evreux ;  a  painted  iron  grille  at  Fri- 
bourg ;  decorations  in  lava-stone  at  Pa- 
lermo ;  freshly-designed  gurgoyles  for  the 
great  Catholic  Chmch  of  Paris — the  stones 
of  which,  for  the  future,  are  to  be  sUi- 
catised  ;  and,  at  Perpignan,  new  walls 
to  sustain  an  old  roof.  Amid  all  these 
cathedral  patchings  and  restorations,  how- 
ever, a  few  stand,  as  we  have  said,  signal 
and  prominent.  They  are  those  of  Cologne, 
Chartres,  Metz,  and  Strasburg,  -with,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  those  of  Rouen,  Saint-Denis, 
and  Troyes.  Yet  others  have  no  less  been 
given  up  to  the  destroyer — ^at  Angouleme,  at 
Bourges,  at  Cahors,  at  Dijon,  at  Laon,  even 
the  marble  mosaics  of  Sienna.  Again,  in 
view  of  certain  ravages  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  rust  on  ironwork,  various  repa- 
rations have  been  ordered  at  Rouen,  at  Saint- 
Denis,  at  Troyes,  at  Saint  Peter's  (Rome), 
at  Notre  Dame  (de  Paris),  and  in  the  marble 
cathedral  of  Milan  itself.  The  proper  re- 
storation, or  rescue  rather,  of  such  edifices, 
from  both  the  processes  of  decay  and  the 
processes  of  the  "  restorer,"  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  the  utmost  magnitude.  In  France 
it  is  computed  that  there  exist  in  our  day 
forty-eight  cathedrals  which — it  is  computed 
by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  upon  a  calculation 
into  which  we  dare  not  follow  him — have 
cost,  from  beginning  to  end,  250,000,000  of 
francs,  and  which  are  maintained,  in  rather 
"  a  ruinous  integrity,"  for  about  £40,000  a 
year.  This  £40,000,  says  the  same  authority, 
is  totally  unequal  to  its  object ;  it  is  not  a 
hindrance  of  decay,  it  is  simply  a  jjostpone- 
ment  of  ruin,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show 
a  similar  disintegration  is  threatened  over 
the  entire  Continent.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
is  scarcely  a  cathedral  which  has  not  been, 
in  a  certain  degree,  dismantled,  and  which 
does  not  require  in  the  same  degree  to  be 
restored.  But  in  what  "  sense  "  are  these 
restorations  to  be  made  ?  The  guardians  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  declare  that  they 
tremble  when  they  reflect  upon  the  probable 
architectural  fate  of  Metz  and  Strasburg. 
They  fancy  its  arches  contorted,  its  columnar 
clusters  deranged,  its  inscriptions  obliter- 
ated, its  monuments  superseded,  its  chapels 
degraded  from  their  original  sanctity.  Pre- 
cisely so  with  the  gre.at  fane  of  Rouen, 
whose  glorious  T\Tndows  are  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe.  Fifty  years  ago — or 
rather  more  —  a  conflagration  destroyed 
its  central  spire,  and  imperilled  the 
existence    of    the    entire    structure.    The 
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leaden  roof  flowed,  liquid,  into  the 
streets ;  it  has  since  been  replaced 
by  a  covering  of  zinc.  The  inflammable 
spire  was  superseded  by  one  of  oast-iron. 
It  now  assorts  for  itself,  in  fact,  an  altitude 
superior  to  that  claimed  by  the  Cathedral  of 
Strasburg ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
includes  the  gilded  cross,  with  the  lightning- 
conductor  above  it,  which  of  course  consti- 
tute no  part  of  the  architecture  or  the  eleva- 
tion. Here  again,  however,  is  an  example 
of  the  slow  process  by  which  cathedrals  are 
restored  to  form  and  life  after  once  having 
expeiienced  a  disaster.  During  not  far  from 
20  years  Eouen  Cathedral  was  enveloped  by 
a  hideous  mask  of  scaffolding ;  its  splendid 
facade  was  literally  obliterated,  and  its  noble 
interior  roof  was  spun  over  by  spiders.  The 
new  parts  of  the  structure  when  taken  down 
were  discovered  to  be  rotten,  albeit  that 
their  masonry  was  no  more  than,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  few  years  old ;  while  as 
for  Chartres,  perfect  in  proportion  and 
venerable  in  point  of  age,  it  has  been  "  re- 
stored "  over  and  over  again,  and  is  yet 
demanding  reparation,  with  its  brethren  of 
Bayeux,  Menz,  Vendome,  Verona,  Volterra, 
and,  as  we  began,  Metz  and  Strasburg. 
They  are  gradually  but  surely  crumbling 
these  beautiful  and  sacred  dedications  of 
times  past,  and  half  of  the  European  archi 
tects  are  engaged  upon  plans,  theoretical  or 
practical,  in  order  to  their  preservation  for 
future  times.  That  of  Strasburg,  however, 
may  be  expected  to  grow  into  completion 
under  the  steady  German  genius  which, 
while  adopting  the  French  plans,  patriot- 
ically insists  upon  their  Germanic  origin. 
Account  must  be  made,  however,  for  the 
sufferings  incurred  during  the  German  bom- 
bardment, which  reached  a  total  of  nearly 
£50,000  sterling,  the  roof  having  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  while  the  Avails 
Avere  shattered,  even  among  their  founda- 
tions. Seven  years  ago,  the  plans  for  this 
reconstruction  were  laid  before  Eui'ope  ;  and 
now,  though  of  French  design,  they  are 
adopted  by  the  German  Government,  so  that 
a  structure  which  is  neither  German  nor 
French,  but  of  imiversal  historic  value,  may 
be  redeemed  in  its  power,  as  a  work  of 
beauty  and  art,  if  only  the  "  restorers  may 
be  trusted." 


THE      HULL      BOROUGH      LUNATIC 
ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

Secoxd  Notice. 

"VTO.  4  is  a  masterly  set  of  draAvings,  but 
-L'l  this  competitor  fails  to  supply  a 
general  ground-plan  ;  he  shows  a  block  plan 
on  a  small  scale,  AAath  his  buildings  coloured 
red,  which  is  the  only  material  the  judges 
have  to  work  upon.  It  is  true  that  ground- 
plans  are  furnished,  but  they  are  to  a  large 
scale  and  very  fragmentary,  a  block  here 
and  oflices,  residences,  &c.,  there,  and  it 
reqiui-es  the  skill  of  a  very  practised  person 
to  mentally  put  them  together.  As  it  is 
doubtfid  whether  a  professional  person  Avill 
be  called  in  to  adjudicate  upon  the  plans', 
this  omission  will  no  doubt  materially  inter- 
fere Avith  this  competitor's  chance  of  success. 
This  author,  or  rather  let  us  say  "artist," 
adopts  a  Avesteru  frontage ;  the  corridor  plan 
is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  the  centre 
portion  of  the  arc  being  occupied  by  a  com- 
manding block  of  offices  devoted  to  adminis- 
trative purposes,  and  to  male  and  female 
better-class  patients  ;  right  and  left,  and 
radiating  as  it  were  from  the  eii'cular  corri- 
dor, are  subordinate  blocks,  occupied  by  the 
medical  supierintendeut  and  the  stcAvard  ;  in 
connection  Avith  the  latter  is  the  board-room. 
In  the  rear  of  these,  and  at  right  angles 
Avith  the  now  parallel  con-idors,  are  four 
large  patients' blocks,  the  foremost  of  AA-hich 
groups  Aviththemainorcentral block  of  build- 
ings. In  the  centreof  the  court  formed  by  this 
corridor  stands  the  kitchen  block,  the  rooms 
of  which  are  somewhat  small,  and  in  which 


the  kitchen  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
dining-hall ;  over  these  are  extensive  asso- 
ciated dormitories.  In  the  rear  of  this 
fjroup,  and  at  easy  distance  from  the  wards, 
are  two  spacious  dining-halls  and  a  rccrea- 
tiou-hall,  connected  AA-ith  Avhich  is  a  billiard- 
room.  Terminating  the  rear  are  Avoikshop 
and  laundry  blocks,  with  dormitories  above. 
The  infirmary  is  placed  as  an  independent 
building  towards  the  north-east  of  the  plot ; 
and,  as  a  counterpoise,  the  chapel  is  placed 
to  the  south-east.  At  first  glance  these  ap- 
pear too  far  from  the  main  building;  but 
the  author's  object  in  this  is  to  allow  for 
extensions  to  the  main  corridors,  and  the 
addition  of  further  patients'  blocks,  as  shoAAm 
in  half -tint  on  the  plan.  It  aa-iLL  be  seen 
that  this  corridor  arrangement  is  extremely 
simple,  and  that  it  lends  itself  Avith  admi- 
rable grace  to  any  subsequent  extension  ; 
but  objection  might  be  taken  to  the  rear 
blocks  being  overlooked  by  the  back  Avuidows 
of  the  front  blocks.  This  can  only  refer 
to  the  upper  lights,  as  the  lower  ones  are 
screened  by  the  partition  walls  of  the  airin;? 
courts,  the  latter  feature  being  an  excellent 
arrangement,  provision  being  made  for 
separate  courts,  AA-ith  separate  access  to  each 
floor  of  each  Avard.  fl 

The  buildings  are  designed  Avith  a  master 
hand  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture, 
and  they  are  illustrated  by  tAvo  excellent 
perspectives,  the  colouring  of  Avhich  consti- 
tutes them  real  works  of  art ;  but  the  sight- 
line  being  on  the  ordinary  level,  they  fail  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  absent  general 
groimd-plan.  The  central  block,  Avhich 
forms  the  key-note  in  the  Avestem  elevation, 
is  a  commanding  three-story  structure,  the 
upper  Avindows  being  partly  in  the  mansard 
roof.  This  edifice  is  backed  bj'  a  large  clock 
and  water-tower.  The  corridors,  pairing 
off  to  the  patients'  blocks,  are  upon  arcades, 
the  flat  roofs  of  Avhich  are  terraces  connected 
Avith  the  first  floors  of  all  the  piincipal 
blocks,  and  to  AA-hich  they  form  pleasing 
adjuncts.  The  patients'  blocks  are  dupli- 
cates, the  ground  and  first  floors  closely 
corresponding  ;  they  each  contain  large  da}-- 
rooms  and  three  associated  dormitories.  'To 
these  are  added  six  rooms  for  refractory 
patients,  and  Avell-arranged,  but  rather 
small,  sanitary  offices.  The  total  accommo- 
dation is  476,  and  the  estimated  cost 
£70,000.  This,  judging  from  the  ornate 
character  of  the  Arork,  is  a  Ioav  estimate ; 
but  there  is  certainly  great  economy  used  in 
the  general  arrangement. 

No.  5  has  a  parallelogrammatic  arrange- 
ment of  corridors,  and  the  blocks  are  very 
creditably  disposed.  This  author  places  his 
recreation -hall  over  his  tAvo  dining-halls. 
This  plan  is  pecidiar  for  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate rooms  it  provides,  of  Avhich  we  counted 
no  less  than  165  in  a  total  accommodation 
of  400.  This  strikes  us  as  an  innovation 
on  the  accepted  rule  of  asylums,  and  one 
that  closely  pertains  to  prisons,  and  hereon 
it  is  strange  that  the  author  terms  them 
"  cells."  The  stjde  of  architecture  is  Do- 
mestic Gothic  of  a  poor,  Aveak  order  ;  the 
principle  of  sanitation  recommended  is 
"  Moiile's  Earth  Closets,"  and  the  warming 
by  "  James' Stoves,"  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Bell.     The  estimate  is  £42,000. 

No.  6  is  a  set  of  remarkably  plain  draAv- 
ings ;  the  biuldings  are  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  buff  or  yelloAv  bricks,  Avith  red  courses ; 
the  architecture  is  not  pronounced,  it  may 
consequently  be  classed  as  that  of  ordinary 
villas.  The  corridor  arrangement  is  similar 
to  that  of  No.  5  ;  but  the  author  is  peculiar 
in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  his  patients' 
blocks,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the  dormi- 
tories on  the  ground-floors,  and  the  day- 
i-ooms  above.  This  plan  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  the  block  principle  ;  but  objection 
may  bo  taken  to  the  spreading  character  of 
the  buddings,  which  in  great  measm-e  is 
owing  to  the  one-story  arrangements  being 
unnecessarily  strained.      There   can  be  no 


legitimate  reason  Avhy  two,  or  even  three- 
story  buildings  may  not  be  indulged  in,  in 
the  case  of  administrative  and  other  offices. 

No.  7  is  a  Avestern  elevation  ;  the  cox'ridor 
arrangment  is  one  long  stretch  across  the 
entire  land,  an  arrangement  the  fall  of  the 
land  from  north"  to  south  condemns.  The 
six  patients'  blocks — three  on  either  side  of 
the  central  block,  a  three-story  erection  with 
a  toAver  and  spire  over  the  main  entrance — 
are  long  narrow  constructions,  the  Avestevn 
ends  of  Avhich  form  part  of  that  elevation, 
and  through  Avhich  the  corridors  pass,  or 
rather  upon  which  they  are  threaded. 
These  blocks  are  so  placed  that  they  over- 
look one  another  in  an  objectionable  man- 
ner ;  they  are  provided  Avith  steep  pitch 
roofs,  Avhich  are  plain  bold  constructions  in 
the  side  elevations.  The  kitchens  are  well 
arranged,  and  their  author  provides  a  ser- 
vants' hall,  Avhichis  a  very  desirable  adjunct. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Domestic  Gothic, 
of  a  somcAvhat  poor  and  mixed  order.  The 
general  effect  of  the  whole,  as  seen  by  the 
bird's-eye  vicAv  attached,  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  Avarsning  and  ventilating  is  very  ably 
shoAvn  on  one  sheet  of  draAvings,  and  Ave 
regret  our  pressure  of  space  Avill  not  enable 
us  to  notice  them  in  fidl.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  are  modifications  of  the  system  adopted 
at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London.  The 
accommodation  is  for  400,  and  the  estimate, 
which  includes  Dennett's  fire-proof  floors, 
is  £44,000. 

No  8  is  a  rough,  not  to  say  imfinished, 
set  of  draAvings,  and  the  author  adopts  the 
exploded  sys'em  of  dark  central  passages  in 
his  coiTidors,  from  Avhich  access  is  obtained 
to  groups  of  single  and  other  rooms ;  and 
he  adopts  the  questionable  plan  of  three 
floors  to  his  Avards.  No  general  dining- 
rooms  are  jjrovided ;  but  we  find  small 
ones  placed  all  over  the  buildings,  and  at 
objectionable  distances  from  the  kitchens. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  no  doubt 
intended  for  Renaissance  ;  but,  OAving 
to  the  rough  character  of  the  eleva- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
author's  intentions.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  this  competitor  descrying  highly- 
finished  draAvings  and  perspectives  as  mis- 
leading, and  at  the  same  time  nmning  so  fai' 
to  the  opposite  extreme  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  judges  in  this  competition  to  grasp 
his  meaning.  We  could  not  learn  the 
materials  of  construction,  but  the  estimate 
is  given  as  £G5,300. 

No.  9  is  a  very  commonplace  production 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  no  features  that 
woidd  rise  above  those  found  in  oi'dinary 
villa  architecture.  Setting  aside  the  archi- 
tecture itself,  there  is  an  evident  Avant  of 
breadth  and  feeling  on  the  author's  part. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  south  entrance,  which 
is  composed  of  a  small  triangular  yard 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  resident's  house, 
leading  into  a  passage  or  corridor,  the  size 
and  proportions  of  which  are  only  suitable 
for  an  ordinary  dwelling.  A  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  plan  is  a  large  semicircular 
corridor,  the  object  of  Avhich  is  not  clear, 
uidess  it  be  to  obviate  passing  through  the 
kitchen  in  following  or  tracing  the  line  of 
the  main  corridors.  The  material  of  con- 
struction is  brick  and  stone  dressings,  and 
the  estimate  is  given  as  £27,500. 

No.  10  is  a  set  of  drawings  prepared  by  a 
sound,  practical,  but  commonplace  archi- 
tect. Leaving  the  architectural  merits  of  the 
elevations  out  of  the  question,  this  is  a  pro- 
duction that  will  closely  pair  Avith  No.  4. 
The  ground-plan  is  very  similar,  except  that 
the  semicircular  corridor  is  struck  much 
larger  in  its  radius,  and  the  central  block  is 
less  imposing.  The  six  patients'  blocks  are 
placed  radiating  from  the  cu-cidar  cor- 
ridor in  a  manner  similar  to  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  terminating  Avith  the  roar  ones 
on  the  chord  line  of  the  arc ;  these  blocks 
may  not  overlook  one  another  in  the  rigid 
manner  of  those  placed  on  the  square,  but 
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the  sacrifice  in  the  appearance  and  grouping 
of  the  building  is  very  great,  as  they  could 
be  viewed  at  no  angle  that  would  give  a 
uniform  elevation.  A  geometrical  elevation 
is  given  of  the  whole  building,  which  looks 
fairly  satisfactory ;  but  such  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  a  "bii'd's-eye,"  or  a  per- 
spective view  been  furnished.  The  corridor 
in  this  case  is  two  stories  in  height,  each 
range  or  floor  being  glazed.  The  general 
planning  of  the  buUdings  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired.  The  dining-hall,  situate  in 
what  the  author  terms  the  ' '  commissaiiat 
department,"  adjoins  the  recreation  hall, 
into  which  it  has  side  openings.  The  blocks 
are  well  arranged,  and  the  sanitary  ofliccs, 
which  are  attached  buildings  in  their  rears, 
are  spacious  constructions,  carried  up  to  a 
considerable  height  as  water  and  ventilating 
towers.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  may  be 
necessary,  but  for  the  former  they  appear 
superfluous,  as  the  tower  over  the  main 
entrance  is  fully  capable  of  performing 
the  ofiice  of  the  water  tower  for  the  whole 
of  these  ground  and  first-floor  oflioes. 

The  style  of  ai'chitecture  is  extremely 
plaui  and  commonplace  ;  from  the  ranges  of 
circidar-headed  windows  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  Itahan  villa  style  ;  but  under  this 
head  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that,  beyond  a 
plentiful  display  of  light,  there  are  no 
features  to  commend.  The  material  of  con- 
struction is  I'ed  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
the  estimated  cost  is  £'64,020,  or  £100  per 
bed,  ^\•hich  in  our  opinion  is  a  fair  and 
honest  estimate.  The  author  states  that 
he  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  in 
asjdum  architecture  in  both  England  and 
Scotland,  and  that  he  has  been  engaged  on 
twelve  or  foui-teen  such  buildings.  These 
are  assertions  we  may  safely  indorse,  for  he 
is  evidently  a  sound  practical  man. 

No.  11  furnishes  a  very  good  Gothic  ele- 
vation ;  but  as  his  blocks  are  all  of  three 
floors,  and  he  adopts  the  central  corridoi 
system,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  the 
author  gaining  a  place ;  indeed,  we  think  his 
omission  to  furnish  eithe  r  report  or  estimate 
vnXl  place  him  out  of  court. 

No.  12  is  a  poor,  weak  production,  faulty 
in  the  corridor  arrangement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  kitchens,  and  objectionable 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  blocks  ; 
the  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  limited 
experience  in  connection  with  such  works. 
The  estimate  is  given  at  £53,000. 

No  13  is  the  low- water  point  of  th'j  com- 
petition ;  the  author  has  furnished  a  design 
for  a  small  brick  factory. 

No.  14  is  a  voluminous  work,  one  that  has 
been  entered  iiito  by  this  competitor  with  a 
deser\'ing  amount  of  spirit.  The  plan  is 
that  of  a  series  of  parallelograms,  and  the 
author  has  run  into  the  general  error  of 
merging  his  main  corridors  into  what  should 
be  the  private  corridors  of  the  blocks,  from 
wliich  it  is  plain  they  could  not  be  traversed 
witli  privacy,  and  that  in  places  the  visitors 
or  the  officials  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  throng  of  the  patients.  In  more  than 
one  case  the  continuity  of  the  corridors  is 
broken  by  serving  as  waiting-rooms,  by  day 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  by  what  the  author 
terms  "  gallery  dormitories."  The  central 
feature  in  the  south  front  is  a  semicircular 
bay  of  two  storioi",  in  which  are  three 
windows  on  each  floor,  and  the  interior  is 
devoted  to  a  staircase  connecting  the  plat- 
forms or  stages  of  the  dining  halls  with  that 
of  the  reci'oation  hall  above,  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  these  will  in  great  measure  be 
blind  windows.  The  epileptic  patients  are 
unprovided  with  day-rooms.  The  staircases 
arc  placed  at  random,  and  over  them  are 
imposing  water-towers ;  these  are  not  placed 
to  serve  the  pui-pose  of  ventilation,  henco 
five  out  of  the  six  are  superfluous.  Tlie 
style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  -with 
which  are  merged  details  of  ' '  Jacobean  " 
and  "Queen  Anne"  architecture.  The 
accommodation  is  stated  at  400;  but  as  the 


beds  are  not  sho\vn,  this  cannot  be  easily 
confirmed.  The  cost  is  given  as  £38,000 
for  the  building  proper,  or  £95  for  beds,  and 
with  the  adjuncts,  £50,000. 

No.  15  is  a  similar  an-angcment  to  the 
last,  but  the  uniformity  of  the  south  eleva- 
tion is  interfered  ^^^th  by  the  introduction, 
in  the  form  of  a  detached  building,  of  the 
chapel.  The  several  offices  are  compactly 
arranged  ;  but  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  the  opportimity  he  might  easily 
have  seized  of  lighting  his  kitchens  from  the 
adjoining  court  in  preference  to  making  use 
of  roof  lights.  The  ground-floors  of  all  the 
blocks  are  remarkable  for  having  verandahs 
for  the  patients  using  the  airing-courts. 
The  east  and  west  elevations  are  made  up  of 
one-story  blocks,  devoted  to  violent  and 
troublesome  cases,  the  front  portion  of  which 
arc  day-rooms,  into  which  the  main  corridors 
merge.  In  the  north  are  blocks  for  recent 
cases.  These  have  dining-rooms  connected 
with  them,  a  feature  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  other  competitors,  and  one  the 
necessity  of  which  we  question.  This  author 
confines  himself  to  one  water  and  clock- 
tower.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Bomestic, 
of  the  Tudor  type,  with  a  Decorated  chapel, 
all  parts  being  plainly  but  pleasingly 
treated.  The  arrangement  of  the  asylum  is 
rather  spreading,  which  arises  from  a  some- 
what undue  proportion  of  one-stoiy  build- 
ings. The  "bird's-eye"  view  is  corrected 
in  this  respect,  for  in  it  the  laundry  .and 
workshop  blocks  are  shown  as  two-story 
erections.  The  estimate  is  £56,140.  Speak- 
ing generally  of  those  having  for  their 
ground-plan  this  arrangement  of  corridors, 
this,  in  our  oj)inion,  is  one  of  the  most 
commendable. 

No.  10  is  again  on  the  same  plan.  The 
chapel  is  here  brought  to  the  front,  where 
the  altar  is  placed  towards  the  west.  This 
author  uses  his  diniiiig-hall  jointly  as  a  re- 
creation-hall, which  is  a  bad  arrangement, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  the  tables  after 
evci-y  meal ;  but  he  avoids  the  common  error 
of  merging  his  principal  corridors  into  those 
of  the  patients'  blocks  by  placing  them  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear.  The  central  fea- 
ture in  the  south  elevation  is  the  chapel, 
which  from  being  a  one-story  erection,  and 
having  nothing  to  support  it  in  the  rear,  will 
have  a  somewhat  vacant  look  against  the 
great  two-story  patients'  blocks.  The  general 
style  of  the  architecture  is  Classic  ;  but  the 
outUnes  of  the  chapel,  with  its  steep-pitch 
roof,  are  decidedly  Gothic.  Taking  the 
gauge  of  those  exhibited  on  this  plan  or 
arrangement,  it  may  fairly  bo  classed  as  a 
very  creditable  production.  The  es  imate 
is  based  upon  4jd.  per  foot  cube,  which 
works  out  at  £47,980  ;  to  this  is  added  a 
further  £10,000  for  lodges  and  other  ad 
juncts,  which  equals  £140  per  patient.  An 
alternative  plan  is  showni,  in  which  six  of 
the  blocks  are  enlarged,  and  two  are  done 
away  with,  which,  it  is  presumed,  would 
reduce  the  cost  .about  £4,000. 

No.  17  is  a  very  confused  ground-plan,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  last.  This  author 
has  four  patients'  blocks  in  all ;  but,  for 
some  cause  we  cannot  divine,  ho  divides 
each  of  these  into  two  blocks  ;  the  plan  of 
them  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  double  cross 
with  the  arms  attached.  This  author  confines 
himself  to  one  clock  and  water  tower, 
which  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  composi- 
tion. This  design  is  f.aulty  from  the  princi- 
pal entrance  being  of  one  s'ory,  and  the 
vestibule  and  corridors  connected  with  the 
same  being  very  cramped  and  small ;  also 
from  the  plan  being  chopjped  up  into  .an  in- 
terminable number  of  small  ofi&ces,  and  what 
is  more,  from  the  poor  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture. 

No.  18  is  again  on  the  system  of  a  series  of 
parallelograms.  The  blocks  forming  the 
wings  to  the  south  elevation  are  connected. 
The  distinction  is  eff"eoted  by  i>lacing  the 
extreme    portions    in    a  receding  position. 


Those  are  constructed  with  enormous  coni- 
dors  and  small  day-rooms,  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  the  patients  are  intended  to  occupy 
the  main  corridors.  The  sleeijing  accommo- 
dation on  the  gi"0imd  and  first-floors  is 
very  limited.  This  is  made  up  by  a  second- 
floor  devoted  to  associated  dormitories— an 
arrangement  that  will  no  doubt  be  objected 
to.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic  of 
the  Domestic  character,  very  pleasingly 
handled.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £33,500, 
but  upon  what  basis  is  not  stated. 

No.  19  is  a  set  of  well-drawn  designs. 
The  author  gives  a  large  dining-h.all,  the 
ends  of  which  he  screens  off'  as  a  small  re- 
creation-hall and  attendant's  room.  The 
patients'  blocks  are  planned  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T,  and  are  connected  with  the 
main  corridors.  These  blocks  arc  provided 
with  central  corridors,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  well  furnished  with  light.  The  beds  in 
the  dormitories  are  arranged  in  pairs  side  by 
side,  which  is  not  a  desirable  plan.  The 
epileptic  blocks  are  each  one-story  erections, 
in  connection  with  which  there  are  no  day- 
rooms.  The  uniformity  of  the  south  eleva- 
tion is  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
residence  of  the  medical  superintendent.  In- 
dependent of  these  details  the  plans  are  a 
very  creditable  production;  the  elevations  are 
designed  with  considerable  taste  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Domestic  in  its  type.  The 
accommodation  is  for  400,  and  the  estimate 
is  £50,000. 

No.  20  is  a  well  drawn  set  of  plans  de- 
signed in  the  Italian  style,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  is  a  free  treatment  of 
coloirred  bands  of  brickwork.  The  ground- 
plan,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  corridors, 
is  a  cross  between  the  parallelogrammatic  and 
the  semicircular  systems,  being  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V-  The  administrative  block, 
which  is  also  the  main  entrance,  occupies 
the  point  or  intersection  of  the  corridors  ; 
this  is  of  three  stories  ;  at  the  comers  of  this 
block  are  placed  the  superintendent's  house 
and  the  chapel,  which  is  not  oriented.  The 
kitchens,  except  the  serving-rooms,  are  well 
arranged  ;  but  not  so  well  lit  as  ventilated ; 
the  author  provides  small  dining-halls  for 
the  attendants,  which,  considering  they 
have  no  servants'  hall ,  is  a  sensible  arr.ange- 
ment.  The  patients'  blocks,  attached  to  the 
wing  corridors,  are  six  in  number,  the 
terminal  ones,  varying  in  character,  being 
three  stories  in  height,  and  devoted  to  chronic 
cases.  There  is  great  merit  in  this  produc- 
tion, but  objection  may  be  taken  to  the 
introduction  of  three-story  wards,  and  to 
placing  the  house  and  chapel,  which  are 
discordant,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  facade. 
The  accommodation  is  for  400,  and  the  cost 
£01,000.  From  the  report  we  learn  that 
this  production  emanates  from  London. 

No.  21  has  a  confused  ground-plan,  which 
reminds  one  of  a  French  latch-key,  -with  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  wards.  The 
central  block  is  pushed  back  into  the  great 
square,  and  the  dining-hall,  a  prominent 
feature,  forces  its  way  between  the  wings, 
and  thus  forms  part  of  the  south  facade. 
The  wings  are  in  two  divisions,  the  extreme 
portions  receding  in  a  marked  manner. 
Tliis  author  shows  an  alternative  ground 
plan,  and  as  this  provides  two  dining-halls 
it  is  much  the  best.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  wards  is  very  creditable.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  somewhat 
oi-n.ate  in  its  character,  but  poor  of  its  kind. 
Objection  may  bo  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  wards  overlook  each  other,  and  to 
the  number  of  towers  introduced  in  the 
design,  some  of  which  are  evidently  for  look- 
out purposes.  This  author  shows  a  "  bird's- 
eye  view,"  isometricaliy  drawn,  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  competition,  is  somewhat 
out  of  place.     The  estimate  is  £55,000. 

No.  22  adopts  the  corridor  form  of  No.  20, 
but  ho  does  not  mar  his  principal  elevation 
by  introducing  the  house  and  chapel.  This 
author  places  his  house  at  too  g^eat  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  asyliun.  The  plan  of  the 
blocks  resembles  that  of  No.  19,  but  theii- 
corridors  are  badly  provided  •ndth  light, 
being  blocked  at  one  end  by  small  still- 
rooms.  "Wc  have  here  but  one  dining-hall, 
which  we  find  doing  office  for  the  recreation- 
hall.  The  architectm'e  is  good  in  its  cha- 
racter, being  Gothic  of  the  Domestic  type. 
This  author  shows  an  alternative  ground- 
plan,  which  provides  separate  dining-rooms 
and  a  recreation-hall.  Taken  with  these 
amendments,  this  is  a  very  praiseworthy  set 
of  drawings,  and  amongst  those  adopting 
this  angular  form  of  corridors  it  is  decidedly 
the  best. 

No.  23  is  similar  in  its  block  plan  to  No. 
21.  The  blocks  are  here  kept  private  by  a 
public  corridor  in  their  rear,  with  which 
they  are  connected  ;  but  from  this  con-idor 
beingonly  onestory,  the  first  floors,  although 
plentifully  supplied  with  staircases,  are  not 
so  happy  in  their  arrangement.  The  dining- 
halls  in  this  case  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  kitchens.  The  chapel  is  not  oriented, 
the  altar  being  towards  the  north,  and  the 
recreation-hall  is  wholly  in  the  male  half  of 
the  establishment;  the  architecture  is  poor 
in  its  details,  the  Gothic  order  being  chosen. 
The  estimate  is  £52,500,  or  £127  per  bod. 
This  competitor  exhibits  in  duplicate :  in  the 
latter  oasewe  find  the  chapel  tnnicd  with  its 
altar  to  the  south  ;  he  here  can-ies  his  public 
corridors  through  his  patients'  blocks,  andhe 
provides  separate  dining-halls  and  kitchens 
to  the  male  and  female  portions  of  the 
asylum,  which  are  far  removed.  The  archi- 
tecture in  this  case  is  Classic,  but  of  a  poor 
type  ;  the  estimate  is  £45,000. 

No.  2-4  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  Nos.  20 
and  22.  It  is  made  up  of  a  centre  and  eight 
receding  blocks — fom-  on  either  side.  The 
■uniformity  of  the  elevation  is  again  de- 
stroyed by  that  incubus,  the  supei-inteudent's 
residence.  The  only  entrance  towards  the 
south  is  very  poor  and  cramped,  one  dining- 
hall  only  is  provided,  and  the  seiwing-rooms 
are  badly  arranged ;  no  recreation-hall  is 
here  shown.  The  patients'  blocks  are  each 
provided  -n-ith  two  staircases,  one  of  which 
appears  to  us  superfluous,  and  the  associated 
dormitories  are  in  some  cases  long  narrow 
galleries,  the  beds  being  placed  against  a 
central  wall,  through  which,  and  passing 
between  the  beds,  access  is  gained  to  separate 
sleeping-rooms,  and  to  the  sanitary  offic 
The  architecture,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
above  remarks,  is  not  of  an  order  to  reqiiire 
our  notice. 

No.  25,  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  plan. 
The  central  block  is  the  administrative,  in 
the  rear  of  which  are  the  kitchens  and  other 
offices,  by  no  means  creditably  arranged. 
The  left  main  corridor  is  arranged  to  recede 
from  the  main  block  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
the  right  to  advance  at  the  same  ratio ; 
on  each  of  these  are  placed,  or  threaded, 
oblong  patients'  blocks  in  parallel  lines, 
which  overlook  each  other  in  a  verj"  objec- 
tionable manner.  The  western  portions  of 
these  blocks,  and  those  which  group  with 
the  central  block,  are  but  one-story 
in  height ;  these  are  mainly  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  dormitories,  in  which 
the  beds  are  arranged  in  groups  or  blocks 
of  foirr.  In  connection  with  the  western 
front  are  four  groups  of  buildings  placed  at 
random,  devoted  to  such  pui-poses  as  the 
workshops,  chapel,  laundry,  and  supei'in- 
tendent's  house.  There  are,  practically,  no 
elevations  with  these  drawings  other  than 
what  appears  in  the  "bird's-eye  views," 
which  are  very  misleading  views,  inasmuch 
as  the  base  lines  are  placed  parallel  vrith.  the 
main  corridors,  instead  of  with  the  south  or 
west  boundaries  of  the  land.  The  merit  of 
this  plan  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be,  in 
fact,  that  the  blocks  are  placed  en  echelon. 
The  estimate  is  given  as  £60,000,  or  £150 
per  patient. 

No.  26  is  a  poor,  weak  production ;  the 
recreation-hall  is  placed  side  by  side  with 


the  chapel,  which  has  its  altar  towards  the 
south.  The  superintendent's  house  is  again 
an  eyesore  in  the  main  f  a5ade.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  patients'  blocks,  for  recent  and 
acute  cases,  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  corridors  on  either  side,  with  single 
rooms  between,  the  mode  of  lighting  which 
is  not  clear.  Other  patients'  blocks,  for 
chronic  cases,  are  shown,  the  ground  and 
first  floors  of  which  are  arranged  and 
figured  as  day-rooms.  If  we  follow  the 
author  literally,  there  are  no  dormitories  for 
these  patients,  but  there  are  certainly  no 
single  rooms,  other  than  two  on  each  floor, 
which  are  intended  for  excited  patients. 
The  prime  objections  to  this  plan  are  the 
number  of  patients'  blocks,  no  less  than 
twelve  being  provided  ;  their  proximity  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  overlook 
each  other.  It  is  a  plain  Italian  composi- 
tion, estimated  to  cost  £50,000. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.* 

WE  have  on  our  table  a  recently  pub- 
lished and  very  useful  little  guide  to 
the  "  Law  and  Practice  as  to  Particulars 
and  Conditions  of  Sale,"  written  by  Eichard 
Heiu-y  Cole,  Esq.,  A.K.C.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  It  vrill  be  admitted  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  sales  of  real  property,  either  as 
purchasers  or  vendors,  or  professionally 
engaged  in  them,  that  difficiiltics  and  vexa- 
tions not  unfrequently  arise  touchingthe  title; 
that  not  less  often  misinterjjretation  is  placed 
upon  clauses,  making  it  desirable  to  have 
conditions  prepared  to  meet  all  the  ques- 
tions that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  convey- 
ance of  propert}-.  Mi-.  Cole's  little  book 
appears  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  on  these 
points,  by  giving  him  useful  hints  on  the 
law,  by  citing  various  cases  thereon,  andfur- 
nishingforms  of  conditions  of  sale  of  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  in  one  and  several  lots. 
These  forms  have  been  prepared  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Acts  37  and  3S  Yic, 
c.  57,  which  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land, 
and  have  amended  the  law  of  vendor  and 
purchaser  in  relation  thereto.  The  author 
justly  says  : — "The  conveyancer  in  jirepar- 
ing  conditions  of  sale  has  to  consider  what 
the  vendor's  estate  in  the  property  is,  and 
what  evidence  there  is  forthcoming  to  prove 
such  estate ;  then,  as  a  prudent  traveller 
preparing  for  a  long  journey  carefully  pro- 
vides everything  that  may  be  necessary, 
whilst  rigorously  excluding  any  superfluity, 
so  the  di'aughtsman,  while  providing  for 
any  objections  or  I'equisitions  which  the 
vendor  is  unable  or  unT\illing,  on  account  of 
expense  or  otherwise,  to  remove  or  comply 
with,  carefully  avoids  those  strict  sweeping 
clauses  which  very  probably  would  deprive 
a  purchaser  of  rights  which  no  one  objects 
to  his  having."  A  few  very  necessary  hints 
are  given  regarding  "  particrdars  of  sale," 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  generally  draw  up  these  documents. 
Of  course  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
property  to  be  sold  has  to  be  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  public,  and  the  auctioneer 
often  resorts  to  every  point  of  attraction  he 
can  think  of,  and  uses  high-sounding  and 
euphemistic  language  ;  but  these  laudatory 
expressions  often  tend  to  misrepresent,  and 
any  material  misrepresentation  or  conceal- 
ment is  sufficient  to  allow  a  purchaser  to 
rescind  his  contract.  The  law  .appears  to  be 
that  "mere  expression  of  opinion -n-ill  not 
avoid  a  sale,  but  mis-statement  of  facts  will." 
Thus,  where  a  house  was  described  as  "sub- 
stantial and  convenient,"  as  having  five  bed- 
rooms, when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  half-brick 
thickin  many  places, and  where  two  of  the  1  led- 
roonis  tm-ned  out  to  be  mere  closets  -nitliout 
fireplaces  and  external  doors,  the  pm-chaser 
was  held  to  his  contract  (Johnson  v.  Smart). 


•  The  Law  and  Pi-actice  sis  to  ravtieuJars  and  Con- 
ditions of  Sale:  with  Notes  and  Forms,  ^.-c.  By  Richard 
Henby  Cole,  Esq.,  .A..K.C.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
riater-at-law.    London :  Beeves  and  Turner. 


Where,  however,  property  was  stated 
to  be  within  a  mile  of  a  borough  to'\vn  when 
it  was  between  three  and  four  miles  distant, 
the  purchaser  was  allowed  to  rescind  (Duke 
of  Norfolk  v.  Worthy).  If  a  house  is  un- 
truly described  as  not  being  damp,  specific 
performance  may  be  refused.  Again,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  the 
defect  is  latent — that  is,  where  thepiu-chaser 
coidd  not  discover  it  by  ordinary  care — the 
vendor  is  bound  to  point  out  the  weakness, 
or  the  purchaser  may  refuse  to  complete 
pm-chase.  So  with  regard  to  a  plan  that  is 
incorrect,  the  purchaser  may  refuse  to  com- 
plete the  contract. 

The  author  observes  that  it  is  seldom 
advisable  for  an  auctioneer  to  prepare  the 
"  conditions  of  sale,"  as  serious  mistakes 
have  arisen  from  the  axictioneer  mistaking 
the  nature  of  the  property  sold.  We 
imagine  that  this  recommendation  is  seldom 
acted  upon  in  ordinary  sales.  We  advise  aU 
intending  vendors  and  piu-chasers  to  read 
Mr.  Cole's  excellent  advice  upon  this  point, 
as  we  are  quite  sure  it  woidd  save  many  a 
misunderstanding  and  lawsuit.  Of  course, 
conditions  are  generally  construed  against 
the  vendor,  and  this  is  perfectly  fair  and 
justifiable,  for  the  vendor  naturally  takes 
care  to  conceal  any  point  of  doubtfid  mean- 
ing, or  any  defect  in  the  title.  It  is  now  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  a5  fraud,  to  sup- 
press "  any  deed  or  instrument  material  to 
the  title,"  so  as  to  induce  a  pirrchaser  to 
accept  it.  There  are  a  few  facts  that  are 
desirable  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  sell- 
ing or  purchasing  of  estates  ;  such  as  that 
a  vendor  is  bound  by  the  act  of  his 
auctioneer,  that  the  latter  cannot  with- 
out being  authorised  receive  the  pui-chase- 
money,  and  is  liable  for  any  loss  or  omission 
from  defective  conditions.  Advertised  par- 
ticulars of  sale  are  held  to  be  misleading, 
and  the  sale  can  bo  set  aside  if  the  conditions 
read  at  the  time  of  sale  disclose  other 
things,  as,  for  example,  that  the  property 
is  sold  subject  to  mortgages  (see  case  of 
Torrance  v.  Bolton).  The  author  also  ob- 
serves: — "When  it  is  necessary  to  alter 
the  printed  particulars  or  conditions  of  sale, 
the  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  writing 
and  read  aloud  by  the  auctioneer  before  the 
sale,  and  a  copy  of  the  particulars  and  con- 
ditions so  altered,  signed  by  the  parties  to 
be  boimd  thereby."  Sales  by  trustees  are 
even  of  greater  consequence  than  those  of 
ordinary  kind.  Greater  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  title,  and  the  conditions 
require  to  be  di-awn  up  with  increased  care. 

We  extract  one  of  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  author  as  suggestive  of  conditions  of 
sale  for  leaseholds  in  one  lot.  The  form  is 
.as  follows : — 

"1.  The  highest  bidder  shall  be  purchaser,  and 
if  any  dispute  arise  relative  to  any  bidding,  the 
auctioneer  may  determine  the  same,  or  put  the  lot 
up  again  at  a  previous  undisputed  bidding.  No 
less  advance  than  £ —  shall  be  made  and  no  bidding 
shall  be  retracted.  The  vendor  reserves  his  right 
to  bid  by  himself  or  agent. 

"2.  "The  piu-chaser  shall,  immediately  after  the 
sale,  pay  to  the  {aiiciioneer  or  vendor's  sohcitor)  a 
deposit  of  (£10)  per  cent,  of  his  piu-chase-money, 
and  sign  the  subjoined  agreement,  and  shall  com- 
plete his  purchase  and   pay  the  remainder  of  his 

purchase-money  at   the   office   of  Messrs. ,  at 

,  on  the day  of  next,  on  which  day 

the  purchaser  shall  be  let  into  possession,  or  into 
the  receipts  of  rents  and  profits  of  his  purchase. 
Up  to  such  day  the  possession  or  the  rents  and 
profits  will  be  held  or  received,  and  all  outgoiiigs, 
other  than  those  payable  by  the  tenants,  satisfied 
by  the  vendors.  The  piuchaser  shall  take  the 
tenants'  fixtures  at  a  sum  mutually  agreed  on  or 
fixed  by  a  fair  valuation.  And  if  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  pm'chase  he  not  completed  on  the 
day  in  that  behalf  above-mentioned,  the  pui'chaser 
shall  thenceforth,  till  completion,  pay  interest  on 
his  purchase-money,  and  on  the  sum  fixed  for 
tenants'  fixtures  at  the  rate  of  (£10)  per  cent,  per 
anuum . 

"3.  The  vendor  shall  deliver  to  the  pmxhaser, 
or  his  sohcitor,  an  abstract  of  title,  subject  to  these 
conditions,  and  all  objections  and  requisitions  in 
respect  thereof,  and  of  all  matters  appearing  in  the 
abstract,  particiilars,  and  conditions  (if  any)  shall 
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be  delivered  in  •writing  at  the  office  of  Messrs. , 

at ,  within days  from  the  delivery  of  such 

abstract,  or  be  considered  waived;  and  in  this 
respect  time  is  to  be  deemed  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract.  If  any  objection  or  requisition  be  deli- 
Tered  as  aforesaid,  whether  a  matter  of  title  or 
conveyance,  with  which  the  vendor  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  remove  or  comjily  with,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty,  uotwithstandtug  any  attempts  to  remove  or 
comply  with  the  same,  or  any  litigation,  to  rescind 
the  contract  and  pay  back  the  deposit  without  any 
interest,  compensation  or  costs. 

"4.  The  title  shall  commence  with  the  original, 
lease,  dated  ,  and  expressed  to  be  made  be- 

tween A.  B.  and  C.  U.,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
produced  at  the  sale  ;  and  the  receipt  for  the  rent 
last  payable  imder  such  lease  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  due  performance  and  observance  of 
or  waiver  of  any  breach  of  the  covenants  and  con- 
ditions contained  therein  up  to  the  completion  of 
the  sale. 

"5.  The  purchaser  shall  admit  the  identity  of 
the  property  described  in  the  pai-ticulai-s  with  that 
comprised  in  the  title  deeds ;  but  the  vendor  will 
(if  desired)  execute  or  procure  at  the  purchaser's 
expense  a  declaration  that  such  property  has 
always  been  held  under  such  title  since  the  granting 
of  the  above-mentioned  lease.  The  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  allowed  or  given  ifor  any  error, 
omission,  or  miscalculation,  nor  shall  the  sale  be 
affected  by  the  same.  The  purchaser  shall  pre- 
pare, and  on  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  the 
vendor  shall  execute,  all  such  assxu'auces  necessary 
to  as.^ign  the  premises  to  the  purchaser,  and  execute 
and  do  at  the  piu-chaser's  expense  all  assurances 
and  tilings  (if  any  be  required)  for  getting  in  and 
extinguishing  any  outstanding  estate  or  interest,  or 
any  other  purpose  whatever  ;  every  such  assurance 
to  be  left  at  the  said  oifice  of  Messrs.  at 

not  less  than  (ten)  days  before  the  aforesaid 
d.ay  of  next. 

"6.  The  vendor  is  a  trustee  [mortgagee],  and 
shall  only  be  required  to  covenant  that  he" has  done 
no  act  to  incumber.  The  concurrence  of  the  par- 
ties beneficially  interested  shall  not  be  required. 

"  7.  The  production  of  any  muniments  of  title 
not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  which  the  purchaser 
may  be  entitled  to  roquiie.  and  all  attested  or  other 
copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  any  rolls,  registers, 
deeds  or  other  documents,  whether  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vendor  or  not,  and  all  declarations, 
certificates,  and  other  evidence  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  title,  identification  of  the  pro- 
perty, verification  of  the  abstract  or  otherwise,  and 
all  searches,  journeys,  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  above  purposes  shall  be  borne  by  the 
purchaser. 

"S.  If  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  above  conditions,  the  vendor  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  vacate  the  s.ale,  forfeit  the  deposit,  and 
resell  the  property,  either  by  public  auction  or  by 
private  contract,  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
stipulations  as  he  may  think  fit,  with  or  without 
giving  any  notice  to  such  purchaser  ;  and  all  ex- 
penses incidental  to  such  resale,  and  any  deficiency 
m  price  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  puixhaser  by 
the  vendor  as  and  for  '  liquidated  damages.'  " 

A  memorandum  of  contract  is  also  given 
signed  by  the  auctioneer  as  agent  for  vendor 
and  the  purchaser,  in  which  the  pm-chase, 
amount,  and  deposit  are  stated. 

A  fonn  similar  in  its  main  clauses  is 
given  for  leaseholds  in  lots.  In  the 
latter  case  the  conditions  of  purchase  of  the 
several  lots  must  be  stated.  Freeholds  sold 
in  Chancery,  sale  of  surplus  property  of  a 
company,  and  vaiious  other  infoi-mation  are 
treated  of  in  a  concise  manner,  and  an 
appendix  is  added  containing  the  "Vendor 
and  Purchaser"  and  the  "Real  Property 
Limitation  Acts"  of  1874.  Mr.  Cole's  hand- 
book, in  short,  -will  be  found  to  give  in  a 
small  compass  all  that  vendors  or  their 
agents  need  to  Imow,  and  for  auctioneers 
and  surveyors  it  will  be  found  a  thoroughly 
practical   guide  in   the   preparation  of  par- 


ticulars and  conditions  of  sale. 


LECTURES  ON  SAXITAET  QUES- 

^_„_  .  ■  .^^i  TIOXS.'.j,..;;.;^^^^  „-„«:; 
A  SERIES  of  lectures  on  the  prevention 
XX  and  control  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
on  air,  water-supply,  sewage  disposal,  &c., 
have  been  lately  delivered    under  the  aus- 

•  Lechn-es  on  the  Theory  and  General  Prevention  and 
control  of  Infectious  Diseases.  By  J>ia.  B  Ki;<seli. 
B.A.,M.D.  Also  on  Air,  Water-Supply,  &c.  By  William 
SdCo*'^^'        ^     '  •^•^•^-    I^a-lo^:  Adams,  Httmilton, 


pices  of  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and 
Council   of   Glasgow,  which   are  now  pub- 
lished in  the   shape   of   a   bulky  pamphlet. 
The  first  portion  of  the  lectures  arobyDr.  Jas. 
B.  Russell,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the 
latter  by  Dr.  WiUiam  WaUace,  F.C.S.,  City 
Analyst,  and,  though   we   cannot  saj'  that 
they  deal  with  any  new  features  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  the  facts   are  ably  presented 
and  in  a  popular  guise.     Dr.  Russell  speaks 
with  some  authority  on  the  theory  of  infec- 
tious  diseases   aud   the  controlling  circum- 
stances of  infection,  and  gives  some  practical 
hints  as  to   the   growth  and  prevention  of 
epidemics  and  the  management  of  infectious 
diseases   at  home.     We  will  not  discuss  the 
opinion  advanced  on  the  theory  of  infection, 
nor    the    subtle     distinction    between    the 
forms     of     iafection    and     contagion,    but 
confine    our    attention    to     practical    sug- 
gestions.     Dr.    Russell's    opinion    is    that 
the      infecting     element      in     all     specific 
and  transmissible  diseases  "is  an  organised 
soHd  something  having  weight  and  dimen- 
sions"; that  whether  they   are  independent 
existences,  belonging  to  animal  or  vegetable 
Kfe,  or  not,  the  particles  that  leave  the  in- 
fected body  pass  into  the  surrounding  media, 
of  earth,  air,   and  water,   and  remain  active 
for  mischief,  unless  checked  or  destroyed  by 
sanitary  agencies.     The  advantage  of  porous 
over  wet  soil  is  pointed  out,  and  the  active 
and  self-purifying   agents,    air   and  water, 
are  cleverly  illustrated  in  the  alternate  action 
going  on  in  the  surface  soil,  by  the  constant 
succession   of   dampness    and    dryness  —  a 
speciesofbreathingproducingthecombustion 
of    organic    matter,    and    the  evolution   of 
gases.      Ground-ail-  and  gi'ound-water,   as 
these  two  agents  have  been  called  thus,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
destroying  and  dispersing  all  offensive  mat- 
ter, and  keeping  the  upper  aii-  and  soil  cleiiu. 
Some  very  clever   diagrams   are    given   to 
illustrate  the  relation  of  density  of  popula- 
tion to   the   death-rate.      These  exhibit,  by 
circles  of  the  same  size,  like  areas,  the  relative 
number  of  dots  in  them  being  made  to  repre- 
sent to  the  eye  the  different  relations  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  stand  to 
each  other.  Thus  Dr.  Farr's  law  of  density  is 
made  veiy  intelligible.     Beginning  with  the 
rural   or   thinly-peopled   districts,  the  first 
circle  represents  53  rural  districts,  having  a 
mean  proximity  in  yards,  between  one  per- 
son another,  of  147  ;  acres,  per  person,  4-0; 
persons,   per  square  mOe,  166  ;  and  death- 
rate  per  1,000,  17.      If  we  turn  to  the  circle 
representing  Manchester,  the  proximity  in 
yards  is  only  17,  each  person  has  only  0-051 
of  an  acre,  there  are   12,357  persons  to  the 
square    mile,    and    the    death-rate    is    28. 
Turning  to  the  gi-aphical  measure  of  Glas- 
gow,  the  density  is  much  greater.      Here 
the   population   is   massed   together  in  the 
proportion  of    53,224    persons    per   square 
mile,  the  mean  distance  apart  of  the  people 
is  only  eight  yards,  and  the  death-rate  is 
30-292.      Comparing  this  frightful  density 
with  the  10   rural  counties  of  Scotland,  the 
contrast   is  both    startling   and  conclusive. 
The     Registrar-General    shows    that    each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  these  counties, 
enjoys  an  area  of  16  acres,  and  is  296  yards 
from  each  of  his  or  her  neighbours,  while 
only  17  per  1,000  die  annually.     AV'hat  do 
these  facts  teach  ;-      Why,  that  the  law  of 
human    health  is  inversely  as  the  density ; 
or,  in   other  Avords,     that  the  mortality  is 
diiectly  as  the   density  of  the  population. 
Dr.    Farr,   taking    the    average   death-rate 
of   each  group  for  the  same  period,  finds, 
in    short,     that    just    as    the    density    in- 
creases,    so     does     the     death  -  rate.       In 
the  most    sparsely-peopled    rural   districts, 
with  166  persons  to  the  square  mile,  there 
is  a  yearly  mortality  of  17  per  1,000  of  the 
population,    while    in     the    most    closely- 


The  registration  districts   of  England  and 
Wales   have  been  for   this  purpose  divided 
into  seven  groups,  and  these  are  illustrated 
by  the  cii-cles  in  Dr.  Russell's  lecture.     The 
author    eloquently    expatiates    upon    -w'hat 
density    really    means     in    Glasgow.     "It 
means,"   he    says,    "that   three-fourths   of 
human  beings  live  in  houses  of  one  and  two 
apartments,   that  those  houses  are  built  in 
taU  tenements,  so  arranged  on  the  earth's 
surface    as    to    exclude    the   simUght,    and 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  air,  more  espe- 
cially that  a  large  proportion  of  those  tene- 
ments are  arranged  in  hollow  squares,  whicli 
are  boxes  of  stagnant  air.     It  means  that 
inside   those  boxes    there    are   ashpits   and 
privies,  the  superficial  area  of  which,  at  a 
moderate    computation,    is    4^    acres,   that 
planted     among     those     ashpits    we    have 
hundi-eds  of  '  backlands,'  along  with  stables, 
byres,     bakehouses,     workshops,    washing- 
houses,  and  other  smoke  and  effluvia-pro- 
ducing erections  ;    that  the  staii-s  are  often 
close  and  badly  ventOated ;  that  they  are  at 
best  vertical   streets   "with  lanes  and  alleys 
branching  off  at  the  several  landings  ;  that 
houses  in  flats  planned  for  occupation  by 
one  family,  are  occupied  by  several  families, 
each   renting   one   or   two   rooms,  and  the 
lobbies  dark  and  tortuous,   by  which  they 
reach  the  stair."     AU  these,  as  Dr.  Russell 
shows,  are  evils  due  to  human  ignorance  and 
perversity,  and  can  be  removed  or  controlled. 
Our  ovni  hands  have  made  them,  and  only 
our  own   hands  can   immake   them.     They 
constitute  the    "epidemic   constitution"   of 
oiu-   districts   or  towns.     Another  diagram 
exhibits  the   composition  of  the  death-rate 
in  rural  districts  and  in  Glasgow,  illustrating 
the  proportions  of  death  from  zymotics,  pul- 
monary diseases,    and   imclassiiied  diseases. 
Thus,  the  short  column  shows  the  composi- 
tion taken  at  a  mortality  of  17  per  1,000,  and 
the  tall   one   represents  Glasgow  at  30  j^er 
1,000.     These  columns  are  drawn  to  a  scale, 
and  the   three   strata   of   diseases  we  have 
mentioned    are    distinguished    by    colours. 
The  principal  fact  impressed  upon  us  is  that 
the  diseases  which  kill   in   the   city  are  dif- 
ferent in  kind  and  degree  from  those  which 
prevail  in  the  country.     In  the  first  place, 
we  see  that  the  undistinguished  and  unclas- 
sified diseases   are   much  the   same  in  both 
cases,  in  the  city  it  is  rather  less  in  propor- 
tion.    But  the  death-rate  from   diseases  of 
the  lungs  in  the  dense   city  is  considerably 
more  than  in  the   open  country ;  while  the 
zymotic  class  is  shown  as  even  more  marked 
a  feature  in  the  towns,  where   they  destroy 
three    times     as       many    lives    as    in   the 
country.       Next,    the     author     shows    by 
similar    diagrams    that   Glasgow     has     its 
own  breeding-places  of  infectious  diseases  ; 
that     none     of      these      are     ever    totally 
extinct.    In  respect  of  typhus,  enteric  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
diphtheria,   Glasgow  is  declared  to  be   self- 
fertilising.      Referring     to     Dr.     Russell's 
columns,  we  find  that  the  shortest,  standing 
for  the  healthicpt  district — that  of  Kelvin- 
haugh  and  Sandyford — has  a  density  of  35 
per  acre  and  a  death-rate  of  19  per  1,000. 
Others,  representing  Calton,  Gorbals,  High- 
street,  and  Closes,  increase  in  almost  regular 
proportioa  tiU  we  come  to  Bridgegate  and 
Wjmds,  with  a  density  of  512  and  a  death- 
rate  of  45.     One  important  fact  is  brought 
out  by  this  comparison,  which  is  that,  with 
regard  to  the  general  mortality,  the  contrast 
is  greater  between  the  healthy  and  the  un- 
healthy  parts    of    Glasgow    than    between 
Glasgow  as  a  whole  and  the  open  country  ; 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  situation,  the  soil, 
or  the  climate  common   to  the  whole  area 
which  produces  the  high  death-rate.     The 
author  next  discusses   the  history  and  de- 
velopment   of    infecting    particles,   or    the 
organised  li\-ing  entities  endowed  with  pro- 


peopled  districts  having  65,823  persons  per  perties  for  propagation.  All  infectious 
square  mUe,  there  is  a  yearly  mortality  of  diseases  tend  to  increase  at  a  geometrical 
no  less  than  39  per  1,000  of  the  population.  I  ratio,  and  the  author  urges  the  fact  that 
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they  can  be  prevented  only  by  dii-ecting 
appropriate  measui-es  against  eacb  single 
case.  MUk  provides  nutrition  for  enteric 
contagium,  and  is  said  to  have  a  virulent 
infecting  power ;  air  and  water  become 
carriers  or  distributors  of  the  fertUising 
elements  of  contagia.  Susceptibility  is 
another  powerful  cause  of  propagation,  and 
children,  the  author  tells  us,  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  infectious  diseases.  Certain 
physical  conditions  favour  also  the  suscepti- 
IjUity  to  attack ;  some  conditions,  as  over- 
fatigue, starvation,  &c.,  increase  it.  The 
author  also  faii-ly  establishes  in  this  way  the 
degree  of  insusceptibility  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  prolonged  exposure  to  infection. 
Country  people,  for  instance,  transported  at 
once  from  the  air  of  the  country  into  that  of 
a  town,  are  more  susceptible  to  town  diseases 
than  thoroughbred  town  people  of  the  same 
age.  The  growth  of  an  epidemic  of  enteric 
fever  is  represented  by  a  diagram,  showing 
cases  that  arose  from  a  dairy-farm  whore 
the  water  supply  and  arrangements  were 
defective.  Here  within  a  few  days  several 
cases  appeared,  and  in  14  days  a  group  of 
three  cases  were  developed  who  were  supplied 
with  the  same  mUk,  and  within  eight  weeks 
at  least  106  persons  were  laid  down  with 
enteric  fever.  There  is  in  all  diseases  of  this 
kind  certain  periods  of  incubation,  and  the 
author  ui-ges  the  necessity  of  an  enactment 
enforcing  first  the  registration  of  all  cases  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  second  the  temporary 
seclusion  of  other  members  of  the  family 
who  may  have  the  contagia  incubating 
within.  These  last  should  be  removed  to  a 
reception-house — a  power  conferred  on  local 
authorities,  but  which  it  appears  is  not 
acted  upon.  Dr.  Eussell  very  justly  thinks 
this  the  weak  point  where  our  preventive 
measures  break  down.  The  reception-house 
should  provide  for  the  washing  of  the  bodies 
and  clothing.  While  approving  of  disinfec- 
tion, the  author  strongly  advises  that  every- 
thing be  washed  that  will  wash,  and  that 
the  contents  of  all  straw  and  chaff  mat- 
tresses be  burned,  and  replaced  with  clean. 
The  Sanitary  Department  of  Glasgow  ex- 
poses everything  to  the  direct  action  of 
steam  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  this 
treatment  is  foimd  to  destroy  all  infectious 
germs.  After  the  hiding-places  of  disease 
in  the  inmates  and  furnishings  are  attacked, 
the  house  should  be  well  fumigated  with 
chlorine  gas,  cleansed,  and  stripped  of  all 
paper,  &c.  Every  crevice  and  chink  should 
be  closed  up  before  the  fumigation  is  com- 
menced, and  the  rooms  left  to  its  influence 
for  one  hour.  In  the  hints  given  on  the 
management  of  infectious  diseases  at  home, 
the  author  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  value  of 
chemical  disinfection,  such  as  that  by  Condy's 
fluid.  He  rather  insists  upon  the  virtue  of 
careful  dusting,  and  the  bm-ning  of  the 
dust  in  the  fire.  This  dusting  should  be 
done  once  a  day.  The  linen  and  soiled 
articles  should  be  steeped  in  a  bath 
of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  one  pint  to  a 
gallon.  The  bedsteads,  &c.,  should  be  well 
washed  with  carbolic  acid  soajj,  and  after 
the  dust  is  collected  and  burned,  and  while 
all  the  sm-faces  are  still  wet  and  the  room 
closed  up,  sulphur  should  be  burned,  so  that 
every  crack  may  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  fumes.  The  damp  surfaces  absorb 
•  the  gas.  The  diagrams  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  vaccination  on  small-pox  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  show  clearly 
from  actual  statistics  that  the  well-vaccin- 
ated person  is  only  likely  to  take  the  mildest 
form  of  the  disease,  if  he  takes  it  at  all ; 
while  the  imvaccinated  is  sure  to  become  a 
victim  to  the  disease,  and  to  take  it  in  the 
most  malignant  form.  The  "badly  done  " 
cases  are  intermediate  between  these,  but 
stm  show  a  less  amount  of  eruption  in  all 
the  ages  recorded  than  the  unvaccinated 
exhibit. 

We  cannot  speak  here  of  the  lectures  by 
Dr.  Wallace  upon  the  air  and  water  supply 


of  towTis,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  &c.  Little 
new  is  advanced  upon  the  latter  subject. 
The  author  quotes  the  recommendations  re- 
lating to  sewage  disposal  of  Glasgow,  in 
which  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  by  lime 
or  other  chemical  agents  is  discarded. 
Precipitation  and  filtration  are  recom- 
mended for  the  clearance  of  the  drain- 
age, and  the  sludge  being  got  rid  of  in  the 
cheapest  possible  manner.  Among  other 
suggestions  are,  that  water  closets  in  small 
houses  should  be  discouraged,  that  the  tub 
and  paU  system  bo  used,  that  the  common 
sewers  be  ventilated  throughout  their  entire 
length,  that  house  drains  and  soil-piijes 
have  a  system  of  independent  ventilation, 
and  that  for  dietetic  purposes  cisterns  should 
be  absolutely  abolished  when  in  connection 
with  water-closets.  Those  who  desire  to  re- 
freshen their  minds  with  facts,  figures,  and 
data,  that  have  recently  been  established  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  questions  of 
water  and  sewage  disposal,  and  generally 
with  the  preventive  measures  necessary  for 
controlling  infectious  diseases  in  large  towns, 
will  find  these  lectures  of  Drs.  Eussell  and 
Wallace  contain  all  that  is  necessary,  be- 
sides fui-nishing  the  general  reader  in  popu- 
lar language  with  the  recent  efforts  of 
scientific  men.  Very  valuable  features  in 
the  first  part  are  the  diagrams  already 
described,  which  enable  the  reader  to  grasp 
visually  and  mentally  the  relations  between 
overcrowding  and  the  rate  of  mortality. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

I7IiOM  the  mass  of  interesting  matter 
brought  imder  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  Briti-sh  Association  during 
its  meeting  this  year  at  Sheffield,  we  ex- 
tract several  papers  which  more  especially 
concern  readers  of  this  joiuTial.  Full  reports  of 
the  meeting  will  be  fomid  in  the  English  Mechanic 
find  World  of  Science  for  August  22,  29,  and 
Sept.  5. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOE  AETISAN  APPRENTICES. 

Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on 
"Apprentice  Schools  in  France,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  statistical  tables  in  the 
form  of  diagrams,  and  by  a  collection  of  objects 
made  by  pupils  of  some  of  the  apprenticeship 
schools,  and  characterifetic  of  the  systems. 
Twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition 
Universelle  in  Paris,  her  Majesty's  Schools  In- 
quiry Conunission  sought  the  opinion  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  English  men  of  science  and  of 
the  British  jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  on  the 
question  whether  England  was  really  losing  her 
advanced  position  in  those  industries  which  in- 
volve the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
production.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  was 
that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  was  being 
sapped  owing  to  the  lack  of  technical  education. 
The  question  of  apprenticeship  was  one  of  the 
knotty  points  of  technical  education,  and  it  was 
his  task  to  recount  the  results  actually  attained 
in  certain  experiments  recently  made  in  France  in 
the  direction  of  organising  a  new  apprenticeship 
more  in  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  of  the 
age.  These  results  were  adduced  to  show  (1)  that 
the  systematic  instruction  of  apprentices  was  pos- 
sible, (2)  that  it  could  be  effected  in  several  differ- 
ent ways,  (3)  that  apprenticeship  schools  afforded 
a  most  satisfactory  and  economically  sound  way 
of  attaining  this  result,  and  (4)  tliat  this  new 
apprenticeship  solved  the  knotty  problem  of  tech- 
nical education  which  arose  from  the  decay  of 
the  old  apprenticeship.  The  difficulty  that  beset 
the  training  of  apprentices  in  England  was  that 
they  entered  the  workshop  either  too  early  or  too 
late.  The  one  who  entered  too  early  was  set  to 
all  kinds  of  drudgery,  and  the  lad  who  entered 
too  late  had  usually  stayed  so  long  at  school  that 
he  had  lost  all  taste  for  manual  labour.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  give  the  techni- 
cal training  and  scientitic  knowledge  to  artisan 
children  which  their  occupation  demanded  with- 
out detaining  them  so  long  at  their  schooling  as 
to  give  them  a  distaste  for  manual  labour.  There 
were  four  solutions  of  theproblem,  allofwhich  had 
been  tried,  and  illustrations  of  which  could  be 
seen  in  Paris.  They  were  (1)  send  the  children 
to  work  in  the  factory  or  workshop  at  an  earlier 


age,  making  it  obligatoiT"  all  through  their  ap- 
prenticeship that  they  should  have  every  day  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  schooling  in  a  school  in 
the  workshop  or  attached  to  it ;  (2)  keep  the 
children  at  school  as  long  as  their  education  was 
unfinished,  but  set  up  a  workshop  in  the  school, 
where  they  should  pass  a  certain  amount  of  time 
every  day,  so  as  to  gain  at  least  an  aptitude  for 
manual  labour ;  (3)  organise  a  school  and  a  work- 
shop side  by  side,  and  co-ordinate  the  hours  given 
to  study  with  an  equal  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  systematic  manual  labour ;  and  (4)  send  the 
children  half  the  day  to  the  existing  schools  and 
the  other  half  to  work  half -tune  in  the  workshop 
or  factory.  Schools  of  the  first  type  had  existed 
in  France  for  nearly  30  years,  and  at  the  close  of 
1878  there  were  no  fewer  than  237  schools  of  this 
character.  So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was 
only  one  school  of  the  second  type — the  Ecole 
Communale  d'Apprcntis,  in  the  Rue  Toume- 
fort,  Paris.  The  peculiarity  of  this  school  was 
the  workshop  ;  training  was  being  given  to  lads 
who  had  not  yet  completed  a  course  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Of  the  third  type  some  admi- 
rable examples  were  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  Some 
very  interesting  particulars  were  given  of  the 
progress  of  the  Horological  School  at  Besan- 
eon.  The  fourth  type,  or  half-time  school, 
which  was  English  in  its  origin,  was  rarely  to  he 
found  in  France.  Under  the  head  of  ' '  general 
considerations"  Professor  Thompson  reviewed 
some  features  common  to  aU  the  divers  forms  of 
the  new  apprenticesliip.  Since  the  old  appren- 
ticeship had  virtually  lapsed  there  was  nothing 
to  save  the  young  artisans  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion from  degenerating  into  a  mere  machine  un- 
less a  new  agency  could  be  practically  organised. 
AVhat  was  claimed  for  the  apprenticeship  school 
was  that  its  pupils  do  not  possess  just  a  bare 
minimum  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  procure 
them  means  of  subsistence  in  one  narrow  depart- 
ment of  one  restricted  industry,  but  that  they 
possess  both  manual  dexterity  and  a  fair  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  would  enable  them  not 
only  to  earn  more  and  to  turn  out  better  work, 
but  also  to  be  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
few  trades  unions  existing  in  ParLs  appeared  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this.  Besides  the 
new  apprenticeship  being  better  for  real  instruc- 
tion in  technical  principles,  it  was  also  better  for 
practical  work,  in  so  far  as  it  shortened  the 
needlessly  long  years  of  the  apprenticeship,  and 
imparted  at  an  earlier  age  aU  the  manual 
capacity  that  apprenticeship  in  any  form  coidd 
impart.  There  were  not  wanting  signs  on  our 
horizon  of  significance  in  ttie  problem  of  the 
relation  of  science  to  labour.  We  had  really 
skilled  workmen,  and  no  foreign  workmen  were 
their  equals,  but  they  were  only  units  in  a 
crowd.  The  English  people  were  growing  im- 
patient of  the  increasing  incursions  of  foreign 
trade  ;  they  had  seen  the  silk  ribbon  trade 
vanish,  home-manufactui-ed  tools  were  being  dis- 
placed by  imported  ones,  and  there  was  a  dclugeof 
watchesfrom  foreign  markets.  People  talked  of  in- 
cquaMty  of  duties,  quite  forgetfid  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  products  of  our  skilled  industries  were 
only  superior  to  those  of  foreign  markets,  no  one 
would  want  to  buy  foreign  rubbish,  nor  would 
it  pay  anyone  to  import  it.  If  free  trade  was 
ultimately  to  prevail  all  the  world  over,  then 
only  by  possessing  superior  workmen  could 
the  less  advantageously-situated  countries  com- 
pete with  the  industries  of  those  which  have 
abundant  mineral  wealth  and  other  natural 
advantages.  If,  on  the  other  hand — as  at  pre- 
sent seemed  more  likely — free  trade  was  not  to 
be  definitely  established  between  the  nations, 
then  clearly  the  nation  which  had  natural 
advantages  could  only  hope  to  avail  itself  of 
those  advantages  if  its  workmen  were  at  least  no 
worse  educated  than  those  of  other^  countries. 
Take  which  view  they  would,  technical  educa- 
tion, and  above  all,  technical  education  of  the 
artisan  classes,  was  a  sine  qiiii  nun  of  the  futm-e 
industrial  prospeiity  of  Great  Britain.  What 
steps  then  must  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
new  apprenticeship  ?  Two  tlungs  would  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  the  .school,  (1)  the 
obtaining  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  and  (2) 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  instruction  based 
upon  drawing,  which  was  the  language  of  the 
manufactures,  the  handicrafts,  the  constructive 
industries  of  all  kinds.  It  was  erident  that  the 
first  step  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  system 
for  training  competent  teachers.  Then  there 
must  be  a  central  technical  college,  for  through 
such  an  institution   alone   could   community  of 
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thought  and  method  of  work  be  obtained.  The 
experience  o£  France  afforded  a  most  pregnant 
suggestion  to  employers  of  sldlled  labour  as  to 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  means  by  which  the 
character  of  the  labour  of  their  apprentices 
might  be  raised  above  its  present  level.  If  such 
a  system  of  technical  education  as  he  pointed 
out  was  to  be  instituted  the  nation  must  move 
towards  its  accomplishment  with  a  spirit  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  had  viewed  tech- 
nical education  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Crisis  after  crisis  had  passed,  and  capitalists 
and  unionist  artisans  woidd  not,  could  not,  or 
dare  not  confess  that  the  core  of  aU  the  rotten- 
ness was  the  failure  of  the  old  apprenticeship  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  the 
new  social  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
fierce  rivalries  of  industry. 


had  selected  these  two  distant  sites  of  calcareous    cases   that    which     was   first   a   house,    a,t  last 


TEMTEEATFKE  OF  TOWN  WATEE. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  Temperature  of  Town 
Water  Supply.  He  pointed  out  that  any  increase 
in  the  supply  of  temperature  beyond  5.5  dcg. 
rendered  water  very  unwholesome.  The  author, 
in  this  paper,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  .supply  of  a  town,  as 
furnished  by  public  waterworks,  was  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  its 
source  of  supply,  and  that  invariably  the  tem- 
perature of  water  was  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  any  season  of  the  year  at  the  depth  at 
which  the  distributing  mains  were  laid.  The 
average  temperature  throughout  the  year,  what- 
ever the  source  or  mode  of  supply,  varied  very 
little,  but  there  was  great  difference  in  the  range 
of  temperature,  and  that  while  the  temperature 
in  the  chaUc  wells  at  Croydon  gave  an  average 
monthly  range,  based  upon  daily  observations, 
of  0-64  deg.,  the  same  water,  when  supplied 
direct  from  the  mains,  gave  an  average  monthly 
range  of  21*14  deg.,  or  when  stored  in  a  cistern 
a  range  of  2S'05  deg.  ;  while  water  supplied  from 
the  Thames  in  Westminster  gave  an  average 
monthly  range  of  24-G9  deg.,  but  the  average 
yearly  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
chalk  water  supplied  at  Croydon  and  the 
Thames  water  suppUed  in  Westminstcrwas  only 
0-C7  deg. 

Mr.  J.  Oldham,  C.E.,  asked  if  Mr.  Latham 
could  tell  him  the  various  temperatures  in 
arte.sian  wells  from  1,400  to  1,800ft.  ? 

Mr.  Latham  said  that  he  had  taken  a  very 
large  number  of  observations,  anel  he  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  overflowing  wells  at 
Wandsworth  was  about  52i  deg.  The  tempera- 
tm'e  of  the  water  in  wells  varied  very  greatly. 
In  some  of  the  deepest  wells  the  temperature  was 
colder  than  in  the  shallow  wells.  The  movement 
of  the  water  through  the  strata  of  itself  increased 
the  temperature.  Diarrhcea  was  most  largely 
produced  when  the  water  supply  became  heated 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  Until  the  water  de- 
livered at  towns  reached  something  over  60  deg. 
of  constant  temperature,  diarrhoea  did  not  break 
out  in  that  town.  Duiing  this  summer  the 
temperature  of  the  water  hael  been  5  deg.  less, 
and  the  result  was  that  diarrhoea  had  prevailed 
only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  temperature 
of  water  was,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
exeremely  important,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  more  fully  investigated  in  regard  to  its 
influence  upon  certain  classes  of  disease. 

Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  said 
that  having  been  long  connected  with  the 
Registrar-General's  oSice,  he  had  frequently 
had  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  Thames 
water.  It  had  long  been  recognised  as  a  fact 
that  cholera  or  diarrhoea  never  showed  itself  to 
any  great  extent  until  tlie  Thiimcs  water  reached 
62  deg.  It  stood  to  reason  that  when  the  water- 
pipes  were  of  small  diameter  and  laid  near  the 
surface  the  water  partook  of  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundings.  He  was  iu  favour  of  having 
a  much  larger  diameter  of  siipply  pipe.  AVater 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  or  COft.  differed  very  little 
from  the  cUmate,  but  at  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet  the  tempeaturc  was  higher. 

Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  C.B.,  said  that  the 
water  pipes  should  as  much  as  possible  be  kept 
below  the  ground.  The  statements  which  had 
been  made  were  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  cisterns,  and  iu  favour  of  a 
standing  water  supply. 

LTME    DEPOSITS. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Phene-  on  "  The 
Deposit  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  at  Ilierapolis,  in 
Anatolia,  and  the  EflJorescence  of  the  Limestone 
at  Les  Baux,  in  Provence."     The  author  said  he 


deposit,  not  alone  from  their  pictui-esque  beauty 
and  effect,  but  because  they  presented,  he  be- 
lieved, the  two  most  widely  differing  conditions 
of  a  somewhat  similar  material  probably  to_  be 
found.  In  the  former  case  the  deposit  of  lime 
was  so  rapid  that  a  large  extent  of  country  was 
covered  with  it.  Its  forms  were  eccentric,  and 
yet  so  beautiful  that  there  was  hardly  any  style 
of  ornament  the  simulation  of  which  would  not 
be  found  in  it.  The  Roman  city,  which  took  the 
place  of  a  fonner  Grecian  one,  was  half-sub- 
merged beneath  a  sea  of  rock  of  intense  hardness, 
which,  blocking  up  streets,  temples,  and  vast 
arches,  after  reaching  to  a  certain  height,  the 
level  of  its  source,  ran  over  the  natural  aque- 
ducts which  it  foi-med  as  it  went,  and  began  new 
ones  lower  down,  which  it  again  and  again,  as  it 
reached  the  level  of  its  source,  repeated.  Part  of 
the  deposit  was  perfectly  white,  the  other  part 
quite  black,  giving  the  most  singular  appearance, 
as  it  looked  like  a  snowdrift  lying  in  the  intensely 
hot  Sim  of  Asia  Minor,  or  a  cataract  of  snow 
falling  over  black  rocks,  or  a  frozen  cascade, 
which  could  only  be  illustrated  in  drawing  by 
giving  a  representation  in  black  and  white,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  landscape  were  in  their 
usual  natural  colours.  The  Turks  called  it 
Pambuk  Kalessi,  or  Castle  of  Cotton,  from  its 
whiteness.  The  hardness  of  this  deposit,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  formation,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  stone  at  Les  Baux,  which,  though  by  no 
means  soft  to  cut,  had  from  its  natural  cawties 
suggested  the  idea  to  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
excavating  their  houses  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks 
quite  as  much  as  they  built  them  outwards. 
This  rock  with  little  or  no  warning,  disintegrated 
and  discharged  itself  in  efflorescence  in  the  air, 
producing  an  effect  as  destructive  to  the  city 
buUt  there  as  in  the  former  ease,  with  quite  as 
picturesque  an  effect,  though  from  an  exactly 
opposite  cause.  So  much  was  being  done  now  in 
ascertaining  the  component  parts  of  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening,  as  in  the  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  other  weU-kuown  works,  that  it 
occurred  to  him  that  an  analy-^is  of  these  two 
rocks  of  similar  component  parts,  but  with  vary- 
ing conditions,  would  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chemist  and  the  practical  constructor. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  with  views  of 
Hierapolis. 

AEBOE  LOW. 

Of  the  excursions  on  Saturday  last,  that  to 
Arbor  Low  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  area  of  this  circle,  which  is 
situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Sheifield,  on  the 
main  road  by  Pladdon-hall,  and  which  is  formed 
by  rough  blocks  of  Umestones  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  ranging  from  Gft.  to  8ft.  in  length,  is 
about  167ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  stones,  instead 
of  standing  upright,  as  is  the  case  with  similar 
Druidical  remains  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
lie  horizontally  on  the  ground.  Within  the 
circle  are  some  smaller  scattered  stones,  and  in 
the  centre  three  larger  ones.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  fosse  and  vaUimi,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  there  is  a  large  barrow. 

Sir  J.  Lxibbock,  who  accompanied  the  excur- 
sionists and  who  read  a  paper  in  which  the 
nature  of  these  ancient  remains  was  clearly 
described,  pointed  out  a  large  conical  tumulus 
known  as  Gibhill  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Arbor  Low,  which  he  said 
wasconnectedwithitbyarampartof  earth,  adding 
thatthere  could  benodoubt  thatGibhillwasaplace 
of  burial,  but  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
circle  was  not  so  obrious.  Mr.  Batemau  had 
called  it  a  temple,  but  the  temple  was  the  house 
of  the  deity,  and  even  when  perfect.  Arbor  Low 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  house.  Still, 
just  as  the  tomb  was  the  house  of  the  dead, 
sometimes  a  copy  of  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased, 
so  by  an  obvious  chain  of  ideas  the  tomb  became 
developed  into  the  temple.  Even  now,  Sir  J 
Lubbock  went  on  to  say,  the  northern  races  of 
men  lived  in  houses  founded  on  the  models  of 
those  tombs.  Having  to  contend  with  an  Arctic 
climate,  they  constructed  a  subterranean  chamber, 
over   wliich   they   piled   earth   for   the  sake  of 


became  a  tomb.  So,  again,  the  tomb  in  the 
same  way  became  a  temple.  The  lOiasias  were 
a  primitive  people  of  India,  who  even  now  con- 
structed megalithic  monuments  over  the  dead. 
They  then  proceeded  to  oft'er  food  and  drink  to 
the  deceased  and  to  implore  thch'  assistance. 
If  after  praying  at  a  particular  tomb  their 
requests  were  granted,  they  returned  again,  and 
if  the  success  was  repeated  the  tomb  gradually 
acquired  a  certain  reputation,  and  the  person 
buried  in  it  became  more  or  less  of  a  deity,  and 
when  a  considerable  celebrity  had  been 
thus  acquired,  other  shrines  would  natur- 
ally be  consecrated  to  this  deity,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  first.  To  the  question,  when  the 
monument  on  which  the  hearers  were  standing 
was  erected.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  replied  that  he  did 
not  know,  but  that  he  hoped  one  day  or  other 
that  question  also  might  be  an.swered.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  he  added,  that  many 
of  our  tumuli  belonged  to  the  Stone  age ; 
some  were  certainly  Saxon,  but  from  the 
character  of  the  remains  found  in  them  he  was 
disposed  to  refer  those  which  clustered  round 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,  and,  consequently,  the 
monument  before  him,  to  the  Bronze  age.  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  concluded  by  making  an  appeal 
to  his  hearers,  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  these  monuments  from 
being  destroyed — unless  indeed,  for  some  great 
purpose. 

PERPETUATION    OF   EAELY    HISTOEIC   AET. 

Dr.  Phene  read  a  paper  on  "  Evidence  of 
Early  Historic  Events,  and  Pre-historic  Customs 
by  perpetuation  of  design  in  art  and  manufac- 
tures in  later,  and  even  in  present  times."  He 
admitted  in  the  outset  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  which  he  thought  had  not  yet  been 
opened.  He  selected  first  the  works  of  ordinary 
artisans,  and  took  as  an  example  the  carpenter 
and  joiner  of  the  present  day.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  Western  Europe  all" their  ordinary  work 
was  made  in  a  rectangular  manner;  ordinary 
doors  and  windows,  for  instance,  were  shown  not 
only  to  be  so  formed,  but  designs  and  sections 
alike  always  produced  that  which  the  artisan 
never  contemplated  as  a  part  of  his  work,  but 
which  he  imthinkingly  perpetuated  from  his 
forefathers,  viz.,  the  emblem  of  the  faith  of 
Europe — the  Cross.  It  would  not  do  to  say  this 
was  the  result  of  the  simplest  mode  of  construc- 
tion, because  in  Asia,  and  even  in  Eastern 
Europe,  it  was  argued  with  the  same  persistency 
that  a  curve  was  not  only  the  most  beautiful, 
but  the  easiest  and  simplest  form  of  construction. 
Of  course  the  force  of  habit  is  gTeat,  and  the 
artisan  working  continually  in  curved  work  fuid-s 
it  much  ea.sier  than  one  only  accustomed  to  the 
square.  But  the  work  in  India,  whether  in  plain 
solid  work,  such  as  had  been  taken  as  an  example 
for  Europe,  or  the  delicate  metal  work,  ^  was 
always  curved  or  interlaced ;  and  the  old  religion 
of  India  was  that  of  the  serpent.  In  Persia  the 
circular  was  always  contending  with  the  curved 
and  the  undulating  design,  and  the  contending 
religions  there  were  the  sun  and  serpent.  In 
Turkey  the  designs,  as  for  instance  of  the  dome 
of  a  mosque,  were  fonned  of  a  series  of  crescents, 
by  omitting  the  intermediate  ones  of  which 
separate  crescents  existed,  which  appeared  hardly 
capable  of  producing  the  design.  Every  Turkish 
article,  even  to  the  oar  and  scimitar,  was  formed 
of  more  than  one  crescent,  and  the  Christian 
sword  was  as  great  a  contrast  as  the  French 
window.  Gothic  and  Byzantine  work  had  been 
introduced  among  the  artisans  of  Eiurope,  but  it 
had  failed  to  grow  upon  tlie  soil,  and  was  clearly 
exotic.  The  reader  gave  evidence  that  these  arts 
were  introduced  by  the  Templars,  the  most 
cultivated  men  of  tlieir  day,  but  notoriously 
niven  to  the  old  Pagan  faiths,  and  who  met  with 
symbols  of  the  old  faith  of  their  Pagan  fore- 
fathers in  theii-  contact  with  Orientals.  'The 
author  then  examined  the  art  of  pre-Christian 
jlome— not  in  Rome  itself,  but  in  the  countries 
where  such  art  was  significant  of  matters  con- 
nected vdth  them,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  the  Cam- 
pagua  and  others.  In  special  countries,  and  even 
*  ...         ,.  .  .  ,        .-   ., uuntries,    the 


warmth,  and  which  for  the  same  reason  com-    in   particular    districts   ot   those  coii  ^ 

municated  with  the  open  air,  not  directly,  but    grand  object  of  Pagan  Roman  .sjiulpture  was  t^ie 
-       ■  serpent  or  diagon.     He  had  lately  othciated  him 


open 
by  means  of  a  long  passage.  In  a  few  instanc 
tumuli  exactly  resembling  these  modern  houses 
had  been  discovered.  At  Godhavn,  in  Sweden, 
such  a  grave  had  been  opened  in  1830,  and  the 
dead  had  been  foimd  sitting,  each  with  his 
implements,  in  the  very  seats  which,  doubtless, 
they  had  occupied  when  alive.     Thus,  in  some 


self  at  a  great  dragon  ceremony,  iu  which  the 
clergy  of  tfie  district  took  the  chief  part.  In 
this  case  cakes  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  were 
distributed  ;  when  tlie  ceremony  is  abolished  the 
form  of  these  cakes  will  not  be  understood; 
all    the    ordinarv-   loaves   of     the   district  were 
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fonncd  like  sections  of  a  creeping  tiling  like 
a  caterpillar.  Nothing  of  the  sort  existed 
in  the  adjoining  districts.  The  dragon  was  only- 
appeased  by  the  death  of  children.  These  things 
strongly  pointed  to  immolation  to  a  serpent 
deity.  The  disc  found  on  the  forehead  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  cow's  head,  or  Hera,  had  been 
perpetuated  by  Greek  sculptors,  ajjparently 
without  the  meaning.  In  the  Persian  mace  he 
(Dr.  Phene)  produced,  the  cow's  homs  were  gUt, 
showing,  though  the  meaning  had  been  lost,  that 
the  homs  were  those  of  the  moon.  This  agreed 
also  with  the  horns  of  Dr.  Schhemann's  Hera. 
In  a  bronze  head  of  Isis  he  (Dr.  Phene)  had  lately 
found  the  crescent  was  between  the  cow's  horns, 
and  this  was  evidently  the  original  emblem  from 
wliich  the  Mahommedans  of  to-day  derived  theii' 
crescent  and  star;  instead  of  giving  a  double 
crescent,  as  the  homs  and  crescent  if  perpetuated 
would  have  done,  they  introduced  the  star ;  but 
your  Mohammedan,  although  scrupulous  in  pray- 
ing at  sunrise  and  sunset,  woidd  repudiate  the 
idea  that  he  worshipped  Astarte  as  Isis,  and  does 
not  know  that  he  uses  the  special  symbol  of  those 
deities.  The  success  of  Mohammed  was,  no 
doubt,  greatly  attributable  to  tliis  emblem,  as  all 
these  scattered  worshippers,  finding  their  own 
deity  debased,  gathered  round  his  standard.  He 
oxhibited  a  title  from  the  Monastery  at  Patmos  ; 
it  had  three  sei-pents — everytliing  at  Patmos  had 
tlu'ee  serpents.  He  also  eslubited  a  horse  from 
Troy  ;  no  child  at  Troy  woidd  be  content  without 
a  horse  for  a  toy ;  it  was  the  old  Trojan  horse  of 
the  Iliad,  which  was  shown  by  an  antique  bronze 
horse  found  in  the  plains  of  Ai'gos,  of  exactly  the 
same  shape.  A  water-jug  from  Ephesus,  made 
in  that  locality  alone,  was  as  much  in  the  form  of 
Diana,  of  Ephesus,  as  Dr.  Schliemann's  jugs  were 
of  Hera,  and  modern  jugs  gave  the  form  of  the 
latter.  A  large  Italian  water- jug  he  had  repre- 
sented the  sun  and  serpent,  without  any  intention 
of  the  maker.  But  evidence  of  their  worship 
abounded  in  the  locality.  These  were  evidences 
quite  as  expressive  as  the  etchings  on  bones  from 
the  caves  were  of  what  the  etchers  saw  being  so 
portrayed  by  them. 

AOTMAL  MOTJNES  Ef  THE  PTEENEES. 

Dr.  Phene  read  a  third  paper  "  On  the  Dis- 
covery of  Animal  Mounds  in  the  Pyrenees."  The 
present  discovery  was  very  greatly  due  to  the 
description  given  by  Sir  Vincent  "Ejtc,  in  the 
Athenaum,  some  time  since,  of  a  remarkable 
custom  of  bm-ning  living  serpents  at  a  particular 
spot  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  author  had  long 
intended  to  make  a  more  complete  exploration  of 
these  mountains  than  former  v-isits  had  enabled 
him  to  do,  and  in  this  ease  he  determined  to 
investigate  all  the  districts  around  this  spot 
of  immolation.  In  doing  so,  he  found  in  certain 
directions  indications  which  always  accomj^any 
these  mounds.  The  churches  aboimded  ia  fea- 
tures expressive  of  the  subversion  of  a  pagan 
faith  of  wliich  the  serpent  or  dragon  had  evi- 
dently been  the  representative,  and  with  these 
were  found  built  into  the  walls  examples  of 
pagan  Roman  occupation,  as  votive  altars,  &c., 
&c.  Following  the  track  where  these  were  most 
expressive,  he  had  come  upon  mounds  as  distinct 
in  form  to  an  animal  appearance  as  that  pre- 
sented by  any  of  the  American  mounds ;  they 
were  altogether  artificial,  and  shaped  into  an 
appearance  of  animal  outline  so  real  as  to  seem 
like  life.  In  the  parts  forming  the  heads,  the 
chamber  had  been  appropriated,  in  one  case  by 
an  arched  chamber  of  Roman  work,  in  another 
by  a  descent  of  several  feet  into  the  body  of  a 
small  chiu-ch.  On  the  spine  of  the  least  molested 
one,  had  been  a  tumulus,  in  wliich,  the  cure  of 
the  church  informed  him,  had  been  found  several 
of  the  most  primitive  incinerary  urns,  containing 
bones,  Celtic  articles,  and  above  these,  objects  of 
the  Gallo-Romano  description,  and  again  above 
those,  later  or  Christian-Roman  works.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  had  been  laid 
a.side,  and  the  cure  sought  it  out  for  Dr.  Phene 
amongst  some  cKhris  ;  it  was  the  stem  of  an 
ancient  cross,  and  on  it  were  sculptured  .serpents 
—not  in  the  usual  position  of  subjection  to  a 
sxiperior  power,  but  evidently  as  being  in  a 
condition  of  supremacy ;  but  as  thijre  were  also 
several  dead  ones  represented,  it  might  be  that 
the  sculpture  figured  the  condition  of  the  real 
serpents  before  and  after  the  ceremony  of  burn- 
ing. Everything  in  the  district  was  emblematic 
of  the  sei-pent  or  dragon,  and  the  mounds  were 
distinctly  of  such  a  form.  On  the  mountains 
overlooking  these  mounds  were  a  number  of  stone 
circles,  like  those  so  well  known  in  Britain. 


THE   STOSE   AGE   rs  JAPAIf. 

Professor  John  MOne,  F.G.S.,  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  stone  age  in  Japan.  He  described 
from  personal  examination  many  of  the  archa;o- 
logical  remains  of  Japan.  Kitchen-middens 
were  abundant.  Lists  of  the  shells  and  the 
bones  which  they  contained  were  given,  and  the 
character  of  the  associated  pottery  was  minutely 
described.  The  middens  are  ascribed  to  the 
Ainos,  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  ornamentation 
on  the  pottery  resembles  that  on  the  ware  used 
by  the  Ainos  of  to-day.  The  stone  implements 
found  in  Japan  include  axes,  arrow-heads,  and 
scrapers.  Many  of  these  occur  in  tlie  middens. 
The  axes  are  formed  generally  of  a  greenish 
stone,  which  apj^ears  to  be  a  decomposed 
traehytic  poi-phyry  or  Andesite.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Ainos  used  stone  implements  up  to 
a  comparatively  modem  date.  Tumuli  occm-  in 
many  parts  of  Japan,  and  in  some  cases  are 
associated  with  traditions.  Of  the  many  caves 
in  Japan  some  are  artificial,  and  their  explora- 
tion promises  a  rich  han'est  to  the  cave  hunter. 
The  paper  also  contained  references  to  recent 
geological  changes  in  Japan. 

BEJIAINS  FROM  TEOY. 

Staff-Surgeon  Edward  L.  Moss,  R.N.,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  organic  remains  from  the 
kitchen  middens  of  Hissarlik,  Troy.  These 
included  bones  of  animals,  fish,  poultry,  vege- 
table food,  and  pottery. — Miss  Marshall  (London) 
gave  an  interesting  addi'ess  on  the  subject,  in 
which  .she  cjuestioned  Hissarlik  being  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  The  vases  and  pottery  found, 
together  with  remains  of  animals  which  had  been 
used  for  food,  indicated  that  Hissarlik  had  been 
inhabited  by  barbaric  people,  and  not  by  the 
refined  race  they  would  expect  at  Troy. 

THE    TKOFILE   OF   THE  ANCIENT  GKEEKS. 

Mr,  .J.  Park  Harrison,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Profile  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  in  which 
he  said  : — Two  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  facial  lines  in  early 
Greek  sculpture  —  one  deriving  them  from 
Hellenic  models,  the  other  assuming  them  to 
have  been  more  or  less  ideal ;  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  view — in  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  the 
feature  in  modern  Greece  (except,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  islands),  joined  with  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Greek  crania  are  without  the  lines  in 
question — that  is  now  most  commonly  accepted. 
The  peculiarity  in  question  consists  of  the 
absence  of  any  nasal  point,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  brow  and  the 
nasal  bone,  also  in  the  close  proximity  of  the 
mouth  and  nostril  in  addition  to  which  the  upper 
Up  is  often  curved,  and  the  chin  more  or  less 
massive.  If  any  superior  face  in  point  of  culture 
possessing  these  features  could  be  shown  to  have 
had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  when  in  a  low 
state  of  civilisation,  it  woidd  appear  probable 
that  the  peculiarity  was  copied  by  them  ;  and 
that  the  early  Greeks  when  receiving  their  gods 
from  the  Phcenicians,  copied  also  the  featui'es  of 
that  remarkable  race. 

UXDEEOEOUNIl  WATEE3. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
underground  waters  in  the  Permian,  New  Red 
Sandstone  and  Jurassic  formations  of  England, 
showing  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  waters 
supplied  therefrom,  was  read  on  Tuesday.  The 
committee  had  intended  bringing  their  inquiries 
to  a  close  this  year,  but  found  that  to  be  imprac- 
ticable from  several  causes,  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  important  sinkings  for  water  were  being- 
carried  out  in  the  Staffordshire  and  Midland 
districts.  Greater  inclination  was  now  shown  by 
engineers  and  contractors  to  furnish  information, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to 
make  underground  water  available  for  purposes 
of  consumption.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  until  some  Gov- 
ernment department  took  upon  itself  to  collect 
the  information  to  be  obtained  from  day  to  day 
on  the  subject  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  they  should  continue  their  labours,  and  that 
their  inquiry  should  not  be  limited,  but  should 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  permeable  formations 
of  England. 

THE    TOWN    OF    SHEFFIELD. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Hime,  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health, 
Sheffield,  read  a  paper  on  the  vital  statistics  of 
tlie  town,  in  which,  after  describing  its  physical 
topography  and  geological  characteristics,  he 
pointed  out  that,  although  handsome  pubUo 
buildings  were  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
town,  stUl  there  were  few  towns  in  England 


where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  were  so 
well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. Overcrowding  was  very  rare,  cellar 
dwellings  were  unknown,  and  almost  every 
family  had  an  entire  house,  a  most  important 
agent  in  securing  physical  as  well  as  moral 
health.  Owing  to  the  impervious  clay  existing 
below  the  subsoil,  surface-wells  used  to  be  very 
common  ;  most  of  them  were  closed  now,  and 
the  water-supply  was  almost  exclusively  djawn 
from  the  water  company,  which  had  large 
reservoirs  to  the  west.  The  density  of  the  popu- 
lation in  general  in  the  borough  was  only  15"1 
per  acre ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  area  was 
wild  moorland,  never  built  on,  while  some 
parts  were  closely  packed.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
mortality  of  late  years.  In  fact,  Birmingham 
was  the  only  town  of  equal  size  which  had  had 
as  low  a  death-rate  during  the  past  nine  years, 
if  London  were  excluded.  Zymotic  and  local 
diseases  were  the  most  fatal  in  Shefiield. 
Hitherto  no  hospital  had  existed  in  the  town  for 
the  treatment  of  infective  fevers;  but  the  sanitary 
authority  was  building  one  which  would,  when 
fiiushed,  be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom.  Among  the  local  diseases  those 
aft'eeting  the  lungs  were  the  most  fatal,  owing 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  natme  of  some  of  the 
trades  of  the  town.  Dui'ing  the  ten  years 
1851-60  disease  of  the  lungs  amounted  to  4'247 
per  1,000;  and  duiing  1862-71  to  4-S67  per 
1,000.  Phthisis,  or  consumption,  a  disease  very 
fatal  in  Sheffield,  was  not  included  in  this. 
During  1851-60  3-061  per  1,000  fell  %-ictims  to 
consumption,  a  rate  which  was  -361  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  all  England  and  Wales.  An 
epidemic  had  often  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  town  before  the  sanitary  authority  became 
aware  of  its  existence ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  -when  hygiene 
woidd  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  eveiy  school, 
and  that  as  much  time  would  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  living  body  and  how  to  maintain  it 
in  health  as  was  given  to  the  study  of  dead 
languages  and  of  inert  matter. 


WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

ON  Saturday  last,  the  members  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Archfeological  and  Naturalist  So- 
ciety visited  the  cathedral  at  Worcester,  when  Mr. 
C.  Gregory,  art  master,  read  a  paper  on  the 
styles  of  architecture  traceable  in  the  fabric.  In 
its  ecclesiastical  history,  the  fame  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  commences,  he  said,  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  its  architectural  relics  have  formed  a 
handsome  addition  to  our  treasures  in  stone,  left 
as  national  hierlooms  by  generations  coming  and 
g-oing  to  their  silent  home.  As  one  of  the  five 
episcopal  dioceses  of  the  Mercian  province,  its 
early  name  appears  in  the  7th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Bosel  became  its  first  bishop 
A.D.  680,  succeeded  by  the  worthy  life  of  Oftfor, 
who  was  followed  by  Egwin,  and  nest  by  Wene- 
frith,  a  man  of  much  learning,  friend  and  as- 
sistant of  King  Alfred.  The  see  was  next  held 
by  St.  Dunstan,  and  in  961  fell  to  St.  Oswald, 
foimder  of  the  Early  Saxon  Church,  and  one  of 
the  patron  saints  of  Worcester,  who  introduced 
the  Benedictine  monks.  Llwng  and  Aldred  were 
bishops  of  some  note  ;  the  former  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Knut ;  the  latter,  who  was  translated 
to  York  A  D.  1061,  crowned  in  succession  both 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror.  Up  to  this 
period  it  will  he  seen  that  Worcester  has  been 
noted  for  the  saintly  character  and  talent  of  its 
divines,  and  the  centuries  following  have  added  to 
the  long  list  of  celebrities  ;  the  shrine  of  St.  Wulf - 
Stan  has  been  laden  -with  the  offerings  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  great ;  and  these  soUd  pictures  in 
stone  testify  to  the  iesthetic  taste  and  skill  displayed 
in  bringing  this  cathedral  to  its  present  foi-m. 
Owing  to  additions  and  restorations  the  edifice 
does  not  present  the  ancient  appearance  one 
might  have  expected  to  find  in  a  building  dating 
so  far  into  the  past.  Standing  on  the  north  side 
and  looking  eastwards,  the  first  Gothic  portion 
is  seen — most  of  it  standing  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  occupied  by  the  earlier  choii-  previous  to 
the  falling  of  the  tower  in  1175.  Directly  op- 
posite us  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Decorated  is 
seen  in  the  tower  erected  in  1371,  and  the  western 
division  is  diversified  from  all  besides.  In  the 
interior,  while  there  is  much  Early  work,  there 
is  more  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  specimens 
of  the  introduction  of  Perpendicular  Gothic 
aboimd.     Pa-ssing  round  the  west  front  to  the 
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soutli,  the   c'.oisters,   refectory,    &c.,    break   the 
view.     The  beautiful  Edgar  tower  is  now  used 
as  the  chapter   library,    and   contains   some  im- 
portant docimients  that  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  archreologist.     Entering  the  nave,  of  ten 
bays,  portions  of   earlier  work   are   seen  in  the 
two  western  bays  and  other  parts ;  the  Decorated 
composing  the  greater  part  of  the  north,  and  the 
Perpendicular  the   south   side.     The   nave  was 
vaulted  by   Bishop   Cobham   between  1317 — 27, 
and  groined  by  Bishop  Wakefield  in   the  latter 
part  of   the   same    14th   century.     The  present 
flooring  was  laid   in   171S.      Looldng  towards 
the   eastern    division   the    choir    of    five   bays, 
and    the     retrochoir     of    tlirec    bays,    present 
a  magnificent    sight    of    Early    English  work, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  great  tower  and  the 
main  transepts,  which  themselves  deserve  careful 
attention.     Passing    from    the    nave    into    the 
cloisters  they  will  be  seen  to  be  of  Perpendicidar 
date.     The  adjoining  refectory,   120ft.  long,  of 
the  Decorated  period,  is  now  used  as  the  Krn^ 
Schoolroom,  and  below  it  is  cellarage  of  earlier 
work.     Ke-entering   the   cloisters   to   new   the 
chapter-house,  a  curious  architectural  contrivance 
is  seen  in  the  central  shaft  and  vaulting  ribs,  of 
semi-circular  form,    springing   from  it  to  ter- 
minate in  side  shafts.     The  plan  of  the  interior 
is  circular,  divided  into  ten  bays,  but  the  external 
view,  in  consequence  of  the  buttresses,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  decagon.     Noting  in  the  cathe- 
dral   the    triforium,     clerestory,    chapels,    and 
chantries,  we  descend  into  the  Norman  crypt, 
immediately  bc-neath  the  choir,  where  the  vault- 
ing,    semi-circular    arches,    numerous    shafts, 
though  not  of  the  huge  dimensions  usually  em- 
ployed,  and  their  pecuUar  abaci  and  bases,  all 
speak  of  an  existence  dating  back  nearly  eight 
centuries.     It  was  clear   that   the   taste  of  the 
men  from  the  Norman  abbeys  was  urged  upon 
the  venerable  Saxon  Bishop  "ft'^olfstan  II.,  who 
was  compelled  to  rebuild  tliis  chiurch,   as  they 
saw  in  this  crypt.     But  this  Norman  influence 
was  but  the  prelude  of  the  coming  glory  of  the 
chiselled  stone,   of  the   truly  EngUsh   style,  of 
which  they   had   seen   a   fine   specimen  in   the 
chapter-house.     The  desires   for  new  forms  of 
beauty  developed  the  marvellous  Pointed  style, 
of  which  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  was 
one  of  many  fine  examples.     The  Pointed  style 
did  not  wane,  but  passed  into  a  now  form  of  Deco- 
rated, so  wellexhibitedin  the  north  sideof  the  nave 
and  the  windows  in  the  west  front ;  the  refectory 
adds  its   important   portion,    while   the  stately 
tower  rises  to   proclaim  the  heiffhts  of  beauty 
now  achieved.     The  various  details  have  imder- 
gone  a  change,  but  it  is  one  of  additional  refine- 
ment, and  in  keeping  with  the  highest  taste, — 
the  florid   tracery,   shafts,  capitals,  mouldings, 
aU  speak  to  the  graceful  touch  of  advancing  art. 
The   Perpendicular   next   appears,    but   it    is  a 
question  whether  this  is  an  improvement  or  not. 
Although  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing  to  gaze 
upon,  signs  of   decay  are  presented  in  the  de- 
pressed arches,   superfluous  fan  tracery,  imna- 
tural  foUage,  and  flat  moiddings.     This  style  of 
right  angles  will  be  seen  in  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  as  also   in   the   cloisters   and  pulpit,  the 
chantry  of  Prince  Ai-thur  giving  a  more  com- 
plete idea  of  its  beaiities  that  reached  their  per- 
fection in  the  reign   of  Henry  VII.     We  have 
now  viewed  the  various  features  of  this  cathedral, 
the  productions  of  a  Christian  age,  and  contrast- 
ing as  they  do  with  the  architecture  of  heathen 
temples.     Some  critics   who  deserve  to   be  re- 
garded have  given  way  to  a  little  feeling  in  this 
matter,  and  have  spoken  in  unmeasiu-ed  terms 
agaijist  our  so-called  Gothic  architecture.     Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  oui-  old  churches  and  cathedrals 
are  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  their  observations.     We  may  look  upon 
the  Grecian  temple  and  admii-e  the  harmony  of 
its   different   parts ;    but   while   we   observe  its 
beauty,  we   recognise   its   low   appearance  and 
repetition  of  forms.     When  wc  glance  upon  our 
English  church  architecture,  we  behold  a  rich- 
ness, variety,  and  degree  of  fitne.ss  for  a  sacred 
structiu-e  in  which  the  multitude  might  luxuriate 
with  the  fondest  dehght,  and  join  in  the  chorus 
of  praise  that  so  great  an  effort  of  the  human 
mind  should  have  been  so  signally  rewarded  by 
these  pictures  in  stone. 


SOUTHWOLD  CHUECH. 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  visit   of  the  British 
Arch.ieological  Association  to   Sojithwold, 
Suffolk,  on  the  loth  inst.,   Mr.   R.  M.  Phipson, 


diocesan  surveyor,  Norwich,  read  in  the  fine 
parish  chm-ch  of  St.  Edmund  a  paper,  of  which 
we  reproduce  the  more  generally  interesting 
portions.  Originally,  he  said,  Southwold  was 
but  a  hamlet  to  one  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
the  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  biult  in  1202 
a  small  chapel  here.  That  church  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  late  in  the  15th  century,  and 
the  present  fabric  was  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  \1I.  Its  entire  length  is  divided  into 
eighteen  bays,  of  which  six  form  the  chancel, 
internally  simply  separated  by  the  rood  screen. 
The  demarcation  between  chancel  and  nave 
roofs  is  externally  marked  with  a  sanctus  bell- 
cot,  which,  although  modern,  has  been  con- 
structed exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  old  cot.  The 
east  window  is  modem,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  its  design.  I  found  a  wooden  east  \vindow 
of  carpenters'  Gothic  character.  Beneath  the 
south  window  are  the  sedilia  and  piscina,  aU 
plain  work,  and  westward  of  it  the  usual  priests' 
door.  In  the  chancel  there  are  remains  of  stalls 
and  seats,  which  have  been  sadly  cut  about  and 
mutilated,  and  the  pieces  are  now  jumbled  in  a 
most  incongruous  whole.  It  is,  however,  per- 
haps better  that  we  shoidd  see  them  in  this  state 
than  that  they  should  have  been  restored  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether. 

The  rood  or  chancel  screen  and  the  two  side 
screens,  which  inclose  north  and  south  chapels, 
are  amongst  the  richest  examples  of  the  kind. 
Many  similar  screens  exist  both  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Norfolk,  such  as  Attle- 
borough,  Eye,  Tunstead,  Eamworth,  FUby,  &c., 
exliibiting  more  than  common  artistic  excellence, 
both  in  drawing  and  finish,  but  for  elaborate 
nature  and  extent  of  the  ornamentation,  and  the 
wonderful  wax  forms,  and  miniature  figures  in 
this  screen,  some  of  which  have  been  evidently 
glazed,  there  hardly  exists  a  parallel.  The 
central  portion  of  the  screen  is  divided  into  six 
compartments,  three  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way, and  these  in  the  lower  panels  are  sub- 
divided, making  twelve  in  all.  On  these  are 
painted  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Christ  being  here 
figiuratively  represented  by  the  door.  In  several 
examples  His  figure  is  painted  on  the  door  itself 
this  is  the  case  at  Houghton-le-Dale,  and  at 
Castle  Acre,  Norfolk.  The  panels  to  the  side 
screen  of  the  north  aisle  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  have 
the  nine  orders  of  the  Heavenly  Hier.archy,  with 
emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  blessed  Sacra- 
ment. These  are  in  an  alb  of  cloth  of  gold  with 
a  green  stole  crossed,  holding  children  in  a 
wliite  cloth.  Similar  figures  are  to  be  found 
treated  sliglitly  differently  at  the  screen  at 
Barton  Tiu-f,  Norfolk.  This  screen  seems  to 
have  been  the  g-ift  of  one  John  Gurman,  and 
Catheiine  his  wife,  for  whose  souls  an  ' '  orate ' 
is  still  perceptible.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Southwold ;  Gardner  refers 
to  him,  and  mentions  that  he  was  buried  near  the 
pulpit,  and  to  an  inscription  in  brass,  which, 
however,  was  lost  in  his  time,  which  also  had 
an  "  orate  pro  unabiis  on  it."  The  panels  to  the 
screen  in  the  south  chapel,  dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  the  greater  and 
lesser  profits.  These,  with  the  other  painted 
decorations  of  this  screen,  are  much  defaced.  The 
figures  of  Moses  and  David,  and  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  other  prophets  are  alone  traceable. 
The  faces  are  more  or  less  damaged,  but  the 
enriched  backgi'ounds  and  diaper  dresses,  and 
other  accessories  of  the  figures  are  in  fair 
preservation.  The  enrichments  on  the  screen  are 
stamped  in  relief  on  a  kind  of  mastic  laid  upon 
the  woodwork.  This  method  is  of  very  carlj- 
use  in  painted  decorations.  Enrichments  of  a 
similar  kind  occur  on  the  tomb  of  Aymer  do 
Valence  and  Eichard  Crouchback,  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  date  of  these  screens  may  be 
safely  taken  as  early  in  the  16th  century.  Next 
in  order  of  decoration  comes  the  chancel  roof ; 
and  here  I  have  only  to  show  you  a  reproduc- 
tion, although  I  hope  and  know  a  very  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  old  work,  executed  under 
my  superintendence  by  a  very  able  artist,  in 
1867.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  do  this  ;  but  the 
roof  and  boarding  had  become  so  rotten,  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Most  of  the  panels, 
you  will  notice,  are  of  a  deep  blue,  studded  with 
stars,  but  the  character  of  them  in  the  bay  over 
the  screen  is,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  varied. 
Here,  instead  of  the  representation  of  a  painted 
heaven,  we  have  angels,  alternately  bearing  a 
scroll  inscribed  with  the  ' '  Benedictus,  or  Song  of 
Zacharias,"  and  one  of  the  implements  of  the 
Passion.     The  angels  are  winged,  the  under  and 


upper  feathers  alternately  red  and  green  :  they 
have  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads,  are  all 
clothed  in  white,  and  are  represented  as  rising 
from  the  clouds.  Some  of  the  implements  of 
the  Passion  are  curiously  shown.  One  has  a 
lanthom,  another  a  sword,  with  the  ear  of 
Malohus  adhering  to  it ;  and  by  the  side  of  him, 
on  a  stool,  a  cock.  The  mouldings  are  all  highly 
illuminated,  and  the  cornice  has  a  portion  of  the 
"  Te  Deum"  inscribed  on  it. 

The  nave  roof  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  open- 
timber  work  ;  I  was  in  1S66  obliged  to  have  the 
whole  of  it  taken  off  and  reframed,  as  it  was  in  a 
very  bad  state :  however,  many  of  the  old  timbers 
remain ;  about  two  of  the  carved  spandrelsareold, 
but  the  rest  are  modem.  The  angels  were  all 
headless  and  wingless,  having  been  cut  down  by 
Dowsing,  who  committed  much  havoc  at 
Southwold.  I  am  also  answerable  for  the 
restoration  of  the  clerestory  windows,  and  the 
stone  corbels  to  roof,  as  well  as  the  parapet  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  which  was  never 
completed  by  the  old  builders.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  six  very  elegantly 
proportioned  piers  and  arches.  The  arch  into 
tower  is  of  considerable  beauty  and  proportion. 
The  font  was  terribly  disfigured  by  Dowsing. 
Its  panels  doubtless  contained  representations 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  these  being 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  were 
objects  for  special  demolition.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  on  fonts  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  is  very  numerous,  and  one  occirrs  at 
Westhall,  clo.se  by  here.  The  aisle  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  aU  of  three  Ughts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  east  and  west  windows, 
which  are  four-Hght.  At  the  westem  angles 
there  are  Octagon  turrets,  which  contain  stair- 
cases reaching  to  the  aisle  roofs.  There  were 
crosses  at  the  angles  of  the  battlements  of  these 
turrets,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  these  crosses 
Dowsing  refers  in  his  journal,  where,  he  says, 
' '  he  broke  down  four  crosses  on  the  comers  of 
the  vestry." 

There  is  a  priests'  chamber  or  parvise  over 
the  south  porch,  and  in  it  a  very  interesting 
chest,  evidently  coeval  in  date  with  the  church. 
The  outside  of  this  porch  is  a  rich  mass  of  flint 
and  stone  panelling.  The  internal  roof  is 
groined  in  stone  and  has  carved  bosses  at  its 
intersections  of  interestingcharacter.  The  tower 
is  very  highly  ornamented,  but  the  parapet  has 
never  been  buUt.  The  west  front  is  much  en- 
riched, commencing  witli  a  paneUed  fUnt  base, 
and  above  a  second  range  of  paneUcd  flintwork,- 
terminating  in  a  band  carved  in  low  rehcf,  with 
shields  and  four-leaved  flowers,  the  top  moulding 
being  embattled.  The  belfry  windows  are 
peculiar,  being  divided  down  the  middle  with 
a  singular  shaft  and  capital,  which  continues 
through  the  head,  and  though  the  ornament 
upon  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  the  parapets. 
They  were  doubtless  carried  up  in  this  way  with 
the  view  of  forming  pinnacles  over  them, 
terminating,  perhaps,  in  figures.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  newel  staircase,  which  terminates  at 
the  belfry  floor. 


CHIPS. 

We  have  received  a  handj'  little  apparatus  from 
Mr.  Otto  Lelm,  of  Ludgate-circus,  called  "  The 
Chromograph,"  for  the  instantaneous  reproduction 
of  documents,  plans,  circulars,  ttc.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  we  have,  without  a  single  hitch  and 
without  any  previous  knowledge  or  practice,  struck 
oft'  forty  copies  each  of  a  two-page  and  one-page 
circular  of  ordinary  letter-paper  size,  aud  a  shorter 
circular  on  the  face  of  a  post- card.  We  could  not 
have  written  them  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and  yet 
the  numbers  were  too  few  to  pay  the  cost  of  ordi- 
nary printing. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Salter,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  parochial  affairs  in  St.  Pan- 
eras,  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  week.  It  com- 
prises the  laying  out  as  an  oruamental  garden  of  a 
small  open  piece  of  land  at  the  top  of  Great  College- 
street,  wliich  recently  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  after  prolonged  litigation 
with  the  trustees  of  the  Camden  estate.  Within  this 
garden  is  a  public  drinking  fountain,  of  granite, 
surmounted  by  an  allegorical  figure.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  tlie  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Scott,  surveyor  to  the  vestry. 

From  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Tiverton  and 
North  Devon  Hallway  Company  we  Iciim  that  the 
contract  drawings  and  specifications  for  this  new 
line  have  been  completed  by  the  surveyors,  Mcssns. 
Dyinond  and  Sons,  and  tJiat  as  soon  as  sufficient 
laud  has  been  acquired  from  laiido\\Tiers,  con- 
tractors will  be  invited  to  tender  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
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THEEE    LODGES. 

These  three  lodges  are  now  being  built  to  the 
Entrance  to  Eastou  Park,  Essex  ;  they  are  built 
in  half -timber  and  red  brick,  and  have  plain  tUe 
roofs.     Mr.  Thos.  E.  Collcutt  is  tlie  architect. 

ST.  Michael's  chuech,  ditton  hall. 
We  continue  our  illustrations  of  this  church,  of 
which  Mr.  Henry  Glutton  is  the  architect,  by 
publishing  this  week  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  chancel,  east  elevation  and  plan,  and  other 
details.  These  'u-ill  readily  explain  themselves, 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  arcade  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  are  of  one  and  the  same  design 
throughout,  there  being  no  break  in  the  roofs  or 
other  distinctions  between  the  two  parts,  except- 
ing the  elevation  by  steps  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  church.  The  aisles  are  covered  with  high- 
pitched  roofs  as  shown,  the  ceilings  being 
executed  in  plaster,  quite  flat,  with  a  cornice. 
We  hope  to  give  further  details  of  the  tower  and 
west  end  of  this  most  interesting  building. 

irSmCH   MTJSETJM   AND   SCHOOL   OF  AET. 

The  drawings  illustrated  are  those  approved  by 
the  committee.  On  further  consideration  of 
them,  however,  they  have  determined  to  alter 
slightly  the  front  elevation  by  doing  away  with 
the  chimney  shafts  over  the  side  gables.  The 
gables  vnil,  therefore,  be  carried  up  plain,  the 
plan  being  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  cliimney 
.shafts  to  be  carried  up  on  the  flanlrs.  The  central 
museum  will  be  lighted  by  a  double  .skylight, 
and  has  a  gallery  rimning  round  it  at  the  first- 
floor  level,  coramiuiicating  with  the  museum 
over  the  reading-room  and  library.  The  school 
buildings  have  had  the  provisional  approval  of 
the  Kensington  authorities.  The  builditig  is  to 
be  faced  with  red  stocks.  The  dressings  to  be 
of  a  darker  red  brick,  with  moulded  and  cut  and 
rubbed  strings,  architraves  to  windows,  panels, 
&c.,  and  cornices;  Bath  stone  mullions  and 
transoms  being  used  in  all  the  windows.  The 
roofs  to  be  covered  with  tiles.  The  rooms  in  all 
cases,  except  in  curator's  and  committee  rooms, 
which  will  have  the  ordinary  open  grates,  are 
to  be  heated  by  close  stoves  ;  fresh  air  being 
provided  to  all  the  rooms  by  Tobin's  ^entilators 
next  the  outside  walls,  and  by  shafts  in  the 
internal  walls,  communicating  with  air-passages 
under  the  building.  The  foul  air  will  be  caiTied 
oft'  by  tubes  over  the  gas  sunlights  in  ceilings. 
Mr.  Horace  Cheston  is  the  architect. 

STREET   FEONTS   IN   OLD-STEEET,    ST.    LUKe'S. 

Oirn  illustration  shows  a  couple  of  street  fronts, 
consisting  of  a  warehouse  and  tavern,  designed 


by  Mr.  Eowland  Plimibc,  of  Fitzroy-squarc,  W. 
The  tavern,  which  is  Imown  as  the  "Rodney's 
Head,"  has  a  frontage  of  34ft.  in  Old-street, 
and,  with  the  warehouse  adjoining,  extends  back 
a  distance  of  COft.,  through  to  Middle-row. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  taken  up  by  the 
bar  and  a  workmen's  tap-room.  The  first-floor 
contains  a  large  club-room.  The  dwcUiog  and 
bedrooms  are  on  the  upper  floors.  The  kitchens 
are  on  the  third  floor,  and  communicating  with 
each  floor  down  to  basement  by  means  of  a  lift 
and  serving  rooms.  The  front  is  built  of  red 
brick,  the  principal  architectural  features  being 
executed  in  stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red 
tiles.  The  warehouse  was  built  some  time  before 
the  tavern,  which  it  adjoins;  it  has  a  frontage  of 
about  20ft.  The  front  i.s  built  principally  of 
stone.  Both  buildings  were  erected  by  Mr. 
George  Day,  who  took  both  properties  on  build- 
ing leases. 


THE  EFFECTS   OF   ARTIFICIAL   SCOUR 
ON  THE  BAR  OF  DUBLIN  HARBOUR. 

IN  a  lengthy  paper  by  Mr.  John  Purser  Grif- 
fith, Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  read  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  now  pub- 
lished by  permission  of  the  council,  witli  an 
abstract  of  the  discussion,  the  improvement  of 
the  Bar  of  Dublin  Harbour  is  discussed.  The 
brocliure  before  us  is  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Forrest,  A.I.C.E.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
engaged  in  tidal  works.  The  paper  dwells  on 
the  early  attempts  made  to  improve  the  harbour 
by  providing  a  deep  approach  to  the  port. 
The  river  channel  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
ditficulty,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  cleansing 
it.  Dublin  is  situated  close  to  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Litfey  and  Dodder,  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  G  miles  long  and  5|  miles  broad.  Sand  in 
lai-ge  quantities  was  brought  into  this  bay  by 
the  sea,  which  has  formed  extensive  strands, 
laid  diy  at  low  water,  and  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  referred  to,  flowing  across  the  sands,  had 
divided  them  into  two  sections,  known  as 
the  North  and  South  Bulls.  The  channel 
was  subject  to  constant  alterations  in  fonn 
and  depth,  and  attempts  were  made  in  1711 
to  improve  the  channel  by  directing  the  river  in 
a  straight  course  to  the  sea,  and  by  di-edging, 
&c.  Further  improvements  were  imdertaken  in 
the  year  1800  by  Captain  BUgh  and  Sir  T.  H. 
Page  for  the  Directors  General,  and  Mr.  Rennie 
was  also  consulted.  Captain  Bligh  recommended 
a  wall  should  be  built  along  tlie  north  side  of 
the  channel,  by  which  he  aimed  at  confining  the 
waters  of  the  Liffey  and  Dodder  to  their  channel 
at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  preventing  the  dis- 
persion of  the  flood  tide.  Sir  T.  H.  Page  con- 
curred in  the  propot^al.  Mr.  Rennie  recom- 
mended confining  the  channel  by  embanking  the 
South  BuU_and  forming  a  reservoir,  making  low 
jetties  to  direct  the  water  in  one  course  both  in 
the  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  ebb  tide,  when 
its  scouring  power  is  greatest.  He  next  devised 
a  ship  canal  to  afford  a  permanent  deep  water 
entrance  to  the  port,  but  this  met  with  opposi- 
tion. Various  suggestions  were  made,  but  the 
gi'eat  cost  of  the  scheme  prevented  its  execution . 
The  construction  of  the  great  north  wall  was  at 
last  contemplated,  and  Mr.  Francis  Giles  was 
instructed  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
harbour  and  bar.  He  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  north  embankment  or  wall  from  the 
Clontarf  shore  towards  the  North  Spit  buoy,  but 
he  recommended  also  an  opening  should  be  left  at 
the  shore  end  COOft.  wide  to  allow  of  a  free  pas- 
sage for  tlie  tidal  waters  north  of  the  Green  or 
Bull  Island,  a  suggestion,  however,  that  had 
been  made  previously  in  1802.  In  1820  the  north 
wall  was  commenced,  and  a  line  was  chosen  for 
it  that  would  shelter  the  harbour  and  prevent 
the  sands  encroaching.  It  was  built  chiefly  of 
rubble  stone  from  the  limestone  quarries  on  the 
north  side  and  the  Dalkey  granite  quarries  on  the 
south  side  of  bay.  The  effects  of  this  new  wall 
soon  became  apparent,  and  Mr.  Telford  in  1822 
reported  that  the  sand  banks  inside  the  wall  had 
been  considerably  lowered,  and  the  bar  opposite 
the  entrance  hac'".  jcen  lowered  2ft.,  so  that  a  new 
and  direct  channel  had  been  already  formed 
across  the  bar  from  8  to  Oft.  deep  at  low  water. 
Mr.  Telford  considered  the  entrance  still  too 
wide,  and  supported  Mr.  Halpin  in  the  opinion 
that  the  embankment  shoixld  be  extended,  but 
that  the  extension  should  not  be  raised  above 
half-tide  level  until  the  effects  Avere  mider- 
stood.        Telford's     advice     was     earned    out. 


and  the  north  wall  was  completed  in 
1825,  at  a  cost  of  £9.5,000.  Its  length 
exceeds  9,000ft.,  and  it  remains  much  in  the 
same  state  as  when  finished.  The  varying  level 
of  the  wall  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
design  ;  this  is  intended  to  give  greater  velocity 
to  the  current  at  a  certain  period  of  tide,  and 
has  been  adjusted  after  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  direction  of  the  currents  "Had  the  north 
wall,"  says  the  author,  "been  raised  above  high- 
water  level  for  its  entii-e  leng-th,  there  would 
have  been  a  strong  cuiTent  through  the  en- 
trance during  the  whole  of  the  ebb.  In  that 
case  the  current  on  the  first  half  of  the  ebb 
would  become  a  sand-bearing  stream,  and  on 
meeting  the  opposing  bay  current  would  either 
deposit  sand  and  form  another  shoal  more  diffi- 
ciUt  to  deal  wiih  than  the  bar,  or  be  deflected 
to  the  southward  and  re-enter  the  harboiu-  on  the 
flood,  bringing  back  whatever  sand  was  held  in 
su.spension."  In  183.5  Sir  W.  Cubitt  reported 
upon  the  harbour,  and  referred  to  the  improved 
channel  over  the  bar  due  to  the  great 
north  wall,  which  operated  upon  sound  principles, 
"in  cheeking  the  influx  of  sand  upon  the  flood- 
tide  from  the  North  Bull  into  the  harbour,  and 
giving  an  increased  impetus  at  the  ebb  tide  by 
means  of  narrowing  the  stream  and  confining  it 
to  a  direction  suitable  for  keeping  open  the  best 
channel,  the  effect  of  which  is  shown  by  an  in- 
creased depth  of  6ft.  over  the  east  bar  since  the 
erection  of  the  great  north  wall." 

The  author,  reviewing  the  futirre  prospects 
of  the  harboui',  says,  "It  is  evident  that  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  bar  is  still  increa.sing,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
there  will  be  a  channel  across,  with  a  depth  of 
ISft.  at  low  water,  without  resorting  to  any 
additional  works  to  gain  this  end."  Should  this 
be  realised,  the  port  of  Dublin  would  pass  out  of 
the  list  of  tidal  harboirrs.  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  con- 
clusion, strongly  objects  to  reclamation  within 
the  harbour  as  well  as  that  without ;  he  also  be- 
heves  any  increase  in  the  area  of  the  scouring  basin 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  shordd  not  be  attempted  till  the  maximum 
results  attainable  from  the  present  basin  have 
been  reached."  We  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  any  reclamation  within  the  harbour 
would  to  that  extent  reduce  the  tidal  volume 
of  water,  and  impair  the  effect  aimed  at. 
The  improvements  show  to  our  minds  also  the 
advantage  of  embanking  upon  right  principles 
so  as  to  insure  a  concentrated  ebb  by  a  conver- 
ging line  of  channel.  Dredging  has  done  much 
besides  scour  for  Dublin  harbour.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  Capt.  Calver,  Mr.  Abeimethy, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Mr.  Schoolbrcd,  and  others 
joined,  generally  endorsed  the  opinions  expressed. 
The  paper  is  well  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections 
of  the  improvements. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  moniuuent  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
SOth(Staffordshire)regiment  who  have  died  in  South 
Africa. 

A  new  church  for  the  East- end  of  London,  to  be 
called  All  Hallows,  is  being  built  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  in  the  East  India  Dock-road. 
For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  site  and  erect- 
ing the  church,  £9,000  has  been  set  apart  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  materials  and  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  All  Hallows  Chiu'ch,  Bread-street, 
City. 

The  classes  of  the  Heme  Hill  Science  and  Art 
Schools  have  been  removed  to  larger  rooms  at  the 
Angell-town  Institution,  Brixton.  It  is  proposed 
to  organise  popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects, 
and  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  students'  work  in  art 
early  next  year. 

The  sanitary  authority  of  Kingsbridge  have 
accepted  the  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Peggs  and  Mr.  Catley  for  the  sewerage  and  out- 
fall works  for  the  towns  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dod- 
brook. 

A  new  music-hall  is  about  to  be  built  in  Market- 
street-lane,  Preston.  Mr.  J.  Holland,  of  that  town, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £3,000. 

By  an  accidental  transposition  of  type  in  the 
BtnLDiKG  News  of  the  1.5th  inst.,  a  par.agraph 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  roodloft  panels  atLud- 
bam  Chiu*ch  was  removed  from  the  third  column 
of  p.  182  to  the  centre  of  the  following  page,  where 
it  immediately  succeeds  tlie  description  of  St. 
Benet's  Abbey.  On  p.  232  of  last  week's  issue, 
second  column,  fifth  line  from  foot,  for  memorial 
to  "  Dean  "  Stanley,  read  "  Bishop  "  Stanley. 
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BUILDING  NOTES  IN  HOLLAND. 

A  FEW  jottings  made  in  Holland  during-  the 
past  week  respecting  building  matters 
may  not  come  amiss  at  the  present  time  perhaps. 
It  is  almost  surprising  that,  with  the  facilities 
offered,  the  country  of  the  Netherlands  is  so 
little  known.  A  second-class  return  ticket  {lii! 
Harwich)  may  bfe  obtained  any  evening  from 
London  for  2-4s.,  and,  as  the  homeward  journey 
is  made,  like  the  outward  one,  in  the  night,  a 
full  week  is  secured  away,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  one  is  only  out  of  town  a  clear  seven  days. 
With  economy  a  £5  note  will  suffice  to  clear  all 
travelling,  hotel,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
and  Baedeker's  5.s.  "Guide  to  Holland"  gives 
every  possible  information  that  the  ordiuaiy 
traveller  will  require.  Personally  I  have  crossed 
into  Holland  sundry  and  oft,  but  it  is  surprising 
what  a  deal  that  is  fresh  one  sees  at  every  suc- 
cessive visit,  and  how  much  to  please  and  to 
instruct  too  the  country  contains. 

Very  fine  pieces  of  engineering  skill  are  the 
two  new  bridges  across  the  river  at  Rotterdam. 
Upon  one  of  these  the  railway  runs  over.  It  is 
carried  up  on  six  limestone  piers,  the  iron  work 
suspended  by  convex  girders,  taking  the  same 
outline  as  do  the  cylinders  upon  Brimel's  bridge 
at  Salta.sh  ;  at  Rotterdam,  however,  there  are 
five  arcs,  at  Saltash  only  two.  The  line  runs 
over  the  town  upon  a  continuous  iron  viaduct; 
resting,  like  the  bridge,  upon  limestone  piers, 
A  very  fine  iron  bridge  for  carriages  and  foot- 
passengers  runs  parallel  with  the  railway  one 
Tire  River  Maas  here  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Greenwich.  The  way  in  which  the 
masons  "  tool "  their  blue  limestone  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  visitor  notices  too  in  what  extra- 
ordinary lengths  it  is  obtained  for  the  street 
pavement  curbs.  We  measured  some  of  them 
14ft.  long  by  9^in.  wide,  and  onl  y  S^in.  deep. 
These  stones  are  all  joggle-jointed  together  in  a 
clever  but  simple  fashion. 

Many  new  buildings  of  minor  size  are  going 
up  just  now,  but  nothing  of  much  importance, 
although  the  buUding  trade  at  Rotterdam  gene- 
rally is  fairly  good.  We  were  sorry  to  find 
some  quaint  old  houses — old  friends — "im- 
proved ' '  off  the  face  of  the  city. 

Less  than  ten  miles  from  Rotterdam  is  Delft. 
Tlie  former  numbers  about  130,000  inhabitants, 
the  latter  not  25,000.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  the  place  was  all  burnt  down,  save 
half-a-dozen  houses.  Still  there  is  a  deal  of  the 
middle  ages'  proverbial  sleepiness  about  the  place, 
and  the  exquisite  green  the  double  rows  of  trees 
in  every  street  assume  just  now  is  charmingly 
attractive  ;  so,  too,  are  the  houses,  red  brick  all 
of  them,  and  boasting  of  every  conceivable  sort 
of  gable.  Some  of  the  bridges  over  the  canals 
especially  at  the  junctions  of  streets  (there  is  i 
canal  down  nearly  every  one  of  these)  are 
cleverly  managed.  In  such  positions  arches 
spanning  three  or  four  streams  going  as  many 
ways,  are  incorporated  together  in  a  manner  not 
a  little  curious.  The  old  church  Ls  a  1.5th 
century  building,  with  a  westei-n  tower  and 
spire,  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  not 
leaning-  anytliing  so  much  as  Pisa  or  Bologna 
The  spire  has  a  balcony  around  it  half-way  up 
its  length,  very  like  the  treatment  at  one  of  the 
churches  at  Bruges.  The  red  brick  tracery  in 
this  church's  -windows  is  interesting,  and  some 
delicately- worked  "wronght-iron  finials  upon  some 
of  [the  gables  are  very  choice.  Inside  the  biuld- 
ing  is  a  sea  of  whitewash,  but  we  heard  an 
earnest  sermon  preached  in  the  Jacobean  oak 
pulpit  by  a  Dutch  priest,  whose  voice,  by  the 
help  of  an  immense  sounding-board  of  the  same 
material,  commanded  the  audience  -with  ease. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  the  male 
portion  of  tho  congregation  wore  their  hat; 
during  service.  The  market-place  at  Delft,  is 
broad  and  open,  and  affords  a  good  site  for 
the  other  church — an  early  15th  century  one. 
Facing  it,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 
is  the  to-mi-hall,  its  type  about  a  century  later. 
The  church  has  a  noble  western  spire,  from  the 
jambs  and  mulhons  of  whose  bell  chamber 
windows  swing  the  bells.  The  larger  bells 
occupy  one  window  each,  and  more  are  swnngto 
the  others  in  proportion  to  their  size.  'W'ithin 
this  church,  immediately  behind  the  altar,  is 
the  tomb  of  William  of  Orange,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  town.  The  sarcophagus  is  in 
marble  and  bronze,  recalling  at  first  glance 
Stevens'  monimient  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  St.  Paul's.  For  power  of  design,  and  won- 
derfully clever  execution,  William's  memorial, 


of  the  two,  I  think,  carries  the  palm.  The 
modelling  of  the  four  colossal  bronze  figures,  at 
the  four  angles,  is  simply  perfection.  This 
sumptuous  monument  was  executed  by  De 
Keyzer  and  Quellyn,  in  1621.  Close  by  this 
chiu-ch,  on  ground  standing  at  right  angles  to 
it,  but  di-vided  therefrom  by  a  canal,  a  superb 
new  church  is  now  erecting.  The  nave,  indeed, 
is  finished,  and  used  for  present  services ;  and 
the  chancel  has  so  far  progressed,  that  the  roof 
timbers  are  being  jjut  thereon.  It  is  built,  in 
the  main,  of  brick,  stone  being  sparingly  used 
in  the  dressings.  The  style  is  a  sort  of  Flam- 
boyant. The  building  is  very  lofty,  and  its 
proportions  almost  cathedral-like.  Several 
other  buildings,  of  a  lesser  interest,  are  in  hand 
at  Delft  just  now. 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Delft,  by 
railway,  or  an  hoiu-  by  tram  or  canal  boat,  is 
the  Hague.  The  Hague  has  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains  many  fiiie  broad 
streets,  good  buildings,  and  imposing  squares 
and  parks.  It  is  at  the  Hague  that  the  seat  of 
govei-nment  exists.  A  large  job  going  on  there 
is  the  new  Palace  of  Justice.  This  fine  building 
is  in  the  old  Dutch  Renaissance  style,  and  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Peters,  architect,  of  the  Hague.  It  stands  well, 
at  a  corner  of  a  square  and  of  the  main 
thoroughfare.  The  scaffolding  is  now  nearly  all 
away,  so  that,  in  part,  the  merits  of  the  design 
may  be  fairly  judged.  Two-thirds  of  the  in- 
tended building,  however,  is  only  in  progress. 
This  portion  has  been  in  hand  some  two  years,  and 
-will  take  a  like  time  to  complete.  ^Tien  finished, 
the  remainder  will  be  carried  out.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Scham  and  Co. ,  and  their  foreman, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Von  Spange.  To  the  latter  our  very 
best  thanks  are  due  for  much  useful  information 
and  kindly  attention.  The  building,  in  the 
main,  is  of  brick.  The  plinths,  however,  are  of 
limestone.  Holland  produces  little  or  no  stone, 
and  the  limestone  used  at  the  Palace  of  Justice 
comes  from  Belgium,  and  is  kno-wn  as  Escan- 
zignsche  Stun.  It  is  much  like  our  ordinary 
blue  limestone.  The  dressings  generally  are  of 
a  light  brown  Gei-man  stone,  known  as  Udil- 
fanger ;  this  is  a  pleasant-working  sandstone. 
The  exterior  is  very  ornate,  both  facades  ex- 
hibiting much  carved  detail :  the  heraldic  figures 
sculptur-ed  at  the  springers  of  the  various  gables 
are  helped  by  colour.  The  ornamental  iron  ties, 
so  common  and  striking  a  feature  in  Dutch 
and  Flemish  architecture,  are  introduced  with 
good  effect.  The  bricks  used  (small — Sin.  by 
4in.  by  2in. — as  all  Dutch  bricks  are)  are  of  a 
Hght  chocolate  colour,  and  at  the  main  angles 
twisted  stone  columns  are  carried  up.  The  roofs 
are  of  steep  pitch,  and  surmounted  by  a  highly 
ornamental  metal  cresting  -t  or  .5ft.  high.  At 
one  end  is  a  tower,  but  not  of  particularly  pro- 
nounced height  above  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Inside,  is  a  central  courtyard,  around  which  the 
building  stands.  In  the  ground-floor  rooms 
and  in  the  main  stau-case  the  roofs  are  groined 
in  brick.  The  character  of  this  groining  is  very 
much  like  that  in  the  long  passage  running  from 
the  clergy-house  to  the  nave  at  Mr.  Pearson's 
beautiful  church  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom. 
The  spandrels  in  the  groins,  however,  at  the 
Hague  are  all  filled  in  on  a  concave  line  instead 
of  on  the  flat,  as  at  Red  Lion  square,  and  the 
Dutch  bricks,  being  narrow,  are  more  readily  and 
pleasantly  manipulated  than  our  English  ones  are. 
The  window-casements  and  doors  are  all  of  oak, 
the  floors  and  other  fittings  of  pitch-pine.  The 
cost  of  seasoned  oak  at  the  Hague  is  100 
florins  the  cube  yard  (a  Dutch  yard  measures 
3ft.  3Mn.)  and  pitch-pine  60  florins  for  the 
same  measurement.  A  floiin  is  valued  at  Is.  Sd. 
English  money,  so,  as  there  are  35ft.  cube,  or 
thereabouts  in  a  Dutch  square  yard  the  cost  of 
seasoned  oak,  is  os.  a  cube  foot.  This  is  cheaper, 
than  in  Enghand — but  the  pitch-pine  is  dearer, 
being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  lO^d.  a  foot  cube.  The 
library  is  a  lofty  room,  lit  from  above,  and  has 
three  galleries  of  iron  around  it ;  these  are  for 
access  to  the  books.  'The  main  staircase  through- 
out exhibits  much  fine  groining,  and  at  the  top 
this  is  especially  a  feature,  for  there  the  groins 
spring  from  the  central  shaft,  much  as  at  the 
Chapter  House,  at  Salisbury.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  building  -will  be  about  1,300,000  florins: 
or  over  £108,000. 

The  ordinary  wotking  hours  of  the  building 
trade  in  Holland,  in  summer,  are  71  hours  a 
week.  Labour  commences  at  5  a.m.,  and  ter- 
minates at  8  p.m. ;  excepting  on  Saturday  when 
tho  men  "  knock  off  "   at  4.30.     They  breakfast 


from  8  to  8.30  ;  dinner,  12  till  1.30  ;  tea,  4  till 
4.30.  At  the  Hague,  stonemasons  receive  the 
highest  wages,  and  are  paid  24  cents  an  hour 
(4Jd.) ;  bricklayers,  22  cents  (4^.)  ;  carpenters, 
18  cents  (3}d.),  and  labourers,  15  to  17  cents  (3d. 
to  SJd.).  Thus,  for  71  hours'  labour  a  week, 
stonemasons  receive  28s.  5d.  ;  bricklayers,  26s. 
Oid. ;  carpenters,  21s.  3id.  ;  and  labourers,  17s. 
9d.  to  20a.  lid.,  or  at  London  working  time  of 
nOi  hours,  stonemasons,  208.  2|d  ;  bricklayers, 
ISs.  6d. ;  carpenters,  15s.  2d. ;  and  labom-ers, 
from  12s.  7d.  to  14s.  4d.  And  yet  the  Hague  is 
just  200  miles  from  London  as  the  crow  flies  ! 
We  -visited  this  buOding  last  Monday,  and  tho 
comparative  fe-wness  of  hands  at  work  was  ac- 
counted for  b}-  the  foreman,  by  the  statement 
that  many  were  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Monday  ! 

Many  houses  in  the  Hague  are  being  re- 
built. The  ground  lying  so  low  —  no  sooner  are 
the  foundations  dug  out  than  the  space  fills  -with 
water.  Tlus  is  cleverly  got  out  upon  the  artesian 
principle.  A  huge  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  some 
30ft.  long,  and  2ft.  in  diameter  (and  having 
-within  it  a  doubly-rifled  screw  of  wood)  is 
pushed  into  the  basement  at  an  angle  of  25^,  the 
upper  part  projecting  into  the  roadway.  Two 
labourers  rapidly  revolve  this  cylinder  by  the 
aid  of  a  pole,  and  the  v/fxter  falls  tip, — if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression — in  a  continuous  volume — 
clearing  the  basement  quite  dry  in  no  time  I 

At  present  scaff'olding  envelops  a  greater  part 
of  the  Binnenhof,  or  old  Palace  and  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  the  frontage  facing  the 
Vijver  (a  square  of  water)  is  being  altogether 
rebuilt,  and  much  of  that  towards  the  quadrangle 
is  now  in  process  of  being  refaced  with  brick. 
Tliis  quadrangle  is  full  of  scaffolding  and  build- 
ing materials  ;  but  general  repairs,  rather  than 
additional  or  extended  works,  seem  to  be  what  is 
at  present  aimed  at. 

Everybody  who  -visits  the  Hague  goes  to 
Scheveniogen,  the  celebrated  Dutch  watering- 
place.  It  is  a  little  town  of  8,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  some  four  mQes  from  the  Hague,  reached 
by  ordinary  train  along  one  long,  continuous 
avenue  of  trees ;  or  by  canal-boat  or  steam- 
train.  Scheveningen  has  doubled  its  size  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  the  houses,  although 
spank  and  new  and  trim,  have  rather  a  fliiiLsy 
look  about  them.  Here,  upon  dunes  or  sand- 
hills facing  the  sea,  are  four  of  those  immense 
hotels,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
England 

Less  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Leyden,  one  of  those  interesting  old  "dead" 
towns,  once  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  but 
now  only  mustering  a  third  of  that  uiimber. 
Leyden  is  built  upon  some  half  hundred  small 
islands,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
it  one  will  find  many  pleasing  points.  From  the 
fine  tower  of  the  Stadhuis,  the  bells  from  the 
outside  —  a  common  Dutch  feature  —  chime 
pleasantly  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in 
amongst  the  houses,  trees  and  canals  seen 
evei-ywhere.  Leyden  is  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch 
to-wns,  and  it  was  there  that  Rembrandt  was 
born.  The  church  of  St.  Paneras  is  a  good  15th- 
century  building,  and  from  the  top  of  its 
tower  a  glorious  view  of  the  surroundings  is  ob- 
tained. Thds  church  has  a  deal  of  stone  as  well  as 
brick  incorporated  into  its  construction.  Repairs 
are  now  being  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
and  new  clerestory  windows.  Parapets  and  but- 
tresses are  being  worked  and  fixed.  The  houses 
that  cluster  around  the  base  of  this,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  Dutch  churches,  take  off  a  good  deal 
from  the  lo-wer  proportions  of  the  buildings. 
The  church  is  lofty  and  has  a  good  interior — 
crucifoi-m,  and  -with  stone -groined  roofs  to  the 
aisles,  and  wood  ones  to  nave  and  chancel.  The 
columns  supporting  the  arcades  have  bases  of 
10  cants  on  plan.  The  nave  only  is  u.sed  for 
worship.  Another  fine  church  at  Leyden  is  that 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Some  eighteen  miles  further  on  from  Leyden 
is  another  "  dead"  city,  that  of  Haarlem.  The 
great  church  of  St.  Bavo  there  towers  up  above 
all  else,  like  j\juiens  or  Cologne,  or  our  own 
more  humble  minster  church  at  Sherborne. 
From  its  fine  central  tower  the  chimes  pour  out 
a  peal,  seemingly  every  few  minutes ;  and  full 
of  quaint  interest  is  the  market-place,  in  which 
the  church,  the  old  town-hall,  a  queer-looking 
butchery,  and  a  score  of  other  interesting  old 
houses  stand.  This  church  is  also  imdcr  repair. 
The  clerestory  windows  in  the  north  side_  of 
choir  are  being  replacedin  stone.  A  new  building 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  market-place.     The 
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"interior  of  tlie  church  is  fine  ;  the  bases  of  the 
coliunns  in  the  arcades  are  7'  4"  square  ;  and  the 
columns  themselves  are  built  in  narrow  beds, 
some  not  more  than  5"  or  6"  deep.  The  building 
has  a  beautiful  groined  oak  roof.  In  the  choir 
is  a  good  old  brass  lectern,  7'  3"  high,  a  bleeding 
pelican.  The  parclose  and  choir  screens  gene- 
rally are  of  oak — Late  Gothic  in  character— the 
backs  of  the  carved  stalls  decorated  with 
colour;  and  the  arm  rests  aU  terminating 
■with  grotesquely  carved  heads.  There  are 
twenty -two  quaint  misereres  upon  each 
side.  The  choir  screen,  wliilst  the  framing  and 
lower  parts  are  of  oak,  is  composed  largely  of 
brass.  The  muUions,  tracery,  and  crestings  are 
all  in  that  material.  It  is  charming  old  work, 
and,  with  very  many  other  brass  screens  in  the 
coiintry,  is  well  deseiTing  notice.  The  huge 
columns  in  the  choir  are  painted  on  their  inner 
sidffs  with  representations  of  tapestry.  In  this 
ohm-ch,  suspended  in  one  of  the  arcades,  are 
some  interesting  models  of  three  of  the  ships  that 
Bailed  in  the  first  crusade  from  Haarlem,  under 
Count  Wmiam  I.  In  the  south  comer  of  the 
west  end,  some  oak  seating  with  linen  panels 
well  deserves  attention.  In  the  choir  the  stone- 
•work  has  been  denuded  of  the  whitewash,  but 
the  rest  of  the  church  is  white  as  driven  snow. 
This  church  has  a  central  tower,  and  the  aisles 
are  stone  groined. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  that  stoof  jes,  or  wooden 
foot-warmers,  are  to  be  seen  in  this,  and  indeed, 
all  the  Dutch  churches  by  the  hundred.  The 
ordinary  ones  are  wooden  boxes  some  Sin.  or 
9in.  square,  minus  one  side,  and  with  five  lin. 
brace-bit  holes  bored  through  the  lid  ;  a  little 
pan  of  live  charcoal  is  put  therein,  and  the  feet 
placed  upon  the  top.  The  old  market-women  of 
Bedfordshire  used  to  do  somewhat  similarly, 
certainly  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Some 
of  the  old  Dutch  stoofjes  were  very  elaborately 
carved.  I  have  had  an  old  one  in  my  possession 
for  years  measuring  lOiin.  by  9in.  by  Sin., 
carved  pleasantly  with  diaper ;  it  is  late  1 0th 
century  work.  There  are  four  new  houses  build- 
ing in  a  street  facing  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
river  Spaarne,  and  some  other  new  buildings  are 
in  progress. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  Haarlem  is  the  busy 
capital  of  Holland.  Amsterdam  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  300,000.  Its  principal  centre  is 
the  Dam — a  goodly-sized  square  in  the  middle 
of  the  city.  Here  is  situated  the  palace,  the 
finest  stone  building  in  Holland,  a  square  iive- 
Btoried  place,  with  a  central  tympanum  fiUed 
with  sculpture,  after  the  fashion  of  that  over  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London.  The  Dam  is  a 
finer  commercial  centre  than  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  indeed  perhaps  Trafalgar-square,  or 
College-gi'een,  Dublin,  all  of  which  well-known 
comers,  however,  it  somewhat  resembles.  The 
principal  church  is  close  by.  It  is  Decorated 
work,  the  arcade  columns,  not  round  as  gene- 
rally found  in  Holland,  but  clustered  ;  the  roof 
is  a  bari'eUed  one  of  oak  (groined  at  its  central 
part),  and  having  huge  oak  tie-beams  bearing 
upon  great  oak  struts  carried  by  vaulting  shafts. 
It  has  a  double  set  of  aisles  to  its  choir,  all  beau- 
tifiUly  groined  in  stone.  The  clerestory  windows, 
as  usual,  are  very  large  and  fine.  The  choir  screen 
is  entirely  of  wrought  old  brass  upon  a  marble 
base,  some  40ft.  odd  wide  and  15ft.  high.  The  two 
brazen  doors  to  the  screen  are  6ft.  wide.  The 
stalls  are  all  oak  and  Jacobean,  dated  1G20.  At 
this  chui-ch  is  the  best  pulpit  I  know  in  Holland. 
It  is  of  goodly  .size,  made  by  one  Albert 
Vincken  Brinck  in  1 G49  ;  his  name  is  on  its  door. 
The  diameter  of  this  pulpit  is  5ft.  5in.,  and  the 
panels  recess  Sin ;  the  actual  thickness  of  the 
pulpit  is  1ft.  6in.  The  sounding-board,  like  the 
pullrit,  is  hexagon  ;  its  diameter  is  24ft.,  audit 
towers  up  GOft.  or  thereabouts.  This  pulpit 
contains  some  excellent  work,  and  is  altogether 
unUke  the  summer-house-looking  ones  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Belgiimi.  A  very  good 
church  is  the  Oude  Kerk,  not  far  off  the  main 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  it  is  a  very  largo  interesting 
heraldic  window,  bearing  the  arms  of  all  the 
burgomasters  from  1678  to  17G7,  and  other 
things  worthy  of  notice. 

The  .steepness  of  the  staircases  in  the  old 
houses  at  Amsterdam  is  astonishing,  and  it  is 
altogether  a  mystery  how  the  good  folks  con- 
trive to  run  down  them.  They  are  as  perpen- 
dicular as  an  ordinary  ladder. 

The  little  town  of  Gouda,  containing  some 
16,000  inliabitants,  lies  between  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam.  A  very  iine  R.C.  church  has 
been  building  there  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 


and  it  is  intended  to  open  it  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  is  situated  in  the  Kleuvey,  its 
west  end  abuts  on  the  street,  and  upon  the  south 
side  of  this  end  a  priest's  house  is  attached. 
The  whole  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  the  very 
sparing  addition  of  a  little  stone.  The  style  is 
a  sort  of  Early  work  ;  but  the  priest's  house  has 
more  of  the  local  character  of  Dutch  or  Flemish 
domestic  work  about  it.  The  two  harmonise 
and  group  very  well  together,  however.  The 
western  porch,  over  which  it  is  intended  ulti- 
mately to  place  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  is  of 
deeply-recessed  cut  brick,  and  is  prettily  groined 
in  the  same  material.  The  tiles  laid  in  this 
porch  are  r2-in.  and  G-in.  ones,  black,  red,  and 
grey,  from  Brussels.  The  tracery  in  all  the 
windows  is  of  worked  brick.  The  church  has  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  transept  and  apse,  and  a 
four- step  rise  to  the  altar.  The  arcades  are  of 
brick,  and  the  groining  in  the  aisles  is  in  the 
same  material.  The  nave  and  traasept  roofs  are 
of  wood  with  painted  ribs,  green,  yellow,  red, 
and  gold,  on  a  white  ground.  The  walls  and 
bases  of  the  columns  are  cemented.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  deal  boards.  The  seating  is  of 
teak,  framed  up  with  pitch  pine  panels.  The 
bench  ends  are  framed,  and  not  pleasant  in 
design,  being  very  cabinet-maker-hke.  There 
is  a  peculiar  arrangement  in  these  seats.  They 
are  so  formed  that  the  congregation,  by  lifting 
each  seat  and  book-board,  may  reverse  them, 
and  sit  facing  due  west  instead  of  east.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Bleys,  of  Hoom,  near  Amster- 
dam ;  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Leibrands,  of  the 
latter  city. 

One  wonders  when  will  the  scaffolding  be 
taken  away  from  the  charming  main  front  of 
the.Gouda  Town  Hall  ?  This  interesting  isolated 
building,  in  the  market  at  Gouda,  has  now  been 
covered  with  scaffolding  for  several  years,  and, 
save  that  a  few  pinnacles  have  been  taken  down, 
nothing  has  been  done  ! 

The  G  roote  Kerk  at  Gouda  is  a  gloriously  fine 
IGth  Century  church,  with  a  long  continuous 
roof  from  east  to  west,  and  containing  a  wealth 
of  stained  glass. 

But  this  paper  is  already  far  too  long,  and  the 
dim  unsteady  light  of  the  cabin-lamp  of  the 
steam-sliip  E.  Yoiiiiff  suggests  its  curtailment ; 
therefore,  now,  no  more  must  be  said ;  but  surely 
enough  has  been  written  to  give  a  zest  to  many 
a  reader  seeking  a  change  to  try  for  additional 
information  ere  the  short  summer  goes  away  by 
a  run  in  the  land  of  the  Dutchmen. 

Haeet  Hems. 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY  REPORT. 

THE  general  report  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1S7S,  has  just  appeared  as  a  ParHa- 
mentary  paper.  It  contains  few  matters  of 
interest,  though  it  holds  out  some  prospect  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  river 
of  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis 
into  the  Thames  at  Crossness  and  Barking.  It 
seems  that,  as  a  result  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Conservators  and  the  MetropoUtau 
Board  of  Works,  respecting  the  deposits  near  th 
sewage  outfalls,  an  arijitrator  has  been  appointed 
by  each  board  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1870,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  requested  to  appoint  an 
umpire.  "  The  Conservators,"  the  report  states, 
' '  trust  that  the  important  questions  raised  by 
this  correspondence  may  now  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  settled." 

Another  subject  alluded  to  in  the  report  is  the 
extension  which  has  been  obtained,  under  the 
Conservancy  Act  of  1878,  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  the  conservators  with  reference  to  the 
purification  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries. 
The  district  under  their  control  now  extends  to  a 
di,stance  of  ten  miles  in  either  direction  from  the 
river.  This  is  an  important  point  to  the  smaUer 
towns  situated  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and  an 
early  use  of  these  newly-acquired  powers  has 
been  the  issue  of  a  notice  to  the  Brentford  rural 
sanitary  authority,  calling  upon  them  to  abate 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the 
sewage  of  Hanwell  into  the  River  Brent.  We 
learn  from  the  report  that,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  the  additional  powers  of  the  Board, 
two  officers  have  been  specially  appointed  to 
inspect  the  river  and  its  tributaries  above  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  Sewage  Works, 
we  read  that  they  are  still  incomplete,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure   brought   upon  the  local 


board  by  the  conservators,  who  receive  constant 
reports  from  their  officers  as  to  the  state  oi 
progress  of  their  works,  which  they  are  assured 
will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  works  for  diverting  sewage 
from  the  Thames,  above  the  intakes  of  the  water 
companies,  will  be  complete. 


ASPHALTE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

STREET  PAVING.* 

By  E.  B.  Ellioe-Claeee,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

{Continued  from  page  151.) 

PEEPAIiATION  OP  BITUMEN  AUD  MASTIC. 

THE  powder  and  pieces  of  rook  are  placed  in 
cauldrons  fflled  with  boiling  water  and 
stirred  for  an  hour.  The  stirring  breaks  up  the 
rock,  and  the  bituminous  portions  float ;  the 
sand  or  calcareous  stone  being  partially  preci- 
pitated. The  bituminous  scum  always  contains 
about  25  per  cent,  of  sand,  to  eliminate  which 
a  second  process  has  to  be  gone  through  ;  though 
in  some  of  the  coarse-grained  rocks,  as  those  of 
Lussat,  Auvergne,  the  scum  is  sufBciently  free 
from  the  sand,  and  does  not  requii-e  a  second 
process.  The  scum  is  again  heated  in  water, 
which  is  '.converted  into  steam.  By  this  second 
purification  all  the  sand  is  eliminated  ;  the  pure 
bitumen  floating  on  the  sraface.  This  is  decanted 
into  iron  moulds,  the  weight  when  cold  being 
about  i  cwt.  This  method  of  extracting  the 
bitumen  is  not  much  practised,  as  the  Trinidad 
bitumen  is  cheaper  and  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  Paris  engineers  specify  that  the  stone 
from  the  Seyssel  mine  used  for  making  mastic 
shall  be  naturally  impregnated  with  bitumen  of 
good  quahty  coming  exclusively  from  the 
mineral  stone.  All  artificial  bitumen  extracted 
during  the  purification  of  heavy  shale  oils  is 
rigorously  excluded,  the  rock  is  to  be  soft  and 
fine-grained,  and  the  texture  compact,  regularly 
impregnated  with  bitumen  so  as  not  to  show 
black  and  white  spots,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  limestone  and  bitumen  were  not 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  colour  should 
be  brown,  when  heated  to  G0°  C.  it  must  fall  to 
pieces,  and  contain  7  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  93 
per  cent,  of  Umestone,  and  not  more  than  9  per 
cent,  of  free  bitumen  must  be  required  to  mix 
with  it,  to  change  it  to  mastic. 

The  different  mines  mould  the  mastic  into 
various  shapes  being  theii-  trade  marks.  The 
hexagonal  block  of  the  Val  de  Travers  Company 
is  the  most  convenient  for  storage. 

These  blocks  are  broken  into  pieces,  placed  in 
cauldrons,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
between  380°  to  490°  Fahr. 

When  the  temperature  is  increased,  the 
bitimien  wholly  evaporates  ;  if  the  limestone  is 
made  red  hot  it  becomes  pure.  If,  however,  a 
small  quantity  of  free  bitimien  is  added,  the 
whole  melts,  and  a  complete  transfoi-mation  of 
the  material  is  effected. 

Rock  containing  but  5  per  cent,  or  13  per  cent, 
of  bitumen  will  not  melt ;  if  there  is  added  from 
7  to  8  per  cent,  by  weight  of  free  bitumen,  the 
former  will  melt,  though  it  will  not  be  so  rich 
in  bitumen  as  the  latter.  After  it  has  become 
cold  it  win  not  again  melt  without  the  addition 
of  bitumen,  so  that  free  bitumen  acts  as  a  flux. 
In  the  preparation  for  laying  there  is  added  to 
the  mastic  about  GO  per  cent,  of  grit ;  sUicated 
grit  is  the  best,  it  must  be  quite  free  from  loam 
or  other  foreign  material.  The  quantities 
generally  used  are 

Bituminous  mastic 220  lbs 

Free  bitumen  13,, 

Grit 132    „ 

River  ballast  thoroughly  dried,  passed  through 
a  3-lG  in.  sieve,  or  other  similar  material,  is 
used  for  grit. 

The  mastic  is  thrown  into  the  boiler ;  when 
the  fh'st  lot  is  melted  a  small  quantity  of  free 
bitumen  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred 
with  an  Q-i™"'  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  is  added  at  a  time.  At  the  third 
charge  some  gravel  or  grit  is  added ;  this  sinks 
by  gravity  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  materials  being  nearly  the  same. 
The  mixture  is  not  moved  until  the  grit  dis- 
appears when  it  is  stirred  rapidly  ;  the  mixture 
continues  in  this  way  until  the  caiddron  is  full. 

*  Read  at  the  annual  meetinfj  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Augiist  1,  1879. 
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Gare  must  be  taken  -when  the  boiling  is  complete 
Ifae  mastic  is  not  too  diy  ;  if  it  is,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  free  bitumen  is  added. 

Tlie  boiling  occupies  from  two  to  thi'ce  hours. 

The  method  of  testing  the  complete  boiling  is 
by  plunging  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  mixtui'e. 
If  it  is  insiifSciently  boiled  the  mastic  adheres, 
and  rice  rirsii.  It  should  be  observed  that  grit 
is  added  not  from  motives  of  economy  alone,  but 
to  prevent  the  mastic,  when  laid,  softening  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  two  chief  points  aimed 
at  in  the  preparation  is  to  heat  the  mixture  with 
as  little  free  bitumen  as  possible,  and  to  lay  it  as 
hot  as  practicable. 

Mastic  is  principally  used  for  footpaths  ;  in 
England  it  has  completely  failed  when  subjected 
to  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  London  caiiiageways, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  compressed.  If  a  piece 
of  old  mastic  is  examined,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  cause  of  failure  is  the  admixtui'e  of  grit. 
The  surface  wUl  be  found  covered  with  indenta- 
tions, from  which  the  grit  has  been  removed. 
These  sockets  give  way  round  the  edges,  and  form- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  the  bulk,  the  whole  soon 
becomes  disintegrated.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  in  its  application  to  foot  pavements,  only 
the  percussion  from  traffic  being  mucli  less,  it 
wears  longer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of 
material  other  that  the  natural  rock  opens  the 
way  to  adiilteration,  imless  the  engineer  sees 
every  portion  of  gTit  placed  in  the  cauldron  he 
can  never  .secure  a  constant  quantity  being  used  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessaiy  to  mention  under 
the  head  of  Maintenance  how  this  evil  is  to  be 
guarded  against. 

The  laying  of  mastic  is  simple  ;  while  in  a 
boiling  state  it  is  laid  in  strips  about  4ft.  wide 
on  the  concrete  bed  with  wooden  floats  or 
spattels.  From  J  to  lin.  is  the  general  tliick- 
ness  laid.  One  man,  with  the  asphalte  brought 
to  him,  can  spread  150  yards  super  in  a  day. 
Three  tons  of  the  material  can  be  prepare  d  by  a 
workman  in  a  day.  The  concrete  is  usually  Sin. 
in  thickness,  and  laid  to  a  fall  of  lin.  in  24. 

BUKASELITT  OF   COIIFEESSED  EOADWATS. 

M.  Chabrier  states  that  the  effect  produced 
by  wear  and  tear  on  asphalte  is  so  trivial  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  imperishable  so  long 
as  no  other  cause  than  friction  of  wheels  occurs 
to  alter  its  working  conditions.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  accept  such  a  statement  without 
challenge,  and  the  wear  is  unquestionably  so 
slight  that  exaggeration  is  not  necessary,  even 
by  partisans.  The  mo.st  lengthened  experience 
in  England  is  in  the  piece  of  road  laid  by  the 
Val  de  Travers  Company  in  Threadneedle- street 
in  May,  1S69.  In  February,  1S77,  the  City 
engineer  reported  this  piece  of  pa^Tng  as  having 
had  few  repair's,  and  being  in  good  condition. 
The  author  examined  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  places  cut  out  for 
experiments  and  gas  or  water  repairs,  the  sur- 
face was  in  good  condition ;  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  traffic  of  200,000  tons*  per  annimi 
per  yard  of  width.  Unfortunately  for  the  state- 
ment just  quoted  from  M.  Chabrier,  the  pave- 
ments of  all  cities  are  subject  to  many  other 
incidents  tending  to  destroy  them  than  mere 
friction  of  wheels.  The  constant  removal  of 
the  surface  to  repair  gas  and  water  mains  and 
drainage  is  such  that  in  many  streets  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  surface  will  be  removed  during 
the  life  of  a  pavement. 

Rock  asphalte  is  compressed  without  appre- 
ciable wear  under  traffic  such  as  the  above.  On 
the  table  is  a  specimen  taken  from  Cheapside. 
It  was  laid  in  December,  1870,  2jin.  in  thick- 
ness. After  having  been  subject  to  a  traffic  of 
upwards  of  500,000  tons  per  annum  per  yard  of 
width,  the  bidk  is  reduced  5- 18th,  while  it  has 
lost  2-7th  in  weight.  The  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  loss  of  bulk  and  weight  is 
accoimted  for  by  the  compression  of  the  material. 
This  is  apparent  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
Under  a  magnifying  glass  the  compression  can 
be  seen  to  the  depth  of  more  than  lin.  After 
fifteen  years'  wear  and  in  the  Rue  Bergere  the 
loss  by  weight  was  5  per  cent.  In  Gracechurch- 
street,  where  the  traffic  is  603,000  tons  per 
armimi  per  yard  of  width,  the   material  has  lost 


but  inconsiderably,  either  in  bulk  or  weight, 
diiring  a  period  of  eight  years.  These  results 
are  all  obtained  from  the  compressed  rock  of  the 
Val  de  Travers.  When  other  materials  in 
mastic  have  been  laid  in  streets  of  much  less 
traffic,  they  have  been  replaced  either  with 
compressed  or  wood ;  and  without  making  invidious 
distinctions,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  experi- 
ence in  London  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
no  class  of  asphalte  has  stood  equally  well  with 
that  of  the  Val  de  Travers  compressed.  From 
1870  to  1878  thirteen  different  kinds  of  asphalte 
had  been  tried  in  the  city  of  London.  At  the 
period  of  writing  but  three  remain,  in  streets 
having  traffic  of  more  than  five  hundred  vehicles 
in  twelve  hours.  The  manner  in  which  the 
compressed  rock  is  hiid  has  much  to  do  with  its 
duration ;  disintegration  has  taken  place  in 
many  roads  from  circimistances  that  are  not 
readily  accoimted  for;  fissures  appear  on  the 
surface,  so  close  together  as  to  foi-m  a  complete 
web-like  appearance ;  the  percussion  of  the 
horses'  feet  detach  small  portions  of  the  material 
and  if  frost  supervene  the  road  will  quickly  fail, 
owing  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  water  held 
between  the  fissures.  It  has  been  ui'gcd  that 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  the  work 
during  wet  weather.  "Ulen  the  heated  powder 
is  placed  on  a  wet  surface,  vapour  of  water  is 
produced  ;  this  permeates  the  powder  below  the 
bidk  influenced  by  compression,  and  it  vriil  be 
readily  understood  these  prevent  the  perfect 
homogeneity  of  the  whole.  Another  cause  of 
failure  is  owing  to  the  cracks  being  produced  by 
the  use  of  too  new  a  cement  for  a  foundation. 
When  the  concrete  fails,  the  asphalte  will  fail 
also.  The  question  of  durabUity,  apart  from 
other  considerations  of  convenience,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  compare 
this  with  other  materials. 

The  cost  is  reduced  to  100,000  tons  per  annum 
per  yard  of  width. 


road  is  also  covered  with  the  detritus  incidental 
to  great  traffic,  apart  from  wear.  "WTien  asphalte 
is  swept  as  a  method  of  cleansing,  this  adheres  to 
the  surface,  and  becomes  greasy  mud  with  a  very 
slight  shower  of  rain.  lu  Paris  grit  is  thrown 
down  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  i^roper  method 
of  cleansing  asphalte  is  by  liydraulic  and  not 
mechanical  means.  With  fijre  hydi-ants  on  each 
side  of  the  roadway  this  could  be  effected  at 
slight  cost.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  done  in 
London,  as  there  were  no  hydrants,  but  in  cities 
where  hydrants  are  in  use  the  difficulty  would  be 
solved.  Asplialte,  either  wet  or  dry,  affords  an 
excellent  foothold.  Trials  of  asphalte  on  a  small 
scale,  are  not  to  be  reUed  upon.  No  trial  can 
give  a  fail'  result  unless  a  considerable  area  is 
paved.  It  was  abandoned  in  Manchester,  where 
only  90S  yards  super  were  laid ;  but  has  remained 
in  Southampton,  where  1,587  yards  were  laid  in 
1873.  In  no  case  should  a  length  of  less  than 
410  yards  be  laid.  Horses  do  not  become  used 
to  the  surface  in  short  lengths,  and  unless  the 
adjoining  road  is  paved  and  kept  clean  asphalte 
will  be  not  only  dangerous  but  costly.  The 
maximum  foothold  for  horses  will  not  be  attained 
untU  evei-y  street  in  a  town  is  paved  with  the 
same  material. 

MAINTEIfiKCE. 

Hitherto  in  England  the  maintenance  of 
asphalte  paving  has  formed  part  of  the  original 
contract  of  construction.  Engineers  appear  to 
have  thrown  the  responsibihty  of  repairs  upon 
the  contractors,  because  want  of  experience  did 
not  justify  them  in  taking  over  the  roads  when 
once  completed,  and  waiting  results.  So  far  as 
the  author  can  ascertain,  only  one  engineer,  Mr. 
Lemon,  reported  against  a  fixed  annual  sum  for 
maintenance.  In  London  the  prices  vary  from 
3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard  per  annum.  These  prices 
are  based  upon  the  cost  of  gi'anite  maintenance, 
and  in  many  cases  are  probably  too  much,  while 
in  others  they  are  too   small.     The  periods  for 


Description. 

Original 
Cost  per 

Interest 
on 

Sinking 
Fimd  at 

3  per  cent. 

Compound 
Interest 

Main- 
tenance 

Scaveng- 
ing per 

Total. 

Square 
Yard. 

Original 
Cost 

Square 
Yard. 

Square 
Yard. 

s.       d. 

d. 

d. 

s.      d. 

d. 

(     2-7     ) 

s. 

d. 

Wood  (Livei-pool) 

15      1-5 

7'5 

10-1 

0       1 

j  Gravel  j 

2 

2-3 

Val  de  Travers  compressed 

18     0 

9-7 

0       3-6 

0-4 

1 

1-7 

asphalte      

Granite           

17     9 

9-6 

Do 

0       1-3 

2'o 

1 

1-9 

Macadam       

4      9 

2-1 

3       6 

12-0 

4 

S-1 

*  These  weights  are  approximate,  and  probably  ron- 
mderably  under  the  actual  -weights.  Each  vehicle  is'tikcn 
to  weigh  Ij  ions,  probably  50  per  cent,  might  be  added  to 
them  ;  but,  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
weights  exactly.  Colonel  Hej-wood  has  never  given  weights 
m  his  reports,  so  that  in  comparing  these  figures  with 
those  given  by  other  writers  the  vehicles  must  bo  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  I J  tons  weight  each,  and  the  tiaflic  is 
lor  twelve  hours  only  each  day. 


It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  charged  for 
renewal  of  asphalte,  inasmuch  as  the  annual 
sum  for  maintenance  provides  the  asphalte  in 
perpetuity.  In  Paris  l-15th  of  the  entire  roads 
paved  with  asphalte  are  renewed  every  year  at  a 
charge  of  8d.  per  square  yard  ;  but  there  are  no 
precise  figures  whereby  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
above  standard,  as  this  sum  includes  many  roads 
having  very  small  traffics.  In  London  the  Val 
de  Travers  Company  maintain  various  streets  at 
fixed  sums  per  annum,  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  t.able  are  arrived  at.  The  figures  for  wood 
are  those  of  Mr.  Deacon,  which  the  author  be- 
lieves are  the  only  figures  reduced  to  the  standard 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  all  the  observations  of 
engineers  in  New  York,  Paris  and  London,  con- 
firm these,  although  not  reduced  to  the  same 
data.* 

From  Colonel  Haywood's  reports  it  woiUd 
appear  that  the  average  duration  of  wood  pave- 
ments in  the  City  is  three  years.  The  following 
will  show  the  life  of  some  recently  laid : — 

Years  Years. 

Gracechurch-street     IJ  I  Aldersgate-street     3 

Great  Tower- street     3i  |  Angel-street 3 

KingWUliam-street  2j  I  Ludgate-hUl 3 J 

With  regard  to  the  .absence  of  foothold  for 
horses  the  observations  made  in  London  prove 
that  asphalte  is  not  so  slippery  as  gi'.anite  cubes. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  when  the  atmosphere 
is  humid  the  fine  du.'^t  and  dirt,  ever  present  in 
a  city  street,  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ashpaltc  by  the  traffic,  forming  a  pellicle,  which 
renders   foothold   difficult.     In  dry  weather  the 


•  See  Appendix,  p.  v.  to  Heport  of  the  Paddington 
Vestry,  1.S7S  ;  Report  of  Colonel  Haywood  on  Wood  and 
Asphalte  ravcments,  1877 ;  Report  of  Mr.  Van  Nort,  of 
New  York,  December  17, 1S7-4. 


which  the  maintenance  is  contracted  vars"-  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  pavement  is  to  be  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 
WTiether  this  is  an  economical  method  of  main- 
tenance cannot  yet  be  determined.  In  Paris, 
where  the  original  contracts  have  long  expired, 
the  work  is  let  for  seven  years,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  to  renew  I -15th  of  the  entire  areas 
each  year ;  the  life  of  the  pavement  is  thus  fixed 
at  fiteen  years.  As  the  application  of  asphalte 
is  increased,  this  method  will  probably  be  found 
more  economical  than  that  previously  alluded  to, 
and  experience  wUl  prove  what  areas  will  require 
renewal.  To  state  broadly  that  1-loth  of  the 
asphalte  must  be  renewed,  appears  a  random 
method  of  determining  the  needful  repairs.  Each 
street  should  be  treated  on  its  merits;  thus 
Cheapside  woidd  require  much  more  frequent 
renewal  than  George-yard,  and  the  two  should 
be  kept  separate.  M.aintcnance  of  road  by  con- 
tract has  dropped  into  ,  disuse  in  this  country ; 
but  win  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  asphalte  works. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  when  a 
street  requires  renewal.  The  surfaces  must  be 
replaced  when  there  are  cracks  l-16in.  in  width, 
or  there  are  holes  |in.  deep ;  or  when  there  are 
depressions  in  a  circle  of  3ft.  3in.  diameter,  the 
normal  depth  of  the  hollows  being  at  least  1  jin.; 
or  when  the  water  in  the  channels  cannot  be 
freely  discharged,  and  when  the  joints  or  part- 
ings from  the  curbs  or  other  paving  stones  are 
Jin.  wide  ;  and  when  the  surface  is  blown  up  or 
lifted  3-1  Gin.  above  the  adjoining  surface.  These 
defects  if  not  repaired,  will  subject  the  contractor 
to  a  fine,  according  to  a  scale  of  areas  and  depths. 
With  regard  to  the  repairs  to  trenches,  they  must 
be  paid  for  as  new  work.  In  the  City  of  London, 
immediately  the  excavation  is  fUled,  the  concrete 
is  laid,  and  in  a  few  horn's  tho  powder  is  com. 
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Within  the  past  month  portions  of  the 
roadway  have  been  opened  and  closed  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  this  may  be  insisted  on  in 
streets  of  great  traflSc ;  but,  for  reasons  pre- 
viously stated,  the  asphalte  can  never  obtain  that 
firmness  over  such  trenches  as  it  does  when  the 
concrete  is  dry.  In  Paris  a  maximum  period 
of  fifteen  days  is  allowed  ;  while  the  trench  is 
becoming  consolidated  the  surface  is  kept  up 
■with  flints.  Probably  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  maintaining  the  asphalte  would  be  by  schedule 
of  prices  ;  the  engineer  giving  directions  which 
portions  are  to  be  relaid.  The  only  difficulty 
■would  be  ■n'hen  the  contract  expires.  ITndcr 
the  previously  described  mode,  the  entire  surfaces 
are  to  be  in  good  condition ;  this  compels  the 
contractors  to  execute  good  work,  the  methods  of 
preparing  mastic  asphalte  and  the  different 
qualities  are  so  variable — this  gives  such  oppor- 
tunities of  fraud— the  engineer  wiU  have  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details,  and 
exercise  a  rigid  supervision  over  every  process, 
as  well  as  to  sample  frequently  the  natural 
materials.  For  these  purposes  the  French  engi- 
neers have  prepared  elaborate  specifications,  tp 
which  reference  can  be  made."*^' 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  in  a  city  of 
great  traiEc  is  the  renewal  of  a  road.  This  work 
frequently  closes  a  street  for  a  fortnight — ■with 
granite  in  Cheapside  this  oecirrred  once  in  about 
nine  years — with  wood  the  nuisance  and  loss  has 
been  intensified  to  a  degi-ee  that  cannot  be 
tolerated — with  the  compressed  rock  of  the  Val 
de  Travers,  a  street  never  need  be  closed  for  a 
day  for  such  work,  Cheapside  having  been  done 
nine  years  without  the  traffic  being  stopped  an 
hour  for  road  repairs. 

CONVEXIEXCE — SANITABT. 

The  advantages  of  pa^ving  streets  -with  a 
smooth,  impervious  surface  are  so  great  that  no 
one  can  contest  the  point  as  to  cleanliness.  The 
results  from  actual  observation  give: — 


Material 

Superficial  Yards 

for  each  Load  of 

Mud. 

TrafBc  in  Tons 
per  Annum  per 
Yard  of  Width. 

Macadam 
Granite 
Wood 
Asphalte 

344 

500 
1,666 
4,000  t 

•2.5,000 

50,000 

25,000 

500,000 

As  dirt  means  mud  in  wet  weather  and  dust 
in  dry  weather,  the  same  proportions  hold  good 
when  considering  the  question  of  dust.  The 
asphalted  streets  in  London  are  never  watered  ; 
streams  of  water  are  sent  down  the  channels  where 
dust  collects. 

ABSORPTION   OF    FTLTH. 

No  positive  statements  founded  on  facts  have 
ever  been  placed  on  record  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  filth  absorbed  by  different  classes  of 
pavement.  The  only  fact  recorded  is  patent  to 
the  eye,  and  is  disputed  by  none,  that  whether 
other  materials  do  or  do  not  absorb  filth  and 
moisture,  asphalte  does  not.  Opinions  only 
founded  siniply  on  general  observation,  and  to  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  ■worth,  place  the  materials 
in  this  position  as  to  absorption  : — 

Macadam — I.       I       Wood — 2. 

Granite— 3.  |      Asphalte— 4. 

FEEEDOir  FEOII  XOISE. 

This  desideratum  has  led,  no  doubt,  to  the 
application  of  new  materials  for  roads  in  large 
towns.  As  there  are  no  means  of  measm-ing  noise, 
opinions  must  be  relied  upon.  AVhen  wood  is 
new,  close-laid,  and  the  pavement  is  perfectly 
level,  it  may  be  characterised  as  noiseless.  In 
consequence  of  the  density  of  the  asphalte  the 
horses'  hoofs  can  always  be  heard  upon  it ;  but 
as  the  surface  wears  away  in  imdulations, 
not  defined  by  sudden  vortical  depressions  such 
as  aU  pavements  composed  of  blocks  show  when 
.■wearing  away,  the  comparative  quietude  of 
wood  and  asphalte  depends  entirely  upon  the 
state  of  repair.  Seeing  that  none  of  the  wood 
pavements  in  London  have  lasted  many  years 
■without  being  relaid  in  streets  of  great  traffic, 
see  reports  of  their  existing  conditions,  J  it 
appears  to  the  author  that  they  cannot  be  main- 
tained ■with  that  evenness  of  surface  which  places 

•  P.oads  and  Bridges  Municipal  Service  of  Paris. 
Schedule  and  specification  for  footpaths  and  pavements  in 
bitumen  and  compressed  asphalte  issued  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine. 

t  Approximate.        t  Colonel  Haywood,  P.cport,  1877. 


them  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  noiselcssness ; 
and  that  on  the  average  state  of  the  two  materials, 
asphalte  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  this  respect 
to  any  other  kind  of  material,  both  it  and  wood 
being  preferable  to  macadam,  as  that  is  to 
granite. 

The  only  point  now  remaining  is  the  gradients 
at  wliich  the  material  can  be  laid  ■with  safety. 
It  would  be  imwise  to  lay  asphalte  on  any 
gradient  much  steeper  than  1  in  50,  although  a 
portion  of  Broad- street,  London,  is  1  in  46,  and 
no  inconvenience  has  been  felt. 


EO.-UD  MAINTENANCE  AND  WATERING. 

SOME  useful  hints  as  to  road  repairs  appear 
in  the  report  just  presented  to  the  Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works  by  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
James  Lovegrove,  A.I.C.E.  He  explains  that 
a  change  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  road 
maintenance,  especially  in  relation  to  the  thick- 
ness of  granite  laid  on  the  siirfaces  repaired. 
Instead  of  leaving  a  road  until  it  becomes 
sidficiently  worn  to  justify  the  use  of  a  steam- 
roller over  a  hea^vy  coat  of  granite,  he  suggests 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  repair  it  before  it 
becomes  bad  for  traffic.  If  the  road  becomes 
much  worn  the  depreciation  of  the  general  siu'- 
face  increases  in  rapid  ratio,  while  if  it  is 
mended  in  time  it  is  found  that  the  under  angles 
of  the  granite  tm-n  over,  and  present  all  the 
under  angles  unbroken,  with  one  worn  or  rounded 
face  on  the  other  side,  so  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  roller  the  stone  quickly  obtains  a  fixed 
position,  and  a  good  road  is  formed.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  the  alteration  of  mode  of  mainten- 
ance has  been,  that  whereas  74,598  square  yards 
super  were  required  last  year  against  50,085  yards 
in  the  previous  twelvemonth,  the  cost  has  varied 
between  Jd.  to  20id.  in  1878  against  9|d.  to 
23|d.  in  1877,  and  the  cost  per  yard  super  for 
the  steam  roller  acquired  by  the  district  board 
equalled  l-07d.  against  TGld.  last  year  when 
imder  hire. 

A  series  of  experiments  in  street  •watering, 
with  four  kinds  of  vans  .and  four  kinds  of  cart, 
all  of  different  makes,  are  tabulated,  and  show 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  a  "  No. 
17  "  van  and  a  "  No.  31  "  cart.  The  former  is 
mounted  on  springs  and  weighs  nearly  lOicwt. ; 
the  distributor  consists  of  a  square  box  about 
S^in.  in  cross-section.  The  front  of  the  box  is 
of  stout  metal,  perforated,  and  there  is  always  a 
good  head  of  water  behind  each  discharging  ori- 
fice with  half  distributing  gear.  64  gallons  are 
discharged  perminute,  covering  8^46  yards  super 
per  gallon.  The  cart  is  of  same  make  with  half 
distributing  gear.  These  two  vehicles  were 
foimd  the  lightest  for  the  horses  to  draw,  with 
widest  average  spread,  and  a  regular  and  even 
discharge. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  goes  in  detaQ  into  the  bad  con- 
dition of  new  streets  pre^vious  to  their  being 
taken  to  by  the  board,  and  during  building 
operations,  and  arguing  that  the  entire  blame 
for  their  state  should  be  laid  on  the  freeholder 
and  the  builder.  The  present  bylaws  under  tlie 
Building  Act  are  insuificient  to  meet  the  case, 
and  he  suggests  that  a  new  clause  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  confemng 
the  necessary  powers  on  vestries  and  distric-t 
boards,  by  which  it  shall  be  provided  that  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  buildings  in  new  streets 
the  guUeys,  footways,  patliways,  and  crossings 
must  be  properly  constructed  and  maintained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  vestry  or  district  board  ; 
in  case  of  default,  the  vestry  or  district  board  to 
have  power  to  proceed  against  the  owner  for 
penalties,  also  to  stop  the  street,  to  execute  the 
recjuired  work,  and  charge  the  owner  of  abutting 
houses  or  land  or  the  freeholder,  as  in  cases  of 
apportionment  for  paving. 


PAINTED  TAPESTRY.* 
'^"'HE  application  of  woven  tapestries  to  interior 
X  ■walls  has  been  revived  of  late  years  with 
some  prospect  of  success,  but  the  great  cost  of 
the  use  of  this  fabric  ■will  always  render  it 
a  very  limited  mode  of  interior  decoration. 
Besides  this  disadvantage  to  the  use  of  woven 
tapestry,  there  are  many  other  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  ordinary  plaster  and  paper  of  less  cost 


•  Painted  Tiipestiy  and  its  Application  to  Internal 
Decoiation.  By  .Jcliex  Oodox  ;  translated  by  B. 
Bucks-all,     Architect.     London  :    Lechertier,     Burke, 


that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  such  .is 
painted  wood  panelling  and  other  methods  of 
decorative  woodwork,  stamped  linoleum,  ard 
various  Hnings  of  natirral  and  plastic  materials. 
Mural  painting  has  been  found  to  become  speedily 
affected  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  towns,  ani 
except  for  pubhc  bmldjngs  its  cost  precludes  its 
use  to  any  large  extent.  We  have  now  another 
material  whichpromises  to  take  the  place  of  both 
mui-al  painting  and  woven  fiibrics  for  ordinary 
decoration.  It  is  called  "Painted  tapestry," 
made  of  a  sort  of  canvas  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  and  painted  with  liquid  colours  in 
imitation  of  the  various  fabrics  of  old  tapestry 
cloths.  We  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining a  piece  of  this  imitation  fabric  in  a  large 
West-end  museum  of  decorative  art,  and  can  say 
with  confidence  the  material  fairly  baffied  detec- 
tion at  fii-st  sight,  the  imitation  being  so  close  to 
the  original  that  few  would  not  be  deceived. 
The  piece  we  saw  was  a  copy  of  an  old  woven 
tapestry.  When  we  consider  the  manner  of 
manufacture  this  resemblance  is  not  surprising ; 
the  canvas  is  made  to  imitate  the  old  cloths,  it 
has  no  smooth  body  or  surface,  and  the  colours 
used  readily  penetrate  into  the  material,  in  fact, 
stain  the  canvas,  ■which  thus  preserves  the  grain 
and  textile  appearance  of  real  coloured  threads. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  work  on  the  subject 
treating  of  the  application  of  this  fabric  to  in- 
terior decoration,  and  giving  practical  lessons  in 
tapestry  painting  ■with  liquid  colour,  by  Julien 
Godon,  which  has  been  tran.slated  by  Mr.  B. 
BuoknaU,  architect.  The  translator's  note 
furnishes  a  clear  idea  of  the  invention,  and  Mr. 
Bucknall  quotes  Yiollet-le-Duc,  who  describes 
and  illustrates  these  wall  decorations  in  his 
charming  book,  "How  to  Build  a  House" 
(p.  251).  We  are  certainly  doubtful  of  the 
aesthetic  reasons  given  in  reply  to  Paul's  inquiry 
in  the  dialogue  referred  to.  If  Flemish  or 
GobeUn  tapestry  can  not  be  obtained  from  its 
great  price,  it  seems  to  us  no  good  reason  why 
painted  imitation  hangings  should  be  adopted, 
however  close  the  resemblance  may  be,  because 
they  can  be  had  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  wall  papers,  and  "less  than  upholstery 
hangings."  We  are  certainly  averse  to  all 
imitation  fabrics,  and  we  do  not  believe  good 
art  is  possible  so  long  as  men  can  closely 
copy  one  material  in  another,  to  sell  it 
at  a  lower  price.  The  docti-ine  is  certainly  not  a 
healthy  one,  for  it  tends  to  reduce  all  art  to  the 
level  of  a  manufacture,  and  moreover  it  is  dis- 
honest. The  painted  tapestry,  however,  is  not 
altogether  amenable  to  these  strictures.  Itisnot 
a  new  art ;  it  dates  as  far  back  as  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, for  it  appears  from  the  author  that  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  Rheims,  has  a  large  number  of 
painted  tapestries  which  date  from  that  period, 
and  to  ■which  M.  Vitet  first  drew  attention. 
"  The  hangings  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,"  says  that 
■writer,  "are  not  tapestries,  but  large  sheets  of 
painted  canvas,  intended  probably  to  be  copied 
by  weavers  of  tapestry.  These  hangings  were 
most  of  them  painted  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  The  drawing  is  free  and  bold,  the 
colours  laid  on  with  a  master  hand ;  they  are 
pictures  of  great  merit,  apart  from  historical 
interest  and  their  value  in  point  of  rarity  and 
singidarity."  Painted  tapestry  comes  down  to 
us  therefore  with  respectable  credentials ;  we 
cannot  strictly  caU  it  a  manufactured  imitation, 
for  it  is  more  than  that  ;  it  is  a  painting  on 
canvas,  though  somewhat  restricted  in  its  hand- 
ling to  the  textile  material  it  imitates.  The 
only  fear  we  have  is  that  the  handwork  will  be 
replaced  sooner  or  later  by  block  printing,  and 
then  all  art  wUl  have  vanished. 

The  material  has  unquestioned  advantages, 
the  painting  has  the  flat  tone  and  treatment 
required  of"  waU  painting,  the  cloths  can  be 
rolled  up  like  paper  hangings  when  required, 
and  their  non-conducting  nature  when  hung 
checks  condensation.  M.  Godon's  trea'ise  goes 
historically  into  the  employment  of  tapestry, 
from  ■B'hich,  had  we  space,  many  interesting 
facts  might  be  gleaned.  Quoting  M.  Dareel,  in 
his  essay  in  the  Gazette  rles  Beaux  Arts,  it  appears 
that  "  ■we  possess  no  examples  of  woven  tapestry 
of  earlier  date  than  the  14th  century,"  though 
the  art  of  producing  tissues  in  imitation  of 
paintings  has  existed  from  the  earliest  period. 
The  Babylonian  women  excelled  in  the  art,  and 
the  tapestries  of  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  are  spoKen  of  by  ancient  authors.  Homer 
mentions  embroideries  of  this  kind ;  Greece  and 
Rome  were  succeeded  by  the  artists  of  the  middle 
ages  when  ■woven  fabrics  adorned  the  churches 
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and  halls.  Paul  La  Croix  says  it  was  not 
till  the  12th  ccntiirj-,  after  the  return  from  the 
Crusades,  that  the  use  of  tapestry  obtained  in 
{he  castles.  Hangings  of  arras  enriched  many 
a  feudal  castle  haU,  upon  -which  the  ladies  de- 
picted stories  of  chivaby,  or  the  pious  legends  of 
saints.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  warjjs,  the 
SaTonnerie  and  other  looms,  are  explained  with 
some  detail ;  and  the  celebrated  tapestries  of 
Aix,  Angers,  Arras,  Auxerre,  Bayard,  Bayeaux, 
&c.,  are  briefly  described.  Speaking  of  the 
painted  tapestries,  the  revival  of  which  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  author's  work,  he  alludes  to 
the  diflieidty  of  manufacture  of  the  canvas, 
and  the  securing  of  colours,  which  must  be  at 
the  same  time  fast  and  brilliant.  These  have 
been  overcome  ;  the  canvas  called  "  Binant 
canvas,"  is  preferred,  being  woven  with  the 
yam,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  liquid 
colour.  This  canvas  may  be  had,  it  seems,  in 
twenty  varieties  of  texture,  as  square  stitch, 
fine  and  coarse  ribbed  reps,  gobelins,  &c.,  of 
great  -nddths;  it  is  fastened  on  a  stretcher, 
taking  care  not  to  strain  it  too  tight,  and 
to  preserve  the  straightness  of  the  texture. 
The  liquid  colours  are  applied  as  in  ordinary 
painting,  with  brushes  like  those  used  for 
oils,  and  colours  Kke  those  generally  used  in 
water-colour  dra-ndngs  ;  these  should  be  "fast." 
Other  requisites  are  necessary,  such  as  bottles 
for  keeping  the  liquid  colours,  paper  upon  wliich 
the  sketch  of  the  subject  is  made,  a  pricker,  and 
pounce  bag.  The  canvas  being  stretched  and 
placed  on  the  easel,  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  of 
the  same  size  is  fastened  on  it  by  pins,  and  the 
subject  is  sketched  in  with  a  charcoal  pencil 
lightly.  The  outlines  are  drawn  in  carefully, 
after  which  the  paper  is  taken  oif  the  canvas  and 
the  drawing  is  pricked  through  and  pounced, 
and  the  paper  is  then  removed  leaWng  the 
design  dotted  on  the  canvas,  which  is  afterwards 
lined  in  with  colours  of  a  suitable  kind  and  the 
colouring  commenced.  The  lessons  given  by  Mr. 
Godon  are  very  simple,  and  anyone  who  has 
drawn  in  water  or  oil  colours  coidd  easily  follow 
the  instructions.  Some  useful  hints  are  given 
touclung  the  contrast  and  juxtaposition  of  colours 
as  explained  more  f  idly  by  Chevreul  in  his  excel- 
lent work,  also  remarks  on  ornamental  borders.  The 
instructions  in  the  preparation  of  the  colours  are 
full  and  concise,  and  contain  scales  of  tints  for 
foliage,  sky,  tScc,  different  tones  being  used  in 
the  different  parts  to  produce  the  proper  grada- 
tion of  colour.  "O'e  are  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  coloured  example  given,  the  subject 
chosen  and  the  colouring  being  of  a  too  pictorial 
kind  to  suit  our  ideas  of  wall  decoration  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  a  better  example  has  not  been  chosen. 
Other  processes  of  tapestry  painting  are  pointed 
out,  such  as  albumen  painting  with  white  of  eggs 
as  the  medium,  oil  painting,  acid  painting,  kc. 
Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  process 
which  have  been  fuUy  discussed  in  M.  Godon's 
treatise.  We  can  only  say  that  these  painted 
hangings  may  be  rendered  accessory  to  decora- 
tive effect  where  mural  painting  cannot  be 
resorted  to,  and  in  certain  hands  may  become 
really  artistic  decoration.  M.  Godon's  work,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  subject  has  done  sertace, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
decorative  artist. 


MACES. 

AT  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  j\j-cha?o- 
logical  Association  at  Yarmouth  during 
the  recent  congress,  Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A., 
of  London,  read  a  paper  on  '*The  History  of 
Maces  and  their  Antiquity."  He  said  the  mace 
(massite  or  massi)  was  a  weapon  formerly  used 
both  in  battles  and  tournaments,  and  was  also 
the  common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who,  by 
the  tenui'c  of  their  office,  were  forbidden  to  use 
the  sword.  Maces  were  presumed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  sceptres,  a  name  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  latter  was  a  staff  or  rod  carried 
by  kings  or  rulers  as  an  emblem  of  power — 
sovereign  and  judicial.  It  was  considered  as  a 
holy  or  sacred  emblem ,  and  to  touch  the  sceptre 
was  to  make  the  most  solemn  of  all  objurations. 
The  mace  dated  from  the  very  highest  antiquity 
and  had  assiuned  various  forms,  that  of  a  pole,  a 
leaning  staff,  shepherd's  crook,  and  so  on  to  its 
present  shape.  Mr.  Lambert  then  enumerated 
the  dates  when  maces  were  presented  by  differ- 
ent kings  and  others  to  cities  and  towns,  and 
remarked  that  at  New  Romney  on  the  previous 
Thursday  he  had  seen  the  two  maces  borne  before 


the  corn  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  persons 
of  their  bailiffs  when  they  attended  at  Great 
Yarmouth  to  superintend  the  business  transacted 
annually  at  the  grand  mart  or  fair  for  the  sale  of 
herrings  which  was  granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  in  these  bailiffs  might  be  traced  the  fii'st 
municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  Borough  of  Yar- 
mouth, over  which  the  Cinque  Ports  continued 
the  prerogative  during  the  free  fair.  In  the  year 
1574  a  BUI  was  introduced  to  Parliament  to  enrol 
Yarmouth  as  a  Cinque  Port,  but  it  was  never 
properly  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1702  that  the  government  of  Yarmouth  was 
properly  settled,  under  Queen  Anne,  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  The  paper  next  dealt  more  particu- 
larly with  the  maces  of  the  Borough  of  Yannouth, 
of  which,  it  stated,  there  were  two  large  ones 
made  in  the  year  1690.  The  crowns  did  not  un- 
screw, and  were  of  the  ordinary  type  of  corpora- 
tion maces.  There  were  five  smaller  maces  for 
the  five  sergeants  at  mace.  Each  of  them  is 
seven  inches  long  with  the  arms  of  Yannouth, 
the  half  Hons  and  heiTings'  tails,  and  round  knobs 
at  the  base.  There  was  a  larger  one,  10  inches 
long,  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and 
a  more  modem  anchor  at  the  base.  This,  he  was 
informed,  was  the  Admiralty  mace.  The  silver 
gdt  mace,  six  inches  long,  was  the  Mayor's  em- 
blem of  power.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Charles  TI., 
that  king's  monogram,  and  four  shields,  the  lions 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  harp  of  Ireland, 
and  a  Star  of  the  Bath.  The  silver  Oar  was  of  a 
much  later  date — riz.,  1784 — and  bore  a  Latin 
inscription.  It  was  four  feet  in  length,  and  bore 
the  Royal  Arms,  the  arms  of  the  town,  and,  he 
was  told,  the  arms  of  Killett,  by  whom  it  was 
presented.  The  Sword  of  State  had  this  peculi- 
arity, that  it  bore  the  arms  of  Charles  II.,  but  in 
lieu  of  the  lion  of  Scotland  was  the  Tudor  ro.se. 
The  silver  monteith  was  a  punchbowl  made  in 
the  year  1698-9,  with  the  crown  to  insert  the 
wine  glasses  over  the  water  when  they  drank  the 
king's  health.  The  large  round  of  beef  dish,  or 
plum-pudding  dish, dated  1664,  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  George  Morse,  and  the  loving-cup  bore  the 
date  of  1737. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Daewen  Toyrs  Hall.— The  Fresfon  Herald, 
in  referring  to  the  visit  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse 
paid  Darwen  last  week,  to  examine  the  plans  in 
this  competition,  says  that  the  referee's  "deci- 
sion has  not  yet  been  made  known,  but  probably 
the  plan  bearing  the  motto  '1S79'  will  obtain 
the  first  prize  of  £100,  .and  the  one  bearing  the 
Shakespearian  motto  '  As  You  Like  It '  the 
second  prize  of  £60." 

Jaekow  Post-Office. — The  councillors  for  the 
above-named  place  finished,  last  week,  their 
inspection  of  plans  for  a  proposed  new  post- 
office,  submitted  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 
.£2.5.  The  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Robert 
Wardle,  architect,  North-street,  Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

WoLVEEHAitPTON. — In  a  limited  competition 
for  new  offices  and  premises  in  Darlington- 
street  for  the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company, 
designs  were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Veall, 
Fleeming,  Banks  and  Doubleday,  and  Johnson. 
That  of  the  former  was  selected  by  the  directors, 
and  a  contract  having  been  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the 
sum  of  £6,500,  the  works  are  now  commenced. 
The  buildings  are  situate  at  the  comer  of 
Darlington- street  and  Waterloo-road,  and  com- 
prise extensive  offices,  board-room,  show-rooms, 
warehouses,  and  work.shop,  together  with  a  resi- 
dence for  the  secretary,  and  two  shops  with 
dwellings  attached  to  be  let  at  a  rental.  The 
elevations  are  in  red  pressed  bricks  and  Grinshill 
stone. 


AUCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Cambrian  AKcn^EOLOGiCAL  Association. — On 
Monday  the  Welsh  archieologists  assembled  at 
WeLshpool  for  their  thirty-foiu-th  annual  meet- 
ing, the  inaugural  address  being  delivered  by  the 
president-elect,  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams- Wynn, 
M-P.  The  congress  occupies  the  whole  of  this 
week  in  excursions  into  the  surrounding  districts 
and  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The 
excursionists  on  Tuesday  proceeded  first  to  But- 
tington,  three  or  four  miles  from  head-quarters, 
to  note  the  site  of  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  a.d. 
894,  and  to  examine  the   church  and  a  remark- 


able font  there.  The  party  then  divided, 
section  one  proceeding  to  the  old  mill 
ford  over  the  Severn,  to  note  a  moat  and 
dyke  of  ancient  formation,  and  thence  along 
a  supposed  route  of  the  Romans  to  what  is  spoken 
of  as  an  ancient  fortress  on  the  Breiddon,  to  a 
British  camp  on  Cefn-y-Castell,  meeting  section 
two  at  Crewe-green,  the  second  party  ha^sTng  in 
the  meantime  examined  the  remains  of  Wattles- 
borough  Castle,  Alberbury  Church  and  Priory ; 
and  the  united  party,  after  meeting  at  Crewe- 
green,  jointly  inspecting  Llandrinio  Church  and 
the  site  of  Ystrad  Marchell  Abbey  {Strata  Mar- 
ccUtt).  Wednesday's  excursion  was  a  short  one, 
the  destination  being  Oowestry,  which  was 
reached  by  the  Cambrian  Railway,  and  the  chief 
objects  to  be  visited  being  the  church,  castle  and 
walls,  and  "RTiittington  Castle.  Thursday  was 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  immediately 
local  objects — Welshpool  parish  church,  Powis 
Castle,  camps  in  Powis  Castle  park,  &c. ,  and  an 
afternoon  drive  to  a  Roman  camp  at  Gaervawr, 
and  to  see  the  newly-restored  church  at  Guils- 
field.  To-day's  visit  is  a  lengthy  excursion  to 
Bwlch  Aeddan  camp,  Glawdd  Llesy  Dyke,  Cob- 
hani's-garden  (scene  of  his  captui'e),  and  camp 
on  Bromarth-hiU ;  and  then  to  examine  the  large 
church  at  the  village  of  Meifod,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle  (Mathraval  Castle),  and  Llanfair 
Church.  To-morrow  the  concluding  excursion 
will  extend  to  Montgomery  to  examine  the  castle 
and  the  church.  Evening  meetings  were  held 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  to-night. 

The  MoNMonTHSHiEE  Antiquaeian  Society 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Caerphilly  Castle, 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  President,  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  their  meeting  place,  which  was 
built  about  1270,  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  on  the  site 
of  a  palisaded  mound  previously  known  as  St. 
Genith.  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  tongue  of 
land  which  stretched  domi  from  the  west  between 
two  rivulets.  Two  or  thi-ee  transverse  cuts  were 
made  in  this,  leaving  a  block  of  land  on  which 
the  castle  was  constructed.  The  removed  earth 
was  used  for  a  dam,  keeping  up  a  lake  across  the 
valley  as  at  KenU worth.  Another  cut  was  made 
above  the  castle  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  land 
from  the  high  mound  behind,  so  as  to  form  an 
exercise  ground.  The  whole  construction  showed 
great  skill  and  peculiar  military  knowledge.  The 
architect  was  believed  to  be  Heniy  de  Erlington, 
who  built  Harlech  Castle,  a  very  similar  struc- 
ture, in  1280.  One  of  the  towers  leans,  and  a 
pecuKarity  of  the  whole  fabric  is,  that  to  this 
day  no  ivy  clings  to  the  waUs.  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
the  original  possessor  of  the  castle,  died  aged  23, 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  one  of  his 
sisters  and  heiresses  was  married  by  Hugh  de 
Despencer,  the  younger.  About  1316  Despencer 
made  great  alterations  in  the  castle  ;  he  widened 
the  banqueting  hall,  put  in  a  series  of  corbels, 
ornamented  the  i\-indows  mth  ogee  arches,  and 
made  a  grand  open  firejilace.  At  one  end  he 
added  state  apartments,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
series  of  kitchens  and  offices.  The  president  then 
escorted  the  members  on  a  tour  of  the  castle, 
pointing  out  the  several  features. 

WiLTSHIEE    AECHiEOLOGICAL     SOCIETY.    The 

annual  gathering  of  the  members  of  this  society 
commenced  on  'Tuesday  week  at  Marlborough. 
The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  Town-hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesburj-,  who  was  supported  by  the 
president  of  the  society.  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock,  Bart. , 
Rev.  Bryan  King,  and  others.  The  chaii-man 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  short  address, 
after  which  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected;  Lord  Edmund  Fitzm.aurice,  M.P., 
being  chosen  president  in  the  room  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  whose  term  of  office  expires.  After  a 
paper  on  Savemake  Forest  had  been  read  by 
Canon  Jackson,  the  members  visited  the  churches 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  borough,  and 
in  the  evening  the  anniversary  dinner  was  served 
in  the  Town-hall.  Later  on  there  was  a  conrcr- 
sazionc  at  Marlborough  College,  where  several 
papers  were  read.  On  Wednesday  the  members 
partook  of  Lord  Ailesbury's  hospitality  at  Saver- 
nake. 

A  system  of  tramway  lines  is  being  laid  down  in 
Derby.  'The  corporation  have  selected  as  the  rail 
that  patented  by  Barker,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  in  use  in  Manchester. 

The  town  council  of  Shrewsbury  have  resolved 
to  offer  a  premium  of  25  guineas  for  laying  out  a 
quantity  of  public  land  as  building  sites. 
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CoLCKESTEE. — A  new  soldiers'  tome  was 
opened  next  the  theatre,  in  Queen-street, 
Colchester,  on  Saturday  week.  The  entrance  is 
into  a  spacious  bar,  with  pitch-pine  and  marble 
fittings,  while  behind  are  the  Idtchen  and  out 
offices.  To  the  left  is  a  library,  at  present 
furnished  with  some  500  Tolumcs,  and  there  is 
also  a  coffee-room.  At  the  rear,  approached  by 
a  glass-covered  way,  and  also  by  a  passage  from 
the  street,  is  the  lecture-hall,  35ft.  by 
60ft.,  with  oj)en  roof  and  pitch-pine  fittings, 
and  adjoining  it  a  billiard-room  and  bath- 
room. On  the  fii-st-floor  are  reading  and 
^ame  rooms,  and  above  are  bedrooms. 
The  building'  has  a  Queen  Anne  front  next  the 
street,  with  moulded  brick  pediments  and  string- 
courses. It  has  been  converted  from  a  private 
house  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  Mr.  CI.  Gard-Pye,  of 
Colchester,  was  the  architect ;  Mr.  P.  Dupont 
the  contractor ;  and  the  decorations  were  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  G.  Rickword  and  Son. 

TTANiswoETn. — On  Wednesday  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Handsworth  was  laid.  The  edifice  will  be  in 
Perpendicular  style,  similar  to  some  of  the  old 
churches  in  the  district,  and  will  be  constructed 
of  stone  hewn  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
quarries  at  Bole  HiU.  The  roof  -nTll  be  of 
Broseley  tiles.  The  building  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
schools,  and  a  residence  for  the  priests  in  charge. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  between  £8,000 
and  £9,000.  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  M.  Dowhng,  Sheffield, 
has  the  building  contract. 

HooTON. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  which  has  been  built  at 
Hooton,  Cheshire,  was  opened  last  week.  The  style 
is  Early  Decorated.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  a 
chancel,  the  former  ha\'ing  an  open  roof  bordered 
with  pitch  pine  under  the  rafters,  and  divided 
into  panels,  and  the  latter  (the  chancel)  having 
a  semi-octagonal  apse,  and  vaidted  in  yellow 
Stourtou  stone.  There  is  also  a  side  chapel,  with 
a  semi-circular  apse,  and  oppcsite  to  this  there 
is  a  transept  containing  the  vestry  for  the  choir 
and  a  sacristy.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  of  Charing- 
cross,  London,  was  the  architect.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne. 

Ipswich. — Contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Michael, 
in  Upper  OrweU- street,  Ipswich,  will  shortly  be 
advertised  for.  The  works  will  comprise  part  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£2,000.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect,  of  Ips- 
wich, has  prepared  the  designs  for  the  new 
building.  The  same  gentleman  is  erecting  a 
parochial-room,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke, 
Ipswich,  Mr.  GladweU  being  the  contractor. 
Somersham  Chiurch,  a  small  structure  of  Perpen- 
dicular character,  and  about  five  miles  from 
Ipswich,  is  shortly  to  be  re-pewed  and  repaired, 
and  like  the  important  church  of  Bildestone,  is 
to  have  its  roofs  restored  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Bisshopp's  report.  Woolpit  Church  has  already 
been  reseated,  and  new  foundations  have  been 
put  to  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcades.  Mr.  SneU, 
of  Woolpit,  was  the  contractor  for  the  work, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect.  Wool- 
pit  chui'ch  is  interesting  as  having  the  only 
spire  in  High  Suffolk.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  built  of  brick  diuing  the  present  century. 

Ieost  Acton  Cinrncn. — The  restoration  of  Iron 
Acton  church,  which  was  begun  in  September, 
1878,  is  now  completed.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  £2,800.  The 
walls  have  been  made  strong,  and  partly  rebuilt; 
the  tower  has  been  opened  out,  so  as  to  form  a 
baptistry ;  the  east  window,  hidden  for  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  behind  a  wooden  panelling 
on  which  were  painted  the  figures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  holding  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  has  been 
once  more  brought  into  view  ;  and  two  galleries, 
erected  in  1791  and  1S23,  have  been  removed. 
The  original  oak  benches,  with  panels  of  deli- 
cately carved  linen  pattern,  have  been  disen- 
cumbered of  modem  additions ;  new  benches 
h.ave  been  worked  in  exact  correspondence  with 
them ;  the  roofs  have  aU  been  reset,  and  the 
ceiling  made  good  ;  a  ceiling,  with  oak  ribs  and 
elaborately  carved  bosses,  has  been  placed  in  the 


chancel,  which  has  also  been  fitted  with  oak 
stalls.  It  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
porch  (of  the  1 7th  centuiy)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church.  The  old  ashlar  work  has  been  used 
again  in  the  new  structure,  a  chamber  or  parvise 
having  been  added  to  serve  as  a  vestry. 

PiETON. — A  raising  dinner  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  erecting,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Hanscombe,  a  new  residence,  which 
is  to  replace  the  Moated  Grange,  Pirton,  on  the 
borders  of  Beds  and  Herts.  The  new  mansion 
is  situate  on  a  knoll  overlooking  its  predecessor, 
which  was  buUt  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
house  faces  the  south-east,  with  extensive  views 
from  tlii'ee  fronts.  From  the  inclosed  porch,  a 
spacious  hall  conducts  to  the  morning-room  and 
drawing-room,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  with  a  flower-room,  by  folding  doors. 
An  inner  hall  and  staircase,  22ft.  square,  and 
2oft.  high,  form  a  central  feature,  round  three 
sides  of  which  the  rooms  ali'eady  mentioned 
open  out.  The  staircase  is  open-timbered, 
broad,  and  easy  in  rise,  with  turned  and  carved 
balustrading,  and  with  paueUed  ceiling  above. 
The  main  wall  of  staircase,  and  the  garden 
entrance  and  passage,  demarcate  the  family 
rooms  and  domestic  ofiices.  The  kitchens, 
store-rooms,  and  pantiy,  are  planned  in  com- 
munication with  the  service  to  the  dining-room. 
Ou  the  first-floor  are  six  bedrooms,  two  dressing- 
rooms,  day  nursery,  with  large  oriel  window, 
bath-room,  linen-room,  &c.,  and  above,  good 
attics  and  lumber-rooms.  The  joiners'  work 
generally  is  pitch-pine  and  red  deal,  with  Van. 
couver  pine  in  panels,  all  stained  and  varnished, 
very  little  paint  being  used  internally.  Tlie 
mantelpieces  are  of  walnut  wood  and  various 
marbles  combined,  and  every  detail  throughout 
the  house  has  been  specially  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  stylo  is  Elizabethan.  The 
materials  are  Hitchin  red  bricks,  with  dressings 
of  a  blue-grey  vein  of  Bath  stone,  and  Brose- 
ley tUes.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  range 
of  stabling',  and  at  the  entrance  a  gate-lodge, 
all  cori'esponding  in  style.  The  general  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Twelvetrees,  of  Biggleswade ; 
the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  V.  Trubshawe ;  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  of  Bedford-row, 
London.  The  mantelpieces  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of  London . 
WiPpmo. — The  new  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Wapping,  was  opened  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  The  building  is  of  simple  con- 
struction, somewhat  resembUng  the  early  Roman 
basilica.  When  completed  it  will  cover  a  space 
118ft.  by  52ft.,  divided  into  nave  25ft.  6in. 
wide,  and  two  aisles  13ft.  Sin.  'wide  each,  by  two 
rows  of  Ionic  columns,  17ft.  Gin.  from  centre  to 
centre,  which  will  form  seven  bays  and  carry 
the  roof,  &c.  The  nave  is  covered  by  a  semi- 
circular barrel  roof,  and  the  aisles  -with  flat 
roofs  are  deeply  coffered  and  executed  in  fij. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  25ft.  Gin.,  the 
height  to  the  ceUing  of  the  aisles  29ft.,  to  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  over  nave  42ft.  The  church 
is  lighted  by  a  large  circular  -window  in  the  west 
end  of  nave  16ft.  in  diameter,  and  by  windows 
in  the  aisles  18ft.  above  the  floor  line.  The 
materials  used  are  white  bricks,  with  a  dado  of 
red  and  yellow  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  columns, 
strings,  &c. ,  and  a  wood  brick  floor  inside  ;  and 
in  the  exterior  stock  bricks  and  Portland  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  covered  with  speciallv 
made  Roman  tiles.  The  cost  of  what  has  been 
now  built  was  £i,150.  Mr.  Francis  W.  Tasker, 
of  John-street,  Bedford-row,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Albert  Works,  Lambeth, 
is  the  contractor.  On  the  sanctuary  wall  is  a 
large  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Mr.  Bower. 
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CHIPS. 

A  lady  at  Florence  has  just  presented  to  the 
Swedenborgian  Church  at  Kensington,  three  l>os 
relievo  sculptures  by  Flaxman — in  fact,  the  very 
works  submitted  on  his  election  as  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician. Flaxman  himself  was  a  member  of  what 
is  called  the  New  Chuich. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  chapel  and  school- 
room for  the  Primitive  Methodists  was  laid  at 
South  Normanton,  near  Derby,  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  will  be 
£1,100,  and  the  chapel  will  seat  450  persons. 

The  burial  board  of  Llandiloes  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Meredith,  amounting  to  £1,385,  for 
the  erection  of  chapels,  walls,  and  outbuildings  at 
the  new  cemetery.  This  was  the  lowest  tender; 
the  highest  was  £1,750,  and  was  sent  in  by  Mr. 
WilUams. 


More  than   Fifty  Thousand  Eeplies   and 

Letters  on  subjects  of  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  durine 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISU  MECII.VNIC  AND  WORLU 
OF  SCIENtE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Autliorities  of  the  dav.  Thousands  of 
original  artieli 


mhi-acinE  almost  every  subject 
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EncEn-ED.— B.  of  H.— A.  andC— D.  and  E.— M.  and  Co. 
— S.  and'W.-B.  V.  B.  Co.— T.  E.  and  Son.— B.  of  E. 
-J.  L.  G. 

Sabbina.  (No.)— J.J.M.  (It  is  rather  dlfncult  to  advise 
you.  Are  you  an  architect  ?  If  so,  and  your  father  has 
simply  offered  to  cany  out  your  designs,  you  have  a 
right  to  demand  payment  on  the  usual  scale,  whether 
they  are  executed  or  not ;  but  if,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  you  and  your  father  together,  as  builders,  have 
simply  prepared  estimates  for  a  job  which  has  not  been 
canied  out,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  have  any  claira 
at  all.  You  had  better  consult  a  local  sohcitor.)— A.  B. 
{.\11  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

("We  regret  'we  are  again  obliged  to  postpone  our  review. 
"SVe  trust  to  insert  it  next  week,  and  soon  after  to  pub- 
lish our  award.) — A.  E.  T.  Fkench.  (Drawing received 
too  late.) 

Dfi-vwiyGS  EECErvED. — F.  L.,  W.  Bros,  and  Beck,  B.  and 
C.  with  thanks,  E.  F.  B. 


C0ms}j0nlrtnct 


hi"t:.l  BORorcH  asylum  competi- 
tion. 

SiK, — I  note  in  your  critique  on  the  plans  for 
the  above  you  say  that  the  competitors  **  Argus," 
and  '*  Lucidus  Ordo,"  have  sent  in  explanatory 
notes  calling  attention  to  mistakes,  and  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  report,  &o. 
Can  anyone  inform  me  whether  these  notes  were 
sent  in  along  with  the  plans,  'viz.,  on  the  2l8t 
July,  or  some  time  subsequent,  as  in  the  latter 
case  I  should  hardly  consider  their  admission 
fair. — I  am,  &c..  Act  on  the  Souaee. 

HuU,  August  27. 


Sib, — In  your  review  last  week  of  the  Hull 
Borough  Asylum  Corai^etition,  you  state  that 
one  of  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  jus- 
tices is  a  recreation-hall.  This  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  because  there  is  not  in  the  requirements 
issued  by  the  committee  one  required,  although 
the  author  of  No.  1  in  your  list  may  have  not 
forgotten.  He  like  many  others  (myself  for  one) 
did  think  of  such  a  requirement ;  but,  owing 
to  the  instructions  given,  which  stated  the  prin- 
cipal requirements,  a  recreation-haU  not  being 
mentioned,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  intention  of  the  committee  would  be  to 
utilise  the  dining-halls  for  that  purpose. — I 
am,  &c., 

Durham,  August  26.  A  Comtetitoe. 


competition  for  suburban  mission 

CHURCH. 

SiK, — Your  correspondent  "Observer"  iu  last 
week's    issue,    thought    it   necessai'y    to   warn 
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intending  competitors  that  the  son  of  tho  vicar 
of  the  mother  church  was  an  architect,  and  did 
me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me  by  name.  The 
allegation  is  con-ect,  but  inasmuch  as  my  name 
and  address  are  on  the  plan  of  the  site  issued  to 
competitors  (some  six  or  seven  in  number)  need  I 
say  that  the  warning  is  \umecessary,  and  that  I 
am  not  one  of  tliat  number ;  and  may  I  add  that 
if  my  advice  to  the  Building  Committee  be  fol- 
lowed— though  for  so  small  a  matter — an  archi- 
tect unconnected  in  every  way  with  those 
interested  in,  and  acquainted  with  Chiu-ch  work, 
win  be  called  in  to  decide  the  competition. — I 
am,  &c.,  Wir.  Henet  Powell. 

18,    Mecklenburgh  -  square,    London,  W.C., 
Aug.  23rd. 


ST.  NICHOLAS'  CHtrRCH,  GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 

Sib, — I  perceive  by  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ArchsEological  Congress  at  Yarmouth 
that  Mr.  Brock — who  calls  himself  my  profes- 
sional brother,  b>it  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  as  I  shoidd  like  to  do — made  some 
comments  not  only  upon  the  work  of  restoration 
which  I  have  carried  out  at  St.  Nicholas'  Chiu'ch, 
Great  Yarmouth — and  which  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend if  need  be — but  upon  other  (said  to  be  pro- 
posed, but  as  yet  unexecuted)  works,  which 
he  not  unnaturally  supposed  have  had  some 
sanction  or  authority  of  mine.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  inform  Mr.  Brock,  through  your  pages,  that, 
though  I  had  the  conduct  of  all  that  was  earned 
out  at  that  church  diuing  the  incumbency  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Nevill,  now  Archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
since  then  I  have  been  refused  the  same  control 
and  when  some  splendid  glass  by  Messrs.  Morris 
was  removed  from  the  tracery  of  the  east  win- 
dow, contrary  to  my  advice,  and  the  whole  of 
that  window  filled  with  other  glazing  about 
which  I  was  not  considted,  I  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee to  resign  my  position  as  their  arcliitect. 
lam,  therefore,  guiltless  of  any  fiu-ther  designs 
upon  the  fabric. — I  am,  &c. , 

John  P.  Seddon. 

P.S. — Although  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  once  reported 
on  the  condition  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  his 
report  was  not  acted  upon,  but  the  work  placed 
in  my  hands  instead  of  his,  so  that  I  cannot  be 
said  to  have  "succeeded"  that  eminent  man, 
as  elsewhere  in  your  report  I  am  described  to 
have  done. 


FONT  COVERS. 

SrE, — At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  I 
contributed  a  note  to  "  Our  Commonplace 
Column"  on  the  development  during  the  llth 
and  1.5th  centuries  of  the  fashion  of  adding 
wooden  canopies  to  fonts.  To  the  examples  of 
covers  then  given  (in  issue  for  Jan.  31,  p.  133  of 
last  vol.),  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  and  place 
on  record  brief  notices  of  a  few  others  seen  diu-ing 
the  recent  Congress,  in  East  Anglia,  of  the 
British  Archteological  Association .  Compilers  of 
architectural  dictionaries  and  encyclopfedias  seem 
to  follow  doggedly  in  their  predecessors'  steps  in 
the  enimieration  of  instances,  and  it  may  at  least 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  a  somewhat  wider 
field  from  which  to  select.  Although  many 
were  destroyed  during  Dowson's  ^Hsitations  of 
1643-4,  in  no  part  of  England  are  specimens  of 
this  detail  of  church  decorative  furniture  so  ela- 
borate, so  numerous,  and  so  varied  as  in  the 
Ea,stem  Counties. 

The  finest  example  of  a  font  cover  seen 
during  the  nine  days'  Congress  was  that  at  Salle, 
near  Cawston.  It  is  a  lofty  octagonal  structure, 
bmlt  up  upon  a  solid  lid  as  a  scries  of  narrow 
oak  rafters  set  vertically,  with  the  flat  sides  next 
each  other  at  2in.  distance,  from  each  angle 
towards  the  centre  of  the  font.  These  strips  of 
wood  are  connected  with  each  other  by  Perpen- 
dicular tracery,  and  the  whole  composition  dimi- 
nishes by  regular  stages  marked  by  sets  off 
of  miniature  buttresses  to  a  richly-crocketed 
finial.  The  open  lattice-work,  the  numerous 
pinnacles,  the  cuspings,  crocketings,  and  raul- 
lions,  all  delicately  but  shallowly  carved  from  the 
soUd,  would  have,  but  for  the  large  scale,  all 
the  effect  of  fretwork.  The  most  singular  fea- 
ture of  this  cover  is  the  mode  in  which  access  to 
the  font  is  provided.  Instead  of  opening  trip- 
tychwise,  it  is  suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  huge 
beam,  which  projects  most  awkwardly  from  an 
open  ringers'  gallery  in  the  tower  arch.  Beam, 
gallery,  and  cover  are  coeval  in  date,  probably 
1460,  are  carved  in  similar  style,  and  the  two 
latter  are  stiU  adorned  with  tarnished  gilding 


and     faded    spiral    lines    and    spots    of    many 
colours. 

At  Cawston  the  cover  is  much  later  in  cha- 
racter. Of  large  dimensions,  it  fits  the  font  like 
the  lid  of  a  coffee-pot,  and  diminishes  to  an  ogee 
cap,  on  wliich  is  a  carved  wooden  dove,  by  two 
abrupt  sets-off,  in  evident  parallelism  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  font  bowl  from  its  stem.  The 
siu-face  is  panelled  with  debased  Gothic  mould- 
ings, and  the  general  effect  in  outhne  as  well 
as  detail  is  harmonious  with  the  font.  One  of 
the  few  features  not  obliteratedf  rom  Somerleyton 
Chiu-ch,  near  Lowestoft,  during  its  rebuilding 
twenty  years  ago,  is  the  excellent  Elizabethan 
font-cover. 

The  font-covers  seen  at  Norwich  were  almost 
all  of  post-Reformation  date.  That  at  St.  Peter's 
Mancroft,  is  a  baldacchino  rather  than  a  cover  ; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  columns  of  Late  Per- 
pendicular character,  inclosing  the  font  as  in  a 
baptistry ;  the  canopy,  which  was  an  Elizabethan 
addition,  was  removed  about  five-and-thirty 
years  ago.  A  better  known  example  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  oft-illustrated  example 
at  Trunch,  near  Cromer.  That  at  St.  Stephen's 
is  of  iron,  now  gilded,  and  consists  of  eight 
eagles'  necks,  held  together  by  a  ring  beneath 
the  heads,  so  as  to  form  an  open  canopy,  of  good 
outline ;  above  is  an  eagle,  apparently  a  modem 
addition.  At  St.  Gregory's  is  one  of  similar 
character,  but  of  wood,  and  better  executed  ; 
the  birds'  necks  are  covered  with  free  Renais- 
sance decorations,  m  patterns  executed  In  low 
relief.  In  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  at 
Tliorne,  and  St.  Etheldred,  there  are  plain 
Ehzabethan  covers ;  and  at  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
much  later  one,  quite  Carolvian. 

The  font  coverings  of  Southwold  and  Gorleston 
were  broken  down  by  the  fanatic  Jessope,  during 
his  visitation  of  East  Anglia,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  journal,  and  this,  in  the  former  case,  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  was  doubtless  equal 
in  character  to  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
church,  and  that  is  unsurpassed  in  elaboration 
of  carving  and  colour  decoration  on  the  Eastern 
coast. 

Several  examples  of  covers  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Ipswich,  including  those  at  St. 
Mary-le-Tower  and  St.  Matthew  ;  they  are  all 
of  wood,  not  very  large,  and  of  the  usual  Per- 
pendicular character. — I  am,  &c. , 

E.  W.  P. 

MANSION  AT  FEITTON. 

SiE, — In  yoiu'  issue  of  the  1.5th  iast.,  on  p.  183,  I 
observe  a  casual  reference  to  ray  house  here  as 
having  been  built  from  Mr.  JeckyU's  designs.  I 
think  it  just  to  the  architect  who  was  really 
responsible  for  the  work  to  correct  this.  The  first 
plans  for  the  alterations  and  additions  which  I  pro- 
posed to  make  to  the  house  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Jeckyll,  but  they  were  not  completed  before 
his  illness  deprived  me  of  his  services.  They  were 
then  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Z.  King,  of  Victoria- 
street,  who  proposed  the  arrangements  and  designs 
which  were  finally  adopted,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence. — I  am,  &c., 
H.  E.  Buxton. 

Fritton,  Yarmouth,  August  22. 


CHIPS. 

On  Monday  the  comer  stone  of  a  chancel  was 
laid,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  church  at  Bagnall, 
a  little  village  situated  on  one  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Potteries.  The  church, 
which  was  built  about  40  years  ago,  and,  it  is  said, 
replaced  a  Saxon  edifice,  at  present  consists  merely 
of  a  nave  and  tower,  not  even  possessing  a  vestry, 
and  is  moreover  a  diminutive  building.  A  chancel, 
21ft.  by  16ft.,  is  to  be  built,  and  the  nave  will  be 
lengthened  about  6ft.  A  vestry  and  a  baptistry 
are  also  to  be  added,  and  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  choir  and  organ  in  the  new  chancel.  The 
cost  of  the  ijresent  alterations  will  be  about  ,£500. 
The  chancel,  which  will  be  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  like  the  nave,  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Beard- 
more,  sen.,  of  Hanley,  and  Mr.  H.  Goldsti'aw,  of 
Wetley  Rocks,  is  the  builder. 

About  150  large  villas  have  been  erected  near  the 
Sidcup  statiou  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  Mr. 
George  Hawkins  was  the  builder. 

It  lias  been  decided  to  inclose  the  new  organ  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  by  a  carved  wooden  screen  to 
be  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  E.A. 

The  Bilston  to^vn  commissioners  have  reduced 
the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Lloyd,  by  £60  per 
annum,  in  consideration  of  allowing  him  to  under- 
take private  work. 


5Iuttrc0mmunicati0n. 


QU£STJOXS. 

[5874.]— Apportionment  of  the  Cost  of  Build- 
ing Party  Walls.— I  will  be  much  obliged  by  your- 
self or  any  correspondent  favouring  me  with  your  opinion 
or  refeiring;  me  to  any  decision  bearing'  on  a  similar  case 
to  the  following  : — A  and  B  have  recently  built  a  house, 
each  of  them  contiguously,  on  a  plot  of  land,  in  conformity 
with  general  block-plan  and  elevation,  and  subject  to  a 
stipulation  that  whoever  built  his  house  first  would  be 
entitled  to  repayment  of  one  half  of  the  expense  of  build- 
ing the  party  waUs.  A  has  built  his  house  first,  and  also 
the  party  walls,  with  fireplaces,  tc,  on  B's  side  of  it, 
according  to  a  plan  supplied  by  B,  and  also  built  a  pro- 
jection of  about  ISin.    as   sketch,  in  conformity   with 


general  plan  and  elevation,  said  projection  being  also 
shown  on  plan  and  elevation  supplied  by  B.  B  now 
declines  to  pay  more  than  for  cost  of  building"  the  one  half  of 
this  projection,  and  A  contends  that  although  no  specific 
agreement  was  made  as  to  this,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
repaid  for  the  cost  of  building  tbe  whole  of  the  projection, 
as  B  gets  all  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  increased  depth  or 
accommodation  in  his  house. — A's  Surveyor. 

[5875.]— Surveyor's  Charg-es— T  was  employed  to 
lay  out  a  small  estate  for  building,  and  to  apply  to  the 
Meti-opolitan  Board  for  their  approval  of  the  plans,  which 
I  obtained.  I  then  let  the  land  to  a  builder  at  a  ground 
rent  of  £280  per  annum.  I  shall  be  obhged  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News,  who  have  had  experience 
with  building  estates,  will  inform  me  what  would  be  a  fair 
and  reasonable  charge  for  my  services, — Bciluixg  Sue- 

VEYOR. 

[5S76.]— Circular  Brickwork.— "Would  someone 
kindly  explain  the  following :— On  page  14  of  •*  Quan- 
tities," by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  I  find  the  following 
respecting  circular  brickwork : — "  Circular  and  semi- 
ciiculai-  works  are  indicated  as  such  in  the  dimension 
book  and  the  diameter  figured  inside.  Thus,  where  the 
item  is  a  cube  the  depth  or  height  is  placed  under,  thus — 

2' 6' 
10'  0 '  1  ID'  7  I  cube  brickwork  to  circular  chimney. 
Now,  the  following  are  my  dilemmas— 1st.  Would  not  a 
circular  chimney  2'  6'  diameter  be  equal  in  area  to  a 
square  figure  of  2'  3 '  sides ;  if  so,  the  total  amounts  to 
65'  11 ' !  2nd.  How  could  a  chimney  2'  6  diameter  contain 
the  very  small  area  of  l-964285714ft.,  considering  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  a  square  figure  of  which  the  sides 
are  1'  5"  respectively !— Harry  Elmitt. 

[5S77.]  —  Hip  Rafter  and  Half-Timbered 
"Work. — Can  any  reader  give  me  a  simple  rule  for  find- 
ing the  scantlings  of  hip  rafters  of  a  given  length  ?  Also, 
what  is  considered  a  fair-  price  per  foot  cube  for  half-tim- 
bered work,  the  ground  floor  portion  being  entirely  of 
brick !— P. 

[5S78.]— Large  Churches.— Can  any  reader  inform 
me  where  I  could  obtain  a  list  of  the  English  psirisb. 
churches  which  woidd  give  internal  areas  I  Great  Yar- 
mouth and  Coventry  are  stated  to  be  the  largest.  Is  this 
correct?— J.  "W".  C. 

[5879.]- Ligrhts. — lam  about  to  build  some  cottages 
on  a  piece  of  ground,  one  side  of  trhich  is  bounded  by  a 
dwelUng  house  which  has  two  small  bedroom  windows 
(more  than  21  years  old)  overlooking  the  ground.  Will 
some  one  kindly  state  T\hat  distance  from  the  windows  I 
must  biiild  so  as  not  to  legally  obstruct  the  light  1  I 
thought  of  making  an  open  passage  3ft.  Gin.  wide  between. 
Would  that  be  siifficient  I  Both  windows  are  nearly  as 
high  as  the  eaves  of  ray  cottages  will  be.  — G. 

[5880.]— Architect,  Builder  and  Client.— An 
architect,  after  ha\-ing  given  his  final  certificate,  finds 
that  the  lap  of  the  slates  is  insufficient.  He  had  pre- 
viously drawn  contractor's  attention  to  the  defect,  but  the 
fact  escaped  his  memory  when  certifying  at  the  close.  A 
short  time  afterwards  the  architect  was  reminded  of  his 
omission  by  a  complaint  that  rain  was  being  driven 
under  the  slates  and  was  injuring  the  ceilings.  The  archi- 
tect immediately  wrote  to  the  chent,  withdrawing  his  cer- 
tificate, and  cautioning  him  not  to  pay  the  balance  to  con- 
ti'actor  tillroof  should  be  re-covered,  the  balance  in  client's 
hands  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  1.  Could  con- 
tractor insist  on  receiving  said  balance,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  it  too  late  for  the  architect  to  attempt  to  make  con- 
tractor carry  out  the  specification  or  consent  to  have  the 
value  of  the  work  kept  back  ?  2.  How  fur  would  it  com- 
plicate an  answer  to  the  foregoing  if  the  contractor  became 
bankrupt  after  said  final  certificate  was  given,  and  in- 
cluded in  his  list  of  assets  given  to  the  court  the  amount  of 
said  certificate !  3.  The  contractor  being  in  bankruptcy 
and  unable  to  carry  out  the  works,  tho  architect  sends 
another  buildei"  and  has  them  done.  Ghent  being  noticed 
by  contractor's  attorney,  refuses  to  pay  second  builder 
sent  by  architect.  Can  architect  be  made  liable  J  4.  If  a 
certain  part  of  slating  which  was  specified  to  get  4in.  lap 
oidv  srets  3in.,  and  if  in  the  architect's  judgment  3in.  is  suffi- 
cient (for  the  out  offices)  and  for  that  he  gives  his  certificate 
to  contractor,  can  client  insist  on  getting  the  roof  re-slated 
wiUi  4in.  lap  and  deduct  from  architect's  fees  the  cost  of 
same?— Heshiccs. 


JiEFLIHS. 

[5864.]- Partitions— "  G.  P.  B.*'  says  that  lath-and- 
plaster  partitions  are  objectionable  on  account  of  sound 
penetrating  from  one  room  to  another.  A  good  way  of 
preventing  this  is  to  latli-and-plaster  between  the  quar- 
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tering.  Fillets  should  be  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  quar- 
tering to  receive  the  laths,  on  %vbich  a  coating-  of  coarse 
stuff  is,  of  course,  all  that  is  necessary'.— C.  F.  M. 

[5S70.]— Domes.— I  can  offer  *'X.  Y.  Z."  my  o-mi 
opinions  as  t<i  the  method  of  determining-  and  construct- 
ing domes.  1st.  Cbain  bonds  should  not  be  required  in 
any  dome  constructed  on  scientific  principles  or  otherwise 
propei'ly  equilibriated.  A  dome  not  built  in  equilibrium 
would  never  sleep,  but  incessantly  strain  on  whatever  tied 
or  hooped  it  round,  and,  besides,  unless  the  tie  be  outside 
it  cannot  well  perform  its  duty,  and  if  so  then  it  must 
either  cause  the  masonry  to  have  to  be  weakened  and  cut 
away  for  it,  or  else  it  must  be  exposed,  or  it  must  be  in  the 
joints  where  it  cannot  do  its  duty  but  would  tend  to 
oxidise  and  split  tlie  stone.  Tie  rods  would  be  inad- 
missible, because  between  them  would  be  weak  places, 
and  they  would  have  to  go  through  the  stone,  and  if  many 
would  split  it  at  many  places,  and  when  the  iron  had 
perished  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  without  disturb- 
ing the  masonry.  If  any  stiain  were  taken  the  relaxation 
would  allow  the  work  to  give  way,  and,  besides,  they 
would  not  look  well.  I  am  aware  that  Brunelleschi  used 
bond  in  his  cupola,  but  if  his  masonry  was  good  I  can 
imagine  no  advantage  he  gained  by  so  doing,  but  our 
days  are  more  scientific  than  his  were.  If  a  dome  be 
designed  in  equilibrium  it  may  be  built  any  size  which 
will  not  cause  a  weight  so  great  as  to  crush  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  built.  If  a  dome  were  to  be  hemispherical  it 
would  most  assuredly  fall,  but  there  will  be  in  eveiy  case 
a  ciu*ve  and  one  curve  only,  which  will  be  in  equilibrium, 
and  as  I  imagine  that  if  "X.  Y.  Z."  really  has  a  dome  to 
build  he  wdl  require  much  more  practical  knowledge  than 
I  coidd  give  him  in  a  letter  without  going  to  a  great 
length,  I  should  be  agreeable  to  arrange  to  correspond 
diiect  or  meet  hiro  as  most  convenient  if  he  will  give  his 
name  and  address.  Of  couise,  I  should  expect  a  con- 
sideration in  return.— Heney  Ambrose,  15,  Upper  Park- 
fields,  Putney,  S.W. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Close  to  the  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body,  in  the  Royal  Exchange  avenue,  there  is  in 
course  of  erection  adrinking-fountaiu,  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Edmeston,  architect,  and  consisting  of  a 
base  and  pedestal  in  red  and  grey  polished  granite 
of  varied  tints,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  3ft.  6in. 
There  are  foui-  basins,  facing  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  respectively.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
fountain  consists  of  a  canopy  in  bronze,  resting 
upon  double  columns  at  each  of  the  foui-  angles, 
surmounted  by  enriched  capitals.  An  oruamental 
turret  rises  above  the  canopy  ;  the  extreme  height 
of  the  fountain,  including  the  base  and  pedestal, 
being  about  16ft.  The  statuary  within  the  columns 
under  the  canopy  consists  of  a  full-sized  seated 
figure  of  a  female,  with  a  child  on  her  knee,  and 
designated  "Charity."  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Dalon,  sculptor,  of  Chelsea.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
fountain  is  estimated  at  £1,500,  the  expense  of  the 
statuary  alone  being  £300. 

HiGHGATE  Ceheteey.  —  A  very  large  and 
elaborate  monument,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
architect,  has  just  been  erected  in  Mr.  Julius  Bur's 
mausoleum,  Highgate  Cemetery,  to  the  memory  of 
his  only  daughter.  The  design  is  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Standing  on  two  steps  in  St.  Ann's  marble 
is  a  moulded  base,  on  which  stands  a  sarcophagus, 
in  which  will  be  placed  the  coffin.  On  this  will  be 
a  group  in  statuary  marble,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  A.R.A.,  representing  an 
angel  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  departed  ;  around 
this  is  a  recessed  arch  with  jambs  and  carved 
angels  in  spandrels.  On  either  side  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  a  pedestal,  supporting  a  square 
column  and  pilaster,  fluted  and  carved  capitals. 
Over  these  is  a  bold  entablature,  in  the  frieze  of 
which,  and  over  group,  are  a  number  of  cherubs 
holding  a  ribbon.  The  material  is  Sicilian  marble, 
and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Terry, 
architectural  sculptor,  Lambeth-road,  who  is  also 
preparing  au  elaborate  marble  floor  for  the  mauso- 
leum. A  bronze  gate,  from  the  design  of 
the  above  architect,  carved  by  Mr.  Brindley,  and 
cast  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Pimlico,  has  recently  been 
hung  in  position. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Aldekshot. — A  Local  Government  Board  mquiry 
was  held  at  Aldershot  on  Wednesday  week,  before 
Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  with  reference  to  an  appli- 
cation from  the  local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£2,000  for  works  of  sewerage.  North-town  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  as  a  place 
where  sewerage  works  had  been  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  £551,  included  in  the  sum  sought  to  be 
borrowed,  and  the  inspector  stated  that  the  local 
board  could  not  possibly  borrow  a  sum  of  moneywhich 
had  already  been  paid.  On  Redan-hill  being  men- 
tioned as  a  district  where  it  is  intended  to  carry 
out  sewering,  Mr.  Trimmer,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
a  private  road  with  which  it  would  interfere.  The 
inspector  replied  that  if  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
park  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  it  for 
sewerage  purposes,  the  Public  Health  Act  gave 
power  to  do  so,  providing  that  any  damage  done 
was  paid  for. 

Keith,  N.B. — A  new  water  supply  was  turned 
on  by  the  local  authority  last  week  to  the  burgh  of 


Keith.  The  water  is  2h  miles  from  the  town,  and 
is  supplied  by  gravitation  from  springs  between 
two  hills  known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Glacks  of 
Balloch.  Mr.  Willet,  C.E.,  of  Aberdeen,  was  the 
engineer.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Inverness,  carried  out  the 
works  at  a  cost  of  £1,985.  The  pipes  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  D.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  for 
£2,097.  The  total  expense  has  been  about  £5,000. 
The  reservoir  holds  82,000  gallons  of  water,  and  a 
supply  of  110  gallons  per  minute  can  be  furnished 
in  the  town. 

MiLTOX-NEXT-SiTTlNGBOUBNE.— On  "Wednesday 
week  Major  TuUoch,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  au  in- 
quiry at  Milton  respecting  the  application  of  the 
improvement  commissioners  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£5,000  for  works  of  water  supply  and  £5,000  for 
sewerage  and  paving.  After  a  long  investigation 
the  inspector  said  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  so  peculiar  that  he  would  take  the  unusual 
course  of  offering  a  few  words  of  advice.  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  erect  waterworks  at  Milton,  with 
the  mains  of  the  Sittingbourne  local  board  passing 
by  at  their  doors.  The  latter  works,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £7,000,  could  supply  them  admirably,  aud 
had  a  pressure  which  the  Milton  works  could  not 
have.  He  recommended  that  the  Milton  commis- 
sioners should,  if  possible,  acquire  a  joint  interest 
in  the  waterworks  of  Sittingbourne,  and  that  from 
the  point  of  connection  with  Milton  they  should 
enjoy  privileges  and  bear  the  liabilities  according  to 
the  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  each  parish  using 
the  water.  Failing  that  he  advised  a  separate 
supply  for  Milton. 

Sanitary  Congbess. — The  Sanitary  Congress 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  will  this  year  be  held  at  Croydon.  Dr. 
Richardson,  F.R.S.,  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President.  The  Congress  is  divided  into  three 
sections, — viz.: — Section  1. — Sanitary  Science  and 
Preventive  Medicine  ;  president,  Alfred  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  London,  J. P.  Section  2. — Engineering  and 
Sanitaiy  Construction  ;  president,  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Section  3. -Meteoro- 
logy and  Geologj' ;  president,  G.  J.  Symons, 
F.R.S.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
one  or  more  lectures,  one  of  which  will  be  dehvered 
by  Professor  Corfleld,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Th^vsies  Havex.— One  of  the  main  provisions 
stipulated  by  the  Privy  Council  for  a  cattle  landing 
station  is  that  it  shall  possess  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  water.  In  this  essential  the  Thames  Haven 
foreign  cattle  landing  station  has  been  greatly 
deficient  for  some  years  past,  but  at  length  an 
excellent  supply  has  been  secured.  The  company 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Barus 
Kinsey,  C.E.,  of  Southwark- street,  London,  to 
investigate,  and  that  gentleman  having  reported 
favourable',  boring  was  commenced  in  February, 
1877,  by  Messrs.  S.  F.  Baker  and  Sons,  as  con- 
tractors. The  boring  was  started  with  a  diameter 
of  IGin.,  and  was  carried  down  through  €lay,  ooze, 
and  sand  to  a  depth  of  7Sft.  Sin.  It  was  lined  with 
cast-iron  pipes  16in.  in  diameter,  and  at  the  above 
depth  the  water  was  tested  and  was  found  to 
contain  the  large  quantity  of  3,367  grains 
of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  with  333  grains  of 
volatile  organic  matter  and  1,190  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  boring  then  proceeded  through 
sand  and  clay  in  veins,  and  at  90ft.  6in.  from  the 
surface  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  was  reduced  to 
9in.  At  122ft.  Gin.  an  analysis  of  the  water 
showed  481 '33  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon, 
6G'60  grains  of  volatile  organic  matter,  and  347'Gl 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Proceeding  still 
through  alternations  of  several  varieties  of  sand  and 
clay,  the  boriug  reached  a  depth  of  157ft.,  where 
dark  sand  aud  pebbles  with  shells,  forming  the 
basement  bed  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds, 
were  encountered.  Thence  the  boring  passed 
through  more  sand  and  clay  to  a  depth  of  26Sft., 
where  a  bed  of  green-coated  flints  was  reached, 
forming  the  basement  bed  of  the  Thanet  sauds. 
Beneath  this  came  chalk,  into  which  the  tubing  was 
carried  for  a  depth  of  40ft.,  from  which  point  the 
work  was  continued  in  opeu  boring  6iu.  in  diameter 
to  360ft.,  where  flint  water-beariug  veins  were 
met  with.  Here  the  solid  matters  had  become 
reduced  to  43  grains  per  gallon,  the  volatile  organic 
matter  to  1"95  grains,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  to 
17'32  grains.  Several  varieties  of  chalk  and  flint 
veins  were  then  passed  on  the  way  do\vn  to  572ft., 
at  which  point  au  ample  supply  of  excellent  water 
was  obtained.  The  analysis  here  showed  solids 
43'76  grains  per  gallon,  volatile  organic  matter  -20 
grains,  and  chloride  of  sodium  IG'SS  grains,  the 
water  having  a  hardness  before  boiling  of  9-3deg., 
and  of  5*7deg.  after  boiling.  Albuminoid  ammonia 
was  entirely  absent.  A  supply  of  26,000  gallons 
per  day  is  at  present  obtained,  but  this  supply  can 
be  increased  with  the  present  machinery  if  required. 

The  Loxdox  "Watek  Supply.— Dr.  Farr  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  having  fully  investigated  the 
metropolitan  water-supply,  and  the  terms  for  the 
public  pm'chase  of  the  undertakings  of  the  trading 
companies  now  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
water,  have  embodied  their  suggestions  in  a  report 


recently  presented  to  the  council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 
The  report  states  that,  by  the  evidence  of  competent 
witnesses,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  companies 
supply  water  of  an  inferior  quality.  London  (inner 
circle),  according  to  Dr.  Frankland's  testimony, 
was  supi^lied  during  the  past  year  by  eight  com- 
panies with  a  daily  average  of  129,G57,818  gallons 
of  water.  Of  these  65,063,839  gallons  were  of  ten 
much  polluted  with  organic  matters  of  animal 
origin;  56,501,022  were  occasionally  so  polluted; 
while  only  8,092, 987  gallons  were  uniformly  in  a  pure 
and  wholesome  condition.  Parliament  has  given  the 
water  companies  a  monopoly  under  which  they  have 
the  power  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  bad  water 
andtolevyratesinthemetropolis  which  would  return 
10  per  cent,  on  their  share  capital.  The  terms  of 
purchase  already  settled  by  Parliament  in  the  case 
of  provincial  water  companies  are  25  years'  pur- 
chase on  the  highest  net  dividends  earned,  with  an 
allowance  for  compulsory  purchase,  and  also  on 
arbitration  an  allowance  for  prospective  advantages. 
The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  briefly 
summarised: — First,  in  the  defective  conditions  of 
intermittent  supply  and  delivery  by  stagnant 
detentions  in  cisterns  and  butts  in  close  places, 
where  the  water  is  de-aerated  of  the  air  at  the 
source,  and  absorbs  the  gases  of  putrefaction  of 
cesspools,  bad  drains,  sewers  of  deposit,  and  of 
middeusteads,  and  is  besides  elevated  in  tempera- 
ture. This  renders  the  water  repulsive  and  unpot- 
able,  and,  as  a  general  fact,  water  so  delivered  is 
not  habitually  drunk  as  it  might  be  by  the  wage 
classes  of  the  community.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  they  drink  beer,  and  thus 
the  bad  water  supply  and  storage  becomes  a  direct 
incentive  to  drunkenness.  Secondly,  in  the 
present  condition  of  delivery  there  is  a  waste  of 
upwards  of  three-fifths  of  all  the  water  pumped 
into  the  metropolis ;  and,  lastly,  the  conditions  of  the 
distribution  on  the  intermittent  system  for  a 
trading  profit,  and  not  as  a  public  service, 
obstruct  the  due  provision  by  means  of  hydrants 
under  the  charge  of  the  police  for  the  prompt 
extinction  of  fires,  occasioning  nearly  threefold 
greater  losses  of  life  and  property  in  the  metro- 
polis than  in  such  large  provincial  cities  as 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  where 
improved  systems  on  a  public  footing  have  long 
obtained.  By  the  purchase  of  the  companies  an 
economy  of  upwards  of  £100,000  per  annum  in  the 
expenses  of  administration,  derivable  from  consoli- 
dated management  on  a  public  footing,  would  be 
effected,  and  from  this  it  is  estimated  the  requisite 
house  services  might  be  altered  to  receive  the 
constant  supply,  and  the  streets  hydranted  com- 
pletely for  protection  against  flre  and  cleansing  the 
streets,  without  any  additional  charge  to  the  rate- 
payers. The  report  concludes  by  urging  the 
purchase  without  f  ui'ther  delay.  In  1850  the  works 
might  have  been  purchased  for  £6,000,000.  An 
improved  system  of  extended  distributory  apparatus 
for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  in  its  present 
magnitude  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000;  but  the 
present  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
£26,000,000;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  it 
will  in  another  decade  amount  to  £37,000,000. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Alleged  Coxspiract  by  Bulldeks.— At  Ilford 
petty  sessions,  on  Saturday  week,  Benjamin  Charles 
bambell  was  charged  on  remand,  with  stealing 
from  the  Grove-park  estate,  property  to  the  value 
of  £120,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Marsden,  junr., 
solicitor,  of  Queen-street,  E.C.  The  prisoner  was 
also  charged  with  Alfred  John  Simmons  on  a  war- 
rant with  conspiring  to  obtain  goods  by  false 
pretences  from  a  number  of  tradesmen.  It  was 
stated  that  the  prisoners  Sambell  entered  into  a 
contract  to  finish  certain  houses  on  the  Grove-park 
estate,  Walthamstow,  and  on  the  faith  of  carrying 
out  the  work,  obtained  advances  of  about  £1,300. 
Prosecutor  finding  the  work  was  not  being  carried 
out  as  expected  under  the  agreement,  took  posses- 
sion, and  then  the  prisoners  removed  a  quantity  of 
building  materials.  Mr.  Hilde,  manager  to  the 
Surrey  Canal  Saw  Mills  Co.,  Hatcham,  S.E.,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  Simmons  came  to  him.  and 
ordered  a  qnantity  of  building  materials  to  be  sent 
to  the  Grove-park  estate,  but  he  refused  to  supply 
them  to  an  ordinary  builder.  Sambell  was  then 
introduced  as  the  owner  of  the  houses  on  the  estate, 
aud  on  that  representation  the  goods  were  parted 
with.  A  remand  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  that 
a  number  of  other  cases  would  be  gone  into,  in 
which  other  parties  were  likely  to  be  implicated. 
The  application  was  granted,  no  bail  being  allowed 
to  prisoners. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  decided,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limitations  to  loans  which  will  be 
enforced  by  the  clumsily-conceived  new  Public 
Health  Act,  to  make  immediate  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  for  a  loan  of 
£100,000,  in  order  to  complete  the  paving  of  the 
city. 
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The  penny-\rise  policy  of  churchwardens 
■which  allows  lofty  towers  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  injury,  iu  order  to  avoid  the  expendi- 
tui'e  of  a  few  pounds  on  lightning-rods,  deserves 
more  frequent  exposure.  On  the  closing  day  of 
the  Archaeological  Associations  Congress  in 
Norfolk,  at  Cawston  Church,  Mr.  Geo.  AVright, 
F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  recent  destruction  by 
lightning  of  the  fine  church  of  Wells-next-the- 
Sea,  adding  that  neither  on  the  magnificent 
tower  of  Salle  Church,  just  visited,  nor  on  that 
of  the  edifice  in  which  they  were  assembled  was 
there  a  conductor.  He  had  been  struck  during 
the  Congress  with  the  general  absence  of  this 
protection  against  injury,  the  more  necessary 
because  the  ehiu'ch  towers  were  frequently  very 
large,  and  set  on  the  tops  of  hills ;  in  several 
cases  they  had  seen  towers  which  had  been 
injured  by  lightning,  and  he  strongly  urged  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens  throughout  the 
district  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  recuiTence  of 
disasters  such  as  had  just  befallen  WeUs. 

The  London  Street  Tramways  Company  are 
about  to  run  on  their  system  of  lines,  all  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  a  number  of  one-horse  cars,  of  the 
American  pattern.  There  are  no  outside  scats, 
no  conductors,  and  no  passenger  tickets.  A 
money-box  with  tell-tale  bell,  is  to  be  provided 
at  the  end  of  the  car,  in  which  the  required  fare 
will  have  to  be  deposited,  and  any  change 
reqidred  must  be  given  by  tlie  driver.  The 
experiment  will  fii-st  be  made  on  the  Clapham  and 
Borough  service,  on  -which  a  uniform  3d.  fare 
will  be  made.  The  mules,  by  which  this  com- 
pany has  recently  replaced  their  stud  of  horses, 
appear  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily.  The  cars 
running  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges  and  New  Cross,  vii!  CamberweU-green, 
liave  been  provided  with  awnings,  increasing  the 
comfort  of  outside  passengers  in  this  unsettled 
weather. 

Mb.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  a  yoimg  but  well 
known  As.^yriologist,  is  about  to  visit  Asia  Minor, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  inscribed  tablets 
and  other  antiquities  of  that  country.  Mr. 
Bosoaweu  wiU  act  as  the  representative  of  a 
committee  who  have  charged  themselves  with 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  and  his  investi- 
gations will  be  periodically  brought  by  public 
communications  to  the  knowledge  of  scholars 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  his  labours. 
Mr.  Boscawcn's  work,  although  independent  of 
the  Briti.sh  Museum  authorities,  will  be  in  close 
sympatliy  with  any  operations  they  may  direct 
to  be  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Kitchen  "or  any 
other  commissioner.  For  the  present  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Boscawen  wiU  confine  himself 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  coUeetion  and  decipher- 
ment, without  any  design  of  carrying  out  Mr. 
Eassam's  incompleted  work  of  excavation.  To 
this  business,  however,  it  is  probable  that  his 
commission  wiU  be  ultimately  enlarged. 

-\n  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work: 
to  the  Wandsworth-bridge  Company  for  the 
acquisition  of  Wandsworth-bridge  for  the  free 
use  of  the  public  (under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolis  Toll  Bridges  Act,  187")  will  be  com- 
menced at  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  Westminster, 
on  Monday,  October  20.  Mr.  Meadows  MTiite 
Q  C,  and  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  will  be  the  arbitra- 
tors, the  former  for  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
hitter  for  the  Bridge  Company;  while  Sir 
Henry  Tyler  has  been  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  act  as  umpire.  Sir  Henry  James 
and   Mr.    PhUbrick,    Q.C.,    -wiU   be    the 
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counsel  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C,  and  ilr.  Batten  will 
represent  the  Bridge  Company.  Waterloo, 
Channg-cross,  Vauxhall,  Lambeth,  Chelsea 
Suspension,  Battersea,  and  Albert  bridges  have 
already  been  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc  by  tlie 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works,  Icavin.'  Wands- 
worth, Putney  (otherwise  Fulhaml,  Hamnvr- 
smith,  and  Deptford  Creek  bridges'to  foUow  to 
complete  the  last  of  metropohtan  bridges 
scheduled  m  the  above-mentioned  Act  to  be 
treed  from  toll. 

The  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  of 
1-mgineers  visited,  on  Tuesday,  the  wor!;8  which 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company 
are  now  catrj-ing  out  for  the  extension  of  their 
\  ictona  group  of  docks.     The  dock 


formed  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  will  cost  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  large  basin  of  the  new  duck  is 
G.SOOft.  long,  490ft.  wide,  3'2ft.  deep  on  an 
average,  80  acres  in  area,  and  capable  of  allow- 
ing ships  of  first-class  size  to  turn  round  iu  it. 
The  walls,  like  those  of  the  'entrance  basin,  are 
of  solid  concrete,  built  not  on  the  gravelly  bed  of 
the  dock,  but  on  the  chalk  from  five  to  ten  feet 
below.  Adjoining  are  two  dry  docks,  respec- 
tively o-jO  and  600ft.  long.  A  passage  180ft.  in 
length,  where  a  pair  of  iron  gates  weighing  ICO 
tons  will  be  placed,  leads  from  the  large  basin  to 
the  entrance  or  tidal  basin.  Across  the  top  of  it 
hes  the  kclc  iioir  of  the  engineers  and  contractors 
in  the  shape  of  an  iron  swing  bridge,  350  tons  in 
weight,  which  carries  a  public  road  called  the 
Manor-way.  The  tidal  basin  itself  measures 
1, 000ft.  by  700ft.,  the  depth  being  30ft.,  and  the 
area  10  acres,  as  much  as  the  whole  of  St. 
Katharine's  Dock.  Beyond  this  point  the  engine 
and  trucks  could  not  go,  and  the  visitors  had  to 
alight  and  wade  through  the  water  in  the  en- 
trance lock  to  the  top  of  the  earth  embankment 
which  keeps  the  river  out  of  the  works.  The 
lockis 7.50ft.  long,  80ft.  wide,  and  able  to  hold  30ft. 
of  water  at  high  tide.  Its  iron  gates  are  three  in 
number,  with  jetties  stretching  out  into  Galleon's 
Peach,  and  run  on  rollers  which,  by  a  special 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Rendel's,  are  directly 
beneath  their  centres  of  gravity.  In  makin" 
the  new  dock  4,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
have  been  excavated;  350,000  cubic  y.ards  of 
concrete,  including  70,000  tons  of  Portland 
cement,  have  been  used,  and  when  it  is  finished, 
as  it  is  expected  to  be  in  about  three  months  it 
wiU  contain  20,000,000  bricks.  The  Victoria 
Docks,  with  their  locks  and  connecting  passages, 
wUl  then  stretch  in  a  straight  Une  for  three 
miles,  and  the  new  portion  will  be  able  to  find 
berths  for  30  ships  of  3,500  tons  burden  at  one 
time. 

The  Severn  Railway  Bridge,  which  is  only 
surpassed  in  length  by  the  new  Firth  of  Tay 
Bridge,  has  just  been  completed.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Keeling,  M.I.C.E., 
of  Lydney,  and  Geo.  Wells  Owen,  C.E.,  of 
Westminster,  and  has  cost  £200,000,  wlule  the 
approaches  wiU  cost  an  equal  sum.  The  total 
length,  including  the  raasoniy  naduct  on  the 
north  side  and  the  swing  span  over  the  canal  on 
the  south  side,  is  4,lG2ft.,  and  it  contains  7,000 
tons  weight  of  iron.  The  spans  of  the  bousting 
girders  from  the  Lydney  end  are,  from  centre  to 
centre,  one  of  134ift.,  two  of  327ft.  e.ich,  five  of 
171ft  each,  and  thirteen  others  of  134ft.  The 
line  is  a  single  one,  with  the  exception  of  the 
swing  bridge  over  thecanal,  where  it  is  doubled. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  vicar  of  Arundel, 
the  Rev.  G.  Arbuthnot,  has  given  notice  of  ap- 
peal against  the  decision  of  Lord  Coleridge  in 
the  late  suit  touching  the  chancel  of  Arundel 
Church.  The  effect  of  that  judgment  is  to  hand 
the  chancel  of  Arundel  Church  over  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  as  Iiis  private  property,  in  the  same 
sense  as  any  part  of  Arundel  Castle.  The  Duke 
may,  if  the  judgment  stmds,  employ  this  chan- 
cel for  any  purpose,  as  he  has  now  separated  it 
by  a  thick  wall  from  the  nave  for  the  first  time. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  act  is,  as  the 
Guardian  this  week  points  out,  and,  as  we  inli- 
mited  in  May  last  when  reviewing  the  case,  of 
such  wide  and  dangerous  application  that  the 
vicar  of  Arundel,  in  -vindicating  his  own  and  the 
parishioners'  claims  to  be  allowed,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rectoral  privileges,  to  use  the  chancel 
of  their  parish  church,  is  reaUy  fighting  the 
bjittle  of  aU  parishes  at  all  similarly  situated. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  advised  that  he  has  very  good 
grounds  of  appeal. 


nF,'i^°'"*y'^,  ^ills  are  suilaWe  alike  for  the  peer 

ndjhe  p,;is«nt;  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  cmiiirant  may  rely  on 

»  of  banishing  sicknr-s  in  all  ilimalcs.and  undor 

■       They   rea^lily    ihoik    bilious   and   fcvc-iish 

;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  liTer,  lungs,  and 

CHIPS. 

Tlie  parish  church  of  Shijiton  Bellinger.  Hants, 
has  just  been  reopened,  after  restoration  from  tlie 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Withers,  of  Loudon,  whose 
drawmgs  of  the  church  we  pubhshed  on  March  21st 
?f  ;...^■^"°  '^°^^  '"^s  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of 
i.I,-5D0. 

The  !ii"h  bailiff  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Israel  Hart,  has 
jiresentcd  to  the  toivn  a  handsome  fountain,  which 
13  being  erected  in  the  Town  Hall-square.  The 
town  council  have  voted  £1,300  for  the  square  to 


The  town  council  of  Lincoln  recently  received 
tenders  for  a  pumping  station  and  other  sewerage 
works  to  be  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr 
Mausergh,  C.E.  ;  the  lowest  baiug  (hat  of  Messrs 
Kelley  and  Beutley,  £2,701,  and  the  highest  that 
of  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Wright,  £3,855. 

The  Blackburn  School  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Holt  and  Kenyon,  amounting  to 
£5,327,  and  being  the  lowest  received  for  a  new 
school  to  accommodate  750  children  iu  Moss-street, 
in  that  town. 

■The  foundation-stone  of  a  spacious  Masonic  hall 
and  other  accessory  premises  was  laid  ou  Saturday 
m  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

The  guardians  of  Lambeth  have  decided,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
add  anotlier  story  to  their  workhouse,  from  designs 
to  be  prepared  by  their  architects,  Messrs.  Fowler 
and  Hill.  Provision  for  this  was  made,  it  was 
stated  by  the  chairman,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  when  the  workhouse  was  built. 

A  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
C.E.,  engineer  to  the  Kingstown  Commissioners, 
for  the  drainage  of  Moukstown  and  portions  of 
other  districts  by  means  of  an  outfall  at  the  West 
Pier. 

The  Wolverhampton  Tramway  Company's 
system  was  on  Tuesday  extended  from  Bilston  to 
Moxley.  The  engineer  of  the  new  line  was  Mr. 
Kincaid;  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  of 
London;  and  the  clerk  of  woiks,  Mr.  Kenipthome. 
The  rails  were  manufactured  at  Rhymney,  near 
Merthyr. 

An  exhibition  of  library  designs  and  appliances 
is  being  organised  in  connection  with  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Manchester  Town  Hall  on  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  25th  September. 

The  tenders  of  Messrs.  W.Bamber  and  Son, 
plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers,  Wainfleet,  have 
been  accepted  for  the  execution  of  works  at  the 
Lumley  Hotel  and  the  Estates  Offices,  Skegness- 
on-Sea,  for  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

The  contrast  for  reseating  the  church  at  Fleur- 
de-lys,  near  Bargoed,  has  been  let  to  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
liams, builder,  of  Cwmdow.  The  present  rail-back 
seats  are  to  be  replaced  by  open-ended  pitch-pine 
seats. 

The  sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Company  was  held  ou  Friday.  It  was 
announced  that  the  houses  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany let  easily,  and  that  further  buildings  iu 
Manor-street,  to  cost  £100  each  house,  are  iu°pro- 
gress.  A  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  per  aunum  was 
declared,  and  it  was  explained  that  money  equal  to 
an  additional  1  per  cent,  was  perforce  lying  idle  in 
the  bank  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
business. 

A  special  meetmg  of  the  shareholders  iu  the 
Lincoln  Brick  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at 
the  Guildhall,  Lincoln,  on  Thursday,  the  21st 
iust.,  "  to  consider  a  report  from  the  shareholders' 
coinmittee,  and  also  to  decide— (1)  whether  the 
business  of  the  company  shall  be  continued,  and 
if  so  (2)  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  additional 
capital,  bearing  a  preferential  or  guaranteed  divi- 
dend, shall  be  created ;  or  (3)  whether  the  com- 
pany shall  be  at  once  wound  up,  and  a  liquidator 
or  liquidators  appointed."  It  was  decided  by  a 
large  majority  of  votes  to  continue  the  business, 
and  to  effect  certain  alterations  recommended  in  a 
special  report  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  manager  of 
the  Nottingham  Builders'  Brick  Company,  who 
had  been  jointly  nominated  by  the  committee  and 
directors. 


now  being  |  be  laid  out  with  plants  and  shrubs. 


The  question  whether  the  appointed  architect  or 
the  board  should  receive  tenders  was  raised  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark,  a  Mr.  Berestord  having  inquired  who 
gave  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  authority  to  receive  the 
tenders  for  the  water-tanks  at  the  workhouse 
infirmary.  After  some  discussion  the  minutes  were 
referred  to,  when  it  was  shown  that  instructions 
were  given  Mr.  Snell  by  the  board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee,  to  obtain  the  tanks  at 
scheduled  prices.  Although  Mr.  Holmes  and  others 
pointed  out  that  this  settled  the  matter,  for  the 
architect  had  been  given  authority  for  the  course 
taken,  the  clerk  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Snell 
for  an  explanation.  This  is  but  a  samjde  of  the 
mode  in  which  architects  to  boards  of  guardi.-insare 
badgered  by  men  who  seem  to  knownothiug  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  building  matters. 

A  new  swivel  bridge,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Beresford  Bridge,"  over  the  Liffey.  wa5  tr.ans- 
fi-rred  ou  Tuesday  from  the  contractor.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Uoherty,  to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  tower  for  Bath- 
ford  church,  near  Bath,  was  laid  on  Monday. 

The  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  bciug  laid 
with  marble  to  correspond  with  the  nave. 

On  Friday  the  foundation-stone  of  a  uew  church 
for  German  parish.  Isle  of  Man,  was  laid. 
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A  new  lifeboat-liouse  has  just  been  erected  at 
DoTer  for  the  Xational  Lifeboat  Institution.  It 
is  a  substantial  and  handsome  building,  with  sculp- 
tured stone  in  the  front,  and  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
Adcock,  contractor,  of  Dover. 

The  Birmingham  glass  trades  union  has  been 
dissolved. 

Another  new  school  was  opened  by  the  London 
School  Board  on  Monday  week.  It  is  situate  in 
Gillespie -road,  Blackstock-road,  N. ;  and  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robins,  archi- 
tect to  the  Board. 

A  public  mortuary  is  bdng  erected  for  the 
Homsey  and  Crouch-end  Local  Board,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Rogers,  their  surveyor. 
Messrs.  Southcott  and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

A  new  aisle  just  added  to  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Folkestone,  was  opened  on  Sunday. 

The  local  board  of  Leylaud,  near  Preston,  have 
requested  Mr.  Tomlinson,  C.E.,  to  report  on  the 
best  means  of  getting  a  good  water-supply  for  the 
district. 

Mr.  H.  Inwood,  formerly  surveyor  of  Hornsey, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  the  other  morning. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
at  Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  on  Thursday  week.  The 
building,  which  ^vill  be  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Thos.  D.  Barry  and  Son,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 
and  will  accommodate  900  persons,  at  a  cost 
of  £5,000. 

Thefoundation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapel,  at  Hereford,  was  laid  on  the  18th  inst. 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Early  EngUsh. 
Mr.  Lewis  Powell,  of  Hereford,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  willbe  £3,555. 

In  consequeuce  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  town 
surveyor  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
public  duties,  Mr.  John  H.  Abbey,  the  borough 
surveyor  of  Huddersfield,  has  resigned  that 
appointment. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Tarde- 
bigge,  was  reopened,  after  ^extensive  repairs  and 
alterations,  on  Friday.  A  new  chancel  has  been 
built,  30ft.  long,  terminating  in  an  ajjse.  The  nave 
has  been  furnished  with  new  open  seats  and  en- 
caustic tile  floor,  the  two  side  galleries  are  taken 
away,  and  the  organ  has  been  removed  from  the 
western  gallery  to  the  chancel.  The  work  has  been 
substantially  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Collins,  Tew- 
kesbuiy,  imder  the  direction  of  Messrs.  A.  Rowe 
and  Sons,  architects,  of  Worcester. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Retxims,  the 
importations  of  timber  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  July,  1879,  were  797,818  loads,  which,  compared 
with  the  returns  for  July,  1878,  showed  a  deficiency 
of  216,215  loads.  Over  the  seven  months  of  1879 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  829,538  loads. 

The  little  village  church  of  Guilsford,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, has  just  been  reopened  after  restora- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E, 
Street,  R.A. 

The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  have  made  the 
following  grants  for  improving  parsonage  houses 
in  West  Kent  :—Sheld wick,  £600:  St.  Paul's, 
Chatham,  £22 ;  and  Preston-by-Faversham,  £100. 

The  church  of  St.  Mai-y-le-Elms,  Ipswich,  has 
just  received  two  stained  glass  windows  in  memory 
of  members  of  the  Walton-Turner  family.  The 
subjects  are  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Mercy ; 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Taylor,  of  Bemcrs-street,  W. 


The  first  section  of  the  Lynn  and  Fakenham 
Raih\ny,  that  from  Lynn  to  Grimstoue,  Hdliugton 
and  Massington,  was  opened  on  Saturday  week. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  recently  opened 
in  Broad-street,  Ludlow.  The  design  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  the  front  being  liberally  treated  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Mr.  Ranger,  of  Finsbury- 
pavement,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Nevett,  of 
Iron-bridge,  the  builder.  The  entire  outlay,  in- 
cluding site,  will  exceed  £1,000. 

The  Llanelly  board  of  health,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, appointed  Mr.  George  Watkeys  as  town  sur- 
veyor at  a  salary  of  £1,175  a  year. 

A  new  church  has  been  consecrated  at  Sawley  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  built  by 
the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  and  pulled  down  about 
110  years  since.  The  cost  of  the  new  church  was 
£2,000. 

A  new  hotel  is  about  to  be  buUt  on  the  site  of 
part  of  the  York  Hotel,  Hastings,  recently  re- 
moved by  the  town  council  for  public  improvement. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ver- 
non, of  Hastings,  and  will  cost  about  £3,000  for 
execution. 

The  French  Archaeological  Society,  founded  by 
the  reviver  of  antiquarian  studies  in  France,  M.  de 
Caumont,  will  open  their  forty-sixth  session  on 
September  2.  Vienne,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Dauphine,  a  very  mine  of  Roman  remains,  is  the 
place  selected  for  the  centre  of  operations,  from 
which  excursions  will  be  made  in  various  directions. 


Business  is  reported  by  the  Echo  as  decidedly 
reviving  in  Paris.  Building  is  said  to  be  brisk,  and 
painters  have  as  much  as  they  can  do,  a  good  deal 
of  work  having  fallen  behind  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather  of  the  summer. 


LamploTigh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  Refreshing, 

most  agiccablc,  and  the  preventive  of  Fevees,  Biliousness, 
SMALLPOX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker,  113,  Holborn  Hill.     Vse  no  substitute.— iAnvT^ 


QTrabi  l^tbs. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Beistol. — The  joiners  and  carpenters  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  masons,  and  the  strike 
in  the  Bristol  building  trade  is  now  practically  at 
an  end,  a  large  number  of  the  men  having  returned 
to  their  work  at  the  halfpenny  per  hour  reduction. 
The  notice  of  reduction  was  given  by  the  employers 
in  November  last. — On  behalf  of  the  strike  com- 
mittee the  above  statement  has  been  denied,  it  being 
alleged  that  more  than  700  carpenters  and  joiners 
are  receiving  the  old  rate  of  pay  (7|d.)  while  about 
70  men  are  stUl  on  strike. 

Bxjrv>T.EY. — The  master  joiners  of  Bumley  have 
given  notice  of  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  journey- 
men of  Jd.  per  hour,  to  come  into  force  on  the 
1st  September.  The  present  wages  are  32s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  the  reduction  will  be  equal  to  3s.  3d.  per 
week,  thus  leaving  them  at  29s.  3d.  per  week.  The 
workmen  have  decided  to  oppose  the  reduction. 
There  are  about  300  joiners  in  the  town  affected  by 
this  reduction 

Glasgow. — A  meeting  of  Glasgow  masons  was 
held  last  week,  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  employers  had  notified  a  reduction  of  Id. 
an  hour,  making  the  wages  now  6d.  per  hour.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  employers  intimated  that  after 
this  month  they  would  discontinue  the  weekly  and 


return  to  the  system  of  fortnightly  pays.  This 
latter  question,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  keenly 
fought  and  gained  by  the  men  some  years  ago.  At 
last  week's  meeting  they  agreed  not  to  resist  the 
reduction,  as  the  condition  of  trade  all  over 
the  country  was  in  such  a  depressed  state,  but 
they  resolved  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
the  employers  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to 
continue  the  weekly  pays.  On  the  question  of  re- 
duction, the  masters  refused  to  hold  any  confer- 
ence, stating  that  the  decrease  was  imperative. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  qu.aUty.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hmiiister,  Somerset. 


TENDERS. 

AccRlNGTON. — ^For  ne 

v    post    oiEce 

and   shons.    &e 

Church-street,  Accrington,  for  Mi-.  Edmimd  RHev 

Mr 

George  Baines,  architect 

— 

Excavator,  waller. 

bricklayer,  and  mason 

; 

Edwards 

£1,100 

0 

0 

Eiley,  J 

1,000 

0 

0 

Eamsbottom  ... 

956 

5 

1 

Abbott 

950 

0 

0 

Waddington  ... 

882 

0 

0 

Crenshaw 

875 

0 

0 

Cunliffe  (accepted)  , 

870 

0 

0 

Carpent 

^r  and  joiner  :- 

_ 

Eamsbottom     ... 

£843  15 

0 

Abbott    

840 

0 

0 

Turaer    

747 

0 

0 

Eoberts 

710 

0 

0 

Balmford 

674 

0 

0 

"Waddington 

650 

0 

0 

For  rolled  iron  girders 

and  cast-iron  columns. 

&c 

._ 

Watson  and  Worm  well        

£160 

0 

6 

Hudson 

159 

17 

3 

Mercer    

152  18 

9 

Williams 

118 

15 

9 

Homan  and  Bogers 

116 

0 

0 

Bridge  (accepted) 

114 

3 

0 

For  girders  only  : — 
Baldwin £159    0    0 

AccRixGTON.— For  new  printing  offices,  Accrington,  for 
Sir.  E.  Bowker  :— 

Cunliffe £215    0    0 

Eamsbottom     195    0    0 

"Waddington  (accepted)        176    0    0 

Barrow  AY  Drove,  Downham[Mabket.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mixed  school  and  offices,  for  SO  cliildien,  and 
teacher's  residence.  Mr.  "Walter  Hobinson,  architect, 
Ely  :— 

Fryer,  "Wereham      £1,098    0    0 

Bennett,  Do wnham 9S6    0    0 

Daws,  Lynn 925    0    0 

Porter,  Southery  (accepted)        ...  868  10    0 

Basingstoke. — For  the  erection  of  a  steam  laundry  and 

stable,  for  the  Basingstoke  St^am  Laundiy  and  Baths 

Co.  (Limited).    Messrs.  Hugh  E.  Eaynbii-d  and  Sons, 

architects,  Basingstoke.     Quantities  by  the  architects  ; — 


Batten,  Overton       

..      £2,265    0 

0 

Blunden,  Basingstoke 

2,220    0 

n 

Kent  and  Lunn,  Basingstoke 

2,105  17 

s 

GoodaU,  Wortiag    

2,096  18 

0 

AVilkes 

1,998  16 

s 

Suns,  Bros.,  Basingstoke  ... 

1,977    0 

0 

Batten,  Southampton 

1,%1  11 

0 

Tigwell ,  Basingstoke 

1,941  16 

0 

Pelham,  Basmgstoke 

1,932  13 

0 

Jennings,  Basingstoke 

1,915    0 

II 

Mussellwhite,  Basingstoke 

1,879    0 

0 

-For  a  villa  residence,  The  Plantation,  near 
Bromhani-road,  for  G.  E.  Fasnacht,  Esq.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mercer,  architect  : — 

Spencer* 1,120    0    0 

»  Accepted,  subject  to  certain  alterations. 


CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  UGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVEET  DESCRIPTION;  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


IP.  E.   OB[A.FF»XJI8,   P^atentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  Londou,  E.G. 
N.B-DIAGRAMS    AND    PROSPECTUSES    ON    APPLICATION 
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THE  WOOD  MARKET  OE  EFEOPE. 
'"pHE  Erench  Government  has  issued  a 
J-  commission,  so  instructed  as  to  create 
no  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  great  interests 
involved,  into  the  actual  state  of  the  timber 
market,  both  in  France  and  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  subjects  pro- 
poimded  for  investigation,  however,  are  in 
many  respects  unwise.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  them  go,  indeed,  far  afield — ^Vhat 
is  the  influence  of  wood  upon  architecture  r 
what  proportion  of  the  earth's  reproductive 
forces  are  absorbed  by  it  :  what  qualities  are 
most  endming,  resistive  to  water,  fire,  and 
time  ;  and  how  far  the}'  may  bo  preserved 
by  artificial  processes  ?  These,  indeed,  are 
only  a  few  among  numerous  problems  sug- 
gested of  a  scientific  and  historical  character. 
Thus,  the  comparative  merits  of  wood  aud 
stone  in  the  constniction  of  baths;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  builders 
in  their  constant  use  of  this  material ;  the 
recent  preference  given  in  France  to  oak  as 
against  pine  ;  the  diminution,  scientifically 
brought  about,  in  the  natural  combustibility 
of  the  timber ;  with  the  large  diffusion  of 
its  use  in  pavements,  gutters,  piles  for  sub- 
.structures,  window-frames,  where  stone  was 
formerly  employed,  biidges,  and  architec- 
tural frames.  It  would,  in  fact,  engage  the 
iudustiy  and  the  intelligence  of  an  educated 
lifetime  to  write  the  history  of  wood.  It 
meets  us  everywhere — in  the  pavements  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  in  those  of  modem 
London,  in  the  Athenian  as  in  the  German 
temples,  in  Grecian  altars  as  in  Spanish 
shrines.  We  find  it,  in  fact,  as  the  material 
of  an  imperial  palace,  and  as  that  of  a  turf- 
cxitter's  cottage.  Of  course,  this  influence 
is  a  strong  one  in  the  industrial  markets  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  Frenchmen  who  con- 
sider themselves  artists  ■WTote  not  long  ago 
— "  the  English  savages,  profiting  by  then- 
enormous  forests,  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
ing between  oak  and  deal,  built  up  the 
monuments  ■which,  in  aftertime,  became 
cathedrals  and  castles."  Let  us  pass  the 
sneer,  and  accept  the  compliment.  "SMiat 
we  have  to  do  mth  now  is  the  part  played, 
so  to  speak,  by  wood  in  historical  architec- 
ture. Is  it  not  foimd,  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous, in  all  our  historical  structures  ? 
Does  it  not  take  its  rank  side  by  side  with 
marble  and  stone  ?  AVhy,  in  modem  ages, 
stone  and  marble  were  innovations.  The 
earliest  churches  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  with  their  castles  and  palaces, 
were  wooden,  like  the  chapels  of 
Sweden  and  Xorwaj',  just  as  the 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility  were,  until 
brick-work  came  in  vogue.  The  mansions 
of  the  nobility  in  Sweden  are,  as  a  rule, 
wooden,  like  those  built  by  the  emigrants  of 
North  America  and  Upjier  Canada— which 
resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  cottages  of  a 
Eussiau  colony.  They  are  all  of  wood— wood 
is  everywhere  ;  it  is  the  castle,  the  palace, 
the  fortress,  and  the  church.  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  l.'Jth  century,  none  are 
moreremarkablethan  its  ogival  churches  (one 
of  which  is  delineated  elsewhere  in  this  issue) ; 
constmcted  entirely  of  dual,  with  its  palaces 
of  the  same  material,  into  the  erection  of 
which  ' '  not  an  ounce  of  stone  ' '  was  over 
admitted.  All  was  timber— foundations, 
floor,  staircase,  wall,  roof,  chimney  even, 
and  burnings-down  were,  accordingly,  fre- 
quent, to  the  infinite  detriment  of  art, 
though  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mar- 
ket.    For,  strange  though  it  may  appear. 


the  prospects  of  this  have  considerably  im- 
proved ;  a  timber  revival,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  taken  place  ;  yet  not  without  a  stiff 
stmggle  between  the  two  classes  : — those 
who  quote  antiquity,  who  insist  upon  prac- 
tical experience,  and  who  urge  the  use  of 
incombustible  washings ;  and  those  who 
care  nothing,  for  either  safety  or  danger,  so 
long  as  the  precedents  of  Strasburg,  Limoges, 
St.  Sebastian,  and  Charenton-le-Pont  are 
followed.  Now,  whence  comes  all  this 
wood  ?  In  immense  quantities,  no  doubt, 
from  the  North  ;  but  France,  of  late  years, 
as  wo  have  said,  has  learned  to  prefer  oak 
before  deal ,  both  for  building  and  furniture  ; 
and  the  multiphcity  of  her  inventions  for 
securing  its  durability,  in  all  climates,  and 
for  all  uses,  is  remarkable.  So,  she  has 
searched  the  markets  of  the  north,  and  her 
southern  ports  are  full  of  their  produce.  The 
Commission,  however,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  is  charged  with  certain  special 
questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  world  : — 
What  (for  example)  are  the  influences  upon 
architectui'C  of  an  abundant  timber  growth? 
what  amount  of  moisture  it  di-aws  do'wn, 
and  what  amount,  at  the  same  time,  it  ab- 
sorbs ?  which  qualities  are  the  best  to  culti- 
vate ?  and  to  what  purposes,  in  rivaby  with 
stone,  they  had  better  be  applied .-  One 
point  submitted  to  the  Commission  has 
already,  it  may  be  said,  received  a  partial 
answer.  This  applies  to  the  preservation, 
elasticity,  mflammabihty,  and  colouring  of 
wood.  The  French,  at  any  rate,  claim  a 
process  by  which  thoj-  can  petrify  timber 
in  presence  of  fire,  while  they  preserve  all 
its  other  qualities  as  a  material  for  building. 
The}',  however,  deny,  upon  the  whole,  that 
we,  in  England,  have  brought  into  our 
wood-market  any  practical  guarantee  against 
fire.  But,  of  course,  they  are  envious  of  our 
oak,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare, and  which  all  their  architects,  builders, 
and  furniture-workers  "in  the  sohd"  are 
importing.  Their  principal  materials,  of 
home  or  domestic  growth,  are  cedar,  ebony, 
pear,  and  pine,  treated  by  every  conceivable 
process ;  of  smokmg,  creosoting,  drjnng, 
burying  in  the  earth,  soaking  in  the  water, 
and  furnace-heating,  until  it  becomes  yield- 
ing as  putty.  Still,  the  groat  contractors  of 
the  late  war  urged  there  were  disadvantages 
connected  with  wood,  and  they  gave  it  up, 
for  many  reasons,  in  its  competition  ■svith 
iron.  It  was  not  good  for  pile-diiving,  and 
it  was  not  good  for  stage-planking  :  there- 
fore, it  was  not  good  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing these  objections,  however,  it  was 
found  to  be  indispensable,  and  the  wood- 
market  never  stood  so  high  as  after  the 
claims  of  timber  had  been  condemned. 
Especially,  says  a  French  writer,  in  London, 
for  purposes  of  paving:  "Wooden  pave- 
ments have  had  a  greater  success  in  London 
than  in  Paris,  and  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
explainable  ;  the  pavements  of  the  London 
streets  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  ours  ;  foot- 
passengers  rarely  make  use  of  them  bej-ond 
the  kerb-stone  ;  there  is  less  noise  ;  and  the 
wooden  pavement  is,  as  a  consequence,  com- 
paratively safe."  Wo  hardly  follow  this 
argument  to  its  conclusion,  but  it  explains, 
nevertheless,  a  large  demand  at  present 
being  made  by  important  French  commercial 
cities  upon  our  wood-supplies,  which  are,  of 
course,  vastlj'  inferior  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
quality,  to  those  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  immense  shadowy  timber-lands  round 
about  the  Baltic  and  the  other  northern 
seas.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compute 
them  ;  they  are  endless  ;  the  only  limits  are 
those  of  labour  and  demand.  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the 
earth  as  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the 
carpenter's  workshop  in  a  Norwegian  wood. 
Still,  many  prejudices  h.ivo  to  be  con- 
tended against  by  the  workers  in  this 
measureless  wood-market  of  Europe.  As  to 
pavements  of  streets,  says  M.  Daly,  there 
has    always    been    a   strong  opposition  in 


France  in  favour  of  oak  against  pine,  the 
former  being  better  adapted  to  bear  friction  ; 
but  the  principal  authority  upon  these 
matters  in  France  is  nowhere  when  he  talks 
about  them  relatively  to  England.  It  is  like  a 
child,  with  a  fifty  years"  old  memory,  recit- 
ing some  legend  of  the  Now  Musemu  at 
Florence.  Wo,  however,  are  keeping  to 
wood,  and  the  part  it  has  plaj'ed  in  the 
architecture,  general  arts,  and  general  life 
of  the  world.  Now,  where  upon  earth 
could  be  foimd  a  more  delightful  little 
domesticity  than  that  of  Montluron,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  centiu^-,  constmcted 
entirely  of  sweet  pine,  with  not  a  hod-full 
of  mortar  or  brick  about  it  ?  It  has  a 
beautiful  Gothic  doorway,  a  broad  ecclesi- 
astical window,  a  first-floor  facade  fuU  of 
elegance  and  taste,  and  a  rejoining  gable, 
with  not  an  ounce  of  clay  in  the  whole  com- 
position, and  yet  it  seems  destined  to  survive 
for  ages.  We  must  not  suppose  that,  where 
wood  was  employed,  architeoture  suffered. 
On  the  contrary,  wood  was  the  architect's 
first  material,  and,  therefore,  first  necessity. 
It  was  nearer  to  h:s  hand  than  marble  or 
stone.  We  find  around  other  examples  of 
carving  in  this  substance ;  we  trace  it 
through  the  ascending  periods  of  architec- 
ture. It  begins  with  the  wooden  staircases 
andbanqueting-halls  of  the  countries  wherein 
Aj-t  had  its  second  birth  ;  and  it  has,  per- 
hajjs.  its  highest  illustration  in  the  ogival 
windows  of  Argua— wooden,  all,  like  those 
of  the  house  of  Montluoon.  "  Evidently," 
says  the  describer  of  these  monuments, 
"  wood  adapts  itself  in  the  best  way  for  all 
these  purposes.  Its  growth  and  its  fibres 
belong  naturallj'  to  Art ;  it  is  ogival  in  its 
verj'  nature  ;  it  cannot,  anywhere,  be  out  of 
proportion ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  everlasting 
combination  of  itself."  Without  going  so 
far,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  wooden 
palaces  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies were  marvels,  which  have  since  been 
neither  srrrpassed  nor  paralleled.  They 
were,  in  fact,  examples  for  the  builders  in 
stone ;  they  illustrated  the  highest  mecha- 
nical and  physical  laws  ;  and  above  them 
arose  not  a  few  among  the  mightiest  works 
of  modem  architectm-e.  There  may  be  a 
dispute  about  this  ;  but  it  is  always  good  to 
remember  that,  where  Hippocrates  said 
"Yes,"  Galen  said  "No."  The  contro- 
versies of  science,  and  the  contradictions  of 
of  history,  are  both  equally  valuable.  It 
has  been  sho^vn  that,  both  in  extreme 
Northern  and  in  extreme  Eastern  climates, 
and  in  the  tropics  above  all,  wooden  habita- 
tions are  favourable  to  comfort  and  life. 
Churches  constructed  of  this  material  are 
now  preferred  to  those  of  iron  at  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  Pacific.  And,  in  association  with 
those  facts,  we  discover  some  others  which 
are,  perhaps,  although  they  may  appear  to 
range  in  a  kind  of  contrast,  equally  remark- 
able. The  very  wood-pavement — which 
prevents  the  foot  of  passengers  from  blister- 
ing—romid  the  cloisters  of  St.  Denis,  serves 
the  same  end  for  the  loiterers  under  the 
arcades  of  Pekin.  In  both  of  those  places 
indeed,  far  apart  as  they  are  situated,  the 
same  processes  are  tried  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood,  since  it  has  been  imivers.ally  felt 
that  no  forests  upon  earth  can  for  ever 
sustain  the  tonible  drain  which  is  made 
uijon  them  from  year  to  year.  The  forests 
of  Eirrope,  and  of  European  Asia,  as  it  is 
called,  are  rapidly  disap2iearing,  with  no 
possibility  of  renewal ;  the  historic  forests  of 
Greece  and  the  Euphrates  valley  arc  gone. 
In  spite  of  iron,  wood  is  still  made  use  of  in 
ten  thousand  ways.  Wo  cannot  supersede 
nor  despise  it,  do  what  we  will ;  we  bond, 
tni-n,  twist,  and  coax,  and  coddle  it  into  our 
service,  aud  then,  we  think  that  the  supply 
is  failing.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  little-  ungrate- 
ful on  the  part  of  that  m.ankind  which, 
hitherto,  has  made  so  much  of  wood — 
"walls"  of  it,  every  article  of  domestic 
utility  of    it,    houses  and    churches   of  it. 
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before  ii'on  came  in— railings,  palings,  pave 
ments,  everything  of  it,  until  tlie  market 
we  are  speaking  of  became  actually  a 
resort  of  fine-art  connoisseurs.  For  whither 
did  the  medireval  carvers  go  for  materials  of 
work,  if  not  to  the  pear  orchards  of  Charen- 
ton-le-Pont,  whoso  trees  they  cut  into 
beautifid  window-frames  for  old  Latin 
basilicas,  for  tenth-ceutury  Merovingian 
chapels,  for  Gothenburg  churches  of  five 
hundred  years  ago,  for  pulpit  adornments  at 
Perj'ota,  and  sacred  staircases  at  Saint 
Sebastian  ?  This  pear-tree  has  done  duty 
for  a  cedar,  oak,  pine,  and  even  ebony,  at 
the  castle  of  Bracewell,  and  at  the  chateau 
of  Quentin-Delatuer.  No  matter,  it  is  a 
beautiful,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  plastic  wood, 
capable  of  all  imitations.  M.  Su'odot,  in 
fact,  compares  it,  in  point  of  strength,  with 
cast,  and  even  with  wrought-iron.  And  he, 
with  deep  ingenuousness,  gives  a  receipt  for 
converting  it  into  the  likeliuess  either  of 
Lebanon  cedar,  or  Brazilian  ebony,  which, 
among  the  modem  arts,  is  one  peculiarly 
pi'ofitable  to  cid'ivate.  Ebony,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  kind  of  luxury  in  the  market. 
It  is,  as  the  encyclopaedists  would  say,  a  wood 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  heaviness,  and 
de3d-black  colour,  a  "heart-wood,"  as  it  is 
called,  characterised  by  a  deep  uniformity  and 
density  of  colour,  with  logs  often  2ft.  in 
diameter,  which,  when  they  come — which  is 
not  often — into  the  marlict,  create  an  extra- 
ordinary competition,  among  cabinet-makers 
especially,  who  use  their  broad,  thin  plates 
sliced  down  for  veneering.  Greek  and 
Eoman  artists  used  it  thus,  in  comparison 
with  ivory,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  its 
employment  in  this  way  is  largely  illus- 
trated in  almost  every  gallery  of  Europe. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration with  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  general  question  of  the  timber  produce 
of  Europe — whether  it  is  increasing,  dimin- 
ishing, or  likely  to  be  kejit  up,  within  a 
period  upon  which  living  generations  have 
any  right  to  calculate,  upon  a  level  with  the 
demand.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  art 
or  its  necessities,  which  can  be  answered  by 
a  very  small  supply,  although  their  meaning 
in  the  market  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
as  several  French  authors  minutely  show 
when  they  compare  by  weight  the  merits 
for  these  purposes  of  oak,  pine,  cast,  wi'ought, 
and  forged  iron,  "  in  all  theu-  prismatic 
forms."  It  is,  indeed,  cxulous,  and  not  a 
little  interesting,  to  observe  the  varieties  of 
this  immense  wood-market,  as  relating  to 
the  demand  for  pUes,  pavement,  or  house- 
building, for  cottages  or  garden  structures, 
for  toys,  imitations,  or  scuJi^ture.  Reading 
the  history  of  this  world-\vido  spread  ma- 
terial, indeed,  it  would  almost  be  possible  to 
imagine  that  amid  the  long  list  of  human 
necessities,  natiu'al  or  artificially  created, 
none  existed  requiring  the  use  of  marble  or 
stone,  so  far  and  so  various  was  the  wood- 
work to  the  use  of  which  mankind  in  all  ages 
have  resorted  before  marble  was  quarried  or 
bricks  were  baked.  Tot,  though  wood- 
work coidd  not  prevent  masonry,  masonrj' 
coidd  never  put  woodworli;  in  its  thousand 
uses  out  of  sight,  because,  as  the  Arts  grew, 
one  in  presence,  neighbourhood,  and  part- 
nersliip  with  the  other,  it  became  manifest 
that,  as  architecture  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  forms  of  the  forest,  so  it 
went  to  the  forest  after  the  quarry  for  its 
materials,  and  thus  between  them  evolved 
the  myriad  shapes  and  uses  which  we  see, 
competing  in  the  markets  of  hardware  and 
woodwork  in  the  world. 


PURITY  AND  EXAGGERATION  IN 
ART. 

THERE  is  always  a  wide  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  a  work  of  art 
which  pleases  and  one  which  merely  appeals 
to  the  proclivities   of  a  fashionable  taste. 


In  the  art  of  painting  there  will  always  be 
found,  whether  from  conscientious  convic- 
tion or  mere  affectation  it  woidd  be  difBcult 
to  decide,  connoisseurs  who  avow  a  fancy  for 
the  impressionist  or  the  pre-RafFaelesquo 
school.  They  prefer  the  dreamy  suggcstive- 
ness  or  mystical  power  of  a  Whistler  to  the 
classic  purity  of  Leighton  or  the  finish  of 
Alma  Tadema.  They  affect  to  like  something 
which  is  rather  beyond  the  x3opulav  grasp, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  at  a 
view  or  even  appreciated  by  the 
ordinary  picture  admirer.  It  must, 
at  all  events,  bo  something  occult- 
eluding  the  average  capacity  of  artistic 
discernment — it  must  re^jresent  a  deeply-in- 
volved plot,  bo  intensely  exaggerated  in 
sentiment,  or  paradoxical  in  colour  and 
light  and  shade.  "Extremes  meet,"  and 
there  wiU  invariably  be  found  those  who  can 
sec  in  such  a  picture  an  extraordinary  power 
in  composition  or  colour.  By  those  who 
cultivate  the  other  artistic  sensibilities  we 
have  hinted  at,  an  equally  intense  enthusiasm 
is  manifested  for  somethuig  crude  or  jDosi- 
tively  ugly  in  form,  projjortion,  or  colour;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  find  oirr  manufac- 
turers of  revived  fabrics  vieing  with  each 
other  in  the  production  of  the  most  far- 
fetched conceits,  the  quaintest  and  most 
grotesque  patterns,  and  the  most  incongruous 
of  harmonies.  For  example,  let  us  take 
textile  fabrics  or  wall  papers.  Chevreid, 
Owen  Jones,  and  our  most  advanced  authori- 
ties on  chromatics  have  long  ago  demon- 
strated the  incongruousness  of  such  mixtures 
as  blue  and  green,  green  and  yellow,  red  .and 
violet,  or  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  used 
in  combination.  As  if  in  opposition  to  thepris- 
matic  doctrine  of  the  colour  harmonies,  we 
now  see  hangings  of  all  these  hues  in  varying 
tones  blended  togethei-,  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
have  lately  been  brought  to  the  point  of  dis- 
coveiing  only  beauty  and  good  taste  in  these 
tints.  Our  taste  thus  eludes  scientific  law, 
and  would  appear,  indeed,  to  defy  nay  strict 
canons,  so  easily  perverted  may  judgment 
become.  TuiTiing  our  attention  to  architec- 
ture, a  similar  violation  of  all  rules  distin- 
guishes a  school  of  designers  which  prides 
itself  upon  having  upset  every  canon  of 
Vitruvius  and  Vignola.  Where  deference  to 
the  principles  of  these  teachers  taught  archi- 
tects to  jjroportion  then-  "orders"  .ind  to 
dispose  them  with  some  regard  to  gra- 
dation, order,  and  sjTnmotry,  to  place  column 
above  column,  .and  opening  above  opening, 
and  to  break  and  vary  their  facades  with  an 
eye  to  balance  and  rhythm,  wo  find  now  a 
band  of  designers  inculcating  piinciplos 
diametrically  opposed  to,  or,  rather,  enjoin- 
ing the  subversion  of,  every  rule  of  architec- 
ture. Thoy  tell  us  that  real  art-biulding  is 
in  allowing  free  rein  to  the  imagination,  iu 
grouping  and  massing  our  houses  after  the 
manner  of  those  pictiu'csqiie  combinations  of 
a  previous  age  which  they  have  taken  as 
models.  They  would  add  to  or  develop  from 
these  as  germs  for  all  our  public  and  domestic 
wants  in  the  future  without  a  thought  of 
making  the  external  form  depend  upon  plan 
or  an  organised  programme  of  that  which  is 
really  neccssai-y  to  a  building.  The  designs 
submitted  in  comijctition  for  oiu-  town  halls 
and  public  schools,  of  which  wo  have  had 
recent  experience,  may,  according  to  the 
light  of  these  artists,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  domestic  buildings  or  churches 
\Wthout  any  incongruousness.  Type,  as 
springing  out  of  the  apartments  necess.ary, 
is  disregarded,  and  the  structure  and  fimc- 
tions  of  such  featirres  as  gables,  oriels,  bays, 
and  turrets  completely  ignored,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  things  had  its 
original  purpose  and  function  derived  from 
necessity  or  habit.  To  mask  a  chimney  shaft 
and  make  it  wear  the  garb  jf  a  campanile, 
as  in  one  woU-known  instance,  is  clearly  the 
residt  of  the  custom  we  are  censuring  of  not 
distinguishing  clearly  between  types  as  the 
outcome  of  certain  functious.    Misappropria- 


tion is  one  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  our 
architecture,  but  can  we  wonder  when  we 
find  artists  setting  aside  all  restraint  and 
drawing  without  reseive  from  their  fancy. 
Freedom  in  details  ha3  at  length  lapsed  intc> 
license,  .and  artists  exult  in  a  sportive  land  of 
composition,  which,  while  it  enlists  the 
admiration  of  some,  does  not  tax  their 
powers  of  designing  in  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

The  Jacobean  style  of  building  is  a 
particidarly  ijliant  mode  of  arranging 
our  houses,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  it  so  extremely  grotesque  or 
capricious  as  many  of  its  votaries  have  done 
under  the  belief  that  the  essence  of  the  style 
lies  in  its  eccentricity.  The  popularity  of 
this  fashion  resides,  no  doubt,  in  the  facility 
it  affords  for  planning  domestic  apartments 
and  the  emi5loj''mcnt  of  brick.  Its  thorough 
English  sentiment  and  its  costlessness,  com- 
pared with  Domestic  Gothic  or  Itahan,  have 
been  much  in  its  favour,  and  we  shoidd  be 
sorry  to  see  it  forced  into  the  service  of 
mimicipal  and  otherwise  public  requii-ements. 
The  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
was  characteristically  domestic  and  pictorial, 
though  occasionally  .affected  and  given  to  the 
conceits  of  the  age  ;  it  was  always  true  to  the 
EngUsh  sentiment,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered this  period  was  notably  the  great 
house-building  one,  as  the  previous  h.ad  been 
entirely  ecclesiastical.  When  we,  therefore, 
see  architects  taking  bits  from  WoUaton, 
Aston,  Haddon,  Hardwickc,  and  tacking 
them  together  to  jiroduce  a  melange ;  .and  then 
applying  the  same  method  to  our  town-halls, 
public  libraries  and  museums,  our  national 
schools,  we  may  confidently  inquii'e  whether 
the  same  spirit  which  moved  the  architects 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  the  design 
of  those  buildings  is  at  work,  or  whether  the 
strange  admixture  and  painfid  efl'ort  to  pro- 
duce the  quaint  and  eccentiic  do  not  afford 
another  instance  of  a  perverted  attempt  to 
manufacture  afashion.able  style  rather  than  to 
carryoutfrom conscientious  motives  thepriu- 
ciples  which  actuated  the  builders  of  the  1 6th 
century.  One  of  the  distinctive  apartments 
in  the  houses  of  that  period  was  the  hall — a 
remnant  of  feudalism,  but  now  made  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  architecture.  Of 
reduced  size  and  of  lesser  significance,  it 
became  the  kernel  of  the  pLan ;  but  we 
have  the  semblance  without  the  reality  in 
many  of  our  recent  buildings.  Again,  the 
fireplace  with  its  wide  arched  openings  and 
deep  jambs,  its  settles  for  guests,  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  purest,  if  mistaken,  zeal 
and  sentiment,  in  villas  otherwise  cramped 
in  their  appointments — a  sori-y  conceit  to 
hark  back  to  a  mode  of  living  so  vastly 
different  to  oiu'  own.  All  these  things  are 
pleasing  enough,  and  we  do  not  object  to  a 
moderate  desire  to  recall  the  pictirresque  ele- 
ments of  the  old  English  home  ;  all  that  we 
ask  for  is  that  it  shoidd  be  done  with  some 
show  of  consistency  and  good  f.aith,  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  done  by  piecemeal.  Affecta- 
tion in  detail  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
f.aults  of  the  school  of  revivalists  we  are  now 
considering.  Bits  of  the  Classical  orders, 
carvedbrickwork,  fragmentsof  Gothic, ' '  post- 
and-pan,"  parget,  .and  sgraiEtto  work, 
Japanese  whims,  and  innumerable  conceits 
are  turned  to  accoimt,  and  we  have  a  kind  of 
fidgetiness  that  destroys  all  repose  and  sim- 
plicity. "Grouping"  and  "  massing  "  are 
terms  flippantly  used,  but  which  h.ave  come 
to  mean  almost  anything  now  in  the  giuse  of 
a  jumble,  instead  of  being  the  pleasing 
variations  of  form,  light,  and  shadow  ob- 
served by  artists  of  every  true  school — 
Meditevaiist  as  well  as  Cmquo-centist.  Of 
course  aUideas  of  geometric  proportions,  har- 
monic scales,  and  so  forth  are  pooh-poohed. 
But  the  chief  point  we  have  to  rem,ark  is 
that  along  with  the  revival  of  our  old  English 
arehitectm-al  forms  the  curious  and  exagger- 
ated in  them,  r.atherthauthespirit  of  modera- 
tion and  beauty,  has  been  uppermost.     The 
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dull  monotony  of  the  periocl  of  the  Eegcnoy 
had  its  redeeming  character  in  quietness  and 
unostentation.  There  were  no  attempts  to 
frustrate  the  proprieties  of  correct  Classical 
composition,  no  desire  to  force  upon  the  eye 
hybrid  or  grotesque  comhinations  ;  every 
featui'e  was  plairdy  significant — cold  and 
academic,  perhaps,  but  yet  becomingly 
respectful  to  .ordinary  artistic  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  now  a  succession  of 
surprises,  a  restless  hankering  after  effect, 
the  residt  of  winch  is  to  bcwOdcr  the  mind. 
Windows  are  gi-ouped  in  awkward  fashion, 
the  panes  of  glass  are  placed  the  ^v^ong  way 
or  made  so  as  to  uncomfortably  fit  the  pro- 
portions of  the  openings,  timber-framed 
gables  are  thi-ust  into  every  conceivable 
position,  and  oriels  are  introduced  in  wanton 
profusion  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  aspect 
or  situation. 

With  regard  to  minor  features,  mould- 
ings and  cai-ving,  the  spirit  of  exaggeration 
can  scarcely  go  farther.  Coarseness  and 
crudeness  are  prevailing  vices  with  some  of 
the  yoimger  and  more  ardent  of  artists. 
Under  the  plea  of  imparting  energy  and 
vigour  to  their  works,  these  gentlemen 
plunge  into  vulgarity;  in  despising  symmetry 
and  academical  precision,  they  become  inele- 
gant and  incongruous.  It  would  lead  us 
farther  than  oiu-  present  object  to  descant  on 
the  many  vagaries  conspiciious  among  the 
leaders  of  architectural  art  and  the  habitual 
contributors  to  competitions.  AVe  can  but 
deplore  the  fact  that,  while  accepting  pre- 
cedent, they  cast  aside  the  ruling  motives 
which  inspired  elder  artists  ;  they  endeavour 
to  mystify  and  perplex,  instead  of  refreshing 
us  with  Hnes  and  proportions  that  can  never 
w-eary  so  long  as  the  mental  eye  can  appre- 
ciate good  from  bad,  beautiful  and  pleasing 
forms  and  combinations  from  restlessness 
and  caprice. 

EELICS  OF  OLD  AECHITECTUEE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 
A  LTHOUGH  admirers  of  Queen  Anne 
-ty-  architecture  are  probably  aware  that 
the  nest  of  chambers  between  Essex-street 
and  the  Temple  is  not  without  interest,  they 
may  have  taken  little  trouble  in  exploring 
the  precincts  of  this  quarter  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  Additional  interest  may  possibly 
be  awakened  in  this  locality  from  the  fact 
that  alterations  arc  contemplated,  and 
that  one  court  at  least  is  proposed  to  be 
demolished.  Let  us  just  saunter  for  a  few 
moments  in  this  quiet  neighbourhood.  Lead- 
ing from  Essex- street,  a  passage  conducts 
the  visitor  through  a  pair  of  iron  g.-ites,  the 
piers  of  which  arc  imited  at  the  top  by  an 
arch,  or  scrolled  brackets,  of  singularly 
good  wTought  ii-onwork,  which  carries  a 
lamp  in  the  centre.  Wo  now  enter  New 
Court,  a  large  enclosure  surroimded  by 
sombre  brick  buildings.  On  a  lower  level, 
a  descent  to  which  is  made  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  is  the  well-lmo-wn  library 
of  the  Inn,  in  a  .species  of  bastard  Gothic 
or  Jacobean,  but  eminently  pictm-esque, 
with  its  brick  walls  and  stone-capped  but- 
tresses, and  its  high  lantem-cro^vued  roof, 
peering  between  the  green  foliage  of  the 
plane-trees  which  adorn  this  square.  The 
view  is  enhanced  by  the  garden  sward  of  the 
Temple  and  the  extendedSarcoiu-t-buil dings, 
by  Prof.  E.  M.  Bany,  R.A.,  the  western 
return  angle  and  turrets  of  which  form  a 
setting  to  the  sombre-toned  buildings  of 
Garden-coiui;.  In  the  foreground  is  what 
was  some  time  since  a  simple  and  pleasing 
jet  of  water,  but  which  has  lately  developed 
into  a  pretentious  fountain,  and  suiTounded 
by  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Few 
strangers,  and  not  manv  Londoners,  are 
aware  that,  so  close  to  the  busy  traffic  of  the 
Strand,  there  exists  so  quiet  and  sheltered  a 
retreat.  The  architectural  features  of  this 
court  or  inclosure,  besides  the  library, 
mainly   consist  in   some  massively-treated 


brick  fronts  relieved  by  bands  of  brick,  a 
few  good  cornices,  and  some  broken 
door-pediments.  There  is,  however,  a 
charming  air  of  naivete'  about  the  place, 
suggestive  of  serenity  and  repose.  Passing 
eastwards,  we  come  to  Temple-lane,  a 
narrow  thoroughfare  leading  out  of  Eleet- 
street.  Here  at  the  same  end  may  be 
seen  a  few  geniiine  examples  of  over- 
hanging timber-framed  fronts,  filled  with 
rough  stucco,  a2Ji3arently  of  early  17th 
century  workmanship.  These  fronts  have 
the  flush  window-frames,  projecting  wood 
mouldings,  and  dentil  cornices,  that  made 
up  the  London  architecture  he/ore  the  Great 
Fire,  and  are  peculiarly  picturesque.  Out 
of  Temjole  lane  there  are  two  passages.  One 
of  them  leads  into  Elm-court,  a  snug  little 
square  of  four  or  five  houses,  some  of  which 
are  ali-eady  threatened  and  closed  for  demo- 
lition. The  houses  are  imiform  in  elevation, 
and  have  dark  brick  fronts  with  bands  of 
moulded  brickwork,  and  brick  cut  and  wood 
cornices  of  considerable  projection  and 
purity  of  detail.  On  the  north  side  is  an 
old  stack]5ipe-head  of  good  design,  -with  a 
lamb  cast  upon  its  front.  If  we  pass  the 
threshold  we  observe  a  few  admirable 
remnants  of  17th  centui-y  woodwork. 
Entering  one  of  the  houses  we  notice 
a  fine  old  newel  staircase,  with  massive 
and  effectively-turned  balusters  resting 
on  a  moulded  string  of  bold  design, 
the  upper  member  of  which  is  a  large 
cavetto.  The  bases  of  the  balusters  are  mas- 
sive and  square,  and  the  handrail  and  capping 
of  bold  proportions  and  solidity,  enriched 
with  some  fine  mouldings.  The  newels  are 
Gin.  square,  and  the  cai:>s  formed  by  the  mitre- 
ing  of  the  handi-ail  mouldings  round  it.  The 
stairs  are  dog-legged  in  construction,  and 
the  inner  newel  post  is  carried  up  quite 
square  and  plain.  There  is  a  piquancy  and 
solidity  of  effect  about  these  old  specimens 
of  joiner}^  that  captivate  the  eye.  Many  of 
the  old  doors  in  the  lobbies  and  landings 
stiU  remain ;  these  have  two  jDanels  -with 
bold  bolection  mouldings  round  them,  com- 
posed of  a  flatfish  bead  as  the  prominent 
member,  and  a  flat  cyina  rcversa  inside.  In 
some  of  the  interiors  we  find  the  old  handrail 
fixed  to  the  w.ill,  of  excellent  design,  cut  as  a 
deep  hollow  or  cyma  below.  In  one  of  the 
houses  now  being  taken  down,  the  ceiling 
has  been  removed,  and  some  clever  di- 
agonal framing  of  the  joists  are  exposed 
to  view.  Passing  out  of  this  court  by  the 
inner  of  two  passages,  we  come  to  a 
small  ai-ea  called  Fig-tree  court,  about 
which  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
except  some  good  brickwork  and  mould- 
ings. Lamb-buildings  is  another  and  larger 
square  beyond,  the  chiefly  noticeable  featm-e 
in  which  is  a  large  brick  building  on  one 
side,  with  a  projecting  door  pediment,  sup- 
ported on  carved  trusses  of  rich  and  grotesque 
design,  and  having  a  lamb  or  Agnus  Dei  in 
the  tympanum.  The  Temple  Church  forms 
the  boundary  on  one  side  ;  Pump-com-t  ad- 
joins, and  is  entered  through  a  portico  or 
colonnade  on  the  east  side,  over  which  is  a 
tablet  inscribed  with  the  date  16S1.  It  is 
a  long  and  narrow  court,  suiToimded  by 
houses  -n-ith  begrimed  brick  fronts,  and 
having  broken  pediments  over  the  doorways. 
The  lobbies  and  staircases  exhibit  woodwork 
of  character  similar  to  that  already  described 
above,  and  the  sketcher  of  mouldings  of  the 
period  would  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  houses.  We  pass  out  of  this  court 
at  the  other  end,  and  come  to  Brick- court, 
which  is  a  widening  out  of  Temple-lane, 
and  enriched  by  several  good  speci- 
mens of  pediments  and  cornices.  From 
this  court  we  return  through  Essex-coirrt, 
where  a  few  other  details  of  a  similar  kind 
may  bo  seen,  and,  finally,  back  again  into 
New-court.  The  date  of  Essex-court  is 
1G77._  The  courts  of  the  Middle  Temple 
exhibit  the  austere  simplicity  and  breadth  so 
characteristic  of  the  Domestic  buildings  of 


the  17th  ccntiuy.  Here  we  find  both  para- 
pot  and  cornice  terminations,  the  wide 
window-frames,  and  other  striking  and 
distinctive  woodwork  of  the  period. 
Massive  moidded  door-frames  and  fan-lights 
are  met  with,  and  some  quaint  bits  of 
carving.  We  tiiist  that  the  demolition  of 
the  condemned  houses  will  be  judiciously 
undertaken,  and  that  any  relic  of  interest 
may  be  spared.  No  doubt  the  wants  of  the 
benchers  demand  a  considerable  reconstruc- 
tion of  these  biiildings ;  the  chambers  arc 
inadequate  in  size,  and  the  lobbies  incon- 
veniently cramped  ;  but,  as  a  relic  of  old 
London,  we  hoi:)o  nothing  will  be  done  to 
destroy  more  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
Temple  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
at  least  some  taste  will  be  exercised  in  re- 
modelling so  unique  an  abode  of  the  lawyers. 


BRICKWORK. 

THOUGH  architects'  specifications  usually 
introduce  the  clause  that  the  "bricks 
used  are  to  bo  hard,  square,  sound,  and  well 
burnt,"  it  is  well  known  that  builders  avail 
themselves  of  a  little  latitude  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  clause.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  estimate  of  a  brick  should  be  formed  upon 
the  suitability  of  it  for  its  pui-pose,  and 
therefore,  the  only  true  method  of  judging 
of  bricks  is  to  know  where  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  building.  The  right  brick  in 
the  right  place,  to  slightly  alter  a  common 
aphorism,  should  be  the  oidy  cnicial  test. 
Every  builder  laiows  that  the  bricks  he 
would  use  externally  are  not  so  well  suited 
for  interior  plastered  walls  as  those  of  rough 
and  mis-shapen  manufacture,  which  give  a 
better  "key"  to  the  plaster,  and  which, 
from  their  being  less  burnt,  are  lighter,  and 
more  adapted  for  interior  purposes.  We 
may  here  say  that  only  facing-bricks 
require  to  be  "  sound,  square,  and  well 
burnt "  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  being  con- 
sistent, as  well  as  being  correct,  a  specifi- 
cation ought  to  have  such  a  clause  as 
the  foUo-n-ing  : — "The  bricks  to  be  adapted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ; 
the  facings  to  be  of  selected,  square  make, 
hard,  and  well  burnt  bricks,  of  uniform 
colom-,  and  the  other  bricks  to  be  of  sound 
and  well  burnt  quality."  For  paving,  cop- 
ings, and  other  portions  of  buildings  subject 
to  weight  and  wear,  a  hard  variety  of  brick 
is  necessary,  and  a  requirement  of  this  land 
should  be  inserted  in  the  si^ccification  of  all 
new  works.  We  may  here  refer  to  three 
varieties  of  bricks  : — 1,  Ordinary  bricks  used 
for  walls ;  2,  Cutters  or  rubbers,  used  for 
arches  and  other  purposes,  where  the  bricks 
require  to  be  cut  to  some  particidar  shape ; 
and  3,  Underburnt  bricks,  suitable  only  for 
inside  walls.  The  requirements  of  ordinary 
bricks  we  have  aboady  discussed ;  "cutters 
or  rubbers  "  should  be  made  from  a  mild 
earth,  freed  from  lumps  of  all  lands,  so  that 
it  may  be  rubbed  to  a  smooth  face  and  leave 
fine  arrises.  For  exposed  outside  work,  it  is 
better  to  use  moulded  bricks,  as  they  are 
better  burnt.  A  good  rubber  shoidd  be  of 
imiform  textui'e,  and  not  easily  cut  by  a  knife 
— conditions,  however,  they  do  not  always 
fulfil. 

In  "Notes  on  Building  Construction," 
there  are  a  few  useful  remarks  made  upon 
the  method  of  distinguishing  between, 
"clamp,"  kiln,  and  machine-made  bricks, 
which  we  may  quote  for  the  good  of  our 
yowiger  reador.s. 

"  lu  clamp-ljunit  bricka  the  traces  of  the  breeze 
mixed  with  the  clay  can  generally  be  seen.  Kiln- 
burut  bricks  often  have  light  and  dark  stripes  upon 
their  sides  caused  by  their  being  arranged,  while 
burning,  vdth  intervals  between  them.  .  .  The 
best  kihi  bricks  are  of  a  uniform  colour. 
Machine-made  bricks  may  easily  be  distinguislied — 
if  wire-cut,  by  the  marks  of  the  wires,  if  moulded, 
by  tlie  peculiar  f  orai  of  the  mould,  lettei's  on  the  sur- 
face, (fee.  In  distinguishing  good  from  inferior 
kinds  of  brick,  one  point  is  to  notice  if  they  aro 
free  from  cr.acks,  and  lumps  of  lime,  which,  by 
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dakmgwith  moisture,  split  the  bricks."^  Another, 
tut  secondary  point,  is  the'shape  and  uniformity  of 
size ;  the  edges  should  he  fiue,  sharp,  and  square. 
The  quantity  of  water  a  brick  will  absorb  is  another 
excellent  test  of  its  quality.  The  percentage  of 
water  absorbed  varies.  In  hard  paviors  the  per- 
centage is  0',  in  machine-made  red  it  is  about  10. 
but  the  average  absorption  is  about  1-Gth  of  the 
weight,  and  in  highly  vitrified  about  l-15th. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  tie  variety 
of  different  classes,  our  object  being  simply 
to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  better  kinds  of 
bricks  for  arclutectural  pui-poses.  Of  white 
bricks,  the  best  come  from  Suffolk  and 
Beaulieu.  Exbury  and  Cowes  also  supply 
good  bricks,  of  a  pleasing  white  or  delicate 
cane-colour.  The  London  brickfields  also 
turn  out  some  excellent  kinds.  A  white 
brick  of  a  novel  character — being  made  from 
red  clay — will  shortly  bo  introduced  to  the 
London  market  from  the  neighboui'hood  of 
the  Humber.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
here  to  say  more  about  the  patents  which 
cover  its  manufactm-e,  for  which  the  plant 
is  now  being  laid  down,  but  the  prin- 
cipal point  consists  in  the  admixture  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone with  the  clay,  which  acts  as  a  flux, 
and  produces  the  desired  colour.  The  Gault 
brick  may  bo  noticed  as  one  that  bears  a 
■white  or  slightly  grey  tint.  It  is  manufac- 
tured at  Burham,  Aylesford,  Follcestone, 
and  other  places.  The  Beart's  brick  is  a 
well-known  variety.  Suffolk  white  bricks 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  hence 
their  suitability  for  rubbers.  We  can  also 
speak  in  commendation  of  the  Beaulieu 
white  brick,  made  from  the  white  clay  at 
Exbury,  near  Southampton,  the  colour  of 
which  is  a  pale  yellow  or  white,  com- 
bining well  with  stone  or  red  brick  in 
dressings.  As  regards  contrast,  we  prefer 
these  white  bricks  to  those  of  yellowish  tint 
which  are  frequently  used  in  combination 
with  red  brick.  It  is  a  better  contrast  in 
buildings  of  both  white  and  red  materials  to 
make  the  latter  the  predominant  material, 
and  use  it  for  the  wall  facings,  confining  the 
white  bricks  to  the  dressings,  windows, 
cornices,  quoins,  &c.  By  reversing  the 
order,  a  very  tawdry  and  spotty  effect  is 
the  result.  It  is  often  noticed  that  white 
bricks  suffer  from  discoloirration.  The  green 
stains  are  the  principal  source  of  mischief, 
though  they  can  be  iiibbed  off  when  the 
wall  is  diy.  A  good  wash  is  quoted  in 
"  Notes  "  from  this  joiu-nal,  which  we  may 
reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our 
readers.  It  is  to  mix  up  a  wash  of  clay  and 
sand  of  which  the  brick  was  made  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  painting  over  the  brick 
with  it,  and  leaving  it  tiU  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  then  rubbisg  it  off  with  a  brush . 

Of  red  bricks,  those  from  Fareham  are 
justly  esteemed  for  their  deep  red  colour 
and  careful  burning.  They  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  is  some  of  the  prmcipal  build- 
ings in  London,  includmg  the  new  Law 
Courts.  We  strongly  advise  their  use  as 
turned  out  from  the  kiln,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  rubbed  do'i^Ti  afterwards— a  process 
which,  by  destroying  the  outer  skin,  expe- 
dites decay.  With  blue  bricks  the  Fareham 
red  ijroducos  a  rich  contrast,  though  rather 
sombre  ;  but  •ndth  stone  or  white  gault 
bricks  a  very  agreeable  contrast  is  aftbrdcd. 
A  species  of  dull  red  or  brownish  chocolate 
are  also  made  in  Hampshii-e  and  Notting- 
ham, producing  a  very  rich  appearance.  The 
effect  of  jointing,  as  every  architect  knows, 
is  important  in  red  brickwork.  Black  mortar 
joints  produce  a  deep,  heavy  tone,  needing 
to  be  set-off  by  the  use  of  light-toned 
materials  in  dressings  and  otherwise  ;  while 
white  mortar  has  the  effect  of  lightening  by 
sevei-al  shades  the  general  tone  of  the  wall- 
ing. An  architect  should,  therefore,  pay 
some  attention  to  the  effect  of  this  contrast, 
and  choose  his  materials  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  expression  and  destination  of  his 
work.  We  have  seen  several  buildings 
spoilt  by  inattention,  to  the    jointing.     A 


deep  red  brick,  with  black  joints  and  tile 
roofing,  by  the  heaviness  of  the  general  tone 
produce  an  effect  immitigated  by  almost 
any  amount  of  detail,  hence  the  value, 
when  judiciously  introduced,  of  parget- 
work  and  timbering. 


BUILDING    IN    THE    WEST    OF 
BRIGHTON. 

I^EOM   a   residential   point   of   view,  the 
-     western  suburbs  of  Brightonhave  become 
a  foiinidable  rival  to  the  older  parts  of  the 
town.     The  end  of  the  Western-road  is  now 
prolonged,    for   a   considerable  distance,  in 
that  direction,  and  is  intersected  by  several 
fine  drives,  or  "avenues,"  as  they  are  called, 
rimning   from  the   sea  northwards.      Since 
our  last  notes  on  this  locality,  the  open  plots 
of    freehold    land     have    been    extensively 
covered  by  rows  of  neat  and  clean-looking 
houses  and  semi-detached  villas,  varying  in 
rental  from  £.50  to  £loO,  and  even  higher 
figui-es.     To  take  a  sample  of  these,  we  look 
into   a   semi-detached   house  in  Salisbury- 
road,  just  completed.      It  presents  a  well- 
finished  white  brick  exterior,   ^^•ith  a  wide 
entrance,  and  a  bay-window  on  one  side.  The 
details,  architectui'all}',  are  rather  above  the 
average  ;  there  is  not  that  flimsy  pretence  to 
grandeur-  which  satiates  rather  than  exalts 
om-  notions  of  the  suburban  residence,  but 
still  much  that  might  have  been  done  better 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  house-planning 
and  design.     On  the  ground-floor  there  is  a 
vridc  hall  and  staircase  fronting   us  as  we 
enter:  the  dining-room  is  a  large,  well-pro- 
portioned   room    about    30ft.    by  24ft.,  in 
addition  to  a  bay  window.     Behind  this  is  a 
moi"ning-room,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
hall  a  small  library.     Lender  the  main  stair- 
case is  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen  apartments 
in  the  basement.     The  principal  staircase  is 
narrow  and  cramped,  with  steps  of  steeper 
rise  than  desirable  or  convenient.     Landing 
on  the  first-floor,  we  enter  a  large  drawing- 
room  with  a  bay  window,  a  side  room  or 
boudou'  over  the  hall,   and  two  back  bed- 
rooms with  a  w.  c.  on  the  landing.     On  the 
second-floor  are  four  good  bedrooms,  and  on 
upper  story,  partly  obtained  in  the  roof,  two 
attics.     There  are   two  lavatories  with  hot 
and  cold  supply.     There  is  also  a  bath-room 
on  the  flrst-floor.     Mr.   J.  Atliol  Wood,  of 
CliftonvUle,  is  the  architect.     We  find  the 
rents   of  these  villas   range   from    £130  to 
£1.50,  under  an   agreement  for  throe  years. 
The  biulders  in  this  locality  appear  to  indulge 
rather  freely  in  a  monotonous  use  of  moulded 
brick,  in  which  the  changes  are  limited  to 
notched  and  dog-toothed  varieties.     Wo  see 
scores  of  window  and  doorway  arches  exe- 
cuted with  notched  voussoirs  or  with  bricks 
stamped  -with  a  pattern  on  the  face.     The 
nail-head   is   a   common   feature  in  strings 
and  label  members,   and  the   repetition  of 
these  features  painfully  suggest  poverty  of 
invention.     In  other  instances  a  hard  and 
meagre  kind    of    elevation   is   repeated   ad 
libitum,  in  relief  of  which  we  vainly  seek  a 
contrast.     In  the  interior  of  many  houses 
the  plasterer  of  the  flashdy-genteel  school 
seems  to  hold  undisputed  sway.     Enriched 
cornices    and   composition   gaselier    flowers 
abound   in   all   the   chief   apartments  ;    the 
paperhanger,  too,  shows  a  decided  jiciichaiit 
for  patterns  of   a  kind  that   appeal  to  the 
bizarre  taste,    both   in   design   and   colour. 
Compo'  fronts  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,    and  in   one  of  the  avenues  the 
precisionist  of  proportion  is  shocked  by  the 
outrageous  size  of  the  keystones  to  the  win- 
dows.    Arches  of  both  pointed  and  segment 
forms  are  to  be  seen,  in  defiance  of  every 
recognised  rule  of  style,  and  in  one  of  the  new 
streets  we  noticed  stuccoed  fronts  of  a  com- 
monplace type,  relieved  byadecidedlyGothic- 
esque  form  of  entrance  hood  or  covering — a 
simple  steep  tiled  roof  supported  on  oma- 
mental  cut  wooden  brackets.  No  thin  g  couldbe 
moreincongruous.  Infact,  the  traditional  style 


of  Brighton  appears  to  have  held  its  own  in 
this  locahty,  for  we  see  scarcely  a  single  at- 
tempt at  Gothic  or  Queen  Aime,  while  the 
material  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
stucco  and  white  brick.  One  of  the  main 
drives  or  avenues  is  planted  with  limes,  but 
we  can  hardly  say  whether  the  experiment 
of  planting  will  be  a  success.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  lack  of  the  shade  of  foliage  here. 
Victoria  Mansions,  facing  the  "  Drive,"  is  a 
large,  white  brick  block  of  residences  to  be 
sold  or  let.  The  front  is  broken  up  by  large 
circular  bays,  and  at  each  comer  is  an  octa- 
gon projection  or  angle  bay,  affording  plea- 
sant ■('lews  of  the  sea  and  up  the  avenue. 
One  of  its  features  is  a  covered  bal- 
cony, carried  on  stone  brackets  to  the 
first-floor.  The  covering  is  of  zinc,  with 
a  deep  richly- stamped  coving  at  the 
eaves  and  with  cast-ii-on  pillars.  The  door- 
ways are  curiously  arranged  on  the  cirrvo 
and  have  Doric  ordinances.  The  central 
bay  has  a  domical  roof.  This  block  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Ockenden,  builder.  A 
very  superior  class  of  houses  has  been  built 
in  one  of  the  avenues  near  the  church  by  Mr. 
Chappell.  These  are  also  in  white  brick 
with  bay  projection,  the  upper  stoiy  being 
relieved  by  a  mansard  roof  with  dormer 
windows.  We  cannot  speak  in  high  tenns 
of  the  construction  of  some  of  the  new 
houses  on  the  West  Brighton  Estate.  The 
internal  partitions  are  of  timber,  and  the 
workmanship  is  not  of  the  best  kind. 
Aldi-ington  Estate,  a  little  farther  west- 
wards, offers  another  field  to  the  speculative 
builder.  The  land  has  been  laid  out  by  Mi-. 
E.  Preston  WiUms,  architect,  of  Bed  Lion- 
square,  the  roads  or  avenues  being  planned 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  West 
Brighton.  The  chief  want  of  these  building 
estates  is  a  little  more  architectm-al  variety. 
The  gable,  high  roof  and  chimney,  and  other 
domestic  featm-e  of  ourdwellings  found  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  and  elsewhere  have  not 
even  obtained  recognition  in  this  part  of  the 
south  coast,  but  we  might  at  least  have  ex- 
nected  to  find  a  little  more  invention  in  the 
treatment  of  the  style  which  has  found  here 
so  uncontested  a  field. 


M 


THE  ROL'ND  TOWERS  OF  NORFOLK 
AND  SUFFOLK. 
,  E.  P.  LOFTUS  BROCK,  F.S.A.,  lion, 
see.  British  Archaeological  Association, 
read  the  following  paper  on  these  subjects  of 
much  controversy,  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  14tli 
idt.,  during  the  recent  Ajchseological  Congress  in 
East  AngUa : — 

I  propose  briefly  to  review  the  facts,  as  to  the 
round  towers  of  which  you  have  seen  this  week 
so  many  examples,  that  have  been  adduced  by 
various  writers,  and  then  to  advance  some 
fm-ther  evidence.  These  have  been  so  ably 
brought  to  a  focus  by  my  late  lamented  prede- 
cessor Mr.  Edward  "Roberts,  that  I  need  only 
ciuote  a  few  remarks  from  his  paper  printed  in 
our  journal,  where  there  is  a  Hst  of  some  17 .5 
examples.  The  following  facts,  structurally, 
have  been  deduced.  The  towers  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  about  three  diameters  in  height.  Their 
position  is  at  the  west  end  of  their  respective 
chm-ches.  They  have  no  staircases  of  stone. 
They  are  built  so  generally  of  the  rough  local 
materials  as  to  justify  the  beUef  that  their 
pecuUar  form  was  to  dispense  with  worked  free- 
stone quoins,  which  every  square  tower  requires 

an  advantage  of  very  great  service  m  a  district 

where  freestone  is  scarce.  The  walls  are  about 
4ft.  ein.  thick,  and  there  is  no  western  door,  the 
approach  being  only  from  the  chm-ch  by  the 
tower  arch.  The  architectural  features  of  what 
have  been  called  the  earhest  indicate  Norman 
times,  and  Mr.  Roberts  as.signs  the  period  of 
their  erection  from  a.d.  1100  to  1150,  and  there 
arc  examples  of  all  later  dates  until  the  fa.-;hion 
chano-cd,  the  transition  to  the  orchnary  1.5th  and 
IGth  "century  square  towers  being  marked  by 
various  erections  either  wholly  octagonal,  or  with 
the  upper  stage  of  that  form  and  the  lower  por- 
tion cu-cular. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  whatever  in  these 
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facts  to  arrive  at  what  is  of  the  most  interest  to 
us.  How  docs  it  come  that  these  peculiar  towers 
are  found  in  this  district,  and  only  elsewhere  in 
England  by  such  few  examples  as  by  their  very 
existence  to  point  to  East  Anglia  as  their  home  ? 
In  other  districts  the  use  of  the  circular  form 
would  have  saved  the  same  labour  of  preparing 
the  quoins  for  our  square  towers,  and  while  we 
find  that  this  form  was  weU  known  yet  it  was 
not  adopted  elsewhere.  Mr.  Roberts'  list  points 
weU  to  the  truth  already  referred  to,  that  the 
limits  of  the  old  Saxon  kingdom  of  East  AngUa 
contain  the  vast  number  of  the  examples,  Nor- 
folk having  more  than  Suffolk. 

By  comparison  of  the  dedications  of  the 
churches,  it  is  also  apparent  that  while  there 
are  so  many  dedicated  to  favourite  Norman 
saints,  yet  there  are  many  called  after  Saxon 
saints,  or  after  those  popular  in  Saxon  times. 
The  Saxon  origin  of  these  towers  is,  therefore, 
pointed  to  by  evidence  worthy  of  attention.  The 
objection  has  been  raised  that  none  of  these 
towers  exhibit  Saxon  workmanship.  Were  this 
so,  the  theory  I  have  adduced  would  be  weakened, 
but  it  would  still  rest  upon  the  e\'idence  I  have 
brought  forward.  There  are,  however,  two 
towers  which  will  be  visited  by  this  association — 
the  first,  Flixton  Church,  Suffolk;  and  the 
second,  St.  Julian's  Church,  Norwich.  Both 
these  structures  were,  I  believe,  of  Saxon  date, 
and  at  both  places  churches  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Saxon  times.  Flixton  has  been  rebuilt 
in  recent  years,  and  we  can,  therefore,  only 
study  the  sketch  and  the  description  given  by 
Suckling.  These  will  attest  to  its  Saxon  date. 
It  figures  in  the  list  of  Saxon  churches  in  several 
architectural  works,  and,  indeed,  its  style  is  in- 
contestable. St.  Jidian's  Church  has  also  a 
tower  too  lofty  for  Noi-man  work,  and  with 
deeply  splayed  windows  in  the  exterior. 

We  arc,  therefore,  able  to  show  that  round 
towers  were  erected  in  Saxon  times,  and 
that,  while  there  are  none  so  early  else- 
where existing,  the  earliest  knovm  examples 
in  East  Anglia  are  of  Saxon  date.  My  prede- 
cessor paid  special  attention  to  the  remarkable 
tower  at  Herringfieet,  and,  indeed,  it  deser\"cs  it, 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  monimient  of  its  class.  The 
church  to  which  it  is  attached  is  one  of  the 
simple  Early  Norman  buildings,  frequently 
found  in  conjunction  vrith  these  towers.  The 
base  of  the  tower  is  of  the  same  date,  and  some 
of  the  detail  of  the  belfry  stage  where  the 
interest  centres  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
period.  Nevertheless,  there  is  here  the  trian- 
gular arch  repeated  again  and  again ;  the  pro- 
jecting pilasters  and  the  baluster  shafts,  all  fea- 
tures of  recognised  Saxon  style.  These  are  so 
pronounced — the  east  window  especially  so — 
that  we  may  accept  one  of  two  hypotheses.  The 
first  that  the  Normans  rebuilt  the  tower,  reusing 
these  Saxon  features  of  an  older  building.  The 
second  that  the  tower  was  built  in  Norman  times 
by  masons  accustomed  to  the  older  style,  and 
that  among  the  details  of  the  time  they  worked 
the  features  familiar  to  them  of  an  earlier  period. 
In  either  case  the  evidence  points  to  the  prior 
existence  of  these  circular  towers  before  Norman 
times,  and  may  be  accepted  as  additional  eridence 
to  the  two  actual  structures  which  I  have  named. 
The  east  window  is  so  remarkable  in  its  cha- 
racter and  appears  to  be  so  exactly  in  its  original 
position  that  I  am  sorry  no  opportunity  has  been 
at  my  di.sposal  to  examine  if  the  base  of  the  tower 
has  been  refaced  in  Norman  times,  leaving  the 
old  east  window  intact,  and  merely  adding  the 
outer  margins  of  stone  to  the  other  windows,  the 
small  Norman  loopholes,  and  other  newer-look- 
ing features  of  the  same  date.  Certainly  from 
an  external  examination  the  lower  face  appears 
of  different  colour  and  masonry  from  the  upper 
belfry  stage.  I  am  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
inquiry  further  than  my  predecessors  have  done. 
There  are  other  structural  features  even  in  the 
examplesof  later  date,  whiohindicatc  the  origin  of 
the  fashion  of  these  towers  to  others  than  the  Nor- 
mans :  I  adduce  two.  The  position  of  thechurchesis 
generally  the  favourite  one  of  the  Saxons  :  on 
the  edge  of  a  slope  overlooking  some  extent  of 
country.  The  proportion  is  not  that  of  the  low 
Norman  towers,  but  of  those  of  Saxon  times, 
and  which  were  high  for  their  breadth.  In 
fact,  the  proportion  of  the  Saxon  square  tower, 
say  of  Trinity  Church,  Colchester,  seen  from  a 
little  distance,  would  be  exactly  that  of  the 
circular  towers  under  consideration.  But  it  is 
probably  of  greater  importance  to  point  out  that 
the  origin  of  these  towers  may  be  found  in  the 
coimtries  whence  the  Saxon  races  emigrated  to 


our  shores,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  time,  when  both  countries  were  alike  Christian, 
that  intercourse  had  not  ceased. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  circular  form  in  chxirches,  but  its 
use  may  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity.  The  semicircular  apse  first  appears, 
then  other  apses  and  circular  towers.  Italy 
furnishes  us,  at  Kavenna  and  elsewhere,  with 
many  examples.  We  can  trace  them  in  the 
churches  of  early  date  in  Lombardy,  S^vitzer- 
land,  Germany,  and  even  to  Denmark  and  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  These  occur  in  all 
positions  in  relation  to  the  buildings. 

France  gave  little  or  no  favour  in  early 
times  to  these  circular  towers,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Rhine  provinces  they  are  common. 
Many  of  the  largest  churches  have  two  round 
towers  at  either  its  west  or  east  end,  or  at  the 
transepts.  At  Treves  Cathedral  there  are  two  ; 
at  Mayenne  there  are  two  ;  at  Genrode,  two  :  at 
Laach,  two  ;  at  Worms,  foiu' ;  St.  Paul's,  Worms, 
two  :  while  a  vast  number  of  examples,  attached 
to  important  buildings,  can  be  cited.  A  series 
showing  the  change  of  form  to  the  latter  square 
and  octagonal  towers  could  readily  be  named. 
These  have  all  a  proportion  lofty  for  the  width, 
and  we  find  some  remarkable  featm-es  of  detail 
common  in  the  Saxon  churches  of  our  own 
coimtry.  Here,  then,  is  impoi-tant  e^ddence  that 
East  Anglia  is  not  alone  in  the  possession  of  cir- 
cular towers,  and  that  these  are  found  in  the 
district  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  German 
Ocean. 

Two  objections  may  be  raised :  that  these 
examples  are  for  the  most  part  attached  to  other 
parts  of  a  building,  and  not  exactly  as  here,  one 
tower  at  the  west  end.  This  is  so  in  some  exam- 
ples I  have  named,  but  not  in  all,  and  due 
allowance  must  be  made  between  a  large  church 
and  small  ones,  where  more  than  one  tower  would 
be  inappropriate.  The  old  plan  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  built  by  an  Irishman,  820,  has  two 
round  towers  quite  detached  from  the  church. 

Another  objection  may  be  that  if  these  towers 
are  of  ancient  Continental  introduction,  how  is 
it  that  they  are  not  found  in  other  parts  of 
England?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  few 
examples  in  Essex,  Berkshire,  &c.,  are  likely  to 
have  originated  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
later  ones  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  not  from 
any  remembrance  of  their  use  in  Saxon  times. 
The  influence  of  Lewes  Priory,  connected  with 
Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  examples  at  Lewes  and  its  neighbourhood. 

I  believe  that  they  were  so  used  m  Saxon 
times.  There  are  many  examples  of  circular 
Saxon  towers  shown  in  the  old  MSS.  The  stair- 
case at  the  west  end  of  Brigstock  Church  is  of 
Saxon  date  ;  it  is  circular  in  form,  and  were  it 
to  stand  alone,  it  would  resemble  a  round  tower 
very  nearly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
similar  turret  of  Brixworth  Church.  The  form 
was  retained  in  this  locaUty  long  after  Saxon 
times  for  the  great  advantage  it  possessed  for  the 
use  of  the  rough  material  of  the  district. 

Lord  Dimraven  has  recently  published  the 
results  of  his  father's  researches  in  old  Irish 
buildings,  and  by  a  process  of  somewhat  similar 
reasoning,  he  traces  the  roimd  towers  of  Ireland 
with  those  of  the  Continent,  and  he  adduces  a 
vast  amount  of  information  on  the  circidar 
towers  there,  which  may  be  consiilted  with  much 
profit  to  this  inquir)',  for  it  applies  equally,  if 
not  more  so,  to  the.^e  roimd  towers  than  to  those 
of  Ireland.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  district  furnishes  what  may  be  a 
connecting  link  to  these  mvsterious  stnictures. 
At  Bradtield,  and  at  Brarafield,  Suffolk,  and  at 
Little  Snoring,  Noi-folk,  the  round  towers,  like 
the  Irish  examples,  are  entirely  detached  from 
the  churches.  So  far  as  I  know  at  present,  none 
of  the  towers  which  remain  possess  the  original 
covering.  Probably  they  were  similar  to  the 
conical  roofs  of  the  Irish  examples,  and  this  is 
the  more  likely,  since  it  appears  the  most  obvious 
completion,  and  is  shown  so  on  the  examples  of 
circular  towers  represented  in  old  MSS. 


EOLSOVER  CHURCH  AND  CASTLE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  exciu'sions  in 
connection  with  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Assiciation  at  Sheffield  was  that  made 
by  a  party  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  U. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Amison  to  Bolsovcr  Castle, 
which  is  some  eight  miles  from  Chesterfield. 
Bolsover  was  reached  soon  after  noon,  and  the 


visitors  were  conducted  to  the  parish  church, 
where  the  Rev.  R.  P.  HQls  read  a  paper.  From 
it,  it  appeared  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
chui'ch  was  erected  when  Mercia  became  Chris- 
tian in  056.  Then  there  would  have  been  a 
foundation  two  feet  high,  and  upon  tliis  a  biuld- 
ing  of  wood  and  turf.  About  1020  on  this  site 
the  first  stone  church  was  erected,  of  which  the 
sculpture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  tympanum  of  the 
priests'  door,  and  some  corbels  alone  remained. 
About  IOCS  the  Manor  of  Bolsover  fell  imder 
the  dominion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
conferred  it  upon  Ms  half-brother,  William 
Peverill.  In  the  reign  of  John,  about  1200, 
this  Saxon  church  was  demolished,  and  gave 
place  to  the  present  sti-uctme,  which  again  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  xmderwent  many  so- 
called  improvements.  In  1834  the  church  was 
again  altered,  but  in  1877  the  real  work  of 
restoration  was  commenced,  through  the  energy 
of  the  present  ricar  and  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  the  architect. 
When  the  north  side  of  the  nave  was  pulled 
do\vn  not  only  were  many  capitals  of  the  Tran- 
sitional Norman  period  found  imbedded  in  the 
earth  but  also  many  of  the  arch  stones  in  the 
present  chancel  arch.  There  existed  formerly 
both  a  prior}'  and  a  nunnery  in  the  parish,  but 
the  names  now  only  remained.  There  was  also 
a  chapel  in  the  old  castle,  the  only  trace  now  re- 
maining of  which  was  two  very  ancient  grave- 
stones. Foremost  among  the  marks  of  architec.- 
tirral  interest  in  the  church  is  a  has  relief  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  This  stone  was  dis- 
covered in  1704,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
stone  altar-piece  of  the  Saxon  church  of  William 
PeveriU.  The  seulptiure  of  the  t)-mpanimi  had 
been  fixed  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  As  regarded  monuments,  there  was  in 
the  chancel  a  tombstone  bearing  the  date  of 
1310.  The  momunent  chapel  and  the  smaller 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  C.  Cavendish 
were  erected  in  1617,  and  the  curious  epitaph  is 
the  work  of  "rare  Ben  Jonson."  The  large 
monument  was  erected  in  1691,  at  a  cost  of 
£14,000,  by  the  Cormtess  of  Oxford,  to  the 
memory  of  her  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  his  chUdi-en.  Below  the  chapel  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  fourteen  representatives  of 
this  noble  family. 

After  limcheon  the  vicar  conducted  the 
vi.sitors  to  the  castle,  where  the  Rev.  R. 
P.  HUls  read  another  paper  dealing 
with  that  interesting  ruin.  He  believed  that 
there  were  no  exact  details  as  to  its  foundation, 
but  its  situation  would  connect  it  alike  with 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  times.  That  sup- 
position was  strengthened  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the 
vicinity.  In  106S  Bolsover  was  conferred  on. 
Wm.  Peverill,  the  Conqueror's  half-brother. 
Before  he  held  it,  it  was  stated,  according  to  the 
Doomsday  Book,  to  have  belonged  to  a  Saxon 
Thane  Lemic,  but,  from  the  fact  of  the  castle 
not  being  mentioned  therein,  it  could  not  have 
been  biult  immediately  after  the  Conquest.  It 
was  probably  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
In  11.53  PeveriU  forfeited  his  possessions,  and 
Bolsover  remained  for  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  In  1189  Richard  I.  gave  it  to 
his  brother  John.  In  1207  De  Lisle  was 
governor,  and  in  1213  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  rebellious  barons,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby 
took  it  by  assaidt  and  was  made  governor ; 
about  1234  the  manor  and  castle  were  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Chester.  In  1.514  (it  having  been 
for  some  tune  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown)  it 
was  granted  by  Heniy  VIII.  to  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  but  on  the  attainder  of  his  son,  it 
again  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  the  17th  year 
of  Edwai-d  VI.  it  was  granted  to  Lord  Talbot, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  brings 
the  history  of  the  castle  to  within  the  last  300 
years.  After  it  became  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Slirewsbury  the  castle  became  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. The  Earl  married  the  rich  and  ambitious 
EUzabeth  of  Hardwi<k,  who  quickly  raised  Bol- 
sover Castle  to  more  than  its  pristine  grandeur. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  piUars  of  the 
basement  story  are  those  of  the  original  struc- 
ture. Charles  I.  was  entertained  with  great 
magnificence  at  Bolsover  in  1 033  by  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  at  an  expense  of  £4,000.  The 
Royal  Wsit  was  repeated  the  following  year  at  a 
cost  of  £14,000.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  the  castle  was  held  for  the  King  by  the 
Marquis.  In  1644  it  was  captured  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  generals.  From  this  date  there 
is   little    to    chronicle    about    the    old    castle. 
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Its  owners  ceased  to  reside  there,  and  about 
a  centiuy  ago  the  roof  was  removed  from 
the  pile  of  buildings  now  in  ruins  by  the 
Countess  of  Oxford,  by  whom  it  was  used  at 
Welbeck  Abbey.  For  many  years  the  venerable 
pile  has  been  tenanted  by  the  Vicars  of  Bolsover. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  the  late  vicar,  had 
effected  many  re.storations. 


FLEXITEE    OF    BEAMS    AND    THE   ISO- 
DYNAMIC  CXJEVE. 

THE  subject  of  the  flexure  and  resistance  of 
beams  has  excited  considerable  attention 
during  the  last  few  years.  Experiments  have 
been  imdertaken  to  discover  the  relation  of  the 
various  strains  caused  by  flexure,  and  the  position 
01  the  neutral  axis  has  been  the  theme  of  anxious 
inquirers,  who  have  endeavoured  with  the  aid  of 
polarised  light  and  other  agencies  to  solve  the 
question.  Mr.  BLudon  Stoney,  whose  work  is  an 
authority  upon  the  subject,  confesses  the  whole 
question  is  one  "of  great  difficulty  and  may 
require  numerous  experiments  before  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  solved."  He  deduces  a  general 
inference  ' '  that  the  tearing  and  crushing 
strengths  of  materials  derived  from  experiments 
on  the  transverse  strength  of  solid  girders  are 
often  erroneous,  and  have  even  led  astray  men  of 
such  capacity  as  Tredgold."  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
concluded  from  expeiimeuts  that  ' '  the  neutral 
axis  of  a  rectangular  girder  divides  the  depth  in 
the  proportion  of  l-oth  or  l-6th  at  the  time  of 
fractvu'e,  that  is,  that  the  compressed  section  is  to 
the  extended  section  in  the  inverse  proportion  of 
the  compressive  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material."  The  whole  theory  of  the  actual 
strength  of  materials  and  beams  in  particidar 
rests  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  neutral  axis  ;  it  is  therefore  of  much 
interest  to  the  engineer  and  architect  to  know 
the  latest  investigations  upon  the  question.  We 
now  call  attention  to  some  recent  experiments 
and  the  results  recorded  that  have  been  published 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  by  Chas.  E.  Emery,  Ph.D. 

It  is  a  very  easy  inference  from  physical  laws 
that  the  neutral  axis  should  shift  its  position  to 
produce  equilibrium  between  the  compressive 
and  tensile  resistances.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
ordinary  cross  section  of  a  cast-iron  beam  or  the 
Hodgkinson  section,  which  places  the  metal 
below  chiefly,  thus  enabling  the  neutral  axis  to 
shift  towards  the  tensile  edge,  and  to  give 
an  enlarged  section  for  compressive  resistance. 
Mr.  Emery  attempts  to  show  by  experiments  the 
relation  of  the  longitudinal  strains  to  the  corre- 
sponding elongations  and  compressions,  between 
the  tensile  and  compressive  limits  of  rupture. 
We  propose  here  .simply  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  general  conclusions  that  have  been  formed 
thereupon,  rather  than  to  enter  into  minute 
mathematical  analysis.  These  experiments,  if 
we  may  accept  the  author's  appendices  as  being 
correct,  show  the  probability  of  an  equalisation 
of  strain  between  the  outer  fibres  and  those 
nearer  the  neutral  axis  ;  that  the  latter  at  the 
section  of  maximum  moment  ofi'er  more  resistance 
than  is  accorded  by  theory,  and  that  the  outer 
fibres  are  correspondingly  relieved.  Such  an  infer- 
ence in  connection  with  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
neutral  axis  is  said  to  account  for  the  greater  re- 
sistance shown  by  beams  of  symmetric  section  than 
has  been  explained  theoretically.  The  author 
notes  and  tabidates  the  elongations  and  corre- 
sponding strains  and  constructs  therefrom  curves 
in  which  the  elongations  and  compressions  are 
laid  off  as  abscissa  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  ver- 
tical axis  and  the  coiTesponding  strains  developed 
as  ordinates  above  and  below  a  horizontal  axis. 
The  elongations  are  plotted  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness to  a  larger  scale  than  that  for  the  strains 
upon  cross-section  paper.  From  these  ciuwes, 
plotted  from  various  experiments  by  Hodgkin- 
son, David  Kirkcaldy,  and  others,  it  is  made 
apparent  that  cast-ii'on  obtains  its  greater  ulti- 
mate resistance  in  compression  compared  with 
that  intension  "simply  by  increased  compres- 
sion with  a  nearly  constant  rate  of  strain  instead 
of  by  an  increase  in  the  rate."  It  is  ob.served 
that  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  and  elasticity  is 
less  for  limited  compression  than  for  limited  elon- 
gations. In  general  the  supposition  due  to 
Navier  that  the  stresses  in  a  beam  subject  to 
transverse  strain  are  proportioned  to  the  elonga- 
tions, and  that  the  latter  are  proportioned  to  the 
distances  of  the  fibres  from  the  neutral  axis  is  com- 
bated by  Dr.  Emery,  who  maintains  experiment- 


ally that  both  these  hypotheses  are  not  quite 
true.  He  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
the  true  relations  between  the  strains  and 
elongations  were  included  in  the  discussion,  the 
well-known  discrepancies  would  disappear,  and 
the.se  relations  he  has  given  in  a  formula.  As 
regards  the  second  hypothesis,  he  says,  ' '  that 
when  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  is  con- 
cidered,  the  position  of  the  isodyuamic  (or  equal) 
curves  indicate  both  the  possibility  and  probability 
that  the  intei-mediate  fibres  between  the  axis 
and  outer  boundaries  of  the  beam  may  and  do 
receive  more  strain  than  that  due  to  their  posi- 
tions, thereby  relieving  the  outer  fibres."  He 
fiurther  argues  that  this  phenomenon  can  only 
account  for  somewhat  less  than  "  60  per  cent,  of 
the  excess  of  resistance  found  by  experiment," 
and  that  when  the  excess  is  greater  than  this  it 
is  due  to  the  sliifting  of  the  neutral  axis.  We 
refer  our  mathematical  readers  to  the  equations 
in  Dr.  Emery's  paper  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Ordinary  formula^  are  notoriously  de- 
fective, even  when  dealing  with  strains  within 
the  limit  of  elasticity,  as  they  neglect  chemical 
and  molecular  properties.  These  experi- 
mental curves  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards 
eliminating  errors  and  reconciling  theory  with 
experiment. 

YORKSHIRE     ARCH^OLOGICAL     AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archieologioal 
and  Topographical  Association  held  their 
thirteenth  annual  exciu'sion  on  the  2Sth  ult., 
when  a  nimierous  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
visited  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  and  Kuares- 
borough.  A  special  train,  conveying  the  greater 
number  of  the  excursionists,  left  lieedg  for 
Boroughbridge  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  at  half-past  ten.  At 
Boroughbridge  the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Owen  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Marriott, 
Vicar  of  Aldborough,  and  tmder  their  guidance 
proceeded  to  vievf  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the 
Roman  Isurium  and  the  other  indications  of  the 
Roman  occupation  preserved  within  the  grounds 
of  Aldborough  Manor.  Just  outside  the  station 
at  Boroughbridge  the  party  had  pointed  out  to 
them  in  the  distance  the  huge  standing  .stones 
known  as  the  "Devil's  An-ows."  A  short  and 
pleasant  walk  through  Boroughbridge  brought 
the  excursionists  to  the  groimds  of  Aldborough 
Manor,  to  which  they  had  admission  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Andrew  Lawson. 
The  Roman  station  of  Isuiium  was  a  large  and 
important  one,  sixteen  miles  di.stant  from 
Eboracum,  York.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
computed  to  have  been  2, 500  yards,  their  breadth 
varying  from  eleven  to  sixteen  feet  in  thickness, 
and  inclosing  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  There  is 
a  museum  in  the  grounds,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  the  party.  The  next  object  of  interest 
was  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Andi'ew,  at  Ald- 
borough. The  tower,  the  nave,  and  the  north 
aisle  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  chancel,  and 
were  probably  erected  about  13G0  by  the  knight 
whose  brass  is  fixed  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
aisle.  The  chancel  is  evidently  of  late  fifteenth 
century  work.  Mr.  Marriott  stated  that  the 
north  aisle  was  of  the  Middle  Pointed  Decorated 
style  of  architecture  ;  but  the  .south  aisle,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  1S27,  was  entirely  modern. 
There  were  Vicars  of  Aldborough  as  far  back  as 
1316,  and,  of  course,  there  would  not  be  a  vicar 
without  a  church.  From  the  fact  that  a  figure 
of  Mercury,  wMch  had  been  buUt  into  the 
east  front  of  the  church,  had  been  found  there, 
it  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  site  of  the 
church  had  been  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
temple  of  Mercury.  Tlie  party  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  St.  James's  Church  at  Boroughbridge. 
This  church  was  rebuilt  in  18.i2,  in  substitution 
for  a  chapel  of  no  architectural  interest,  and 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Market-place.  Its 
interest  to  archteologists  is  in  the  fact  that 
numerous  fragments  of  an  early  Norman  build- 
ing, which  must  have  had  one  arch  at  least 
decorated  with  a  beaked-head  moiddiug,  and 
have  been  rich  in  sculpture,  had  been  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  vestry  of  the  new  church.  From 
Boroughbridge  the  party  were  conveyed  by 
special  train  to  Knaresborough,  where  luncheon 
was  provided,  after  which  the  party  proceeded 
to  view  the  ruins  of  Knaresborough  Castle.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  proceeding  first  to  the 
outer  gateway,  explained  that  a  ditch  separated 
the  castle  from  the  town  on  that  side.  From 
the  entrance  gate  there  was   a  drawbridge  over 


the  ditch,  but  there  were  no  remains  of  its 
foundations,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  rested 
on  wooden  trestles.  ■  He  called  attention  to  the 
unusual  height  of  the  gateway,  and  jjointed 
out  that  between  the  portcullis  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  curve  of  the  buttress  there 
was  a  second  arch  from  wliich  material  could  be 
tlrrown  down  on  those  who  attempted  to  break 
in  the  gate.  It  was  clear  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  bond  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
gateway  and  the  castle  wall  that  they  were 
built  at  a  later  date.  Passing  on  to  another  part 
of  the  wall,  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  upon  it  a 
moulding  which  differed  somewhat  from  the 
mouldings  on  the  keep.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  of  later  date,  and  it  was  probable,  there- 
fore, that  buttresses  had  been  added  to  the 
original  wall.  Coming  to  the  keep,  Mr.  Clark 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  wall  running 
across  the  Castle  court,  which  divided  it  into 
what  were  called  the  inner  and  outer  wards. 
The  keep  occupied  the  edge  of  the  inner  ward. 
He  called  special  attention  to  the  grand  opening 
in  the  front  of  the  keep.  Many  people  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  respect  held  that  this 
opening  was  a  window.  His  own  opinion  was — 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  so — that  it 
was  a  door,  and  that  it  had  had  its  portcuUia  and 
draw-bridge.  It  was  evident  that  there  had 
been  tracery  over  the  door,  and  it  was  thought 
that  under  that  tracery  there  was  not  suflicient 
height  for  a  door.  Certainly,  if  there  had  not 
been  proof  positive  to  the  contrary,  that  tracery 
would  have  led  one  to  regard  the  opening  as 
ha\Tng  been  a  window.  Taking  the  party  next 
to  the  remains  of  the  entrance  mto  the  inner 
ward,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  doorway  was  one 
of  the  most  ehanning  specimens  of  the  Decorated 
style  that  anybody  ever  saw.  It  was  very 
simple,  and  without  any  great  detail  of  moulding. 
The  remains  of  the  lobby  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  indeed  there  was  no  decorated 
porch  in  the  country  which  had  a  richer  set  of 
mouldings.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  then  made  some 
remarks  on  castles  generally.  There  were,  he 
said,  two  types  of  castles.  The  fa'st  included 
the  older  castles,  or  shell  keeps.  They  consisted 
of  an  artificial  mound  with  a  circular  bmlding 
on  the  top,  such  as  they  were  familiar  with  at 
York.  But  although  these  mounds  were  never 
NoiTuaH,  but  pre-Conquestal  and  always  Saxon, 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  shells  built  upon  them 
were  very  late  Norman  or  even  Early  English. 
Of  those  shell  keeps  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  at  York.  How  was  it  that  such  castles  as 
those  at  Y'ork,  Tickhdll,  and  Pickering  should 
have  been  Saxon  strongholds,  and  yet  have 
work  which  was  late  Norman  or  Early  English  ? 
They  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Saxons,  though  employing  masonry  in  their 
churches,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
employ  it  in  their  fortresses,  but  strengthened 
them  with  palisades.  The  Normans  were  only 
content  with  timber  defences  until  they  were 
able  to  replace  them  with  works  of  stone.  When 
WUliam  MaUett  was  attacked  at  York,  and  the 
castle  was  birmed,  the  Conqueror  stayed  there 
while  they  were  replacing  it,  and  another  was 
built  on  the  other  mound  m  twelve  days.  That 
was  a  convincing  proof  that  timber  was  used 
and  not  masonry.  In  Y'orkshire  there  was  a 
great  number  of  these  mounds,  wliich  only 
needed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Normans  to  be  as 
celebrated  as  those  he  had  mentioned  ;  butthey 
had  not  been  taken  up,  and  there  they  remained. 
Then  they  came  to  the  rectangidar  keep,  of 
which  Richmond,  the  noblest  castle  in  the  coimty, 
might  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  There  was 
another  castle  whose  history  was  not  so  glorious 
as  that  of  Richmond,  but  yet  was  one  of  the 
grandest  in  England  on  account  of  its  position. 
He  meant  Scarborough.  There  they  had  an 
isolated  platform  which  would  contain  easily 
ten  thousand  men  with  no  sort  of  chance  of  their 
being  meddled  with.  The  castle  was  cut  from 
the  land  by  a  natm-al  ravine  of  groat  depth. 
That  ravine  had  been  improved  by  art,  and 
across  it  had  been  thrown  a  most  raarvcUouB 
causeway,  with  a  sort  of  drawbridge,  maldng 
access  exceedingly  difficult.  Middleham  was  a 
most  charming  specimen  of  the  old  keep.  The 
earthworks  of  Hehnsley  were  very  curious. 
There  were  other  castles  which  did  not  correspond 
with  the  two  types  he  had  mentioned,  such  as 
Barnard  Castle.  Having  briefly  noticed  also 
the  castles  of  Coning.sborough,  made  known  to 
everybody  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  Pomfret,  Bolton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  and 
Spofforth,    he   came  to   Knaresborough,  where, 
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he  said,  they  had  a  platform  of  rock  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  two  ravines  nearly  isolating 
the  rock.  A  g-rand  ditch  cut  off  the  castle,  as 
at  Carlisle,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  the 
river  Nidd.  A  grander  site  for  a  castle,  in  which 
wood,  rock,  and  water  combined,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find.  It  was  a  royal  castle,  and  those 
who  cccupicd  it  were  not  owners,  but  merely 
castellans.  The  keep  was  of  the  Decorated 
period. 

At  the  close  of  liis  address,  Mr.  Clark  received 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  The  visitors  next 
inspected  the  church,  the  leading  architectural 
features  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fair- 
less  Barber,  and  this  brought  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close. 


CONCERT  ROOMS  AND  SOT_TND. 

MR.  CECIL  J.  SAVNDERS  read  a  paper 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion "On  the  construction  of  buildings,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  sound."  The  author 
referred  to  the  great  chann  in  the  long-continued 
reverberation  of  sound  in  such  buildings  as 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  charm  which  is  in  some 
measui'e  due  to  the  association  of  ideas.  This  re- 
verberation is,  however,  sadly  detrimental  to  rapid 
and  contrapuntal  music.  Glass,  being  one  of  the 
most  elastic  of  sound  reflectors,  is  very  prone  to 
produce  an  echo.  In  listening  to  a  fugue  played 
on  the  great  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr. 
Saimders  f  oimd  that  the  echo  of  one  note  returned 
to  him  at  the  same  instant  that  he  received  the 
next  one  direct.  Siipposing  a  listener  to  stand 
between  an  instrument  and  a  wall  of  glass  when 
the  scale  passages  for  the  "v'iolins  in  the  chorus 
' '  Thanks  be  to  God,"  from  FJijuli ,  are  being  played, 
if  the  wall  is  about  63ft.  behind  him  and  gives  a 
perfect  echo,  each  note  in  the  passage  will  exactly 
meet  the  echo  of  the  prect  ding  one.  The  usual 
shape  of  a  concert-room — a  long  rectangle — 
though  it  has  advantages  for  a  moderate-sized 
room,  has  serious  drawbacks  for  a  large  hall.  If  it 
be  very  long,  a  large  number  of  the  audience  are  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  performer  that  the 
waves  of  soimd,  interrupted  as  they  are  by 
heads  and  bonnets,  do  not  reach  the  more  dis- 
tant listeners  with  anything  Hke  theii'  initial 
crispness  and  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
room  is  very  broad,  there  is  a  tendency  to  echo, 
as  the  soimd  which  travels  direct  to  the  listener 
from  the  orchestra  comes  to  liim  also  from  the 
side  walls  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  giving,  if 
not  an  obvious  echo,  an  imdetinedness  and 
want  of  decision  throughout.  A  circiilar 
room  has  great  disadvantages.  The  chapter- 
house at  Westminster  is  an  octagon  with 
a  groined  roof,  and  the  echo  when  the  room  is 
empty  repeats  itself  so  perfectly  and  quickly  that 
it  becomes  a  prolonged  reverberation.  By  sing- 
ing three  or  four  notes  of  a  concord,  the  whole 
chord  resounds  for  a  considerable  time.  On 
singing  two  notes  fonning  a  slightly  flat  major 
third,  the  whole  building  was  filled  with  the 
teats.  One  of  the  most  successful  places  for 
hearing,  in  the  axithor's  experience,  which  ap- 
proaches to  a  circular  shape,  is  the  old  Surrey 
Chapel  in  the  Blackfriars-road.  This  has  six- 
teen equal  sides  and  a  gallery  all  roimd.  It  has 
windows  all  roimd  it,  both  above  and  below  the 
galleiy  ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  portion  is  hemi- 
spherical, with  a  small  lantern  at  the  apex.  Tliis 
chapel  is  almost  free  from  echo,  but  reqidres  a 
powerful  voice  to  till  it.  ^Tien  a  person  was  made 
to  read  from  a  book  on  a  still  day  on  an  open  plain, 
he  could  be  heard  U'Jft.  in  front,  75ft.  on  each 
side,  and  31ft.  behind.  In  a  hall  this  waste  of 
sound  is  to  a  large  extent  stopped,  and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  acting  as  reflectors,  reinforce  the 
BOimd.  Light  has  a  remarkable  modifying 
influence  npon  .sound,  the  reasons  for  which  are 
not  yet  imdcrstood.  Mr.  Saimders  regards  a 
horizontal  ceiling  as  the  best,  and  he  would  have 
it  as  low  as  practicable,  as  every  foot  of  ad- 
ditional height  lessens  the  horizontid  distance  to 
which  the  soimd  can  be  carried.  The  proportions 
between  length,  breadth,  and  height  have  some 
influence  upon  the  sounding  qualities  of  a  room, 
but  here  the  evidence  is  most  contradictory. 
Architects  are  baffled  by  finding  that  of  two 
rooms  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  one  is 
successful  and  the  other  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Saunders  then  described  a  theoretical  hall, 
capable  of  holding  5,000  persons,  planned  for 
the  express  piupose  of  allowing  the  greatest 
nnmber  to  hear  distinctly.  It  would  be  a 
square  room    with    roimded   comers,   and  the 


orchestra  in  one  of  the  comers.  Tlie  audience 
would  face  the  orchestra,  and  would  thus  look 
towards  the  converging  walls.  The  number  of 
performers  provided  for  would  be  700,  as  this 
was  probably  the  limit  of  really  good  work. 
The  orchestra  seats  rise  tier  above  tier  into  the 
angle  of  the  building.  The  organ  should  be 
chiefly  below  the  orchestra,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
low  ceiling.  By  placing  the  orchestra  in  the 
angle  of  the  building,  very  few  of  the  audience 
can  receive  an  echoed  soiond.  The  seats  for  the 
audience  should  be  circular,  so  as  to  give  every- 
one a  direct  riew.  The  floor  should  rise  gradu- 
ally towards  the  back  of  the  room.  The  best 
material  for  the  ceiling  is  wood.  Ordinary 
plastering  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  non-con- 
ductors of  sound  used  in  building.  Zinc  woidd 
be  nearly  as  cheap,  and  perhaps  even  more 
efficacious  than  wood.  The  walls  at  the  back  of 
the  orchestrashoiddbe  covered  with  looking-glass, 
which  has  a  strong  reflecting  power  for  sound. 
These  glasses,  however,  should  not  be  bedded  in 
flannel  as  usual,  but  allowed  to  vibrate  with 
every  note.  Boarding  or  cement  would  be  best 
for  the  rest  of  the  walls.  Cement  is  hardly 
resonant,  but  it  reflects  sound  well.  Stone 
woidd  be  better,  but  its  cost  is  too  great.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  resonance  of  cathedrals 
is  due  to  the  .surface  of  smooth  and  hard  stone 
inside  them.  For  cjuartet  performances,  a 
movable  screen  behind  the  players  or  singers 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  reinforce  the  sound 
in  its  forward  cUi'cction.  This  screen  shoiUd  be 
of  two  thicknesses  of  wood,  with  a  sounding- 
board  at  the  top  incUned  slightly  upwards. 
Empty  and  half-empty  rooms  always  echo,  so 
that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  an  echo  is  by  low 
prices  and  a  good  programme.  When  there  is  a 
certainty  of  a  smaU  audience  in  a  large  hall, 
heavy  curtains  should  be  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
so  as  to  reduce  its  size. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  WUliam  Chappell  observed 
that  in  his  experience  a  double  cube,  Uke  the 
Store-street  Concert-room,  was  the  best.  St. 
James's  Hall  was  built,  on  his  recommendation, 
in  this  ratio.  As  a  j^roof  that  sound  goes  towards 
Hght,  he  mentioned  that  at  first  the  music  was 
not  well  heard  at  the  extreme  back  under  the 
gallery,  but  that  when  gas  burners  were  put 
there  the  defect  was  remedied.  At  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  whenever  he  was  in  a  box  that  was  over 
a  chandeUer,  he  heard  best.  A  pianoforte,  to 
sound  at  its  best,  should  be  in  a  dark  comer, 
with  the  listeners  between  it  and  the  light.  Mr. 
A.  J.  EUis  pointed  out  that  the  natural  resonance 
which  every  room  possesses  for  a  certain  sound 
had  been  overlooked.  As  to  light  we  must 
distinguish  between  natural  and  artificial. 
Artificial  light  has  been  referred  to,  and  it 
coidd  not  be  produced  without  heat.  Now  heat 
produces  a  variety  of  strata  in  the  air,  in  dift'e- 
rent  states  of  heat  and  cold.  Prof.  Tyndall's 
experiment  showed  that  whenever  you  had 
strata  of  air  of  dift'erent  densities,  you  had 
reflection  and  refraction  of  sound,  and  thus  you 
might  entirely  alter  the  mode  of  transmission  of 
sound  by  means  entirely  invisible.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  heated  stratum  of  air 
produced  by  the  foot-lights  in  an  opera-house 
must  be  a  difficulty  to  the  singer.  Mr.  H. 
Hcathcote  Statham's  theory  of  a  concert-room 
was  a  long  and  rather  narrow  one.  The  side 
walls  should  be  broken  up  so  as  to  prevent  lateral 
echo,  and  end  galleries  should  prevent  an  echo 
from  the  back.  He  believed  that  the  materials 
used  imparted  their  own  sound  in  vibrating ; 
thus  a  large  quantity  of  glass  or  iron  would  give 
a  thin  quaUty  to  the  tone.  Wood  did  not  reflect 
sound  sharply,  but  rather  sympathised  with  it, 
and  reinforced  it,  whereas  all  the  cements 
reflected  it  in  the  sharpest  and  most  disagreeable 
manner.  He  considered  Mr.  Chappell' s  experience 
to  be  due  to  heat  rather  than  light.  A  draught 
of  air  aft'ected  sound,  and  at  Baltimore  they  had 
applied  ventilation  so  as  to  assist  the  progress  of 
sound  from  the  stage  to  the  audience  ■with  great 


NEW  HARBOUR  WORKS   IN  THE   ISLE 
OF  M.VN. 

THE  breakwater  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
known  as  Battery  Pier,  has  been  finally 
completed  and  declared  open.  This  completes 
the  scheme  for  harbour  improvements  designed 
by  Sir  John  Coode  for  Douglas,  and  which  have 
altogether  cost  about  £200,000.  Further  im- 
provements are  contemplated,  in  order  to  fully 


provide  for  daily  mail  communication  with 
Liverpool.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  com- 
pleted was  the  structure  which  has  been  called 
Queen  Victoria  Pier.  This  work  extends  from 
the  shore  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  .  of 
Douglas,  and  runs  about  1,100ft.  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  .50ft.  wide  at  the  top 
and  has  a  depth  of  13ft.  at  low  water  spring 
tides  alongside  the  inner  berths,  and  20ft.  at  the 
outer,  the  respective  depths  at  high  water  being 
31ft.  and  41ft.  ;  there  is  landing  accommodation 
for  steamers  on  each  side,  and  six  sets  of  steps 
are  provided.  Queen  Victoria  Pier  was  com- 
pleted and  brought  into  daUy  use  in  1872,  and 
since  that  time  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
island  has  been  annually  increasing.  The  outer 
pier,  which  serves  also  as  a  breakwater  in  afford- 
ing protection  against  the  violent  seas  to  which 
the  bay  is  exposed,  commences  just  within  the 
promontory  known  as  Douglas  Head,  the  start- 
ing-point being  immediately  under  an  old  War 
Department  battery ;  it  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  the  "  Batteiy  Pier."  An  impression  seems 
to  prevail,  however,  that  this  structure  will  in 
due  course  receive  some  other  appellation. .  This 
Battery  Pier,  which  was  last  week  devoted  to 
public  use,  is  approached  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harboiu'  by  a  roadway  supported  by  a  well 
finished  and  substantial  concrete  revetment  wall 
upwards  of  2,000ft.  long,  founded  on  rock,  and 
rising  in  some  portions  of  its  length  to  a  height 
of  3.5tt.  above  low  water.  Seaward  of  the  old 
harbour,  this  waU  will  serve  also  as  a  cjuay  for 
the  accommodation  of  vessels.  The  jjier  from 
Battery  point  is  about  1,000ft.  long,  measuring 
from  the  face  of  the  quay  wall  last  described,  or 
nearly  900ft.  beyond  the  original  low-water  line. 
The  outermost  portion  is  of  sohd  masonry 
throughout,  formed  of  heavy  concrete  blocks. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  about  Soft,  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  nearly  70ft.  wide  at  the  extreme 
end  ;  the  total  height  of  the  solid  masonry  from 
the  sea  bed  to  the  parapet  is  just  SOft. ;  the 
depth  at  the  inner  berthage  is  18ft.  at  low 
water,  and  at  the  outer  berthage  2Gft.,  the  re- 
spective depths  at  high  water  being  'SGft.  and 
47ft.  At  the  northern  extremity  or  head  there 
is  a  neat  and  substantial  concrete  hghthouse 
tower.  The  focal  plane  of  the  red  light  exhibited 
in  it  is  .52ft.  above  mean  sea  level.  The  works, 
as  already  observed,  have  teen  constructed  en- 
tirely of  Portland  cement  concrete  blocks.  They 
have  been  executed  from  the  plans  of  Sir  John 
Coode,  as  engineer  in  cluef,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Powell,  as  resident  engineer,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  Their 
quality  and  finish  appear  to  be  satisfactory  in  aU 
respects.  The  total  cost  has,  it  is  stated,  been 
but  slightly  above  £150,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  James,  Iddesleigh> 
having  been  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Adyej 
architect,  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  will  be  reopened 
upon  the  17th  inst. 

Stoke  Gabriel  Church  (St.  Gabriel's)  situated 
picturesquely  upon  the  Dart,  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Messi's.  Hayward  and 
Son,  of  Exeter.  Its  reopening  is  fixed  for  the  lOth 
inst. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle  writes,  in  correction  of 
a  statement  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  on  p.  269,  to 
state  that  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
Lambeth  workhouse  are  bemg  prepared,  under 
instructions  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  by  him- 
self. 

The  town  of  East  Grinstead  is  being  drained  ia 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Austin,  ciril  engineers  ;  the  estimated  outlay 
is  £6,000.  In  the  same  town  a  well  has  been  is. 
course  of  sinking  for  some  mouths  past  for  the  new 
town  supply ;  but  last  week,  when  40  gallons  of 
water  had  been  obtained  out  of  a  required  200 
gallons,  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Godley,  suddenly 
threw  up  the  undertaking. 

The  Vit!/  Press  states  that  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sheriff  Burt,  painted  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Williams, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  has 
been  subscribed  for  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  of 
the  employes  of  the  lirm  of  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Burt,  the  presenta- 
tion being  made  at  Swanage  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
scribers by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  tho  Lady 
Mayoress,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  Sheriff  and  Mrs. 
Burt.  Mr.  Sheriff  Burt  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented mth  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Burt,  subscribed 
for  by  their  sons  and  daughters. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  of  red  brick,  and  seating 
3.50  people,  has  just  been  completed  on  the  Wivels- 
field-road,  near  Harvard's  Heath  station,  Sussex. 
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CITY   OF    LONDON    SCHOOL. 

We  have  already  published  the  first  premiated 
and  selected  design  for  these  new  buildings,  and 
to-day  we  devote  a  double-page  plate  to  the 
illustration  of  one  of  the  most  striking  designs 
submitted.  We  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  shoidd  have  obtained  some  place  in  the  award, 
even  though  we  misht  he.sitate  in  saying  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  selected  for  execution  in  pre- 
ference to  the  one  now  determined  upon.  Any- 
way, our  readers  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
'publication  of  so  suggestive  an  elevation.  The 
motto  was  "Practical,"  and  the  author  is  Mr. 
Thos.  E.  Collcutt,  architect.  Another  very 
good  design  under  the  same  motto,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  T.  BlashUl,  architect,  the  style 
being  Domestic  Gothic,  in  red  brick. 

OLD  HITTEKDAX   CHTTECH,    NOEWAT. 

If,  in  the  warrior  ages  of  the  North,  the  Scan- 
dinavians were  our  .superiors  in  the  arts  of  war, 
they  certainly  cannot  claim  to  have  been  so  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  true  that  in  the  round 
churches  of  Sweden  and  the  wooden  ones  of  Nor- 
way they  have  left  much  that  is  interesting  to 
the  archseologist ;  but  they  are  evidently  not  an 
artistic  people,  and  have  left  nothing  that  is  of 
any  real  value  to  the  arcliitect.  In  their  treat- 
ment of  wood,  however,  in  their  timber  struc- 
tures and  their  wood  carvings,  from  the  Runic 
downwards,  the  Scandinavians  stand  alone  lor 
distinctive  characteristics.  This  singular-looking 
edifice  is  cf  very  ancient  date.  A  portion  of 
Kimic  candng,  representing  entwined  dragons 
fighting  and  biting  each  other,  on  the  south 
door  of  the  exterior  gallery,  fixes  them  to  (that 
bright  period  in  the  history  of  our  own 
.art)  the  11th  or  12th  century.  The  church 
is  charmingly  situated  amidst  most  romantic 
scenery.  It  is  Iniilt  entirely  of  Norwegian  pine, 
plentifully  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar, 
which  has  been  annually  renewed.  In  this  lies 
the  secret  of  its  preservation,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly last  several  generations  to  come.  The  roof 
and  walls  are  overlaid  with  tooth- shaped 
shingles,  those  at  eaves  being  rounded.  The 
plan  is  similar  to  that  usual  in  churches  of  the 
age,  except  that  it  has  a  galleiy  running  all 
round  the  outside.  The  nave  is  40ft.  square  ; 
the  chancel  3.5ft.  bj-  2.5ft.,  and  this  is  prolonged 
by  a  .semi-circular  apse  12ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
extreme  length  and  width  are  8-lft.  andoTft.,  and 
it  is  the  largest  of  the  wooden  churches  still 
existing  in  Norway.  Three  projecting  door- 
ways on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the 


covered  way  give  access  to  the  church,  and  nave, 
chancel,  and  apse  are  each  crowned  with  sharp 
fantastic-looking  spires.  Our  illustration  repre- 
sents the  church,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  used  to 
be  before  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer  robbed 
it  of  half  its  picturesqueness.  A  woodcut  show- 
ing the  church  from  the  south,  and  a  plan,  are 
given  in  Fergusson's  "History  of  Architecture," 
pp.  672-3.— On  Feb.  9,  1S77,  we  published  in 
the  BinLDiNQ  News  a  view  of  the  somewhat 
.similar  church  at  Borgund,  Norway,  sketched 
like  that  which  appears  this  week  by  Mr.  G. 
Canning  Richardson,  of  Shepherd's-bush,  W.  ; 
the  drawing  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  under  the  title  of  "An  Archi- ] 
tectural  Curiosity."  A  fine  model  of  one  of 
these  wooden  churches  of  Norway  wUl  be  found 
at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster  ;  it  is  executed  to  scale,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  these 
curious  edifices. 

ST.    inCHAEL   AT    BOWES. 

This  chui'ch — wliich  owes  its  existence  to  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney,  of  Bowes 
Manor,  and  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  GUbort 
Scott,  R.A., — is  about  to  be  embellished  by  the 
addition  of  a  riehly-car%'ed  reredos  and  wall 
arcade  at  the  east  end.  The  centre  subject  is 
the  Last  Supper,  sculptured  in  white  alabaster, 
the  surroundings  and  canopy  work  over  the  cen- 
tral group  in  veined  alabaster,  and  the  waU 
arcade  in  Caen  stone.  The  east  window  is  flanked 
by  traceried  oak  framing,  having  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  emblazoned  upon  panels.  The  traceiy 
will  be  richly  coloui'ed  and  gilt,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  east  gable  also  coloured.  The 
cost  is  about  £500.  The  whole  work  is  the 
oiferingof  the  members  of  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney's 
family,  and  is  intended  as  a  mf-morial  t©  liim. 
The  architects  are  Mr.  George  Wood  and  Mr. 
E  F.  C.  Clarke,  of  5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

THE  JOHXSOX   HOSPITAL,    SPALDING. 

About  ninety  sets  of  dj-awings  were  sent  in  last 
March  for  the  Johnson  Hospital.  The  one  we 
now  publi.sh  is  by  Messrs.  Weatherley  and 
Jones,  20,  Cockspur-street,  S.W.,  and  was 
selected  with  21  others  for  further  consideration. 
This  design,  with  the  alternative  plans  on 
"Marshall's  circular  sy.stem,"  attracted  much 
attention  and  was  greatly  approved  by  the 
medical  staff.  We  understand  the  authors 
received  valuable  personal  advice  from  Professor 
Marshall,  of  University  College.  A  hospital  on 
the  "  ch'cular  system"  is  being  erected  at  Ant- 
werp ;  some  similar  ones  exist  in  America,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  none  have  been  erected  in 
England.  The  printed  conditions  restricted  the 
outlay  to  £4,000 ;  after  considerable  delay  the 
tender  for  the  accepted  design  amounts  to  £'•'>, 000. 
A  Mr.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  of  Boston,  was  called  in 
to  assist  the  trustees  in  making  their  final  award ; 
of  the  fifteen  trustees  none  were  medical  men. 

"  BOLDING   NEWS  "    DESIGNING  CLfB,  A  COTTAGE 
TILL.V. 

As  several  correspondents  expressed  a  wish  that 
we  should  select  a  cottage  villa  as  the  subject 
for  a  design  by  the  members  of  our  Designing 
Club,  we  issued  particulars  accordingly,  and  in 
reply  we  received  a  very  large  number  of  plans, 
Tliat  which  we  publish  to-day  is  the  one  which 
we  think  best  meets  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
ditions, as  a  whole,  though  perhaps  the  author 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  rather  in 
the  elevations  by  a  desh'e  for  a  picturesque  and 
perhaps  original  grouping.  The  plan  certainly  is 
possessed  of  many  good  points,  and  shows  miich 
skill  in  the  main.  The  author's  pseudonym  is 
"Motto  J." 


THE  OGAM- INSCRIBED  MONUMENTS 
OF  THE  GAEDHIL  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.* 

A  RATHER  bulky  quarto  upon  a  somewhat 
obscure  branch  of  archaeological  research 
has  been  just  published  by  Mrs.  Brash,  from  the 
manuscript  left  by  the  author,  the  late  Richard 
Rolt  Brash,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scotland),  and 
the  author  of  several  archaeological  works  bear- 
ing upon   Irish   antiquities.     Mr.    Brash   deals 


*  The  Ogam-Inscribed  Monuments  of  the  Gaedhil  ; 
the  British  Islands.  By  the  late  Richard  Rolt  Be  is; 
M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  &e.  Edited  by  Geo.  M.  Atki: 
SOS.    London :  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons,  Covent-garden. 


with  a  subject  with  wliich  few  except  the  author 
himself  can  be  expected  to  be  informed.  Our 
readers,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  many 
peculiar  stones  of  Celtic  character  foimd  in  the 
British  isles,  and  especially  in  Ireland  ;  they  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  and 
symbolic  inscriptions  found  on  sculptured  crosses 
and  pillars  pertaining  to  sepulchi'al  rites  and 
legends,  with  stonephallie  worship,  but  they  pro- 
bably know  littleornothingof  the  Ogam-inscribed 
pillar-stones  or  monuments  of  the  Gaedhil.  The 
reviewer  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Brash 
must  be  content,  on  ground  of  this  sort,  to  accept 
many  of  the  facts  related  in  good  faith,  and 
must  confine  himself  only  to  attacking  any 
opinion  founded  upon  them  that  appears  uncer- 
tain or  hazardous.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  these  remarkable  monuments  should  have 
received  such  scant  notice  as  they  appear  to  have 
done.  This  has  arisen  no  doubt,  partly  from 
prejudice  against  the  study  of  Iri.sh  antiquities, 
pointed  out  by  the  author,  and  partly  from  the 
archaic  and  barbaric  inscriptions  or  hierogly- 
phics found  on  these  monuments,  requiring  in 
their  interpretation  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  Gaedhil.  Mr.  Brash,  the 
author,  spent  many  years,  he  tells  us,  in  examining 
these  mysterious  monuments,  and  in  investigating 
the  inscriptions  thereon,  and  has  now  placed  the 
resultsofhislaboursbeforethepublic.  These  Ogam 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  and  are  identical  "with  those  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Brash's  work  contains  an  accoimt 
of  aU  those  known  in  the  British  Islands,  besides 
illustrations  of  the  more  important,  photo-litho- 
graphed from  the  author's  original  drawings. 
The  Ogam  stones  vary  in  size  and  form,  disprov- 
ing an  artificial  formation  ;  they  are  generally 
tall  and  tapering,  of  yellow  clay  slate ;  others 
are  flat,  cylindrical,  or  oval  in  section,  with 
roimded  ends.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  sea-shore,  or  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs,  where  they  had  been  rolled  into 
shape  by  the  Atlantic  waves,  and  that  the 
Gaedhil  who  first  landed  on  these  shores  made 
them  suitable  pillars  of  memorial  to  inscribe  and 
erect  over  their  deceased  chiefs,  bards,  and 
warriors.  The  characters  are  inscribed  on  one 
or  more  angles  of  the  stones,  according  to  its 
length,  and  consist  of  scores  or  short  cuts, 
notches,  &c.,  cut  across  a  central  or  stem  line,  the 
vowels  being  expressed  by  dots  and  short 
notches.  The  sites  of  these  memorials  were 
originally  burial-grounds,  denominated  keels, 
kiUeens,  andkealui-aghs,  from  theroot  "ceal,"  sig- 
nifying death,  concealment.  The  inscriptions 
themselves  are  said  to  be  eliiefly  sepulchral, 
and  the  legends  recorded  are  .short  and  expres- 
sive. As  regards  their  age  the  author  does  not 
enlighten  us  ;  but  he  seeks  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Ogam  into  Ireland 
occurred  many  centuries  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  The  cross  and  other  Christian 
emblems  are  thought,  and  not  unwarrantably, 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  to  have  been  added  to 
those  pillars  on  which  they  occur.  On  this  point 
there  will  always  exist  some  doubt.  The  first 
chapters  of  Mr.  Brash's  voluminous  work  dis- 
ciu^s  the  early  notices  of  the  Ogam,  its  dis- 
covery, and  manuscript  evidences  of  its  use.  The 
O.a'am  character  is  next  fully  described,  after 
which  detailed  descriptions  follow  of  the  Ogam 
monuments  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Waterford,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  re- 
searches of  the  author,  who  has  at  least  clearly 
proved  the  pre-Chi-istian  origin  of  these  archaic 
monuments,  and  his  work  is  without  doubt  an 
exhaustive  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  is  a 
monument  of  patient  and  lo\-ing  labour. 

CHIPS. 

The  Church  of  Holy  Cross,  Crediton,  built  in  the 
loth  century  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cathedral 
of  St.  Gregory,  has  had  the  old  roof  and  plastered 
ceiling  in  the"  south  chancel  aisle  removed,  and  a 
new  open  one  of  oak,  with  moulded  panelling  and 
carved  bosses,  substituted.  Mr.  Dart,  builder,  of 
Crediton,  has  carried  out  the  work  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Hajward  and  Son,  architects,  of 
Exeter. 

The  new  reredos  at  AU  Saints',  Monk  Okehamp- 
tou.  is  to  be  dedicated  upon  the  16th  inst.  The 
reredos  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Medley 
Fulford,  architect,  of  Exeter,  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Hairy  Hems,  of  the  same  city. 

The  bells  of  St.  Petrock's  Churcli,  Exeter,  the 
lightest  peal  of  six  in  England,  have  been  rehung 
by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  Devon. 
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"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLITB. 

A   COTTAGE   VILLA. 

THE  subject  chosen  is  one  that  has  been  dc.ilt 
■with  in  a  variety  of  waj-s.  Some  of  the 
competitors  give  xxs  a  large  villa,  others  a  cot- 
taf'e  onii,  while  the  accommotlation  proposed  has 
not  been  furnished  in  many  instances.  "We  are 
rather  disappointed  with  the  result,  as  we  con- 
sider there  is  not  one  design  which  faii-ly  meets 
the  conditions ;  the  best  we  can  find  that  com- 
bines the  idea  of  a  cottage  viUa  with  a  tolerably 
good  plan  is  "Motto  J."  The  author  has,  how- 
ever, gone  in  too  strongly  for  the  "picturesque," 
or  rather  quaintness,  of  the  style  selected ;  the 
front  elevation  is  ill-balanced,  though  the  fea- 
tures tliemselves  are  passable.  Wliy  should  the 
bay  and  dormer  gable  not  align  ?  The  gables 
would  have  been  better  tiled.  The  side  eleva- 
tion is  more  pleasing,  because  it  is  not  strained  to 
suit  a  whinr.  The  ground-plan  lias  a  side 
entrance,  with  cloak-room  and  w.c.  near,  a  good 
square  hall  and  staircase,  well  lighted,  and  the 
kitchen  .and  offices  are  conveniently  close  to  the 
sitting-room  and  parlour,  which  have  a  front 
outlook.  The  bedroom-floor  is  tolerably  com- 
pact, but  we  see  no  bath-room.  There  are  three 
attics  in  the  roof.  Eod  brick  and  tiles,  with 
external  plastering  to  the  bay  and  gables,  and 
woodwork  painted  peacock  blue  are  proposed. 

"Sin  circle  ' '  sends  a  well  grouped  design  in 
brick  with  tiled  upper  stoiy,  and  timber-framed 
gable  in  thorough  keeping ;  the  pl.m  is  generally 
well  arranged,  with  good  aspect  to  principal 
rooms  ;  a  pantry  and  store-closet  is  obtained  be- 
tween the  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  which  all 
open  into  a  large  hall,  the  entrance  to  latter 
being  shut  off  by  a  small  lobby  under  the  stairs. 
The  sitting-room  is  irregular  in  form,  a  large 
recess  being  made  for  the  fireplace,  and  a  deep 
bay  window  at  one  end  ;  the  main  dimensions  are 
1.5ft.  by  lift.  Sin.  There  is  a  small  parlour  in 
front.  We  do  not  approve  the  long  entrance  porch 
nor  its  external  treatment.  The  offices  are  con- 
veniently placed.  In  the  upper  floor  there  are 
four  good  bed-rooms,  the  largest  having  two 
bays,  a  bath-room  and  w.c.  on  landing,  and 
the  stairs  are  well  lighted.  The  positions  of  the 
fireplaces  are  not  the  best.  There  is  an  upper 
story  in  roof  with  three  bedrooms  and  a  box- 
room.  "Triangle  in  Circle"  is  the  motto  of  a 
very  simple  and  quietly-treated  design,  express- 
ive of  a  cottage  villa,  but  the  plan  is  Ul-di- 
gestcd,  both  as  regards  economy  of  service  and 
construction,  and  the  entrance  is  spoilt  by  the 
staircase  windows  close  to  the  doorway.  ^'V'hy 
also  the  notched  partition  giving  access  to 
the  bedroom?  This  is  bad  planning.  "  Josc- 
phus  Orangeblossom  "  has  some  good  points, 
but  the  plan  is  inconvenient  in  the  relative 
positions  of  sitting-room  and  kitchen, 
which  might  have  been  easily  obviated 
by  a  service  lobby.  The  hall  and  porch  are  in 
one  angle,  well  lighted.  The  bedroom  plan  is 
fairly  arranged  in  the  lobby  and  drawing-room 
entrance,  but  the  middle  passage  might  have 
been  avoided  by  better  planning.  The  style  of 
the  elevation  is  plain  Renaissance,  but  too  pre- 
tentious. We  do  not  like  the  corbelled  bay  over 
the  sitting-room  window,  and  the  best  feature 
in  this  way  is  turned  to  the  least  desirable  side. 
"Noah"  .still  adlieres  to  the  mixed  Jacobean 
and  homely  style  in  flint  and  red  brick  he  has 
been  wont  to  adopt.  We  prefer  the  back  eleva  - 
tion :  it  suggests  admirably  the  village  inn  or 
hotel,  but  scarcely  a  cottage  viUa.  The  plan  is 
cramped,  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  are  in- 
judiciously placed  on  each  side  of  a  naiTow 
passage.  The  dining-room  nook  is  a  little  too 
quaint,  and  we  do  not  admire  the  front  doorpu.'hed 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  recessed  porch.  A  little 
more  study  in  plan  might  have  produced  something 
that  would  have  gone  along  with  the  style 
adopted.  "  Under  the  Kose  "  is  too  ^-ilia-like in 
pretension,  with  a  plan  exceeding  in  its  dimensions 
the  requirements,  though  fairly  grouped.  The 
dining-room  is  not  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  offices  are  larger  than  necessary. 
We  do  not  see  the  value  of  the  verandah  in  front, 
and  the  front  elevation  in  Domestic  Gothic 
is  certainly  too  <•«  riylc  and  monumental.  "Star" 
in  circle  ;  the  plan  is  too  much  ciit  up  in 
the  offices  by  the  straight  walls.  Why  the  long 
lobby  with  hats  and  cloaks  and  so  much  pantiy 
room  .-  The  bedrooms  arc  disposed  without  much 
reg.-ird  to  economy  ;  the  staircase  appears  to  be 
ill-lighted  for  any  provision  we  see  to  secure  this 
necessar}-.  Tlie  external  design  is  much  better, 
and  the  front  elevation  quietly  treated.    "North 


West"  is  Uke  the  two  last,  rather  extravagant 
in  the  arrangement.  Tlie  larger  glazed  porch 
and  tradesmen's  lobby  are  unnece.ssary  adjuncts  ; 
but  tlie  kitchen  and  offices  are  well  shut  oil  from 
the  li^-ing-room,  and  with  a  little  more  simplicity 
in  the  detail  the  elevations  would  have  been 
suitable.  The  design  has  merit.  "  Dalgaruo  " 
has  produced  a  somewhat  abortive  plan,  the 
main  faidt  of  which  is  the  bad  proportion  of  the 
rooms  and  arrangement  of  the  offices;  the 
store  and  pantry  would  have  been  better  in  a 
more  accessible  position.  The  upper  plan  is 
spoilt  by  the  long  passage-way  to  one  bedroom, 
and  by  the  proportion  of  the  bedrooms  num- 
bered 1  and  2  ;  the  landing  is  also  ill-arranged 
and  filled  up  by  a  uselessly  small  dressing-room. 
Elevations  are  in  Late  Gothic,  certainly  too 
ornate  and  expensive  in  the  designs,  but 
otherwise  ijossessing  merits.  In  Uke  terms 
we  mu.st  mention  "  Sub  Silentio."  The 
design  is  more  suited  for  a  villa  ;  the  back 
passage  to  kitchen  is  awkward  and  unne- 
cessary, and  the  size  of  sitting-room  too  large. 
The  elevations  do  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  a 
cottage  viUa ;  they  are  lofty,  rather  imgainly, 
and  the  entrance  is  only  worthy  of  a  labourer's 
cottage.  "Dalgamo,"  No.  2. — This  design  is 
more  moderate  iu  plan,  but  it  is  expensive,  and 
full  of  breaks  ;  the  means  of  lighting  staircase 
and  bedrooms  are  awkwardly  contrived,  and 
the  back  stairs  is  not  required  for  a  house  of  this 
stamp.  The  front  elevation  would  be  too  costly 
in  detail.  Design  under  motto  "  Osian  "  has 
a  mihuirie  of  features  iu  the  elevation,  gables 
and  pointed-roofed  bays,  that  at  once  make  it 
costly  iu  execution  ;  the  rooms  are  of  large  size, 
and  the  arrangement  is  of  a  too  formal  kind. 
The  pantry,  taken  out  of  the  kitchen,  the  large 
scullery,  the  back  stairs,  and  the  side  passage 
entrance,  are  undesirable  points,  the  position 
of  w.c.  is  also  ill-con.sidered,  while  the  stairs  is 
unlighted.  "Curiose"  has  an  original  plan,  at 
least.  The  sitting-room  is  made  octagonal,  and 
is  placed  at  one  end  with  a  square-gabled  end 
above  it,  but  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  from 
the  arrangement,  wlule  that  the  hall  and  study 
are  made  very  awkward  in  shape.  The  eleva- 
tions are  in  brick  and  timbering.  The  cost  is  put 
at  £750.  "  Ta-de-Vola"  is  the  motto  of  a  plan 
at  least  sensible  in  the  general  distribution,  but 
wanting  in  the  details  necessary  to  insure  con- 
venience and  comfort.  The  kitchen  and  scullery 
are  in  the  right  position,  but  the  accessibility  of 
the  former  to  the  dining-room  might  have  been 
rendered  easier.  The  front  elevation  is  rationally 
treated  in  the  main  features,  but  the  porch  is 
poor  and  meagre.  "Purswell"  has  the  germ 
of  a  good  plan,  but  the  hall  is  spoilt  by  the 
lavatory,  and  the  upstairs  landing  is  wasteful. 
The  elevations  are  of  timber-framing  in  the 
upper  story,  and  with  a  little  more  study  the 
design  would  have  passed  muster.  Estimate  at 
6d.  a  foot  comes  out  at  £698  193.  "Eleve"  is 
expensive  ;  the  hall  divided  into  a  porch  and  bay 
recess,  and  the  large  sitting-room  and  kitchen 
would  serve  better  for  an  inn  than  a  private 
house.  The  offices  are  not  well  planned,  and  we 
cannot  see  the  iLse  of  the  outer  porch  to  scullery. 
The  landing  on  the  upper  floor  is  undesirable. 
Of  the  elevations  we  cannot  .speak  in  commenda- 
tion. They  are  a  curious  mixture  of  brick, 
timber,  and  tiles,  and  an  odd  bay,  with  open 
rafters  on  one  front.  ' '  Ich  Dieu  ' '  is  queerly 
arranged  in  the  hall  and  serving  passage  ;  the 
kitchen  is  placed  in  front ;  in  other  respects  the 
plan  is  compact  and  square.  The  elevations 
are  in  a  plain  brick  style,  with  windows 
irregularly  divided  in  front  ;  it  has  also  an 
impleasingly  heavy  roof,  and  a  meagre- 
looking  doorway.  The  estimate  is  £1,06.5. 
"Con  Amore"  is  a  cleverly-arranged  plan, 
square  in  outline  and  economical ;  there  is  a  side 
entrance  and  h.all  well  lighted,  and  the  living- 
room  is  long,  "with  a  recess  at  the  inner  end 
obtained  by  china  and  store  cupboards.  The 
main  defect  is  the  position  of  sculleiy  doorway 
relatively  to  the  hall.  The  bedi'oom  floors  are 
also  compactly  planned,  and  the  elevations 
simply  and  effectively  treated,  the  ttaircase 
windows  being  made  a  feature  in  the  side  eleva- 
tion. The  alternative  plan  is  not  so  good. 
"Che  Sara  Sara"  has  the  elements  of  a  fair 
plan;  one  serious  defect  is  that  the  scullery  leads 
direct  out  of  the  hall.  The  elevations  are  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  cross-bar  work  of  tipper 
bay,  the  long  brackets  under  windows,  and  the 
side  porch  ;  and  the  author  might  well  devote 
liis  attention  to  details.  The  cubing  at  Id.  is 
too  low.     "  Boz ' '  has  not  an  unredeemable  plan ; 


it  is  at  least  compact  and  squarely  aiTanged, 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory  points  being  the 
disconnection  of  kitchen  and  scuHeiy,  necessitat- 
ing the  cooking  utensils  being  carried  across  the 
hall.  The  front  elevation,  roofed  with  two 
gables,  and  the  small  windows  are  objectionable 
features,  while  £47.5  is  too  low,  showing  that 
the  cubing  must  be  wrong.  "  Boiseau," 
"Spider,"  "Nitor,"  "Hornet,"  "Juvenis," 
"Peter,"  "  Ogmore,"  "Melnotte,"  "Naivete," 
"To  be  or  Not  to  be,"  "Veritas  Vinoit," 
"Mente  Manique,"  are  more  or  less  suitable  in 
plan,  but  have  missed  the  mark  from  some  defect 
of  arrangement  or  in  elevation,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  particularise.  Very  general  faults 
are  the  omission  to  light  the  staircase  if  it  is 
internal,  wastefulness  in  the  hall,  and  an 
awkward  distribution  and  proportion  of  the 
rooms. 

A  CAnI^-ET  cniFFO^niEn. 

The  best  sketch  contributed  is  by  "  Motto  J." 
The  front  has  three  divisions — a  lower  cupboard, 
a  shelf,  with  shding  glass  panels  above,  and  an 
upper  cupboard.  The  framing  to  the  cupboard 
doors  is  ornamental,  with  curved  angle  bars, 
forming  octagon  panels  for  bevelled  glass.  The 
angles  of  the  chiftonier  have  pilasters  carved  iu 
panels  with  foliage,  and  the  whole  is  proposed  to 
be  in  blackened  English  oak.  ' '  Noah  ' '  comes 
next  in  merit.  His  design  in  the  Adams'  style 
is  a  raised  cupboard  with  shelf,  upon  wliich  is  a 
glass  case  or  cabinet,  haWng  glazed  sides  as  well 
as  front  for  brk-a-hrae.  A  scrolled  pediment 
broken  iu  centre  with  pedestal  crowns  the  top ; 
the  wood  is  satinwood  inlaid,  and  having  medal- 
lion figure  subjects  in  lower  panels.  The  detail 
is  refined.  "  East  Anglian  "  sends  a  design  iu 
oak  in  a  plain  Jacobean  style,  with  lower  cup- 
board, and  upper  shelves  for  china,  with  mirror 
panels,  white  metal  hinges  and  fastenings,  and 
stamped  leather  in  lower  panels.  The  detail  of 
the  upper  portion  and  the  turned  balusters 
to  the  front  are  quiet  and  in  good  keep- 
ing, and  the  drawing  is  neatly  executed. 
Design  marked  "BursweU"  has  a  plain 
cupboard  below  and  open  shelf  for  china  above 
with  drawers.  The  lower  framing  is  spoilt  by 
the  ornament  in  the  spandrels  of  arches,  and  the 
stop  chamfering  is  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  design.  "  Belteshazzar  "  has  not 
certainly  informed  himself  of  the  recent  taste  in 
fui-niture  ;  liis  fanciful  carved  side  supports  and 
cresting  may  be  considered  ' '  pretty  and  elegant ' ' 
by  those  who  purchase  from  the  fashionable 
bazaars ;  but  weliope  we  do  not  offendhimby  say- 
ing that  such  work  is  no  w  considered  tawdry  finery. 
Just  let  him  consider  for  a  moment  whether  wood 
cut  in  this  manner  against  the  grain  is  really  a 
suitable  or  legitimate  mode  of  decoration  ?  Would 
it  not  break  all  to  pieces  in  removal  ?  The  carved 
scrolls  formed  upoi  ornamental  piano  cases  have 
surely  taught  a  lesson.  ' '  Ogmore  ' '  _  obtains  his 
ornament  in  a  less  reprehensible  fashion,  but  the 
desioTi  would  have  been  much  better  without  the 
painted  panels  representing  a  pine-apple  and  a 
vase  of  flowers.  Walnut  veneering  and  ebony 
mouldings  are  suggested  with  oxidised  silver 
hinges  and  fastenings  to  the  cupboard  and 
glazed  upper  doors.  "Steffano's"  design  would 
have  been  tolerable  if  the  entire  upper  part  had 
been  omitted.  We  recommend  him  to  study  some 
good  examples  of  furniture. 


STREET    CARRIAGEWxVY    PAVEMENTS. 

TWO  papers  under  this  title  with  the  dis- 
cussion thereon  have  been  published  by 
permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Forrest,  the  secretarv.  The  first  paper  is  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Deacon,  M.I.C.E.,  the  borough 
engineer  of  Liverpool.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Deacon  has  had  a  considerable  experience 
in  this  br.anch  of  his  pi-ofession,  and  his  opinions 
are  entitled  to  careful  attention.  The  author 
gives  chiefly  his  experience  of  the  carriageways 
in  Liverpool,  and  we  find  many  useful  and 
suggestive  hints  at  some  of  which  we  may  glance. 
Referring  to  the  hard  dres.sed  .stone  or  "set" 
pavements,  Mr.  Deacon  says  that  the  widths  of 
the  ".sets  should  be  such  that  four  taken  at 
random,  and  placed  side  by  side,  ■will  not 
measure  more  than  Itin.  across,"  which  gives 
an  average  surface  width  of  less  than  3in.  _  As 
this  necessitates  a  number  of  longitudinal  joints, 
and  prevents  the  easy  breaking  of  joint,  the 
S(iuare  form  has  been  abandoned  for  an  oblong 
figure    of    3in.   by  o   to   7in.,  which  is    found 
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not  to  be  too  gxeat  in  relation  to  depth  to 
insure  stability.  The  depth  of  stone  is  from 
6 Jin.  for  moderate,  to  "Jin.  for  heavy  traffic. 
Ag  regards  jointing,  the  author  appears  to  favour 
asphaltic  materials  for  this  pxrrpose,  and  observes 
that  a  crucial  examination  of  many  classes  of 
pavements  satisfied  hini  that  those  jointed  with 
asphalte  retained  their  iignres  better,  and  wore 
out  less  rapidly  than  others.  In  the  southern 
counties  a  grouting-  of  hydraulic  lime  and  gravel 
is  brushed  into  the  joints,  but  the  objection  the 
author  urges  to  this  method  is,  that  the  stones 
work  loose  and  the  grouting  soon  becomes  disin- 
tegrated. In  the  towns  of  Lancashu'e  and 
Torkshire  the  sets  are  jointed  by  filling  in 
between  with  clean  gravel  and  then  pouring  in 
a  boihng  asphalte  of  pitch  and  creosote  oil.  In 
adopting  this  plan  the  sets  should  be  dry,  set 
upon  a  concrete  foundation  with  a  Jin.  layer  of 
sharp  sand,  and  overlaid  with  clean  gravel  which 
has  passed  through  a  |in.  riddle,  which  should 
be  brushed  into  the  joints  and  the  sots  rammed,  so 
as  to  insure  the  interstices  being  well  filled.  The 
asphalte  is  prepared  in  boilers  on  wheels,  and 
about  50  gallons  of  creosote  oU  are  required  to 
every  ton  of  pitch.  After  the  asphalte  has  been 
poured  over,  the  pavement  is  finished  by  covering 
it  with  small  sharp  gravel.  As  regards  the  cost, 
the  total  for  materials  and  labour  per  square 
yard  is  stated  to  be  lis.  4d. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
homogeneity  and  strength  of  concrete  founda- 
tions, and  the  concrete  used  at  Liverpool  by  the 
author  is  fully  described.  This  is  fornied  in 
layers  of  broken  .stone,  with  strata  of  cement 
mortar  between,  so  that  each  layer  of  stone  is 
coated  with  mortar,  and  a  maximum  of  strength 
is  attained.  The  cement  used  is  specified  to  be 
of  the  tensUe  strength  of  at  least  8001b.  on  a 
section  of  2^  square  inches,  and  eight  days,  the 
author  says,  shoiild  elapse  before  the  concrete 
thus  prepared  is  paved  upon.  Alluding  to  the 
contour  or  cross  section  of  pavements  for  traffic,  a 
profile  approximating  to  a  hyperbola  is  suggested 
as  better  ad.apted  to  diminish  traction  and  wear 
and  tear  than  the  segment  of  circle,  the  rise  in 
centre  being  the  half- width  of  road  divided  by 
36.  Comparing  the  different  classes  of  pave- 
ments, the  author  distinguishes  (»)  the  tonnage 
passing  over  the  carriage-way  in  12  months,  (4) 
its  width,  and  (c)  the  number  of  wheels  on  which 

the   12-months    traffic  is  borne.     Then     —     = 

b 
the     weight     of    traffic    per    yard  of    width, 

and  —    =  the  number  of  tons  per  wheel,  giving 

a  fair  knowledge  of  relative  conditions.  TVe 
cannot  enter  into  other  data,  hints,  and  statistics 
given  by  the  author,  which  will  be  found  of 
value  to  borough  surveyors  generally.  A  table, 
showing  the  costs  of  various  pavements,  entering 
into  the  items  of  stone,  cost  of  foundation,  sink- 
ing fund,  maintenance  per  yard,  and  total 
annual  cost  per  square  yard,  is  of  special  value, 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  pavements  con- 
structed in  Livei-jjool  for  heavy  traffic  cost 
annually  nearly  Is.  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Osbert  Henry  Howarth  deals  with  an 
allied  topic  in  a  paper  on  ' '  Wood  as  a  Paving 
Material  under  Heavy  Ti-affic."  He  discusses 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several 
kinds  of  pavement,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
admits  the  advantage  of  wood  as  being  more 
elastic  than  other  materials,  while  insuring  a 
reasonable  degree  of  durability.  The  quaUty  of 
absolute  permeability  also  is  questioned  as  a 
desh'able  one  in  a  town  roadway.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  argimients  brought  forward, 
and  which  point  to  a  pavement  ' '  that  shall 
fulfO  the  needs  of  tractive  power  independently 
of  designed  mechanical  form  tending  to  obstruct 
free  draught  of  load."  The  author  observes,  "  a 
surface  retaining  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  extraneous  matter  is  the  desideratiun ;  and 
only  on  this  being  attained  can  the  true 
capacity  of  wood  on  end  for  affording  a  fric- 
tional  foothold  be  duly  appreciated.  When  this 
is  increased  by  a  dressing  of  clean,  sharp  grit 
or  large  sand,  which  at  once  becomes  perma- 
nently inlaid  into  the  fibre,  it  may  be  made 
amply  sufficient  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  traffic 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  imder  the 
existing  crude  system  upon  which  horses  are 
shod."  The  author  refers  to  blocks  taken  up 
recently  from  the  centre  of  Oxford-street,  which 
have  been  subjected  to  three  and  a  half  years  to 
traffic  of  nearly  300  tons  per  foot  per  day.  These 
blocks  show  still  the  sirfaoes  inlaid  with  the 


grit,  and  their  vertical  wear  is  said  to  be  inap- 
preciable, 1-16  to  J  of  an  inch  being  the  utmost 
amount  of  wear  observed  in  them.  The  great 
difficulty  with  wood-pa'\'iDg  is  imdoubtcdly  to 
insure  uniform  quality  in  the  wood  fibre,  and  the 
author  says  if  this  eoidd  be  obtained  a  wear  of 
at  least  2.3  years  per  inch  depth  of  wood  might 
be  confidently  exiiected  from  good  ordinary  deals. 
Of  course,  a  pavement  has  to  withstand  the 
vertical  impact  of  weight,  resistance  to  which 
can  onlj-  be  afforded  by  a  good  foundation  of 
concrete.  Henson's  wood  pavement  is  pointed 
to  as  fulfilling  many  of  the  conditions  rcquh'od, 
the  chief  of  these  being  that  of  providing  a  con- 
tinuity of  surface,  and  an  artificial  foothold.  The 
blocks,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are  placed  on 
tarred  felt,  with  strips  of  Hke  material  between 
each  course,  thusf  omdng  a  close  and  slightly  elastic 
joint.  Mr.  Howarth  says  the  "standard  of 
comparison,  therefore,  to  which  street  pavements 
are  to  be  referred  must  embody  the  two  elements, 
viz.,  the  work  performed,  and  the  sum  total  of 
direct  expenditure  upon  it,  during  a  recognised  unit 
of  time."  Takingfirst,  a  street  with  traffic  of  from 
200  to  400  tons  per  foot  per  day,  the  foundation 
if  of  soimd  well  mixed  Portland  cement  concrete ; 
6in.  thick,  may  be  considered  permanent.  We 
have  next,  only  the  expense  of  ijavement  over 
shorter  periods.  Thus  a  wood  pavement,  costing 
at  the  outset  10s.  per  square  yard,  and  the  same 
for  renewal  every  seventh  year,  with  Is.  per 
yard,  per  annum,  to  cover  all  maintenance, 
would  show  a  fixed  cost  of  2s.  ■5d.  per  square 
yard  per  annum.  The  papers  of  Jlr.  Deacon 
and  Mr.  Howarth,  together  with  thepaper  we  gave 
last  week,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  sur- 
veyors, andwe  hope  the  hints  and  experiences  they 
contain  will  lead  to  a  more  satisfactoiy  mode  of 
estimating  road  maintenance,  and  placing  sta- 
tistics on  a  more  systematic  basis.  Merely  to  com- 
pare traffics  is  an  unreliable  test  in  the  absence  of 
other  data  of  comparison. 


THE  MOSQUE  AT  CORDOVA.* 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  their  earher  monu- 
ments have  been  altered  or  destroyed,  one 
magnificent  example  is  still  left  in  the  great 
Mosque  of  Cordova,  which  was  buUt  between 
the  years  786  and  796  a.d.,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  Hegira.  Of  the  Moors  who  invaded 
Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  of  the  buildings  then  existing,  Httle  is 
known,  though  it  is  certain  there  were  many 
remains  of  Roman  work  scattered  over  the  laud, 
which  so  materially  influenced  the  invaders,  that 
they  substituted  for  the  pointed  arch,  imiversal 
in  the  East,  the  Roman  arch,  raising  the  centre, 
however,  and  giving  it  the  horseshoe  form.  In 
fact,  the  true  Hispano-Arab  work  is  so  influ- 
enced by  classic  traditions,  that  it  is  rather  a 
form  of  Byzantine  than  of  Ar.abian  art.  It 
was  not  until  the  growing  power  of  the  Kings 
of  CastUe  and  Leon  forced  the  Moors,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  call  in 
their  co-religionists  from  Morocco,  that  the  Arab 
influence  gained  the  ascendant ;  this  fresh  infu- 
sion of  African  blood  showed  itself  at  once  in  a 
new  style,  whose  tropical  wealth  of  ornament 
reached,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  full  develop- 
ment in  the  Alhambra  Palace  at  Granada. 

Emerging  from  one  of  the  winding,  narrow 
streets  of  Cordova,  which,  as  in  all  Moorish 
towns,  was  purposely  so  built  to  shut  out  the  fierce 
southern  sun,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the  great 
wall  suiTounding  the  court  of  the  mosque.  This 
is  built,  like  most  walls  of  that  period,  of  tapia, 
a  mixture  of  earth,  sand,  lime,  and  stone.  By 
the  main  entrance,  under  a  wide  horseshoe  arch, 
rises  a  tower,  which  probably  resembled  the 
Giralda  tower  at  Seville,  but  which  was  clumsUy 
recased  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Eutoring  a  spacious  court  with  arcades  on  thi'ee 
sides,  the  view  is  charming ;  dense  orange  trees 
cast  cool  shadows  in  the  brUHant  simhght ; 
beyond  the  wall,  with  Eastern  battlements,  rises 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  which,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  barbarously  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  mosque.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
time  this  Renaissance  excrescence,  enter  the 
great  central  door.  The  effect  is  wondi'ous.  On 
all  sides  a  forest  of  columns  stretches  away  into 
the  sombre  twilight.  The  mystery  of  woodland 
glades  is  amongst  these  countless  arcades.  Shafts 
of  many  marbles — jasper,  porphyry,  and  verd- 
antique — line  the  darkening  vistas ;  only  down 
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the  nearest  aisle,  in  the  far  distance,  a  pale  light 
falls  upon  a  screen  of  white  interlacing  arches. 
Superposed  open  arches  above  the  aisle  arcades 
increase  the  bewildering  mystery  of  the  many 
aisles.  Of  the  twelve  hundred  monolithic 
coliunns  which  were  foimerly  here  (several 
himdred  have  disappeared  in  modem  alterations), 
some  were  sent  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  from  Roman  buildings  in 
Africa,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France.  They 
are  arranged  in  19  aisles,  intersected  by  33 
transverse  smaller  ones.  The  eight  eastern 
aisles  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
and  though  thus  two  centuries  later  than  the  1 1 
others,  there  is  hardly  an  appreciable  difference 
in  style  or  work.  The  arches  have  keystones  of 
brick  alternating  with  stone,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  that  altei-nation  of 
coloured  courses  which  became  in  all 
countries  a  sure  sign  of  Eastern  influence. 
The  double  stories  of  arcades  were  prob- 
ably a  device  to  obtain  the  height  which 
employment  of  the  small  Roman  columns  did  not 
siifficiently  give.  There  was  without  doubt 
originally  a  rich  wooden  ceiling,  such  as  may 
still  be  seen  in  Cairo,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
placed by  the  brick  vaults  now  in  place.  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  the  ori- 
ginal mode  of  lighting  the  mosque,  and  supposes 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  walls  was  an 
open  arcade ;  but  to  one  fresh  from  Cairo,  it 
seems  more  simple  and  natiural  to  believe  it 
lighted  from  above  by  lanterns  of  lattice-work, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  connection 
with  just  such  wooden  ceilings  as  must  formerly 
have  roofed  this  building.  This  is  the  more  prob- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  light  is  at  present  ad- 
mitted by  wells  left  in  the  vaulting  in  the  very 
places  which  would  foiinerly  have  had  especial 
need  of  Ught. 

The  simplicity  which  gives  a  peculiar  grandeur 
to  the  main  part  of  the  mosque  is  heightened  by 
the  splendid  decoration  which  is  concentrated 
about  the  Mihrab,  or  sanctuary  towards  Mecca. 
The  deep  glow  of  the  magnificent  mosaics  catches 
the  eye  from  the  mo.st  distant  aisles,  and  fixes 
the  interest  on  the  sacred  niche.  This  and  the 
two  chapels  flanking  it  are  inclosed  by  .arcades 
whose  elaborate  intersecting  and  superposed 
arches  are  imique.  That  in  front  of  the  Mihrab 
consists  of  three  cusped  arches,  whose  sides  are 
earned  across  the  central  keystones  up  to  the 
sides  of  upper  .arches,  supported  upon  a  small 
order  above  the  large  colirmns.  This  produces  a 
heavy  complication,  which  woidd  be  more  curious 
than  beautifjil  were  not  the  arches  relieved  by 
very  rich  alternate  keystones,  which  gives  the 
desired  lightness  of  effect.  The  tlrree  chapels 
have  each  beautiful  cupolas  resting  upon  octa- 
gons formed  by  wide  arches  opening  across  the 
comers,  and  intersecting  so  as  to  give  alternate 
penetrfitions  for  semicircular  windows.  These 
light  the  superb  mosaics  with  which  the  vault  and 
waU  are  covered,  and  which  rival  anything  to  be 
foimd  at  Ravenna  or  St.  Mark's.  The  Mihrab  it- 
self is  inclosed  in  a  square  fr,ame  of  golden  Kuiic 
inscription  on  a  blue  ground;  while  the  horseshoe 
arch  has  deep  keystoneswith  green  Byzantine  scroll 
patterns  on  a  background  of  red  and  gold. 
Witliin  this  arch  is  an  exquisite  little  octagonal 
niche,  with  a  mural  cusped  arcade,  .and  covered 
by  one  huge  stone  carved  into  a  ribbed  shell. 
The  equally  beautifiil  vtiults  of  the  chapels  on 
each  side  of  the  Mihrab  are  whitewa.shed,  but 
one  still  retains  fine  mosaics  upon  its  walls,  while 
similar  ones  are  veiy  likely  liidden  behind  a 
Renaissance  altar  which  now  occupies  the  other. 
Excepting  the  Kufic  inscription  all  the  det.ails 
of  these  mosaics  are  Byzantine,  and  workmen 
are  recorded  to  have  been  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople to  make  them,  the  connection  between  the 
great  Eastern  capital  and  Spain  being  close  in 
those  days. 

As  if  e.xpressly  to  show  how  the  Moors 
nationalised  these  Byz.antine  details,  there  stands 
near  the  MUirab,  among  the  pillars  of  the  aisles, 
a  curious  chapel,  whose  ornamentation  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  this  mosque  at  Cordova 
and  the  perfectly  developed  style  of  the  Alham- 
bra Palace.  It  is  a  square  room  raised  about 
3ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  and  is  pierced 
to  the  north  and  south  with  a  rich  arcade.  The 
ingenious  vaiilt  is  carried  upon  bold  light  arches, 
which  adjust  .an  octogona  upon  the  square.  It 
is  upon  the  walls  that  are  first  seen  the  profuse 
and  complicated  patterns  in  stucco  which  become 
the  leading  motif  in  the  Alhambra  decoration. 
These  designs  are  as  yet  coarse,  and  lack  the 
delicate  refinement  subsequently  attained.  Here, 
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also,  is  seen  the  dado  of  coloured  tiles,  hence- 
forth a  characteristic  of  Moorish  work.  Tliis 
Villa-Viciosa  chapel  has  giyeu  rise  to  discussion 
as  to  its  use  and  date,  but  it  is  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  erected  as  a  screen  for 
the  sovereign's  devotions. 

So  annoying  is  it  to  have  the  vistas  through 
the  aisles  of  the  mosque  blocked  up  by  the  six- 
teenth century  choir  which  was  biiilt  in  its 
centre,  that  little  beyond  careless  abuse  is  given 
to  this  modern  pile  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  imper- 
tinent intrusion,  it  deserves  attention  as  a  most 
elegant  piece  of  Plateresque  architectiure — which 
is  the  Spanish  term  (silversmith's  work)  for  their 
development  of  the  Franijois  I.  and  Cinque- 
cento  style — an  architeotiu-e  which  received  such 
refined  execution  at  the  hands  of  the  clever 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  de- 
serves a  special  notice.  Passing  out,  then,  from 
the  twilight  aisles  of  the  mosque  into  the  sunny 
court,  fragrant  with  orange- trees,  and  enlivened 
by  the  picturesque  groups  always  gathered  about 
the  fountain,  the  violent  contrast  produces  one 
of  those  powerful  sensations  which  constantly 
electrify  the  artist  in  Spain. 


NOXIOUS  VAPOITRS  AND  SMOKE. 

FOE_  rather  more  than  two  years  the  factory 
districts  have  been  tantalised  with  reports 
of  a  new  machine,  by  which  the  air  was  to  be 
kept  clear  of  poisons,  the  smoke  of  the  tall 
chimneys  washed  white,  and  the  chimneys  them- 
selves done  away  with.  An  explanation  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  these  wonders  may  be 
accomplished  is  given  in  the  Times  by  a  corre- 
spondent from  Manchester,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  a  few  more  weeks  will  enable  a 
fully  qualified  authority  to  report  upon  the  pro- 
jected method  of  smoke  cleansing,  with  such 
ample  proof  of  its  powers  and  of  its  products  as 
may  set  every  reasonable  doubt  at  rest  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  and  induce  the  Government 
itself  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

The  leading  featm-e  of  the  new  process  is 
the  washing  of  the  furnace-smoke  while  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney.  The  work  is  all  done  in  a 
chamber  which  is  a  kind  of  enlargement  of  the 
flue.  The  lower  pai-t  of  the  chamber  is  a  tank 
of  liquid,  the  surface  of  which  is  just  touched  by 
a  series  of  paddle-wheels,  each  of  which  has  a 
screen  of  coke  or  other  material  rising  in  advance 
of  it.  The  swift  rotation  of  the  wheels  keeps  up 
a  constant  spray  of  the  liquid,  which  washes  the 
smoke  as  it  passes  down  and  through  the  screens, 
so  that  all  impurities  are  deposited  in  the  tank. 
The  objection  most  likely  to  be  raised  against 
the  apparatus  is  that  it  may  diminish  the 
draught,  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
draught  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  increased  to 
any  desired  extent  by  the  action  of  a  fan  which 
forms  part  of  the  apparatus.  Besides  the  hope 
that  the  products  formed  in  the  tank,  when  filled 
with  an  alkahne  solution,  may  be  valuable  enough 
to  repay  the  mantifactiu-er  for  cleansing  his 
smoke  in  this  way,  there  is  the  further  encou- 
ragement to  be  drawn  from  the  smallness  of  the 
chimney  recjuired  for  works  in  which  the  process 
is  adopted.  The  height  required  for  draught  is 
diminished,  and  as  regards  the  mere  conditions 
of  smoke-discharge,  it  is  evident  that  no  gi-eater 
height  is  necessary  for  that,  when  the  smoke 
itself  is  purified,  than  the  height  of  ordinai-y 
dwellings.  In  manv  places  the  chimney  could 
practically  be  dispensed  with.  M\  new  works 
could  be  constructed  without  tlie  usual  "  stalk" 
that  so  much  di.sfigures  the  landscape,  and  thus 
an  important  item  of  expense  would  be  saved. 
Where  the  tall  chimneys  already  exist,  the 
cleansing  apparatus  wiU  reduce  them  at  least  to 
a  superfluity. 

The  apparatus  has  been  for  some  years  in 
operation  at  two  of  the  largest  lead-smelting 
works,  and  it  was  in  connection  witli  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's lead  works  in  Northumberland  that  the 
process  was  first  devised.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
manager,  was  the  author  of  it,  but  he  employed 
it  in  the  first  instance  from  motives  of  economy, 
in  order  that  the  products  obtainable  from  the 
fumes  might  not  be  wasted.  The  application  to 
the  smoke  of  manufactories  in  general  has  been 
the  work  of  the  patentees  at  Manchester,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Ilohbs.  They  obtained  a  certificate 
of  merit  from  tlie  Manchester  Sanitary  Associa- 
tiod  when  the  apparatus  was  publicly  exhibited 
"i-c'"'"'"'^''  '■'''"•  Sinee  then  it  has  been  exem- 
plified on  a  mucli  larger  scale  at  the  engineering 
works  of  Mr.  B.  GoodfeUow,  at  Hyde.     The  cost 


of  applying  the  system  must  vary  with  the  size 
and  character  of  the  work.s  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  employed.  Inquii'ers  after  the 
machine  have,  therefore,  been  requested  to 
specify  the  number  of  furnaces,  boilers,  fires, 
&c. ;  the  amount  (approximately)  of  coal  used 
per  annum ;  the  dimensions  of  the  flue  between 
the  furnace  and  the  chimney  ;  the  nature  of  the 
gases  to  be  absorbed,  and  various  other  particu- 
lars on  which  the  estimate  of  cost  would  depend. 
The  reader  may  be  assisted  to  understand  the 
process  by  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  Mr.  GoodfeUow' s,  with  wliich  the 
chief  experiments  have  hitherto  been  carried  out. 
In  tliis  instance  the  macliine  is  working  with 
two  Lancashire  boilers,  30ft.  long,  and  of  "ft. 
diameter.  It  is,  however,  quite  large  enough  to 
wash  the  smoke  from  four  boilers  of  the  same 
kind  and  dimensions,  burning  when  in  full  work 
about  1 S  tons  of  coal  per  week  per  boiler.  The 
chimney  is  3ft.  in  diameter,  and  only  about  30ft. 
liigh,  this  being  found  quite  suflicieut  to  take  off 
all  the  steam,  &c.,  that  escapes.  The  success  of 
the  washing  process  has  sometimes  been  i^ut  to 
the  boldest  possible  test  by  an  adventurous  in- 
quirer breathing  over  the  mouth  of  the  chimr  ey 
with  impunity.  There  was  nothing  worse  to 
endure  than  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
a  temperature  much  reduced  by  the  washing 
process.  An  equally  convincing  proof,  however, 
is  afforded  by  dipping  a  white  handkerchief  into 
the  smoke  as  it  leaves  the  furnace,  and  another 
white  handkerchief  in  the  same  smoke  as  it 
issues  from  the  chimney.  The  handkerchief 
held  there  is  not  discoloured  at  all,  while  the  one 
dipped  into  the  smoke  before  the  cleansing  be- 
comes filthy  in  an  instant.  The  centre  of  interest 
in  the  apparatus  is  the  chamber  through  which 
the  smoke  is  passed  between  the  furnace  and 
the  chimney.  It  is  in  this  "  enlargement  of 
tlie  flue"  that  the  cleansing  is  entirely  per- 
formed. In  the  present  case  the  chamber  is 
about  3.5ft.  long,  oft.  wide,  and  about  Gft.  high. 
The  upper  part  of  the  chamber  is  of  wood,  but 
the  tank  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber 
is  of  brick,  set  in  cement,  and  ha^ng  a  coating 
of  cement  about  Ain.  thick.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  tank  are  set  and  coated  alike,  so 
that  all  is  watertight.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  not  level,  but  sloping,  the  depth  at  the  back 
being  about  6in.,  and  at  the  front  1ft.  At  the 
lowest  point  is  an  ontlet-pipe,  by  which  the 
tank  can  be  emptied  at  any  time.  But  the  tank 
is  about  2ft.  wider  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  sloping  bottom  allows  sedi- 
ment to  be  easily  drawn  to  the  front  and  removed 
without  having  to  empty  any  liquid,  and  there- 
fore without  having  to  stop  the  machinery.  The 
object  of  what  remains  to  be  described  is  to  wash 
all  impurities  out  of  the  smoke  and  deposit  them 
in  the  tank.  As  the  smoke  passes  through  the 
chamber  on  its  way  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney,  it  is  cleansed  by  the  spray  of  finely- 
divided  water,  or  other  Uquid  from  the  tank, 
thrown  up  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  three  paddle  • 
wheels,  with  projections  or  teeth  on  the  blades. 
The  action  of  the  wheels  and  liquid  on  the  smoke  is 
aided  by  a  series  of  screens,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently.  The  wheelsare  2ft.  Gin.  in  diameter 
and  4ft.  long.  They  have  eight  blades,  the 
X>rojections  or  teeth  of  which  are  about  Gin. 
apart,  and  so  placed  that  the  teeth  of  one  blade 
are  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  on  the 
blade  before  it.  The  wheels  run  at  about  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  When  the  tank  below 
is  filled,  if  the  wheels  are  at  rest,  the  tips  of 
their  teeth  barely  touch  the  liquid.  The  first 
wheel  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  where 
the  smoke  comes  in  from  the  furnace.  About 
1ft.  in  front  of  the  wheel  is  the  first  screen, 
composed  of  wood  lattice-work.  The  part  of 
the  screen  next  the  wheel  slopes  up,  from  about 
the  water-line  to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45".  The  screen  is  the  whole 
width  of  the  chamber,  and  at  the  base  it  is 
about  4ft.  3in.  tliick.  The  upper  part  is  only 
2ft.  thick.  A  side  section  of  the  screen  is,  in 
fact,  a  triangle,  having  its  base  at  the  water- 
line  of  the  tank,  for  the  front  next  the  chimney 
has  not  a  parallel  slope,  but  a  vertical  descent. 
The  back  of  the  screen,  wliich  is  next  the  wheel, 
is  boarded  down  for  about  2ft.  to  prevent  the 
smoke  from  being  drawn  through  the  upper  and 
thinner  part.  The  second  wheel  is  about  Gft. 
from  the  first,  and  comes  immediately  beneath 
the  vertical  front  of  the  first  screen.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  the  first  wheel,  and  has 
a  similar  screen  in  front  of  it.  The  third 
wheel  is  about  Gft.  from  the  second,  and  is  like 


the  other  two,  with  acorrespondiug  screen  in  front. 
The  cubical  contents  of  each  screen  will  be  about 
60ft.,  and  all  the  space  is  carefully  filled  with 
lattice-work.  As  the  wheels  all  revolve  towards 
the  screens,  tliey  throw  the  spray  completely  over 
the  whole  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  fill  the  chamber 
with  a  dense  rain.  About  Sft.  in  advance  of  the 
foremost  (the  third)  screen  there  is  a  fan,  3ft. 
"in.  in  diameter,  and  3ft.  wide,  with  six  blades, 
and  running  at  about  .500  revolutions  per  minute. 
Thus  sufficient  draught  for  working  purposes  is 
created.  The  smoke  is  subjected  to  all  these  re- 
volutions and  screenings  on  its  way  through  the 
"  rain  "  to  the  chimney,  and  is  found  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  washed  before  it  escapes.  Whatever 
was  taken  from  it  is  imprisoned  in  the  tank,  and 
enters  into  the  solution  or  deposit.  The  numerous 
chemical  experiments  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months  establish  the  fact  that 
from  "0  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
given  off  is  removed  from  the  smoke  when 
water  alone  is  used  in  the  tank  ;  but  by 
using  an  alkaline  solution  the  whole  is 
removed.  It  is  found  that  the  draught,  instead 
of  being  impeded,  is  decidedly  improved  by  the 
process,  and  that  a  much  better  combustion  of 
coal  is  therefore  obtained.  In  fact,  the  draught 
is  better  with  the  low  chimney  described  than 
used  to  be  obtained  with  a  chimney  of  7ft.  mean 
diameter,  and  Toft.  high.  The  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  is  regulated  by  means  of  a 
baU-tap,  so  that  as  the  quantity  of  water 
decreases,  either  from  evaporation  or  any  other 
cause,  the  tap  is  opened  and  the  tank  filled  to  its 
proper  level.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
gases  leaving  the  boilers  is  from  .500°  to  700'  F. ; 
but  after  passing  through  the  chamber  the  tem- 
perature of  the  smoke  is  reduced  to  about  90'  F. 
This  machine  requires  about  2j  nominal  horse- 
power to  drive  it,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
£2o0  complete.  The  cost  of  machines  for  other 
works  would  be  more  or  less,  according  to  various 
conditions  before  referred  to. 


A  GUAMM.\Il  OP  JAP^VNESE  ORNA- 
MENT.* 
THE  second  instalment  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler' 
work  sustains  the  character  of  which  we 
have  already  said  it  gave  promise.  lu  th 
present  part  there  .are  some  choice  and  very  sug" 
gestive  examples  of  ornament — bii'ds  and  foliage 
making  up  a  large  portion  of  the  lithographic  il- 
lustrations, andtheauthorappearstohave  selected 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
style,  and  which  illustrate  the  structural  prin- 
ciples of  that  species  of  ornamentation.  As  we 
have  already  urged  Japanese  ornament  to  be 
useful  to  the  artist  of  this  country,  ought  to 
be  applied  purely  in  a  decorative  m<anner,  and 
without  a  slavish  adlierence  to  mere  examples. 
The  designers  of  our  woodwork,  fabrics,  china, 
glass,  embroidery,  &c.,  recxuire  rather  to  be 
taught  the  iiiethod  and  aims  of  this  unique  art  than 
its  vagaries,  andMr.  Cutler,  by  placing  before  the 
student  a  few  select  and  typical  specimens  culled 
from  lacquer-work,  china,  and  textUe  fabrics, 
will  help  him  more  than  any  mere  collection  of 
china  or  bewildering  examples.  A  directing 
principle  imderlies,  for  instance,  the  esiampleson 
plates  8,  41,  42,  56,  55,  and  the  elements  of  the 
forms  are  given  in  separate  examples,  as  illus- 
trated in  plates  52.  We  rather  prefer  the  prints 
in  the  greys  and  browns.  The  chrysanthemum 
orasterpattem,  plate  oG, and  the  folia!  suggestions 
on  plate  41,  are  extremely  beautiful  instances  of 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Japanese  artist.  We 
find  many  excellent  ideas  suitable  for  the 
designer  of  paper  and  embroidery,  as,  for 
instance,  the  four  rich  patterns — gold  on  a  black 
ground — furnished  on  plate  57,  all  admirably 
adapted  for  surface  decoration  in  these  fabrics. 
Plates  8  and  17  are  chromes.  A  little  easier 
reference  to  the  examples  might  have  been 
given  by  letters  or  figures.  The  spray, 
and  bird  on  the  wing  in  the  first  plate,  and  the 
treatment  of  fi.sh  and  grass  in  the  second, 
are  both  suggestive  to  the  piiinter  on  china, 
glass,  and  other  materials.  We  arc  glad  to 
find  that  the  author  intends  to  accompany 
the  examples  with  descriptive  notes,  as 
these  will  add  much  to  their  value  and  instrueti  ve- 
ness,  as  we  pointf  d  out  in  our  first  notice.  An 
essay  on  the  principles  of  design  is  to  be  fur- 
nished also.  The  overwhelming  mass  of  J.apan- 
esque  rubbish  and  imitations  now  in  the  market, 
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■while  evincing  the  growing  popularity  for  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  Japanese  art,  is  also 
a  source  of  danger  with  which  the  true  artist 
must  be  deeply  impressed,  and  every  effort  to 
sift  the  pure  grain  from  the  chaff  must  be  wel- 
comed by  all  artists.  On  this  ground  alone  Mr. 
Cutler's  "  Grammar  "  deserves  our  commenda- 
tions. 


IMPEO-VrED  TEY  SQUAEES. 

AN  improved  try  square  for  the  use  of 
draughtsmen,  joiners,  and  others  in  line 
drawing,  or  in  laying  out  lines  at  right  angles , 
or  at  angles  of  45°,  has,  according  to  the 
Hiifflis/i  Mcchniiic,  just  been  patented  in  this 
country  on  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Starrett,  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  figure,  which  is  a  side 
elevation,  will  be  seen  a  graduated  steel  rule  or 
bar,  ha^-ing  extended  through  it  lengthwise  on 
one  side  of  it  a  long  groove,  rectangular  in  its 
transverse  section.  This  bar  enters  and  slides  in 
a  recess  formed  in  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  a  stock, 


B,  one  edge,  C,  of  which  is  at  a  right  angle  to  its 
lower  edge,  D,  while  the  other,  E,  is  at  an  angle 
of  45°  with  such  lower  edge.  Within  a  socket 
opening  into  the  recess,  and  made  in  a  boss 
arranged  in  the  stock,  as  represented,  there  is  a 
clamp  hook  formed  to  engage  with  the  groove  in 
the  steel  bar;  it  is  provided  with  a  nut,  N,  secured 
on  the  shank  of  the  clamp,  is  coimterbored,  and 
has  within  it  a  helical  spring  to  bear  on  the  top 
of  the  base,  and  to  serve  when  the  nut  is  loosed 
to  draw  the  clamp  upward  so  as  not  only  to 
prevent  the  bar  from  falling  out  of  place  in  the 
stock,  but  dirt  or  extraneous  matters  from  work- 
ing between  the  bar,  and  the  top  of  the  recess  in 
which  such  bar  is  placed.  A  pin,  H,  inserted  in 
the  base  and  projected  into  a  hole  in  the  shank 
of  the  clamp,  prevents  the  clamp  from  revolving 
in  the  base.  The  foot  of  the  clamp  extends  into 
the  recess  and  takes  into  the  groove  in  the  steel 
bar.  Furthermore,  there  is  within  the  stock  and 
parallel  to  its  edge,  C,  a  spirit  level,  L,  which  is 
protected  by  an  arch  extending  lengthwise  over  it 
as  shown.  The  stock  is  also  provided  with  a 
socket  to  receive  a  stylus  or  scratch  pin,  F,  which 
by  a  friction  spring,  M,  is  prevented  from  acci- 
dentally dropping  out  of  the  socket.  The  rule 
or  bar  besides  ha\T.ng  at  its  opposite  edges 
divisions  or  lines  indicating  inches  and  equal 
parts  thereof,  has  made  through  it  several  holes 
half  an  inch  or  other  suitable  distances  apart 
from  each  other,  from  centre  to  centre,  such 
being  of  proper  diameter  to  allow  the  point 
of  the  awl  or  scratch  pin  to  be  extended  into 
and  through  them  far  enough  to  make  gauge  marks 
when  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  the  instrument 
for  laying  out  work,  such  as  mortises,  or  tenons. 
One  or  more  holes  near  the  end  of  the  bar  may 
be  countersimk  to  admit  of  the  point  of  a  lead 
pencil  being  introduced  tlu'ough  cither,  and  used 
instead  of  the  scratch  pin  for  making  gauge 
marks.  The  working  edges  C,  E,  of  the  stock 
are  placed  far  enough  apart  for  the  bottom 
upper  edge  of  the  bar  recess  to  be  long  enough 
to  afford  a  suitable  bearing  for  the  bar,  and  also 
to  admit  of  the  boss  being  made  between  them, 
whereby  the  clamp  is  not  only  covered  and  pro- 
tected on  all  sides,  and  shielded  from  dust  or 
extraneous  matters,  but  is  prevented  from  acci- 


dentally slipping  sideways  out  of  the  groove  in 
the  bar.  The  instrument  made  as  shown  will  be 
readUy  comprehended  by  persons  skilled  in  the 
use  of  similar  instruments. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newaek  New  Hospitai,. — The  following  ar- 
chitects have  sent  in  designs  and  reports,  in 
competition  for  the  new  hospital  at  Newark  : 
Messrs.  Hine  and  Sons,  Nottingham  ;  Mr. 
Saunders,  Nottingham ;  Mr.  Goddard,  Lin- 
coln ;  Messrs.  Martin  and  Hardy,  Notting- 
ham ;  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  borotigh  surveyor, 
Newark.  Twelve  architects  were  invited  to 
compete,  of  whom,  it  wUl  be  seen,  only  five 
have  accepted  the  challenge.  The  stipidated 
cost  is  £3,300,  and  this  the  governors  have 
stated  will  not  be  exceeded.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  several  plans,  and 
report  back  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governors, 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  week,  the  16th  inst.  The 
plans  are  to  remain  in  the  town-hall  for  a  week, 
for  inspection.  A  correspondent  states  that  the 
contest  will  be  between  Mr.  Hine  and  Mr. 
Sheppard. 

Over  Daewen  Town-hallaiii)  Mabzet-iiouse 
CojtPEniioN. — At  the  Town  Council  meeting 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
award  was  read  and  confirmed,  as  follows  : — 1st. 
premium  for  town-hall  to  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
4,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.G., 
being  motto  "1S79"  ;  the  premium  for  mar- 
ket-house was  also  awarded  to  the  same  competi- 
tor. The  second  premium  for  town-hall,  to 
motto  "  Crogins,"  Messrs.  Ed.  Salomons  and 
R.  Seldon  Wornum,  39,  Old  Bond-street, 
London,  W.  The  third  premium  to  motto  "  As 
you  like  it,"  Mr.  E.  K.  Freeman,  Wood-street, 
iBolton,  Lancasliire. 

Toek:  St.  Laweence  Chukch. — A  limited 
competition  has  just  been  decided  at  York,  in 
which  the  following  arcliitects  took  part: — Mr. 
J.  G.  Hall,  Canterbury ;  Messrs.  Perldns  and 
Sons,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Penty,  York  ;  Messrs. 
Gould  and  Fisher,  York  ;  Mr.  Fowler,  Durham ; 
and  Mr.  Demaine,  York.  The  "anxious  deU- 
beration ' '  of  the  committee  ended  in  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Hall's  design.  The  award  seems  to  have 
given  anything  but  satisfaction  to  the  other 
competitors,  because  the  committee  arrived  at 
their  decision  without  the  aid  of  a  professional 
adviser.  This  they  promised  to  do  in  their 
conditions  sent  in  the  first  place  to  the 
competitors,  viz.,  that  either  Mr.  Street, 
R.A.,  or  some  other  eminent  arcliitect, 
would  be  called  in.  The  stipulated  amount  was 
£0,000,  and  the  committee  consulted  Mr.  Hall 
before  they  selected  his  plan  as  to  whether  his 
design  coidd  be  carried  out  for  that  sum.  It 
was,  perhaps,  natural  that  Mr.  Hall's  reply 
affirmed  that  it  could.  A  tower  and  spire  were 
included  in  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Goidd,  and  Fisher,  and  also  in  Mr.  Hall's  de- 
sign; while  Messrs.  Fowler,  Penty,  andDem.aine 
omitted  such  a  feature  with  a  view  of  meeting 
the  stipidated  cost.  As  the  chiu'ch  is  to  seat  800 
worsliippers,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  costly  natm-e 
of  stone  at  York,  we  shoidd  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  contract  sums  for  the  execution  of 
the  selected  design  very  greatly  exceed  the  pre- 
sent estimate.  If  so,  justice  has  not  been  done 
certainly  to  those  competitors  who  prepared  more 
moderate  designs  ;  while  all  reckoned  upon  the 
committee  being  properly  advised  in  making 
theu'  award,  after  the  promise  given  at  the 
outset. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  has  been  built  at  Hather- 
leigh.  Mr.  J.  B.  Home,  of  that  place,  was  the 
architect.  It  is  of  Gothic  character,  built  of  local 
Cleave  stone,  and  has  a  gabled  roof  facing  tlie 
main  street.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass.  The  interior  fittings  are  of 
pitch-pine,  and  the  walls  stuccoed.  The  buikliun- 
IS  60ft.  by  28ft.,  and  40ft.  high,  and  accommoda- 
tion is  afforded  for  500  people.  Messrs,  Petherick 
Bros.,  of  Hatherleigh,  have  been  the  builders. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Stoodleigh, 
some  six  miles  from  Tiverton,  is  now  beiun-  re- 
stored, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Woo'dyer, 
architect,  of  Guildford.  Mr.  Redferu  is  his  clerk 
of  works  in  charge. 

The  company  formed  for  carrying  on  the  sewage- 
irrigation  farm  belonging  to  the  borough  of  War- 
wick liave  been  compelled  by  serious  losses  volim- 
tarily  to  wind  up  affairs. 


iSuilbiufl  ^Inttlligtitct 


CnuLitLEion. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Chulmleigh,  wasreopened,  after 
restoration,  last  Wednesday  week.  The  works 
embrace  the  complete  reseating  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  in  oak ;  the  erection  of  stalls  in  the 
same  material  in  the  chancel ;  the  putting  up 
of  a  memorial  pulpit,  the  addition  of  a  new 
credence,  and  the  general  restoration  of  the 
tower.  The  seating  throughout  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Grant  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Gould,  architect,  of  Barnstaple ;  and  the  carving 
upon  them  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
who  also  executed  the  pulpit,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  architect, 
of  Exeter.  The  works  to  the  tower  embrace  the 
erection  of  new  battlements  and  crocketed  pin- 
nacles in  Dartmoor  granite,  and  other  necessary 
additions  and  renovations.  This  portion  is  not 
yet  complete,  but  is  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward 
Ashwoi-thy,  of  Exeter. 

Edlntstjegh. — A  new  Eoman  Catholic  school  is 
about  to  be  built  in  Edinburgh  to  accommodate 
about  300  pupils.  The  buQding  will  be  of  two 
stories,  each  consisting  of  a  general  schoolroom, 
63  feet  long  by  28  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  two 
class-rooms.  The  lower  story  is  intended  for 
infants.  Externally,  the  building  will  present  a 
frontage  showing  at  each  end  a  high  peaked 
gable  carried  out  to  the  line  of  the  foot  pavement,, 
the  intermediate  part  being  recessed  to  the  extent 
of  three  feet.  The  windows  are  midlioned,  those 
on  the  lower  story  having  transoms,  and  the 
centre  and  end  ■windows  on  the  upper  story 
pointed  arches  over  them.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Moorham,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  over  £3,000. 

Manchestee. — The  premises  in  Albert-square 
of  the  Household  Stores  Association,  Limited, 
where  the  business  has  been  hitherto  can'ied  on 
have  been  found  too  contracted.  About  18  months 
ago  the  directors  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Mangnall 
and  Littlewood,  architects,  of  Manchester,  the 
designing  and  carrying  out  suitable  erections  for 
the  special  pui'poses  required  upon  an  eligible 
plot  in  King-street  West.  The  space  of  ground 
covered  by  the  buildings  is  about  1,300  square 
yards  in  all,  300  yards  of  which,  at  the  end  fur- 
thest from  Deansgate,  are  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  hotel.  The  style  of  architectui-e  adopted  in 
the  entire  erection  is  ItaUan,  and  the  pi'incipal 
frontage  is  five  stories  in  height,  the  lower  por- 
tion being  of  Yorkshire  stone,  and  the  upper 
story  of  brickwork  is  intermixed  with  stone 
dressings.  The  heating  apparatus  is  on  the 
principle  of  distribution  of  hot  water  in  small 
wrought-iron  pipes,  and  Mr.  Rcnton  Gibb,  of 
Liverpool,  has  executed  this  work.  Messrs. 
Neill  and  Sons  are  the  general  contractors  for  the 
buildings  and  for  the  fittings  and  fixtui'es.  Mr. 
Edward  AVood  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Meech.vnt  Tatloes'  Hall,  City. — A  large 
block  of  buildings  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
north  side  of  Coi-nhill,  consisting  of  spacious 
suites  of  offices  and  chambers,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  banqueting  hall  and  premises 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  immediately 
adjoin  these  structures,  and  are  now  being 
largely  extended  by  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  lying  between  Threadneedle-sti-eet  and 
Cornhill,  and  connected  with  the  hall  by  a 
coiTidor.  The  new  buildings  consist  of  two 
wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are 
Gothic  in  style,  prof  usely  decorated  with  carving. 
They  contain  three  floors  besides  the  basement, 
the  upper  floor  having  dormers  in  a  high-pitched 
roof,  hereafter  to  be  covered  ■with  pea-green 
slates.  The  several  floors  are  lighted  by  traoeried 
windows,  whilst  in  the  centre  of  each  block  is  a 
bay  ■window,  12ft.  high,  and  8ft.  ■wide,  divided 
by  carved  mullions.  The  facing  materials  are 
Portland  and  York  stone,  with  diaper  string- 
courses, between  each  floor.  The  principal  room 
is  in  the  block  placed  north  and  south,  and  is 
40ft.  by  25ft.,  and  will  be  decorated  "regardless 
of  cost."  In  the  other  block  are  on  the  ground- 
floor  an  assembly  room  and  library,  a  luncheon 
room,  and  offices.  The  first-floor  of  both  block.s 
is  planned  as  apartments  for  the  convenience 
of  guests  of  the  company,  as  dressing,  bed, 
and  linen  rooms ;  the  second  floors  are  similarly 
arranged,  iind  in  the  basements  are  the  servants' 
apartments  and  waiters'  dining-room.  The. 
cost  is  estimated  as  exceeding  £20,000,  and  the 
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new  rooms  will  not  be  ready  for  use  till  two 
two  years  hence.  Mr.  I' Anson,  of  Lawreucr 
Poimtney-hiU,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  of  Westminster,  the  builder. 

Queen  Victokia  Steeet.  City. — With  the 
completion  of  the  new  Post-Office  Savings  Bank 
buildings  now  in  progress  for  the  Government  in 
Queen  Victoria-street,  that  new  thoroughfare 
will  have  been  entirely  built  up  from  the  Man- 
sion House  to  its  junction  with  New  Bridge- 
street.  The  new  Savings  Bank  biuldings  are 
now  almost  completed  externally,  the  fifth — the 
top  story — having  been  reached.  They  have  a 
frontage  to  Queen  Victoria-street  of  146ft.,  and 
are  over  80ft.  high,  being  the  loftiest  buildings 
in  the  street.  The  elevation  is  entirely  in  Port- 
land stone,  the  ground  and  first-floors  being 
rusticated.  Each  floor  shows  a  range  of  eleven 
lofty  windows,  those  above  the  ground-floor 
being  finished  alternately  with  triangular  and 
arched  pediments.  The  cornice  is  oft.  deep,  and 
projects  nearly  4ft.  beyond  the  general  face  of 
the  work ;  it  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  3ft. 
parapet.  The  windows  of  the  basement  are 
deeply  recessed.  There  are  entrances  to  the 
building  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  Internally, 
the  floors  are  all  to  be  fireproof,  and  will  rest  on 
iron  girders  and  columns,  the  total  weight  of 
iron  in  the  building  being  estimated  at  about 
900  tons.  The  building  extends  to  an  average 
depth  of  100ft.,  and  covers  a  ground  area  of 
nearly  1.5,000ft.  super.  The  general  business  of 
the  Sa^ings  Bank  will  be  conducted  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building  -will  be  devoted  to  clerks'  ofSces  of  the 
department. 

SiTLHAiiPSTEAD.  —  The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Sulbampstead  Abbots,  after  being  closed  for 
about  a  year  for  purposes  of  restoration,  was 
reopened  on  Thursday  week.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  small  north  aisle  and 
chancel,  and  has  a  western  tower  quaintly 
supported  upon  timber-work,  standing  within 
the  walls  of  the  nave.  The  tower  and  chancel 
are  not  placed  centrally  with  the  nave ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  church  possesses  features  of 
antiquarian  interest.  The  which  have  just  been 
completed  consist  of  the  restoration  of  the  nave, 
tower,  and  south  aisle  ;  the  chancel,  having  been 
repaired  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  not  been 
included  in  the  present  restoration.  The  timber 
roof  of  the  nave  has  been  opened  out  and  the 
old  timbers  exposed  ;  the  floors  have  been  paved 
with  black  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles ;  the  old 
pews  have  been  removed  and  seats  (made  in 
English  o.ik  to  correspond  exactly  with  some 
old  scats  belonging  to  the  1.5th  Centiuy,  which 
were  foiuid  in  the  chirrch)  substituted ;  and  a 
modern  porch  at  the  south  entrance  has  been 
removed,  and  a  new  open  porch  of  oak,  corre- 
sponding in  character  with  the  old  work.  Las 
been  hmlt  in  place  of  it.  The  old  gallery  at  the 
west  end  has  been  swept  away,  and  a  new  oak 
pulpit  and  prayer  desk  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  of  Reading,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Morris  and 
StaUwood,  architects,  of  Reading.  The  cost  of 
the  repairs  is  about  .£900. 


CHIPS. 

The  Lancaster  Gas  Company  are  about  to  erect 
a  memorial  lamp  aud  fountain  in  the  Ifarket-square, 
Lancaster,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  De  Vitre, 
for  many  years  their  chairman.  An  iuclosure  15ft. 
square  will  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
with  a  dwarf  column  at  each  angle.  In  the  middle 
will  be  a  pedestal  and  die  of  stoue,  and  above  the 
latter  will  be  four  drinking  fountains,  with  lions' 
head  outlets.  Above  tliis  will  rise  a  Corinthian 
shaft,  with  floriated  base  and  capital,  supporting  a 
large  central  and  four  smaller  lamps.  The  total 
height  from  ground  to  top  of  lamp  will  be  22ft. 
The  colimin  will  lie  of  cast-iron,  bronzed,  and  the 
estimated  cost  wUl  be  about  i'JOO. 

The  funeral  of  John  Riggs,  for  many  j'cars 
estate  carpenter  on  tl>e  Suffolk  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  took  place  on  Sunday,  at  Wangford, 
and  was  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Stradbroke, 
Lord  Dunwich,  the  Ladies  llous,  aud  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  at  Heuham  Hall,  and 
many  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  mark  of 
the  respect  in  which  the  deceased  was  held. 

The  borough  engineer  of  Livei^pool,  Mr.  Deacon, 
has  reported  to  the  town  council  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  electricity  and  g.as  for  tlie  illumina- 
tion of  the  new  Tictou  reading  room.  The  report 
is  in  favour  of  the  electric  light,  as  giWng  greater 
brilUancy  at  a  less  cost. 


More    than    Fifty   Thousand   Keplies    and 
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under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanii 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[■We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tlie  opinions  of 

our  coiTCspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  communications  should  be  dra'mi  up  as  briefly 

us  possit)le,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.] 

ADVERTISEJIENT  CHAHGES. 

The  charf^e  for  advertisements  ia  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
words  (tlie  tii-st  line  coimting  as  two) .  Ko  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  h.alf-a-cro\vn.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragi-aph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragi-aph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thui-sday. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
{Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  pai"t  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  jEl  Os.  6d.  (or  ,3,3f .  30e.).  To  India  (via 
Southampton), £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  suLscribei-s  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. CO.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last -mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amoxmt.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additinnal 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Eeceived.-B.  S.  and  H.— W.  R.— W.  H.  L.— T.  E.— 
Mc.N.  E.  and  Co.-B.  and  J.— C.  G.  and  Co.-F.  B.— 
J.  H.-J.  E.  M.— J.  L.  W.-H.  L.  B.-C.  F.-S.  S. 
andH. 

T.  H.  D.  (Tlie  number  is  out  of  print ;  the  illustrations 
of  Arundel  new  church  were  given  in  the  Buildin-g 
News  for  Feb.  13th,  1S74.)— C.  S.  (1.  See  back  vols. 
2.  See  price  books.  3.  Apply  at  .Stanford's,  Cliaring- 
cross.  4.  Our  own  opinion  has  been  expressed,  and  we 
see  no  necessity  for  evokmg  th.at  of  others  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  arrangement.)— Enquirer.  (Practically 
the  difference  would  be  very  small  indeed.) 

"BIILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

We  shall  publish  our  award  of  the  prizes  next  week,  when 
the  names  of  the  authors  will  be  given.  To  prevent  dis- 
appointment and  mistakes,  we  shall  be  glad  if  competi- 
tors will  furnish  us  with  their  mottoes,  accompanied  by 
their  names  and  addresses,  before  Wednesday  next. — 

A.  L.  B.     (The  suggestion  you  make  has  been  con- 
sidei'ed.) 

Drawings  Received. — H.  Ward,  Watkin"  and  Son,  T.  C, 

B.  andC,  A.  B. 


Contsponlicuct, 


HCLL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  COMPETI- 
TION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Botldixg  News. 

SrK, — Tour  critic  takes  objection  to  those  de- 
signs having  their  principal  front  facing  the 
west,  on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  ground  from 
north  to  south,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  (in  liis 
otherwise  able  and  interesting  report)  that  tlic 
gradient  of  the  land  from  west  to  east  is  much 
sharper,  and,  therefore,  that  those  competitors 
whose  designs  have  the  long  axis  of  their  build- 
ings upon  this  line,  have  greater  diflicidtics  to 
contend  with  as  to  levels. 

I  inclose  for  your  inspection  site-plan  from 
actual  survey,  in  proof  of  my  statement. 

With  your  usual  impartiality,  I  trust  you  will 
insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  and  oblige 

One  who  has  Caeefully  Studied 

1st  September.  the  Levels. 


Sib, — In  your  able  criticism  of  the  plana  sent 
in  for  the  above  competition,  you  have  inad- 
vertently made  some  inaccurate  statements, 
which,  if  not  corrected,  will  seriously  lessen  our 
chance  of  success.  We  trust  that  you  ^vill  allow 
us  to  reply,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  such  state- 
ments, which  we  have  numbered  1  to  8  : — 

1.  We  have  merged  our  main  corridors  into 
what  should  be  the  private  "  corridors  of  the 
blocks,  and  that  in  places  the  visitors  or  oflicials 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  throug  of  the 
patients."  Jlrji!;/ — Our  corridor  commences  at  the 
end  of  No.  1   block  on  one  side,  and  passes  com- 


pletely roimd  the  asylum  to  the  end  of  No.  1  block 
on  the  other  side.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  ground, 
we  are  able  to  pass  under  the  administrative  block 
without  in  auy  way  interfering  with  any  room  or 
passage  occupied  by  patients  or  open  to  visitors. 

2.  "  In  more  than  one  case  the  continuity  of  the 
comdors  is  broken,  by  serving  as  waiting-rooms, 
by  day-rooms,  dormitories,  aud  by,  what  the  author 
terms,  'gallery  dormitories.'"  Sepli/— The  con- 
tinuity of  the  corridors  is  not  in  any  case  broken 
by  any  room  or  dormitory  whatever.  On  page  3, 
line  20,  of  oiu-  report,  you  will  find  our  reasons  for 
having  no  separate  corridor  thi'ough  No.  1  block. 

3.  'The  central  featm-e  in  the  south  front  is  a 
semicircular  bay,  and  the  windows  are  in  great 
measure  bUnd.  Ittp/i/— It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  tliis 
small  hay  of  10ft.  the  central  feature  of  a  700ft. 
frontage.  We  think  this  term  would  more  fau'ly 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  dining-room  block. 
There  is  not  a  single  blind  window  in  the  whole 
asylum. 

4.  "The  epileptic  patients  are  unprovided  with 
day-rooms."  I'ip/i/ — The  day-room  provided  for 
the  acute  cases  is  always  considered,  and  used  iu 
small  asylums  as  the  epileptic  day-room,  and  is 
situated  in  our  plan  immediately  imder  the  epileptic 
dormitory. 

5.  "The  staircases  are  placed  at  random." 
Mcplij — The  staircases  are  placed  iu  the  fire-proof 
corridors  at  each  end  of  eveiy  block. 

6.  The  water  towers  over  the  staircases  are  not 
placed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Hrpl;/ 
— If  you  refer  to  p.  2,  line  19,  of  our  report,  you 
will  see  that  the  hot  water-cisterns  are  placed  in 
these  towers,  which  are  used  as  ventilating  shafts. 

7.  "  The  accommodation  is  stated  at  400,  but  as 
the  beds  are  not  shown  this  cannot  be  easily  con- 
firmed." Itipli/ — The  total  accommodation,  in- 
cluding the  housekeeper's  department,  is  410  beds 
(see  p.  5  of  our  report) ,  and  every  bed  except  the 
10  in  the  housekeeper's  department,  and  the  siugle 
rooms,  is  shown  on  the  enlarged  drawings  of  the 
various  blocks. 

8.  "  The  cost  is  given  at  £38,000  for  the  building 
proper,  and  with  the  adjuncts,  £.56,000."  Reply — ■ 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  fittings 
{i.e.,  furniture)  is  £46,.500.     See  report,  p.  8. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our  report, 
with  photographs  of  three  of  our  plans,  in  order 
that  you  may  test  the  accuracy  of  our  statements. 
— We  are,  itc.  No.  14  (LuciDUS  Okdo). 

September  2. 

SiE, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  your 
first  report  of  the  designs  in  this  competition  in 
your  issue  of  Saturday  week,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  that  "Steer's  hot -water  grates  "  are 
proposed  for  warming.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  they 
are  hot-air  grates  that  were  recommended. 
Exception  is  taken  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate, 
which  was  calcidated  at  Gd.  per  cube  foot ;  but, 
if  estimated  at  4  jd. ,  as  many  of  the  others  seem 
to  have  been,  by  that  and  subsequent  reports,  it 
would  reduce  it  £60,000.  From  the  authors' 
experience,  and  the  cost  of  asylums  recently 
erected,  6d.  is  the  least  that  they  can  be  done  at. 

-is  no  lecreation-hall  was  required  by  the 
instimctions,  it  was  only  suggested  that  one 
might  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  block 
wMch,  it  appears,  was  erroneously  supposed 
might  be  turned  into  one. — We  are,  &c., 

York,  September  3.  Utiliias. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ADVERTISING. 
Sir., — ^\liy  should  not  an  architect  advertise  '■: 
I  wish  some  of  your  elder  readers  would  answer 
this  question.  I  am  a  young  architect  with  a 
small  amount  of  idle  capital,  part  of  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  invest  in  your  columns  in 
making  known  my  existence  and  what  I  fancy 
are  my  quaUficatious  for  increased  emplovmcnt. 
Indirectly  I  do  advertise,  and  get  a  fair  return 
for  my  outlay.  I  have  designed  furniture,  kc, 
for  a  large  maker,  who  knows  the  value  of  the 
publicity  afforded  by  the  advertisement  colmnns 
of  the  professional  journals,  and  of  course  I  get 
the  benefit  of  liis  announcements.  Why  should 
I  not,  without  violating  professional  etiquette, 
be  allowed  to  advertise  sketches  of  buildings  I 
have  erected,  with  testimonials  from  their  owners 
as  to  my  fitness  and  capacity  P  I  see,  in  the 
only  .i\jnerican  professional  journal  which  has 
any  claim  to  recognition  as  such,  that  Trans- 
atlantic architects  do  this,  apparently  without 
losing  caste.     WTiy  should  not  we  ? 

I  think  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  begged 
Lord  Byron  not  to  be  too  hard  on  a  bear  who, 
lacking  more  substantial  means  of  satisfying  his 
hunger,  was  blamed  for  sucking  his  own  paws ; 
so  it  seems  to  me  young  and  unlcnown  profes- 
sional men  are  snubbed  for  desiring  openly  and 
honestlv  to  make  known  their  existence  when, 
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by  publishing  illustrations  of  -n-orks  and  other 
methods  Trhich  I  need  not  refer  to  here,  they 
may  do  so  indirectly  without  yiolating  the  letter 
of  a  nde  of  business  ivhieh  seems  to  me  an  un- 
real one. — I  am,  &o., 

A  Dooe-Plate  neab  the  Steand. 


THE  CHTJECII  OF  V.-ELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA, 
XOBFOLK. 

SiE, — This  church,  a  lino  and  rich,  though  not  a 
large,  specimen  of  those  re-erected  throughout 
Norfolk  in  the  L5th  century,  was  destroyed  in  a  few 
hoiiTS  on  the  3rd  ult.  The  tower  was  struck  by 
lightning  duriug  a  storm,  and  a  line  of  fire  is  said 
to  have  run  along  the  body  of  the  building  to  the 
vestry  roof,  which  was  set  alight.  It  is  proposed 
to  restore  the  building  as  far  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition. 

I  have  been  informed  that  several  students  and 
others  recently  sketched  in  and  about  the  church, 
but,  thus  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  theii' 
names.  Should  this  letter  be  seen  by  any  of  those 
who  have  sketched  the  roofs,  rood-screen,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  building,  they  will  greatly  oblige 
by  communicating  with — Yours,  &c., 

Heebebt  J.  Geeen. 

50,  Prince  of  Wales's-road,  Norwich. 


FREE  AET  EXHIBITION  IN  LAMBETH. 

SiE, — On  Sunday  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
relieving  Mr.  Eossiter,  the  active  piincipal  of  the 
South  London  Working  Men's  College,  of  the  duty 
with  which  he  has  generously  charged  himself 
during  the  vacation  as  caretaker  of  the  South 
London  Free  Art  Exhibition.  During  the  evening 
the  rooms  of  the  college,  in  which  the  exhibition  is 
placed,  were  crowded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  aided  in  this  uudertaking  will  be 
rewarded  by  seeing  it  eventuaUy  grow  into  a  per- 
manent museum  and  art  gallery  for  the  south  of 
London. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  recognise  the  great 
usefulness  of  such  a  work  as  this  in  the  centre  of  so 
dense  a  population  as  that  in  Lambeth,  particularly 
when  it  is  made  available  on  Sundays,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  college,  who  has  had  the  pubUc  spirit 
to  organise  an  exhibition  which  must  have  cost 
much  time  and  labour.  The  very  success  of  the 
exhibition  has  considerably  increased  the  antici- 
pated expenditure,  and  subscriptions  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  Mr.  Eossiter,  at  the  College,  113, 
Upper  Kennington-lane,  S.E. — I  am,  &c., 

Hastings,  September  3rd.        Maek  H.  Jitdoe. 


CHIPS. 

Last  week  Pellon-laue  Baptist  Chapel,  Hahfax, 
was  reopened.  The  chapel  and  schools  were  almost 
gutted  by  fire  in  February  last,  but  restoration  has 
been  made  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
HorsfaU,  of  Northgate,  Halifax.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  G50  people.  The  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion is  £3,500. 

A  new  Eoman  Catholic  Church  was  opened  at 
Burton-on-Trent  last  week.  The  church  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Morlej',  architect, 
Bui'ton-on-Treut,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Sons, 
builders,  of  Burton,  and  is  Early  English  in  style. 
It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  with  a  small 
chapel  at  the  end  of  each  aisle.  It  is  built  to  ac- 
commodate about  400  persons,  and  the  cost  has  been 
£3,500,  exclusive  of  altar. 

_A  meeting  of  the  Doncaster  Workhouse  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  Tuesday  week.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations 
and  additions  in  the  workhouse,  they  were  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  board. 
From  an  approximate  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Mas- 
ters, of  the  firm  of  Wilson  and  Masters,  architects, 
Sheffield,  the  architect,  it  appeared  that  the  plans 
would  involve  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £5,000,  viz. — 
for  additional  accommodatioK  at  the  entrance,  ex- 
tended accommodation  for  tramps  and  separate 
cells,  &c.,  £2,051  ;  additions  to  the  main  building, 
£850  ;  forty  additional  beds  in  the  infirmary, 
£l,0'ii  ;  and  new  hospital  for  infectious  and 
contageous  diseases,  £1,200. 

The  Ilkeston  local  board  decided  last  week  to 
carry  out  the  enlargement  of  the  gas-works,  at  a 
cost  of  £7,500,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspector. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  B.aptist  Sunday-school 
building  was  laid  at  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield, 
on  Wednesday  week.  There  will  be  a  lecture-hall. 
50ft.  by  36ft.,  seating  400,  fitted  with  pitch-pine 
seats  and  wainscotting,  and  ventUated  by  Howard's 
patent  Archimedean  screw ;  an  infant  class-room, 
21ft.  by  12ft.,  and  five  other  class-rooms,  each  lOft. 
square.  Mr.  W.  Bramham,  of  Clay  Cross,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Tinkler,  of  the  same  place, 
the  contractor.    The  cost  will  be  about  £700. 


3-ntn*r0mmunit<Tti0n, 


[58S1.]— Animal  CarvingsonHouseatCordes. 
—I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  f ellow-i  eader  can  give  an  ex- 
planation or  the  history  of  a  singular  house  at  Cordes, 
near  Albi,  in  the  south*  of  lYance.  The  lower  ston,'  on 
the  chief  front  of  this  house  is  blocked  up,  but  on  the 
first  and  second  stories  are  ranges,  each  four  in  number, 
of  what  in  this  country  we  should  regard  as  Early  Deco- 
rated two-light  windows,  with  tracericd  heads.  Sprinkled 
above  and  around  the  upper  tier,  and  set  irregiilarly  in 
the  walls,  are  curiously-cai'ved  stones,  representing  dogs, 
hares,  falcons,  owls,  and  men  on  horseback.  Mui-ray 
does  not  refer  to  this  house  (of  which  I  have  seen  no  other 
example  of  similar  kind)  in  his  "  Handbook  to  France," 
which  is  rather  scanty  in  information  as  to  Languedoc, 
but  makes  a  featm-e  of  the  fortitications,  which  are  but 
commonplace.  Has  the  house  been  illustrated,  for  I 
know  of  no  other  example  of  a  similai"  kind  ?  The  town 
of  Cordes  itself,  I  may  add,  is  an  out-of-the-way  little 
place  in  the  Department  Tani,  placed  on  the  veiy  cap  of 
a  steep  conical  hill,  and  only  accessible  by  a  four-mile 
omnibus  drive  from  tlie  railway  station  at  Vindrac.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  town,  fuU  of  mediieval  houses  In  its 
Haute  Ville,  which  is  still  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls 
and  gates,  arovmd  which  are  subui'bs  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill.  The  house  I  refer  to  is  in  the  main  street  of  the  old 
town. — Pierre  Crayon. 

[5&S2.]— Surveyor's  .Charges. —Will  any  reader 
inform  me  who  ought  to  pay  the  siu'veyoi-'s  charges  in  a 
case  where  a  house  has  been  damaged  by  building  opera- 
tions adioining;  a  surveyor  has  been  called  in  to  make 
asurvey  of  the  damaged  premises,  and  he  charges  the 
occupant  for  his  services  .'—A. 

[5SS3.]— Dilapidations,  &c.— I  should  be  glad  if 
soEce  reader  would  Idnuly  iLply  to  some  queries  on  the 
above  subject,  i^lmli  i.iqii  ni* -1  "in  the  Building  News  of 
July  4.  I  moi-r  i-:ii )  imKii  ly  want  to  know  what  steps  are 
to  be  taken  wlun  a  lln-r  imtntlis'  notice  to  repair  has 
expired,  and  nothing  bus  been  done  by  the  lessee.— 
L.  T.  W. 

[5SS4.]— Rules  for  Tendering-.— WiU  some  of  your 
rcadeis  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  the  custom  of  architects 
to  invite  fresh  tenders  for  a  building  alter  the  first  ten- 
ders have  been  delivered,  and  the  amount  of  such  tendere 
made  known  to  the  competitors,  simply  on  account  of  a 
modification  in  the  elevation  and  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  provisions  ?  In  the  case  I  refer  to  quantities 
were  supplied  (to  the  parties  specially  invitedj  and  a  large 
amountputdownforprovisions,  but  the  estimates  much  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  proposed  to  be  spent ,  an  alteration  of  the 
front  elevation  only  was  made,  and  nearly  all  the  provisions 
sti'uck  out.  My  estimate  being  the  lowest  {in  an  invited 
competition)  I  consider  I  was  entitled  to  expect  an  inter- 
view with  the  suiTeyor,  with  my  priced  bills  of  quanti- 
ties, and  with  him  to  make  such  reductions  as  the  altera- 
tions wan-anted.  Instead  of  this,  however,  t'le^h  invita- 
tions were  issued  to  the  competitors  after  having  made 
known  the  amount  of  first  estimates.  My  ovni  experience 
has  always  previously  been  that  in  invited  or  hmited  com- 
petition, should  any  reductions  be  deemed  advisable,  the 
builder  sending  in  the  lowest  tender  has  been  asked  to  go 
through  the  quantities  with  architect  and  surveyor  and 
arrange  with  them  the  amount  of  such  reductions.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  taade  on  this 
point.— Spero.   ^^____^^^____^^__ 

Iii:FZI£S. 

[5787.]— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs.— lam 
not  aware  I  have  failed  in  my  previous  argument.  I 
have  simply  answered  the  questions  put  to  me  by  "  H.  A." 
and  supported  the  assertions  of  others,  and  stiU  maintain 
that  a  collar  beam  should  be  in  compression  or  not  used 
at  all,  but  put  in  a  tie-rod  in  place  of  collar.  Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  constructive  requirements,  not  of 
the  ai-tistic,  and  it  has  not  been  proved  to  the  contrary, 
unless  "H.  A."  is  to  be  the  sole  arbitrator.  The  con- 
trary opinion  is  proved  if  the  number  of  the  correspon- 
dents in  the  matter  goes  for  anything.  I  will  answer  his 
inquiries  without  figures. — Lateral  pressm-e  to  overtm-n 
wall :  Take  the  height  and  the  width  and  call  them  a 
lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the  point  of  intersection  of  base 
and  perpendicular,  the  proportions  of  one  to  the  other 
will  be  the  power,  half  the  weight  of  the  wall  will  be  the 
resistance.  Add  to  this  the  adhesive  strength  of  the 
mortar,  which  varies  as  much  as  anything  you  could 
imagine,  and  you  will  get  your  answer'.  Thrusts  may  be 
mechanically  inconect,  but  they  are  practically  collect 
and  proved  by  actual  tests  by  me.  The  ronf  failure  I 
^ve  him  was  not  designed  by  a  "  first-rate  foreman  of 
joiners,"  but  an  architect  of  some  note,  who  did  not 
know  anything  about  construction,  a  very  common  thing 
nowaday9f%s  they  are  brought  from  the  school  and  put 
into  office  to  copy  drawings,  then  become  architects  before 
they  know  what  a  brick  is  made  of.  I  co  ild  men- 
tion several  chief  engineers  on  railway  and  other 
works,  and  many  under  or  district  engineers  who  have 
been  brought  out  of  the  workshop.  One  of  the  best 
pieces  of  iron  construction  in  London  was  designed  by 
one  of  them.  There  are  four  in  one  family,  all  masons  by 
trade,  who  write  C.E.  after  theii"  names,  and  where  put 
forward  by  an  eminent  Government  engineer  of  the  same 
trade.  I  have  had  some  of  the  most  impracticable  dra»r- 
ings  from  architects,  but  not  from  engineers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  roof  is  not  obsolete,  neither  is  it  an  "  absur- 
dity," as  "  H.  A."  accuses  "S."  of  supposing.  The 
reading  of  books,  same  as  lawyers'  clerks  wiite  copies, 
may  please  *'H.  A."  I  don't  like  to  do  my  reading  by 
time,  but  prefer  to  read,  and  then  question  the  author 
(mentally,  of  course).— B.  S. 

[5SS0.1  —  Architect,  Builder,  and  Client.— 
Cancel  the  certificate,  and  let  the  builder  take  his  remedy 
at  law.  If  there  is  sufficient  cash  retained  the  amoimt 
may  be  legally  deducted,  if  not,  it  wiU  be  a  bad  case  for 
the  architect,  whose  employer  may  hold  him  liable 
for  his  neglect  to  see  that  the  defect  is  made  good, 
which  must  have  been  apparent  from  the  fact  of 
the  architect's  noting  the  same.  H  the  builder 
is  insolvent,  of  course  nothing  can  be  r-ecovered  from  him, 
but  the  certifying  architect  is  cleaiiy  liable.     The  over- 


sight in  certifying  work  complete  which  is  not  so  cannot 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  conhactor,  however  it  may 
tell  against  the  party  ceiiifying.  If  the  contract  contain 
the  usual  stipulation  to  repair  and  reinstate  any  defects 
for  a  stated  time  so  much  the  better.  A'^  t-.  ^  l n^r  s.  tins 
results  from  a  loose  way  of  drawing  uj'  .<  <'<■<  i*  i  iih-n. 
"WTiy  should  the  architect  specify  4in.  v,1.  i  '  ■  <  n  .li  ls 
3iu.  enough,  and  practically  confirms  it  '  I  ■  r.'.j  m.  l 
The  client,  however  unreasonable,  may  lll..l.■^L  iliat  he 
pays  for  more  slating  by  a  4in ,  lap,  and  may  dLinand  it, 
whether  there  be  any  practical  benefit  or  not.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  I  may  say,  after  very  much  experience, 
that  3in.  should  be  quite  enough.  I  never  specify  more, 
and  I  have  found  the  ordinary  run  of  slating  to  have 
seldom  been  over  2^in.,  and  do  very  well  at  that.  The 
defect  may  be  found  in  other  matters,  probably  too  flat  a 
pitch,  or  loosely  nailed,  or  wide  or  jagged  nail  holes,  &c. 
— B. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Steatfoed-ox- Avon.  —Messrs.  Lavevs,  Barraud, 
and  Westlake  have  added  another  light  iu  the 
American  window  over  Shakespeare's  tomb  iu  the 
Chui'ch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
This  window  is  being  subscribed  for  exclusively  by 
American  visitors  to  the  poet's  last  resting-place. 
It  will  cost  about  1,600  dollars.  There  are  eight 
lights,  seven  of  which  are  now  finished.  The  sub- 
ject is  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages,  all  illustrated 
from  the  Old  Testament. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Memoeial  of  John  Kxox. — The  committee  who 
are  promotiug  a  monument  of  John  Knox  have 
commissioned  Mr.  Stevenson  to  execute  the  work. 
Figures  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  George  Wishart, 
George  Buchanan,  and  Andrew  Melville  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  pedestal.  The 
place  selected  for  the  moumnentis  in  the  squ.areto 
the  west  of  St.  Giles's  Chiurch,  facing  the  High- 
street,  Edinburgh.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  monument  will  not  exceed  £2,000. 


WATER  STTPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Baeeow.— The  Corporation  of  Barrow  on  Wed- 
nesday opened  a  new  reservoir- — constructed  by 
them  at  Penniugton,  near  I'lverstou  -  of  au  area  of 
25  acres,  and  a  holding  capacity  of  120,000,000 
gallons.  The  reservoii-  is  connected  with  the 
original  waterworks  at  Poaka  Beck  by  a  tunnel, 
and  the  Corporation  now  own  sufficient  reservoir 
accommodation  for  a  population  of  80,000.  The 
new  works  not  only  supply  Barrow,  but  Dalton, 
Ulverston,  and  other  parts  of  the  Purness  district. 
The  cost  of  the  new  reservoir  is  £32,000. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Impoetant  Decision  to  Conteactoes  and 
Othees.—Ou  Tuesday,  the  Axminster  Bench  of 
Magistrates  were  engaged  for  six  hours,  in  hearing 
an  action  brought  against  Messrs.  Ford  and  Son, 
timber  merchants,  of  Gloucester,  for  injuring  roads 
iu  the  highway  district  by  reason  of  excessive 
traffic.  It  appears  defendants  were  engaged  in 
hauling  timber,  but  it  was  alleged  their  timber 
trucks  were  overladen,  consequently  they  cut  up 
the  roads  to  a  depth  of  9in.,  doing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  about  £9,  and  were  fined  £5,  and  £1  19s. 
7d.  costs.  Another  merchant,  of  Colyton.  Devon, 
for  a  similar  offence,  was  fined  £7.  together  with 
costs,  17s.,  for  doing  damage  to  the  amount  of 
£13  7s.  2d. 

CHIPS. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  just  published,  we  see  that  considerable 
works  are  in  progress  in  metropolitan  poor-law 
buildings.  At  the  dale  of  the  report,  March  31st, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  workhouse  for  St.  Giles 
and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  had  been  arranged 
for,  new  vagrant  wards  having  been  constructed. 
At  Hampstead  separate-berlh  casual-wards  were 
in  progress,  while  the  Isliugton  guardians  are 
makiug  extensive  alterations  in  the  Hornsey-road 
schools,  and  the  schools  at  Lower  Norwood,  belong- 
iug  to  the  Lambeth  Union,  are  about  to  be  enlarged. 
St.  Marylebone  had  commenced  the  erection  of  an 
infirmary  at  Notting-hill,  an  infirmary  at  Edmon- 
ton, for  the  Strand  Union,  had  been  completed, 
and  plans  had  been  approved  for  additional  in- 
firmary accommodation  and  offices  in  St.  George*a- 
in-the-East. 

Au  inquiry  was  held  at  Aylesbury  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  the  local  board  of  that  town  for 
sanction  to  borrow  a  further  siun  of  £o,000  for 
sewerage  works,  in  addition  to  £14,900  already 
borrowed.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hawksley,  C.E.  The  inspector  suggested  that  the 
plans  must  be  reconsidered  and  the  expenditure 
reduced,  before  the  loan  would  be  granted. 
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A  LECTTTEE  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  the  Derbyshire 
areha;ologist,  at  Worksop,  on  "  Steetley  Chapel 
and  the  Neighbourhood."  The  chapel  is  of  Late 
Norman  architecture,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Derbyshire  border  at  Steetley,  near  Whitwell. 
Though  roofless  for  the  last  tlu-ee  ceutru-ies,  and 
given  up  to  decay,  it  remains  in  fair  structm-al 
preservation ;  the_  walls  are  still  ivhole,  and  on 
the  apse  there  is 'yet  a  portion  of  the  original 
roof.  Prior  to  1875  it  was  used  for  some  years 
as  the  breeding-house  of  a  well-known  line  of 
game  fowls,  but  in  that  year  a  pubUo  meeting 
was  held  at  which  it  was  decided  to  restore  it. 
The  chapel  has  been  leased  by  the  trustees  of 
Worksop  Manor  to  the  rector  of.WTiitwell,  for 
fifty'years,  and  it  was  to  aid  the  funds  for  the 
restoration,  estimated  to  cost  £1,000,  that  Mr. 
Cos' s  lecture  has  been  delivered. 

The  success  which  attended  the  recent  exhi- 
bition of  WestphaUan  antiquities  at  Miinster 
and  the  previous  exhibitions  of  historical  art  at 
Cologne  and  Frankfort  has  aroused  the  Senate 
and  burghers  of  the  old  Hanseatic  city  of  Liibeek 
to  make  a  similar  display.  Accordingly,  an 
exhibition  was  opened  there  yesterday  of 
antiqmties  connected  with  art  and  industrial 
occupations  and  of  artistic  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Although  time  and  war  have 
laid  destroying  hands  upon  much  that  was  valu- 
able in  the  olden  time,  stUl  it  is  believed  that  a 
large  quantity  of  art  treasures  has  been  preserved 
in  the  chm-ches  and  in  the  collections  of  the  city 
and  of  private  persons  which  wiU  invest  thi.s 
exhibition  with  an  interest  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  WestphaUan  coUeetion.  The  Liibeek  exhi- 
bition will  remain  open  for  three  weeks  and  is 
being  held  in  the  old  Burgkloster,  which  has  been 
lately  restored. 

Canon  Venables  complains  in  the  Times  that 
a  work  of  destruction  is  going  on  in  two  places 
in  the  county  of  Somerset  which  threatens  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  two  of  our  grandest 
primeval  memorials.  The  earthwork  of  Castle 
Neroche,  which  looks  down  from  its  headland  on 
the  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  in  process  of  destruction 
by  road  surveyors,  who  are  carting  away  the 
gravel  of  its  ramparts  to  mend  the  highways. 
Prebendary  Scarth,  at  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Archteological  Institute  to  the  spot,  uttered  an 
indignant  protest  against  tliis  act  of  wanton 
barbarism.  The  other  monument  threatened  is 
the  still  more  interesting  work  known  asPenpits, 
in  the  parish  of  Pcnselwood,  not  far  from  AVin- 
canton.  Here  we  have  a  primeval  British 
metropoUs,  defended  by  lofty  earthworks,  and 
exhibiting  within  its  fortified  area  those  conical 
hollows  which  are  so  well  known  to  antiquaries 
as  the  bases  of  primeval  dwellings,  the  groups  of 
huts  or  kraals  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  our 
land.  These  pits  were  here  once  numbered  by 
thousands,  but  each  year  sees  their  number 
diminish  by  the  process  of  levelling  and  filling 
up  to  gain  a  little  more  land  for  the  plough ;  and 
if  this  continues  at  the  present  rate  a  few  years 
will  witness  the  total  obliteration  of  this  historic 
and  archfeological  monument,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Guest,  was  the  scene  of  Kenwalch's  vic- 
tory over  the  Britons  in  658,  and  still  more 
certainly  that  of  Edmund  Ironside  over  Canute 
in  lOlG." 

The  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  *'  Goflin 
case  '"  have  induced  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  of  Education  to  issue  a  circular  calling 
the  attention  of  local  coromittecs  of  science  and 
art  schools  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  undertaken 
by  them  arc  a  serious  reaUty,  and  involve  grave 
responsibility,  i)ublic  money  being  paid  on  the 
faith  of  their  certificate  that  it  has  been  properly 
earned.  The  Committee  of  the  Council  think 
that  further  precautions  are  necessaiy,  and  these 
are  now  imder  consideration.  A  change  has 
already  been  made  by  which  the  period  between 
the  reception  of  the  examination  papers  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  committees  and  the 
examination  itself  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  Kirkcaldy  Fine  Art  Association  opened 
on  Monday  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary.  Rejoicing  this  year  in  the 
presidency  of  Sii'  Coutts  Lindsay,  the  Association 
has  reason  to  congrratulate  itself  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  efforts.  Including  water 
colotirs  and  sculpture,  the  present  exhibition 
comprises  683  works  of  art,  as  compared  with 


546  for  which  space  was  found  last  year.  The 
collection  presents  the  usual  features — a  few 
tyjiical  examples  of  eminent  artists,  Scotch  and 
English,  chiefly  obtained  on  loan  ;  a  considerable 
number  of  works,  which  have  been  seen  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  and 
a  pretty  extensive  displayof  that  buddhig  talent, 
at  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  development, 
for  which  exhibitions  of  this  character  afford  an 
outlet  that  might  not  otherwise  be  readily 
obtainable. 

In  a  few  months  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  will  possess  a  double  line  of 
rails  throughout  the  whole  system  between 
London  and  Plymouth.  The  work  of  duplica- 
tion on  the  North  Tawton  and  Okehampton 
division  was  completed  in  January  last,  and  the 
only  remaining  section  is  that  between  the  latter 
town  and  Lyiford,  where  the  junction  with  the 
Great  Western  line  from  Plymouth  takes  place. 
On  tliis  portion  of  the  line  there  are  three  large 
viaducts,  two  of  stone  and  one  huge  iron  struc- 
ture bridging  the  Meldou  Valley,  and  each  will 
be  doubled,  in  the  latter  case  by  the  erection  of 
a  second  viaduct,  side  by  side  with  that  which 
spans  the  gorge  of  Meldon,  and  connected  to  it 
by  iron  stanchions.  In  this  valley  the  whole  of  the 
additional  pillars  are  complete,  and  the  twelve  iron 
girders  spanning  it  are  in  position.  The  tiu'ning 
of  the  arches  for  the  Lake  and  the  Lj  d  masonry 
viaducts  has  been  commenced.  The  openin  g  up  of 
the  hard,  rocky  cuttings,  with  which  this  section 
abounds,  is  akeady  iinished,  and  the  baUast  laid 
for  the  reception  of  the  rails.  Many  of  the 
smaller  bridges  are  also  complete.  Mr.  J. 
Brady  is  the  contractor  for  the  section  between 
Okehampton  and  Bridestow ;  and  Mr.  Relf,  of 
Okehampton,  for  the  second  section — from  Bride- 
stow  to  Lydford. 

Mk.  WnxiAii  CopELAKD  BoELASE,  of  Penzance, 
whose  antiquarian  researches  in  the  Land's  End 
district  have  attracted  much  notice,  and  who  is, 
by  the  way,  a  descendant  of  the  well-known 
Cornish  historian  of  the  same  name,  has  just 
been  rewarded  by  another  "find."  This  is  at 
Tregestal,  where,  in  a  croft,  a  barrow  40ft.  in 
diameter  by  10ft.  in  height  has  been  explored, 
and  an  invested  urn  discovered,  the  largest  per- 
fect van  yet  found  in  AVest  Cornwall.  Its 
meaeui-ement  is  2ft.  high  and  18in.  in  diameter, 
and  it  has  two  handles,  each  5in.  in  breadth. 
The  upper  portion  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
there  is  inside,  at  the  bottom  of  the  um,  the  re- 
markable featui'c  of  an  embossed  cross.  A 
sepulchral  chamber  was  also  found,  lift.  Oin. 
long,  roofed  over  with  large  stones,  and  contain- 
ing a  thick  stratum  of  burnt  bones  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

Me.  J.  Ballet  Denton  opportunely  reminds 
us  that  just  now,  when  so  much  public  attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  question  of  water  supply, 
and  when  we  are  being  so  forcibly  informed  by 
continued  and  excessive  rainfall  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  water  at  our  command,  it  may  be 
well  to  suggest  to  those  who  take  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  subject  that  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  add  very  valuable  infoimation  to  the 
scanty  hydrogeological  knowledge  we  possess  by 
measuring  and  recording  the  depth  of  water 
now  existing  in  deep  wells  sunk  in  the  water- 
bearing strata.  He  refers  more  particirlarly  to 
the  chalk  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  thiiugh  the 
same  information  with  regard  to  the  greensaud 
and  other  subterranean  water-beds  would  bo 
very  useful.  By  comparing  the  present  depth 
and  the  increasing  depth  which  will  result  from 
the  replenisliment  of  the  coming  winter  if  the 
rain  should  not  fall  short,  with  the  depths  which 
have  existed  in  previous  years,  we  may  loarn 
whether  the  decline  in  the  water  level  which  has 
been  obser\'ed  in  both  the  chalk  and  the  new  red 
standstone  is  still  progressing,  or  will  be  wholly 
or  partially  recovered.  Both  under  Loudon  in 
the  chalk,  and  under  Liverpool  in  the  sandstone, 
the  water  had  sunk  50ft.,  and  the  excessive  rain- 
fall with  the  reduced  temperature  imder  which 
the  countrj'  has  suffered  this  summer  may  result 
in  restoring  the  balance.  The  value  of  a  general 
rise  of  subterranean  waters  in  those  formations 
which  feed  our  rivers  wiU  be  acknowledged 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  although  our  large 
populations  may  resort  to  distant  sources  for 
their  supply,  every  town  and  village,  if  not 
already  furnished,  is  looking  out  for  pure  water, 
and  that  up  to  this  time  many  of  the  higher 
springs  which  flowed  in  1842  have  not  yet  put  in 
a  reappearance.  With  an  average  rainfall  this 
coming  winter  following,  as  it  will,  a  wet  and 


cool  sirmmer  and  a  previous  wet  winter,  we  may 
fairly  look  for  a  full  replenishment  of  our  under- 
ground supply. 

The  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1878  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Keeper  of 
Mining  Records.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals 
produced  last  year  was  £56,264,495,  more  than 
£2,000,000  below  the  value  of  the  minerals  raised 
in  1877  (£58,398,071).  That  year  already  showed 
a  small  diminution  as  compared  with  1876,  the 
total  for  which  was  £58,091,832;  and  so  low  a 
return  as  the  present  has  not  been  known  since 
1871.  The  amount  of  coal  which  was  raised  in. 
1878  exceeded  in  amount  132,600,000  tons,  and 
was  of  the  wholesale  value  of  £46,412,753.  Iron 
ore  to  the  extent  of  15,726,370  tons,  worth 
£5,609,507,  was  raised.  Of  salt  2,682,930  tons, 
valued  at  £1,341,465,  were  extracted  frommiues 
and  springs.  The  production  was  20,000  tons 
less  than  in  1877,  and  the  value  £150,000  less. 
There  were  obtained  77,350  tons  of  lead  ore,  of 
the  value  (less  by  3,000  tons  and  £400,000  than 
in  1877)  of  £801,428 ;  and  the  clays,  for  the  use 
of  potters,  for  making  porcelain,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fire-clay,  realised  £677,871,  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  about  5s.  a  ton  for  2,711,486  tons. 
In  1877  the  average  price  was  20  per  cent,  lower, 
and  the  yield  a  Uttle  more.  Of  tin  ore  a  larger 
quantity,  at  a  lower  price,  was  raised  in  1878 
than  in  1877.  Last  j-ear's  return  was  15,045 
tons  at  £530,737.  The  produce  of  1877  was 
14,142  tons  for  £572,673.  Simdry  minerals,  in- 
cluding shales,  gypsum,  calc,  spar,  coprolites, 
and  phosphates,  realised  £512,000  from  a  pro- 
duction of  778,029  tons.  Copper  ore  decreased 
considerably,  in  amount  (from  73,141  tons  to 
56,094),  and  the  56,094  tons  raised  brought 
£201,434.  Zinc  weighing  25,438  tons  and  worth 
£80,565  was  raised.  Barytes  produced  £36,688 
for  22,435  tons  ;  arsenic,  £26,900  for  4,991  tons; 
iron  pyrites,  £19,099  for  29,867  tons.  Silver 
realised  £5,994  from  94  tons  9cwt.  of  silver  ore. 
Ochre  and  umber  worth  £4,038,  and  weighing 
4,414  tons;  manganese  estimated  at  £3,120  for 
1,580  tons  ;  nickel  ore  valued  at  £616  for  98  tons 
18cwt. ;  fluor  spar  weighed  at  391  tons,  and  sold 
for  £133;  10  tons  of  wolfram  worth  £100  ;  and 
finally,  8cwt.  of  xrranium  valued  at  £44,  complete 
the  list.  The  ores  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom turned  out  702oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £2,848  ; 
6,381,051  tons  of  pig-iron,  worth  £16,154,692; 
10,106  tons  of  tin,  worth  £663,080;  3,952  tons 
of  copper,  worth  £271,042  ;  58,020  tons  of  lead, 
valued  at  972,491  ;  6,309  tons  of  zinc,  valued  at 
£123,025.  Silver  was  obtained  from  lead  to  the 
amount  of  397,471oz.,  and  the  value  of  £88,296  ; 
from  silver  ore  the  amount  was  27,648oz.,  and 
the  value  £6,223. 

The  final  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  as  declared  in  the  reports 
from  Washington,  seems  to  be  an  event  of  first- 
rate  importance  both  from  a  commercial  and 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  Captain 
Eads,  by  obstructing  the  flow  of  water  thi'ough 
the  secondary  mouths  of  the  river,  so  as  to  give 
greater  voliune  to  that  passing  through  the 
South  Pass,  and  by  sinking  the  mattresses  in 
two  parallel  jetties  three  miles  long  toward  deep 
water  on  either  side  of  this  pass,  has  changed 
the  depth  of  tliis  mouth  from  six  feet  to  thirty, 
and  thus  the  maximum  channel  required  is  said 
to  have  been  secured.  This  difficult  feat  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  innumerable 
obstacles  ;  and  even  if,  as  it  is  asserted  by  some, 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  is  not  permanent 
on  account  of  the  f  aciUty  with  which  the  detritus, 
washed  down  by  the  current  of  the  great  river, 
accirmulates  in  bars  at  the  outlets,  sooner  or 
later  rendering  necessary  costly  extensions  and 
repairs  of  the  jetty  system,  or  a  continued  main- 
tenance of  an  expensive  system  of  dredging — even 
if  Captain  Eadi'  operations  have  not  secured 
lasting  results,  he  has  indicated  a  practical  way 
of  making  the  great  river  sSdui'  out  its  own 
channels. 

One  of  the  last  statutes  passed  in  the  late 
session  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character- 
It  is  to  authorise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
promotion  of  certjiin  BilU  in  Parliament  relating 
to  the  supply  of  water  in  the  MetropoUs.  The 
Act  recites  that  the  Board  did,  during  the  last 
session  (1878),  in  good  faith,  but  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them,  promote  two  Bills 
for  the  supply  of  water,  and  such  BUls  were  read 
a  first  time  in  the  House  Commons  and  subse- 
quently withdrawn.  Certain  expenses  connected 
with  the  Bills  were  incurred,  and  the  same  had 
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been  disallowed  by  tlie  auditor.  The  amoiint 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  £lo,l-t6  17s.  od.,  was 
incurred  in  "good  faith,"  and,  it  is  provided, 
may  be  defrayed,  when  audited  and  taxed,  aa  if 
they  were  legally  incurred  by  the  Board  in  the 
execution  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
18.55,  and  the  other  Act.s.  The  expenses  paid  in 
1878,  and  disallowed  bj-  the  auditor,  were 
£6,611  3s.  lid.,  and  of  that  sum  £1,04.5  15s.  to 
counsel;  and  the  amoimt  paid  in  the  present 
year,  £8,.535  13s.  6d.,  making  £15, H6  17.s.  .5d., 
was  paid  in  good  faith  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
Board  was  acting  within  the  powers  confeiTed 
on  such  Board. 

Glue  which  will  stand  damp  is  a  desideratiun. 
Few,  however,  know  how  to  judge  of  quality, 
except  by  the  price  they  pay  for  it.  But  price  is 
no  criterion,  neither  is  colour,  upon  which  so 
many  depend.  Its  adhesive  and  lasting  proper- 
ties depend  more  upon  the  material  from  which 
it  is  made,  and  the  method  of  .securing  pirrity  in 
the  raw  material,  for  if  that  is  inferior  and  not 
well  cleansed  the  product  will  have  to  be  unduly 
charged  with  alum,  or  some  other  antiseptic,  to 
make  it  keep  during  the  drying  process. 
"Weathered  glue  is  that  which  has  experienced 
imfavoTirable  weatherwhile  drying,  at  which  time 
it  is  rather  a  delicate  substance.  To  re.sist  damp 
atmo.sphere  well,  it  .should  contain  as  little  saline 
matter  as  possible.  When  buyingthe  article  apply 
the  tongue  to  it,  and  if  it  tastes  salt  or  acid  reject 
it  foranytliing  but  the  commonest  purpose.  The 
same  operation  wUl  also  bring  oxit  any  bad  smell 
the  glue  may  have.  These  are  simple  and  ready 
tests,  and  are  the  ones  u.sually  adopted  by  dealers 
and  large  consumers.  Another  good  test  is  to 
soak  a  weighed  portion  of  dry  glue  ha  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  dry  again,  and 
weigh.  The  nearer  it  approaches  to  its  original 
weight,  the  better  glue  it  is,  thereby  showing  its 
degree  of  insolubility.  Glue  frequently  cracks 
because  of  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  rooms 
wai-med  bj'  stoves.  An  Austrian  paper  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  a  little  cHoride  of  cal- 
cimn  to  glue  to  prevent  this. 

The  report  of  the  Patent  Law  Committee  of 
the  Association  for  the  reform  and  codification 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  published,  and  the  reso- 
lutions will  commend  themselves  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  our  patent  laws  put  upon  a 
proper  footing.  The  report  recognises  the  right 
of  inventors  to  their  productions  as  a  right  of 
property  ;  it  proposes  that  the  fees  levied  shoidd 
not  be  larger  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  office,  while  the  duration  of  a 
patent  should  be  21  years.  The  report  contains 
some  proposals  as  to  examination  before  grant- 
ing a  patent  which  are  not  likely  to  commend 
themselves  to  inventors  and  others ;  but  as  the 
committee  is  composed  of  representative  men, 
the  report  will  receive  the  attention  it  undoubt- 
ed!)' deserves. 

The  Old  Queex's  Bexch,  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Borough-road,  Southwark,  is 
destined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  old  Fleet,  the 
Marshalsea,  and  White  Cross-street  prisons,  and 
as  a  preliminary  its  stores  were  on  Tuesday  sold 
by  auction.  "  The  Bench  "  would  seem  to  have 
been  located  in  Southwark  from  a  very  early 
date,  for  during  the  "  Wat  Tyler ' '  rebellion  the 
Kentish  rebel-s  are  stated  to  have  broken  down 
the  houses  of  it  and  the  Mar.shalsea.  Where  its 
then  site  in  Southwark  was  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
may  have  been  the  same  prison  to  which  Heniy 
the  Fifth,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  committed 
by  Chief  Justice  Gasooyne.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  it  was  erected  on  the  present  site  in  1759, 
and  although  ten  years  after  it  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  ' '  No  Popei-y ' '  mob,  it  was 
very  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  in  use  as  a 
debtor's  prison  down  to  the  passing  of 
Lord  West  bury  "s  Banki-uptcy  Act  in  1861, 
when  under  that  Act  the  debtors  of  all  classes 
were  released.  After  the  exodus  of  the  debtors 
the  building  was  occupied  for  some  time  as  a 
military  prison.  Some  time  after  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Convict  Department,  in  whose  hands 
it  has  continued  imtU  recently.  Now,  however, 
Her  Majesty's  OfBce  of  Works  announce  that 
they  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  buildings.  The  sale  on  Tuesday 
was  held  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  buildings, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  debtors'  quarter, 
the  only  indications  of  its  having  been  once  a 
place  of  worship  being  the  four  tablets  on  which 
are  engraved  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 


Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  still 
remain.  Messrs.  Crispin  and  Homcastle  were 
the  auctioneers. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  poplar- wood  during 
the  past  10  years  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Mr. 
George  Beriy,  of  Longleat,  in  the  Journal  of 
Forestry  and  Estates  Manae/cment,  says  he  knows 
a  London  firm  of  timber  merchants  who  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  buy  any  big  sound  Abeles 
from  Longleat  that  are  for  disposal.  He  believes 
the  best  butts  ai-e  cut  into  veneering ;  some  of 
the  old  trees  when  cut  up  exhibiting  a  beautiful 
woolley  or  fleecy  pattern  of  gi'ain,  and  when 
polished,  without  colouring  matter,  somewhat 
resemble  satin-wood.  Ten  years  ago  good 
trees  of  any  of  the  poplar  species  coidd  be  bought 
for  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  foot.  Such  is,  however, 
not  the  case  now,  for  the  Abele  timber  is  worth 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot,  but  the  butts  miist 
be  sound,  clean,  and  of  large  dimensions  to 
realise  this  price.  Ordinary-sized  trees,  and 
of  fair  quality,  sell  from  lOd.  to  Is.  perfect. 
The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  is  white,  soft, 
light,  and  veiy  tough ;  it  is  used  for  bent  ware, 
and  is  also  made  into  various  kinds  of  hoops  for 
tubs,  milk-pails,  ship  masts,  &c.  The  timber  is 
sa-mi  into  thin  boards  and  strips,  from  three- 
eighths  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  is 
then  steeped  and  steamed  to  admit  of  its  being 
bent  with  ease,  and  without  spbtting.  It  is  also 
made  into  corn  and  other  measures,  com  shovels, 
bottoms  of  tubs  and  pails,  posts  for  bedsteads, 
and  frames  for  pictures,  and  used  in  cheap 
cabinet  and  turnery  work,  and  in  pianoforte 
manufactories. 


Holloway's  Pills  are  suitable  alike  for  the  peer 

nd  the  peas.int ;  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  emiumnt  may  rely  on 
hem  as  the  means  of  banishing  sickness  in  all  diniates.  and  under 
11  circumstances.  They  readily  check  bilious  and  feverish 
ttacks,  and  prevent  iuflammation  of  the  brain,  liver,  lungs,  and 

Lamplougli's  Pyretic  Saline  is  Refreshing, 


CHIPS. 

During  the  past  quarter  the  excavation  of  the 
outer  harbour  at  Scarborough  has  been  proceede  d 
with,  but  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Shanks  and  Sou, 
have  met  with  unforeseen  difficulties  from  quick- 
sands. About  180ft.  of  a  concrete  wall,  for  widen- 
ing the  west  pier  is  finished,  and  a  further  length 
of  80ft.  has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
sands,  a  quarter  of  the  entire  length  of  walling 
being  founded. 

The  three-light  east  window,  standing  16ft.  high, 
of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Duucau-street, 
Islington,  is  being  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
subject  is  the  "Ascension."  aud  the  glass  is  chietiv 
of  foreign  manufacture ;  but  some  of  the  prominent 
portions  of  the  design  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton  District 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  The  directors'  report  was  adopted,  aud  a 
dividend  of  15s.  per  share  declared.  The  necessary 
steps  were  directed  to  be  taken  b}'  the  solicitors  to 
obtain  a  reconveyance  of  the  projierty  of  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  trustees  of  the  pa.reut  society. 

A  United  Free  Methodist  chapel  at  Holloway, 
Derbyshire,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after 
enlargement.  A  new  warming  apparatus,  the 
invention  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Eyre,  of  Codnor,  has 
been  fitted  up.  Mr.  W.  Limb,  of  Ambergate,  was 
the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Wheeldon  Bros.,  of  ISelper, 
executed  the  woodwork  for  new  seating  to  gallery 
and  rostrum. 

A  temperance  hall  at  Landsdown,  Stroud,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  Early  English  in 
style  and  occupies  an  area  of  SO  by  45ft. ;  the 
lecture-room  is  60ft.  by  35ft.  aud  30ft.  high.  The 
cost  has  been  £2,200. 

"  Bleak  House,"  an  old  habitation  supposed  to 
have  beeu  the  type  of  the  house  celebrated  by 
Dickens,  situated  in  St.  Petcr's-street,  Islington, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fae  at  an  early  hour  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  house  was  the  property  of 
Miss  Warne,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts.  The  los's  is 
estimated  at  over  £2,000. 

The  third  Congress  of  Students  of  American 
Antiquities  will  be  held  at  Brussels  from  the  23rd 
to  the  26th  inst.  King  Leopold  will  preside.  An 
open  invitation  to  attend  has  been  given  to  all 
Englishmen  interested  in  the  subject  of  archaeo- 
logy- 

It  has  been  decided  to  restore,  re-seat,  and  par- 
tially rebuild  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Worm- 
hill,  Kent.  The  proposed  outlay,  iucluding  repairs 
to  tower,  is  £1,300. 


The  little  church  of  Todber,  Dorset,  which  had 
been  closed  aud  in  tUsrepair  for  the  past  seven 
years,  was  reoi>eued  on  Saturday  week,  having 
been  partially  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  the  cost  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Westminster.  The  builder  and 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  Hiscock,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Dean  in  the  woodwork.  The  chief  mason,  Mr.  G. 
Stainer,  had  been  previously  employed  at  Stal- 
bridge  Church,  which  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  oak  chancel  screen  has  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Stoke  Provost.  A  ^vindow  has  beeu 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Bar- 
raud,  and  Westlake,  of  London  ;  it  represents  the 
"Good  .Shepherd  Feeding  His  Sheep  and  Bearing 
His  Cross."  The  sounding-board,  which  formerly 
overhung  the  Carolvian  pulpit,  has  been  worked 
up  as  a  reredos. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
at  Prudhoe  on  Wednesday  week.  The  church  is  in 
the  Early  EngUsh  style,  ivill  be  built  of  stone,  and 
will  seat  300  persous.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frank 
W.Rich,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  and  the  prin- 
cipal contractors  are — Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Darling- 
ton, masons ;  Mr.  Grisdale,  joiner ;  Messrs.  Kii'k 
and  Dickinson,  slaters  ;  and  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Emley  for  ironwork. 

New  Board  Schools,  erected  in  Kingsmead  by  the 
Bath  School  Board,  were  opened  by  the  mayor  of 
that  city  on  Wednesday  week.  They  accommodate 
2.50  infants  on  the  first-floor,  and  1.50  girls  above, 
the  basement  being  asphalted  to  serve  as  a  covered 
playgroimd.  The  total  cost  has  been  uuder  £4,500, 
the  outlay  for  the  site  being  about  .£3  10s.  per  head, 
and  for  the  building  aud  furniture  £7  10s.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Hayward  and  Worster  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  was  laid  at 
Walton-le-Dale,  near  Preston,  on  Saturday  week. 

The  head  of  the  Severn  tunnel  is  making  good 
progress,  and  the  length  under  river  will  probably 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  en- 
largement and  lining  of  the  lower  heading,  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  ventilation, 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  The  material 
pierced  by  the  workings  has  thus  far  proved  of  a 
very  favourable  character. 

The  town  council  of  Yarmouth  on  Wednesday 
week  opened  thirteen  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  town  hall  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Norwich,  selected  in  competition,  and  illustrated 
by  us  at  the  time.  These  very  closely  approxi- 
mated to  each  other,  and  the  lowest  but  one,  that 
of  Messrs.  Lacey,  of  Norwich,  was  accepted  at 
£26,200. 

The  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  have  just 
erected  a  new  fire-brigade  station  for  Greenwich, 
in  what  a  local  journal  styles  the  "  obscure  comer" 
of  Plumbridge-street,  South-street,  it  comprises 
21  rooms,  with  stables  and  wash-houses,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  look-out  tower.  The  front 
is  of  white  stock  bricks,  with  red  and  black  brick 
facings.  The  station  wiU  bo  occupied  at  Michael- 
mas, and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Mott.  Messrs.  Stimpson  and  Co.,  of 
Brompton-road,  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Nicholass  their  foreman.  The  clerk- of -works  was 
Mr.  EstaU. 

The  Town  Council  of  Poole,  Dorset,  are  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  the  waterworks  from  a 
private  company.  The  coimcil  oft'er  £20,000,  but 
the  company  ask  just  half  as  much  again  for  the 
undertaking. 

A  public  park  has  been  presented  to  Barnstaple 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Rock,  a  native  of  that  town,  aud  now 
a  London  merchant. 

The  old  tower  of  St.  Swithin's  Church,  Bath- 
ford,  being  considered  out  of  keeping  with  the  re- 
stored building,  a  new  one  is  about  to  be  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,600.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Preedy,  of  London,  the  architect  for  the  restora- 
tion, and  will  be  100ft.  high,  with  a  turret  at  the 
south-west  angle.    The  style  will  be  Decorated. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Newbold, 
near  Rugby,  on  Monday. 

The  timber  viaducts  on  the  Cornwall  Radway 
Company,  which  form  so  picturesque  a  feature  of 
the  combe  scenery  from  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  but 
which  have  occasioned  much  anxiety  aud  expense 
to  the  company,  are  being  gradually  replaced  by 
stone  structui'es  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Margarj-,  the  engineer.  That  at  Mooreswater  has 
been  completed  duriug  the  past  few  days.  In  the 
whole  of  those  on  the  incline  between  Doublebois 
and  Liskeard  timber  has  been  substituted  by 
masonry,  except  at  Derricombe,  which  is  about  to 
be  undertaken  forthwith. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  on  Monday  passed  a  re- 
solution authorising  their  artisans'  dwellings  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  scheme  or  schemes,  with  esti- 
mates, in  accordance  with  the  faciUties  afforded  by 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  Amendment 
Act,  1879. 
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THE  LATE  EDWAED  BLORE,  F.S.A. 

THE  profession  and  many  of  the  public 
will  hear  with  feelings  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Edward  Bloro,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  P.S.A., 
died  on  the  -Ith  instant,  at  his  residence, 
4,  Manchester-square,  at  the  ripe  age  of  90 
years.  Mr.  Blore  had  been  seriously  indisposed, 
we  understand,  only  for  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  his  friends  had  not  expected  so 
speedy  a  tennination  of  his  illness.  Ho  was 
bom  in  Derbyshire,  on  September  13th,  1789, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Blore,  F.S.A. , 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the 
historian  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  Early 
displaying  a  natirral  beut  as  an  artist,  and 
a  love  for  ecclesiastical  architecture,  ho  com- 
menced a  series  of  illustrations  for  the 
"  History  of  Rutland,"  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  ISll.  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mains- 
forth,  entered  into  arrangement  Avith  him 
to  prepare  drawings  for  the  architectural 
plates  to  the  "History  and  Antiquities  of 
Durham  "  ;  and  ho  soon  became  known  to 
Mr.  Britton,  who  also  employed  yoimg  Blore 
to  make  sketches  for  bis  histories  of  York 
and  Peterborough  cathedrals.  He  had  now- 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  accompUshed 
and  accurate  draughtsman,  and  we  find  was 
constantly  engaged  to  make  drawings  for 
illustrated  works  on  county  antiquities — a 
class  of  literature  which  had  just  commenced 
to  become  very  popular.  The  engravings  in 
Clutterbuck's  "  History  of  Hertfordshire," 
and  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind, 
were  made  from  original  sketches  by  Mr. 
Blore.  His  early  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  his  connection  \vith  that 
fine  work,  ' '  The  Provincial  Antiquities  and 
Picturesque  Scenery  of  Scotland,"  no  doubt 
imbued  the  young  student  with  fresh  enthu 
siasm  for  the  Mediaeval  beauties  of  his  native 
coimtiy.  In  the  production  of  this  work  he 
was  associated  with  many  artists  of  reputa- 
tion, including  Turner,  Xat^myth,  Calcott, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson.  The  engravings 
of  these  works  display  an  advanced  know- 
ledge of  the  detail  of  the  Medifeval  style, 
and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  truthful 
and  delicately  engraved.  We  now  thuik  of 
Mr.  Blore  as  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  the  Gothic  revival,  but  he  belongs  to 
a  phase  of  architectural  thought  and 
feeling  completely  separated  from  our  own 
by  the  intermediate  age  of  restoration, 
of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  acknow- 
ledged exponent.  The  last-named  great 
leader  gathered  in  the  harvest  left  ready  by 
the  labours  of  Augustus  Pugin,  James 
Wyatt,  and  Edward  Blore.  Pugin  and  Mr. 
Blore  were  chiefly  delineators  of  the  style  ; 
they  aroused  the  national  fecHng  of  venera- 
tion for  the  remains  of  our  forefathers  ;  and 
we  must  regard  their  published  works  as 
having  as  great  an  influence  on  the  future 
prospects  of  Gothic  as  any  of  the  executed 
buildings  they  have  left  us.  Their  drawings 
were  helping  forward  the  great  reaction  in 
public  taste  which  was  going  on,  and  which 
enabled  other  leading  architects  to  reaji  so 
rich  a  hai-vest.  WTide  Holland,  WHkins, 
and  Nash  left  their  impress  on  the  Classical 
architecture  of  the  present  century,  stamping 
upon  it  a  more  modem  and  domesticated 
character,  Blore  was  engaged,  with  John 
Britton,  Pugin,  and  Le  Keux,  in  gathering 
the  materials  for  a  new  style,  which 
threatened  to  overturn  the  older  school  of 
designers.  Blore  as  a  th-aughtsman  and  Le 
Keux  as  engraver,  appeared  at  this  epoch  in 
almost  constant  association ;  Classical  resi- 


dences began  to  be  Gothicised.  Nash  was 
largely  employed  in  the  capacity  of  trans- 
former— and  Gothic  castles  and  residences 
appeared  in  wanton  profusion.  One  of 
Blore's  earliest  works  was  the  design  for  the 
exterior  of  the  new  house  at  Abbotsford,  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  engaged  largely 
in  the  repaii- — we  can  hardly  term  it  restora- 
tion— of  several  cathedrals.  At  Peterborough 
ho  designed  and  carried  out  several  sti-uo- 
tural  repau-s,  and  the  present  organ-screen 
and  choir  fittings.  The  cathedi-al  of  Glas- 
gow was  almost  a  ruui  when  Mr,  Blore  was 
called  upon  to  restore  it,  and  we  believe 
this  was  one  of  his  most  successful  restora- 
tions. He  was  engaged  at  Ely,  and  upon 
several  other  cathedrals  and  churches.  His 
woik  at  Westminster  Abbej",  to  which  he 
was  appointed  the  architect  previous  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  consisted  mainly,  we  believe, 
of  the  screen  between  the  nave  and 
choir,  and  the  stalls.  Of  his  more 
recent  ecclesiastical  works,  we  may  men- 
tion a  chm-ch  designed  for  Lord  Belper, 
whose  residence  in  Derbyshii-e  he  also 
planned,  also  the  font  and  canopy  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy.  Of  the  latter 
Mr.  Henry  White,  writing  in  the  Times,  ob- 
serves : — "  Mr.  Blore  came  out  of  his  retii-e- 
ment  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  his 
old  friends,  Peter  de  Wint  and  William 
Hilton.  The  memorial  is  both  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  two  artists,  and 
a  worthy  example  of  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  venerable  architect." 

As  an  instance  of  his  skill  as  a  designer  of 
domestic  buildings,  we  may  refer  to  the 
residence  at  Lambeth-palace,  for  Archbishop 
Howley,  which  he  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  Per- 
pendicidar  style  —  a  work  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  time.  The  chapel  and  libraiy 
were  restored  also  by  Mr.  Blore.  As  an  ar- 
chitect, we  find  him  more  largely  engaged  also 
in  works  of  a  domestic  character,  and  houses  iu 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  buUt 
or  remodelled  by  him.  We  may  casually 
mention  Lord  EUesmere's  house,  Worsley, 
near  Manchester  ;  residence  for  Lord  Earne, 
Cron-castle,  Ireland  ;  the  former  Crewe-hall, 
for  Lord  Crewe,  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago 
and  restored  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bariy.  The 
palace  of  Aloupka,  in  the  Crimea,  was  erected 
by  Prince  Woronzow  entirely  after  his  de- 
signs. One  work,  which  ■will  be  always 
associated  more  or  less  with  llr.  Blore' s 
name,  is  Buckingham-palace.  Nash  had 
commenced  the  building,  but  the  front  to- 
wards the  Green-park  is  due  to  Mr.  Blore, 
who  was  employed  to  complete  the  works 
for  £100,0(.)0.  In  this  instance  he  earned 
out  the  plainest  of  his  designs  at  a  less  sum 
than  estimated.  It  may  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  our  readers  that  the  Green- 
park  facade  w^as  much  criticised  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Blore  to  mention  that  the  original  de- 
sign by  that  gentleman,  which  was  much 
superior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  more  worthy 
of  the  town  residence  of  the  sovereign,  was 
rejected  for  a  less  costly  design.  The 
original  design  showed  two  towers  break- 
ing the  facade.  Mr.  Blore  was  appointed 
architect  to  King  Wdliam  IV,  and  after- 
ward acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Several  works  at 
Windsor  Castle  were  also  designed  and 
carried  out  by  him.  Mi:  Blore  retired  from 
his  profession,  or  at  least  the  active  part  of 
it,  about  thirty  years  ago,  just  when  Sir  Gd- 
bert  Scott  was  enjo3"ing  the  full  swing  of  his 
practice.  But  he  never  wholly  forsook  his 
love  for  it.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
works  of  a  private  kiud,  giving  advice  to 
numerous  friends  and  patrons,  and  some- 
times designing  works  or  restorations  for 
them.  As  a  recognition  of  the  eminence  he 
had  reached  in  his  profession,  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
O.xford  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he 
declined  the  honour  of  knighthood  offered 
him  by  his  Majesty,  after  his  engagement  at 


Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  Blore's  drawings 
were  chiefly  in  pencil,  and  comprise  nearly 
every  important  monument  in  the  kingdom. 
One  of  his  chief  works,  and  quite  a  monu- 
ment of  labour  and  exquisite  di'aughtsman- 
ship,  is  "The  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble 
and  Eminent  Persons,  comprising  the  Sepul- 
chi-al  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain."  The 
engravings  are  by  Le  Keux,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly spu'ited,  true  in  detail  and  deUoate 
in  execution.  The  tombs  and  memorials  of 
stone  and  brass  of  every  great  name  are  here 
faithfully  delineated  and  described.  We 
understand  his  collection  of  sketches  of 
churches,  castles,  and  other  antiquities  is 
immense,  and  we  hope  the  profession  will 
have  an  opportimity  of  inspecting  them  at 
no  distant  period.  Those  who  have  the 
works  of  Britton  will  find  many  exquisite 
examples  of  the  drawing  and  etching  of  Mr. 
Blore.  The  nave  of  Winchester  in  "  Britton's 
Antiquities,"  and  the  illustrations  of  the 
NoiTnan  fonts  of  Winchester,  East  Meon, 
Canterbury,  &c.,  therein  engraved,  are 
excellent  examples  of  his  work,  exhibiting  an 
accm-acy  in  detail  and  proportion  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  recent  works. 
The  names  of  Edward  Pretty,  A.  Pugin, 
Adey  Repton,  Cattermole,  J.  Carter,  F. 
Mackenzie  often  appear  in  association  with 
that  of  Mr.  Blore  in  these  publications, 
adding  to  their  value  as  standard  works  on 
mediaeval  architecture.  Mj-.  Blore  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  bodies,  and  was  also 
honorary  member  of  many  provincial  archseo- 
logical  societies.  He  was,  in  conjunction  with 
Ml'.  Albert  Way,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Ai'chfeological  Institute,  and  was  on 
the  council  of  that  society.  He  was  also  on 
the  council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  Mr.  Blore  has 
siu-\'ived  his  wife  about  12  years.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hodges,  Yicar 
of  Mattersey,  Nottinghamshii-e,  and  by  her 
h3  had  two  sons,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Blore, 
M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Blore,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury. One  of  his  daughters  married  the 
late  Dr.  Curetou,  Canon  of  Westmuister, 
and  another  Mr.  Charles  Koyser,  of  Stan- 
more.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man were  inteiTed  at  Highgate  Cemetery 
last  Tuesday.  In  the  close  of  his  lengthened 
career  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  last  sur\dving 
link  which  bound  the  past  generation  of 
architects  to  our  own. 


BOW  CHURCH. 

"VTEARLT  a  year  ago  an  alarm  was  raised 
-L 'i  that  the  fine  historic  City  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,oue  of  Wren's  Classical  master- 
pieces, was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Times, 
in  a  long  leader,  helped  to  spread  the  scare. 
A  scaffolding  encased  the  steeple,  and  it  was 
forthwith  declared  to  be  for  some  porten- 
tous purpose ;  a  few  seats  were  in  process 
of  removal  in  the  interior,  and  a  hasty  con- 
clusion was  therefrom  drawn  that  some 
startling  changes  were  contemplated.  We 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  matter  (see 
BuiLDiXG  News,  p.  109,  Vol.  XXXV.), 
and  discussed  the  alterations  complained  of 
we  now  lay  before  oiu'  readers  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished.  First,  as  to 
the  steeple,  which  so  aroused  the  apprehen- 
sion of  our  contemporarj'.  Anybody  will 
now  find  the  steeple,  stone  for  stone,  what 
it  was  when  first  erected.  Not  the  slightest 
change  has  been  made  in  its  detail,  except 
that  cert.ain  decayed  and  dangerous  stones 
have  been  replaced  with  sound  ones,  and  the 
stability  of  the  structure  insured.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  "portentous  scaffolding "  has 
not  only  left  the  steeple  intact,  but  has 
materially  added  to  its  renewed  existence  as 
a  work  of  architectural  beauty.  Every  other 
part  of  the  exterior  is  precisely  as  it  was 
before  the  alterations  were  commenced, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  fabric  looks 
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freslier  and  better  for  its  cleaning. 
"Now,  as  regards  the  interior.  "VVe  find  the 
rearrangement  of  the  interior  oomijlained 
of  amoimts  simply  to  the  removal  of  the  old 
"  sleeping  boxes"  or  pews  of  twenty  years 
age,  and  the  substitution  of  substantial  and 
well-designed  seats,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
main  fioor  of  the  church  about  one  step, 
thus  raising  by  that  much  the  chancel  end. 
The  fact  is,  and  wo  repeat  it,  that  the 
original  flooring  sloj^ed  from  Qast  to  west, 
but  when  the  alterations  and  rcpewiug  of 
1867  were  made,  the  architect  had  not 
perceived  this  fall,  aiad  to  avoid  a  stejj  into 
the  seats  at  the  west  end,  the  iloor  at  this 
part  was  raised.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
east  end  consists  simplj%  then,  in  defining  the 
true  boundary  of  the  congregation  and  choir 
by  raising  the  chancel  one  step,  and  by 
forming  stalls  on  each  side  for  the  clergy 
and  choii'.  We  find  from  an  inspection  of 
the  interior  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  simplest  and  most  effective  mamier. 
The  raised  chancel  occupies  the  chief 
portion  of  the  easternmost  of  the  three 
bays  which  divide  the  church  in  length. 
The  step  is  of  polished  veined  marble, 
and  extends  across  both  aisles,  the  paving 
of  chancel  floor  being  of  tiles,  laid  in  a 
large  rectangular  or  panelled  pattern,  the 
coloui-s  being  white,  buff  or  drab,  blue,  and 
black.  The  pavement  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church  is  composed  of  similar  colours, 
disposed  in  diamonds  and  squares,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  flooring,  by  its 
quietness  of  design  and  unobtrusive  colours, 
adds  immerisely  to  the  effect  of  the  interior. 
The  seating  occupies  the  central  area,  and  is 
composed  of  open  benches ,  'with  plain  square 
ends  and  sloped  backs,  book  boards,  with 
flat  cappinij  on  the  ends,  moulded  on  the 
edge,  the  whole  being  of  daik  pitch  pine, 
varnished.  In  the  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  stalls,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  judiciously 
avoided  anything  that  would  destroy  the 
character  and  simplicity  of  Wren's  simple 
ritual  arrangements.  The  stalls  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  are  of 
polished  oak,  panelled  to  agree  with  the 
old  woodwork,  and  have  carved  ends 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  style.  The 
old  altar-table  has  been  cleaned  and  re- 
polished  ;  it  is  of  interestmg  design,  and 
is  framed  as  a  table,  with  four  mas- 
sively carved  legs,  strengthened  by  a  rail 
below.  It  is  sm-roimded  by  the  fine 
old  oak  railing  of  twisted  and  carved 
balusters,  and  massive  capping  black  with 
•age.  But  the  most  noticeable  improvement 
in  this  part  of  the  church  is  the  removal  of 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  from  theii' 
former  central  and  inconvenient  positions 
near  the  communion  railing  to  the  sides, 
thus  opening  up  the  chancel,  and  adding 
sensibly  to  the  length  of  the  chm-ch  and  to 
the  facibty  for  hearing  and  seeing.  The 
position  of  the  pulpit  is  close  to  the  north- 
eastern pier.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting 
specimen  of  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  17th 
century;  of  octagon  shape,  it  has  jjanels 
surrounded  by  some  remarkably  vigorous 
carving  in  high  relief,  both  in  the  mouldings 
and  angle  stiles.  Under  the  cappmg  the 
lion  and  unicorn  is  carved  on  each  side,  and 
the  whole  is  raised  on  a  well-moulded  stone 
base.  Abrass  eagle  lectern  stands  in  the  centre 
of  church.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  old  oak 
reredos  under  the  east  window  has  not  been 
interfered  with.  We  may  inform  those  who 
do  not  know  it  that  the  design  is  eni-iched 
by  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters  fluted  on 
each  side,  inclosing  a  panel  in  the  centre, 
in  which  the  Commandments  are  placed. 
The  frieze  contains  some  good  folial 
carving  in  relief.  We  are  soiTy  to 
find  the  centre  east  window  and  the 
side  ones  are  stUl  destitute  of  stained- 
glass.  The  southern  aisle  windows 
have  been  filled  with  some  well-designed 
glass  in  geometrical  patterns;  each  centre  is 
filled  with  panels  of  rectangular  shape,  and 


round  the  border  are  a  series  of  circul.nr 
medallions,  the  whole  being  in  grey  and 
orange  tints,  well  harmo!iised.  The  old  centre 
western  window  is  a  fine  conventional 
design,  m  which  foliage  is  disposed  in  three 
panels,  with  a  rich  border,  the  colouring 
extremely  harmonious  and  subdued.  The 
dingy  drab  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  which 
formerly  prevailed  and  obscured  all  archi- 
tectiu-al  features,  has  been  changed  for  a 
light  warm  stone  colour  or  light  salmon 
tint,  the  capitals  of  the  Corintbian  order, 
and  the  entablatures  above  them,  together 
with  the  ribs  and  moulded  members  of  the 
elliptical  ceiling,  are  painted  white,  touched 
with  gold.  The  jDanels  of  ceiling  remaiu  of 
a  white  or  drab  colour,  the  mouldings  being 
picked  out  with  gold ;  the  elliptical  cross 
ribs  which  sprinjf  from  the  eolumiis  have 
been  relieved  by  gUding  the  sunken 
panels  and  leaving  the  rosettes  white,  while 
the  longitudinal  beams  are  finished  with  a 
yellow  or  buff  ground,  the  foliage  picked 
out  in  white  and  gold.  There  is  a  new  inner 
porch  of  oak  to  the  west  doorway  ;  this  has 
a  pediment  with  carved  frieze  panels  above 
the  door.  The  leaf  oraament  of  the  archi- 
trave, so  prevailing  a  feature  of  Wren's 
work,  has  been  boldly  introduced,  and  the 
porch,  but  for  its  colour,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  original  fittings.  The 
large  screen,  enriched  by  fluted  pilasters, 
forming  the  main  northern  entrance  from 
the  tower,  is  preserved,  and  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  woodwork  of  the  time.  The 
date  of  its  erection  is  1710.  The  outer  oak 
porch  has  also  been  cleaned,  and  looks  as 
fresh  as  new  ;  .and  Mr.  Blomfield,  no  doubt, 
took  this  as  a  type  for  his  western  porch. 
In  the  north  bay  of  aisle  there  is  an  organ 
of  jjlain  design.  The  old  stoves  have  been 
placed  in  the  central  bays  of  side  .aisles, 
above  which  are  circular  windows.  A  few 
interesting  monuments  are  to  be  seen  in 
Bow  Church.  These  have  been  cleaned  or 
rearranged.  At  the  west  end  is  a  finely- 
sculptured  memorial,  with  busts  iu  relief, 
of  Col  Charles  Sainton,  who  died  1712. 
The  sculpture  and  trophy  over  are  interest- 
ing specimens  of  this  period.  The  old  font, 
with  its  j)lain  scalloijcd  bowl  and  pedestal, 
has  been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
western  entrance.  On  the  other  side  we  see 
monuments  to  Dr.  T.  Newton,  rector  of  this 
l^arish.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  who  died  1782,  while  the  north- 
western bay  of  aisle  has  an  elaborate  marble 
monument  to  James  Cart,  with  bust  inclosed 
mider  a  Classic  pediment  %vith  Corinthian 
columns. 

The  vestibule  has  been  cleaned  and 
coloured,  a  stained-glass  window  inserted, 
and  the  outer  tower  lobby  has  its  tine 
groined  ceiling  cleaned  and  whitened.  We 
have  already,  in  our  former  notice,  described 
the  general  architectural  featm'os  and  pecu- 
liarities of  this  fine  City  church ;  we  have 
now  only  to  observe  that  Mr.  Blomfield  has 
conscientiously  restored  the  structure  to  its 
original  pm'pose ;  no  structural  .alteration  has 
been  contemplated  or  made  iu  Wren's  design, 
the  principal  changes  being  the  reseating  and 
the  preservation  of  the  architectural  pro- 
priety, order,  and  features  of  the  fabric, 
and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  foundation  for  the  alleged  remodelling  of 
the  ritual  and  architectural  arrangements 
of  the  church.  Those  who  visit  it  on  its 
reopening  on  Sunday  next  will  see  the 
church  as  Wren  himself  would  probably 
have  finished  it,  had  opportunities  been 
more  favour.able. 


THE    EXHIBITION    OF    MODERN 
PICTURES  AT  BRIGHTON. 

AS  a  provincial  exhibition,  the  one  annually 
opened  at  Brighton  may  be  taken  as  a 
very  fair  representative  of  its  class.  The 
present  sixth  annual  exhibition  just  opened 
at  the  Eoyal  Pavilion  Gallery  well  sustains 


the  reputation  of  former  displays,  and  the 
Pavilion  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of  the 
woi-ks  hung  on  the  walls.  Landscape,  rjenre, 
and  still-life  form  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  pictm-es,  and  the  names  of  several 
leading  painters  are  to  be  found  among  the 
number  who  contribute  works.  Wefind,  forin- 
stance,  some  characteristic  works  by  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.,  E.  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  J.  E. 
Millais,  E.A.,  P.  E.  Morris,  A.E.A.,  E. 
Prittie,  A.R.H.A.,  W.  P.  Woodiagton, 
A.E.A.,  G.  L.  F.  Beetholme,  W.  H.Bartlett, 
Frank  Dillon,  C.  Marshall,  H.  T.  Schafer,  T. 
Pvne,  C.  Wiinnenberg,  AV.  Britten,  Howard 
Helmick,  A.  MacCallum,  E.  G.  H.  Lucas,  J. 
Williamson,  Mi's.  C.  E.  Amyot,  E.  P.  Con- 
stable, W.  Logsdail,  David  Law,  T.  J. 
Lawson,  Dora  Carpenter,  H.  Haig,  &c. 
Walking  round  the  gallery,  No.  30,  "La 
Curieuse,"  by  Mmc.Delphiue  De  Cool,  strikes 
us  as  a  carefully-drawn  figure  study  of 
the  dress  and  manners  of  Louis  XVI.  A 
gentleman  seated  reading  is  intiudcd  upon 
by  two  elegantly-attired  damsels  in  bght 
dresses,  who  appear  to  have  stealthily  entered 
the  room.  The  colouring  is  rich,  but  softly 
toned,  and  the  elegant  gilt  table  and  fumi- 
tui'e  are  introduced  with  good  taste. 
"Oranges"  (29)  is  a  group  painted  with 
much  truthfulness ;  the  blue  vase  and  peeled 
oranges  make  up  a  rich  harmony  of  coloitr. 
"Music"  (49)  is  the  title  of  an  ideal  com- 
position we  have  before  seen  somewhere ; 
the  figures  are  graceful,  though  the  drawing 
of  the  one  on  the  left  looks  faulty,  and  the 
composition  lacks  unity.  Mr.  William  Britten 
is  the  artist,  and  the  picture  has  been  lent  by 
Capt.  H.  Hill.  Mr.  Allen  C.  Seal's  "Mussel 
Gatherers  "  (50)  is  a  quietly  and  broadly- 
handled  piece,  showing  a  stretch  of  river 
bank.  Carefully  painted  is  Peter  Deakins' 
pictui-e  of  "The  Grove"  (48).  The  early 
morning  effect  sought  to  be  depicted  is 
cleverly  rendered ;  the  grove  of  trees  looks 
fresh  and  quiet  in  the  morning  air,  and  there 
is  a  pleasing  transparency  in  the  colouring. 
A  rough  coast  scene,  "A  Cornish  Coast" 
(52),  admirably  displays  Mr.  W.  T.  Richard's 
power  for  painting  scenes  of  this  class  ;  the 
rocks  are  vigorously  introduced.  One  of  the 
few  pathetic  pictures  on  the  walls  is  Mr.  Lionel 
T.  Cowen's  "  Eyes  to  the  Bbnd  "  (53).  The 
face  and  hands  of  the  aged  blind  woman, 
who  is  readingthe  raised  letters,  the  inquii-ing 
glance  of  the  boy  who  is  endeavouring  to 
find  out  how  the  woman  can  read,  and  the 
pitifid  f.ace  of  his  little  sister  are  all  truth- 
fiUly  portrayed.  The  colouring  is  subdued, 
and  the  execution  careful.  "  On  the  Terne, 
at  Powick,  near  Worcester,"  by  E.  Tyrel  Do 
Pais,  is  a  large  landscape  with  a  stormy- 
looking  sky,  and  rather  cold  in  its  tone.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Kinnaird's  "Colleen  Bawn "  has  a 
pretty,  thoroughly  characteristic  face;  the 
plaid-shawl,  red  slm-t,  and  chestnut  hair  blend 
pleasingly  together.  "  Home  "  is  the  name 
of  a  pictui'O  by  A.  G.  Clabburn  that  depicts 
a  very  commonplace  incident :  .an  old  man  is 
reading  the  newspaper,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  are  apparently  engaged  va  conver- 
sation, but  we  have  to  find  fault  rather  with 
the  drawing  and  colouring.  The  yoiuig  lady 
reposing  has  too  long  a  limb  ;  the  room  is 
faulty  in  perspective  ;  the  mu-ror  and  chim- 
ney-piece are  glaringly  out  of  drawing  ;  the 
di-apery  is  poor  ;  and  the  colom-ing  crude. 
A  very  fuie  landscape  is  No.  84,  "The 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Colorado, 
U.S.A."  We  might  almost  f.ancy  a  grand 
Alpine  mountain  before  us.  The  artist,  T. 
Mor.an,  has  forcibly  represented  the  effect  of 
simbght  and  mist ;  the  light  and  shade  is 
introduced  -with  masterly  knowledge ;  and 
the  rocky  foregroimd  and  mountain  torrent 
produce  a  very  grand  ensemble.  "Little 
Wisdom  "  we  h.ave  seen  before.  It  is  by 
Miss  Maria  Brooks,  and  is  a  burlesque  of  a 
diminutive  demurely-clad  and  visaged  little 
girl.  Mr.  Fr.ank  Dillon's  "Japanese  In- 
terior"   is    delightfully    fresh    and    bright 
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lookiiig.  The  interior  and  dooorativc  accesso- 
ries are  very  faithfully  and  minutely  painted, 
and  exhibit  a  laiowledge  of  Japaneseconstnic- 
tion  and  detail.  It  is  also  a  suggestive  pictui'e. 
"Dog  Mart"  (94),  "  Winter  Evening,"  by  A, 
DeLeeuw,"  Kelp  Gatherers,"  by  F.  Q.  Kin- 
naird,  and  some  others  we  found  in  this  part 
of  the  room  are  worth  notice.  No.  103,  "The 
Morning  Walk,"  by  C.  Wiiimenberg,  is  espe 
cially  clever  ;  the  figure  of  the  gii'l,  the  stone 
steps,  &a.,  are   well   and  broadly   painted 
112   is   too   black   to   please   us.     It   is  the 
"Kingly  Vale,  Sussex,"  a  grand  wood  of 
stately  trees;  but  Mr.  A.  Robinson  has,  in 
the  intensenoss  of  the  shadow,  lost  the  effect. 
"A  Sea  Anemone"  (HI)  is  a  pretty  con- 
ceit, gracefully   painted,   by  Arthur  Veroy. 
"The  Old  Mill,  Isfield,  Sussex,"   is  rich  and 
autumnal  in  its  tints,  the  mill  and   the   dis- 
tance being  both  cleverly  painted.     Figure 
subjects  are  largely  represented.     We  notice 
loO,  "  Somebody's  Darling,"  by  A.  Phillips, 
as  a  freely  and  vigorouslj'-painted  English 
maiden.     Bright  and  fair  and  transparently 
handled  are  the  reflected  and  half-tints  of  the 
face.     A  setting  of  light  green  foliage  helps 
to  throw  up  the  figure.      No.  149  is  equally 
clever  as  a  masterly  portrait  of    "An  Old 
Spaniard,"    by    Mme.    Delphine    de    Cool. 
Ihe    picturesque,    broad-brimmed    hat  and 
the    smiling    and    highly    expressive     face 
over  which  the  shadows  play  are  feeUngly 
executed.       "Bosham,     near     Chichester," 
152,     has     been     quietly     and     truthfuUy 
depicted  by  W.    H.   Mason;    and  we  ob- 
seiwe  a  few  other   striking  bits   of   Sussex 
architecture   and   scenery   in    Mi'.    Alison's 
"  Old  Inn,"  173,  "  Shoreham  Harbour,"  177, 
"Old  Cottage,    Hastings."  &c.      The   chef 
d'oeuvre  of  this  year's  exhibition  is  a  large 
picture.  No.  202,  which  occupies  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  and  is  called  "The  Brigand's 
Cave."    The  painting  is  executed  byMichele 
Cammarano,  and  represents  the  seizure  of  a 
cave  by  a  party  of  Bersagliere.  It  is  remark- 
able  no   less   for   the   thrilling    scene,    the 
vigour   and   power  of   the  handling  of  the 
painting,    than    for    exhibiting    the    active 
measures  taken  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  suppress  brigandage.     The   faces   of  the 
women   who   are   bound   ^^ith   iron  to  their 
hands,  the  boy  who   is   being  examined  by 
the  captain,  and  the  gi'ouping  and  accesso- 
ries of  the  cavern  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit.     The  figures  are  well  roKeved  by  the 
dark  background  and  chiaroscuro.     The  de- 
scription informs  us  the  picture  was  painted 
in  187(5,  and  was  exhibited   in  the  Naples 
Exposition  of  1877  ;  the  post  of  honour  was 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  Syndic  objected  to  so 
unpatriotic  a  subject.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
wished  to   purchase   it,    but   his    Ministers 
became  clamorous,    and   a  senseless  outcry 
was  made  against  it.     We  are  informed  the 
faces   of  the   women   who  are  anxious  lest 
their  male  co-partners  shoiud  be  found  out, 
and  that  of  the  boy,  came  from   real  types. 
"  Besieged  for  a  Song,"  IGl,  by  V.  Ormsby, 
depicts  a  domestic  scene.     A  party  of  ladies, 
attired  in  the  costume  and  head-dress  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  are  pressing  a  gentleman 
for  a  song.     The  grouping  of  figures  round 
the  table,  the  green-painted  wall  and  archi- 
tectural accessories  are  carefully  rendered.   A 
very  masterly  work  is  "  Spring  Time,"  189, 
by  C.  BauerlO,  two  rosy  children  smelling  a 
yellow   flower   in   a  vase.     The    sentiment, 
colouring,  and  handling  are  admirable  and 
spirited.     An  ably-conceived  picture  is  en- 
titled "Cradled  in  His  Calling,"  by  P.  E. 
Morris,  A.E.A.  Mr.  Morris  has  here  worked 
out   with   considerable   feeling  and  breadth 
this  idea.  A  group  of  fishermen  are  carrying 
a  child  along  a  meadow  to  the  sea.     There  is 
a  pleasing  balance  of  colour,    and   the   har- 
mony of  the  green  and  the  blue  sea,  with  its 
fleet   of  boats,   is  refreshing.     Excellent  in 
drawiiigand  quiet  in  tone  is  C.  Wiinncnberi 
"  After  the  Confession 
sessing  appearance 


taking  a  furtive  glance.  Eefreshing  and 
simple  is  2d2,  "  O'er  the  Muir  among  the 
Heather,"  by  Chiistoplicr  Patten ;  themasses 
of  purple  heather  in  the  rooky  foregx'ound 
and  the  distance  make  a  pleasing  harmony, 
and  the  execution  is  creditable.  No.  2G2, 
"  The  Scale  of  C,  a  lesson  in  Common  Time," 
by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  is  a  simple  incident,  but 
there  is  an  unpleasant  stiffness  about  the 
drapery.  No.  2S9,  "  The  Charlatan,"  is  a 
scene  of  country  festivity  depicted  with  di-a- 
matic  skm.  The  group  of  old  farmers  and 
the  other  sight-seers,  eagerly  witnessing  the 
tricks  of  the  oldmomitebanlv,  are  well  painted. 
One  of  the  most  touching  paintings  is  "The 
Eetm-n  of  the  Penitent  "  (320),  by  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Amyot.  It  represents  a  penitent  daughter 
kneeling,  her  face  covered  by  her  hands, 
before  her  father  and  mother.  The  father  is 
relentless  in  rage  ;  the  mother,  with  feeling 
betrayed  in  her  eyes,  seeks  to  restram  his 
passion ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  him 
another  daughter  supplicates  for  pity.  The 
expressions  of  appeal  on  the  countenances, 
and  the  anger  on  the  father's  face,  are  skil- 
fully delineated,  and  the  accessories  are 
painted  with  considerable  freedom.  Mrs. 
Amyot's  "  Poor  Little  Cupid,"  303,  showing 
a  girl  in  rich  brocaded  silk;  dress  sitting  on 
the  floor  examining  a  broken  Cupid, has  a  fine 
harmony  of  colour,  and  the  handling  is 
characterised  by  much  breadth.  A  forcible 
transcript  of  iiatm'e  is  315,  "  On  the  Ljm, 
North  Devon,"  by  W.  S.  Cooper;  the  rising 
hill,  clad  with  foliage,  the  foreground  &c., 
are  painted  with  much  dex^th  and  truthful- 
ness.    No.  316  is  also  a  forcible  piece. 

We  cannot  overlook  other  admirable  land- 
scapes, and  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
names  only  of  some  of  these.  "  The  Thames 
from  Eichmond  IliU,"  151,  is  asoft  and  sunny 
landscape,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  balmy 
air;  "Old  Cottage,  Critchmere,  Surrey,"  144, 
is  quiet ;  No-  176,  "  Under  the  Beeches,"  by 
S.  Bowers,  is  transparent  and  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight  through  the  trees;  No.  177, 
"  Shoreham  Harbour,"  by  W.  Jenner,  is 
effective;  and  191,  "Coast  Scene,"  by 
James  Webb,  has  a  very  fine  sky  and  sea, 
broadly  handled.  No.  239  is  truthful  in 
grouping  and  colour,  by  Francesco  Bensa. 
"Feathered  Friends,"  by  H.  T.  Schafer, 
215,  is  a  pleasing  and  decorative  subject ; 
240  is  a  little  harsh;  so  is  No.  247,  "The 
Introduction."  Some  good  heads  adorn  the 
screen.  We  note  Nos.  003,  by  Harriette  G. 
Grace,  representing  "  Evangeline  "  ;  593,  by 
E.  Black ;  589,  portrait  of  an  old  woman 
with  wiinlded  face  and  hands  ;  611,  544,  555. 
Architectm'al  subjects  are  not  numerous, 
although  there  are  a  few  cleverly-painted 
sketches  of  old  buildings  in  Sussex  and  else- 
where :  as  "  Street  Scene,  Bruges,"  by  Dora 
Carpenter,  542  ;  "  Arundel  Castle,"  by  J. 
M.  Nias  ;  "  Porch  of  Cuckfield  Chm-ch,"  536; 
"View  of  Henfield  Church,"  by  George  S. 
Lawson ;  "The  Old  Workhouse,  Ucktield, 
Southwick,  Sussex,"  635  ;  "  Euins  of 
Aldrington  Church,"  "  The  Eialto,  Venice," 
and  "  Piazetta,  Venice,"  by  W.  W.  Warren  ; 
No.  363,  by  L.  Lewis;  "A  Warwickshire 
Farmhouse,"  499,  is  a  rich  specimen  of  brick 
and  timbered  house-building,  by  W.  Logs- 
dail.  Groups  of  still-life  are  favourite  sub- 
jects of  study.  We  note,  for  instance,  Nos. 
551  and  557  as  clever  harmonies  of  colour, 
the  first  a  green  vase  with  bronze  cup  and 
grajjes,  and  bas-relief  background,  and  the 
latter  earthenware,  with  marble  background, 
wonderfully  true  in  texture.  Nos.  573,  "Out 
for  a  Day's  Fishing,"  and  576,  "On  Pleasure 
Bent,"  by  H.  S.  Famcombe,  are  clever 
studies,  though  a  little  stiff.  We  also  note 
Nos.  536,  577,  523,  556,  521  among  the  other 
pictm-cs  worthy  of  observation. 


FAEM  PLANS  AT  KILBUEN. 


A  new  dispensary  auJ   cottage  hospital  lias  just 


iion  "      A  ladv  of  Drenos         -a- new  dispensary  ami  cottage  hospital  has  just 
;„ln™-„~*i,„„„    e       ■        1      been  completed  ou  the  Crofts,    at  Ross,  Hereford- 
thro„;jl   ;-^  ■  'Sleavingthoconfessioual,    ^hire.     Messrs.  Crowe,  Bros,  were  the  eoutraetors, 

tarougli  the  openmg  of  which   the  priest  is  I  and  the  outlay  has  been  about  £2,300. 


NOW  that  the  coiTcsi^oiidence  relative  to 
designs    for    farm    buildings    at   the 
KUbum  show  seems  to  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion,   and    the   competitors   have   vented 
their  indignation  pretty  freely  in  the  columns 
of   the  BciLDixG  News  and  other  journals 
more  specially  devoted  to   agricultural  be- 
longings,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a   retro- 
spective survey  of  the  matter  generally,  and 
also  of  the  Eoyal  Agiicultural  Society's  pre- 
vious   connection    with    prize    competition 
plans.     In  1861  we   find  prizes— in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Yorkshire   Agricultural    So- 
ciety— being  offered  of  ' '  £50for  the  best  plan 
of  farm  buildings  suitable  for  a  farm  of  not 
loss  than  500  acres,   and  providing  for  the 
use  of  steam-power,  and  £25  for  farm  build- 
ings adapted  for  a  farm   of  200  acres."     In 
this,  as  in  the   1879  competition,  the  vague 
and  indefinite  instructions  thus  issued,  gave 
rise  to  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  meaning,  and  which  per- 
mitted competitors   to  adapt   their  ideas  to 
any  size  fai-m  from  500  to  5,000  acres  if  they 
felt  so  disposed ;  nor  was  any  information 
afforded  as  to  the  accommodation  required, 
the  materials  proposed  to  be  adopted,  or  the 
limit    of  cost.     AMien   further    and  clearer 
information   was  sought,    the  same   tactics 
seem  to   have  been  pursued  as  at   KUbum, 
viz.  — advising  inquirers  to  use  theii'  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter;  and,  naturally  enough, 
this  gave  rise  to  legitimate  complaint,  well  ex- 
pressed   in    a    letter    to    a    contemporary, 
wherein  the  writersays: — "Doubtless  compe- 
tition is  thoroughly  English,  and  one  of  our 
noblest  characteristics  is  the  love  of   '  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour,'  but  the  slovenly  mode 
in  which  competitions  are  usually  carried  out 
cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  or  otherwise 
than  unjust  to  the  profession.     Neither  can 
it  be  productive  of  anything  but  disappoint- 
ment to  both  parties.     Surely  it  behoves  all 
architects  to   do   justice  to   themselves,   at 
least,  by   insisting  on  a  fair   definition  of 
the  extent,  class,  &c.,  of  the  accommodation 
required,  and  of  the  system  to  be  adopted  in 
the  adjudication  of  the  premiums.     If  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  could  be  insured,  many  a 
loyal  and   conscientious   man   woidd   strive 
for  the  chance  of  winning  credit  for  himself 
and  benefit  for  both  parties."    However,  the 
result  was,   at   any  rate,   more   satisfactory 
than    that   of    subsequent    awards   by    the 
Eoyal  Agricultui-al  Society,  as  the  £50  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  Watson,   F.E.I.B.A.,    of  New- 
castle, who,  with  eighteen  years'  further  ex- 
perience in    designing   farm   buildings,    has 
evidently  not  kept  pace   with   the  require- 
ments of  the  Society,  if  the  fiat  of  the  judges 
at  KUbum,  where  Mr.  Watson  was  again  a 
competitor,  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive.     In 
1872  piizes  were  offered  for  plans  of  labourers' 
cottages  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Cardiff  meet- 
ing,— £20  to  be  given  bj-  the  Alarqiiis  of 
Bute  for  the  best,  and  £10  by  Major  Picton 
Turberville  for  the  second  best  design.     The 
conditions   stipulated  for  "plans,   sections, 
and  elevations  to  a  quarter- inch  scale, — wth 
detailed  plans  and  a  priced  bill  of  quantities." 
A  fixed  schedide  of  prices  was  also  attached, 
— the  accommodation  was  to  consist  of  five 
rooms,  and  the  usual  oflSces  for  each  cottage, 
and  the  total  expenditure  was  not  to  exceed 
£220  per  pair.     The  result  was  that  52  sets 
of  plans,  specifications  and  tstimatcs  were 
submitted,   and, — no    award    made.      That 
there  were  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  designs 
was     to     be     expected,     and      that     every 
known  expedient  should   be    introduced  to 
bring     the     estimated     ou'lay    within    the 
limit  was  a  matter  of  course.     Whether  it 
is  possible  to  build  semi-detached  cottages 
of  five  rooms  each,  in  a  substantial  maimer, 
weU   drained  and  ventilated,    dur.ablo   and 
weatherproof,  and  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary outbuildings,  for  £220  a  pair  is  a  ques- 
tion ojwu  to  considerable  doubt ;  at  any  rate, 
the  Society  should  not  have  offered  i-ewards 
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for  solTing  the  difficulty  unless  reasonable 
grounds  existed  for  assuming  it  were  possible 
in  the  majority  of  agricultural  districts,  as 
this  specific  sum — fixed  by  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society — would  be  looked 
upon  by  landowners  and  agents  as  the 
precise  amount  they  ought  to  pay  for  well 
built,  roomy  labourers'  cottages  ;  and  theii- 
architects  aud  builders,  knowing  the  fallacy 
of  this  view,  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
stand  in  their  clients'  estimation  as  being 
incapable  of  carrying  out  buildings  as 
economically  as  might  be  the  case.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  competitors  can 
scarcely  have  considered  themselves  well 
treated,  when  ten  shillings  entrance  fee  was 
demanded  for  each  set  of  plans,  which  (the 
plans)  were  retm-ned  after  the  show  was 
over,  many  considerably  damaged, — some 
■without  the  cases  in  which  they  were  sent 
for  protection, — and  not  only  the  carriage, 
but  a  paltry  booking  fee  of  two  pence  each, 
left  for  the  owners  to  pay  on  their  arrival. 
No  further  information  as  to  the  judges' 
award  than  that  derived  from  the  pubHc 
press  was  given  the  exhibitors,  and  the  only 
communication  was  a  trade  "  memo- 
randum "  from  a  Taunton  contr;ictor,  across 
which  was  written,  "  Your  plan  has  been 
returned  this  daj-." 

It  is  fairly  conclusive,  therefore,  that  as 
the  whole  of  the  entrance  fees  were  net  profit, 
the  transaction  was  commercially  an  item 
carried  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Society's 
ledger,  but  certainly  not  to  the  credit  side  of 
the  Society's  good  name. 

In  an  International  Exhibition,  designs 
for  faiTU  buildings  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  form  an  important  class  of  exhibits, 
and  instractions  to  intending  competitors 
were  issued  in  due  course  for  the  Kilbum 
meeting,  the  conditions  being,  as  usual,  re- 
markable for  their  brevity. 

The  full  text  was  as  follows  :— 

METROPOLITAN  EXHIBITION. 

Plans  of  Farm  Etjildings. 

For  aratle  farms  above  300  acres . .  £50  prize 
For  arable  farms  not  exceediug  SCO 

acres 50      ,, 

For  daily  farms  above  100  a"res  . .         50     ,, 
For  dairy  farms  not  exceeding  100 

acres 60     ,, 

The  plans,  on  a  scale  of  8  feet  to  the  inch,  with 
complete  specification  and  money  bills  of  quantities, 
must  be  sent  in,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  so  as  to 
reach  12,  Hanover-square,  on  or  before  June  26th, 
1879. 

The  result  of  such  vague  instructions  was 
natural  and  inevitable ;  and,  as  one  competi- 
tor, out  of  several  who  applied  to  the  secretai-y 
for  more  lucid  information,  pointed  out,  that 
as  no  locality  is  given  for  the  site  of  build- 
ings, prices  would  be  of  no  value,  but  woidd 
rather  tend  to  mislead.  As  au  instance,  this 
competitor  mentioned  that  he  was  then 
erecting  a  large  range  of  farm  buildings 
where  the  schedule  priceof  9-inch  brickwork 
■was  6s.  per  superfcial  yard,  and  stated  that 
he  was  also  carrying  out  some  works  withm 
30  miles  of  these  buildings  where  the  price 
was  3s.  6d.  only.  In  one  case  materials  and 
labour  were  close  at  hand,  but  in  the  other 
there  was  four  miles  cartage  to  pay.  If  the 
Society  had  given  a  schedule  of  prices  of  some 
of  the  principal  items,  it  would  have  avoided 
this  difiicidty.  Again,  comiJete  specifications 
and  quantities  being  demanded,  the  expense 
to  competitors  was  a  serious  item.  One  com- 
petitor incun-ed  an  outlay  of  at  least  £80  for 
clerks'  salaries  alone,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  such  a  one  would  experience  great 
disappointment  if  his  plans  were  rejected 
solely  on  account  of  the  scale  of  prices. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  moderate 
and  reasonable  suggestions  would,  at  least, 
have  received  some  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Coi^nril;  instead  of  which,  the 
only  notice  vouchsafed  was  a  reply  that 
"  competitors  may  state  the  locality  for 
■which  their  estimates   are  priced,   if  they 


desii-e  to  convey  the  idea  that  their  prices 
are  special  to  any  particular  district." 
Another  most  important  issue  was  also 
raised — did  the  words  "  farm-buildings  " 
include  a  fai'm-house  ?  As  a  rule,  and  in  its 
strictest  sense,  a  farm-house  is  not  included 
in  the  definition  "  farm-buildings  ;  "  and  one 
of  the  judges,  in  his  "  Farm  Homesteads  of 
England,"  more  than  once  uses  the  words, 
"farmstead  mid  house  ;  "  at  any  rate,  where 
a  doubt  of  the  kind  exists,  the  conditions 
should  have  been  clear,  and  if  an  error  of 
omission  occurred,  the  Council  should  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  in  common  justice, 
publicly  have  made  known  rheir  inten- 
tions. "Wben,  however,  the  question 
was  raised,  it  was  met  by  the  reply:  "It 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dwel- 
ling house  on  the  plans,  but  that  ^vill  rest 
entirely  ■with  the  competitors."  On  good 
authority  it  is  stated  that  the  judges  pro- 
posed, when  the  plans  were  submitted  to 
them,  to  reject  as  incomplete  all  those  that 
did  not  include  a  dwelling  house,  but  that 
their  proposition  was  overruled  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council.  What  would  be  said 
if  some  influential  body — say  the  Eoj-al 
Institute  of  British  Ai-chitects — being  desir- 
ous, for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  lai'ge,  of 
obtaining  designs  for  a  dwelling  house,  .and 
which  might,  to  a  great  extent,  seiTo  as 
models,  were  to  advertise  for  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  for  a  house,  suitable 
for  occupiers  possessing  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £1000  a  year,  and  on  applica- 
tion refused  to  say  what  part  of  the  world 
the  house  was  assumed  to  bo  suited 
for,  what  site  it  should  be  adapted  to, 
what  it  was  to  be  buUt  with,  and  what  should 
be  the  limit  of  size  and  cost  ?  With  a  farm- 
buildings  competition  the  case  is  even  far 
worse  ;  for  so  many  different  opinions  exist 
as  to  the  requirements  adapted  to  the 
altered  system  of  modei'u  farming,  that  it 
was  simply  luu-easonable  not  to  supply  data 
whereby  the  plans  would  have  assumed  a 
certain  amount  of  imanimity  in  their  prin- 
cipal features.  For  instance,  covered  stock 
yards  are  considered  \>y  advanced  farmers  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  east  and  north  of 
England,  but  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
west  of  England  they  find  less  favour  ;  con- 
sequently some  of  the  designs  had  aU  covered 
yards  -others  all  open — while  not  a  few 
were  part  covered  and  part  open ,  and  some 
were  accompanied  ■with  the  cautious  qualifi- 
cation that  they  were  adapted  for  covered  or 
open  yards,  as  preferred,  evidently  showing 
til  at  the  designers  had  in  -view  the  difficidties 
of  the  case.  Again,  on  large  holdings,  the 
corn  is  sometimes  brought  from  the  ricks, 
threshed,  and  the  straw  chaffed  in  the  per- 
manent buildings  of  the  farmstead  by  fixed 
machinerj-,  or  both  operations  may  be  per- 
formed by  portable  engine  and  machines 
moved  from  stack  to  stack.  General  opinion 
leans,  no  doubt,  to  the  usual  practice  of 
threshing  in  the  field  for  economy  in  labour, 
but  this  opinion  is  not  absolute,  and  the 
custom  may  be  controlled  by  local  circum- 
stances and  the  quantity  and  disposition  of 
the  tillage  land  belonging  to  a  farm.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  competing  plans,  this  difFe- 
reneo  of  opinion  rendered  necessary  in  the 
latter  case  merely  a  moderate  amount  of 
stowage  room,  whereas  in  the  former,  accom- 
modation was  requii-ed  for  fixed  engine, 
boiler,  and  machinery,  besides  ample  space 
for  converting  the  products  of  the  farm  into 
suitable  cattle  food.  In  point  of  fact,  there- 
fore, designers  were  not  only  called  upon  to 
arrange  their  buildings  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  convenience  and  economy,  but 
to  combine  therewith  their  own  %acws  as  to 
certain  practical  points  in  agricidture,  and 
if  these  latter  were  not  in  conformity  •with 
the  judges'  views  of  the  m.atter,  their  jjlans, 
however  good  in  design  and  arrangement  for 
a  certain  style  of  farming,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  of  rejection.  It  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  any  society  devoted  to 


the  acquirement  and  diffusion  of  the  best 
information  and  soundest  principles  of  one 
particidar  science,  shotdd  be— as  far  as  that 
science  was  concerned — in  the  best  position 
to  give  advice;  and  if  theEoyal  Agricidtural 
Society  had  simply  defined  what  general 
system  of  agricultiu-e  they  considered  best, 
combined  with  an  ai^proximate  statement  of 
the  accommodation  to  be  pro'vided  for  both 
live  and  dead  stock,  and  then  left  competi- 
tors to  design  theu-  buildings  adapted  to 
that  system  and  apiproximation,  some  bene- 
ficial results  might  have  accrued.  But  -with 
all  these  drawbacks  and  difiiculties, 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  first  in  a 
competition  open  to  all  comers,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  so  famous  a  society,  brought 
together  sixty-eight  sets  of  plans,  .specifica- 
tions, and  estimates,  to  be  judged  according 
to  their  merits.  "VMiether  this  class  of  exhi- 
bits was,  in  general  estimation,  compared  ■with 
other  classes  in  the  show,  so  insignificant 
that  it  had  altogether  escaped  the  memory 
of  the  Council,  or  if  othen\-ise,  from  what 
cause  the  judges  should  not  have  been  in- 
formed that  their  services  were  needed  before 
the  day  of  opening  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  farce  of 
examining  about  2-'0  sheetsof  dra^vings  and — 
speaking  well  within  bounds — over  1000 
folios  of  specifications  and  esii nates,  was  not 
attempted  until  after  the  show  was  open, 
and  not  decided  untQ  the  close  of  the  third 
day  of  the  exhibition,  during  which  interval 
the  public  was  not  admitted  to  see  them. 
No  other  competitors  were  treated  thus,  and 
it  is  doubtfid  if  any  others  woidd,  as  a  class, 
have  submitted  quietlj'  to  so  much  injustice. 
Many  authors  of  designs  and  others  came 
long  distances  on  the  early  days  of  the  show, 
purposely  to  be  able  to  examine  the  plans 
better  than  when  large  nimibers  of  \isitors 
might  fairly  be  expected — and  left  the  show- 
yard  ■without  obtaining  even  a  glance  at 
them.  The  closing  of  the  building  diu-ing 
the  three  most  likely  days  for  exhibitors  to 
benefit  from  the  inspection  of  their  plans 
was,  however,  only  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
unsatisfactory  termination,  when  sixty-eight 
competitors — many  of  whom  were  men  of 
large  experience  in  the  construction  of  fai-m- 
steads  and  in  farm  management— wei-e  prac- 
tically told  "You  know  nothing  about  it." 
The  actual  wording  of  the  decision  was  as 
follows : — 

E.  A.  S.  E. 
Faem  Plans. — Kepoet  op  Judges. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  68  sets  of  plans 
submit'ed  in  competition  in  four  Classes  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  and  have  to  state 
that,  although,  a3  a  whole,  they  display  much 
architectural  power,  and  in  many  instances,  con- 
siderable practical  knowledge  of  farming  require- 
ments, ttiere  are  none  that  combine  superior 
arrangement  of  details  with  that  economy  of  cost 
which  is  essential. 

We  therefore  abstain  from  awarding  a  prize  in 
either  Class,  but  select  as  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion : — 

In  Class  I.  No.  7.     Colonicus. 

12.    Practice  with  economy. 

IS.    Utility. 

20.     Experientia. 

In  Class  11.        No.  30.     The  eye  of  the  Master  is 

necessary  to  the   due 

Economy  of  Labour. 

42.     Per  mare,    per  terram  ; 

.and  as  worthy  of  high  commendation  the  design. 

No.  54  -  Cheddar— in    Class   III.,    which   exhibits 

excellent  features  in  arrangements  necessarj'  for  a 

large-sized  dairv  farm. 

(Signed.)  HALiF.iX  AVtatt, 

Thomas  Sastple, 
J.  Bailey  Denton. 

It  is  cm^ious  to  remark  that  !Mr.  Sample  was 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  Cardiff  competition, 
and  is  evidently  a  gentleman  ■with  pecidiar 
notions  as  to  architectural  competitions. 
TMiether  the  commended  plans  are  worthy 
of  the  "  honour  "  allotted  to  them,  is  not  a 
matter  of  discussion  here,  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  award  came  in  for  some  severe 
criticism,  and  it  is  singidar  to  observe  that 
although  the  want  of  economy  of  cost  was, 
according  to  the  judges'  report,  the  com- 
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petitors'  stumbling  point,   tlie  commended 
design  was,  -n-ith  five  exceptions,  the  most 
costly   of  any   shown,    being   estimated   at 
£15  7s.  per  acre  !     It  would  certaialy  be  an 
acquisition  to  know  where  that  favoured  spot 
is   situated   that   will   afford   an   outlay    of 
£6,14G  for  buildings  alone,  on  a  farm  of  400 
acres,    and   as   a  profitable   investment    of 
capital.     A    contemporary  asserts    that    a 
commended  design  for  a  farm  of  150  acres, 
provided  stalls  for  twelve  horses  (!)  and  ten 
cows,    and   not  one   loose    box, — and    th.at 
while  the  plans  of  buildings  suitable  for  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  to  cost  £7  16s.  per  acre, 
were  commended,  a  similarly  arranged  plan 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  the  same  author 
for  a  faiTu  of  400  acres,  but  to  cost  only 
£4  14s.  per  acre,  was  unnoticed  I    One  of  the 
judges,  iahis book  entitled,  "The  Farmsteads 
of  England,"  asserts  that  £10  per  acre  may 
often  be  profitably  spent  on  the  house  and 
buildings  of  a  farm ;  now   deducting  £2  per 
acre  for  the  cost  of  the  house,  there  would 
be  £8  per  acre  left,   as  probably  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  farm  buildings  in  any  part  of 
the  country  ;   but   out  of  the  68  designs  en 
tered   in   competition    more    than   30   were 
below  that   amount,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
were  estimated  to  cost  less  than  £o  per  acre. 
No  mention   being  made  of  economy  as  one 
of   the   loading   features   of    the    planning, 
the  use   of  any  cheaxier   piinciple   of  con- 
truction  than  the   ordinary  brick  or  stone, 
or  brick-and-flint     walling,     seems  not   to 
have   been    suggested     in   a     single    plan ; 
and  this  is  somewhat  singular,  considering 
that    the     walling    is,    as;  a    rule,  one    ol' 
the  most  costly  portions  of    a   farmstead, 
and   always    one    of    the  most    important. 
And  more  unaccountable  stiU  is  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  designs  of  brick -bmlt  farm- 
steads were  by  competitors,   who    had  for 
some  time  adopted  concrete  with  imquali- 
fied  success,  and  considerable  saving;  and 
had    caused  that  material  to    become    an 
important  factor  in  the  erection  of  farm- 
steads. 

The  conservatism  shown  with  regard  to 
materials  of  construction  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  remembering  the  current 
rumours  at  the  Cardiff  exhibition  that  all 
concrete  designs  were  disqualified  through 
the  judges  having  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
experience  with  that  material,  and,  therefore, 
scarcely  likely  to  favour  its  adoption.  It 
was  natm-aUy  to  be  expected  that  the  award 
of  the  judges,  after  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  outlay  collectively  spent  on  so 
large  a  collection  of  designs,  should  have 
been  regarded  by  the  competitors  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
and  the  plea  of  want  of  economy  regarded  as 
absurd,  because,  as  a  correspondent,  writino- 
to  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  asks : — "  If 
Messrs.  Sample  and  Co.  were  judging  short- 
horns, I  wonder  whether  they  would  dis- 
qualify the  Duchesses  and  Oxford's  because 
they  did  not  combine  superior  quality  with 
that  economy  of  cost  which  is  essential  r 
Moreover,  the  economical  construction  of 
building  should  be  calculated  not  from 
prices  that  would  be  imlike  in  any  two 
places,  and  therefore  mischievous  and  mis- 
leading, but  from  the  plan  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  design,  the  economical 
distribution  of  its  various  parts,  and  the 
details  of  construction.   To  take  these  points 

in — in   little  more   than  a   single  glance 

necessitated  the  employment  of  judges  not 
only  convei-sant  \vith  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  landed  property,  but  others  whose 
constant  practice  in  dc^i'-ning  and  crectiog 
farmsteads  have  enabled  them  to  quickly 
detect  superior  planning  and  constructive 
talent.  It  is  a  question  if,  when  prizes  are 
offered  for  designs  of  farm  bmldings— or,  in 
fact,  for  anything  else— where  no  saving 
clause  is  appended,  and  the  invitation  is 
met  by  a  liberal  response  from  qualified  and 
competent  persons,  whether  those  who  offered 


at  common  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  same. 
Making  the  present  case   an  experiment  in 
that  dii-ection  appeared  to  be  the  viewof  some 
of  the  competitors,  while  others  were  in  favour 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Council  ;  but  after  these 
considerations  became    pubUo,  the    Society 
offered  silver   medals  to   the   owners  of  the 
commended  plans  and — unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  this  and  futm-e  competitions — the 
bait  took,    and  their  mouths  were   closed, 
thus  preventing   unanimous  proceedings  iu 
any  form  or  shape.     But  the  Society  (deter- 
mined to   make   as  much  profit  as  possible 
out  of  the  affair)  required  the  owners  of  the 
commended  plans  to  reproduce  then-  designs 
in  black  for  engraving  in  theii-  journal,  and 
to   furnish   certain   particulars   other    than 
those   already  supplied.      If  the    Society's 
journal  is  to  be  entii-oly  enriched  in  this 
economical  manner,  and  if  the  Council  could 
only  make   sure,    after   offering   the    usual 
prizes   for  live   stock,  implements,  &c.,  for 
their  next   annual  meeting,   that  the  com- 
petitors could  be  persuaded  there  was  not 
a  singidar    exhibit    possessed   that   "com- 
bination   of    superior    quality,    with     eco- 
nomy    of    cost,   which   is   essential," — the 
money  loss  at   Kilbum   might   be   entirely 
recouped  ;    but    then,    possibly,  then-  next 
annual  show  would  contain  "  plans  of  farm 
buildings  "    only,— should  prizes  be  offered, 
—  as  no  other  class  of  exhibitors  would  sub- 
mit to   be   sold  in  that  way  a  second  time. 
Most  of  the  daii-y  farm  plans  will  be,  it  is 
expected,  re-exhibited  at  the  Dairy  Farmers' 
Show,  at  the  Agricultm-al  Hall,  in  October, 
and  it  is   a   pity  the   whole  of  the  Kilburn 
plans  could  not  have  been  there  likewise. 
When  the  "  History  of  Competitions  "  comes 
to    be     -n-ritten,    the     Eoyal     Agricultural 
Society's  dealings  with  farmstead  and  cottage 
plans,    and   their  authors,    -svill,   no   doubt, 
occupy  a  prominent  share  of  the  author's 
notice.  p.  T 


ROCK    CONCRETE    TUBES :    THEIR 

MANLTACTUEE    AND   USE.* 

By  C.  FLETciTEii  "Woods. 

IN  writing  a  paper  upon  this  subject  it  has 
been  the  author's  aim  to  do  so  as  a  member  of 
this  association ,  and  he  trusts  that  he  will  succeed 
in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  members  that  special 
information  reg'arding  the  mode  of  production 
and  the  characteristic  quahties  of  concrete  in  the 
form  of  sewer-pipes  which  he  has  had  special 
opportunities  of  acquiring  since  he  was  engaged 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.  to 
superintend  that  branch  of  manufacture  carried 
on  at  the  Bourne  Valley  works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  process  requires  from 
beginning  to  end  constant  care  and  attention. 
In  making  concrete  en  masse  the  engineer  knows 
well  how  much  supervision  is  required.  Much 
more  .so  is  this  the  case  when,  instead  of  a  mass, 
a  shght  hollow  tube  has  to  be  produced,  which 
must  bo  of  great  strength  and  without  flaw. 
Faidty  cement,  dirty  sand,  soft  aggregate,  and 
careless  manipulation  are  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  with  the  utmost  care,  inasmuch  as  any  thin  o- 
wrong  may  not  otherwise  be  discovered  imtil 
considerable  material  has  been  .spoUt. 

Sewer-pipes  of  concrete  have  been  made  and 
used  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Among  other  reports  from  American 
engineers  as  to  their  use  is  one  speaking  of  their 
baring  been  laid  in  New  Bedford  as  early  as 
18-15,  and  of  their  still  being  found  in  perfect 
condition  when  since  met  with  in  the  course  of 
laying  water  mains,  and  the  American  evidence 
generally  is  highly  favourable  to  their  use.  The 
cementing  material  used  in  the  United  States 
has  not,  however,  hitherto  been  the  best  that 
could  be  procured.  A  native  production,  the 
Roscndale  cement,  has  been  used  ^^-ith  a  small 
admixture  only  of  English  Portland.  This  has 
necessitated  the  pipes  being  made  of  abnormal 
thickness;  for  instance  9in.  pipes  of  1  in.  scant- 
ling, and  ISin.  pipes  of  2m.  soanthng.  The 
moulds  first  used  at  Bourne  Valley  were  procured 
from  America,   and  were  facsimiles  of  the  fore- 
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going.  An  unwieldy  ai-ticle  of  this  description 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  England  in  com- 
petition with  the  vitreous  stoneware  pines  of 
Poole  and  Lambeth  by  reason  of  the  weight  and 
consequent  cost  of  freight  and  handling. 

In  this  country  Mr.  William  Buckwell,  an 
engineer  by  pro  i'ession,  may  be  considered  the 
scientific  pioneer  of  the  manufacture,  and  as 
early  as  1S40  he  patented  a  process  "  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipes  and  other  structinres  of 
stone,"  which  consisted  in  "condensing,  solidi- 
fying, and  compressing  .such  matters  by  subject- 
ing them  to  percussion  in  moulds."  Another 
quotation  from  his  specification  illustrates  the 
position  which  Portland  cement  then  held  as 
compiared  with  the  present  day.  He  says  "the 
cements  I  use  and  recommend  are  those  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  clay,  of  which  the  Port- 
laud  is  highly  applicable  ;  but  I  prefer  cement 
having  a  larger  quantity  of  clay  and  subjected  to 
a  larger  amount  of  firing,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
limes  suitable  to  withstand  the  action  to  which 
the  structure  is  to  be  appHed."  BuckweU's 
principle  of  solidifying  by  percussion  has  not 
been  improved  upon  up  to  the  present  day,  but 
his  mode  of  putting  it  into  practice  by  means  of 
steam-hammers,  and  his  process  generally, 
appears  to  have  been  too  slow  and  compUoated 
for  it  to  become  of  practical  value,  and  though 
he  carried  out  several  successful  examples  of  his 
work,  which  still  remain,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it. 

To  Mes.srs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co. 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  made  the 
manufactiu-e  of  Portland  cement  concrete  pipes 
a  practical  and  commercial  success  in  England. 
That  fii-m,  already  engaged  in  the  stoneware 
pipe  manufaetiu-e,  took  up  the  question  of 
makiag  pipes  of  concrete  when  introduced  to  them 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler,  now  of  the  East  Greenwich 
works,  and  started  the  patented  American  ma- 
chineiy  which  he  had  brought  from  the  States. 
Various  troubles  and  dilficidties  of  course 
cropped  up,  but  they  were  sufficiently  overcome 
for  the  process  to  be  shown,  on  Mr.  Butler's 
behalf,  in  successful  operation  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hodges,  a  man  of  great  and  varied  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  concrete,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  another  manufactory  at  East  Greenwich 
followed  his  visit  to  Bourne  Valley.  Such  has 
been  the  introduction  of  concrete  pipes  into  this 
country.  The  superior  strength  of  concrete  iu 
the  form  of  sewer-pipes,  so  much  above  what 
concrete  has  generally  been  supposed  capable  of 
attaining,  is  pilmarily  the  result  of  solidifying 
by  percussion,  as  projected  by  Buckwell,  com- 
bined with  a  small  and  regular  feed  of  material 
imder  the  rammer,  which  part  of  the  process  he 
also  made  a  point  of  as  important. 

The  exceptional  feature  in  the  maniifacture  of 
rock-concrete  tubes  is  the  natiu'e  of  the  aggre- 
gate, viz  ,  broken  vitreous  stoneware,  the  ordi- 
nary waste  of  extensive  stoneware  pipe-works. 
Mr.  John  Grant  has  pointed  oat  as  a  prominent 
residt  of  experiments  that  concrete  made  of 
broken  pottery  is  much  stronger  than  that  made 
of  gravel,  and  Table  A,  showing  experiments 
made  by  the  author  on  the  I9th  of  July,  1879,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  confirmatory  ;  by 
this  it  wOl  be  seen  that  the  average  shows  an 
advantage  of  25  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  stone- 
ware aggregate,  and  it  wQl  be  noticed  that  the 
lowest  breaking  strain  of  the  stoneware  was 
better  than  the  highest  of  the  gravel  mixture. 
These  test  blocks  were  made  in  the  usual  cotu-se, 
the  gravel  being  clean  and  part  of  a  few  tons 
got  in  water-bearing  strata  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  similar  description  to  Thames 
ballast. 

The  combined  manufactures  of  stoneware  pipes 
and  rock-concrete  tubes,  as  carried  on  at  the 
Bourne  Valley  works,  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  products. 
The  stoneware  is  passed  through  a  Blake  stone- 
breaker  and  then  under  edge-runners,  the  fine 
being  at  each  stage  intercepted  and  returned  to 
the  pottery  to  be  again  worked  up  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoneware,  while  the  coarse,  now 
reduced  to  the  size  of  pea  gravel,  goes  on  to  the 
rock  concrete  department.  It  is  here  mixed  by 
machines  -n-ith  the  other  ingredients — waslied 
sand  and  a  fine,  heavy  Portland  cement,  speci- 
ally groimd  fi-om  picked  clinker.  Thence  into 
the  automatic  feed  of  the  tube-making  machine, 
a  more  powerf  id  one  than  the  American  inven- 
tion, which  it  has  pi-actically  supcreeded  in 
these  works,  seeing  that  for  large  tubes  a  heavy 
and  regular  blow  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  is 
also  a  regular  feed  ;  whflo  a  hand  feed,  however 
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careful,  can  never  be  so  depended  upon  as  a 
mechanical  one,  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the 
revolving-  mould  into  -which  it  delivers,  and  in 
-which  the  rammer  or  tamper  is  at  -work.  The 
tube  is  thus  built  up  on  the  coU  principle,  as  a 
diagram  of  the  bloivs  given  in  the  course  of  till- 
ing the  mould  -n-ould  indicate.  A  continuous 
and  intermixed  coil  -n-ould  appear,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  construction  in  con- 
formity -with  this  approved  method  must  enhance 
the  strength  of  the  tube.  The  mould  being  filled, 
the  spigot  is  formed  by  means  of  a  hea-vy  iron 
ring  mould,  -which,  under  heavy  blo-ws,  shapes 
it. 

Great  care  is  necessary  throughout  the  above 
process.  The  exact  proportion  of  -water  is  of 
much  importance.  It  is  easier  to  make  and  com- 
pact the  tubes  -when  an  excess  of  -water  or  sand 
is  used,  but  the  point  aimed  at  is  to  make  good 
tubes  -with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  eitlier. 
All  moisture  beyond  that  sufficient  to  set  up  the 
crystallisation  of  the  cemeit  detracts  from  its 
strength,  and  if  in  greater  excess  is  liable  to 
-weaken  it  by  -washing  out  the  soluble  silicates. 
The  sand  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
economical  distributor  of  the  particles  of  cement 
than  of  an  aggregate,  though  to  some  extent  it 
is  an  aggregate,  as  it  helps  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stitial spaces  that  -would  otherwise  exist.  Still, 
it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  concrete — 
probably  the  reverse — the  aggregate  proper, 
broken  stone-ware  does.  A^ery  fine  sand  is 
excluded  as  surrounding  the  particles  of  cement, 
and  thereby  separating  them  and  preventing 
perfect  cohesion,  the  mixing  becoming  granular. 

The  tubes  as  finished  ore  placed  on  trucks  and 
run  out  to  the  hardening  groimd,  -where  they  re- 
main t-wenty-four  hours  in  the  moulds,  of  -which 
they  are  gradually  divested,  the  outer  easing 
being  the  last  to  be  removed.  After  standing  on 
end  for  a  -week  or  ten  days,  during  -which  time 
they  have  been  constantly  -n-atered  if  the  -weather 
is  dry,  they  are  removed  to  the  silicating  tanks, 
from -which,  avteeklater,  they  go  into  stack,  there 
to  complete  induration.  A  few  -words  may  be  said 
as  to  the  process  of  silicating  and  its  results. 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.  make  their  o-wn 
silicate  bath  under  Righton's  patent,  no-w  the 
property  of  tlie  Victoria  Stone  Company,  the 
modus  operandi  being  to  dissolve  at  a  temperature 
of  SOOdeg.  the  natiu-al  silica  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Farnham  by  means  of  caustic  soda. 
The  silicate  of  soda  thus  formed  is  reduced  to 
the  required  dilution  by  the  addition  of  hot 
-water,  1,130  specific  gra-vity  by  the  hydrometer 
being  the  strength  most  suitable  for  the  pui-pose. 
The  silicate  thus  prodiiced  can  be  rehed  on  as 
absolutely  pure  and  of  good  quahty.  The  tubes 
constantly  absorbing  the  silica,  the  tanks  have 
as  often  to  be  replenished  so  that  the  sUita  in 
solution  may  be  taken  as  constant.  A  steam 
boiler  serves  to  make  the  solution  and  to  pump 
the  liquid  from  one  to  another  as  required.  As 
to  the  utility  of  the  process,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  hastens  very  much  the  natural  induration 
of  Portland  cement,  but  it  does  not  penetrate 
far  into  the  material,  and  the  stronger  it  is  the 
less  it  penetrates,  the  result  being  a  temporary 
case-liardcning — temporary,  because  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  property  is  conveyed  to  the 
cement  that  -would  not  eventually  accrue  by  age. 
It  benefits  the  manufaoturei's  by  enabling  them 
to  place  their  goods  sooner  in  the  market. 

A  detail  of  much  importance,  and  to  -which 
great  attention  is  paid,  is  the  regiilar  and  con- 
tinuous testing  by  tensile  strain  of  the  cement. 
Tests  are  first  made  in  the  usual  -way  of  each 
consig-nment  of  cement  as  it  comes  on  the  -works, 
includiing  the  tensile  test  at  seven  days.  Testing- 
briquettes  are  also  daily  made  of  both  cement 
and  of  the  tube  mixtures  in  -which  it  is  incor- 
porated. All  these  are  entered  in  the  test-book, 
-which  records  particulars  of  each  parcel  of 
cement,  where  it  came  from,  and  what  becomes 
of  it.  Thus,  should  any  defect  occur  in  the 
manufacture  the  caxise  can  at  once  be  traced  to 
its  source.  These  numerous  briquettes  are  all 
kept  and  tested  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
requires — an  instance  of  their  use  quite  unan- 
ticipated when  the  briquettes  were  made  in 
Table  A.  The  author  contemplated  compiling 
an  elaborate  series  of  tables  from  the  records  of 
these  tensile  tests,  but  on  consideration  he  did 
not  think  liimself  justified  in  publishing  such  as 
the  restilts  of  scientific  investigation,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  testing  is  merely  a  guide, 
though  a  veiy  valuable  one,  to  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  and  many  seeming  discrepancies 
would   arise,    which,    though   at   once  to  be  ac- 


counted for  on  the  spot,  woidd  be  diificult  and 
tedious  to  explain  in  a  paper.  The  author  may, 
however,  state  as  a  general  deduction,  that  at  the 
end  of  foiu'  months  the  concrete  is  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  below  the  strength  of  new  cement, 
and  that  this  difference  continues  with  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  as  the  age  of  both  incve-ises. 
This  favourable  result  must  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, due  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  stone- 
ware aggi-egate,  and  the  capital  "  bite  "  that  it 
affords  to  the  matrix.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  test  briquettes  are  not  silicated,  the 
object  being  to  airive  at  the  value  of  the  con- 
crete on  its  own  merits. 

There  is,  however,  a  record  kept  at  Bourne 
Valley  of  another  kind  of  testing  that  must  have 
a  higher  practical  value  to  engineers.  This  con- 
sists in  submitting  tubes  to  a  crushing  strain 
under  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  breaking  weight 
being  read  off  the  dial  of  a  self- registering  gauge. 
This  machine  is  by  no  means  in  daily  requisition, 
since  the  breaking  of  large  tubes  is  costly  and 
not  to  be  undertaken  without  a  specific  object. 
Stm,  seventy-six  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  way,  some  of  which  the  author  has  re- 
capitulated in  tables  B,  C,  and  D.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  comparative  experiments 
made  by  Messrs.  Wehuan  and  Crecke  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  connected  with  tlie  Bourne- 
mouth drainage.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
stoneware  pipes  averaged  2561b.  in  weight,  and 
the  rock  concrete  tubes  2o21b. 

A  feature  prominently  demonstrated  by  the 
individual  experiments,  and  patent  also  to  the 
experimenters  m  all  tests  made,  is  the  great 
toughuess  of  rock  concrete  tubes. 

The  density  and  impermeability  of  the  material 
is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  is  also  demonstrated 
by  Table  E  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Reid,  showing  absorption  of  moisture  after  ten 
days'  immersion  to  average  1-7  perctnt.  addition 
by  weight.  The  average  absorption,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  immersion,  by  stoneware  and 
fireclay,  as  shown  by  a  number  of  exi^eriraents 
given  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  is  3-057  per 
cent. 

Having  described  the  general  features  of  the 
manufacture,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the 
tubes  as  ready  for  sale,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  Pirst,  they  are  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  main  sewers,  and,  without 
advancing  for  them  the  quality  of  marvellous 
strength  it  may  safely  be  said  that  ceteris  paribus, 
all  experiments  .show  them  to  be  somewhat 
superior  in  this  respect  to  stoneware  pipes. 

As  regards  durability,  the  concrete  being 
chemically  and  mechanically  as  perfect  as  the 
finest  selected  cement  and  aggregates  and  modei-n 
machinery  can  make  it,  this  quality  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Sir  John  Coode,  Mr.  E. 
Druoe,  and  others  have  testified  to  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
attrition  and  abrasion  possessed  by  concrete,  and 
as  regards  resistance  to  the  chemical  action  of 
deleterious  liquids,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time  to  enter  into  argument  in  defence  of  its 
well-known  qualities  in  this  respect.  Although 
at  Boiu'nemouth  a  sewer  constructed  of  rock 
concrete  tubes  was  found  to  have  cracked  longi- 
tudinally in  consequence  of  the  most  ordinary 
precautions  of  engineering  having  been  neglected, 
it  docs  not  come  within  the  author's  experience 
to  have  heard  of  a  concrete  sewer  that  has  suc- 
ciimbed  to  fair  wear  and  tear.  Brick  sewers 
have  been  thus  worn  out  or  eaten  away,  and  the 
authoi',  as  a  town  surveyor,  has  had  occasion  to 
pull  up  many  hundred  feet  of  of  firtclay  pipe 
sewers,  which  although  only  laid  for  periods 
varying  from  six  to  seventeen  years,  were  abso- 
lutely rotten.  He  was  obliged  to  relay  with 
others  of  a  similar  material  tlu'ough  motives  of 
first  cost  and  which  can  only  last  but  a  very  few- 
years.  At  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  fireclay 
pipes  have  been  discovered  in  a  like  condition. 
It  is  not  sui'prising  that  they  should  be  so,  for 
fireclay,  as  its  name  implies,  withstands  the 
action  of  the  heat,  does  not  vitrify,  and  pipes 
made  from  it  have  only  the  snlt  glaze  to  protect 
them  from  the  destructive  effects  of  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  deleterious  liquids  they 
are  specially  intended  to  convey.  Stoneware,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  made  in  Lambeth  and  Poole, 
is  the  product  of  clays  that  partially  ^itrify 
under  the  action  of  intense  heat,  and,  as  Mr. 
Reid  has  sho-wn  in  experiments  made  upon  the 
aggregate  of  rock  concrete  tubes  for  the  Bourne- 
mouth commissioners,  may  be  subject  to  toiling 
hydrochloric  acid  without  deterioration. 

With  the  above  mentioned  qualities  of  strength 


and  durability,  rook  eoucrete  tubes  become  a 
desirable  material  for  the  construction  of  large 
sewers.  In  the  ordinary  sizes  of  pipe  sewers 
they  can  be  used  as  stoneware  pipes  are  used  ; 
for  the  larger  sized  sewers  they  are  simply 
invaluable  as  permanent  cores  or  linings  to  an 
exterior  casing  or  riug  of  coarse  concrete  as 
described  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  and  used  by 
Mr.  EUiee-Clarke  and  other  engineers  This 
mode  of  construction  is  less  than  the  cost  of  sound 
brick  sewers  of  the  same  diameters,  in  addition 
to  which,  the  perfectly  concentric  fonn  and  im- 
perviousness,  the  saving  of  centering,  and  the 
possible  rapidity  of  construction,  and  fitting  in 
the  trenches  immediately  after,  show  them  to 
possess  great  advantages  over  other  modes  of 
making  siich  sewers.  As  a  rule,  the  sizes  made 
at  Boimxe  Valley  and  generally  kept  in  stock, 
are  from  loin,  to  36in.  diameter,  the  process  of 
manufacture  not  being  adapted  to  the  economical 
production  of  small  tubes,  and  here  stoneware 
pipes  cannot  be  competed  with. 

The  joint  has  been  objected  to  as  too  short  to 
allow  of  settlement,  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  Stanford  patent  joint.  Doubt- 
less, such  objection  holds  good  if  a  rigid  sewer  is 
to  be  laid  on  a  shifting  bed  ;  but  when  the  tubes 
are  enveloped  in  concrete  or  laid  thereon,  as  any 
sewer  pipe  or  brick  shoidd  be  if  the  groimd  is 
bad,  this  objection  is  no  longer  a  valid  one.  The 
jointing  is  easily  and  perfectly  effected  with 
Portland  cement,  the  material  being  specially 
adapted  to  it.  In  the  loin.,  ISin.,  21in.,  and 
24in.  diameters,  provision  is  made  to  effect  a 
good  joint  round  the  outside  ;  with  the  larger 
tubes  there  is  room  to  make  the  joint  inside  as 
well  as  outside. 

In  -view  of  using  the  tubes  in  watery  ground, 
the  author  has  been  making  experiments  with  a 
mixtuj-e  of  boiled  tar,  pitch,  and  plaster,  whereby 
the  water  is  excluded  for  a  sufficient  time  for  a 
cement  joint  to  be  made  and  to  set  inside  the 
tubes,  and  he  has  attained  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  EDice- Clark's  experience  in  the  use  and 
behaviour  of  the  rock  concrete  having  been  con- 
siderable, and  he,  in  addition  to  constructing 
sowers  with  the  tubes,  ha%'ing  used  them  for 
manholes  and  ventilating  shafts,  will  perhaps 
give  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cregeen, 
of  Bromley,  and  Mr.  Stow,  of  Erome,  may  also 
be  mentioned  among  others  as  having  used  the 
tubes  -with  success  and  satisfaction.  Two  or 
three  wells  have  been  constructed  with  them, 
30in.  and  3Cin.  diameter,  one  being  44ft.  in 
depth.  At  Bourne  Valley  they  are  used  for 
water-tanks,  and  also  for  a  hydraidic  balance 
lift,  the  cylinders  being  12ft.  in  depth  by  18in. 
diameter. 

The  author  hopes  that  these  few  facts  which 
he  has  been  able  to  compile  relating  to  a  new 
industry  may  be  found  of  interest  and  in-ofit  to 
the  municipal  engineers  and  surveyors  of  this 
coimtry. 

Table 
Sho-wing  difference  in  tensile  strength  between 
concrete   made   with  washed   gravel  and  -with 
broken  stoneware,  age  5  weeks. 

lbs.  per  lbs.  per 

sq.  in.  sq.  in. 

1  pt  of  cement     . .   220 


1  pt  cement. ,      . .   170  I 

1  pt  washed  sand  169  | 

2  pt  pea  gravel  ..  140 

Mean      161 -C 


1  pt  washed   sand  192 

2  pt  -vitreous  stone 

ware..      ..   220 
Mean       210-6 


ON    SOME   CHARACTERISTICS  OE  THE 
VILLAGE   CHITRCHES     OE    KORFOLK 
AND  SUFFOLK,  AND  SOMERSET.* 
By  Ekjii'xd  B.  Eeeeey. 

THERE  are  fewmore  interesting  studiesthan 
the  investigation  of  the  different  types  of 
buildings  to  be  found  in  various  locuUties. 
What  more  natural  than  the  fact  that  iu  each 
district  a  certain  school  was  formed  by  degrees, 
and  the  architectm'al  work  produced  in  it  thus 
assiuned  a  character  very  unlike  that  of  another 
district  fifty  or  a  huncfred  miles  a-n'ay.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  same  tiling  occivrs 
repeatedly  in  Continental  architecture,  perhaps  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  in  England,  but  the 
peculiar  types  there  spread  over  a  lai-ger  area 
of  country.      For  in  our  own  favoured  land,  the 

*  A  paper  -wi-itten  for  the  late  Congi-ess  of  the  British 
.\i-cliieolo<;ical  Association,  a  risumc  of  which  -n-as  read  at 
Norwich. 
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aspect  and  phases  of  the  landscape  very  frequently 
alter,  and  one  does  not  see  those  long  stretches 
of  monotunous  seenery  (such  as  greet  the  traveller 
between  Paris  and  Dijou,  or  Paris  and  Basle) 
Tvith  an  apparently  endless  procession  of  poplars, 
and,  further  south,  thelong-drawnlengthsofvine 
after  vine  in  the  alluvialplains  of  North  Ita'y.  It 
ismuch  the  same  with  the  architecture  of  England 
as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  work  of 
French  architects.  We  ought  never  to  cease 
being  thankful  for  this  great  charm  of  our  native 
land,  the  abundant  variety  in  the  landscape 
(particidarly  in  the  trees)  and  in  the  buUdings. 

The  object  in  this  brief  paper  is  not  so  much 
to  show  forth  a  contrast  between  the  buildings  of 
one  part  of  England  compared  with  another,  as 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  architecture  of 
thi-ee  counties  separated  by  many  a  mUe,  yet  in 
some  respects  bearing  a  resemblance.  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  have  a  sea-board  and  so  has  Somerset- 
shire ;  the  Perpendicular  style,  too,  is  largely 
represented  in  these  widely  separated  districts. 
But  in  the  latter  county  the  earlier  styles  are 
little  found,  and  up  to  the  Perpendicular  period 
the  chm-ches  were  not  remarkable  in  their  scale 
or  in  other  particulars.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
was  a  great  church-bidlcUng  era  in  Somerset- 
shire. This  has  led  sometimes  to  the  popular 
belief  that  sculptiued  figiu-es,  whose  identity  can- 
not readily  be  made  out,  are  representations  of 
that  monarch.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  sub- 
ject in  sculpture  at  the  west-end  of  the  tower  to 
Batcombe  Church,  near  Frome,  which,  being  a 
little  decayed,  and  not  at  the  first  glance  very 
easy  to  distinguish,  has  been  variou.'-ly  considered 
to  be  a  figiue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  King 
Henry  VII.  .'  whereas  a  little  inspection  shows  it 
is  the  representation  of  Our  Saviour  Himself,  a 
conclusion  established  by  the  emblems  and  sur- 
roundings. The  cause  of  so  many  churches 
being  erected  in  Somerset  at  this  date  is  said  to 
have  been  this: — ThatHeiuy  VII.  foimdedthem 
in  a  style  of  unusual  spendour  in  consideration  of 
the  steady  support  afforded  him  in  that  county 
in  his  contest  with  the  House  of  York.  The 
reason  for  the  grandeur  of  the  Perpendicular 
churches  in  the  Eastern  counties  is  probably, 
however,  a  different  one.  According  to  good 
authority,  the  cloth  trade  flourished  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  this  period,  and  many  wealthy 
merchants  resided  in  the  principal  towns.  Some 
of  the  grander  churches  were,  in  all  probability, 
built  by  them  or  by  guilds.  Moreover,  there  was 
constant  intercourse  between  the  great  Flemish 
cities,  which  were  then  powerful  and  prosperous. 
The  distance  across  the  German  Ocean  from 
shore  to  shore  was  not  vey  great. 

Norfolk  has  the  incomparable  advantage  over 
Somersetshire  in  pofge;sing  so  man}-  buildings  of 
the  Norman,  Early  English,  aiid  Decorated 
Style  (and  even  Saxon).  Some  of  them,  such  as 
Castle  Rising,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  are  very  good  examples.  In 
Somerset  Norman  work  is  rare,  and  the  finest 
specimen  (in  the  Transition  Norman  style)  in  the 
county  is  probably  that  of  the  so-call-.  d  St.  Joseph 
of  Arunathtea's  Chapel,  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

Many  of  the  small  Mediaeval  churches  in 
Norfolk,  imfortunately,  are  in  ruins.  The 
writer  of  Murray's  Handbook  to  the  Eastern 
Counties  attributes  this  to  the  decrease  of  popu- 
lation, following  on  thedecUneof  the  cloth  trade. 
Happily  in  the  coimty  I  have  taken  as  a  parallel, 
I  know  scarcely  a  ruined  parish  church,  for  that 
curious  fragment  at  Borough  Bridge,  near 
Athelney,  perched  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  mole-hill  looking  eminences,  which 
rise  out  of  the  alluvial  plains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^of  Sedgmoorand  Glastcmbury,  was  .i  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Yet  the  population  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Somersetshire  has 
decreased  since  the  middle  ages.  It  is  hkemse 
said  that  Norfolk  formerly  possessed  many  small 
local  .shrines  and  relics,  which  lost  their  interest 
after  the  Refonnation,  and  so  being  neglected, 
gradually  fell  to  pieces. 

I  am  not  saying  anything  very  novel  in  allud- 
ing to  the  resemblance  between  churches  of 
widely  separated  tlistricts,  as  this  must  be  patent 
to  every  intelligent  observer  of  jMcdia^val  archi- 
tecture. But  it  will  not  be  without  instruction 
to  inquire  a  little  into  the  causes.  Authorities 
dili'er  as  to  whether  the  grand  conceptions  of  the 
middle  ages  were  designed  as  well  as  carried 
out  by  a  master  mason,  or  by  a  man  of 
supeiior  education,  usually  an  cccicsiastic,  and 
who  could  fairly  be  called  an  "  architect."  Mr. 
"Wyatt  Papworth,  in  a  paper  read  befuc  the 
Royal  Institute  of   British  Architects  in   ISGl, 


says,  "  from  a  few  observations  recently  made 
it  "has  been  ascertained  that  a  series  of  marks  are 
found  npou  buildings  erected  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  pro%'ing  the  employment 
of  the  same  set  of  workmen  in  each  place.  The 
Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  were  contemporaneous 
buildings,  and  often  a  reliable  instance  where 
some  of  the  workmen  were  employed  upon  both 
structures."  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  same  Society,  April  ISth, 
1SG4,  fronx  a  different  standpoint  altogether, 
mentions  the  remarkable  resemblance  existing  in 
the  plan  and  other  particxilai's  between  the 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes  Caen  and  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, Christehureh  Priory  Church  and  Durham 
Cathedral  (both  with  Flambard's  touch  on  them), 
SaUsbury  Cathedral  and  Pershore  Abbey,  which 
evidence  he  thinks  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  the  eompo.sition  of  the  same  architect. 
Such  evidence  at  the  pi'esent  time  would  obnously 
be  worthless,  when  railways,  steamers,  bicycles, 
&c.,  promote  intercourse  tiotween  distant  locali- 
ties, and  the  general  spread  of  information 
renders  imitation  easy.  But  in  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  not  so,  and  it  may  therefore  naturally  bo 
concluded  that  marked  characteristics  of  style  and 
detail,  at  variance  with  the  general  following 
of  the  district,  demonstrate  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  same  master-hand,  or — perhaps  I  had  better 
say — pencil,  wliich  little  brooked  the  difficulties  of 
getting  about  from  one  place  to  another,  no  easy 
task  where  roads  were  the  exception  not  the 
rule. 

Of  the  churches  in  the  eastern  counties  and 
those  of  Somersetshire  no  one  could  be  rash 
enough  to  say  they  were  designed  by  the  same 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  similarities  in  some 
of  the  architectural  details  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  or  arise  from  an  un- 
consciously parallel  movement.  Notwithstand- 
ing footpads,  bogs  and  morasses,  and  other  hin- 
drances to  intercoiu'se  between  distant  cormties, 
that  vigorous  old-English  spirit  of  enterprise 
must  and  did  permeate  those  of  our  forefathers 
whose  duties  enabled  them  to  traA'cl,  and  hence 
the  "  similarities  with  a  difference"  now  seen. 
To  better  explain  my  meaning,  it  is  just  such  a 
distinction  as  we  expeiaence  in  the  effect  of  a 
piece  of  music  played  from  notes,  and  the  same 
played  by  ear  by  one  who  has  no  other  guide  to 
follow. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the 
attention  of  the  observer  in  the  churches  of 
Somerset  is  the  great  variety  of  excellent  free- 
stones employed — the  light  yeUow  tint  of  the 
Doulting  and  Bath  stones,  tmning  to  a  mellow 
grey  with  age,  the  rich  warm  hues  of  the  Ham 
Hill,  or  the  red  sandstone  which  prevails  on  a 
portion  of  the  noifh  coast  near  Bishop' sLydeard 
and  Minehead.  Then  there  is  the  refreshing 
contrast  of  the  grey  blue  lias,  the  latter  too  fre- 
quently, alas,  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
blue  lias  is  more  generally  used  for  the  material 
of  the  main  walls,  with  freestone  di'essings.  But 
it  was  al<o  extensively  employed  for  shafts, 
springs,  bases,  and  abaci  in  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  ^Vnother  stone  used  for  the 
finer  work  was  the  white  lias  of  texture  almost 
as  delicate  as  that  of  Caen.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  with  .such  an  abundant  supply  of 
materials  so  bountifully  lavished  by  Nature, 
Somersetshire  is  architecturally  rich  in  her  buUd- 
ings. Turning  to  the  eoimties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  conformation  of  the  land  is  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  West,  and  good  freestone  is  not 
procurable.  But  flint  is  abundant,  and  to  the 
plentifulness  of  this  apparently  unpromising 
and  unyielding  material  must  be  attributed  some 
of  those  beautiful  and  varied  specimens  of  orna- 
mental panelling  (or  flush  work,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called)  so  characteristic  of  the  churches 
of  this  district.  I  need  scarcely  say  this  work  is 
entirely  different  from  the  exuberantly-moulded 
panel  work  found  in  Somersetshire  churches,  as 
the  stone  and  the  flint  are  on  the  same  plane. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the 
writer  in  "Murray's  Handbook"  remarks  that 
the  ornamental  features  of  fiintwork  seem  to  be 
confined  to  England,  and  may  be  referred  to  as 
a  proof  (among  many  other.s)  "  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  originality  of  English  architects  and 
workmen."  jVlthough  it  may  savour  of  "  insu- 
lar prejudice,"  may  we  not  congratulate  our- 
selves on  this  result  ?  No  doubt  a  geologist 
could  satisfactorily  accoimt  for  the  variety  in 
the  scenery  of  Somersetshire  by  dilating  upon 
its  physical  conformities.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  latter  influenced  the  character  of  the 


architecture  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
where  we  see  the  wild,  desolate,  and  mountainous 
Meudips,  the  shady  wooded  Quantocke,  the 
lofty  Blackdowu  range,  the  hill-and- vale  scenery 
south  of  Bath,  and  the  exteii.-ive  alluvial  plain 
extending  from  Bridgwater  to  Glastonbury  and 
Langport.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk there  is  not  the  same  variety  in  the  scenery ; 
it  is  undulating  to  some  extent,  and  is  flat  in. 
parts,  but  there  are  none  of  those  gi'eat  ranges 
of  hills  which  strike  the  eye  in  Somerset,  and 
wliich  in  the  plains  are  never  sufliciently  distant 
to  altogether  vanish  from  sight.  There  i^  not  the 
varic<^y  in  the  architectm"e  of  the  same  period 
which  is  found  in  Somersetshii'e,  though,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  work  being  executed  at 
different  dates,  the  difference  is  sufficiently 
marked. 

If  the  scale  of  the  parish  chm-ches  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  is  compared  with  those  of  Somerset 
(the  tower  being  excluded),  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fonner  are  more  magnificent  in  the  bodies 
of  the  structures,  wliile  the  Somersetshire  towers 
rather  carry  oft'  the  palm  by  their  splendid 
elaboration  and  dimensions.  I  will  not  say 
but  that  in  these  two  eastern  counties  there  are 
such  towers  as  those  at  Wymondham,  King's 
Lynn,  Cromer,  and  West  Walton  (Eai-ly  Eng- 
lish), and  others  which,  though  ditfcrent  from 
the  Somerset  examples,  quite  vie  with  them. 

The  churches  in  the  latter  county  being,  as  a 
rule,  of  no  great  dimensions,  and  the  towers 
lofty  and  large  in  plan,  the  latter  attract  more 
attention,  as  at  St.  James',  Taimton  (St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Taimton,  has  nave  and  double  aisles 
on  each  side  of  moderate  height)  and  at  Dundry, 
near  Bristol. 

The  Somersetshire  towers  revel  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  battlements — too  much  so,  in  some 
cases,  as  the  projecting  pinnacles,  held  on 
apparently  by  shght  flying  arches,  look  insecure 
and  likely  to  come  detached.  In  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  the  towers,  in  general  composition,  and. 
particidarly  in  the  parapets,  are  less  elaborate, 
and  usually  have  pinnacles  only  to  the  angles, 
without  intermediate  ones.  Moreover,  the  rich 
decorative  panelling  so  common  in  Somerset  is 
infrequent  here,  and  with  advantage.  lu 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  angle  buttresses  to  the 
towersare  generally  comparatively  plain  in  design, 
and  in  plan  donotgreatly  varyfromtop  to  bottom. 
In  Somersetshire,  on  the  contrary,  the  change  of 
plan  is  frequent  and  ingenious,  and  crocketed 
pinnacles  often  occur  to  break  the  vertical  lines. 
The  fine  towers  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mancroft, 
at  Norwich,  with  its  four  tiers  of  panelling, 
treated  quite  differently  from  the  windows,  and 
unpierced,  is  a  good  example  of  a  legitimate 
phase  of  decorative  panel-work,  more  skilfully 
managed  than  is  generally  found  in  Somerset- 
shire. The  grand  tower  of  Walsoken  Church, 
of  Early  English  date,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
Norfolk  architecture,  and  a  great  contrast  to  any 
in  Somersetshire,  there  being  iu  that  county 
scarcely  an  example  of  a  fine  tower  of  so  eaily  a 
period. 

There  is  one  effective  feature  especially  charac- 
ertistic  of  Somersetshire  towers,  scarcely  ever 
seen  elsewhere,  except  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Dorset.  I  allude  to  the  orna- 
mentally perforated  stone  louvres.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt  this  feature  arose  not  from  want  of 
good  oak  (for  Somersetshire  in  the  middle  ages 
plentcously  supplied  that),  but  from  the  abun- 
dance and  excellence  of  the  building  stones.  In 
the  Eastern  counties  such  specimens  of  pierced 
loin-res  scarcely  exist.  The  one  great  advantageis 
this  :  that  in"  Somersetshire  these  beautiful  old 
features  to  a  great  extent  remain,  whereas  the 
original  medieval  oak  loiuTCS  have  generally  dis- 
appeared, and  have  been  replaced  by  miserable 
makeshifts  scarcely  as  good-looking  as  a  Venetian 
bUnd.  It  would  really  be  better  (had  our 
climate  been  more  ge^nial)  to  have  had  no  louvres 
at  all  in  many  cases,  and  left  the  belfry  windows 
quite  open,  like  some  of  the  French   examples. 

Round  towers  are  certainly  peculiar  to  Norfolk 
and  Suti'olk,  and  there  are  few  instances  of  such 
in  other  counties.  The  reason  for  towers  of  this 
plan  is  pretty  evident,  as  freestone  quoins  were 
not  used,  andsoordinary  flint  could  wellbeworked 
in.  Another  recommendation,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  and  one  we  know  which  prevailed  in 
castles  and  fortifications  was  that  such  circular 
structures  were  equally  strong,  on  every  front, 
and  therefore  safer  from  assault  than  towers 
vrith  se^uare  angles.  In  troublous  times  the 
church  tower  might  not  unfrequcntly  have  been 
useful   as  a   temporary   fortress.     At  Somcrton, 
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in  Somersetshire,  and  its  neighboiu-hood  (as  at 
Ilchester  and  Westow  Bampfylde)  are  several 
examples  of  towers  octagonal  above  and  square 
at  base.  I  bave  heard  it  said  that  a  line  of 
towers  of  tbia  plan  can  be  ti-aced,  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  across 
Somersetshire  and  Dorset.  In  Norfolk  there 
are  several  iustances  of  octagonal  towers  which 
differ  from  those  in  Somersetshire,  as  they 
carry  the  same  plan  from  base  to  battle- 
ment without  change.  Barrington  Chm'ch, 
near  Taunton,  and  others,  are  examples  of 
towers  octagonal  from  the  base  upwards.  The  staii' 
turret  is  more  frecjuently  made  a  marked  feature 
in  Somerset  than  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  notice  only  the  exteriors  of 
the  Somerset  towers.  The  ground  stage  is  often 
vaulted  with  a  species  of  rich  fan  tracery  having 
a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  the  bells.  There  is  also  that  very 
characteristic  tower  arch  consisting  of  two 
slender  shafts  with  richly  cusped  panelling 
between  them  canded  all  roiuid  the  soffits  of  t  he 
arch.  Examples  of  such  are  nmnerou.s,  and  that 
at  Everereeeh  Church  is  a  veiy  good  and  bold 
one ;  the  same  feature  occurs  often  also  in 
other  arches  to  the  buildings.  In  the  groioid 
plan  of  the  churches  of  the  three  counties  I  am 
alluding  to,  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  decided 
parallel  or  contrast. 

The  Norfolk  Chui'ches  certainly  excel  in  their 
iineclerestoies,  which  though  of  no  greatheight  are 
treatedin  a  more  decorative  and  ambitious  manner 
than  in  Somersetshire,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  remarkable.  What  a  brilliant,  magnificently 
extended  range  of  clerestory  is  that  to  the 
majestic  Church  of  Walpole  St.  Peter's!  Here, 
as  in  other  churches,  the  bays  in  the  clerestory 
are  subdivided  so  as  to  give  double  the  number 
of  windows  to  the  aisles.  The  motive  of  such 
designs  seems  to  be  that  of  an  ornamentally 
perforated  stone-wall  with  glass  as  the  principal 
featui'e,  but  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  offend  the  eye.  It  was  here  that  our  Perijen- 
dicidar  architects  showed  such  abiUty,  and  so  it 
was  also  in  Domestic  Tudor  and  Elizabethan 
work,  where  we  find  the  same  thing,  although,  in 
the  latter,  transoms  were  more  extensively 
used.  How  much  superior  this  refinement  to 
the  crude  large  and  wide  lancet  windows  found 
in  Early  French  work  (so  different,  too,  to  our 
refined  Early  English)  !  The  finest  clerestories  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  seem  to  hare  been  built  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  as 
the  arches  are  generally  four-centred. 

A  few  of  the  Somersetshire  churches,  such  as 
Martock,  near  Yeovil,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton,  somewhat  resemble,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  clerestory  and  spandrils  over  nave 
arches  are  connected  together,  the  highly 
decorative  treatment  of  Long-  Melford  and 
Lavenham  Chni'ches,  Suffolk.  Here  canopied 
niches,  pilaster  -  like  small  buttresses,  and 
panelling  enrich  a  portion  of  the  work,  which  is 
freciuently  left  plain  even  in  late  and  elaborate 
Perpendicular  buildings.  There  is  a  character- 
istic featui'e  to  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  Somer- 
setshire churches  bordering  on  the  county  of 
Devon — the  peculiar  capitals  to  the  nave  arcade, 
late  work  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century.  Sculptui-ed  figures  of  angels,  either 
bearing  shields,  or  with  the  hands  folded  in 
prayer,  are  represented  at  each  cardinal  point  of 
the  capitals,  the  mouldings  ofwhich  are  generally 
rather  meagre. 

The  jjorch,  as  a  rule,  is  not,  in  Somersetshire, 
made  quite  such  a  feature  of,  as  in  the  Eastern 
counties.  The  ornamentation  which  the  Somer- 
setshire men  lavished  on  the  bell-chamber  stage 
and  battlements  of  their  fine  towers,  was  here 
expended  on  the  grand  porches  with  parvise  over 
or  in  the  elaboration  of  the  clerestory.  The 
principle  in  both  cases  is  defensible.  It  was  fit, 
for  symbolic  reasons,  that  the  entrances  to  God's 
House  should  be  richer  than  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  and,  moreover,  where  everyone  enter- 
ing could  see  it ;  and  this  was  a  usual  practice 
in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  in  the  Norman 
period. 

Again,  the  princiijle  on  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  Somersetshire  towers  was  made  so  rich, 
and  the  lower  plain  is  one  now  generally 
recognised. 

Even  in  the  small  village  churches  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  the  porch  and  parvise  over  is  often 
veryrich  in  de.sig-n.  Suchexamplesas  thePei-pen- 
dicular  porch  to  Terrington  St.  Clement's,  with 
the  great  diagonal  buttresses  elaborately  panelled 
and  crocketted,  or  the  south  porch  to  theChui-oh 


of  (St.  Nicholas'  Chapel)  King's  Lynn,  with  its 
series  of  niches,  cannot,  I  think,  be  equalled 
in  Somersetshire. 

But  perhaps  in  the  roofs  there  is  the  greatest 
difference.  The  hammer-beam  roofs,  whether 
with  one  or  two  tiers  of  hammer-beams  are 
appropriately  furnished  with  guardian  angels 
holding  either  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion,  or 
various  musical  instruments  to  join  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb,  or,  perhaps,  heraldic  shields-— 
these  are  foremost  among  the  glories  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Eastern  counties.  The  shafts  with 
caps  and  bases  can-ying  the  principals,  are  some- 
times canopied  niches  under  the  latter,  and  the 
arched  wall-pieces  on  braces  from  truss  to  truss, 
all  in  their  turn  add  to  the  majestic  effect.  Most 
of  them  were  evidently  coloured  originally.  The 
double  cornices  with  "strawberry-leaf  crestings, 
and  sometimes  two  tiers  of  angels  with  outspread 
wings  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  roofs. 

In  Somersetshire  I  scarcely  know  any  medi- 
feval  examples  of  hammer-beam  roofs,  and,  as  a 
nrle,  the  pitch  is  too  flat  to  admit  of  them. 
Instead,  we  find  the  tie-beam  constmotion  with 
aratherfiat  pitch,  often  very  decoratively  treated, 
as  at  Somerton,  Queen  Camel,  Everereeeh, 
Ditcheat,  Bruton,  and  many  other  examples, 
this  generally  occun-ing  where  there  is  a 
clerestory.  This  type  is  found  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  hammer- 
beam.  To  the  less  important  churches  of  Somer- 
set the  "cradle"  ceiling,  lath  and  plastered 
with  transverse  and  longitudinal  ribs,  having 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections,  is  another  type 
more  frequent  almost  than  the  last  named.  There 
is  another  beautiful  and  effective,  though  simple 
kind  of  roof  found  in  the  county.  I  allude  to  the 
open  ti-ussed  rafters,  with  semi-circular  arched 
braces  attached  to  each,  and  with  moulded 
purlins  or  ribs  running  longitudinally,  with 
bosses  at  intervals.  The  perspective  of  this  kind 
of  roof  is  very  good,  and  there  is  depth  of 
shadow  and  nivstery,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  a  cradle  ceiling,  where  one  appears 
to  see  the  whole  at  once.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  Somersetshire  ceilings  is  that 
occuring  to  the  aisles  (covered  externally  with 
lead).  In  these  instances  the  massive  purlins 
and  principals  are  richly  moulded  and  so  con- 
trived by  several  orders  of  mouldings,  that  there 
are  square  compartments  enriched  with  cuspings 
and  carvings,  &c.  The  churches  at  Bruton  and 
KUmersdon,  near  Radstock,  contain  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  ceiling,  that  at  Bruton 
retaining  some  of  the  ancient  coloui-ing,  and  in 
itseU  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  I  know  in 
Somersetshire.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  middle 
ages  this  county  was  a  wUd  one,  full  of  marsh 
and  morass,  and  having  large  forests.  The 
latter  have,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared,  and 
hence  our  forefathers  obtained  the  supply  of  fine 
oak  beams,  &c.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  also 
timber  was  abundant,  and  in  this  respect  these 
counties  appear  to  have  changed  less  than 
Somerset. 

The  rood-screens  and  parcloses  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  noted,  and  scarcely  any  other  counties 
in  England  have  .such  fine  examples  remaining, 
still  with  the  ancient  painted  panels.  Somer- 
setshire resembles  these  counties  in  still  retaining 
many  instances  of  rood-screens,  though  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  excel  it  in  that  respect.  Rood- 
lofts  in  Somersetshire  are  not  so  often  found,  but 
the  rood-stairs  .sometimes  are  made  structural 
featm-es  showing  externally,  as  at  Batcombe  and 
Portishead  Chm-ches. 

In  the  matter  of  carved  and  panelled  bench- 
ends  Somersetshire  has  as  many  good  examples 
as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Probably  some  of  the 
finest  brasses  in  England  are  those  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  King's  Lynn.  They  are  Fle- 
mish. It  is  butnatural  that,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Low  Countries,  the  eastern  coimties  of  Eng- 
land should  bear  off  the  palm  from  the  western 
where  the  brasses  are  not  so  remarkable. 

But  I  must  now  pause,  for  the  parallel  might 
be  continued  cii!  hijinitum  through  the  architec- 
tural wealth  of  the  middle  ages  and  their 
noble  bequests  to  us.  Altar-tombs,  monuments, 
sedilia,  Easter  sepulchres,  credences,  windows, 
doorways  all  might  be  compared.  AVith  respect 
to  windows  especially,  the  Flamboyant  character 
of  some  of  them  in  East  AngUa,  makes  a  general 
contrast  with  Somerset,  where  such  a  thing  is  a 
rarity.  I  have,  however,  simply  attempted  to 
o-ive  the  heads  of  this  interesting  subject,  time 
not  allowing  me  to  fully  work  it  out. 
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THE  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A,  on 
the  above  competition  was  made  on  the  6th 
nit.     The  following  are  extracts  therefrom : 

I  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  design  sent 
under  the  motto,  "Ai't  and  Science,"  as  I  tind  it 
very  much  in  advance  ui  nearly  aU  its  arrange- 
ments, departmental  and  otherwise,  of  any 
other.  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  two  premiums  of 
£7.5  each  be  awarded  to  the  designs  with  the 
mottoes,  "Omega,"  "  Let  Greenock  Flourish." 

As  you  have  asked  me  to  designate  the  6  sets  I 
consider  the  best,  I  add  in  the  following  order  three 
other  designs  with  mottoes,  "  Qui  Dit  Progres  Dit 
Labem',"  "  Ciconia,"  "M.  B." 

Should  the  Town  Council  adopt  my  suggestions, 
and  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
"Art  and  Science,"  there  are  some  points  in  which 
I  think  the  plan  may  be  improved,  and  I  would 
also  suggest  some  curtailment  of  the  raised  portion 
of  the  facades  or  quasi  towers,  which  would,  I 
think,  detract  (if  so  numerous  as  shown)  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  sky  outline  and  the  consequent 
dignity  of  the  building,  whUe  these  omissions  would 
also  effect  some  economy. 

In  making  the  above  selection  I  have  been  guided, 
as  I  have  already  said,  primarily,  by  the  general 
comparative  excellence  of  the  arrangements  in 
planning,  the  accommodation  given  to  the  several 
departments,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  entire  site  ; 
and  secondarily,  by  the  architectural  merits  of 
each  design.  To  effect  the  first  in  the  most  com- 
plete way,  it  obviously  follows  that  larger  and 
better  accommodationinvolves  greater  cube  contents 
and  consequently  greater  cost,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  in  due  proportion  to  the  architectm-al  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior,  some  designs  showing  plain 
and  others  more  omate  treatment,  some  having 
lofty  heU  towers  or  smaller  projections  above  the 
parapet  level  to  a  greater  degree  than  others,_  no 
doubt  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  more  im- 
posing and  pleasing  sky-line,  and  a  more  dignified 
effect  from  a  distance.  These  several  treatments 
affect,  of  course,  the  estimates,  and  in  considering 
these  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  increased  cost 
means,  therefore,  increased  advantages,  while,  in 
cai-iying  out  the  work,  it  is  of  course  optional 
with  the  Council  to  havethese increased  advantages 
or,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  cost,  to  curtail  or  do 
without  them.  In  the  instructions  to  architects,  it 
is  said  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  £80,000, 
though  this  is  not  made  imperative,  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  specially  told  to  utilise  the 
whole  of  the  space  available,  two  directions  which 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  one  with  the  other.  I 
venture  to  think  that  design  is  the  most  meritorious, 
which,  by  careful  study,  shows  how  the  whole  site 
may  be  utilised  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  I 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  this  consideration. 
I  subjoin  approximate  estimates  of  each  of  the 
above-named  6  designs,  founded  on  prices  for  work 
of  similar  sort  in  Greenock,  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Master  of  Works,  and  from  local  experience 
deemed  by  him  to  be  there  sufacient.  They  are, 
it  is  true,"lower  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  than  the 
prices  which,  I  believe,  the  same  work  would  cost 
in  London.  They  would  range  as  follows,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  merit  in  which  I  have  placed 
them: — 


Total 
Cost. 


I  Cost    ofNettfor 

Letable       the 

Accom-  Munici- 

moda-   pal  pur- 

tion.    I   poses. 


1.  Art  and  Science     ..I  £88,603:  £5,724  £82,879 

2.  Omega      64,559|  8,848      55,711 

3.  Let  Greenock  Flour-  _      ^„  „„o 

isli 73,138  6,155     66,983 

4.  Qui  dit  Progres  diti  J 

Labeur  ....      ..1  70,446,  12,6o3 

.5.  Ciconia     1  82,912  7,544 

G.  M.  B 70,090  6,164 


57,793 
75,368 
63,926 


At  London  prices,  I  think  the  cost  would  be— 


Total 
Cost. 


Cost  of  Nett  for 
Letable      the 

Accom- ;  Munici- 
moda-  pal  pm-- 
tion.    '    poses. 


1.  Art  and  Science      .. 

2.  Omega      \ 

3.  Let  Greenock  Flour- 1 

ish 

4.  Qui  dit  Progres  dit 

Labeur 

5.  Ciconia     

6.  M.B 


£101,168 
75,926 


91,606 
79,560 


98,773 
90,926 


The  following  report    from  Mr.   Scott,   the 
measurer,  on  the  probable  cost  of  the  six  com- 
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petitive  plans  has  since  been  submitted  to  a 
meeting'  of  the  To-mi  Council : — 

Having  had  the  reduced  list  of  competitive  plans 
for  proposed  new  Municipal  Buildings,  Greenock — 
consisting  of  six  designs  under  mottoes  "  Ai-t  and 
Science,"  "Omega,"  "Let  Greenock  Floui'ish," 
*' Qui  dit  Progi"es  dit  Labeui',"  "  Ciconia."  and 
"M.  B." — submitted  to  me,  by  intimation  of  date 
9th  ultimo,  received  from  your  Town  Clerk,  I  have 
now  the  honoui*  to  report  as  to  the  comparative 
probable  costs  of  same.  Having  carefully  examined 
the  several  designs,  and  observed  the  variety  of 
construction  shown  on  each — such  as  floors  and 
roofs,  some  showing  them  to  be  wholly  of  timber, 
others  of  concrete  and  iron,  and  these  of  different 
modes  of  construction,  besides  a  great  many  other 
differences — I  considered  that  I  could  only  arrive 
at  the  comparaiive  probable  cost  of  each  by  taking 
the  prevailing  mode  of  construction  and  applying 
it  to  all.  I  have  particularly  endeavoured  to 
interpret  the  drawings  with  regard  to  construction 
and  style  of  finishing  indicated  in  the  various  de- 
signs, and  hope  that  I  have  been  in  no  small 
measure  successfid  ;  although  these  can  be  brought 
out  when  the  architect  prepares  his  details.  The 
following  ai"e  a  few  of  the  particulars  upon  which 
my  calculations  arc  based,  viz. : — The  materials  in 
old  buildings  on  the  site  are  assumed  to  be  worth 
their  removal.  The  stones  are  rated  as  from  Giff- 
nock  Quarries,  Glasgow.  The  fronts  to  be  of 
polished  work,  as  shown  on  elevations  ;  also  the 
exposed  parts  of  back  walls  to  be  faced  with  polished 
ashlar,  and  the  openings  to  have  plain  dressings. 
The  basement  floors  to  be  covered  over  with  brick 
arching.  The  upper  floors  to  be  of  joistiug  and 
flooring,  excepting  over  shops  and  saloons,  which 
are  to  be  completely  cut  off  from  the  buildings 
above  by  thoroughly  fire-proof  floors.  The  roofs 
to  be  all  of  timber  and  slated ;  the  flat  or  platform 
roofs  to  be  covered  with-sheet-lead.  The  buildings 
to  be  finished  interaally  in  a  dignified  a  nd  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  cubic  space  available  for 
letting  is  in  floors  up  to  and  including  second  floor. 
I  estimate  the  comparatiie  probable  cost  of  the 
several  designs  at  the  sums  marked  against  their 
respective  mottoes  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Art  and  Science     . .         . .         . .     £78,679 

Omega         51,241 

Let  Greenock  Flouiish    . .         . .        57,345 
Qui  dit  Progr-es  ditLabeur        . .       62,480 

Ciconia        67,624 

M.  B 55,049 

I  add  an  absti-act  showing  the  probable  cost  of  the 
various  designs,  in  sections,  as  suggested  by  your 
Master  of  Works  :— 


The  Chaieman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  the  meeting  had  not  been  called  for  any 
legislative  pm-posc,  but  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  quantity  of  bricks  they  had  produced 
diu-ing  the  past  unfavourable  season.  It  had 
long  since  been  computed  that  60,000,000  of 
bricks  was  the  annual  consumption  of  the  London 
market ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons,  with  nothing 
operating  unseasonably  against  the  production, 
the  London  market  consumed  about  70,000,000. 
■^Oiat  they  wanted  to  know  was,  what  the  fall- 
ing off  had  been  during  the  past  season,  which 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  large  brick- 
fields, where  the  production  had  been  computed 
at  31,000,000,  there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
25  per  cent.  He  believed  the  general  opinion  of 
the  brickmakers  was  that  there  would  not  be  so 
large  a  profit  as  heretofore  owing  to  a  rai-iety 
of  causes — the  chief  cause,  of  course,  being  the 
weather.  The  consequence  was  that  he  believed 
the  diminution  of  production  was,  on  the  average, 
more  than  25  per  cent,  below  the  production  of 
an  ordinary  season . 

Mr.  Charles  Eichaedson,  of  VauxhaU,  said 
he  could  quite  confirm  from  experience  all  that 
the  chairman  had  stated,  for  last  year  he  had  30 
stools,  and  produced  25,000,000,  and  this  year 
they  had  9,000,000  less.  They  had  15  per  cent, 
of  shelves  of  ' '  inferiors ' '  more  than  during  any 
previous  season  he  had  yet  known.  There  had 
been,  no  doubt,  great  suffering  experienced  by 
the  men  in  consecjuence  of  the  amount  of  im- 
worthy  earth  ;  if  they  could  compute  with  toler- 
able aeciu'acy  the  amount  of  bricks  which  they 
had  made,  they  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
probable  supply  which  would  be  required  for  the 
season  of  1881.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
the  master's  present  should  put  down  on  paper 
their  estimated  production  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  their  actual  production,  now 
that  it  was  nearly  closed. 

This  ha\Tng  been  done. 

The  Chahtmax  said  that  the  figures  showed 
that  the  reduction  was  quite  25  per  cent,  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  minimimi  was  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  cases  it  was  43  and  J4  per  cent.,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  diminution  might  be  fixed 
at  33  and  34  per  cent.  ;  and  yet  he  might  say 
that  the  make  of  1878  was  nothing  like  the  make 


^  ^"J' Omega,  brenock  P™^<^^  Ciconia.    M.  B. 
S— I  FIourish|,2'^,_| 


Amount  of  Municipal  Buildings,  exclusive  of  \ 
the  parts  specified  below    . .  , .  ) 

Amount  of  basement  floor 

Amount  of  space  available  for  Letting . . 

Amount  of  small  towers,  domes,  mansards,  \ 
Flying  buttresses,  and  pediments    . .  ) 

Amount  of  maiu  or  clock  towers 

Amount  of  Statuary 

Amount  of  police  buildings 


Total 


£ 
42,460 
4,621 
4,919 

2,933 
7,000 
2,000 
14,746 


£ 
27,740 

1,962 
6,931 

2,500 
12,108 


78,679     51,241 


£ 
39,340 

5,491 

960 
1,500 

10,554 


£ 

39,431 

1,240 
10,430 

1,647 


£  £ 

37,651  j  36,489 

6,386  \  8,000 

477  ]  1,301 
2,700  I      — 

20,410  1  12,266 


57,845      62,480  [  67,624      55,049 


Mr.  Bany,  in  selecting  the  six  plans,  gave  the 
following  as  the  probable  cost  of  each  : — 

Art  and  Science  . .  . .     £88,603 

Omera  ,.  ..  ..       64,599 

Let  Greenock  Flourish  ..       73,138 

Qui  dit  Progres  dit  Labeur        . .       70,445 
Ciconia  . .  . .  . .       82,912 

M.  B.  . .  . .  . .       70,090 


THE  BIIICKM:ASTEE.S  of  LONDON  AND 
THE  HOME  COITNTIES. 

ALARGELT-ATTEXDED  meeting  of  the 
brickmasters  of  the  adjacent  coimties  who 
supply  the  metropolis  with  bricks,  was  held  on 
Thursday  week  at  the  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange, 
Borough,  S.E.  Mr.  ^Ufred  fl'agge,  managing 
director  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Co., 
Limited,  of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  presided. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
retrospect  of  the  session,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
putation of  the  loss  in  manufacture  caused  by 
the  unparalleled  deplorable  weather ;  to  discuss 
the  state  of  labour  for  the  ensuing  winter  and 
season's  make ;  and  the  prospects  of  trade. 
Amongst  the  masters  present  were  Mr.  Charles 
Eichardson,  Vauxhall :  Mr.  Looker,  Kingston; 
Mr.  Stroud,  Southall  and  Acton  ;  Mr.  Mintcr, 
Sittingboui-ne  ;  Mr.  L.  H.  Saunders,  St.  Helen's, 
Ryde,  I.W.  ;  and  Mr.  Loat,  Qapham. 


of  1877,  which  fell  far  short  of  the  make  of  1876. 
He  thought  that  with  the  price  of  32s.  during 
the  past  season  they  had  made  as  much  money 
as  they  wotdd  at  40s.  dui-ing  the  coming  year. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  was 
in  favour  of  forcing  up  prices.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  only  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs — (laughter  and  hear,  hear.) — and  in  their 
own  interest  they  ought  to  meet  the  interests  of 
the  builders  of  London,  who  were  their  best 
friends  and  customers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
there  was  another  C[uestion  which  was,  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  earth  would  be  carried 
over  until  next  year.  He  would  like  to  hear 
something  said  about  the  question  of  labour. 

Mr.  Eiai.VEDSOX  said,  the  question  of  wages 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  soon  as 
possible  .after  a  season  had  finished,  because 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  the  men 
immedi.ately  afterwards.  Last  March  a  meeting 
had  been  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  in 
regard  to  the  wages  question,  and,  at  that  time, 
it  was  thought  that  the  reduction  in  price  paid 
to  moulders  should  take  place  ;  but  an  objection 
was  made  that,  with  the  agreements  entered  into 
with  the  men,  nothing  could  then  be  done.  His 
opinion  was,  that  in  the  approaching  season,  the 
employers  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  6d. 
per  thousand  on  ■  the  moulding,  which  amounted 
to  2s.  per  thousjvnd  on  the  actual  production. 


In  Kent  and  other  places  the  wages  paid  to  the 
moidders  regulated  the  wages  paid  to  the  other 
employes.  If  they  did  not  come  to  a  couclusion 
on  the  subject  at  present  they  would  find  it 
impossible  to  do  so  when  the  season  commenced. 
He  thought  there  was  every  chance  of  their 
having  a  worse  season  next  year,  and  that  there 
should  be  reduction,  he  suggested. 

Mr.  LoA-T  (Clapham)  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Richard-son,  that  if  a  reduction  was  to  be  made, 
now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  Last  March,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  when 
70  or  SO  brickmasters  were  present,  it  was  thought 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  ;  but  the  great 
objection  to  making  it  was,  that  they  had  then 
made  theii'  contracts  with  their  men.  If  the 
masters  made  up  their  minds  they  could  carry 
the  reduction,  and  he  believed  the  men  would 
accept  it. 

The  Chaiehan  said,  if  the  meeting  expressed 
its  opinion  upon  the  subject,  without  binding 
themselves  to  a  resolution,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Steoud  said  he  fancied  that  the  proposal 
was  rather  premature,  seeing  that  they  were 
h,ardly  in  a  position  to  forecast  the  future.  They 
had  admitted  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  bricks  usually  made  in  a  season  had  been 
produced  this,  and  therefore  how  could  they 
reasonably  predict  that  the  coming  season  would 
be  a  bad  one?  He  did  not  quite  understand 
that  a  reduction  of  6d.  per  thousand  to  the 
moulders  would  represent  a  reduction  all  round 
of  2s.  per  thousand ;  indeed,  he  thought  that  it 
would  not  signify  more  than  a  reduction  of  Is. 
per  thousand. 

Mr.  LooKEE  thought  that  the  moulders  were 
paid  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  obtained 
for  bricks.  If  the  weather  had  been  fine  during 
the  past  season,  the  men  would  have  done  very 
well.  He  begged  to  move  : — "  That  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  not  less 
than  6d.  per  thousand  for  moulding  should  be 
made." 

Mr.  Loat  seconded  the  motion.  He  paid  as 
much  as  6s.  3d.  and  6s.  9d.  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Mdctee  thought  the  proposal  premature. 
The  men  during  the  past  season  had  had  a  severe 
time  of  it.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  a 
moulder  when  you  wanted  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  next  season  were  a  good  one, the  moulders 
would  not  take  4s.  2d.,  because  they  coidd  com- 
mand 4s.  Sd.  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CoiiPTON  said  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  were  all  in  the  wash  and  not  in  the  Tnfll 
upon  this  subject.  (Laughter.)  First  of  all, 
they  should  have  a  maximimi  price  for  moulding 
He  had  been  paying  5s.  8d.,  but  you  could  no' 
take  6d.  off  a  man  who  was  receiving  only  4s.  3d 
(Heal',  hear,  and  laughter.) 

On  a  division,  the  proposal  in  favour  of  a  re- 
duction was  carried  by  23  to  7  votes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated 
the  business. 


CHIPS. 

The  comer-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  school- 
chapel  were  laid  at  Blackburn  on  Saturday  last. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
mil  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Mr. 
Miles  Aspinall,  of  Blackburn,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Higson  and  Sons,  of  Blackburn,  are  the 
builders. 

AYith  reference  to  a  "Chip"  in  our  last  issue 
respecting  the  new  east  window  in  the  Catholic  Apos- 
toUc  Chui'ch  at  Islington,  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Son,  of 
Newgate-street,  asks  us  to  add  that  these  windows 
were  altogether  designed,  painted,  and  completed 
h!/ them,  on  their  own  premises ;  and  that  though 
most  of  the  glass  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  some 
of  it  was  bought  at  Messrs.  Powell  and  Co. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Elland,  near  Halifax, 
was  reopened  on  Thui'sday  in  last  week,  after 
alterations  and  decoration  of  the  organ  front, 
orchestra,  gallery,  pulpit,  and  ceiling  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Furness,  of  Elland ;  and  the  organ  has  been  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Messrs.  Connacher,  of  Huddeie- 
field. 

The  surveyorship  of  Ovenden  Local  Board  has 
been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  3b. 
Fcamley. 

The  church  of  St.  Cattwy,  at  Cwmcaiwan,  was 
reopcued  after  restoration  last  week.  Mi'.  Morgan, 
of  Dingestow,  was  the  contractor. 

The  pulsometer  has  again  been  awarded  a  silver 
mediil  (inaking  in  all  two  gold  and  five  silver  medals 
awarded  to  the  Pulsometer  Engineering  Company 
in  Europe)  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  Hoyal 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society,  held  4th  to  Sth  September. 
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OurLithographic  Illustrations 
— »♦♦ — 

MEMOBIAL  Br.A.?S  TO  THE  LATE  SIR  GILBEET  SCOTT. 

"We  have  already  on  several  occasions  alluded  to 
tlie  intended  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  K.A.,  iu  connection  with  which  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Chapter  House  of  AYest- 
minster  Abbey  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in  the 
chaii')  last  year,  soon  after  Sii-  Gilbert's  death. 
It  was  then  determined  to  erect  a  memorial 
brass  over  the  grave  iu  the  Abbey,  and  found  an 
art  teachership  iu  conjunction  with  the  work- 
men's classes  of  the  Royal  Architectm-al  Museum, 
an  institution  of  which  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  treasurer  and  founder. 
With  regard  to  the  brass,  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  kindly  imdertook  to  prepare  a  de- 
sign and  superintend  its  execution  free  of  charge, 
as  Ms  gift  to  the  memorial,  and  to-day  we  are 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a  photo- 
lithographic reproduction  of  Mr.  Street's  draw- 
ing. The  beauty  and  appropriate  character  of 
the  design  cannot  but  secure  admiration,  and  the 
Scott  Memorial  Committee  at  once  determined 
upon  its  execution,  the  approving  consent  of  Sir 
Gilbert's  family,  as  well  as  that  of  Dean 
Stanley,  having  b^en  obtained.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Barkentin  and  Krall,  of  291,  Kegent's- 
street,  has  been  accepted  for  the  brass,  which  is 
to  be  of  a  specially  hard  alloy,  the  engraved 
parts  being  very  deeply  cut,  and  not  filled  with 
any  enamel  or  mastic.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Brindley  has  also  been  accepted 
for  the  execution  of  the  marble  slab.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  sent  us  by  Mr.  Street :  — 
"The  ci'oss  and  border  round  it,  the  shields  and 
inscription,  are  all  to  be  brass,  let  into  a  slab  of 
marble,  which  will  have  a  carved  border  all 
round  its  outer  edge.  The  inscription  wUl  be 
similar  to  that  whi<>h  the  coffin  bore.  The  cross 
has  an  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre  and  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  ends  of  the  arms. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  represented  at  work  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  border 
will  be  a  painter,  a  stonecutter,  a  smith,  and  a 
carpenter.  The  figures  at  the  base  are  those  of 
St.  George  and  of  St.  Thomas,  the  patron  of 
architects.  One  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Sir 
Gilbert's  family  and  the  other  the  emblems  of 
his  trade."  With  regard  to  the  Art  Workman's 
Teachersliip,  it  has  been  deteimined,  first,  to 
obtain  all  the  promised  subscriptions  not  yet  paid 


in,  and  then,  with  other  sums  which  may  be 
seciu-ed  for  the  purpose,  arrange  a  scheme  to  the 
best  advantage  as  funds  may  allow.  Rather 
more  than  £900  has  been  either  subscribed  or 
promised,  and  the  brass  monument  will  cost 
about  half  that  sum.  All  those  williiig  to  help 
should  address  themselves  to  the  hon.  sec,  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  at  the  Museum,  18,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster. 

CITY   OF  LONDON    SCHOOL. — DESIGN    "  L." 

Design  "L"  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
submitted,  and  throughout  the  exhibition  of  the 
plans  it  attracted  sonie  attention,  and  especially 
was  it  noticed  as  having  secured  the  "highly 
commended"  ticket  of  the  school  committee.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  the  name  of  the  author  of 
this  design,  though  most  of  the  others  were 
freely  spoken  off.  The  resemblance  of  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  style  of  the  Heralds'  College  was  ob- 
served, and  the  good  i)lanning  of  the  plans  was 
noted.  Having  thus  secured  some  notoriety,  we 
thought  the  design  would  be  worthy  of  illustra- 
tion, and,  therefore,  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
authors,  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson,  architects, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  place  the  view  and 
plan  before  our  readers.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  design  was  £49,500,  and  the  materials  pro- 
posed were  white  Suffolk  bricks  for  the  elevation 
next  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  remaining  frontages 
being  faced  withbrowu  Portland  or  Box  Ground 
Bath  stone.  The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  Welsh 
gi-een  slating.  The  other  conspicuous  design, 
which  also  was  "highly  commended,"  was 
"Move,"  having  a  well-designed  elevation, 
but  with  a  better  plan  than  architectural  treat- 
ment, as  we  before  observed  when  reviewing  the 
whole  series.  For  planning  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  any  design  submitted  was  more  worthy 
of  selection.  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  of  Great 
Ormond-street,  was  the  author. 

st.   eaetholomew's    cuukcn,    aemley,   leeds — 

noeth-west  view. 
OuE  illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  E.A.  exhibition,  and  repre- 
sents the  new  church  as  it  wUl  appear  when  the 
porches  and  west  turrets  are  added,  these  features 
as  also  the  large  central  tower  being  left  at 
present  unfinished  for  want  of  funds.  The 
church  is  a  large  crucifoi-m  structure,  designed 
in  pure  Yorkshire  First  Pointed  architecture,  and 
comprises  a  nave  and  aisles  six  bays  long,  with 
a  large  central  tower  and  transepts,  the  building 
terminating  at  the  east  end  with  a  seven-sided 
apse.  The  total  internal  length  of  the  chm-ch 
is  lo7ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  nave  floor  up 
to  ridge  of  roof  73ft.;  the  clear  width  of  the  nave 
being  30ft.  The  outside  of  the  building  is 
entirely  of  local  sandstone,  wHle  the  interior  is 
constructed  and  lined  with  Ancaster  stcue.  The 
inside  of  the  west  end  of  the  chm-ch  is  arcaded 
between  the  window-lights,  and  undemeath  the 
sill  comes  a  richly  moulded  wall  arcade  returned 
on  the  west  responds  of  the  nave  arcade.  This 
wall  arcade  forms  an  excellent  background  for 
the  costly  marble  font  which  stands  at  the  west 
end,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  raised  upon 
three  steps,  the  lowest  one  being  carried  across 
the  church  between  the  responds.  The  central 
tower,  apse,  and  aisles  are  vaulted,  the  nave  and 
transepts  having  open  timber  tie-beam  coved 
roofs,  and  the  porches,  when  completed,  will  also 
be  vaulted.  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  F.E.I. B.A.,  of 
12  South-parade,  Leeds,  andMr.  Joseph  Athron, 
of  Leeds,  are  joint  architects. 

NEW    G.1LLEKT    AND    OEGAN     CASE -ST.    EAETHOLO- 
IIEW'S  CHTECn,  AEJILET,  LEEDS. 

Tiiis  organ,  of  sixty  stops,  was  originally  built 
by  M.  Schultze,  the  celebrated  organ  builder,  of 
Stuttgart,  for  Mr.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Leeds 
and  about  two  years  ago  was  purchased  for  St 
Peter's  Church,  Harrogate,  but  being  found  too 
large  for  that  building  it  has  been  secured  for 
the"  new  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Armley, 
Leeds,  and  is  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs. 
Brindley  and  Foster,  of  Sheffield,  who  are  also 
adding  a  32ft.  stop.  The  size  of  the  organ  has 
necessitated  the  erection  of  a  gallery,  in  order  to 
economise  the  floor-space.  A  double  arcade  of 
clustered  shafts  i-uns  across,  between  the  tower- 
piers,  and  is  groined  between  in  stone,  the  rest 
of  the  ceiling  being  coved  aud  panelled  in  wood. 
A  library  is'formed  underneath  the  gallery  for 
music,  w'ith  rich  traoeried  and  panelled  screen- 
work,  and  the  arch  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  is 
fUled  with  an  open  traceried  screen — whUe  a  new 


engine-room  has  been  built  outside  the  church. 
The  organ  case  will  be  entirely  new,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  screenwork,  is  being  executed 
in  American  walnut,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pearson,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  stonework  by  Mes.srs.  Frankland 
and  Son,  of  Armley,  while  the  blowing  apparatus 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  AVm.  Dawes.  The 
instrument  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  toned 
ones  in  the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  due  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  Mr.  H.  W.  Eyres,  of  London,  that 
it  was  secured,  and  at  whose  expense  the  entire 
works  are  being  carried  out.  Mr.  Henry 
Walker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Athron, 
of  Leeds,  are  joint  architects. 

EESIDENCE,    KEMNAL-EOAD,    CHISLEHTJEST-COMMON. 

This  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr. 
Da^ddJ.Chattell,of  29a,  Lincoln's-iun -fields, and 
Chislehurst,  Kent,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Lethbridge,  ar- 
chitect, of  7,  Draper's-gardens,  Throgmorton- 
avenue,  E.C.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  the 
mullious,  transoms,  and  heads  of  windows  of 
moulded  Doulting  stone,  the  cornices,  plinths, 
&c.,  of  moulded  red  brick,  and  the  panels  of 
carved  red  brick.  The  screen  in  hall  and  windows 
of  porch  and  staircase,  and  upper  portions  of 
windows  of  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  library, 
and  principal  bedrooms,  are  glazed  with  stained- 
glass  in  leaded  Bghts,  the  other  windows  being 
glazed  with  plate-glass.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  with  red  terra-cotta  ridges 
and  terminals.  The  haU,  and  the  borders  of  the 
reception-rooms  are  laid  with  parqueterie.  The 
porch  and  entrance-hall  are  to  be  laid  with 
tesselated  pavement.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  sanitaiy  arrangements,  both  as  regards 
drainage  and  water  supply,  a  separate  seiwice 
being  provided  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
house  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  hall,  draw- 
ing-room, and  library,  communicating  by  sliding- 
doors,  and  dining-room,  lavatory,  cloak-room, 
andw.c,  servants' -hall,  sei-ving-pantry,  china- 
closet,  and  usual  domestic  offices.  In  the  base- 
ment, ample  cellar  accommodation  is  provided. 
The  upper  floors  are  approached  by  two  stair- 
cases, the  principal  one  being  constructed  of 
pitch-pine  and  polished  oak,  and  comprise  seven 
good  bed-chambers,  day  and  night  nurseries, 
bath-room,  and  two  dressing-rooms,  box-room, 
w.c,  and  linen  closets.  The  mantel-pieces  are 
to  be  of  poUshed  wood.  The  house  has  been 
planned  with  the  view  of  adding,  at  a  future 
time,  biUiard-room,  with  bedrooms  over,  and 
conservatoiy,  thus  completing  the  original  plan. 
The  house  occupies  an  attractive  and  well- 
timbered  site,  commanding  extensive  views.  The 
works  are  now  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Low-e,  builder,  of  No.  1,  Lower  Camden, 
Chislehurst. 

THE  SELECTED  DESIGN  FOE  THE  IPSWICH  EOST- OFFICE. 

To-DAY  we  give  a  view,  with  plans,  of  the  chosen 
design  for  the  New  Post-Office  at  Ipswich.  It 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  who,  on  the 
score  that  none  of  the  designs  submitted  could 
be  built  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  the  competition 
conditions,  chose  that  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
really  the  best  and  most  suitable  design  froman 
architectural  point  of  view,  the  plans  having 
been  provided  to  the  competitors.  The  contest 
really  was  for  elevations,  as  the  plans  had  already 
been  determined  upon.  Mr.  John  Johnson  is  the 
architect,  and  tenders  are  now  being  obtained 
for  the  execution  of  the  work.  We  have  before 
critically  remarked  upon  this  design,  whenreview- 
ing  the  whole  set  sent  in  at  the  time  of  the  compe- 
tition. The  frontportionofthebuildingisdevoted 
to  post-office  purposes,  the  rear  to  general  offices, 
a  portion  being  already  let  for  School  Board 
offices.  In-the'basement  are  the  letter-carriers 
and  the  clerks'  kitchen,  store-rooms,  battery 
and  Unesman's  rooms,  and  the  necessary  coal- 
cellars  and  heating  chamber.  The  warming 
apparatus  wiUbe  fixed  by  the  post-office  authori- 
ties. The  plans  fully  explain  the  arrangements 
of  upper  floors.  Tlie  exteriur  will  be  executed 
in  selected  Ancaster  stone,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  figui-es  over  the  portico  may  be  executed. 
Electricity,  Steam,  Commerce,  Navigation,  &c_., 
would  aft'ord  symbolical  subjects;  statues  to  Sir 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
would  also  be  appropriate. 


Plans  for  a  new  Congregational  church  and  lec- 
ture-hall at  Balham  have  been  finally  approved  by 
a  building  committee,  and  the  lectm-e-hall  wiU  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 


The  Building  Rews   S^p  12.1^79 


S*  Bai'tholomeu  »  Chui  eh,  Armlej  ,  Leeds 


Sept,  12,  1879. 
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THE    "BUILDING  NEVS "    DESIGNING 
CLUB. 

"ITT^E  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  make  our 
*  T  award  as  complete  as  could  be  •wished, 
several  t'ompetitors  not  having-  responded  to  our 
notice  last  week,  asking-  them  to  send  in  their 
names  and  addresses.  This  however,  in  no  way 
affects  :he  prize  winners,  who  are  as  follow  : — 

1st  prise   £10  10s.  "Sin  a  Circle,"  Walter  Shaw,  37, 

Alfred-street,  Xorthampton. 
2nd     ,,     £5     5s.     "Motto  J.,"    J.    C.  Harris,  "I, 

Warwick  -  street,      Eccleston- 

square,  S.W. 
3rd     ,,    £3    3s.     "  Triangle   in    a    Circle,"    L. 

Barlow,   3,  Parkfield-terrace, 

Lancaster. 
The  following  six  competitors  are  liigldy  com- 
mendtd:  — 

"Noah,"  Geo.  W.  Miller,  Windsor. 
"Omega." 

"  J'Espere,"  Arthur  Marshall,  Northampton. 
*'Be  to  its  Merits,  *tc.,"  A.  Broad,  Croydon. 
*'  Sunflower,"  Arthur  H.  Byrd,  High  Wycombe. 
"Yesram,"  H.  W.  Moore,  32,  Hill-street,  Rut- 
land-gate. 

We  depart  from  our  practice  in  previous  com- 
petitions by  mentioning  the  names  of  six  more 
competitors,  whose  efforts,  though  not  sufficing 
to  rank  their  designs  with  those  "  highly  com- 
mended" above,  have  yet  been  characterised  by 
sufficient  merit  to  deserve  some  notice.  Some  of 
these  have  fallen  off  towards  the  end  of  the  com- 
petition, who  might  otherwise  have  obtained  a 
much  higher  position,  while  others,  by  persistent 
effort  to  the  last,  have  maintained  their  place, 
and  have,  moreover,  manifested  signs  of  im- 
provement, which  ought  to  be  sufficient  reward 
for  the  pains  taken. 

"  Mechlin,"  J.  W.  Simpson,  Brighton. 
"  Colorado  Beetle,"  G.  S.  Packer,  Southport. 
"East  Aiiglian,"  A.  L.  Bradbeer,  Lowestoft. 
"  Omnia  A'incit  Labor." 
"Josepluis  Orangeblossom." 

"Curiose,"   F.   M.   Eisbee,   7S,   Abingdon-street, 
Northampton. 


N^EW  BUILDINGS  AT  "n"ELLING- 
BOROUGH. 

"IVTUMEEOLTS  new  buildings  have  been 
Ji.^  erected  recently  at  Wellingborough.  In 
a  few  weeks  new  and  commodious  banks  -will  be 
opened  in  Market -street.  That  of  the  North- 
amptonshire LTnion  Bank  was  commenced  first 
in  Eebruary,  1S77,  Messrs.  Green  and  Hull 
imdertaking  to  carrv  out  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Edward  Shai-man,  of  Wellingborough,  for  a  sum 
of  about  £4,000.  Some  difficulty  was  originally 
experienced  owing  to  the  treacherous  founda- 
tions, but  the  work  has  since  that  period  been 
carried  on  satisfactorily  and  uninterruptedly. 
The  biiUding  is  Gothic  in  design,  rather  freely 
treated.  The  facade  is  45ft.  long,  and  from  the 
pavement  totheparapetmeasuresSSft.  Thefrontis 
broken  up  into  iive  bays,  and  there  are  public  and 
private  entrances  and  three  windows  in  the 
bank.  The  piers  are  carried  on  tooled  red  Aber- 
deen granite  bases  with  rubbed  and  moulded 
red  Mansfield  bands.  The  window  sills 
are  foi-med  of  tooled  grey  Aberdeen 
granite  ;  and  the  columns  to  the  windows 
and  doors  are  polished.  The  caps  to  all  the 
columns  are  of  Bath  stone,  carved  and  moulded, 
the  frieze  being  alternate  Duston  and  Ketton 
V  shaped.  On  the  top  of  the  parapet  there  ia  a 
carved  stone  phoenix,  about  6ft.  -n-ide  and  .5ft. 
high.  Tlie  roof  is  a  high-pitched  one,  and 
covered  with  green  slates,  surmounted  by  Mac- 
farlane's  ornamental  cast-iron  cresting,  which 
is  continued  doivn  the  hips.  The  Bath  stone 
for  the  parapet,  cornices,  strings,  labels,  and 
dressings  is  from  the  Westwood  quarries,  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  KandaU,  Saunders,  and  Co. 
Various  alterations  and  additions  to  the  original 
plan  have  involved  an  increased  expenditure, 
which  wUl  bring  the  total  cost  up  to  nearlv 
£5,000.  Mr.  H.  H.  Packer  has  been  the  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  Northamptonshire  Banking 
Company  also  began  to  erect  new  premises  in 
June,  1877,  from  plansbv  the  same  architect.  The 
contract  of  Mr.  ^Y.  H.  Henson,  of  Finedon,  was 
accepted  for  the  work,  which  he  has  carried  out  at 
a  total  cost  of  nearlv  £G,000.  The  facade  is  about 
50ft.  high  and  4  7ft.'  long.  Tlie  base's  are  formed 
of  Aberdeen  grey  granite,  immediately  above 
being  a  heavy-moulded  sUl  course  in  Derbyshire 
stone.  The  piers — which  support  caps  of  Bath 
stone— are  of  red  Mansfield.  The  window  head.s 
and  corbel  stones  throughout  arc  executed  in  red 


Ketton.  The  general  faeework  of  the  bank  is  of 
Derbyshii-e  stone,  i»lieved  -with  jambs,  arches, 
and  string-course  of  Bath.  The  strong  door  and 
safe  are  by  Chubb  and  Son.  There  is  a  similar 
strong  room  in  the  basement  fitted  up  in  like 
manner.  The  whole  of  the  stone  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  H.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
wood-carving  by  Mr.  Ban-field,  of  Leicester. 

A  new  office  has  been  erected  by  the  Gas 
Company,  in  Cheese-lane.  It  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  was  buUt  fi-om  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  Sharman  by  Messrs.  Han-is  and 
Morris,  of  WeUingborough,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,500  or  £1,600. — The  work  in  connection  with 
the  new  Second  Grade  Grammar  School,  at 
Wellingborough,  has  also  been  commenced.  Mr. 
W.  Talbot  Brown  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
Watkin,  of  Northampton,  the  builder,  the  con- 
tract being  just  over  £4,500.  In  length  the 
building  will  measure  115ft.,  and  in  height 
about  40ft. — The  new  Company  Coffee-house,  in 
Queen-street,  is  now  well  nigh  complete.  There 
is  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  40ft.  by  20ft., 
and  an  apartment  above  of  the  same  dimensions 
for  biUiards  and  other  amusements.  Mr.  Hen- 
son,  of  Finedon,  is  building  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Bro-wn.  A  vUla  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style  has  also  been  erected  in 
Hatton  Park  for  Mr.  B.  Brown.  The  design  is 
by  that  gentleman's  son,  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown ; 
Mr.  J.  Beddington,  of  WeUingborough,  being 
the  builder. — The  same  architect  is  putting  up  a 
new  and  handsome  -villain  Queen-street,  for  Mr. 
E.  Blott. — A  large  bUliard-room  is  also  being 
erected  in  connection  with  the  most  important 
Wellingborough  hotel,  "The  Hind";  and  the 
front  of  the  building  is  also  undergoing  restora- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Sharman. 


THE  QUEENSTOWN  DEEP  WATER 
QUAY. 

The  commencement  of  an  important  engineer- 
ing work  was  made  at  Queensto-wn  last  week, 
by  lowering  into  position  the  first  concrete  block 
of  the  new  deep-water  cjuay.  The  quay  -will  be 
600  feet  long,  and  40ft.  wide,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  constructing  it  is  £30,000.  The  floating 
sheers,  -with  the  machinery  for  lifting  the 
concrete  blocks  was  supplied  to  the  contractor 
for  the  building  of  the  quay — Mr.  J.  Delany,  of 
Cork — by  Messrs  Charles  Powis,  Carter,  and 
Morris,  of  MiUwall  Pier,  London.  The  hull  is 
100  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  9  feet  10  inches  deep 
fore,  and  13  feet  10  inches  aft.  The  sheer  legs 
are  fixed  at  the  fore  end,  together  -with  a  pair  of 
powerful  pulley  blocks  and  chains  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  massive  blocks  of  concrete, 
about  140  of  which  will  be  altogether  required, 
and  which  are  rectangular,  being  20  feet  in  depth 
S  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  12  feet  frontage  each, 
weighing  close  on  120  tons.  At  the  after  end  of 
the  huU  is  constructed  six  water  tanks  capable 
of  holding  150  tons  of  water,  to  act  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  block.  To  these  tanks,  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  is  connected,  so  that  they  can  be 
filled  when  raising  the  block,  and  emptied  when 
lowering  it,  and  by  this  means  the  hull  can,  at 
all  times,  be  kept  oq  an  even  keel.  The  machi- 
nery consists  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  and  a  pair 
of  eight  horse-power  horizontal  engines,  con- 
nected by  geai-ing  to  two  drums,  each  seven  feet 
long  by  four  feet  diameter,  and  string  chains 
pass  over  two  powerful  pulley  blocks,  which  are 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sheer  legs,  the 
lower  pulley  blocks  being  fitted  to  massive  forged 
beams,  the  ends  of  which  are  slotted  out  to 
receive  the  lifting  bars,  and  by  this  means  the 
huge  block  is  suspended  from  four  points  and 
kept  perfectly  level.  The  engines  di-ive  a  pair 
of  screw  propellers,  which  considerably  assist  in 
working  the  sheers  into  position. 


"O'ELL  AND  RWER  WATER. 

IN  Dr.  Wallace's  lectures  on  water  supply, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  City  of 
Gla-sgow,  a  few  facts  are  brought  forward  re- 
specting springs  and  wells  that  possess  some 
interest  to  the  sanitarian.  In  speaking  of  London, 
he  refers  to  the  abundance  of  water  found  in  the 
grcensand  strata,  which  can  be  procured  by  bor- 
ing through  the  chalk,  and  that  is  used  by  the 
London  brewers.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  he 
says,  "that  London  stout  is  made  with  Thames 
water,  but  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  and  is 


never  likely  to  be  so  long  as  water  from  the 
springs  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity."  Deep 
wells  do  not  necessarily  give  pure  water,  even  if 
surface-drainage isexcludedfromthem.  Heshows 
that  sewage  matter  infiltrates  into  the  wells  -with- 
out undergoing  oxidation,  giving  rise  to  enteric 
fever.  Dr.  Wallace  observes  that  of  the  many 
himdreds  of  well  waters  he  has  analysed,  fully  a 
half  have  been  contaminated  -with  sewage  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  should  be  used  at  all.  These  waters 
are  generally  colourless,  bright,  and  cool ;  hence 
their  danger  to  the  unsuspecting.  The  author 
observes,  with  some  force  and  irony,  "  it  is  not 
therefore  siu-prising  that  coimtry  folks,  who 
probably  have  used  such  water  aU  their  lives, 
and  whose  systems  have  become  habituated  to 
the  nitrates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  saline 
matters  held  in  solution,  should  be  un-ndUing  to 
give  up  the  use  of  their  wells,  especially  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  supply  by 
gra-vitation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
local  authority  of  a  village  or  country  district, 
to  use  sharp  coercive  measures,  and  to  peremp- 
torily close  such  weDs  as  are  certified  to  be 
dangerous  to  health."  As  regards  running 
water,  the  author  observes  that,  however  pol- 
luted by  sewage,  it  is  not  likely  to  generate  or 
propagate  disease,  nor  sensibly  aft'ect  the  salu- 
brity of  the  district.  We  have  ample  proof 
afforded,  both  from  experience  and  the  reports 
of  sanitary  inspections,  that  the  well,  as  a 
soiu-ce  of  supply,  must  always  be  open  to  sus- 
picion of  the  gravest  character,  especially  in 
town  districts.  In  the  country  they  are  open  to 
various  kinds  of  accidental  contamination,  surface 
as  well  as  underground.  Our  broad  flowing 
streams  and  rivers  are  not  exempt  from  the  same 
sources  of  pollution,  but  they  are  to  a  large 
extent  self-purifying ;  hence  the  value  of  a  river 
source  when  duly  protected. 


THE  DECAY  OF  GRANITE. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  on  the  alleged  un- 
suitabUity  of  granite  has  appeared  in  the 
7'i)iies,  one  -writer  fearing  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspar  in  the  granite  by  atmospheric 
action  renders  that  material  unfit  for  use  in  the 
new  Eddystone  lighthouse.  In  our  opinion — 
confirmed,  we  notice,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cherry, 
F.G.S. — this  is  an  error.  Mr.  Cherry  remarks : 
— "The  conditions  under  which  felspar  decom- 
poses into  china  clay  are  altogether  dift'erent 
from  those  under  which  granite  buildings  and 
monuments  exist.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  never  has  the  felspar  in  a 
granite  building  been  decomposed  by  atmo- 
spheric action.  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  been 
slightly  woi-u  by  time,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
decomposition  in  its  abounding  felspar.  Any 
one  who  has  examined  the  poi-phyritic  granite  of 
the  Land's  End  will  remember  that  the  crystals 
of  feUpar  are  less  acted  upon  by  air  and  water 
than  the  other  constituents.  London  readers 
may  see  a  granite  of  this  kind  in  the  obelisk  at 
the  bottom  of  Fleet-street.  The  fear  of  the 
decay  of  the  granite  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is 
quite  chim&rical." 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  con- 
troversy is  the  follo-sving  letter  from  Messrs. 
John  Freeman  and  Son,  the  well-known  owners 
of  the  great  granite  quarries  at  Penrhyn  : — 

"  Granite  is  found  in  a  defective  state  in  the 
following  circiunstances ; — (1)  AVhere  the  rock 
lies  at  the  edge  of  the  granite  formation,  and  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  adjoining  stratimi,  and 
when  in  such  position  it  is  much  disordered  by 
metallic  veins ;  and  (2)  when  found  on  the  sur- 
face where  the  ci-ystallisation  of  the  rock  has 
never  been  perfectly  completed.  It  must  not  at 
all  be  inferred  that  all  granite  found  under  the 
above  conditions  is  defective ;  but,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  any  defect  in  quality  is  in- 
variably referable  to  one  of  them.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  granite  which  lies  at  the  edge  of  the 
foi-matiou,  and  which  is  in  contact  with  the  next 
stratiun,  is  more  or  less  disordered  ;  but  it  is 
frequently  quite  as  hard  a.s,  if  not  harder  than, 
in  the  centre  of  the  formation.  Much  granite  is 
also  found  above  the  surface  as  ijcrfect  in  its 
strurtiu-e  and  colour  as  any  quarry  stone.  We 
have  at  Kilniar,  near  our  Checsewring  quames, 
a  very  marked  example,  -n-here  for  upward.s 
of  a  mile  in  length  the  rocks  rise  from 
100ft.  to  250ft.  in  height,  and  range  from 
10  to  several  lumdred  tons  in  weight,  the 
quality  being  as  fine  and  the  crystallisation  as 
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perfect  as  in  any  quaiTv.  In  this  case  it  "^'ould 
appear  that  some  upheaval  has  occurred,  -wliich 
has  exposed  the  deeper  beds  of  rook,  and  Xatiu-e 
for  once  kindly  has  done  a  good  deal  of  quarry- 
ing for  us.  The  granite  which  ivas  used  in  the 
construction  of  Waterloo-bridge  iivas  evidently 
obtained  from  the  loose  boulders  which  were 
found  on  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall  at  a  time  when 
quarrying  was  not  even  in  its  infancy.  Much 
of  it  is  perhaps  about  as  bad  as  could  possibly 
be  found,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
which  has  been  used  in  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment from  the  same  districts.  We  have  heard 
that  when  the  late  eminent  civii  engineer,  Mr. 
Walker,  was  conferring  with  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  employment  of  granite  for 
the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover,  his  Grace  asked 
him  which  he  thought  the  more  durable — the 
Cornish  or  the  Scotch.  His  reply  was  that  the 
Cornish  would  probably  last  for  ever,  and  the 
Scotch,  it  might  be,  a  little  longer,  but  that  the 
Cornish  could  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities and  sizes  than  the  Scotch,  and  at  much 
less  price.  His  reply  was,  '  Well,  if  it  will  last 
for  ever,  I  think  it  is  quite  good  enough  for 
Dover  Pier.' " 


HANWELL    SEWAGE    DISPOSAL. 

AETEIJ  three  inquiries  by  officers  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  delay  and  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining how  to  dispose  of  their  sewage,  the 
Brentford  Kural  Sanitary  Authority  "decided 
some  six  weeks  ago  to  invite  engineers  to  send 
in  competitive  schemes  for  the  sewering  of 
Hanwell,  and  for  dealing  with  the  sewage- 
water  at  the  outfaU.  The  Eiver  Thames  Con- 
serv'ators  have,  it  appears,  served  the  Brentford 
Board  with  a  notice  to  discontinue  the  pollution 
of  the  Brent  with  the  Hanwell  sewage,  and  this 
is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks  hkely  to 
follow  on  the  smaller  towns  in  the  Thames 
VaDey.  In  response  to  an  advertisement  setting 
forth  their  desire  to  be  furnished  with  plans  on 
or  before  September  2nd,  no  less  than  twenty 
engineers  have  sent  in  schemes.  As  one  gentle- 
man has  prepared  three  alternative  designs,  and 
another  firm  two,  the  Eural  Sanitary  Authority 
have  twcnty-thi-ee  plans  before  them.  The  infor- 
mation vouchsafed  to  intending  competitors 
was  so  scanty  that  it  may  almost  be  set  down  as 
having  been  nil.  Indeed,  for  all  the  chief  par- 
ticulars they  were  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Sanitari/  liccord,  which  was  evidently  written  by 
a  strong  partisan  of  an  engineer  whose  plans  for 
a  previous  scheme  had  been  rather  roughly 
handled  by  the  Local  Govei-nment  Board.  The 
article  in  question  was  in  certain  particulars 
based  upon  erroneous  infonnation,  and  was  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  mislead.  The  following  is 
a  list  compOed  from  the  Muhlksex  Coimtij  Tium 
of  Saturday  last,  giving  the  names  of  the  com- 
petitors and  the  amount  of  their  estimates : — 


Name. 


Estimate. 


F.  Totness 

T.  Hennell    

W.  F.  EoweU 

G.  A.  Lundic,  I 

"  Sanatas"  

E.  W.  P.  Birch  and  G.  W. 

WUcocks 

Scott  and  Redgrave 

Huttou  and  Hutchins 

Monson 

Lundie,  II 

J.  H.  Swan   

"Phi"    

Lundie,  III 

H.  0.  Smith 

Euss  and  Mmns   

Grindle   

Gotto  and  Beesley    

G.  Eemington   

S.  and  Ellice  Clark 

"Esca" 

Donaldson  and  Davenhill,  I. 

Ditto,  II 

E.  Dudley 


£ 
14,154* 
12, soot 
12,060** 
10,891 
10,000 

10,000 
9,.506** 
9,480 
9,300 
8,945 
8,231 
8,115,  16s 
7,836 
7,716 
7,652 
7,094 
7,000 
6,900 
6,812 
6,315 
6,049 
5,955 
5,594 


It  will  be  observed  that  13  names  are  prefixed 
■with  the  letter  S,  while  10  names  are  preceded 
by  an  N.  This  is  to  signify  that  13  engineers 
take  the  sewage  to  the  southward  of  the  town. 


•  Includes  20  acres  of  land,     t  Includes  £3,000  for  land 
•*  Includes  land. 


and  10  have  selected  land  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sewage  to  the  noi-th,  which  can  only  properly 
be  commanded  by  means  of  pumping.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  reason 
which  can  have  induced  so  many  of  the 
competitors  to  declare  for  an  outfall  to 
the  north,  contrary  to  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  land,  and  to  the  natural  drainage 
of  the  Brent.  The  principal  cause  may,  per- 
haps, be  an  entirely  groundless  assertion  in  the 
article  which  was  made  the  mode  of  conveying 
instructions  to  competitors  that  land  could  only 
be  obtained  to  the  southward  at  a  ruinous  cost ; 
or  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  avowed  prefer- 
ence of  several  members  of  the  Board  for  a 
northern  site  for  the  sewage  works.  The  land 
to  the  northward  of  Hanwell  is  mainly  stiif  clay, 
and  two  Local  Government  inspectors  have 
pointed  out  the  imdoubted  superiority  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  of  certain  land  to  the  southward  of 
the  town,  which  can  be  commanded  by  gravita- 
tion. WTiatever  plan  may  be  selected  for  the 
first  and  second  premiiuns,  a  condition  of  the 
competition  is  that  the  award  of  the  first  pre- 
mium is  to  cari-y  with  it  the  execution  of  the 
work,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Boai-d  being  granted  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  appears 
to  prevail  respecting  the  rival  sites,  it  would 
certainly  be  advisable  that  the  Hanwell  authori- 
ties should  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  professional 
man  to  adjudicate  the  premiums.  They  have 
made  too  many  serious  blunders  already  in  deal- 
ing with  this  cjuestion,  and  it  is  quite  time  that 
the  Hanwell  sewage  works  were  completed. 


A  NEW  MITEE-CITTTEE. 

THE  accompanying  engraving  represents  an 
improved  mitre-cutter  recently  patented 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Fox,  of  Eockfall,  Conn.  Itseon- 
stiiiction  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  readily 
iinderstood  by  a  glance  at  the  engraving,  Fig.  1 . 
The  cutters,  which  are  made  of  the  finest  cast- 
steel,  are  secured  to  a  shde  that  moves  in  guides 
along  one  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  shde  is 
moved  by  a  pinion  placed  between  the  rack  on 
its  outer  side  and  a  rack  on  the  bed,  the  pinion 
being  provided  with  a  long  lever  by  which 
cutters  may  be  moved  in  either  direction 
with    force   sufficient    for    any   work   that  the 


tool  is  capable  of  doing.  L^'pon  the  bed,  Eig.  2, 
there  are  gauges  and  guide-marks  to  which  the 
work  is  adjusted.  At  each  end  of  the  bed  and 
near  the  path  of  the  knife  there  is  a  pivoted  sup- 
port for  the  end  of  the  piece  being  squared. 

The  tool  seems  superior  to  the  block  plane, 
says  tlie  Scioitifc  American,  as  it  will  do  the 
work  quicker  and  better.  It  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  squaring  across  the  end  of  the  grain  ; 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  the  piece  being  cut 
may  be  backed  up  by  another  piece  to  prevent 
shvei-ing.  The  tool  is  strong  and  weU-designed, 
and  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  wood- 
workers. 

-AJIBITRATIONS.* 

AECHITECTS  and  surveyors  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  arbi- 
trators, and  it  is,  therefore,  of  some  importance 
that  the  power  and  duties  of  that  function  should 


•  The  Practical  Arbitrator ;  being-  a  Treatise  for  the 
Use  of  Lay  Arbitrators,  &c.  By  CnAitLES  Jackson, 
Building   Surveyor  and  Arbitrator.     London:    Knight 


be  clearly  understood.  A  treatise  of  compendious 
form  has  just  been  published,  writ'.en  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jaekson,  building  surveyor  and  .trbitrator, 
in  which  the  duties  of  arbitrator  are  concisely 
explained  and  the  principles  of  the  Uw  of  evi- 
dence stated.  That  such  a  treatise  wfis  wanted 
may  be  inferred  from  the  niunber  of  -questions 
constantly  coining  to  us  from  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  upon  the  rules  tecessary 
to  be  observed.  Mr.  Jackson  has  apparently 
studied  and  sifted  some  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  law  of  arbitration,  and  has  presented  the  re- 
sults of  his  reading  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage derived  from  a  professional  experience.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  duty  of  the  arbitrator,  of 
which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
here.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  fre- 
quently the  parties  to  a  disagreement  appoint 
each  their  own  arbitrator,  in  which  case  the  ar- 
bitrators consider  themselves  agents  or  advocates 
of  their  ehents.  Tlie  author  observes,  "Where 
two  arbitrators  are  chosen,  one  by  each  party, 
they  frequently  consider  themselves  the  agent 
or  advocate  of  the  parties  appointing  them — a 
notion  which  ought  strongly  to  be  repudiated, 
as  each  arbitrator  has  the  same  obligations  upon 
him  as  if  he  were  the  sole  arbitrator  ;  and  as  they 
frequently  are  unable  to  agree,  and  have  to  leave 
the  decision  of  matters  to  an  umpire,  it,  there- 
fore, practically  amounts  to  the  appointment  of 
a  single  arbitrator."  In  matters  of  dispute 
arising  in  building  operations  between  lessor  and 
lessee,  or  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant,  it  is 
generally  the  custom  for  each  party  to  appoint 
his  own  arbitrator  to  settle  the  difference  between 
them,  but  in  many  instances  the  decision  of  the 
matter  has  to  be  referred  by  a  previous  arrange- 
ment to  a  third  party  or  an  umpii-o,  who  then 
really  performs  the  work  of  the  arbitrator  ;  and 
much  expense  and  circumlocution  might  be  saved 
by  both  parties  at  the  onset  agreeing  to  the 
selection  of  one  competent  and  dismterested 
indi\^dual.  The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the 
arbitrator  are  defined  with  clearness.  He  .should 
ascertain  the  powers  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
"submission,"  or  document  left  with  him,  con- 
ferring the  power.  These  vary  according  to  the 
reference  and  to  the  "  condition  precedent,  "such  as 
that  imder  the  Lands  and  EaUways  Clauses  Acts, 
1845.  It  is  a  condition  precedent,  for  example, 
that  before  two  arbitrators  proceed  they  shall 
appoint  an  imipire.  The  arbitrator  has  the 
appointment  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
which  he  can  revoke  within  reasonable  limits. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  incorrupt  and  impartial, 
and  may  be  liable  to  an  action  if  he  is  proved 
otherwise  ;  he  must  hear  the  statements  of  both 
sides  with  judicial  fairness,  and  be  careful  not 
to  take  statements  belund  the  back  of  the  other 
party.  The  acceptance  of  hospitality  of  either 
is  certainly  a  very  objectionable  and  imprudent 
conduct,  and  ex  parte  proceedings  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  An  arbitrator  is  considered 
'•to  be  judge  of  both  law  and  fact,"  says  the 
author,  though  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
observance  of  facts,  and  keen  deduction,  would 
be  more  desirable  functions  for  him  to  possess. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  arbitrator  can 
proceed  with  the  reference  even  if  one  party 
neglects  to  attend ;  and  he  has  power  to  call  for 
documents  in  the  posse.ssion  of  either  party.  In 
arbitrations  upon  builder's  work  the  arbitrator 
is  not  bound  to  view  the  premises,  and  it  is 
entirely  discretionary  with  him.  In  the  section 
treating  on  "witnesses"  we  have  a  few  rules  of 
importance  :  such,  for  instance,  that  each  party, 
as  a  rule,  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tion of  the  other  party's  witnesses;  and  that  it 
is  imprudent  for  an  arbitrator  to  take  the  ex- 
amination of  any  witness  behind  the  back  of  the 
opposite  side.  Sections  on  "  Oath,"  "  Duties  as 
to  Evidence,"  are  important.  The  order  of 
reference  leaves  it  optional  to  the  arbitrator 
whether  he  swear  the  witnesses  on  oath.  The 
appointment  of  umpire  is  discussed.  Both  arbi- 
trators must  agree  on  the  appointment,  and  he 
must  be  an  umpire  between  the  parties  to  the 
reference,  and  not  between  the  arbitrators.  His 
appointment  must  be  by  choice,  not  chance.  We 
know  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  select  a  gentle- 
man by  tossing,  or  other  mode  of  chance,  but  this 
is  improper,  unless  the  parties  assent  to  the  ap- 
pointment in  such  a  way.  An  umpu-e  has  the 
same  powers  and  duties  as  the  arbitrators  ;  he 
should  examine  witnesses  himself,  and  deal  with 
the  matter  as  if  it  were  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings ;  sometimes,  however,  to  save 
time,  he  sits  along  with  the  arbitrators  in  the 
first  instance.      It  is  necessary  for  the  arbitrator 
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to  announce  to  both  parties  when  he  considers  the 
case  closed,  so  that  he  may  proceed  to  make  his 
award.  It  is  equally  necessary,  however,  that  the 
case  he  not  closed  too  hastily,  or  without  giving 
either  party  due  notice  of  intention ;  and  the 
arhitrator  lias  power  to  reopen  the  case,  and 
receive  further  evidence,  on  the  application  of 
either  party,  or  without  it.  Section  X.  deals 
with  costs.  The  arbitrator  has  often,  by  the 
terms  of  submission,  to  determine  the  costs.  As 
to  his  own  fee,  he  should  not  name  the  amoimt 
of  it  in  the  award,  but  simply  direct  which 
party  is  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  award,  and  he 
shomd  not  give  up  his  award  till  liis  fee  is  paid, 
the  amoimt  of  which  he  usually  Luforms  the 
parties  of  previously.  Various  other  important 
rules  and  dircc'tions  are  given  in  subsequent 
chapters  of  Mr.  Jackson's  treatise,  touching  on 
"Awards,"  "Referring  back  Award  to  Arbi- 
trator, "  "  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Arbitrator, ' ' 
&c.  The  forms  of  appointment,  notices,  &c., 
are  useful  also.  Part  the  Second  deals  with  the 
law  of  evidence.  Three  rules  are  necessary  to 
.  be  kept  in  view.  These  are  stated  to  be  by 
Eoscoe.  1 .  That  the  evidence  be  confined  to  the 
issue;  2.  That  the  substance  of  the  issue  only 
need  be  proved ;  3.  That  the  bm-den  of  proof 
lies  on  the  party  asserting  an  affirmative  fact,  if 
it  be  unsupported  by  any  presumption  of  law. 
The  chapters  on  primaiy  and  secondary  evidence, 
admissions,  documentary  evidence,  contracts  and 
their  subject  matter,  illegal  contracts,  &c.,  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  student  in  this 
branch  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Jackson's  trea- 
tise has  a  very  coi^ious  and  complete  index,  and 
the  marginal  headings  to  the  various  sections 
render  the  .work  extremely  convenient  for  refer- 
ence. We  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a 
very  necessary  handbook  for  the  use  of  lay 
arbitrators. 


A    \T:SIT    TO    THE    GREAT    WALL    OF 
CHINA. 

THE  Great  WaU  of  China  is  described  in  a 
letter  to  the  Xcw  Tor/:  Scrald  by  one  of 
those  who  visited  the  shore  end  of  this  stupendous 
mur.al  barrier  in  company  with  ex-President 
Grant  and  party,  in  June  last.  He  explains 
that  the  General  was  informed  that  the  Great 
Wall  came  to  an  end  ' '  somewhere  on  the  coast 
on  our  way  to  Chefoo,"  and  it  was  therefore 
decided,  although  the  coast  has  been  only  roughly 
surveyed,  the  Bkhinoini  should  steam  slowly 
along  the  shores  of  Northern  China,  groping  for 
the  Wall.  About  2  p.m.,  one  day,  Lieut.  S. 
Perry,  the  navigator,  foimd  the  Wall.  By 
careful  looking  through  the  glasses,  the  cor- 
respondent adds,  in  time  we  saw  it — a  thick, 
brown,  iiTegular  Une,  that  crumbles  into  the 
sea.  The  steamer  was  anchored,  and  as  many 
as  could  be  spared  went  ashore,  including 
a  s.ailor  with  a  pot  of  white  paint  to  inscribe  the 
fact  that  the  Hichmoiul  had  visited  the  Great 
Wall.  The  Great  Wall,  the  correspondent 
apologetically  explains.  Is  the  only  monument  I 
have  seen  which  could  be  improved  by  modem 
sacrilege,  and  wliich  could  be  painted  over  and 
plastered  without  compunctions  of  conscience. 
It  was  built  by  a  Chinese  emperor  two  centuries 
before  Christ  to  keep  the  T.artars  out  of  his  land, 
and  so  well  was  it  done  that  here  we  come,  20 
centuries  after,  and  find  it  a  substantial,  impos- 
ing, but,  in  the  light  of  modem  science,  a  useless 
wall.  It  is  only  when  you  consider  that  it  is 
l.'JoO  miles  long,  and  the  incredible  amount  of 
'  iiur  it  imposed,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
'  k  breaks  upon  you.  The  end  of  the  Wall, 
!-i -h  juts  into  the  sea,  has  been  beaten  by  the 
wares  into  a  rugged,  shapeless  condition.  There 
i^  an  easy  ascent  up  stone  steps,  and  at 
the  top  is  a  small  temple,  evidently  given  to 
pious  uses  stOl,  and  with  clean  and  j).ainted 
walls.  The  WaU  at  this  point  is  from  7.5ft.  to 
I'lOft.  wide,  but  this  is  merely  to  accommodate 
till-  temple,  for  the  average  width  at  the  surface 
i-  from  20ft.  to  2.3ft.,  and  at  the  base  it  varies 
fivim  40ft.  to  100ft.  It  is  made  of  stone  and 
I'riek,  and  considering  that  a  score  centiu-ies  have 
tested  its  workmanship,  the  work  was  well  done. 
As  a  mere  wall,  there  is  nothing  imposing  about 
the  Great  WaU  of  Cliina.  There  are  a  hundred 
thousand  waUs  the  world  over  better  built  and 
more  useful.  What  impresses  one  is  the  infinite 
patience  which  could  have  compassed  so  vast  a 
labour.  The  late  Mr.  Seward  calculated  tliat 
the  labour  which  built  it  would  have  constructed 
the  Pacific  Railway.  General  Grant  thought 
that  Mr.    Seward   had   under-rated  its  extent. 


"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  labour  expended 
on  this  wall  would  have  built  every  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  every  <anal  and  highway, 
and  most,  if  not  aU,  of  our  cities.' '  The  story 
is  that  mUUons  worked  on  it,  and  that  the  task 
occupied  ten  years.  The  correspondent  remarks 
that  he  ceased  to  wonder  at  such  an  assertion  after 
seeing  what  Chinamen  can  achieve  when  aUowed 
their  own  way. 

ABCHITECTTTEAL  &  AKCH.ffiOLOGICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 
FoBTDJGAu:.,  N.B. — A  tumulus  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Roman  camp  at  FortingaU,  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Garden  .CampbeU,  was  opened 
last  week  by  a  committee  of  Scottish  antiqaai-ies. 
The  mound  is  nearly  60ft.  in  length,  ISft.  broad, 
and  about  7ft.  high.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
mark  the  burial-place  of  those  who  feU  in  the 
battle  which  Agricola  fought  here  with  the 
Caledonians.  Many  interesting  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  within  the 
site  of  the  camp  (which  occupies  an  area  of  30 
acres),  including  a  standard,  the  shaft  of  which 
incloses  a  fine-fluted  spear  ;  these  are  now  pre- 
served at  Troup-house.  In  the  prtetorium  of 
the  camp  was  found  a  vase  of  mixed  metal  in 
shape  resembling  a  coffee-pot  ;  .and  a  number  of 
urns  and  flint  arrow-heads  have  been  picked  up 
in  and  around  the  camp.  The  ramparts,  although 
chiefly  leveUed,  can  still  be  traced ;  the  prfe- 
torium  is  remarkably  complete,  and  also  the  deep 
fosse  surrounding  the  head-quarters,  but  the 
outer  trench  has  been  chiefly  tiUed  in . 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newaek  Hospitai,  Competition-. — On  p.  294, 
in  the  list  of  plans  received  for  Newark  Hospital, 
we  omitted  to  mention  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Naylor,  of  Derby,  as  competitoi's. 
These  gentlemen,  we  are  informed,  sent  in  two 
designs.  We  also  further  learn  that  the  number 
of  competitors  from  whom  plans  have  been  re- 
ceived is  seven,  and  not  five,  as  stated  by  us  last 
week. 

CHIPS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Guildford  Town 
Council,  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  abstention 
of  the  local  builders  from  tendering  for  several 
road-repair  contracts.  Mr.  Swayne  said,  that  it 
could  be  explained ;  if  the  council  choose  to  accept 
tenders  from  gentlemen  outside  the  borough  as  they 
had  done,  the  local  builders  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  tender  at  all.  Several  members  pro- 
tested against  such  a  remark  being  made  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Swayne  explained 
that  the  grievance  was,  that  when  a  local  man,  Mr. 
Patrick,  retreated  from  his  tender,  the  councU  did 
not  take  the  next  lowest,  but  caUed  for  new  tenders, 
when  strangers,  Messrs.  Martin,  WeUs  &  Co.,  were 
successful.  In  the  present  cases  this  fu'm  was  the 
only  one  who  made  offers,  and  their  tenders  of  £190 
forrepairing  Chm'chiU-road,  and  £170  for  repairing 
West-road,  were  accepted,  the  Mayor  remarking 
that  the  local  builders  were  but  cutting  off  their 
noses  to  spite  their  faces,  and  had  placed  themselves 
in  a  false  position. 

With  reference  to  the  advertisement  in  our  pages 
last  week,  announcing  the  public  distribution  of 
the  gold  medal  and  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
school  of  art  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  on  Monday  next,  at  IS,  Tufton- 
street,  S.W.,  we  have  been  requested  to  state  that 
Canon  Duckworth  will  take  the  chair,  and  dis- 
tribute the  prizes,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
who  has  to  be  out  of  town.  We  trust  there  wiU be 
a  good  meeting. 

Three  sets  of  plans  have  been  received  by  the 
Maesty  local  board  for  the  proposed  new  market- 
house  and  town  haU.  All  are  considered  by  the 
boa'  d  too  elaborate  and  costly  to  be  in  harmony 
with  other  buildings  in  the  town,  or  its  require- 
ments. 

A  lon»  discussion  took  place  at  Monday's  meet- 
ing of  the  town  council  of  Leamington,  relative  to 
the  expenses  of  the  new  waterworks,  which  have 
amounted  to  some  £10,000  for  erection. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  George-street,  Limerick, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  after  renovation,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fogertv,  C.E.  The  cost 
has  been  £670. 

A  series  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses  have 
just  been  erected  on  St.  Peter's-hill,  Belfast,  for 
the  corporation  of  that  town,  at  a  cost  of  £2,215. 

Park  Chapel,  Halifax,  was  reopened  on  Sunday, 
having  been  decorated  in  colour  by  Mr.  GledhiU, 
painter,  of  Gibbet-street,  Halifax. 


Builbiuni  Taittlligcuct. 


Aeeegele. — The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  were  laid  at  the  junction  of 
St.  George's-road  and  Bridge-street,  Abergele, 
a  fortnight  since.  The  chapel  measures  •34ft.  by 
4.5ft. ,  and  wUl  have  a  continuous  gaUery  on  three 
sides,  the  total  number  of  seats  beiug  600.  At 
the  rear,  forming  the  arms  of  a  Ti  ^''^  school- 
room for  2.50  children,  class-rooms,  boUer-room, 
and  offices.  The  style  is  Classical,  the  front 
being  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  materials  used 
are  limestone  and  Ruabon  freestone,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  Bangor  slates.  The  ceiling 
will  be  coved  and  moulded  with  plaster  ribs. 
The  internal  woodwork  wiU  bo  of  selected  pitch- 
pine.  The  warming  will  be  by  hot  air.  Mi\ 
Richard  Daines,  of  Bangor,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contract  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J. 
Copping,  of  Abergele,  at  £2,500. 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies. — 
The  foUowing  grants  have  been  made  by  these 
societies  in  aid  of  church  restoration  and  exten- 
sion :  —  St.  Nicholas,  Radstock,  towards  re- 
building, £120,  estimated  expense,  £2,400,  ad- 
ditional seats  to  he  gained  100 :  St.  Mary, 
Holford,  restoring  and  reseating,  £2.5,  expense 
£350,  seats,  12  ;  St.  John  theB.aptist,  Churchill, 
restoring  and  reseating,  £50,  expense,  £1,672, 
seats,  16 ;  St.  Andrew,  Rowbarton,  Taunton, 
erection  £300,  expense,  £3,625,  total  seats,  597  ; 
St.  Mary  Magd.alen,  Upton  Noble,  general 
restoration,  £10;  Blagdon  Hamlet,  erection  of 
mission-room  £15.  To  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society,  £125  13s.  3d.  was  voted. 

Blacklet. — A  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Blackley, 
near  HaUfax,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  chapel  is  Corinthian  in  style,  and  has  six 
columns  of  that  order  on  the  chief  front,  sup- 
porting a  cornice  and  pediment.  The  huildiog 
is  of  stone  from  neighbouiing  quarries.  The 
interior  measui'ement  is  46ft.  by  44ft.  A  gaUery 
supported  on  iron  columns  and  girders  surrounds 
the  interior.  The  pewing  is  arranged  on  the 
circular  plan,  and,  together  vrith  aU  other  wood- 
work, is  of  pitchpine.  A  space  for  an  organ  is 
left  in  the  gallery  behind  the  rostrum.  Seats 
are  provided  for  SOS  worshippers.  Beneath  the 
chapel  is  a  schoolroom  of  like  dimensions,  and 
the  baptistery  is  placed  in  this  portion  of  the 
buUding,  in  front  of  a  raised  platform.  Adjoin- 
ing is  the  minister's  house,  containing  nine  rooms. 
Mr.  C.  F.  L.  HorsfaU  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractors  have  been: — Masonry,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bottoinley,  Lindley;  joiuery,  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
EUand;  plastering,  Mr.  T.  Wadsworth,  EUand; 
heating  apparatus,  Mr.  J.  Calvert,  West  Vale. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  £3,200. 

Brighton. — The  chui-ch  of  All  Souls  was 
reopened  on  Simday  after  internal  restoration. 
The  old  flat  roof  has  been  replaced  by  an  arched 
one  of  stained  pine.  The  eastern  end  is  shut  oflE 
as  a  chancel  by  a  screen  of  pine,  and  a  reredos 
of  the  same  material,  of  Grecian  character,  vrith 
fluted  pUasters  and  pediment ;  the  arch  above 
has  been  coloured  in  blue,  gold,  red,  and  white  ; 
staUs  with  carved  heads  have  been  placed  in  the 
chancel,  the  pulpit  has  been  altered  and 
modernised,  and  removed  from  the  centre  to 
south  side  of  chancel,  and  a  lectern  added.  A 
new  organ,  with  open  metal  pipes,  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  Farrant.  The  gaUeries  are  ref routed, 
and  sunburners  and  argand  burners  give  better 
Ughting  to  the  church,  which  has  been  fresh 
painted  throughout.  The  work  has  been  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Sir.  E.  G.  Scott,  of  Regency- 
square,  Brighton,  at  a  cost  of  £1,800.  Mr. 
Barnes,  also  of  Brighton,  was  the  buUder. 

City. — The  new  City  Carlton  Club  wUl  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  October.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  St.  Swithin's-lane,  where  a  stone 
frontage  with  granite  columns  and  bronze  metal 
Corinthian  capitals  extends  to  a  length  of  over 
50ft.,  and  has  a  height  of  over  40ft.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  bay  window,  and  on  the  north  a 
portico  with  granite  columns  and  carved  tym- 
panum. In  the  Sherborne-lanc,  or  tradesmen's 
entr.ance,  the  frontage  is  70ft.  long  and  56ft. 
high.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  cotfec-room, 
measuring  70ft.  by  27ft.  Gin.,  and  upwards  of 
26ft.  high,  a  reading-room  40ft.  by  18ft.,  and 
14ft.  Gin.  liigh,  and  two  waiting-rooms.  From 
the  haU  a  \vide  staircase,  Ut  by  a  lantern  from 
above,  leads  to  a  mezzanine  floor,  on  which  are 
smoking  and  card-rooms,  bath-room,  and  lava- 
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ories>  and  to  the  first  floor,  "wliich 
is  planned  as  billiard-rooras,  card-room, 
reception -room,  private  dining"-room,  and 
three  di-essing-rooms.  Immediately  aboTe, 
occupying  the  whole  leng-th  of  the  Sherbome- 
lane  front,  is  the  kitchen,  light  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  larders  and  stores.  The  upper  floor 
of  the  building  is  reserved  for  sleeping-rooms 
and  ser\'ants'  offices.  In  the  basement  of  St. 
Swithin's-lane  front  .are  a  laT.itory  for  members 
and  the  secretary's  and  clerk's  offices,  and  in 
that  facing  Sherborne-lane  are  still-rooms,  ser- 
vants' hall,  and  in  the  sub-basement  cellarage 
is  provided.  Communication  between  the  kitchen 
and  basement  is  obtained  by  patent  lifts.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Bow;  Mr.  H.  Hall  is 
clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wheatley  is 
the  builders'  foreman. 

HAurAx. — A  new  bank  is  being  erected  for 
the  Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Company.  The 
exterior  of  the  bmlding  has  been  treated  in  a  free 
adaptation  of  Lombardic  Gothic.  The  ground- 
floor  windows  are  wide  single  lights  w^th 
double  shafts  to  the  reveals,  pointed  arches, 
labels,  and  sunk  panelled  dadoes.  The  first-floor 
windows  are  double  lights  with  double  shafts  aud 
quatre-foil  tracery  in  the  heads.  The  second- 
floor  windows  are  clustered  single  lights.  The 
building  is  crowned  by  a  hold  cornice,  and  per- 
forated p.arapet,  above  which  are  large  stone 
dormers,  with  double  shafts  to  the  front,  and 
single  shafts  to  the  reveals,  in  two  lights,  with 
moulded  trac^i-y  to  the  heads,  and  an  enclosing 
arch.  The  dift'erent  angles  of  the  building  are 
finished  with  pinnacles.  Mr.  Slater  is  the  clerk 
of  works.  "rhe  amount  of  the  contracts  is 
£8,300,  exclusive  of  land  aud  furniture.  The 
building  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  imdcr  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  \V. 
and  E.  Mawson,  architects,  of  Bradford. 

IliXLET. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Chuioh  at  Milton  was  laid  on 
Monday  week.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Burslem,  is  the 
builder.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  of 
Tunstall,  and  the  works  have  to  be  comijleted 
under  his  superintendence.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  a  schoolroom  and  a  chapel  above,  both 
h.a\-ing  a  length  of  4Gft.  and  24ft.  wide.  The 
schoolroom  will  be  lift,  liigh,  aud  the  chapel 
21ft.  The  general  design  is  Free  Italian,  carried 
out  with  red  pressed  brick,  aud  terra- cotta  and 
stone  di'essings.  The  acconunodation  of  the 
chapel  is  for  about  225  persons.  Both  school 
and  chapel  will  be  heated  by  hot  air,  and  ven- 
tilated by  HUl  and  Hey's  siphon  ventilators. 

Madeon. — Last  week  the  new  rooms  for  girls 
and  infants  added  to  the  Daniel  School,  Madron, 
Penzance,  were  occupied.  Mr.  John  Trounson, 
architect  to  the  governors  of  Daniel  School,  has 
designed  the  building.  The  walls  are  of  local 
moor  stone,  random-razed,  with  rustic  coigns 
and  dressings  of  granite.  The  chimney-stacks 
are  of  faced  and  moulded  Bridgewater  bricks  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  and  the  slated  roof  is  fur- 
nished with  three  scrolled  ridge  tiles.  The  chief 
architectural  feature  is  the  gabled  end  facing  the 
village  green.  Over  a  large  window  are  the  arms 
of  Daniel,  the  original  founder  of  the  school, 
boldly  carved  in  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  H.  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Ford 
and  TrythaU,  Penzance,  masons;  Mr.  J.  GendaU, 
Madron,  carpenter. 

Oakh.vjl. — Brooke  Church,  near  Otikham,  was 
reopened  last  week.  The  more  ancient  portions 
of  the  church  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Augustine  brotherhood,  on  their  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  manor  given  them  by  Hugh,  Lord 
Ferrars,  of  Oakham  Castle,  at  the  close  of  the 
12th  century,  and  are  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Priory  Church.  The  architecture 
bears  out  this  surposition.  The  nave  arcade, 
the  tower,  arch,  and  belfry,  the  south  door  and 
doorway,  and  the  font  belong  to  this  period,  and 
are  aU  of  great  beauty.  The  more  recent  por- 
tions of  the  church  belong  to  the  time  of  James 
I.  The  architects  employed  were,  for  the  chancel, 
Mr.  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  chirrch, 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester.  The  chiu'ch  was  illus- 
trated by  us  a  few  years  since. 

EiBBLETOy. — A  new  church  is  about  to  bo 
built  at  Ribbleton,  near  Preston,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park  and  Syke,  archi- 
tects, of  Preston.  The  church  wiU  be  of  i^lain 
and  simple  character,  aud  Early  English  in  stj-le. 
It  will  consist  of  a  nave   53ft.   by  24ft.    Gin.  ; 


chancel,  27ft.  by  20ft.;  organ  chamber;  and  tower, 
carried  up  square  and  finished  with  battlement 
and  parapet.  In  this  tower  will  be  the  heatiiisj- 
chamber  in  the  basement,  over  this  a  vestry,  and 
in  the  linging  chamber  a  peal  of  beUs.  Th. 
outside  walling  of  the  church  wiU  be  of  pier- 
points,  and  all  the  dressings  and  internal  work 
■wiU  be  from  the  Longiidge  quarries.  The  roofs 
will  be  open  timbered,  of  red  deal,  covered  with 
grey  slates  and  red  ridge  tiles.  The  seats  and 
fittings  will  he  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  floors  of  chancel  and  sacrarium 
will  be  laid  with  tiles  and  the  nave  with  flags. 
The  church  ivill  accommodate  200  persons,  and 
will  cost  £8,000. 

"Waxsemghaji. — The  parish  church  of  Walsing- 
ham  has  been  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  a  reredos 
and  lectern.  The  reredos,  representing  Christ 
instituting  the  Sacrament,  the  panels  on  either 
side  being  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  is  painted 
on  wood,  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  .and 
Howard,  of  G4,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-sqnare, 
London,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nesfield, 
architect.  The  lectern  is  of  polished  brass,  a 
pillar  surmounted  by  a  globe,  ui^on  which  stands 
a  model  of  an  eagle. 

YiKjroxjTH. — The  erection  of  the  Tareside  Iron 
Works,  at  Southtown,  was  celebrated  on  Friday 
week  by  an  opening  dinner.  These  new  engi- 
neering works  have  been  erected  for  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Wright,  and  cover  an  area  of 
32,533ft.  super.  The  front  is  of  red  and  white 
and  coloured  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
above  the  pediment  is  a  bell  turret  oontiiining  a 
clock.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slates,  and  has 
Staffordshire  ridge  tiling.  The  chimney  shaft, 
about  Tdft.  high,  and  circular,  is  made  an  orna- 
mental feature,  in  red  and  white  brick,  with 
hea\y  stone  capping.  Next  the  main  road  is  a 
boundary  wall  lS7ft.  long,  aud  4ift.  high,  with 
moulded  panels  of  red  and  white  brick,  sur- 
mounted by  iron  palisading  between  the  piers. 
The  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine  ;  the  floor  of  the 
engine-room  and  chief  rooms  are  of  Minton 
tiles,  the  others  being  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. Mr.  H.  Dudley  Arnott,  of  Gorlestone, 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  B.  SpringaU  and 
Son,  of  Yarmouth,  the  contractors.  Mr.  Stanley 
executed  the  stone  fittings,  and  Messrs.  Gray 
and  Palmer  the  gas-fittings. 


CHIPS. 

Lady  Mary  Fox,  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Fox, 
the  contractor  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  LSol, 
died  last  week,  in  her  71st  year,  at  Pembroke-road, 
Kensington. 

In  our  last  issue  mention  was  jnade,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company's  exten- 
sion, of  the  buildings  now  being  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  CornhilT,  which  was  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  impression  that  all  the  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  architect,  whereas  we  are 
informed  the  shops  aud  suites  of  ch.ambers  referred 
to,  Nos.  68  and  69,  Comhill,  are  entirely  distinct, 
and  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Fish,  of 
Pimlico,  from  the  designs  andunder  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  High  Holborn,  for 
Messrs.  Lamplough  and  Co.,  Mi'.  Taylor  being 
the  clerk  of  works. 

The  flue  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  (Minster) 
is  about  to  be  restored,  from  the  plans  ami  desi<.;us 
of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  The  twin  western  towers 
are  to  be  surmounted  by  spires,  the  roofs  will  be 
considerably  raised,  the  iuterior  repaired,  aud  the 
chapter-house  brought  back  to  its  origiual  coudi- 
tion.  Eight  tenders  have  been  received  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  the  lowest  but  one, 
that  of  Mr.  Clipsham,  of  Norwell,  near  Newark- 
on-Trent,  h.as  been  accepted  at  £17,349. 

A  recumbent  eifigy  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Stafford  has  been  placed  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
south  aisle  of  Lichfield  Cathedi'al. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  U.  P.  church  was 
laid  in  Daisy-street,  Govanhill,  Glasgow,  on 
Saturday.  The  chm-ch  is  Gothic  in  style,  will  be 
divided  into  area  aud  galleries,  seating  in  all  1,000 
persons.  At  the  rear  wiU  be  class-rooms,  vestry, 
session-house,  and  ladies'  i-oom.  Tlie  cost  will  be 
£4,600 ;  but  the  scheme  provides  for  the  ultunate 
addition  of  a  lectiu-c-hall  to  the  group  of  buildings 
at  a  f  m-ther  cost  of  £  1 ,  200.  ° 

The  town  council  of  Hastings  accepted,  on 
Friday,  a  tender  of  £12,180  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  municipal  buildings.  These  will  include  a 
county-com-t,  police  and  other  offices  ;  but  the  idea 
of  including  in  the  group  a  large  town  hall  has 
been,  after  much  wavering,  abandoned,  on  econo- 
mical grounds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  0Tirsc4ves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
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FiFTV-FivE.  CWiite  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holbom.) 
—  P.  T.  and  Francis  Edwauds.  (Write  the  Secretary, 
Great  George-street.)— "Cue  Sara  Sara."  (Wecannot, 
not  having  the  drawing  now  before  us,  modify  our 
opinion.  What  we  obiected  to  was  the  cross  framing 
introduced  in  the  part  above  the  bay,  and  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  pait  in  question  was 
a  bay  or  a  balcony,  as  the  effect  is  the  same.  As  regards 
the  second  point,  we  are  glad  to  note  your  conection  ; 
the  error  was  a  misprint.)— W.  W.  Boxd.  (Notice  will 
appear  of  the  resiunption  of  the  Designing  Club. — 
Yes.) 


Coritsp0ulrtuct 

HULL  ASYLUM  COMPETITIOiSr. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BtrtLDiNG  News. 
Sir, — As  I  see  you  last  ■week  admitted 
comments  on  or  corrections  of  yom'  critiques 
on  these  designs,  I  hope  you  wUl  allow  mo  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  your  otherwise 
very  favourable  review  of  my  desi.^n.  1st. 
Your  reporter  says  "  the  central  corridors 
do  not  appear  to  he  well  furnished  with 
light,"  on  which  I  would  remark  that  I 
think  he  cannot  have  observed  a  large  bay- 
window  in  the  centre  of  each  corridor,  be- 
sides large  windows  at  each  end.  2nd.  He 
says  "  the  beds  in  the  dormitories  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  which  is  not 
a  desirable  plan."  Although  this  is  a  very 
small  matter,  I  may  remark  that  the-)-  are  so 
arranged  in  order  to  have  a  window  between 
each  pan',  and  the  contiguous  beds  have  a 
screen  between  them. — I  am,  &c., 

"  Sunshute  All  Day,"  No.  19. 


SiE, — The  writer  who  reviewed  the  di-awings 
of  the  above-named,  in  yoiu'  is,sues  of  the  22nd 
and  29th  ult.,  appears  to  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  careful  attention  to  a  very  tedious  enter- 
prise. I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  misapprehensions  under- 
lie his  criticisms. 

One  of  these  is,  with  regard  to  the  architecture. 
Tour  reviewer  has  apparently  looked  for  fine 
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design,  expressive  detail,  and  such  like  ;  and,  as 
design  after  design  comes  under  notice,  he 
expresses  his  laments  on  "poor  detail,"  and  so 
on.  Is  yovir  contributor  aware  that  the  proposed 
asylum  is  essentially  a  pauper  institiition  ?  And 
11  does  he   not  see  in  this  fact  the  unsuitability  of 

the  fine- art  element?  With  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman,  who  has  an  eruption  of  seven 
tovrers,  and  one  or  two  other  instances,  the 
competitors  have  unanimously  eschewed  arclii- 
tectural  embellishments,  and  probably  the 
justices  will  approve  of  that  course. 

Again,  your  contributor  objects  that  some 
competitors  have  not  made  arrangements  for 
*'  a  recreation  room."  As  a  separate  apartment 
this  is  true  of  many  of  the  competitors  ;  but,  all 
or  nearly  all  who  have  not  separate  apartments 
for  this  purpose,  propose  to  use  the  dining-hall 
for  it.  Having  adopted  this  arrangement  myself, 
I  am  obhged  to  defend  it,  and  certainly  the 
claims  of  economy  render  that  defence  all  too 
eas}'.  xV  library  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
had  more  claim,  or  a  biUiard-room,  orabowUng- 
alley.  The  remark  that  the  double  use  of  the 
dining-hall  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
tables  and  seats  betrays  a  want  of  realisation 
of  the  internal  working  of  an  asylum,  and 
explains  the  objection.  It  appears  that 
your  contributor  assumes  that  the  recreation 
halls  would  be  constantly  in  use,  which  is  not 
the  case,  because  otherwise  the  day-rooms  would 
serve  no  purpose,  and  (a  still  more  grave 
objection)  the  classification  and  control  of  the 
patients  would  become  more  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  many  of  the  competitors 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  restriction  which 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  put  upon  the 
association  of  more  than  ten  patients  in  one 
dormitory,  which  is  all  the  more  striking  because 
that  restriction  is  one  which  is  obviously  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  treatment. 
In  pursuance  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  incidence  of  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioners  should 
be  more  strictly  defined,  for  it  appears  that  the 
Gloucester  competition  has  been  won  in  defiance 
of  the  very  first  rule  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Now,  this  is  manifestly  misleading, 
and  almost  as  certainly  unjust.  Either  the 
regulations  should  not  be  issued,  or  they  should 
be  adhered  to  ;  or  it  should  be  frankly  declared 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Kules  is  optional.  The 
southern  aspect  of  the  rooms,  and  the  northern 
approach  are  two  things  that  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  no  planning  can  get  over  them. 

Whikst  admitting  the  general  accuracy  of 
your  contributor's  descriptions,  I  must  beg 
permission  to  deny  any  "  such  details  as  spires" 
as  belonging  to  my  work — even  one.  I  am 
Sony  he  could  not  admire  my  kitchen  arrange- 
ments, as  I  thought  they  were  particularly  well 
arranged:  but  he  has  overlooked  foirr  good- 
sized  well-lights  when  he  says  that  the  "  maze 
of  small  oifices  has  neither  light  nor  air  other 
than  from  the  roof." 

I  beg  further  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
Justices  may,  in  their  own  interests,  in  the 
interests  of  the  competitors,  and  in  the  interest 
of  fair-play,  call  in  professional  advice.  Some 
of  the  competitors  appear  to  have  used  mottoes 
by  wliich  they  are  known  ;  and  of  them  is  said 
to  be  related  to  an  official  of  some  standing  in 
employment  of  the  Justices ;  and,  further,  it  is 
said  that  Freemasonry  is  Ukely  to  be  brought  to 
bear  in  certain  quarters. — I  am,  .ice., 

No.  1. 

Sm, — Not  having  had  access  to  your  last  three 
issues  until  to-day,  I  have  only  just  read  the 
critical  notes  and  correspondence  relating  to  the 
above  wliich  Jiavo  appeared  therein.  May  I  ex- 
press my  opinion  that  the  question  so  pertinently 
asked  by  your  correspondent  * '  Act  on  the 
Square"  ought  to  have  called  forth  direct 
replies  from  "Argus"  and  "  Lueidus  Ordo" 
respectively  in  your  last  number?  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  an  error  of  £10,000  could 
have  come  within  tlie  range  of  possibility,  under 
any  circumstances,  after  the  estimate  had  been 
subjected  to  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the  hundrtd- 
eycd  author  of  the  former,  and  equally  so  that 
the  latter  should  have  to  resort  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  "furniture,  bed  linen,  and  general 
stores"  to  shed  increased  lucidity  on  liis  evi- 
dently troubled  and  uncertain  position.  It  does 
strike  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  these  supplementary 
explanations  would  have  been  better  omitted 
altogether ;    but   the   quality   thereof,   perhaps, 


ought  to  be  judged  by  their  emanation  from  local 
competitors,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
from  the  former,  in  the  estimation  of  any  high- 
minded  and  honourable  adjudicator,  they  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  disquali- 
fying eommimications,  and  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  plans  to  which  they  apply  entirely  from  the 
competition.  "  One  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  levels"  correctly  points  out  that  the  descent 
in  the  site  is  more  rapid  from  west  to  east  than 
it  is  from  north  to  south,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
unfavoui'able  remarks  in  your  critique  with 
reference  to  the  designs  presenting  their  principal 
elevation  to  the  west  are  altogether  inapplicable. 
Acciu-ate  sections  ofthe.sitcoughtperhapstohave 
been  given  with  the  printed  instructions  to  archi- 
tects, but  in  the  absence  thereof  the  statements  just 
referred  to  herein,  as  bearing  thereon,  are  con- 
firmed by 

A  COMPETITOK  WHO    GaKEFUXLY  ToOK 

THE  Levels  fob  Hhiseip. 
Dartmouth,  Sept.  9,  1879. 


SiE, — "  Lueidus  Ordo  "  takes  exception  to  the 
review  of  his  design. 

His  first  objection  is  to  our  statement  of  the 
main  corridors  being  merged  into  those  of  the 
blocks.  We  admit,  as  pointed  out  by  "  L.  0.," 
the  corridors  are  continuous  on  three  of  the  foirr 
sides  of  the  parallelograms ;  but  our  remarks 
appUed  to  the  foirrth  sides,  i.e.,  the  south  or 
main  front  where  the  blocks  arc  in  great  part 
disposed.  They  are  in  this  the  most  important 
part  of  the  asylum,  turned  into  private  corridors 
for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  there  is  practi- 
cally no  connection  between  the  extreme  blocks 
over  the  southern  front  and  the  great  central 
block  devoted  to  dining  and  recreative  purposes. 
We  have  proof  that  the  author  is  aware  of  this 
defect,  although  he  takes  exception  to  o\u- 
pointing  it  out,  for  on  p.  4  of  his  report  he  says, 
"The  gallery  is  12ft.  wide  .  .  .  the  day-room 
projects  to  the  south,  and  is  easily  separated 
from  the  gallery  by  a  partition,  and  thus,  if 
thought  ad\asable,  the  gallery  being  empty 
(as  the  infinnary  patients  woidd  be  in  their  day- 
room)  would  serve  as  a  corridor  for  those  jiatients 
in  No.  2  [the  adjoining  blocks]  who  might  be 
considered  fit  to  use  the  general  dining-haU." 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  main  corridors  are 
merged  into  the  private  corridurs,  and  that 
patients  in  certain  blocks  muat  pass  through  the 
throng  of  the  patients  in  other  blocks  to  gain  the 
dining  and  recreation-halls,  or  they  must  traverse 
three  sides  of  a  great  square  of  corridors,  and  in 
doing  so  pass  the  entrance  doors  of  the  asylinn, 
which  would  require  to  be  always  closed  and 
guarded  to  iasure  the  safety  of  the  patients,  who 
have  clearly  no  right  to  be  brought  to  this 
administrative  point  in  the  north  corridors.  If  the 
patients  were  unfit  to  make  use  of  the  dining- 
halls,  the  same  difficulties  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  officials  who  would  have  to  convey 
the  viands  from  the  kitchens  to  these  isolated 
wards. 

The  second  objection  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  above,  and  has  reference  to  the  non- continuity 
of  the  corridors.  We  here  hold  to  our  remarks 
that  they  are  broken  by  serving  or  waiting- 
rooms,  by  day-rooms,  dormitories,  fcc.  Take 
the  line  of  the  south  fa(,'ade  where  the  south 
corridor  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist ;  in 
pas,sing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  we  should 
pass  through  the  male  and  female  infinnary 
blocks,  and  through  the  male  and  female  serving 
rooms,  which  are  offices  placed  between  the 
kitchens  and  the  dining-hall.  It  is  clear  that 
wherever  communication  is  required  between 
one  part  of  the  asylum  and  the  other,  the  cross 
corridors  must  be  traversed,  and  the  north 
conidor,  the  only  continuous  one,  must  be  made 
use  of.  Now,  as  the  patients'  blocks  are  all 
situate  on  or  near  to  this  south  line  of  corridor, 
the  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  is  very 
great. 

"  L.  0."  further  objects  to  our  calling  the 
scmi-eirciJar  bay  of  10ft.  the  central  feature 
of  the  700ft.  frontage.  We  used  this  term 
advisedly,  because  it  is  the  correct  one,  as  the 
main  facade  stretches  right  and  left  in  sym- 
metrical order  from  this  point.  He  fiu-ther 
denies  that  the  lower  windows,  owing  to  their 
being  crossed  by  the  internal  staircase,  must,  of 
necessity  be  blind  windows.  We  faQ  to  see 
that  they  can  be  other  than  what  we  have 
stated,  and  we  advise  the  author  to  work  out 
this  eletail,  and  as  the  staircase  starts  about 
one  foot  below  the  level  of  the  west  window,  and 


lands  about  one  foot  above  that  of  the  south 
window,  he  will  find  that  the  staii-case  will  cross 
the  whole  of  these  three  windows,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  treated  as  bUnd  ones. 

"L.  O."  further  objects  to  our  remark  that 
the  epOeptic  patients  are  unprovided  with  day- 
rooms,  and  he  states  that  he  intends  them  to 
use  the  day-rooms  in  the  wards  on  the  floor 
below,  wliich  are  practically  the  day-rooms  of 
the  acute  cases.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  our 
remarks  stand  good.  The  sending  of  one  class 
of  patients  out  of  their  dormitories  into  the 
public  galleries,  and  down  the  public  staircases 
into  a  separate  ward  devoted  to  a  sojiarate  class 
of  patients  on  the  lower  iloor,  is  a  plan  the 
feasibility  of  which  we  question. 

He  next  objects  to  our  remark  that  "the 
staircases  are  placed  at  random,"  and  he  states 
that  these  constructions  are  placed  at  each  end 
of  every  block.  We  adhere  to  our  statement, 
and  we  take  exception  to  that  of  "  L.  0.,"  as 
the  staircases  are  not  placed  at  each  end  of  each 
block — at  least,  not  in  the  sense  that  his  remarks 
would  imply.  They  are  in  every  case  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  corridors  which  link  or  connect 
the  blocks,  and  they  are  placed  o  n  the  opposite 
sides  of  these  corridors  to  the  wards  themselves. 
They  cannot  fail  in  tliis  position  to  give  us  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  very  confused  connection 
with  the  wards  themselves  (the  most  important 
ones)  :  those  immediately  adjoining  the  dining- 
halls,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  dining- 
rooms  and  the  recreation-hall  above  as  they 
have  to  the  adjoining  wards.  Had  these  stair- 
cases been  placed  as  "  L.  O."  states,  at  each 
end  of  every  block,  he  would  have  made  use  of 
them,  in  the  case  of  the  largest  blocks,  to  reach 
the  second  floors ;  but  as  he  could  not  do 
tills  in  their  present  isolated  position,  he  was 
compelled  to  provide  other  and  separate 
staircases  in  the  blocks  themselves,  and  we 
tliink,  in  the  face  of  this,  we  were  fully  justified 
in  using  the  term,  "random"  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  the  princijial  staircases. 

"  L.  O."  next  takes  objection  to  oiu-  remark 
that  "the  towers  over  the  staircases  are  not 
placed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ventilation."  We 
adhere  to  our  remarks,  although  we  have  read 
his  report  about  placing  hot-water  tanks  there- 
in. We  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  used  for  piu'poses  of  ventilation,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
wards,  and  the  connecting  corridors,  except  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  lower  in  their  ceilings  than 
those  of  the  wards.  Further  than  this,  the 
main  wards  are  thr-ee  stories  in  height,  and  the 
corridors  only  two,  hence  the  upper  iioors  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  staircase 
towers.  We  really  cannot  understand  the 
author's  object  in  correcting  us  on  such  a  point, 
especially  as  he  shows  on  sheet  No.  11a  system 
of  ventilation  where  the  vitiated  air  is  discharged 
from  air-flues  leading  above  the  eaves  of  the 
wards,  a  system  that  has  no  pretence  to  associa- 
tion with  the  staircase  towers. 

The  next  exception  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
our  remark  that  the  "  accommodation  is  for  400  ; 
but  as  the  beds  are  not  shown,  this  cannot 
be  easily  confirmed."  We  drew  our  information 
from  the  schedule  furnished  on  p.  5  of  the  report 
as  follows : 

No.  1.  Blocks,  single  rooms  and  dormitories  164 
No.  2.       ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  70 

No.  3.       „  „  „  „  130 

Total  460 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  east  up  con-ectly,  but 
that  is  a  matter  outside  our  office.  We  noticed 
that  the  author  in  his  report  suggested  accommo- 
dating 10  extra  female  patients  in  the  house- 
keeper's department,  but  if  lie  had  intended  these 
to  be  really  included  in  the  total  accommodation 
they  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  .-schedule. 
With  respect  to  the  beds  being  shown,  we  thank 
"  L.  O."  for  calling  our  attimtion  to  the  fact 
that  he  furnished  this  detail  on  the  enlarged 
drawings  ;  they  were  most  certainly  omitted  on 
the  general  plans,  which  were  those  we  were 
mostly  engaged  upon,  and  hence  we  failed  to 
note  them.  The  final  objection  "L.  0."  takes 
to  our  review  is  in  the  cost  of  the  building  pro- 
per being  given  as  £38,000,  which  with  the 
adjimcts  is  £56,000.  His  contention  is  that  we 
ought  in  the  latter  to  have  omitted  the  item 
designated  "  fittings,"  and  have  given  the 
grand  total  as  £46,500.  Our  contention  is  that, 
if  "  L.  0."  had  not  intended  this  iti^m  to  rank 
in  his  adjuncts,  he  shoidd  not  have  introduced  is 
in  his  figures.     He  seems  to  have  repented  it 
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introduction  in  his  report,  for,  as  stated  in  tlio 
preamble  of  our-  review,  he  wished  the  judges, 
through  an  explanatory  note,  to  take  it  to  imply 
"furniture,  bed  linen,  and  general  stores." 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  we  vrisli 
our  review  of  those  plans  to  stand  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  exception  that  the  beds  are  shown  on 
one  portion  of  the  plans,  which  is  a  detail  we  had 
overlooked.' — Yours,  &c., 

The  "Weitee  or  the  Review. 


ST.  LAWRENCE'  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Snt, — I  notice  you  record  to-day  the  award  of 
the  St.  Lawi-ence'  committee,  with  reference  to 
the  above  Competition,  and  being  cognisant  of 
several  facts  relating  to  the  case,  I  feel  com- 
pelled in  justice  to  those  who  unfortunately  sent 
in  plans  for  such  competition  to  ventilate  the 
matter  through  your  columns,  trusting  that  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  others  in  the  future. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  circular  was  forwarded 
to  six  architects  inviting  them  to  enter  theii- 
names  as  competitors  for  a  church  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  City  of  York.  The 
design  had  to  be  Gothic,  and  the  cost  of 
building  the  same  about  £6,000,  and  it  was  also 
intimated  that  professional  assistance  would  be 
called  in,  probably  that  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  to 
enable  the  committee  to  come  to  a  just  decision 
with  reference  to  the  same.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the^  pains  expended  by  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
petitors, in  order  to  make  their  plans  worthy  of 
inspection,  feeling  assm-ed  that  in  Mr.  Street's 
hands  they  were  safe,  as  regards  justice  and 
judgment.  In  fact,  I  know  that  two  out  of  the 
six  made  fidl  inquiries  as  to  who  would  decide 
before  entering  their  names  as  competitors,  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  in  accordance 
with  truth  it  they  had  been  infoi-med  that  the 
committee  would  decide,  and  it  would  at  the 
same  time  have  been  more  to  the  latter's  credit 
had  they  not  opened  themselves  to  an  attack 
which  wiU  certainly  lower  them  in  the  esteem  of 
the  parishioners  and  others  who  lack  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  cloth. 

It  is  e^'ident  they  were  whoUy  incapable  to 
decide  themselves,  for  from  remarks  wluch  were 
made  in  committee,  it  appears  that  they  were 
really  unable  to  define  what  was  a  Gothic  struc- 
tiu-e ;  but  I  trust  that  the  plans  will  be  illustrated 
in  your  columns,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
plans  open  to  pubUc  exliibition,  so  as  to  have 
them  fully  criticised,  and  enable  those  who  are 
competent  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging. 
—I  am,  etc.,  J7aie  Piay.° 


Cornejo,    e.    1257.       The   series   begins   at   the 
south-east  corner. 

3.  On  the  Alcazar,  which  is  now  used  as  the 
prison,  there  is  a  very  curious  chamber  in  the  eastern 
tower.  It  is  octagonal  and  vaulted,  the  pUlars 
are  suimounted  with  square  capitals  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  There  is,  I  was  told,  imdoubted 
evidence,  architectiu-.al  and  otherwise,  that  this 
chamber  in  the  Alcazar  is  the  original  work  of 
the  Moors.  There  is  no  trace  of  alteration,  and 
it  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  mosque. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  better  versed  in 
architecture  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  will  be 
induced  to  visit  this  interesting  city .  —  I  am,  &c. , 

Somerleyton  Rectory,   Chables  J.  Stewaed. 
Lowestoft,  9th  Sept. 


^VELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA  CHURCH. 


SiE,— A  correspondent  having  called  attention  to  I  „„-,.„ ,  ,      •  ; -"t ■^    ", — '     

the  church  which  has  met  with  such  a  disastrous    ^  ®i?"'"^  ™,  \  dangerous  structure  m  the  rear  of 


chitect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  reference  to  a  sbigiilar  decision  given  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  the  effect  that 
temporary  shoring  makes  a  building  permanently 
safe  imder  the  Building  Act.  I  fear  the  results 
wiU  be  to  multiijly  llaymarlcct  smashes. — I  am, 

'•^C. ,  ROBEET  WaLKEE. 

21,  King  William-street,  Strand, 
Sept.  10th. 

Copy  of  Repoet  sent  to  StrpEEmTENDiNG  Aechi- 

TECT  AND  THE  HoME  SeOEETAEY. 

21,  King  William  Street, 

West  Strand,  W.C. 

September,  1S79. 

re  Dangesous  Steuctuee,  29,  Hayjiaeket. 

Deae  Sie,— I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

decision  given  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  at  Marlborough 

Street   Police-court,    on    Wednesday   last,    with 


NEWARK  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 
.  Sie,— Your  notice  with  regard  to  this  compe- 
tition, in  last  week's  issue,  confii-ms  the  opinion 
expressed  by  your  correspondent  a  short  time 
since,  that  the  decision  was  practically  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  If,  as  I  hear  is  the  case,  one 
of  the  principal  films  of  architects  in  the  district 
had  previously  been  consulted,  and  had  pre- 
pared either  sketches  or  plans  for  the  guidance 
of  the  committee,  not  much  can,  I  fear,  be  said 
for  the  straightforwardness  of  the  committee's 
proceedings,  which  can  only  have  had  for  their 
object  the  obtaining  gratis  as  much  information 
as  other  architects  (who  believed  in  the  bona 
fides  of  the  transaction)  were  prepared  to  fui-nish. 
This  sort  of  thing,  however  amusing  to  the 
public  generally,  is  dreadfully  "rough"  on  the 
unlucky  competitors,  and  is  one  of  those  abuses 
which  yen.  Sir,  I  know  are  anxious  to  expose. — 
I  am,  &c..  Nil. 


THE  MOSQUE  AT  CORDOVA. 
Sm,  — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
graphic  description  of  the  Mosque  at  Cordova  in 
your  last  issue.  Having  spent  several  hours  in 
this  "forest  of  pillars,"  as  it  reaUy  is,  may  I 
mention  one  or  two  things  which  are  not  in  that 
paper  ? 

1.  A  small  portion  of  the  original  roof  may  be 
seen,  with  the  Moorish  colouring,  in  a  chapel  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  mosque.  It  is  of 
wood,  flat,  with  narrow  beams  about  a  foot  apart. 

2.  The  stalls  of  the  cathedral  are  worthy  of 
attentive  observation.  At  the  back  of  the  stalls 
are  carved  subjects  from  Scripture  :  I  think  the 
south  and  west  sides  are  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  remainder  from  the  New  Testament  ;  in 
front  of  the  stalls  are  carved  incidents  from  the 
hves  of  the  Saints.     They  are  by  Pedi-o  Duque 


calamity  lately,  the  following  particulars,  gleaned 
from  various  sources,  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

The  church  was  a  splendid  building,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  and  built,  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
of  flint  and  stone,  as  most  of  the  Norfolk  churches 
were  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  It  consisted 
of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  clerestory,  a 
chancel  covered  with  lead,  south  porch,  vestry,  and 
a  noble  square  embattled  tower,  having  eight  bells 
and  a  clock.  The  aisles  are  peculiar,  extending  to 
half  the  length  of  the  chancel,  and  the  spandrels 
of  their  roofs  were  filled  with  rich  geometrical 
patterns,  intricate  tracery  of  foliage,  with  small 
bu'ds  perched  in  it,  and  other  cm'ious  designs.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  had  been  very  fine,  the  wall- 
plates  had  two  rows  of  Tudor  leaves,  and  the  fiat 
space  between  the  mouldings  was  relieved  by 
angels  with  extended  wings,  the  pendants  being 
terminated  by  angels  bearing  shields.  Rows  of 
small  Tudor  leaves  ran  round  the  panels,  and 
angels  with  shields  covered  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs  and  principals,  as  well  as  the  ridge-piece. 
The  woodwork  of  the  entne  roof  was  of  sweet 
chestnut. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  veiy  beautiful  doorway, 
opening  into  the  vestry,  having  in  the  hollow  of 
its  mouldings  an  elegant  design  of  a  flowing  stem, 
on  the  one  side  of  which  are  vine-leaves  and  fruit, 
and  on  the  other,  birds  with  extended  wings,  jjick- 
iug  the  grapes.  Near  this  door,  and  on  a  grave- 
stone near  the  communion-table,  is  the  brass  of  a 
priest,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  Thomas  Bradley, 
formerly  rector  of  this  parish,  who  rebuilt  the 
chancel,  and  died  in  U99.  On  two  labels  of  this 
brass  are  written — "Jesu,  mercy.  Lady  help." 
And  "Orate  pro  a'i'a,  Thos.  Bradley,  qui  quondam 
fuit  rector  ecc'lie  de  Wellys,  et  qui  fuit  p'ben- 
darius  ecc'lie  de  Plessy,  Oct.  5,  1199."  Halfway, 
in  the  north  aisle,  was  a  small  doorway,  which 
conducted  to  a  newel  staircase,  in  good  preserva- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  the  fire.  This  doorway  led 
to  the  rood  loft,  the  door  of  which  was  in  the 
northern  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  immediately 
above  the  screen.  A  very  fine  brass  lectern,  in 
good  preservation,  and  probably  co-cval  with  the 
church,  stood  in  the  middle  aisle  a  short  distance 
from  the  screen.  It  consisted  of  an  eagle,  with 
outspread  wings,  perched  on  a  globe,  and  supported 
by  a  substantial  pillar,  with  bold  circular  mould- 
ings, having  a  cu-cular-moulded  base  borne  by  four 
griffins.  A  piscina,  with  f  uertella,  was  discovered 
in  186G,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle, 
proving  that  the  end  of  this  aisle  was  formerly 
used  as  a  chapel.  Over  the  south  porch  are  four 
shields  carved  in  stone,  having  three  lions  guard.iut 
in  pale-passant,  a  chief  indented  vaiiy,  a  chevron 
between  thi'ee  annulets.  Above  the  south  porch  in 
the  church  the  whole  history  of  the  flood  is  painted 
and  over  the  north  door  that  of  Jonas.  Over  the 
vestry-door,  on  the  north  wall,  a  little  tablet  of 
marble,  with  the  arms  of  Murray  az.,  three  mul- 
lets, argent  in  a  double  tressure  of  Scotland.  The 
cast  window  contained  the  arms  of  Lord  Stafford^ 
and  the  date  of  their  presentation  was  about  llGo! 
The  font  has  been  engraved  in  the  Archajologia. 

Trusting  that  all  information  is  acceptable  of  = 
church  which  is  about  to  bo  restored,— I  am,  &c,, 
Edw.  Peeston  Willins.' 


EEKATnr.— In  Mr.  H.  J.  Green's  letter,  pub- 
lished last  week,  p.  296,  asking  for  sketches  or 
measured  drawings  of  the  church  of  Wells-next- 
the-Sea,  Norfolk,  by  a  clerical  error,  the  edifice 
was  said  "not"  to  be  a  large  church.  Mr.  Green 
informs  us  that  the  church  is  one  of  the  principal 
ones  in^  Norfolk,  being  ISOft.  in  lenglh,  and  of 
proportionate  width,  having  aisles  to  nave  extend- 
ing as  chapels  half  the  length  of  chancel. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 
Sie,— May  I   ask  you  to  insert  in  vour  next 
issue  the  following  Official  Report,  which  I  have 
made  to  Mr.  VuUiamy,  the  superintending  ar- 


29,  Haymarket.    The  house,  28,  Haymarket.  has 
been  lately  taken  down  for  the  pm-pose  of  being 
rebuilt,  and  the  premises.  No.  I,  Arundel-plaoe, 
adjoining  it  in  the  rear,  which  also  abut  on  the 
back  of  29,  Haymarket,  having  been  found  in  an 
extremely  dangerous  condition,  an  order  was  made 
some  weeks  ago,  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  for  the  removal 
of  the  inmates,   and  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  building  to  be  taken  down ;  and  also  for  the 
removal  of  the  side  wall  adjoining    belonging  to 
No.  28,  Haymarket.     While  this  order  was  bemg 
compUed  with,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a 
vault  on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  1,  Arundel-place, 
which   belonged   to   Mr.    Fagg,    the   owner  of  29, 
Haymarket  (the  properties  being  intermixed) .    This 
vault  is  about   8ft.   wide    by    9ft.   long,   and    is 
arched    oyer    by    a   brick    arch,    which    is    only 
4|in.     thick,     and    covered    with    rotten    brick 
rubbish,    whilst     the    side    of     the    arch    springs 
at    its    abutment    from    a    defective    wall    only 
half  a  brick  thick.    My  attention  was  called  to  this 
by  an  order  from  the  Board  to  report  as  to  its 
safety  on  August  13th,  and  on  inspection  I  found  it 
so  dangerous  that  it  was  impossible  for  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Randall,  the  contractors,  who  are  execut- 
ing the  work  adjoining,  to  complj'  with  the  magis- 
trate's   order  already   made,   to    take   down  the 
dangerous  structure  above  it  on  the  one  side,  and 
beneath  it  on  the  other.     In  fact,  so  imminently 
dangerous  did  I  consider  it,  that  I  advised  the 
owner,    without    a    moment's    delay,   to    employ 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall  (as  they  had  materials  on 
the  spot)  to  put  up  two  temporary  struts  on  the 
other  side  with  cross  pieces  at  once,  to  support  the 
arch,  in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe,  and  this 
suggestion  he  at  once  adopted.    Nothing  has  since 
been  done,  aud  the  case  was  heard  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field on  Wednesday  last,  when  coimsel  and  wit- 
nesses on  belialf  of  Mr.  Fagg,  the  owner,  though 
they  admitted  the  structure  was  not  strong  cnouqii  to 
standby  itself]  yet  attempted  to  prove  that,  because 
it  had  been  shored  it  was  safe,  and  though  I  gave 
evidence   (which  was    corroborated  both    bv  the 
foreman  and  architect  to  the    works  adjoining) 
that    the  wall   and  arch  were   liable    to    fall  at 
any    minute,    notwithstanding     the     shores,     yet 
the  magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,   said  that 
while  he  considered  it  was  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice ever  to  have  erected  such  a  structure,  yet,  as 
the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  had  stated  it  was 
shored,  he  considered  it  was  safe,  and  should  dis- 
miss   the    summons.    The  Board's  solicitor,  Mr. 
Napier,  tried  to  get  me  recalled  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  .shores,  but  the  magis- 
trate declined  to  hear  me  ;  and  upon  my  pressing 
him  to  view  the  structure  before  deciding  the  case 
he  refused  to  do  so,  and  said  he  himself  troiitd  take 
the  resjjonsibi/i/y.     The  decision  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
I  submit,  is  wrong  in  law,  and  against  the  facts. 
Sections  72  and  73  of  the  Building  Act  specify  that 
when  a  district  surveyor  has  reported  a  structure 
to  be  dangerous,  the  Board  shall  shore  up  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  ;    and   if  the  owner  then  fails  to 
comply  with    the   requisition    served    on   him  as 
speedily  as  the  natiu-e  of  the  case  permits,  he  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Board  before  a  magistrate, 
who  shall  make  an  order  for  the  necessary  works 
to  be  done.     If  the  Board  are  entitled  to  prosecute 
after    shoring    up,    Mr.    Mansfield's    decision   is 
evidently     tcrong.      Simply    shoring    a    building 
cannot    make  it  legally    safe,    and  in  the  clause 
giving  the  magistrate  power  to  order  the  necessary 
works  to  be  done,  shoring  is  not  even  mentioned, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  such  works  must  be  done  in 
accordance  with   the  other  dames   of  the  Building 
Act,  which  aXsiuiatly  prohibit  builchngs  from  being 
secured  by  timber.     But  if  the  magistrate's  decision 
is  right,  crery  building  which  is  shored  up   is  safe. 
I  consider  this  case  so  important  that  1  must  ask 
you  to  bring  it  officially  before  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  aud  1  inclose  photographs  and 
drawings  which  will  explain  it.     I  may  add  that 
the  contractors  have   taken  their  men   away  from 
tills  part  of  the  works,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  an  net  of  madness  on  then'  pai't  to  attempt  to  re- 
move any  more  of  the  upper  and  lower  structures 
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already  condemned  by  the  magistrate  till  this 
rotten  and  fragile  intermediate  erection  is  removed. 
In  fact,  I  fully  anticipate  that  au  accident  with 
consequent  loss  of  life  will  occur,  unless  some 
prompt  steps  are  taken.  The  contractors  also  in- 
form me  that  they  have  given  the  magistrate  notice 
they  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  result  of  his 
decision,  both  as  regards  life  and  properti/.  Upon 
examining  the  struts  on  Friday  last,  I  found  they 
were  so  unsafe  that  they  could  be  shaken  by 
the  hand ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  now  given 
a  fresh  certificate  to  remove  the  insecure 
and  dangerous  shores,  and  all  works  supported  by 
them.  1  need  scarcely  point  out  the  hai-dship  and 
injustice  inflicted  on  myself  by  the  skdhiioiis  bi  in// 
dismissed.  I  not  only  have  to  pay  costs  in  the  mat- 
ter, hut  am  practically  eensiired  for  doin/j  my  diiti/, 
simply  because,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  I  directed 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall's  foreman  to  place  some 
struts  against  an  adjoining  house  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cident and  loss  of  life,  whilst  those  gentlemen,  for 
carrying  out  my  instructions,  have  their  works 
stopped,  and  their  workmen's  tires  eudant/ered. 
District  Surveyors,  by  Mr.  Mansfield's  decision,  will 
be  put  in  au  akward  dilemma.  If  they  find  a 
building  falling  and  promptlj'  get  it  shored  up,  they 
are  then  told  it  is  safe  and  east  in  eosts,  and  if  they 
let  it  alone  pending  the  tffic^s  delKija  and  someone  is 
mied,  there  is  all  the  annoyance  and  worry  of  a 
corotwr's  iiiqnest.  The  Haymarket  accident,  which 
happened  three  doors  from  the  sjiot  in  question,  a 
few  months  ago,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of 
the  uncertain  way  in  which  the  law  is  administered 
in  these  cases,  and  as  a  public  officer  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  to  enforce  the  Building  Laws,  for'the 
protection  of  human  life,  I  cannot  let  this  questioi 
rest  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  state.  I  may  men 
tion  that  Mr,  Vaughan,  Sir  James  Ingham,  and 
other  magistrates  have  never  refused  my  request 
to  inspect  structures  such  as  these  before  giving 
their  decision. — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

EoBEKT  Walkee,  F.K.I.B.A., 
District  Surveyor  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
To    the    Superintending    Aixhitect,  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  photographs 
both  to  the  Home  Secretarv  and  Mr.  Mansfield. 


jIntttt0mmunic<Tti0U. 


QUJSSTIOXS. 

[5885.]— Tlie  TTse  of  tie  Pulley  in  Buildings. 
■Consideiing  the  value  of  the  pulley,  soioetlung  should 
be  done  to  make  a  better  use  of  it  in  building-.  After 
spending  some  leisure  time  thinking  over  it.  I  should  hko 
to  hear  if  my  vie-ws  have  ever  been  tried,  and  if  so  -with 
what  success,  or  what  objections  arem-ged  to  them.  They 
are  as  follows  :— For  lifting  materials  in  a  small  building, 
fix  a  pulley  at  the  height  of  the  building  rigaln.st  an  ad- 
joining wall  or  otherwise,  and  now  nmpln-  t^vo  lubuurers 
to  carrj' bricks,  &c.,  up  to  the  britkliyfr.  A  iiirin  goes 
up  the  ladder  in  the  ordinaiy  mLmiiir.  emiiUi-  Ins  hod, 
and  steps  on  to  a  cage  connected  with  a  rope  around  the 
fixed  pulley,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  being  fixed  to  a 
shnilai*  cage,  which  the  second  labourer  has  loaded  with 
bricks.  Theoretically,  the  bricks  might  be  nearly  the 
weight  of  the  man,  and  thus,  as  the  man  went  up  the 
ladder,  ho  would  caiTV  an  ordinary  hod  full  of  bricks,  and 
when  he  came  down  '(and  lie  might  then  be  seated)  he 
would  can-y  up  con.sidorably  more  bricks.  Tlie  second 
labourer  would  load  the  cage  the  first  labourer  had  come 
down  in,  while  the  latter  was  again  can-ying  up  a  hod  full 
of  bricks,  to  come  down  in  the  other  cage.  Again,  such 
continual  rests  for  the  labourer  would  enable  hira  to  do 
considerably  more  work  and  be  less  fatigued.— "W.  Hoi'- 
MAx.v  'Wood. 

[58S6.]— Iiegral.— I  formed  a  building  club  of  members 
who  pay  £1  per  month  for  a  cei-tain  number  of  years  to  a 
building  society,  who  advance  the  money  to  build  the 
houses  from  my  plans.  One  of  the  members  now  says  he 
was  a  minor  when  he  signed  the  articles  of  association  : 
(1)  Can  he  on  that  plea  withdraw  from  the  society  !  (-2) 
Can  he  do  so  if  I  can  prove  that  he  told  me  when  he 
signed  the  agi-eement  he  was  twenty-one  ?  (3)  Can  he  do 
so  if  I  can  prove  he  has  paid  money  since  he  was  twentj'- 
one  1  (t)  Can  he  or  his  guardians  claim  that  the  money 
aheady  paid  by  him  shall  he  returned  .'  (5)  What  is  the 
position  of  the— Pbovincial  AncHiTECT  ? 

[5887.]— 'Warehouse.— I  am  building  a  small  ware- 
house for  hght  goods.  Shall  I  be  safe  in  using  a  9in.  by 
3in.  plank  floor  with  u-on  tongues  fno  joists)  for  a  13ft. 
and  14yt.  bearing .'  If  not,  what  would  be  the  longest 
bearing  to  give  them  with  safetj- !  VTould  it  be  cheaper 
to  put  a  Sin.  plank  floor,  or  a  floor  of  7in.  by  2!in.  joists 
and  tin.  flooring  beards,  considering  that  yoir  save  5in.  ir 
height  in  all  walls  .'  How  should  plank  floors  be  sup- 
ported against  flues  ? — Ignorance. 

[5SS8.]— Minutes.— In  sketch  above  I  give  part  of  i 


CHIPS. 

A  series  of  additional  wells  have  been  sunk  at 
the  waterworks  of  the  Hastings  Corporation  at 
Buckshole  Valley,  and  have  just  been  connected 
by  adits  with  the  older  wells,  so  as  to  largely  in- 
crease the  water-supply  of  the  towns  of  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonard's. 

A  new  coffee  palace  was  opened  in  High-street, 
Notting-hill,  on  Friday.  The  structural  alterations 
and  fittings  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Ash- 
well,  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  W. 

The  parish  church  of  'Whetstone,  on  the  Middlesex 
side  of  Bamet,  is  being  enlarged. 

The  local  board  of  Leylaud,  Lancashire,  have 
received  reports  from  two  engineers,  Mr.  Tomlinson 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  with  reference  to  providing  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  district.  Each  scheme  pro- 
poses tapping  the  underlying  red  sandstone  rock 
rather  than  bringing  water  from  the  Liverpool  and 
Preston  systems,  and  the  cost  of  each  h  estimated 
at  betiN-een  £4,000  and  £5,000. 

The  guardians  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  have 
received  the  following  number  of  tenders  for  new 
machiuery,  &c.,  for  the  infli-mary,  of  which  Messrs. 
H.  Saxon  Snell  and  Son,  are  the  architects ;  eight 
for  boilers,  seventeen  for  lifts,  fourteen  for  fire 
main,  and  five  for  sinldng  an  artesian  well.  The 
tenders  have  been  refcn-cd  to  the  architects  to 
analyse  and  report  upon. 

The  Xorth  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company  have 
recently  completed  two  extensions  in  the  East  of 
London,  the  one  an  extension  of  the  Victoria-park 
line  into  the  Broadway,  South  Hackney,  the  other 
carrying  the  Cambridge-heath  line  uorthwards  to 
Dalston.  Tramways  are  about  being  laid  through 
Kotherhithe,  and  some  discussion  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  on  Tuesday 
week,  as  to  the  size  of  the  cubes  the  company 
should  be  ordered  to  put  down  between  the  rails. 
Eventually  it  was  agreed  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  company's  engineer,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  allow 
a  Tin.  by  4in.  cube  to  be  laid. 

The  fountain  which  is  to  be  placed  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  now  in  process  of  casting.  It  is  a  large  bronze 
structure,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
Penrose,  the  Cathedral  surveyor. 

A  series  of  drainage  works  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced at  Ballyadams,  Queen's  County,  which  it 
is  hoped  v.-ill  result  in  the  reclamation  of  SOO  acres 
of  land,  at  present  almost  valueless  because  con- 
stantly saturated  by  water. 

Two  additional  bclLs,  cast  by  Messrs.  Blews,  of 
Birmingham,  were  hung  last  week  in  the  tower  of 
Ashbuitou  parish  church. 


the  collars.  'Where  is  the  practical  knowledge  here  ?  The 
usual  way  would  be  to  cut  a  joint  gnaug  an  abutment 
about  3in.  deep  and  mortice  about  another  tm.  deep,  and 
have  a  bolt,  nut,  and  washer,  but  only  where  the  ratters 
and  coUars  would  be  seen  and  are  of  some  size,  also  in 
cases  where  the  scantlings  are  small,  the  collars,  li  not 
seen,  will  be  notched  on  or  dovetaUed  about  im.  deep 
into  the  rafters  and  weU  naUed.  I  could  say  much  m 
reply  to  "B.  S.'s"  attack  on  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture, but  I  repudiate  the  necessity  of  noticing  such  re- 
mai-ks  as  bemg  unbecommg.  'With  respect  to  the  power 
required  to  overturn  a  waU,  "B.  S.'s"  language  is,  I 
think,  anything  but  clear.    I  should  express  it  thus: 
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Doric  column,  ^Wth  the  proportions  sho'ma  in  minutes. 
Will  Hemy  Ambrose,  or  "  G.  H.  G.,"  or  some  other  of  our 
able  correspoDdents,  Itindly  explain  what  ai'e  the  minutes, 
how  obtained,  and  how  to  mark  them  off  to  grive  the 
proportions  as  sketch  \  An  answer  will  greatly  oblige— 
Stab. 

[5S89.]— Lattice  Girder  Bridge.— "^ill  ilr.  H. 
Ambrose  or  some  other  of  oui*  readers  kindly  show  how 
to  calculate  the  si;ccs  and  strength  of  iron  lattice  glider 
bridge,  also  iron  columns  and  bearers  for  steps  for  same  ' 
The  bridge  would  bo  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  over 
railways ;  the  steps  at  each  end  at  right  angles  to  length 
of  bridge ;  the  ends  of  bridge  to  be  carried  on  iron 
columns;  bridge,  8ft.  wide ;  steps, Sft. -wide;  length  out- 
side, 53ft.  ;  length  inside  of  ii'on  columns,  37ft.  clear 
span ;  height  bottom  of  steps  to  floor  of  bridge,  ISft. 
Also  what  would  be  the  safest  and  best  foimdation  for 
iron  columns,  and  how  fixed  \—Z.  B. 

[5S90.]— Peculiar  Spots.— What  is  it  that  causes 
the  production  of  the  various  coloured  spots  on  mountain 
granite  and  limestone  boulders,  eilher  when  built  in  dry 
stone  walls  or  in  isolated  rocks  on  inland  wasterels  ?  The 
spots  are  generally  chcular  in  form,  varj"ing  from  .^in.  to 
l^in.  diameter  and  upwards. — Passih. 
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REPLIES. 

[57S7.]— Strairs  nn  nnll.ir  Beam  Eoofs.— '-B. 
S."  now  says  tli,.;  ■  II  be  in  compression  oi 

not  used  at  all,  1  tie  rod  in  the  place  oi 

collar.    Now,  nil  .!(o  was,  as  now,  capable 

of  such  iugenitiu  :  :   I  reversion  of  position  ir 

argument  as  to  be  undi.r  mkIi  conditions  almost  inter- 
minable. So  well  as  I  can  recollect  (I  cannot  afford  time 
to  read  over  again  so  many  times),  **.S."  and  "  B.  S." 
assumed  that  a  collar  was  either  partially  or  entiicly  in 
compression.  Now,  "B.  S."  says  that  when  they  will  not 
be  in  compression  do  not  use  them  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
question.  The  assumption  was  that  they  were  to  be  used 
and  what  strain  they  took.  Now,  if  wo  do  as  "B.  S." 
advises,  and  use  tie-rods  instead  of  collars,  how  will  the 
tie-rod  perform  the  compressile  duty  "  B.  S."  wanted  to 
make  out  was  imposed  on  it  in  conscciuence  of  its  posi- 
tion 1  And  again,  collars  are  usually  ceiled  t^i :  how  will 
he  nail  his  ceiling  laths  to  his  tie-rods  :  Wliere  is  here 
his  superior  practical  knowledge  !  And  asJiin,  I  distinctly 
recollect  that  he  wrote  of  moilicing  right  through  his 
common  rafters  one-f om'th  their  width  for  the  tenons  of 


W  =  WEIGHT 
OF  WALL 


Assume  the  integrity  of  the  wall,  because  whatever  the 
moriar  may  be  we  majr  assume  it  to  be  alike  in  all  the 
joints,  and  the  joints  will  have  less  power  the  lower  they 
are,  and  therefore  be  more  likely  to  break,  and  we  may 
assume  the  bottom  one  will  break  at  the  base  of  wall. 
Imagine  a  horizontal  lever  under  wall  with  its  edge  at  the 
intersection  of  the  other  face  of  wall  and  base  of  wall, 
and  as  long  as  the  wall  is  high ;  let  fall  a  vertical  line 
through  the  centie  of  wall,  then  call  the  end  of  lever  at 
intersection  of  wall  0,  and  the  vertical  line  division  1,  and 
at  1  will  be  the  whole  weight  of  the  wall.  Then  continue 
along  lever  similar  dirisions  and  number  each,  and  if  the 
wall  is  so  many  divisions  high,  each  dirision  will  show  the 
power  by  its  number  if  used  as  a  denominator,  with  1  for  a 
numerator,  which  would  overturn  the  wall  if  applied  at  a 
similar  height  on  the  wall  above  the  base  as  from  the  0  to 
the  number  of  the  division  in  question,  and  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  lever  will  be  equal  half  the  thickness 
of  wall  to  its  height,  and  from  which  may  be  learnt  that 
about  6cwt.  apphed  horizontally  as  a  power  at  the  top 
would  overturn  a  14-in.  wall  10ft.  high  and  10ft.  long,  or 
*5cwt.  per  foot  lineal,  and  if  he  had  a  span  of  10ft.  and 
17 

say,  an  unmovable  wall  on  one  side,  we  should  have  the 
effect  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  bearing  as  resolved 
against  one  wall,  say  3  squares  to  the  10ft.  length,  at 
about  45",  say,  with  wind,  say,  _cwt.  =  35cwt.  at  ridge, 

also  Socwt.  at  top  of  wall  as  horizontal  pressure.  'We 
shall  also  have  a  veitical  pressme  on  wall  of,  say,  25cw;t. 
on  wall  at  same  time,  mostly  through  wind,  assumed  in 
both  cases.  Now,  25cwt.  will  be  a  quarter  of  the  assumed 
weight  of  the  wall,  and  we  may  therefore  add  to  our  6cwt. 
one-fourth,  equal  together  to  7^cwt.,  and  to  resist 
3ocwt.  win  only  be  about  one-fifth  enough,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  tie,  and  if  the  tie  be  wood  and 
placed  above  the  wall  plate,  it  is  customary  to  call  it  a 
collar,  and  it  will  be  in  tension.  "B.  S."  beheves  that 
the  majority  must  be  right.  I  am  aware  that  that  is  a 
prevalent  mistake  with  the  vulgar ;  but  I  shoidd  have 
thought  "B.  S."  knew  better.  My  own  experience  is 
that  the  majority  are  usually  wi'ong  in  opinion  on  any 
uncommon  subject,  and  such  seems  feasible,  because  there 
may  bo  many  erroneous  views  and  but  one  light  one  on 
each  subject.  "B.  S."  has  not  yet  proved  that  it  would 
take  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  a  roof  at  60'  pitch  to 
push  the  plates  off  the  wall.  Let  x  =  span  and  «  =  re- 
gistance  of  wall  plate  horizontally,  and  y  =  weight  of 
roof.  Now,  "  B.  S."  says  HJ  =  a,  but  a  is  constant  and 
y  ^  X  and  I  is  a  variable  quantity,  and  cannot  therefore 
depend  on  n,  which  is  constant,  and  y  x  i.    .'.  —  a  ais 

itspossible  where  a  is  constant,  whence  wc  deduce  the  im- 
possibility of  the  equation.  And  '-B.  .s."  was  therefore 
wrong  in  his  rule,  because  if  right  for  one  span  it  would 
be  wrong  for  eveiy  other  span.  The  roof  failure  *'  B.  S.' 
quoted  proved  to  be  .igamst  his  owu  a.<scrtion,  because  if 
a  collar  strong  enough  had  hegn  used,  it  would  have  been 
in  tension  and  not  in  compression,  "  B.  S."  assorts  that 
several  masons  have  become  Ci^•il  Engineers.  If  so,  they 
acquired  the  necessary  theoretical  knowledge  it  they  are 
competent,  and  their  having  been  masons  can  have  but 
Uttle  to  do  with  then-  present  occupation,  because  we  may 
presume  that  they  know  no  more  of  present  use  to  them 
than  theii-  compcei-s— if  they  do,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
in  what  it  consists ;  but  if  not,  "  B.  S.'s"  remai-ks  intro- 
duce an  inridiuus  comparison  between  Civil  EngineeiB 
and  architects.  "B.  S,"  works  in  some  capacity, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  under  both,  either  as  a 
workman,  or  foreman,  or  clerk  of  works,  and,  least 
Ukely  of  all,  a  contractor,  because  lie  would,  I  should 
think,  then  know  better  tlian  to  wiitc  as  he  docs.  If 
'•  Vitruvius's"  roof,  which  "  B.  S."  gave  as  an  example, 
is  not  obsolete,  where  is  it  in  use  !  jVnd  is  it  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  our  usual  ones  !  .iVnd  as  "  B.  S."  inakra  it 
to  be  the  original  one  in  question  by  "  S.,"  is  it  an  ordi- 
nar>-  span  roof  !  'What  I  called  absurd  was  the  impued 
assumption  that  a  tie-beam  must  be  used  when  the  case 
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question  ■ 


ordinaiy  span  roof  without  ties.- 


Hen 

[5874.]— Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Party 
VSTalls. — The  point  to  be  decided  in  the  case  quoted 
seems  to  be  the  definition  of  a  party  wall,  and,  takiiif?  the 
Building  Act  as  a  reliable  ^uide  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  it  is  clear  that  only  so  far  as  a  wall  separates 
two  buildings  in  different  occupa:tions  can  it  be  considered 
a  party  wall ;  therefore,  when  a  wall  divides  two  build- 
ings of  unequal  depths,  only  such  portion  of  it  as  extends 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  shallower  building  can 
be  regarded  as  the  party  wall,  the  remainder  fonning 
part  of  the  external  walls  of  the  adjoining  building. 
Accordingly,  A  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the 
expense  of  building  the  projecting  brickwork  for  B.  By 
the  same  rule,  if  B,  requiring  the  deeper  building,  had 
erected  it  iirst  upon  the  same  conditions  which  governed 
A,  the  latter,  on  joining  his  building  to  B's,  would  only 
have  had  to  pay  half  the  value  of  so  much  of  B's  wall  as 
was  iqn-iUy  neccssari/  to  each  buildiiifj. — A.  W.  Saville. 

[5S.31.] —  Animal  Carvings  on  House  at 
Cordes  —The  house  "Pierre  Crayon"  refers  to  is  illus- 
trated in  Anderson's  "  Municipal,  Commercial,  and  Street 
Architectme  of  France,  Italy,  ic."  He  has  devoted  nine 
plates  to  the  architectm-e  of  this  town.— B.  T.  Scott. 

[5SS1.] —Animal  Carvingrs  on  House  at 
Cordes. — The  house  at  Cordes  about  which  your  corre- 
spondent, "Pierre  Crayon,"  inquired  last  week  is  de- 
scribed and  illustr-ated  in  Turner's  "Some  Account  of 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  339,  and 
by  pei-mifision  of  the  pubUshers,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker  and 
Son,  I  reproduce  the  engra\Tng.    The  house  is  spoken  of 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Stained  Glass  foe  the  Sydney  Exhibition. — 
Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  of  Frederick -street,  Bir- 
mingham, and  of  Smethwick,  will  be  represented 
at  Sydney  by  several  exhibits,  which  will  fully  up- 
hold their  reputation.  One  of  the  chief  exhibits  is 
a  stained-glass  window  in  the  Itahan  style.  The 
large  centre  panel  contains  a  representation  of 
"Our  Lord  blessing  little  children."  Next  in 
importance  is  a  carved  oak  reredos,  contaiuiug  five 
panels,  which  are  filled  in  with  tiles  painted  to 
illustrate  the  "Lord's  Supper."  Beneath  the 
picture,  in  a  Gothic  form,  are  live  smaller  panels, 
painted  with  a  scroll  pattern  intertwined  with 
representations  of  the  vine  and  wheat,  upon  which 
is  written: — "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 
There  is  also  a  stained- glass  window  representing 
the  phay  scene  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  artist  has  de- 
parted somewhat  from  the  conventional  mode  of 
treating  the  subject.  The  work  is  executed  in 
grisaille,  with  gold  enrichments  to  the  draxjeries 
and  other  parts,  and  the  picture  has  a  border  con- 
taining busts  of  eight  of  the  priacipaXdranitdi'; pi'r- 
soiuc  and  suitable  ornamentations.  Another  window 
represents  three subjectsfromTeunysou's  "Elaine," 
viz.,  "Elaine  receiving  the  shield  from  Launcelot ;" 
"  Elaine  musing  over  the  shield;"  and  "Elaine's 
corpse  borne  before  Arthur."     Amongst  the  ex- 


as  a  veiy  fine  example  of  the  foui-teenth  centmy,  and  is 
6.aid  to  have  been  the  house  of  the  chief  huntsman  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse.  — P. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Lyiipstone  Sewerage  Schemes.—  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  St. 
Thomas  next  Exeter,  alternative  plans  for  the 
sewering  of  the  village  of  Lympstone — the  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Harbottle,  "the  other  by  Mr. 
Martin,  came  on  for  consideration.  A  letter  from 
the  ratepayers,  protesting  against  any  scheme  of 
sevverage  being  carried  out,  was  read,  but  it  was 
decided  to  go  on.  A  member  moved  that  Mr. 
Martin's  plan,  the  larger  one  of  the  two,  be  adopted, 
urging  that  the  ratepayers  wished  this,  if  any,  to 
be  carried  out.  An  amendment  was  moved,  that 
Mr.  Harbottle's  plan  be  selected,  because  the  less 
expensive  and  already  adopted  by  the  board  ;  and 
this,  on  a  division,  was  carried. 


Christ  Church,  East  Ivnottingley,  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  week  after  restoration. 


hibits  there  is  likewise  a  painted  encaustic  tile 
panel,  the  subject  of  which  illustrates  the  words— 
"  Rage  weareth,  folly  teareth,  love  mendeth,  and 
death  endeth."  The  tiles  are  only  semi-glazed, 
and  this,  therefore,  gives  to  the  painting  a  subdued 
tone.  Included  in  the  minor  works  to  be  shown 
is  a  memorial  tablet,  the  subject  of  which  is  "The 
Good  Shepherd."  Several  frames  of  designs,  one 
of  which  represents  "  Court  Leet  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  are  also  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  whole  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  firm.  Most  of  the  works 
were  designed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Camm. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgwater  on  Monday 
of  the  first  commissioners  under  the  Somersetshire 
Drainage  Act  of  1877,  to  receive  the  reports  and 
maps,  &c.,  prepared  by  the  four  principal  county 
surveyors,  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Hippisley,  Sturge, 
and  Parsons,  of  the  Bruce,  Axe,  and  Parrett  dis- 
tricts which  it  is  proposed  to  place  under  tlie  com- 
missioners' jurisdiction.  Drainage  boards  will 
hereafter  be  created  for  each  district,  with  power 
to  ajipoiut  representatives  on  the  permanent  com- 
mission. 


<B\\x  Offitt  %Mt 


Aided  by  the  director  of  the  Eoyal  Galleries 
of  Paintings  at  Dre.sden,  and  by  a  number  of 
private  gentlemen,  Herr  A.  Gutbier,  of  that 
city,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  works  of  art  represent- 
ing the  chief  productions  of  Raphael.  The  ex- 
hibition, which  was  opened  in  the  middle  of 
August,  occupies  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Ex- 
hition-building  at  Dresden,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Herr  Gutbier  by  the  Saxon  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  catalogue,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  on  the  model  of  Eolandi's  excellent 
list  of  the  Raphael  collection  at  Windsor,  shows 
that  the  present  exhibition  consists  of  not  less 
than  1,.376  reproductions  in  oil,  water-colours, 
copperplate  engravings,  colom-  prints,  and 
photographs.  The  whole  are  classified  under  the 
heads  of  Raphael's  portraits.  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  various  religious  pieces,  Holy 
Family,  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  saints,  vario  us 
portraits,  Vatican  frescoes,  Loggia,  various  fres- 
coes, architectonic  works,  sculptures,  drawings, 
and  studies.  The  collection  accordingly  presents 
a  rare  opportunity  for  inspecting  and  comparing 
the  entire  series  of  this  great  painter's  produc- 
tions and  the  different  stages  of  his  development. 
In  addition  to  this  collection  of  reproductions, 
the  exhibition  includes  29  original  and,  for  the 
most  part,  well-authenticated  drawings,  lent 
from  the  collection  of  Prince  George  of  Saxony, 
tlie  Royal  cabinets  of  engravings  at  Dresden  and 
Mimich,  and  the  collections  of  Count  Renaud- 
Riesch,  of  Nischwitch,  near  Bautzen,  Baron  von 
Biegeleben,  Herr  B.  Jolles,  and  Madame  Grahl, 
of  Dresden.  There  is,  further,  a  collection  of  19 
paintings  in  oil  and  sketches,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  disputed,  and  upon  which  the  judgment 
of  Raphael  connoisseurs  is  solicited. 

The  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Society  of 
Arts  and  School  of  Design,  for  the  session  1879- 
80,  which  commenced  on  Tuesday,  has  been 
issued.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conversazione 
in  the  Town-hall  during  the  week  ending  22nd 
February,  and  during  the  same  month  the  presi  - 
dent,  Mr.  "William  Morris,  wUl  deliver  his  ad- 
dress. Similar  arrangements  to  tliose  of  last 
session  have  been  made  for  the  various  classes 
and  lectures.  Among  the  special  prizes  offered 
to  students  is  one  of  five  guineas,  which  is 
offered  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co.,  of 
London,  for  a  de.sign  for  a  screen  in  wrought 
ii-on  and  brass  for  the  chancel  arch  of  a  church, 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  Htli  centuiy. 
Fifteen  free  admissions  to  the  school,  tenable  for 
two  years,  will  be  awarded  at  an  examination  in 
July  next.  There  is  a  new  feature  this  year  in 
the  major  "scholarships  and  free  admissions.  In 
each  succeeding  year,  commencing  with  ISSO,  a 
scholarship  of  £40  per  annum,  with  free  admis- 
sion to  the  school,  tenable  for  two  years,  will  be 
awarded.  The  competitions  -will  be  limited  to 
students  who  have  held  a  minor  scholarship  for 
two  years. 

Me.  Maumce  Maueis,  the  explorer  of  the 
Amazon,  says  that  sawmills  are  much  needed  in 
Brazil,  aud  that  their  establisliment  could  not 
fail  to  proved  extremely  profitable.  In  many 
cases,  more  especially  on  the  Madeira,  the  cur- 
rent conveys  the  largest  logs  of  excellent  woods, 
which  the  sawyer  would  only  have  to  capture 
and  land.  At  Serpa,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira,  a  Portuguese  speculator  built  a  sawmill, 
and  the  cedar  carried  down  the  river  supplied 
his  concern  in  five  months  with  sufficient  timber 
for  a  whole  year's  work.  So  well  did  his  work 
prosper  that  tliis  speculator  was  enabled  to  retire 
after  a  few  years  independently  wealthy, 
although  he  had  beeen  assisted  only  by  the 
rudest  machinery  and  unskilled,  intractable 
workmen.  Though  situated  on  the  confines  of  a 
vast  forest.  Para  consimies  large  quantities  of 
North  American  timber,  only  a  single  sawmQl 
existing  in  the  city.  A  dozen  boards  of  red 
cedar  (a  very  common  wood)  cost  about  £6  at 
Santarem. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1S73  was  to 
defeat  certain  railroad  projects  in  Virginia,  and 
suddenly  check  the  growth  in  its  infancy  of  a 
grandly  laid-out  city  near  Quantico,  in  Prince 
Wmiam  County,  in  that  State,  .about  30  miles 
dovvTi  the  Potomac.  New  York  capitalists  piu'- 
ohased  there  a  tract  of  land — about  7,000  acres. 
This  land  they  laid  out  in  streets,  avenues,  and 
squares,    and  named    it    Potomac    City.      Mr. 
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Bangs  yTaa  so  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  that  he  immediately  had  erected,  near 
the  intersection  of  Potomac  Avenue  and  the 
raih'oad,  a  largo  hotel.  This  is  a  concrete  build- 
ing of  four  stories,  containing  122  rooms,  and 
cost  6S,000dols.  This  building,  now  occcupiod 
only  by  some  one  to  care  for  it,  has  long  been  a 
■vronder  to  those  who  have  caught  sight  of  it 
from  passing  cars  or  steamers.  The  inclosure 
surrounding  it  having  once  or  twice  been  culti- 
\  ated  in  corn,  gave  it  a  still  more  singular  ap- 
pearance— a  hotel  in  a  cornfield. 

Though  a  large  outlay  has  been  expended  in 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  ]3rightOD, 
there  is  yet  something  to  be  done  to  render  the 
streets  free  from  nuisince  that  is  at  least  un- 
pleasant to  the  olfactory  sense  of  its  visitors. 
During  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week  the  guUies 
emitted  a  most  offensive  smell  in  several  parts  of 
the  town.  A  correspondent,  recently  visiting 
the  town,  informs  us  for  a  long  time  he  could 
not  discover  from  whence  the  horrible  effluvia 
proceeded,  but  in  pas.'-ing  near  the  over-gorged 
cesspools  in  the  street,  he  soon  discovered  the 
origin  of  it.  The  facts  show  that  with  all  the 
precautions  taken  to  insure  immunity  from  sewer 
gas  by  the  shafts  for  ventilation,  there  are  still 
some  unguarded  points,  demonstrating  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  arrangements  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  tide  or  pressure  in  the  upper  parts 


of  the  town. 

The  Fothorg-m  Gold  Medal  is  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  means  of  protecting 
ships  from  loss  by  fire  and  by  sinking.  A  sUver 
medal  is  offered  for  the  best  means  of  protecting 
ships  from  fire,  and  another  for  the  best  mean^ 
of  protecting  them  from  sinking.  The  receiver 
of  the  first  may  receive  the  second,  but  the  gold 
medal  will  be  awarded  only  to  that  proposal 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  two  objects  com- 
bined. The  particulars  can  be  had  of  Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood,  Secretary,  at  the  Society's 
house,  John-street,  Adelphi,  and  the  models  or 
drawings  of  structural  arrangements  and  appli- 
ances must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  January  1, 
1880,  addressed  to  the  secretary.  They  must  in 
evei-y  case  be  accompanied  by  a  short  descrip- 
tion. 

We  have  received  the  revised  catalogue  of  the 
ninth  Autumn  Exhibition  of  Modem  Pictures  in 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  Among 
the  contributors,  we  find  the  names  of  many 
eminent  artists.  In  the  oil-painting  gal- 
leries the  names  of  F.  S.  Walker, 
E.H.A.,  James  Watt,  J.  E.  Hodgson,  A.R.A.| 
Walter  Crane,  E.  PI.  Barrable,  W.  Small,  A. 
Ehuore,  R.A.,  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  J.  O'Connor, 
Frank  DUlon,  J.  R.  Marquis,  Prof.  G.  Coster 
E.  S.  Kennedy,  Staniland,  Sir  F.  Leighton.  R 
O.  Bottomlcy,  E.  Crofts,  A.R.A.,  H.  T.  WeUs, 
R.A.,  J.  \V.  Waterhouse,  Miss  Thomeycroft, 
Woodington,  A.R.A.,  Briton  Riviere,  A"R.A 
GoodaU,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  E.  Haves,  R.H.A., 
J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  J.  C.  Hor.^ley,  R.A.,  and  others 
occur.  Rooms  V.  and  VI.  "are  set  apart  for 
water-colours.  We  notice  the  works  of  several 
eminent  artists  in  this  school,  among  them  being 
those  of  Collingwood,  W.  P.  Grey,  D.  A. 
Williamson,  F.  Slocombe,  Townley  Green,  W 
Small,  R.  P.  Spiers,  H.  B.  Wilbs,  J.  M'Dougal, 
GoodaU,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  Ingle  Lee,  A.  P 
Newton,  F.R.S.A.,  D.  Law,  E.'  Duncan,  C. 
Rossiter,  Miss  Wratislaw,  C.  H.  Cox,  A.  L. 
Haig,  F.  Lessore,  Wormall,  Miss  Montalba,  J. 
G.  Emslie,  G.  R.  Bach,  Carl  Haag,  and  several 
others.  The  subjects  are  various,  and  architec- 
tural drawings  numerous. 

That  considerable  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
process  of  puDing  down  in  the  metropolis'  may  be 
gathered  from  the  mishaps  that  are  constantly 
occiuring  when,  by  the  removal  of  adjacent  build- 
ings, old  properties  are  left  unsupported.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wigmore-street,  the  other 
day,  we  observed  that  the  party-wall  of  a 
tenanted,  and  an  apparently  well-buUt  modem 
house,  to  judge  by  the  front,  had  bodily  fallen 
into  the  adjoining  vacant  space  that  liad  been 
cleared  for  new  premises,  and  that  the  iloors  of 
the  several  stories,  together  with  their  contents, 
were  precipitated  and  broken  up  in  the  most 
extraordinary  and  pitiable  manner.  Fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost,  and  the  police  soon  cleared 
the  adjoining  street  of  traffic.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  exact  cause  was  of  the  wall  giving  way 
so  suddenly,  but  we  were  informed  "it  had  not 
been  strutted  up  sufficiently.     It  often  happens 


that  in  the  clearance  and  excavation  of  tltf 
ground  of  new  bnildiiig.s,  the  i-ni'ty-walls  tuiior, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  is  not  advisable  in  many  cases 
of  lofty  premises  so  strut  the  buildings  from  each 
other,  rendering  them  mutual  support,  and 
avoiding  any  risk  of  weakness  from  nndcimining. 
Of  cour.se  the  struts  could  be  removed  when  tlic 
space  is  being  filled  up  by  a  new  building. 

The  Cardiff  Town  Council  "carpeted"  on 
Monday  a  number  of  builders  who  were  charged 
with  infringement  of  the  regulations  by  building 
the  walls  of  houses  of  a  less  thickness  than  tlic 
deposited  plans.  The  usual  charge  was  that  of 
building  back  main  walls  9ia.  thick  instead  of 
Hin.,  and  was  admitted  in  each  of  five  cases, 
most  of  the  builders  excusing  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  others  did  the  same,  and  they  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not.  A  typical  case  was 
that  of  Charles  Fox,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
built  10  houses  in  Cecil-street,  the  back  main 
wall  9in.  instead  of  Hin.  thick,  the  party  walls 
4Mn.  insteadofOin.,  no  joists  trimmed  at  the  fire- 
places, and  the  bedroom  walls  over  the  kitchen 
ihin.  He  said  that  he  had  built  300  houses  on 
the  same  plan.  Several  of  the  builders  said  they 
did  not  examine  the  plans,  but  they  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Waring,  ex-engineer  of  the  borough. 
After  the  accused  had  retired,  a  discussion  took 
place  in  the. Council  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  the  matter,  and  on  a  division  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  against  all  the  builders  who  had  in- 
fringed the  by-laws,  an  amendment  being  lost 
by  wliich  it  was  proposed  simply  to  caution  the 
offenders  and  to  issue  a  public  warning. 

The  sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  18.51  was  issued  yesterday.  In  it 
they  mention  that  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  utilise  the  site  of  the  exhibition  of  1862, 
which  the  Commissioners  sold  at  less  than  half 
the  value  on  condition  that  it  should  be  perma- 
nently devoted  to  science  and  art.  They  give 
an  account  of  the  series  of  annual  international 
ejthibitions,  an  account  of  the  completion  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  of  the  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  it,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
provision  has  been  made  for  its  permanent 
maintenance.  Their  proposals  for  the  future 
are,  firstly,  to  erect,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Govemment,  a  building  to  bo  used  for  pur- 
poses of  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  to 
contain  laboratories  for  study  and  research,  a 
collection  of  scientific  instruments,  and  a  library 
of  works  on  science,  and  to  tran.sfer  it  to  the 
Govemment  on  the  c  .ndition  that  it  shall  be 
used  for  those  purposes  ;  secondly,  to  place  the 
Government  in  posses.sion,  on  very  favourable 
terms,  of  their  permanent  galleries';  thii-dly,  to 
lease  to  the  Govemment,  free  of  rent,  the  gTeater 
portion  of  the  present  Horticultural  Gardens  as 
a  place  of  recreation  for  the  pubUe ;  and  finally, 
to  estabhsh  a  niuuber  of  scholarships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  development  of  scientific  culture 
and  technical  training  in  the  manufacturing  dis-  I 
triets  of  the  country.  The  commissioners  add  that 
the  provi.sion  now  made  by  the  Government  for 
instruction  in  art  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country. 
For  science,  however,  there  is  no  adequate  pro- 
vision, and  they  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
promote  its  study  and  diffusion,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  benefit  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  they  have  determined 
to  found  science  scholarships,  and  have  made  the 
proposal  to  the  Govemment  to  establish  on  their 
estate  institutions  calcidated  to  promote  those 
studies  in  science  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
progress  of  industry. 


CHIPS. 

The  Flint  town  council,  at  a  special  meeting  held 
on  Monday  week,  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  George 
Belhs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Coruist,  Tyddyn, 
and  Maesgwyn  bridges,  destroyed  bv  the  recent 
tloods  :  and  Mr.  Bellis  was  directed  to  prepare 
specifications  and  take  out  quantities  forthwith. 

The  Ely  and  Newmarket  line,  opened  on  the  29th 
uU.,  IS  UJ  miles  in  length,  and  cost  £70,000  for 
construction,  not  including  land.  It  is  at  present 
single.  The  chief  feature  is  the  viaduct  by  which 
it  crosses  the  Ouse,  just  outside  Ely.  This  is  of 
live  spans,  that  over  the  river  being  Toft.,  and  the 
landward  ones  on  either  side  bemg  37ft.  Gin.  each. 
The  foundations  are  piles,  and  the  superstructure 
IS  WTOught-iron  plate  girders,  the  centre  span  beiii.' 
of  lattice  girders.  The  cost  of  this  viaduct  was 
£10,000.  For  the  hne,  Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  sen.,  of 
^J^j'miDSter,  was  the  engineer;  and  Mr.  Waddell, 
of  Edinburgh,  the  contractor,  whose  manager  was 
Mr.  W.  Stone. 


The  contract  for  the  new  lighthouse  to  be  built 
at  Anvil  Point,  near  Swanagc,  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Bournemouth. 

A  new  mansion  is  being  built  at  Iwerne,  Dorset, 
for  Lord  Wolvertou.  On  Saturday  week  about  CO 
of  tlie  workmen  had  supper  at  the  Talbot  Inn. 
1  he  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Siinmonds,  clerk  of 
works :  and  the  guest  of  the  evening  was  the  fore- 
man of  bricklayers,  J.  Crane,  who  is  ieavinc  for 
Loudon.  ° 

At  the  meeting  of  the  York  City  Council  last 
week,  a  letter  was  read  announcing  that  Mrs 
\\  alker  would  erect  in  the  Guildhall  a  stained- 
glass  window  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late 
Alderman  Weatherlcy. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  were  laid  at  Flottergatc,  Grimsbv,  on 
Mondayweek.  The  budding  is  Gothic,  willseatl  000 
persons,  and  is  expected  to  cost  £4,000.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of  Grimsby  ;  the  contract  for 
bricklayers'  work  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Cleethorpe,  and  that  for  ioinerv  bv  Mr' 
Doughty,  of  Giimsby.  j    "ii. 

The  reseating  of  the  church  of  Fordington  St. 
George,  near  Dorche>:ter,  was  commenced  last  week 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chapman.  An  unsightly 
gallery  is  also  to  be  lemoved. 

During  last  week  the  old  lightning  conductor  on 
the  spire  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Wrexham,  which 
was  recently  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  The  spire  200tt.  high  was  scaled  by 
long  ladders,  drawn  up  by  pulleys  and  securely 
fastened  one  to  the  other.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
J«ewall  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool. 

The  Haslingden  Local  Board  decided  on  Wed- 
nesday week  to  alter  their  by-laws,  and  require  the 
width  of  all  front  streets  to  be  in  future  35ft.,  back 
streets  to  be  12tt.  (instead  of  10ft.)  and  loOft. 
square  to  be  provided  in  all  back  j-ards. 

The  School  Board  for  Thornton- with-Fleetwood 
last  week  adopted  plans  for  new  schools,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Seward. 

The  Visiting  Justices  of  Lancashire  considered 
tenders  for  the  proposed  annexe  to  the  county 
lunatic-asylum  at  Lancaster,  and  accepted  that  of 
Mr.  Ives,  of  Shipley,  ne.^r  Leeds,  at  £62,0.50.  The 
designs  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Abbott,  clerk  of  works 
at  the  asylum,  and  amended  by  Mr.  Kershaw,  the 
appointed  architect.  The  building  is  Gothic  m 
style,  will  accommodate  COO  patients,  and  is  to  be 
completed  in  1881.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  will 
be  administrative  department,  with  entrance-hall 
leading  into  a  main  corridor,  right  and  left,  to  day- 
rooms  and  dormitories.     There  is  a  second  story. 

Cardiston  Church  was  reopened  on  September  4th. 
The  roofs  have  been  repaired  and  made  water- 
tight. The  pews  have  been  removed  from  the  nave, 
and  replaced  by  plain  open  benches  ;  the  floors  of 
the  nave  have  been  relaid  with  plain  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  and  sanctuary  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Maw 
and  Co.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Bowdler,  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  architect  being 
Mr.  Haycock. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephens,  ladder  maker,  of  Harrow- 
road,  and  Green-street,  Paddington-green,  has 
turned  out  what  is  described  by  the  Funtitiire 
Onzittf  as,  perhaps,  the  longest  ladder  ever  made 
in  England.  Its  sides  are  constructed  of  foreign 
deals,  it  has  111  oak  roimds,  and  is  about  75ft. 
long. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  painting  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  A.  Bramtut ;  the  first  second  Grand 
Prix  to  M.  J.  S.  Buland  ;  the  second  second  to 
M.  E.  Pichot.  For  sculpture  the  Grand  Prix  has 
fallen  to  M.  L.  Fagel ;  for  architecture  to  M.  A. 
Blavette. 


The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapel  at  Whinburgh,  near  East  Dereham,  were 
laid  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  E.  Skipper,  of  East 
Dereham,  is  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  £200. 

The  new  post-office  at  Walsall  will  shortly  be 
occupied.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  materials 
used  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a  stone 
comice.  The  total  cost  will  exceed  £4,000.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  Moore,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  Mr.  G.  Reavell,  Birmingham,  officiated  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  High- 
gate,  King's  Lynn,  was  laid  last  week.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Huntingdon,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contract  for  the  work  amounts  to  £1,080. 

Ob  Thursday  week  four  memorial  stones  were 
laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Chartham.  The 
chapel  is  intended  to  seat  240  persons.  Tlie  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  of  London,  and  the  total 
cost  will  be  £600.    The  style  is  semi-Gothic. 

The  Paris  carpenters  struck  on  Monday  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
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Temporary  buUdings  for  the  Bristol  Medical 
School  are  being  erected  at  Tyndall's  Park,  near 
the  site  of  the  new  University  College.  The  build- 
ings are  two  stories  high,  and  include  museum  and 
lectxu'e-room  on  ground-floor,  and  two  lecture  aud 
insection-rooms  above.  Mr.  C.  Hansom  is  the 
architect  ;  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Edbrooke, 
CUfton-vale,  are  the  builders. 

The  loc.ll  board  of  Aspall,  near  Wigan,  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  borrow  £0,000  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal. 

The  City  and  Guilds  Insfeitute  having  granted 
£400  per  annum  for  purposes  of  technical  educa- 
tion at  University  College,  London,  have  resolved 
that  the  grant  be  appropriated  in  maintaining  the 
chair  of  engineering  and  mechanical  technology 
and  that  ©f  chemical  technology. 

Additional  pumping  machinery  is  being  erected 
for  the  Bristol  Water  Works  Company  at  their 
station  in  Oaktield-road,  Clifton  ;_  it  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  of  Pimlico, 
S.W.  The  contractor  for  the  new  building  is  Mr. 
W.  Veals,  of  Bristol. 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
last  week  adopted  a  new  scheme  for  the  drainage 
of  West  Cliff  district  with  an  outfall  at  Middle 
Chine.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  present  surveyor  to  the  board,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  £1,600. 

The  quaint  wooden  spire  of  Eltham  parish  church 
has  been  demolished,  and  in  its  place  a  tower  of 
Kentish  rag,  -with  Bath  facings,  in  harmony  with 
the  new  body  of  the  church,  isincoiu'se  of  erection. 

The  services  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  now  take 
place  in  the  chapter-house,  as  the  whole  of  the 
seats  in  the  choir  have  been  removed  to  allow  of 
alterations. 

A  cocoa-house  was  opened  at  Willenhall,  Staf- 
fordshire, on  Thursday  in  last  week.  It  has  been 
altered  aud  fitted  up  imder  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Baker,  architect ;  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Tatlow. 

New  stables  are  about  to  be  built  for  the  Wim- 
bledon local  board,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Mason, 
their  surveyor.    The  estimated  cost  is  £3,500. 

The  committee  of  the  Hertfordshire  convalescent 
hospital  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Lawrence,  London,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  on  an  elevated  site  at  Bopeep,  Hastings, 
at  £4,627.  The  departments  for  males  and  females 
will  be  absolutely  divided,  with  separate  sitting- 
rooms,  but  with  a  dining-hall  common  to  both 
sexes.  The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate 
40  patients. 

The  Tuubridge  Wells  and  Eastbom-ne  line  of  the 
London  aud  Brighton  Railway  is  approaching 
completion.  Mr.  Firbauk  is  the  contractor,  itnder 
the  company's  engineer,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Myres,  of 
Westminster,  is  the  architect  of  the  stations  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  line. 

Ml".  David  Murray,  builder  and  pavement  mer- 
chant, of  Forfar,  was  fCHUii  dead  in  bed  on  Satur- 
day morning.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  town  council,  and  latterly  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  magisterial  bench.  The  cause  of  death  was 
heart  disease. 


MEETING  FOK  THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

Monday. — Eoyiil  Ai-chitectiu-al  jMuseum  and  School  of 
Art.  Presentation  of  Prizes  by  Canon 
Duckworth.    7  p.m. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  L^nited  Kingdom,  given  on  ajiplication  to 
CHAELES  TKASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ihninster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Cricksiay,  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W-C. 
— [Advt.] 


Bl 


TENDERS. 

Y. — For  rebuilding  warehouse  premises  in 
.    Ml-.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect,  47,  Yincent- 
minster  : — 
Fail-child  and  Co.  (accepted). 
Iionwork: — 
Stanley,  Hall,  and  Co. 
i. — For  new  new  schools,   for  the  School 


Boai-d.    Messrs.  Day  and  Yates,  architects  : 

Mead,  S.,  Birmingham       

Kendrick,  "Worcester  

Cook  and  Harris,  Bromsgrove     ... 

Bate,  Dudley 

Smith,  T.,  Birmingham     

Simmons,  E.,  Worcester    

Jones,  C.  and  Son,  Birmingham... 
Smith,  J.  and  Son,  Birmingham... 
Dixon,  H.  and  T.,  Worcester      ... 

Corbfctt,  BiiTningham         

Eead  and  ^\iness,  Bromsgrove 
Tilt  jind  Fisher,  Bromsgrove 

Treewood,  S.,  Malvern      

Dawson   and   Bradney,   Wolver- 
hampton      

Tardy  and  Winter,  Birmingham... 
Marshall,  Smethwick 
Brazier  and  Weaver,  Bromsgl'ove* 
Horton,  C.  A.,  Brierly  Hdl 
Milward's  executors,  Dudley 
Pritehard  and  Feltham,  Buining- 

ham 3,^o&  IB    u 

Widdowson,  G.,  Saltley     3,070  16    0 

*  Accepted. 
Deptford. — For  rebuilding  the  "  Gladstone,"  Lucas- 


£4,743    3  0 

^,391    8  6 

4,389  16  0 

4,298    0  0 

4,297  16  0 

4,151    8  3 

4,143  16  0 

4,115    0  0 

4,017  16  0 

3,984  13  0 

3,907  16  0 

3,S27  15  9 

3,777    0  u 

3,612  16  0 

3,690  10  0 

3,589    5  0 

3,563  10  0 

3,404  16  0 

3,227    0  0 


street,  Deptfoi-d, 

cent-square,  Westminster 

Building.  Fittings.  Total. 

Hobson...  £1,032  0  0  £115    0  0  £1,147    0 

Lamble...     1,037  0  0  155  10  0  1,192  10 

Anley    ...        940  0  0  169    0  0  1,109 

King  &  Son     910  0  0  153    0  0  1,063 


W.   Budd,  architect,  47,  Vi 


—For  house  and  shop,  Wesf^sti-eet,  Dorking, 
for  Messrs.  J.  Young  and  Son.  Mr.  T.  Clowtman,  archi- 
tect.   JIaterials  part  found.    Quantities  supphed  ; — 

Putney £407  10    0 

Hamblin,  Bros 405    0    0 

Heselgrove         405    0    0 

Lynn  and  Dudley       399    0    0 

Goddard  and  Sons  (accepted)  ...        3SS    0    0 

Pledge      379    0    0 

English 370    0    0 

GoiLDFOED.— For  repainting  the   town  bridge  for  the 


Town  Council 
Furlonj 
Stui-t 


0    0 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  Befreshing', 

most  afrrepablo.  and  the  preventive  of  Fevers,  Biliousness. 
SM*.LLrox,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  bv  ehemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker,  113,  Holborn  HIU.     Use  no  substitute.— iAjivr.'] 

Hollo-way's  Ointment    should  be   well   rubbed 

upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart  in  that 
particular  form  of  indigestion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a  suffocating  sensation.  Every  dis- 
tressing symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  easy,  the 
spirits  liglit.and  good  health  returns. — ^^Advt.] 


30  14  0 

Peters        24  10  0 

Edmead  (accepted)       17  10  6 

Hastings. — For  the  erection  of  a  convalescent  hospital 
for  40  patients,  at  Bopeep,  Hastings,  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Convalescent  Hospital  ; — 

Lawrence,E.,  of  London  (accepted)     £4,627    0  0 
Hou.xSLOw. — For  new  infant  school  at  Hounslow.    ilr. 
C.  Innes,  architect : — 

Wheeler,  A.  and  Co £2,240    0  0 

Gamage,  Thos 1,710    0  0 

CoUinson,  J.  F 1,630    0  0 

Stephenson,  G 1,620    0  0 

Beale,  W 1,600    0  0 

Walter  and  Eeavell 1,545    0  0 

Taylor,  F 1,523    0  0 

Haynes,  H 1,600    0  0 

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co 1,488    0  0 

Eaymes,  E 1,473    0  0 

Dorey,  J 1,413    0  0 

Bnmsden,  T 1,400    0  0 

Wiles,  J.  H 1,345    0  0 


HrDDERSFiELD.— For  building  a  new  church.  Mr.  I. 
Brown  Norman,  architect,  Shetiield.  (iuiintities  by  Mr." 
W.  Hofmann  Wood,  London  and  Leeds  ;— 

Smith,  Walker,  and  Co £4,000    0    0 

Barker,  J 2,937    0    0 

Wilson  and  Stead      2,943  10    0 

Kendall,  E.  H 2,894    0    0 

(Architect's  estimate,  £2,750.) 
Ken-sisgtox.— For   making  up    the    carriage-way    of 
Redcliffe-square,  for  the  Kensington  Vestry  ;— 

Hears,  J.  (accjpted)  £1,036    0    0 

Kessix-gton.— For  the  improvement  of  Wright's-lane, 
for  the  Kensington  Vestry  : — 

Taylor  and  Cummings  (accepted). 
Lascashire.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  aimexe  to  the 
County  Pauper  Limatic  Asylum,  near  Lancaster,  for  the 
county  magistrates.  Mr.  Kershaw,  architect.  Mr.  Abbott, 
clerk  of  works  : — 

Ives,  of  Shipley  (accepted)         ...      £62,050    0    0 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 

London.— For  proposed  new  buildings  on  site  of  Nos. 

26  and    27,    Cow-cross-street,  for   Messrs.    Charles  and 

Antony  Beckmann.     Mr.  Thomas  Milboum,  architect. 

Quantities  supphed ; — 

Salmon,  W.  .and  H £8,860    0    0 

Snow  and  Co 7,777    0    0 

7,513 


AiUey,  J. 

Merritt  and  Ashby  . 
Steed,  Bros.    ... 
Oakey  and  Sons 
Jackson  and  Todd 
Ciabb,  G 


7,600  0  0 

7,360  0  0 

7,319  0  0 

6,700  0  0 


6,460 

Long  Cbendon. — For  extension  of  farm  buildings  at 
Long  Creadon,  Bucks,  for  E.  J.  Coltman,  Esq.  Mi-. 
Horace  Jardine  Heath,  architect  : — 

Godden,  S.,  of  London  (accepted). 
Northampton. —For  alteiutions  and  additions  at  the 
Northampton  Cafe  Company's  premises  in  Gold-street. 
Mr.  Wilham  Hull,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  :— 

No.  1  contract.  No.  2  contract. 
£978    0    0     ...  £96  14    0 


Hart     

Cost  ord 

Treson 

Martin 

Green,  E.  and  H. 
Heap  (accepted) 


778  5  0  ...  61 

760  0  0  ...  60  10  0 

680  0  0  ...  66  0  0 

685  0  0  ...  60  0  0 


662    0    0 
and  : 


0    0 
bridges,  for  the 


SouTHPORT. — For  approache; 
Joint  Committees  L.  and  Y.  and  W.L.  Railw.ays  and 
Southport  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  B.  Perring,  C.E.  Quan- 
tities supphed  by  Mr.  W.  Glendining,  smveyor,  Man- 
chester ; — 

Braddock  and  Matthews,  Stockport  (accepted). 

SoL'THWELL  CoLLEGiATE  CuintcH. — FoT  Tcstoring  samc. 
Ml".  Ewan  Chiistian,  architect : — 

Shaw,  London         £19,9.55    0    0 

Comiah,  Norwich 18,934    0    0 

Williams,  Cardiff 18,718    0    0 

Dove,  London         18,110    0    0 

Thompson,  Peterborough  ...        17,977    0    0 

Escourt,  Gloucestta-      ' 17,872    0    0 

CUpsham,  Norwell,  near  Newark*      17,349    0    0 

East,  Meltop  Mowbray    15,816    0    0 

-  Accepted. 
St.  John's  Wood. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  54, 
St.  John's-wood-road,  for  W.  Todd,  Esq.    Mr.  E.  E. 
PownaU,  architect  : — 

Butcher,  W.  H.  £124    0    0 

Tinson,  J 119    0    0 

Densham,  W 110    0    0 

St.  Leonards. — For  residence,  for  Major  Tubhs,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Skiller,  archi- 
tects :— 

Hughes £4,153    0    0 

Thaxted,  Essex.— For  public  elementary  school  for 
385  children,  for  the  Thaxted  School  Board.  Messrs.  G. 
Perry  and  Slater,  architects.  Bishops  Stortford.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett  :— 

School     Master's  Playgrounds 
buildings,    house. 


Eatclifle,  Thaxted 

£4,098 

Davies  and   Cock, 

Thaxted 

3,770 

Jones     and     Co., 

Gloucester 

3,333 

Glasscock,  Bishops 

Stortford 

3,300 

Brown,    Braintree 

3,070 

CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 


FOE 


REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EYEEY  DESCRIPTION;  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

F.  E.   CH:^P»:PTJI85   Patentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 
N.B,-DIAGRAMS    AND    PROSPECTUSES    ON    APPLICATION! 


Sept.  19,  1879. 
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SOUTHWELL  MINSTER. 

ACOERESPOXDENCE  has  lately  taken 
place  between  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  touching  the  pro- 
posed alterations  at  Southwell  Minster, 
which  would  have  possessed  little  interest 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  in  some  degree 
resembles  the  St.  Alban's  roof  controversy. 
This  time,  however,  the  great  professional 
representatives  of  conservative  restoration 
have  incurred  the  displeasui'e  of  the  anti- 
restorationists  by  doing,  or  seeking  to  do, 
at  Southwell  Minster  what  they  protested 
against  being  done  at  St.  Alban's  :  and  cer- 
tain good-natured  people  are  of  course 
delighted  at  the  disagreement,  especially  as 
Mr.  Christian  .ind  Mr.  Street  are  now  the 
defendants.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  more  fully  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  Southwell  controversy,  to  see  whether 
there  ai-e  any  real  grounds  for  the  com- 
plaints made.  First  of  all,  we  m.ay  briefly 
recapitulate  points  raised  by  the  Society  as  we  I 
gather  them  in  the  correspondence  published 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society 
last  year.  In  April,  187S,  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners energetically  protesting  against 
certain  alterations  sanctioned  by  them — 
namely,  the  removal  of  certain  fittings  of  the 
choir,  the  rearrangement  of  the  pews,  and 
the  replacing  of  the  present  roofs  of  low 
pitch  with  flat  ceilings  by  open  high-pitched 
roofs.  For  the  retention  of  the  roof  the 
Society  gave  certain  reasons,  namely,  that 
the  proposed  alterations,  if  carried  out, 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  present 
wooden  ceUings  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
erected  after  the  fire  of  1711;  that  they  have 
an  excellent  effect,  and  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  architecture  of  the  church  than 
an  open  roof,  that  the  ceilings  are  of  oak 
and  perfectly  sound,  and  that  anj'  re- 
storation of  the  high-pitched  Mediae- 
val roof  must  be  entirely  conjectural. 
Mr.  Morris's  letter  says  —  "The  Norman 
nave  was  in  all  probability  covered  originally 
■with  a  flat  roof  similar  to  Gloucester  and 
St.  Alban's."  The  Society  assert  that  the 
"flat  Norman  roof"  was  "  replaced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  pitched  roof ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  alteration  was 
an  improvement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
subsequent  removal  of  this  roof  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  flat  roof  tends  to  show  that 
its  effect  was  not  found  satisfactory."  They 
further  say,  "  a  matter  of  even  greater  im- 
portance arising  out  of  the  contemplated 
raising  of  the  roofs  is  the  obliteration  of 
the  wooden  lantern  between  the  western 
towers,  which  would  be  swept  away  if  any 
other  roof  is  substituted  for  the  present." 
Unfortunately,  the  data  of  the  Society  are 
not  quite  correct;  they  erred  in  thinking 
the  Norman  nave  of  Southwell  was  covered 
originallj'  with  a  flat  roof,  similar  to  that 
of  Gloucester  and  St.  Alban's,  whereas  it 
has  been  clearlj'  shown  by  Mr.  Christian,  the 
architect  to  the  Commissioners,  what  the 
original  Norman  roof  of  the  nave  really  was 
like  from  the  existing  indications  in  the 
central  tower.  This  error  or  surmise  on  the 
Society's  part  at  the  onset  much  weakened 
the  cause  they  espoused.  Mr.  Christian 
says: — "If  Mr.  Morris  would  t.ake  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  central  tower  ho 
would  at  once  see  that  the  original  Norman 
roof  of  the  nave   at   SouthweS  could  never 


have  been  flat,  and  he  would  further  see 
that  the  ancient  roof  was  exactly  of  the 
pitch  of  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
any  intermediate  roof  having  ever  existed. 
Hollar's  engraving  is  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  st.and  against  the  evidence  afforded 
on  this  point  by  the  building  i'self."  In 
replying  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Christian's  re- 
port, the  Society  "say,  "  As  regards  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  the  Society  does  not  dispute 
that  the  marks  on  the  central  tower  and  the 
moulded  arched  openings  below  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a  high-pitched  roof, 
but  the  timbers  of  this  were  in  all  pro- 
bability concealed  internally  by  boarding. 
It  rfoesdispute  the  existence  of  an  open  roof, 
meaning  thereby  a  roof  the  timbers  of  which 
were  visible  from  the  nave  of  the  church.'' 
Now,  the  first  letter  of  the  Society,  written 
by  Mr.  Morris,  distinctly  argues  on  the 
assumption  that  the  original  Norman  roof 
was  a  flat  one  ;  not  a  syllable  appears  about 
the  marks  or  the  moulded  arched  openings 
in  the  central  tower.  In  the  reply  to  Mr. 
Christian  the  "  assumed  flat  roof  "  is  .aban- 
doned, and  the  Society  rather  shifts  its 
ground  and  disputes  the  existence  of  an  open 
roof — a  point  about  which  not  a  word  was 
hinted  at  first.  The  Society  speak  of  the 
substitution  of  the  late  flat  roof  for  the 
pitched  roof  as  an  improvement,  though 
what  great  difference  there  could  have  been 
if  the  latter  timbers  were  concealed,  as  they 
now  appear  to  think,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  truth  is,  there  has  been  a 
rather  vague  iise  of  terms.  If  by  a  flat  roof 
the  Society  meant  a  concealed  one,  they 
ought  to  have  explained  themselves.  The 
sketch  of  the  section  of  the  transept  roof. 


herewith  given,  wiU  show  to  any  one  con- 
versant with  old  Norman  structures 
that  the  intention  of  the  old  builders 
was  clearly  to  exhibit  the  two  lower 
moulded  and  arched  openings,  and  that 
a  roof  of  similar  framing  to  that  shown  by 
Mr.  Christian  must  have  been  employed,  in 
which  the  main  rafters  are  made  to  pitch 
between  the  sUls  of  the  two  upper  and  the 
head  of  the  centre  opening,  the  latter  being 
so  placed  in  regard  to  height  as  to  become 
an  opening  leading  into  the  space  above  the 
collar  of  the  roof.  The  illustration  we  give 
shows  the  proposed  roofs  of  transepts,  which 
in  pitch  arc  the  same  as  that  of  the  nave.  The 
dotted  line  represents  the  present  flat  roof. 
In  the  nave  Mr.  Christian  proposes  a  collar- 
beam  with  a  plain  arched  rib  below  springing 
from  the  tie-beam.  He  says,  "  My  own 
Wew,  and  that  of  other  persons  interested  in 
the  church,  is  that  the  substitution  of  open 
roofs  of  massive  timbers,  covered  with  lead, 
such  as  I  propose,  would  be  an  enormous 
improvement  to  the  interior,  and  would  in 
no  way  lessen,  but  rather  improve,  the  ex 
temal  outline  of  the  church."  We  quite 
concur  in  these  remarks ;  the  old  Norman 
nave  ^^ith  its  flat  boarded  ceiling  has  a  verj- 
depressed  effect,  and  the  round-arch  clere- 
story and  tower  arch  look  very  uncomfortably 
crowned  by  the  low  ceiling. "  In  St.  Alban's 
this  effect  was  mitigated  by  the  introduction 
of  wall-springers.  Externally,  certainly,  the 
proportions  of  Southwell  demand  a  roof  of 
tolerably  steep  pitch.     We  have  taken  some 


trouble  to   master  the  question  in  dispute, 
and  have  inspected  the  drawings  prepared  by 
the  Commissioners'   architect,  and  we  think 
certainly  that  the  analog}-  assumed  by  cer- 
tain correspondents    to   exist  between  the 
cases  of   Southwell  and   St.  Alban's  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.     In  the  first  place,  we 
rest  oui-  opinion   on   the   external  evidence 
afforded  bj-  the  structure  of  Southwell  itself, 
such  as  the  marks  on  the  tower  of  the  line  of 
the  former    roof,  discernible    now    in  any 
tolerably  good  photograph  of  the   church, 
and  in  the  arched  openings  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  besides   other  minor  details,  as 
the  projecting  courses  foimd  at  the  eaves ; 
and  in  the   next   place,  we  rely  upon  the 
architectural  proportions   of   the   nave  and 
tower,  which  undoubtedly  requii-e  a  roof  of 
higher  pitch  than  the  present  one  — a  view 
which   is   supported   by    an    inspection    of 
HoUar's  engra^-ing,  dated  1672,  which  clearly 
shows  a  higher  leaded  roof  than  the  present, 
with  the  addition  of  spires  on  the  western 
towers .  Although  the  perspective  of  Hollar  is 
grievously  at  fault,  and  the  proportions  of 
tower  ridiculously  narrow,  it  affords  clear 
evidence  that  the  roofs  of  the  several  build- 
ings were  steep,  and  that  their  lowering  was 
eft'ected  after  the  fire  in  1711.     The  present 
flat  roofs  are  of  an  inferior  kind  of  king- 
post construction  ;  there  is  a  king  of  timber 
framed  between  the  principals,  and  on  each 
side  a  strut,  not  properly  abutting  upon  the 
king-post,  but  strutted  from  the  tie-beam. 
Below    this    the    ceiling     is    boarded    and 
relieved  by  moidded  diagonal  ribs  of  a  pro- 
file that  certainly  exhibits  its  debased  origin. 
There   is  no  doubt  that  the  present   roofs 
were    constructed    for  economical    reasons, 
and  to  save  covering,  and  although  they  are 
not  decayed  they  are  leaky  in  several  places. 
We  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  question 
raised     about     the     so-called     "lantern" 
between  the  western  towers.     The  Society 
expresses  its  hope  that  the  Commissioners 
' '  -n-ill  hesitate  before  they  give  theii'  sanction 
to   a   proposal   which   will  inflict  an  irre- 
parable injm-y  upon  the  church,  and  deprive 
it  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic features."     As  Mr.  Christian  shows, 
this  feature  —  a  raised  part  of  the  roof  bounded 
by  a  circular  covering  outside — was  formed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  clear  the  head 
of  the  great  Perpendicular  ^dndow  at  the 
west  end,  for  if  the  low  modem  roof  had 
been   continued    it   woidd   have   cut    right 
across  the  traceiy  of  the  head.     The  Society 
have  therefore  fallen  into  a  most  amusing 
mistake  in  calling  this  a  lantern  and  a  fea- 
ture of  interest.     It  is  neither  ;  but  a  clumsy 
expedient  or  makeshift   the  builder  of  the 
modem  roof  adopted  to  clear  the  great  west 
window.     We   cannot   think  how  any  well- 
informed  body  of   archaeologists  could  have 
called  it  "unique  of  its  kind,"  "dignified," 
and  "  full  of  expression,"  orth.atit  "  adds  so 
much  to  the  charm   of   the   church."     The 
Society,  by  the  way,  admits  the  explanation 
of  the  necessity  of  the  "lantern"  in  their 
second  letter,  but  still  desires  to  retain  it,  as 
well  as  the  flat  ceiling.     While  we  certainly 
think  the  Commissioners  are  justified  in  re- 
garding the  low  roofs  as  a  necessity  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  economy  chiefly,  and  that  the 
high  roofs  would   be  aichitectuially  desir- 
able ;  we  do   not   desire  to  maintain  that 
there  exists  an  adequate  reason  or  a  necessity 
at  the  present   moment   for   thcii'  removal. 
This  point  can   only  be  determined  from  a 
consideration  of   the   actual   condition  and 
circumstances  into  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter  now. 

■\Mien  we  come  to  the  choir  fittings  iho 
controversy  is  still  clearer.  The  Society 
protests  against  the  removal  of  them 
and  the  destruction  of  the  "  verj-  in- 
teresting side  screens,"  and  thinks  the 
rearrangement  of  the  choir  unnecessary. 
The  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  they  were  both  "  poor  "  and  "  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  cathedral 
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service."  Mr.  Street's  opinion  was  taken  by 
the  bishop  before  the  removal  of  the  screens, 
which  were  cement  copies  of  the  stone 
screen  across  the  choir,  and  executed  by 
Bemasconi  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centmy,  but  very  flimsy.  We  are  not  sure 
on  what  g-roimds  Mr.  Street  advised  the 
removal  of  the  screens,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  he  had  a  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
It  has  been  said  that  both  parties  have  lost 
sight  of  the  wooden  spires  covered  •n-ith  lead 
which  cro-\\'ned  the  western  towers  and 
chapter  house  tiU  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. We  understand  that  these  features 
have  been  considered  by  the  Commissioners' 
architect,  and  it  is  intended  to  restore  them 
in  harmony  with  the  roof,  and  thus  verify 
again  the  remark  of  James  I.  that  South- 
well church  can  "  j  ustle  with  any  kirk  in 
Christendom."  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
compromise  that  has  been  suggested  bj' 
some,  na'ucly,  to  let  the  inner  flat  ceilings 
remain  .and  to  raise  the  outer  roof  to  the 
required  level.  This  would  have  been  prac- 
ticable if  the  ceilings  were  really  interesting 
like  the  painted  ones  of  St.  Alban's,  but  we 
thmk  the  ceiling  at  Southwell  is  the  least 
desirable  feature  to  retain  ;  it  certainly  dwarfs 
the  nave  and  has  no  historic  or  artistic  feature 
to  recommend  it.  The  reasons  which  make 
the  change  from  a  low  to  a  high  open  roof  de- 
sii-ablc  at  Southwell  and  undesirable  at  St. 
Alban's  are  not  so  difficult  to  discover  as  the 
Society  imagines.  Want  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  architectm-al  history  and 
features  of  the  buildings  it  essaj^s  to  "  pro- 
tect ' '  strengthens  the  conviction  that  the 
Society  would  keep  on  much  safer  ground 
if  it  ceased  to  give  reasons  for  its  interfer- 
ence and  stuck  to  sentimental  considerations, 
which  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  classes  to 
whom  it  appeals. 


NOTES  IX  THE  NORTH  OP  LONDON. 

THE  semi-rural  localities  in  the  north  of 
London  are  fast  becoming  merged  into 
the  general  mass  of  brick-and-mortar. 
Whichever  way  the  visiter  leaves  the  metro- 
polis he  finds  what  formerly  were  green 
fields  and  meadows  partially  studded  with 
vUlas  and  tenements,  or  wholly  covered  by 
the  advancing  tide  of  population.  The 
limits  of  green  pastures  are  now  no  longer 
discei'nible,  in  the  mazes  of  roads  and 
streets,  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
outsldi'ts  of  Islington,  Holloway,  and  Kentish 
Town  are  fast  losing  their  distinctive 
featui-es.  The  class  of  houses  that  have 
arisen  in  these  suburbs  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  that  great  and  undistinguishable  genus 
which  at  present  covers  the  largest  portion 
of  the  suburban  districts.  The  general  and 
p)revailing  features  of  them  all  are,  that  they 
are  buUt  of  stock  brick,  have  stone  bay 
■windows  carved  and  incised  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  have  porches  with  columns 
and  capitals,  arches  with  imposts  and 
keystones,  and  are  invariably  crowned  by 
pierced  or  ornamental  parapets.  There  is 
something  indescribably  monotonous  in  the 
repetition  of  these  featm-es,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  predominant  yellow  and  dirty  drab 
of  the  materials  used.  In  the  localities  of 
Finchley,  Highgate,  Crouch  End,  and  Fins- 
bury-park  the  builders  seem  to  think  that  a 
house  is  not  presentable  without  a  bit  of 
stone  in  the  front.  We  accordingly  find  all 
sorts  of  devices  taken  advantage  of  to  intro- 
duce this  material  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
showy  manner  possible.  Stone  lintels  are 
introduced  as  -window-heads,  and  made  to 
look  like  arches,  the  carver  doing  his  best 
to  enrich  its  sm-face  with  a  scroll  or  spray 
of  foliage.  The  carved  capital  and  the  angle 
shaft  are  introduced  into  the  windows  or 
doorways  of  houses  of  a  certain  class.  We 
see  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  good  brick- 
work in  these  localities,  which  are  given  up 
to  the  trickeries  of  the  house  manufacturer. 


Cm-iosltj'  may  lead  us  to  go  further  out, 
beyond  the  boundai'ies  of  the  conventional 
suburb  we  have  sketched.  Barnet,  of 
which  there  arc  three  distinct  localities 
under  the  same  name,  we  may  cite  as  an 
instance  of  the  growth  of  ruial  submbs  near 
the  metropolis.  Its  natural  features  are 
certainly  picturesque,  but  they  have  not  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  residences.  White 
and  red  brick  predominate,  and  the  square, 
box-like  plan  of  house  is  certainly  the  com- 
monest form  of  dwelling  the  visitor  sees. 
Lot  lis  just  take  stock  of  what  is  going  on  at 
New  Barnet.  It  imdoubtedly  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  Great  Northern  Eailway,  which 
divides  the  town  into  two  j)arts.  Ascending 
the  hill  by  the  main  road  from  the  station, 
we  observe  a  new  stone  building  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  to  all  appearances  a  church.  We 
find  it  to  be  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel.  It  con- 
sists on  plan  of  a  nave,  and  aisles,  transepts, 
and  tower,  with  octagonal  spire,  and  an 
octagon-ended  termination  to  the  nave. 
Exteraally  the  walling  is  of  Kentish  rag, 
with  Bath  stone  in  the  dressings  and  window 
tracery.  The  latter  indicates  a  Geometrical 
Decorated  style.  Passing  through  a  boldly- 
treated  doorway,  divided  into  two  by  a  centre 
shaft,  with  stone  pierced  tympanum,  ue  fhid 
the  aisles  are  lofty,  and  have  two  tiers  of 
windows,  indicating  agalleiy,  and  are  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  the 
arches  resting  on  cast-iron  pillars  of  clustered 
section,  with  moulded  bases  and  caps.  The 
windows  are  of  three  lights,  traceried  with 
cusped  quatrefoUs  ;  the  roof  is  open  and  has 
tie-beam  king-posts  and  arched  braces  mider 
collars.  There  is  nothing  remarkably  cha- 
racteristic .about  the  design,  though  the  work 
is  very  carefully  executed.  Mr.  James  Weu-  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  the 
builders.  A  little  higher  up  on  the  ri>;ht- 
hand  side  another  building  of  a  similar  kind 
is  in  course  of  erection,  intended  for  a  Con- 
gregational church.  It  is  in  the  same  state 
of  progress,  and  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  and 
stone  dressings  in  an  Early  Gothic  style. 
There  is  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  but  when  we 
enter  we  find  a  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  model.  The  aisles  are  divided  from 
the  nave  by  two  wide  arches,  the  central  pier 
of  which  is  of  polished  marble ;  two  end 
arches  of  narrow  span  abut  against  the  end 
returns  of  nave  walls.  Practically  the  eftVct 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  a  large  and 
unobstructed  area  in  the  centre,  a  decided 
adv.antage  over  the  other  and  commoner 
form  of  plan.  Again,  the  aisle  roofs 
have  no  clerestory,  but  run  up  just  below 
the  eaves  of  the  nave  roof,  the  inner  span- 
drels above  the  arches  being  pierced  by 
cusped  circular  openings.  The  main  roof 
is  of  timber,  open  below,  and  has  circular 
ribs ;  the  walls  are  finished  above  in  white 
brickwork  moulded  in  the  jambs,  and  a 
tower  is  apptu'cntly  intended  at  the  en- 
trance end.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  fom- 
lancets  in  each  bay,  and  the  front  gable  is 
pierced  by  a  centre  traceried  and  two  side 
lance's.  The  Communion  end  is  further  re- 
lieved by  a  kind  of  transept  gable.  Messrs. 
L.  H.  and  E.  Roberts  are  the  buUdcrs,  and 
Mr.  Harman  the  architect.  These  are  the 
only  buildings  we  saw  of  any  architectmal 
character  in  New  Barnet.  East  Barnet 
Church  is  a  modem  structure  of  an  unpre- 
tending kind,  with  a  peculiai-ly  narrow 
tower  at  one  end,  while  the  Baptist  chapel 
is  equally  commonplace.  On  the  road  to 
High  Bamet  the  traveller  passes  some  fine 
scenery  that  has  not  yet  been  obscured  by 
modern  building.  The  old  towTi  is  as  quaint 
and  homely  in  its  appearance  as  the  new 
one  is  uninteresting.  Only  one  new  build- 
ing is  to  be  seen  in  the  High-street  ; 
it  is  the  new  premises  of  the  London  and 
Coimty  Bank,  built  in  a  sort  of  modern- 
ised Queen  Anne  in  red  brick,  -n-ith  warm 
red  sandstone  oriel  -window,  and  with  tile  roof 
and  tiled  work  over  the  front  office  windows. 
It  is  just  opposite  the  Red  Lion  Inn.     Old 


Barnet  Church  is  by  no  means  an  ancient 
one,  though  its  flint  walls  and  weather- 
stained  appearance  may  rather  impose  on 
the  ordinary  -visitor.  It  is  in  a  Late  style, 
with  Perpendicular  square-headed  windows 
introdxiced  here  and  there  in  a  somewhat 
confusing  manner.  The  clerestory,  with  its 
anomaly  of  circular  and  square-headed  win- 
dows, is  an  exceedmgly  strange  admixture, 
and  the  only  good  feature  is  the  massive 
square  tower  of  flint,  chequered  ^\'ith  dressed 
stone,  and  ha-ving  a  battlementcd  parapet. 
Passing  thi-ough  the  to-wn,  we  see  a  pleasing 
bit  of  old  red  brickwork  in  a  modest  row  of 
almshouses,  with  central  pediments  of  stone, 
anddate  1769.  The  "Old  Salisbury  Arms,"  in 
the  High  Street,  is  another  picturesque  and 
genuine  remnant  of  the  last  century,  with  its 
Doric-fronted  entrance  and  its  inner  court- 
yard with  flat  bays.  Other  fragments  of 
old  brick  and  woodwork  may  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  street,  with  its  motley 
grouping  of  houses  in  brick  and  stucco,  tile 
and  thatch.  In  the  Manor  Road  Estate  -we 
observe  some  fine  sites  on  building  leases 
for  99  years,  but  the  buildings  erecting  upon 
them  are  of  a  very  poor  and  indifferent 
class.  The  touch  and  spirit  of  modem  shams 
have  already  obliterated  many  of  the  features 
of  this  old  coaching  town.  Here  and  there 
we  see  in  the  old  fronts  evidences  of  real 
honest  labour  in  door-heads,  carved  trusses, 
dentU  cornices,  with  then-  delightfully  full 
mouldings  cut  out  of  solid  oak,  which  has 
stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  himdred  years 
or  more,  and  yet  bids  fair  to  last  another 
centiuy.  It  is  disappointing  to  compare  the 
modem  finishings  with  them  ;  how  meagre, 
flippant,  and  parsimonious  they  look,  as  if 
merely  put  up  for  a  temporary  purpose,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  outcome  and  expres- 
sion of  real  art  interest.  Of  modem  archi- 
tectural work  there  is  Hterally  nothing,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  many  other  old  towns,  the 
relics  of  such  work  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
workmen,  who,  if  even  acquainted  with  the 
"Five  Orders,"  have  no  personal  interest  in 
giving  their  labour  to  an  unappreciative 
public,  or  to  speculators  of  a  mercenaiy  kind. 


RAILWAY-STATION  DESIGN. 

THE  English  railway-station  has  so  long 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  engineer, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  taste  to  be  bestowed  upon 
it.  AVe  confine  our  remarks  now  chiefly  to 
the  smaller  structures  of  the  class  which  are 
erected  on  our  suburban  and  country  lines, 
and  which  are  generally  so  designed  and 
arranged  as  to  destroy  the  natui-al  beauties 
of  the  locality,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  land- 
scape a  standing  eyesore.  Although  the 
design  of  these  buildings  is  generally  poor 
and  meagre,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
they  are  planned  -with  the  greatest  regard  to 
economy.  This  by  no  means  follows,  and  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  induces 
us  to  consider  whether  the  exigencies  of 
our  railway  system  compel  the  adoption 
of  crude  and  inelegant  structures.  To 
take  the  average  buildings  upon  our  metro- 
politan lines,  we  find  thej'  generally  consist 
of  a  long,  unbroken  brick  building,  hidden 
behind  a  shed  or  lean-to  which  covers  the 
platform,  and  forms,  in  short,  a  lengthened 
and  continuous  verandah  to  the  metals.  The 
permanent  structure  behind  is  often  of  one 
and  sometimes  two  stoi-ies,  without  any  dis- 
tmctive  features  ;  we  might  mistake  it  for  a 
private  house  but  for  the  telegraph  and  sig- 
nal posts  with  which  it  is  in  close  connec- 
tion. There  is  no  attempt  to  combine  the 
brick  and  wooden  structure— they  both  ap- 
pear to  be  makeshifts,  and  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged upon  a  cut-and-dried  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  improvement,  and  that  has  been 
used  ever  since  the  railway  system  was  in- 
troduced. The  shed  or  platform  roof  is 
supported  on  a  few  fancy  cast-iron  brackets 
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attached  to  the  wall  of  the  brick  station  or 
official  building,  and  on  a  row  of  attenu- 
ated pillars  or  posts,  with  rampant  brackets 
springing  from  caps  of  vigorously  nonde- 
script'character.  The  roofs  are  of  corru- 
gated iron,  and  the  front  edge  is  adorned 
by  a  kind  of  drop-boarded  fringe,  cut  in 
scollops  or  some  fancy  pattern.  The  de- 
scription we  have  given  fairly  represents  the 
typical  railwaj'-station.  We  note  the  same 
kind  of  building  on  the  North-Westem, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  the  N'orth  London  lines. 
The  Brighton  and  South  Coast,  the  South- 
Western  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover  rail- 
ways possess  worse  examples  of  station- 
building  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north, 
though  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
squandered  upon  showy  brick  buUdings  in 
the  latter  case.  The  merest  gangways,  with 
steep  breakneck  staircases,  afford  access  to 
or  descent  from  the  raised  platforms.  The 
latter  are  dangerously  crowded ;  the  en- 
trances and  stair  "shoots" — we  can  scarcely 
call  them  anything  else — that  exist  on  some 
of  these  lines  are  cramped  to  a  niggardly 
width,  and  the  buildings  are  extemporised  to 
meet  the  demands.  But  we  cannot  expect 
much  to  be  done  tUl  the  railway  companies 
take  an  interest  in  making  their  buildings 
something  better  than  mere  sheds,  and  a 
little  more  characteristic  than  expensive 
palaces.  Many  of  the  stations  on  the  South 
London  lines  have  been  most  extravagantly 
planned ;  ihe  booking-offices  at  some  of 
them  are  desolate-looking  places,  larger  than 
the  traffic  of  the  district  will  ever  require, 
■whUe  at  other  places  they  are  absurdlj'  small. 
We  note  Camberwell  and  Loughborough 
Junction  as  instances  of  ill-considered 
arrangements,  with  a  tasteless  profusion  of 
external  ornament ;  both  have  been  as  costly 
buUdings  as  they  are  disfigurements  to  the 
sites  they  occupy. 

If  we  inquire  how  it  is  the  railway  buihl- 
ings  are  so  unfortunately  planned,  we  shall 
be  met  with  the  oft-repeated  answer  that 
they  were  designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
traffic  or  a  locality  that  has  changed.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  question,  how  it  is 
they  fall  so  far  below  other  architectural 
works.  It  is  not  difficult.  The  buildings 
are  arranged  and  designed  upon  a  set  plan  ; 
they  are  the  work  of  the  engineer's  depart- 
ment, and  are  hampered  by  official  regula- 
tions. The  same  design  is  repeated  from 
one  terminus  to  another,  and  the  traveller 
by  rail,  wearied  by  his  journey,  deplores  the 
mechanical  monotony  of  the  stations  he 
passes.  There  is  one  way  only  open  to  avoid 
the  unsatisfactory  design  of  these  buildings. 
It  is  competition.  A  railway  company 
naturally  becomes  a  monopoly ;  it  creates 
new  districts,  and  serves  its  own  purposes, 
and  it  does  not  care  to  study  the  public  con- 
venience or  taste.  If  our  enterprising  rail- 
way shareholders  were  to  promote  a  little 
improvement  in  theu-  new  stations,  a  more 
satisfactory  condition  of  things  would 
speedily  follow.  Why  should  not  the  com- 
panies employ  their  O'svu  architects,  or  invite 
designs  for  buildings  of  this  sort  ?  They 
would  certainly  get  something  fresh,  if  not 
altogether  satisfactorj-.  Iron  and  wood  natu- 
rally lend  themselves  to  structures  for  this 
purpose,  and  many  new  combinations  would 
suggest  themselves  to  the  skilled  designer. 
Designs  may  be  grouped  into  — 1,  brick 
and  stone,  suitable  for  districts  where  these 
materials  were  plentiful ;  2,  brick  and  iion  ; 
3,  timber  and  iron ;  and  4,  concrete  and 
iron.  Raised  viaduct  stations  are  only  prac- 
ticable in  timber  or  iron,  and  these  might 
be  designed  \vith  considerable  effect  by  em- 
ploying modes  of  framing  the  uprights  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  pillar  and  bracket. 
The  continuous  roof  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  war  against  an  artistic  treatment  of 
the  railway  platform,  but  even  this  featui-c 
could  he  m.ade  less  repugnant  to  good  taste 
if  the  wearisome  edge  or  valance  of   wood 


were  done  away  with  and  open  framing  sub- 
stituted above  the  upright  supports.  The 
"ridge  and  furrow"  roof,  that  is  with 
transverse  gables  .along  the  line,  might  be 
made  thoroughly  artistic  by  the  use  of  pro- 
jecting gables,  and  the  places  for  public 
waiting  and  sitting  might  form  recesses  or 
bays,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  draught 
and  discomfort  under  a  continuous  roof. 
May  not  a  little  more  taste  be  expended 
upon  the  platform  footbridge  also  ? 

Iron  and  wood  have  not  been  turned  to 
the  best  account  in  any  of  the  new  stations 
we  have  lately  seen.  The  wooden  buUdings 
are  often  made  to  imitate  stone  ones,  with 
rusticated  courses  ;  and  the  iron  is  used  both 
expensively  and  inartistically  in  the  orna- 
mental ironwork  and  piincipals.  We  believe 
concrete  and  ii-on,  or  concrete  and  timber, 
might  bo  admirably  introduced  in  these 
structures,  and  afford  a  large  scope  for 
characteristic  decoration.  To  employ  high 
art  or  elaborate  detail  in  a  raUway  building 
is  a  mistake ;  hence  wo  condemn  the  elaborate 
cast  spandrels  and  cast  ii'onwork  noticeable 
in  many  of  our  new  stations.  We  do  not 
say  that  any  of  our  domestic  styles,  such  as 
Queen  Anne,  would  bo  in  keeping  with  our 
railroads ;  it  seems  to  us  a  style  bordering 
on  Japanese;  one  light,  free,  and  open,  but 
not  fantastic,  would  be  more  in  character. 
To  attempt  to  impart  a  monumental  charac- 
ter to  a  raUway  station  is  a  singular  perver- 
sion of  judgment  and  good  taste,  and  we 
should  rather  see  the  engineers'  type  per- 
petuated than  to  adopt  any  style  that  has 
become  associated  ^\-ith  an  age  prior  to  that 
of  the  raUway  system. 


OX  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

IN  the  general  design  of  the  water  supply 
of  to^^^1s,  and  also  in  that  of  the  disposal 
of  the  resulting  sewage,  there  are  in  each 
case  two  opposite  principles  to  be  regarded, 
viz.,  (1)  combination  or  the  aggregation  of 
towns,  and  (2)  their  isolation  for  those  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  first  of  these  principles  is 
much  more  extensively  applicable  to  water 
supply  than  to  sewage  disposal,  whUe  the 
second  is  pai-ticularly  aijplicable  to  the  dis- 
posal of  sewaje  in  nearly  all  cases. 

A  combination  of  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  supply  of  wat:^r  may  be  the 
right  principle  to  go  uijon,  but  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  it  may  increase  the  diffi- 
culties. 

In  waterworks  the  element  of  magnitude 
is  essential  in  facilitating  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works,  and  in  economy,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  water ;  and  in  all  these  re- 
spects it  is  especially  so  where  the  mode  of 
supply  is  by  gravitation.  If  wo  look  for  a 
supply  of  water  by  gra^-itation,  we  must 
almost  of  necessity  look  to  distant  hUls 
where  the  ground  is  but  little  cultivated,  or 
not  cultivated  at  all.  The  necessity  of  a 
wator  supply  bespeaks  population,  and  in 
the  neighbom-hood  of  populous  places  the 
land  is  unfit  for  appropriation  as  a  gather- 
ing-ground ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  seldom 
high  enough  to  yield  water  at  a  sufficient 
elevation ;  so  that  in  seeking  to  supply 
towns  with  water  by  gravitation,  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  go  to  some  considerable 
distance  for  it ;  and  this  being  so,  the  larger 
the  aqueduct — within  range  of  the  limits  of 
practice — the  less  it  wUl  cost  per  thousand, 
or  per  mUlion,  gallons  of  water  supplied. 

Of  necessity,  in  such  a  case,  private  lands 
are  largely  interfered  with.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  must  be  obtained  sanctioning 
the  construction  of  the  works,  whatever 
quantity  of  water  may  be  required.  The 
opposition  of  lando^vuers  wUl  probably  be 
as  certain  for  a  small  supply  as  for  a  large  one, 
and  the  payment  required  nearly  as  great  in 
amount.  The  riparian  proprietors  must  bo 
satisfied  in  any  case,  and  the  extent  of  the 
satisfaction  is  but  a  question  of  resciwoLr 
room,  the  cost  of  which,  like  that  of   the 


aqueduct,  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  dealt  ■n-ith.  Magni- 
tude of  works,  therefore,  supplying  large 
numbers  of  people,  is  an  advantage  in  this 
case,  providing  that  sites  exist  for  suitable 
storage  reservoirs,  commanding  sufficiently 
large  watershed  areas.  The  princii^le  of  the 
combination  of  towns  holds  good  in  all  sup- 
plies of  water  effected  by  gravitation,  and 
in  many  of  those  effected  by  pumping, 
whether  from  rivers  or  from  wells. 

In  the  disposal  of  sewage,  that  one  of 
the  two  pi-iuciples  which  is  i^roper  in  any 
particular  case  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
disposal  :  if  the  object  be  merely  to  remove 
the  sewage  from  the  town  to  another  place 
without  consideration  of  its  utilisation — 
utilisation  not  for  profit,  but  to  render  the 
effluent  water  of  the  sewage  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged into  a  river  or  stream — and  if  it  be 
taken  directly  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  tidal 
estuary  of  a  river,  combination  or  the  aggre- 
gation of  towns  is  an  advantage,  for  in  such 
a  case  one  lar^o  sewer  may  convey  the 
sewage  of  a  combined  district  to  one  outfall. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  advan- 
tages in  not  combining  towns  for  the  dis- 
posal of  large  quantities  of  sewage  in  one 
place,  but  in  dealing  TiN-ith  it  in  detaU. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  reports  of 
meetings  on  this  subject  that  oven  yet  it  is 
not  by  everybody  understood  what  sewage 
is,  judjjing  by  what  people  s.ay  of  it  who  are 
elected  to  positions  which  require  them  to 
talk  of  it  at  public  meetings,  discussing  the 
question  as  a  preliminary  to  some  motion 
ou  the  subject,  and  confusing  themselves 
and  others  by  wrong  definitions  of  what 
sewage  is.  It  is  that  which  flows  in  sewers 
simply,  wherever  it  may  come  from,  or  of 
whatever  it  may  consist ;  the  contents  of  a 
cesspool  are  not  sewage,  nor  is  the  filth 
swept  up  from  the  streets,  from  markets,  or 
elsewhere. 

It  contains  some  solid  matter,  which  is 
washed  into  the  sewers,  and  which  is  kejit  in 
suspension  iu  the  water,  and  carried  to  the 
outfall  by  the  motion  which  the  sewage  has, 
and  which,  when  the  motion  ceases,  mostly 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  it  being  only  by  a  suffi- 
ciently quick  motion  in  the  sewers  that  it  is 
prevented  settling  there.  A  part  of  the  solid 
matter  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
another  part  is  of  no  greater  weight  than  the 
same  bulk  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  sus- 
pended, and  these  two  parts  are  not  deposited 
unless  some  substance  is  added  to  the  sewage 
to  carry  them  down  to  the  bottom.  Lime 
is  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  a  portion  of 
lime  ground  up  ■(vith  water  being  added  to 
the  sewage,  agitated  by  machinery  to  insure 
a  thorough  mixture,  and  then  discharged 
into  a  settling  tank,  where  the  suspended 
solid  matter  is  quickly  deposited,  caiTjdng 
with  it  also  some  portion  of  the  matter  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Lime  alone  does  not 
effect  a  complete — or  even  nearly  complete 
— separation  from  the  water  of  the  matter 
which  is  obj  ectionablo  when  discharged  into 
rivers  and  streams ;  for  the  effluent  water, 
although  tolerably  clear,  and  satisfactorj'  to 
the  eye,  becomes  putrescent  there  ;  indeed, 
lime  merely  hastens  the  deposition  of  the  mud 
coutainedinthesewage.  Whenit  isattempted 
to  effect  a  complete  purification  in  tanks,  or, 
rather,  one  which  wUl  be  so  nearly  comjilete 
as  to  render  the  sewage  legally  fit  to  be 
discharged  into  a  river,  other  substances 
are  added,  ^vith  the  lime  or  before  it. 
Many  have  been  tried ;  some  with  success — 
if  we  disregard  the  cost ;  others  vriih  partial 
success ;  and  some  with  none  at  aU.  Sul- 
phate of  alumina  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  these  substances.  The  fact  is  that,  at 
present,  sewage  does  not  seem  to  be  worth 
treating  with  other  than  cheap  materials, 
such  as  the  two  named.  It  has  a  consider- 
able value,  chemically,  for  tlie  fortUisation 
of  land  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  out  its 
value  in  practical  application.  The  readiest, 
most  effectual,  and  altogether  the  best  way 
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of  purifying  the  effluent  -n-ater  of  sewage  is, 
after  the  mud  has  been  precipitated,  to  ii-ri- 
gate  land  %¥ith  it  in  the  same  way  as  water 
has  been  used  for  that  pm-pose  for  a  very- 
long  time  before  sewage  was. 
.  Whether  the  effluent  water  be  purified  in 
tanks  before  its  discharge  into  a  river,  or 
whether  it  be  turned  over  land  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  completing  its  purification  after  the 
mud  has  been  roughly  separated  in  tanks, 
the  bulk  of  the  mud  remains  to  bo  dealt 
^vith  at  the  sewage  works.  It  is  not  saleable 
at  a  profit  in  its  raw  state,  and  is  considered 
by  most  people  to  be  worth  but  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  removing  it  from  the  works  ; 
and  even  this  value  is  only  realised  for  small 
quantities  at  any  one  place. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  the  disposal  of  sewage  in 
any  way  other  than  that  of  discharging  it 
directly  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  tidal 
estuary  of  a  river ;  and  as  every  cart-load 
or  boat-load  of  sand  is  a  difficulty  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  quantity  shoidd  not  bo  need- 
lessly increased  by  combining  towns  for  the 
disposal  of  large  quantities  of  sewage  in 
one  place.  A  moderate  quantity  of  mud 
may  bo  disposed  of  for  various  purposes, 
whereby  its  noxiousness  is  overcome,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  a  large 
quantity ;_  and  while  the  area  of  suitable 
laud  for  irrigation  with  the  effluent  water 
near  any  one  outfall  may  bo  sufficient  for  a 
moderate  quantity,  it  is  in  many  cases  in- 
sufficient for  a  large  quantity,  and,  at  the 
most,  the  sewage  of  but  one'  town  should 
bo_  conveyed  to  any  one  outfall.  The  same 
principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  of  one  town,  and 
especially  of  a  large  town,  where  the  levels 
make  several  outfalls  possible  without  any 
great  difficulty,  and  where  suitable  land 
exists  for  inigatiou  ■n'ith  the  effluent  water. 
Indeed,  the  difficidty  in  some  cases  lies 
rather  in  bringing  all  the  sewage  do^^•n  to 
one  outfall.  Many  large  towns  have  in- 
creased in  population  and  area  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  was  anticipated  when  the  canying 
capacity  of  the  main  sewers  was  decided 
upon.  To  relay  the<;o  of  larger  size  would 
be  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  to  dupli- 
cate them  would  hardly  be  possible  in  many 
pai-ts  for  want  of  room  ;  and  the  alternative 
is,  where  all  the  sewage  must  be  taken  to 
one  outfall,  to  m.ake  overflows  on  the  lines 
of  main  sewers  for  the  escape  of  the  exoessi 
of  sewage  when  the  qu.antity  is  more  than 
can  be  safely  carried  down  to  the  one  out- 
fall, or  without  rising  to  such  a  height  in 
the  sewers  as  to  flow  backwards  up  the 
drains  into  the  cellars  of  the  houses  ;  and 
certainly  this  overflowing  of  sewage  is  an 
injury  to  the  rivers  and  streams,  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  be  at  the  same  time 
in  a  muddy  state  from  excess  of  rain-water, 
lietter  than  this  is  it  to  dispose  of  part  of 
the  sewage  elsewhere — to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  outfalls. 

The  ground  upon  which  a  town  is  built 
mostly  lies  with  an  inclination  in  one 
general  direction,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
prevent  two  or  more  outfalls  for  the  sewage 
being  procured ;  and  by  this  means  an 
emulation  amongst  the  various  farmers  for 
the  use  of  the  sewage  may  be  created. 
Farmers  are  timid  in  trying  the  experiment 
of  using  sewage  by  way  of  irrigation,  and 
the  opportunities  of  using  it  should  be  m\dti- 
plied,  and  not  confined  to  one  locality  ;  for 
if,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  town,  one 
fanner  begins  to  use  it,  the  example  will 
probably  be  followed  by  others  if  they  have 
the  opportunity,  and  the  voluntary  use  of 
sewage  on  the  land  around  towns,  rather 
than  the  establishment  of  special  farms  of 
largo  extent  m  one  locality,  is  most  likely  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  thus  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  a  town  at  several  outf.alls  is, 
til  it  the  owners  of  land  in  any  situation  near 
a  town   refuse  to  soil   it  at  its  agricultural 


value,  or  to  let  it  at  the  cuiTcnt  rent.  In  all 
l^robability' — that  is  to  say  in  almost  all 
cases —  the  owner  of  land  near  a  town  has 
contributed  absolutely  nothing  to  its  in- 
creased value  ;  this  has  been  created  by  the 
necessities  of  the  townspeople,  and  yet  they 
are  deprived  of  the  natural  use  of  laud  for 
the  disposal  of  their  sewage,  luiless  they 
consent  to  pay  for  the  land  to  an  external 
person  the  increased  value  which  the  y  have 
themselves  created. 

"WTierever  the  Local  Government  Board 
approve  of  ~the  situation  and  area  of  land 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  a  sanitary  authority, 
for  irrigation  with  the  effluent  water  of  town 
sewage,  it  ought  to  be  transferred  to" the  pos- 
session of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  town, 
at  its  agricultural  value  ;  and,  moreover,  with 
regard  to  residential  injury,  much  of  the  non- 
sense now  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  that 
behalf,  on  surmises  of  what  might  possibly 
occur  under  some  shado^n-y  and  most  unlikely 
circumstances,  should  not  be  heard. 

As  to  objections  on  sanitary  grounds  to 
the  irrigation  of  land  with  the  effluent  water 
of  sewage  near  a  town,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  in  the  country  that  those  objec- 
tions have  no  foundation  in  ti-uth.  The 
instances  in  which  this  can  be  proved  by 
evidence  are  mostly  those  where  a  moderate 
area  only  is  irrigated  in  one  situation,  thus 
giving  play  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  irrigated  land  ;  but  even 
where  a  large  area  is  irrigated  in  one  situa- 
tion the  objections  rest  only  on  surmises. 

The  interests  of  townspeople  have  sufi'ered 
more  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  their 
sewage  than  in  anything  else,  the  aim  of 
which  is  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  of 
town  life.  Time  after  time  the  sanitary 
authorities  have  tried  to  obtain  land  for 
irrigation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  filtering 
through  it  the  sewage  of  to^vns,  or  rather 
the  effluent  water  of  the  sewage,  and  mostly 
■without  success,  until  they  have  become  so 
much  discouraged  that  the  first  refusal  of 
the  landowners  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  turn  them  from  the 
subject  altogether,  and  to  throw  them  back 
upon  the  makeshift  modes  of  disposal  we  see 
in  so  many  places. 

Each  successive  Government  has  been 
much  to  blame  for  many  years  past  in  not 
insisting  upon  land  being  readily  transfeiTcd 
to  the  possession  of  to^vn  authorities  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  inevitable  sewage. 
The  Legislature  has  never  fairly  faced  the 
difficulty ;  the  utmost  it  has  done  has  been 
to  permit  the  application  of  an  Act — the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845, 
with  its  amendments  of  18G0  and  1869 — to 
the  taking  of  land  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  requii-ed  for  a 
railway  or  other  commercial  purpose ;  but 
the  two  purposes  are  dissimilar  in  their 
nature,  and  should  be  regarded  diii'e.  cntlj-. 


NATTJEAL  AND   ARTIFICIAL 
CONCRETE.* 

ME.  HENET  REID,  the  author  of  the 
"  Science  and  Ai't  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Portland  Cement,"  reviewed  in  these  pages 
two  years  ago,  has  just  x^^il^lished  a  new 
edition  of  his  work  on  concrete,  in  which  the 
subject  in  its  varieties  and  applications  are 
treated  of  more  fully.  It  will  be  conceded 
by  all  practically  conversant  with  concrete 
that  its  manufacture  has  largely  developed 
of  late  years.  Marine  architectiu-e,  paving, 
and  pipe-making  alone  have  afforded  large 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  this 
material.  Mr.  Eeid  has  taken  advantage  of 
all  the  sources  of  information  available,  and, 
aided  by  his  thoroughly  practical  Icnowledge 
of  concrete-making  and  Portland  cement, 
has  produced  a  treatise  that  will  be  found  of 


•  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Natural  and  jVi-tiUcial  Con- 
crete, &c.  By  Hesey  Eeid,  author  of  the  "Science  and 
Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement,'*  &c. 
London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Chaiing-cross. 


great  interest  and  value  to  the  engineer  and 
architect,  as  well  as  the  general  manu- 
factiu-er  and  builder.  A  few  sensible  obser- 
vations ai'e  made  in  the  preface.  The 
author  says  ; — "  In  the  best  examples 
of  concrete  of  established  quality,  I 
have  shown  that  much  of  their  ex- 
cellence is  due  to  the  care  bestowed  on 
their  fabrication,  and  a  just  and  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  matrices  and  aggregates 
of  which  they  are  composed."  We  can  only 
glance  very  generally,  in  the  present  notice, 
at  the  principal  parts  of  Mi-.  Reid's  book. 
In  the  introduction  the  dangeis  of  indis- 
criminate use  of  natural  stones  are  pointed 
out,  theterms  "beton"  and  "concrete"  aro 
defined,  and  the  value  of  scientific  combina- 
tions of  materials  urged.  The  conditions  of 
good  concrete  are  next  discussed,  and  the 
defects  of  modem  concrete  considered. 
Cbajiters  III.  and  IV.  treat  respectively  of 
"matrices"  and  "aggregates,"  the  two 
components,  and  their  amalgamation. 
Chapter  V.  describes  the  machinery  for  re- 
ducing the  aggregates,  such  as  stone- 
crushers.  The  processes  of  concrete  manu- 
facture, such  as  Coiziet's,  beton  agglomere, 
Ransome's,  and  other  methods  in  use, 
are  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  tho 
English  concrete  industries  forming  an 
important  chapter.  Next  follow  the  con- 
structive applications  of  concrete,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest,  particidarly  by  the  archi- 
tect, after  which  we  have  descriptions  of  impor- 
tant engineering  works  in  which  concrete  has 
been  employed,  such  as  the  Tay  Bridge,  the 
River  lafFey  Improvements,  the  Bu-kenhcad 
Docks,  and  considerations  as  to  testing',  &c. 
We  can  now  merely  dip  here  and  there  into 
Mr.  Eeid's  treatment  of  these  subjects.  The 
chapter  on  machinery  for  reducing  the 
aggregates  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  various 
forms  of  crushers,  rollers,  squeezers,  im- 
pactors  and  abraders,  and  the  peculiarities 
and  advantages  of  each  kind  are  pointed  out. 
A  very  important  point  is  enforced  in  treat- 
ing the  aggregates.  The  author  observes, 
"  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  reduce  the 
rock  from  which  the  aggregate  i^  obtained 
by  the  piopcr  mechanical  appliances,  but 
even  after  its  reduction  to  be  careful  that  all 
dust    arising    from    fracture    is   effectually 

eliminated Fine  or  impalpable 

dust  produced  from  the  mechanical  and 
rapid  fracture,  especially  of  crystalline 
rocks,  coats  or  covers  the  broken  pieces  with 
fine  dust,  thus  interposing  between  their 
surfaces  and  the  cement,  preventing  thereby 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  latter."  The 
author  observes  that  the  operation  of  cleans- 
ing should  be  subsequent  to,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  reducing  process  in  granite 
more  especially.  Speaking  of  the  size  to 
which  aggregates  should  bo  reduced,  ths 
author  advises  the  maker  to  take  Nature  as 
a  guide.  The  hardest  natural  stone  is  the 
finest  grained.  It  follows  that  aggregates 
from  the  size  of  a  carraway  seed  to  a  hen's 
egg  are  suitable,  provided  the  proper  pro- 
portions are  attended  to.  In  rough  concrete 
blocks  for  sea-walls,  &o.,  the  size  and  shape 
arc  matters  of  indifference,  so  long  as  small 
sand  or  gravel  be  used  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices. Fractm-ed  aggregates,  angular  ia 
character,  are  more  likely  to  become  com- 
pacted than  round  gravel.  A  clean  aggre- 
gate, freshly  broken,  is  insisted  upon,  and 
the  value  of  using  well-washed  materials  is 
kno-ivn  to  engineers  in  charge  of  harbour 
and  dock  works.  Sir  John  Coode,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  concrete  works, 
strongly  urges  the  importance  of  cleansed 
aggregate.  The  rubble  stones  used  for  tho 
large  concrete  blocks  iix  Douglas  Harbour, 
Isle  of  Man,  were  carefully  scrubbed  with 
a  brush  and  water  before  being  used. 
Porosity  or  roughness  is  also  a  desu-able 
condition  of  an  aggregate.  The  great 
advantage  of  concrete  for  pipe-making 
is  forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Reid, 
and  we  notice  he  furnishes  the  reader  -with 
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details  of  the  fxpcrimcnts  carried  on  at 
Bournemouth  to  test  the  strength  of  con- 
crete and  stoneware  pipes,  of  those  conducted 
by  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  smrej-or  to  the  Hoye 
Commissioners,  and  also  with  the  opinions 
of  Ml-.  Baldwin  Latham,  the  latter  of  whom 
says  that  2  J -inch  concrete  jiipcs  should  be 
made  at  least  2Ln.  thick.  The  author  ob- 
serves that  the  engineer  intrusted  witli  the 
execution  of  sewer  work  should  be  fully  able 
to  test  the  mechanical  strength  of  his  pipes, 
and  that  the  manufactui-er  should  be  only 
responsible  for  their  resistance  to  chemical 
action.  No  engineer  will  be  disposed  alto- 
gether to  deny  this  responsibility,  seeing 
that  the  filled-up  trenches  often  exercise  an 
abnormal  strain  upon  the  pipe,  the  pressure 
being  frequently  irregular  in  its  action,  and 
not  altogether  a  simply  compressive  one  in 
all  directions.  Mr.  Clark's  experiments  dis- 
tributed the  pressure  uniformly  by  packing 
the  sides  in  clay,  but  this  condition  is  not, 
■we  ma)'  observe,  always  present.  "  Under 
any  circumstances,  either  with  the  sOicat- 
ii.g  process  or  w^thout  it,"  says  Mr. 
Eeid,  "pipes  exceeding  15  inches  dia- 
meter should  bo  at  least  four  months 
old  before  being  used.  "The  sewerage  pipes 
produced  by  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Butler,  and 
others,  are  mentioned,  and  sectional  engrav- 
ings of  egg-shaped  sewers  constructed  in 
segments  are  given.  The  main  consideration 
in  concrete  sewers  is  a  good  flat  foundation, 
and  a  surrounding  of  concrete  to  resist 
horizontal  pressure  or  thrust. 

The  author  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
constructive  uses  of  the  material  for  house 
building.  Mr.  Lasoelles'  slab  or  tile  method, 
a  system  already  Imown  to  our  readers,  is 
f  idly  described,  and  this  chapter  is  illustrated 
bj^  a  Queen  Anne  House,  erected  in  the 
"  Street  of  Nations,"  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, by  Mr.  LasceUes,  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
Norman  Shaw,  K.A.,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  concrete  to  the  production  of  architec- 
tural design.  We  illustrated  the  elevation  of 
this  house.  A  studio  window  at  Kensing- 
ton, designed  by  Mr.  N.  Shaw,  and  executed 
bj^  Mr.  Lascelles  in  which  concrete  is  sub- 
stituted for  wood  frames  is  also  one  of  the 
illustrations,  and  the  author  refers  to  the 
published  work  of  the  last  gentleman.  Ve  do 
not  wish  to  enter  here  into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  artistic  adaptability  of  concrete ;  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  :  but  for  or- 
dinary buUdiug  purposes  it  has  undoubtedly 
a  great  future  open  for  it,  if  judgment  and 
the  discernment  of  correct  principles  of 
design  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
As  we  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  use  of  concrete  for  architectural  jjur- 
P'jses  will  mainly  rest  upon  the  moderate 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  profession,  and 
we  think  the  designs  given  in  Mr.  Eeid's 
book  scarcely  furnish  the  best  models.  We 
believe  in  concrete  architecture,  but  we  also 
think  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  condi- 
tions different  from  those  wliich  governed 
the  picturesque  buildings  of  our  ovni  coun- 
try, in  the  other  applications  mentioned, 
such  as  those  of  concrete  mosaic  tiles  for 
paving,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
design  for  the  pavement  of  the  Manchester 
town-hall,  executed  by  Messrs.  Patteson  of 
that  city  ;  and  for  fire-proof  floors,  such  as 
Hornblower's  system,  hollow  wall  buikbng, 
&c  ,  wo  heartily  go  with  the  author  ;  but  we 
stoi>  here,  and  defer  our  remarks  on  other 
ch.apters  for  the  present,  saying  in  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Reid's  treatise  is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  handbook  yet  published 
on  concrete  and  its  capabilities,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  -with  cortfidence  to  those  who 
are  not  too  blind  to  the  undoubted 
merits  of  the  material,  or  to  recognise  its 
future  employment. 


LATER  MARNET. 

THE  wars  between  England  and  France  in  the 
15th  century,  added  to  the  civil  commotions 
in  each  country,  preventod  much  progress  in 
society  and  the  arts.  Nevertheless,  encouraged 
by  the  well-known  policy  of  the  early  Tudors  in 
abasing  the  hereditary  aristocracy,"  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  had  reached  a  pitch  of  deve- 
lopment which  their  condition  rendered  impos- 
sible before.  Early  in  the  Kith  centni-y  this  pro- 
gress was  very  rapid.  Henry  VIII.  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  hoards  of  his  father,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  be  gorged  with  monastic  spoils, 
could  heap  wealth  and  titles  upon  tlie  smaller 
country  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  humih- 
ating  the  liaiif  nobhsse.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  was  that  we  find  these  "  new  men  "  con- 
verting their  manor-houses  into  stately  man- 
sions, and  vicing  with  the  old  nobles  in  magni- 
ficent display. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture— haU  Gothij,  half  Classical — was  due  in 
a  groat  measure  to  the  presence  and  popularity 
of  Holbein  and  other  foreigners  at  the  Court. 
The  porch  designed  by  the  artist-architect  at 
Wilton  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
style  then  growing  into  favour.  Henry  VIII. 
had  also  in  his  employ  an  Italian  architect — John 
of  Padua — who  was  called  Scrisor  of  hisMnjcstifs 
Sujlilniris.  His  predecessor  in  the  post  was 
Girolamo  da  Trevigi. 

English  architects — or  foreigners  employed  by 
Enghsh  monarchs — have  generaUy  been  quick 
to  adopt  novel  ideas  from  abroad.  For  example, 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  new  style  of 
civil  architecture  was  much  practised  in  the 
dominions  of  PhUip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  may  be  still  seen  in  his  palace  at 
Dijon,  and  the  HaU  of  Justice  and  liaison  de 
la  PuceUe  at  Rouen.  A  good  deal  of  intercourse 
then  took  place  between  FLmders  and  England, 
and  there  can  be  no   doubt  that  this  Burgundiau 


architecture  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tudor  style  in  this  count  ly. 

Harrison,  in  his  "Description  of  England,"  I  same  S'' Henry  had  doiie  more  di.spleasure  unto 
330,  calls  Henry  VIII.  "  the  onlie  phcenix  of    the   Kyng's   Gee   by  reason    of    his  cruelnesse 


spread  of  knowledge  and  the  taste  for  art  allowed 
the  architects  of  the  period  to  enrich  their  com- 
positions with  medallions  and  mouldings  of 
moulded  brick  or  terra-cotta.  Chimneys  of 
quaint  design  rendered  even  small  houses  charac- 
teristic and  picturc-que. 

In  Layer  Mamey  Hall,  Es.sex,  we  have  a. 
building  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest — if  not  the  earhest — 16th  century 
buildings  in  which  terra-cotta  appears,  and  other 
features  of  the  Italian  revival.  The  Mameys, 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  a  family 
of  a  class  described  by  tliat  monarch  as  "scant 
well-borne  gentlemen  of  no  great  lauds,"  and 
which  he  specially  deUghtcd  to  honour.  Hewaij 
not,  hke  many  of  Henry's  favourites,  taken 
from  a  very  humble  position  and  raised  to  wealth 
and  power.  His  family  took  a  good  position  in 
Essex,  and  resided  in  a  comfortable  manor- 
house.  Sir  Henry  Maraey  (afterwards  the  firet 
Lord  Mamey)  held  an  oiBce  in  the  hou.sehold  of 
Margaret,  Coimtess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  in  her  will,  in  which  he  is 
styled  "  Chancellor  of  the  Ducliie  of  Lan- 
caster," he  was  appointed  one  of  her  executors. 
It  is  said  that  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henrv 
VIII.)  specially  requested  his  father  to  make  him 
one  of  his  privy  councillors.  Dugdale,  in  his 
"Baronage"  (II.,  301),  states  that  Sir  Henry 
"  was  a  person  of  gTeat  wisdom,  gravity,  and  of 
singular  fideUty  to  that  prudent  prince  King 
Hemy  the  7th ;  was  made  choice  of  for  one  of 
his  Privy  Council  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign." 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  made  Sir 
Henry,  one  of  his  Privy  Council,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Captain  of  his  Guard.  He  had  im- 
portant grants  of  land,  particularly  from  the 
estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the  treason  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  seems  to  havo 
been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Talen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
says,  in  1516: — "Her  (at  court)  is  gret  snerLujg 
among  dvse  of  them  yn  so  moche  my  Lorde 
Cardynall  sayd  unto  S''  Henry  Mamy  that  the 


The  church  of  St.  Michael,  West  Felton,  near 
Oswestry,  was  reopened  vesterday  (Thursdav)  after 
restoration,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  arcades, 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 


agenst  the  gret  estates  of  this  realme  than  any 
m.an  lyvinge."*  The  next  year  he  wrote:— 
' '  My  Lord,  as  far  as  I  can  her,  y ■■  Lordship  is 
moche  heholdeyn  to  my  Lord  Cardinall  for  his 
loving  words,  and  that  mvelJously  now  a  la*o 
daies,  sens  the  varens  was  betwixt  his  Grce  and 
Sir  Henry  Mny." 

Lloyd  "in  his  "  State  Worthies  "  (1766  I.  p. 
159)  observes  of  Sir  H.  Maraey — "Industry  and 
thrift  over- rules  princes :  tliis  personage  had  no 
time  to  transcribe  intelligence,  but  what  he  bor- 
rowed from  his  .sleep :  nor  money  to  buy  it  but 
what  he  saved  out  of  his  allowance  :  yet  he 
understood  moer  than  any  one  prince  in  Europe, 
and  was  moer  consulted  than  any  one  statesman." 
It  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  bit  of  a 
diplomatist,  for  "he  would  say  that  he  that 
could  not  with  the  cameleon  change  colour  with 
the  aire  he  lived  in,  must  with  the  cameleon  live 
only  upon  aire."     In   1522,   Sir  Henry  was  one 


- .      .  .  '  P''° 

his  time  for  fine  and  curious  masonrie."     When 

such  a  monarch  led  the  fashion  it   is   not  won- 
derful that    his     courtiers     wOlingly   followed. 

Wolsey   showed  his   ideas     of   ma^jnificenco   at 

Hampton  Court  and  York  House  ;   and  Thorn- 
bury   (Gloucester),    built   by    Edward  Stafford, 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  Grimsthorp  (Lincolnshire) 

by  the  Duke   of  Suffolk,  Kenninghall  (Norfolk) 

by  the  Duke   of   Norfolk,    Moimt  Surrey  (near 

Norwich)  by  Lord   Surrey,    attested   the  archi- 
tectural  splendour   of    the   time.      Many   other 

examples  might  be  given. 

The  ground  plan   of   houses  biult  during  the 

first  half  of  the  16th  century  did  not  differ  much. 

It  is  given  in  a  curious  work  called  ' '  A  Dyetorie 

or  Regiment  of  Health,   by  Andrew  Boorde  of 

Physicke,  Doctor,"  first  printed  in   1547,  under 

the  heading,    "Howe  a   Man  Should  Build  his 

Hou.se  or  Mansion."     The  author  says,  "Make 

the  hall  of  such   a  fashion   that  the  parlour  be 

annexed  to  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  the  buttrye  I  °^  *'"=  leaders  in  the  army  which  invaded  France, 

and  pantry  at  the  lower  ende  thereof ;  the  cellar    ^'^'i  ^.^r  this  and  other  services  he  had  his  reward 

for — "thexij  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  A.M.  vxxiij,  in  the  xiiij  yere  of  Kinge 
Hcnrye  theight,  was  Sv  Henry  Mamey  created 
barren  Mamey  at  the  King's  palace  at  Rich- 
monde,  being  led  by  the  Lord  Ross  and  the  Lord 
Fitzwater,  and  the  Lord  Montjoyce  berin^  the 
robe,  having  ij  banrs  of  kctucs.  Don  in  order  as 
before  in  other  ys  more  at  large  declared."  (Add. 
MSS.  6113,  fol.   127). 

It  was  this  Lord  Mamey  who  determined  to 
build  near  his  manor  house  at  Layer  Mamey,  a 
m.ansion  more  suitable  to  his  increasing  import- 
ance. It  is  very  uncertain  when  he  commenced 
it.  The  range  of  buildings  to  the  east  of  the 
great  gateway,  is  decidedly  older  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  edifice,  and  was  probably  begun 
early  in  the  reign  of  Hcnrj'  VIII.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  we  should  conjecture  that  as 
the  work  proceeded,  and  Sir  Henry  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  ItaUanised  Gothic  then  bo- 
coming  fashionable,  he  determined  to  erect  the 
superb  gateway  and  the  wing  joining  it  on  its 
western  side,  in  the  new  style.  Tlicse  buildings 
were  partially  earned  out  by  him,  and  continued 
bv-  his  son  .Tolm,  Lord  Mamey.  But  the  gate- 
way with  its  eastern  and  western  wings,  were 
to  form  only  the  southern  side  of  a  great  quad- 
rangle of  about  100ft.  square.  The  other  three 
sides  of   this  court  were   never  completed,  but 


under  the  pantrye  sette  somewhat  at  a  base ; 
the  kechyn  sctte  somewhat  at  a  base  from  the 
buttrye  and  pantry ;  coming  with  an  entrie 
within  by  the  wall  of  the  buttrie  ;  the  pastrie 
house  and  the  larder  annexed  to  the  kechyn.  Then 
divide  the  logginges  by  the  circuit  of  the  quad- 
rival  courtes,  and  let  the  gate -house  be  opposite  or 
against  the  hall  doore;  not  directly,  but  the 
haU  doore  standyng  ab.ase  of  the  gatehouse,  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  enteringe  into  the  place. 
Let  the  prevj-e-chamber  be  annexed  to  the  great 
chamber  of  estate,  with  the  other  chambers 
necessary  for  the  huildinge,  so  that  many  of  the 
chambers  may  have  a  prospecte  into  the 
chapeU." 

The  more  peaceful  nature  of  the  times 
materially  aided  the  development  in  architecture. 
Moated  castles  or  fortified  manor-houses  were 
no  longer  required,  and  therefore  superb  gate- 
houses, large  bay  windows,*  and  a  quadrangular 
plan  could  be  indulged  in  without  danger.     The 


*  These  bay  windows  may  be  considered  a  development 
of  the  oriel  windows  of  an  earlier  time.  The  use  of  the 
bay  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  halls  appears  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Herald's  College.  Speaking-  of  a  feast  given 
by  Henrj-  VU.  in  the  haU  of  Eichmond  Palace,  tlie 
wnter  says ;  — "  Agaynst  that  his  Grace  had  supper,  the 
hall  was  dressed  and  goodlie  to  be  seen,  and  u  rich  cup- 
board sett  thereup  in  a  bay  window  of  IX.  or  X.  stages 
and  launcea  of  light,  fui-nished  and  fultiUed  with  plate 
of  gold,  sylver.  and  regilte."  Caned  oak  wainscotting 
became  general  in  halls. 


'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  I.,  18. 
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from  the  unfinished  state  of  the  ends  of  the  parts 
erected,  the  nature  of  the  plan  intended  is 
perfectly  clear. 

Henry,  Lord  JIamey*,  did  not  live  long  after 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  He  died  May  21, 
1523,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son 
John.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  respect- 
ing the  second  Lord  Mamey.  He  married 
Christiana,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Roger 
Newburgh,andhad  two  daughters,  Catherine  (who 
married  first  George  Ratcliff,  and  then  Lord  Poy- 
nings) ,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  Thos.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  created 
Lord  Howard  of  Bindon.  Lord  Marney's  second 
wife  was  Bridget,  foiu-th  daughter  of  Sir  Wdliam 
Waldegrave,  widow  of  Tliomas  Findeme,  of 
Little  Horkesley,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issiie. 
John,  Lord  Mamey,  died  April  27,  1.52.5,  or 
within  two  years  after  his  father,  leaving  no 
male  children,  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  Mar- 
ney's in  founding  a  great  family  with  a  residence 
suited  to  their  rank  and  fortime,  became  extinct. 
The  new  mansion  never  was  inhabited,  it  not 
having  been  in  a  state  complete  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Mamey' 8  to  leave  their  old  manor 
house.  It  is  probable  that  they  spent  little  time 
in  the  country  as,  in  those  times  of  political 
intrigue,  a  prolonged  absence  from  Court  was 
dangerous. 

Enough  remains  of  what  would  have  been  a 
splendid  mansion,  to  .show  the  taste  of  the  owner 
or  owners,  for  as  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  relative  parts  taken  in  its 
erection  by  the  two  Lords  Mamey.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  building  eastward  of  the  gateway, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  Latest  Tudor  architec- 
ture. The  upper  .story  of  this  range  appears  to 
have  been  di^aded  into  donnitories,  and  the 
whole  range  was  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  retainers  of  the  family,  always  numerous 
at  that  period.  The  largest  of  these  upper- 
rooms  is  very  like  the  dormitory  of  a  monastery. 

The  central  gateway,  as  was  usual  at  the 
period,  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
pile.  It  is  called  the  "  Tower"  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  is  a  very  stately  composition 
about  70ft.  in  height,  and  divided  into  eight 
stories.  Good  effect  is  produced  by  placing 
octagonal  towers  at  the  southern  comers,  and 
these  would  have  formed  very  convenient  ante- 
chambers for  pages,  and  other  purposes.  Two 
fine  rooms  were  obtained  by  using  the  interior 
space  of  the  tower  between  the  turrets.  Access 
to  these  was  obtained  by  a  capital  newel  stair- 
case, or  by  communication  with  the  apartments 
of  the  western  wing.  As  it  appears,  from  indis- 
putable evidence,  that  the  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle were  intended  to  be  of  the  same  height 
and  character  as  the  westem  wing  (wliich  is  now 
the  only  inhabited  part  of  the  structure)  that 
portion  will  be  examined  with  the  greater 
interest. 

In  all  quadrangular  houses  of  tliis  period  the 
most  important  windows  looked  into  the  court- 
yard and  lighted  a  corridor  or  gallery,  which 
afforded  means  of  access  to  the  various  rooms. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  had  their  light  from 
smaller  windows,  in  the  exterior.  The  rooms  in 
this  westem  wing  have  many  of  their  old 
features  little  altered.  The  old  panelled  ceilings 
remain. 

Red  brick — frequently  moulded — is  used  for 
the  structure  throughout,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Hay- 
ward,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  build- 
ing in  "Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archieolo- 
gic.al  Society"  (III.,  p.  2.5)  points  out  that 
debased  notions  were  coming  into  vogue,  for  the 
brick  jambs  of  the  windows  have  been  covered 
with  fine  plaster  to  imitate  stone.  This  has  now 
peeled  off,  exposing  the  imworthy  sham.  The 
rcal'.tii,  which  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  going  out  of 
fashion. 

As  before  noted,  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gothic  or  eastern  wing,  is  the  employment  of 
ten-a-cotta  as  a  means  of  enrichment.  It  is  a 
cmious  fact  that  a  tradition  still  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  Italian  workmen  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  worked  with  clay  found 
near  the  Hall.  The  terra-cotta  was  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  mulHons  and  other  parts  of  the 
windows  in  the  western  wing,  and  for  the 
parapet  of  the  great  gateway.  The  latter  is 
very  artistic  in  character.  Dolphins  support 
tablets  inscribed  "M.  C",  joined  by  a  knot,  the 


*  Lord  Sliimcy,  when  Sir  Henry,  mai-ried  Thomazin 
daughter  of  Sir  John  ArimdoUi  of  Lamheme,  in 
Cornwall. 


initials  doubtless,  of  John,  Lord  Mamey,  and  his 
wife  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  New- 
burgh.  This  appears  to  show  that  the  gateway 
was  completed  in  1524,  before  the  decease  of  his 
first  wife  Christian  and  his  second  marriage  with 
Bridget  Waldegrave. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Archajological  Society  "  (147-163)  Mr. 
H.  W.  King  gives  the  long  and  elaborate  wills 
of  both  Lords  Marney,  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these  sources 
of  infonnation  to  the  archreologist  and  genealo- 
gist, affording  as  they  do  most  'minute  accoimts 
of  the  goods  of  the  testator  and  family  connec- 
tions. "We  turn  to  the  wills  of  the  Marneys  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mansion.  In  this  we  are  disap- 
pointed ;  the  works  then  in  progress  are  not 
mentioned  by  either  father  or  son.  The  wUls 
contain,  however,  such  interesting  allusions  to 
the  usages  of  the  period,  that  we  shall  make  a 
few  extracts  from  them. 

Henry,  Lord  Marney,  "  being  hole  of  mynde 
and  parfite  memory,"  bequeaths  his  body  to  be 
buried  ' '  in  the  chaimcell  of  leyer  Mamy 
Church,  where  diverse  of  myn  aunccstoiu's 
lyez  ;  "  and  gives  "to  ev'ry  places  where  I  am 
made  a  brother  under  their  seaU  iijs.  iiij"'."  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  tiling  for  wealthy  men  to 
become  nominal  brothers  of  monastic  houses, 
and  they  could,  if  they  pleased,  be  buried  in  the 
conventual  habit.  The  following  throws  light 
upon  the  date  of  a  portion  of  the  church; — "I 
will  that  with  the  profits  of  all  my  said  lands 
that  the  chapel  which  I  have  begon,  adioynyng 
to  the  chaunceU  of  the  parish  church  of  leyer 
Mamy,  be  new  made,  and  fully  fynysshed,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  proporcions  in  length, 
bredith,  and  heith,  as  it  is  begon,  with  a  sub- 
stantial flat  Roofe  of  Tymber,  and  also  with  the 
profit  of  my  said  lands  that  myn  executors  cawse 
to  be  made  a  Tumbe  of  marbuU,  to  be  sett  in 
the  wall  betwixt  the  chaunccU  and  the  said 
chapcll,  which  wall  I  will  it  be  ncwe,  and  to  be 
vawted  over  w'  marbull,  and  workinanly  \VTOught 
w'  suche  works  as  shal  be  thought  convenient  by 
my  executors,  and  my  Image  to  be  made  of 
black  marbuU  or  Towch,  w'  everything  con- 
venient and  appurtcyng  to  the  same."  lie  also 
ordered  his  executors  "contynually  for  ever 
fynde  twoe  good  and  honest  prcsts,  being  of 
good  conversacion,  and  aho  sn<*h  as  do  loidtrafinid 
what  they  reed,  that  they  or  every  of  theym  say 
masse  daily  in  the  chapeU  aforesaid,  imless  they 
be  soke,  or  diseased,  or  som  day  not  dispoased." 
Lord  Marney  knew  that  many  of  the  priests 
were  grossly  ignorant. 

John,  Lord  Marney,  in  his  will  dated  March  10, 
1524-5,  and  proved  June  28,  1525,  bequeaths 
his  "  body  to  be  biu'ied  in  the  newe  He  in  the 
north  side  of  the  parishe  churche  of  leyer 
Mamey,  in  the  meddes  of  the  said  He,  directly 
agcnst  the  myddes  of  the  newe  chapeU,  six  foote 
from  the  peticion  between  the  ehapelle  and  the 
He,  in  a  vawte  of  bryke,  to  be  made  so  large 
that  two  bodies  may  be  leyd  therein,  over  the 
which  vawte  I  will  there  be  a  Tombe  sett,  and 
made  of  suche  stone  as  my  father's  is  made  of, 
yf  it  may  be  gotten,  or  ells  of  graye  raaibid, 
the  which  Tombe  I  wU  shal  be  eighte  foote  long, 
and  fyve  foote  brode,  and  four  foote  high,  and 
to  he  xcronght  in  evert/  eondUion  as  mfj  father^s 
Tombe  is,  except  the  vawte  over  and  above  my 
father's  said  Tombe,  and  the  amis  aboute  the 
Tomb  I  will  to  be  changed  after  the  device  of 
the  harrode."  The  passage  we  have  underlined 
shows  the  great  importance  of  these  wUls  to 
elucidate  disputed  architectural  facts,  for  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward,  in  the  paper  before  mentioned, 
conjectures  that  the  second  Lord  Marney  erected 
his  father's  tomb,  in  deference  to  his  taste,  in 
the  Italian  style,  but  that  his  own  tomb  indi- 
cated that  he  (Lord  John)  preferred  the  Gothic 
style.  His  will  shows  that  he  expressly  wished 
his  tomb  made  like  his  father's. 

He  ordered  to  be  placed  round  his  tomb  ' '  a 
grate  of  waynscott,  and  at  every  corner  of  the 
same  grate  a  principal!  pyUer,  w'  a  white  lybard 
upon  the  topp  thereof."  These  pillars,  with 
their  sumioimting  leopards,  have  been  taken 
from  their  former  place,  and  erected  near  one  of 
the  more  modem  pews,  their  use  often  having  been 
questioned.  He  goes  on  to  request  that  "  at  the 
east  ende  of  the  said  Tombe  I  will  there  be 
made  .an  awtcr,  where  I  woU  have  a  preest 
synging  for  me  perpetually,  after  such  orden'ces 
and  devices  as  here  in  this,  my  present  will,  here 
after  I  have  showed  and  declared."  This  altar 
of  terra-cotta  remains  almost  perfect,  and  is  an 


extremely  valuable  example  of  the  revived 
architecture.  He  gives  to  his  "  wife  hangings 
for  two  chambers,  of  tipestry,  which  be  now 
appoynted/or  the  Tew  lodgings  in  the  i}ew  gallery 
in  the  west  side  of  the  Tower."  This  is  interest- 
ing, both  as  mentioning  the  new  building,  and 
also  calling  the  gateway  by  a  name  by  wliich  it 
has  been  popularly  distinguished. 

The  following  is  also  interesting: — "Twill 
that  myn  executors  prepare,  ordeyn,  and  cause 
to  be  made  of  oon  hundred  pounds  of  plate,  or 
money,  three  paire  of  basons,  three  paire  of 
candlesticks,  and  too  paxes,  three  paire  of 
cruetts,  three  sacrj-ing  bells,  and  oon  chales ; 
whereof  I  will  and  ordeyn  that  oon  paire 
of  the  said  basons  shall  remain  unto  the  said 
ehupetl  room  {in)  nig  said  place  of  Lcger  Marney." 
This  is  very  important,  as  it  shows  that  the 
whole  of  the  old  manor  house,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
was  then  in  existence,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
destroyed.  The  plate  is  to  remain  in  the  chapel ; 
which,  with  other  portions,  probably,  of  the  old 
house,  were,  perhaps,  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  new  buildings. 

We  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the 
second  Lord  Marney's  will,  to  show  what  be- 
came of  the  rich  costumes  of  a  nobleman  of  thai 
period.  "  I  will  that  myn  executors  do  cause  to 
be  made  of  my  gownes  of  silk  and  velvet  oon 
vestemcnt  (chasuble)  for  the  new  chapeU  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chauncell  of  the  said  churche 
of  Leyer  Mamey,  and  two  vestments  for  my 
chauntiy  awter  at  the  end  of  my  said  tombe  ; 
another  vestment  for  the  chapell  w'in  the 
place,  and  oon  vestment  for  the  high  awter  of 
the  said  churche.  The  residue  of  all  my  gownes 
of  silk  and  velvet  I  will  that  vcstemcnts  be  made 
of  same  and  given  to  pour  churches  in  the 
countre,  where  most  need  is.  All  my  other 
gownes  of  clothe,  coats,  jacwets  of  silke  and 
velvet  I  give  to  myn  executors." 

After  reading  these  extracts,  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  parish  church,  where — 

" the  Lords  of  Mamey  he 

In  their  stately  canopy. 

There  they  sUmiber,  side  by  side, 

Dreaming  of  their  ancient  pride. 

When  in  old  ancestral  power 

They  dwelt  within  their  stately  tower." 

—Mitford. 

Three  tombs  of  the  Marneys  are  worthy  of 
careful  study.  The  first  of  these  is  a  fii'st-rate 
example  of  the  rerpendicular  period.  It  com- 
memorates Sir  William  de  Marney,  High  Sheriff 
of  Essex  and  Herts  in  1402,  and  grandfather  of 
the  first  Lord  Mamey.  He  died  in  1414,  and 
his  tomb  consists  of  an  alabaster  altar  tomb 
with  traceried  panels,  on  which  rests  his  effigy 
in  the  armour  of  the  period,  sculptured  in  white 
marble.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  terra-cotta  altar 
tomb  of  Henry,  Lord  Marney,  supporting  his 
etfigy  clad  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter.  A  canopy 
of  teri-a-cotta,  riclily  ornamented,  adds  dignity 
to  the  whole.  In  the  westem  part  of  the  north 
aisle  appeai-s  the  tomb  of  John,  Lord  Mamey, 
with  its  probably  unique  terra-cotta  altiir.  All 
the  Gothic  details  were  carried  out,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  the  same  workmen  who  executed 
the  details  of  the  mansion.  Altogether,  the 
hand  of  Time  has  dealt  leniently  with  the  house 
and  tombs  of  the  Marneys,  and  the  spot  fonns 
an  extremely  interesting  one,  about  which  we 
have  often  lingered,  thinking,  with  the  poet,  of 
the  old  "  tower," 

"  With  what  a  pensive  brow  it  looks 

On  the  fields  and  on  the  brooks. 

As  it  would  recall  its  prime. 

By  gathering  thoughts  from  elder  time." 


BEER. 

THIS  is  no  homily  on  beer-drinking,  but 
simply  some  account  of  Beer  in  Devon. 
Beer  lies  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  some  20  miles  from 
Exeter.  Dovm  upon  the  shore,  close  by  where  that 
winding  home  of  the  siilmon  and  the  trout,  the 
badger  and  the  heron,  the  River  Axe,  not  the 
Exe,  remember,  which  is  a  score  of  miles  away 
— pours  forth  her  waters  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel, Hes  the  Uttle  town  of  Seaton.  A  mile  west- 
ward of  Seaton  is  Beer  ;  but  although  so  near, 
yet  so  curiously  is  the  latter  nestled  in  a  comb- 
down  between  high  headlands,  that  no  stranger 
would  dream  of  the  existence  of  this  animated 
little  hive  of  human  fisher  life  until  he  was  right 
upon  it. 
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A  charming  walk  is  the  one  from  Seaton  to 
Beer  ;  but  Beer-head  intervenes  between  the  two 
places,  and  the  pedestrian  soon  finds  that  the 
perambulation  of  Devonshire  lanes,  when  they 
wind  over  Devonshire  headlands,  means  "  collar- 
work" with  a  veng-eance.  And  yet,  in  the 
wealth  of  rich  foliage  that  springs  up  every- 
where in  wild  and  liuxm-ious  iibunilon  one  is  amply 
repaid.  Look  at  the  ferns,  and  say  if  ever  you  saw 
finer  or  rarer  ones.  We  cUmb  by  a  winding  path, 
until  we  reach  the  top.  Here  is  a  view  of  land 
and  sea,  if  you  like  !  Sit  down  upon  the  soft 
mountain  grass,  and  whilst  we  rest  we  will  look 
around. 

Down  beneath,  many  himdi'ed  feet  below,  the 
big  breakers  that  roll  in  from  the  blue  sea  come 
tumbling  along,  one  after  the  other,  and  with  a 
thud  and  a  bang,  up  they  go,  scattering  clouds 
of  spray,  upon  which  the  bright  sim's  rays 
dazzle,  and  form  a  score  of  nuniature  rainbows. 

The  limestone  rock  whereon  we  rest  stands 
bleak-looking  and  bold  thi-ough  all  this ;  and 
the  soimd  of  the  retreating  waves  on  the  shingle 
comes  up  with  a  continuous  rumble  and  roar. 
There,  in  the  valley,  is  the  old  tower  of  Ax- 
mouth  Church,  and,  nearer  still,  that  of  Seaton, 
whilst  further  behind,  in  amongst  the  trees,  are 
seen  the  towers  of  Colytou  and  Shute.  Down, 
down,  we  go,  and  here  we  are — almost  before  we 
know  it — in  Beer  itself. 

Look  at  the  quaintly-dressed  fishermen,  the 
cherry-cheeked  gir-ls — making  deUcate  Honiton 
lace  upon  ' '  pillows  ' '  at  every  door-step,  the  orch- 
ards and  the  applespeeping  out  at  one  from  between 
the  houses.  Water,  pui-e  and  crystal-like,  nms 
down  the  roadway.  Beer  consists  of  one  strag- 
gling street  only,  and,  at  as  many  intervals,  are 
three  ItaUan-Uke  conduits,  from  which  water 
for  domestic  purposes  is  procured. 

Beer  Church  is  a  large  and  fine  one,  built  a 
year  or  so  ago,  from  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Sou's 
designs,  at  the  cost  of  the  Hon.  Mark  EoUe,  who 
owns  the  estate.  It  is  a  pleasant  building, 
having  a  square  spire,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  those  we  find  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  walls,  in  the  main,  are  blue  limestone,  but 
all  the  dressings  are  of  a  white  sort  of  stone, 
looking  very  Uke  a  cross  between  Bath  and  Caen. 
This  is  the  Beer  stone — a  material  largely  used 
ill  the  West  of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
which  for  many  years  has  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
not  because  the  quarries  were  ixig  out,  nor  be- 
cause better  stone  was  in  the  market,  but  simply, 
I  take  it,  from  lack  of  energy.  I  hear  that  the 
ownership  of  those  quarries  has  fallen  into  fresh 
hands,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  will  work  it 
■u-ith  anything  like  ordinary  spirit,  a  very  excel- 
lent working  stone,  now  little  known ,  may  be 
brought  into  the  market  with  success.  But 
eschewing  business  altogether,  the  Beer  quarries 
are  so  curious  that  they  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
Situated  a  mile  or  so  inland  from  the  sea,  they 
have  historical  associations  of  no  little  interest. 
It  was  from  these  very  quames — or  mines  one  is 
incUned  to  call  them,  for  they  burrow  tunnel-like 
into  the  earth — that  the  stone  was  procured  for 
Exeter  Cathedral. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  going  over  these 
quarries  recently,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
S.  Staple,  the  company's  resident  manager. 
From  him  I  gathered  some  usefid  information, 
which,  wliilst  fresh  in  my  memory,  it  may  be 
well  to  jot  down.  The  entrance  to  the  Beer 
quarries  is  by  three  low  tuunel-Hke  openings  in 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  reminding  one  not  a  little  of 
the  approaches  to  the  celebrated  Cavern  at 
Castltton  in  Derbyshire.  Armed,  each  of  us, 
with  a  candle,  we  pierced  the  gloom  within  and 
began  a  perambulation  of  the  many  tortuous 
windings  the  workings  assume.  The  bed  of  the 
stone  runs  pretty  level,  so  no  steep  inclines  exist. 
Its  course  has  been  followed  into  the  hill  side  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mUe,  and  the  quarri'.  d  por- 
tions cover  an  area  of  some  ten  acres.  The 
quarries  are  quite  dry,  save  that  here  and  there 
a  vent  in  the  stone  may  occur — a  "  chaffer  "  the 
quarrymen  term  it — and  at  such  places  the  clear 
crystal  like  water  trickles  down.  Those  of  us 
who  have  descended  deep  coal-mines  know  how 
oppressively  hot  the  atmosphere  of  these  grim 
regions  are.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Beer 
quarries.  There  the  temperature,  I  leam,  keeps 
the  same  in  summer  and  winter.  The  greatest 
depth  reached  below  the  ground  is  oOuft.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  hewing  and  quarrying 
of  the  stone  undergromid  is  at  all  detrimental  to 
health.  One  of  the  men  told  me  that  he  had 
worked  there  for  forty  years — a  long  time  for  a 
worker   of    stone   to   work   anywhere,    over   or 


imderground.  At  least,  those  who  work  above 
groimd,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  are 
generally  sent  below — and  permanently — long 
before  that !  The  quarry  men  work  "by  the 
piece"  as  a  rule,  eight  hours  a  day  constituting 
about  the  average  time  of  labour.  They  j^roride 
their  own  tools,  which  consist  .solely  of  a  pick 
{"peckice"  they  call  it),  and  hammers  and 
wedges.  The  pick  is  a  single  barbed  one,  the 
old  original  implement,  indeed,  which  the  men's 
forefathers  for  generations  have  used.  They 
earn,  on  an  average,  a  giunea  a  week.  Wlien 
working  daywork  the  masons  receive  Ojd.  an 
horn- ;  the  quarrymen  4d. ;  and  the  labourers 
and  sawyers  3id.  The  pick  hews  into  the  stone 
very  readily,  hut,  at  best,  it  is  hard,  or  in 
Devousliire  phra.seology  "spare"  work,  choiJ- 
ping  away  all  day  long  in  the  dark  timnel  by 
the  grim  light  of  a  few  candles  stuck  in  lumps 
of  clay  against  the  walls. 

In  some  places  the  Beerstone  bed  runs  17  or 
18ft.  deep,  in  others,  not  more  than  12  or  !3ft. 
To  support  the  roof,  pillars  of  stone,  each  some 
2.5ft.  squai'e,  are  left  here  and  there,  the  stone 
being  quarried  away  quite  perpendicularly  all 
round  them.  The  bed  above  the  Beerstone  is  of 
a  chalky  character,  intermixed  mth  flints.  This 
is  first  blasted  and  worked  off  to  the  height  of 
about  3ft.  above  the  topmost  bed  of  the  Beer.  This 
done,  the  quarryman  "picks"  a  Gin.  "curve" 
out  at  the  side  and  back  of  the  block  to  be  raised. 
Wedges,  7  to  every  i3ft.,  are  then  driven  in,  and 
the  stone  loosening-,  it  is  tipped  with  a  bar.  The 
confined  state  of  the  tunnelUng  not  admitting  of 
cranes,  kc,  all  the  blocks  have  to  be  moved 
afterwards  with  jacks  and  rollers.  Horses  go  in 
and  out  the  whole  distance.  It  takes  four- 
horses  to  pull  four  tons  underground. 

The  stone  itself  runs  in  four  beds.  Two  are 
about  4ft.  deep,  and  the  other  two  a  little  less. 
The  second  one  seenos  to  be  the  best,  being  quite 
free  from  the  least  sign  of  a  knot  or  pinhole. 
The  blocks  quarried  average  3ft.  7in.  by  .5ft., 
and  the  stone  runs  at  16ft.  or  thereabouts  to  a 
ton.  The  biggest  blocks  ever  quarried  in  recent 
years  had  TiOft.  in  them;  blocks  of  100  or 
110ft.  are  frequently  brought  out.  Tlie  bed 
beneath  the  Beer  is  green  sandstone.  In  the 
top  bed  many  iuteresti  :g  fossOs,  such  as  shark's 
teeth,  sea  eggs,  Jew's  snails,  &c. ,  are  foimd, 
but  they  are  seldom  or  ever  met  with  below  that. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  traverse  the  old  work- 
ings, and  see  the  pickmarks  of  our  forefathers, 
fresh  as  if  chiselled  only  yesterday.  The  roofs  of 
the  new  working  show  a  distinct  difference  to 
the  more  ancient  ones.  Since  powder  was  dis- 
covered, it  has  been  used  regularly,  and  the 
roofs  are  blackened  therewith.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  other  parts.  In  the  old  Norman 
workings,  the  roofs  are  worked  very  level  and 
flat.  The  old  men  seem  to  have  used  precisely 
the  same  picks,  but  the  indications  go  to  show 
that  in  the  olden  time  the  blocks  were  never 
quaiTied  so  large  in  size  as  now.  Going  back  to 
earlier  workings  than  the  Norman  part,  the 
roofs  are  left,  not  flat,  but  round-headed, 
groined  in  point  of  fact. 

Although  I  mentioned  the  size  of  the  quarries 
just  now  actually  worked  as  extending  over 
some  acres,  I  suppose,  however,  the  stone  may 
be  deemed  in  itself  practically  inexhaustible,  for 
the  strata  are  continuous  right  down  to  the  sea, 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.  There  it  nms  out  in  the 
cliffs,  some  20ft.  above  high-water  level. 

Some  four  years  ago,  an  open  quarry  was 
commenced  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
the  underground  ones.  The  beds  there  run 
somewhat  deeper.  I  saw  many  stones  five  feet 
in  the  bed.  At  present,  there  must  be  blocks 
stacked  up  to  the  weight  of  very  many 
thousand  tons,  and  as  most  of  it  stood  there 
all  last  winter — a  very  trying  test — without  the 
frost  touching  it  in  the  least,  that  fact  speaks 
well  for  its  standing  powers.  The  vast  pUcs 
of  waste — miniature  mountains  that  rise  at  every 
hand., — indicate  that  in  remote  times  the  quarries 
were  worked  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  chapter 
rolls  of  Exeter  Cathedral  record  how,  in  1325-  30, 
Bishop  Stapeldon  brought  the  stone  for  the  choir 
and  Lady  chapel  principally  from  these  veiy 
quanies,  anel  it  continueel  to  be  brought  imtU 
the  completion  of  the  nave  in  about  13.50. 

The  upper  bed  is  burnt  for  lime,  and  for  this 
lime  there  is  a  large  demand.  The  two  lime- 
kilns have  been  burning  for  fidl  150  years — 
Hterallj-  been  burning  for  that  time— for  one  or 
the  other  has  never  been  out  for  over  that 
period. 

Beer-stone  is  delivered,  I  believe,  in  London, 


at  Is.  4d.  per  foot,  and  can  be  worked  almost  as 
cheaply  as  Bath.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  much  of  it  in  the  metropolis,  and  probably 
many  in  town  are  unacquainted  with  it.  But 
here  in  the  West,  wherever  an  old  buileling 
exists,  be  it  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  in  character. 
Beer-stone  is  nearly  sure  to  be  foimd. 

At  this  hoUday  season,  it  is  especially  advan- 
tageous to  know  what  exists  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  Beer,  in  its  people,  and  in  its  customs, 
is  one  of  the  most  primitive  localities  I  know  of 
in  England. 

If  the  stranger  chances  to  be  anywhere  within 
a  fair  distance  of  the  place,  he  may  go  farther 
and  fare  worse  than  he  wiU  do  by  spending  just 
a  few  leisurable  hours  at  this  odd  little  Devon- 
shire fishing-town.  Ha  key  Hems. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOW  OF 
WATER  IN  RIVERS. 

THE  phenomena  observed  in  the  flow  of  rivers 
and  streams  have  established  a  few  facts 
that  are  of  value  to  the  hydraulician.  It  has 
been  found  from  careful  experiment  that  the 
water  at  the  bed  of  a  stream  gradually  rises  to 
the  sm-face.  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  an  eminent 
American  hydi'aulician,  placed  a  white  substance 
having  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
the  water  thus  coloured  rose  to  the  surface  at  a 
point  some  distance  below  where  it  was  placed. 
In  a  paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  De  Volson 
Wood,  C.E.,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  subject  is  discussed.  Mr.  Wood, 
while  aebnitling  the  correctness  of  the  facts, 
observed  that  the  surface  water  must  necessarily 
find  its  way  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Experi- 
ments made  upon  large  rivers  recently  have 
proved  that  the  position  of  maximum  velocity  in 
the  cross  section  of  a  flowing  stream  is  at  a  point 
below  the  surface,  somewhere  between  the  surface 
and  the  mid-depth  of  stream.  Preriously  it 
was  thought  that  the  maximum  velocity  was  at 
the  surface  and  that  it  decreased  with  the  depth. 
D'Aubisson,  Morin,  and  other  authorities  based 
their  conclusions  on  experiments  made  upon 
rectangidar  canals  of  shallow  depths  and  beds  of 
smooth  kinel ;  whereas  the  actual  conditions  of 
large  rivers  are  qirite  diilerent.  It  was  thought 
at  first,  and  very  reasonably,  that  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  air  was  the  cause  of  a  loss  of 
velocity  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  Captain 
Humphreys  and  Lieut.  Abbott  showed  in  their 
report  on  the  Mississipjji  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  as  that  when  the  wind  was  blowing  with  the 
stream  the  maximum  velocity  was  still  perceptibly 
below  the  sui-face.  Mr.  De  Volson  Wood  c^uotes 
Boileau,  who  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  which  he  says  ' '  we  must  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  tliis  phenomenon  principally  in  the 
mutual  actions  wliich  bind  the  particles  to  each 
other  and  in  the  oblieiue  and  rot.aiy  movements 
among  the  particles  wliich  result  from  these 
mutual  actions  and  the  unequal  velocities  of  the 
neighbouring  particles."  Mr.  Wooel  accepts 
this  statement,  and  believes  it  furnishes  a  general 
explanation  for  various  phenomena  in  the  move- 
ment of  water.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
untenableness  of  the  assumption  that  the  path  of 
a  particle  of  water  is  regular  or  that  the  particles 
move  in  filaments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Francis  and  from  the 
observation  of  water  moving  in  streams,  that  the 
motion  is  tortuous  and  that  the  particles  pass 
from  the  bed  of  stream  to  surface,  and  vice  versa, 
producing  various  vertical,  lateral,  anel  other 
movements  according  to  the  impediments  in  the 
way.  Thus  the  obstruction  along  the  banks  of 
a  river  deflects  the  stream  and  causes  a  wave- 
like motion,  exteneiingmore  or  less  to  the  centreof 
it.  Mr.  V^olson  Wood  in  this  way  thinks  the  vertical 
movements  originate  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  that  any  irregularities  in  the  bed,  or  a 
gravelly  bottom,  will  cause  the  water  either  to 
iiscciid  or  descend.  No  doubt  the  imdulating 
movement  is  the  cause  of  the  action  from  the 
bottom  upwards.  In  fact  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  agree  with  Boileau  that  various  rotary  and 
oblique  moveme-nts  are  produced  from  these 
iircgularities  combined  with  the  mutual  actions 
and  unequal  velocities  of  the  particles.  Mr. 
Wooel  elraws  a  conclusion  that  must  at  once  be 
accepted  as  a  general  pinnci[ile  of  these  actions, 
that  the  apparent  or  measured  velocity  at  any 
point  of  a  stream  is  the  resultant  of  the  veloci- 
ties of  many  particles,  and  is  not  necessarily  the 
actual  velocity  of  any  one  of  them.     We  cannot 
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quite  concur  in  tlie  author's  observation  that  m 
a  rapid  deep  stream  we  would  expect  the  point 
of  maximiun  velocitv  to  be  deeper  when  the  bed 
is  rouKh  and  rocky  than  when  it  is  smooth  and 
re<'ular.  The  effect  of  an  uneven  bed  by  pro- 
moting Tcrtical  imdulation  would,  to  our  mmds, 
retard^he  current  near  the  bottom.  Mr.  Wood^s 
theoiT,  while  it  explodes  the  "laminar  theory," 
and  though  based  on  right  premises,  does  not 
dearly  explain  the  observed  facts,  and  we  may 
suo-o-e'st  there  are  other  elements  neeessaiy  to  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  question.  It  may  be  sugges- 
tive of  inquiry  whether  difference  in  temperature 
may  not  have  something  to  do  ^vith  these  inner 
circulating  motions,  and  the  po.sition  of  the 
point  of  greatest  velocity.  Vertical  and  lateral 
motions  are  easily  explained  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, but  may  not  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
on  particles  of  water  produce  similar  eSects  to 
those  observed  in  the  ascent  of  smoke  up  a  par- 
tially heated  flue  ?  The  phenomena  observed  are 
very  analogous. 


SLUICES  XSD  PENSTOCKS.* 
By  H.  O.  Smith. 

THE  sluice  and  penstock  figure  .somewhat 
largely  in  works  of  sewerage,  irrigation,  and 
water  supply,  wliich  are  demanding  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  The 
aim  in  this  paper  wUl  be  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  leading  feattires  in  desig-n  and  constxuctiou, 
not  with  a  view  of  introducing  anything  novel, 
but  with  the  idea  of  eUciting  by  discussion  facts 
based  upon  actual  experience. 

The  autlior  wUl  simply  refer  to  the  ordinary 
duice-door  commonly  used  in  irrigation  and 
■works  of  sewage  disposal,  and  to  the  penstock 
employed  mo.st  frequently  in  works  of  sewer 
construction,  and  will  exclude  the  sluice-valve, 
reservoir  valve,  tlushing-g.ate,  tide-valve,  &c., 
aa  being  types  far  too  numerous  in  design  to 
admit  of  more  than  a  passing  reference. 

SliiiM-rloor. — The  sluice-door  is  commonly  con- 
structed of  wood,  while  the  side  grooves  and  sUl 
are  formed  of  either  wood,  stone,  brickwork,  or 
iron.  "Where  durability  is  desired,  cast-iron 
frames  are  best ;  however,  the  author  has  found 
■wooden  frames  preferable  where  an  absolute 
■watertight  door  is  required.  Fairly  planed  faces 
upon  the  doors  and  frames,  and  fairly-cut 
grooves  have  produced  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Cross-tongueing  to  the  doors  is  essential,  and 
ledging  is  better  than  framing  and  clamping.  The 
BiU^shoidd  not  be  grooved,  as  giit  or  other  de- 
posit therein  is  found  frequently  to  prevent  the 
door  being  "  sent  quite  home,"  and  a  leaJi  ac- 
cordingly occurs. 

A  good  example  of  the  wooden  sluice  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  in  the  turbine 
chambers,  at  the  Beddington  sewage  outfall, 
upon  which  works  the  author  was  engaged  as 
resident  engineer.  The  doors  to  the  openings, 
4ft.  in  the  clear,  were  of  l^in.  cross-tongued 
fir,  and  the  frames  4jin.  x  4Jin.  oak  ■with  Uin. 
oTOOves.  These  doors  frequently  stood  ■with  a 
eft.  head  of  water  above  the  sill,_  with  only  a 
trifluig  leakage.  The  most  primitive  fastening 
is  probably  that  of  the  vertical  arm,  pierced 
■with  holes  for  the  insertion  of  an  iron  or  wood 
pin,  which  is  also  passed  through  the  upper  rail 
of  the  sluice  frame.  The  rack  and  pinion,  lever 
and  quadrant,  find  considerable  favour  and  are 
largely  employed. 

A  very  inexpensive  sluice-door  was  designed 
and  used  by  the  author  ■with  very  satisfactory 
results.  It  consists  of  a  grooved  fir  frame  4iin. 
X  4iin.,  with  two  oak  top-rails  3iin.  x  iHu. 
The  door  is  of  1  Jin.  cross-tongued  fir,  with  Hin. 
X  I'in.  wrought  iron  braces  let  in  flush. 

Iron  frames  are  made  ■with  angle-u'on  up- 
rights l?rin.  X  Hin.  X  fin.,  3ft.  Sin.  in  length, 
and  top  rail  of  2in.  x  Jin.  flat  iron  with  forged 
bearing  for  gun-metal  bushing.  The  author 
fitted  this  class  of  door  a  few  months  since  and 
the  cost  delivered,  including  Ijin.  diameter 
square  threaded  screw  2ft.  long  and  a  gun-metal 
nut  and  bu.sh,  was  18s.  6d.  each. 

Good  examples  of  wooden  sluices  may  be  seen 
on  most  of  our  English  rivers  and  in  irrigation 
works  at  home  and  abroad. 

Pcnstocl;. — The  penstock  is  largely  employed 
in  main  sewers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  shut- 
ting off,  penning  up,  diverting,  or  regulating  a 
current  of  liquid.     Tidal  outfalls   especially  re- 


quire them,  as  tide-valves  are  unreliable  and  m 
many  cases  simply  valueless.  In  heading  up 
for  "flushing  purposes  the  penstock  is  not  so 
effective  as  the  old  stop-board  or  sluice-door 
which  can  be  lifted  suddenly. 

The  design  and  material  of  which^  penstocks 
are  constructed  depend  upon  their  size  and  the 
work  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  With 
waterways  of  about  6ft.  area  and  under,  and 
small  heads,  the  reservoir  type,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  valve  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  capstan- 
headed  nut  working  in  a  vertical  screw,  is  a 
good  and  inexpensive  design.  The  author  has 
had  several  of  these  in  almost  daily  use  for  some 
time.  They  are  3ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  easily 
worked  with  one  hand.  The  head  of  water 
is,  however,  small,  being  never  over  10ft. 
Above  this  size  it  is  advisable  to  have  counter-- 
balance  weights,  and  the  rack  and  woi-mwheel 
motion  is  probably  the  best  method  for  raismg 
and  lowering  the  door. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  ■with  sm.aU  as 
well  as  large  sizes,  compound  gearing  is  to  be 
recommended,  as  by  its  means  more  power  can 
be  brought  to  bear  both  in  sere-wing  home  andm 
commencing  to  open,  and  when  working  easy 
the  key  can  be  shifted  from  one  spindle  to 
the  other  and  the  door  lifted  or  closed  more 
rapidlv. 

The"  best  method  of  facing  penstocks  is  pro- 
bably by  g-un-metal  strips  -with  planed  faces 
both  in  the  door  and  frame  and  fitted  -with 
wedges  and  adjusting  screws. 


ENGLISH  AKCHITECrmE  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTrEIES. 


*  Paper  read  Aug.  1 ,  at  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers. 


IF  we  look  a  little  closely  at  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  buUdings  of  this 
period,  remarks  Mr.  E.  Ingres  Bell  in  The  Maga- 
zine of  Art,  we  shall  see  at  once  the  fundamental 
differences  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
structures  of  preceding  ages.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  building  may  be  said  to_  have 
been — in  a  certain  sense — a  matter  of  accident. 
It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  an  exact  comph- 
ance  ■with  given  requirements  of  plan,  and  a 
■vigorous  appUcatiou  of  settled  principles  of  con- 
struction honestly  worked  out  by  an  artistic 
instinct,  which  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not 
adorn.  It  charmed  us  by  a  naive  simplicity, 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  unstudied  graces  of 
childhood,  and  its  comcUness  was  mainly  due,  so 
to  speak,  to  a  healthy  constitution  and  an  entire 
absence  of  affectation.  The  Elizabeth.an  and 
Jacobean  architects  "  changed  all  that."  They 
were  nothing,  if  not  affected.  Their  buildings 
possess  distinctively  pictorial  excellences  of  the 
highest  order,  but  they  were  arranged  on  quite 
different  principles.  A  desii-e  to  produce  an 
attractive  exterior  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
mind  of  their  designers,  or  takes  equal  rank  with 
some  childish  conceit,  such  as  that  of  Thorpe's 
in  m.aking  the  initials  of  his  name  the  groimd- 
plan  of  his  o^wn  house.  This  kind  of  conceit 
was  rampant  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  wliich, 
like  the  architecture,  was  fuU  of  "quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  ■wiles." 

In  direct  contravention  of  the  wholesome 
Media?val  rule  so  aptly  formulated  by  Pugin, 
construction  was  disguised  or  falsified,  and  orna- 
ment and  ornamental  features  were  constrnetcd. 
The  simplicity  of  childhood — to  use  a  former 
firrure — had  given  place  to  the  conscious  arts  of 
the  maiden,  or  the  airs  and  blandishments  of  the 
coquette. 

Another  noticeable  point  in  the  work  of  the 
period  is  that  absence  of  all  evidence  of  "  man's 
delight  in  God's  work,"  in  which  Euskiu  sees — 
and  no  doubt  rightly — all  really  fine  and  great 
art.  The  loving  skill  with  which  the  Mediaeval 
mason  traced  in  the  hollows  of  his  mouldings 
every  flower  of  the  field  finds  no  place  in  the 
Elizabethan  scheme.  The  cunning  of  the  carver 
has  disappeared  -with  the  love  of  natural  beauty. 
Tlie  art  of  the  sculptor  had  fallen  in  England 
beneath  the  level  of  contempt,  wMle  in  Italy  it 
was  comiielling  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
We  must  go  back  to  Chaucer  for  this  intense 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature.  It 
breaks  out  in  Shakespeare  now  and  then  in  a 
stray  song  or  allusion ,  but  only  as  accessories  to 
his  main  figiu-es  :  -n-ith  him  and  his  age  ' '  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  was  man."  The  archi- 
tecture, according  to  rule,  reflected  the  temper 
of  the  time.     It  was  scenic,  dramatic,  artificial ; 


bruit,  as  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  are,  for  effect, 
and  unable  like  them  to  bear  a  scrutiny  in  detail. 
It  lacked  the  loving  skiU  with  which  the  likeness 
of  natural  objects  was  reproduced  in  the  dis- 
carded Medieval  system,  and  it  had  not  acquired 
the  precision  and  perfect  finish  of  the  monotonous 
ornamentation  of  the  Italian  types  which  it 
emulated.  Ornament  of  a  kind  it  had  in  abund- 
ance, and  must  have  to  satisfy  the  absorbing 
craving  for  effect,  but  in  all  things  it  strove  to 
"catch  the  nearest  way  ;  "  and  its  long  array  of 
pierced  parapets,  the  terminals  which  mark  the 
broad  flights  of  steps,  its  grotesque  alcoves  and 
summer-houses,  and  the  involved  medley  of  ptone 
t^wists  and  tangles  which  cro^wn  its  pavilions 
and  give  piquancy  to  its  sky-lines,  are  coarse  and 
mechanical  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  give 
no  hint  of  the  individuality  or  delight  of  the 
workman. 

StUl,  in  spite  of  this,  nay,  perhaps  because  of 
this,  the  cla,ss  of  buildings  we  refer  to  are  in  a 
special  and  peculiar  sense  picturesque  and  suited 
to  the  puiposes  of  the  painter,  until,  indeed,  one 
is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  pictorial  quality 
in  architecture  is  inversely  as  its  structural  pro- 
priety and  its  conformity  ■with  the  requirements 
of  good  taste. 

Never  had  the  science  of  building  been  so 
bent  to  the  exigencies  of  a  mere  longing  for 
display ;  never  had  the  purely  pictorial  side  of 
building  been  so  persistently  pursued.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  absurdities,  their  many- 
conceits  and  caprices,  their  indefensible  sole- 
cisms, their  cumbrous  and  ridiculous  classical- 
isms,  and  the  grotesque  feebleness  of  their 
sculpture,  they  form  a  series  of  mansions  of 
incomparable  and  unique  magnificence.  "And 
stUl,"  to  use  the  appropriate  and  appreciative 
words  of  a  modem  historian — "stUl  we  gaze 
■with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of  gables, 
their  fretted  fronts,  theii-  gUded  turrets  and 
fanciful  vanes ;  the  jutting  oriel  from  which  the 
great  noble  looked  down  on  his  new  Italian 
garden,  its  stately  terraces  and  broad  flight  of 
steps,  its  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  mazes, 
its  formal  walks,  its  lines  of  yews  cut  into 
grotesque  shapes  in  hopeless  rivalry  of  the 
cypress  avenues  of  the  south." 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  18.51  AND 
THEIR  SUGGESTIONS. 

LAST  week  we  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  sixth 
report  published  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  18.51.  We  may  now  refer  in 
more  detail  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  it,  and 
to  the  suggestions  made.  The  site  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  is  the  first  topic  ;  the  report  speaks 
of  the  steps  taken  to  utilise,  by  the  Government, 
the  site  which  was  sold  at  less  than  half  the 
value  on  condition  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
science  and  art.  The  annual  international  ex- 
hibitions of  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874  are  next 
mentioned ;  and  the  Commissioners  observe  that 
the  experiment  has  been  carried  out  at  compara- 
tively small  cost.  We  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  a  few  particulars  of  the  actual  re- 
sults of  these  collections,  but  these  are  published 
in  a  special  report  di-awn  up  by  Sir  Henry  Cole. 
It  appears  that  the  Exhibition  of  1871  "  sur- 
passed expectations,"  that  of  1872  was  less 
prosperous,  and  the  others  decreased  in 
public  interest.  The  total  loss  on  the 
series  of  exhibitions  is  stated  to  be  £22,2j4. 
Viewed  as  means  of  public  instruction, 
the  results  are,  if  we  may  take  the  report,  more 
assuring.  This  contrasts,  Sir  H.  Cole  says,  very 
favourably  with  the  cost  of  the  national  museums, 
the  cost  at  the  British  Museum  being  nearly  4s. 
per  visitor  and  that  at  the  South  Kensmgton 
Museum  being  about  Is.  3d.  per  vasitor.  The 
objects  exhibited,  pur-chased,  and  lent  have  been 
contributed  to  the  South  Kensington,  the  Beth- 
nal-green,  the  Shefadd,  and  the  Nottmghani 
museums.  Mention  is  made  of  the  School  of 
Art  needlework  which  leaves  one  of  the  build- 
ino-s,  and  which  numbers  100  of  lady  workers, 
the  School  of  Cookerv,  and  of  the  motives  wluch 
induced  the  commissioners  to  enter  into  relation 
with  the  Royal  Horticultur.al  Society,  and  the 
subsequent  sui-render  of  the  gardens  ihe 
Society's  lease  of  the  gardens  terminated  at  the 
end  of  last  vear.  The  erection  of  the  Royal 
Albert  HaU,"the  purchase  of  Mes.srs.  Lucas  s 
interest,  the  revenue  from  seats,  &c.,  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  report,  also  the  National 
School  of  Music,  Sea. 
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The  report  says,  "  With  regrard  to  our  present 
finaucial  position  -n-e  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stafiag  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  at  South  Kensinpjton,  the 
capital  vested  iii  us,  and  repi'eseuted  by  our 
estate,  is  considerably  larger  than  at  the  date  of 

our  last  report We   have   sold   to 

the  CJoveminent  at  less  than  half  the  value  the 
site  of  the  new  Natiu'al  History  Museum,  at 
that  time  Tvorth  upwards  of  £2-10, 000,  thus  bene- 
fitting the  nation  by  more  than  £120,000.  We 
have  given  the  site  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
worth  £60,000,  and  have  property  iu  it  which 
cost  £80,000."  Altogether,  on  money  expended 
on  objects  of  art  and  manufacture,  now  distri- 
buted in  museums,  the  commissioners  say  they 
have  contributed  to  public  purpose,  a  siuu  of 
nearly  half  a  nullion.  Consideratious  of  future 
policy  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
report  before  us.  The  idea  of  capitalising  the 
propert}-  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among 
various  provincial  institutions,  pressed  upon  the 
commissioners  from  provincial  boroughs,  has  not 
been  entertained  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
coirrse  would  be  at  variance  with  the  appro- 
priation of  tlie  land  originally  contem- 
plated. The  report  speaks  of  the  stronger 
claims  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  proposals  made  are,  that  a  science  building 
be  erected  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
present  ante-garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
connecting  the  present  east  and  west  picture 
galleries,  and  lea'S'ing  the  principal  part  of  gar- 
dens imtouched.  The  building  woiild  complete 
the  group  or  plan  already  partly  accomplished, 
and  would  contain  laboratories,  a  library,  a 
collection  of  scientific  instruments,  &c.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  new  building  a  piece  of  ground 
would  be  left  free  for  a  possible  extension  of  the 
science  musetun.  The  Commissioners  olier  to 
place  the  picttire  galleries  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  by  leasing  them  for  a  teim  of  years 
at  a  rent  based  upon  the  amount  spent  upon  their 
erection  ;  also  to  lease  a  part  of  the  gardens 
north  of  the  propo-sed  science  building  free  of 
rent,  on  condition  that  it  is  maintained  wholly 
or  partially  as  a  public  park.  They  further 
propose  to  establish  provincial  scholarships  for 
the  pui'pose  of  aiding  the  development  of  scien- 
tific culture  and  technical  training  in  the  manu- 
facturing (.listricts.  The  plan  accompanying  the 
report  exhibits  the  scheme,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  form,  together  with  the  Nalui-al 
History  Museum,  a  fine  group  of  educational 
buildin  ?s. 


knights  iu  armoiu'  bearing  shields,  and  in  the 
interspaces  bishops,  abbols,  St.  Jerome,  and 
saints  at  their  devotions  or  study.  Along  the 
coi-nice  appear  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  chalice,  the  shell  of  Compo- 
stella,  mitre  and  staff,  a  cock  on  a  rail,  an  eagle, 
and  other  devices.  Southward  of  the  church,  at 
a  distance  of  H6ft.,  is  part  of  the  cellarage  of 
the  refectory — 40ft.  by  10ft. — in  two  spans, 
with  quadripartite  vaulting.  To  the  north-west 
is  the  lower  storey  of  the  gatehouse,  with  a 
round-headed  arch,  and  the  arches  of  the  pos- 
tern and  entrance  to  the  abbey  court.  The 
guest-house  is  probably  represented  by  a  wall 
with  Late  Perpendicular  windows  fronting  the 
market-cross  in  the  town.  It  is  only  by  such 
careful  conservation  as  we  find  here  that  our 
national  monuments  now  in  decay  can  be  re- 
tained, and  a  faint  glittering  of  the  golden  age 
of  English  architecture  stUl  recoverable  be 
brought  back. 


taiu  extent  unignitible  from  the  painted  surface, 
but  if  once  the  body  of  the  wood  is  ignited  the 
external  paint  checks  the  burning  but  Uttle. 


GUISBOROrCrH  ABBEY. 

UNTIL  recently,  writes  the  Eev.  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott  to  the  Times,  the  visitor  to 
Guibborough  Abbey  has  seen  only  the  east  end 
of  the  church — a  masterpiece  of  Decorated  ai-t — 
and  turned  away  to  solace  bis  eyes  vnth  the 
beautiful  gardens,  the  oval  time-tree  avenues, 
and  marvellous  horse-chestnut  rooting  its  pen- 
dent branches  and  measuring  120  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, which  adjoin  it.  In  a  happy 
moment  that  kindly  gentleman.  Admiral  Cha- 
loner,  during  the  last  two  springs,  has  occupied 
about  fifty  men  who  were  out  of  work  in  the 
removal  of  the  brambles  and  masses  of  stone 
which  had  been  thrown  down  when  the  minuter 
was  leased  out  as  a  quarry,  A  score  and  a  half 
of  fine  walnut  trees  were  also  sacrificed.  The 
site  is  now  laid  down  with  soft  turf,  and  kept  in 
a  way  which  should  stimulate  other  possessors  of 
"ruins"  to  imitate  this  laudable  undertaking. 
For  the  first  time  the  dimensions  of  the  church 
have  been  ascertained ;  it  was  3G7ft.  long  bv 
""ft.  in  width.  The  western  walls  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  have  been  laid  bare,  and  also  the 
bases  of  four  pillars  of  the  northern  arcade,  and 
the  south-west  footstall,  with  sufficient  remains 
of  bases  and  shafts  to  enable  an  arch;eologist  to 
reproduce  the  plan  of  the  central  alley.  The 
site  of  the  roodloft,  deeply  dinted  into  the  soil, 
probably  by  the  fall  of  a  central  tower,  is  clearly 
marked,and  two  tombstones  direct  the  eye  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  high  altar.  Besides  two 
cotfius  with  trefoiled  heads,  a  portion  of  the  end 
of  the  tomb  of  the  foimder  (erected  long  after 
his  time)  remains,  which  has  been  recovered 
from  Hardwicke,  whither  it  had  been  removed. 
It  exhibits  the  shield  of  the  Bruce  arms,  borne 
by  St.  Mary,  round  whom  are  kneeling  figures 
of  Austin  Canons  in  surplice  and  cope.  In  the 
spandrels  are  a  cock  on  a  raU  and  the  Madonna. 
The  upper  slab  covers  the  altar  in  the  parish 
church,  and  iu  the  porch  are  the  two  sides,  with 
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RENDEPaXG  WOOD  EIREPEOOF. 
T  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
recently  held  at  Sheffield,  amongst  the 
many  novelties  that  came  before  that  body  was 
one  relating  to  the  preserving  of  wood  from  fire. 
The  inventor,  according  to  the  Timber  Traders 
Juurnal,  is  Colonel  P.  P.  De  la  Sala,  and 
amongst  the  various  models  and  specimens  ex- 
liibited  by  him  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  Sheffield, 
before  the  Association,  were  non-inflammable 
wood  for  building  purposes,  pliable  wood,  fret- 
work, besides  shavings  of  non-inflammable  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  rope,  &c. 

The  groimdwork  of  Colonel  De  la  Sala's  in- 
vention consists  of,  if  not  absolutely  destroying, 
at  any  rate  modifying  the  brittle  and  inflam- 
mable properties  of  dry  vegetable  substances, 
either  in  their  compact  or  fibrous  state.  The 
Uiventor  thus  explains  his  peculiar  method, 
already  patented  ; — 

"  Though  all  alkaline  compounds  reveal  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  vegetable  matter  more  or  less 
pliable  and  non-uiflammable,  I  preferably  make 
use  of  carbonates  of  fixed  alkaUes  in  the  foUowiug 
way.  I  dissolve  in  cold  or  warm  clear  water  car- 
bonates of  potash  or  soda,  or  I  make  use  of  them  in 
a  solution  of  filtered  water  heated  to  the  boding 
poiut,  and  add  hydrate  of  lime  to  this  solution, 
graduating  the  strength  so  as  not  to  exceed  a 
specific  gravity  of  l-Q'jO  if  potash  is  used,  or  l-OoO 
when  soda  is  used.  In  the  first  case  the  strength 
of  the  solution  corresponds  to  about  thirty  grains  of 
hydi-ate  of  potash  to  the  fluid  ounce,  or  about 
twenty  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda  to  the  lluid  ounce. 
Wood  to  be  used  in  naval  construction  and  iu  build- 
ings or  structures  of  wood  on  land,  as  well  as  ves- 
sels and  land  buildings  already  constructed,  can  be 
rendered  fireproof  by  saturating  the  floors  and 
decks  and  all  exposed  woodwork  with  alkaline  lyes, 
and  when  dry  the  wood  may  be  whitewashed, 
painted,  or  varnished  in  the  usual  way." 

With  reference  to  larger  timber  the  inventor 
goes  on  further  to  state  : — 

"  For  boards,  planks,  or  thicker  pieces  of  timber 
I  graduate  the  time  of  immersion  so  as  to  form  a 
coating  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  which  can  be  obtained  in  from  four  to  twelve 
hours,  according  to  the  more  or  less  porous  nature 
of  the  wood  or  the  compactness  of  its  fibre.  I 
consider  a  coating  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep  to  be  a  suflicient  fii"e  protection  for  all  kinds 
of  timber  for  building  pui-poses,  as  the  spread  of 
fii'e  and  great  conflagrations  generally  originate  in 
relatively  small  causes,  such  as  burning  cinders, 
dropped  sparks  from  fireplaces,  matches  accident- 
aUy  ignited,  inflamed  liquids,  candles  left  burning ; 
but  the  fu'eproof  coating  can  be  made  deeper,  or 
even  go  through  the  whole  timber,  iu  the  event  of 
its  being  considered  desirable  to  combine  great 
flexibiUty  with  absolute  nou-iuflammability.  In 
this  case  I  make  use  of  hydraulic  or  other  pressure, 
so  as  to  force  the  alkaline  lyes  through  the  wood 
to  the  exteut  desired." 

^Tien  veneers  are  operated  upon  it  seems  they 
are  immediately  afterwards  roUcd  between  steel 
rollers  or  pressed  between  steel  plates.  Wood 
thus  treated,  says  Colonel  De  la  Sala,  is 
proof  against  atvj  ordinanj  heat.  Whether 
the  invention  will  really  accomplish  as  much 
as  the  originator  claims  for  it,  experience 
only  will  show.  There  may  be  considerable 
value  in  this  process  fordestroying  combustibility, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  better  than 
every  other  mode  of  treating  wood  for  the  same 
objects,  and  at  the  same  coat.  Common  paint  or 
white  lead  thickly  laid  on  renders  wood  to  a  cer- 


CHIPS. 

The  viaducts,  bridges,  and  other  works  of  devia- 
tion ou  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway's 
Chester  and  Bangor  section  of  the  main  line,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  disastrous  residts  of  the 
storm  iu  the  ueighbourhood  of  Llandulais.  are 
completed.  Mr.  W.  Smith  is  the  district  engineer, 
and  Mr.  H.  Footner  is  the  constructor  of  the 
deviation. 

The  new  barracks  at  Dorchester  are  completed, 
and  have  been  handed  over  to  the  War  OfSce 
Department  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  BuU  and 
Sons,  of  Loudon  and  Southampton.  The  same  firm 
is  also  erecting  a  new  water  sujiply  reservoir  for  the 
Dorchester  Corporation. 

Three  blocks  of  buildings  are  in  course  of  erectioa 
on  St.  Paul's  Rectory-garden,  between  Church 
and  High-streets,  Deptford,  for  the  Improved 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Company.  They  are  each  five 
stories  high,  with  stone  staircases  springing  from 
landings,  and  divided  into  suites  of  two,  three  and 
four  rooms.  There  are  in  all  4-50  rooms,  arranged 
as  155  separate  tenements.  The  fronts  are  con- 
structed of  white  stock  bricks,  tuck-pointed,  with 
dressings  of  artificial  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  flat 
and  will  be  used  for  clothes'  drying.  The  first 
block,  that  facing  Crossfleld-lane,  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  November.  Over  170  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  painters  and  glaziers  are  employed  on 
the  works.  Mr.  Gilham  is  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr. 
G.  S.  Double  the  foreman. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  and 
school  was  recently  laid  at  Martham,  East  Norfolk. 
The  buildings  are  erected  of  red  bricks,  with 
Cossey  moulded  bricks  for  the  chapel  front  and 
window  dressings.  The  roof  will  be  partially 
ceiled,  the  principals  and  chief  purlins,  which  will 
be  of  pitch-pine,  being  shown.  The  platform  will 
he  3ft.  high,  vrith  reading-desk  for  minister  in 
centre,  and  in  front  of  this  will  be  the  baptistry. 
The  buildings  are  being  constructed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Robins,  of  Norwich,  by  Messrs.  Mallett  and  Gaze, 
contractors,  of  Halvergate.  Exclusive  of  site  and 
bricks,  which  are  special  donations,  the  cost  will  be 
£G00. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  O'Connell  Monmneztt 
Committee,  held  at  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  the  4th 
inst.,  the  question  of  the  material  of  the  pedestaJ 
was  discussed  with  Mr.  Brock,  who  succeeded  ihe 
late  Mr.  Foley  as  the  sculptor,  and  it  was  decided 
to  invite  tenders  of  the  best  Irish  limestone.  Mr. 
Brock  reported  that  the  work  would  be  completed 
in  two  years'  time :  the  principal  statue  was  well 
advanced,  one  of  the  sitting  figures  at  the  base  of 
the  monmnent  was  nearly  completed,  .and  another 
was  in  hand.  The  site  of  the  memoricd  has  not  yet 
been  determined  upon. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  recently  received, 
an  official  communication  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  an- 
noimcing  that  he  proposes  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
sewerage  and  drainage  systems  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  their  effect  on  the  sanitary  condition 
thereof.  The  inquiry  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Robert  RawUnson,  C.B.,  C.E.,  chief  engineering 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
England,  and  Mr.  F.  Xavier  M'Cabe,  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  iu  Ireland. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  premises  for  the  Brid- 
port  School  of  Art,  which  since  its  establishment  in 
1SG.3  has  been  held  in  the  Scientific  Institution. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £1,000,  towards  which  three 
gentlemen  have  given  £350. 

Four  new  stained-glass  windows  have  just  been 
inserted  in  St.  Nicholas  parish  church,  Brighton. 
The  series  on  the  south  side  has  been  completed  by 
a  window  representing  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  that  on  the  north  side  by  one  on 
which  is  portrayed,  "  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross." 
At  the  end  of  the  south  side  is  a  window  on  which 
is  depicted  St.  Nicholas  ;  and  the  foui'th  window 
is  in  the  chapel  of  chancel.  The  heating  and  light- 
ing of  the  church  have  also  been  improved. 

The  Lady  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Brid"e-gate,  Derby,  was  reopened  ou  Son- 
day  week,  after  being  restored  and  decorated  in 
gilding  .and  colour.  The  work  has  been  caxried 
out  by  Mr.  Coutrell,  of  Derby. 

Pubhc  meetings  have  been  held  at  Hull  recently 
in  support  of  the  projected  Hull  and  Bai-nsley 
Railway,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  break  the  mono- 
poly of  the  North-Eastern  lino  at  Hull,  and  to 
form  a  direct  connection  between  that  port  and 
Liverpool,  with  junctions  with  the  principal  rail- 
way companies.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  Shelford,  Westminster ;  and  G.  Bohn, 
of  Hull,  engineers. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS. 
E  irswicn  POST  office  and  museum. — 

>0W    AT    LANHUBST.— nOLMBURY  ST.  MAr.Y 
CHDP.CII,      SUKBET.— KIXGSCLEEE      HOUSE,      STBATFORD.— 
HAWTHOBS     VILLA,      HEADIXGLEV.— XEIV      FREjnSE.S 
FLEET-STKEET. 


OurLithographic  Illustrations 


IPSWICH  POST  OPFIOE. 
The  'style  adopted  is  Koman,  the  walls  to  be 
faced  externally  with  brick  and  Portland  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  simple  treatment 
adopted  was  necessitated  by  the  sum  stipulated 
in  the  conditions.— E.  F.  Bissbopp. 

IPSWICH  JIUSEUM  AJfD   SCHOOL   OF   ABT. 

The  plans  are  an-anged  on  the  paraUelogram 
system,  with  open  areas  between  each  block, 
long  gutters  on  the  roof  being  thus  avoided,  and 
cross  ventilation  obtained.  The  style  adopted 
is  a  simple  form  of  Tudor,  with  red  brick  facing.^ 
and  tiled  roofs.  The  heating  for  Museum  to 
be  by  Price's  warm -air  apparatus,  and  that  for 
Science  and  Art  portion  by  Gumey's  stoves.— E. 
r.  Bissnopp. 

IPSWICH   POST-OFFICE     AITD   IPSWICH     injSEUM   AND 
SCHOOL   OF   AKT. 

The  other  two  designs  which  we  illustrate  are 
also  by  a  local  architect,  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon, 
whose  plan  of  the  Museiun  bore  the  motto, 
"Well  Considered,"  and  whose  nom  deplume 
for  the  Post-office  design  was  a  postage-stamp. 
We  have  ah-eady  remarked  upon  these  drawings 
when  reviewing  the  whole  series,  and  the  autlior 
iaa  not  sent  us  any  further  particulars. 

WINDOW   FOP.   LAJfmmST,    DEERT,    U.S.A. 

OUE  illustration  shows  "The  Last  Judge- 
ment," with  which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  lower 
lights  of  this  window  ;  the  upper  portion  and 
tracery  to  be  at  present  filled  with  plain  leaded 
work  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  lower 
groupings  show  on  the  right  hand  of  St.  Michael 
the  saints  rising  from  the  grave,  and  on  the  left 
the  condemnedr  The  upper  portions  of  lights  con- 
tain in  the  centre  our  Lord  as  Judge,  and  on 
either  side  the  B.  V.  Mary,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  Apostles  and  Angels.^  The 
colouring  is  simple,  mainly  in  tones  of  white  and 
amber.  Messrs.  Gibb  and  Howard  are  the 
artists,  and  are  engaged  on  a  further  design  for 
Mr.  Rowntree. 

HOLMBTJBV   ST.    MABY   CHHSCH,    SUEEEY. 

The  church  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
is  being  built  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on      the      hills      south-west      of      Dorking, 
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from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles. 
It  is  built  of  stone  quarried  on  Holm- 
bury  HUl,  carefully  wrought  on  the  face  and 
supplemented  by  Bath  stone  for  all  the  more 
elaborate  features  of  the  detail.  The  church  is 
small  but  much  varied  in  plan,  so  that  veiy  mn- 
siderable  effect  is  produced  in  the  interior,  ihe 
plan  provides  a  nave  and  aisle,  a  larger  north 
aisle,  imder  which  are  the  vestries,  and  a  large 
chancel  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  high  screen. 
A  second  high  screen  under  the  turret  at  the 
west  end  separates  the  western  bay  of  the  iia\'e 
from  the  church,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ditti- 
culty  about  leaving  the  church  always  open  tor 
those  who  wish  to  use  it.  The  roofs  are  all 
open,  with  tie-beams  in  the  nave,  and  arched 
beams  with  tracery  of  oak  in  the  chancel,  ihe 
altar  will  have  an  Early  Florentine  picture  ior 
the  retable,  and  most  of  the  other  furniture  wiU 
be  very  carefully  and  completely  designed. 
Owing  to  the  great  faU  of  the  ground,  there  is 
room  below  the  floor  line  for  a  sexton  s  tool 
house,  two  vestries,  and  a  chamber  for  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  a  feature  in  the  exterior  is 
the  canopied  founder's  tomb  in  the  south  waU  ot 
the  chancel.  The  south  porch,  and  an  organ 
chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  are 
both  groined  with  stone  roofs.  The  church, 
which  is  nearly  completed,  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  WaU  and  Hook,  of  Brinscombe,  from 
Mr.  Street's  designs. 

KINGSCLEEE  HOUSE. 

This  house  is  erected  en  the  north  side  of  the 
Romford-road,  near  Stratford,  Essex.  It  is 
built  of  stock  bricks,  with  bands  of  white 
Suffolks.  The  gables  are  timbered,  with  panels 
of  Portland  cement  rendering,  with  incised  floral 
ornamentation  ;  the  roofs  are  .slated,  and  with 
red  ridge  tiles  and  finials.  Mr.  Henry  Ough, 
of  Austin  Friars,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Mortar,  of  Stratford,  the  builder. 

VILLA    AT   HEADINGLEY,    NEAK  LEEDS. 

This  viUa  has  just  been  completed  for  Edwin 
WUd,  Esq.,  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Perkin 
and  G.  B.  Buhner,  of  Leeds,  architects.  It  is 
built  of  local  pitch-faced  wallstones,  with  Hors- 
forth  sandstone  dressings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  light  green  Westmoreland  slates, 
and  ornamental  red  ridge  tiling. 

KEW   BUTLDINOS   IN   FLEET    STKEET. 
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OuB  illustration  is  a  view  of  the  large  pile  of 
buildings  recently  erected  in  Fleet-street.     This 
version  of  the  Classic   style,  possessing  affinities 
with   the    Queen  Anne    and  Renaissance,    was 
adopted  by  the  architect  to  aid  in  keeping  alive 
the  historic  reminiscences  of  this  ancient  high- 
way.    The  bricks  used  are  of  a  deep  red  tint, 
and  are  pointed  with  a  pink  joint.     The  dress- 
ino-s     are     of   Dmufries     red     sandstone,     the 
pifasters    and  entablature   which  comprise    the 
gi-oimd  and  first  floor  being  formed  of  Ross  of 
Mull  polished  granite.     The  carving  is  executed 
in  high  relief :  the  three  national  emblems  are 
introduced  in  the  frieze  under  the  main  cornice, 
characteristically   treated,  and  the  Ai-ms  of  the 
A'intners'    Company,  who  are  the  ground  land- 
lords,   are    displayed    to    advantage    over    the 
central  bay  windows,  upon  a  shield  surrounded 
with    foliage    and     grapes.      Upon    the    large 
trusses  over  the  first  floor  are  sculptui-ed,  double 
life-size,  the  busts  of  Wren,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Caxton,  Hogarth,  Drydeu,  andMUton,  celebrities 
foi-meiiy  residents  and  habitues  of  this  locality. 
The  shop-fronts  are  of  American  walnut,  with 
wainscoat    and   mahogany  panels,    and    ebony 
fillets  to  the  sashes.     Stained   glass  in  foliated 
lead  qiiames  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in 
the  fanlights.  In  place  of  the  unsightly  shutters 
so   Generally  in  use,  wrought-irou  grilles  have 
been  fitted  for   the   protection   of  the  shops  at 
nig-ht,    and  are   so  constructed  as   to    allow  of 
their  being  raised  and  lowered  from  the  base- 
ment.    This  block  of  buildings  covers  an  area 
of  12,000  superficial  feet,   and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervi.sion       of      Mr.       Alexander      Peebles, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  3,  Salters  Hall-court,  Cannon- 
street,    by    Messrs.    Langmead    and    Way,   of 
Grays'    Inn-road ;    the  carving   and    soidpture 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Bromfield.      Messrs. 
Brawn  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  supplied  the 
ornamental  ironwork  and  some  of   the   grilles, 
the  remainder  of  the  latter  being  the  work   of 
Messrs.  Salmon  Barnes  and  Co.,  of   nverston. 
Mr.  W.  Heathcoat  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

BuBSLEM. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bur- 
slem  School  of  Art  and  Science  was  held  last 
week.  Mr.  Thaker,  head-master  of  the  Art 
School,  reported  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
students,  especially  in  the  mechanical  drawing 
class,  which  had  21  fewer  pupils,  whUe  the  art 
classes  had  26  below  the  number  of  last  year. 
The  result  of  the  national  competition  had  been 
the  award  of  one  silver  medal,  one  bronze  medal, 
and  three  book  prizes  to  this  school.  The  works 
sent  to  the  Department  comprised  S8  in  the  ad- 
vanced section,  executed  by  14  students;  and 
1,929  done  by  123  elementary  .students.  The 
examiners  awarded  the  maximum  grants  on  the 
works  of  10  advanced  and  12  elementary  stu- 
dents, 6  of  the  latter  being  in  the  female  evening 
class. 

Royal   Aechitectural    Museum.  —  The_  re- 
opening of  this  school  of  art  for  its  fifth  winter 
session  was  made  the  occasion   of  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  and  certificates  in  the  presence  of 
the  students   and  their  friends,  including  some 
ladies.  The  ceremonv  took  place  at  the  Museum, 
18,   Tufton-street,    'Westminster,     on    Monday 
evening.     Canon  Duckworth  occupied  the  chair, 
and  in  opening  the  proceedings  remarked  on  the    • 
admirable  position   of    the   school— situated  on 
Thomey  Island,  closely  adjoining   the   spot  on 
which  had  been  reared  the  grandest  example  of 
English  art  now  extant,    the   Abbey   identified 
with    the    higheist     dreams     of    our   country's 
architectiu-e,      and      with      every     period     of 
her  history,  a  building   which  Mr.  Street  had 
declared  to  be  "the  most  lovely  and  loveable 
thing  in  Christendom."     The  inspiration  of  an 
ediBce  so  full  of  beauty  could  not  fail  to  tell  on 
all    the   work    of    thoughtful    students.      The 
classes  had  been  in  existence  about  28  years,  but 
in  its  present  form  as  an  art  school  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  only 
been  in  existence   some  four  years.     The  total 
number  of  students  showed  a  slight  falling-off, 
131  in  1878-9,  against  135  in  the  previous  year,  but 
the  average  attendance  had  been  larger  and  the 
results  better,  both  in  general  character  of  work 
done  and  the  certificates  and  prizes  gained.    For 
the  first  time  the  school  had  won  a  gold  medal, 
the     succes.sful     student     being    Mr.   Andrew 
Garbutt,    who   had    also    taken   a   prize  of   £7 
from  the  Plasterers'  Company  for  the  same  work 
(a  twisted  column,  original  design).     Mr.  Gar- 
but  had  also  won   the   £50  prize  of   the   Gold- 
smiths'  Company,  two   Queen's   prizes,    and   a 
3rd  <yrade  prize.     Two   students,   stone-carvers, 
William  Kitson  and  Walter  Allan,  had  obtained 
free  studentships  as  well  as  3rd  grade  prices  for 
modelled  design   and   model  from  the  antique. 
The  chairman  then  distributed  the  awards,  m- 
cluding  two  other  3rd  grade  prizes  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  to  George  Pridmore  for  design, 
and  James  Smith  for  model  from  antique,  tlu'ee 
2nd  grade   prizes,  and  eight  certificates.     The 
chairman  announced  donations  to  a  special  prize 
fund  amounting  to  £7  2s.,  and  himself  added  to 
it  a  "uinea,  which  will  probably  be  awarded  tor 
measured  or  detailed  drawings  from  some  feature 
of  architectural  interest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr  Maurice  B.  Adams,   hon.  secretary,  m  pro- 
posing a  vote   of   thanks   to   Canon  Duckworth 
for  presiding,  warned  the  students  not  to  aim 
exclusively  at   winning   prizes ;  the  goal  should 
be  to  so   use  the   opportunities   affoided  by  tue 
school  as  to  become  successful  in  after-life.   Too 
often  he  had  seen  the  man  who  had  worked  hard 
as  a  student  and  attained  the  most  brilliant  posi- 
tion on  the   prize-list,  rest   on   the  laurels  won, 
lapse  into  indifferenrism,  and  finaUy  allow  hun- 
,e\i  to  be  passed  by  his  slower  but  more  per- 
severing  co-students.       Canon   Duckworth,    in 
responding  to   the   motion  of   thanks,  endorsed 
Mr   Adams's  caution  against  restmg  on  the  out- 
ward and   visible   tokens   of   success ;  the   only 
value  of  prizes    was   to   show  the  student  the 
powers  he  possessed,  and   he   must  by  diligence 
and  perseverance   continue   to   develop   these  to 
practical  advantage  to  himself. 


The  Bishop  of  LichfielJ,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
consecrated  the  new  Church  of  St  Saviour  s, 
Talke  "When  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
TOuth  chancel  aisle,  not  yet  built,  there  will  be  sit- 
tm"3  for  616  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure 
and  site  is  about  £1,000.  A  peculiarity  about  the 
new  church  is  that  it  has  a  basis  of  ratters,  a  new 
method  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  insecure 
foundations,  caused  by  minmg,  on  which  the  edi- 
fice is  built.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Hunt,  of  London, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mi-.  Booth,  of  Kidsgrove. 
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THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINAET.* 

THE  boart   of   some   of   its    professors,   that 
architecture  is  the  mistress  of  all  the  arts, 
bids  fair  to  ir.clude  literature  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unfamiliar  tc  the  ambitious  authors  •who,  ha^-ing 
won  no  mean  reputation  in  their  own  calling, 
are  now  seeking  new  laurels  in  fresh  fields.    Not 
long   since,    we   noticed   in   these   columns  the 
maiden  effort  of  an  architect-poet,   which  em- 
bodied genius  of  no  common  order,  and  to  which 
a  very  favourable  reception  was  accorded  by  the 
literary  world.     Now  we  have  before  us  a  novel, 
or  "  imambitious  story,"  as  the  author  prefers 
to   call   it,   from   the  pen   of  another   architect, 
already  well-known  so  far  as  regards  the  liter- 
ature of  his  profession.     In  neither  case  were  the 
names  of  the  writers  given  to  the  world  at  large, 
but  a  private  avowal  of  the  authorship  having 
reached  us  in  each  instance,  we  may  say  as  much 
as  we  have  said  without  revealing  secrets.   "  The 
Ambassador  Extraordinary"  is"a  work  of  very 
different  character    from  that  first  alluded  to, 
and  will  probably  interest  architects  more  than 
the  general  public.     The  story  itself,  it  is  true, 
has  not  much   to  do  with  architecture,  nor,  in- 
deed, with  anything  else,  but  then  the  best  parts 
of  the  book  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  story, 
which  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  "  blessed  quality 
of  human  love."  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
is  a  very  mystical  and  disagreeable  character  in- 
deed. Invested  apparently  by  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness with  the  mission  of  tempting  weak  human 
beings  to  their  own  destruction,  this  "  A^scotmt 
Malign  "    forms    an    alliance    with    a   Roman 
ecclesiastic,  Monsignor  Paul  Saint-Paul,  to  bring 
about   the   unhappiness   of   the  latter's  cousin", 
Julian     Saint-Paul,    and     his    affianced     wife. 
Madonna  Gay.     It  is  apparently  the  love  of  the 
young   lady   referred  to    which    overcomes  the 
malignity  of  the  persecutors,  which,  indeed,  it 
could  hardly  help  doing,  seeing  that  just  as  all 
the    snares    which     have     been    woven    round 
•the   soul.s    of    the    young    couple    are     nearlj- 
finished,    the   tormentors   relent    in    a  remark- 
able    manner,     and     all     ends     in     marriage 
and  cradles  in  the  most  orthodox  three- volume- 
novel  fashion.     But  take  the  story  out  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  really  some  amusement  to  be 
got  out   of  the  rest  of  it.     The  author  trots  out 
some  of  his  professional  acquaintances  in  a  laugh- 
able manner,   which  can  hardly  fail  to  gratify 
the  tyjies  from  wliich  the  characters  are  drawn, 
^faster   Georgius  Oldhouser,   F.S..\.,  professor 
of  architecture  of  a  highly  advanced  order,  is 
particularly   calculated    to  win  the    esteem   of 
some  of  his  younger  brethren. 

'•  The  strong  point  of  Georgius  is  a  disdain  for 
Common  Sense.  There  is  nothing  he  holds  more 
completely  in  contempt — and  he  holds  a  great  many 
things  in  very  considerable  contempt,  if  not  derision 
— than  this  vulgar  quality.  His  vocation  is  Art ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Art,  as  matter  of 
Uncommon  Sense,  and  that  whicli  is  commonly 
called  Common  Sense  by  common  peoi^Ie,  cannot 
be  said  to  run  well  together  at  the  best  of  times." 

The  private  room  of  his  house,  which  he  has 
converted  into  a  "  HaU  of  the  Tliirteenth  Cen- 
tury," is  a  charming  apartment. 

"The  ceiling  he  has  long  ago  adorned  with 
beams  and  panels  of  deal  skilfully  stained  to  imitate 
old  oak,  the  steam  from  a  tea-kettle  having  been 
made  to  play  over  the  work  as  an  artistic  finish,  to 
remove  tlie  natural  sheen  of  the  modem  but  indis- 
pensable varnish.  The  windows  also  Master 
Georgius  has  filled  partly  with  the  bottoms  of 
bottles  and  partly  •\vith  painted  glass  in  small 
quarries,  from  his  own  designs,  representing  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Table  Round.  ITie 
walls  he  has  hung  with  ancient  tapestries,  of  no 
great  pictorial  merit  and  of  doubtful  delicacy,  but 
of  indisputable  authenticity.  The  floor  boards  he 
has  stained  and  varnished  like  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling,  puttying  up  the  cracks  carefully  before- 
hand. The  fireplace  he  has  ornamente"d  with  a 
massive  chimney-piece  of  oak,  accommodating  a 
dog- stove  and  irons,  unfortunatelv  new,  but  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  rest.  Of  the  furniture 
we  need  say  nothing  except  that  it  is  very  old. 

"But  one  thing  whien,  more  than  all  else,  has 
troubled  the  mind  of  this  ingenious  architect  at 
last,  is  the  fact  that  the  fire,  in  order  to  be  an 
authentic  fire  of  the  period  to  which  he  pretends 
to  belong,  ought  to  burn  in  the  midst  of  the  tloor, 
and  not  in  a  hole  in  the  partv-wall.  To  his  intense 
disgust,  however,  the  freehold  landlord  of  the  house 
objects  to  this,  for  the  vulgar  and  entirely  unartistic 
reason  that  it  would  bum  the  house  down.    For 


office— actually  an  architect  and  F.S. A.— objects 
to  it  also.  The  tenant  has  moreover  been  invited 
to  explain  how  the  smoke  would  be  got  rid  of  ;  nor 
has  his  answer  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  when 
he  tartly  said  he  would  consult  the  authorities.  In 
these  circumstances  of  difficulty,  an  ingenious  gas- 
fitter  has  contrived  a  manifestation  of  asbetos, 
which  is  to  look  like  a  pile  of  fagots  in  a  condition 
of  incandescence  lying  on  a  soimd  slab  of  stone 
about  a  yard  square  ;  and  professional  persons  have 
been  considering  whether  this  can  be  allowed  bj' 
the  law.  It  is  the  declared  intention,  moreover,  of 
Mr.  Georgius  to  forswear  carpeting  for  the  room, 
and  to  go  in  for  strewing  the  floor  •with  rushes.  It 
is  his  further  intention  to  go  in  for  occupying  the 
apartment  after  the  ancient  manner,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  and  in  fact  to  sleep  here  on  the 
floor  between  a  pair  of  quilts,  with  his  feet  to  the 
fire.  '  If  a  man  is  a  true  artist,'  he  says, '  he  ought 
to  go  in  for  it  logically.' " 

The  accuracy  with  wliich  Master  Georgius 
passes  judgment  on  an  antique  dish  at  Mount 
Medusa,  the  very  remarkable  residence  of  the 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  lovers  of  old  china. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,'  says  Mr.  Gay,  '  beau- 


tiful! 

"  '  Very  fine,'  says  Master  Georgius;  '  magnificent 
in  fact ! ' 

"  '  What  do  you  make  of  it ': '  inquires  Viscount 
Malign. 

"  '  Do  you  thiuk  it  canbe Early  Greek  f '  suggests 
Mr.  Gay  to  Master  Georgius. 

i      " ' No,  it  ain't,' saysthe  architect ;  'more  Oriental 
than  Greek.' 

"  '  Assyrian  perhaps,'  says  the  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor. 

"  '  Well,  there's  something  in  the  border,  you 
know,  that  I  should  call  Assyrian,*  says  Georgius  ; 
'  but  that's  not  of  so  much  moment.  Now,  what 
do  you  say  to  its  being  the  Adoration  r  Those 
three  fellows  are  the  Magi,  you  know  ;  and  if  you'll 
look  close  you'll  see  that  they  all  carry  some  kind 
of  astrological  instruments  in  their  hands.' 

"  '  Perhaps,  sir,'  iuteiToses  Count  Oberon  with 
the  sweetest  of  smiles,  while  the  Professor  is  again 
scrutinising  the  Magi,  '  perhaps  the  gifts  that  are 
spoken  of  V ' 

"  '  No  they  ain't ;  the  gifts  are  in  the  boat,  you 
know  ;  they  follow  by  sea  while  the  Magi  come  by 
land.' 

"  '  .1/17/  rfe  Mer,'  suggests  the  Viscount. 

' ' '  Now  don' t !  that's  not  archaeology,  it's  ribaldry ; 
but  the  style  of  the  bridge  is  Roman,  and  that's 
very  curious— semicircular  arches,  you  know.  And 
so  it  is  in  all  the  buildings,  you'U  find.  But  not  in 
the  cabins  on  the  boat.  Thej^  are  of  a  different 
architectural  style;  the  boat  comes  from  the  East.' 

"'What  are  these  r '  says  Viscount  Malign, 
pointing  to  thepaii'of  birds  suspended  in  the  air. 

"' They  are  the  heavenly  host,'  says  Georgius; 
'  that's  easily  seen  by  anybody.' 

"  '  Oh,'  says  the  Viscount  Malign,    '  very  likely.' 

"  '  Yes,'  saysthe  Count  Oberon  with  the  sweetest 
of  smiles,  '  very  likely  indeed.' 

"'Then, 'says  Mr.  Gay,  'this  tree  with  the  globular 
fruit  might  possibly  be  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.' 

"  '  Certainly,'  says  Viscomit  Malign  :  '  the  f.atal 
apple  hanging  in  whole  hundred-weights,  to  sig- 
nify the  strength  of  the  temptation.' 

"•To  be  sure,'  says  Count  Oberon,  with  the 
sweetest  of  smiles. 

"  'And  this  other  tree,'  continues  Mr.  Gay,  '  this 
one  in  the  centre,  overshadowing  the  bridge  and 
the  three  figures — this  might  be  the  tree  of  life.' 

"  '  And  its  ragged  condition,'  continues  the  Vis- 
count, '  would  signify  how  persistently  mankind 
have  been  snatching  at  its  branches  for  six  thousand 
years.     It  is  almost  torn  to  pieces.' 

"  '  And  all  to  no  purpose,'  says  Count  Oberon, 
with  the  sweetest  of  smiles. 

"  '  Well,  it's  a  very  interesting  thing,'  says  Mr. 
Georgius;  'magnificent!  There's  more  yet.  Look 
at  this  little  edifice  in  front  of  the  Magi ;  that's 
the  stable,  you  know;  you  can  see  the  horse-shoe 
nailed  up  over  the  door.'  Master  Georgius  at  last 
drops  his  eyeglass,  which  he  seldom  keeps  fixed  so 
long." 

Later  on,  Georgius  goes  in  "for  ITniversal 
Grcgorianism,"  and  gets  a  commission  to  build 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"  No  church  can,  in  his  opinion,  have  any  pre- 
tension to  the  jiossession  of  the  authentic  spirit  of 
the  old  men  unless  it  has  a  round  tower.  Artis- 
tically considered,  the  effect  of  round  towers  is 
magnificent  ;  and  historically  they  take  you  right 
back  to  the  fifth  century.  Ho  is  sketching  out 
something  for  All  Saints  and  Angels,  you  know, 
which  will  outstrip  everything  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  that  way.  It  is  after  a  leading  example 
which  he  mentions  ;  comparatively  late  it  is,  but  so 


some  similar  reason  the  surveyor  to  the  insurance    much  the  better ;  it's  tremendously  magnificent 

— There  ain't  a  window  in  it  all  up  and  down,  except 

•  The  Amliassador  Extraordinary.     London:  Richard    one  about  two   feet  high  and  a  foot  wide  about 
Bentley  and  Son.  j  half-way  ;  the  efi'ect  is  the  finest  he  ever  saw ;  the 


whole  thing  goes  aloft  like  an  engine-chimney, 
without  a  line  of  ornament  upon  it — magnificent ! 
If  there's  anything  he  hates  it's  ornament ;  any 
fool  can  do  what  he  hkes  with  ornament,  but  it 
takes  a  man  with,  some  brains  in  his  head  to  do 
what  he  hkes  without  ornament." 

The  following  is  his  reply  to  a  remonstrance 
ventured  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned  : — 

"  '  Of  course,'  is  the  architect's  reply,  refixing  his 
eyeglass,  'any  fool  can  see  that.'  He  abandons  all 
his  plans,  of  course.  '  In  fact,'  says  he  enthu- 
siastically, '  we're  in  this  position  you  know ;  you'll 
see  the  force  of  it  in  a  moment,  all  of  you  ;  you 
can't  help  seeing  it.  Hero  we  are  with  the  tower : 
I  shall  go  in  for  building  it  quite  rough  on  purpose 
aud  have  it  washed  over  with  something — that's 
matter  of  detail,  you  know — to  produce  fungus  or 
moss,  or  lichen,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it ; 
and  I  shall  plant  things  in  the  crevices  as  we  go  up 
— wall-flowers  and  house-leek,  and  ferns,  ana 
couch-grass,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know.' 

"  '  But  what  is  all  that  fcr  i  '  says  Mr.  Dodd. 

"  '  What  is  it  all  for?  '  £;iys  Master  Georgius, 
dropping  his  glass.  '  Why,  v.  hat  could  it  be  for  ? 
To  give  authenticity  to  the  tower  of  course  !  Well 
then  we've  got  om-  tower  genuiue  to  begin  with — 
fifth,  say  sixth,  centuiy.  Then  our  chancel  is,  as  you 
say,  at  the  other  end  ;  it's  genuiue  thirteenth,  early 
thirteenth,  in  fact.  Well,  what  follows?  why, 
anybody  can  see  that  the  nave  has  been  very  much 
earlier,  and  has  fallen  down.  I  don't  like  to 
restore  it  in  eleventh,  so  I  won't  go  in  for  that ; 
I'll  try  a  mean.'  Refixing  his  glass  again,  the 
artist  looks  around  him  •with  unusual  defiance. 

"  '  What  is  that  ?  '  says  Sir  Constantine. 

"  '  Add  them  up  and  divide  by  two,  you  know. 
Six  and  thirteen — or  rather  five  and  a  half,  I  should 
say.  and  twelve  and  a  quarter— make  seventeen 
and  three-quarters;  divide  by  two,  and  you  have 
eight  and  seven-eighths,  which  is  very  late  ninth, 
you  know.     Then  the  next  step ' 

"  'I  should  say,' interposes  Mr.  Dodd,  '  the  next 
step  would  be  to  add  east  and  west  together  and 
divide  by  two  for  an  average.' 

"  'Now  then  ;  that's  not  so  clever  as  you  think 
it.'  The  architect  drops  his  glass.  '  At  any  rate, 
I'll  go  in  for  long  and  short  work,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing ;  nobody  else  can  make  anything  of 
it,  but  I  shall  make  something  magnificent ;  you 
see  if  I  don't.    My  mind's  quite  made  up.'  " 

As  the  Church  progresses,  the  ecclesiastics 
seem  not  altogether  enraptured  •with  the  primitive 
accommodation  provided  by  their  architect  in  the 
conventual  establishment  in  connection  there- 
with. 

"  '  Tour  rooms,'  says  Monsignore,  '  seem  to  me 
to  be  made  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  they  possi- 
bly can  be.' 

"'Why,  of  course!'  exclaims  the  astonished 
artist,  fixing  his  glass  somewhat  indignantly  in  his 
eye,  '  what  you  call  uncomfortable  I  call  quaint.' 

' ' '  Very  possibly  I  should  call  it  the  same ;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  citi  bono  .^ ' 

"  '  Citi  ftoiio  ."  answers  the  architect  contemptu- 
ously ;  '  that's  what  all  modem  people  say  ;  that's 
the  horrible  mistake  of  the  whole  modem  world  ; 
we  shall  never  recover  the  tone  of  the  old  men  till 
we  get  rid  of  such  jargon.  Now,  just  for  an 
instant  imagine  the  fathers  of  this  Abbey  of  ours 
going  in  for  wash-haud-basins ! '  He  drops  his 
eye-glass  in  sheer  dismay  at  such  an  idea." 

Georgius  is  williug  to  allow  soap — "that 
ain't  architecture,  you  know," — but  he  insists 
on  going  in  heavily  for  squints,  squinches,  and 
slypes,  and,  above  all,  for  several  bartizans,  ".so 
as  to  command  the  slypes,"  and  pro^vide  "  for 
pouring  down  melted  lead  upon  the  assaOants." 
What  assailants?"  asks  the  Monsigtore. 

"  '  Why.  any  assailants ;  nobody  in  particular, 
but  anybody  that  comes.  We  shall  have  riots,  you 
know,  before  long,  as  the  end  of  all  tliis.'  (Here 
Master  Georgius  drops  his  gl.ass  thoughtfully.) 
'  The  modern  spirit  of  the  day  will  be  revolting, 
reacting,  and  all  sorts  of  thmgs,  before  we  are 
able,  you  know,  to  stand  iu  the  ancient  ways — any 
fool  can  see  that ;  the  passions  of  the  mob,  you 
know,  are  going  to  be  aroused  and  so  on,  and  theu 
we'll  pour  melted  lead  upon  their  heads,  you  know, 
and  let  fly  at  them  with  cross-bows.'  " 

Monsignore,  to  the  hoiTor  of  the  architect, 
suggests  a  few  plain  modern  chambers  with  a 
neat  paper  on  the  walls,  but  as  the  latter 
assures  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Theo,  who  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  modem  Mediaeval 
curate,  ho  won't  get  them.  Georgius  means 
above  all  to  have  his  own  way  with  the  re- 
fectory. 

I'm  going  in  for  doing  it  inside  in  red  brick, 
and  vaulting  it  in  red  brick  too,  with  black  diaper 
patterns  all  over,  you  know ' 

"  '  How  pretty  ! ' 

"  '  I  hope  not ! '     (Dropping  his  glass.)     '  The 
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diapers  will  he  quite  irregular  and  full  of  wliat  you 
would  veiy  Kkely  call  mistakes ' 

"  *  A  sort  of  intentional  accidents,  George.' 

"  'Yes,  not  a  tad  term.  And  then  the  joints 
wUl  be  all  raked  out  roughly,  and  the  brickwork 
smeared,  you  know.  I  have  quite  a  new  idea  about 
that.  I  mean  to  go  in  for  letting  the  workmen 
have  the  use  of  all  the  rooms,  with  liberty  to  smudge 
them  as  much  as  they  like,  and  so  at  the  end  we 
shall  have  a  sort  of  antique  etfect,  you  know.' 

"  'They  will  be  dirty.' 

"  'You  may  call  it  dixt,'  says  Georgius,  refixing 
his  eye-glass,  'I  call  it  Art.  And  there  mil  be 
marks  here  and  there  where  the  fellows  have  lighted 
fires,  you  know.' 

"  '  And  caricatui'es  on  the  walls,  I  suppose.' 

"  '  Of  course.  I  shall  go  in  for  that  very  much. 
I  shall  offer  a  prize  for  the  quaintest.  I'll  have 
them  done  with  a  brush  of  paint,  you  know,  or 
scratched  with  a  screwdriver  and  so  on.  I  call  that 
real  art.' 

"  '  So  it  is,  George.' 

"  '  And  smudges  of  candle-smoke  everywhere ; 
and  grease,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  then 
here's  the  dormitory  :  that's  in  yellow  brick,  with 
white  ones  and  red  ones  and  so  on  intermixed  at 
random.    Magnificent!'" 

Lamentable  to  relate,  the  Abbey  Church  on 
•which  aU  this  wealth  of  fancy  is  spent  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  fire,  thus  dashing  to  the 
ground  the  hopes  we  had  entertained  well  on 
into  the  third  volume  of  finding  an  illustration  of 
the  completed  buUding,  which  we  might  have 
reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  admiring-  readers. 
The  catastrophe  is  too  much  for  Georgius,  who 
gives  up  Gothic  in  disgust,  and  expresses  his 
determination  to  go  in  for  Greek,  "the  real 
antique  after  all,"  just  about  the  time  the 
Reverend  Theo,  weary  of  his  search  forauthoiity 
and  stability  in  Anglicanism,  and  after  casting 
■wistful  glances  at  ITahomedanism  and  Judaism, 
is  off  to  Egypt  to  seek  rest  in  the  Egyptian 
Church  and  be  a  priest  of  the  Sphynx. 

One  or  two  other  characters  are  fairly  sketched, 
but  Georgius  is  really  the  hero  of  the  book — an 
"  Ambassador  Extraordinary  "  of  some  hints  to 
a  few  of  the  author's  brethren,  which  he  has 
offered  for  their  consideration  in  other  places  and 
on  other  occasions,  when,  perhaps,  they  have 
been  less  inclined  to  listen  than  they  wiU  be 
now,  when  they  may  laugh  at  the  same  time. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

THE  summer,  so  disappointing  in  other  re- 
spects, has  been  favourable  to  the  builder, 
and  the  three  principal  undertakings  now  going 
on  within  the  city  have  made  good  progress. 
Not  the  least  interesting  is  the  work  of  restoring 
the  interior  of  St.  Giles's  CoUegiate  Church.  The 
choir  was  completed  some  time  ago,  and  a  clear- 
ance is  now  making  in  the  south  transept  and  its 
aisles.  The  work  has  proceeded  far  enough  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  true  proportions  of  the 
choir  and  the  character  of  the  original  design. 
Standing  where  the  high  altar  was  placed,  and 
looking  beyond  the  choir  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Preston  aisles,  if  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
choir  suffers  diminution,  the  extent  of  the 
interior  and  something  of  its  ancient  aspect  are 
made  evident,  and  the  spectator  is  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  grace  and  lofty  proportions  of 
the  piers  and  vaulting  thus  disclosed  to  view. 
The  work  has  been  a  heavy  one,  not  merely  by 
necessary  removal  of  modem  obstructions,  but 
by  the  considerable  repairs  required  upon  the 
pUlai-s  and  parts  of  the  wall,  and  it  will  yet  be 
some  time  before  this  transept  can  be  completed 
with  its  furniture  and  added  to  the  choirfor  service. 

The  restoration  of  1829,  by  Mr.  Burn,  was  not 
conservative.  It  involved  the  destruction  of  all 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  original  e.xterior, 
and  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  design,  in 
order  to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the  ortho- 
dox form  of  a  cruciform  church.  He  had  also 
to  provide  accommodation  for  three  separate  con- 
gregations, and  consequently  was  obliged  to  cut 
and  carve  in  a  manner  that  woidd  be  considered 
mortal  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian  restorer 
of  these  later  days. 

The  ancient  chiu-ch,  more  so  than  any  other 
sample  of  its  kind,  was  anomalous  in  its  external 
aspect,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  This  cha- 
racter was  impressed  upon  it,  partly  by  the  con- 
ditions of  its  site,  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  town, 
partly  by  the  vast  number  of  altars  and  cliap- 
laincies  requiring  accommodation  in  a  limited 
area,  and  which  were  gradually  added,  to  the 
nymrber  of  40,  by  the  piety  of  the  age.  The 
hiBtoiy  of  its  alterations  and  additions  can  be 


read,  partly  on  its  walls  and  piers,  and  also  in  the 
records  of  council  and  theState  papers :  and  much 
interesting  information  can  be  obtained  in  a 
small  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Dr.  Cham- 
bers, entitled  "The  Story  of  St.  Giles."  The 
principal  additions  to  the  church  of  the  13th 
century  were  made  about  the  close  of  the  14th, 
when  five  chapels  were  added  to  the  south  of  the 
nave,  which  had  the  ordinary  vaulted  aisles  of 
the  period.  The  interior,  however,  was  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  alterations  made  after 
the  loiddie  of  the  1.5th  century,  when  a  clerestory 
was  added  to  the  choir,  and  the  present  elegant 
vaulting  completed.  Two  bays  also  were  added 
to  the  length,  of  greater  width,  to  accommodate 
processions  behind  the  high  altar.  This  addition 
is  observable  in  the  clustered  pillars  and  plan  of 
the  piers,  wliich  are  light  and  elegant  beside  the 
octagonal  columns  of  the  earlier  work  ;  and  the 
richly-carved  heraldic  capitals  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  simple  mouldings  of  theii'  neighbours. 

The  Preston  aisle,  of  two  bays,  was  also 
added  at  this  time  to  the  south  of  the  choir,  and 
a  smaller  addition,  knowu  as  the  Albany  aisle, 
with  vaulting  on  a  central  pillar,  was  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  Preston  aisle 
is  the  portion  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  avail- 
able for  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the 
present  choir. 

Externally,  this  old  church  was  cruciform, 
with  a  central  tower  surrounded  by,  or  rather 
buried  behind,  a  crowd  of  transepts  and  aisles 
of  longer  and  shorter  projection,  with  varied 
tracery,  crowstepped  and  other  gables.  There 
was  till  close  of  eighteenth  century  a  veiy  fine 
specimen  of  a  Norman  doorway,  and  the  south 
porch,  with  priests'  chamber  and  oiiel,  sui-vived 
tUl  a  later  date. 

Everything — but  the  old  tower  and  crown 
spire — that  was  characteristic  and  picturesque 
about  the  exterior  was  swept  away  by  Mr. 
Bum,  who  destroyed  two  of  the  five  chapels 
bmlt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  south  porch 
with  its  chamber  and  oriel,  closed  the  north  door- 
way, and  added  doors  and  porches  of  his  own, 
giving  a  clerestory  and  plaster  vaulting  to  the 
nave,  and  making  all  windows  of  similar  design 
and  of  Elamboyant  tracery. 

Although  nothing  in  the  way  of  restoration 
can  now  he  done  for  the  exterior,  which  has 
none  of  the  elegance  of  the  Later  Gothic, 
though  execirted  with  much  of  its  commonplace 
detail,  it  is  evident  that  much  may  be  made 
of  the  interior,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  funds  should  be  forthcoming  before  1881,  to 
enable  the  congregation  now  requiring  the  nave 
for  their  accommodation,  to  rear  another  edifice, 
and  give  Dr.  Chambers  an  opportunity  to  finish 
tke  work  he  has  so  far  accomplished,  and  which 
he  has  generously  offered  to  complete  at  his  own 
expense.  The  work  may  well  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  architect, 
and  its  historical  associations  are  many  for  the 
general  public — and  should  the  work  of  restora- 
tion be  happily  completed,  the  interior,  at  least, 
will  present  a  very  unique  and  interesting 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 

The  church  is  open  to  the  public  at  present, 
and  they  are  politely  requested  by  placard  on 
entering,  to  take  off  their  hats  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  photographs  temptingly  displayed  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  set  up  within  the  aisle. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  is  very 
nearly  completed,  in  so  far  as  the  work  con- 
tracted for  at  present  is  concerned.  The  vaidt- 
ing  of  the  crossing  and  the  choir  is  finished  in 
concrete  within  the  moulded  ribs,  and  the  surface 
of  the  cement  is  of  a  pale  red,  being  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  brick-dust.  The  iron  screen-work 
is  being  fitted,  and  the  reredos  of  white  and 
red  veined  marble  is  now  erecting.  Sheds 
are  being  removed,  and  the  work  of  the 
parapet  wall  wUl  be  presently  begun.  Some 
noticeable  features  of  materials  used  in  the 
construction  may  be  given.  The  dressings  are 
from  Pohnaise  Quarry  in  Stirlingshire.  There 
are  several  quarries  in  this  district,  which  supply 
a  great  proportion  of  building  stone  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  sandstone  is  of  the  Carboniferous 
series,  and  in  Polmaise  varies  from  a  light 
yeUow  to  a  reddish  or  orange  brown  as  it  comes 
from  the  quarry.  It  is  not  very  fine  in  the  grain 
nor  very  hard,  but  is  well  adapted  for  the  work 
of  the  chisel.  It  is  also  very  durable,  though 
some  of  the  beds  yield  a  stone  which  rapidly  dis- 
integrates. It  retains  its  colour,  which  becomes 
a  warm  grey,  harmonising  well  as  a  dres.sing 
with  almost  any  stone  that  may  be  put  beside  it. 

The  rubble  of  the  walls  outside  and  inside  is 


of  white  Hailes  stone.  This  quarry  has  for 
many  years  superseded  the  Craigldth.  It  con- 
tains a  much  greater  variety  of  material,  from 
soft  blue  carbonaceous  beds  to  the  hardest  red 
and  white  rock.  In  all  varieties  there  is  more 
or  less  of  carbonaceorts  matter,  -which  has  been 
quietly  deposited,  and  gives  it  a  laminated  struc- 
ture extremely  advantageous  to  the  builder. 
It  supplies  very  flat  foundation  stones  of 
any  size,  and  the  pavement  slabs,  though  very 
absorbent,  are  very  durable  for  out-door  work. 
The  quarry  supplies  stone  in  largo  ciuantities, 
also  for  rubble  coursing  of  the  description  known 
as  natural-faced.  Its  extreme  hardness  makes  it 
spUt  readily  -with  alevel,  clean  fracture,  exposing 
a  white  surface  of  great  beauty,  which,  however, 
soon  loses  this  character,  and  becomes  a  dusty 
brown,  owing  probably  to  the  niunber  of  minute 
particles  of  carbonaceous  matter  permeatiug  its 
structure.  This  stone  has  of  late  years  been  in 
great  demand,  since  the  Scottish  Baroni-il  became 
popular  in  street  and  villa  architecture,  and  it  is 
universally  used  for  Gothic  churches.  It  makes 
a  surface  of  much  artistic  merit,  when  the  manner 
of  arranging  the  courses  has  been  carefully 
studied.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  and  indeed  unique  character- 
istic of  the  masonry,  is  the  small  size  of  these 
courses,  as  well  as  of  the  dressings.  The  rubble 
may  average  4|in. — with  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional stone  of  greater  depth,  from  which  a  fresh 
combination  of  the  courses  start.  In  Scotland, 
the  size  of  the  rubble  stones  is  con- 
siderably larger,  and  in  random  coursing  the 
levels  of  unequal  size  are  made  continuous,  not 
by  larger  stones,  as  in  St.  Mary's,  but  by  very 
much  smaller  stones  than  the  rubble,  called 
technically  "suecks,"  and  the  work  is  known  as 
snecked  rubble.  The  system  (adopted  in  the 
cathedral)  of  using  material  of  little  size  is  some 
security  for  even  fracture,  and  avoids  thus  any- 
thing approaching  the  character  of  ' '  bull- 
nosed"  rubble,  which  is  not  consistent  -with  the 
chiselled  dressings. 

Polished  ashlar  of  Bath  stone  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  spandrels  of  the  large  arches  of  the 
church,  and  the  shafts  of  the  principal  doorways 
and  figure  canopies  of  the  spire  are  of  polished 
Shap  granite. 

The  interior  roof  of  the  nave  is  constructed  of 
oak  boarding,  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  vault, 
supported  on  very  massive  moulded  transverse 
principal  and  subordinate  ribs,  with  diagonals 
resting  on  clustered  vaulting  shafts.  These 
principal  ribs  are  bolted  to  the  main  trusses  of 
the  roof,  which  are  constructed  of  very  large 
scantling  to  last  for  centuries,  with  a  simple 
collar  at  apex  of  the  oak  principals  below.  The 
trusses  are  covered  with  slate  boarding,  on  which 
the  slating  is  put  -without  felt  or  plaster. 

The  slating  is  from  a  Perthshire  quarry, 
Craiglea,  and  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  more  apparent 
when  the  surface  is  wet.  This  quarry  is  better 
opened  up  lately,  and  yields  two  varieties  of 
slate  of  the  best  quality — a  blue  and  green.  The 
blue  is  properly  a  bluish-grey.  The  new  Royal 
Infii-mary  has  been  slated  -with  tliis  variety,  and 
has  a  soft  sQvery-grey  appearance,  which  is 
greatly  in  its  favour,  as  compared  with  the  blue 
and  purply-red  varieties  of  slate.  The  grey, 
when  dry,  has  a  very  neutral  tone,  and  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  both  is  the  perfect  uni- 
formity of  colour  so  easily  obtained.  The  late 
Sir  GUbert  Scott  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
slate  that  he  resolved  to  specify  it  for  the  re- 
storation of  St.  AJban's  Church. 

The  new  L^niversity  buildings  are  making 
good  progress,  and  the  .southern  section  is  now- 
ready  for  the  roof.  The  western  frontage  is 
much  more  ornamental  in  its  design  than  the 
southern.  The  masonry  is  polished  ashlar 
courses  with  indented  joints  ;  and  the  large  cir- 
cular projections  add  much  to  the  picturesque 
appeai-ance  of  the  design,  which  is  not  lofty  in 
its  proportions.  The  most  ornamental  part  of 
the  building  is  not  yet  commenced. 

A  memorial  font  is  about  to  be  placed  in  St. 
John's  church,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford.  The  ap- 
proved design,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  diocesan  architect,  shows  a 
massive  bowl  of  Caen  stone  supported  by  shafts  of 
red  Devonshire  marble,  with  Paiuswick  caps  and 
bases  and  a  platform  of  Portland  stone. 

An  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  and  articles 
of  domestic  use  and  economy  is  to  be  held  at  Croy- 
don in  connection  with  the  autumn  congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  21st 
October  tUl  the  8th  November. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

TTRl^Tt  OF  WATEfi. 

IT  is  convenient  in  hydraulic  questions  to  ex- 
press the  pressure  of  water  in  feet  of  water, 
that  is,  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  Trater  one  foot  high  upon  its  base 
as  a  unit.  This  is  sometimes  called  a ''head  of 
pressure."  The  weight  of  pure  water  is  62-4lb. 
per  cuhic  foot,  which  is  almost  exact  at  a  tem- 
perature of  52°. 3  Fahr.  The  total  head  of  a 
given  particle  of  water  is  found  hy  adding  to- 
gether the  followiug  quantities ;  the  luail  of 
pressure  expressed  in  feet  of  water,  and  the  lieail 
of  elevalion  or  actual  height  of  the  particle  above 
some  fixed  or  datum  level.^ — (See  Rankine's 
"  Civil  Engineering.") 

ICONOCLASTS. 

This  name  is  frequently  foimd  in  works  treating 
on  the  history  of  art,  and  designates  those  who 
in  the  church,  from  the  Sth  century,  have  been 
opposed  to  the  use  of  sacred  images,  statues, 
pictures,  iScc.  Image-worship  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  Cthand  7th  centui-ies,  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  especially,  it  is  said.  The  iconoclast 
movement  began  with  the  Imperial  edict  issued 
in  T'26  by  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  sumamed  the 
Isaui-ian,  forbidding  the  honours  paid  to  sacred 
images,  and  even  commanding  the  removal  from 
the  churches  of  all  representations,  that  of  our 
Lord  alone  excepted.  This  was  followed  by  other 
decrees  still  more  prohibitive. 
ntPOST, 
A  TErji  used  chiefly  in  Clas.sic  architecture  to 
denote  the  horizontal  sxiites  of  mouldings  of  piers 
and  pilasters  from  which  an  arch  springs.  Im- 
posts have  been  judiciously  diWded  into  con- 
tinuous and  diseontijiuous,  the  former  tirm 
intended  to  designate  the  variety  of  arched 
openings  in  which  the  arch  members  are  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  base,  and  the 
latter  to  designate  those  with  caps  or  mouldings. 


Is  the  art  of  decorating  flat  surfaces  by  the 
insertion  of  similar  or  different  materials  ;  Mar- 
quetry is  now  generally  applied  to  inlaying  in 
woods.  We  have  also  Damascene  work,  when  steel 
is  inlaid  with  gold  or  brass.  In  one  kind  of  inlay 
ot  this  sort,  produced  in  India,  and  called  Kuft- 
gori,  the  inlaid  metal,  usually  gold,  occupies 
more  of  the  surface  than  the  metal  forming  the 
ground.  Eederj-  work  is  another  beautiful 
variety  in  which  the  article  to  be  inlaid  is  made 
of  an  alloy  of  1  part  copper  and  4  parts  of  pew- 
ter. This  is  easily  cut,  the  pattern  is  then  en- 
graved, and  httle  pieces  of  thin  silver,  cut  to  the 
desired  forms,  are  hammered  into  the  spaces 
thus  cut  out  to  receive  them.  Inlays  are  made 
of  various  substances — ivoiy,  shell,  tortoise- sheU, 
pearl,  stone,  and  marble.  The  pittra-dura  of 
the  Florentines  is  a  notable  stone-inlay,  black 
marble  being  inlaid  with  brilliant  coloured  stones. 
Beautiful  work  surpassing,  it  is  said  by  a  writer 
in  Chambers's  "Encyclopedia,"  the  Florentine, 
is  now  made  in  the  Imperial  works  at  St.  Peters- 
bm-g,  where  the  art  has  been  sedulously  ciJti- 
vated  by  the  Eussian  Government.  In  Indian 
work  white  marble  forms  generally  the  ground, 
the  p.atterns  being  formed  of  jasper,  cornelian, 
agate,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 
The  walls  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  are  inlaid 
with  most  beautifully-executed  and  artistic 
designs  of  harmonious  colour.  Arcliitectural 
inlaying  is  common  in  Italy.  "The  cathedral, 
baptistry  and  other  buildings  in  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
are  built  both  in.side  and  out  with  white 
stone  courses,  ■n-ith  thin  courses  of  black 
raarble  occurring  at  about  every  fourth 
course."  At  Genoa,  Siena,  and  other  places, 
the  same  kind  of  relief  by  black  and  white 
courses  is  observed  ;  sometimes  red,  white,  and 
grev  marble,  as  in  the  porch  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  are  found  combined.  In  this  case  the 
colours  are  divided  into  three  stages,  and  the 
groining  is  formed  of  diamond-shaped  panels 
of  red,  black,  and  white  marble.  The  campanile 
at  Florence  is  another  very  fine  example,  the 
materials  being  red  marble,  green  serpentine,  and 
white  marble.  These  are  relieved  by  inlaid 
patterns  in  delicate  marble  mosaic.  Many  of 
the  French  churches  are  decorated  with  inlaid 
ornament,  such  as  those  in  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 
the  walls  have  a  diaper  in  mosiiic,  and  the 
voussoirs  .are  alternately  of  dark  and  light  stone. 
(See"EncyclopediaBritannica,"  Art.  "jVrchitec- 
ture.")  Inlaying  in  wood  was  introduced  from 
India  and  Persia  into  Italy  about  the  end  of  the 


nth  century.  The  Venetians  produced  at  this 
time  some  very  beautiful  geometric  patterns  in 
which  the  inlays  were  of  ivory,  metal,  and  woods 
stained.  At  the  South  Kensington  Jluscimi 
may  be  seen  some  chairs  of  this  date.  About 
1500  the  Geometric  style  attained  gi-eat 
richness,  and  figure  designs  began  to  be  intro- 
duced. Pine  and  cypress  were  largely  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  Large  grain  being  employed  to 
express  the  lines  of  drapery.  This  sort  of  inlay  is 
called  "  tiirsia,"  a  kind  of  mosaic  in  woods. 
Perspective  representations  of  buOdinps  were 
commonly  introduced,  as  the  straight  lines  and 
rectanoTilar  openings  were  readily  cut  in  the 
wood ;  rehef  and  shade  were  given  by  lights  and 
shadings.  In  the  ItaUanchurclies,  this  kind  of  work 
may  be  seen  in  very  fine  fittings  to  the  choirs. 
Inlaid  work  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  woods  of  various  colours 
were  inlaid  in  oak,  but  good  examples  are  rare. 
Heads  and  testers  of  bedsteads,  chests,  ire., 
were  ornamented  -n-ith  inlay  of  woods  coloured. 
From  the  middle  of  the  IBth  centirry  to  1700, 
marquetry  began  to  be  largely  used  for  ornamen- 
tation of  furniture.  HoUimd'  produced  some  of 
the  best  artists  in  this  work,  and  in  the  reign  of 
WUliam  and  Mary  we  find  a  large  quantity  of 
furniture  was  imported.  Dutch  marquetry  soon 
became  the  fashion,  and  bureaux,  secretaires, 
clock-fronts,  chau-s  and  t.ables,  were  adorned 
with  flowers,  foUage,  and  birds.  The  tuhp  was 
a  commonly  introduced  flower  in  articles  of 
furniture  of  this  date,  and  we  find  it  on  the 
fronts  of  clocks,  on  bureaux  tables.  The  woods 
were  often  stained  bright  colours,  relieved  by 
ivory  andmother-of-pearl.  Boule  marquetry  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Andre  Charles  Boule 
about  16S0.  It  is  a  veneer  composed  of  tortoise- 
shell  and  thin  brass.  Two  c^r  three  thicknesses 
of  the  material  are  glued  together,  and  sawn 
through  at  one  operation,  by  which  an  equal 
number  of  pieces  were  obtained  which  could  be 
combined  to  form  a  variety  of  designs.  The 
brass  thus  foi-ms  alternately  the  ground  and  the 
pattern,  and  is  afterward:*  richly  chased.  During 
Louis  XVI.  there  were  many  celebrated  artists 
in  fumitiu'e,  chief  among  them  being  Eiesener 
and  Goutiere.  The  designs  of  the  marquetiy 
were  of  the  most  beautifid  description,  chiefly 
composed  of  flowers  and  wreaths  exquisitely 
finished  in  rosewood,  tulip,  maple,  &c.,  set  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain  panel  or  sui-face  of  one 
wood.  Examples  of  all  these  styles  of  inlay  may 
be  seen  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  For 
further  infoi-mation  we  refer  the  reader  to 
J.  Hungerford  Pollen's  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Fui-niture  and  Woodwork,"  and  to  the  art 
handbooks  of  the  South  Ken,smg-ton  Museum, 
published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 


Ital.,  "cutting  in,"  aterm  used  in  art,  the  op- 
posite of  relief.  It  means  the  representation  of 
a  subject  by  hollowing  it  out  in  a  gem  or  other 
substance,  so  that  an  impression  taken  from  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  relief. 

rNTEKCOI.'CirNIATION. 

A  TEiiM  used  in  Classic  architecture  to  denote  the 
distance  between  the  columns  of  a  building  mea- 
sured at  the  bottom  of  shaft.  It  varies  in  dif- 
ferent temples,  the  most  pleasing  intercolumnia- 
tion  being  2|  diameters.  Vitruvius  describes 
five  species  of  intercolumniation  for  the  ' '  five 
sorts  of  edifices,"  which  he  lays  down.  These 
are  pycnostyle  (Gr. ,  dense,  and  a  column) ,  thickly 
set  columns,  or  U  diameters;  systyle,  rather 
thickly  set,  a  space  of  2  diameters;  diastyle  (Gr., 
through,  and  a  column),  a  .spacious  intercolum- 
niation of  3  diameters  ;  arteostyle,  a  rare  or  wide 
intercolumniation  ;  and  eustyle  (Gr.,  well,  and  a 
column),  a  species  of  intercolumniation  to  which 
2|-  diameters  are  given.  The  subject  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Vitruvius ;  but  no  dtffinite  nile  can  be 
laid  down,  the  only  princii^le  to  gaiide  the  archi- 
tect being  the  purpose  and  expression  of  his 
building. 

IRISH  LAKE  DWELLIXG3. 

The  lake  dwellings  or  crannoges  of  the  British 
I.sles  are  artificial  islands.  They  occur  at  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  Cavan,  Down,  Monaghan,  Limer- 
ick, Meath,  King's  County,  ic.  Lyell  says 
forty-six  examples  of  these  islands  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Irish  lakes  alone.  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  describes  one  class  of  these  islands  as 
formed  by  placing  horizontal  oak  beams  .at  the 
bottom  of  the  Uke  into  which  oak  posts  from  6 
to  8ft.  high  were  mortised,  and  held  together  by 


cross  beams  till  a  circular  inclosure  was  obtained. 
An  inclosure  of  .520ft.  diameter  thus  forr.ied  at 
Lagore  was  divided  into  sundry  timbered  com- 
partments wliich  were  found  filled  up  with  mud 
or  earth,  from  which  were  taken  vast  quantities 
of  the  bones  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  goats,  sheep, 
dogs,  foxes,  horses  and  asses.  All  these  were 
discovered  beneath  IGft.  of  bog  and  were  used 
for  manure.  Antiquities  referable  to  the  age  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  were  also  obtained  from 
Lagore.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  Arehreologi- 
cal  Journal,  Vol.  VI.,  Archaohgia,  Vol.  XXVI. , 
audtoLyell's  "  Antiquity  of  Man." 


CHIPS. 

The  church  of  Childe  Okeford,  Dorset,  was  re- 
opened on  Wednesday,  after  having  been  restored 
uuder  the  superintendeuce  of  Mr.  T.  H.  \Vyatt,  of 
Great  Russell-street.  The  chancel  has  been  paved 
with  marble  by  Messrs.  Earp  .and  Sou,  who  also 
suppUed  the  puljnt.  Three  stained  windows  have 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  and  one  in  the  south 
aisle.  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  of  Blandford,  was  the 
builder. 

On  Sunday  week  All  Saints'  Church,  Hatcham- 
park,  S.E.,  was  reopened  after  renovation,  includ- 
ing the  additions  of  a  brass  lectern,  oak  font  cover, 
and  scroll  texts  upon  the  walls. 

The  assembly  room  of  the  county  hall  at  Lewes 
has  been  decorated  in  colour  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  Card,  county  surveyor.  The  work  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  hall  was  carried 
out  uuder  contract  by  Mr.  J.  Punker,  of  the  Cliffe, 
Lewes. 

Oae  of  the  most  extensive  conflagrations  ever 
witnessed  in  Wolverhampton  broke  out  late  on 
Tuesday  night  in  the  extensive  galvanising  works 
of  Messrs.  Davies  Brothers,  Crown-street,  in  that 
town.  The  damage  will  amount  to  some  thousands 
of  pounds. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Earle  writes  from  Fovaut  Rec- 
tory, Salisbury,  to  the  Guardian:— "On  the  gable 
end  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  of  St.  George's, 
Fovant,  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  with  a  horseshoe 
in  the  centre.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any 
explanation  of  this  f  I  have  made  many  inquiries, 
but  have  hitherto  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer." 

A  coffee-palace  and  temperance-hall,  adjoining 
the  South-^Vestem  railway-station  at  E.vmouth, 
were  opened  on  Monday.  The  premises  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  cottages,  and  consist  on  the 
ground-floor  of  bar,  dining-room,  kitchen,  smok- 
ino--room,  and  youths'  reading-room,  behind  which 
is  a  hall  ibii.  by  27ft.,  capable  of  seating  300  per- 
sons, and  two  ante-rooms.  At  the  back  of  this  is 
a  billiard-room,  27ft.  by  21ft.  On  the  first-floor  is 
a  reading-room,  24ft.  by  12ft.,  ivith  library  of  oOO 
vols.,  a  cofltee-room,  two  games' -rooms,  a  com- 
mittee-room, and  three  sitting-rooms.  On  the 
second-floor  are  13  bedrooms.  The  total  cost  of 
building  and  furnishing  has  been  about  £3,000. 
Mr.  Frank  Carter  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H. 
Perry  the  builder. 

The  Plymouth  Town  Council  decided  on  Wed- 
nesday to  hang  the  picture  representing  "  The 
Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  recently  presented 
to  them  by  Mr.  Solomon  Hart,  E.A.,  in  the 
western  law  court  of  the  new  Guildhall,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  judge's  seat. 

Lady  Lindsay  of  Balcarres  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  old  embroiderv  at  the  schoolroom,  Colins- 
burgh,  Fifeshire,  on  Monday.  The  designs  include 
English,  Itahan,  and  Oriental  work,  and  the  dis- 
play is  a  large  and  interesting  one. 

A  new  pier  in  PegweU  Bay  and  a  large  swimming- 
bath  were  opened  by  the  Chau-man  of  the  Rams- 
gate  Improvement  Commissioners  on  Tuesday. 

The  h.all  iu  which  the  Northern  Meetings  are 
held  at  Inverness  has  just  been  decorated  in 
colour,  renovated,  and  improved  at  a  total  cost  of 
£2,000.  Mr.  Lawrie,  of  Inverness,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Bailie  Maedonald  took  the  contract  for 
painting  and  decoration. 

The  War  Office  Department  have  just  acquired 
land  adjoining  the  new  barracks  at  Limerick,  on 
which  they  propose  to  erect  additional  cavalry 
barracks  and  quarters  for  married  soldiers  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  from  £30,000  to  £40,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  on  Monday,  after 
debate  by  adjom-nment  on  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding separate  drains  for  water-closets  and  pol- 
luted water,  remitted  the  question  to  Mr.  Carrick, 
city  surveyor,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
matter. 

A  new  school  opened  hy  the  London  School 
Board  iu  Berger-road,  Homerton,  was  opened  on 
Monday  week.  It  has  been  built  from  the  plans 
of  tlie  architect  to  the  Board,  and  provides  accom- 
modatiou  for  1,200  scholars. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Woolwich. — Messrs.  E.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A 
J.  L.  Pearson,  A.E.A.,  James  Brooks,  E.  F.  C 
Clarke,  Wm.  Young-,  and  J.  W.  Walter,  of 
Woolwich,  were,  we  believe,  recently  invited  to 
furnish  designs  in  a  limited  competition  for  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Woolwich 
The  former  two  architects  above-named,  and  also 
Mr.  Young,  declined  to  compete,  but  the  other 
three  gentlemen  have  now  sent  in  designs  or 
are  about  to  do  so.  Messrs.  Wm.  Young*  and 
E.  F.  C.  Clarket  had  already  made  designs  for 
the  alteration  of  the  old  church,  and  both  these 
plans  have  been  published  in  the  BciLDrNO  News 
Mr.  Charke's  drawing  being  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  Two  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Yoimg  and  Mr.  Arthur  Blomiield 
shoxdd  compete  together  for  the  work,  but  for 
some  reason  the  proposal  fell  through.  This  was 
after  Mr.  Young  had  prepared  his  designs  for 
the  alterations  of  the  existing  building.  It 
cannot  be  regretted  that  the  ugly  old  church 
is  now  to  make  way  for  a  new  one,  and  we 
hope,  whichever  architect  obtains  the  commission, 
that  a  building  worthy  of  the  site  and  parish  wili 
be  erected.  We  trust  to  review  the  drawings 
before  an  award  is  arrived  at,  though  we  hear 
with  satisfaction  that  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Church  Committee  as  professional 
referee.  Part  of  the  scheme  is  said  to  be  the 
"  Princess  Alice ' '  memorial,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Celtic  cross,  to  be  erected  in  the  churchyard, 
in  memory  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Thames  disaster  of  last  year. 
Mr.  William  Y'oung  is  the  architect  for  this  work, 
which  Is  being  executed  by  Mr.  East,  of  Lam- 
beth, at  a  cost  of  £500. 


CHIPS. 

The  improvements  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  angles  of 
streets  converging  at  the  '' Angel  "  were  sharply 
criticised  by  the  members  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry 
on  the  lUh  inst.  It  was  stated  by  several  speakers 
that  after  the  work  has  been  completed  and  the 
pavements  ■widened,  the  carriageways  will  be  v  ery 
little,  if  any,  wider  than  at  present,  and  it  was 
insinuated  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  to  get  as  large  frontages  as  possible 
rather  than  to  increase  the  public  convenience. 
The  works,  which,  it  was  stated,  will  cost  £60, 000, 
are  temporarily  suspended. 

The  Berkshire  Archajological  and  Architectura' 
Society  made  an  excursion  on  Wechiesday  week  to 
Hagbourne,  Cholsey,  North  Moreton,  and  Witten- 
ham  Clumps,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  James 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford,  who  pointed  out  at 
Witteuham  a  clump  which  he  held  to  have  been  a 
British  camp.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Stapylton,  of  Bamet,on  North  Moreton  parish  and 
church. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  unveiled  on  Sunday  a  memori  al 
window  to  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  in  Bromham 
Church,  Wilts.  The  subject  is  "The  Last  Judge- 
ment." 

The  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  of  York  at  a 
recent  meeting  appointed  Mr.  C.  R.  Chorley,  archi- 
tect, Leeds,  the  second  diocesan  surveyor  for  dila- 
pidations, in  conjunction  with  the  present  surveyor, 
Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  of  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster. 

The  interior  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Pengc- 
lane,  S.E.,  has  recently  been  embellished  by  the 
completion  of  the  mural  decorations  initiated  in 
the  chancel,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  traceried 
organ  screen.  The  colouring  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  dull  red  colour  of  13th  century  decoration, 
harmonising  with  the  s'yle  of  the  church.  It  has 
been  executedbyMessrs.  Rubardtand  Son,  of  Wells- 
street,  Regent's-park,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  church, 
Mr.  E.  Francis  C.  Clarke,  of  Serjeants'  Inn.  The 
chm-ch  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  chapel 
was  laid  at  Fort  William,  N.B.,  on  Friday.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness,  and  the  antici- 
pated cost  of  the  building  is  £.5,000. 

The  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  will  visit  the  works  of  Messrs.  H.  Bate- 
man  and  Co.,  in  Pelton-road,  Greenwich,  on  Tues- 
daynext,  where  the  various  works  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  silicate  stone  will  be  shown,  as 
well  as  those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
emery  grinding  and  poUshing  wheels  and  ma- 
chinery. 


*  BniLDiHO  News,  May  24, 1878. 
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Debby. — A  centi-al  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
was  opened  at  GreenhiD,  Derby,  on  Sunday 
week.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Brookhouse.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with 
white  bricks,  and  have  terra-cotta  enrichments 
and  stone  dressings.  On  the  south  front  are  two 
towers,  finished  with  spires  rising  to  72ft.  in 
height.  The  accommodation,  including  gallery, 
is  for  800  persons.  The  pews  are  of  red  deal, 
varnished ;  the  pulpit  is  of  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  windows  are  of  stained - 
glass,  and  the  ceiling  is  moulded  and  coffered. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  school  and  class- 
rooms. Mr.  George  Pemberton,  of  Melbourne- 
street,  was  the  builder,  and  the  total  cost  has 
been  about  £4,000. 

East  Wohthington,  Devon. —  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  East  Worthington, 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt,  the  reopening  took 
place  upon  Simday,  Sept.  11th.  The  work, 
which  has  been  carried  out  imder  the  superin- 
tendence and  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Holland,  architects,  of  Newmarket,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, has  comprised  the  entire  rebuilding 
of  all  the  church  save  the  chancel,  and  to  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done.  The  structure  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  western  tower,  some 
40ft.  high.  The  church  is  very  sm.all,  only 
accommodating  eighty,  but  the  parish  itself 
musters  but  250  inhabitants  all  told,  so  that  it  is 
sufficiently  roomy  for  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  The  work  of  restoration  has  occupied 
nearly  two  years.  The  chancel  work  has  been 
done  at  the  vicar's  expense  (Rev.  W.  M.  Bruton), 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Parish,  builder,  of  Witheridge, 
and  Mr.  Selby,  builder,  of  the  same  place,  has 
done  the  nave  and  tower.  This  part  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
Fourbells  have  been  hung  in  the  tower  by  Mr. 
Moses  Luxton,  of  Winkleigh. 

Iddesleigh. — The  reopening  serWoes  of  Id- 
desleigh  Church,  near  Okehampton,  Devon, 
which  has  undergone  a  most  satisfactory  restora- 
tion, were  held  on  Tuesday.  The  parish  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  is  a 
neat  structure  with  tower  containing  four  bells, 
the  interior  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  church  was  built  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centmy,  probably  about  a.d.  1485 
to  1490,  but  the  only  portions  of  the  original 
chui'ch  which  now  remain  are  the  tower,  the 
arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisle,  the  beauti- 
ful roofs  and  the  magnificent  rood  screen. 
These  arc  all  of  very  great  beauty.  About 
1720  the  walls  of  tho  church  were  partly 
rebuilt,  the  east  window  destroyed  and  built  up, 
and  the  whole  of  the  east  wall  was  covered  with 
wood  panelling  in  the  tasteless  style  of  the 
Georgian  era,  and,  to  prevent;  the  loss  of  light 
caused,  a  large  square-headed  window  was  in- 
serted at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  to  give  light  to  the  altar.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  all  that  was  done  to  the  church  at 
that  time  ;  but  a  worse  fate  was  in  .store  for  it, 
for  in  the  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818  the  whole 
of  the  north-east  and  west  walls  of  the  ai.sle  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  windows  on  the 
north  side  being  replaced,  happOy  just  as  they 
were,  except  that  every  portion  of  the  ornamental 
cusps  were  most  carefully  cut  out  and  destroyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  beautiful  chancel  arch 
and  the  corresponding  arch  between  the  aisle 
and  chancel  aisle  were  entirely  removed,  rough 
beams  of  timber  being  put  in  their  places  to  keep 
the  arcade  from  falling  over  from  the  weight  of 
the  roof ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  expedient, 
the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisle  fell  over 
towards  the  nave,  at  least  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  inches.  However,  badly  as  tho  northern 
side  of  the  church  was  treated,  the  treatment  of 
the  south  side  was  even  worse.  The  church 
now,  however,  with  the  exception  of  two 
windows  at  south-west  of  nave,  and 
another  in  the  tower  thoroughly  restored 
to  its  original  beauty.  Tho  whole  of  the  old  box 
pews  and  the  west  gallery  have  been  removed, 
and  the  body  of  the  church  seated  with  open 
benches  of  oak  of  rich  design.  The  arcade  has 
been  brought  back  to  the  perpendicular  and  the 
foundations  carefully  underpinned.  The  chancel 
arch  and  the  corresponding  arch  in  the  aisle 
have  been  replaced.  The  south  and  east 
walls    of  the    chancel    have   been  rebuilt    and 


are  pierced  with  fine  windows  of  a  date  corre- 
.sponding  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  whole 
of  the  north  windows  and  the  south  windo"ws  of 
the  nave  have  new  tracery  worked  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  remains  of  the  old  tracery. 
The  whole  of  the  roofs  have  been  replaced  in 
their  original  position  and  boarded  with  oak 
boarding,  all  missing  parts  of  the  cornices  and 
ribs  having  been  carefully  replaced  with  new, 
worked  to  match  the  remains  of  the  original 
portions.  The  church  roof,  which  was  propped 
up  with  rough  timber,  is  now  supported  on  stone 
corbels  of  argels  holding  shields,  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion,  &C.  The  remains  of 
the  rood-screen,  which  could  not  be  placed  in  its 
original  position  owing  to  want  of  funds,  now 
forms  a  parclose  screen  between  the  chancel  and 
chancel- aisle.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Medland,  Grant,  and 
Eastmond,  builders,  of  Great  Tori-ington,  from 
designs  and  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Adye,  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  near  Bath.  The  stone  carving  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Ilkley. — The  new  church  of  St.  Margaret,  at 
Ilkley,  was  consecrated  last  week.  The  church, 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of 
May  18,  1877,  is  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.  It  is  in  the  Transitional  style  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  treated  in  a  free  manner, 
and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  chancel,  and  square  east  end.  It  is 
lighted  with  muUioned  expanding  windows,  set 
high  in  the  walls.  The  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  six  arches,  is  an  open  "  tie-beam,"  constructed 
of  pitch-pine,  unstained.  The  total  length  of 
the  building  is  142ft.,  width,  Coft.,  height  from 
floor  to  roof  40ft.  It  will  seat  1,000  persons. 
The  features  in  the  interior  are  the  breadth  and 
openness  of  the  central  aisle  (which  is  as  wide 
as  that  of  some  cathedrals,  28ft.),  the  -wide  span 
of  the  nave  arches  (25ft.),  and  the  east  and  west 
windows,  which  show  the  transition  between  the 
Decorated  and  Pei-pendicular  styles.  A  promi- 
nent feature  in  them  is  that  of  having  a  larger 
number  of  lights  than  any  similar  window  in  the 
county — ten  under  one  arch.  The  north  transept 
is  converted  into  an  organ-chamber.  Extenially 
the  chief  feature  is  thepoi'ch,  and  the  blending  of 
of  the  flat  roof  (only  broken  by  a  double  bcU- 
cote  marking  the  chancel  separation),  with  the 
background  of  moorland.  Mr.  Prior  acted  as 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  contractors  were:  — 
Masons,  Messrs.  Whittakcr  Bros.,  Horsforth ; 
joiners'  work,  Mr.  John  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds ; 
plumbing,  Mr.  Towers,  Burley  ;  and  plastering, 
Messrs.  Cordingley  and  Sons,  Leeds.  Ttie 
chancel  decorations  and  altar  fittings  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Heaton,  of  Einsbury- 
square,  London. 

Kjllikghall,  Haeeogate.  —  A  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  Sunday-school,  built  at  the  Harro- 
gate end  of  KiUinghall,  were  opened  on  the  r2th 
inst.  The  building  is  of  stone  obtained  from  a 
local  quarry.  The  style  is  Gothic,  with  bold 
details.  From  the  principal  porch  the  gallerj-, 
which  occupies  three  sides  of  the  building,  is 
reached  by  flights  of  stairs  to  right  and  left. 
The  platform,  pews,  and  all  interior  woodwork 
is  of  pitoh-fiine,  eaiwed  and  decorated  and  var- 
nished. The  chapel  will  accommodate  250  ;  and 
in  the  school,  which  forms  part  of  the  main 
building,  from  SO  to  100  children  may  assemble 
in  classes.  The  cost  has  been  £1,200.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  AVm.  Croft,  KQlinghall,  and  the 
contractors  are  Mr.  James  Simpson,  jim  ,  Harro- 
gate, masons'  work  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Granger, 
KilUnghall,  joiners'  work ;  Messrs.  A.  Know  les 
and  Son,  Harrogate,  painters'  and  decorators' 
work ;  Mr.  John  Baynes,  Ripon,  slaters'  work ; 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Fortune,  Harrogate,  plasterers' 
work. 

Leicestee. —  About  two  months  since,  the 
first  part  of  the  new  baths  erected  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Leicester  in  Bath-lane  was  opened, 
and  last  week  the  remainder  was  handed  over 
for  public  use.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
a  first-class  circular  swimming-bath  40'  6'  in 
diameter,  with  dressing-boxes,  &c.,  attached:  a 
second-class  swimming-bath,  130ft.  long  and 
24ft.  wide,  horse-shoe  in  shape,  and  running 
rather  more  than  half-round  the  first-class 
swimming-bath,  with  dressing-benches,  &c., 
attached,  and  space  reserved  for  private  dressing- 
boxes  (this  bath,  opened  about  two  months  since, 
has  already  been  used  by  30,000  to  40,000 
bathers) .  Private  baths  are  also  provided  for  both 
males  and  females,  together  with  waiting-rooms 
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and  separate  entrances  for  the  different  classes. 
Ticket  offices,  superintendent's  residence,  and 
■boiler-house  complete  the  present  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  space  has  been  reserved  at  convenient 
points  for  the  extension  of  any  part,  and  the 
Corporation  are  now  proposing  to  utilise  part  of 
the  reserved  space  by  erecting  a  small  wash- 
house  for  towels,  &c.,  together  with  an  extension 
of  the  filtering  arrangements.  Nine  private 
baths  are  set  apart  for  ladies.  The  general  stjde 
of  the  building  Is  Romanesque,  freely  treated, 
terra-cotta  being  largely  used  for  enrichments. 
The  cost  of  the  buUdings  has  been  something 
under  £10,000.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
for  the  Corporation  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  of 
Leicester,  as  engineer  and  architect ;  by  Messrs. 
Bass  and  L-angton,  as  the  principal  contractors, 
■with  Messrs.  Undley,  stonemason ;  Ellis  and 
Wormell,  slaters  ;  Smith,  plasterer  ;  Townsend, 
painter,  all  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Cordon,  of 
Nottingham,  excavator  ;  as  sub-contractors.  Mr. 
Whitmore,  of  Leicester,  was  the  contractor  for 
the  plumbing,  &c.,  and  Mr.  F.  Cox  the  carver. 

Sheffield.  —  Trinity  AVesleyan  Methodist 
Chiu-ch,  Highfield,  Sheffield,  will  be  opened 
next  Wednesday.  It  is  a  Gothic  erection  in  the 
Early  Pointed  style.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  Dunford  Bridge  wall  stone  and  Arlington 
stone  dressings.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
external  features  is  the  spire,  rising  to  a  height 
of  140ft.  The  roof,  like  the  pews,  is  of  pitch- 
pine.  Schoolrooms  and  vestries  are  provided 
under  the  chapel.  The  schooU'oom  is  59ft.  by 
.59ft.  There  are  also  four  class-rooms,  each  IGft. 
by  12ft.,  band-room  •29ft.  by 'iOft.,  and  a  kitchen 
provided  with  a  complete  cookery  and  boiling 
apparatus.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster, 
of  Church-street,  Sheffield.  The  cost  is  about 
£9,000,  of  wliich  .£1,000  is  for  the  site. 

St.  Teath. — The  two  important  works  in  which 
the  vicar  of  St.  Teath,  Cornwall,  is  engaged, 
namely,  the  much-needed  restoration  of  the 
ancient  church  of  his  parish  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  in  the  populous  district  of  Delabole, 
are  making  rapid  progress.  The  parish  church 
is  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  intended  to  reopen 
it  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  endeavour  in 
the  restoration  of  the  church  has  been  to  keep 
whatever  is  historically  or  architecturally  inte- 
resting, whether  of  pre-  or  post-Reformation 
date.  Gothic  and  Jacobean  work  has  each  a  place, 
therefore,  in  this  restored  church.  The  aisles 
are  fitted  with  benches  made  up  chiefly  of  the  old 
oak,  and  in  the  chancel  stalls  and  other  fumitui-e 
the  ancient  materials  are  also  employed.  The 
nave  will  be  occupied  with  chairs.  Some  of  the 
walls  were  more  than  a  foot  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. These  have  been  made  soimd  and 
straight,  and  the  portions  of  .windows  wliich  were 
decayed  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
new  granite  or  Polyphant  stone.  The  new 
carving  required  is  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  contractor  for  the  restoration  is  Mr.  Wiffin, 
of  Bradford,  North  Devon,  who  is  canying  out 
the  work  from  the  designs  and  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hine,  oi  Plvniouth. 


CHIPS. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Vivian  A.  Webber,  of  Eyde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  presented  to  the  maj'or  of  that  town, 
as  representing  the  iuhabit.ants,  a  marine  painting, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Fowles,  of  Ryde,  and  executed  on 
Mr.  Webber's  commission.  The  subject  is  the 
Hof/al  (_7i(trlt'S  man-of-war  arriving  in  Cowes 
Roads  with  the  charter  granted  to  the  borough  in 
1681.  Mr.  Webber  has  already  spent  over  a  thou- 
sand guineas  in  this  way,  having  given  pictures  to 
the  towns  of  Eyde,  Portsmouth,  Tentnor,  and 
Newport. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  consecrated,  on  Tuesday, 
a  chancel  which  has  been  added  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Newbury,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
special  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 

On  Tuesday  a  solemn  requiem  and  high  mass 
were  held  at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Lambeth, 
over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Edmund  Reddiu,  jun.,  16 
years  old,  son  of  the  well-known  contractor  of 
Southwark-street,  Borough.  The  interment  took 
place  at  Norwood  cemeterj'. 

The  Old  Northgate  Hall,  at  Halifax,  which  for 
about  twenty  j'ears  has  been  used  by  a  temperance 
society,  has  just  been  altered  to  serve  as  a  sale- 
room. The  alterations  have  been  effected  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Buckle}' ;  the  builder,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  of  Halifax,  was  one  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  work  in  1836-7,  when  the  building  was 
altered,  from  the  designs  of  ili.  Harper,  of  York, 
from  the  hall  of  the  Lister  family  into  an  hotel. 
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S.  D.  fl.  Yes,  see  indices.  2.  There  is  no  cheap  treatise. 
Get  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  lectures,  recently  published  by 
Murray.) 

"BUILDING  NE-WS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Omsia  Viscit  Labor.  (In  reply  to  your  suggestions,  we 
have  only  to  obseiTe  the  successful  students  in  our  club 
have  been  almost  invariably  under  the  age  of  20.  Men 
who  have  been  10  or  12  years  in  the  profession  have 
generally  something  more  lucrative  to  do.) 
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HULL  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixg  News. 

Sib, — The  writer  of  the  review  on  the  Hull 
^'Vsylum  plans,  in  his  endeavour  to  explain  the 
points  in  his  notice  of  our  design,  to  which  we 
called  attention  (in  a  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  September  5)  has,  in  your  last  number, 
repeated  his  previous  statements,  with  some  fresh 
allegations,  to  which  we  trust  you  will  allow  us 
to  reply. 

What  we  have  stated  in  our  letterpress  as  to 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  corridor  to  No.  1  Block 
is  clear,  and  the  reasons  for  its  absence  we  main- 
tain are  perfectly  valid.  The  ward  is  intended 
for  forty  infinn  cases.  Of  these  an  average  of 
ten  will  be  in  bed  always,  ten  or  fifteen  will  be 
able  to  walk  to  the  dining  -  hall  for  their 
meals,  learing  fifteen  or  twenty  to  occupy 
the  day  -  room  (which  room  by  the  way 
is  large  enough  for  the  whole  number), 
and  it  is  these  fifteen  or  twenty  cases  whom  your 
reviewer  magnifies  into  the  "  throngof  patients." 
jVny  one  haWng  a  knowledge  of  asylums  will  see 
that  the  gallery  is  mere  extra  space  for  the  in- 
firmary patients,  and  is  intended  to  serve  either 
as  gallery,  corridor,  or  promenade.  Take  the 
case  of  the  best  asylum  in  England,  namely,  that 
at  Whittingham,  which  was  dc^igned  a  few 
years  since  by  an  experienced  medical  superin- 
tendent. There,  the  patients  occupying  two 
large  wards,  each  for  a  hundred  patients,  have, 
on  going  to  the  hall,  to  pass  through  a  tliird 
ward  of  the  same  size.  If  such  a  system  be  ad- 
missible in  an  a.sylum  with  1,000  beds,  how  much 


more  admissible  is  it  in  one  for  410  beds 
only,  and  where,  too,  there  is  the  alternative 
of  using  another  corridor.  Your  reviewer 
says  in  his  letter  that  if  this  other  corridor 
were  used  the  patients  "must  traverse  three 
sides  of  a  gref.t  square  of  corridors  and  pass  the 
entrance  doors  of  the  asylum."  From  the  door 
of  No.  2  block  to  the  diuing-hall  is  about  200 
yards,  no  great  distance  for  patients  in  perfect 
health  to  walk  to  their  meals  ;  and  so  far  from 
having  to  pass  the  entrance  doors  of  the  asylum, 
they  would  not  bo  near  them,  nor  even  in  sight 
of  them.  The  asylum  entrance  is,  in  fact,  on  a 
lifori/  higher  than  the  corridor  in  question.  More- 
over, it  would  duly  be  the  patients  in  No.  2 
block  who  would  use  the  gallery  of  No.  1  block 
on  their  way  to  the  halls,  and,  indeed,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them.  No.  2  block  is  in- 
tended for  3.5  acute  oases,  and  perhaps  10  of  these 
would  be  able  to  use  the  common  dining-halL 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this:: 
that  10  patients  might  occasionally  pass 
through  an  empty  gallery  which  happens 
to  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  day-room,  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  at  will.  The  patient* 
in  No.  3  block  being  at  work  in  the  shops,  or 
laundries,  would  find  the  nurth  corridor  the 
nearer  route,  and  would  invariably  use  it,  sa 
that  the  remark  cannot  possibly  apply  to  any 
other  block  than  No.  2. 

Y'our  reviewer  says : — "  It  is  elcarthat  where- 
ever  communication  is  required  between  one 
part  of  the  asylum  and  the  other,  the  cross  cor- 
ridors must  be  traversed,  and  the  north  corridor, 
the  only  continuous  one,  made  use  of."  We 
reply  that  in  no  case  is  our  corridor  broken  by 
serving  or  waiting-rooms,  day-rooms,  or  dor- 
mitories. 'V\Tien  in  the  south  faijade  on  one  side, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  dining-hall, 
or  serving-rooms,  to  reach  the  other  side,  and  as 
in  asylums  the  medical  officers  are  alone  allowed 
to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  we  look  upon, 
our  arrangement,  which  finds  so  little  favour 
with  your  reviewer,  as  one  of  the  strongest  points 
in  our  plans,  as  by  it  the  male  and  female 
patients  can  be  kept  apart. 

We  must  repeat  that  in  no  part  of  the  asylum 
is  there  a  single  blind-window.  It  is  no  great 
feat  to  construct  a  staircase  in  a  circular  bay 
and  preserve  the  light,  and  the  detail  has  been 
worked  out. 

As  to  our  not  having  provided  separate  day- 
rooms  for  epileptics,  we  reply  that  such  a  thing 
is  altogether  unknown  in  small  asylums,  and  if 
we  had  provided  them,  no  superintendent  would 
have  used  them  as  such,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : — The  average  proportions  of  epileptics 
is  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
the  insane,  and  supposing  the  Hull  asylum, 
to  have  its  full  number  oi  inmates,  there 
would  be  about  twenty  epileptics  on  each 
side.  Of  these  one  or  two  woidd  be  private 
patients,  three  or  four  would  be  in  the  infirmary 
by  day,  five  or  six  woidd  be  at  work  in  the  shopz 
or  in  the  laundry,  and  about  eight  or  ten  would 
be  cases  liable  to  more  or  less  acute  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  would  be  placed  in  the  acufie 
ward.  Is  it  for  these  eight  or  ten  that  your 
reviewer  would  have  provided  a  separate  ward  : 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  it  is  only  at  night 
that  epileptics  are  collected  in  one  dormitoiy, 
and  placed  under  special  observation.  Epileptics 
need  classification  as  well  as  other  patients,  and 
to  place  them  all  in  one  ward  by  day  would  be 
both  cruel  and  unnecessary. 

Your  critic  adheres  to  the  remark  that  tlie 
staircases  are  placed  at  random  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,they  areplaced  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
andhe  entirely  omits  to  state  that  theyareused  as 
water-towers,  or  to  give  oiu'  reasons  for  separat- 
ing them  from  the  blocks,  as  stated  on  page  2  of 
our  report.  'We  venture  to  think  that  no  one 
save  your  reviewer  could  have  had  the  idea  that 
the  staircases  ' '  have  a  very  confused  connection 
with  the  wards."  The  system  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  the  distance  from  the  wards  to  tho 
staircases  is  not  fm-ther  than  across  the  lobby  of 
a  private  house. 

We  have  also  explained  at  page  3  of  our  re- 
port that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  No.  1  block 
which  has  a  third  story  providing  sleeping 
accommodation  for  2G  patients,  and  for  these 
we  have  small  .staircases  in  the  block  itself,  simply 
because  it  saves  the  expense  of  a  third  story 
on  the  corridor,  and  because  thee  staircases 
could  be  used  for  ventilating  the  first  floor  of  the 
blocks.  Each  block  has  one  staircase  solely  for 
its  o\vn  use,  and  another  staircase  common  to  it 
and  the  adjoining  block.     He  maintains  that  "H. 
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is  impossible  for  them  (tie  staircase  towers)  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  wards." 
This  is  a  new  and  startling  discovery  in  physics. 
We  had  till  now  been  under  the  impression  that 
a  cuiTent  of  air  was  caused  by  difference  of  tem- 
perature or  level,  and  as  we  explained  that  the 
hot- water  tanks  would  be  placed  in  these  towers 
and  that  the  towers  woidd  rise  above  the  roof, 
we  thought  we  had  sufficiently  .sho'wn  their  value 
as  ventilating  shafts.  In  a  matter  so  important 
as  ventilation  we  have  not  trusted  to  them  alone, 
and  we  have  shown  an  additional  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  vitiated  air. 

As  regards  the  number  of  beds,  the  wiitcr  of 
the  review  withdraws  his  statement  that  they 
are  not  shown  on  our  plans,  and  he  states  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  the  schedule 
fm-niahed  on  p.  .5  ;  but  he  does  not  teU  us  why 
he  expected  to  find  beds  drawn  in  the  pages  of 
our  letter-press.  He  quotes  the  "  Schedule  "  as 
follows: — 

No.  1  Blocks,  single  rooms  and  dormitories  161 
No.  2       ,,  ,,  ,,         ,,  ,,  70 

^°-  3       „  „  „  ,,  ',',  130 

Total  4  GO 
And  says  that  it  "does  not  seem  to  cast  up 
correctly,"  and  it  does  not,  nor  are  there  such 
figures  to  be  found  in  our  letter-press  at  all. 
Oio-  "  schedule"  is  as  follows: — 

No.  1   blocks  (?j"°^"°°"'5' ^2  in  each  block  S4 

(  Dormitories,   .58           ,,  116 

Single  rooms,  1 1           ,,  22 

Dormitories,   2t           ,,  4s 

6           ,,  12 


No.  2  blocks 


No, 


3   blocks  I  Single  rooms, 
{  Dormitories,   i_ 


Total  400 
"In  all  asylums  the  female  population  is  in 
excess  of  the  male,  and  10  beds  are  therefore 
provided  in  the  housekeeper's  department  for 
Buch  patients  as  are  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
raising  the  gi-and  total  to  410  beds." — We  are, 
&c.,  (No.  14)   " LuciDTJS  Okdo." 


SOUTHR-ELL  MINSTER  TENDERS. 
Sin,— Referring  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  Southwell  Minster  Chm'ch, 
given  in  your  issue  of  this  week,  I  find  them  far 
from  being  correct  for  the  roofs  executed  in  Eng- 
lish oak  which  have  been  accepted  ;  and  as  it  may 
be  the  means  of  conveying  a  false  impression,  the 
intention  of  which  is  obvious,  I  should  feel  obliged 
it  you  would  insert  the  following  list,  which  I 
carefully  copied,  and  can  vouch  for  it  being 
correct : — 

Jackson  and  Shaw,  London  ..£21,327    0    0 

Cornish  and  Gainer,  Norwich  ..     19,473    0    0 

Dove  Brothers,  London         ..         ..     19,336     Q     0 

Estcourt,  Gloucester 18,823    0    0 

Williams,  Cardiff         13,718     0     0 

Clipsham,    Norwell,    near    Newark 

(amended  estimate  accepted)  ..     18,271     0    0 
East,  Melton  Mowbray         . .         . .     16,55.5    0 
—Yours,  &e.,  J.  w.  Williaits. 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Walsall,  Sept.  15,  1879. 


I  could,  Sir,  astonish  your  readers  by  explaining 
the  way  in  wliich  tliis  competition  has  been 
carried  out,  but  will  refrain  from  doing  so  until 
the  above  has  been  decided,  as  I  am  in  hopes 
(although,  I  confess,  it  is  a  somewhat  forlorn 
hope)  that,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  com- 
mittee wiU  pause  and  reflect,  ere  too  late,  and 
give  their  decision  in  accordance  with  the  old 
motto,  "Fiat  justitia  mat  crelum,"  notwith- 
standing one  of  the  competitors  is  already  boast- 
ing "that  it's  a  moral  certainty  for  him,"  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  admitted  to  me  "  that 
Goddard's,  of  Lincoln,  is  bj'  far  the  best  plan 
and  design,  in  his  opinion."  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  but  very  questionable  taste  for  that  com- 
petitor, whilst  the  plans  were  on  view,  to  be 
coiistaiithi  a,t  the  town-hall,  extolling  the  merits 
of  his  design  to  the  onlookers,  and  to  two  medical 
men  of  the  hospital,  in  mi/  presence,  and  "  picking 
holes"  in  the  others. 

As  regards  merit  of  designing  and  architecture, 
the  three  best  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  Mr. 
Goddard's,  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Naylor,  and 
Mr.  BUss  Sanders.  You  omit  to  state  Messrs. 
Evans  and  JoUey  are  also  competitors.  I  reserve 
any  further  particulars  or  criticism  of  the  designs 
until  the  decision  ;  in  the  mean  time  subscribe 
myself —      The  Cokiiespondest  eefeeeed  to. 


SiE, — As  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  restora- 
tion of  roofs,  &c.,  of  the  above,  under  "Mr. 
Christian,"  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
amount  of  the  several  tenders  as  published  in  last 
week's  Bttilding  News,  the  whole  of  which  are 
wrong.  The  names  and  amounts  of  the  live 
lowest  tenders  being  as  follows  :  — 

£      s.   d. 

Clipsham  (Norwell) 18,171     0     0 

Wilharas  (Cardiff)     18,218     0     0 

Fast  (Melton  Mowbray) 18,4.55    0     0 

Thompson  (Peterborough) . .    18,456  10     0 

Estcourt  (Gloucester) 18,480     0    0 

^  Tlie   above  figures  were   furnished   me  by  Mr. 
Christian,  and  therefore  must  be  correct.— I  am,  &c., 
Jno.  J.  Fast. 


NEWARK   HOSPITAL   COMPETITION. 
SiE, — The   remarks    of    your    correspondent, 
anent  the  above,  and  his  pointed  reference 


'Nil,' 


to  myself  as  "  your  correspondent,"  has  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication.  In 
your  issue  of  September  5th  you  say,  ' '  A  cor- 
respondent states  that  the  contest  vrill  be  between 
Mr.  Hind  and  Mr.  Sheppard,"  but  omitted  to 
add  those  all-important  words  :  "  it  being  prac- 
tically a  foregone  conclusion  for  one  or  other  of 
them,  not  as  regards  merit,  but  owing  to  local 
influence,  &c.  "  ;  hence.  Sir,  my  reason  for  not 
competing,  although  one  of  the  invited  twelve. 


Sin, — I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
committee  have  at  last  somewhat  reluctantly 
consented  to  carry  out  my  suggestion  of  July 
1 7th  "in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  professional 
referee,  an  architect  of  eminence,  to  report  on 
the  designs  sent  in,"  Mr.  Mawson,  of  the  firm 
of  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  being  the  gentleman 
selected  ;  but  must  express  my  astonishment  if 
what  I  hear  is  true  (and  I  fear  it  is)  that  they  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  be  governed  by  his 
report,  and  fm-ther  that  his  instructions  are"  "to 
report  on  the  best  plan,  irrespective  of  cost,"  an 
important 'feature  of  the  competition — "or  as 
regards  architectural  merit  in  the  elevations, 
&(:.,"  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  plans 
which  the  committee  favour  cannot  be  carried 
out  for  anything  approaching  the  sum  stipu- 
lated. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  wiser  counsels  will  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  committee  will  reflect  on  the 
monstrous  injustice  such  a  proceeding  would 
entaU  on  the  other  competitors  who  have  faith- 
fully adhered  to  "the  instructions"  issued,  and 
not  stultify  or  discredit  themselves  by  such  a 
dishonourable  proceeding. 

On  dit  the  doctors  have  given  their  verdict  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bliss  Sanders's  plan  by  seven 
points,  the  Committee's  favourite  being  "second, 
and  Mr.  Goddard,  third. 

Had  there  been  no  grounds  for  suspicion,  I 
should  have  responded  to  the  committee's  invi- 
tation, as,  no  doubt,  the  other  four  arcliitects 
would  have  done,  but  I  am  heartily  glad  I  did 
not,  considering  what  is  taking  place. — I  am 
&c.,  R.  W.  G.  Hatwaed. 

C,  Bar  Gate,  Newark-on-Treut,  Sept.  17th. 


D.4.NGER0ITS  STRUCTURE,  29,  HAT- 
MARKET. 

SiE, — I  think  it  right  to  state  that  in  this 
matter  Mr.  Thos.  Verity,  who  is  acting  for  the 
building  owners,  is  most  anxious  to  coniplv  with 
the  law"  Mr.  Chas.  Sewell,  of  22,  Buckingham- 
street,  is  acting  for  the  adjoining  owner. 

Finding  the  premises  dangerous,  I  wi-ote  both 
gentlemen  and  suggested  that  they  .should  caU 
in  a  third  sm-veyor  and  have  an  award,  and  take 
down  the  dangerous  portions  of  structures,  and  I 
held  the  matter  over  for  three  weeks.  They 
agreed  upon  an  umpire,  an  eminent  suireyor, 
who  made  an  award  which  said  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  mo.st  vital  point,  shoring  up  the 
adjoining  house  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Sewell  wrote 
me  on  behalf  of  his  client,  formally  requestin"- 
"  that  I  would  see  that  the  buUding  owners' 
contractors  executed  all  proper  and"  requisite 
shoring  which  I  might  consider  necessary  to 
secure  and  uphold  his  client's  premises  durino- 
the  progress  of  the  works."  ° 

Of  course,  all  I  coidd  do  was  to  report  them 
dangerous,  and  let  the  board's  contractor  shore 
up,  and  hence  the  dangerous-structure  proceed- 
ings. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  "rave 
questions  involved  as  regards  the  safety  of  human 
life  while  different  owners  squabble,  as  well  as 
property  in  these  cases,  the  idea  of  making  a 
district    surveyor     re.spousible    for    compeUuio- 


someone  else  to  shore  up   a  third  party's  house 
would  be  a  good  joke. — I  am,  &c., 

ROBEET  Walkee. 
21,  King  William-street,  W.C,  Sept.  18. 

IRISH  CROSSES  IN  NORWAY. 
SiE, — In  looking  over  your  number  for  the  5th 
proximo,  I  was  much  struck  in  observing  what 
is  rmmistakably  an  Irish  Cross  in  your  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  wooden  church  at  Hitterdal,  in 
Norway.  It  marks  the  site  of  a  grave  opposite 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  building.  If  it  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  imagination,  as  I  presume  the 
three  human  figures  are,  to  embellish  the  illus- 
tration, of  course  aU  interest  woidd  end  there  ; 
but  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  it  really  exists,  to  my 
mind  such  a  fact  woidd  furnish  matter  for  a  new 
chapter  in  archaeological  investigations.  That 
Irish  crosses  should  be  found  to  exist  in  Norway 
at  first  sight  seems  strange  enough,  yet  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  catalogue  of  impossibilities. 
The  Norwegians,  like  the  Danes,  were  ancient 
enemies  of  Ireland.  Every  student  of  Irish 
history  remembers  the  date  837,  the  year  that 
the  famous  Turgesius  arrived  in  Ire- 
land with  his  fleet  of  120  saU.  It 
is  no  wild  theory  to  suppose  those  Scan- 
dinarian  heroes  or  their  successors  may  possibly 
have  carried  back  with  them  on  their  return  home 
some  idea  of  the  peculiar  Irish  cross.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  they  abounded  in  Ireland,  even  at" that 
remote  period,  tliough  my  own  opinion  ia  that 
m,ost  of  them  were  of  Chri.stian  origin.  Mr. 
Keane,  in  his  "  Towers  and  Temples  of  Ancient 
Ireland,"  p.  177,  ascribes  to  them  a  greater 
antiquity  still.  He  writes:  "They  must  be 
ascribed  to  ages  of  remote  antiquity — 
even  to  the  Cuthrite  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  who  preceded  the  Celts."  More- 
over, yom-  illustration,  as  you  remark,  "re- 
presents the  church  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  used  to  be 
before  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer  robbed  it 
of  half  its  pictui'esqueness."  A  portion  of  Runic 
carving  in  the  edifice  fixes  its  date,  as  you  also 
inform  us,  to  be  the  11th  or  12  th  century.  All 
this  would  corroborate  my  suggestion.  Scotland, 
too,  another  northem  country,  preserved,  doubt- 
less, many  Irish  crosses.  In  fact  I  am  persuaded 
that  most  of  the  "  3C0  crosses  which  originally 
adorned  the  Island  of  loca  "  (inhabited  by  Irish 
monks),asthelategiftedH.H.Vale,F.R.I.B.A., 
states  in  his  paper  on  the  ' '  Antiquities  of  lona," 
read  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archfeologioal  Society  in  186S,  were  Irish  crosses. 
Whether,  however,  they  found  their  way  to  Nor- 
way, as  I  am  led  to  believe,  remains  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  would  no  doubt  be  higlily 
interesting  to  architectural  antiquaries. — Yours, 
&c  ,  J.  B.  S. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  12. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  CORDOVA. 

SiE, — I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Steward's  letter  on 
the  above  in  your  last  number.  I  believe  that 
over  the  present  roof  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  the  original  ceilings  to  the  main 
aisles  were  curved — long  waggon  roofs,  in  fact, 
and  highly  decorated.  The  fiat  roofs  were 
against  outer  walls.  The  date  given  by  your 
correspondent  to  the  stalls  is  quite  wrong ;  he 
has  merely  quoted  a  mi.sprint  in  O'Shea's  guide 
book  (a  work  full  of  misprints  and  careless 
errors).  The  choir  in  which  the  stalls  stand  was 
erected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century. 
The  stalls  are  of  mahogany,  marvellously  elabo- 
r.ite,  and  overloaded  with  detail.  They  were 
erected,  as  their  style  clearly  shows,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  I  take  it  that  for 
1257  should  be  read  1725. — I  am,  &c., 

SosiEES  Clakke,  Jun. 

6,  Delahay-st.,  Gt.  George-st.,  S.W., 
Sept.  17th. 


Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.  are  now 
finishing,  at  their  sculpture  works,  in  the  Euston- 
road,  Loudon,  a  polished  granite  memoiial-stone, 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Scott 
Douglas,  who  gallantly  met  a  soldier's  death 
in  Zululand  while  discharging  an  important  duty. 
The  stone,  which  will  shortly  be  shipped  for  South 
Africa,  to  be  placed  near  the  spot  where  the  faithful 
young  soldier  fell,  is  sunnounted  by  a  flat  cross, 
and  on  the  top  and  round  the  sides  beai's  an 
inscription. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment to  the  students  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Tarn's 
science  classes,  at  Devonport,  were  distributed  on 
Monday  evening. 


Sept.  19,  1879 
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QUESTIOXS. 

[5S91.1— Cementing"  Churcli  "Windows.— Can 
any  experienced  g-Iazier  of  leaded  mndows  I'tn-  ecclesiastic 
and  domestic  buildings  inform,  me  of  a  really  jyood 
"cement"  which,  shall  be  (1)  proof  against  *' raining  in," 
(2)  harden  with  age,  (3)  be  easily  applied,  (4)  "set" 
very  quickly— say,  in  a  couple  of  days,  ('j)  leave  the  glass 
clean  iu  "  rubbine- off,"  (ti)  not  lie  liable  to  "i-un"'while 
being  fixed,  and  (7)  be  clean  and  economical  to  use!— Is- 

ESCE. 


[5892.J— Coatine:  for  Plaster.—C-.uld  some  reader 
tindly  inform  me  if  a  coating  of  Poilland  cement  and 
boiled  oil  would  be  good  to  put  on  over  "compo-lime 
plaster,"  which  has  not  hardened  well  because  of  suffi- 
cient lime  not  having-  been  used,  and  the  sand  being 
very  fine  sea-sand  washed  ?  If  any  other  treatment  to 
give  a  good  surface  would  be  better  I  should  bo  glad  to 
hcarof  it— G-.  P.  B. 

[5893.1— Zinc  Roof  Laying-.— "Will  some  one  re- 
commend me  a  good  treatise  of  zinc  roof  laying  ?  Should 
have  diagrams  of  suggestions  for  ti"eatmeiit  under  varied 
circumstances.— "W.  A.  G. 

[5894.]— Surveyors'  Charges. -rl  have  hcem  em- 
ployed to  lay  out  a  plan  of  25  acres  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  city  in  Scotland  in  the  form  of  sb'eets 
and  terraces,  and  divided  into  building  lots.  I  have  also 
drawn  an  alternative  plan,  both  of  which  have  been  litho- 
graphed and  circulated.  It  is  ultimately  intended  that  I 
shall  receive  a  small  fee  from  each  pai-ty  acquiring  lots 
for  my  trouble  in  staking  off  the  gi-ound  and  supplying 
them  each  mth  a  plan  of  same,  but  this  is  only  in  pi'O- 
spcctive.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  company  of  proprietors 
are  about  to  dissolve  partuei-ship,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
send  in  my  account  for  paj-ment.  I  wish  to  charge  very 
moderately.  Will  any  one  kindly  favour  me  with  some 
clue  or  datum  by  which  I  may  make  up  a  plump  sum,  and 
much  oblige— C.  E. 


[5896.]- Concrete.  — What  quantities  of  material 
would  be  required  to  make  one  yard  of  concrete,  propor- 
tion-say, 6of  gravel  to  1  of  cement  ?—C.  S. 

[5S97.]— The  Severn  Bridge.— A  few  days  agt)  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  gieat  piece  of  engi- 
neering work.  A  detailed  description  of  tlie  mode  of  con- 
struction would,  I  am  sm-e,  be  gladly  received  by  many  of 
the  younger  membei-s  of  the  profession.  I  hope  this  may 
cause  some  one  who  has  been  engaged  upon  the  works  to 
give  your  readers  a  detailed  account  of  this  work.  — Glou- 

CESTEB. 

[5898.]— Panelled  Plaster  Ceiling-s.— Will  some 
reader  of  this  journal  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  see  (in 
London)  one  or  two  good  examples  of  panelled  plaster 
ceilings !  My  client,  who  thinks  of  using  this  mode  of 
decoration,  is  anxious  to  judge  of  th.e  effect  from  executed 
examples. — W.  N.  A. 


;;5SSt.]  —Animal  Carvings  on  House  at 
Cordes.— A  hint  to  AIi-.  E.  T.  Scott  and  others  whom  it 
may  concern  :  In  quoting  title  of  book,  if  possible  give 
Chi-istian  name  or  initials  of  author.  This  may  appear  a 
point  too  email  for  notice,  but  to  those  who  consult  the 
indexes  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  it  means  an  im- 
portant saving  of  time.  Indeed,  unless  the  author's 
name  be  given,  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  a  volume  not  in 
the  "General  Reference  Library "  as  to  find  the  pi"over- 
bial  needle  in  haystack.  In  the  instance  this  "  Anderson" 
who  illustrates  la  Maison  du  Grand  Veneur,  Cordes,  is 
"  E."  In  his  "  Examples  of  Municipal,  Commercial,  and 
Street  Architecture  of  France  and  Italv,"  a  large  folio 
published  in  1870-75,  thi-ee  plates  ai-e  given  of  the  house 
of  which  "  PieiTC  Crayon  "  seems  to  fancy  he  has  been  the 
original  discoverer— one,  plate  15,  general  elevation  of 
fa<;ade,  resembling  that  reproduced  from  Thos.  Hudson 
Turner's  **  Domestic  iVrchitecture  in  England "  in  the 
EriLDiNG  News  last  week,  but  differing  in  several  minute 
particulars,  and  e\-idently  an  independent  drawing.  Plate 
16  shows  measiu-ed  drawings,  one  of  the  beautiful  two- 
light  windows  in  the  street  front,  in  elevation,  plan,  and 
section,  on  scale  of  inch  to  foot,  and  plate  17  gives  details, 
to  I  full  size,  of  one  of  upper  windows,  I  will  condense 
part  of  the  accompanying  letterpress  :— "  The  design  of 
the  facade,  as  also  of  all  the  principal  houses  in  Cordes, 
consists  of  a  scries  of  arches  on  the  ground  flour,  one  of 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  house,  the  others  to  large 
apai-tments  which  must  have  been  used  either  as  shops, 
because  they  are  frequently  cut  off  from  all  communication 
from  tl:e  rest  of  the  house,  or  as  stores  in  connection  with 
it.  The  small  windows  above  arches  [see  woodcut  last 
week]  must  have  been  in  connection  with  some  sort  of 
entresol  which  does  not  now  exist.  The  first  and  upper 
floors  are  all  well  marked  out  by  moulded  string-courses, 
and  the  windows  are  either  spaced  singly  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three."  The  author  adds  that  although  Cordes 
contains  an  imusually  lai^e  number  of  its  original  houses 
with  the  mason  work  in  a  stdte  of  good  preservation,  so 
many  intenial  alterations  have  been  made  that  he  is  unable 
to  give  any  i  lustrations  to  the  woodwork,  and  that  even 
the  roofs  nf  no;ir]y  all  the  houses  have  been  alteie<l  or 
renewed.— E.  W. 

[5887.]— Warehouse.— In  reply  to  "Xiniorance,"  as 
we  niuFt  as.'nime  that  the  floor  may  be  imiformly  loaded 
with  its  light  load,  the  iron  tongues  must  not  be  counted 
on  for  additional  strength.  The  square  of  1  is  1,  the 
square  of  3  is  9,  therefore  a  floor  Sin.  thick  will  support 
9  times  what  an  inch  floor  would.  Let  Ijcwt.  (about)  as 
safe  load  Tuiiformly  distributed  be  required,  then  begin- 
ning with  a  foot  long  let  us  consider  Icwt.  as  the  safe 
load  on  centre  of  a  piece  12in.  between  bearings  and  inch 
square,  then  Sin.  deep  and  inch  wide  will  be  9cwt.  = 
S.  L.,  and  12in.  wide  =  lOScwt.  as  safe  load,  and  IftS  - 
13  will  give  SScwt.  as  S.  L.  on  centre,  or  IG  UcAvt.  as  S.  L. 
equally  distributed,  and  1G(>  ~  13  =  l-28cwt.  =  Icwt. 
Iqr.  Sib.  This  as  usual  includes  the  weight  of  the  floor, 
but  will  leave  about  1211b.  real  carrying  power  for  safe 


luud  per  foot  superficial.  Xow,  7  x  2^  battens  may  not 
be  so  strong  wood  as  the  deals,  but  assuming  it  would, 
and  that  the  joists  be  l*2in.  centre  to  centre  =  9^in.  apart, 
then  12  =  1  aud7='  =  49,  and  49  x  2i  =  122-5cvpt.  =  ti.  L. 
on  12iu.  bearing,  and  122*5  —  13  =  0  'i2cwt.  as  S.  L.  on 
centre,  or  equal  to  18'84cwt.  =  S.  L.  distributed  equally. 
Now,  IGGcwt.  was  the  strength  we  wanted  to  equal,  aud 
tlierefore  aa  IG  6  :  ia'84— 12  :  1-3G,  and  l-3Gft.  =  1ft. 
4^^in.— say,  1ft.  4iin.— from  centi-e  to  centre  for  the  same 
streugth,"but  we  only  require  1ft.  2^in.  if  12in.  apart,  aud 
the  difference  will  pei-haps  about  equal  the  difference  in 
strength  between  the  deals  and  battens,  and  if  so  then  the 
area  in  section  per  foot  in  width  will  be  battens  =  7  x  2-i 
-I-  12i  X  I  =  17^  -f  15  =  22.^in.,  and  deals  will  be  =  12 
X  3  =  SCin.  ancf  difference  per  squiire  =  7i  x  100  =  750, 
and  -^  144  =  5ft.  2in.  cube  saved— say,  158.  saved— but 
the  extra  expense  in  labour  and  nails  will  reduce  this 
materially,  and  the  5in.— say.  Gin. — of  brickwork  will  ju.t 
about  absorb  the  remaining  balance  in  favour  of  battens. 
With  the  Sin.  floors  the  planks  should  be  supported 
against  flues  by  plates  on  strong  iron  or  York  stone  cor- 
bels, built  4iin.  iuto  the  wall,  one  end  and  side,  or  if 
iron,  thenbmld  in  at  least  9in.  into  the  solid  part  of  the 
stack.  Where  there  is  a  set  off  the  plates  can  be  carried 
on  same,  and  the  stacks  should  be  designed  ^ith  sets  off 
for  the  pmpose if  possible.  Where  timber  bears  agaiust 
flues  the  brickwork  should  be  paigetcd  at  the  back  of  the 
timber.— Henry  Ambrose. 

[5SSS.]— Minutes-— A  minute  is  the  GOth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  a  Oassic  colxmm.- W.  Boyden. 

[5888.]- Minutes.— The  "minutes"  are  riKasming 
units  applied  as  a  scale  of  equal  pail^  ly  win.  Ii  U^-: 
orders  are  proportioned.  The  diameter  or  ->  nii-ii.iTUP  l.r 
of  a  column  at  the  bottom  of  shaft  ha.-^  l.i.n  ^lL  >  tnl  liy 
many  ai"chitects  as  their  "module."  Th  s  module  they 
divide  into  "minutes."  "  Vitinvius *'  divides  the  eemi- 
diameter  into  30  parts  or  minutes,  and  the  figures  shown 
iu  diagi-am  represent  these.  Those  on  the  right  of  capital 
show  the  projection  from  centi-e  axis  of  column,  and  those 
to  the  left  between  the  horizontal  lines  the  heights  ex- 
pressed in  "minutes."  These  units  are  usedin  short  for 
the  measurement  of  the  smaller  members  of  an  order. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[5888.] — Minutes. — In  reply  to  "Star,"  minutes  are 
in  number  30  to  one  module,  which  is  equal  to  half  a  dia- 
meter, and  the  minutes  will  in  our  case,  where  horizon- 
tally measured,  be  from  the  axial  line,  and  vertically  will 
be  set  up  as  per  sketch.     I  piesvune  the  sketch  is  nearly 


like  the  Doric  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  ascertained  as  probable 
that  the  Greeks  generally  governed  their  designs  by 
malcing  the  width  of  the  abacus  an  aliquot  pai-t  of  the 
height  of  the  cnlumn,  aud  in  Doric  generally  one-fifth, 
and  then  divided  the  width  of  the  abacus  into  any  number 
of  aliquot  pai-ts  the  taste  of  the  architect  might  direct, 
whence  it  follows  that  minutes,  unless  subdivided,  might 
not  always  fit,  as  we  know  they  do  not. — Henry  Am- 
brose. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

^  Waisham-le- Willows,  Suffolk.— The  three- 
light  west  window  of  St.  Mary's  parish  church, 
Walsham-Ie-AV'^iLIows,  was  unveiled  on  Sunday 
after  being  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial. 
The  design  represfints  three  scenes  in  the  j^xirable  of 
the  GoodSamaritan-  the  falling  among  thieves,  the 
compassionate  attention  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  committal  of  the  wounded  man  to  the 
charge  of  the  host  at  the  inn.  Over  the  subjects 
are  canopies,  and  in  the  tracery  above  are  the 
figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  aud  other  saints.  The 
design  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Bai'raud 
and  Westlake,  of  London,  aud  the  window  was 
inserted  by  Mr.  Drake  a.nd  Mr.  Kexrison,  of 
Walsham. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
BomxEMOUTii.— At  the  meeting  of  the  improve- 
ment commissioners  on  Tuesday  the  drainage  diffi- 
culty was  further  discussed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  superintending  engineer  should  prepare 
plans  aud  specifications  of  the  work  required  to  be 
dotie  to  remedy  the  alleged  defects  in  the  new 
sewers  ;  that  the  commissioners  do  the  work  them- 
selves if  the  contractors  refuse;  and  that  tho  cost 
should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  still  due  to 
the  contractor. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 
Devizes. — The  memorial  to  the  late  Right  Hon. 
T.  H.  S.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  erected  in  the  spacioiis 
marketplace  of  Devizes,  was  unveiled  oa  Tuesday. 
The  central  feature  is  a  full-length  statue,  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  of  London,  and  around  the  base  is  a 
fountain.  The  uaemorial  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  "NYoodyear,  of  Graffham,  Guild- 
ford. Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  were  the 
conti*actors. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bad  MoiiTAK. — George  Freeman,  builder,  of 
Tottenham,  was  summoned  to  Edmonton  Petty 
Sessions  on  Tuesday,  charged  with  offending 
against  a  by-law  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board, 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls  of  new 
buildings  for  securing  stability  and  the  prevention 
of  fires,  in  certain  new  buildings  iu  Lordship-lane, 
in  that  they  were  not  solidly  bonded  together  with 
mortar  and  cement.  Mr.  De  Pape,  surveyor  to  the 
Totteuham  Local  Board,  proved  the  case,  producing 
samples  of  mortar  taken  from  the  walls.  The 
materials  consisted  of  screened  earth,  taken  from 
the  top  spit  of  the  mould  on  the  site,  ashes,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.  It  would  not  bind.  De- 
fendant's foreman,  Clarke,  said  the  mortar  con- 
sisted of  2  parts  of  sand,  1  of  lime,  and  1  of  loam. 
That  was  the  proportion  they  were  using,  and  he 
had  seen  worse  used  in  tho  metropolitan  districts. 
Iu  reply  to  a  magistrate,  he  admitted  that  good 
mortar  would  not  crumble  like  that  produced. 
Defendant  was  fined  £o  and  costs. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  "Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Boscombe  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
bxiilding  will  be  after  the  Early  English  style.  Mr. 
Curwen,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Collins,  of  AA'inton,  the  builder. 

Maidford  parish  church  was  reopened  last  week 
after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £100.  Mr.  Heath,  of 
Eaton-square,  Loudon,  was  the  contractor. 

The  Baptist  chapel  at  Burton  Latimer  was  re- 
opened on  Tuesday  week  after  renovation  at  a  total 
outlay  of  £75G  4s.  7d.  The  ai'chitect  was  Mr.  R. 
Johnson,  of  Kettering. 

The  new  mimicipal  ofiices  in  Salford  are  com- 
pleted. All  the  rooms  are  fitted  with  Boyle's 
patent  ventilators. 

The  Corporation  of  Galashiels  have  appointed 
Ml'.  G.  A.  Luudie,  M.LC.E.,  of  Cardiff  aud  West- 
minster, to  make  the  survey  of  the  borough. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Shropshire  Eye, 
Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  at  Murivance,  Shrews- 
burj',  was  laid  on  the  9th  iust.  by  Earl  Powis.  The 
design  was  selected  in  competition,  and  is  by  Mr. 
C.  0.  Ellison,  of  London  aud  Liverpool.  The 
ground- floor  is  occupied  by  the  out-patients'  de- 
pai'tment,  aud  by  day  and  dining-rooms  for  both 
sexes,  matron's  room,  and  secretary's  room.  A 
staircase  from  the  central  hall  leads  to  two  wards 
of  four  beds  each  in  each\ving,  connected  by  coni- 
dors ;  and  above  are  two  special  wards  of  two  beds 
each,  operating-room,  and  kitchen  aud  servants' 
rooms.  Messrs.  Treasure  and  Sons,  of  Shrewsbury, 
are  the  contractors,  and  the  cost  ^viU  be  £0,400. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Maryport,  Cumberland, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  week,  after  alterations 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  M'Kenzie  and  Wilson,  of 
Maryport. 

The  restoration  of  Halifax  parish  church  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  in  readiness  for  the  re- 
opening services  to  take  place  next  mouth.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  pews  are  in  position,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  screenwork  is  being  proceeded  with. 
The  floors  liaving  been  concreted,  the  tombstones 
have  been  replaced,  and  marble  is  being  laid  in  the 
chancel.     Mr.  G.  0.  Scott  is  the  architect. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  drainage  trustees  of  Wash- 
ingborough  and  Heighington,  Lincolnshire,  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  it  was  resolved  to  call  iu  Mr. 
WiUiams,  of  Boston,  to  prepare  specitications  and 
procure  estimates  for  raising  aud  altering  the  banks 
of  the  South  Delx^h  and  Brauston  Delph. 

The  local  authorities  of  Colwyn,  on  tho  north 
coast  of  Wales,  have  appointed  Mr.  T.  B.  Farring- 
don,  the  surveyor  for  the  PwUycrochon  Estate 
Company,  as  engineer  for  the  proposed  water 
supply  scheme. 

At  the  last  meetinoj  of  the  Ennistymon  (county 
Clare)  bo;Lrd  of  guardians  it  was  decided  to  reduce 
the  salary  of  sanitary  oflicershy  one-fourth,  and  for- 
wai'ded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  resolution 
declaring  tho  appointment  of  such  officers  were 
mere  sinecures. 

TheBrightouTownCouncilhave  received  tenders 
from  eleven  finns  for  the  supply  of  paving  bricks. 
Thev  have  accepted  that  of  Messrs.  John  and  R. 
NWmau  to  supply  30,000,  at  £3  12s.  6d.  per  1,000  ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  James  White  for  50,000,  at 
£3  79.  6d.  per  1,000. 
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The  Scarborough  Town  Council  received  on 
Monday  week  a  report  from  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee recommending  that  a  register  be  kept 
showing  the  following  particulars  with  reference 
to  every  dwelling-house  erected,  and  to  be  erected, 
in  tlie  borough:— Number;  date  of  inspection; 
situation  of  premises ;  owner ;  occupier ;  rooms, 
(ff)  living  rooms,  {/>)  bedrooms ;  inmates,  («) 
family,  (i)  lodgers;  privy  or  w.c;  ashpit;  nature 
of  -water  supply ;  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
g-encral  condition  of  premises ;  existence  of  any 
special  source  of  actual  or  possible  nuisance ; 
remirks  of  medical  officer;  acldilional  observations. 
Tlie  report  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  ratepaying-  lodging- 
house  keepers,  strongly  opposed,  on  the  grounds 
©f  the  expense,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
competent  official  to  issue  such  certificates ;  while 
others  regarded  certificates  as  quackery,  su^ 
gesting  distrust  to  visitors ;  and  some  deemed 
the  plan  altogether  needless.  On  a  division,  12 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  12 
against,  whereupon  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Land,  exercised  his  right  to  give  the  casting 
TOte  in  favour  of  the  suggested  issue  of  certifi- 
cates, which,  at  least,  will  conunend  itself  to 
intending  vi.-itors  to  the  Northern  Queen  of 
Watering  Places  if  not  to  the  letters  of  lodgings. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  held 
its  annual  session  at  Saratoga  last  week.  Among 
the  topics  treated  which  were  of  a  sanitary 
mature  were  a  report  by  Prof.  William  Watson, 
of  Boston,  "On  the  Protection  of  Life  from 
Casualties  in  the  Use  of  Machinery"  ;  an  address 
\>y  Col.  Waring,  of  Newport,  on  "The Sewerage 
of  Village  Cities,"  to  be  debated,  and  which  con- 
tinues in  a  paper  by  E.  C.  Metcalfe,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Sewers  on  the 
PubBc  Health."  Dr.  Charles  P.  Russell,  of 
New  York,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Sanitary 
Condition  of  Tenement  Houses";  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  White,  of  New  York,  discussed  the 
"Causation  of  Yellow  Fever." 

The  picture  gallery  and  museimi  which  have 
Been  added  to  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem, 
■were  formally  opened  last  week.  The  gallery  is 
appropriately  inaugurated  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
ssUection  of  the  works  of  G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A., 
and  James  Holland,  both  of  whom  may  bo  con- 
.'ridered  local  artists,  Holland  baring  been  bom 
in  Burslem,  and  Mason  at  Wetley  Abbey,  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  pictures  of  these  artists,  over 
100  in  number,  now  on  view  at  Burslem,  have 
^ecn  lent  by  a  number  of  owners  all  over  the 
eountry,  and  Mr.  Woodall,  we  understand,  has 
been  the  main  instrument  in  bringing  them 
together.  Some  idea  of  their  value  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  collection  has 
been  insured  for  £30,000.  In  addition  to  the 
Ma.son  and  Holland  p.aintings,  there  are  a  few 
works  by  other  artists,  and  a  collection  of  pottery, 
and  in  separate  rooms  several  cases  of  objects 
from  South  Kensington.  The  exhibition  will  be 
epen  for  three  months. 


The  National  School  of  Art  Wood-earvin< 
Tvas  established  with  a  view  of  encouraging,  o 
lather  reviving  the  greatly  neglected  art  of  wood 
ear\'ing  in  this  country  by  a  committee  consistinj^ 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Lieut. -Colonel 
Donnelly,  R.E.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr 
R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  the  late  Mr.  P.  Lc 
Neve  Foster,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  The  conunittee 
ias  since  been  joined  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wood,  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
3ian,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Sawyer,  of  the  Drapers' 
Company.  The  committee,  who  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Drapers' 
Sortipany,  engaged  an  enunent  Florentine  wood 
earver,  Signor  BuUeti,  and  opened  a  school  last 
year  at  3,  Somei'set-street,  Oxford-street,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  Royal 
Qommissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  18.51  have 
sow  placed  an  excellent  room  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  and 
the  Drapers'  Company  have  given  a  further 
grant,  with  which  the  committee  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  12  free  students. 
Candidates  for  free  studentships  are  selected  from 
persons  of  the  industrial  class  who  are  intending 
to  earn  their  living  by  wood-carving ;  other 
students  are  admitted  to  the  day  classes  of  the 
school  on  payment  of  £2  a  mouth  or  £5  a  quarter, 


and  to  the  evening  classes  on  payrnent  of  1.3s.  a 
month  or  £2  a  quarter.  For  particulars,  appli- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Healey, 
National  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  Royal 
Mbert  Hall,  Kensington,  S.W. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  contain  descriptions 
of  a  new  and  successful  invention  in  use  in  that 
city  for  laying  street  pavements.  According  to 
the  statements  of  our  contemporaries  it  pounds 
granite  blocks  and  cobble  stones  into  place, 
making  the  surface,  one  paper  says,  as  smooth^  as 
a  billiard  table,  and  promises  to  do  away  with 
the  old  style  of  p.aring  the  streets.  The  rammer, 
which  looks  Bke  a  locomotive  at  a  distance,  is 
operated  on  the  same  principle  as  a  trip  hammer, 
and  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  a  stroke  of 
one  pound  weight  or  1, ,5001b.  This  enables  the 
operator  to  produce  a  level  surface  on  every 
portion  of  the  street  it  passes  over,  while  the 
most  expert  man  power  cannot  strike  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  Durability  and  solidity  are 
the  important  features  of  paved  streets,  and 
while  hand  power  can  only  force  the  stone  into 
the  earlh  three  inches,  the  steam  rammer  sends 
them  six  inches  with  ease;  thus  making  the 
stones  compact  and  solid.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
streets  paved  with  this  new  invention  will  last 
imtU  the  stone  is  worn  out.  The  machine  weighs 
six  and  a  half  tons,  and  even  that  makes  no  rut 
or  impression  on  the  street  which  it  has  r.ammed. 
In  repaving  streets  paved  with  cobble  stones 
under  the  old  system  it  is  necessary  to  relay 
them,  while,  with  the  steam  rammer,  they  can 
be  driven  to  a  level  with  perfect  ease.  It  requires 
the  serrices  only  of  an  engineer  and  a  man  to 
guide  the  rammer  to  work  the  machine.  It 
consumes  one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  day. 
A  number  of  streets  in  West  Philadelphia  bear 
sjilendid  specimens  of  its  work. 

Some  interesting  figures  respecting  the  life  of 
rolling  stock  and  superstructure  in  the  United 
States  have  been  compiled  by  the  Illinois  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  from  the  retm-ns  of  26 
roads  reporting  on  the  subject.  They  show  the 
following  general  average  of  duration : — Loco- 
motives, 15i  years;  passenger  cars,  15}  years; 
stock  cars,  10  years  ;  freight  cars,  11^  years; 
iron  raUs,  7  years ;  steel  raUs,  14  years ;  oak 
ties,  7  years;  pine  ties,  4 J  years;  cedar  ties,  SJ 
years  :  truss  bridges,  9J  years  ;  trestle  bridges, 
S  years ;  pile  bridges,  9  years ;  joints  and  fasten- 
ings, 7  years  ;  and  fencing.  Si  years.  The 
Toledo,  Peria,  and  Warsaw-road  gives  the  Hfe 
of  locomotives  at  S  years,  and  of  passenger  cars 
at  15;  while  the  Michigan  Central  gives  loco- 
motives 24  and  the  passenger  cars  20  years  of 
life.  Only  one  other  road  puts  the  life  of  pas- 
senger cars  at  20  years.  The  lowest  reported 
lite-rate  of  passenger  cars  is  8  years.  The 
shortest  life  of  iron  rails  is  3  years  ;  the  longest 
12  years.  Four  roads  give  10  years.  Only  four 
roads  report  the  life  of  steel  rails,  and  they  give 
it  as  9,  12,  15,  and  20  years  respectively. 

The  twelfth  session  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress is  being  held  this  week  at  Edinburgh.  Over 
a  hundred  delegates,  representing  a  constituency 
of  half  a  million  workmen,  have  been  present. 
The  chairman  for  the  year  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  of 
Manchester,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  who  deUvered  an  address 
on  Monday,  in  which  he  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  over  the  history  of  labour  movements,  and 
urged  the  present  congress  to  ascertain  whether 
something  more  cannot  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  and  privation  wliich  prevail  amongst 
those  represented.  Mr.  Darid  Gibson,  chairman 
of  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council,  was  elected 
president  for  the  session,  and  gave  the  inaugural 
address  on  Tuesday,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  working  men  had  been  j  ustified  in  the  action 
taken  in  the  numerous  trade  disputes  of  the  past 
Tear,  wherein,  however,  he  was  sorry  to  admit, 
they  had  been  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful. 

The  old  wooden  railway  structure  over  the 
valley  at  Denby  Dale,  Huddersfield,  is  being  re- 
placed by  one  of  stone,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
remove  any  anxiety  wliich  passengers  might  bo 
inclined  to  feel  had  the  new  viaduct  not  been 
constnicted.  The  first  stone  of  this  large  work 
was  laid  on  September  20th,  1877,  and  to-morrow, 
just  two  years  after,  the  key-stone  of  the  last 
arch  will  be  fixed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial works  on  the  raOway ;  its  length  is 
1,100ft.,  and  greatest  depth  126ft.,  and  it  consists 
of  twenty-one  arches  of  40ft.  span,  supported  by 
sixteen  piers  and  six  abutments ;  the  piers  are 
lift,  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  Oft.  6in.  at  the  top. 


all  soUd  masonry  ;  the  abutments  at  the  north 
end  are  three  in  number,  the  widths  of  which  are 
29ft.,  26ft.,  and  23ft.  respectively.  The  skew 
bridge  at  the  south  end,  crossing  the  Bamsley 
road,  is  supported  by  two  abutments,  45ft.  Gin. 
being  the  width  of  each ;  the  bridge  has  an 
opening  of  40ft.  on  the  square  and  55ft.  on  the 
skew  face  ;  the  abutment  against  the  bank  at 
this  end  is  40ft.,  all  solid  stonework;  the  depth 
of  the  bank  at  each  end  is  80ft.,  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall  300ft.  long,  15ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
and  13ft.  at  the  top.  The  arch  quoins  are  3ft. 
and  2ft.  alternately  on  the  sofiit,  the  depth  being 
3ft. ;  the  arches  are  2ft.  6in.  thick,  turned  with 
parpoint  masonry.  The  stringcourse  is  12in. 
thick,  and  2ft.  wide  ;  the  copings  of  the  parapet 
are  one  foot  thick  and  18in.  wide.  The  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  Naylor  Brothers. 

DuEiNG  the  Church  Congress,  which  takes 
place  at  Swansea  early  next  month,  an  exlubi- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  art  will  be  held  on  a  some- 
what extended  scale.  Several  of  the  leading  art 
firms  have  promised  contributions  of  ecclesiastical 
silversmiths'  and  goldsmiths'  work,  iacluding 
chalices,  patens,  flagons,  alms-dishes,  &c.  Spe- 
cimens of  ornamental  brasswork,  wood-carving, 
encaustic  tUes,  &c.,  will  also  be  shown,  while 
stained- glass  will  be  represented  by  a  niunber 
of  examples  with  which  the  windows  of  the  hall 
in  which  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held  will  be  tem- 
porarily glazed.  Church  needlework  and  em- 
broidery will  foi-m  an  important  feature,  and 
there  will  be  shown  a  collection  of  ancient  vest- 
ments from  Bruges  of  great  archaeological  in- 
terest. The  exhibition  wiU  also  include  a  col- 
lection of  photographs  of  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters  and  photographs  of  celebrated  cathedrals 
and  churches,  besides  engravings  of  objects  of 
ecclesiastical  art. 

As  to  insiirance  tending  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  cheap  and  unsubstantial  buildings, 
remarks  the  (American)  Firemnii's  Journal,  the 
fact  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  argument. 
Buildings,  especially  those  designed  for  business 
purposes,  are  erected  in  the  hope  that  they  wiU 
prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner.  A  cheap 
and  flimsy  block,  having  a  showy  exterior  and 
tawdry  finish  inside,  will  rent  for  quite  as  much 
as  a  building  more  substantially  constructed  and 
costing  more  money.  If  the  owner  had  to  take 
his  own  risk  as  to  fire,  he  woiUd  make  his  build- 
ing as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible ;  but  as  the  in- 
surance companies,  for  a  small  premium,  will 
insure  the  building  for  all,  or  even  more,  than  it 
is  worth,  the  owner  naturally  puts  up  the 
building  that  will  be  the  most  profitable 
and  cost  the  least  money.  Hence  we  have 
those  architectural  abominatious  and  fire- 
spreading  agencies,  mansard  roofs,  and  modem 
structures  wherein  wood  takes  the  place  of  brick 
or  stone  wherever  possible.  Insurance  tends 
also  to  make  property  owners  careless,  and  even 
recldess,  as  to  their  property,  subjecting  it  to 
risks  and  hazardous  exposures  that  they  would 
not  tolerate  for  a  moment  if  they  had  to  foot  the 
bills  in  case  of  loss.  In  view  of  the  facts  in  the 
matter,  which  are  apparent  to  whoever  looks  for 
them,  we  repeat  what  we  said  before  :— It  may 
well  be  questioned,  then,  as  it  is  now  being  done, 
whether  fire  insurance,  as  at  present  practised, 
is  a  bles.sing  or  a  curse  to  the  country.  Properly 
managed,  insurance  is  a  great  benefit,  but  of 
late  the  competition  for  business  has  been  so 
great  among  the  companies  that  it  has  certainly 
unpaired,  if  it  has  not  destroyed,  their  useful- 
ness. 

The  scaffolding  has  now  been  removed  from 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  new  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  great  entrance  and 
flanking  towers,  of  the  octagonal  spires  to  these 
and  the  angle  masses,  of  the  long  faijade  of  terra- 
cotta next  CromweU-road,  with  its  clever  orna- 
mentation of  divers  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  used 
as  terminals  and  gurgoyies  and  in  plaques  and 
bands  of  ornament.  Th<3  great  gates  are  in 
position,  the  principal  lodge  is  being  bmlt,  and, 
simultaneously  with  laying  pavements  and  finish- 
ing boundary  walls  and  railings,  the  grounds 
are  being  laid  out.  It  is  stated  that  the  museum 
will  be  occupied  Carly  in  the  new  year.  We 
illustrated  the  museum  by  a  general  perspective 
and  prmcipal  plan  on  February  14th  last,  andm 
the  previous  volume  published  a  series  of  working 
drawings  exemplifying  the  terra-cotta  con- 
struction and  animal  ornamentation  (in  Buildeno 
News,  October  11  and  25  ;  November  8,  22,  and 
29  ;  and  December  13  and  20,  1878). 
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THE  ALLEGED  DANGEROUS  STRUC- 
TURES IN  THE  HAYMARKET. 

A  CASE  presenting  anotewortliy  instance 
of  the  very  unsatisfactorj-  working  of 
the  Dangerous  Structures  clauses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  has  recently  been 
brought  before  Mr.  Mansfield  at  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Police-court,  the  leading 
facts  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
BriLDlxG  News.  As  it  affects  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  both  the  owner  of  the 
building  and  ".adjoining  owners,"  no  less 
than  the  district  surveyor,  the  question  the 
magistrate  has  to  decide  is  particularlj^  im- 
portant. In  a  letter  addi'essed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  the  district  surveyor  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  to  Mr.  Tulliamy,  the 
superintending  architect  of  the  Board,  and 
which  was  published  iu  our  issue  of  the  12th, 
Mr.  Walker  refers  to  the  magistrate's  deci- 
sion as  one  that  will  place  district  surveyors 
in  a  very  awkward  dilemma  of  deciding 
whether  temporary  shoring  is  really  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  We  content  ourselves 
here  with  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  facts. 
No.  28,  Haymarkfct,  has  been  lately  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  being  rebuilt  for 
CivU  Service  Stores;  and  No.  1,  Ai-undel- 
place,  which  adjoins  in  the  rear,  and  which 
also  abuts  on  the  back  of  29,  HajTuarket, 
has  been  condemned  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
An  order  was  made  for  the  removal 
of  its  inmates,  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  building  to  be  taken  down,  together 
with  the  wall  belonging  to  No.  28.  During 
the  execution  of  this  order  an  arched  cham- 
ber was  discovered  on  the  ground-floor  of 
No.  1,  Amndel-place,  but  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Fagg,  the  owner  of  29,  Haymarket, 
which  was  found  to  be  so  ruinous  that  Mr. 
Walker  reported  upon  its  danger.  It  was 
alleged  that  Messrs.  Kiik  and  Randall,  the 
contractors  for  the  Civil  Service  Stores  of 
No.  28,  could  not  proceed  with  the  order  for 
demolition  of  the  portions  of  structure  above 
and  below  it  without  incurring  danger.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Walker  thereupon  advised 
Mr.  Eagg,  the  owner,  to  shore  up  this 
ruinous  chamber,  and,  in  accordance  ^rith 
the  surveyor's  suggestions,  two  needles  and 
shores  were  erected  to  support  the  arch.  A 
summons  was  issued  against  the  owner, 
and  the  case  came  before  Mr.  Mans- 
field on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  ■witnesses 
were  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fagg  to 
prove  that  the  structm'e  being  shored  up,  it 
was  now  safe,  and  although  Mr.  Walker 
adduced  evidence  to  the  contrary  and  de- 
clared that  the  said  stnictui'e  was  in  im- 
minent danger,  the  magistrate  iniled  that  it 
was  safe,  and  the  summons  was  dismissed. 
Such  is  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  published.  The  case  has  since  been  re- 
opened bj'  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  a  full  report  will  bo  found  in  our  issue 
of  to-day.  Pending  the  magistrate's  de- 
cision, which  ■s\t11  be  given  after  the  whole 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward,  it  would 
be  prematm-e  on  our  part  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  legal  beaiings  of  the  case, 
and  we  therefore  desii'e  simply  to  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  bare  facts  as  we  have 
gathered  them  from  a  personal  examination 
of  the  structure,  and  from  the  evidence  now 
before  us.  Whether  simply  shoring  a  build- 
ing can  make  it  "  legally  safe  "  isa  question 
■we  -viiil  not  now  dwell  upon,  and  we 
can  well  leave  that  issue  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  learned  magistrate  himself. 
The  vritnesses  called  last  Friday  on  behalf 


of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
their  sm'veyor  were  imanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  the  defective  and  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  party-wall  between  Nos.  28 
and  29,  and  of  the  arched  structure  that  has 
been  shored  up.  As  regards  the  partj'-wall, 
it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Walker  that  it  was 
defective  iu  construction,  and  loose  in 
composition ;  the  bricks  wore  gene- 
rally place  bricks,  and  were  not  built 
up  ■with  mortar  ;  but  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  about  this  wall  was,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Walker,  who  produced  sections 
of  the  defective  stj-uctures,  it  had  neither 
footings  nor  concrete,  was  built  on  a  sandy 
soil,  was  much  cracked,  and  was  bulged 
out  near  the  top.  Mr.  Forster  Hayward,  in 
his  e^vidence,  which  was  clearly  given,  cor- 
roborated generally  this  condition  of  the 
party-wall.  He  said  it  was  defective  in 
parts  ;  the  upper  part  of  wall  was  loose  and 
was  bulged  in  places.  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  confirmed  the  statement 
that  the  wall  was  buUt  on  sand,  the  upper 
part  was  minous,  and  the  end  cracked. 
With  respect  to  the  party-wall  between  28 
and  29,  wo  have  seen  many  worse  walls, 
both  in  materials  and  workmanship,  that 
have  been  allowed  to  stand,  though  the 
defects  pointed  out  iu  its  construction,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  certainly  render  it  fault}'  under 
the  provisions  of  the  schedule  of  the  Act. 
The  chief  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  in  the 
removal  of  the  horizontal  struts  which  now 
help  to  support  it  and  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  condemned  by  the  Court.  It  will  be 
necessai-y  also  to  remove  an  old  beam  that 
now  abuts  against  the  bulged  portion  of  the 
wall  in  question,  and  some  care  ■will  have  to 
be  exercised  in  these  operations.  The  now 
Civil  Sei'vice  Co-operative  Society,  about  to 
fill  up  the  intervening  space,  are  bound  to 
pro^ride  stable  and  efficient  walls  on  either 
side,  as  well  as  to  protect  themselves  from 
risk.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  adjoining 
o^ft-ner,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain 
the  existing  structures,  and  hence  has 
arisen  a  difficulty  which,  at  least,  taxes 
the  temper  and  equanimity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  arched  structui'c,  of  course,  was  made 
the  principal  object  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  to  it 
we  ■wish  more  particularly  to  dii^ect  attention. 
Mr.  Walker's  opinion  of  its  dangerous  con- 
dition was  supported  by  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr. 
Woodthorpe,Mr.  Verity,  and  other  ^^'itnesses 
called.  One  of  the  principal  points  was, 
whether,  if  the  angle  fire-place  which  now 
forms  a  mass  of  brickwork,  or  kind  of  but- 
tress to  the  arch,  was  removed  the  vaulted 
chamber  would  fall.  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr. 
Woodthorpe,  and  Mr.  Verity  all  agreed  that 
it  would.  It  would  be  impossible  without  a 
dra^sving  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  exact 
position  of  this  arched  structure,  which  forms 
the  crux  crificorinn  of  the  proceedings,  and 
which,  though  structurally  belonging  to 
No.  1,  Anmdel-place,  really  is  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  o\vner  of  29,  Haymarket.  We 
may  just  mention  that  the  chamber  or  vault 
is  about  8ft.  by  9ft.,  that  it  is  arched  over 
by  a  semichcular  half-brick  ring,  one  side  of 
which  abuts  against  a  defective  side  wall 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  party-wall 
between  the  two  properties.  A  mass  of  rough 
brickwork,  the  base  of  a  chimney  stack  which 
has  partly  been  demolished  under  the  magis- 
trate's order,  still  remains  on  the  ground 
of  the  biuldiug  owner,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
if  this  is  attempted  to  be  removed  the  arched 
chamber  which  is  partly  above  it  must  fall 
and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  men.  The 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  structure 
have  both  been  condemned  and  partly 
pulled  down,  the  intermediate  chamber  itself 
has  been  shored  up,  and  the  magistrate  de- 
cided the  other  day,  as  we  have  said,  that  it 
•naa  safe  because  it  has  been  secm-ed.  Evi- 
dence is  generally  of  so  conflicting  a  nature 
in  cases  of  this  kind  that  we  determined  to 
view  the  structure  ourselves.  We  found  that 


the  chamber  was  sti'utted  both  on  the  flank 
or  springing  of  arch  and  at  the  angle  ;  two 
uprights  and  needles  were  also  introduced 
to  carrj-  the  arch.  The  side  wall  from  which 
the  arch  springs  we  found  to  be  veiy  rotten, 
the  bond  broken  in  parts  and  defective,  a  ver- 
tical crack  appears  also  at  the  angle  between 
the  side  wall  and  outer  wall  of  chamber. 
We  examined  to  see  if  the  side  wall  of 
chamber  next  the  Civil  Ser^vice  Store  pre- 
mises. No.  28,  was  carried  do^mi  to  the  depth 
of  the  other  footings,  and  we  found  by  an 
examination  with  an  iion  bar  that  the 
walls  do  not  go  down.  The  remains  of 
angle  fireplace,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  spur  or  buttress  against  the  structure, 
is  very  loosely  built,  but  that  it  affords  a 
lateral  support  to  the  structure  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  We  further  believe,  that 
to  remove  this  mass  of  brickwork  would  be 
to  imperil  the  arched  stmcture,  which  ■un- 
doubtedly rests  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  walls 
had  gone  do^vn  independently,  the  taking 
away  of  the  brickwork  would  have  had 
merely  a  weakening  effect.  The  effect  of  the 
shoring  is  unquestionably  to  uphold  the  arched 
portion  of  the  chamber ;  the  needles  and 
struts  would,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  upper  portion  tcmijorarily,  but  the  lower 
portion  must  certainly  yield  if  the  buttress 
be  taken  away.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  contractors  of  No.  28  are  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  If  they  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work,  by  cutting  away  the 
old  chimney-breast,  a  portion  at  least  of 
Mr.  Faffg's  chamber  must  fall,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  safe  to  proceed  ■without  further 
shoring.  Oiu'  opinion  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  this  chamber  has  not  been  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  evidence  adduced 
last  Saturday,  the  principal  ■witness  being 
Mr.  Sewell,  who  stoutly  maintained  the 
security  of  the  structure.  That  gentle- 
man threw  some  light  upon  the  arched 
cliamber,  which  the  other  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  summonses  failed  to  do.  The 
section  produced  by  Mr.  Sewell — if  we  can 
rely  upon  it  as  being  drawn  to  a  proper 
scale — showed  a  very  different  proportioned 
chamber  to  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walker ; 
the  height  from  floor  to  arch  was  at  least 
3ft.  less  than  Mr.  Walker's  section  indicated, 
while  the  outer  brickwork  seemed  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  remains.  These  data  appear  certainly 
more  favour.able  to  the  stability  of  the  arch. 
Another  fact,  though  not  very  material,  was 
that  the  lower  por-tion  of  the  wall  supporting 
the  arch  was  9in.  thick,  instead  of  45in.,  as 
stated,  though  the  upper  portion  beneath 
the  arch  was  of  the  latter  thickness.  It  must 
be  remembered  the  strength  of  a  struc- 
ture is  that  of  its  weakest  part.  Mr. 
Sewell  hesitated  to  say  whether  the  arch 
would  stand  without  the  brickwork.  Mr. 
Grain,  in  his  cross-examination,  elicited  a 
remark,  however,  that  if  a  certain  thickness 
of  party-wall  at  this  part  was  left  no  danger 
would  ensue,  and  we  rather  think  a  strong 
jioint  iu  the  defence  turns  upon  the  mutual 
support  of  the  party- wall,  or  what  proportion 
of  it  belongs  rightfully  to  Mr.  Fagg.  An- 
other point  of  some  importance  was  the  actual 
position  of  the  chimney-stack  that  has  been 
partlj-  removed.  It  was  sought  to  be  sho^wn 
by  Mr.  Gi-een,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Fagg, 
that  the  chimney  rested  upon  the  arch,  and 
because  it  had  been  taken  doAm  so  much 
less  weight  rested  upon  the  arch.  No~«7,  the 
fact  seems  to  bo  that  the  chimney  did  not 
rest  upon  the  arch,  but  reaUy  acted  as  a 
buttress,  its  upper  portion  loading  the 
haunches,  and,  therefore,  steadying  the 
arch.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
if  the  arched  chamber  fell  it  would  endanger 
the  rest  of  the  structure  in  Amndel-place, 
and  to  this  extent  we  agree  ■with  Mr.  Sewell. 
It  is  not  our  object  hero  to  enter  into  the 
legal  questions  involved  in  this  rather  com- 
plicated case.    Clauses  69  to  73  of  tiie  Dan- 
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gerous  Structures  Act  appear  clear  enough, 
and  requii'e  a  survey  to  be  made  of  any 
dangerous  stmoture,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  surveyor  to  say  whether  the  structuie 
is  or  is  not  in  a  dangerous  state.  Much 
hangs  upon  the  word  "  dangerous,"  and 
after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  can 
only  be  certified  to  by  a  careful  and  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  building.  By  clause  7S 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  cause  to  be  shored 
up,  or  otherwise  seciu-ed,  such  dangerous 
structure,  and  "  to  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  owner  of  such  stmctui-e,  reqiuring  him 
forthwith  to  take  do'svn,  secure,  or  repair  the 
same,  as  the  case  rcquii'es."  The  next 
clause  also  empowers  the  magistrate,  in  case 
of  non-compliance,  to  order  the  structure  to 
be  taken  do-sra,  or  "  other^vise  seom-ed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor."  It  wiU 
thus  be  observed  that  considerable  discretion 
is  left  to  the  district  surveyor,  who  can,  and 
ought,  to  use  his  own  judgment  whether 
such  a  structure  can  be  safely  secured  other- 
wise than  by  taking  down.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  actual  condition  of  danger  of  the 
structure  rather  than  whether  the  law  has 
been  fairly  complied  with.  After  all,  the 
practical  issue  to  be  decided  is  whether  Mr. 
Fagg's  arched  chamber  is  reaUy  dangerous, 
or  can  be  temporaiily  secured  by  shores,  or 
otherwise  rendered  safe  during  the  rebuild  - 
of  the  adjoining  premises  ?  We  do  not 
express  an  opinion  as  regards  the  latter,  nor 
can  we  enter  into  other  questions  that  have 
been  raised,  namely,  whether  sufBcient  care 
has  been  exercised  in  the  pidling-down  of 
the  adjoining  building  ;  or  how  far  personal 
bias  has  interfered  with  the  due  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 


EXTEENAL    DECORATION— PAINTED 
OB  RELIEF. 

THE  application  of  colour  to  oirr  buildings 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  which  trouble  the  profession.  Of 
course  there  are  those  who,  having  no  settled 
theory  of  theii'  own  in  the  matter,  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  its  propriety,  and 
who  would  have  no  more  hesitation  in  deco- 
rating their  building  -svith  colour  than 
carvingor  anything  else  their  means  allowed. 
But  we  are  now  referring  to  others  who  have 
decided  principles  of  their  own,  and  who 
employ  colour  upon  recognised  rules.  Some 
time  since  we  referred  to  the  painted  deco- 
rations the  Reform  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  had 
undergone  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  R.A,  ;  we  now  notice  that  another 
club  house  in  the  same  street,  the  Athenaeimi , 
has  been  subjected  to  the  periodical  cleanmg 
and  repair,  that  its  rich  frieze  with  figiu-es  in 
bas  relief  has  been  coloured  in  the  back- 
ground a  bright  red,  while  the  spacesbetween 
the  balcony  cantilevers,  and  triglyphs  are 
painted  blue.  There  will  be  found  critics 
who  will  not  scruple  to  call  in  question, 
if  not  condemn,  this  treatment,  and  others 
who  win  justify  it.  Apart  from  the 
question  whether  colour-  really  adds»  to  the 
beauty  of  an  architectural  structure  such  as 
the  Parthenon,  we  have  to  consider  whether 
the  practice  of  accentuating  form  by  colour 
is  admissible.  Polychromatic  architecture 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  foreign  and 
English  art-critics.  Herr  Semper,  a  well- 
known  German  architect,  has  proved  that 
the  Greeks  carried  the  painting  of  their 
temples  to  a  perfection  that  the  remains 
hardly  enable  us  to  realise.  We  have  at 
least  clear  evidence,  from  actual  remains 
and  upon  the  authority  of  Herr  Semper, 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Owen  Jones,  and  others, 
that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit 
of  picking  out  the  members  and  orna- 
ments of  theii-  buildings.  So  far,  then, 
there  is  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  as 
that  of  painting  the  background  of  relieved 
figures  upon  the  external  frieze  of  the 
Athensemn,  the  only  doubt  remaining  being 
whether  in  this  particular  instance  the  pro- 


ceeding is  justified.  The  Athenaeum  club- 
house is  desigTied  in  the  Greek  astylar 
manner ;  the  style  may  be  called  Greco- 
ItaHan.  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  was  the  archi- 
tect. There  are  no  superposed  orders,  as 
we  find  at  the  Carlton  or  in  the 
United  Service  club-houses,  but  the  cor- 
nice is  made  the  dominant  crowning  member 
of  the  whole  biulduig.  In  the  Carlton,  and 
United  Service,  and  other  fa9ades  in  Pall 
Mall  the  ux^ijor  cornice  is  necessarily  pro- 
jiortioned  to  the  order  below  it  or  to  its 
own  ordinance,  and  is,  therefere,  dispropor- 
tioncd  to  the  elevation  as  a  whole  ;  but  at 
the  Athenaeum  the  cornice  is  proportioned 
to  the  cntu-e  height  of  the  front,  and,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  characteristic  featm-e  of  the 
building,  imparting  digmty  and  breadth  to 
the  whole  composition.  It  is  desirable  to 
bear  this  distinction  in  mind  before  passing 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  painted 
frieze  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  crown- 
ing corruce  itself.  In  this  case  the  bas- 
relief  breaks  up  pleasingly  the  deep-cast 
shadow  the  cornice  would  throw  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  colour  in  the  background  en- 
hances the  effect.  A  plain  frieze,  or  one  in 
which  the  figures  of  the  composition  were 
not  relieved  by  a  darker  backgi-oimd, 
would  be  clearly  heavy  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  interest  in  the  facade  would  be  lost 
to  a  great  extent.  We  consider  the  style  of 
the  AtheuEBum,  the  Travellers',  and^Reform 
Clubs  to  be  better  suited  for  colom'-decoration 
than  the  more  ornate  or  Palladian  species  of 
comijosition,  inasmuch  that  the  wall-surfaces 
are  plain  and  unbroken,  and  depend  more 
for  effect  upon  simple  projections,  the  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade  ;  while  in  the  last- 
named  kind  of  buildings  the  relief  is  full, 
ample  and  varied  by  the  use  of  orders  and 
the  eflfects  of  deep  shadows.  The  scvilptm'ed 
frieze  at  the  Athenaeum  Club-house  is  com- 
posed of  Greek  figures,  and  apparently 
represents  the  Panathenaic  procession.  Pro- 
bably the  original  frieze  of  this  subject  in 
the  Parthenon  was  relieved  by  a  coloured 
background,  as,  no  doubt,  were  also  the 
figures  in  the  tympanum,  the  lacunaria,  and 
other  of  the  recessed  parts  of  that  structm'e. 
These  recent  instances  lead  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  more  general  subject  of  colour- 
decoration,  or  rather  the  application  of 
colour-  to  our  biuldings.  There  are  evidently 
two  distinct  cases  to  consider :  the  first  is 
that  in  which  colour  is  applied  simply  as 
relief,  either  to  the  background  or  flat  sur- 
faces of  a  wall ;  and  the  second,  where 
colour  is  used  indiscriminately  to  exalt  the 
prominent  members  as  well,  and  in  fact  to 
heighten  the  architectural  effect  by  the  em- 
ployment of  colour  generally.  We  have 
evidence  the  ancient  Greeks  confined  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  former  mode  of  decora- 
tion, and  that  the  painted  gesso  tints  found 
upon  their  walls,  columns,  and  entablatm-es 
were  applied  primarily  to  lessen  the  glare 
the  sun  would  have  had  upon  the  white 
marble  itself,  and  to  add  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  certain  parts  by  bringing  them 
into  prominence  or  otherwise.  We  would 
here  merely  say  that  the  method  of  relief, 
or  the  tinting  of  portions  of  buildings,  is  one 
that  commends  itself  to  the  architect  in  large 
towns  rather  than  the  adoption  of  a  more 
costly,  complete,  or  pictorial  mode  of  colour 
decoration.  Architects  in  London  have  tried 
every  conceivable  kind  of  decoration,  coloured 
brick  and  trie,  inlays  of  various  lands,  with  the 
almost  inevitable  result  that  in  a  few  years 
the  buildings  wear  the  same  monotonous 
.and  begi-imed  appearance  as  if  they  had  been 
biult  of  one  material.  Any  one  passing 
thi-ough  Holbom,  Queen  Victoria-street,  or 
any  of  our  newly-made  or  altered  thorough- 
fares -will  at  once  see  that  all  attempts  to 
produce  contrast  by  the  use  of  materials  of 
different  colours  have  to  a  large  extent 
failed,  and  that  if  any  advantage  has  been 
obtained  it  is  in  the  use  of  red  brick  with 
stone  in  the  larger  surfaces  of  a  building. 


Stuccoedfrontsare  exposed  to  the  neutralising 
eff'ects  of  smoke  to  an  even  greater  degree,  but 
thefaeility  with  which  stucco  may  be  coloured 
suggests  the  value  of  toning  the  surfaces  by 
the  addition  of  colour  to  them.  The  Hotel 
Continental,  Regent  Street,  a  stuccoed 
building,  has  been  painted  in  this  manner, 
the  wall  surfaces  between  the  columns 
and  window-dressings  being  painted  a  sal- 
mon tint,  and  the  latter  features  a  blue 
or  French  grey.  The  effect  of  painting 
in  a  darker  tone  the  spaces  between 
pilasters  and  columnar  windows  and  door- 
ways is  to  call  attention  to  the  architectural 
lines  and  features,  and  however  dirty  the 
structure  becomes  in  time,  the  difference  of 
tint  stiU  remams.  The  monotonous  drab  of 
stucco,  such  as  th'3  present  colour  of  the 
AtheniEum  in  the  interfenestral  spaces,  ob- 
scures or  obliterates  all  the  lines  and  smaller 
b:-eaks  in  a  facade,  and  it  is  only  by  paint- 
ing of  a  lighter  colour  the  window-dressings 
that  any  contrast  can  be  made,  and  that  the 
drabby  tone  of  the  walls  is  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  appearance.  But 
the  employment  of  colour  has  generally 
been  of  a  more  positive  kind.  Instead 
of  being  used  merely  as  a  relief  to  surfaces 
and  sculptm-ed  detail,  it  has  been  usually 
applied  as  a  decorative  acoessoi-y  to  archi- 
tectural form.  The  modem  artist  has  made 
the  decoration  of  oirr  buildings  quite  a  dis- 
tinct art,  or  rather  we  may  say,  trade.  He 
takes  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  building  as 
the  legitimate  field  for  the  display  of  his 
taste.  His  object  is  not  to  relieve  the  sur- 
faces, and  to  pick  out  the  architecture,  so 
much  as  to  paint  them  in  accordance  with  a 
general  scheme  which  he  has  laid  down. 
Sometimes  he  is  controlled  by  considera- 
tions of  light,  the  wants  of  the  apartments, 
the  aspect  they  face ;  but  these  are  of  a 
rather  vague  and  indeterminate  character, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  examples  of 
polychrome  decoration  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  new  residences  at  the  West-end.  If 
our  polyohi-omists  are  to  work  upon  sound 
principles,  they  should  have  recourse  to 
good  models,  and  not  be  led  into  the  tempta- 
tion of  fancying  they  are  all  inspired  Giottos. 
Architectm-.al  colourists  have  been  broadly 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  "construc- 
tional" and  "  decorative."  With  the  former 
the  lines  and  features  of  a  building  receive 
the  principal  care,  and  this  scheme  of 
coloui-ing  has  been  the  guiding  principle  in 
all  ancient  works.  The  Egyptian  and 
Athenian  temples  were  eoloirred  upon  this 
system,  and,  without  prejudicing  the  other 
mode,  we  may  say  it  obeys  the  great  rule, 
without  which  all  attempts  at  decoration  are 
futOe  and  destructive,  namely,  that  form 
should  precede  colom-,  and  that  coloured 
decoration  should  be  subservient  to  architec- 
tirre.  The  decorative  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  btulding;  he 
considers  its  surfaces  the  fitting  vehicle  for 
his  colour  decorations,  and  treats  the  archi- 
tecture simply  as  the  framework,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  creations.  He  generally  deals 
mth  the  higher  subjects  of  painting.  These 
two  very  oj^posite  principles  of  conduct  are 
stOl  enforced  by  our  leading  polychromatists 
of  the  respective  schools.  In  many  cases 
both  these  sj-stcms  have  been  adopted  in  the 
same  building  ^^^th  something  like  a  com- 
plete failure  and  the  total  subjugation  of  all 
architecture.  Every  member  becomes  sub- 
dued by  overpowei-ing  colour ;  light  and 
shadow,  the  effect  of  mouldings,  breaks  and 
recesses,  are  completely  changed  or  neutral- 
ised by  hues  of  wrong  tone  and  depth,  and 
structural  integrity  is  destroyed.  Instances 
of  glaring  misapplication  of  coloiir  arc  to  be 
met  with  in  London  by  the  score,  and  a'.early 
exemplify  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some 
well-understood  rule  of  external  coloured 
decoration,  which  shall  either  define  and  re- 
inforce, or  simply  throw  up  and  relieve  the 
details  and  sculptm-ed  ornament  by  impart- 
ing colour  or  tone  to  the  retiring  surfaces. 
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THE  OLD  STONE  MILL  AT  I^WPOBT, 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

THERE  are  certain  classes  of  old  buildings 
whicli  still  pei-jilex  the  antiquary  and 
architect.  Such  are  the  circular  towers 
kno^Ti  as  Pictish  towers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, composed  chiefly  of  clay-slate  slabs, 
and  of  which  the  Burgh-Mousa  is  a  well- 
known  instance.  Not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Amenca  there  arc  to  be  found  pecu- 
liar structures  that  baffl-  the  investigations 
of  students.  Among  the  latter  is  the  "  Old 
Mid"  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  which 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Lea- 
mington Mill  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  New- 
port stnictm-c  is  of  rubble  stone,  circular  on 
plan,  about  ISft.  'Jin.  internal  diameter,  and 
about  25ft.  in  height,  resting  upon  a  circular 
arcade  of  eight  arches  of  rude  construction. 
Above  the  arcade  the  tower  is  pierced  by  a 
few  openings  of  iiTegular  disposition.  Of 
course  a  variety  of  conjectures  have  been 
formed  till  quite  a  literature  has  grown  round 
this  peculiar  structm-e.  One  writer  attempts 
to  prove  that  this  grey,  time-worn  tower 
is  Norman — a  ruined  baptistry  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  roving  followers  of 
Lief-Ericksen.  The  late  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hatfield,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute,  an 
acoumplished  architect,  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  "Old  Mill "  was  erected 
early  in  the  11  th  centm-y  by  the  Northmen, 
who  founded  the  Vinland  colony  :  and  others 
maintain  that  this  structure  was  erected  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ITth  century  byEnglish 
colonists  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  Indian 
com.  Mr.  George  C.  Mason,  jun.,  takes 
the  latter  view,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
paper,  contributed  to  the  cuiTent  part  of 
the  "Magazine  of  American  History, 
with  Notes  and  Queries,"  argues  from  the 
constructive  featiu-es  of  the  building  that 
it  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  ITth  cen- 
tirry.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Mason's  theory, 
it  dispels  rather  roughly  the  traditional 
chaiTu  of  antiquitj'  which  lias  been  thrown 
over  this  siugidar  structure  ;  it  taVes  it  out 
of  the  region  of  historical  speculation  and 
mysterj',  and  brings  it  down  to  so  recent  an 
age  that  the  interest  hitherto  attached  to  it 
is  considerably  diminished.  Let  us  here  try 
to  follow  Mr.  Mason's  account  of  the  "  Old 
Mill,"  which  is  illustrated  from  carefully- 
measured  drawings,  showing  the  position 
of  eveiy  stone.  Sketches  of  the  Leamington 
or  Chesterton  Mill  are  also  given  for  com- 
p.irison.  Mr.  Mason  says; — "This  survey 
was  made  in  October,  1878,  and  was  com- 
menced with  a  firm  belief  in  the  old  and 
pleasant  traditions  so  delightfully  presented 
by  Mr.  Hatfield.  But  with  .all  an  architect's 
veneration  for  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
and  a  natural  desire  to  assign  to  the  monu- 
ments of  oiu-  comitry  their  greatest  possible 
antiquity,  I  have  found  myself  confronted 
with  constructive  features  which  point  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  ITth  century  as  the 
time  when  the  structure  was  buUt,  and  to 
Governor  Benedict  Arnold  as  the  designer, 
as  well  as  owner  of  the  Old  Stone  Mill." 
There  are  but  two  available  dates — the 
colonisation  of  Vinland,  and  the  English 
settlement  on  Aquidneck.  Mr.  Mason  says 
that  all  theories  which  regard  the  edifice  as 
ha'i'ing  been  once  a  Norman  baptistry  are 
based  upon  the  supposition  of  certain  changes 
having  been  made  at  various  times  in  its 
interior,  and  ho  endeavours  to  show  that  it 
would  have  been  difficidt  to  have  efiected 
such  changes,  even  if  they  were  not  practi- 
cally inipossiblc.  Some  have  thought  it  was 
erected  for  a  wiudm  ill,  though  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  that  contradict  such  an  idea. 
Mr.  Mason  then  describes  in  detail  the 
fireplace  and  the  windows,  the  two  features 
that  have  been  considered  alterations  to  the 
original  stracture,  or  recent  additions  made 
by  English  colonists.  The  first-floor  has 
also  been   claimed  as  an  addition,   but  no 


allusion  has  been  made  to  a  second-floor  and 
staircase,  of  which  clear  evidences  exist. 
First,  refcri'in?  to  the  fireplace,  Mr.  Mason 
describes  it  as  being  direo'lj-  over  one  of  the 
piers,  carefully  woikel  with  closely-fitted 
stones  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
inteiior.  The  hearth  is  a  flat  slab  of  slate, 
6in.  thick,  built  under  the  splayed  jambs 
several  inches  at  each  end ;  the  opening  has 
a  segmental  arch,  and  has  a  flat  roof  one 
foot  above  the  crown,  composed  of  flat  slate 
stones  laid  vertically  with  the  axis  of  wall, 
at  each  end  of  which  is  a  flue,  5in.  by  Sin., 
one  of  them,  the  north  flue,  being  nearly 
vertical,  while  the  other  is  curved  to  the 
south.  Both  flues  open  out  on  the  face  of 
wall  below  the  top.  The  north  flue  shows 
no  pargetting,  but  the  south  is  stUl  perfectly 
parged,  the  mortar  being  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers.  The 
author  contends  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  inserted  such  a  fire- 
place in  the  old  structure,  to  have 
adjusted  the  back,  jambs  and  roof 
with  such  nicety  \vithout  visible  dis- 
turbance of  the  old  -walls,  and  that 
if  it  had  been  done  the  artificers  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  one  instead  of  two  flues. 
The  windows  are  placed  irregularly,  without 
regard  to  the  intercolumniation,  but  all 
other  features  are  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  the  piers  themselves  are  set  out  on  the 
true  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
illustrations  show  splayed  reveals  on  both 
sides  to  the  windows,  -with  a  square  jamb  of 
4in.  in  the  centre.  The  sills  are  of  two  flat 
stones  laid  4in.  apart,  cut  to  the  jambs  ;  the 
edges  of  sills  are  square  cut  towards  the 
centre,  and  terminate  in  mortises  4in.  square 
sunk  in  the  j.ambs,  evidently  to  receive  the 
wooden  sill.  The  heads  have  lintels  similarly 
made.  Mr.  Mason  thinks  it  vei-y  improbable 
that  these  could  have  been  changes,  from  the 
clean,  smooth  appearance  of  the  mortises. 
Speaking  of  the  floors,  the  author  believes, 
from  the  mortises  cut  in  the  walls  over  the 
piers,  that  there  were  two  parallel  beams 
each  way,  the  pair'  crossing ;  and  no  doubt 
the  circular  plan  would  suggest  this  mode 
of  construction.  The  mortises  are  still 
plastered,  and  indicate  beams  lOin.  square. 
Above  these  other  beams  were  laid,  and  over 
them  heavy  planking,  which  would  bring  the 
level  of  floor  up  to  that  of  hearth.  The 
second-floor  was  can-ied  apparently  at  a 
height  of  about  20ft.  above  the  ground-level 
where  a  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  wall 
occurs,  and  the  traces  of  a  staircase  are  to 
found  on  one  side.  A  running  mortise.  Gin. 
deep  and  6in.  high,  exists  along  the  top  of 
the  offset,  and  this,  no  doubt,  received  the 
timbers,  which  were  framed  similarly  to 
those  below.  Mr.  Mason  observes  with  a 
show  of  reason  that  these  constractive 
features  seem  to  prove  that  the  ruined  tower 
on  RhoJe  Island  was  not  a  baptistrj',  but 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  English  colonists. 

The  author  next  compares  the  "  Old  Mill  " 
with  the  well-known  Leamington  Mill  in 
this  country,  said  to  be  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  1G.32.  For  an  illustration  of  this 
stnictiu-e  wo  may  refer  om"  readers  to 
Knight's  "  Old  England,"  and  we  may  add 
the  Architectural  Association,  when  they 
visited  Warwickshire  in  1877,  inspected  this 
unique  and  very  analogous  example.  Mr. 
Hatfield  rejects  the  theory  that  the  Leaming- 
ton Mill  furaished  the  mo/(/for  the  Newport 
structure,  and  for  certain  reasons.  The 
Ne^^•port  one  has  eight  .arches  with  round 
piers,  the  latter  beingplaccd  upon  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  projecting  from 
face  of  wall ;  whUc  the  Leamington  Mill  has 
butsix  arches  with  square  piers  placed  directly 
under  the  (axis  ?)  wall  of  the  superstructure. 
The  Leamington  ^Mill  is  buQt  of  cut  stone, 
that  at  Newport  of  random  rubble  ;  but.  as 
tho  author  observes,  these  differences  in  exe- 
cution can  be  readily  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  Warwickshire  mUl  was 
built  of   materials   skilfully   worked   under 


the  eye  of  a  skilled  architect,  while  the  one 
at  Rhode  Island  had  to  bo  built  with  appli- 
ances athandinadcstitute colony.  Asregards 
to  the  projection  of  the  piers  beyond  the 
face  of  wall  at  the  Newport  structure,  we 
do  not  see  any  considerable  point  of  differ- 
ence, or  one  that  makes  it  improbable  the 
Leamington  model  was  followed.  The  arcade 
in  the  last  case  entirely  projects  beyond  the 
upper  wall,  and  is  marked  by  a  moulded 
string-course.  Mr.  Mason  asks  why  should 
the  colonists  adopt  the  Leamington  null  as 
a  model  ?  We  give  his  answer.  "  The 
Leamington  mill  was  erected  in  1632. 
Governor  Benedict  Arnold  was  at  that  time 
in  EngLaud,  and  resided  in  Warwickshu'e, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  mill.  He  men- 
tions in  his  will  a  farm  called  his  Leaming- 
ton farm.  In  1663  Rhode  Island  colonists 
built  theii'  first  T\Tndmi11,  as  we  gather  from 
Peter  Easton's  Diary,  and  on  August  28, 1675, 
he  notes,  in  same  diary :  '  On  Saturday  night, 
40  years  after  the  great  stoi-m  of  1635,  came 
much  the  like  storm,  blew  down  our  wind- 
mill and  did  much  harm.'  "  This  mill  was  of 
wood.  Governor  Arnold  made  his  wiU 
December  20th,  1677,  two  years  and  four 
months  after  the  gale.  "  During  that  time," 
it  is  suggested,  ' '  he  may  have  erected  a 
second  and  more  enduring  structure  of 
stone,  keeping  in  mind  the  model  which  he 
had  seen  at  Leamington.  He  may  have 
wished  to  provide  a  place  of  safe  retre.at 
against  his  Indian  foes,  to  whom  he  was  ob- 
noxious," and  he  seems  to  have  not  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  -with  the  colonists. 
The  author  thus  establishes,  upon  almost 
irrefutable  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind, 
the  modern  origin  of  the  Old  Mill.  He  has 
analysed  the  mortar  taken  from  it  and  other 
structures  of  the  period,  which  was  found  to 
be  of  shell-lime,  sand,  and  gravel,  with 
poimded  slate  ;  and  from  the  solidity  of  the 
construction  of  Governor  Ai-Eold"s  house 
additional  weight  in  favour  of  the  co'onial 
origin  of  the  stnicture  is  afforded.  The 
early  colonists  also  buUt  their  houses  with 
rough  stone,  and  plastered  them  -with  stucco. 
Mr.  Mason  refers  to  the  disposition  of  the 
eight  piers  on  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  thinks  this  featiu-e  to  have 
been  the  result  of  deliberate  thought  and 
careful  measurement.  The  true  north  bi- 
sects one  of  the  piers,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
query  whether  the  builders  calculated  the 
variation  of  the  needle  to  discover  it  or  not. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

EUGENE  EMANUEL  TIOLLET-LE- 
DUC,  the  eminent  architect  and 
archaeologist,  died  on  the  18th  inst.  of 
apoplexy  at  Lausanne.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1814,  and  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  architectural  study  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  without,  however,  distin- 
guishing himself  (except  as  a  draughtsman), 
in  a  school  -nath  the  principles  of  whose 
teaching  ho  had  little  sj-mpathy.  Starting 
at  an  early  age  on  his  travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris  at  a 
time  when,  through  the  labours  of  Monsieur 
Yitet,  a  special  interest  was  being  taken  in 
the  preseiwation  of  the  ancient  historical 
monuments  of  France.  When  the  "Com- 
mission des  Monuments  Historiques "  was 
formed  M.  Viollet  le  Due  became  one  of  its 
chief  advisers,  and  in  1840  was  intrusted 
■with  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Vczelay,  on  which  he  pubHshed  a  "  mono- 
graphic "  in  1873.  Later  on,  in  1845,  he  was 
associated  with  M.  Lassus  in  the  restoriition 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  and  designed  the 
"  flecho  "  and  "  sacristie,"  the  latter,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  of  his  origin.al  works. 
The  Sainte  Chapelle  (-with  M.  Duban),  the 
cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Sens,  and  Laon,  the 
.\bbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  ehmch  at  A'erdun 
and  St.  Saturain  at  Toulouse,  the  fortifica- 
tions   of    Carcassonne   and  the  Chateau  of 
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Pierrefonds,  were  all  subsequently  restored 
by  him,  the  most  interesting:  of  these,  per- 
haps, being  the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  the 
rpstoration  of  -n-hich  was  commenced  in  1859. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  late  emperor 
to  restore  the  Chateau  of  Coucy,  but  the 
proximity  of  Piei'refonds  to  Compiegne,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Imperial  family,  led  to 
its  selection,  and  amongst  the  ciix-le  of  guests 
invited  each  year  successively  to  Compiegne 
the  name  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  invariably 
figured.  In  1863  he  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  at  the  Ecole  des  Bcaius 
Ai-ts,  and  was  himself  apfioiuted  Pr  ofessor 
of  Construction.  The  students,  however, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  lectures  ;  but  many  of 
the  reforms  which  he  proposed  were  carried 
out,  to  the  advantage  of  the  school.  The 
radical  changes  which  he  desired  to  make  in 
a  school,  the  traditional  teaching  of  which 
had  lasted  some  200  years,  made  him  espe- 
cially objectionable  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  he  was  never  elected 
into  their  body,  though  SI.  Abadie,  holding 
the  same  principles,  and  who  has  of  late 
years  succeeded  to  many  of  the  posts  re- 
signed by  M.  Lo  Due,  was  elected  three 
years  ago.  It  was,  however,  as  a  writer  on 
architectm-al  history  that  M.  VioUet-le-Duc 
acquired  his  chief  fame  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  France.  In  ISo-i  he  commenced  his 
"  Dictiomiaire  Eaisonne  de  I'Architecture 
Francaise  du  XI""-'  au  XVI""^  Siecle."  It 
was  intended  at  fii'st  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
volumes,  but  the  success  of  the  first  issue, 
even  among  the  students  of  the  Ecole,  was 
so  great  that  he  was  induced  to  enlarge  its 
sphere,  and  to  extend  its  publication  to  ten 
volumes,  lasting  over  a  period  of  14  years. 
Encouraged  by  its  success,  in  1858  M. 
Lo  Due  commenced  his  work  on  the 
"  MobUier  Franeais  de  I'EiJoque  Carlo vin- 
gienno  a  la  Eenaissance."  This  also  was 
to  have  consisted  of  two  volumes,  as 
stated  in  the  preface.  It  was  increased  to 
sis,  the  subdivisions  being — Vol.  I.  MobiUer 
Tentures  ;  II.  TJstensiles  outils  instruments  ; 
III.  Orfevrie ;  IV.  Hubits  vetements  ;  V. 
Armes  equipments;  VI.  Bijoux — the  last 
volume  extant  some  three  years  ago  only. 
In  1854  he  published  his  work  on  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages— a 
portion  of  which  had  been  embodied  in  his 
"  Dictionnaii-e,"  and  it  was  in  this  work  that 
he  displayed  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
militaiy  tactics  of  all  ages,  and  which  pro- 
bably contributed  in  no  slight  measure  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  late  Emperor,  for 
whom  the  study  possessed  great  fascination. 
The  pamphlets  on  "  The  Chateaux  of  Coucy 
and  Pierrefonds"  was  published  in  1857. 
In  ISGO  M.  Le  Due  commenced  what  may  be 
looked  upon  in  some  respects  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  works,  "  Les  Entretiens  sur 
I'Ai-chitectm-e,"  a  course  of  lectures  which 
ho  had  prepared  to  deliver  to  students, 
but  which  the  opposition  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  the  professors 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  prevented 
his  so  doing.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  suggestive  coiu-se  of 
reasoning  for  architectm-al  students  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  this  work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Bucknall.  It  seems  to 
impart  new  life  to  the  dead  bones  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  art,  and  places  them 
on  a  new  footing.  Just  as  in  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  Eaisonne,"  the  principles  on 
which  Pointed  Architectiu-e  was  developed 
are  set  forth;  so  in  the  "Entretiens" 
similar  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomaus,  and  the  Byzantine 
school.  _M.  Viollet-le-Duc  seems  "to  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  successive  ao-cs, 
and  iu  each  to  suggest  a  new  course  of 
design.  It  is  possible  in  some  cases  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  subseqiient 
ages  may  have  led  him  to  give  more  credit 
to  the  architects  of  Greece  and  Eome  than 


they  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  ;  but  in  a  work 
which  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  dry 
record  of  archaeological  history,  a  classifica- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  their  several  parts,  but  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  students,  to  lead  them  to 
reason  on  the  princix^les  on  which  ancient 
buildings  were  designed,  so  as  to  apply 
these  principles  to  their  own  designs, 
whether  made  for  the  pm-poses  of  study  or 
for  execution,  this  work  is  invaluable.  In 
some  of  his  later  works  M.  le  Due  seems  to 
have  kept  this  same  object  in  view,  and  in 
the  architectural  novel,  "How  to  Biuld  a 
House,"  published  in  1873,  ("L'Histoircd'un 
Maison  "),  "  Les  Annales  d'lmc  Forteresse  " 
(1874),  "L'Histoire  de  I'Habitation  humaiue 
depuis  les  Temps  prehistoriques  jusqu'a  nos 
Jom-s "  (1874),  "  L'Architectme  Eusse " 
(1876),  and  his  last  work,  "  Histoire  d'lm 
Hotel  de  ViUe  et  d'une  Cathedrale,"  the 
same  principles  are  observed,  and  new  life 
and  interest  are  imparted  and  awakened  in 
the  buildings  of  bygone  ages. 

We  have  before  commented  on  M.  Le 
Due's  real  knowledge  of  mUitary  tactics.  In 
1870-71,  during  the  war,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  Engineei-s,  and  assisted  materially 
in  the  protection  of  Paris  during  the  siege. 
He  had,  it  is  said,  long  before  projected 
schemes  of  fortification  for  Paris,  which 
would,  if  they  had  been  adopted,  have  ren- 
dered the  investment  of  Paris  impossible.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  before  the  Prussians  were 
able  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  their  earth- 
works, he  took  notes  of  the  same  and  pub- 
lished them  in  a  work  entitled,  "Memoirs 
sur  la  Defense  de  Paris." 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic  his 
love  of  change  and  variety  seems  to  have 
plvmged  him  into  the  chaos  of  pohtical  life  ; 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Paris  Munici- 
pality in  1875,  resigned  his  post  as  Inspecteur 
Eeclesiastique  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
and,  ^vith  the  exception  of  the  few  works  we 
have  enumerated,  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
his  architectural  career.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honom-,  and  the 
only  architect  honorary  member  of  our 
Eoyal  Academy. 


The  Times  Paris  correspondent  writes — The 
distinguished  architect  and  art  critic,  M.  Eugene 
Emanuel  Viollet-le-Due,  died  of  apoplexy,  at  his 
smnmer  retreat  at  Lausanne,  last  night.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1814,  studied  under  Leelerc, 
and  early  showed  a  bent  for  Gothic  architecture. 
After  familiarising  liimself  with  the  remains  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  art  in  Eome,  Sicily,  and 
Southern  France,  he  was  intrusted  in  1840,  by 
the  Historical  Momunent  Commission,  with  the 
restoration  of  Vezelay  Abbey.  In  1845  he  .shared 
vrith  Lassus  in  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  sacristy.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  architect  of  St.  Denis, 
and  iu  the  following  years  he  restored  the  fortiii- 
cations  of  Carcassonne,  Amiens  Cathedral,  and 
Sens.  Appointed  in  1853  one  of  the  three 
ecclesiastical  inspectors,  he  superintended  the 
restoration  of  Chalons  church,  Laon  Cathedral, 
and  the  Castle  of  Pierrefonds.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  professor  of  art-history  at  the  School 
of  Fine  *Vrts.  His  literary  works,  all  bearing  on 
architectm-e,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  His 
"  Dictionnaire  Eaisonne  de  I'Architecture 
Francaise  du  lie  au  16e  Siecle"  obtained  two 
prizes  from  the  Institute.  His  admiration  of 
mediceval  structures  permeates  all  his  writings. 
In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  Paris  Munici- 
pality, when  his  Eepublicau  professions  exposed 
biTTi  to  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  Bonapartists, 
who  twitted  liini  with  the  patronage  extended 
to  him  by  the  Emperor.  Not  long  ago  he  had 
to  protest  against  the  Eadieal  bigotry  which 
refused  to  allow  a  statue  of  Charlemagne  to  be 
even  temporarily  erected,  beeaiise  Charlemagne 
was  a  Sovereign.  His  death  is  an  irreparable 
loss  to  French  art.  His  brother  Alexander  was 
a  landscape  painter,  and  another  member  of  the 
family  was  a  painter  in  water-coloiu-s. 

The  Paris  coiTcspondent  of  the  Guardian 
writes: — Another  well-knowu  name  which  has 
disappeared  is  that  of  M.  VioUet-de-Duc,  author, 
besides  many  other  other  works,  of  the  celebrated 


*  Dictionnaire raisonne  del' Architecture"  in  some 
twenty  volumes,  and  the  most  complete  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  probably  which  exists.  He  has 
been  the  restorer,  and  generally  with  acknow- 
ledged success,  of  more  churches  and  public 
buildings  than  any  other  man  in  France  ;  and,  in 
point  of  their  importance,  than  perhaps  all  other 
architects  put  together.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  Sainte  Chajielle  and  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  that  now  in  progress  at 
Laon,  the  church  of  Semin,  at  Toulouse,  and  the 
Chateau  de  Pierrefonds, near  Compiegne, andmany 
others.  M.  Le  Due  was  bom  in  181 1.  Early  in 
the  Empire  he  was  made  Inspector- General  of 
diocesan  edifices  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander in  the  Legion  of  Honovir.  Unfortunately, 
the  end  of  his  career  has  scarcely  been  so  credit- 
able to  him  as  the  beginning.  Although  loaded 
with  favoiu-s  by  the  Empire,  and  almost  the 
spoilt  child  of  Imperial  patronage,  he  suddenly 
threw  himself  into  violent,  not  to  say  tmgrateful, 
opposition,  became  a  declared  Eadieal,  and  died 
one  of  the  most  Eadieal  members  of  the  Eadieal 
Town  Council  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Lausanne  of 
a  fit  of  apoplexy, ]and  is  to  be  buried  there  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  will,  which  directs  that 
he  is  to  he  interred  wherever  his  death  might 
take  place. 

The  Echo  says  : — The  great  French  archi- 
tect, M.  VioUet-le-Duc,  who  died  in  his  Swiss 
home  at  Lausanne  last  week,  was  a  standing 
astonishment  to  the  French  clergy.  Probably  no 
other  man  amongst  his  contemporaries  had  so 
profound  an  acquaintance  with  Mediieval  art,  or 
such  an  impassioned  feeling  for  it.  This  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  in  his  scholarly  writings,  but  in 
his  magnificent  restorations  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  of  Amiens,  and  also  of 
that  most  marvellous  piece  of  work,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  behind  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He 
was  equally  at  home  iu  his  knowledge  and 
appreciative  treatment  of  the  castles  of  the  old 
French  aristocracy,  as  he  has  shown  at  Pierre- 
font  and  at  Eu.  Nevertheless,  M.  VioUet-le- 
Duc  was  one  of  the  most  decided  of  French  anti- 
clericals,  and  iu  his  later  years  au  advanced  Ee- 
pubHcan.  During  the  Napoleonic  Empire  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  poUtics,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  from  his  acceptance  of  a  Com- 
mandership  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the 
Emperor's  hands,  and  his  participation  in  the 
amusements  of  the  Imperial  Coiurt  at  Compiegne, 
that  he  must  have  quieted  his  conscience  with  the 
casuistic  axiom  that  he  was  an  artist  first  and  a 
Eepublican  afterwards.  Hence,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  and  his  fervid  annoimcement  of  Ee- 
publican convictions,  the  great  architect  naturally 
found  himself  iu  much  the  same  position  as  his 
coUaboraterff  in  the  XlXnu;  Stick,  M.  Edmond 
About.  Dean  Close,  if  we  mistake  not,  once 
wrote  a  pamphlet  which  was  veiy  popular  with 
certain  Evangelicals,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
thesis  that  the  restoration  of  churches  is  invari- 
ably a  first  step  towards  Popery.  The  experience 
of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Contiaental 
church-restorers  would  seem  to  convey  the  very 
opposite  moral.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
employed  him,  and  observed  his  zeal  in  his  work, 
and  Ms  scruptilous  piety  (in  an  architectm-al 
tense) ,  probably  thought  him  a  living  instance  of 
the  adage,  "The  nearer  the  church  the  fm-ther 
from  God."  It  is  worth  observiug  that  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  in  EngUsh  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  a  Quaker. 


STONE   AND   CONCEETE. 

THE  architect,  in  the  choice  of  a  building- 
stone,  has  imdoubted  difficulties  to  en- 
counter ;  he  has  to  choose  between  a  stone 
which  is  known  to  resist  the  chemical  agencies 
of  the  atmosphere  and  one  that  -nTll  hardly  stand 
the  first  winter  of  exposm-e.  If  the  building  is 
in  a  large  smoky  town  another  element  of 
destruction  enters ;  he  has  to  consider  the  dis- 
integrating effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime  ho  has 
selected,  Portland  stone  or  other  limestone. 
The  architect  cannot  afford  the  time  to  select  his 
own  stone,  even  if  he  were  quite  qualified  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  consequently  left  to  the  contractor 
or  his  foreman .  Ve  need  not  obseive  what  the 
result  of  these  ch-cmnstances  has  been.  Nearly 
aU  our  important  stone  buildings  in  London 
exliibit  signs  of  a  .speedy  decay,  or  of  such  a 
general  obhteration  of  detail  that  their  interest 
arclutecturally  cannot  outlast  the  present  cen- 
tury.    We   cannot  wonder    that  the  architect 
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turns  his  attention  to  artificial  fabrications, 
such  as  bricks  and  tiles,  concrete  and  terra-cotta 
The  whole  geological  series  of  rocks  appear  to 
succumb  to  the  disintegrating  atmospheres  of  our 
large  towns.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
XiOndon  in  theii*  stone  buildings  afford  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  unsuitablity  of  some  limestones  to 
resist  smoke  and  damp  in  combination — two  of 
the  most  active  agents  of  destruction.  Mr.  H 
Reid,  in  his  new  work  on  "  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Concrete,"  noticed  by  us  recently,  thus 
speaks  of  the  scarcity  of  good  Portland  stone, 
and  the  great  blunder  in  xising  an  improper 
stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament :  ' '  The 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  this  important 
national  building  is  a  magnesian  limestone  from 
Bolsover  in  Derby. shire.  The  best  varieties  of  this 
formation  are  those  which  in  the  chemical  analy.sis 
represent  nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia.  When  in  that 
state  it  is  highly  crystalline  in  character,  and 
exhibits  externally  all  the  qualities  of  a  durable 
stone.  .  .  .  The  stone  selected  after  much 
deliberate  inquiry  and  examination  was  of  the 
following  analysis: — 


Carbonate  of  lime   . . 

..    oM 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

..    40-2 

Silica             

..      30 

Iron  and  alumina   . . 

..    1-s 

Water  and  loss 

..      3  3 

lOO-O 

In  a  short  time,  however,  unmistakable  proof 
was  given  that  the  stone  so  carefully  selected 
was  unsuitable  for  building  in  a  London  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  the  generation  who  witnessed 
the  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
also  have  practical  evidence  of  their  premature 
decay.  There  were  numerous  specifics  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  a  great  nimiber,  no 
doubt,  of  wonderful  nostrums  forthcoming  to 
preserve,  if  not  regenerate,  the  crumbling  stone. 
All,  however,  proved  futile,  and  the  building  in 
its  most  ornate  parts  still  exhibits  rapid  and  un- 
controllable decay,  rendering  it  dangerous  for 
those  requiring  to  pass  to  and  fro  along  its  ex- 
ternal fronts  or  internal  quadrangle."  Mr.  Eeid 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  error  was  doubtless  due  to  a 
*'  reliance  on  the  condition  of  those  buildinsrs 
standing  in  the  locality  of  the  quarry  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  pure  Derbyshire  atmo.sphere." 
Even  the  west  side  of  St.  "Paul's  cathedral  ex- 
hibits a  considerable  exfoliation  of  surface,  or  a 
film-like  coating  may  be  observed  to  have  de- 
tached itself  in  parts  of  the  facade.  English 
gi-anites,  too,  are  not  proof  against  the  destructive 
action  of  the  acid-laden  atmosphere  of  our  towns. 
London  and  Waterloo  bridges,  one  built  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  other  of  Conush  granite,  appear  to 
resist  any  suspicion  of  having  been  built  of 
perishable  material.  But  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  dis- 
integi-ating  effects  of  a  London  atmosphere  even 
upon  these  materials.  Mr.  Eeid  observes  that 
examination  will  prove  that  in  point  of  dura- 
bility the  Scotch  exceeds  in  value  the  Cornish. 
In  both  the  structures  we  have  named  the 
granite  is  found  to  be  either  honeycombed  in 
parts  or  much  disintegrated,  producing  a 
rough  and  imeven  surface.  Other  instances 
may  be  mentioned  to  prove  that  granite  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  chemical  or  solvent  action  of 
our  atmosphere,  or  that  at  least  one  of  its  in- 
gredients is  susceptible  to  decay. 

The  advantage  of  using  concrete  is  that  we 
Lave  undoubted  knowledge  of  its  durability 
under  conditions  of  the  most  trying  nature. 
We  can  select  our  own  ingredients  or  aggre- 
gates and  cementing  agents,  and  by  careful 
amalgamation  obtain,  a  compound  that  can 
resist  all  ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical 
agencies,  the  only  objection  to  its  employment 
being  the  rather  sentimental  one  of  using 
a  material  wliieh  has  not  the  sanction  of  tradi- 
tion in  its  favour,  and  wliich  does  not  afford  the 
means  for  sculptural  embellishment  that  stone 
does.  It  has  not  occurred  to  many  that  both 
materials  might  be  employed  in  juxtaposition  for 
decorative  purposes.  We  might  face  or  build 
our  walls  with  concrete  or  beton,  and  still  use 
the  most  durable  stones  for  architcctiu'al  dres- 
sings and  ornamentation.  Concrete  or  stuccoed 
surfaces  would  admit  of  varioiLs  kinds  of  decora- 
tive finish,  and  combine  admirably  mth  any 
other  material  known  to  the  builder!  Our  finely- 
cut  mouldings  might  still  be  left  to  the  stone- 
mason, our  sculptural  embellishments  to  the 
carver,  and  we  might  reallv  erect  grand  monu- 


mental and  artistic  buildings  that  for  durability 
and  beauty  woidd  vie  with,  if  not  surpass,  any 
of  the  historic  structures  upon  which  we  have  so 
long  set  our  faith,  and  which  architects  still 
regard  with  well-founded  veneration. 


TEWEESBimr  ABBEY. 

THE  restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  is  now 
so  far  completed  that  an  octave  of  services 
in  connexion  -with  its  reopening  commenced  on 
Tuesday.  A  proposal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
edifice  was  brought  before  the  public  nearly  20 
years  ago,  and  in  18  03  a  thorough  restoration  of 
the  whole  fabric  was  determined  on.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  late  Sir  GUbert  Scott  was 
instracted  to  examine  the  building,  and  from 
his  report  to  a  meeting  held  in  August,  180-1,  it 
appeared  that  the  contemplated  work,  to  be  done 
effectively,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  from 
£8,000  to  £10,000,  and  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
preserve  the  building  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  in  as  complete  a 
form  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  cireiunstances 
would  allow.  Subscription  lists  were  at  onee 
opened,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  pre- 
liminary work,  nothing  was  done  until  187o. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  holding  the 
services  of  the  church  in  a  portion  of  the  nave, 
and  the  choir  portion  of  the  building  was  handed 
over  to  the  contractor.  In  the  autumn  of  1877 
the  choir  portion  was  again  reopened  for  ser- 
vice, and  the  restoration  of  the  nave  proceeded 
with.  This  lias  now  been  completed.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  is  a  little 
more  than  £0,000,  and  nearly  £7,000  morels 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  restoration  in 
accordance  with  Sir  Gibert  Scott's  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  completed  is  paid  for,  and 
there  is  a  small  balance  in  hand.  Of  the  total 
sum  raised,  about  £.5,500  was  raised  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  over  £2,000  of  that  amount  in 
Tewkesbury ;  the  county  of  Worcester,  on  the 
border  of  which  Tewkesbury  is  situated,  sub- 
scribed about  £2,000  ;  and  the  remainder  was 
subscribed  in  London  and  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  is  built  mainly  in  two 
styles  of  architecture — Norman,  of  a  very  plain 
type,  and  a  beautitid  variety  of  Middle  Decorated. 
Architecturally,  according  to  the  Tiiius,  it  is  one 
of  three  sister  churches  in  the  same  district,  all 
of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
were  designed  by  the  same  arcliitect  and  on  the 
same  leading  idea,  and  all,  while  rescmblin^ 
each  other,  differing  from  any  other  Norman 
churches.  The  three  churches  are  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  Pershore 
Church.  The  points  of  resemblance  are  these  : 
— (1)  That  the  plan  is  much  the  same  apparently 
in  all ;  (2)  that  in  all  the  pillars  are  vast  and 
round ;  and  (3)  that  in  each  the  design  of  the 
nave  and  choir  differs  in  this,  that,  whereas  the 
nave  has  lofty  pillars,  arcades,  and  aisles,  in  the 
choir  there  are  two  arcades  and  aisles,  one  above 
the  other  ;  so  that,  while  on  the  western  side  of 
the  transepts  a  lofty  arch  opens  into  the  aisle  of 
the  nave,  on  the  eastern  side  two  arches  of  low 
proportion  open  severally  into  the  lower  and 
upper  aisles  of  the  choir.  The  church  is  cruci- 
form, taking  in  its  groimd  plan  the  form  of  the 
Latin  Cross.  It  consists  of  a  long  nave  with 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  choir 
with  ambulatory,  terminated  at  its  eastern  end 
in  a  sexagonal  form,  with  tliree  chantry  chapels 
or  oratories  on  the  south  side  and  two  on  the 
north.  Against  the  eastern  side  of  the  south 
transept  is  a  small  apsidal  chapel,  and  in  a  cor- 
responding position  against  the  north  transept  is 
a  13th  century  chapel,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  chapter-hou.se.  The  two  principal  features 
of  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  are  the  tower  and  a 
va,st  recessed  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  tower,  which  is  in  the  centre,  is  not  unlike 
in  aspect  that  at  St.  Alban's,  the  latter,  however, 
being  of  Roman  brick,  while  that  at  Tewkes- 
bury is  of  stone.  It  has  a  plain  base,  on  each 
side  of  which  two  windows  are  introduced,  with 
an  ornamented  superstructure  graduated  in  three 
stages,  above  which  is  an  embattled  parapet, 
with  lofty  clustered  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The 
tower  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
which  is  recorded  to  have  fallen  in  1559,  and  the 
battlements  and  pinnacles  were  added  shortly 
afterwards.  The  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  05fl.  in  height  and  34  ft.  wide  at  its 
outermost  point,  and  inserted  in  it  is  a  large  win- 
dow of  late  date.     The  original  intention  of  the 


designer  of  the  faijade  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  among  antiquaries.  It  is  thought 
that  at  one  time  the  arch  was  filled  in  with  a 
wall  pierced  with  Norman  windows,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  flanked  by  western  towers, 
somewhat  like  the  west  fronts  of  Lincoln  and 
Peterborough.  The  arch  is  recessed  in  six  orders 
of  shafts,  and  a  seventh  is  bedded  into  a  later 
wall ;  and  in  one  of  his  reports  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
said  the  west  end  of  the  n.ive  was,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  quite  unique.  The  same  authority  con- 
sidered that  in  its  purely  Norman  form,  when 
first  erected,  the  church  was  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  period,  ''plain  and  simple  to  a 
degree,  but  gloriously  noble  in  its  proportions, 
and  with  every  feature  about  it  indicating  a 
nobility  of  thought  which  almost  disdained 
minute  architectural  detail."  The  building  of 
the  church  was  begun  near  the  end  of  the  llth 
century,  and  it  was  completed  and  consecrated 
to  St.  Mary  in  1123.  Within  100  years  some 
important  alterations  were  made.  'Ihe  apsidal 
chapel  of  the  north  transept  was  converted  into 
a  square  chapel,  as  is  proved  by  a  number  of 
capitals  in  the  chapel  of  a  semi-Transitional 
character.  A  chapel  consisting  of  nave  and 
chancel  was  next  erected  against  the  front  of  the 
north  transept.  The  nave  is  now  indicated  by 
the  wall-ribs  of  its  vaulting-  against  the  transept 
front ;  the  chancel  still  remains,  though  much 
altered,  and  its  walls  are  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful arcading.  In  the  Itth  century  some 
alterations  were  made  on  a  grand  scale.  With  the 
exception  of  the  pillars,  the  whole  eastern  arm 
of  the  church  was  reconstructed  from  Norman 
into  the  Decorated  architecture  of  the  14ih  cen- 
tury. The  Noi-man  pillars  were  heightened 
(without  removing  the  capitals)  by  two  or  three 
feet,  and  richly-moulded  pointed  arches  erected 
upon  them,  over  which  was  raised  a  clerestory 
in  the  Decorated  style,  stiU  filled  with  the  original 
14th-century  glass.  The  aisles  were  rebuilt  in 
the  same  style,  with  a  group  of  chapels  projecting 
fi'ora  them  like  a  French  e/urel ;  whUe  to  the 
east  was  erected  a  Lady  chapel,  of  which  but 
small  remains  now  exi.st.  The  vaulting  of  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  choir,  the  nave,  and  the  tran- 
septs, which  tin  then  had  been  covered  with 
open  timber  roofs,  was  commenced  at  about  the 
same  time.  A  few  of  the  stalls  and  the  sedilia 
of  the  ago  of  the  remodeUing  of  the  building  are 
retained.  The  works  of  mediaeval  date  subse- 
quent to  (and  some  of  them  contemporary  with) 
the  change  alluded  to,  consist  mainly  of  a  series 
of  monuments  which  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  church.  The  abbey 
was  included  by  the  commissioners  of  Henry 
yill.  in  their  list  of  buildings  condemned  as 
unnecessary  or  superfluous.  A  monastery  which 
adjoined  the  abbey  was  destroyed,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  religious  houses  in  Gloucestershire  to 
surrender ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Tewkesbury 
petitioned  for  the  abbey  to  be  spared,  and  their 
request  was  acceded  to  conditionally  that  it  was 
purchased  by  the  bailiff',  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  town,  for  the  sum  of  £483,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  more  than  £5,000  of  the  present 
day.  The  price  was  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  bells  in  the  tower  and  the  lead,  as  fixed  by 
the  Court  of  Augmentation. 

The  work  of  restoration  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  two  of  which  are  completed,  and  the 
thud  has  yet  to  be  begun.  The  work  of  the 
first  stage  occnpied  about  two  years,  and  com- 
prised the  restoration  of  the  choir  and  its 
chapels,  the  tower,  the  transepts,  and  two  bays 
of  the  nave.  Some  obstructive  galleries  and 
pews  and  the  organ-loft  were  cleared  away, 
after  which  the  walls,  pillars,  and  ceilings  were 
thoroughly  cleaned,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
many  coats  of  whitewash  which  had  effectually 
concealed  their  beauty.  The  modem  flooring 
was  entirely  removed,  and  the  floor  made  ready 
to  receive  a  suitable  pavement.  "UTiere  the 
columns  and  walls  of  the  choir  had  been  cut 
into  and  defaced  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  beams  of  galleries  or  other  modem  erections 
they  were  thoroughly  repaired,  and  portions  of 
responds  which  had  been  entirely  cut  away  were 
rebuilt.  The  partial  colouring  and  gilding  on 
the  vaidts  of  tlie  choir  were  restored  to  their 
original  state,  as  were  also  the  artistic  aad  his- 
torical bosses  in  the  tower,  the  transepts,  and 
the  two  eastern  bays  of  nave.  In  the  east  wall  of 
the  soutli  transept,  and  imraediately  over  the 
apsidal  chapel,  an  almost  unique  Norman  cham- 
ber was  discovered,  and  by  the  removal  of 
rubble  whicli  blocked  up  a  fine  arch  it  was 
opened  out  again  to  the  church.     It  is  accessible 
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from  the  general  staircase  whioli  formerly  led 
from  the  monastic  buildings  to  the  church,  and 
through  it  to  a  Norman  triforium  which  existed 
before  the  present  clerestory  was  created.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  chajjel  is  a 
beautiful  fresco,  coeval  with,  or  very  little  sub- 
sequent to,  its  erection  in  the  12th  century.  The 
ISth-centm-y  chapels  east  and  north  of  the  north 
transept,  which  had  been  completely  built  in  and 
shut  off  from  the  church  by  a  thick  wall  of  ma- 
somy,  were  once  more  opened  to  the  church. 
Three  chapels  were  also  restored,  so  far  as  the 
repair  of  stonework,  the  reopening  of  windows, 
and  the  decoration  of  ceilings  were  concerned. 
Just  before  the  work  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
restoration  was  completed — viz.,  in  March,  1877, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  when  a  national  committee  was  formed 
to  aid  the  local  committee  in  completing  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey.  The  work  to  be  done 
in  the  second  stage,  for  which  a  national  appeal 
wasmade,  con.si6ted  of  the  removal  of  all  plastering 
and  white  washfrom  the  walls,  pillars,  piers.  r_'hing 
and  vaulting  of  the  westernmost  hays  ;  the  repair 
of  the  flooring  in  the  transepts,  ambulatories  and 
chapels  ;  the  new  roofing  and  restoration  of  the 
13th  century  chapels,  opening  out  of  the  north 
ambulatory  ;  the  provision  of  seats,  screens,  pul- 
pit, reading  desk,  lectein,  &c.  ;  the  restoration 
of  the  sedilia,  of  the  chapels,  and  the  presei-va- 
tion  of  the  seven  ancitnt  ■n'indows  of  the  choir 
clerestory  where  necessary  ;  and  the  erection  of 
a  reredos,  if  one  should  eventu.ally  be  thought 
suitable  to  the  style  of  the  abbey.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  work  has  been  done,  that  yet 
remaining  to  be  done  being  the  provision  of 
screens,  pulpit,  seats,  and  nearly  all  the  interior 
fittings ;  the  erection  of  a  reredos,  the  design 
for  which  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
who  has  succeeded  his  father  as  architect  of  the 
restoration ;  and  the  reparation  of  the  sedilia. 
The  restoration  of  the  13th-century  chapel  on 
the  east  .side  of  the  north  transept  was  under- 
taken by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  of  Gloucestershire,  who  took  part 
in  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  chapel  yes- 
terday (Thursday).  In  the  nave  an  important 
work  has  been  done  in  addition  to  that  origin- 
ally contemplated.  The  bosses  of  the  groining 
showed  signs  of  their  ancient  decoration,  and  it 
was  determined  to  restore  them.  The  central 
range  of  bosses  is  carved  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  two  side  rows  are  occu- 
pied with  angels  bearing  censers  or  playing  upon 
musical  iustriunents.  The  first  attempt  at 
colouring  was  not  successful,  but  ultimately  Mr. 
Gamhier  Parry  proposed  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  he  is  himself  carrying  out  with  great  skill 
and  judgment.  The  organ  of  the  abbey  is  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  Magdalen  College  Chapel  in  1G37, 
and  removed  thence  to  Hampton  Court  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  has  been  re-erected  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  Sir  F.  Ouseley  and  the 
specifications  of  Mr.  W.  H.  WUUs,  and  is  placed 
beneath  the  north  arch  of  the  central  tower.  The 
third  stage  of  the  work  of  restoration,  which  will 
be  entered  on  as  soon  as  funds  permit,  will  in- 
clude the  erection  of  a  reredos,  the  reparation  of 
the  sedilia  and  monumental  chapels,  a  new 
choir  screen,  a  pulpit,  and  some  extensive  re- 
pairs to  the  exterior.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
is  nearly  £7,000.  The  contractor  forthe restora- 
tion work  is  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, whose  liberal  conduct  and  public  spirit 
have  been  frequently  acknowledged  by  the  res- 
toration Committee,  of  whom  Sir  Edmund  Lech- 
mere  is  the  chairman. 

The  history  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  is  almost 
identical  with  the  history  of  the  Fitz-Hamon 
house.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon,  cousin  of  the  Conqueror,  "William 
Rufus  having  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
Gloucester,  which  included  the  lordsliip  of 
Tewkesbury.  His  remains  are  interred  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  their  resting-place 
being  marked  by  a  splendid  monument  erected 
by  Abbot  Parker  in  the  latter  end  of  the  14th 
century.  The  work  designed  by  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon  was  completed  by  Earl  Robert,  son  of 
Heni-y  I.  In  1221  the  earldom  was  carried 
into  the  families  of  the  Clares  by  the  succession 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  was  also  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  inherited  the  honour  of  Gloucester 
through  his  mother.  As  lords  of  Tewkesbury, 
successive  generations  of  the  De  Clares  held  the 
patronage  of  the  abbey  for  three-c^uarters  of  a 
century,    and   most  of    them  found  sepulture 


within  its  walls.  The  male  line  of  De  Clare 
came  to  an  end  with  Cxilbert,  tenth  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  and  the  abbey  then  passed  in  a  female 
line  to  the  baronial  house  of  the  De  Sijenccrs, 
under  whose  patronage  the  nave  and  choir  were 
almost  reconstructed.  The  last  Lord  De  Spencer 
having  ditd  without  issue  in  11 1-1,  the  abbey 
then  passed  to  the  Beauchamps,  and  thence  to 
the  great  King-maker.  On  his  death  Edward 
IV.  confiscated  the  whole  of  his  estates,  but  in 
the  division  of  them  between  Warwick's  two 
daughters,  the  Tewkesbury  possessions  went  to 
Isabel,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  On 
the  death  of  the  ill-staiTed  Didie,  the  abbey  with 
the  rest  of  his  possessions  was  appropriated  by 
the  Crown.  In  1517  the  lordship  of  Tewkesbixry 
was  granted  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  On 
Seymour's  attainder,  the  estates  again  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  but  in  1609  James  I.  sold  the  manor 
and  borough  of  Tewkesbury  to  the  Corporation, 
but  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  patronage 
of  the  chiu-ch. 


SILICATE    STOXE   AND    EMERY 
AVHEELS. 

THE  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  %isited,  on  Tuesday,  the  works 
of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Bateman  and  Co.,  in  Pelton- 
road.  East  Greenwich,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
processes  by  which  silicate  stone  and  etriery 
wheels  are  manufactured,  and  the  practical 
appHcation  of  emery  by  means  of  machinery  in 
motion. 

The  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  Ai-thur  H. 
Bateman,  who  conducted  them  over  the  works, 
giving,  in  the  course  of  a  five  hours'  peripatetic  lec- 
ture, very  full  and  interesting  details  of  the  several 
processes  seen  in  operation.  Both  of  these  are 
developments  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Ransome,  which  were  brought  out,  as  Mr. 
Bateman  remarked,  some  years  before  their  time 
— before  the  manufactures  were  fully  perfected 
and  the  initial  defects  remedied — and  thus  they 
were  not  then  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  siUcate  stone,  as  was  seen  by  specimens, 
is  formed  by  several  chemical  processes,  which 
have  OS  their  aim  the  combination  of  particles 
of  sand  with  silicate  of  soda  (dissolved  iiints). 
The  earliest  of  these  consisted  in  beating  these 
up  together,  and  after  thorough  mixing,  pressing 
into  moulds,  and  hardening  by  baking.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  common  to  all  processes 
where  heat  is  employed  for  induration — that  the 
substance  is  liable  to  warping  and  distortion.  A 
later  and  great  improvement  consisted  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  baking  process  satiu-ation  of  the 
mixed  ingredients  with  chloride  of  calcium.  This 
changes  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  into  an  in- 
soluble silicate  of  lime,  and  by  this  mode  of 
manufacture,  known  as  the  ' '  calcium ' '  process,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  building  stone  has  been 
produced.  A  third  and  more  recent  method  ; 
called  the ' '  Apa;nine' '  process,  does  away  with  the 
saturation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  an  admixture  of  certain  chemicals 
with  the  sand  and  silica.  These  render  the 
resultant  material  very  hard,  stronger,  it  is 
asserted,  than  almost  any  natural  stone,  except 
granite  ;  but  the  material  is  intractable,  and  can 
only  be  treated  in  hard  and  coarse  fashion.  The 
product  of  the  calcium  process,  on  the  other  hand , 
hardens  very  slowly,  and  never  attains  the  same 
CI  insistency  as  the  Apceniue ;  it  is,  however,  of  much 
finer  grain,  can  be  accurately  cast  in  moulds  to 
pattern,  can  be  "touched  up"  during  manu- 
facture, and  is  susceptible  of  much  more  orna- 
mental fini.sli.  Both  the  Apceniue  and  calcium 
processes  are  employed  at  the  present  time. 

The  Apreniiie  stone  is  thus  fitted  for  positions 
where  mere  strength  is  required;  a  mQe  and  a-half 
of  balustrading  was  used  by  the  Mersey  Docks 
Board  at  Liverpool  for  walling  and  piers,  and  the 
entrance  steps  of  the  Reform  Club  in  Pali  Mall 
were  laid  in  this  material  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  are  still  in  wear.  The 
product,  by  whatever  process  manufactured, 
is  a  true  sandstone,  formed  in  a  few  days,  in- 
stead of  an  unknown  number  of  thousands  of 
years ;  while  the  artificiul  stone  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  greater  pi-obability  of  homo- 
geneity of  material  than  the  natural.  It  is  prac- 
tically found  that  the  coarser  qualities  of  sand 
suit  "both  processes  better  than  the  finer  ones. 
Amongst  the  specimens  in  the  yard  was  a  mono- 
lith of  Apocnvne  over  7ft.  high,  with  good  arrises 
and  accurate  faces.  Upon  it  was  placed  an 
elaborately -ornamented   cap,    produced   by  the 


calcium  process,  with  sharply-defined  volutes, 
rolls,  and  mouldings,  thus  exhibiting  at  a  glance 
the  differing  uses  and  qualities  of  the  two  pro- 
ducts. Several  members  remarked  upon  the 
minute  cracks  and  local  changes  in  colour  in  the 
Apoenine  stone ;  these  Mr.  Bateman  admitted  were 
defects  which  had  never  yet  been  obviated.  The 
cracks,  or  "  spider-legs,"  he  showed  were  only 
skin  deep  ;  the  patches  of  slightly  darker  colour 
on  the  stone  were  probably  due  to  some  slight 
alteration  in  the  chemical  combination  of  con- 
stituents. The  interior  of  the  stone  was  not  so 
hard  under  either  process  as  the  face,  but  it 
gradually  indurated. 

In  the  workshops  the  calcium  process  was  seen 
in  all  stages,  as  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
about  l,oOOft.  of  coping,  with  ornamental  panels 
and  lamp  pedestals  to  be  placed  on  the 
sea  front  at  Margate ;  the  contract  is  being 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Albert 
Latham,  C.E.,  surveyor  of  that  borough.  In 
one  shed  the  raw  materials,  tanks  of  chloride  of 
calciiim,  heaps  of  sifted  sand,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  Portland  cement  were  seen.  In  another 
shed  the  operation  of  making  a  literal  ' '  flint 
soup"  was  watched.  A  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  soda  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
80°  Farenheit,  and  into  this  well-cleansed  flints 
were  gradually  dropped  to  be  digested — first  into 
shapeless  crumbUng  white  masses,  ultimately 
being  blo'mi  by  steam-jet  into  another  tank,  as 
a  gelatinous  almost  clear  substance,  much  re- 
sembling partially-melted  glue.  This  silicate  of 
soda  is  then  reduced  by  evaporation  in  an  open 
tank,  heated  by  steam  coils,  to  the  exact  specific 
gravity  requii'cd — about  1-710.  In  a  series 
of  beautiful  experiments  performed  by  a  skilled 
workman,  Mr.  Bateman  showed  how  every 
sample  was  tested  again  and  again,  till  brought 
to  the  precise  strength  and  weight.  At  60°  F. 
1,000  grains  of  sulphiuic  acid,  of  definite 
strength,  and  100  grains  of  soda  exactly  neu- 
tralise each  other,  and  restore  the  litmus  from 
pink  to  blue.  This  having  been  demonstrated, 
an  unknown  strength  of  solution  was  next  taken 
from  the  evaporating  tank  and  poiu-ed,  drop  by 
di'op,  from  a  graduated  measure  into  a  vessel 
containing  litmus  and  1,000  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  when  the  neutralising  point  was  reached 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  rapidly  changed  from 
a  pale  pink  to  a  full  blue,  and  the  quantity  left 
in  the  measure  was  read  off,  showing  the  amount; 
required  to  effect  the  change.  In  this  case  it 
was  almost  correct.  The  strength  of  soda 
required  in  the  sUicate  solution  is  about  36  per 
cent. 

In  another  building  the  making  of  a  "batch 
of  stone ' '  by  this  calcium  process  was  seen.  Ail 
the  materials,  the  aggregate  of  sifted  sand,  a 
small  quantity  of  chalk,  and  the  semi-fluid  solu- 
tion of  silicate  of  soda  having  been  weighed  to 
ensure  use  in  exact  proportion,  were  thrown  into 
a  rotatory  and  grinding  mill.  After  a  few 
minutes' churning  the  various  substances  formed 
themselves  into  lumps  of  clayey  consistency — 
coagulated,  in  fact.  As  in  the  making  of  Port- 
land cement,  the  period  of  grinding  has  to  he 
carefully  regulated ;  if  it  is  unduly  prolonged 
the  mixture  becomes  soft,  and  in  time  slushy. 
The  material,  which  looked  like  so  much  moist 
sugar,  was  carefully  kneaded  by  hand  into  large 
wooden  moulds,  built  up  in  small  pieces,  and 
shghtly  oiled  on  the  faces  to  prevent 
adiesion.  The  coping  seen  in  manufacture  is 
cast  hollow,  and  has  bold  roUs  and  moiddings 
on  the  face  ;  double  keys  for  dowellLng  are  pro- 
vided in  the  sides  of  ever}'  stone.  In  another 
workshop  was  seen  more  elaborate  work  in  the 
form  of  moulds,  showing  the  matrices  of  the 
arms  of  Margate,  with  supporters  and  device, 
built  up  of  very  small  pieces.  Into  these  the 
material  was  carefully  kneaded.  "^^Tien  the  long 
course  of  coping  first  seen  was  finished,  a  slate 
table  was  laid  upon  it,  the  whole  clamped 
together  by  irons,  and  lifted  by  a  crane  reversed 
in  mid  au-  and  set  upon  a  truck  rimniug  on  raUs. 
The  packing  and  moulds  were  cautiously  re- 
moved from  the  sides  and  top,  slight  repairs  to 
face  executed,  and  the  stone  was  then  taken 
to  another  buUding,  where  it  was  stated  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  would  be 
sucked  through  the  pores  of  the  material  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  stone  would  be 
allowed  to  weather.  The  slabs  for  Margate 
seen  in  process  of  manufactiu'o  and  seasoning, 
were  throughout  of  a  light  tint,  becoming  like 
natural  sandstone,  darker  where  saturated  by 
rain  ;  but  Mr.  Bateman  explained  that  a  variety 
of  hues  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  oxides. 
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In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  silicate  stone  was  too  great  to  compete  with 
natural  stone  in  plain  masonry,  but  it  was, 
ho  urged,  more  economical  for  carved  work ;  the 
copings  were  cast  hollow  to  reduce  not  only  bulk 
of  material,  but  also  expense  of  carriage. 
They  were  intended  to  be  dowelled  to  one 
another  and  set  in  coment.  Any  accidental 
defect  in  a  surface  coidd  be  remedied,  and  orna- 
ment could  bo  imdercut,  altered,  and  pieces 
applied  after  the  material  had  left  the  matrix  for 
saturation  without  the  possibility  of  detection  in 
the  finished  stone.  He  claimed  for  it  the  advan- 
tage over  terra-cotta  as  a  decorative  material, 
that  whereas  the  latter  might  warp  in  the  kiln, 
silicated  stone  remained  just  as  it  left  the  hand 
of  the  modeller,  induration  being  effected  by  a 
chemical  change  in  the  component  parts  instead 
of  by  fire.  PateKC,  decorated  with  Gothic  diaper 
oi-nament,  and  as  shallow  as  Jin.  in  the  bed, 
were  exhibited  as  an  illustration  of  one  use  of 
the  material. 

Concurrently  with  the  inspection  of  the  making 
of  artificial  stone,  the  visitors  saw  each  stage  of 
the  somewhat  analogous  process  of  fonning 
emery-wheels.  Emery  is  a  ciystalline  rock,  con- 
sisting of  about  8G  parts  of  alumina,  with  4  parts 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  3  of  silica,  and  varies  in 
e^.lour  from  dark  grey  to  black.  The  property 
which  gives  it  value  is  it.s  tendency  to  break 
with  a  rough  fracture,  no  matter  how  finely  it 
may  be  separated.  iUthough  it  has  for  centuries 
been  used  by  Turkish  and  Indian  lapidaries  for 
cutting  and  polishing  gems,  the  histoiy  of  its 
Em-opean  application  for  grinding  purposes 
dates  back  less  than  40  years,  and  it  has  been 
practicaUj'  brought  into  use  by  Messrs.  Bateman 
and  a  few  other  makers.  That  the  cutting  pro 
perties  of  the  material  may  be  utilised,  it  i 
necessary  to  crush  the  rock'and  recombine  the 
sharp  fragments  by  some  cementing  material. 
This  binder  in  Messrs.  Bateman's  process  is  the 
insoluble  silicate  of  hiae,  and  Mr.  Bateman 
claimed  that  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  wear- 
ing  cleanly,  and   without   objectionable   smell. 

The  whole  process  of  manufacture,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  calyium  process,  was  seen  and 
explained.  The  crushed  emery,  stored  in  bins 
for  mixing  in  various  proportions,  having  been 
examined,  it  was  mixed  with  highly-burnt  Port- 
land cement  and  silicate  of  soda,  punned  by  hand 
into  circular  iron  moidds.  It  was  next  sub- 
jected to  warming  over  gas,  a  process  which 
occupies  several  hours,  and  which  causes  it  to 
"set"  more  quickly.  "VSTieels  completed  by 
these  processes  were  next  ti-ued  against  cutters 
containing  black  diamonds,  so  as  to  nm  accu- 
rately, and  were  set  on  spindles  with  white  metal 
grooved  bearings,  the  sides  of  wheels  being  pro- 
tected by  washers  and  iron  plates.  The  finished 
wheels  were  finally  seen  at  work  in  various 
machines,  "skinning"  iron  and  brass,  making 
planed  surfaces,  cutting  teeth  in  cogwheels  and 
circular  saws,  and  similar  work,  a  verj-  interest- 
ing \-isit  closing  in  the  fitting-room  for  general 
machinery. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  CHELSEA. 

THE  AVliite  House,  Cheslsea,  was  sold  on  the 
ISthinst.  for  ,£2,700  to  Mr.  Quilter  (son, 
we  believe,  of  the  weU-known  collector  of 
drawings),  being  some  £-100  to  £.500  under  its 
original  cost.  It  was  designed  for  Mr.  TVTiistler, 
the  weU-known  painter,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
F.S.A.,  and,  as  might  have  been  supposed  from 
the  much-talked-of  idiosyncrasy  of  the  owner, 
possessed  certain  peculiarities  of  design.  It  was 
erected  in  Tite-street  (a  name  somewhat  objected 
to  by  the  bachelor  painters  who  have  had  houses 
built  there),  on  a  site  belonging  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  "Works.  The  drawings  had  first 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their  approval, 
and  the  design  was  at  once  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Wliistler,  however,  nothing  daunted,  ordered  the 
work  to  be  commenced,  and  only  after  repeated 
endeavoiu's  to  get  the  design  passed  would  he 
consent  to  any  modification.  Greater  elevation 
was  given  to  portions  of  the  main  part,  and  a 
few  stone  dressings  were  added  to  render  it 
palatable  to  the  Board,  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion on  Mr.  Whistler's  part  to  remove  them 
when  he  obtained  possession.  Tliis,  however, 
was  never  done,  nor  were  the  embellishments 
intended  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bochm, 
A.R.A.,  the  sculptor,  ever  executed,  the  only 
additions  being  an  inscription  in  black  ink  over  the 
principal  doorway  three   days  before   the   sale, 


and  .signed  with  the  inevitable  butterfly  mono- 
gram of  Mr.  "\\lii-tUr.  The  plan  of  the  house 
was  somewhat  peoiliar  ;  the  principal  sitting- 
room  or  studio  wu.s  placed  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  to  which  one  descended  by  a  flight  of  six 
or  eight  steps.  This  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  original  level  of  the  ground,  which  was  3ft.  6in. 
below  the  pavement.  The  principal  studio  was 
on  the  upper  floor,  to  which  one  ascended  by  a 
spiral  ihght  of  stairs  ;  an  intermediate  floor 
fronting  the  street  had  also  its  spiral  staii-case. 
The  ofiices  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
sitting-room  or  studio,  but  fronting  the  street. 
and  subsequent  additions  were  made  in  the  rear. 
The  white  brick  and  stone  of  the  principal  front 
and  the  blue  coloui'  of  the  doors  and  window 
frames  suggested  the  symphony  of  blue  and 
white,  characteristic  at  once  of  the  peculiar 
fancies  of  the  owner  and  the  power  of  designing 
with  simple  features  possessed  by  the  aichitect. 


THE  GRAKAEIES  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  grain  warehouses  at  Liverpool,  visited 
this  week  by  the  members  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  They  occupy  an  area  of  11,-5.50  square 
yards,  and  contain  an  aggregate  floor  space  of 
37,000  square  yards,  with  storage  capacity  for 
over  200,000  quarters  of  grain  ;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  hydraulic  macliinery  for  discharging 
and  housing  grain,  .ice.  The  granaries  are  in 
three  separate  blocks.  The  east  block  is  650ft. 
in  length  ;  the  west  is  of  the  same  longitudinal 
dimensions ;  and  the  noith  18.5ft.  The  total 
length  of  the  three  blocks  is  1, -185ft.,  with  a 
uniform  width  of  80ft.  The  internal  plan  area, 
exclusive  of  the  quay  space,  is  48,918  square 
yards;  or,  including  the  quay  floor,  11 J  acres. 
The  clear  height  of  the  granary  from  the  quay 
to  the  stone  cornice  is  S4ft.,  each  block  consisting 
of  five  stories,  exclusive  of  the  machinery  floor, 
which  dominates  all  the  others  and  is  partly  in 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Assuming  each  floor 
to  be  loaded  up  to  its  maxim ii in,  four  quarters  of 
grain,  or  17cwt.  per  sqiiare  yard,  the  total  weight 
of  grain  upon  the  floors  is  not  less  than  77,600 
tons.  The  clear  aggregate  storage  area  of  all 
the  floors,  except  quay  and  sill  spaces,  says  an 
ofiicial  report  of  the  granaries,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Lystcr,  the  engineer  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board, 
is  48,918  square  feet,  and  at  four  quarters  per 
yard  woidd  give  a  storage  capacity  for,  say, 
196,000  cpiarters  of  grain.  The  clear  height  of 
the  floors  is  from  the  quay  to  the  under  side  of 
the  girder,  15ft.  3in.,  first  story  from  surface  to 
under  side  of  girder  9ft.  Sin. ,  second  story  to 
ditto  9ft.  3in.,  third  story  to  ditto  9ft.  3in., 
fourth  story  to  ditto  9ft.  3in.,  fifth  stor}'  to  under 
side  of  machinery  floor  9ft.  3in.  At  these 
gigantic  warehouses  the  visitors  saw  the  prin- 
cipal processes  performed  by  the  .splendid 
hydi-aulic  machinery  provided  by  Sir  W.  Ann- 
strong  and  Company,  including  discharging 
grain  in  bulk  from  vessels  or  small  craft  dii-ect 
on  to  the  quay  or  into  the  warehouses,  hoisting 
grain  in  b.ags  or  casks  from  vessels  on  to  the 
quay,  discharging  ordinaiy  merchandise  direct  on 
to  the  quay  or  on  to  any  floor  of  the  warehouses, 
and  loading  outward-bound  vessels,  Hfting  and 
lowering  sacks,  bags,  and  other  merchandise  on 
platforms,  elevators,  and  jiggers,  to  or  from  any 
floor,  elevating,  screening,  weighing  and  dis- 
tributing grain  in  bulk,  and  conveying  it  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  warehouses  and  outwards 
for  delivery  into  ships  and  waggons. 


FIREPROOF   LIBRAEIES. 

THE  subject  of  "Fires  in  Libraries  "  formed 
the  subject  of  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius AValford,  and  read  in  his  absence  by  one 
of  the  secretaries  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association,  at  Manchester,  on  Wed- 
nesday. He  traced  the  subject  historically  from 
the  burning  of  the  libraiy  at  Alexandi-ia,  B.C. 
48,  to  the  fire  by  wluch  the  Birmingham  Free 
Library  was  almost  destroyed  last  year.  The 
mnst  important  part  of  this  paper  was  that  in 
which  he  dealt  practically  with  the  best  means 
of  extinguishing  fires  in  libraries.  While  indi- 
vidual books  were  difiicult  to  biu-n,  when  taken 
collectively  they  were  very  inflammable  because 
of  their  surroundings.  They  were  often  placed 
in  buildings  which  helped  to  destroy  them.  He 
gave  many  suggestions  that  ought  to  be  followed 
in  planning  a  library  building,  and  said  an 
absolutely  fireproof  structure  only  half-met  the 


case.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
woodwork  of  the  library,  and  even  the  books 
themselves,  might  be  made  incombiistible  by 
chemical  appliances.  Mr.  Cross  said  he  had 
studied  the  subject  of  fireproof  buildings,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the 
worst  possible  buildings  for  a  library.  It  was  a 
ii.sk  that  no  insurance  company  would  like. 
Nothing  was  more  liable  to  destruction  than  so- 
called  fireproof  buildings.  They  consisted  of  iron 
rafters,  a  vast  quantity  of  bricks,  mortar,  &c., 
and  at  the  sligh  test  approach  of  h  eat  they  crumbled 
away.  It  was  well- known  how  soon  a  fireproof 
buileling  went  when  attacked  by  fire.  There 
was  always  something  near  it  to  burn.  He 
thought  it  was  best  to  keep  to  the  wooden 
fittings.  They  could  be  chemically  treated,  and 
rendered  fireproof.  Mr.  Brougham  '  (Leith) 
agreed  in  substance  with  the  previous  speaker. 
He  did  not  believe  in  fireproof  buildings.  Mr. 
Cross  was  correct  in  saying  that  when  fire  at- 
tacked a  fireproof  building  the  whole  thing  gave 
way.  Mr.  Lomax  (Brighton)  said  they  did  not 
want  to  be  instnictedinbuileUngfireproof  libraries,, 
but  were  to  consider  the  best  means  of  preventing 
fires.  He  thought  they  ventilated  their  libraries 
too  much — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  turned 
them  into  blast  furnaces.  Another  danger  was 
water,  and  a  thing  to  be  noticed  was  the  absence 
of  all  discipline  at  fires. 


ST.  Mi\JlT-LE-STRAXD. 

THE  slack  season  in  town,  writes  Mr.  J.  P.. 
Seeldon  in  the  Tunes,  is  being  utilised  by 
sunehy  vestries  and  chui-chwardens  in  a  manner 
in  which  zeal  is  not  always  tempered  with  dis- 
cretion, and  the  rigilant  eyes  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  are  directed 
abroad,  less  usefidly  than  they  might  be  at 
home,  in  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  operations 
of  architects  in  the  provinces  (as  at  Southwell 
Minster),  and  lea\-ing  builders  to  work  their- 
destructive  will  upon  the  moniunents  of  the 
metropolis.  A  fell  example  of  such  is  in  full 
operation  at  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-strand.  That  masterpiece  of  the  architect 
Gibbs  is  being  denuded  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  occupants  of  that  even  now  crowded 
thoroughfare  of  its  most  striking  and  character- 
istic omamention. 

Ali-eady  two  tiers  of  its  exquisite  steeple  have 
been  stripped  of  the  vases  on  their  angles,  which 
gave  great  Ufe  to  its  skyline  and  refinement  to 
the  design.  By  comparison  with  photographs 
showing  what  it  was  but  a  few  days  since,  a 
glance  will  make  evident  to  what  a  condition  of 
baldness  it  has  been  brought.  The  charming 
balustraded  parapet  that  surmounts  the  body  of 
the  church  had  be<rn  condemned  in  like  manner, 
and  its  total  removal  contemplated  ;  but  the 
destruction  of  that  feature  has  been  happily 
stayed  for  a  season.  These  accessories  to  the 
structure  have  become  decayed  and  been  thought 
dangerous,  and  the  church  voted  by  its  authorities 
to  look  quite  as  well  without  them.  Surely, 
however,  the  public  will  not  submit  tamely  to  so 
monstrous  a  mutilation  of  one  of  the  most  lovely 
buildings  in  London.  The  restitution  of  the 
removed  features,  copied  with  exactness  from  the 
originals,  before  they  are  broken  up  for  mending 
the  roaels,  should  be  insisted  upon  ;  for  the 
fragments  now  lying  in  the  churchyard  are  of 
most  exquisite  design. 

As  the  scaffolding  is  being  taken  down  iu 
haste,  damaging  with  dangling  poles  the  cor- 
nices of  the  church — in  their  turn,  perhaps,  to  bo 
voted  dilapidated  and  dispensable — there  is 
obviously  no  intention  of  replacing  them.  Pray, 
sir,  raise  your  powerful  voice  to  arrest  this 
Vandalism  lest  the  steeples  of  Wren  and  his 
pupils,  the  glory  of  our  city,  be  successively 
stripjjed  of  all  that  gives  them  their  vigoui-  and 
grace  as  a  holiday  occupation  for  church wai  dens 
and  surveyors. 

Stone,  like  other  materials,  must  decay,  but  it 

not  too  much  to  ask  that  generations  who 
have  inherited  these  moniunents  should  repair 
them  as  becomes  needed,  repilacing,  stone  for 
ttone,  those  that  fall  into  decay,  and  so  hand 
them  down  unmutilatcd  to  posterity. 


Plans  prepared  by  Messi-s.  Hetheringtou  and 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  have  been  approved  for  building 
a  school-chapel  at  Cainforth  for  the  Congregation- 
alists.  An  eligible  site  has  been  scoured,  and  pro- 
\Tsion  is  made  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  chapel 
hereafter  to  seat  600  persons. 
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INTEKNATIO>rAL  WATER  SUPPLY 

CONGRESS. 

A  CONGRESS  of  tlie  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Means  for  Im- 
proving    the   Supplies   of   Driiiking-Water    to 
Populations  was  formally  opened  at  Amsterdam 
on  the   11th  inst.     Upwards  of  forty  members 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,   including  repre- 
sentatives fromErance,  Genuany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Java.    Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick    presided,    and  Dr.  Mouat    read,   in 
!French,  the  presidential  address,   which  stated 
the  general  conclusions  at  which  sanitary  science 
has  arrived  in  England  for  the  extension  of  im- 
proved supplies  of  potable  water.     The  first  is  the 
improvement  of  machinery  and  methods  of  distri- 
bution by  connecting  the  house-seri-ice  pipes  with 
the  street  mains  as  parts  of  one  system,  and  that  a 
public  one,  responsible  for  the  removal  of  all  con- 
ditions of  stagnation,   as  in  cisterns,  by  which 
the  best  supplies  are  made  bad,  and  bad  supplies 
are  made  worse.     The  next  is  that  the  service  of 
carrying   in  pure  potable  water  shall  be  united 
with  the  duty  of   immediately   carrying   away 
fouled  water,   and  preventing  stagnation  by  re- 
moval through  self-cleansing  drains  and  sewers, 
and  applying  it  direct  to  the   land.     The  third 
regards  the  sources    of  supply,   abandoning  as 
.soon  as  possible  river  sources  containing,  besides 
the   sewage   of  towns,    the  surface  washing  of 
lands,    especially    highly-manured   lands,    and 
substituting  by  preference  supplies  from  spring 
sources,  or  so<irces   derived  from  primitive  rocks 
or   clean  surfaces ;    and,    where    good    natui'al 
springs  are  not  within  reach,  creating  artificial 
ones.     On   the   controversies   as  to  the  eligible 
qualities  of  water,  the  results  on  classes  of  people 
under  similar  conditions  were  referred  to.   Thus, 
in   a  prison   supplied    with    the    sewer-tainted 
water  of  the   River  Thames,   cases  of   typhoid 
fever  were,  it  was  stated,  frequent.     The  sources 
of  supply  were  changed  to  spring  sources,  and 
fever  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  was 
a  marked  advance  in  the  general  health.     In  one 
prison  there  was  an  outbreak  of  diarrhoea,  such 
as  prevaUed  regularly  amongst  the  outside  popu- 
lation.    Accidental   contamination  of  the  water 
in    the    prison    cistern   with  sewage   gas    was 
detected.     When  that  was  prevented  health  was 
restored .     In  one  prison  cases  of  goitre  appeared. 
They  were   suspected  to  be  due   to  the  water. 
The   water  was   changed,    and  cases   of   goitre 
ceased.     The  most  important  collective  test  as  to 
the  value  of  pure  water  supplies  are  those  on 
board  our  steamships  of  war.     AH  are  now  sup- 
plied with  water  distilled  from  sea  water,  duly 
aerated.     As   compared  with   the  supijUcs  ob- 
tained  from   the     common   soiu-ces    of    potable 
water  got  from  shore,  it   is  considered  greatly 
superior,  and  is  a  great  sanitary  boon.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  superior  quality  of  the  water 
thus  supplied  to  the  royal  navy  is  one  of  the 
chief    factors    in  contributing     to    the   greater 
healthiness  of  the  sailors  of  the  royal  navy  over 
those  employed  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
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they  choose, 
second  class)  are  awarded  in  each  grade.  Any 
person  desiring  to  be  examined  may  present 
himself,  but  before  he  can  take  a  certificate  in 
Technology  he  wiU  be  required  to  have  passed 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  Examination  in 
certain  specified  Science  subjects.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  insui-e  that  holders  of  the  Technological 
certificate  shall  have,  at  aU  events,  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
his  craft.  In  order  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  classes  for  instruction  in  theditterent  subjects, 
payments  are  offered  to  teachers  on  accoimt  of 
every  student  they  pass  in  the  Technological 
examination.  These  payments  consist  of  £2 
for  each  candidate  taking  a  tii-st-class,  and  .£1 
for  each  candidate  taking  a  second-class  in  any 
grade.  Prizes  consisting  of  money,  and  medals 
of  sQver  and  bronze  are  offered  in  each  grade  of 
each  subject.  The  programme  gives  full  in- 
structions as  to  the  formation  of  classes,  methods 
of  obtaining  the  grant,  conditions  of  examina- 
tion, (Sec.  It  also  contains  a  syllabus  for  each 
subject,  showing  the  range  of  each  section  of 
the  examination.  Copies  can  be  obtained  gratis 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
Mercer's  Hall,  E.G. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
rpHE  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
_L  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion have  just  issued  their  Technological  Exami- 
nation Programme  for  1880.  These  examina- 
tions are  carried  out  on  much  the  .same  principle 
as  those  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
subjects  of  pure  science.  They  are  held  tlu-ough 
Local  Committees  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  facilities  are  aft'orded  by  which  any  qualified 
artisan  may  be  examined  in  the  technology  of 
his  trade,  and  may  obtain  a  certificate.  The 
subjects  announced  for  the  present  year  are— (1) 
Alkali  Manufacture;  (2)  Blowpipe  Analysis 
(Practical)  :  (3)  Brewing  ;  (4)  Calico  Bleaching, 
Dyeing,  and  Printing;  (5)  Carriage  Building; 
(C)  Cloth  Manufacture  ;  (7)  Cotton  Manufacture; 
(8)  Electro-Metallurgy;  (9)  Gas  Manufacture; 
(10)  Glass  Manufacture;  (11)  Goldsmiths'  and 
Silversmiths'  work;  (12)  Iron  Manufacture; 
(i;3)  Lace  Manufacture;  (14)  Manufacture  of 
OUs,  Colours,  and  Varnishes  ;  (15)  Paper  Manu- 
facture; (16)  Photography;  (17)  Pottery  and 
Porcelain;  US)  Printing;  (19)  SUk  Manu- 
faotui-e ;  (20)  SUk  Dyeing ;  (21)  Steel  Manu- 
facture; (22)  Sugar  Manufactui-e,  &c.;  (23) 
Tanning  Leather  ;  (24)  Telegraphy  ;  (25) 
Watchmaking;  (2S)  Wool  Dyeing.  The  Ex- 
amination is  in  three  Grades  : — Honom-s,  Ad- 
vanced, and  Elementary.  Grade  I.  is  intended 
principally  for  foremen,  overlookers,  &:c.;  Grade 


AN  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN 
CYPRUS. 

THE  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  just  publi.shed 
a  pastoral  letter,  in  wluch  he  makes  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  restoration  for  use  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Nicholas-of-the-EngUsh, 
at  Nikosia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  says  it 
is  a  fine  old  church,  and  that  when  he  visited 
the  island  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Turk,  who 
used  it  partly  as  a  granary,  and  partly  as  a 
stable.  The  bishop  decided  to  cndeavom-  to 
secure  the  desecrated  edifice  for  alteration  into 
an  English  house  of  prayer,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
has  obtained  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  biuldiug 
and  ground,  absolute  jjurchase  being  illegal. 
The  writer  traces  the  history  of  the  chm-ch  just 
recovered,  rendnding  his  readers  that  when  Acre 
was  finally  compelled  in  1219  to  be  sm-rendered 
by  the  Crusaders  to  the  Turks,  some  of  the  forces 
of  the  Cross  found  a  home  in  Cypms,  and  among 
them  the  Order  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acre,  a  small 
semi-religious  knightly  order  of  Engli.slunen. 
This  order  had  been  founded  by  the  sister  and 
brother-in-law  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  pos- 
sessed a  hospital,  buUt  on  the  site  of  the  house 
Becket  was  bom  in,  and  a  church  on  the  spot 
where  is  now  the  chapel  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany. During  the  Crusades  the  Order  settled 
at  Acre,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  office  of 
burying  the  dead,  and  at  the  siege  of  Acre  the 
Order  is  represented  as  leading  the  5,000  soldiers 
Edmund  I.  had  sent  to  Palestine.  Such  members 
of  the  Order  as  survived  the  siege  settled  at 
Nikosia,  where  they  possessed  a  church  known 
as  "St.  Nicholas-of-the-English."  Various 
religious  ceremonies  are  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  at  this  chirrch.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  in  which  the  masters,  priors,  and  custodes 
of  the  Order  were  appointed  to  their  places. 
Wliether  the  desecrated  church  which  he  saw  in 
Nikosia  was  originally  built  by  fimds  from 
London,  and  is  the  very  edifice  in  which  Eng- 
Uslmien  worshipped  500  or  COO  years  ago,  the 
bishop  admits  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover ; 
at  any  rate,  the  church  bears  the  same  name, 
and  the  style  is  Transitional.  To  fit  it  for  use  as 
a  place  of  worship,  no  actual  building  wiU  be 
required,  though  some  walls  that  the  Turks  have 
erected  and  the  clelii-is  which  has  accumidated 
on  the  floor  to  the  extent  of  3ft.  must  be  re- 
moved; the  internal  surface  of  the  walls  must 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  scraped,  and  pointed  ; 
suitable  firrniture  must  be  provided,  and  some 
mud  huts  contiguous  to  the  chm-ch  must  be 
pulled  down.  The  s\un  required  to  do  the  work 
effectively  is  estimated  at  £2,000. 

HEATING  BY  RADIATION. 

IT  is  noteworthy  that  while  many  at  home  are 
predicting  the  downfall  of  the  open  fireplace 

tlie  Englishman's  cherished  comfort — and  the 

substitution  of  close  fires,  om-  American  cousins, 
who  have  had  a  fair  experience  of  the  merits  of 
the  latter  system,  are  not  altogether  convinced 
of  its  advantages. 


that  all  the  sensation  we  tei-m  heat  .should  come 
thi-ough  millions  of  miles  of  this  intense  cold 
before  reaching  us,  ought,"  says  Mr.  Lewis  W. 
Leeds,  in  the  American  Flnmber  and  Sanitary 
Engineer,  "to  give  us  .some  hints  of  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  our  existence  becomes 
possible.  The  whole  warmth  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  received  by  radiation  from  the 
Sim.  The  air  is  warmed  by  comhig  in  contact 
with  the  warmed  earth.  The  air  warmed  by 
this  contact  with  the  heated  earth  rises,  and  the 
colder  air  from  above  tumbles  down  to  take  its 
place.  This  forms  the  great  natural  ventilation 
or  circulation  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  sustains  all  life.  We  should  endeavour 
to  imitate  this  in  our  artificial  arrangements  for 
heating  buildings.  As  all  solid  objects  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  wai-mer,  on  the  average, 
than  the  air,  our  bodies  are  made  to  conform  to 
that  condition.  They  are,  therefore,  much 
better  sustained  while  inhaling  the  natural  cold 
air  than  when  inhaling  warmed  air. 

' '  The  idea  of  attempting  to  warm  our  buildings 
by  overheating  the  fresh  air  supply  has  been  a 
most  imfortunate  one  for  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  very  unnatural  one,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  our  systems  conform  to  it.  It  has  been 
adhered  to  and  pushed  forward  with  character- 
istic American  perseverance,  but  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  submitted  to  such  premature 
stewing  seem  no  fonder  of  it  than  their  great- 
grandfathers. They  only  become  less  in  stature 
and  weaker  in  mind,  and  if  continuously  fed  on 
such  air  would  probably  act  much  like  the 
Irishman's  horses,  just  as  they  had  become  able 
to  endui-e  such  worthless  straw-like  stuft',  they 
would  die. 

"  For  healthfulness  the  open  fire  most  nearly 
imitates  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sim.  The  air, 
warmed  by  immediate  contact  with  the  fire,  is 
can-ied  up  the  chimney.  It  is  not  tlu-own  into 
the  room  to  be  breathed.  As  the  radiation  from 
the  fire  passes  through  the  piu-e  air  without 
warming  that  air,  it  follows  that  the  rays  of 
heat  are  thrown  across  the  room  to  the  opposite 
walls  and  partially  warms  thems,  and  warms 
any  persons  in  the  immediate  range  of  that  ra- 
diation. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  persons 
in  a  room  may  be  comfortably  warmed  by  the 
direct  rays  of  an  open  fire  or  other  hot  body 
wlule  being  sm-rounded  with  and  inhaling  cold 
invigorating  air.  This  is  much  more  wholesome 
and  more  agreeable  to  our  system,  because  more 
natural,  than  when  sun-oundcd  by  that  artificial 
condition  produced  by  all  our  warm-air  con- 
trivances, when  the  air  is  hotter  than  the  solid 
objects  in  the  room.  AU  these  air- warming  con- 
trivances which  we  have  been  introducing  so  ex- 
tensively are  imnatural  and  ineoiTect,  and  the 
sooner  we  abandon  them  and  adopt  the  natural 
system  of  warming  by  radiation,  as  is  done  by 
the  sun,  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  the  health, 
strength,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation." 


THE  INDIAN   TEMPLE   AT   AMRITSAR. 

THE  golden  temple  at  Amritsar,  called  Hari- 
mandir,  or  sometimes  Durbar  Sahib,  is 
said  by  a  wi-iter  in  the  Contemporary  Seiieic,  to 
rank  next  to  the  Taj  at  Agra  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  sights  of  India.  To  form  an  idea 
of  the  unique  spectacle  presented  by  this  sacred 
locality  one  must  picture  to  one's  seU  a  large 
square  .sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  a  marble 
pavement,  in  the  centre  of  a  pictitresque  Indian 
town.  Aroimd  the  margin  of  this  artificial  lake 
are  clustered  nunrerous  fine  mansions,  most  of 
them  once  the  property  of  Sikh  chiefs,  who  as- 
sembled here  every  year  and  spent  vast  sums  on 
the  endowment  of  the  central  shrine.  One  of  the 
houses  is  now  occupied  by  Sirdar  Mangal  Sinh 
Ramgharia,  a  weU-known  and  much-esteemed 
member  of  the  Sikh  community.  It  has  two 
lofty  towers,  from  one  of  which  the  writer  enjoyed 
a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
vicinity — one  of  those  rare  sights  seen  at  intervals 
during  life  which  fix  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
memory.  In  the  centre  of  the  water  rises  the 
beautiful  temple  with  its  gilded  dome  and  cu- 
polas, approached  by  a  marble  causeway,  and 
quite  unlike  any  other  place  of  worship  to  be 
seen  throughout  India.  In  structure  and  appear- 
ance it  is  a  land  of  compromise  between  a  Hindoo 
temple  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  reminding 
one  of  the  attempted  compromise  between  Hin- 
dooism  and  Islam,   which  was   once  a  favourite 
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idea  -svitli  both  Kabir  and  Nanak.  In  jjoint 
of  mere  size  the  slirine  is  not  imposing,  but  its 
proportions  strike  one  as  nearly  perfect.  All  tht 
lower  part  is  of  marble,  inlaid,  like  the  Taj, 
with  precious  stones,  and  here  and  there  over- 
laid with  gold  and  silver.  The  principal  en- 
trance facing  the  causeway  looks  towards  the 
north.  The  interior  is  even  more  gorgeous  than 
the  exterior.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  well  pro- 
portioned vaidted  hall,  its  richly  gilded  ceiling  or- 
namented with  an  infinite  number  of  small  mirrors, 
and  its  walls  decorated  with  inlaid  work  of  vari- 
ous designs,  flowers,  birds,  and  elephants.  Four 
short  passages,  entered  by  carved  silver  doors, 
one  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  lead  to  tliis  vaulted 
chamber,  giving  it  a  shape  not  imUke  that  of  a 
Greek  cross.  All  around  on  the  outside  is  a 
narrow  corridor.  In  the  interior,  opposite  the 
principal  entrance,  sits  the  presiding  Guru — his 
legs  folded  under  hira  on  the  bare  gTOimd — with 
the  open  Granth  befoi-e  him.  He  is  attended  by 
other  officials  of  the  temple,  who  assist  him  in 
chanting  the  sacred  texts.  And  be  it  observed, 
that  although  the  temple  is  conspicuously  free 
from  images  and  is  dedicated  to  the  one  Supreme 
Being  (under  his  name  Hari),  a  visible  represen- 
tation of  the  invisible  God  is  believed  to  be 
present  in  the  sacred  book.  The  Granth  is,  in 
fact,  the  real  divinity  of  the  shrine,  and  is 
treated  as  if  it  had  a  veritable  pergonal  existence. 
Every  morning  it  is  dressed  out  in  costly  bro- 
cade, and  reverently  placed  on  a  low  throne 
under  a  jewelled  canopy,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Ranjit  Sinh  at  a  cost  of  50,000  ru- 
pees. All  day  long  chowries  are  waved  over  the 
sacred  volume,  and  every  evening  it  is  transpor- 
ted to  the  second  temple  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
opposite  the  causeway,  where  it  is  made  to  re- 
pose for  the  night  in  a  golden  bed  within  a  con- 
secrated chamber  railed  off  and  protected  from 
all  profane  invasion  by  bolts  and  bars. 


of  tlio  permt  able  and  impermeable  strata  in  each 
of  them.  1  -le  .special  character  of  each  district 
in  its  geological  formation  must  be  thoroughly 
examined,  with  reference  more  particularly  to 
the  proportion  of  water-shed  of  the  basin,  and 
the  absorbent  or  non-absorbent  condition  of  the 
rocks.  In  permeable  soils  the  resources  of 
springs  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  in  im- 
pervious strata,  the  water  will  either  have  to  be 
procured  by  deep  wells  or  led  by  pipes.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  rain- 
fall in  the  various  districts  is  almost  as  necessary 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  geological  forma- 
tions, for  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  amoimt  of 
minimum  rainfall  must  be  based  the  quantity  to 
be  expected.  It  is  not  a  fair  criterion  to  take 
average  of  years,  as  is  generally  done,  as  that 
quantity  only  presents  us  with  an  amoimt  that 
seldom  can  be  depended  upon ;  nor  must  we 
trust  too  implicitly  upon  the  artesian  well  as  a 
never-failing  source  of  supply. 


THE  PERVIOUS  ROGK.S  AND  WATER- 
SUPPLY. 
THE  value  for  water  supply  purposes  of  a 
coiTect  mapping  out  of  the  permeable  and 
impermeable  strata,  and  the  river  basins  of 
England  and  Wales,  is  generally  admitted.  We 
have  before  urged  as  a  most  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  water  supply,  that  the  imderground 
drainage  shoidd  be  carefuUv  studied  and  the 
districts  defined.  Mr.  C.  E.  Do  Ranee,  F.G.S., 
C.E. ,  lately  publi.shed  some  further  investigations 
upon  this  subject,  and  showed  that  an  important 
watershed  crosses  England  diagonally  from 
north-east  to  south-west  separating  the  basins 
of  the  Severn,  Trent,  &c.,  on  one  side,  from 
those  of  the  east  coast  sti'eams,  Thames,  Witham 
and  Ouse  on  the  other.  This  line  is  said  to 
separate  nearly  all  the  strata  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Trias  from  the  Lias  upwards.  Mr.  Ranee  shows 
that  this  diagonal  watershed  is  mainly  situated 
in  the  ooUtic  strata  and  corresponds  nearly  with 
the  north-west  boimdary  line  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  Northampton,  O.xford,  Bucks, 
Wilts,  and  Dorset.  Referring  to  theThames  basin, 
Mr.  Ranee  obser\'es  that  assuming  that  only  one- 
third  is  pervious,  and  only  'nn.  uf  rain  annually 
be  absorbed,  a  daUy  yield  will  accrue  of  32')  mil- 
lions of  gallons,  or  a  supply  for  six  and  a  half 
million  people.  That  a  large  yield  is  obtainable 
is  proved  by  the  volume  of  the  spiings  in  the 
Thames  head.  The  data  given  to  prove  the 
above  yield  are  the  following: — The  oolites  of 
the  Thames  basin  occupy  940  square  miles,  those 
of  the  Witham  and  Ouse  3,701  miles,  those  lying 
west  of  diagonal  watershed  236  miles,  or  a  total 
area  of  4,880  miles,  the  whole  underground 
drainage  of  which  grawtates  to  the  Thames 
basin.  The  peiwious  cretaceous  rocks  occupy  in 
the  Thames  and  east  coast  district  an  area  of 
4,000  miles,  and  receive  annually  a  rainfall  of 
not  less  than  -5  inches,  or  a  daily  supply  of  800 
million  gallons.  Taking  the  oolite  supply,  the 
volume  of  water  yielded  by  the  imderground 
sources  of  the  Thames  and  east  coast  river  basins 
amount  to  1,12.5  million  gallons — a  supply  equal 
to  the  wants  of  22  millions.  Again,  from  the 
sandstones  which  crop  over  a  large  area  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  triassic  plain,  a  largo 
yield  of  water  is  declared  to  be  obtainable — four 
times  the  actual  demand.  These  figures  are 
sufiicient  to  show  what  may  be  expected 
by  an  intelligent  utilisatiou  of  our  great  water- 
sheds. To  do  this,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
map  out  the  groups  of  river-basins,  and  the  areas 


PILE-SINKING  BY  THE  WATER-JET. 

THE  Berlin  Water  Company,  according  to  the 
Zeit&chr'tft  dcs  A.rc)tiUktiii-  and  I)ifjeH'ti'itr- 
Vercins  zii  Hannoeer,  having  objected  that  the 
driving  of  .some  bridge  piles  would  cause  injury 
to  their  main,  which  ran  close  to  the  proposed 
site,  it  was  determined  to  make  use  of  a  jet  of 
water.  A  tube,  O'SOin.  in  diameter,  tapered  at 
the  mouth  to  0-"Sin.,  was  led  to  the  point  of  the 
pile,  and  a  Califomiau  vertical  hand-piunp  used 
to  force  the  water  down. 

As  soon  as  the  water  was  applied,  the  pUe 
began  to  sink,  and  in  five  minutes  had  descended 
to  29jin.,  when  blows  from  a  7701b.  monkey 
failed  to  di-ive  it  farther.  A  force-pump,  driven 
by  a  10  horse-power  engine,  and  throwing  880 
gallons  of  water  a  minute,  was  now  used,  and, 
by  gradually  loading  the  pile  to  the  extent  of 
3,4101b.,  it  sank  .5ft.,  the  gauge  showing  a  water 
pressure  of  11  atmospheres.  The  first  tube  was 
then  replaced  by  one  of  2*5in.  diameter,  tapered 
toward  the  mouth  as  before,  and  the  pressure 
was  reduced  to  '2\  atmospheres.  The  jet  was  now 
far  stronger  than  at  first,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  pile  sank  Oft.  9in.,  bemg  loaded  to  3, 3001b. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  try  the  town 
pressru:e  {4  atmospheres)  alone.  This  was  very 
successful.  Ill  about  five  minutes  the  pile  had 
sunk  about  llMt.  without  loading;  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  it  had  sunk  another  4^ft.  :  in  one 
hour,  being  gently  rammed,  it  reached  a  total 
depth  of  22Jft.  A  2in.  untapered  tube  was  then 
adopted,  and  shoes  discarded  for  the  piles,  which 
were  rotated  diu'ing  their  descent.  This  was 
easily  accomplished,  as  was  also  the  lifting  of 
the  pUe  while  the  water  was  flowing.  From  the 
tabulated  results  it  appears  that  ceramic  and 
peat  strata  are  not  good  for  this  kind  of  pile- 
di-iving,  but  that  sand  and  gravel  admit  of  its 
use  with  great  advantages,  the  cost  being  about 
one-third  that  of  ramming. 


THE  ALCAZAR  OP  SEVILLE. 

OPPOSITE  the  Cathedral,  at  the  comer  of 
which  stands  the  Giralda,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  American  Arrhih-ct  and  Building 
Xeics,  is  the  royal  palace  of  Alcazar.  The  only 
facade  of  the  Alcazar  which  has  any  architec- 
tural interest  is  reached  after  traversing  several 
courts,  and  the  visitor  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
will  at  once  recognise  it  as  having  supplied  the 
motif  oi  the  Spanish  facade  there.  It  is  Ught, 
elegant,  and  of  nearly  the  same  style  as  the 
Alhambra.  The  dainty  little  colonnettes  of  the 
galleries  in  the  second  story  are  of  fine  marble, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  gold  and  colours, 
and  yet  the  general  effect  is  not  glaring.  The 
Due  de  Montpeusier  gave  oO,000  dols.  for  the 
restoration  of  this  facade,  which,  however,  has 
been  clumsily  and  carelessly  done.  The  entrance 
to  the  great  central  court — Patio  de  las  Don- 
cellas — has  lately  been  ch.anged  and  complicated, 
and  now  one  suddeidy  stumbles  into  it.  Around 
it  fifty-two  .slender  marble  columns,  chiefly  ar- 
ranged in  pau's,  support  the  second  story  of  the 
gallery.  This  upper  story  is  Ionic,  and  appears  ab- 
surd and  paltry  above  the  elegant  arcades  below, 
which  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  fourteentb 
ccntuiy,  and  rival  these  of  tlio  Alhambra.  Tlie 
doors,  which  give  access  to  the  apartments  open- 
ing from  the  court,  are  better  preserved  than 
those  of  the  Alhambra,  and  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  inlaid  work  of  the  period.     The 


celebrated  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  was  so 
restored  in  1569  that  it  is  no  longer  a  pure 
example  of  the  best  Moori.sh  work,  but  it  still 
retains  its  superb  wooden  dome  with  inlaid 
patterns,  and  the  w.aUs  covered  with  stucco 
tracery.  The  azulejos,  or  tiles,  in  the  dado  are 
of  the  best  period ;  but  a  restoration  of  the  six- 
teenth century  added  Rococo  balconies  on  each 
side  and  a  frieze  of  portrait  heads,  which  must 
be  very  valuable  to  the  historian  to  reconcile  the 
artist  to  the  mutilation  of  this  splendid  haU.  We 
must  not  complain,  however,  for  our  generation 
is  respon.sible  for  a  restoration  ofthe  colour  in  the 
wall  patterns,  which  is  still  more  crude  and  false 
in  tone  than  the  more  recent  efforts  at  the  Alham'- 
bra.  It  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  this  glare  of 
paint  and  gUdiug  into  the  lovely  Uttle  Patio  de 
las  Mimecas,  whose  dainty  proportions  and 
elaborate  lace -work  of  delicate  reliefs  make  it 
one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  Moorish  examples.  Its 
present  creamy  whitewash  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  than  anytliing  short  of  the  most  per- 
fect polychrome.  It  is  very  small,  and  the  three 
stories  of  galleries  surrounding  it  remind  us  that 
ourhideous  wells  for  light  in  city  buildings  have 
been  and  may  be  made  a  beautiful  feature  in 
themselves.  After  this  there  is  a  series  of  hand- 
some halls,  all  of  historical  interest,  unfortu- 
nately proved  by  the  restorations  introduced  by 
dift'erent  Spanish  sovereigns  who  have  lived  there 
since  they  expelled  the  Moorish  princes,  down  to 
Queen  Isabella  of  our  day.  Unlike  the 
Alhambra,  the  second  story  offers  an  import- 
ant suite  of  rooms.  Among  them  the  most 
interesting  is  the  tiny  sixteenth  century  chapel, 
only  15ft.  by  12ft.  It  is  covered  with 
cinque-cento  tiles,  and  is  counted  the  finest 
specimen  of  Chi-istian  decoration  in  Spain.  Very 
fine  are  also  the  Arabian  tiles  in  a  hall  near  the 
garden,  now  used  as  a  stable.  The  gardens 
themselves  are  laid  out  Uke  those  of  Italy,  with 
their  faults  and  beauties.  Quaint,  pretty  walks, 
ponds  and  water-works,  tasteless  grottoes  and 
poor  architecture  ;  but  criticism  is  disarmed  by 
the  brilliant  sunBgbt  and  .shadow  which  in  this 
southern  land  is  the  leading  decorative  motif ; 
and  the  works  of  men,  good  and  bad,  are  alike 
but  playthings  for  its  powerful  display.  A  word 
to  those  who  wi.sh  to  make  .studies  in  the  Alcazar. 
Unlike  the  jMhambra,  permission  is  with  difficulty 
obtained  to  work  here,  and  can  only  be  had  on 
applying  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Palace  at 
Madrid,  and  so  the  ti'aveller,  if  coming  from  the 
north,  •ndll  do  well  to  apply  when  at  Madrid. 


CHIPS. 

Builders  should  be  careful  in  exposmglime  in  un- 
sheltered situations.  On  Wednesday  morning  a 
fire  was  caused  by  the  rain  sinking  lime  at  the 
premises  of  J.  H.  Weitzel,  builder,  lA,  England- 
place,  West  Ferry-row,  Millwall,  and  the  work- 
shop was  damaged. 

The  new  offices  of  the  Swinton  local  board  are 
now  completed.  The  structure  is  three  stories 
high,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  facings.  The 
public  portion  of  the  building  consists  of  a  com- 
modious office  for  the  surveyor,  a  lofty,  well- venti- 
lated, and  well-lighted  board-room,  a  committee- 
room  adjoining,  fitted  up  with  lavatory,  and  a 
store-room.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  the  residence  of  the  suiweyor,  and  comprises  two 
sitting-rooms,  two  good  kitchens,  and  three  bed- 
rooms. The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Middletoa. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Haller,  who  designed  the  plans. 

In  our  notice,  p.  356  last  week,  of  the  "Princess 
AUce''  memorial  cross,  now  being  executed  for 
erection  in  Woolwich  chm'chyard,  the  name  ofthe 
sculptor  was,  by  error,  printed  Mr.  East ;  it  should 
be  Mr.  Earp. 

A  rimiour  has  been  current  in  professional  circles 
during  the  present  week  that  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jack- 
son, M.A.,  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  while 
sketching.  On  inquiry  at  Devcioux  Chambers, 
we  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  report  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  expected  to 
return  to  his  duties  in  about  a  week's  time. 

A  new  board  school  in  Church-street,  Kenning- 
ton.  the  204th  built  by  the  London  School  Board, 
has  been  opened.  The  total  cost  per  head  of  the 
school  amounts  to  .C'.l  17s.  lOJ.  The  cost  of  the 
site  was  £4,051,  and  that  of  the  building  £7,667. 
It  will  accommodate  S02  children— namely,  210 
boys,  240  girls,  and  322  infants. 

Llansannor  church  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
week,  after  restoration  of  tlio  chancel  aud  the 
erection  of  now  walls  round  the  churchyard.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  diocesan  surveyor. 
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LEADENHALL    HOUSE,    LEADEOTT ALL- STREET. 

"This  block  of  busines-s  premises  in  Lcaden- 
hall  street  (Leadeiihall  House,  Nos.  99  to  103), 
has  been  erected  from  the  desigTis  and  under  the 
sitpervisipn  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Holmes,  architect, 
of  101,  Leadcnhall-street,  and  Queen  "Victoria- 
street.  The  buildine:  presents  an  important 
frontage  of  about  TOt't.  to  the  north  side  of 
Leadcnliall-strcet,  immediately  oppo.site  Billiter- 
street,  and  extends  for  a  depth  of  nearly 
180ft.  to  Bury-street  and  Broivn's-build- 
Ings.  Tlie  fa(,'ade,  which  is  in  the  Rcnaisiance 
style,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  red 
polished  granite  which  is  used  in  its  construction, 
and  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the 
tints  have  been  blended.  The  ground  story 
consists  of  eight  Doric  granite  monolithic 
columns  and  pilasters  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture, the  fascia  of  which  is  also  of  granite. 
The  cornice  maintains  an  unbroken  line  save  in 
the  centre,  where  there  is  a  segmental  pediment 
with  panelled  soiKt  over  the  main  entrance, 
which  latter  is  formed  by  a  semicircular  arch- 
way with  granite  architraves,  the  doorway  being 
deeply  recessed  and  surrounded  with  panelled 
granite  jambs.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
and  the  spandrels  over  the  archivolt  are  filled  in 
with  allegorical  statuary.  The  first  floor  is 
entirely  of  polished  gi'anite  in  jointed  courses. 
The  centre  portion  is  kept  forward,  whilst  the 
"wings  are  set  back  on  either  side,  and  flanked  at 
each  end  on  the  cornice  with  a  handsome  en- 
riched stone  vase.  The  windows  in  this  story  are 
formed  by  flat  arches  of  granite,  with  carved 
stone  keys,  the  centre  one  being  relieved  by  a 
head  of  Mercury.  The  second  and  third  floors 
comprise  the  main  order,  which  is  Corintliian. 
The  shafts,  twelve  in  number,  are  of  granite, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  a  general  face 
of  granite,  and  are  placed  upon  pedestals  -v^-ith 
granite  dies.  The  entablature  is  broken  aroimd 
the  columns  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of 
richness;  the  two  columns  forming  the  centre 
portion  stand  out  clear  of  the  remainder,  and  are 
backed  by  square  pilasters  on  either  .side  of  a 
semi- circular  bay,  which  is  maintained  during 
the  two  stories.  The  windows  of  the  second 
Hoor  have  stone  lintels  and  pediments,  with 
.spread  eagles,  Cupids,  and  foliage  sculptured  in 
high  relief  in  the  tympana.  The  circular  bay  at 
this  level  has  a  carved  cornice  and  fascia,  with 
granite  lintel,  wliUst  the  space  over  is  carved 
"with  festoons  and  wreaths.     The  heads  of  the 


third-floor  windows  are  of  granite,  with  bold 
centre  bosses  of  the  same  material.  The  circular 
bay  on  each  floor  is  divided  into  three  "windows 
by  small  granite  shafts,  with  finely-chased 
bronze  caps,  vases,  and  annulets.  At  the  top  of 
the  third-floor  the'  granite  work  ceases,  the 
building  above  the  mMin  cornice  being  carried 
up  entirely  in  stone.  The  fotirth  floor  is  relieved 
with  quarter  pilasters  having  festoons  of  flowers 
carved  in  the  faces,  and  having  carved  trusses  at 
top  and  bottom.  The  windows  on  this  floor 
are  segmental-headed  with  carved  key-stones  and 
spandrel  panels  on  either  side.  The  centre  bay 
here  assumes  a  semi-octagon  form  in  lieu  of  the 
circular  one  below,  and  has  a  liead  carved  upon 
the  key-stone,  the  flanks  being  ornamented  vrith 
a  caducous  and  a  lizard  and  foliage.  The  centre 
is  crowned  with  a  semicircular  pediment,  with 
carved  tympanum  and  key-stone  supporting  a 
large  vase.  The  buUdiug  internally  is  divided 
into  five  blocks,  separated  above  the  ground 
story  by  open  areas  running  parallel  with 
LeadenhaU-street,thecentrecorridorbeingcarried 
across  these  areas  on  each  floor.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Merritt  and  Ashby,  of 
Londou-waU,'  the  works  being  superintended 
by  Mr.  R.  Roe.  Mr.  H.  Kemp  is  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  G.  Seagood  the  contrac- 
tors' foreman.  The  external  granite  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  J.  MacCoUa,  11,  King-street, 
Cheapside,  who  also  executed  the  tile  work  in 
the  interior,  and  supplied  the  stoves  and  chimney 
pieces.  The  sculpture  and  carving  have  been 
executed  by  Signer  Fucigna,  of  74,  Newman- 
street,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stocks. 

CADOGAN-TEBEACE  HO"CSES. 

"We  have  before  given  various  illusi  rations  of 
mansions  being  erected  on  the  Cadogan  and 
Hans-place  Estate,  but  they  have  been  of  a 
larger  and  more  expensive  character  than  tho.se 
shown  in  our  drawing  this  week.  Om-  readers 
are  probably  aware  that  this  estate,  comprising 
about  2G  acres,  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  been  converted  into  a  building  property 
under  the  powers  of  a  special  Act  of  Par-liament. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  so  large  a 
property  in  such  a  situation  should  have  been 
left  so  long  imbuUt  upon.  Building,  however, 
having  now  commenced,  is  being  rapidly  carried 
on,  and  the  estate  is  now  quite  worth  a  visit, 
as  a  .study  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  as 
there  are  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  greatest  architects  of  the  day.  Cadogan- 
terrace  is  the  only  frontage  on  which  houses  of 
the  class  .shown  in  our  drawing  can  be  erected  on 
the  estate.  These  houses  are  being  built  of  red 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  by  Messrs.  Quiun 
and  Co.,  of  Bei-mondsey,  from  the  de^igns  of  Mr. 
Robert  Keirle,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Victoria  House,  111, 
Victoria-street,  "Westminster.  The  carving  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  B.  de  Sziemanowicz. 


ST.    SATIOUe's    CHTmCH,    WOOLCOT   PAEK. 

The  de.sig-n  was  selected  in  limited  competition 
by  Mr.  Ferrey,  to  whom  the  plans  were  referred. 
The  whole  matter  is  in  abeyance  at  present  for 
want  of  funds.  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  of  Bristol,  is  the 
architect. 

ST.  John's  HosriTAL,  kit?;,  Sussex. 

"We  publish  this  week  an  illustration  from  a 
measured  drawing  by  Mr.  Ward  of  some  old 
buildings  in  Mermaid-street,  Rye.  Some  years 
ago,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  iminhabited, 
and  get  into  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  some 
of  the  windows  were  filled  up  with  plaster  ;  this, 
however,  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  open- 
ings filled  with  lead  light.  Notwithstanding  the 
time  it  has  stood,  and  the  treatment  to  wliich  it 
has  been  subjected,  the  whole  of  the  works  is  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  all  the  mould- 
ings being  as  sharp  and  clean  as  when  first 
executed.  On  the  right-hand  bracket  at  eaves  of 
gable  over  entrance  doors,  the  date,  1.576,  is 
carved  in  figures  characteristic  of  the  period. 
The  heads  and  siUs  of  side  of  bay  windows  are 
not  horizontal,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  built  as  shown,  all  the  mouldings 
properly  mitreing,  and  no  .sign  of  shrinkage  or 
sinking  being  visilale.  HoUoway ,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Rye"  (p.  •57-1,  date  1817),  alluded  to  this 
house  as  being  the  property  of  one  "Jeake," 
who  describes  it  as  being  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  town.  He  also  traces  its  owners  back  to 
10.57,  and  in  another  part  of  his  lustoiy  (p.  598), 
he  gives  the  following  account :  ' '  The  building-, 
thus  called,  was  the  dwelling  of  Samuel  Jeake, 
the   younger,    who,    in  liis    diary,   tells   us   he 


received  it  as  his  wife's  dowser  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage.  It  obtained  its  present  name  from 
being  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  late  war, 
when  great  numbers  of  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  On  a  sort  of 
water  tank  in  the  interior  part  of  the  house  is 
the  following  inscription,  viz. : 

1699 

SE 
J 
evidently  signifying  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Jeake,  he  having  married  Elizabeth  Hartshorn. 
Tins  is  not  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Jeake  family,  but  only  of  this  part  to  wliich  the 
inscription  is  affixed. 

2,    CHETNE-WALK,    CHELSEA. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  front  that  has 
been  put  to  an  old  house.  The  interior,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  repairs,  remains  intact,  and 
necessarily  difficulty  was  encountered  in  adapt- 
ing a  new  front  to  the  old  floor-levels.  How  far 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  the  elevation 
will  speak  for  itself.  The  materials  are  red 
bricks,  the  bays,  projection  over  same,  and  aD 
dressings  are  in  gauged  work.  The  pent  and 
roof  are  covered  with  tUes.  The  wall  and  fen«e 
to  forecourt  are  as  originally  existing.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  J. 
Birmingham  and  Co.,  builders,  73,  Charlotte- 
street,  Portland-place,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edward  Vigers,  of  38,  Parliament-street. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  school-church 
of  St.  Stephen  was  laid  in  Springfields,  Wolver- 
hampton, on  Saturday  week.  The  building  will  be 
soft,  in  length,  by  27ft.  wide  ;  the  chancel  will  be 
formed  by  partitioning  off  a  portion  of  the  east  end. 
At  the  south-west  angle  is  a  classroom  and  vestry, 
17ft.  by  lift,  All  the  walls  are  faced  internally 
and  externally  with  pressed  red  bricks,  relieved  by 
moulded  and  white  brick  bands.  A  bell  tuiTet  will 
be  placed  on  the  west  gable,  and  the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  tiles.  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, is  the  architect,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  and  F.  Higham,  builders, 
of  the  same  town,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,.500. 

The  opening  of  the  debating-hall  of  the  Union 
Society  at  Oxford  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
IGth  prox.  The  new  room  will  accommodate  about 
600  persons,  and  is  being  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  by  Messrs.  Par- 
nell,  of  Rugby. 

A  new  schoolroom  for  girls,  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  opened  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  on  Saturday  week.  It  is  of  brick  and 
flint,  and  consists  of  main-room  51ft.  by  'Hit., 
class-room,  and  offices.     The  cost  has  been  £600. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chichester 
Diocesan  Association,  a  grant  of  £70  was  made  for 
a  new  church  at  Sayers  Common,  Hurstpien'e- 
point;  and  £100  each  was  voted  for  parsonage- 
houses  at  HoUingtou,  St.  John's,  and  Mark 
Cross. 

Quickened  by  a  fatal  street  accident,  the  Brighton 
Town  Council,  having  considered  the  subject  since 
1SC4,  decided  on  Wednesday  week  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  enable  them  to  erect  a  public 
abattoir  and  close  the  existing  slaughterhouses  in 
Brighton.  The  corporation  dustyard,  which  abuts 
on  a  railway  siding,  was  spoken  of  as  the  most 
eligible  site. 

A  two-light  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  St. 
John's  Church.  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Livei-pool, 
lias  just  been  fiUed  with  stained  glass.  The  sub- 
jects are  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen,  and 
the  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Holiday,  of  Hampstead. 

Mr.  George  J.  Walker,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
"Walker  and  Beattie,  land  surveyors,  of  Aberdeen, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Ireland  under  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  agricultural  depression  in  that 
country. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Newall,  late 
principal  clerk  under  Mr.  VuUiamy,  in  the  super- 
intending architect's  department  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works. 

The  chancel  of  Laudbeach  parish  church,  Cambs, 
has  been  embellished  by  the  insertion  of  a  stained- 
glass  window,  commemorating  two  distinguished 
former  rectors:  the  Rev.  John  Cory,  B.D.,  who 
held  the  living  from  1688  to  1727,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Masters,  B.D.,  rector  from  1756  to  1797. 
The  arms  of  the  two  clergymen  are  placed  in  the 
window,  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pace, 
of  High-street,  Camden  Town. 
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SILICATED  STONE  FOR  SEWTER  TUBES. 

By  J.  W.  BUTLEK.* 

MANT  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  iutroduction  of  the  glazed 
earthenware  pipes ;  many  and  tierce  were  the 
battles  fought,  but  slowly  and  surely  they  made 
their  way,  owing  to  their  greater  fitness  for 
many  positions  than  the  ill-constriicted  barrel 
drains  of  the  period.  In  sound  pipes  there  are, 
at  all  events,  only  two  joints,  one  at  either  end  : 
but  in  "barrel  drains,"  unless  constructed  with 
radiated  bricks  and  laid  most  carefully  in  cement, 
there  is  a  drain  full  of  joints.  The  manufacture 
of  cement  pipes  was  commenced  at  East  Green- 
wich, in  the  premises  lately  held  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  Ransome's  Artificial  Stone  Company, 
which  are  admirably  situated  for  the  purpose  on 
the  River  Thames.  The  modus  operandi  may  thus 
be  briefly  described.  The  material  to  be  crushed, 
whether  Kentish  ragstone,  slag,  granite,  or 
Thames  gravel,  is  taken  to  a  Blake*s  crusher  and 
reduced  to  the  required  size  ;  it  is  then  passed 
through  a  washing  machine,  where  every  particle 
of  dust  is  eliminated,  then  to  a  mixer,  and  from 
this  to  the  machines  for  pipe-making  or  other 
purposes.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  washing  of  all  material,  hoivevcr  appa- 
rently clean,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon, 
for  it  has  been  found  from  numerous  experi- 
ments that  the  washing  makes  a  difference  in 
the  ten.sile  strain  of  the  briquette  samples  of 
from  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent.  This  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  character  of  the  machinery  employed  is  as 
foUows : — 

The  mixing  machine  consists  of  a  circular  iron 
trough,  with  part  of  the  bottom  cut  away,  and 
replaced  by  a  plate  put  underneath,  and  so  ar- 
ranged tliat  it  can  be  moved  either  to  close  the 
opening  or  expose  it,  handles  being  attached  to 
the   plate   for   this   purpose.     A   vertical   shaft 
passes   up  through  the    centre    of  this  trough 
and   carries   a    bevel   wheel    at   its    upper  end 
driven  by  means    of   a  bevel    pinion   mounted 
on     a      pulley      shaft.      Upon      the     vertical 
spindle,  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
two  mixing  anns  or  paddles  are  placed.     These 
in  revolving  thoroughly  mingle  the  cement  and 
ballast,  which  are  moistened  by  means  of  a  rose 
nozzle.     The  amount  of  water  added  is  variable 
and  determined  by  experience ;  it  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  of  the  mixture,  when  prepared, 
retaining  a   true   siu'face   when   smoothed  over 
with  the  trowel.     The  concrete  is  then  taken  to 
the  moulding  machines,  of  which  two  different 
arrangements  are  employed,  the  first  for  smaller 
pipes  up  to  12in.  diameter,  the  second  for  those 
to  2ft.  or  36in.  diameter.     The  former  machine 
con.sists  of  a  wooden  frame,  carrying  at  a  con- 
venient  height   the   moulding   table.      A  large 
circular  opening  is  made  in  the  middle  of  this 
table,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  slightly- 
coned    hopper,    the     centre    of    which    is    cut 
away  so  as  to   leave  a  cii-cle   corresponding  to 
the   size    of    the    pipe    being    motilded.      The 
moulds     are     placed    in    pairs    upon    a    board 
running  on  the  rollers  before  mentioned  as  con- 
stituting the  tramway,  and  one  of  these  moulds 
is    brought    under    the    machine,    immediately 
beneath  the  mouth  of  the  hopper.      A  cylinder 
of  .such  a  diameter  as  to  enter  freely  the  annular 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the 
mould  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle,   placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  driven  by  bevel 
gear.     A  key- way  is  cut  down  the  wholelength 
of  this  spindle,  and  a  feather  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  enters  it,  and  is  thus  rotated,  although 
it  is  left  free  to  rise  and  fall.      At  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinders  are  four  projections  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pipe  to  be  motilded.      These  projtc- 
tions  e<ach  extend  a  considerable  distance  around 
the  cylinder,  but  do  not  touch,  so  that  between 
each  a  space  is  left  to  allow  the  concrete  to  fall 
into  the  mould,  and  to  facilitate  this  the  projecting 
pieces  are  bevelled  oft'  on  the  underside  at  one 
end.     The  top  of  the  cyUnder  is  formed  vrith  a 
projecting  rim,  and  over  it  is  placed  a  loose  bar, 
through  which  the  vertical  shaft  passes.     A  lug 
'  ich  end  of  the  bar  on  its  tmderside  is  placed 
IS  to  catch  the  projection  around  the  top  of 
1     •    cylinder,    which    can    thus    be    raised    at 
pleasm-e.     When  the  mould  is  in  place,  and  the 
cylinder   at   the   bottom   of   the   annidar  space, 
some  cot  Crete  is  fed  in  from  the  hopper  at  the 
top,    and  the   machine   is  set  in  motion.     The 
spaces  between  the  projections  around  the  bottom 


J"  Paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Associatioa  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineera. 


of  the  cylinder  allow  the  concrete  to  fall,  and 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  cylinder,  combined  with 
its  weight,  serves  to  compress  the  concrete  in 
the  mould.  Gradually,  as  the  material  is  fed 
in  and  becomes  compressed,  the  motdd  is  filled, 
and  the  cylinder  is  raised,  until  the  pipe  is  made. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the 
cross-bar  before  mentioned,  about  a  foot,  and 
permit  it  to  fall  upon  the  concrete  in  the  mould 
in  order  to  compress  it  and  secure  moulding. 
As  soon  as  one  operation  is  completed  the  hopper 
is  lifted,  and  the  hoard  carrying  the  moulds 
pushed  forward  till  the  second  one  comes  into 
place,  and  the  work  is  recommenced.  The 
second  moulding  machine  consists  of  a  wooden 
framework  like  the  former,  but  the  moulding 
table  has  a  hole  in  the  centre  the  size  of  the  pipe 
to  be  made,  and  over  the  inner  part  of  the  mould 
a  cover  is  made  to  prevent  the  concrete  from 
falling  through.  The  stamper  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical bar  with  an  enlarged  head  of  a  thickness 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  pipe.  Reciprocating 
and  revolving  motions  are  given  to  the  stamper, 
by  means  of  stutable  gearing,  which  allow  blows 
ranging  from  501b.  to  5001b.  being  given 
to  the  concrete  in  the  motdds.  As  the 
concrete  is  fed  in  and  the  moulds  become  filled 
the  stamper  bar  is  lifted,  and  so  is  always  free 
during  one  part  of  each  stroke.  The  moulds 
consist  of  a  cast-iron  ring  to  make  the  base,  and 
of  such  a  shape  as  to  form  an  ogee  socket  at  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  The  outside  of  the  motdd  is 
formed  of  sheet  iron  bent  into  a  circle  and  secured 
by  three  latches  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside  of 
the  mould  is  also  of  sheet  iron  with  two  latches 
on  the  inside.  When  it  is  desired  to  form  T 
pipes  or  elbows,  a  circular  hole  is  cut  in  the  out- 
side of  the  mould,  and  this  is  covered  with  a 
plate  also  secured  -with  latches.  When  a  mould 
is  filled  the  other  part  of  the  socket  remains  to 
be  formed.  Tlxis  is  done  by  adding  a  little 
more  cement  in  the  top,  and  placing  over 
a  cast-iron  ring,  the  inside  of  v.hich  is 
formed  to  the  contour  of  the  socket.  By 
hammering  the  mould  upon  the  concrete  and 
turning  it  round  by  hand,  the  male  portion  of 
the  joint  is  made,  and  it  is  finally  trimmed  off 
with  a  trowel.  After  the  pipes  have  remained 
sufBciently  long  in  the  moiilds,  they  are  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda  to 
hasten  their  induration.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
having  suggested  that  the  material  should  be 
subjected  to  certain  tests,  Mr.  Henry  Reid  was 
employed  to  test  the  pipes,*  with  the  following 
result : — 

No.  1  briquette  fourteen  days  old,  and  kept  in 
water,  having  a  breaking  section  2- lin.,  broke 
at  4961b.,  being  equal  to  2361b.  per  square  inch. 
No.  2  briquette,  seven  days  old,  and  kept  in 
water,  having  a  breaking  section  of  2-06in., 
broke  at  40-llb.,  being  equal  to  2241b.  per 
square  inch. 

The  samples  of  material  were  careftdly  ana- 
lysed, and  the  chemical  value  of  the  gravel  com- 
pound fotmd  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Water  and  loss ,      ,5  ■  1 5 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 3-47 

Lime   15-23 

Soluble  silica 10-80 

SiUca  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  and  quartz  62-20 
Magnesia,  alkalies,  carbonic  acid 3-15 


100-00 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  in  making  a  series  of  tests, 
fotmd  the  cracking  weight  of  a  24in.  tube,  sub- 
mitted by  the  author,  to  be  7,2451b.  The  form 
of  joint  is  an  ogee.  In  laying  the  pipes  they 
are  luted  with  a  thin  slip  of  Portland  cement  of 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  the  pipes 
themselves  being  formed  largely  of  the  same 
material  as  the  cement  foiming  the  joint  the 
whole  drain  becomes  practically  monolithic. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  silicated 
stone  pipes  may  be  mentioned  their  greater 
strength  when  compared  with  glazed  stoneware 
pipes,  the  ability  to  make  a  more  perfect  joint, 
the  ease  with  which  the  works  can  be  inspected 
before  the  groimd  is  tilled  in,  and  their  non- 
liability to  split  longitudinally  when  placed  in 
positions  where  great  traffic  occurs. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  in  his  work  on  "  Sani- 
tary Engineering,"  points  out  "  that  a  concrete 
pipe  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  jars  arising 
from  heavy  traffic  over  the  streets  even  better  than 
an  earthenware  pipe,  whichisaquaUtyof  nosraaU 


advantage,  he  havingfound  that  in.somedistricts 
earthenware  pipes  have  been  fotind  to  split  in  a 
singtdar  fashion,  the  cause  of  failure  being  due 
to  the  constant  tremor  of  heavy  traflio  in  the 
streets."  It  is  curious  that  small  percussive 
taps  may  injtu-e  a  glazed  earthenware  pipe, 
causing  it  to  what  is  technically  called  fret,  tliis 
being  a  starry  fracture  of  the  salt  glazing. 
"UTien  thus  injured,  many  pipes  are  unable  to 
withstatid  the  damaging  action  of  sewage  matter 
and  sewage  gases.  The  silicated  stone  pipes  are 
not  nearly  sobrittle  as  stoneware,  and  a  blow  which 
would  shiver  completely  an  ordinary  earthen- 
ware pipe  would  simply  drive  a  hole,  without 
starrimj,  through  a  silicated  stone  pipe.  Tliis, 
it  will  be  readUy  understood,  is  an  immense  ad- 
vantage, as  from  this  peculiarity  connections 
may  be  the  more  readily  made  when  additional 
junctions  are  required. 

Tests  have  been  made  to  try  the  joints.  Two 
pipes  were  cemented  together  for  some  time 
(about  1 4  days)  and  then  submitted  to  a  tensile 
strain,  and  their  .separation  has  not  been  effected 
even  with  a  depended  weight  of  a  ton  and  a 
quarter.  Another  experiment  consisted  in  hav- 
ing a  length  of  1 2ft.  of  pipes  cemented  together 
.and  supported  on  hearings  lift,  apart.  Upon 
the  middle  of  this  weights  of  nearly  a  ton  were 
placed,  and  fracture  took  place  about  6in.  from 
the  third  joint,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured.  Their  fitness  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  a  head  of  water  has  been  fully  proved 
by  an  erection  of  pipes  30ft.  in  height  filled  with 
water,  the  slightest  indication  of  leakage  or  pre- 
colation  not  showing  either  at  the  joints  or  in 
the  body  of  the  pipes. 

Silicated  stone  pipes  are  much  benefited  by 
contact  with  sewage  and  the  gases  generated  by 
it.  This  is  borne  otit  by  Mr.  W.  Macklay,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  American  Society 
of  Engineers,  where  he  says  that  he  had  twenty- 
five  tests  made  of  Portl.md  cement  mixed  with 
fresh  water  and  immersed  in  sewer  water,  which 
averaged  a  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of 
30610.  Of  a  similar  number  of  tests,  made  with 
fresh  water  and  immersed  in  fresh  water,  the 
average  strength  was  only  20.51b.,  thus  showing 
that  concrete  is  positively  benefited  by  being 
immersed  in  sewage.  This  is  caused  by  the 
soapy  subj.tances  coutaining  silica  in  the  sewage 
uniting  with  the  Portland  cement  and  assisting  to 
harden  it.  During  the  construction  of  importaiit 
sewers  to  which  was  connected  the  waste  flow 
from  certain  chemical  works,  the  author  found 
that  the  gases  generated  acted  on  the  briLkwork 
so  as  to  completely  destroy  the  structiu-e  of  the 
bricks,  but  leaving  the  Portland  cement  joints 
uninjured,  and  forming  a  sort  of  honeycomb, 
thus  proving  that  Portland  cement  pipes  are 
infinitely  superior  to  brick  sewers  in  their  lasting 
properties. 

Too  much  stress  caimot  be  laid  on  the  im- 
portance of  testing  the  cement  used  for  speciali- 
ties, or  indeed  for  any  structiu-al  purpose. 
Owing  to  the  comparatively  thin  wall  of  the 
pipes,  it  is  a  necessity  that  cement  shotUd  be  of 
the  very  best  quality — heavy,  slow- setting 
cement — finelj'  ground  to  a  fifty  linear  gauge,  if 
possible,  and  with  not  more  than  10  jjcr  cent, 
residmmi.  The  cement  should  not  be  used 
earlier  than  two  or  three  months  after  grinding, 
nor  before  the  cement  has  been  spread  out  in  a 
waterproof  building  on  a  dry  floor,  and  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun .  Cement  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  sun's  influence  for  a  length 
of  time  has  been  found  to  have  deteriorated 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Neither 
should  cement  th.at  has  once  "  set  "  or 
"gone-off"  be  used  for  any  special  purpose. 
The  use  of  such  cement  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  annoyance,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
correspondence  with  the  cement  merchant  or 
mantrfactiu-er,  who  is  not  to  blame  otherwi.-;c  than 
for  having  sent  cement  direct  from  the  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  customer.  As  long  as  users  will 
buy  cement  from  the  manufacturers  wlt'aout 
guarantee  as  to  age,  they  will  he  subject  to  many 
of  the  risks  of  using  a  bad  cement.  Alth.ough 
ago  will  not  make  a  bad  cement  good,  it  will 
rectify  some  of  the  dangers  of  an  over-limed 
cement.  That  cement  should  be  made  of  one 
uniform  quality  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon,  but,  whilst  the  raw  materials  of  which 
cement  is  made  are  put  into  the  wash-mill  in 
such  a  delightfully  primitive  style — trusting  to 
Bill,  Jack,  or  Harry's  eye  to  gauge  the  quantity 

filled  into  each  barrow — what  can  be  expected  but 

iiterittluscd  I  "'"'  cement  wUl  differ  in  quality  ?     Every  care 
I  should  be  taken  that  the  mud  and  chalk  are  as 
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nearly  as  can  bo  in  one  imiform  condition,  and 
then  each  should  be  carefully  -weighed  in  the 
proper  proportions.  Cement  manufacturers  -will 
perhaps  contend  that  this  would  add  to  the  cost ; 
but  it  would  be  so  infinitesimal,  and  the  gain  in 
quality  -rrould  be  so  great,  that  the  result  would 
be  largely  to  their  [advantage,  and  their  brand 
could  be  relied  upon.  At  present,  scarcely  any 
English  manufacturer's  cement  is  uniformly 
good,  for  the  reason  just  detailed.  On  two 
occasions  the  author  has  been  shown  over  the 
works  of  the  great  Boulogne  cement  manufac- 
facturers,  Lonquety  and  Co.,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  exactness  ^^•ith  which  every 
detail  was  perfonned,  contrasting  very  favour- 
ably with  the  modes  here.  For  the  materials 
of  which  cement  is  made,  no  country  i.s  so 
favourably  situate  as  England,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  manufacturers  to  use  the  care 
taken  in  several  of  the  large  foreign  works  to  get 
cement  of  the  same  high  quality,  and  take  the 
lead.  The  cement  made  by  tho  Stettin  firm, 
ToepfEer,  Grawitz,  and  Co.,  is  of  very  high 
quality,  and  they  guarantee  the  cement,  after  a 
seven  days'  test,  to  stand  1,280  lb.  breaking 
strain  on  2\  square  inches.  The  cement  sup- 
plied by  this  firm  to  that  of  the  author  has  been 
of  a  very  excellent  quality. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  paper, 
Mr.  Reid  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  fiud  in 
Mr.  Butler's  paper  an  evidence  of  want  of  ac- 
cru'ate  knowledge  of  the  true  properties  of  good 
Portland  cement.  The  author  stated  that 
cement  should  be  kept  from  two  to  three 
months  before  it  was  fit  to  be  used  for  concrete 
purposes.  It  would  be  impossible  for  manu- 
facturers to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  to  allow  of 
this  being  carried  out  in  practice  ;  and  even  were 
it  possible,  it  would  only  be  encouraging  a  false 
system,  direct  opposed  to  the  proper  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement.  He  had  advised  the  author 
to  use  the  cement  of  Messrs.  Toepffer,  Grawitz, 
and'Co.,  who  voluntarily  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  cement,  and  who  did  not  keep  an  ounce  of 
stock  to  overcome  their  blemishes  of  manufacture. 
When  the  cement  left  the  grinding  and  sifting 
machinery  it  possessed  the  de.sired  qualities,  and 
was  as  accurately  mixed  as  the  ingi'edients  in 
any  other  chemical  process.  lie  said  there 
was  a  difficidty  in  arriving  at  the  relative 
values  of  cement  owing  to  the  variety  of 
testing  machines  which  were  employed.  He 
thought  the  President  had  done  as  much  as 
any  engineer  to  reduce  the  matter  of  testing  to  a 
standard.  The  German  operations  of  testing 
were  very  different  to  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
and  their  manufactui'ers  produced  cement  of 
great  strength.  He  had  a  briquette  of  German 
cement  which  had  broken  at  1,6301b.  on  the 
square  inch  of  section,  not  on  the  section  of 
2-25  square  inches,  and  he  thought  English 
manufacturers  ought  to  he  able  to  produce 
similar  results. 

Mr.  Deacon  (President)  said  that  his  experience 
was  that  cement  certainly  inqjroved  by  being 
kept  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  that  the  imcombined  free 
lime  became  neutralised  by  atmospheric  action. 
He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  competition  of 
Germany  in  English  markets  had  had  the  effect 
of  improving  the  quality.  His  firm  had  bought 
the  German  cement  on  the  express  understanding 
that  it  had  been  manufactured  for  more  than  six 
months. 

Mr.  EUice-Clark  wished  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  concrete  tubes  themselves,  as  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  first 
to  use  concrete  tubes  in  England  for  sewer  pur- 
poses. Two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  laid  an 
18in.  concrete  pipe  sewer  in  an  ISft.  cutting  in 
stiff  clay,  which  was  almost  waterlogged,  and 
he  recently  went  down  the  manholes  and  found 
the  material  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  pipes 
had  sustained  the  weight,  and  being  always  in 
the  water  the  cement  had  indurated  more  quickly 
than  in  the  open  air.  He  had  effected  a  saving 
of  33  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  work  at  Hove  by 
the  use  of  these  pipes,  and  he  had  used  them 
24in.  in  diameter  in  cuttings  loft,  to  ISft.  deep. 
In  all  cases  concrete  was  put  over  them.  At 
Brighton  concrete  could  be  obtained  from  7s.  6d. 
to  9s.  per  cubic  yard.  So  far  he  had  had  no 
failiu'es,  and  believed  the  more  the  subject  of 
concrete  tubes  was  inquired  into  and  investi- 
gated the  more  they  woirld  be  used. 

Mr.  Morant  thought  that  the  weight  of  2,4001b. 
given  in  table  C  for  a  24in.  pipe  was  a  very 
small  result.  In  consequence  of  finding  some 
30in.  pipes  broken  with  longitudinal  cracks  at 


the  top  he  had  a  short  time  back  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  at  Leeds.  A  trench  was  cut 
in  clay  groimd  to  tho  exact  shape  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  pipes,  and  they  were  covered  with 
earth  to  the  depth  of  1ft.  The  pipes  were 
loaded  with  pig-iron  as  follows  over  a  length  of 
3ffc. 

Pipes.         Thickness.  "Weight  applied. 

30in.  diameter  . .  2Jin 10  tons  3  cwt. 

30in.  by  21in.  ..  l|in 10     „    3     „ 

24in.  diameter . .  ijiu S     ,,    2     ,, 

With  these  weights  there  was  no  sign  of  injury 
in  any  of  the  pipes. 

A  30in.  drain-pipe  was  also  tested  at  the  Cor- 
poration yard,  Leeds,  in  gravelly  and  sandy 
ground,  the  bottom  not  being  so  exactly  cut  to 
the  shape  of  the  pipe  as  in  the  first  experiments. 
The  pipe  cracked  longitudinally  under  a  weight 
of  7  tons  of  j)ig-iron  over  a  length  of  3ft. 

Further  trials  were  made  at  the  Corporation 
yard,  where  a  trench  was  dug  in  gravelly  and 
sandy  ground  without  cutting  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  the  shape  of  the  pipe,  but  straight 
down,  leaving  the  sides  to  be  filled  in  with  earth. 
The  pipes  were  all  loaded  with  pig-iron  until 
fraetui'e  occurred,  which  in  aU  cases  w.is  longi- 
tudinally. The  length  of  bearing  on  the  pipe 
was  2ft.  Sin.     The  weights  were  as  follows  : — 

Pipes.  Thickness.     Weight  applied. 

24in.  by  18in.  . .  liin.  . .  5  tons  19  cwt. 

18in.  diameter  ..  ljin.&l/16in. . .  5    ,,       7    ,, 
20in.  by  loin.  ..  l|in.  ..  6    ,,     11    ,, 

1  Sin. diameter  ..  Ijin.  ..   1    ,,       2    ,, 

ICin,  by  12in.  ..  1  l/16in.  . .  2    ,,     15    ,, 

12in. diameter  ..  lin.  ,.  3    ,,     16    ,, 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  seemed  to  he  the  in- 
suflBcient  support  of  the  sides  of  the  pipe  when 
the  groirad  is  excavated  wider  than  the  jiipo,  and 
the  sides  filled  in  loosely  or  with  inadequate 
ramming  of  the  earth.  The  space  being  naiTow 
it  is  difficult  to  ensure  the  earth  being  rammed 
sufficiently  solid  roimd  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Lobley  had  not  had  any  experience  with 
concrete  pipes  ;  however,  in  his  district  (Stafford- 
shire) broken  pottery  formed  the  principal  aggre- 
gate for  ordinary  concrete.  Mr.  Wood  in  his 
paper  had  alluded  to  the  aggregates  being 
broken  vitreous  stone-ware.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
good  if  properly  broken  up,  but  it  shoidd  not  be 
glazed.  He  agreed  that  it  was  imdcsirable  to 
retain  the  fine  sand.  The  strength  of  the 
German  cement  said  to  have  broken  under  a 
weight  of  1,6301b.  would  depend  on  the  length  of 
time  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Eeid  remarked  that  the  sample  he  re- 
ferred to  was  made  up  and  broken  on  the  28th 
day. 

Mr.  Lobley  further  said  that  he  had  had  En- 
glish cement  which  had  stood  a  test  of  1,0001b. 
on  the  square  inch  at  twenty-eight  days,  the 
same  cement  having  broken  at  4601b.  on  the 
square  inch  at  seven  days. 

Mr.  Cole  had  found  several  pipes  in  a  shallow 
cutting  broken  along  the  top  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Morant, 
whereas,  when  the  earth-pressure  was  great  the 
pipes  were  sound.  This  convinced  him  that  frac- 
ture was  caused  from  the  upward  pressiu'e  of  air 
in  the  inside  of  the  pipes  ;  he  therefore  had  ven- 
tilating shafts  introduced,  and  found  the  pipes 
answered  remarkably  well. 

The  President  said  that  what  Mr.  Reid  had 
remarked  in  respect  to  cement  piu'ging  had  given 
him  much  pleasure.  If  English  manufacturers 
could  supply  cement  that  woiUd  not  requh'o 
purging,  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  owing 
to  its  not  having  to  be  stored.  At  Liverpool 
the  cement  was  stored  in  a  small  ware- 
house. It  was  first  hoisted  to  the  upper  chamber, 
where  it  was  laid  out  on  the  floor  ;  it  was  then 
let  through  a  trapdoor  to  the  next  room,  where 
it  was  spread  out  and  tiu-ned  over  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  carted  to  wherever  it  was  wanted. 
The  increase  thus  caused  in  tho  actual  strength 
of  the  cement  was  often  100  per  cent.  He  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  better  if  this  were  not  neces- 
sary, but  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that 
cement  could  not  be  obtained  in  England  straight 
from  the  kiln  which  would  not  require  purging. 
His  experience  was  that  great  fineness  increased 
the  strength  of  the  cement  when  used  for  con- 
crete. TNTien  used  for  mortar  in  proportions  not 
greater  than  one  to  thi'ee  there  was  no  apprecia- 
ble increase,  as  the  particles  of  the  coarser  cement 
were  sufficiently  numerous  relatively  to  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  to  envelop  them. 

Mr.  Parry  did  not  consider  that  concrete  pipes 


would  readily  take  the  place  of  others  now  in  use. 
However,  he  thought  Portland  cement  concrete 
slabs  might  replace  York  paving  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  they  cost  but  tvro-thirds  the  price, 
and  looked  remarkably  well  when  down.  As 
regards  wear,  he  had  seen  the  artificial  slabs  out- 
wear the  York  flags. 

Mr.  Sharp  regretted  that  Mr.  Woods,  the 
author  of  the  paper  on  rock-concrete  tubes,  was 
not  present.  He  might  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Reid' s  insinuation  (if  such  it  could  be  called), 
that  good  Portland  cement  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  England,  that  the  firm  to  which  he 
belonged  used  very  large  quantities  of  this 
material,  and  that  they  experienced  no  diSiculty 
in  obtaining  all  that  they  required  weighing  at 
least  1161b.  to  the  bushel,  but  he  could  not  say 
that  it  woidd  reach  1401b.  to  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Butler  regretted  that  his  views  did  not 
coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Reid  on  the  question 
of  using  the  cement  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers. He  was  satisfied  that  English  cement 
ought  to  be  stored,  but  he  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  Germany  could  supply  cement  that  could 
be  used  at  once,  as  in  the  event  of  a  press  of 
work  it  could  bo  sent  for  to  that  country. 


CHIPS. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  new 
market,  alongside  Stratford- bridge  Station,  will,  it 
is  said,  be  ready  for  opening  on  the  1st  of  next 
month.  Standing  room  is  provided  for  more  than 
400  trucks,  and  the  cart-roads  between  the  sidings 
are  40tt.,  50ft.,  and  60ft.  wide.  The  warehouses 
measure  60ft.  by  45ft.,  are  fitted  up  with  conve- 
nient of&oes,  and  two  lines  of  rails  run  through 
each 

During  the  past  week  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, assisted  by  his  sons,  Mr.  H.  S.  Northcote 
and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Northcote,  has  been  engaged 
in  archaeological  researches  of  an  interesting  cha- 
racter on  the  right  hon.  baronet's  estate  at  Pynes. 
Attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  two  barrows  in 
the  Nine  Oaks  field,  and  although  neither  pottery, 
ornaments,  nor  bronze  weapons  were  found,  yet 
other  discoveries  were  made  which  will  lead  to  the 
opening  of  some  of  the  numerous  undisturbed  bar- 
rows in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Nine  or 
ten  years  ago  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  opened  a 
barrow  in  the  same  field  as  that  in  which  those  are 
situated  that  have  this  week  been  dealt  with,  and 
the  results  then  obtained  are  now  in  the  Albert 
Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 

On  Wednesday,  the  l/th  inst.,  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Paul's  Vicarage,  New  Southgate,  was 
laid  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baird,  vicar  of  Southgate.  The 
house  is  being  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  di-essings.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  of  11, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  L.  and  W.  D.  Patman,  of  Enfield,  the  con- 
tractors, the  amount  of  the  contract  being  about 
£2,000. 

A  memorial  font  was  placed  last  week  in  St. 
Botolph's  church,  Colchester.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Watts,  of  High-street, 
Colchester. 

A  new  vicarage  has  been  erected  at  Chatbum, 
near  Clitheroe,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Robinson,  of  Derby,  was  the  architect. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  opened  in 
Lower  High-street,  Portmadoc,  on  the  12th  inst. 
It  measures  internally  70ft.  by  48ft.  Oin.,  and  is 
31ft.  in  height.  The  masonry  is  executed  in  Port- 
madoc Wharf  rock-stone,  Tremadoc  granite,  and 
Anglesea  limestone,  Aberdeen  red  granite  being 
used  for  the  columns  in  the  front.  The  joinery  is 
of  pitch-pine,  with  mahogany  mouldings,  the 
columns  being  rounded  with  black  ebony.  The 
gallery-front  and  rostrum  have  carved  panels. 
Mr.  Owen  Morris  Roberts  was  the  architect,  and 
the  chief  contractors  were  Messrs.  William  Jones 
and  Evan  Humphreys.  The  chapel  seats  900  per- 
sons, and  has  cost  about  £5,000. 

St.  Helen's  parish  church,  Willoughby,  has  been 
completely  restored,  and  will  be  reopened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  the  9th  prox.  The  work 
can-ied  out  includes  new  roofs,  new  flooring  and  re- 
seating, and  removal  of  organ  to  chancel. 

A  massive  brass  eagle  lectern,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Birming- 
ham, has  just  been  placed  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Hull,  as  a'memorial  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Kemp,  who 
has  just  resigned  the  incumbency. 

A  company  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  and  sanitoriiun  on  the  well- 
known  Clent  Hills,  Worcestershire,  has_  been 
organised  ;  the  capital  of  the  company  is  £50,000, 
dividedmto  10, 000  shares  of  £5  each.  Mr.DavidMao- 
kenzie  is  the  Company's  secretary,  and  the  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  F.  Smalman  Smith,  of  Stourbridge  and 
Birmingham. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Gbeexock  New  MtraiciPAx  Buildings. — On 
Monday  the  Town  Council  of  Greenock  decided 
to  adopt  tlie  design  "  Art  and  Science  "  for  the 
new  luimicipal  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  offices  in  Hamilton- 
street.  As  a  residt  of  the  in\-itation  to  architects, 
about  50  designs  were  sent  in  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  these  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bari-y,  of  London,  who  recommended  six 
plans  as  the  most  suitable  from  which  to  choose 
the  successful  design.  After  considerable  delay, 
the  Coimcil  have  selected  the  following  three  as 
having  gained  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  in  the 
competition: — (1)  "Art  and  Science,"  by  Messrs. 
H.  and  J).  Barclay,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow; 
(2)  "Omega,"  by  Mr.  Beatson  Habershon, 
Ealing,  Middlesex;  and  (3)  "Let  Greenock 
flourish,"  by  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Aitken,  North 
St.  David-street,  Edinburgh.  "Art  and 
Science" — the  plan  upon  which  the  new  munici- 
pal buildings  will  be  erected,  and  which  will  cost 
not  less  than  £8,000,  exclusive  of  site,  &e. — is 
Renaissance  in  .style,  and  the  buildings,  which 
will  have  a  height  of  four  stories  and  attics,  and 
in  some  portions  of  five  stories,  wUl  have  eleva- 
tions fronting  Hamilton-street  on  the  south, 
Dahymple-street  on  the  north,  Taylor's  Close  on 
the  west,  and  Cathcart- square  on  the  east.  On 
all  the  elevations,  and  more  particularly  on  those 
facing  Hamilton-street  and  Cathcart-square, 
there  will  be  a  fine  display  of  ornate  and  effective 
architecture,  and  the  general  effect  from  any  of 
the  elevations  will  be  grand  and  impressive. 
Niches  will  be  provided  in  the  stonework  for  past 
and  future  distinguished  Greenockians,  and  a 
tower,  with  a  dome  180  feet  high,  will  occupy 
the  frontage  to  Cathcart-square.  A  new  central 
entrance  hall  will  be  built  at  Dalrymple-street 
end,  giving  access  to  two  new  staircases,  com- 
municating with  eveiy  floor  of  the  hall,  but 
chiefly  intended  for  galleiy  audiences.  A  car- 
riageway, with  also  a  footpath  ten  feet  wide, 
will  enter  at  the  west  side  from  the  new  square, 
and  passing  the  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  debouch 
upon  Cathcart-square.  Between  the  line  of 
carriageway  and  the  old  front  of  the  hall  will  be 
erected  a  new  vestibule,  with  cloak  and  retiring- 
rooms,  and  a  new  saloon  ;  a  corridor  will  run 
along  the  whole  length  outside  the  we.st  side  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  connected  with  it  at  several 
points,  and  with  the  staircase  at  the  north  and 
south  ends.  This  carriageway  will  be  roofed  over 
its  entire  length.  The  principal  municipal  offices 
■will  front  Hamilton-street.  The  rates  offices  and 
the  oflices  of  the  Harbour  Trust  will  occupy  the 
centre  block  towards  the  new  square  ;  the  comer 
block  towards  Dalrymijle-street  will  be  princi- 
pally occupied  as  general  business  offices,  to  be 
let ;  and  the  whole  of  the  space  to  the  east  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  fronting  l3alrymple-street,  will 
be  occupied  by  the  police  department.  The 
apartments  to  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
Council  and  committees  of  the  various  public 
trusts  will  be  grouped  together  in  such  a  way  as 
will  give  a  palatial  effect  to  the  whole,  and  will 
bean  unusually  fine  suite  of  rooms.  The  most  ample 
office  accommodation  is  provided  for  not  only  all 
the  present  officials  of  the  town,  but  for  such  as 
its  future  extension  may  neces.sitate,  and  the  sur- 
plus accommodation  will  in  the  mean  time  be  let. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  new  buildings  will  be 
the  central  hall,  to  be  used  in  the  collection  of 
the  rates  and  taxes.  There  will  be  here  five  de- 
partments, each  with  a  separate  counter  for  the 
public,  and  each  department  having,  in  addition, 
two  rooms  attached.  As  it  was  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  Town  Council  to  provide  for  the  cost,  to 
some  extent,  by  erecting  shops  on  the  Hamilton- 
street  frontage,  the  architects  in  the  plans 
adopted  have  designed  a  piazza  or  covered  pave- 
ment with  arches  open  in  front  and  also  with  roof- 
lights — a  Continental  method  of  reconciling  the 
commercial  element  with  the  public  character  of 
the  building.  This  is  a  point  which  has  given 
rise  to  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Council,  but 
by  that  arragement  the  street  will  be  widened  1 0 
feet  more  than  intended  by  the  Improvement 
Trust.  The  elevations  are  shown  to  be  canned 
around  all  the  frontages  in  one  uiuform  spirit  of 
Itahan  architectiu'e,  treated  after  the  manner 
exemplified  by  the  French  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris. 
The  tower  over  the  caniageway  in  Cathcart- 
square  is  a  massive  yet  elegant  architectural 
composition  of  original  design,  but  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  general  design  of  the  buildings. 
The  motion  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
buildings   was  this  week   carried   unanimously, 


and  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

Newaek-ox-Teent. — We  hear  that  Mr.  Maw- 
son  has  reported  on  the  plans  sent  in  for  the 
Newark  hospital  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wm.  Bliss  Sanders,  Nottingham. 

2.  Goddard  and  Son,  Lincoln. 

3.  Freeman  and  Naylor. 

"We  believe  the  committee  will  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. Mr.  Hine  stated  in  the  report  which 
accompanied  his  design  that  his  plans  could  not 
be  executed  except  at  an  additional  cost  of  £500 
beyond  the  stipulated  estimate. 

Woolwich. — We  have  been  informed,  since 
the  publication  of  our  notice  of  the  competition 
for  St.  Mary's  Church,  Woolwich,  on  page  356, 
that  Mr.  T.  N.  Laslett,  of  37,  Walbrook,  is  also 
a  competitor.  We  believe  the  designs  will  be  on 
view  shortly. 


BiiilMiis  faittllinicuct 


Aston. — The  memorial  stone  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  Aston 
parish  church  was  laid  on  Wednesday.  The 
chui'ch  was  founded  as  early  as  the  Conquest, 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
there  are  records  showing  that  300  years  after 
that  period  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  about 
90  years  ago  it  underwent  a  process  of  renova- 
tion. The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end,  and  north 
and  south  aisles  and  chancel.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  the  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice,  .and 
are  in  the  transition  style  fi'om  the  Early  English 
to  the  Decorated  periods  of  architecture.  The 
north  and  south  aisles  were  added  at  a  later 
date,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  nave  has  a  clerestory  of  Late  Perpendicular 
work,  and  the  tower  and  spire  are  of  the  same 
jjeriod.  The  church,  however,  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  an  historical  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  the  monuments  which  it  contains, 
there  being  examples  of  various  periods  from  the 
14th  to  the  present  century.  For  a  considerable 
time  past  the  church  has  greatly  needed 
repair,  and  it  has  been  found  also  too 
liinited  in  space  .  for  the  requirements  of 
the  congregation,  a  little  over  500  being  as 
many  people  as  the  building  would  accommodate. 
To  meet  the  want,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  nave  and  aisles  in  an  eastward  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  present  chancel  reaches,  and 
beyond  this  to  erect  a  fresh  chancel,  placing  the 
monuments  in  positions  corresponding  to  those 
which  they  have  hitherto  occupied  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  Then  it  is  proposed  to 
open  the  tower  into  the  church,  to  raise  the  roof 
and  clerestory  windows  to  a  suitable  height,  to 
remove  the  present  high  stalls,  and  reseat  the 
church  throughout.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  in  parts,  and  when  all  is  completed  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  about  1,300  people. 
The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  from  £8,000  to 
£10,000.  The  work  of  extension  has  ali'eady 
been  commenced,  and  dui'ing  the  jirogress  of  the 
work  last  week  an  interesting  discovery  of  four 
coins  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  south-cast 
corner  of  the  chancel,  under  an  old  sedilia. 
Three  of  the  coins  belong  to  the  period  of 
Edward  I.,  and  the  other  is  one  of  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland.  The  architect  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  in  hand  is  Mr.  F. 
A.  Chatwin,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Davies  Brothers,  of  Birmingham. 

BiEcnriELD. — A  new  Congregational  church 
at  Birchfield,  near  Birmingham,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  tower  is  surmoimted  by 
stone  angle  pinnacles,  and  a  stone  spire  which 
reaches  to  a  height  of  over  100ft.  There  are 
four  spacious  vestries  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
with  a  separate  entrance.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  IngaUand  Hughes,  of  Temple-row  West; 
and  the  biulder,  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  Berners- 
street,  Lozells.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
and  fittings  is  between  £5,000  and  £6,000. 

Beistol. — The  United  Free  Methodists  of 
Fishponds  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel,  and  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial 
stone  took  place  on  Monday.  The  style  is  to  be 
Gothic,  and  the  masonry  will  bo  of  Ptiiuant  stone 
with  freestone  dressings.  The  dimensions  will 
be— length  G.ift.,  width  loft.,  and  height  46ft. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Frome,  and 


the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Clark,  of  Fishponds,  who 
has  sub-let  the  carpentering  to  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
Davy,  of  Clifton,  and  the  plastering,  painting, 
and  tiling-  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Son,  of  Clifton. 
Including  the  land,  the  building  is  to  cost  close 
upon  £1,700. 

CiEEXCESTEK. — New  Board  Schools  in  Lewis- 
lane  were  opened  on  Monday.  They  accom- 
modate 200  boys,  ISO  girls,  and  120  infants,  and 
have  residences  for  master  and  mistress.  The 
schools  are  plainly  treated  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
are  constructed  of  local  stone  mth  Bath  dressings 
and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles.  They  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  infants  being  in  the  centre, 
and  some  fine  old  trees  have  been  left  in  front  of 
the  buildings ;  a  tower  on  the  chief  elevation 
contains  the  cistern  for  water-supply.  The 
fittings  are  of  selected  red  deal  and  pitch  pine  ; 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  Dr.  Bond's  patent 
perdifumes  and  extraction  flues  connected  with 
Howorth's  self-acting  ventilators.  The  lighting 
in  principal  rooms  is  by  the  Wigham  gas-buraers. 
Mr.  Capel  Nankivell  Tripp,  of  Gloucester,  was 
the  architect ;  Mr.  George  Drew,  of  Chalford, 
the  contractor ;  Mr.  M.  Candle,  clerk  of  works  ; 
and  Mr.  Greenslade,  builder's  foreman.  The 
ironwork  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Chew,  of 
Stroud,  and  Alexander  and  Thompson,  of  Glou- 
cester ;  the  tar  paving  by  Mr.  Geo.  Melsom,  of 
Bristol,  and  desks  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  Col- 
man  and  Glendenning,  of  Nom-ich.  The  outlay 
has  been  between  £5,000  and  £0,000. 

Daybeook,  near  NoTTiXGHAii. — Schools  ac- 
commodating 200  cliildren  were  opened  on  the 
22nd.  They  are  in  two  departments — a  mixed 
school  and  infants'  school.  Each  school  has  a 
lavatory  and  cloakroom.  They  are  built  of 
brick  with  Bath  stone  di'essings ;  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  Wilkinson's  roof-tOes  ;  the  front 
to  road  is  broken  up  by  dormer  windows  and  a 
small  oak  bell-turret,  the  roof  of  which  is  of 
lead.  The  roofs  show  the  timbers,  which  are 
stained  and  varnished.  The  height  to  wall-plate 
is  13ft.,  the  walls  are  boarded  5ft.  high,  stained 
and  vamLshed.  The  works  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  John  Greaves,  of 
Arnold,  at  a  cost  of  £1,540,  which  includes  the 
boundaiy  walls,  fittings,  &c.  The  buildings  are 
btdlt  from  the  designs  and  under  the  .superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Clarke,  architect.  Journal 
Chambers,  Nottmgham. 

HiXTON  Hasitxee. — The  parish  church  of 
Hinton  Hampucr,  Hants,  is  bemg  partially  re- 
built and  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Capel 
N.  Tripp,  of  Gloucester.  The  existing  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1845,  and  is  Early  English  in 
character;  the  new  nave,  vestry,  tower,  and 
south  porch  being  rebuilt  in  accordance  there- 
with. Some  interesting  old  featvures  are  retained 
and  introduced  in  the  new  fabric.  The  old  nave, 
brick  south  porch,  and  wooden  bell-turret  were  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  the  work  has 
been  taken  in  hand  none  too  soon. 

Ipswich. — The  extensive  restorations  which 
for  some  time  past  have  been  going  on  at  St. 
Maiy  Key  Church  have  now  approached  com- 
pletion. Up  till  1875  the  church  had  been  in  a 
very  dOapidated  condition,  but  in  that  year  an 
attempt  was  made  to  inaugurate  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  old  pulpit,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Jacobean  work,  has  been  lowered  and  restored, 
and  a  new  east  window  and  three  in  the  south 
aisle  erected.  The  old  painted  boxes  have  been 
replaced  by  substantial  oak  benches.  The  bench- 
ends  of  the  centre  aisle  are  elaborately  traceried 
with  carved  heads,  representing  various  kinds 
of  wild  flowers.  A  new  prayer-desk  has 
also  been  added.  Altogether  the  church  pre- 
sents an  entirely  new  appearance,  much  more  in 
accordance  -with  the  beauty  which,  judging 
from  all  appearance,  characterised  it  in  the  past. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Smith,  of  Ipswich,  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Eyton,  the  architect.  The  carving  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Robt.  Minter,  of  Ipswich. 

Mexjjoeouoh. — About  seven  yeare  ago  the  then 
Local  Board  thought  it  desirable  that  an  open 
market  should  be  cstabli.shed  in  Mexborough,  and 
a  suitable  site  was  obtained,  and  an  open  market 
was  at  once  commenced.  Since  that  time  the 
market  tolls  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  found  desirable  to  erect  a  market- 
hall,  or  covered  market.  Plans  were  drawn  and 
tenders  received  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
the  total  cost  of  which,  with  internal  fittings,  is 
to  be  about  £4,000.  Messrs.  Wortley  Brothers, 
of  Kiluhui-st,  are  to  do  the  masons',  bricklayers' 
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•work,  &c.,  and  Messrs.  Hagg.ird  and  Eunby,  of 
Kotherham  and  Mesborough,  the  Trholc  of  the 
ironwork.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture.  On  the  basement  floor  are 
to  be  eight  cellars,  each  5"ft.  by  9ft.,  together 
"with  a  public  weighhouse.  On  the  next  floor  is 
the  market-hall,  9.3ft.  by  57ft.,  -nith  three  ap- 
proaches from  south,  east,  and  •n-est,  each  Sft. 
wide.  On  the  north  side  will  be  the  clerk  of  the 
liocal  Board's  office,  collector's  office,  sirrveyor's 
ofBce,  and  above  these  will  be  a  large  board- 
room, about  3Sft.  by  '2.5ft.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  pressed  biick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone  took 
place  on  Monday. 

MosEOKEHAjrPTON. — All  Saints'  Church,  Mork- 
okehampton,  had  its  new  rercdos  dedicated  on 
Monday  week.  The  rercdos,  in  its  lower  parts, 
is  of  plain  Caen  stone  ashlar,  corbelled  out,  just 
above  the  Holy  Table,  by  brackets  in  the  same 
material.  These  cany  the  re-table,  which  is  of 
moulded  polished  Ogwell  stone,  a  warm,  red 
variety  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  structure 
above  is  composed  wholly  of  English  oak,  save 
that  the  columns — the  Jtein--(fi -/is  oi-nnmcntations 
and  some  pater.Te,  &c. — .".re  of  inlaid  Ameri^-an 
walnut,  composed  of  three  definite  compartments, 
above  the  re-table ;  the  central  one  rises  up  with 
a  sharp  gable.  This  upon  its  apex  has  a  column, 
towering  still  higher,  sunnoimted  by  a  sculptured 
figure,  which  represents  St.  Michael  trampling 
upon  the  Devil.  The  other  portions  are  carried 
up  by  boldly-worked  buttresses,  surmoimted,  in 
each  instance,  by  crocketed  pinnacles.  Between 
these  run  carved  crestings,  and  pierced  and  open 
p.anelling.  The  central  panel  recesses  well  back 
behind  the  gable,  which  latter  is  cinquefoUed, 
ivith  carved  cusps.  The  reredos  is  the  design  of 
Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford,  architect,  of  Exeter, 
and  has  been  made  complete  and  placed  in  silii 
by  Mr.  Han-y  Hems,  of  the  same  city. 

NoETEAJiPTON. — The  new  reredos  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Northampton,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week.  The  reredos  is  of  carved  oak,  with  a 
painting  in  the  centre  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  two  women  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
This  is  from  the  fh-m  of  Messrs.  Burlison  and 
Grylles,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 
On  either  side  of  the  painting  there  are  two 
figiires,  one  above  the  other,  in  cai-ved  o.ak,  the 
four  representing  St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  These  statuettes  of  the 
apostles  occupy  what  would  have  been  the  right 
and  left  panels,  had  it  been  possible  to  erect  a 
true  triptych ;  but  the  windows  prevented  this, 
and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  narrow  the 
sides,  -niiich,  in  reality,  are  cai-ved  pilasters,  on 
which  rests  a  crocketed  canopy  of  carved  oak, 
which  rises  to  the  rece-s,  in  lieu  of  a  window. 
The  entire  east  wall  has  been  stencUled, 
the  whole  of  the  work  being  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott. 

PoTTEB  Heigham. — The  principal  and  most 
difficidt  piece  of  engineering- work  on  the  Yar- 
mouth and  North  Norfolk  Railway,  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Thirne,  at  Potter  Heigham,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  was  formally  inspected 
by  the  directors  of  the  company  on  Thursday, 
the  18th  inst.  It  is  carried  on  eight  cylinders  of 
7ft.  diameter  each,  and  has  a  total  length  of 
270ft.,  and  10ft.  headway.  It  is  divided  into 
three  spans  of  SOft.  clear  opening  each.  The 
cylinders  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  35ft.,  hollow, 
the  core  of  earth  being  extracted  and  the  space 
filled  up  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  SCO  tons 
having  been  used  in  foundations.  Above  the 
water-level  the  piers  are  of  white  brickwork  in 
cement.  The  girders  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Walrond  Smith,  and  are  of  novel  construction. 
The  flanges  are  of  large  channel  irons  riveted 
together,  and  the  cross-girders  16ft.  apart ;  the 
depth  of  girders  is  16ft.  The  contractors  for  the 
railway,  Messrs.  AVilldnson  and  Jarvis,  have 
carried  out  the  work  imder  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Pinn.  The  ironwork  was  supplied 
by  the  Stockton  Forge  Company.  Mr.  Walrond 
Smith  is  the  engineer  of  the  line,  which  is  almost 
completed  from  Martham,  the  present  terminus, 
to  Sutton  Staithe,  about  a  mile  from  StaUiam, 
and  will  be  opened  to  the  latter  town  in  a  month's 
time  ;  and  the  last  section,  that  to  North  Wals- 
ham,  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months'  time. 

SEBEKGHAii. — The  old  parish  church  of  Se- 
bergham,  near  Carlisle,  is  being  restored 
and  partly  repewed,  and  new  chancel  fittings 
have  been  placed  within  it.  It  is  of  very 
old  foundation,  but  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient 


character  by  modem  innovations.  About  80 
years  since  an  ugly  tower  was  built  and  five 
large  debased  windows  inserted  on  south  side, 
and  a  west  gallery  added  and  flat  plastered 
ceiling.  The  rough  casting  has  been  removed 
recently,  disclosing  several  Early  lancet  win- 
doTTS  of  admirable  proportion,  and  two  ancient 
doorways,  &e.  At  the  east  end  thrte  lancet 
windows  will  be  restored  on  the  old  lines,  traces 
of  which  are  still  existent.  They  v<-erc  cut  away 
to  insert  an  ugly  Tudor  window  with  wooden 
tracery  and  vulgar  st.ained  glass.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  D.  Brade,  of  Kendal,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  T.  Laing,  of  Sebergham. 

SouTHroET. — Last  week  Lord  Derby  inaugu- 
rated some  public  works  of  considerable  import- 
ance at  Southport.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
extension  of  the  Promenade,  and  the  second  the 
building  of  a  i.ew  market.  To  carry  out  the 
promenade  extension  the  Corporation  are  re- 
claiming some  40  acres  of  land  from  the  sea. 
The  walk  will  be  carried  to  a  height  of  r2ft.,  the 
front  sea  wall  being  of  concrete,  and  the  founda- 
tions— which  wUl  be  Sft.  thick — will  extend  to 
a  depth  of  6ft  below  the  shore  level.  The  em- 
bankment wUl  be  00ft.  in  width,  'ioft.  being 
devoted  to  a  drive,  a  sinular  width  to  the  pro- 
menade proper,  and  the  remainder  wUl  be  laid 
out  as  a  footpath  alongside  the  houses.  Messrs. 
Gripper  and  Bayliss,  of  Nottingham  and  Hidl, 
have  undertaken  to  form  the  promenade  for  the 
sum  of  £20,752,  and  to  lay  out  and  sewer  the 
land  behind  preparatory  to  bmlding  operations, 
for  £11,071,  a  total  of  £31,823.  The  work  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The  new 
market  hall,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  £23,800, 
is  to  stand  on  land  containing  4,550  square  yards. 
It  wUl  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  and 
principal  portion  being  for  butchers,  poidterers, 
greengrocers,  and  provision  dealers ;  the  .second 
for  fishmongers,  and  the  thii'd  wUl  be  used  as  a 
wholesale  market.  The  contractor  for  tliis  work 
is  Mr.  T.  Bridge,  Burscough,  and  the  architects 
Messrs.  MeUor  and  Sutton,  Southport,  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Ducie,  C.E.,  Londoa. 

Tell-V  Paek,  CuMDEELAxn. — An  old  building, 
formerly  part  of  the  monasteiy  attached  lo 
Calder  Abbey,  at  Telia  Park,  in 'the  County  of 
Ciunberlaud,  but  now  the  residence  of  W.  B. 
Turner,  Esq.,  has  lately  bcc«  considerably  added 
to,  and  the  old  portion  restored  from  drawings, 
&c.,  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  architect, 
of  London  and  Whitehaven. 

IT^T^vEESITV  College  Hospital. — This  institu- 
tion, which  has  been  closed  for  alterations  and 
additions,  was  opened  on  Monday.  For  some 
time  past  the  need  for  more  accommodation  has 
been  j;ressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  managing 
committee,  and  by  pulling  do-\vn  partition  walls, 
giving  portions  of  the  wide  landings  in  the  north 
wing  to  the  wards,  and  moving  the  sleeping- 
apartments  of  the  majority  of  the  nurses  and 
assistants  to  some  adjoining  houses,  room  for  40 
additional  patitnts  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
number  of  beds  available  for  urgent  cases  in- 
creased from  100  to  200.  Adviintage  has  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  patients  to  make  some  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospital.  Old  biick  and  mortar 
drains  have  been  replaced  by  pipes,  and  means 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  rising  of  sewer- 
gas  into  the  building.  The  sinks,  &c. ,  formerly 
within  the  wards,  are  now  placed  in  closets  built 
outside,  and  the  walls  and  woodwork  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  hospital  have  received  a  coat 
of  silicate  paint.  Attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  ventUatiou.  The 
operating  room  has  been  enlarged  by  an  ingeni- 
ous method  of  constructing  the  folding  doors. 
Many  changes  have  been  made  on  the  top  floor, 
where  the  children's  ward  is  now  placed.  On 
this  floor  a  room  has  been  fitted  with  iron  racks, 
in  which  the  patients'  clothes,  after  fumigation, 
can  be  stored  untU  the  owners  lea.ve.  These 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  bj'  Mr.  W.  A. 
Seurrah  from  the  plans  of  the  two  architects, 
Mr.  A.  Blomtield  and  Mr.  Shepard,  and  the  cost, 
including  the  new  beds,  furniture,  &c.,  will 
probably  be  about  £3,500. 

WiNDSOE  Castle. — At  Windsor  Castle  various 
improvements  are  being  carried  out  duiing  the 
residence  of  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  The  level 
of  the  approach  to  the  Norman-gate,  between 
the  wall  of  the  moat  near  the  Round  Tower  and 
the  North  Terrace,  has  been  slightly  altered, 
making  the  ascent  easier  for  horses  and  vehicles. 


On  the  Castle-hill  the  palisading  has  been, 
painted  a  deep  olive  colour,  and  a  number  of 
decorators  are  engaged  in  gilding  the  spear- 
heads of  the  railings  at  the  foot  of  the  incline 
and  those  near  Edward  Ill.'s  Tower,  which 
separate  the  private  grounds  of  Her  Majesty 
from  the  roadway  leading  up  the  hiU  to  the 
Grand  Quadrangle.  The  steps  within  Henry 
VIII. 's  Gateway,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
terraced  part  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the 
Militaiy  Knights  of  AYindsor,  are  being  relaid, 
granite  being  substituted  in  places  for  the  softer 
stone,  which  has  been  greatly  worn  by  the  con- 
stant traffic  at  this  point.  The  lamps" about  the 
approaches  are  being  gUt  and  decorated,  .and 
other  work  is  in  hand  within  the  palace.  The 
spear-heads  of  the  palisading  at  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Castle,  facing  the  Long  Walk, 
wiU  also,  it  is  imderstood,  be  gUt  similar  to  the 
work  already  completed  nearer  the  palace. 


TO  CORKESPOITDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  omselvcs  rcspf-nsiLle  for  tlie  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  shuiUd  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
All  letters  should  be  addips.sed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
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Surveyor,  Bolton.  ("Write  Eownson,  Drew,  and  Co.,  225, 
Upper  Thames-street.  The  usual  size  made  is  24in. 
by  18in.,  price,  we  think,  about  50s.,  but  no  doubt  they 
will  make  the  hoppers  to  any  requii-ed  size.) — A 
Le.yk.nek.  (You  cannot  learn  to  design  "from  cheap, 
inexpensive  books."  The  elements  oi  drawing  can  of 
course  be  thus  acquired,  and  Lockwood  and  Co.,  and 
Cassell,  Better,  and  Galprn  publish  some  good  cheap 
manuals.  "Why  not  join  the  classes  of  the  Architec- 
tm-al  Association  and  the  Architectiu-al  Musetun  ?) — H. 
Ambrose.  (Reply  to  hand  is  too  lon^.  More  than  half 
of  it  is  devoted  to  a  subject  not  inquired  about.  If  you 
will  kindly  send  address  we  will  return  it ;  possibly  you 
can  shoi'ten  it.  Space  in  "  Intei-communication "  _  is 
limited. andrepliesshould be  tothepointand  asconcise 
as  possible.) -An  Old  Contributor  on  Hospital  Ae- 
EANGEMENT.  (Yolu:  letter  does  not  touch  the  point 
raised,  and  is  moreover  unauthenticated  by  any  name 
or  address.) — Quid.  ("Wiite  the  Secretary  of  the 
R.I.B.A.)— Anxious.  (We  certainly  think  the  first 
figured  gu-der  insufficient  in  depth  for  a  warehouse  floor, 
and  the  second  one,  if  it  has  to  support  a  dead  load  of 
50  tons  in  the  centre,  besides  a  "  live  load,"  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  work.  The  exact  conditions  of  loading 
you  do  not  supply.) 


C0ritsp0nXrtnct 


THE    HOUND    T0"m5RS    OF    NORFOLK 
AND   SUFFOLK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulldisg  News. 
SiE, — As  both  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  and  Mr. 
Edmtmd  Ferrey  accept  the  opinion  that  the 
avoidance  of  freestone  quoins  was  the  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  the  circrdar  form  of  tower  in 
these  counties,  I  am  stirred  to  the  expression  of 
my  conviction  that  no  such  reason  governed  the 
selection  of  that  form,  but  that  it  was  chosen  by 
the  early  designers  purely  on  festhetic  grounds. 
Whether  these  towers  had  their  origin  in  Saxon 
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or  Norman  times,  it  is  not  my  present  object  to 
dLsciiss  at  length ;  but  that  nearly  all  those 
■which  the  ^Vrehieological  Association  lately 
^^sited  are  of  Norman  workmanship  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt.  The  two  examples  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Brock — namely,  those  of  Flixton  and 
St.  Julian*s,  Nonvich — would  not  seem  to  help 
the  Saxon  theory  very  much,  as  the  first  is  a 
Ec^uare  tower  and  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
second  has  no  characteristic  differing  from  those 
avowedly  Norman.  The  east  window  of  t)ie 
belfiy  of  Herringfleet  tower  is  pointed  to  as 
possessing  Saxon  detaU ;  but  the  west  window 
of  the  same  tower  has  no  trace  of  Saxon  work, 
excepting  in  the  pointed  lintel  to  the  inner  arches 
of  the  two-light  opening.  On  the  contrary,  the 
main  arch  is  semicircular,  after  the  Norman 
fashion  ;  whilst  a  double  row  of  billet  mouldin; 
forms  a  margin  to  the  jambs.  These  are  fea 
tures  which  point  rather  to  a  Norman  than  to  a 
Saxon  origin.  But  now  to  turn  to  the  question 
of  what  was  the  reason  for  the  adoptiou  of  the 
circular  form  in  these  towers.  It  would  seem 
to  be  commonly  thought  that  the  saving  of  stone 
quoin.s,  as  required  in  a  square  tower,  accoimts 
for  the  circular  fonu  of  plan.  But  one  naturally 
asks,  'Why  (-lioidd  the  desire  to  save  freestone 
both  begin  and  end  in  respect  of  tower-quoics  ? 
Freestone  was  foimd  for  buttresses,  dressings  of 
doors  and  windows,  for  qiioins  of  walls  and  other 
features  elsewhere,  and  why  should  the  desii'e  of 
sa\'ing  be  confined  to  the  tower  ?  Again,  if  the 
ancient  designers  wanted  quoins,  angles  were  no 
difficulty  te  them ;  if  they  desired  a  square  form 
and  had  no  freestone,  they  woxild  have  made 
them  out  of  their  hard  flints.  This  is  proved 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  Thorington,  which  the  Association  visited, 
where  there  is  a  shallow  arcade  of  considerable 
height  encircling  the  external  face  of  the  tower 
with  the  quoins  of  slightly-projecting  piers  and 
semicircular  arches,  all  formed  in  the  rude  flints 
of  which  the  walls  are  built. 

Here  alone  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  ancient 
mason  had  no  difficulty  about  the  want  of  free- 
stone in  the  execution  of  an  arris  ;  he  uses  quoin 
and  arch  freely  and  artistically  as  a  simple  wall 
decoration.  The  avoidance,  then,  of  quoins  in  a 
straight  tower  wall  cannot,  it  seems  to  me, 
account  for  the  choice  of  a  circular  plan.  Amongst 
theorists,  I  suppose,  (Esthetic  design  is  too  simple 
a  reason  to  be  thought  of.  But  let  us  consider 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  churches  where 
these  towers  occur.  Take  Fritton  for  an  example ; 
here,  we  have  an  apsidal  chancel,  a  nave  without 
aisles,  and  a  circular  west  tower,  all  small  in 
dimensions.  Let  any  artist  go  to  the  south-east 
of  this  little  church  and  sketch  its  outline  from 
east  to  west,  or  from  any  point  he  may  choose, 
and  then  try  to  design  any  more  appropriate 
form  than  the  circular  tower.  If  I  mistake  not, 
he  will  utterly  fail.  Eemembering  that  all  form 
was  open  to  the  designer,  and  granting  that  the 
one  he  has  chosen  is  the  best  artistically,  is  not 
this  sufficient  reason  for  the  origin  of  the  chosen 
form  P  If  a  practical  reason  attends  this  form 
it  may  well  be  stated  that  a  circular  plan  is  best 
suited  to  an  exposed  situation,  such  as  most  of 
these  towers  occupy.  That  the  designers  of  these 
towers  were  not  afraid  of  short  angle  quoins 
theii-  own  work  abundantly  shows,  and  surely 
the  bare  existence  of  their  work  at  the  present 
day  sufficiently  disproves  any  incompetence, — 
I  am  &c.,  C.  Lyxait. 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  Sept.  22. 


HXXIi  ASTLUM  COMPETITION. 

SiE, — "  Lucidus  Ordo"  excites  owe  surprise  in 
his  contribution  to  the  last  issue  of  your  journal, 
inasmuch  as  he  veers  round  on  the  questions  he 
raises,  and  moves  his  standpoints.  lie  objects 
in  the  first  instance  to  our  pointing  out  that  his 
corridors  passing  through  blocks  No.  1  arc  badly 
arranged  ;  and  when  used  by  the  patients,  that 
other  patients  from  other  blocks  must,  if  they 
study  convenience,  pass  through  the  throng  of 
them.  He  now  admits  oiu*  ground,  but  qualifies 
it  by  saj'ing  the  objection  can  only  refer  to  15 
or  20  patients.  We  never  descended  to  figures, 
but  confined  ourselves  purely  and  simply  to  the 
principle.  Tliese  blocks,  in  the  author's  sche- 
dule, contain  200  patients,  and  how  he  can 
qualify  this  number  down  to  1 .5  or  20  is  to  us  a 
my^tery.  "  L.  O."  defends  this  corridor 
arrangement  by  saying  it  occurs  in  another  and 
a  larger  asyliun  ;  we  venture  to  remark  that  it 
may  here  be  questioned  whether  the  two  cases 
are,  all  points  considered,  identical.     Be  this  as 


it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  so  long  as  the  oorri 
dor  arrangements  of  our  author  stands  in  its 
present  form  he  has  no  right  to  claim  as  a  merit, 
which  he  does  on  page  3  of  his  report,  "that 
each  block  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
asylum." 

With  regard  to  blocks  No.  2,  he  admits 
the  patients  would  have  to  traverse  corridors  200 
yards  in  length  to  reach  the  diniug-hall,  although 
those  buildings  are  not  above  one-third  that  dis- 
tance. If  the  privacy  of  blocks  No.  1  can  be  set 
aside,  in  the  face  of  this  admission,  he  claims, 
on  p.  8  of  his  report,  "  The  absence  of  long  cor- 
ridors which  have  no  other  use  except  that  of 
merely  connecting  one  part  of  the  asylum  with 
the  other."  Having  admitted  the  necessity  of 
the  patients  traversing  this  600ft.  of  corridor,  he 
qualifies  the  evil  by  saying  it  would  not  refer  to 
above  ten  patients  from  these  blocks,  although 
his  schedule  shows  that  he  has  seventy  patients 
in  these  wards. 

As  to  our  remark  about  the  patients  passing 
the  entrance-doors  in  traversing  the  northern 
corridors,  our  author  corrects  us  by  saying  the 
entrance  is  one  story  above  these  corridors.  He 
here  alludes  to  the  entrance  to  the  administra- 
tive offices ;  whilst  we  alluded  to  the  male  and 
female  entrances  at  cither  end  of  the  administra- 
tive block.  We  may  here  note  that  we  have 
never  alluded  to  the  patients  of  No.  3  blocks 
using  the  northern  corridors  ;  indeed,  we  never 
alluded  to  these  wards  at  all,  other  thau  in 
taking  exception  to  the  corridor  arrangements 
on  the  first-floor,  where  the  continuity  in  each 
case  is  broken  by  two  day-rooms  and  a  "  gallery 
dormitory,"  fitted  up  with  beds,  into  which  the 
pubUc  corridors  merge. 

The  author's  defence  in  not  making  the  south 
corridor  continuous  without  passing  through  the 
serving  rooms,  we  note  ;  but  his  opinions  hereon 
and  ours  are  directly  at  variance :  his  merit  is 
classed  by  us  as  a  fault,  and  we  can  only  say,  if 
it  is  a  merit,  it  is  one  that  all  the  other  competi- 
tors have  decUncd  to  avail  themselves  of.  With 
respect  to  the  blind  windows  in  the  central 
feature  of  the  south  elevation,  we  fail  to  see 
what  other  they  can  be,  as  the  fact  of  the  stair- 
ease  crossing  these  large  windows  at  irregular 
heights  is  incontestible.  As  to  the  absence  of 
day-rooms  for  the  epileptic  patients,  the  author 
corrected  us  by  saying  he  intended  those 
patients  to  jointly  use  the  day-rooms  of  other 
patients  on  the  lower  floors.  Upon  our  pointing 
out  the  impracticability  of  such  an  arrangement, 
he  veers  roimd,  and  now  states  that  day-rooms 
for  these  patients  are  not  requii'cd.  As  our 
ground  is  simply  to  maintain  our  ttatement,  that 
he  failed  to  proride  day-rooms,  we  may  faiily 
decline  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  they 
are  required  or  not ;  but  we  are  entitled  to 
remark  that  all  the  other  competitors  were 
careful  in  proviihng  such  day-rooms. 

Our  author  still  objects  to  our  remarks  that 
the  staircases  are  placed  at  random,  and  he 
charges  us  with  overlooking  the  fact  that  he 
intended  the  upper  portions  of  these  erections  to 
be  used  as  water-towers.  Our  cont.  ntion  is  that 
we  did  not  overlook  this  point,  proof  of  which 
is  afforded  in  our  remark  that  this  great  mass  of 
costly  towers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  for 
such  a  purpose  wholly  uncaUed  for  ;  as  to  their 
use  for  ventilation  whatever  the  author  may  say 
about  "  new  and  startling  discoveries  in  physics, ' ' 
we  maintain  that  they  were  clearly  never  in- 
tended for  such  a  purpose.  If  our  author, 
instead  of  composing  such  phrases,  would  explain 
how  he  proposes  to  ventilate  three-story  blocks 
of  buUdiugs  into  detached  towers,  when  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  onlj-  two  stories,  and 
these  lower  in  their  ."-tories  than  the  buildings 
themselves,  he  would  be  conferring  a  favour ; 
and,  further,  he  might  explain,  having  over- 
come these,  to  us,  insurmountable  obstacles,  how 
this  system  of  ventilation  would  work  in  the  face 
of  another  and  a  distinct  system  discharging  it- 
self above  the  eaves  of  the  buildings. 

The  author's  opinion,  that  staircases  for  the 
use  of  blocks  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  con- 
necting corridors  is  •■  simpUeity  itself,"  is  one  we 
cannot  endorse,  and  we  think  the  fact  of  his 
having  to  pro«de  other  staircases  in  the  blocks  is 
proof  of  our  assertion,  that  they  have  "  a  veiy 
confused  connection  with  the  blocks  themselves." 

"  L.  0."  makes  capital  of  the  typographical 
error  in  our  reply,  where  the  total  "of  the  sche- 
duled beds  is  printed  IGO,  instead  of  100  ;  as  we 
were  defending  the  latter  figures,  he  might  have 
seen  it  was  not  our  intention  to  introduce  any 
fresh  ones. 


The  general  readers  of  your  jovimal  will  glean 
from  this  correspondence  that  what  we  class  as 
faults  in  these  designs  the  author  claims  aa 
merits,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  .such  a  controversy 
is  us;less,  as  it  is  a  case  of  blending  oil  and 
water.  If  the  author's  views  are  correct  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  he  ought  to  bear  away  the  prize, 
for  he  has  clearly  no  opposition  under  the  liead- 
ings  wc  have  ventured  to  call  into  question. 

The  Weitek  of  the  Review. 

[We  can  spare  no  space  for  a  continuance  of 
this  controversy. — En.] 

Sra,-^— I  cannot  think  that  your  columna  were 
ever  intended  to  be  the  medium  for  competitors 
to  publish  "supplementary  reports"  on  their  own 
designs  when  still  s:ib  juilicc ;  but  it  would 
appear,  from  the  long  communication  from. 
"Lucidus  Ordo"  this  week,  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  your  coliunns  should  be  so  used. 
In  fairness  to  the  other  competitors,  should  this 
be  aUowed  ? 

I  will  not  go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
their  design,  or  to  discuss  those  of  the  Whitting-_ 
ham  Asylum  (by  which  they  have  evidently  been 
inspired),  but  content  myself  by  calling  your 
serious  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  committee  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  may  appear  in  yoiu*  columns 
for  or  against  any  of  the  designs,  but  will  adopt 
the  only  proper  coui-se,  viz.,  a  reference  of  the 
designs,  or  a  .selection  of  them,  to  a  professional 
adviser  of  large  experience  in  this  class  of  work, 
and  by  so  doing  secure  the  approval  of  all  honest 
competitors. — I  am,  &c.,  A  Cosipetitob. 


STAINES    TOWN   HALL    COMPETITION. 

SiE, — It  really  seems  to  me  that  this  compe- 
tition should  be  inquired  into  by  the  R.I.B.A.,  as 
the  profession  are  asked  to  compete  for  £100, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  means  Ih  p.c.  on  what, 
taking  the  conditions  as  to  requirements,  must  at 
the  lowest  estimate  be  the  probable  cost  of  the 
building.  This  barefaced  attempt  to  publicly 
reduce  the  usual  commission  should,  at  any  rate, 
be  treated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  by  no  one  com- 
peting, and  I  cannot  fancy  anyone  who  cares  for 
his  profession  will  do  so  on  such  terms.  I  hope 
an  example  will  be  made  of  this  ' '  generous " 
Local  Board. — I  am,  &c.. 

Do  AS  TOU  Vt'OUED  BE  DONE  BT. 


NEWARK  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

SiE, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  space  in 
your  valuable  journal  for  a  little  comment  upon 
the  plans  in  this  competition. 

I  wish  to  do  so  simply  because  I  am  (with  one 
exception)  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
competitors,  and  have  been  over  to  Newark  and 
spent  several  hours  in  consideration  and  exami- 
nation of  the  designs ;  but  have  not  been  dodged 
by  any  one  competitor  ' '  extolling  the  merits  of 
his  design,"  or  "  picking  holes  in  the  others." 

The  committee  have,  I  think,  acted  very 
wisely  (if  it  is  correct)  in  calling  in  professional 
advice — such  advice  simply  to  be  upon  the  m;--rits 
of  the  plans  as  they  are,  irrespective  of  cost  or 
architectural  display,  and  reser^-ing  to  themselves 
the  right  to  award  the  prizes  as  they  may  think 
fit  after  getting  such  opinion  and  advice.  Tour 
correspondent  Mr.  Heyward  is  very  sore  upon 
this  point. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  great  advantage  in  their 
arrangement,  having  got  in  designs  wliieh  (with 
one  exception)  "will  cost  double  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  expended.  These  cannot  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee  as  they  are,  .and 
professional  advice  as  to  the  bast-arranged  plan, 
and  a  judicious  priuxing  down  of  the  two  costly 
elevations  might  bring  them  a  building  fairly 
within  the  scope  of  their  requirements  and  their 
instructions  to  competing  architect^i. 

Elaborate  and  artistic  perspective  views  are 
shown  at  these  competitions  which  do  not 
really  represent  what  the  building  will 
bo  when  completed.  A  good  example  of 
this  we  have  in  our  university  buildings  in 
Nottingham,  now  being  completed.  The  per- 
spective design  would  certainly  not  know  the 
offspring  from  it  if  now  introduced  to  the  build- 
ing as  erected,  so  much  docking  and  curtailing 
ha«ng  taken  place.  So  much  for  elaborate 
pei-spective. 

As  I  before  stated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  one  exception  (that  of  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Solly,  in  which  economy  has  certainly  been  con- 
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sidered),  any  of  the  designs  carried  out  would 
cost  nearlydouble  the  sum  (£3,300)  proposed 
to  be  expended. 

Tlie  competitors  liave  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
considered  what  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mittee'wereasfarasaccommodation  goes,  buthaTO 
been  completely  at  sea  as  to  the  cost,  and  have 
allowed  themselves  (as  is  the  common  practice  in 
competitions)  to  be  carried  away  with  an  ela- 
borate and  Tuinecessarily  expensive  elevation — 
not  thinking  of  the  cost  luitil  they  come  to  cube 
up  the  building,  when  the  cost  per  cube  foot  wUl 
be  4d.  or  Gd.,  as  may  be,  to  make  up  the  sum  in- 
tended to  be  spent. 

There  need  be  no  wonder  at  one  of  the  com- 
petitors having,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  the  best-arranged  plan,  because  he  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  constant  intercoiu'se 
and  commimication  with  the  authorities  whose 
wishes  and  arrangements  have  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  his 
plan,  especially  No.  2,  will,  with  the  exception 
named  above,  be  the  least  expensive  one.  It 
will  not  do,  pending  the  judgment,  to  comment 
too  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  ;  but  I 
may  say  that  one  set  has  a  most  artistic  per- 
spective drawing,  another  is  a  very  bad  illustra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne  style,  while  a  third  closely 
resembles  —  although  on  a  small  scale — the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  illustrated  in 
your  paper  in  June  last.  The  remainder  are  so 
far  removed  from  high-class  that  it  would  be 
almost  unkind  to  comment  upon  them.  Apolo- 
gising for  the  length  of  this  letter, — I  am,  &c., 

Nottingham,  Sept.  24.  Lookee-On. 


MANCHESTER   TOWN    HALL   PAVEMENT. 

SiE,— In  the  review  of  Mr.  Henry  Eeid's  recently 
published  work  on  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Con- 
crete," in  your  current  issue,  you  refer  to  "the 
pavement  of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Patteson,  of  that  city." 

You  are  in  error  in  making  this  statement ;  the 
work  was  not  done  by  us.  nor  were  our  marble 
mosaic  tiles,  to  which  "Mr.  Reid  refers,  used  there. 
On  reference  to  the  article,  you  will  find  that  the 
author  was  advocating  the  superiority  of  tiles  in 
which  Portland  cement  was  used  "  as  the  matrix 
of  concretion  "  to  the  mosaic  tiling  of  the  Italian 
kind,  where  a  cemeut  is  employed  which  "requires 
to  be  quick  in  its  initial  set,  and,  owing  to  such 
necessity,  is  composed  of  such  ingredients  as  will 
preveut  its  reaching  any  very  high  point  of  ulti- 
mate induration." 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  insert  this  correction  in 
your  next  issue. — We  are,  etc., 

J.  &  H.  Pattesok. 

Stone  and  M.arble  Works,  Oxford-street, 
Manchester,  Sept.  22. 


NEW  PREMISES  IN  FLEET-STREET. 

SiE, — In  your  issue  of  the  19th  instant,  remark- 
ing on  your  Kthographic  illustration,  you  state  the 
dressings  of  the  new  buildings  in  Fleet-street  are 
Dmnfries  red  stone.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  the  dress- 
ings are  red  Corsehill  stone,  supphed  by  myself. 

Red  Corsehill  stone  is  a  much  finer-graiued  stone 
than  Dumfries  red  sandstone. 

If  you  will  kindly  note  this  in  yoiu'  next  issue  I 
shall  feel  obliged. — I  am,  &c., 

Saitoel  Tiuceett. 

Victoria  Stone  Wharf,  Millwall,  Sept.  23. 


HORSESHOE  ON  CROSS. 

SrE. — If  the  Rev.  Alfred  Earle,  whose  communi- 
cate to  the  GuarJuDi  you  quote  on  p.  355,  happens 
to  have  a  Greek  Lexicon  (or  Testament)  at  Fovant 
Rectory  he  will  probably  find  in  the  last  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  an  explan.ation  of  the  "horse- 
shoe "  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross  on  the  south  aisle  gable  of  St.  George's 
church  ;  and  it  is  not  unhkely  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  cross,  or  on  the  oiiter  face  of  some  cor- 
responding symbol  on  the  building,  he  may  find  the 
Jirtit  letter  of  the  same  alphabet  occupying  a  like 
position. — I  am,  kc, 

20th  September.  H.  P.  H. 

A  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Wrottesley,  at  the  Salt  Library,  Stafford,  for 
the  pm-pose  of  founding  an  archa;ological  society 
for  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  objects  of  the  society 
were explainedby  the  Hon.  Col.  Wrottesley,  who  said 
it  was  intended  to  publish  by  instalments  with  each 
of  the  annual  Transactions  a  portion  of  the  many 
volumes  of  coimty  records  compiled  by  the  late 
William  Salt  at  enormous  expense,  and  still  left  in 
MS.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  the  council, 
editorial  committee,  and  officers  of  the  society  were 
elected. 


5Intnt0mmunttutiflu, 


QUESTIOXS. 

[5S90.]— Concrete  Cistern.— I  have  recently  had  a 
concrete  cistern  fixed  in  a  currier's  shop  for  steeping  and 
boiling  leather.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cistern  dis- 
chai^e  little  black  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  -which 
stain  and  damage  the  leather.  "We  have  ti-ied  to  boil  tliem 
out,  but  \vith  no  satisfactory  result.  I  shall  be  thankful  to 
any  one  -who  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  an  effec- 
tual remedy.— "W".  H.  H. 

[5900.]— Drain.— Last  summer  a  drain  of  about  1,000 
yards  in  length  was  cut  to  drj-  a  moss.  It  was  laid  with 
18in.  and  15in.  spigot  and  faueit  glazed  pipes.  The  gra- 
dient was  1  in  140  for  lower  half  and  1  in  ZOO  for  upper 
half.  The  depth  varied  from  10  to  I6ft.,  and  the  bottom 
was  so  soft  and  charged  with  water  that  only  one  pipe  at 
a  time  could  be  laid,  and  that  with  so  much  difficulty  that 
the  work  had  almost  to  be  abandoned.  The  joints  were 
clayed  as  well  as  could  be  done.  Manholes  were  built  at 
from  60  to  SO  yards  apart.  Being  a  dry  year  it  was  got 
finished  and  run  well  till  latterly,  when  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  pipes  were  broken.  The  water  seems  to  nm 
outside  of  the  pipes  and  washing  away  the  sand  from  the 
sides,  the  pipes,  ha\-ingno  lateral  support,  get  cracked 
and  broken  by  the  weight  above.  The  pipes  were  got 
from  two  makei-s,  and  those  best  burnt  and  glazed  were 
found  to  be  mostly  whole.  "We  are  replacing  pipes  where 
required,  and  putting  in  turf  and  moss  alongside  the 
pipes  instead  of  the  sand  as  at  fii'st.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  drain  at  such  a  depth  in  running  sand,  and  \ri\\  be 
glad  to  have  any  reader's  experience  of  similai-  work.  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  also  if  there  be  a  probability  of  the 
drain  keeping  good  without  further  extensive  repairs.— 
Enquirer. 

[5901.]— Hall  Floor.— I  am  laying  a  pitch-pine  floor, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  of  treating  the 
sui-face.- H.  B. 

[5902.]— Fonnulse.— I  shoidd  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
concise  ti'eatise  on  the  method  of  working  out  the  formulae 
given  in  Hiirst's  "  Ai'chit^ctural  Surveyor's  Handbook," 
having    a   very    ci-ude   knowledge    of    mathematics.  — 

R.  w.  r. 

[5903.  j— Measuring-  Slating.— I  should  be  obliged 
if  any  subscribers  in  different  locaUtios  would  give  the 
different  methods  of  measuring  slating  in  practice  as 
regards  the  following  hipped  roof  covered  with  countess 
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slating.  My  method  of  measuiing,  which  is  the  same  as 
given  inmost  text-books,  is  to  take  the  nett  size  of  slating, 
to  which  I  add  20ft.  by  9ft.,  the  amount  shown  on  bottom 
course,  and  6in.  cutting  for  each  side  of  hips.  A  friend 
contends  this  is  wrong,  and  that  the  custom  of  some 
London  slaters  is  to  allow  Gin.  at  both  eaves  and  apes, 
but  agrees  with  me  in  the  cutting  to  hips.  Can  anyone 
inform  me  if  this  is  canied  into  practice,  or  if  in  any  loca- 
lities an  allowance  is  made  for  straight  cutting  to  gables, 
&c.,  running  at  right  angles  with  eaves  ?  —Port  Madoc. 

[5904.]— Plaster  Casts. — ^Would  some  reader  kindly 
give  me  a  receipt  for  taking  plaster  casts  by  the  gelatine 
process !— Puc. 

[5905.]— Blistered  Painting.— Could  anyone  in- 
foim  me  of  a  preparation  of  paint  or  vaniish  or  any  other 
means  to  prevent  the  paint  of  a  door  from  being  blistered 
and  cracked  by  the  sun's  rays  t  The  door  faces  the  east, 
and  although  "painted  annually  gets  qmte  unsightly  in  a 
short  time. — J.  C. 


REPLIES. 


[57S7.]— Strains  on  Collar  Beam  Roofs.— 
"  H.  A."  has  e\-idently  forgotten  what  I  did  say  about 
the  collar.  I  siid  that  it  ought  to  be  in  compression,  and 
that  the  walls  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  roof  load  received  on  the  walls  at  the  plate 
level,  and  quoted  a  failure  through  the  "  false  economy  or 
the  ignoi'ance  of  the  designer,"  and  "  H.  A."  then  was 
the  fii-st  to  make  "unbecoming  remarks"  about  the 
"mere  practical  man  de.«igning  such  roofs"  or  I  should 
not  have  made  any  "  invidiuus  ininparisons,"  which  was 
not  intending  to  apply  [rriinury  lut  exceptionally.  He 
now  follows  up  by  ^ayiuL'  tlua  I  must  be  either  "work- 
man, foreman,  or  ckrk  uf  \vui];s  ;ind  least  likely  of  all  a 
contractor."  "Well  I  am  not  one  of  these  three  last- 
named.  If  I  had,  taken  less  interest  In  the  present  and 
similar  subjects  and  paid  more  attention  to  that  which 
conti-actors  usually  do,  that  is,  finance,  I  perhaps  might 
have  been  as  fortunate  as  other  members  of  the  family, 
but  I  am  still  only  workman  with  my  nose  very  close  to 
the  drawing  board  all  day  long,  and  use  such  tools  as 
"  H.  A."  is  accustomed  to.  I  have  perhaps  designed  and 
superintended  the  carrying  out  of  as  many  and  as  diffi- 
CTilt  works  as  the  majority  of  my  compeers  at  my  ago.  I 
thought  my  last  was  clear  enough  about  the  overtm-ning 
of  wall,  without  illustration  on  paper.  I  think  it  will  be 
understood  to  have  the  same  results  as  "  H.  A.'s"  sketch 
shows.  I  don't  see  how  35cwt.  at  a  ridge  can  have  a 
thrust  horizontally  of  the  same  weight  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
but  we  shall  have  only  25cwt.,  that  is  if  load  is  applied  at 
the  ridge,  but  if  it  is  distributed  over  the  rafter  it 
will  be  under  9.  Now,  if  we  build  buttresses  to 
this  wall  9in.  projection  from  the  face  of  wall  oppo- 
site each  principal  we  reduce  the  power  from   ^  to 


,  which  is  quite  enough  to  resist  the  horizontal  fore 


exerted  by  the  roof  load.  The  thrusting  of  plates  off  the 
wall  will  take  more  than  two-thirds  if  bedded  and  beam 
filled  above.  The  coefficient  of  friction  of  repose  wood  on 
stone  is  '60  without  bedding  in  mortar.  In  closing  my 
part  of  the  correspondence  on  this  question  I  would  ask 
"  H.  A."  why  do  they  put  buttresses  to  the  aisle  walls  and 
flying  buttresses  to  nave  walls  if  the  collar  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  for  I  take  it  that  they  are  of  some 


[5SSS.] — Minutes. — "Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
write  a  lew  lines  in  your  valuable  paper  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "module"?  In  your  "  Intercommunica- 
tion" column  of  the  12th  ult.,  "Star"  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  word  "minute."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  subjoined  will  be  of  some  use.  Architects  usually 
chose  the  diameter  or  semidiameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
colimin  for  theii'  module,  and  this  they  subdivide  into 
parts  or  minutes.  "  Yignola "  divides  this  module, 
which  is  a  semidiameter,  into  twelve  parts  for  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric,  and  into  eighteen  for  the  other  orders.  The 
module  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Cambray,  and  others, 
which  is  also  the  semidiameter,  is  di\-ided  into  thirty  jiarts 
or  minutes  in  all  the  orders.  Some  divide  the  whole 
height  of  the  column  into  twenty  parts  for  the  Doric, 
twenty-two  for  the  Ionic,  twenty-five  for  the  Roman,  &c., 
and  one  of  these  parts  they  make  a  module  to  regulate  the 
rest  of  the  biiilding  by.  But  the  little  module,  taken  from 
the  thii'd  of  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colimm, 
has  uses  far  more  extensive,  for  by  th^  the  height  of 
pedestals  of  columns  and  entablatures  in  all  the  orders  are 
determined  without  a  fraction,  as  then  the  great  module 
or  diameter  of  the  column  has  sixty  minutes,  and  tlie 
mean  module  or  half  the  diameter  has  thirty  minutes. 
The  little  module,  or  one-third  the  diameter,  has  twenty 
minutes. — C.  E.  Cackett,  Exeter. 

[5S92.]— Coating"  for  Plaster.— A  thin  coating  of 
Parian  cement,  or  even  a  wash  of  thismaterial,  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  "  G.  P.  B."— C.  "W. 

[5894.]— Surveyors'  Charges.- See  Spon's  "Ar- 
chitects', Builders',  and  Contractors'  Pocket  Book  for 
1S79,"  page,  173-4.— C.  E.  C. 

[5895.]— Sevrer  Gas.— The  smell  from  sewer  gas 
usually  determines  its  presence  in  w.-c.'s,  &c.  The  exa- 
mination should  be  made  after  having  been  at  least  15 
minutes  in  the  open  air.  If  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is 
introduced  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  soil  pipe  the  sotnxe  of 
leakage  can  easily  be  detected.— C.  "W. 

[5S96.]— Concrete.— To  allow  for  ramming,  shrink- 
age, and  waste,  abuut  1^  cubic  yards  of  the  materials  are 
required  to  measui'e  a  cubic  yard,  of  concrete  in  situ. 
With  6  of  gravel  to  1  of  cement  this  would  equal  1^  e 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  ^  g  of  a  cubic  yard  of  cement. 
Tlie  sand  should  be  equal  to  about  ^'s  the  bulk  of  stone  or 
sufficient  to  fill  all  voids.  This  is  best  asceiiained  by  mea- 
surement as  follows  ; — Screen  from  sand  sufficient  of  tlie 
gravel  to  fill  a  bucket.  Fill  in  water  until  it  reaches  the 
surface,  then  remove  the  stones.  The  water  left  will 
represent  the  bulk  of  voids. — C.  W. 

[5S96.] — Concrete. — One  yard  cubic  of  gravel  and  from 
3  to  Ss  bushels  of  cement.  The  materials  laid  dry  would 
measure  30'8511ft.  (3^  bushels),  but  as  cement  when 
mixed  reduces  the  buikaboutone-thiid,  the  interstices  will 
easily  take  up  the  remainder. — G.  B. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

A  Germax  Xatioxal  MEiioKiAL. — Soon  after 
the  Franco-German  war  some  enthusiastic  Teutonic 
patriots  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  national 
memorial  which  should  sjTnbolise  the  victory.  It 
was  decided  to  erect  it  on  the  Niederwald,  near 
Bingen,  where  it  should  tower  as  an  emblem  of 
Germany's  perpetual  lordship  over  the  national 
river.  The  celebrated  sculptor  Schilling,  of  Dres- 
den, was  charged  with  executing  the  work.  He 
had  some  months  ago  completed  his  gigantic  model 
of  the  *'Gei-mania  victrts,"  and  some  days  since 
all  the  parts  of  it  were  conveyed  from  Dresden  to 
IMunich  for  casting.  They  occupied  eight  goods 
waggons  of  the  railway.  The  statue  will  be  10 
metres  (32ft.  9in.)  in  height,  which  is,  however, 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  "  Bavaria  "  in  the 
Theresa  IVIeadow,  near  Munich,  which  is  19  metres 
high.  The  casting  will  be  made  in  the  Royal 
Bronze  Foundry  at  Munich,  and  will  take  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  500  centners  of  metal  will  be  required. 

Leicestee. — On  Wednesday-,  the  fountain  which 
has  been  erected  iii  the  square  opposite  the  Town 
Hall  was  unveiled.  Mr.  Hames,  the  architect  of 
the  Town  Hall,  prepared  the  plans  for  the  fountain, 
which  is  erected  in  a  basin,  30ft.  in  diameter,  and 
2ft.  6in.  deep,  formed  of  blocks  of  Sbap  granite, 
14ft.  in  length,  and  Uued  with  white  glazed  bricks. 
A  hght  iron  railing  runs  round,  supported  by  eight 
polished  Ross  of  Mull  granite  pilasters.  The 
structure  itself  is  of  cast-iron,  bronred,  and  stands 
on  a  rustic  Ross  of  Mull  granite  base,  3ft.  thick, 
the  total  height  being  2oft.  Bin.  It  is  in  IS  pieces, 
and  weighs  nine  tons.  Fom-  Assyrian  winged  lions 
are  represented  as  crouching  on  the  base,  and 
supporting  fluted  pillars  and  capitals,  at  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  central  basin,  9ft.  in  diameter.  A 
centre  piece  supports  the  smaller  basin,  which  is 
5ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
cluster  of  bulrushes  is  fixed.  The  ironwork  of  the 
fountain  was  cast  in  Paris. 

The  Late  Kxn'G  of  the  Belgians.— A  memorial 
of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  has  been  placed 
by  tlxe  Queen  m  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle.  It  is  a  white  marble  statue  sculptui-ed  in 
the  aft-ni-r  of  Mr.  J-  E.  Boehm,  the  figure  of  King 
Leopold  being  rather  larger  than  life-size.  The 
King  is  represented  wearing  his  robes,  which  are 
decorated  with  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  with  star  on  breast,  sword  by  his  side,  and 
holding  a  sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  The  statue  is 
raised  upon  an  ornamented  pedestal  of  white 
veined  marble  with  porphyry  base,  and  upon  the 
front  there  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 

MATTERS. 
Aknan,  jS'.B. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Aimau 
police  commissioners  was  held  on  Monday  week,  to 
receive  a  report  as  to  a  source  of  water-supply, 
preparedliy  .ftr.  Gale,  C.E.,  of  Glasgow.  The  report 
dealt  with  the  five  following  proposed  sources  of 
supply,  all  furnishing  water  by  gravitation,  and 
estimated  as  for  a  service  of  100,000  gallons  per 
day:— Dalton  Bum,  £11,198;  Sinclair  Bui-n 
£11,515;  Middlebie  Bum,  £10,006;  Mein  Water 
£11,531;  and  Kiik  Water,  £13,363.  For  a  service 
of  150,000  gallons  a  day  the  cost  would  vary  from 
£12,100  to  £14,9i5.  The  report  recently  received 
by  the  police  commissioners  from  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Leslie,  civil  engineers,  of  Edinbui'gh,  recommended 
pumping  the  supply  from  the  river  Annan,  but  Mr. 
Gale  reported  in  favour'  of  some  gravitation  scheme, 
A  decision  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

Alleged  Daxgeeous  Steuctukes  ln"  the 
HAYiLvnKET. — At  Maiiborough-street  police-court, 
on  Friday,  a  series  of  summonses  against  the 
owners  of  Jfos.  27,  2S,  and  29,  Haymarket,  and 
1,  Arundel-place,  alleged  to  be  d.angerous  str 
tures,  were  gone  into  before  Mr.  Mansfield.  (The 
case  against  Mr-.  Fagg,  the  owner  of  Xo.  29,  Haj'- 
market,  for  having  a  dangerous  arch,  Sft.  wide, 
resting  on  a  4Hn.  wall,  alleged  to  be  old  and  rotten, 
had  been  heard  on  the  3rd  September,  when  it  was 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  it  was  dangerous  ever  to  have  erected  such 
a  structure,  yet,  being  shored  up,  it  was  safe.  The 
district  surveyor,  finding  the  shores  were  loose,  and 
being  dubious  as  to  their  strength,  had  since  given 
a  new  certificate  to  the  Bo;u-d  of  Works  to  serve 
notice  on  the  owner  to  take  down  the  insecure  and 
dangerous  wooden  props,  and  all  dangerous  work 
connected  thereivith.  The  summons  also  included 
a  certificate  as  to  the  dangerous  upper  portion 
of  the  party- wall  between  28  and  29,  Haymarket, 
and  other  dangerous  parts  of  same.)  Mr. 
Grain  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  Mr.  Green  appeared  for  Mr. 
Fagg,  the  owner  of  29,  Haymarket ;  Mr.  Tatlock 
for  the  Civil  Service  Stores  (28,  Haj-market)  ;  and 
Mr.  Houghton  for  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Eandall,  con- 
tractors for  Xo.  28,  Haymarket.  The  fii'st  sum- 
mons taken  was  that  relating  to  the  pai-ty- 
wall  between  IS'o.  27,  Haymarket,  and  28,  which 
has  been  pulled  down.  Mi-.  Robert  Walker, 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
deposed  that  the  wall  was  dangerous,  having 
cracked,  and  said  that  the  magistrate  had 
already  ordered  part  to  be  removed.  Mx.  Mans- 
field granted  an  order  to  take  down  -(vithin  four 
days  against  the  owners  of  both  27  and  28.  No. 
1,  Arundel-place  was  nest  taken,  and  as  to  this 
photographs  were  produced  by  Mr.  Walker,  who 
said  that  the  wall  in  question  was  only  kept  in 
position  by  3in.  of  rotten  brickwork.  A  similar 
four  days'  order  was  granted.  Tiie  third  and 
principal  case,  that  as  to  party  wall  to  No.  28 
and  29,  and  a  projecting  vault  belonging  to  29, 
was  then  re-heard.  Mr.  Grain  explained  that  the 
vault  abutted  on  an  old  chimney-stack  on  Xo.  28, 
which  the  magistrate  had  already  ordered  to  be 
taken  down  as  dangerous.  The  contractor's,  Messrs. 
Kh-k  and  Eajidall,  had  commenced  to  obey  this 
order,  but  the  men  refused  to  remove  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stack,  as  they  feared  the  vault  would 
fall  upon  them.  The  outer  walls  of  this  vault  were 
but  9ui.  thick:  and  on  one  side  only  1  Jin.  They 
rested  on  a  loose  ballast  foundation,  and"  were  only 
held  in  position  by  the  old  stack.  The  arch  of  the 
vault  was  but  halt-brick  thick,  with  scarcely  any 
mortar,  and  part  of  the  wall  beneath  was  of  loose 
bricks  held  together  with  mortar  on  one  side.  He 
trusted  Mr.  Mansfield  would  not  be  influenced  by 
anything  which  might  have  appeared  ia  the  news- 
papers, but  would  deal  with  the  case  on  its  merits  ; 
and  he  earnestly  requested  him  to  visit  the  buildings 
and  see  for  himself  before  coming  to  a  decision,  a 
plea  in  which  the  other  counsel  engaged  joined. 
Mr.  Mansfield  said  he  would  visit  the  buildings 
that  afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  hearing.  Mi'. 
E.  Walker,  district  surveyor,  produced  plans, 
sections,  and  photographs,  and  deposed  that  the 
party  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  vault  was  e.\cecd- 
ingly  dangerous,  crushed  and  rotten,  and  bulged 
on  the  top  story.  Part  of  it  had  fallen  down. 
There  were  no  footings,  concrete,  nor  foundations 
to  the  wall,  which  had  cracked.  Much  of  the  Hav- 
market  property  was  in  a  bad  state,  as  the  soil  of 
the  hill  was  of  clay,  with  potholes  of  sand.  From 
these  the  tenants  had  pumped  water,  which  had 
caused  the  whole  to  slide,  splitting  some  of  the 
walls.  As  to  the  vault,  this  was  also  very  danger- 
ous. The  arch  was  of  liin.  work,  in  red  place  bricks 
laid  overhand,  with  mortar  on  the  iimer  face  only. 
N^ot  only  could  it  not  be  built  against,  but  if  the 
base  of  flue  were  removed  the  whole  would  fall,  and 
the  whole  of  X'o.  1,  Arundel-place,  might  be 
heeled  over  thereby.  Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Green  :    It    had    needles    through  it,    but  the 


holes  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
body,  and  under  the  Building  Act  he  did 
not  recognise  shoring  other  than  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  True,  tlu'ee  stories  had  been 
built  over  this  vault  .and  a  chimney  stack  abutted 
on  it,  but  the  weight  of  the  house  rested  on  the 
liaunches,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  vault  save 
to  steady  it.  To  Mr.  Houghton  :  Budding  opera- 
tions at  No.  28  had  been  stopped,  on  account  of  the 
danger,  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward, 
district  surveyor  for  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's, 
gave  evidence  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
wall  and  vault.  To  Mr.  Green  :  The  haunch  of 
arch  bore  weight  of  chimney  and  house.  He 
thought  that  the  vault  might  be  taken  down  if  great 
cai'e  were  .used.  Mr.  E.  Woodthoriie,  surveyor, 
gave  similar  testimony,  and  in  cross-examination 
said  he  could  not  speak  as  to  the  mortar  in  arch  of 
vault,  as  there  was  none  to  inspect.  Mr.  George 
Hall,  builder,  Leicester-square,  corroborated,  as 
also  did  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect  for  the 
Stores.  In  cross-examination,  the  latter  witness 
admitted  that  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  down  the  wall  for  the  new  building  to  be 
erected,  but  the  wall  was  nothiug  like  good  enough 
for  present  pui'poses.  Mr.  Joseph  Eandall,  of  the 
firm  of  Kirk  and  Eandall,  contractors,  said  the  walls 
and  vault  ajipeared  so  threatening  that  three  weeks 
previously  his  workmen  ref  usedto  go  on  with  there- 
building  at  No.  28.  Mr.  Lee,  a  clerk  of  works  under 
Messrs.  G.  G.  and  J.  O.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Geo.  ^Yood, 
formerly  principal  assistant  to  SirG.  G.  Scott,  con- 
curred in  regarding  the  vault  as  very  dangerous. 
The  latter  witness,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Green,  said  of 
course  it  could  be  centred  and  shored  up,  but  prac- 
tically an  arch  might  be  hung  up  without  any  side 
columns  or  buttresses ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
time  and  expense,  and  no  wall  or  arch,  however 
dangerous,  need  be  allowed  to  fall.  This  closed 
the  case  for  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  till  Satui-day,  Mr.  Mansfield,  accom- 
paniedby  counsel,  visiting  the  jiremises. — On  Satur- 
day, Mr.  Fry  stated  the  wall  had  shown  extensions  of 
cracks  since  previous  day,  and  this  was  deposed  to 
by  Mr.  Green,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Ean- 
dall. Ml'.  Piucher  saw  the  wall  that  morning ; 
the  crack  was  enlarged  since  Friday.  Mr.  Lee  also 
saw  the  party-wall ;  the  crack  was  considerably 
enlarged,  and  there  were  several  fresh  cracks.  On 
cross-examination,  he  said_this  was  the  wall  of  the 
arch.  The  building  was  gradually  falliug  owing 
to  the  movement  created  by  new  cracks.  He 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  Arundel-place 
being  destroyed.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Fagg,  the 
owner  of  No.  29,  Mr.  Bingham  (who  appeared 
in  place  of  Mr.  Green)  contended  that  the  re- 
hearing of  this  case  was  unnecessary.  He  did  not 
understand  why  an  order  to  pull  down  should  be 
made  now,  as  the  circumstances  were  not  altered 
since  the  last  hearing.  The  learned  counsel  said 
that  Mr.  Walker  had  first  offered  his  services  to 
Mr.  Fagg ;  he  afterwards  suggested  to  Mr.  Fagg 
that  he  should  call  in  an  independent  surveyor, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  Walker)  should  be  put  doivn  as 
reference.  The  case,  however,  was  not  refen'ed  to 
Mr.  Walker,  and  an  ill-feeling  had  thereupon  been 
created.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  had 
sketched  the  shores  for  the  arched  chamber  on  an 
iron  door.  (The  door  with  chalk  sketch  was  pro- 
duced in  court ;  and  Mr.  Green  said  it  was  his,  not 
Mr.  Walker's,  sketch,  but  that  he  had  suggested 
the  shores.)  The  learned  counsel  contended  that 
the  differences  must  have  arisen  between  the  3rd 
of  September  and  the  present.  He  also  read  Mr. 
Stevenson's  award,  according  to  which  the  build- 
ing owner  may  raise  the  wall,  and  should  re- 
build such  part  of  wall  taken  down  and 
secure  arch.  Mr.  Bingham  asserted  that  Mr. 
Walker  came  biassed  into  coui't,  and  stated 
that  the  summons  against  Mr.  Fagg  was 
properly  dismissed  by  magistrate.  The  ques- 
tions for  the  Court  to  determine  were,  whether  the 
party-wall  was  so  dangerous  as  to  require  pulling 
down.  Mr.  Fagg  should  not  be  called  upon  to  re- 
build, but  that  the  building  owner  should  restore 
wall  to  its  former  state.  Mi-.  Tatlock  replied,  and 
protested  strongly  against  Mr.  Bingham's  state- 
ments. The  question  with  Mi-.  Walker  was  one 
of  danger,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  award 
or  the  mutual  arraugemeuts  of  neighbours.  He 
argued  that  the  Stores  wanted  to  raise  the  party- 
wall,  but  that  on  examination  it  was  found  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  do  so.  The  learned  counsel  urged 
that  adjacent  owner  should  pay.  Mr.  Fagg  was 
next  called.  Examined  by  counsel  :  Mr.  Walker 
came  by  request  to  look  at  wall,  and  ilid  not  think 
anything  of  cracks.  He  suggested  his  name  shoidd 
be  put  down  for  reference.  Mr.  W>alker  showed 
the  Kind  of  shores  to  bo  put  up.  On  1st  of  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Fagg  received  further  notice  to  take 
down  south  wall ;  3rd  of  September  attended  at 
Court  about  arch.  Jlr.  Mansfield  said  he  went  to 
thepUce,  and,  after  examining  it,  he  considered,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  said,  that  if  a  tempest  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  occurred  there  might  be  danger. 
There  were  cracks  in  the  walls,  but  as  to  the 
amount  of  immediate  danger  he  would  not  like  to 
give  an  opinion.  Mr.  C .  Sewell,  architect,  was  called. 


He  said  he  considered  south  wall  between  28  and 
29  not  dangerous,  that  it  was  well  constt-ucted  and 
"  sufficiently  sound  for  all  present  purposes."  The 
mortar  was  good ;  he  had  measured  the  bulging, 
which  was  about  35in.  in  30ft.,  which  heattributed 
either  to  having  been  built  out  of  perpendicular  or 
to  pressure  ;  it  was  certainly  not  dangerous.  He 
further  said  that  the  timbers  were  removed  with 
much  carelessness .  The  wall  was  three  bricks  thick  at 
basement,  two  bricks  in  the  middle  floor,  and  one 
and  a  half  bricks  at  top.  He  denied  any  indication 
of  cracking.  Mr.  Sewell  here  produced  a  section 
of  the  arched  chamber,  and  the  shores  he  had  pre- 
pared from  careful  measurements,  wliich  presented 
very  different  proportions  from  those  shown  in 
Mr.  Walker's  di'awing  exhibited  to  the  Court.  The 
room  or  chamber  was  less  lofty,  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  from  which  the  arch  sprang  was  9in.,  not 
45in.  as  stated,  though  the  upper  portion  imme- 
diately below  the  arch  was  4Jin.  Mr.  Sewell  attri- 
buted roughness  of  brickwork  on  the  outside  to  the 
removal  of  party  wall,  and  said  the  loose  bricks 
had  merely  filled  up  an  opening  that  had  formerly 
existed.  The  cracks  were  the  result  of  mortar 
having  come  oif.  Mr.  Sewell  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Grain,  but  re- 
mained unshaken  in  his  opinion  that  the  arched 
chamber  was  not  imminently  dangerous,  and 
thought  that  the  party  wall,  if  it  had  been  left, 
would  have  rendered  the  building  perfectly  secure, 
even  assuming  the  old  chimney-breast  were  taken 
away.  He  also  said  that  if  arch  came  down  It 
would  not  endanger  rest  of  structure.  The  case 
was  then  adjourned  till  3  p.m.  to-day  (Friday). 

mx  (Dfftct  €Mt 

The  Worsted  Church  of  Canterbury,  N.  H., 
is  described  in  the  summer  correspondence  of 
TIic  Boston  TrurcUer.  The  interior  is  a  mosaic  of 
needlework  of  -iTnes,  flowers,  and  decorations  of 
worsted  in  all  colours  and  designs.  Crocheted 
lambrequins  cover  the  curtains  at  each  window, 
and  baskets  filled  -with  zephyr  wool  flowers  hang 
from  the  centre.  Harps,  crosses,  anchors, 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  festoons  of  vines  are 
placed  between  largo  tablets  of  artistic  designs 
gracing  the  walls  like  ancient  tapestry,  and 
inscribed  with  Scriptural  selections.  These 
tablets  and  inscriptions  are  composed  of  various 
coloured  crimped  tissue  papers  upon  a  back- 
ground of  cloth.  An  immense  ornament  of 
flowers  and  drapery  is  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  with  two  large  arches  of  flowers 
spanning  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  flowers 
look  so  fresh  that  the  beholder  is  almost  tempted 
to  pluck  a  regal  Uly,  a  blushing  rose,  a  radiant 
dahlia,  a  modest  forget-me-not,  or  the  lily  of 
the  valley  with  its  fairy  bells.  ' '  Who  has  done  all 
this  work  r"  admiringly  asked  our  Transatlantic 
contemporary.  A  young  -widow,  who  made 
a  work-room  of  an  apartment  near  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  and  who  not  only  decorated  the 
walls  during  the  week,  but  conducted  service 
every  Sunday  for  five  years,  reading  Mr. 
Beecher's  sermons  from  the.pidpit. 

Me.  Feedeeick  Eaxsoste,  after  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments,  is  stated  to  have  produced 
a  new  cement  wliich  is  perfectly  white,  and,  in 
addition,  possesses  a  strength  greater  than  that 
of  Portland  cement.  Although  the  new  cement 
is  colourless  in  itself,  it  is  capable  or  recei-ving 
and  retaining  any  tint  that  may  be  imparted  to 
it,  which  is  a  valuable  feature.  In  his  early 
experiments  Mr.  Eansome  produced  excellent 
results  by  substituting  washed  kaolin  for  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Thames  or  Medway  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  Portland 
cement,  and  by  burning  the  slurry  in  retorts  or 
muffles,  so  that  the  material  was  protected  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  heated  products  of  com- 
bustion. Although  the  results  were  perfectly 
satisfa«tory  in  a  scientific  point  of  -view,  they 
were  hardly  -so  commercially,  .as  the  cost  of  the 
cement  promised  to  be  excessive,  and  thus  to 
limit  its  application  to  very  special  purposes. 
Further  search  for  a  supply  of  sUica  and  alumina 
iu  favourable  conditions  for  his  purpose  led  Mr. 
Kansome  to  experiment  with  blast-fumaco  slag. 
By  its  aid  he  has  now  fully  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  object,  and  has  produced  eminently  satis- 
factory residts.  In  making  this  cement  the  slag 
is  first  granulated  or  reduced  to  sand,  which  is 
easily  reduced  to  a  verj'  fine  powder,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  from  one  to  two  parts  by  -weight  of 
ch:ilk  or  limestone,  and  burned  at  a  moderate 
temperature.  The  result  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
hydraulic  cement,  possessing  great  strength,  and 
having  a  pure  white  appearance. 
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Last  week  the  members  of  the  Rochdale  Art 
Society  held  their  first  exhibition  of  pictirres,  in 
a  verj'" suitable  room  of  the  PubUc-hall,  Eochdale, 
and  the  collection  was  numerous  and  creditable 
to  the  amateur  exhibitors.  This  society  was 
only  formed  in  October  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  art,  and  the  members  meet  fort- 
nightly to  suggest  subjects,  and  monthly  meet- 
ings are  also  held  to  criticise  work.  The  exhibition 
held  last  week  was  confined  to  amateur  artists 
residing  within  nine  miles  of  Rochdale.  Miss 
M.  T."Eright,  Mr.  Jolm  Bright's  youngest 
daughter,  has  contributed  four  water-colour  pic- 
tures of  flowers,  some  very  nicely  worked  out.  An 
alderman  of  the  borough,  Mr.  W.  T.  Shawcross, 
has  also  produced  some  creditable  pictures  in 
water-colour  during  his  leisui-e.  Mr.  R.  Glazier 
has  a  large  number  on  view.  Miss  Louisa  S. 
Cook,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Cook,  of 
Smallbridge,  also  exliibits. 

AccoEDixG  to  the  Wescr  Zcitung,  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  at  "VVesel  comprises  107  arches  or 
openings.  Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream  313ft.  wide,  the  less  considerable 
including  35  of  60ft.  each,  six  of  61ft.,  U  of 
40ft.,  18  of  12ft.,  10  of  20ft.  and  20  of  30ft.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  or  viaduct,  including 
the  part  on  piles,  is  therefore,  6,220ft.,  or  1,9.52 
metres.  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
of  some  of  the  cliief  railways  of  the  world  out  of 
the  British  Islands  is  as  follows  : — The  Apennine 
line  at  its  highest  point  is  617  metres  above  the 
sea  level,  the  Black  Forest  line  850  metres,  the 
Semmering,  890,  and  the  railway  over  the 
Caucasus  975  metres.  The  tunnel  of  the  St. 
Gothard  line  attains  an  elevation  of  1 , 1 54  metres, 
the  Bremner  line  1,367,  and  the  Jlont  Cenis  line 
1,338.  In  America  the  highest  lines  are  the 
North  Pacific,  which  at  its  most  elevated  point 
is  1,652  metres  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the 
Central  Pacific  2,140,  and  the  Union  Pacific  2, 513 
metres.  The  highest  point  of  the  railway  over 
the  Andes  is  4,769  metres  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Sydney  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
17th  of  the  present  month.  The  machinery  in 
motion  department  is  not  yet  completely  ready, 
hut  the  preparations  are  on  a  great  scale,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  depart- 
ment will  be  of  much  interest  and  jiractical  use. 
The  pottery  and  glass  section  is  very  good  and 
extensive.  There  are  800  British  Industrial 
exhibitors  and  513  fine  art  entries,  including 
photographs.  Germany  has  695  entries,  includ- 
ing 108  fine  art;  Austria,  170;  France,  350 
industrial  and  168  fine  art :  Belgium,  236  indus- 
trial, and  50  paintings.  America  has  150  indus- 
trial collections.  Among  the  best  filled  sections 
are  railway  apparatus  and  material,  steel  and 
cutlery  from  SliefBeld,  gims  and  miscellaneous 
manufactures  from  Birmingham,  Manchester 
goods,  sewing  cottons,  cloths,  hats,  indiarubber 
manufactures,  chemicals,  preserved  foods,  lamps 
and  stoves,  paper  and  stationery.  The  British 
Government  collections  comprise  those  of  the 
Admiralty,  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
the  School  Board  for  London.  The  paintings 
include  those  lent  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  are 
175  British  oil-paintings.  111  water-colours,  and 
97  architectiu'al  drawings. 

Messes.  R.  W.  Winfield  and  Co. ,  of  Birming- 
ham, have  just  completed  the  first  two  of  five 
massive  chandeliers  destined  for  the  iUumination 
of  the  reception-rooms  of  the  new  Coimcil 
House  in  that  town.  In  accordance  with  the 
free  style  of  decorative  treatment  which  prevaOs 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  designs  are  of 
a  composite  character,  blending  with  the  curvi- 
linear outlines  afipropriate  to  a  classical  edifice 
a  modified  foi-m  of  Gothic  ornamentation,  in  the 
style  popidarly  known  as  Victorian.  The 
ehandeUers,  wliich  are  corona-shaped,  are  con- 
structed for  eighteen  Hghts,  in  pyramidal  clusters 
of  three,  and  are  fitted  with  Sugg's  patent 
burners  of  sixteen-candle  power,  each  with 
opal  globes,  resting  on  winged  brackets.  The 
leading  constructional  Uncs  are  of  brass ;  the 
foliated  ornament  is  of  grey  or  steel  bronze, 
delicately  shaded  by  brushing  off  the  steel-grey 
bronze  from  the  projecting  sui-faces ;  the  flowers 
and  cusps  are  of  beaten  copper,  and  some  of  the 
inner  lines  and  framework  are  of  the  same 
metal ;  and  the  harmony  of  varied  metallic  sur- 
faces is  further  relieved  by  settings  or  jewellings 
of  Derbysliii'c  spar,  and  red-stained  ivory  nuts 
for  the  stamens  of  the  flowers.  The  weight  of 
each  chandeKer,  exclusive  of  the  ceiling  ventila- 
tion, is  about  5  cwi;. 


Just  now,  when  attention  is  being  so  generally 
given  to  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
metropolis,  and  when  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul's,  how  easy  it  is,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay,  to  make  ornamental  a  place 
which  was  previously  an  eyesore,  a  corre.'ipond- 
ent  of  the  Times  trusts  that  some  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  space  on  the  north  side  of  M  est- 
minster  Abbey.  Here  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able piece  of  ground  which  in  fine  weather 
resembles  a  sandy  waste,  but  which  in  wet 
weather  is  more  like  the  bed  of  a  river  at  low 
water.  There  is  no  proper  footway  across,  and 
any  one  who  ventures  to  cross  is  obliged  to  leap 
over  the  puddles  from  tombstone  to  tombstone  to 
avoid  getting  his  feet  wet.  Very  great  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  here  at  no  great  cost  by 
laying  down  turf,  making  one  or  two  footpaths, 
and  planting  a  few  trees  and  shrubs.  If  a  new 
railing  could  also  be  provided  this  would  be  very 
desirable.  In  no  other  city  in  England  would 
such  an  approach  to  its  cathedral  church  be 
tolerated. 

The  lectures  on  architecture  and  construction 
at  the  ITniversity  College  have  usually  been 
delivered  by  Prof .  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  been  connected  with 
architectural  education,  much  to  the  continued 
advantage  of  students.  This  year,  however,  the 
professor  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  of  the 
council  of  the  college,  and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith 
is  announced  to  deliver  the  usual  series  of  lectures 
and  conduct  the  classes.  The  two  series  are 
divided  as  A  and  B  :  A,  "On  Architecture  as  a 
Fine  Art";  and  B,  "On  Architecture  as  a 
Science."  'These  lectures  are  delivered  every 
Tuesday  evening,  and  each  course  consists  of  30 
lectures'of  two  terms  of  15  lectures  each.  Beyond 
these,  Mr.  Roger  Smith  has  .-xrranged  to  deliver 
an  extra  course  of  lectures  "On  Modem  Prac- 
tice," on  not  less  than  15  successive  Monday 
evenings,  from  6.15  to  7.15. 

Me.  C.  Sadd,  of  Duffield,  Derby,  has  invented 
a  very  ingenious  mode  of  finding  the  weight  of 
bolts  and  nuts,  that  wiU  be  received  by  all  prac- 
tical men,  especially  engineers  and  architects, 
with  satisfaction.  In  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates and  specifications  for  ironwork,  &c.,  the 
frequent  want  of  an  easy  mode  of  calculation  is 
obvious,  and  cannot  be  better  met  than  by  re- 
ference to  a  diagram  that  can  be  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  oiBce  or  easily  read.  Mr. 
Sadd's  method  is  a  graphical  one.  The  dia- 
gram consists  of  a  series  of  lines  at  right  angles, 
the  horizontal  onesshowing  the  weight  in  lbs.  and 
decimal  parts,  and  the  vertical  ones  correspond- 
ing with  the  length  of  bolt  in  inches.  Across 
these  are  diagonally-drawn  lines,  which  repre- 
sent the  diameter  of  bolt.  Let  us  suppose  it  is 
required  to  find  the  weight  of  a  bolt  lin.  dia- 
meter and  9in.  long.  TVe  find  the  diagonal  line 
figured  1  on  left  margin,  and  next  the  vertical 
line  marked  9  at  bottom  the  length  of  bolt ;  then 
the  intersection  of  these  lines  we  find  to  be  about 
one-tenth  higher  than  the  horizontal  hne  marked 
3,  which  shows  the  weight  to  be  3-01,  or  a 
fraction  over  31b.  The  niunbers  are  repeated  at 
each  side  of  the  diagram.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend Mr.  Sadd's  table  as  a  very  reliable  one, 
and  we  hope  some  day  tables  of  this  kind  may  be 
constructed  to  show  the  weights  and  strains  of 
girders  and  roofs. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Herald  devotes  an  article 
to  an  cnimieration  of  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  to  Russia  from  the  proposed  connection  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian  by  means  of  a 
canal.  A  large  number  of  foreign  products 
would  also  be  able  to  reach  the  Volga  district 
much  more  cheaply  than  at  present.  Morever, 
with  the  prospective  connection  of  the  Caspian 
with  the  water  system  of  the  Aral  Sea,  either  by 
the  diversion  of  the^Amu-Darja  into  its  old  bed, 
or  by  a  direct  canal  joining  the  northern  portions 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  a  direct  water 
communication  through  Russia  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  heart  of  Asia  would  be 
established.  An  effect  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution  would  thus  be  produced  upon  Asiatic 
trade,  and  the  political  assimilation  by  Russia  of 
her  Central  Asian  conquests  would  be  greatly 
forwarded.  Amongst  the  merely  local  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  Azof- Caspian 
canal  would  be  the  regular  irrigation  and 
drainage  of  districts  which  under  existing  con- 
ditions suffer  much  from  di-ought  and  imtimely 
floods.  As  we  announced  some  time  since  the 
Russian  Government  has  instructed  the  engineer, 


Mr.  Daniloff,  who  has  submitted  a  proposal  on 
the  subject,  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the 
geological  structure  of  the  district,  and  four 
Government  Commissions  are  also  on  their  way 
thither  to  investigate. 
The  following  startling  facts,  says  the  Ameri- 
Huileler,  are  clearly  proved  by  the  reports  of 
the  American  Cons'ds  resident  in  the  chief  Euro- 
pean towns: — 1.  That  wages  in  the  LTnited 
States  are  double  those  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  and  England  ;  three  times  those  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  foru'  times  those  of 
the  Netherlands.  2.  That  the  prices  of  the  ne- 
essities  of  life  are  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe,  and  that  the  labourer  in  the  United 
States,  were  he  satisfied  with  the  scanty  and 
miserable  fare  upon  which  the  European  labourer 
must  live,  can  piu-chase  the  food  for  less  money 
than  it  can  be  purchased  in  Europe.  3.  That 
the  French  working  people,  with  far  less  wages, 
are  happier  than  the  working  people  of  Great 
Britain,  who  receive  the  highest  wages  in  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  steadiness  and  economical 
habits  of  the  former,  and  the  strikes,  drinking 
habits,  and  consequent  recklessness  of  the  latter. 
The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  seem  in- 
clined to  give  students,  if  possible,  the  advantage 
of  a  longer  day  in  the  reading-room  than  can  be 
commanded  under  the  present  regulations,  which 
exclude  the  use  of  artificial  methods  of  illumina- 
tion. The  trustees  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
instituted  a  five  or  six  days'  trial  of  the  electric 
light,  distributing  a  dozen  standard  burners  in 
different  parts  of  the  reading-room.  The  results 
on  the  whole  were  not  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
encouraging,  and  there  seemed  a  disposition  to 
allow  the  matter  to  drop.  Now,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  usual  closed 
week,  which  commences  on  the  1st  of  October, 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  with  the  difference 
that  this  time  there  will  be  one  large  "sun- 
light," which  will  be  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  dome. 

A  FEW  days  ago  there  was  found  near  to  the 
Loch  of  Hennis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maeshowe, 
Orkney,  two  very  ancient  gold  rings.  A  farmer 
was  engaged  ploughing,  and  a  boy  following 
him  picked  the  rings  out  of  the  furrows,  and 
carried  them  about  as  toys  for  some  time  before 
their  real  value  was  known.  The  two  rings 
were  clasped  together  with  a  solid  piece  of  gold, 
made  in  a  sort  of  band  or  hook  form  to  overlap 
the  edges.  The  rings  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  and  along 
with  the  band  weighing  loz.  Sdwt.  One  is  very 
intricate,  three-coraered  plait  patterned,  and  the 
other  a  plain  double  cord.  The  articles  are  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  looked  as  if 
they  were  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  workman. 
It  is  thought  by  local  antiquaries  who  have  seen 
the  rings,  and  judging  by  the  patterns  and  work- 
manship, that  they  must  be  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  finds  that  have  been  made  in  Orkney. 
The  rings  have  been  handed  over  to  the  county 
clerk,  at  Kirkwall,  as  treasui-e-trove. 


CHIPS. 

The  School  Board  for  Landrillo  and  Eirias  last 
week  adopted  plans  and  designs  for  a  new  school, 
prepared  by  theii-  architect,  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of 
Bangor. 

The  memorial-stones  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel  at  Stone  were  laid  last  week.  The  style 
adopted  is  Early  EngUsh,  and  the  materials  used 
wiU  be  almost  exclusively  brick.  Accommodation 
will  beprovidedfor  300  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  site  will  be  about  £1,200.  Mr.  T. 
Roberts,  Trentham,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Jukesand  Weston,  Longton,  the  contractors. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  garden  at  the  eastern 
end  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  has  recently 
been  laid  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  expense 
of  the  work  has  been  about  £5,000,  wliich  has  been 
home  by  the  Corporation,  and  among  the  improve- 
ments in  the  churchyard  have  been  thesettingback 
of  the  rails  on  the  south  side  to  afi'ord  a  "  refuge  " 
from  the  road  (the  excavations  in  connection  with 
which  alteration  have  revealed  some  relics  of  old 
St.  Paul's,  including  part  of  the  original  Chapter- 
hour,  and  a  pier  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Faith), 
and  the  plantmg  of  the  beds  in  the  grounds  with 
laurels  and  other  evergreens. 

It  has  been  decided  to  restore  the  fine  Norman 
church  of  Hartshead,  near  Clifton,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Barber,  of  Halifax. 
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BlilCKS-IX  HISTORY. 

MARBLES  and  granites,  and  stone  in 
every  vaiiety,  have  constituted,  of 
course,  the  foundations  and  materials  of  all 
splendid  architecture  ;  but  bricks,  neverthe- 
less, have  filled  an  important  place  in 
building  history.  From  those  of  Assyria, 
famous  for  its  clay,  to  those  of  Italy,  \vith 
■which  the  porte  of  Trajan  and  the  citadel  of 
Ostia  were  chiefly  constructed,  they  have 
been  in  perpetual  request,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  in  association  with  other  mate- 
rials, as  in  tlio  great  works  of  Constantine, 
at  Byzantium  and  Rome,  whei'e  they  alter- 
nated with  more  natiu'al  masonry,  and  as 
also  in  Tuscany,  ancient  Bavaria,  and  the 
South  of  France.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Romans,  perfect  masters  though  they  were 
of  their  fabrication,  disdained  their  employ- 
ment for  any  except  the  humblest  purposes. 
and  that,  during  their  domination  over 
Britaiu,  the  brickmaker's  vocation,  unless 
for  baths,  basements,  and  so  forth,  was 
almost  entu-ely  gone.  So  with  the  French  ; 
they  have  never  appreciated  the  value  of 
brickwork  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  ijractioally  speaking,  possess  no 
marble,  or  even  the  Italians,  who,  of  course, 
possess  it  in  abundance,  and  yet  use  the 
inferior  substance  largely,  with  a  view  to 
decorative  variety  and  colour.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  Gcnuans,  in  fact,  that,  at  llunich, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Berlin  they  have  brought  the 
manufacture  to  perfection,  and  the  Russians 
ai'e  foUowiug  close  upon  theii- improvements, 
especially  in  their  southern  provinces,  where 
the  fabrication  of  hollow  bricks  represents  a 
special  branch  of  industry,  supplemented  by 
various  processes  of  coloiuing,  polishing, 
and  even  varnishing  over  mth  a  cheaji 
species  of  enamel  fiaste,  though  the  Russians 
do  not  carry  their  refinements  in  this  direc- 
tion so  far  as  to  cut  their  bricks  in  two  and 
make  mosaics  of  the  roughened  ends.  In 
all  respects,  however,  the  brick-  manufactory 
of  the  Northern  Empire,  celebrated  for 
centuries  past,  is  of  extreme  interest. 
Its  products  are  of  marvellous  solidity, 
capable  of  resisting  any  degrees  of  damp 
and  cold,  of  sustaining  enormously  heavy 
roofs,  and  of  withstanding  the  most  vio- 
lent alternations  of  tcmperatm-e.  When 
the  wooden  parts  of  the  structui'o  have 
been,  as  so  often  occurs  in  that  region  of 
conflagrations,  devoured  by  fire,  the  brick- 
layer's work  is  generally  found  to  have 
remained  intact,  and,  as  a  rule,  habitations 
thus  constructed  are  di-y,  wai-m  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer,  and  at  all  times  healthy. 
The  Russian  brickmaker,  in  selecting  his 
matei'ials,  rejects  all  earih  containing  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  sand ;  he  em- 
l)loys,  moreover,  a  particular  amoimt  of 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  old  straw,  hay, 
or  even  fresh  gi-ass  and  leaves ;  he  spares 
himself  no  trouble  ;  and  he  coats  his  hollow 
bricks  with  hot  oil  or  wax,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  with  wood  ashes,  until  they  become 
absolutely  waterproof.  But,  not  to  follow 
him  through  all  his  manipulations,  one 
example  may  be  cited  of  his  success.  In 
IS3S  there  was  erected,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  an  immense  array  of  structures 
— farms,  stables,  granaries,  a  mill,  and  a 
church.  Two  or  three  years  later  the  whole 
south  of  Russia  was  convulsed  by  a  Wolcnt 
earthquake,  shifting  the  surface  of  the  soil 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches, 
and  yet  not  one  of  these  Russian-built  edi- 
fices showed  a  fissure  in  its  walls.  The 
Romans  possessed  the  same  art,  though  they 


often  affected  to  despise  it ;  but  they  dis- 
covered in  England  a  material  quite  equal 
t(j  the  Russian,  and,  during  the  five  centuries 
of  their  ascendancy,  put  its  durability,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  proof  ;  while,  after  their  depar- 
ture, ages  elapsed  before  it  was  again  em- 
ployed in  the  national  architecture.  Some 
affirm,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  reintroduced 
by  the  Flemings.  However  this  may  bo,  it 
is  positive  that  the  industrious  emigrauts 
from  the  Low  Countries  did  rear  for  their 
factories  and  marts  a  great  number  of  build- 
ings in  this  country,  which  were  composed 
almost  entirely  of  brick ;  that  stone  and 
wood  at  that  period  had  begun  to  grow- 
scarce,  and  that  an  immense  accumulation 
of  brickwork  in  every  shape  had  counnenced 
in  London.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  not 
imtil  three  hundred  years  later  that  a 
similar  change  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  capital  of  France.  When  the  French 
Govenunent  had  conceived  i!:s  gigantic 
plan  for  the  fortification  of  Paris,  and 
still  later  on,  when  the  Imp'':  ial  improve- 
ments were  undertaken,  the  cost  of  stone 
rose  in  an  inordinate  degree,  i;nd  builders 
resorted  to  brickwork  for  at  least  the  internal 
parts  of  their  construction".  The  Italians, 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  their  quarries, 
have  always  appreciated  this  material  for 
the  sake  of  the  effects  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ;  and  the  Tuscans,  above  all,  have 
put  it  to  beautiful  uses.  While  the  Parisians 
plastered  the  Italians  polished,  .and  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  artistic  results.  But  the  French 
to  this  day  have  never  comprehended  the 
proper  methods  in  brickwork,  and  have  still 
to  take  lessons  from  then'  Belgian,  Dutch, 
and  English  neighbours.  They  are  them- 
selves conscious  of  this  truth,  and  a  prize  is 
annually  given  at  Paris  for  improvements  in 
the  process.  Yet  the  noble  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  with  its  niches,  friezes,  cornices, 
architi-aves,  and  pilasters,  was  a  brick  stiiic- 
ture,  though  ornamented  with  -stone,  as 
were,  agaui,  the  Palaces  of  Versailles  and 
Fontainebleau — the  latter  theHamptonCourt 
of  France —  the  Hotel  de  Ma3'enne,  and  the 
old  Palais  Royal.  "  The  redness  of  the 
brick,  the  whiteness  of  the  stone,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  slate,"  it^was  said,  "  made  up  the 
finest  combination  in  the  world,"  and  the 
palace  of  the  Quai  D'Orsay  was,  no  doubt,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  kind.  We  find 
numerous  attempts  at  harmoni,<ing  the  rich 
tints  of  which  baked  or  burnt  clay  is  capable 
with  the  warm  natural  colouring  of  the 
tropics  ;  but,  so  far,  brick  constructions  have 
not  answered  in  those  regions,  except,  per- 
haps, in  Brazil,  where  it  has  been  noted  a 
clay  exists  almost  precisely  identical  with 
that  which  was  used  in  the  antique  jjalaces 
of  Assyria.  In  the  Central  and  South 
Ameiican  territories,  however,  the  secret 
has  not  been  discovered,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  of  the  South  Rus- 
sians, who  construct  an  edifice  of  brick 
capable  of  withstanding  an  earthquake- 
shock.  The  Spaniards  tried  this  in  Manilla, 
but  failed,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  timber 
edihces,  deeply  planted  on  piles,  and  only 
one  story  high. 

This  manufacture,  of  most  remote  origin, 
known,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptian 
captivity,  and  traced  to  traditions  far  beyond 
even  that,  has  assumed  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  and  yet,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the  shape 
of  a  brick  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  in 
every  countiy  and  age,  from  Babel  to  the 
historical  patents  of  Conrad  and  Adhemar, 
whether  hollow,  solid,  porous,  plain,  deco- 
rated, or  merely  fantastic  ;  whether  employed 
in  the  paving  of  a  Roman  stable,  in  the 
arching  of  a  Neapolitan  bath,  the  lining  of  a 
Gothic  chimney,  the  walls  of  the  great 
Parisian  markets,  or  the  foundations  of  the 
vast  Napoleon  Hospital  at  Berck-upon-the- 
Sea,  where  every  single  oblong  is  stamped 
with  the  maker's  name.  No  doubt,  in  the 
modem  market  various  fashions  and  appella- 


tions are  in  vogue,  but  in  a  retrospect  they 
nearly  always  present  themselves  in  one 
point  of  view  :  the  pyramid  of  unbumt  brick, 
cemented  with  sediment  from  the  Nile  ;  the 
red  and  white  chalky  substance  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius  ;  the  Greek,  which  was  about  as 
long  as  a  man's  hand  ;  those  of  Calensum  in 
Spain,  Marseillos  in  France,  and  Pitane  in 
Asia,  the  weight  of  which  was  specifically 
less  than  that  of  water.  These  are  historical, 
wholly  unlike  the  trash  hidden  beneath 
plaster,  of  which  so  many  myriads  of  our 
closely-thronging  dwellings  are  composed, 
.ind  which,  in  then-  turn,  are  wholly  unlike 
the  material  employed  by  Jones  and  Wren, 
and  which  Palladio  himself  did  not  despise. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  many  ancient 
basements  brickwoik  has  been  discovered  of 
exactly  the  same  character  as  that  used  in 
the  Mediaeval  houses  of  the  Norman  town  of 
Trepont,  clay  mixed  with  powdered  sea- 
shells  and  now  and  then  with  powdered 
slate.  An  identical  composition  was  found 
beneath  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  YiUa,  at 
Rome.  In  modem  days,  however,  as  we 
have  hinted,  the  Germans  have  been  among 
the  g]-eatest  brickmakers  of  Europe.  The 
brick  is  their  leading  architectural  material, 
though  its  modern  employment  by  no  means 
constitutes  a  new  style,  as  certain  artists  of 
Berlin  would  j^retend,  because  nothing  they 
have  ever  created  in  this  way  approaches 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  "  Hotel  of  Ridi- 
cule," in  Italy,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Alby,  in 
France.  StOl,  they  have  imdoubtedly 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carved  and  moulded  bricks,  as  at 
Carlsruhe,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  where 
the  manufacture  attains  to  almost  artistic 
importance,  with  its  adaptations  of  colour, 
vitrification  of  surfaces,  grounds  for  painting, 
and  elaborations  of  form.  The  qualities 
claimed  are — a  scientific  selection  of  clay, 
sand,  quartz,  and  chalk,  with  a  subtle  mix- 
ture, for  varnishing,  of  lead,  alum,  sea-salt, 
saltpetre  —  the  whole  resulting,  however, 
rather  in  a  tile  than  in  a  brick,  the  colouring 
being  determined  befoi-e  the  baking  or  burn- 
ing is  carried  out,  and  being  generally  con- 
fined ^vithin  a  small  compass  of  varieties — 
as,  deep  violet,  pale  violet,  green,  sky-blue, 
and  gold-yellow.  This  certainly  confers  a 
characteristic  aspect  upon  the  domestic 
architectui-e  of  Germany,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  houses  built  from  basement 
to  roof — front,  sides,  and  back,  window- 
frames  and  chimneys, — in  these  brilliant 
tints  ;  a  taste  especially  prevalent  in  Baden 
.and  Bavaria.  As  we  have  remarked,  while 
in  Germany  this  fashion  extends,  among  the 
French  it  has  been  in  a  consider.able  mea- 
sure abandoned,  though,  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  brickwork 
stood  in  the  highest  favour',  and  w.as  adapted 
to  almost  every  kind  of  architectural  form 
—angles  of  walls,  embayments,  window- 
arches,  balustrades,  cornices — even  church 
towers,  just  as  in  England  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  Piedmont  about  the 
same  period,  where,  as  at  Astic,  several  re- 
markable monuments  of  this  class  are  ex- 
tant—not to  bo  matched,  perhaps,  with  the 
grace  of  the  cloisters  at  Chartreuse,  or  the 
delicacies  and  infinite  variety  of  Bologna,  or 
the  perplexing  riches  of  MUau  ;  or,  perhaps, 
with  the  splendours  of  the  Visconti  Palace 
at  Pavia  ;  but  works  of  art,  nevertheless, 
naturally  created  in  an  art-loving  land  which 
possesses  scarcely  any  stone,  though  abound- 
ing in  excellent  clay.  The  vast  Tuscan 
Cathedral  of  Aix,  with  its  lofty  roof,  is  on 
■a  par  with  many  among  the  most  ambitious 
of  Middle  Age  edifices,  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
stone  entered  into  its  construction.  Its  in- 
terior is  decorated  in  dark  colours,  relieved 
by  surfaces  of  white ;  here  and  there  the 
brdliant  red  of  the  brick  is  left  untouched  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  effect  is  singidarly 
imposing.  It  has  been  successfully  imitated 
at   Vienna,    in  a   cliurch   built    exclusively 
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of  wtite,  black,  red,  andycUow  bricks,  wliiuli 
havo  lately  assumed  the  impoitaiico 
of  a,  special  manufacture  in  that 
country ;  though  the  industry  is,  at 
tho  same  time,  an  ancient  one.  The 
famous  chateaux  of  Igling  and  Ehcliugberg 
contained  scarcely  a  stone  iu  all  their  walls, 
while  Heidelbergitself  was  of  similarly  com- 
posite construction,  as,  indeed,  were,  in 
Franco,  both  the  Louvi-o  and  tho  Tuileries. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  nevertheless,  to 
find  that  in  so  many  monumental  and 
triumphal  columns  and  groups  on  the  Con- 
tinent, while  their  surfaces  are  of  bronze  or 
stone,  their  core,  or  central  mass,  is  of 
brickwork,  pure  and  simple.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  indeed,  no  pretence  at  conceal- 
ment is  made,  and  the  trophy  rises  in  un- 
blushing brick,  as  though  it  were  a  chimney- 
stalk  of  the  Midlands.  Of  course,  it  is  to  "bo 
remarked,  throughout,  that  brickmaking 
has  principally,  and  most  naturally, 
flourished  in  regions  where  marble,  stone, 
and  timber  have  been  comparatively  scarce. 
It  is  hardly,  for  example,  to  be  met  with  at 
all  in  the  wooded  territories  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  So  with  particular  districts  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  England  itself.  But 
on  the  immense  bare  plains  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  it  became  an  early 
necessity  of  the  people,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  Book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  men- 
tion is  not  made  of  this  industry.  Without 
rcferrmg  again  to  the  more  classic  illustra- 
tions, we  have  others  at  Padua,  Morya, 
and  Certosa,  at  Pisa,  Ionia,  Ferrara,  and 
Venice  ;  throughout  Belgium  and  Holland  ; 
aU  more  or  less  ancient,  and  all  of  historical 
interest.  Some  of  the  antique  brick  edifices 
in  Amsterdam  ,aro  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic in  Europe. 


STEEPLE  RESTORATION. 

WE  published  last  week  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  to  the  Times,  in 
which  that  gentleman  referred  to  the  un- 
necessary spoliation  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  steeples  of  the  metropolis  bj' 
the  removal  of  the  vases  at  the  .angles.  Mr. 
Seddon  very  justly  observed  that  their 
removal  has  denuded  the  design  of  Gibbs  of 
features  that  added  much  to  the  sky-line  of 
this  fine  tower  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand;  and 
we  join  in  tho  hope  that  the  vases  will  be 
replaced,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
generation  to  preserve  and  keep  in  repair 
features  of  this  kind,  however  useless  they 
may  appear,  and  to  replace,  stone  for  stone, 
those  parts  of  the  structure  as  they  fall  into 
decay.  There  is  a  necessary  distmction  to 
be  observed  in  restoration  that  afiects  the 
structural  requirements  of  a  building,  and 
that  affecting  the  purely  architectural  fea- 
tures, like  a  tower.  If  tho  necessities  of  an 
age  require  a  remodelling  of  tho  interior 
arrangements  of  an  edifice,  we  can  under- 
stand why  certain  features  should  be  removed 
or  altered,  but  in  taking  down  the  orna- 
mental adjuncts  of  a  steeijle  we  are  not  only 
altering  the  design,  but  robbing  the  struc- 
ture. On  this  ground  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  take  away  all  ornaments  as  they  show 
signs  of  decay,  till  even  the  orders  and 
stories  themselves,  as  they  faU  into  disrepair, 
would  bo  removed.  Such  a  prooeedmg 
would  bo  certainly  destructive  of  aU  our 
architectural  monuments,  for  we  might 
justify  the  removal  of  the  vases  at  tho  corners 
of  every  other  steeple,  even  of  those  that  now 
adorn  the  west  towers  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral itself. 

Fleet-street  and  tho  Strand  possess  in  the 
two  or  three  steeples  which  distinguish  them 
works  of  especial  value  to  the  architectural 
.student  of  the  Revival.  St.  M.ary-le-StraTid, 
the  steeple  of  which  has  boon  lately  divested 
of  its_  corner  ornaments,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting .as  an  example  of  Gibbs'  talent  as 
architect ;  though  "Walpole  has  said  of  it  that  I 


it  is  "a  monument  of  the  piety  more  than 
of  the  taste  of  the  nation."  As  a  design  it 
has  been  described  as  ranking  next  to  St. 
Martiii's-in-the-Fields,  thexjortico  of  which 
last  was  much  eulogised  in  its  day  as  a  work 
that  compares  fairly  with  its  great  proto- 
type, the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Even  G\vilt,  whose  criticism  was  often  as 
ironical  as  it  was  severe,  describes  St.  Mar- 
tin's as  the  best  in  London.  Gibbs'  work 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  Strand  has  been  said  by 
Cunningham  to  want  massive  grandeur,  and 
to  be  "composed  of  a  multitude  of  little 
parts  which,  though  a!l  imited,  and  that 
skilfidly  enough,  into  a  perfect  whole,  pro- 
duce no  impression  of  simplicity  or  true 
beauty."  We  are  not  disposed  entirely  to 
quarrel  with  this  criticism.  The  structure, 
though  exceedingly  simple  in  its  outlmes,  is 
not  weU-proportioned  ;  its  west  front  has  a 
stilted  appearance ;  the  main  structure, 
broken  into  two  orders,  is  not  a  good 
example  of  the  application  of  tho  Italian 
style  to  a  church  ;  while  the  steeple,  though 
very  picturesque  and  broken,  seems  wanting 
in  the  solidity  arid  beauty  of  parts  that  cha- 
racterise other  London  steeples.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  faults  of  composition, 
there  is  a  certain  variety  and  grace  of  out- 
line in  it  which  places  it  above  many  other 
similar  compositions.  Seen  from  the  Strand, 
either  from  the  east  or  west,  the  three 
broken  tiers  or  stories,  with  their  end  porti- 
coes, h.ave  a  pleasing  lightness  about  them  ; 
the  broken  .angles  .and  detached  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  ends  of  each  stage  addingmuch 
to  the  variety  .and  grace  of  the  outline.  One 
peculiar  feature  about  the  tower  is  that  its 
sides  do  not  form  an  equal  square.  Its  fronts 
on  the  north  and  south  present  a  much 
narrower  elevation,  as  may  be  observed  by 
any  one  coming  down  Drury-  com  t.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  steeple  is  an  exceedingly 
graceful  and  picturesque  object,  springing  out 
of  the  sombre  buddings  below  it.  Each  story 
of  tho  steeple  is  really  an  oblong  in  plan,  tho 
narrower  ends  being  finished  with  porticoes 
or  detached  columns,  slightly  broken  at  the 
corners.  It  was  at  the  corners  of  these  stories, 
above  the  detached  columnp,  that  the  vasos 
stood  which  have  recently  been  taken  down. 
They  helped  considerably  to  ease  the  pyra- 
midal outline  as  seen  from  the  east  or  west  by 
filling  up  the  abrupt  angles  formed  between 
the  upper  entablatures  of  the  ends  of  each 
tier  and  that  above  it.  The  broken  frag 
ments  now  lying  in  the  churchyard  show 
that  the  vasos  were  not  decayed — merely 
honeycombed,  but  that  the  iron  plugs  had 
corroded  and  had  split  the  stone.  The 
dowels  are  very  large,  about  Sin.  square. 
The  tower  has  suffered  most  on  its  west  and 
souih  sides. 

Comp.ai'ing  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary's  with 
that  of  St.  Clement  Dane's,  a  little  further  up 
the  Strand  and  occupjdng  a  similar  position, 
a  few  interesting  differences  are  worth 
notice.  That  of  St.  Mary  springs  out  of  a 
stylobate  resting  upon  the  western  end  of  the 
main  structure,  just  above  the  central  pedi- 
ment over  the  poi'ch,  but  the  steeple  of  St, 
Clement  Dane's  rises  from  an  independent 
square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  considerable 
height,  the  stories  of  the  steeple  forming  not 
much  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  eleva- 
tion. The  first  story  above  the  cornice  of 
tower  is  an  octagon,  the  cardinal  sides  being 
the  Avidest ;  the  angles  have  Ionic  jjUasters. 
Filling  up  the  corners  between  tower  and 
octagon  are  diagonally  set  bases,  belonging 
to  the  podium  of  the  order,  and  these  carry 
large  vases  or  urns  of  considerable  size. 
The  sides  of  this  octagon  are  pierced  by  cir- 
oul.ar-hcaded  windows.  The  second  stage 
is  also  an  octagon  pierced  by  windows  ;  but 
the  sides  are  concave,  and  it  is  adorned  by 
pilasters  and  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Above  this  there  is  an  octagon 
lantern.  The  composition  is  well-propor- 
tioned, the  outline  good,  and  there  is  a 
solidity  in  the  treatment  of  the  stages.   The  I 


plain  massive  character  of  the  tower,  the 
peculiar  spacing  of  the  upper  windows,  and 
the  singular  buttresses  at  the  lower  angles 
looking  more  like  obelisks  placed  against 
the  walls,  enhance  the  picturesque  group- 
ing and  effect  of  this  steeple.  We  wonder 
whether  the  same  precautions  have  been 
taken  as  at  St.  Mary's,  for  the  angles  of  the 
first  and  second  stages  are  crowned  by  ter- 
minals which  to  all  appearance  ai-e  equally 
unstable  upon  then- bases.  By  removing  those 
of  St.  Mai-y's  steeple  the  detached  flanking 
colunms  look  conspicuous  and  useless  as 
appendages,  and  from  our  own  observa- 
tions much  of  the  original  charm  of  this 
structure  is  lost.  The  two  steeples  we  have 
described,  together  with  that  of  St.  Bride's 
in  Fleet-street,  malce  up  three  types  of 
Italian  towers  that  for  originality  and  in- 
vention may  be  compared  with  any  of  those 
designed  by  the  great  Italian  revivalists 
themselves. 

There  is  some  fine  carved  woodwork  in 
St.  Mai-5''s  Church.  The  west  front,  a 
view  of  which  was  published  in  the  BuiLD- 
ISG  News  for  1876,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  594,  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  semicircular  porch , 
a  half-peristyle  of  the  Ionic  order  crowned 
by  a  flat  domical  roof.  The  windows  at  the 
sides  lack  solidity,  and  the  ornament  under 
the  curved  and  triangular  pediments  is  not 
equal  to  other  carved  work  of  the  period. 
Details  of  this  front  and  porch  are  given  iu 
the  illustrations  we  have  referred  to.  As 
the  work  of  one  of  the  leadin;?  Revivalists  iu 
England,  and  the  architect  of  the  Radclitfe 
Library  and  dome  at  Oxford,  we  should 
regret  to  see  this  church  despoiled,  as  long 
at  least  as  it  is  suffered  to  remain  whei-e 
it  is. 


MOULDINGS:  THEIR  USE  AND 
.ESTHETICS. 

THAT  features  once  fulfilling  a  useful 
purpose  have  in  the  course  of  time 
lapsed  into  ornamental  features  is  a  fact  of 
which  the  student  of  architecture  cannot  be 
ignorant.  The  history  of  the  art  affords  several 
instances  of  parts  of  building;  sthathave  become 
so  far  changed  from  their  original  use  that 
we  can  now  simply  regard  them  as  ornaments 
to  the  structures  they  are  associated  with. 
The  battlement  with  which  architects  love 
now  to  crown  the  summit  of  theu'  towers  of 
course  originated  in  the  requirements  of  the 
ancient  mediasval  fortress.  The  merlons  and 
embrasures  that  make  so  pleasing  an  indented 
parapet  were  actually  used  to  cover  the 
soldier,  and  to  afford  him  a  notch  for  the 
discharge  of  his  aiTOws.  The  openings  be- 
tween the  corbels  were  likewise  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  throw  down  or  hurl  upon  the 
besiegers  stones  and  other  instruments  of 
destruction.  The  angle  turret  or  pin.nacle  so 
frequently  employed  to  relieve  the  angles  of 
gables  and  towers  of  Gothic  and  Eenaissanco 
buildings  had  its  origin  in  the  bartizan,  which 
was  a  small  turret  corbelled  out  from  a  wall 
or  tower  to  enable  a  warder  to  sec  around 
him  or  scan  the  flanks  of  his  fortress.  Tho 
very  crenelles  or  perforations  imitate  the  oy- 
lets  or  arrow-slits  used  in  the  old  system  of 
defence.  Even  the  buttress,  the  pinnacle, 
the  penthouse,  the  flat  roof,  and  parapet  all 
had  an  original  purpose,  which  m  the  course 
of  ages  grew  obsolete,  the  form  slill  remain- 
ing as  an  architectural  feature.  Ruskiu  says 
in  one  of  his  works  that  all  architecture  is 
characterised  by  uselossness,  though  if  we 
are  to  trace  back  these  ornamental  features 
to  their  beginnings,  we  shall  find  that  they 
were  all  dictated  by  use,  and  iu  this  sense, 
certainly,  his  dictum  fails.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  even  such  a  thing  as  a 
moidding  grow  out  of  necessity  at  first,  and 
became  in  time  one  of  the  most  important  and 
expressive  features  of  a  building.  Imagine 
wh.at  a  house  or  any  building  would  be 
without  a  cornice,  and  can  wo  ijicture  to 
ourselves  any  stinicture  that  would  look  co- 
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hercut  and  coniifcted  in  its  openings  without 
one  or  two  horizontal  bands  or  strings  to 
bind  the  parts  together  ?     A  phxin  peforated 
wall,  however  well  we  may  dispose  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  never  looks  betterthau  a  wall 
withholesinit.  Eutthcarchitcctofthe  present 
daj-  never  omits  anything  ;  his  eliief  fault  is 
that  he  uses  frequently  a  member  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  the  exact  moaning  or  use  of. 
Let  us  take  the  subject  of  mouldings  gener- 
ally.    We  find  an  amount  of  ignorance  or 
indifference     in     the     use    of    this    featm-e 
that   is    surprising.      Wo    have    fi"equently 
observed     a      coraice      where     it      cannot 
be  of  any  service  whatever,  while  the  upper 
part  of  wall  is  leftunprotectedand unrelieved. 
In  a  low  position,  it  performs  the  function  of 
a  mere  cinctiu'c,  and  woidd  have  been  better 
expressed  as  a  string-course.  The  idea  of  pro- 
portionmg   a    moulding   to   its   height   and 
position  never  occui'S  to  half  of  our  designers 
of   the    "inspired"    and    "  cut-and-dried " 
schools.     They  profess  to  design  by  the  eye 
merely  ;    they  i-eject   all  method  and  rule ; 
they  place  their  moiddings  to  "  look  well"; 
and  they  do  not  much  trouble  to  care  for  their 
size  or  contour.     A  little  consideration  of  the 
func'ions  and   artistic   value   of   mouldings 
might  enable  one  to  detect  their  object,  and 
begin  to  find  out  a  new  source  of  pleasure  in 
them.     We  suggest  the  following  points  as 
desirable    conditions    iu    their    design: — 1, 
Function  or  fiurpose  ;  2,  position  ;   3,  height 
from  the  eye  ;  4,  material;  and  5,   contour. 
In  speaking  of  the  first,  it  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  just  hinted,  that  the  real  object  of 
the  moulding  is  not  clearly  borne  in  view. 
Its  fii'st  and  most  important  use  is  to  cover 
and  i.rotcct,  as  in  the  cornice  of  the  Greek 
temjile ;    it    may,    secondly,    only   serve   to 
cru\\n  and  afford  shadow  and  relief  to  a  wall 
or  a  column  (in  the  last  case  it  may  be  weU 
illustrated  by  the  ca2:)ital  of  a  column) ;  it 
may  form  a  footing,  as  in  a  base  mould  or 
plinth ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  used  to  separate 
stories   or   define   other   features.     Each   of 
these  functions  may  be  found  exemplified  in 
the  works  of   the   Greek   and   Middle  Age 
architects,  and  the  moulding  was  never  used 
where    it    could   not    be   understood.     The 
C3-matium  and  corona  of  the  cornice  became 
at  once  the  cover,  guttering,  and  drip  to  the 
wall  below  it,  the  abacus  and  ovolo  of  the 
capital     were     the     earliest     and     simplest 
types  of  the  crowning  member,   or  the   ex- 
pressive transition  between  the  supported  and 
supporting    members,     while    the    moidded 
base  and  jjlinth  transmitted  in  like  manner 
the  weight  of  the  wall   or  column   to   the 
ground  in  an  easj'  and  agreeable  manner.  In 
both  the  two  last  cases  wo  have  the  idea  of 
pressure,  and  the  types  of  the  simple  Doric 
order  illustrate  this,  at  least  as  rej-ards  the 
capital ;  while  the  base  mouldings  foimd  at 
the  Frectheium  and  in  the  Ionic  orders  show- 
how  well  the  forms  of  the  mouldings  express 
the  condition  of  pressure  as  well  as  lead  the 
eye  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  column 
to  the  ground.     The  position  of  a  moulding 
is  almost  as  necessary  to  its  proper  design 
as      its      function,      and      here      we      find 
even  graver  faults  perpetrated.     Of  course, 
if  an  artist  disregards   the  purpose  of  any 
member  of  a  building  he  can  have  no  clear 
idea   of  its   position.     We   may  pick   out  a 
dozen  new  buildings  anywhere  in  an  ordinary 
street,  and  find   that  the  class  of  moulding 
used  for  a  string  is  similar  or  a  rejietition  of 
that  used  for  a  cornice,  but  the  chief  blunder 
committed  is  in  using  moiddings  unsuited  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  seen. 
Thus  a  series  of  mouldings  onlj-  .suited  for  a 
capping  member  is  placed  below  the  eye,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  no  one  except 
children  and  dogs  can  possibly  see  them.  Of 
course,   every   moulding  ought  to  be  made 
suitable  for  its  destination  ;  a  cornice  should 
be   moulded   below   the   corona,   so  that  its 
shadowed   part  may  be  relieved  by  reflec- 
tions and  half-lights,  or  be  accentuated  by 
dark  linos  of   shadow   or   luminous   lines  in 


its  prominent  parts.  Thus  the  moiddings  of 
an  ordinary  cornice,  if  lit  up  by  the  sun  at 
an  angle  of  45',  would  probably  show  three 
luminous  lines  on  its  upper  members  :  fii-st 
the  upper  fillet  woidd  catch  the  sun,  next 
the  lower  curve  of  the  cyma  recta,  and  third 
the  lower  edge  of  the  corona  or  drip  ;  the 
bed  mouldings  would  be  bm-ied  in  shadow, 
but  this  shadow  would  be  relieved  by  the 
ovolo  and  cavetto,  and  by  the  quirks  between 
them,  which  will  appear  dark  lines  from 
below.  A  string-course  is  a  band  or  cincture 
and  its  use  is  to  define  or  mark  a  separation  ; 
it  should  have  its  mouldings  on  the  face ; 
they  should  be  shallow,  and  if  above  the  eye, 
the  condition  ncoessarj-  to  a  cornice  may  be 
obeyed ;  if  below,   that   necessary  to  a  has 


the  moulding,"  says  LeDuc,  "  serves  three 
purposes  :  it  either  supports  a  projection,  or 
it  forms  a  footing,  or  it  marks  a  height,  or 
deKnes  an  opening.  In  the  first  case,  the 
moulding  is  a  cornice ;  in  the  second,  a  base 
or  plinth ;  in  the  third,  a  string-course,  a 
jamb  or  frame."  These  functions  have 
typical  forms  or  arrangements,  which  are 
sketched  Ijy  the  same  author.  The  exquisite 
skill  and  refinement  shown  in  the  Greek 
mouldings  are  pointed  out  by  VioUet-lo- 
Duc  as  having  been  can-ied  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  artists  of  the  12th  century, 
who  preferred  hand  curves  to  those  struck 
by  instrument.  He  describes  various  forms 
of  cornices  in  which  the  contour  has 
been     designed,    not    only    in     accordance 


moulding,  where  the  ej'e  may  rest  on  well-   w-ith    structural    requirements     and     posi- 


defined  members  which  expand  gradually 
towards  the  ground  as  in  many  of  the 
Twelfth- century  mouldings.  A  string-course 
may  suggest  pressure,  and  some  of  the  old 
labels  and  struig-courses  of  the  Modisevalists 
afford  excellent  types.  The  height  or  dis- 
tance of  the  moulding  from  the  eye  is  fre- 
quently neglected  by  young  and  inexperienced 
designers,  the  consequence  of  which  nej-lec  t 
is  that  we  often  find  large  coarse  mouldings 
aromid  windows  and  doorways  close  to  the 
eye,  while  the  mouldings  above  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  cornices  and  chimney  cappings, 
are  crowded  with  small  members  that  can- 
not be  seen  at  aU.  The  fineness  of  the 
moulding  should  invariably  diminish  in  the 
direct  proportion  of  distance.  The  taste  of 
the  artist  is  often  sliockcd  by  the  glaring 
violation  of  this  and  the  former  rule  in 
interior  cornices.  In  suburban  houses,  thos'j 
finishes  to  the  rooms  are  generally  regulated 
upon  the  principle  that  the  principal  apart- 
ments should  have  the  widest  cornices,  and 
no  discrimination  is   exercised  as  to  scale 


tion,  but  with  reference  to  an  exquisite 
sense  of  light  and  shadow  and  reflected 
light.  Some  of  the  classical  mouldings 
exhibit  a  particular  care  to  accentuate  the 
shadowed  parts  by  dark  lines.  Thus  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  drip  was  generally 
relieved  by  dark  lines,  or  quirks  and  sinkings 
between  ovolos,  and  these  were  occasionally 
employed  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  cornice. 
Mouldings  were  also  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  reflected  light ;  the  various  members, 
scotias,  and  sinkings  were  defined  by  sharp 
shadows  in  many  of  the  old  base  mouldings. 
The  whole  subject  of  mouldings  is  replete 
with  interest  to  the  artist,  and  our  remarks 
may  tend  to  incite  the  student  to  examine  it 
with  more  scientific  method  and  care. 


THE 


DANGEEOUS    STfiUCTUEES    IN 
THE  HAYMAEKET. 

ME.  MANSFIELD  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Metropjolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  their  survej-or,  by  granting  the  sum- 
whether  they  were  originally  designed  for  I  mons  he  dismissed  on  the  3rd  ultimo  against 
rooms  of  twice  the  size  and  height  or  not,  is  Mr.  Fagg,  the  adjoining  o^vner  of  29,"Hay- 
a  question  that  does  not  trouble  the  builder,  market.  The  decision  has  justified  the  re- 
even  if  the  poor  unlucky  occupant  grieves  |  marks  we  ventured  to  make  last  week  as  to 
imder  the  weight  and  width  of  a  cornice  that   the  actual  state   of  the  alleged   dangerous 


appears  to  crush  all  below  it.  Even  in 
houses  professedly  designed  by  the  architect, 
we  have  seen  some  mouldings  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  the  size  and  jiosition  of  the 
ajiartments.  Material  is  a  more  important 
condition  than  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  and 
architects,  as  a  rule,  ignore  this  considera- 
tion woefully.  We  constantly  see  mouldings 
intended  for  stone  or  marble  rei^roduccd  in 
wood.  Of  course,  the  brittleness  of  stone 
suggests  mouldings  that  are  not  easily 
chipped  ;  the  hollows  may  be  deep,  but  the 
angles  cannot  bo  so  finely-cut  without  a 
risk,  as  in  wood  or  more  plastic  materials. 
Cement  and  plaster  dictate  their  own  mode 
of  treatment  ;  the  mouldings  should  be 
shallow,  but  they  can  be  finer  than  those 
proper  for  stone.  In  joiner's  work,  the 
mouldings  can  be  very  fine,  and  it  is  this 
minuteness  of  treatment  that  renders  the 
fine  wood  mouldings  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period  so  interesting.  The  last  point  relates 
to  contom-,  and  hero  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
artist  must  be  exercised  in  the  agreeable 
balance  of  the  three  elements,  rounds,  hoi 


structures  at  the  side  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
above  premises.  Here  was  an  arched  cham- 
ber that  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
taking  down  of  some  condemned  walls  in 
the  rear ;  it  was  an  interlapping  structure 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  29,  though  it 
structurally  seemed  to  be  part  of  No.  1, 
Arundel-x^lace,  as  above  it  the  rooms  be- 
longed to  the  latter  premises,  while  both 
above  and  below  it  the  structures  had  been 
condemned  and  partly  demolished.  The 
chamber  itself  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disrepair,  and  the  taking  down  of  the  party- 
wall  and  cliimnoy-stack  next  it  certainly 
did  not  improve  its  condition,  but  rendered 
it  necessary  to  shore  it  up.  It  was  further 
found  necessary  to  leave  the  base  of  the 
chimnej'-stack  as  a  lateral  support  to  the 
arched  chamber.  Mr.  Walker  had  condemned 
the  stnicture  as  dangerous,  but  the  magis- 
trate decided  that  as  it  was  secured  by  shores 
it  was  safe,  and  the  summons  was  dismissed. 
Last  week  we  detailed  the  evidence  th.at  was 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  summons  being  re- 
heard, the  unanimity  of  which  evidence  was 


lows,  and  squares  ;  but  we  cannot,  in  a  single    almost  convincing.     On  Friday  last  a  large 


article,  say  much  on  this  head.  The  late  M. 
Tiollet-le-Duc  observes  the  importance  of 
designing  mouldings  on  certain  principles. 
Two  conditions,  he  says,  must  bo  observed, 
the  function  they  have  to  perform,  and  the 
effect  to  bo  iiroduced  in  the  place  they 
occupy.  A  moulding  is  good  only  in  as  far 
as  it  fulfils  these  conditions.  He  further 
alludes  to  the  material  emploj-ed.  "  It 
woxdd  denote  a  condition  of  jjrofound  bar- 
barism,'" he  says,  "  to  give  to  mouldiiigs  of 
joiner's  work  the  section  adapted  for  tlioso 
that  suit  stone  or  marble — to  mouldings 
inside  a  hall  the  section  adojjted  to  those 
outside  it."  The  artists  of  the  .Middle  Ages 
pushed  the  rigorous  observance  of  principles 
as  far,  it  is  contended,  as  the  Greeks.  "  Iu  the 
Greek  and  the  Twelfth-century  architecture 


number  of  qualified  experts  were  arrayed  on. 
the  opposite  side,  who  bore  witness  in  the 
most  positive  manner  to  the  safety  of  the 
party-wall  and  arched  chamber,  and  their 
examination  and  cross-exa:uinatiou  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Scwell,  in  his  examination,  declared  he  had 
not  ]ierceived  any  new  cracks  in  the 
party-wall.  Mr.  Harvey  also  said  the 
wall  was  not  in  a  dangerous  state, 
and  that  the  defects  had  been  caused  by 
the  removal  of  the  timbers.  He  was 
subjected  to  a  long  cross-examin.ation  bj' 
Mr.  Grain,  in  which  the  (juestion  was  put 
whether  the  absence  of  footings  did  not  con- 
stitute an  clement  of  danger  to  a  wall.  Mr. 
Harvey  justified  his  answer  that  in  this  case 
the  wall  was  not  endangered  by  the  absence 
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of  footings,  as  it  was  a  thick  wall,  that 
■while  it  was  a  defect  it  might  not  he  one  of 
real  danger.  Mr.  Hope,  Mi-.  GoodehiLd,  and 
Mr.  Smith  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the 
wall  was  not  really  dangerous,  and  that  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  fairly  good.  Learned 
counsel,  when  they  examine  \vitncsscs  on 
technical  matters,  too  often  expect  a  decided 
answer  of  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  and  many  able 
witnesses  hesitate  or  decline  to  answer  a 
question  so  definitively.  It  is  sometimes 
impossible  in  matters  of  this  nature 
to  affirm  positively,  and  it  is  absurd  to  ex- 
pect an  intelligent  opinion  from  a  witness 
who  is  not  allowed  to  qualify  his  meaning. 
Thus,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  a  wall  with- 
out a  footing  may  be  as  safe,  or  more  stable, 
than  one  of  thinner  substance  with  one,  and 
it  is    scarcely   fair  to    take   a   professional 


whole  building  might  be  shored  up  by 
needles  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not 
fall,  providing,  of  course,  such  shoring  could 
be  introduced  without  interfering  with  the 
building  operations  going  on  next  door. 
But  there  is  another  issue  affecting  the 
"  adjoining  owner  "  that  this  case  suggests. 
The  owner  or  occupier  of  any  "  dangerous  " 
structure  can  be  ordered  by  the  magistrate 
to  "  take  down,  repair,  or  otherwise  secure, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor,  such 
structuie  or  part  thereof  as  appears  to  him 
to  be  iu  a  dangerous  state."  This  clause 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  leaves  it 
entii-ely  in  the  hands  of  a  district  surveyor  ; 
and  we  may  imagine  a  case  where  the  sur- 
veyor would  not  bo  satisfied  with  any 
amount  of  securing  short  of  pulling  down 
the   old  building.       The    question   at   once 


witness  away  from  the  actual  case  in  point    arises— How  far  a  properly-shored  structur( 
to  an  abstract  case,  even   for  the  ostensible  |  is  dangerous  ;  whether  if,  when  the  adjom- 


object  of  obtauiing  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
question.       There     are     other     instructive 
features  in  this   rather   protracted  case  that 
cannot  be  passed  over  without  remark  ;  one 
of  these  is  the  very-  conflicting  evidence  of 
the    professional    "witnesses    called    by    the 
opposite  ij.arties  to  the  case.     As   we  hinted 
in  our  previous  remarks,  a  strong  point  for 
the   defence  in   the    matter   of  the    arched 
chamber  rested  upon  the  possible  adequate 
support  the  old  party-wall  aflforded  next  the 
arch,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  cut  away. 
This  plea  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Fagg's 
counsel,  and  the  witnesses  called  last  Friday, 
including  Mr.  Har\-ey,  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr. 
GoodchUd,    proved    satisfactorily  that    the 
arched  chamber  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe  if  the   side   wall  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  to  its  proper  thickness  of    ISin.,  even 
on  the    supposition    that    the    shores  wei'e 
removed,   and  that   when  the  party- wall  of 
the  new  building  is   restored  the   wall    and 
chamber  would  be  secm-e.     It  was  the  con- 
current opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  that  the 
principal   support  of   arch  had  been   taken 
away  in  removing  the  portion  of  party-wall 
next  the  arch,  audthat  this  fact  had  rendered 
inside   shoring  necessary.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  only  required  to  put  back 
the    wall    in    its    p)lace,    when    the    shores 
could     be     taken     away.       The     inference 
to     be     drawn    from     these    statements    is 
clear    enough  :     it    was     attempted   to    be 
shown   that   sufficient    care    had    not    been 
exercised   in   the  removal  of  the   old  work. 
Thus,  while  the   ^\-itnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  contended  for  the  insecurity  of  the 
structure  from  its  present  actual  condition, 
those  on  behalf  of  Mr   Fagg  were  contend- 
ing that  the  structures  in  question  would 
have  been  perfectly   safe   if   certain  things 
had  not  been  done.   A  great  deal  of  amusing 
bewilderment   upon    the   nature   of   arched 
structures  and  theii'  support  was  exhibited  on 
both   sides,    and   go   to   confirm  us   in  the 
opinion  that  questions   affecting   structures 
under  the  Motropohtan  Building  Act  should 
be  heard  before  tribunals  composed  of  jirac- 
tically  quabfied  men.     How  an  aich  coidd 
fall  under  which  a  carefuUy-framed  set  of 
supports  or  centres  was  placed,  upheld  by 
two  needles  and  upright  timbers,  or  how  the 
removal  of  the  old  brickwork  on  the  side  of 
No.    28   could   affect   more   than  the  lower 
portion  of  the  .arched  chamber  of,  Mr.  Fagg, 
did  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  were  conducting  the 
prosecution ;    and,   on   the   other   hand,  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  seemed  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  if  the  mass  of  brick  composing 
the  base  of  the  old  chimney-stack  was  taken 
away,  it  would  in  all  probability  undermine 
the  wall  below  the  arch,  as  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion did  not  go  dovra  to  the  same  depth.     A 
very    moderate    knowledge    of    mechanical 
science  woiild  suffice  to  convince  anyone  of 
the  actual  requisites  for  the  safety  of  such  a 
structure  as  the   one  wo  are  referring  to  ; 
that  if  you  support  the  cro^\ni  of  a  vault 
UHdemciith  it  cannot  coUaxise,    and  that  a 


owner  secures  his  own  structirre  by 
shores  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  he 
can  be  called  upon  also  to  take  it  down  r 
Th"  decision  of  Mr.  Mansfield  does  not  clear 
up  this  point ;  it  merely  declares  a  structme 
to  be  dangerous  that  has  been  reported  to 
be  so,  and  fails  to  decide  what  conditions 
and  amount  of  care  should  exempt  an  ad- 
joining owner  from  having  to  rebuild  his 
walls  that  have  been  distiubed  bj'  the  oper- 
ations next  to  him.  We  are  afraid  ihe  ten- 
dency of  the  decision  in  this  particular  case 
— which  we  believe  has  been  fairly  decided 
upon  its  merits  —  will  be  to  subject  the 
holders  of  leases  to  considerable  expense 
and  inconvenience,  and  we  think  that  theie 
is  certainly  an  opportunitj'  here  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Buildmg  Act.  In  that 
part  of  the  Act  referring  to  party  structures, 
the  rights  of  building  and  adjoining  owners 
are  laid  down  ^vith  much  care  and  detail. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  a  "building 
owner"  has  a  right  to  pidl  do\vn  any  party 
structure  that  is  of  insufficient  strength  for 
any  building  intended  to  be  built,  jjrovided 
he  makes  good  all  damage  occasioned  there- 
by to  the  adjoining  premises.  There  are 
certain  rules  also  as  to  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  both  these  owners,  wliich  require  that  the 
building  owner  should  obtain  consent  of  the 
adjoining  owner,  that  he  should  not  do  any- 
thing to  cause  "  unnccessarj-  inconvenience 
to  the  adjoining  o'ttTier,"  that  the  latter  may 
requu-e  the  former  to  build  any  chimney 
jambs,  breasts,  piers,  &c.,  for  his  conveni- 
ence, and  that  in  cases  of  a  difference  the 
respective  parties  may  refer  the  matters  in 
dispute  to  arbitration.  It  should  not  bo  lost 
sight  of  that  a  party- wall  is  the  property  of 
both  owners — each  has  a  partnership  right 
in  his  moiety,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  at  the  instigation  of  one  partner  it  is  to 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  If  the  Dangerous 
Structures  clauses  arc  to  bo  construed  in 
this  spirit,  the  holders  of  old  houses  on  re- 
pau-ing  leases  are  exposed  to  risks  which 
tkey  never  contemplated ;  at  anj-  moment 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  rebuild  walls 
that  might  have  well  lasted  theii-  term,  or  be 
l^ut  to  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
through  the  animus  or  ill-feeling  of  their 
neighbours,  or  the  hasty  opinion  of  the  sur- 
veyor. We  have  always  maintaiued  that  the 
law  of  party-walls  should  be  interpreted  as 
favourably  as  possible  for  the  "adjoining 
owner,"  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon 
peremptorily  to  pay  for  an  improvement  to 
his  next  neighboui-'s  premises  in  which  he 
docs  not  participat-,  and  that  particular 
care  ought  to  be  exercised  not  to  entail  upon 
him  any  further  expense  than  that  necessary 
to  secure  his  ovm  stniotm-es  dming  the 
time  of  rebuilding  the  adjoining  premises. 


Messrs.  Bunnett  aud  Co.  (Limited)  Lave  just 
fixed  another  of  their  patent  lifts  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  are  now  instructed  by  tlie  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  to  tix  anotlier  of  tlicir  patent 
lifts  at  Somerset  House,  in  connection  with  other 
work  of  then-  manufactiue. 


SOUTHWELL  MIXSTER. 
"]\  TR.  GEORGE  EDMX'XD  STREET  has  sent 
J_* X  us  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin  - 
coin  upon  the  restoration  of  Southwell  Minster. 
Mr.  Street  thinks  it  desirable,  reference  having- 
been  made  to  the  matter  ia  the  BuiLnrso  News, 
that  the  report  should  appear  in  our  pages,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  he 
did  recommend. 

U,  Cavendish  Place, 

June  1st,  1876. 
My  DEAE  LoED  Bishop, 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  delayed  giving 
you  the  advice  you  desire  at  my  hands  as  to  whether 
you  may  safely  give  your  approval  toMr.  Cluistian's 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  Southwell 
Minster  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  because 
tlie  more  I  thought  of  the  case  the  greater  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  any- 
thing which  would  not  only  be  conservative  of  all 
the  architectural  interest  and  beauty  of  tlie  building, 
but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  useful  for  the 
religious  worship  and  teachiug  of  the  congrega- 
tions for  whose  use  and  edification  the  buildiug  is 
to  be  restored  and  rearranged. 

As  I  find  that  I  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Chi'istian's 
scheme  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  interior  as  it 
stands  on  his  plan,  I  must  go  at  some  length  into 
my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it. 

As  in  so  many  of  our  great  churches,  whatever 
difficulty  occurs  here  arises  from  t  he  use  to  which 
we  wish  to  put  the  church  not  being  at  first  sight 
precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  it  was  gradu- 
ally adapted  by  its  builders  ;  and  it  is  very  necessary 
to  see  whether  we  cannot  so  far  harmonise  the  old  and 
new  uses  as  to  get  over  almost  all  apparent  difliculties. 
In  its  original  foundation,  Southwell  Minster  was 
j  ust  such  a  church  in  its  ground-plan  as  one  would 
like  to  devise  at  the  present  day  for  such  a  place. 
Its  choir,  east  of  the  central  tower,  being  only 
about  o5f  t.  in  length,  afforded  no  more  than  just 
the  due  space  for  the  ministers  of  the  church  and 
the  decent  celebration  of  theu"  functions ;  whilst 
even  if  it  were  prolonged  westward  across  the 
transept  (which  it  may,  perhajis,  have  been)  its 
length  would  only  have  been  about  SOft.,  and  a 
choir  placed  at  the  intersection  of  tlie  four  arms  of 
the  cross  would  have  been  seen  and  heard  better 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  church  by  a  large  con- 
gregation. 

These  short  choirs,  so  usual  in  the  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
were  soon  extended.  The  accommodation  in  the 
choir,  which  was  so  exactly  what  we  can  use  well 
at  the  present  day,  was  found  in  those  days  to  be 
quite  insufficient  for  the  increasing  members  of  the 
ecclesiastics  connected  with  the  church,  and  so,  in 
the  13th  century,  an  entire  reconstruction  on  a 
very  much  enlai-ged  scale  of  the  whole  eastern 
limb  of  the  cross  was  constantly  undertaken.  _  At 
Southwell  this  enlargement  was  conceived  in  a 
most  noble  and  artistic  spu-it,  and  the  archi- 
tectm-al  result  is  beyond  measure  beautiful, 
few  13th-century  choirs  being  more  truly 
excellent  in  every  way.  Xor  was  it  very 
extravagant  in  the  space  it  gave  to  the 
choir.  What  this  was,  will  be  seen  by 
the  diagrams  appended  to  this  letter,  from 
which  your  Lordship  will  see  that  the  position  of 
the  altar  could  not  have  been  removed  more  than 
about  12  or  loft,  nearer  to  the  east  than  it  was  in 
the  first  position.  The  eastern  bays  of  the  north 
and  south  choir  aisles  were  undoubtedly  built  for 
chapels  wiih  altars.  They  were  not,  therefore, 
allowed  to  be  pass.age-wa(-s,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chnstian,  and  were  no  doubt  screened  oft'  at  the 
ends  and  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  In  the 
same  way  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  central 
portion,  of  late  years  thrown  into  the  choir,  and 
proposed  to  be  agaiu  so  used  by  Mr.  Christian's 
plan,  formed  the  Lady  chapel,  and  between  these 
three  eastern  chapels  and  the  choir,  one  bay  was 
left  entirely  free  so  as  to  form  a  procession  path 
round  the  choir,  and  to  give  access  to  the  three 
eastern  chapels  already  mentioned,  and  to  the  two 
beautiful  chapels  opening  as  eastern  transepts  into 
the  choir  aisles.  I  hold,  as  an  archfeologist.  that 
there  can  be  little,  if  indeed  any,  doubt  as  to  the 
general  character  of  these  aiTangements.  The  only 
question  not  clear  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  screens, 
which  at  that  time  inclosed  the  choh-  on  all  sides, 
and  divided  the  aisles  from  it  from  the  chapels. 
Probably,  however,  they  were  not  very  close,  and 
did  not  shut  oft'  the  choir  completely  from  the  nave, 
or  it  may  b3  presumed  that  the  close  stone  screen 
and  loft,  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  iu  the 
nth  century,  would  not  so  soon  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

In  the  13th  century,  no  less  therefore  than  m  the 
12th,  the  choir  of  Southwell  Minster  would  have 
presented  no  difficulty  wh.atever  to  our  Anglican 
use.  We  should  haveboen  able  to  use  the  choir  for 
the  clergy,  the  nave  and  transepts  for  the  laity, 
and  the  noble  eastern  chapel  for  those  services, 
such  as  early  Communion  offices,  early  matins, 
instruction  for  candidates  for  confirmation,  or  for 
youirg  communicants,  kc,  iu  which  a  small  con- 
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gregation  only  is  gathered  before  an  altar,  and  where 
none  of  the  adjuncts  of  a  choral  service  are  required. 

The  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  are  entirely  caused  by  the 
small  addition  to  the  church  just  mentioned,  which 
was  made  in  the  14th  century,  end  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  has  completely  divided  the 
church  up  to  the  present  time  into  two  distinct 
portions,  of  which  one  hitherto  has  been  used  only 
as  a  sort  of  narthex,  and  the  other  as  a  place  of 
worship.  This  was  the  close  stone  screen  and  large 
rood-loft  over  it,  with  its  row  of  highly  ornamental 
stone  canopies  over  the  return  stalls  on  its  eastern 
side.  This  screen  is  about  loft,  in  depth  from  east 
to  west,  is  groined  in  three  divisions,  and  has  two 
staircases  leading  to  the  loft :  this,  which  was 
originally  intended  for  a  rood-loft,  is  now  found  to 
be  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable  organ, 
which  effectually  completes  the  blockade  between 
the  nave  and  choir. 

The  consequence  of  the  retention  of  this  screen 
has  been  naturally,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a 
complete  alteration  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
ground  plan  to  the  east  of  it;  and  I  bold  that  on 
architectui'al  grounds  the  beauty  of  even  the  most 
exquisite  screen  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
consequent  necessity  of  such  alterations.  In  any 
real  restoration  of  an  ancient  choii-,  I  always  main- 
tain that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  at  all  costs  is  to 
restore  the  altar  to  the  place  which  the  original 
builders  of  the  choir  intended  it  to  occupy.  Any 
other  arrangement,  out  of  deference  to  the  builder 
of  a  screen  added  a  hundred  years  later  than  the 
erection  of  the  choir,  is  no  work  of  restoration  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  appeal's  to  be  rather 
a  bhnd  and  unintelligent  deference  to  alterations 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  The  true 
course  is,  first  of  all,  to  restore  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury arrangements  of  the  fabric  ;  then  next  to  see 
whether  a  due  and  good  use  cannot  be  made  of  the 
building  when  so  restored  ;  and  lastly,  if  this  due 
use  is  hindered  or  prevented  by  the  subsequent 
erection  of  a  piece  of  furniture  (which  is  what  the 
fourteenth-centuiy  screen  is),  then  the  only  true 
coui'se  is  to  have  the  courage  to  remove  the  ob- 
stniction,  preserving  it  carefully  on  account  of  its 
architectural  interest,  hut  not  allowing  it  to  hamper 
or  hinder  the  whole  usefulness  of  the  building. 
The  population  of  Southwell  is  not  very  great, 
and,  consequently,  I  think  it  may  be  possible 
here  to  effect  a  compromise  which  in  such  cathe- 
drals as  those  of  Exeter  and  Ripon  appears  to  be 
impossible.  In  the  case  of  these  two  cathedrals, 
the  retention  of  the  old  rood-screens  appears  to  in- 
volve either  the  enlargement  eastwai'd  of  the  old 
choir  or,  what  is  even  more  objectionable,  the  fill- 
ing of  the  choir  aisles  with  benches.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongl)'  impressed  on  everyone  that  in  such 
churches  the  choir  aisles  were  distinctly  passage- 
ways, and  nothing  else.  To  convert  them  to  any 
other  use  is  wholly  to  ignore  their  buiklors'  inten- 
tions, and  in  my  judgment  wholly  to  ruin  their 
effect.  Keeping  the  principles  which  I  have  stated 
in  view,  let  me  now  point  out  to  your  lordship 
what  results  they  involve  at  Southwell,  and  how 
these  results  can  be  utilised  satisfactorily  without 
prejudice  to  the  performance  of  Divine  service. 
Beginning  from  the  east  end,  there  will  be  the  old 
Lady-chapel,  a  central  chapel  of  three  bays,  and 
about  4oft.  in  length.  This  should  be  screened  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and,  fitted  up  pro- 
perly, would  be  most  useful  for  early  Sunday  or 
week-day  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion. 
Similar  use  is  made  of  similar  chapels  at  Hereford, 
Salisbury,  and  other  cathedrals.  The  practical 
convenience  would  be  verj"  great  in  many  ways. 
"West  of  this  chapel  would  be  one  bay  of  the  choir, 
which  would  form  the  connecting  passage  between 
the  north  and  south  choir  aisles  to  the  east  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir. 

The  choir  would  consist  of  four  bays  east  of  the 
tower  and  rood-screen,  and  would  be  somewhat 
less  than  60ft.  in  length.  It  should  be  fitted  just 
as  it  originally  was,  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 
The  stall  canopies  at  the  west  end  are  very  exqui- 
sitely designed  and  WTOUght  in  stone,  and  have 
been  copied  w^th  singular  skill  and  accuracy  by 
Beniasconi  in  the  plaster  stalls  and  canojiies  which 
he  erected  on  either  side  of  the  choir.  When  he 
erected  these  canopies  he  had.  no  doubt,  removed 
the  old  wooden  screens  and  stalls,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  lying  in  a  heap  of  lumbt'rin  the  roof 
of  the  chapter-house  a  number  of  fragments  of 
these  screens  of  extreme  value  and  interest,  and 
enough  in  quantity  to  give  the  key  to  the  character 
of  the  whole  of  the  wooden  fittings  of  the  choir.  I 
advise,  therefore,  thatBemasconi's  stalls  and  cano- 
pies shoidd  be  entirely  removed,  and  two  rows  of 
stalls  should  be  fixed  in  the  two  western  bays  of  the 
choii-,  leaving  the  two  eastern  bays  free  for  the 
altar  and  its  steps.  In  the  choir  so  arranged  there 
would  be  room,  it  is  true,  foronlj^  a  very  moderate 
congregation,  but  there  would  be  ample  room  for 
the  sort  of  congregation  which  assembles  commoulj- 
on  week-days,  when  the  stalls  are  more  or  less 
occupied  by  laity,  and  when  a  few  additional  seats 
can  be  provided  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  chairs 
below  the  stalls. 


The  difficulty  now  arises  as  to  how  we  ai-e  to 
provide  for  the  larger  congregations  which  on 
Sundays,  and  especially  on  other  days,  will  gather 
in  such  a  church. 

Assuming  that  the  rood-screen  is  to  remain,  it 
will  be  important  to  see  whether  this  cannot  be 
lightened  in  some  degree.  At  present  it  appears 
to  be  a  solid  wall  of  division  between  the  nave  and 
the  choir.  But  when  I  visited  Southwell  I  had  the 
floor  of  the  loft  taken  up  in  order  that  I  might  see 
if  the  old  stairs  remained,  and  there  I  found  not 
only  the  two  usual  staircases,  but  also  openings  in 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stalls,  which  if  they 
were  repeated  on  the  other  (west)  wall  of  the 
screen  would  have  a  valuable  effect  in  making  the 
screens  more  transparen  t,  aud  the  service  in  choii* 
more  audible  than  it  now  is  in  the  church. 

But  at  the  best,  such  openings  would  make  but 
a  slight  improvement,  and  it  would  not,  I  fear, 
make  it  possible  at  any  time  to  use  the  nave  and 
choir  together  without  some  modification  of  ordi- 
nary usages. 

The  use  of  nave  and  choir  together  appears  to 
me,  however,  as  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  to  your 
lordship,  to  be  the  one  object  which  in  any  real 
restoration  of  such  a  church  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  I  think  it  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  a  little  common-sense  in  the  use  we 
make  of  the  existing  features.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  the  rood-screen  was  introduced  as  an 
addition  to  the  then  existing  fittings  of  the  church 
in  the  14th  century.  When  it  was  built  the  people 
still  used  the  nave,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  its 
builders  had  no  idea  of  making  that  use  less  easy. 
The  probability  is  all  the  other  way.  The  loft  was 
a  spacious  erection,  approached  by  two  staircases, 
and  with  ample  area  on  the  top  for  a  choir  of 
singing  men.  When  it  was  built  the  choir  stalls 
had  each  their  own  occupant,  much  more  regularly 
using  his  seat  than  we  now  imagine,  and  there  was 
probably  no  provision  of  any  sort  for  choir  boys,  or 
for  laity  within  the  gates  of  the  screen,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  found  to  be  desirable  to  give  the 
people  more,  rather  than  less,  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing the  service,  and  that  this  loft  which  now  seems 
to  be  such  a  hindrance  was  erected  for  this  very 
purpose.  It  was,  in  short,  the  orchestra  or  singing 
gallery  of  the  church  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  might 
again  be  restored  to  the  same  use  with  the  best 
possible  result. 

When  it  was  built,  the  organ  was  not  the  insti 
tution  it  now  is.  A  small  *'pair  of  organs"  may 
have  been  placed  on  the  loft,  and  might  again  be 
restored  to  their  position  so  as  to  give  the  choir 
all  that  thej-  can  require  for  assistance  in  their 
musical  services  ;  whilst  the  great  organ  can  easily 
be  provided  for  elsewhere,  either  out  of  sight,  as  at 
Canterbury,  or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  transepts, 
or  of  the  nave,  so  as  to  be  useful  on  great  occasions 
for  accompanying  the  unisonous  singing  of  the 
nave  congregation,  and  for  other  purposes  when 
great  organ  performances  are  required. 

With  all  the  choir  services  sung  from  this  central 
gallery  or  loft,  the  lessons  read  from  an  eagle  under 
the  central  tower,  and  the  sermons  preached  from 
a  pulpit  placed  against  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower,  we  should  have  the  great  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  whole  church  thoroughly  usable  in 
every  part,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  the  old  builders,  without  alteration  or  removal 
of  a  single  old  feature,  and  with,  I  am  certain,  the 
happiest  results  from  a  religious  as  well  as  from  an 
ssthetical  point  of  view,  and  without  any  of 
those  too-fashionable  alterations  of  the  old  uses 
and  arrangements  of  the  choir  aisles  and  chapels 
which  have  effected  of  late  years  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Bristol,  Ripon,  and  Exeter,  and  which  Mr. 
Christian's  plan  suggests  for  your  approval  at 
Southwell. 

If,  however,  youi*  Lordship  is  not  convinced  by 
my  statement,  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
restoration  of  the  use  of  the  rood-loft  in  the  way 
suggested  is  not  a  scheme  to  which  you  could  ^ive 
your  sanction,  I  must  proceed  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  other  courses  open  which  would  not 
involve  an  entire  mutilation  of  the  old  choir 
arrangements  (the  retention  of  which  ought  to  be 
a.  sine  qud  nou  in  any  work  of  restoration),  though 
I  much  doubt  whether  you  would  like  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  recommending  either  of  them  in  pre- 
ference to  the  course  alread}*  suggested. 

The  first  would  be  the  absolute  removal  of  the 
14th-century  rood-screen  and  loft  from  its  present 
position.  This  screen  not  being  in  the  way,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  using 
the  whole  church  properly ;  and,  for  myself,  1 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  were  I  not  distinctly  of 
opiiiioN  that  the  screen  hiaij  be  utilised  in  the  ivaij 
I  have  suggested^  I  should  not  object  to  being  re- 
sponsible for  its  removal,  and  its  re-erection  in 
another  part  of  the  church  (c.y.,  across  the  tran- 
sept), keeping  it  as  an  architectural  curiositj-,  and 
not  allowing  it  to  be  a  hindrance  to  Divine  service. 
The  violence  done  in  this  way  to  one  feature  in  the 
church  would,  to  my  mind,  be  moderate  indeed 
compared  to  that  which  is  done  to  every  portion  of 
the  choir  arrangements  when,  as  in  the  recently- 
restored  cathedrals  already  referred  to,  in  oi*der  to 


save  a  disused  rood-screen,  the  altar  is  moved  back 
from  its  old  place,  the  procession  path  round 
the  choir  is  done  away  with,  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  are  added  to,  seats  and  chairs  are 
introduced  for  the  congregation  between  the 
stalls  and  the  altar,  and  lastly,  and  per- 
haps worst  of  all,  the  aisles  are  opened  to  the 
choir,  aud  seated  for  the  congregation,  whilst,  as  a 
consequence  of  all  these  changes,  a  nave  restored  or 
built  at  vast  expense  is  incapable  of  doing  any,  or  at 
any  rate,  proper  service,  simply  because  wrong 
service  is  demanded  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles. 
Such  an  illustration  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel  never  was  exhibited  as  is  by 
those  who,  in  their  desii'e  to  be  conservative  about 
a  rood- screen,  are  so  radically  destructive  about 
every  other  ritual  arrangement  in  an  old  church  ! 
But  at  Southwell  I  think  the  necessity  for  this  sort 
of  display  of  courageous  common-sense,  and  respect 
for  real  archaeology  does  not  exist,  and  I  do  not 
therefore  recommend  the  removal  of  the  old  screen, 
though  it  is  the  second  in  order  of  the  alternatives 
open. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  restore  the  choir 
exactly  on  its  old  lines,  to  keep  the  organ  where  it 
is,  and  to  have  the  Sunday  services  held  as  they  are 
now  in  the  nave.  But  this  implies  the  provision  of 
an  altar  in  the  nave,  with  seats  for  the  choir,  and 
this  would  not  only  be  very  unsatisfactory  in  its 
tft'ect  upon  the  building,  hut  might  in  many  ways 
be  liable  to  objection,  and  I  mention  it  with  no 
desire  to  recommend  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
worst  course  of  the  three,  but  better  than  that 
which  is  shown  on  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Christian,  according  to  which  the  choir 
is  to  be  opened  from  end  to  end,  the 
altar  moved  to  where  the  Lady-chapel  altar  ori- 
ginally stood,  the  stalls  increased  in  number,  and 
the  congregation  seated  (I  suppose  facing  north 
and  south)  in  the  space  between  the  stalls  and  the 
altar,  and  in  the  eastern  transepts  and  choir  aisles, 
or,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Christian's  report, 
"as  regards  the  new  seating,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  put  fixed  seats  beyond  the  line 
of  the  transtptal  chapels^  but  would  advise  that  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  portion  be  fitted  with 
chairs.  By  this  means  within  the  limits  named  as 
regards  the  choir,  and  hj  making  tfseofthe  whole  of 
tht  aishs  and  ea&ttrn  tyonstpts,  good  accommoda- 
tion would  be  afforded  for  the  congregation  of 
about  700,  which  in  ordinary-  times  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions  the  nave 
and  transepts  woidd  be  available."* 

I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship at  so  much  length  with  the  reasons  for  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  had  to  make.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  however,  because  the  practical  result 
is  that  I  should  ask  you  to  put  my  suggestions  in 
Mr.  Christian's  hands  with  a  request  that  he  would, 
see  whether  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  agree 
with  me.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think,  frcm  his 
tone  when  we  went  over  the  church  together,  that 
he  would  do  so. 

I  know  well  that  his  most  anxious  desire  is  to 
leave  this  grand  church,  when  he  has  refitted  it,  an 
example  of  a  building  restored  in  the  best  and 
most  trul}' conseivative  way,  both  inside  and  out, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  see  that  my  proposals 
are  wholl}*  made  with  the  object  of  assisting  him 
in  doing  this. 

The  other  portions  of  Mr.  Christian's  proposals 
are  generally,  I  think,  such  as  your  Lordship  may 
safely  agi-ee  to.  The  restoration  of  the  external 
roofs  to  their  original  pitch  is  a  work  as  to  the 
advantage  of  which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  spires  covered  with  lead 
on  the  western  towers  is  much  to  be  desired.  As  to 
the  central  tower,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Christian  in 
thinking  it  desirable  not  to  alter  the  roof.  The 
restoration  of  the  roof  of  the  chapter-house  is  a 
most  desirable  work,  Tliis  beautiful  building 
would  have  its  charms  much  enhanced,  and  the 
room  gained  above  the  vault  might  well  be  fitted 
as  a  museum  for  the  various  curiosities  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
which  some  apartment  is  much  required  in  such  a 
church.  As  to  the  proposal  to  remove  Bemasconi*s 
tabernacle  work,  I  am  agreed  with  Mr.  Christian  ; 
but  as  when  he  made  his  report  I  think  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  fragments  of  old  oak 
screens  and  stalls,  he  would  probably  modify  his 
proposal  to  erect  iron  grilles.  If  my  suggestions 
are  adopted,  the  aisles  will  not  be  wanted  for  con- 
gregational purposes,  for  which  they  were  not  built, 
and  ver3'  open  side  screens  would  not  be  required. 

I  agree  entirely  in  Mr.  Christian's  proposals  as  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  vestries  and  library  ;  but 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  seciuring  the 
old  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  restoring  it  as 
a  choir  practising  room  or  school— a  room  much 
wanted  in  connection  witli  such  a  church. 

In  regard  to  the  chapter-house.  I  would  suggest, 
in  addition  to  the  work  proposed  by  Mr.  Christian, 

•  The  italics  are  not  Mr.  Christian's.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  no  explanation  is  given  as  to  how  the  nave 
and  transepts  are  to  be  made  use  of  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. 
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that  the  beautiful  passage  leading  to  it  should  be 
properly  restored  or  repaired. 

In  the  warming,  as  now  managed,  I  think  great 
improvement  might  be  made.  At  present  a  chim- 
ney from  each  stove  defaces  and  destroys  the 
sto'nework  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  whole  church  heated  from  an  apparatus  and 
furnace  placed  entirely  away  from  the  minster,  in 
part  of  the  old  palace  to  the  south  of  the  south 
transept.  The  fuel  might  then,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Christian,  no  longer  deface  any  part  of  the 
church,  and  the  damage  by  smoke  would  also  be 
avoided.  The  annual  cost  of  the  fnel  for,  and  re- 
pairs of  a  number  of  Gumey's  stoves  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  their  unsightliness  is  equally  great. 
If  the  altar  is  placed  in  its  old  position,  as  sug- 
gested by  me,  funds  would  no  doubt  be  forth- 
coming from  independent  sources  for  nraking  it, 
as  well  as  the  reredos,  pnlpit,  and  other  fittings, 
worthy  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  plans  appended  to  this  letter  are  (1)  a 
plans  howing  the  position  of  the  altar  in  the 
12th-centm'y  church,  and  (2)  a  plan  showing 
the  arrangement  of  altars,  screens,  and  choir, 
after  the  choir  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
century.  The  subsequent  alterations  were  the 
erection  of  very  magniticent  sedilia  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  Lady  chapel,  and  the  erection  of 
the  rood-screen  and  loft  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  whatever 
tliat  the  choir  altar  had  been  moved  from  the  place 
shown  on  plan  ICo.  2  before  the  Reformation. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  if 
the  case  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  every  possibility  of  making  this  noble 
church  thoroughly  useful  at  the  present  day  with- 
out removal  of  any  old  features,  and  without 
departing  in  any  degree  from  the  old  lines. 
Believe  me  to  be. 

My  dear  Lord  Bishop, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  George  Edituni)  Street. 

To  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


ON'  COMPAEISONS  AND  ANAXOGUES 
OF  THE  MOUNDS  SIMULATING 
ANIMAL  FOEMS  IN  EUROPE  AND 
ASIA  WITH  THOSE  IN  AMERICA.* 

IN  this  paper,  which  was  iUnstrated  with  a 
large  number  of  drawings  and  representa- 
tions of  moimds  by  photographs  and  other  pic- 
torial figures,  the  "author  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  an  eniuueration  of  such  mounds  as  he  had 
discovered,  together  with  the  principal  features 
and  physics  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  such  accompanying  information  as 
might  enable  other  explorers  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  own  investigations  with  Ms,  and 
thus,  possibly,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions, 
sooner  or  later,  as  to  the  people  by  whom,  or  the 
periods  in  which  some,  at  least,  of  these  remark- 
able and  little-imderstood  emblems  were  formed. 
He  was  bound  to  give,  he  said,  what  was 
due  in  every  respect,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
extent  of  discovery  and  research,  precedence  to 
the  great  American  explorers,  Messrs.  Squii-e, 
Lapham,  Davis,  and  others,  the  results  of  whose 
labom-s  hiive  been  from  time  to  time  made 
knovra  through  contributions  from  those  authors 
in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge," by  very  carefully- figured  representa- 
tions and"  by  minute  measurements,  proving 
beyond  question  that  these  mounds  were,  for  the 
most  part,  remains  of  wonderfully-modelled 
forms  of  animals,  both  as  to  correctness  of  pro  - 
portion  and  enormous  dimension  ;  the  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  of  all,  probably,  being  the 
Vist  figure  of  a  serpent  with  a  triangular  mouth 
or  head,  facing  a  moimd  of  sacrifice,  and  which 
serpent,  if  its  convolutions  were  unfolded,  would 
measure  1,000ft.  in  length.  These  American 
mounds  simulated  a  great  variety  of  forms  be- 
sides that  of  the  serpent ;  those  of  quadrupeds, 
.ipparently,  in  some  cases  unmistakably.  Prof. 
Rupert  Jones  had  forwarded  to  him  (Dr.  Phene) 
.some  time  since  a  sketch  of  a  mammoth  or 
elephant,  so  figm-ed  and  distinctly  capable  of 
identity.  Some  from  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the 
effects  of  rain  and  weather  were  not,  of  course, 
capable  of  identity  as  to  the  exact  animal  repre  - 
sented,  and  consequently  they  assiuned  the  forms 
of  vast  saurians,  with  flattened  or  shapeless  pro- 
jections, perhaps  originally  so  formed,  perhaps 
once  representing  outlines  of  carefully -modelled 
members  of  quadrupeds.  There  were  also  birds ; 
some  rude  outlines  which  might  once  have  rejwc- 
sentcd  the  human  figure :  and  other  forms  besides 
those  of  animals,    as    crosses   and   emblems,  the 


'  A  paper  read  hv  Dr.  Puexe,  F.S.A.,  F.E.I.B.A., 
F.B.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Arc,  i-c,  before  the  International 
Confess  of  Americans,  Bi"assels,  Sept.  25, 1S79. 


meanings  of  which,  if  perfect,  would  not  at  this 
day  be  understood,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
people  who  constructed  them. 

The  author  observed  that  he  had  not  been  led 
to  make  his  ovm  researches  from  these  discoveries 
in  America.  At  the  time  h.;  was  prosecuting 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the  greatest 
success,  he  was  quite  unaware  of  any  such  dis- 
coveries as  those  he  had  just  enumerated.  He 
was  led  to  make  his  inquiries  from  the  question 
being  undetermined  amongst  British  antiquaries, 
as  to  whether  the  serpent  was  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  ornot: 
and  he  had  nothing  to  go  upon  but  vague  sug- 
gestions and  semblances  drawn  from  the  positions 
of  stones  here  and  there  on  the  gi'eat  moors  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  stones, 
when  they  did  assume  an  approach  to  such  de- 
vice, were  generally  found  to  have  been  removed 
from  their  original  positions,  and  must  by  the 
merest  accident  have  been  found  as  they  now 
are.  The  only  unmistakable  form  that  he  could 
rely  on  in  Britain  up  to  that  date  was  that  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Borlase  in  Cornwall,  and  en- 
graved by  him  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
that  county.  That  form  was  serpentine,  and 
was  composed  partly  of  earth  fonning  a  moimd, 
partly  by  stones,  so  that  it  was  possible  that 
.some  of  the  curious  positions  of  stones  considered 
by  former  antiquaries  to  have  represented  the 
serpent  had  once  done  so,  that  the  mounds  had 
been  removed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
hence  the  uncertain  positions  of  the  stones. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  pursuing  his  re- 
searches, with  little  or  no  indications  to  aid  liim, 
Mr.  William  Simpson,*  to  whom  he  was  then  un- 
known, and  who  was  at  that  time  as  equally 
unaware  as  himself  of  the  discoveries  in  America, 
and  knew  nothing  of  so-called  animal  mounds  or 
of  any  such  ancient  simulations,  except  those  in 
rude  scidptures  on  the  rocks  and  in  caves  in 
India,  discovered  in  China  some  vei-y  remarkable 
mounds,  which,  though  not  in  the  forms  of 
animals,  were  curiously  enough  in  forms  which 
happened  to  have  been  those  which  had  led  him 
(Dr.  Phene)  to  make  his  own  researches, 
and  had,  in  addition  to  this,  discovered  long 
winding  serpentine  avenues  leading  to  the  gi'eat 
tomb  temples  of  the  Ming  dynasty  also  in  China, 
both  sides  of  which  were  apparently  guarded  by 
enormous  stone  effigies  of  all  the  lai'ger  quad- 
rupeds known  in  the  east.  The  serpent  did  rot 
appear — so  far  as  he  was  able  to  discover — 
among  these  forms,  but  the  way  was  a  serpent, 
the  tomb  temple  being  the  head,  and  this,  no 
doubt  was  the  explanation  of  that  special  myth 
of  Chrisna  and  his  followers,  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  an  enemy,  taking  refuge  inside  a 
sei'pent*s  head.  There  seemed  no  question  that 
these  serpentine  ways  did  represent  the  serpent, 
as  the  word  "  Lung  "  (pronounced  Loong)  was 
eciuivalent  to  serpent  and  these  winding  ways 
were  so  named,  as  Mr.  Simpson  discovered,  on 
iu.specting  the  tomb  of  the  first  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty at  Nanking.  The  same  idea  was  evidently 
emblemed  in  the  vast  simulations  of  .animals  in 
the  mounds  in  America,  and  these  carved  simu- 
lations in  China.  The  moimds  he  had  referred 
to  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Simpson,  and  as  bring 
of  the  same  outlines  as  the  forms  which  had  led 
him  (Dr.  Phene)  to  make  his  researches,  were  also 
tombs,  and  the  information  Mr.Simpsonhad  given 
him  amounted  to  this  ;  the  mounds  placed  in  the 
great  Necropolis  in  China  over  poor  men  v.ere 
single  cones  ;  those  over  great  or  wealthy  men 
had  three  points,  the  summit  being  dividecl  into 
three  portions,  and  near  the  latter  were  fovmd 
large  animal  foims  in  stone.  Dr.  Oliver,  a 
le.irned  writer  on  ancient  customs,  had  stated 
that  the  mountains  in  Britain  were  resorted  te 
for  the  performance  of  rites  connected  with  the 
early  religion  of  the  land,  and  that  of  theso 
mountains  the  single  peak  was  sacred,  the  dual 
peak  more  so,  and  the  triple-peaked  mountain  so 
in  particular.  On  this  alone,  ho  (Dr.  Phene) 
had  commenced  the  prosecution  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  in  almost  every  ca.se  of  a  triple- 
peaked  mountain  he  had  foimd  an  animal  fonn, 
generally  that  of  the  serjient,  in  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Squire  had  figured  two  of  the  largest 
forms  of  serpents  in  America,  as  constructed — 
the  one  of  earth,  in  a  continuous  and  solid  form, 
the  other  of  earthen  mounds  placed  at  uniform 
distance,  in  a  curved  line,  of  great  length  and 
beautifully  symmetrical,  simulating  a  serpent, 
and  each  forni  having  the  same  representations 
of  symbols  at  the  head.  He  (the  author  of  the 
paper)  had  found  the  serpent  in  both  these  forms 
'  Special  artist  to  the  Illustrated  Loiflon  Xtn-s. 


in  Britain.  They  were  each  distinctly  defined, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  proved 
to  be  sepulchral,  from  the  remains  in 
them.  They  could  all  be  shown  to  be  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  In  the  head  of  one  of  those 
in  the  solid  or  continuous  form  was  a  triangular 
chamber  formed  by  three  vast  blocks  of  granite, 
in  which  were  evidences  of  a  grand  cremation. 
Cremation  was  also,  in  some  instances,  found  to 
have  been  used  in  the  separate  mounds,  which 
appeared  either  to  have  foiined  a  serpent  necro- 
polis, a  new  mound  being  formed  on  the  death 
of  each  member  of  a  tribe,  or  one  interment 
of  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  a  sepa- 
rate mound  placed  over  each  of  so  many 
followers  who  have  fallen  with,  or  in  defence  of 
a  chief  of  a  serpent  tribe,  so-called,  or  emblemed, 
as,  for  in.stance,  the  Snake  Indians  in  America 
are  to  this  day.  Both  in  Eui'ope  and  jVsia  he 
had  found  such  forms  not  only  like  the  great 
serpent  ways  of  India  discovered  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son ;  not  only  mounds  constructed  as  he  had 
described,  but  also  mounds  formed  partly  of  soil 
and  stones,  sometimes  both  added  on  to  other 
portions  of  a  form,  -which  latter  was  sometimes 
cut  into  shape,  sometimes,  probably,  a  mere 
natural  simulation,  and  in  some  cases  completely 
natural  forms,  and  even  mountains,  so  uumis- 
takably  adopted  as  places  for  worship  of  the 
sei7>ent,  that  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  selection 
coidd  not  exist,  as  in  the  serpentine  mountain  of 
Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Esculapius  had 
his  gi'andest  temple,  and  in  every  such  case  vast 
sepulchral  remains  existed,  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  spot.  These  always  contained  re- 
mains of  the  highest  antiquity,  in  each  country 
in  which  he  had  discovered  them.  He  had  found 
them  in  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  Brittany, 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  also  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  In 
several  cases,  where  the  mounds  had  eluded  the 
notice  of  treasure-searchers,  portions  were  found 
where  Uthic  arrangements  showed  even  a  careful 
representation  of  the  po.sitions  of  the  bones  of 
the  animal.  These  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  at  various 
periods,  and  separate  accounts  had  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  leading  English  and 
Scottish  journals.  The  exact  details  were  proved 
by  photographs  taken  on  the  spot,  and  exhibited 
to  the  meeting.  Similar  additions  to  natural 
mounds,  as  well  as  natural  simulations,  were 
referred  to  in  America,  as  Lapham's  Peak,  &c. 


IRON   AND   STEEL   AS   CONSTRUGTr\-E 
MATERI.ILS. 

LAST  week  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
at  Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  read  a  paper 
on  ' '  The  Progress  of  Iron  and  Steel  as  Con- 
structive Materials."  In  the  following  words 
Mr.  Picton  introduced  his  subject : — "The  work- 
ing and  employment  of  metals  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  exercised  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  The  ancient 
poets  celebrated  in  song  the  golden  and  sQver 
ages,  typifying  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
primitive  state  of  innocence  and  purity  of  our 
early  fathers ;  but  the  real  advantage^ and  pro- 
gress of  humanity  commenced  with  the  use  of 
iron.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
its  importance  in  the  economy  of  human  aifairs. 
The  employment  of  iron  is  a  crucial  tf  st  of  the 
civilisation  of  any  people  at  any  period  of  history. 
Without  it  art  "and  science  are  comparatively 
unknown,  and  progress,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  is  impossible.  With  the  free  use  of  iroa 
commenced  the  dawn  of  the  arts  of  life.  Every 
invention  which  contributes  to  material  comfort, 
eveiy  pursuit  which  tends  to  elevate  humanity, 
is  connected  with  the  employment  of  iron.  A 
little  reflect  on  will  show  that  this  must  of  neces- 
sity be  the  ease.  The  progress  of  man,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  moral,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  conquest  and  mastery  of  the 
material  elements  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
For  this  purpose  no  instrument  has  anything 
like  the  potency  which  belongs  to  iron.  It^is 
iron  which  digs  the  mines,  iron  which  ploughs 
the  land,  iron  which  reaps  the  harvest,  iron  ma- 
chinery which  grinds  the  corn.  It  is  iron  whicli 
fells  the  timber,  iron  which  converts  it  into 
building  material  or  decorative  furniture.  Every 
department  of  industry,  every  art  of  life,  is  de- 
pendent on  iron.  It  is  iron  which  out  of  the 
rough  marble  blocks  brings  forth  forms  of  beauty 
and  life.  It  is  iron  which  quarries  the  stone 
and  shapes  it  into  stately  piles  of  magnificence 
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and  gi-andeur.  The  exercise  of  man's  construc- 
tive faculty  to  any  extent  W'Ulcl  lie  impossible 
Avithout  this  instrumeiit.  "What  infinite  forms 
of  xitility  or  beauty  does  it  assume,  from  tlie 
delicate  trinkets  of  a  lady's  boudoir,  the  minute 
hair-spring  of  a  watch,  even  a  dinner  card  of 
inviUuion,  up  to  the  ponderous  plating  of  an  iron- 
clad, or  the  laighty  percussive  strokes  of  the 
steam  forge. hammer.  Natiure  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  human  race  no  power  so  potent  as 
steam,  which  in  less  than  100  years  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  all  the  ages  that  have  gone  before ;  but  with- 
out iron  the  steam-engine  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  The  modem  developments  of  the 
applications  of  ii-ou  siu-pass  all  which  have  gone 
before,  and  are  dailj'  extending  in  magnitude 
and  impoitance.  The  railway,  with  its  locomo- 
tive speeding  along  with  arrow-like  swiftness, 
the  mighty  steamsliip  ploughing-  the  ocean  with 
its  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise,  the  tele- 
graph wire,  like  Ariel,  putting  a  girdle  round 
the  earth,  and  annihilating  time  in  bringing 
together  distant  regions,  are  amongst  the  latest 
illustrations  of  what  we  owe  to  iron."  After 
giving  an  historical  review  of  tke  application  of 
iron,  from  the  ti:r.o  of  Tabal  Cain  to  the  16th 
century,  Mr.  Picton  said  that  from  the  ITth 
century  onwards  the  use  of  iron  in  works  of 
magnitude  became  general.  One  of  the  first 
emploj-ments  of  iron  oa  a  large  scale  was  in 
bridgres,  and  Mr.  Picton  described  some  of  the 
more  famous  structures  of  that  character.  Then 
came  i-ailways  and  the  various  appliances  con 
nected  with  them,  and  the  supersession  of  wooden 
ships  by  iron  and  stetrl  ones.  Mr.  Picton  also 
spoke  of  the  enormous  weapons  used  in  modem 
warfare,  and  then  alluded  to  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel  a=i  building  material  instead  of  stone,  brick, 
and  timber.  In  conclusion,  he  said — "Ma- 
chinery, whether  locomotive  or  manufacturing, 
is  undergoing  a  constant  but  quiet  revolution, 
consisting'  in  improved  economy  of  materials, 
rapidity  of  motion,  and  increased  efficiency. 
Iron  ships,  especially  steamship.^,  are  increasing 
in  size  and  power,  to  wUch  the  introduction  of 
steel  plates  will  impart  greatly  increased  advan 
tages.  In  warlike  affairs,  whether  the  contest 
between  armour-plating  and  armour-piereinL, 
has  reached  its  acme  I  will  not  take  upon  myself 
to  say.  The  final  decision  of  the  problem  is  one 
of  great  interest  as  to  the  future  employment  of 
iron  for  such  piuT^oses.  The  facilities  of  iron, 
especially  wrought  ii-on,  for  all  engineering  con- 
structions are  more  and  more  appreciated  year 
by  year ;  but  with  some  few  exceptions  there  is 
a  great  defect  running  through  them  all  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  of  festhetic  taste  in  the  de.-jgns. 
The  ancient  motto  for  building  was  'strength, 
commodity,  beauty.'  The  two  first  have  been 
attended  to  almost  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
third.  This  I  cannot  help  thanking  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  grand  engineering  works  with 
which  the  surface  of  our  country  is  studded 
should  have  a  dignified  and  noble  aspect.  They 
should  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness 
as  well  as  to  that  of  strength  and  power ;  but 
too  frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  archi- 
tecture, properly  so-called,  iron  is  doubtless  de- 
stined to  play  a  very  important  part.  Hitherto 
architects  as  a  body  have  neglected  iron.  'When 
employed,  they  have  striken  to  hide  it  from 
sight,  and  seem  to  apologi.se  to  themselves  and 
the  world  for  being  obliged  to  use  it  instead  of 
brick  or  stone.  Its  use,  however,  is  being  forced 
upon  us,  and  on  every  side  we  are  met  with  iron 
sheds,  iron  churches,  iron  houses.  The  designs 
of  these  are  usually  hideous  to  behold,  but  why 
should  this  be  so  f  AVhy  should  architects  not 
face  the  difficulty,  and  instead  of  letting  iron 
master  them,  convert  it  into  their  handmaid  and 
servant.  The  mediicvalists  followed  a  different 
coiii'se.  They  took  the  material  which  lay  before 
them,  and,  by  a  happy  audacity  in  design  and 
skill  in  construction,  they  produced  effects  which, 
for  composition  of  masses,  j.ietnrcsqueae.^s  of 
outline,  and  brilliance  of  inventiveness,  have 
ever  since  been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Looking  to  the  future,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ii'on  is  every  day  becomiiig  a  more  import- 
ant factor  in  the  world's  aft'airs.  The  ages  of 
stone  and  bronze,  the  times  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  have  passed  away,  and  with  the  use 
of  iron  came  in  power  and  knowledge  and  light. 
It  is  destined  to  work  yet  greater  wonders.  It 
is  its  mission,  sent  by  a  gracious  Providence,  to 
lighten  men's  labours,  to  give  him  the  mastery 
over  nature,  to  enable  him  to  explore  her  secret.*, 
to  comprehend  her  laws,  and  turn  them  to  the 


best  advantage  for  the  welfare  of  hirmanity. 
The  ages  of  gold  and  silver  may  serve  for  the 
themo  of  the  poet's  fancy  or  the  dream  of  the 
enthusiast,  but  the  age  of  knowledge,  and  pro- 
gress and  power,  and  wisdom  is  the  age  of  iron." 


THE  MELBOrHNE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  year  1S80  will  be  an  important  one  in 
the  annals  of  Victoria.  The  colony  then 
intends  to  invite  the  world  to  see  what  great 
and  rapid  progress  it  has  mad^.  The  size  of 
the  Melbourne  E.xhibition  will  give  visitors  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  position  attained.  The 
London  International  E.xhibition  of  ISnl  had  a 
superficial  area  of  791,970ft.  ;  Melbourae,  for 
her  first  International  Exhibition,  shows  the 
creditable  figures  of  ol3,G.)S  superficial  feet. 
The  design  for  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  was 
chosen  in  open  competition.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Eeed  and  Barnes,  of 
Melbourne,  who  were  deputed  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  people  of  Melbourne  up  to  the 
present  time  have  often  felt  the  want  of  a  perma- 
nent building  of  large  size  on  the  occasions  of 
intercolonial  and  other  exhibitions.  No  build- 
ing larger  than  the  Town  Hall  being  available 
for  such  purposes,  it  has  often  been  necessary  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  on  temporary 
buildings,  which  very  inadequately  answered 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
They  will  now  have  a  permanent  building, 
capable  of  acconunod.ating  2-5,000  people,  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  £70,000.  The  Carlton 
Gardens,  which,  ''within  a  generation,  formed 
part  of  a  forest  in  an  unknown  land,"  are  in  all 
respects  as  good  a  site  as  could  have  been 
chosen.  They  are  centrally  situated,  favour- 
able for  approaches  and  entrances,  and  interfere 
with  no  existing  buildings,  and  from  their  ele- 
vation (bemg  a  hundred  feet  above  the  Post 
Office),  the  Exhibition  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  plan  of 
Exhibition  buildings,  as  described  by  the 
Amtralian  Jiugim-vrttiy  and  Building  Xeivs,  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  two  of  its  arms 
lengthened.  The  nave  is  500ft.  long  in  the 
clear,  and  60ft.  ^\ide;  the  south  transept  is 
r20ft.  long,  and  the  north  transept  llOft.  long, 
both  being  the  same  width  as  the  nave.  Run- 
ning round  the  entire  lengths  of  nave  and 
transepts  are  aisles  and  galleries  20ft.  wide, 
and  attached  to  these  are  four  coia-ts  on  the 
groimd  floor,  with  four  picture  galleries  above, 
all  30ft.  wide.  The  nave  and  tran.septs  are  75ft. 
high.  The  roofs  are  formed  of  ornamental 
circtilar-framed  ribs,  springing  from  iron 
columns,  boarded  and  decorated  in  colour  on  the 
underside,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with 
galvanised  corrugated  iron.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive basement  tuider  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  building,  giving  an  area  of  140,000  square 
feet,  amply  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  well 
adapted  for  refreshment  rooms  and  similar  pui'- 
poses.  There  is  no  direct  top  light.  The  ^rin- 
dows  are  all  high  up  above  the  floor,  thus  pre- 
venting any  glare  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
There  are  eight  staircases,  carried  up  in  the 
towers  of  the  angles  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
giving  communications  with  the  galleries,  and 
conveniently  plae-ed  at  the  different  entrances  to 
the  Exhibition.  The  dome,  springing  from  the 
jimction  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  forming 
the  central  feature  of  the  building,  both  inside 
and  out,  forms  an  octagon  100ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  About  100ft.  above  the  floor  level  the 
dnun  is  oct'.:gonal  on  plan,  and  60ft.  diameter. 
The  dome  is  of  good  curve  both  inside  and  out, 
and  is  crowned  by  a  lantern  at  a  height  of  2 1 2ft. 
above  the  floor-level.  All  the  walls  are  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  substantially  carried  out. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  described  as  Italian 
Renaissance,  very  freely  treated.  The  facade 
towards  Victoria-street  is  600ft.  long.  Broken 
in  the  centre  by  the  pediment  over  the  transept 
with  its  angle  campaniles  and  by  the  dome,  and 
varied  at  the  angles  by  the  staircase  towers,  it 
fiUfils  the  acknowledged  rules  as  regards  out- 
line— the  chief  point  (though  one  often  neglected) 
in  a  building.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  dome  is  that  it  "pulls  the  whole  building 
together,"  and  does  away  with  what  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Barry  used  to  call  ' '  wainscot  archi- 
tecture,"— a  good  front  elevation  and  indifferent 
side  elevations. 

The  four  entrances  are  emphasised  by  bold 
arches  spanning  the  openings,   with  peditnents 


over,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  decoration 
is  placed.  On  either  side  of  the  entrances  are 
the  campaniles,  containing  the  staircases,  which 
prevent  any  appearance  of  weakness  from  the 
largeness  of  the  openings,  and  are  correctly 
placed  to  group  with  the  dome.  The  minor 
architectural  features  consist  of  the  usual 
mouldings,  architraves,  and  cornices.  The  walls 
are  enriched  by  panels,  and  of  coirrse,  remember- 
ing the  arcliiteet,  wo  have  the  usual  buttress, 
with  the  inverted  truss  instead  of  a  weathering 
and  a  vase  at  the  top,  which  is  Mr  Reed's  haU 
mark.  We  have  no  reason  to  quai-rcl  with  them 
in  this  particular  instance,  as  they  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  additional  height  by  breaking  up  the 
wall  space,  though  it  is  a  feature  quite  foreign 
to  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  facades  towards  Nicholson  and  Rath- 
downe-streets  are  220ft.  long,  in-espective  of  the 
transepts,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  the 
front.  The  interior  of  the  building  wiU  depend 
mainly  on  colour  for  its  architectural  effect. 
The  estimate  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  contractor, 
was  £1,500  within  the  stijiulated  amount.  The 
work  is  to  be  finished  within  fifteen  months  of 
the  date  of  the  contract.  In  addition  to  the 
Exhibition  building  proper,  which  forms  the 
permanent  building,  there  are  the  machinery 
annexes  and  other  buildings  of  a  temporary 
character,  connected  by  corridors  with  the  main 
building,  which  biong  tip  the  total  number  of 
superficial  feet  available  for  exhibitors  to 
543,65Sft. 

Our  contemporary  takes  exception  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome.  To  hoist  girders,  weigh- 
ing seventy  tons  each,  60ft.  above  the  ground  to 
cany  a  mass  of  brickwork,  when  the  whole  of 
the  dome  above  the  roof  might  have  been  more 
elegantly,  more  cheaply,  and  more  scientifically 
constructed  in  iron,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  nineteenth  century — "the 
iron  age."  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  scientific 
constructor  that  he  was,  would  not  have  used 
brick  for  the  cone  to  support  the  lantern  of  St. 
Paid's  Cathedral,  had  iron  construction  been  as 
fidly  known  as  it  is  now. 

The  medal  and  form  of  certificate,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Exhibitors,  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  R.  O.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Charles 
TtuTier.  It  is  hoped  the  die  and  plate  will  be 
executed  in  the  Colonies. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pipe,  for  27  years  foi'emau  of  the 
Lowestoft  works  of  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  con- 
tractors, died  last  week  at  the  age  of  75. 

The  tomb  of  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in 
Kensal-green  cemetery  is  said  to  be  in  a  most  dila- 
pidated condition,  and  indeed  likely  to  fall  in, 
owing  to  the  recent  wet  weather.  The  tomb  was 
erected  by  the  Freeaiasous  of  England. 

The  Lochgelly  new  pubUc  waterworks  will  be 
commenced  in  a  few  days,  the  contract  for  the  same 
having  been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Connally  and 
Torrance,  Kirkcaldy,  at  the  sum  of  £4,227. 

The  new  saloon  at  Whit bj*  was  opened  last  week. 
Mr.  Julius  Mayhew,  of  London,  prepared  the  plans, 
which  have  been  carried  out  tmder  the  superm- 
teudeuce  of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Smalcs, 
the  local  architect :  Mr.  John  White,  of  MHiitby, 
being  the  contractor.  The  structure  is  built  of 
brick,  diversified  with  stone.  The  style  is  Queen 
Anne.  The  large  assembly-room  will  seat  nearly 
1,000  persons. 

The  operative  plumbers  of  Blackburn  will  pro- 
bably accept  ^rithout  dispute  the  six  months'  notice 
of  a  reduction  in  wases  of  Id.  per  hour,  which 
comes  into  operation  next  week. 

The  Custom-house  at  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man, 
is  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  renovation. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Flaxmau 
Stowell,  builder,  of  Castletown. 

Ascheme  is  being  promoted  for  forming  anarrow- 
gauge  raihv.ayfrom  Dublin  to  Blessington,  Brittas, 
and  Baltinglass.  There  are  no  heavy  cuttings  or 
severe  gradients  on  the  route,  and  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated by  the  designer,  Mr.  Lewis,  C.E.,  of  Dublin, 
at  £4,000  a  mile. 

The  site  of  the  Alcazar,  Leicester- square,  being 
cleared,  the  directors  have  given  instructions  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
building. 

The  aunual  outing  of  the  Bath  Builders'  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  Tuesday  week,  when  the  village 
of  Stourton  was  visited. 

Considerable  alterations  anti  improvements  have 
just  been  commenced  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Duiulee,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Aitken,  architect. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations 

NEW  Jnj>aCIPAI.  EUILDINQS,    GBEENOCK. 

We  give  two  of  the  principal  elevations  and  tlie 
priucipal  plan  of  the  selected  design  for  Ihe  new 
municipal  building'.s  at  Greenock,  by  Messrs.  H . 
and  D.  Barclay,  G-Iasgow.  The  style  is  Renais- 
sance, and  the  buildings,  which  will  cost  not  less 
than  £80,000— not  £8,000,  as  stated  on  p.  38.5— 
were  fully  described  by  us  last  week,  when  we 
announced  the  result  of  the  competition. 

IMIEKIOR   OF   HOUSE   AT   PAEIS. 

The  interior  we  pubhsh  this  week  is  a  view  of 
the  entrance  hall  and  staircase  of  the  house  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  built  by  Messrs.  Collinson. 
This  interior,  with  the  furniture  shown,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomis  E.  Collcutt.  We  pub- 
lished the  exterior  view  some  time  since. 

EIT.T.TABD   EOOJI,    ST.    JOHn's   WOOD. 

The  room  illustrated  is  an  addition  to  a  detached 
house,  and  is  36ft.  long  by  18ft.  wide.  The 
front  portion,  shown  in  the  drawing,  is  the 
bLlUard-room,  24ft.  by  18ft.  by  18ft.  high,  the 
part  beyond  the  detached  columns  being  used  as 
a  card  and  smoking-room,  ISft.  by  12ft.,  bj- 
12ft.  high.  In  the  basement  there  are  wine  and 
coal  cellars,  heating  chambers,  &c.,  and  a  part 
is  left  open  to  the  garden,  a  semicircular  arcade 
carrying  the  external  walls.  The  floor  of  the 
room  is  constructed  of  roUed  iron  joists  and 
concrete,  upon  which  rough  boarding  is  hiid  to 
receive  the  finished  floor  of  oak  in  narrow 
widths,  and  walnut  borders.  The  bUliard-room 
is  panelled  to  a  height  of  5ft.;  the  smoking-roo 
up  to  ceiling.  The  columns  and  pilasters  carry 
an  entablature  with  a  carton-pieiTe  cove  above, 
the  roof  being  panelled  in  wood,  finished  with  a 
flat  ceiling  in  panels  of  ground  plate-glass.  The 
mantelpiece  in  smoking-room  is  an  old  Eliza- 
bethan one,  which,  together  with  the  iron  back- 
ing at  grate,  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Feetham 
and  Co.  The  carving  above  mantel  and  the 
enriched  panel  are  all  old.  The  woodwork 
throughout  is  of  walnut  with  grey  oak  panels, 
and  the  fretwork  of  white  abele.  The  detached 
colimins  at  dirision  of  rooms  are  used  as  a  cue 
stand  and  cigar  cupboard.  The  whole  of  tlie 
joiner's  work  is  executed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  secret-fi:sed.  The  wall  space 
between  columns  is  hung  with  tapestry.     The 


billiard-room  is  lit  by  a  Stroude's  sun-burner, 
and  the  smoking-room  by  four  pendant  lights  in 
copper  and  brass,  on  the  Kickett  principle,  to 
ventUate  the  room.  The  bUliard-room  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  with  gratings  under  centre  of 
billiard  table.  Special  woods  supplied  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Roberts,  and  the  general  execution  of 
the  work  by  Messrs.  Aldin  and  Son,  builders, 
Kensington,  under  the  direction  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A., 
5,  Queen' s-square,  W.C. 

HEADLA^T)   BtHLDrSGS,    PAKK-KOW,    LEEDS. 

The  building  shown  in  our  illustration  was  com- 
pleted in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Corson,  architect,  of  Leeds.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  the  tailoring  business  of  the 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Headland  and  Sons,  con- 
sists of  a  shop,  cutting-out  room,  and  office  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  show  room  on  the  basement 
and  tailor's  workroom,  housekeeper's  rooms,  and 
a  dining-room  for  Messrs.  Headland,  on  the  top 
story.  A  separate  stair  at  the  back,  communi- 
cating with  Basinghall-street,  admits  the  work- 
men to  their  room,  and  to  the  cutting-out  room. 
The  parts  let  off  comprise  a  large  shop  on  ground 
floor,  with  show  room  below,  four  offices  on  the 
first  floor,  and  four  on  the  second.  Harehills 
stone  is  used  for  the  front,  but  that  part  of 
the  top  story  between  the  bow  windows 
is  constructed  in  wood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trausome  windows  is  filled  -with  glass  in  lead  ; 
and  the  lead  is  gilded  externally.  The  brick 
and  mason  works  were  done  by  Mr.  E.  Booth- 
man,  the  joiner  work  by  Longley  Brothers, 
slating  by  Watson,  Wormald,  and  Co.,  plumb- 
ing by  Joe  Lindley,  plastering  by  Richard 
Pearson,  painting  by  Jackson  and  Co.,  and 
carving  by  Mawer,  all  of  Leeds.  The  wrought- 
iron  gates  and  railing  to  the  area  were  made  by 
Robert  Sones  and  Co.,  Ejiowsley  Works,  Cheet- 
ham,  Manchester. 

SEXTOX'S   LODGE,    STSTON',    XEAK   LEICESTEE. 

This  lodge,  which  is  just  completed,  fonns  a 
part  of  the  new  cemetery  which  will  be  conse- 
crated during  next  month.  It  is  built  of  local 
red  bricks,  with  "Brown's"  ornamental  bricks 
sparingly  used  for  gables  and  other  purposes, 
and  the  projecting  gable  over  entrance  is 
timbered  with  Portland  cement  rendering.  Mr. 
Arthur  Ardi-on,  of  Leicester,  is  the  architect. 

ENTHANCE   LODGE,    "  COPPINS,"    PVEK,    BUCKS. 

We  give  this  week  an  Ulustratiou  of  entrance 
lodge  in  course  of  erection  at  "  Coppins,"  Iver,  i 
for  James  E.  Taylor,  Esq. ,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence from  designs  of  Messrs.  Tarring  and 
Wilkinson,  architects,  of  69,  BasinghaU-.street, 
London,  On  the  ground-floor  are  living-room, 
kitchen,  sculleiy,  closet,  w.c,  and  coal-cellar. 
On  upper  floor  are  three  bedrooms  and  large 
closet.  The  lodge  is  of  the  half-timbered  type, 
the  ground-floor  walls  being  red  brick,  the 
upper  portions  being  half-timbered  (oak)  work, 
filled  in  with  stucco  and  ujjright  tiling,  the 
roof  being  covered  with  mixed  brown  and  red 
tiles.  The  building  is  being  erected  by  Mcs.srs. 
Catteridge  and  Son,  of  Uxbridge,  at  a  cost  of 
£.5.50. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Discoveries  at  Pompeh. — Yesterda}-  week  was 
observed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  eighteenth 
hundred  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii.  At  ten  o'clock  the  dii-ecting  engineer 
of  the  excavations.  Signer  Ruggiero,  delivered 
an  inaugui-al  address  in  the  Great  Basilica,  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  building  in  Pompeii,  as  it 
ab'eady  existed  a.u.o.  C76,  and  the  portico  w-hich 
faces  toward  the  forum  is  of  greatly  anterior 
date.  On  the  podium  at  the  eastern  extremity  a 
temporai"y  theatre  had  been  erected  to  accommo- 
date the  orators  and  shelter  them  from  the  rays  of 
the  September  sun,  which  by  this  time  was  too 
powerful  to  be  quite  pleasant.  After  Sig-nor 
Ruggiero's  Italian  speech,  a  general  adjournment 
took  place  to  the  spot  next  to  be  excavated. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  be  at  all  the  points  of 
interest,  ten  new  excavations  being  carried  on 
simultaneousl}',  the  Standard  correspondent  went, 
being  advised  by  those  most  competeut  to  judge, 
to  section  No.  9,  and  there,  in  a  small  division 
parallel  to  that  numbered  five,  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectators  was  soon  richly  rewarded.  Almost 
with   the  first  .strokes   of  pick  and  spade,  there 


came  to  light  a  quantity  of  household  objects,  of 
light  and  beautiful  forms  and  dehcate  workman- 
ship. There  were  bronze  amphora  lamps, 
brooches,  bracelets,  vases,  and  one  very  large  and 
elegant  bronze  candlestick ;  earthen  vessels  of 
various  fonns ;  fragments  of  glass,  amongst 
which  were  the  pieces  of  a  lovely  little  glass  vase 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue  colour.  The  belongings 
of  the  upper  and  under  stories  of  this  little  house 
were  curiously  mingled  together,  objects  of  mere 
ornament  being  mixed  up  with  kitchen  utensils. 
Then  came  some  large  tiles  and  fragments  of  a 
large  beam  of  wood,  showing  that  the  roof  had 
been  crushed  in  on  the  lower  stories.  It  is  judged 
to  have  been  the  shop  of  a  seedsman,  for,  besides 
some  bronze  scales  and  weights,  several  large 
heaps  of  small  beans,  grain,  and  hemp  seed  came 
to  light,  with  portions  of  wooden  casks  and  can- 
vas sacks  in  which  they  had  been  kept.  One 
piece  of  sacking  was  wonderfully  perfect, although 
quite  black.  In  one  comer  were  the  bones  of 
some  small  animal,  probably  some  household  pet ; 
and  stuck  against  the  wall  was  a  skeleton  of  a 
Utile  bird,  its  breast  pressed  against  the  mortar, 
where  it  had  clung  in  its  fright  and  bewilderment. 
Several  human  skeletons  were  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  one  very  perfect  piece  of 
mosaic  pavement. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Beadfoed. — A  new  technical  school  is  the 
subject  of  a  competition  among  the  architects  at 
Bradford,  the  plans  being  sent  in  last  Tuesday, 
the  30th  ult.  It  seems  that  the  coimcU  of  the 
Institute  have  given  a  sort  of  half-promise  to 
appoint  a  professional  referee,  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  urge  the  adoption  of  .such  an  election. 
This  we  readily  do,  because  such  a  course  must 
be  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  present  President  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
would,  we  are  sure,  do  justice  in  advising  the 
Bradford  people  in  selecting  a  design  for  their 
new  technical  school.  Hitherto  Bradford  com- 
petitions have  invariably  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  local  men,  and  the  townspeople  seem 
therefore  to  hang  well  together;  but  whether 
justice  has  been  equally  conspicuous  in  former 
competitions  is  by  no  means  so  evident. 

Ilkeston  Boabd  Schools. — The  School  Board 
for  Ilkeston  recently  inHted  designs,  under 
mottoes,  for  the  proposed  Granby  schools,  the 
author  of  the  design  placed  first  to  be  appointed 
arcldtect  for  their  erection,  the  second  to  receive 
f  10,  and  the  third  £-5.  On  Thursday,  the  2.5th 
ult.,  a  decision  was  arrived  at.  Mr.  Tait,  of 
Leicester,  was  appointed  architect,  provided  he 
will  prepare  plans  acceptable  to  the  board  which 
can  be  erected  for  £4,000.  The  second  premium 
was  not  awarded,  but  the  third  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Nottingham. 


CHIPS. 

The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inaugural 
Conversazione  of  the  Medical  School  at  University 
College.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  museum  is  now  ready. 

All  Saints'  church,  HorsteaJ,  near  Norwich, 
which  was  till  recently  in  a  verj"  dilapidated  state, 
h;is  undergone  partial  rebuilding  and  restoration, 
and  was  reopened  last  week  for  service.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  R.  M.  Pliipson,  of  Norwich  and 
Ijjswich,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Cornish 
and  Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham.  The  outlay 
amounted  to  about  £900. 

A  new  Episcopalian  church  at  Seapatrick,  near 
Banbridge,  seating  200  persons,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

The  light  line  of  railway  connecting  the  hitherto 
isolated  watering-place  of  Southwold  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  system  at  Halesworth,  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  gauge  is  only 
3£t.,  and  the  maximum  speed  allowed  by  the  pri- 
vate Act  is  16  miles  an  hour. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  Sunday 
last,  at  the  early  age  of  .5-5,  of  Mr.  George  Wood, 
architect,  late  of  Whitehall,  and  for  some  years 
manager  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  E.A.  But  nuie  days  previously  we  heard 
him  give  evidence  in  the  Haymarket  case  at  Marl- 
borough-street,  and  we  were  struck  by  his  self- 
possessed  and  quiet  demeanour  in  the  witness-box. 

"  The  Bouffet,"  which  is  ope  of  the  handsomest 
restaurant  out  of  London,  has  just  been  opened 
in  Dundee.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  o£ 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Aitken,  architect. 
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LTSH'S  SYSTEM   OF  BLOCK  BUILDING. 

IN  the  Building  News  of  May  23rd,  1879,  we 
gave  a  photo-lithograph  and  a  description 
of  screw  scaffolding!:,  desigrned  by  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Lish,  of  Bucklersbury,  E.G.,  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  which  attracted  some  attention,  the 
illustration  having  been  reproduced  in  America, 
and  favourably  commented  on  by  several  other 
journals.  We  now  give  illustrations  of  a  system 
of  Z  block  building  patented  by  the  same  gentle- 
man. 


ing  the  tail  end  of  one  block  fits  into  the  rebate 
of  the  next,  the  course  above  breaking  joint,  the 
cross-tie  or  bonding  piece  stretching  by  this 
means  from  the  centre  of  the  face  of  one  block 
to  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  adjoining  one 
(see  "  A,"  Fig.  o).  Thorough  bonding  of  the 
work  is  thus  secured,  and  the  strength  of  the 
wall  equalised  throughout.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  when  the  Z  blocks  are  used  the  joint  in  the 
facing  comes  opposite  to,  and  is  backed  up  by, 
a  solid— that  is,  the  cross-tie. 
The  following  are  some  of    the  advantages 


sanitation.  Good  health  in  towns,  he  observed, 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  four  primary  condi- 
tions— a  good  water  supply,  good  drainage, 
good  air,  well-coustructed  and  wholesome  houses. 
I  would  premise  that  a  great  number  of  mis- 
leading ideas  lurk  under  what  I  may  call  the 
"fallacy  of  averages."  By  the  exertions  of  the 
two  corporations,  I  believe  that  the  death-rate 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  has  been  very  sensibly 
reduced,  and  does  not  now  exceed  more  than  20 
or  22  per  1,000  under  normal  circumstances; 
and  for  some  time  past   we  have  been  wonder- 
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Fig.  I  shows  a  plan  of  the  Z  block,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  Z  block  forms  the  two 
faces  of  the  wall.  The  face  portions  of  block 
are  bound  together  by  a  solid  portion  (cross-tie), 
and  rebates  or  checks  are  provided  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  next  blocks  or  slabs,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Z  blocks  are  designed  of  such  a  size 
and  weight  as  a  workman  can  most  conveniently 
handle. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  Z  blocks  packed  for  transit 
by  road  or  raU.  They  are  so  .shaped  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  pack  as  closely  as  bricks,  the 
faces  and  arrises  fitting  up  to  and  protecting 
each  other.  These  blocks,  whilst  producing 
hollow  walls,  obviate  the  loss  of  space  during 
transit  incidental  to  all  .systems  of  ' '  hollow 
block"  building;  and  a  load  of  the  blocks 
builds  a  greater  amount  of  wall  than  a  load  of 
bricks. 

Fig  3  is  a  perspective  sketch  of  a  fence  wall 
buUt  of  Z  blocks  and  slabs,  finished  with  :i 
moulded  coping ;  and  fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  such  a 
wall.  Every  alternate  Z  block,  in  this  case,  i.- 
veversed,  which  allows  of  the  introduction  of 
slabs  stretching  from  rebate  to  rebate  of  tlie 
Wocks.  This  combination  of  the  Z  block  with 
slabs  meets  a  want  where  an  economical  wall  is 
desired. 

Fig.  .5  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the 
comer  of  a  building  in  which  the  Z  blocks  arc 
employed  with  quoin  blocks  for  the  angle  :  and 
Fig.  6  is  a  plan  of  the  same.     For  Z  block  build- 


claimed  for  this  system,  as  compared  with  brick- 
work :  — 

1.  That  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  material  employed,  and  consequently 
a  corresponding  saving  in  the  cartage  of  such 
material. 

2.  That  there  is  a  large  saving  in  mortar,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  used  in  ordinary 
brick- walling  being  required :  giving  a  corre- 
sponding saving  in  the  cartage  on  this  item. 

3.  As  the  workman  (see  Figs.  4  and  G)  builds 
both  faces  of  wall  in  setting  a  block,  greater 
rapidity  of  work  is  secured,  together  with  a 
saving  of  labour. 

4.  The  Z  blocks  are  equally  available  for  the 
construction  of  hoUow  or  solid  walls,  as  the 
spaces  may  be  filled  in,  if  desired,  with  a  rough 
kind  of  concrete. 

■').  By  this  system  the  walls  are  thoroughly 
bonded  throughout. 

THl'.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 
^I'^IIE  Social  Science  Congress,  which  is  this 
_L  year  held  at  Manchester,  was  opened  on 
^\'edncsday.  The  President  (the  Bishop  of 
Manchester)  having  dealt  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress at  some  lengtii  with  education  and  kindred 
subjects,  passed  on  to  his  second  topic — ques- 
tions affecting  the  health  of  our  vast  urban 
populations,  or,  a.s  they  are  .sometimes  called  by 
a  hideous   but  convenient   word,    questions   of 


fully  free  from  epidemic  or  infectious  disease, 
But,  as  I  have  often  heard  the  late  Mr.  Cawley 
M.P.  for  Salford,  who  from  his  knowledge  as 
a  civil  engineer  could  speak  accurately  oii 
the  subject,  state  at  meetings  on  sani- 
tary subjects,  while  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  Higher  Broughton,  the  salubrious  level  on 
wliich  he  and  I  lived,  did  not  exceed  10  or  12  per 
1,000,  there  were  courts  and  alleys  in  Salford 
where  it  would  rise  as  high  as  60  or  70.  And 
you  lose  this  disparity  of  facts  when  you  come 
to  strike  an  average,  which  of  course  does  not 
represent  any  actual  fact  at  all.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  these  great  and  important 
questions  affecting  the  public  health  arises  from 
the  fact  that  municipal  bodies  and  hell  boards 
rarely  attack  the  evil  till  it  has  become  intoler- 
able ;  and,  when  they  do  attack  it,  they  find  it 
encumbered  with  so  many  vested  interests,  or 
acquired  rights,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  effectively,  except  at  a  cost  which  is 
enough  to  frighten  them  from  dealing  \\-ith  it  at 
all.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  has  ivndered  the 
Act  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  in 
many  places  practically  inoperative.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  pollution  of  the  Irwell,  the 
Bishop  said  : — With  regard  to  the  general  water 
supply — whether  for  drinking  or  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes — of  our  great  cities, 
and  indeed  of  the  country  at  large,  for  there  are 
snuill  rural  villages  which  have  quite  as  gi'cat 
a  dijKculty  in  obtaining  a  suffic  ieut  supply  of  pure 
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water  as  any  of  the  great  toTvns — I  am  entirely 
of  the  opinion  that  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  course  of  last  year  by  his  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time,  and  which  seems  to  be  shaping  itself  into 
some  practical  convictions  in  the  public  mind.  It 
is  neither  right  nor  wise  that  the  present  hap- 
hazard system  should  be  continued ;  that  great 
towns,  on  the  principle  of  "first  come  first 
served,"  shoidd  be  allowed  to  choose  their  col- 
lecticg  grounds  for  themselves ;  and  it  has 
become,  if  we  are  at  all  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  posterity,  a  peremptory  necessity  that 
England  and  "Wales  should  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts by  competent  authority  for  the  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  popidations 
residing  in  each.  The  story  of  Manchester  and 
Thirlmere  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. Perhaps  the  ingenious  suggestion  that 
the  scheme  woidd  improve  Natiire  raised  an 
unjust  prejudice  against  it  in  the  niinds  of 
sentimentalists  and  of  my  brother  bishop, 
who  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  viUaiuous 
villas  that  were  to  encircle  the  lake  (though 
I  am  not  aware  that  people  consider  even 
villainous  villas  to  be  an  eyesore  on  the  banks 
of  the  lakes  of  Como  or  Maggiore) ;  but  I  think 
I  can  pretty  confidently  say,  ha'^'ing  inspected  the 
spot  carefully,  and  knowing  that  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  is  simply  to  give  a  water  sur- 
face of  aboiit  800  acres  instead  of  the  present  one 
of  barely  300 — I  think  that  I  can  say  that  Han- 
chester's  desire  to  secure  a  pure  water-supply 
for  its  inhabitants  is  not  vandalism,  and  that 
natui-e,  whether  improved  or  not,  will  not  be 
disfigured  by  the  operation.  But  I  thought  it 
was  quite  right  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  reqxiire  Manchester  to  consider  the  claims 
and  needs  of  towns  and  places  on  the  route  of 
supply ;  though  it  certainly  was  rather  hard 
in  the  stem  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Bill  to 
come  before  that  branch  of  tlie  Legislatm-e  in 
the  Session  of  1878,  and  to  put  the  Manchester 
ratepayers  to  the  delay  and  cost  of  another 
attempt,  simply  because,  owing  to  the  insertion 
of  this  new  clause  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
their  X.ordship.s'  standing  orders  had  not  been, 
because  they  could  not  be.  complied  with.  At 
last,  however,  Manchester  has  got  possession  of 
Thirlmere,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will 
use  its  possession  wisely  and  liberally.  I  hope 
also  that  the  good  peojjle  under  whose  land  the 
great  pipes  will  pass,  remembering  that  it  is  a 
public  and  not  a  private  interest  that  is  being 
served,  will  not  deal  too  hardly  or  graspingly 
■with  us  in  the  financial  transactious  that  will 
necessarily  accompany  the  operation.  The 
drainage  of  a  great  city  has  a  direct  connection 
vdih  its  water-supply,  especially  if  that  supply  is 
to  any  extent  dependent  on  a  river  flowing 
through  its  midst,  and  the  effect  of  supply  on 
the  drainage  of  a  gxeat  city  is  still  one  of  the 
gravest  social  and  sanitary  problems.  The 
sewerage  .system  of  Manchester,  which  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  completion,  was  recently 
described  in  an  able  and  gr.iphic  letter  in  the 
Tillies,  and  the  process  pursued  at  the  large 
municipal  establishment  at  Holt  Town  is  well 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  chief  produce  of  this  system  is  a  con- 
centrated manure  suitedfor agricultural  purposes, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  to  30,000 
l;ons  can  be  produced  in  a  year,  and  if  sold  at 
the  low  rate  of  £2  a  ton  would  give  a  profit  of 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  a  ton.  The  gross  annual  expense 
of  the  night-soil  department  is  between  £60,000 
and  £70,000  ;  and  this  profit,  if  attained,  while 
it  will  dispose  of  refuse  likely  to  be  inj  urious  to 
health,  wiU  also  sensibly  lighten  the  burden  to 
the  ratepayers.  After  mentioning  other  pro- 
cesses in  use  in  other  towns.  Dr.  Fraser  con- 
tinued:— The  air  we  breathe,  and  the  purity  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  health,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  is  chiefly  affected  by  ventilation 
of  our  houses  and  by  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  deleterious  vapours  and  gases  in 
the  atmosphere.  Smoke  is  not  the  only,  nor 
I  am  told,  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect. 
The  chemical,  and  particularly  the  sidphuious 
vapours  that  are  given  off,  even  when  the  smoke 
is  consimied,  are  said  to  be  more  injurious  to 
hmnan  life  and  more  noxious  to  vegetation  than 
those  dense,  black  columns  of  unconsumed  carbon 
which  not  only  indicate  our  wasteful  habits  of 
consumption,  but  deface  some  of  the  most  natur- 
ally picturesque  districts  in  the  land.  Some  few 
years  back  I  was  visiting  the  hematite  ironworks 


at  Camforth,  which  at  that  time  were  in  full 
operation.  I  was  being  shown  over  them  by  Mr. 
Barton,  the  manager.  I  noticed  a  thin  column 
of  -n-hite  vapour  issuing  from  the  tall  chinmey  ; 
and  I  noticed  also  that  the  chimney  itself  was 
scarcely  discoloured,  though  it  had  been  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  chimney  for  many 
years.  "  Do  you  never  give  off  anything  worse 
than  that"?  I  inquired  of  my  companion. 
"  Hardly  ever,"  was  his  reply;  "and  the  best 
of  it  is  our  consumption  of  our  smoke  saves  us 
£30,000  a  year" — ladmitit  was  at  the  time  when 
coal  was  at  a  high  price — "  in  fuel."  "  How  is 
it,  then,"  said  I,  "that  everybody  does  not 
follow  your  example?"  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"  partly  from  want  of  proper  looking  into  things, 
and  partly  becau.se  to  produce  this  result  re- 
quires a  peculiar  construction  of  the  works, 
which,  in  the  case  of  old  establishments,  may 
not  be  jjossible."  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what 
extent  the  mass  of  our  working  classes  in  Man- 
chester are  gainers  by  that  displacement,  by 
wliich  they  have  been  compelled  to  migrate  from 
the  centre  of  town  to  the  subm-bs.  Externally, 
and  while  the  houses  are  new,  the  gain  looks 
considerable ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  health  and  also  to  the  morals  of 
the  community  that  the  Coi'poration  have  suc- 
ceeded in  closing,  I  believe,  every  one  of  the 
cellar  dwellings  which  once  existed  by  hundreds, 
and  which  were  centres  of  disease,  and,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  unhealthy  conditions  under 
which  the  people  lived,  of  vice  in  so  many  fomis. 
But  an  instructive  pamphlet  entitled  "Ur- 
ban Leaseholds  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1873),  quoted  in  a  recent  pamphlet  of  the 
Howard  Association,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween overcrowding  and  crime,  does  not  give 
a  very  cheering  picture  of  these  modem  suburban 
"houses  made  of  half-baked  clay  and  mud  and 
compo,  with  raw,  shrinking  timber,  gaping 
joiners'  work,  foul  chimneys,  unsound  roofs, 
damp  basement  rooms,  and  inefficient  drains." 
"  .iEdUes,"  says  the  pamphlet  from  which  I  have 
taken  this  quotation,  ' '  are  everywhere  wanted. 
Not  merely  the  existing  public  surveyors,  but 
officers  armed  with  cft'ectual  powers  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  all  dwellings  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  aud  to  make  fit  those  now  unfit  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  and  builders.  Deter- 
rents should  be  raised  against  bad  buildings." 
All  I  say  is,  for  goodness'  sake  do  not  let  us  have 
a  new  set  of  officials.  Arm  those  who  exist  al- 
ready with  effective  powers  if  they  do  not 
already  possess  them.  The  Bishop  quoted 
a  communication  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  in  which  he  summa- 
rised the  work  effected  by  the  health 
committee,  to  show  the  work  which  such  a  body 
had  to  perform  in  a  city  containing  300,000 
inhabitants.  "These,"  concludes  l£r.  Leigh, 
with  a  just  pride,  "are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant matters  to  which  the  committee  have 
specially  attended,  and  with  the  residt  of  having 
lowered  the  mortahty  of  the  city  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  though  not 
absolutely  e-xtingui.shed,  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  and  nearly  all  other  infectiotia 
diseases  have  been  largely  reduced  in  amount, 
while  the  general  health  of  the  people  has  been 
improved."  Still,  Manchester  is  not  Paradise, 
nor  even  Arcadia.  I  do  not  even  know  that 
Dr.  Richardson  drew  his  vivid  picture  of  the  city 
of  Hygieia  from  us.  But  pieople,  I  suspect,  died  in 
Arcadia  and  would  die  sometimes  m  Hygiiuapolis  ; 
and  if  they  die  in  Manchester  it  is  not  for  want  of 
that  reasonablecare  being  taken  which  may  enable 
them  to  live.  Mr.  Leigh  concludes  his  interesting 
letter  with  a  few  higldy  instructive  remarks. 
Coming  as  they  do  from  an  officer  of  his  ability 
and  experience,  I  commend  them  verj-  earnestly 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  "  The  points," 
he  says,  "  to  which  I  would  specially  call  atten- 
tion are  : — First,  by  legal  action  and  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  inspection  to  secure  a  better 
class  of  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  poor. 
The  houses  in  the  centre  of  Manchester,  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  more  than  600  acres, 
have  been  so  far  removed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  and  the  exigencies  of  commerce 
that  the  dweUing-hoiises  only  number  on  an 
average  nine  to  the  acre  over  this  space. 
The  remainder  of  the  city,  up  to  its 
boimdary,  is  now  nearly  covered,  so  that  any 
considerable  increase  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes  connected  with  Manchester  must  be 
erected  in  the  suburban  districts.  At  present,  the 
houses,  as  a  rule,  rise  directly  from  the  surface 


of  the  ground,  without  any  intervening  air 
space.  The  walls  are  excessively  thin,  aud  the 
mortar  of  the  poorest  quality.  Such  houses  are 
necessarily  damp,  and  must  be  productive  of 
rheumatism,  heart-disease,  aud  bronchitic  affec- 
tions. An  air-space  at  the  basement  should  be 
insisted  on,  and  means  adopted  for  preventing 
the  rise  of  moisture  into  the  walls,  which  should 
be  thicker  and  of  better  quality." 


THE   STUDY   OF  PURE    AND    APPLIED 
SCIENCE. 

PROFESSOR  Charles  Giraham,  D.Sc,  in  his 
introductory  lei;ture  delivered  at  the  re- 
opening of  University  College,  London,  on  Wed- 
nesday, urged  the  necessity  for  the  earnest  study 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  science,  not  alone 
upon  the  medical  student,  but  also  upon  the 
young  engineer  and  architect.  Upon  these 
classes  of  professional  men  it  was  increasingly 
necessary  that  they  .shoidd  devote  a  period  of 
educational  apprenticeship  to  mastering  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  acquired  through  a  long 
series  of  experimenting  and  thoughtful  inquiries 
by  previous  generations  of  workers,  and  that  the 
information  thus  gained  should  be  tested  in  the 
laboratory  aud  workshop,  proved  to  be  accurate, 
and  so  made  a  part  of  themselves  and  av.aOable 
for  use  by  the  students.  But  if  thLs  study  of 
piu'e  and  applied  science  was  necessary  for  the 
engineer,  architect,  and  doctor,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  manufacturer,  if  he  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  To  the  twofold  v/ant  of 
technical  knowledge  and  the  power  to  utilise  the 
scientific  information  ab-eady  possessed  he 
attributed  the  fact  that  England  was  being 
supplanted  by  Continental  nations  in  the 
markets  of  the  world ;  oiu-  iron  trade  was 
iu  some  measure  lost,  a  part  of  our  chemical 
manufactures  was  slipping  from  our  grasp,  the 
cotton  and  cloth  industries  were  threatened. 
These  losses  were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  high 
wages  demanded  by  our  workers,  but  also  to  the 
insufficient  scientific  and  artistic  training  of 
those  working  at  the  heads  of  our  manufactories. 
Schools  of  art  and  design  were,  he  was  con- 
vinced, meeting  the  latter  want ;  but  the  former 
lack  must  also  be  supplied.  He  urged  that  it 
could  only  be  done  by  subscription  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  wealthy  corporations,  or  indi- 
viduals ;  for  laboratories,  workshops,  professors, 
books,  and  other  implements  were  so  expensive, 
that  any  remunerative  fees  would  be  simply  pro- 
hibitive to  all  but  those  few  who  would  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  following  up  their  studies 
in  after  life.  He  admitted  that  not  much  coidd 
be  expected  from  the  State  in  the  way  of  endow- 
ment. Some  of  the  City  companies  had  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  University  College  and  other  in- 
stitutions by  grants  towards  scholarships  and 
appliances  ;  but  if  England  was  to  take  her 
former  position  amongst  manufacturing  nations, 
the  study  of  technology  must  be  supported  by 
private  subscriptions  and  contributions. 


VNTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERIES  AT  NEW- 
CASTLE, 

4  T  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-ou-Tyco 
J\.  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Wednesday 
week,  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth  presiding,  Dr, 
Bruce  read  a  p.aper  gi^'ing  an  account  of  the  Ex- 
cavation of  the  South  Gateway  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Cilurnum,  the  modem  Chester,  on 
the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  The  most  important 
result  of  the  excavation  was,  he  said,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fragments  of  two  bronze  tablets, 
giving  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  and 
the  rights  of  marriage  to  certain  troops  which 
were  then  serving  in  Britain.  These  interesting 
and  important  documents  were  found  in  the 
eastern  guard-house  amongst  the  debris,  about 
4ft.  above  the  level  of  the  original  floor.  Ou 
fom'  previous  occasions  bronze  tablets,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  have  been  found  in  England,  con- 
ferring upon  certain  troops  serving  in  Britain 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Three  of  these  be- 
long to  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hacbian,  and 
are  preserved  in  tlte  BritUh  Museum.  The 
earliest  of  them,  which  was  found  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  bears  date  a.d.  10 1.  The  fragment  of 
another  tablet  of  Uke  character  seems  to  have 
been  found  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  in  1815. 
These  tablets  are  generally  called  Tahxhc  Uoiusti 
J/issioiiis,  because,  in  addition  to  conferring  the 
citizenship     and  the   right  of    marriage,   they 
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testify  tliat  the  individuals  obtaining  it  have 
completed  theirfull  term  of  military  sen-ice,  and 
have  obtained  an  honourable  discharge.  Those  now 
noticed  consist  of  three  pieces.  One  considerable 
piece  and  a  small  fragment  are  parts  of  one  diploma . 
Another  small  fragTnent  belongs  to  a  ditferent 
diploma.  Careful  search  has  been  made  for  the 
other  of  these  diplomas,  but  in  vain.  When  the 
tablets.  Tvere  discovered  scarcely  a  letter  was 
distinctly  legible.  As  the  documents  promised  to 
be  of  much  importance,  we  did  not  venture  to 
remove  the  oxide  of  copper  and  earthy  matters 
which  covered  the  plates,  but  sought  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  iluseum,  an  operator 
of  great  skill  and  experience.  Every  letter  is 
now  perfectly  legible,  and  though  we  have  only 
one  leaf  of  the  pi-incipal  diploma  (and  some 
portions  of  it  are  wanting),  we  are  able,  with  a 
.single  exception,  to  make  out  the  names  of  all 
the  troops  mentioned  in  it.  Tlie  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  document  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out  from  the  one  side  and  the 
other: — "  The  emperor  Csesar  (son  of  the  deified 
Hadrian,  grandson  of  the  deified  Trajan  styled 
Parthicus,  great  grandson  of  the  deified  Nerval, 
Titus  ^-Elius  Hadrianus,  Augustus,  Pius,  chief 
priest,  invested  with  tribunitian  power  for  the 
ninth  time,  declared  Imperator  for  the  second 
time,  consul  for  the  fourth  time,  the  father  of  his 
country,  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  three  alfe 
and  eleven  cohorts,  which  are  named  the  (ala) 
Augusta  Galloiiim  Proculeiana  (the  imperial 
regiment  of  GaUie  cavalry  sumamed  the  Pro- 
culeian)  and  ....  and  the  first  ala  of 
Celtiberians,  and  the  first  cohort  of  Spaniards 
and  the  fii'st  of  Dacians  styled  the  jEhan,  and 
the  first  cohort  of  Marines  styled  the  ^Uan, 
and  the  first  of  the  Varduli  surnamed  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  second  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  second 
and  sixth  of  the  Nervii,  and  the  third  of  the 
Bracarians,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Lingones,  and 
the  fourth  of  the  Gauls,  and  are  in  Britain 
under  Papirius  -?31ianus,  who,  having  completed 
twenty-five  campaigns  and  obtained  an  honour- 
able discharge,  whose  names  are  written  below, 
whoever  of  them  does  not  already  possess  it,  has 
granted  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  and 
marriage  with  the  wives  whom  they  may  have 
when  the  citizenship  is  given,  or  it  any  of  them 
are  unmarried,  with  those  whom  they  may  aftH?r- 
wards  take,  provided  each  have  one  only." 
Here  the  document  ends.  If  the  remainder  of 
the  plate  had  been  found,  it  would  have  given 
us  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  edict  was 
issued,  together  mth  the  names  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year.  We  know,  however,  the  year. 
Antoninus  Pius  possessed  the  tribunitian  power 
;  for  the  ninth  time,  was  imperator  a  second  time, 
!     and   consul  a  fourth  time  in  a.d.  Ii6.     All  the 

!'  troops  mentioned  in  this  tablet  we  have  met 
with  before,  either  upon  other  diplomas,  or  in 
lapidarian  inscriptions,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  the  first,  the  alf  prima  Aur/itsta  GpUonim 
Frociihianii.  Of  the  troops  mentioned  in  tliis 
diploma  as  being  in  Britain  in  the  year  a.d.  HG 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  five  of  them  (one  nhi 
and  four  cohorts)  came  from  Spain,  four 
(one  aln  and  three  cohorts)  came  from  Gaul,  and 
two  cohorts  came  from  the  modem  Belgium. 
One  cohort,  the  Dacian,  came  from  the  east  of 
Europe,  the  country  now  occupied  by  the 
Wallachians  and  Bulgarians.  Another  fact  of 
interest  respecting  the  troops  mentioned  in  our 
tliiiloraais  that  we  have  proof  that  one-half  of 
Ml  remained  in  Britain  until  nearly  the  close 
I  lie  Roman  occupation  of  the  i.sland.  The 
■ -ter  tablet  reveals  to  us  the  name  of  a 
governor  of  Britain  of  which  we  were  ignorant 
before.  Near  the  close  of  the  inscription  we  have 
the  words  s'lb  Fapirio  JEiuino.  Before  holding 
the  ofiBce  of  Legate  Papirius  --Elianus  must  have 
served  the  office  of  consul.  His  name,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  any  existing  list  of  consuls.  In 
the  year  AD.  184,  apersonnamed  Cneius  Papirius 
iElianus  appears  in  the  consular  list.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  person  may  have  been  a 
son  of  the  British  Legate,  but  we  have  no  direct 
infomiation  respecting  the  Legate  liimself 
beyond  wh.at  this  little  fragment  of  bronze 
affords  u.=.  The  excavator,  on  raising  with  his 
spade  this  tablet  from  the  bed  where  it  had  lain 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  little  thought 
that  he  was  rescuing  from  absolute  obUviou  the 
name  of  so  important  an  official  as  Papirius 
iElianus,  the  imperial  Legate.  In  addition  to 
the  tablet  which  we  have  discussed,  a  small 
fragment  of  another  has  been  found,  which  is 
possibly  part  of  a  dupheate  copy  of  this  one.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 


though  nothing  else  can  be  discovered  respect- 
ing it. 


THE  SEVERN  BRIDGE. 

THE  bridge  across  the   River   Severn  is  now 
completed,  and  it  is  intended   to  have  it 
publicly  ojiened  on  the  1 7th  of  October. 

The  engineers  who  promoted  the  scheme  of 
the  bridge  railway,  designed  the  bridge,  and 
carried  out  the  work,  are  Mr.  George  William 
Keeling,  M.  In.st.  C.E.,  Lydney,  and  Mr. 
George  Wells  Owen,  C.E.,  Westminster;  the 
consiilting  engineer  being  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Harrison,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  contracts  were 
signed  as  follows: — The  bridge  to  Hamilton's 
Windsor  Iron  Company,  Liverpool,  £190,000  ; 
and  the  railway,  with  viaduct,  £90,000  to 
Messrs.  Tickers  and  Cook,  London,  who  by 
arrangement  gave  up  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, viz.,  the  raUways,  and  that  portion  of  the 
undertaking  has  since  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Griffith  Griffiths,  of  Dean  Forest.  Some  time 
elapsed  after  the  Parliamentary  powers  had  been 
obtained  before  the  starting  of  the  works, 
mainly  from  the  high  prices  and  expensive  la- 
bour then  prevailing.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  June  3rd,  1874. 

The  bridge  is  on  the  bowstring  principle,  and 
consists  of  the  following  spans  : — One  of  134ft., 
two  of  327ft.,  0  of  171ft.,  13  of  134ft.,  and  one 
— including  a  swing  bridge  over  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Canal — of  196ft.,  making  22  in  all. 
The  two  spans  of  327ft.  are  across  the  navigable 
part  of  the  Severn,  and  in  ordinary  spring  tides 
afford  a  headway  of  70tt.  above  high-water 
mark.  In  the  other  cases  the  headway  varies 
according  to  the  gradient  of  the  bridge — 1  in 
140.  The  piers,  moreover,  vary  according  to 
the  weight  they  have  to  carry.  Those  bearing 
the  wider  spans  consist  of  four  cylinders,  each 
of  which  is  10ft.  in  diameter  from  the  fotmda- 
tionto  low- water  level,  and  7ft.  to  the  top  of  the 
pier,  and  tipon  which  the  girders  take  their 
bearings.  The  piers  of  the  five  171ft.  spans 
consist  of  two  cylinders  only,  each  9  feet  in  dia- 
meter to  low-water  mark,  and  from  thence  7ff. 
The  width  of  the  river  is  1,186  yards,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  bridge,  inclusive  of  the  via- 
duct on  the  Forest  shore,  and  the  swing  bridge 
across  the  canal,  is  1,387  yards.  It  has  been 
constructed  for  a  single  line  only,  although  the 
railways,  including  the  tunnel,  have  been  made 
for  a  double  line  of  raUs.  The  totnl  length  of 
railway  from  Lydney,  where  the  line  commen- 
ces, to  Sharpness  is  about  five  miles.  The 
superstructure  of  the  bridge  consists  of  bow- 
string girders  resting  on  iron  columns,  and  to 
allow  of  vessels  passing  up  the  canal  the  structure 
terminates  on  the  Shai-pness  side  with  a  swing 
bridge  500  tons  in  weight  and  about  200ft.  in 
length.  It  has  a  double  opening,  and  rests  upon 
a  circular  tower  of  masonry.  One  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  swing  bridge  is  across  the  canal,  and 
the  other  over  the  adjoining  shore  of  the  river. 
The  engine  and  machinery  for  tiu-ning  the 
bridge  are  so  arranged  that  there  shall  always 
be  a  reserve  boiler,  engine,  and  machinery,  to 
provide  for  repairs  or  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
The  locking  is  effected  by  iron  wedges  driven 
by  steam,  lifting  the  bridge,  and  causing  it  to 
take  a  solid  bearing  on  the  piers.  The  riaduct 
on  the  Lydney  side  of  twelve  arches  70ft.  high, 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  masonry. 

Tlie  scafloldingnsed  in  the  bridge  was,  from  the 
natui'e  of  the  undertaking,  peculiar,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  temporary  structitre  are  of  interest. 
Before  starting  the  piers  the  contractors  had, 
during  the  neap  tides  from  barges,  which  were 
TLxed,  to  drive  three  rows  of  piles.  As  soon  as 
they  had  been  driven  a  scour  w.as  caused,  which 
carried  away  all  the  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  leaving  bare  the 
clay  and  gravel,  of  which  there  were  about  Sft. 
in  depth  on  the  rock.  Then  the  piles  were 
braced  together,  an  operation  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  divers,  as  the  necessary  work 
must  be  done  beneath  the  low- water  level.  If 
the  piles  could  not  bo  braced  together  before  the 
spring  tides  came  all  was  swept  away,  and  the 
ta.sk  must  be  commenced  afresh.  With  f.avour- 
able  weather,  however,  the  men  succeeded  in 
this  portion  of  the  preliminary  work,  but  the 
force  of  the  tide  was  so  great  that  to  give  the 
stages  sufficient  stability  to  resist  it  they  were 
built  l.iOft.  in  length,  although  the  piers  were 
only  20ft  wide.     After  the   scaffolding  thus  far 


was  completed,  a  framework  was  formed  on  the 
tojj  just  large  enough  to  take  the  C3'linders  and 
the  upright  guides  requisite  for  preserving  the 
cylinders  in  position  as  tliey  were  lowered. 
When  the  framewoi'k  was  ready  the  cylinders 
were  brought  to  the  spot  in  4  ft.  lengths,  and 
fastened  together  by  flanges  and  bolts  inside. 
The  lengths  were  placed  inside  the  framework 
and  lowered  by  means  of  long  screws,  having 
links  attached,  and  as  one  length  disappeared 
below  the  top  of  the  framework,  a  second  was 
bolted  on,  and  the  lowering  process  continued. 
As  the  screws  raa  out  they  were  taken  off,  and 
links  6ft.  long  attached.  Thus  the  lowering 
process  went  on,  length  being  added  to  length, 
until  the  cylinder  reached  the  level  of  the  clay 
and  gravel ;  and  when  this  point  was  attained, 
men  in  the  ordinary  diver's  di-ess  descended,  to 
excavate  a  hole  that  the  cylinder  might  be 
steadied.  Then  the  cylinder  was  built  up  by 
adding  4ft.  lengths  until  it  appeared  loft,  or 
20ft.  above  high  water.  The  next  process  was 
to  fix  an  air  bell  to  the  top.  This  was  bolted 
on  so  that  it  formed  a  chamber  from  the  air  bell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  and  an  engine 
and  air-pump  being  brought  out,  ail'  was  forced 
into  the  cyUnder  until  all  the  water  was  thrust 
out  of  the  bottom.  Through  pressing  ail-  into 
the  cylinder,  much  increased  flotation  was  given 
to  it,  and  this  rendered  it  imperative  to  load  the 
cylinder  in  order  to  overcome  the  buoyancy. 
That  each  cylinder  might  be  kept  down  it  was 
loaded  with  about  1.30  tons  of  iron  rails.  The 
men  at  work  had  to  pass  into  the  bell  through 
an  air  trap  which  gave  admission  to  an  ante- 
chamber, the  outside  door  then  being  closed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  compressed  air  in  the  antechamber 
I'ecame  of  the  same  density  as  that  in  the  cylin- 
der communication  was  permitted  from  the 
ante-chamber.  In  this  manner  also  the  exca- 
vated material  was  passed  out  and  concrete  and 
bricks  as  needed  passed  in.  When  the  water 
had  been  forced  from  inside  the  cylinder  a  man 
descended  and  excavated  the  clay,  the  cj'linder 
dropping  gradually  as  the  excavation  went  for- 
ward, until  it  reached  the  rock.  Then  the  rocky 
bed  itself  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  4ft. ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  engineer  was  satisfied  of  the 
firmness  of  the  foundation  the  cylinder  was 
filled  with  concrete,  and  the  piers  carried  to 
their  full  height,  being  loaded  with  concrete  to 
the  top.  On  the  top  of  these  columns  of  con- 
crete the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supported, 
the  iron  cylinders  being  merely  a  casing. 

A  task  of  some  difficulty  was  that  attending 
the  construction  of  the  scaffolding  for  the  two 
large  spans ;  and  after  some  consultation  the 
contractors  decided  to  have  three  temporary  piers 
of  scaffolding  between  each  of  the  two  wide 
spans,  and  these  tru.ssed.  The  men  had  to  rely 
entii'ely  on  wood  to  carry  up  the  intei-mediate 
stages,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  base  of 
1.50ft.,  u.sing  34  large  balks  of  timber  from  55ft. 
to  60ft.  in  length,  and  averaging  16in.  square,  to 
form  the  bays  of  the  intennediate  stages.  As  a 
start  the  pile-driving  apparatus  was  placed  in 
position,  and  three  piles  were  diiven  if  possible 
during  low  water.  These  three  piles  were  then 
braced  together  to  assist  each  other  in  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  water  until  the  remainder 
could  be  driven.  As  the  process  of  driving  ad- 
vanced, the  piles  were  continually  braced  from 
tide  to  tide  until  34,  formiog  one  intermediate 
stage,  were  driven,  '\^^len  a  sufficient  number 
of  piles  had  been  driven  the  diver  put  on  the 
bracings,  which  consisted  of  half-timbers  vary- 
ing from  50ft.  to  80ft.  in  length.  To  get  these 
as  close  to  the  gi-avel  as  possible  efforts  were 
made  -with  slip  channel  ii-on  arrangements,  and 
they  were  bolted.  The  bolts  in  connection  with 
the  channel  irons  were  closed  by  divers,  and  this 
bracing  was  fixed  to  the  other  piles  by  I'^in. 
bolts.  These  piles  were  only  sufficient  to  bring 
the  b:ise  of  t'.r-^  stage  to  low-water  mark;  and 
after  the  whole  of  the  under-water  work  was 
thoroughly  braced,  arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  the  scaffolding  to  its  reqvared  height. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  two  outer  rows  to  have 
the  piles  doubled,  in  order  that  sufficient  strength 
might  be  afforded  to  support  the  iniraense 
weight  of  the  suiierstmcture.  These  double 
piles  were  carried  up  so  as  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  temporary  trusses  on  which  planks  were  laid 
to  form  a  continuous  platform.  It  was  only  at 
extreme  low  water  that  the  bases  of  these  stages 
could  be  put  in  ;  but  by  means  of  the  electric 
light  the  men  could  work  every  tide  until  the 
stage  was  brought  to  high  water,  there  being  a 
spring  tide  every  fortnight. 
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TOUGHENED  GLASS  AS  A  PEEMAXEXT- 
WAY  3IATERIAX. 

THE    application     of   toughened   glass    as   a 
material   for    permanent  -  ways    is    being 
■watched  with  considerable  interest.     A  paper  on 
the  subject  was  read  on  Friday  last,  at  Liver- 
pool, before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  by  Mr. 
C.    Wood,   who   said    the  invention  would   be 
looked  upon  with  considerable  interest,  not  only 
from  its  great  novelty,  but  because  it  might  have 
some  effect  upon  the  iron  industries  of  this  and 
other  countries.     He  meant  the   application  of 
toughened  glass  to  sleepers  and  chairs  for  rail- 
ways  or    tramways.      Mr.    Hamilton  Lindsay 
Bucknall,  the  inventor  of  the  new  application, 
had  given  him  some  particulars  concemlng  his 
glass   sleepers.      The   glass    was   moulded  into 
various  forms  to  smt  the  different  requirements, 
the  cooling  of  the  glass  being  so  regulated  that 
the    radiation   from  each  point   of  the    surface 
corresponded  to  the  thielsness  of  the  glass,  thus 
enabling  the   easting  to    be     equally    affected 
throughout  when  undergoing  the  tempering  or 
hardening  process.      The   mode   of  toughening 
the   glass   was  both    cui-ious    and    instructive, 
affording  as  it  did  a  complete  contrast  to  that 
of  steel.     The  glass  was  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  then  plunged  iuto  a  bath  of  cool 
oil  or   other  liquid,   the   result    being  that  the 
glass  became  converted    from  its   own   charac- 
teristic  brittleness    to     the     remai-kable    tough 
fibrous  material  known  as  toughened  or  tempered 
glass,    but  to    produce   the    desired   effect   and 
obtain  the  full  advantages   of   the   toughening 
process  upon  articles  of  great  strength  and  thick- 
ness, Mr.  F.  Siemens  had  found  that  the  harden- 
ing or  tempering  could  be  effected  in  the  moulds. 
The  first  cost  of  tliis  specially  prepared  material 
woidd   not   exceed   that    of    east  iron,   but  the 
specific  gravity  of  glass  was  only  one-third  that 
of  iron,  and  its  strength  for  aU  practical  purposes 
was  as  gi-eat.     A  large  out-put  was  anticipated, 
and  in  this  way  it  was  calculated  that  the  first 
cost  of  glass  would  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  iron ;  and,  by  a  similar  calculation,  could  be 
shown  to  be  cheaper  than  wood.     It  was  asserted 
that  these  glass  sleepers  wovdd,    as  far  as  one 
was  able  to  judge,  last  a  very  long  time,  being 
neither   subject   to   corrosion   nor   decay.      The 
qualities  of  glass  certainly  deserved  a  fair  trial 
and    investigation,    and   the   time   might   come 
when  we  should  see  not  only  glass  sleepers,  but 
glass  tools  and  implements,  eaves  troughings,  or 
spouting,  glass  furniture,  and  many  other  things. 
Some  of  these  glass  sleepers  were  laid  down  upon 
the  North  Men-opolitan  Tramways.     A  weight 
of  9cwt  dropped  from  a  crane   17ft.  liigh  on  a 
glass  plate    9in.    x    9in.,   and   Ijia.   thick,  laid 
upon   gravel   ballast   did  not   break  it,   but   it 
succumbed  to  a  faU  from  20ft. 

Mr.  BucknaU,  London,  said  he  had  just  heard 
that  the  glass  sleepers  laid  on  the  London 
tramways  were  stsnding  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
ones,  several  loads  of  fifteen  tons,  drawn  by 
traction  engines,  passing  over  them  frequently 
without  doing  them  any  damage. 


Butltiins  5-nttlUstuct. 


CHIPS. 

The  interior  of  the  13th-centm-y  Cockayne 
Chapel  at  the  parish  church,  Ashbourne,  has  just 
been  completely  restored.  The  plaster  has  been 
removed  from  the  walls,  which  are  composed  of 
white  and  red  sandstone,  richly  and  irregularly 
placed.  The  chapel  is  now  completely  occupied  by 
monuments  of  thefamihesof  Cockayne,  Bradburne, 
and  Boothby,  and  these,  and  its  old  screen  of  carved 
oak,  render  it  the  most  interesting  featuie  of  the 
church.  The  parish  churchyard  has  been  fenced 
with  Ught  ironwork,  this  last  work  being  caiTied 
out  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Ormes,  of  Ashbourne. 

A  tower  is  being  added  to  the  modem  church  of 
St.  Philip,  Heigham,  an  increasing  suburb  of 
Norwich.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Lacey  and  Co.,  of  Norwich. 

An  OddfeUows'  and  working  men's  ball  is  about 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Castle  buildings  in 
South-street,  Bridport.  Mr.  E.  Cormick  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  T.  and 
F.  Patten. 

The  new  auxiliary  waterworks  at  Heanor,  Derby- 
shire, which  have  occasioned  much  difficulty  and 
expense  to  the  local  board,  have  at  length  been 
completed,  and  the  contractors  for  the  engines, 
Messrs.  Worsop  and  Hill,  of  Nottingham,  have 
received  the  order  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

At  Bridgwater  new  waterworks  are  being  erected 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  contractor,  and  board  schools 
are  in  course  of  building  in  Albert-street;  for  the 
latter  Messrs.  Chedzoy  and  Sons  are  the  con- 
tractors. 


Bkistol. — The  erection  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  "Werburgh,  Bristol,  has  been  completed,  and 
the  building  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday.  The 
length  of  the  new  church  is  T9ft.,  being  19ft. 
longer  than  the  old  one  ;  but  the  breadth  is  the 
same,  namely,  69Ct.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  vestry  on  the  north 
side,  western  porch,  and  tower.  The  chancel  is 
20ft.  wide  and  2.3ft.  long,  and  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  roof  isof  pitch-pine,  boarded  and 
ribbed,  with  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The 
rercdos  is  stencilled  to  give  the  effect  of  panels, 
in  which  the  Decalogue  and  Creed  are  painted  rn 
illuminated  characters.  The  altar-rails  are  of 
pitch-pine.  The  nave  is  paved  with  tiles  m 
geometric  patterns,  and  is  seated  with  pitch-pine 
open  benches  to  acconvmodate  050  worshippers. 
The  glazing  was  cirried  out  by  Mr.  Ben  Gay,  of 
Easton-road,  Bristol.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  freestone:  the  roof  is  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  and  the  interior  of  the  roof  is  of 
varnished  pitch-pine.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
nine  gas  coronas,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  WiUdns  and  Sons.  Mr.  J.  Bevan  is  the 
architect. 

City.  —  The  Manchester  Hotel,  opposite 
Alder.sgate- street  railway  station,  was  opened 
for  business  on  Wednesday.  It  is  Late  Perpen- 
dicular in  style,  of  red  brick  with  stone  di-ess- 
ings.  It  is  of  six  floors,  and  contains  240 
bedrooms,  aU  furnished  alike,  and  all  having 
cemented  walls,  coloured  with  light  green  paint. 
The  kitchen  is  placed  below,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  modem  hotels,  and  special  measirres  are 
taken  to  remove  culinary  vapours.  The  smoking 
room  has  a  glass  domical  skyhght,  and  the 
broad  leather  spi-ing  seats  are  so  arranged  as_  to 
enable  parties  of  sis  or  eight  to  sit  tHe-n-tite. 
There  are  two  biUiard  rooms,  one  for  visitors, 
the  other  public.  The  cost  of  the  hotel,  includ- 
ing firmiture,  was  £70,000.  Messrs.  Bateman 
and  Corser,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  architects; 
Mr.  WiUiam  Brass,  of  Old- street,  was  the 
builder,  and  the  furniture  was  designed  and 
manufactm-ed  by  Messrs.  Brew  and  Clarke, 
of  Finsbury.  Messrs.  WorraU  and  Stephens 
executed  the  decorations  throughout.  The  gas, 
water,  and  electric-bell  services  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Strode,  of  Osnaburgh-street,  and  the 
bedsteads,  which  display  much  brass,  are  by 
Messrs.  Peyton  and  lies,' of  Birmingham. 

DoDDiscOMBSLEiGH,  Devon.  —  Doddiscombs- 
leigh  Church,  near  Exeter,  was  reopened  on  the 
2.5th  ult.  It  is  Perpendicular,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  aisle,  porch,  and  west  tower. 
The  nave  and  chancel  walls  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  new  roofs  put  on  ;  the  aisle  roof  renovated ; 
the  arcade  and  windows  have  been  repau-ed  ; 
Minton  tiles  laid  in  the  chancel ;  the  tower  with 
its  granite  arch  and  west  window  have  been 
opened  and  repaired  ;  the  Norman  font  repaired. 
In  the  aisle  are  five  three-light  windows  con- 
taining ancient  stained  glass.  Tlicse  have  been 
restored  with  much  new  work  gratuitously  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  waUing  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Mayne,  of  Kenn  ;  freestone 
work  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Son,  Exeter  ;  the 
carpenter's  work  by  Mr.  Diggines,  of  Doddis- 
eombsleigh,  who  has  managed  the  work 
o-enerally  under  Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  of 
Exeter.  The  outlay  has  been  about  £900.  The 
reseating  is  not  yet  done. 

E.VST  India  Docks. — The  foimdation-stone  of 
a  new  chui-ch  in  South  Bromley  was  laid  by 
Lord  Selboi-ne  on  Monday.  The  site  is  between 
Athol-street  and  Barking-road,  close  to  the  East 
India  Docks.  The  church  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  style  from  designs  by  Mr.  Ewan  Chris- 
tian, architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  builder  is  Mr.  George  Shaw. 
Accommodation  for  800  people  will  be  provided, 
and  there  will  be  a  parsonage  and  a  parish- 
room.  The  site  has  cost  about  £2,700,  and  the 
estimated  outlay,  including  this,  is  put  at 
£14,700. 

Little  Bradley. — The  restoration  of  the  in- 
teresting church  of  All  Saints,  at  Little  Bradley, 
near  Newmarket,  has  just  been  comideted.  The 
work  has  cost  £900,  and  has  been  carried  out, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A., 
of  Cambridge,  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Son,  of 


Haverhill.  The  roofs  are  entirely  new,  and  are 
of  pitch-pine,  that  of  the  chancel  being  stained 
and  oiled.  The  stucco  which  disfigured  the  walls 
and  also  the  round  tower  has  been  removed,  the 
masonry  repointed  and,  where  defective,  re- 
placed. A  porch  has  been  added.  Within,  new 
low  benches  take  the  place  of  ugly  pews,  the 
floor  of  nave  is  retiled,  the  sacrarium  is  paved 
with  patterned  encaustic  tiles  and  inclosed  by 
altar  rail ;  there  are  also  new  pulpit,  reading 
desks,  lectern,  screen,  and  heating  apparatus. 
Several  stained  windows  have  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garriok- 
street,  London  ;  that  at  the  east  end  represents 
the  Crucifixion,  on  the  north  side  of  chancel  is 
"The  Holy  Family,"  a  smaller  one  shows  "The 
Tokens  of  the  Passion,"  while  in  the  nave  is  one 
depicting  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The 
most  interesting  of  the  ancient  memorials  in  the 
church  is  a  brass  erected  in  15S4  to  John  Day, 
the  printer  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  and, 
as  this  tablet  informs  us,  the  suggester  of  the 
compilation. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — This  Board 
resumed  its  sittings  on  Friday.  Mr.  Lowman 
Taylor  called  attention  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Bell-yard,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Street,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  Law  Courts,  had  sanctioned  the 
re-erection  of  a  building  on  the  same  site  which 
would  project  10ft.  beyond  the  line  of  the  Law 
Courts.  He  would  refer  it  to  the  works  committee 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  on  the  matter  with  a  view  of  setting 
back  the  premises  in  line  with  the  Law  Courts. 
This  was  carried.  For  the  formation  of  the 
roadways  of  the  Union-road  portion  of  the 
Jamaica-road  and  Union-road,  Rotherhithe  im- 
provement, the  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
of  King's-road,  Chelsea,  viz  ,  £1,300,  the  lowest 
of  three  received,  was  accepted.  Among-st  the 
Acts  that  were  reported  by  the  solicitor  to  have 
received  the  Royal  assent  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
and  which  were  referred  to  the  engineer  and  to 
various  committees  to  examine  and  report  upon, 
were  the  foUowiog  : — Metropolitan  Manage- 
ment (Thames  River,  Prevention  of  Floods,) 
jVmendment ;  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwell- 
ings Act,  1868,  (Torrens'  Act)  Amendment ; 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,  Amendment;  Deptford  Tram- 
ways ;  Leadcnhall  Market ;  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Amendment,  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict and  Metropolitan  and  other  Railway  Com- 
panies Acts.  A  letter  was  received,  annoimcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  NewaU,  late  pirincipal  clerk 
in  the  superintending  architects"  department.  The 
Chairman  remarked  upon  the  long  and  faithful 
services  of  Mr.  Newall,  and  expressed  regret 
that  no  grant  could  be  made  to  the  widow,  who 
is  now  maintained  in  an  asylum  in  Scotland. 
Sir  H.  A.  Hunt  transmitted  copies  of  his  final 
awards  in  the  High-street,  Islington,  and 
"ftTiitecross-street,  St.  Luke's,  improvement 
schemes.  It  was  reported  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  confirmed  the  Board's 
new  by-laws  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  glue  and  size  manufacturers. 

Solihull. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Soli- 
hull, of  which  the  existing  chancel  was  erected 
as  early  as  the  13th  century,  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive repairs  during  the  past  year,  and  was 
reopened  on  Tuesday.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles 
have  been  rebuilt  and  materially  strengthened 
by  the  introduction  of  tie-beams,  posts,  and 
struts.  The  main  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  retiled, 
the  timbers,  where  necessary,  including  the  whole 
of  the  outer  waU-plates,  have  been  renewed,  while 
the  west  window  and  the  gable  above  it,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  at  the  north- 
west angle"  of  the  chm-ch,  have  been  rebuilt ;  the 
tower  and  the  spire  also  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  strengthened.  In  the  interior  a 
great  change  has  been  effected  by  the  removal 
of  the  large  gallery,  which  extended  across  the 
west  end  of  the  nave ;  low  open  benches  also 
have  been  substituted  for  the  old  pews,  and  so 
arraneed  as  to  afford  great  additional  accommo- 
dation. The  old  oak  panelling,  however,  pro- 
bably of  the  date  of  James  II.,  has  been 
preserved.  The  repairs  have  been  executed  by  a 
local  builder,  Mr.  Charles  Bragg,  under  the 
general  directions  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  architect, 
Birmingham. 

SuDBOUEXE.— Through  the  liberality  of  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Sudboume,  near  Orford,  East  Suffolk, 
has   been   almost    rebuilt.     The   church   was  a 
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small  structure  witli  traces  of  every  period  from 
Norman  to  Late  Perpendicular,  and  in  ISol  it 
underwent  considerable  repair.  XTpon  removing 
the  plaster  from  the  outside  facings,  some  inte- 
resting ancient  features  were  ditcovered,  and 
these  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  made 
secure.  On  the  south  side  there  was  a  remnant 
of  an  old  Norman  door^-a}-,  partly  in  good  pre- 
servatiou.  On  the  same  side  there  is  a  small 
Early  English  lancet  window.  The  walls 
throughout  have  been  ca.=ed  on  the  outside  with 
a  thickness  of  rubble  stone,  bonded  into  the  old 
work,  whicli  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  crag  of  the 
locality.  The  inside  walls  have  been  also  re- 
cased  and  replastered.  An  addition  has  been 
made  on  the  north  side  for  an  organ-chamber, 
and  a  corresponding  addition  on  the  south  side 
forms  a  transept.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel are  entirely  new,  and  are  formed  with  ham- 
mer-beam arched  principals  of  uniform  width, 
the  whole  lengths  of  the  ceihngs  from  east  to 
west  being  boarded  with  varnished  pitch  pine. 
New  benches  are  provided  throughout,  and  the 
passages  are  paved  with  ornamental  tUes.  The 
old  pulpit  of  cai-ved  oak  is  retained,  havitig  been 
repaired  and  set  upon  a  stone  base.  The  font, 
which  is  Norman,  but  much  mutOated,  is  fixed 
upon  four  shafts  worked  from  old  parts  that  had 
not  been  destroyed.  The  walls  of  the  tower 
have  also  been  thoroughl)'  repaired,  and  are 
battlemented  with  tracery  of  stone,  filled  with 
rubble  panels,  instead  of  the  old  brickwork  for- 
merly in  existence.  Sir  Eiehard  Wallace  has 
also  given  a  new  organ,  built  by  Uessrs.  Gray 
and  Davison,  of  Euston-road,  London,  and 
a  handsome  stained  glass  east  window,  re- 
presenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  London.  '  An  elabo- 
rate monument  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  an  ances- 
tor to  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  thoroughly  restored  and  le-erccted,  now 
occupies  its  original  position  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  whole  of  the  work  was 
imdcrtaken  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Smith,  builder,  of 
Ipswich,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes.  The  masonry 
work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frewer,  of  Ips- 
wich. 

Weitestal-ntox.  —  The  parish  chnrch  of 
Wliitestaunton,  Chard,  was  reopened  last  week 
after  restoration.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  western  tower.  Origin- 
ally the  chancel  aisles  were  chantrj-  chapels.  The 
present  church  is  entirely  of  1.5th-ceutury  work, 
and  is  probably  built  upon  the  lines  of  a  church 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  only  remaiuing  frag- 
ment of  the  earlier  church  is  "the  font,  which  is 
of  the  Nonnan  period.  The  restoration  work 
consists  of  part  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  walls, 
repairs  to  the  windows,  new  roofs  to  the  nave 
and  chancel,  new  floors,  seats,  etc.  The  resto- 
ration, which  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sedding,  architect,  of  London, 
has  cost  about  £600. 

ToEK  MixsTEE. — About  the  middle  of  1S77  a 
reredos  was  erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
choir  in  York  Minster.  The  reredos,  which  ii 
an  oak  one,  is  in  the  form  of  a  triptych,  and 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  stone  altar-screen  of 
eight  hays.  Tlie  triptych  is  in  the  Pei-pendicular. 
style  of  architcctui-e,  to  harmonise  -with  the 
choir,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.  A  few  days  ago  the  centre  of  the 
middle  compartment  of  the  tripytch  was  filled  in 
with  a  representation  of  tlie  Crucifixion,  in  terra- 
cotta, about  lift,  long  by  4it.  high.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Tinworth,  has  cho.-en  the  scecc  about  the 
Cross  at  the  third  hour.  The  central  figure  is 
that  of  our  Saviour,  who  has  just  been  raised 
upou  Ilis  Cross,  and  on  each  side  Roman  soldiers 
are  in  the  act  of  DaUing  up  the  two  thieves.  A*, 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  two  Rom.an  soldiers  are 
casting  dice  upon  a  shield  for  the  Saviom-'s  robe, 
while  two  others  are  seen  in  the  act  of  diriding 
His  garments.  On  the  left  are  seen  the  three 
Marys  coming  to  the  Cross  weeping,  while  two 
Roman  soldiers  stand  guard  over  the  central 
figure.  The  Roman  centurion  is  just  riding  up 
on  the  extreme  left.  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co., 
of  Lambeth,  have  had  tlic  work  in  hand. 


The  town  council  of  Preston,  at  a  special  me-t- 
ing,  have  accepted  the  terms  tmder  which  the 
Harris  trustees  oJfer  a  gi*ant  not  exceeding  .£70,000 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  free  library 
in  Preston.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  £-50,000  on 
the  erection  of  buildings. 
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and  mechanical  invcDtions  is  to  be  found  in 
::('  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
1  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brouRht 
lanufactiu'ci's,  meclianics.  scientific  woi'lters, 
[;  T«  opcnco,  of  all  booksel  ers  and  ncws- 
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after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription, 

C&ses  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s,  each. 


EECEtvED.— L.  and  N.— V.^Bros.— L.  and  "W.— W.  G.— 
J.  R.  and  Co.— T.  P.  L.— G.  B.  and  L.-P.  and  S.— 
L.  B.  Co.-L.  P.  Co.-B.  T.  Co.— J.  .7.  C.  and  Co.— 
J.  and  Co.— E.  C— S.  L.— T.  E.  and  Son. -J.  C.  Son. 
— W.  O.  C-S,  S,  B.-J,  M.— J.  W.— V.  T.— A.  and 
C.  H. 

W.  G.  CWrite  the  Secretary  at  Builington  House.) — 
A.  B.  (We  never  heard  of  any  other.  The  institute 
examination  is  the  only  one  legally  necessaiy. } — K.\ppa. 
(1.  Joists  that  run  through  and  foini  the  floor  of  two 
rooms  always  conduct  sound  more  than  when  they  are 
cut  otf  at  the  plate.  2.  We  hai-dly  know  what  you 
mean  by  *' clay  lumps"  used  as  internal  walls.  Clay 
does  not  conduct  sound  veiy  freely.  3.  A  battened 
wall  improves  the  sound  or  sonorous  properties.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  conduction  of 
sound  in  the  house  mentioned  is  the  continuity  of  the 
jcists  and  the  want  of  pugging.) 
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Spero.  (The  club  is  open  to  all.  In  answer  to  youi- 
second  question,  we  should  think  so.)  -F.  W.  G.  (The 
conditions  and  lailes  of  the  new  series  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week,  when  the  iii'st  list  of  subjects  will  be 
given.) 

OUR  COimONTLACE  COLniN. 


Contspoulrcuct. 


NEWARK  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION.- 
To  the  KdUor  of  the  Butlbixg  News. 

SiE, — Some  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  re- 
member reading  some  satirical  papers  in  one  of 
your  contemporaries,  entitled  ' '  How  to  Win  a 
Competition.  By  a  Winner."  On  perusing  the 
remarks  of  "Looker-on,"  anent  the  above,  it 
occurred  to  mc  he  also  must  have  r-ead  them, 
and  mistaken  the  advice  contained  as  serious, 
whereas  they  described  the  aixsc,  and  not  the 
proper  ksc,  of  competitions  ;  or  else  your  corre- 
spondent would  scarcely  have  published  his 
opinion  "  that  the  Committee  have  acted  tvr;/ 
wiseli/  in  calling  in  professional  advice  to  report 
on  the  merits  of  tlie  plans  irrespective  of  cost 
[«  most  importiDit ftatiiic  of  the  eoiiipetitloii],  and 
rescr\-ing  to  themselves  the  right  to  award  the 
prizes  as  they  may  think  fit."  I  was-not  aware 
any  prizes  were  ottered  I 

With  all  due  diftidence  to  such  an  anonymous 
authority,  "who  (with  one  exception)  is  ac- 
quainted with  the   whole  of  the   competitors" 


(save  me  from  my  candid  friend  !)  I  repeat,  at 
theri.sk  of  being  accused  of  "being  very  sore 
upon  this  point,'"  that  I  consider  the  Committee 
or  Governors  would  be  guilty  of  monstrous  in- 
justice and  wanton  breach  of  faith  to  the  other 
competitors,  to  be  guUty  of  such  a  very  dis- 
honourable proceeding,  WTien  the  plans  were 
received  the  governors  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
the  question  of  cost  was  discussed,  and  they 
stated  most  positively  ' '  that  no  plan  would  he 
accepted  that  exceeded  the  stipulated  cost."  I 
therefore  contend  that  if  none  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted can  be  executed  for  the  stipulated 
amount  in  "  the  instructions"  (but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  such  is  the  case),  the  competitors 
could  not  complain  at  their  plans  being  rejected. 
Mr.  Hine  stat  ed  candidly  his  could  not  be,  and 
it  would  have  been  more  honourable  if  two  or 
three  others  had  done  likewise  ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  you,  Sir,  will  leud  your  powerful 
advocacy,  and  stultify  the  previous  history  of 
your  valuable  journal,  by  agreeing  with  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  "Looker-on,"  which, 
carried  to  its  natural  conclu.sion,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "  the  obtaining  of  plans  by 
false  pretences,"  and  I  blush  to  think  that  any 
right-minded  professional  man  would  advocate 
such  a  conspiracy  as  this,  for  committees  to  de- 
part and  cast  aside  their  specified  "  instructions" 
issued  for  the  competitors'  guidance  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  committees  are  not  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  private  influence,  and  every  few  weeks 
adds  testimony  to  the  wanton  and  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  these  dignitaries  conduct  the 
business  they  have  pledged  their  honour  to 
transact  in  good  faith  and  justice. 

If  the  Medical  Staff  (certainly  no  mean  au- 
thority), and  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
have  for  the  past  two  yeai-s  visited  other  hos- 
pitals, &€.,  and  who  have  carefully  devoted 
several  hours,  and  held  several  meetings,  and 
carefully  studied  the  merits  of  the  plans  sent  in, 
irrespective  of  architectural  effect  or  external 
appearance,  have  placed  the  plan  of  IMr.  San- 
ders first  as  being  the  best-an-anged  plan,  it 
savours  somewhat  of  presumption  and  bias  for 
an  anonymous  correspondent  to  question  their 
decision,  particularly  as  wo  are  debarred  from 
judging  of  his  bona  fides  owing  to  the  nom  de 
plume  assumed.  I  join  issue  with  him  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  competitor  he  refers  to  ' '  being  the 
best  arranged,"  even  though  he  has  had  "all 
the  advantages  of  constant  intercourse  and  com- 
munication with  the  authorities"  (and  more) 
enumerated  by  "  Looker-on." 

I  also  have  .spent  several  hours  in  carefully 
studying  the  plans,  and  noting  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  each,  hut  purposely  refrained  from 
criticism  until  the  competition  was  ended. 

Only  two  of  the  competitors  are  personally 
known  t  >  mc,  Mr.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  Hine,  the 
others  by  repute,  therefore  the  remarks  I  have 
made  have  been  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  my 
motive  has  been  to  prevent  "jobbery."  I  ara 
one  of  those  who  favour  the  appointment  of  a 
professional  adviser,  of  rigidly  enforcing  "  the 
insti-uctions  "  issued,  and  of  avoiding  all  decep- 
tions, failing  which,  I  trust  the  day  will  not  be 
far  off  when  every  respectable  architect  will 
decline  to  spend  time,  knowledge,  and  money 
in  a  thankless  service,  and  cea.se  for  ever  to  be 
dupes  and  actors  in  the  great  farce  of  ' '  Compe- 
tition versus  Fair  Play." — lam,  &c., 

R.  W.  G.  Hatwakd. 

6,  Bar-gate,  Newark-on-Trent,  Sept.  30th. 


DANGEROUS  STRfCTURES   IN  THE 
HAYMABKET. 

SiE, — This  case  is  now  ended — in  theonlyway 
which  was  possible  from  the  first — in  an  order  for 
the  dangerous  structures  to  be  taken  down. 

It  is  not  for  mo  to  comment  on  the  evidence 
given  by  other  architects  and  surveyors  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  element  of  iliinrfer  in  a  struc- 
ture, though  I  certainly  heard  some  singular 
opinions  ou  construction  during  the  trial  ;  but  I 
can,  without  hesitation,  assert  that  not  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  would  have  taken  the 
responsibility  of  giving  a  certificate  that  the 
structui'es  were  safe  tvithoul  the  shores. 

All  unfair  attempt  was  made  to  try  and  prove 
that  I  had  an  animus  in  the  case.  My  reply  is 
that  I  suggested  to  the  parties  they  should  secure 
the  structures  under  an  award,  and  I  held  the 
dangerous  structure  notice  over  for  three  trceks 
on  my  own  responsibility,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr. 
SewcU,  Mr,  Fagg's  architect,  wrote  me  a 
threatening   letter    requesting   me   to   get    the 
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adjoiiiing  builders  to  shore  up  his  cKent's  house, 
and  till  I  heard  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  sinr/nUir 
au-ard  said  that  an  iH-n-ha>irihui2>art!/-u(ill  icit/ioitt 
foundations  or  footings,  resting  on  sand,  could  be 
raised  on,  that  I  tool:  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Fagg  walked  into  my 
office  jiist  before  the  first  day  of  trial,  check- 
book in  h;md,  and  wished  to  know  how  much  I 
wanted  to  help  him  in  the  case. — I  am,  &c., 

RoBEET  Walkee. 


HORSESHOE  OX  CROSS. 

SlE,— I  beg  to  infoi-m  ''H.  P.  H."  that  he  is 
utterly  wrong  in  supposing  the  horseshoe  on  the 
cross  of  my  church  to  be  an  Omega;  and,  fiuther, 
if  he  could  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  cross 
he  would  find  not  an  Alpha,  but  another  liorseshoe. 
If  lie  is  not  ashamed  of  liis  name  (he  gives  only 
initials) ,  and  will  forward  it,  with  his  address,  to 
me,  I  will  send  him  a  photograph  of  the  cross  iu 
question,  which  I  hope  to  get  taken  next  week. — 
1  am,  Szc,  Ai.FEED  Eaele. 

Fovaut  Rectory,  Salisbury,  Oct.  2. 


THE    TNIVER-SAL    COFFEE    AjS"D    COCOA 
PUBLIC-HOUSES  ASSOCIATION  (LIMITED). 

SiE, — A  prospectus  of  the  "Universal  Coffee  and 
Cocoa  Public-Houses  Association  (Limited)," 
offices,  1,  Queen  A'ictoria-street,  E.G.,  has  been 
circulated  with  my  name  in  it  as  architectural 
surveyor  to  the  association.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  never  had 
the  slightest  connection  with  this  company,  and 
that  the  use  of  my  name  by  the  promoters  is  most 
imwarranted. — I  am,  &c., 

Maek  H.  Judge. 

e,  Dudley-place,  W.,  Oct.  1st. 


THE  NEW  MARKET  AT  SOUTHPORT. 

SlE, — I  uotein  ycurdesciiption  of  :he  new  market 
at  Southjiort  there  is  an  error,  which,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  correct,  I  shall  be  obliged — viz., 
the  late  John  Dence  (not  Ducie,  as  printed)  died 
Aug.  .5th,  IS78,  and  had  consequently  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  market.  The  engineering 
work  was  designed  by  me  for  the  executors  of  the 
late  John  Dence,  Esq.,  and  should  have  been  re- 
ported as  such. — I  am,  &c.,  jATiES  TiTEXEE. 

Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  London,  Sept.  26. 


HAAVTON  CHURCH,  NOTTS. 

SiE, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  mediimi  of 
your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  architectm-al 
students  who  are  making,  or  about  to  make,  sketch- 
ing tours,  to  the  existence  of  a  most  beautiful 
Easter  sepulchre  and  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  Hawton 
Church,  Notts  f 

Hawton  is  two  miles  distantfrom  Newark,  which 
boasts  of  a  maguificent  church,  and  is  alone  worth 
taking  a  long  journey  to  see. 

Hawton  chui-ch  is  undergoing  restoration,  imder 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Lowth,  but  I  am  assured  by  the 
rector  that  the  Easter  sepulchre  and  adjacent  tomb 
will  remain  untouched. 

Feeling  sure  that  all  who  take  the  trouble  of 
visiting  this  relic  of  mediaeval  times  must  be  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  skill  and  artistic  feeling  of 
the  art-workers  of  that  day.  and  contrast  it  with 
our  own  feeble  imitations, — I  am,  &c., 

Sept.  30th.  EceLESiOLOGiST. 


A  FAMILY  PROFESSION. 

SiE, — The  recent  throwing  open  of  part  of  the 
space  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  brought  out 
again  into  prominence  the  historical  fact  that  the 
first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  on  June  21st, 
1675,  without  any  ]niblic  ceremony,  by  Sir  C'hiis- 
topher  Wren,  assisted  by  his  trusty  master-mason. 
Mr.  Strong.  It  has  further  been  recorded  that  in 
1710  Sir  Christopher — then  neai'ly  86  years  of  age 
— assisted  by  his  sou,  laid  the  last  stoue ;  and  upon 
that  occasion  was  still  attended  by  his  faithful 
mason.  Strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  narrate  that  the  Strong  family 
have  traditionall}-,  without  a  single  break,  pursued 
the  avocation  of  builders  ever  since.  The  present 
representative  of  his  sturdy  old  ancestor  is  Mr. 
William  F.  Strong,  now  doing  duty  as  clerk  of  the 
works  at  a  church  at  Upper  Tooting. — I  am,  &c., 
Hakey  Hems. 


A  SUBTERRANEAN  LEVELLING  STAFF. 
SiE, — If  you  think  that  any  notice  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  subten'aneous  levelling  staff  will 
be  interesting  to  your  readers,  you  can  make  use  of 
the_  present  communication.  The  levelling  staff 
which  I  have  designed  for  imderground  purposes 
consists  of  three  lengths  sliding  into  each  other,  and 
nearly  resembles  the  ordinar}'  Sopwith  staff  iu  that 
respect.  The  bottom  length  is  graduated  upwards 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  three  feet  in  length ; 


but  any  other  length  could  he  adopted  that  might 
be  thought  more  convenient.  At  the  toi)  of  the 
first  division  of  the  levelling  staff,  a  band  is 
attached  about  two  inches  wide,  which  is  graduated 
upwards  and  forms  an  accui-ate  continuation  of  the 
scale  on  the  lower  division  of  the  staff.  The  last- 
mentioned  band  passes  over  a  brass  roller  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  third  or  inneimost  division  of  the 
staff,  and  is  from  thence  carried  down  and  under 
a  brass  diimi  (on  which  it  is  wound)  fixed  just 
below  the  roller  to  the  top  of  the  same  staff  :  the 
band  being  kept  in  tension  by  means  of  a  box- 
spring  attached  on  one  side  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder. 

It  "will  be  seen  from  the  above  arrangement  that 
when  the  second  division  of  the  staff  is  draiNTi  out 
the  band  unwinds  and  gives  a  continuous  reading 
up  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  or  for  a>ui  oiti^rmedifitc 
lUxtnnccfhaf  tluhnrjld  of  the  roof  u  ill  nlloir  ;  the 
band  being  kept  in  tension  at  the  required  elevation, 
and  lj"ing  flat  against  the  face  of  the  second  division 
of  the  staff.  In  the  same  way  when  the  thnd 
division  is  drawn  out  a  continuous  reading  may  be 
obtained  up  to  eight  feet,  or  for  any  intermediate 
distance,  as  before. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  staff  are 
kept  fixed  in  any  required  position  by  means  of 
clamping  screws,  which  are  fixed  in  the  sides,  and 
the  usual  spring  catches  are  also  inserted  in  the 
back,  which  come  into  action  when  the  divisions  are 
drawn  out  to  theh'  full  length.  In  the  event  of  the 
staff  being  used  in  situations  where  from  the  height 
of  the  roof  an  occasional  levelling  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  eight  feet  can  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  provide  a  light  and  portable  support 
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four  feet  in  length  with  an  ii-on  shoe  at  the  top 
to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  staff,  and  by  which 
means  the  levellings  could  be  extended  up  to  twelve 
feet.  The  last-mentioned  support  could  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  box  to  hold  the  levelling  staff,  and 
would  protect  it  from  injury  when  not  in  use.  The 
accompanying  sketch  will  perhaps  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  contrivance ;  the  drawing  being 
made  to  a  scale  of  three  inches  to  a  foot.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  staff  only  just  exceeds  five 
pounds,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  light  and  portable, 
which  is  an  important  consideration  in  underground 
work.  The  levelling  staff  was  made  under  the 
writer's  directions  by  Messrs.  John  Davis  and  Son, 
of  All  Saints  Works,  Derby,  and  by  whom  the  work 
was  executed  in  an  exceedingly  neat  and  creditable 
manner. — I  am,  ifcc,  Geoege  John  Gee, 
Pontypool.  Mining  engineer,  &c. 

Mr.  Saul,  of  Preston,  the  contractor  for  the  new 
barracks  at  Preston,  is  fast  bringing  his  work  to 
completion.  The  buildings  were  begun  in  August, 
1S76,  the  contract  being  taken  at  .£60,000,  and  at 
times  as  many  as  240  men  had  been  employed  on 
the  work.  The  site  inclosed  is  about  9  acres  iu 
extent,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Bowerham  estate,  at 
the  south  end  of  Lancaster.  The  blocks  of  build- 
include  quarters  for  10  oflicers,  32  married  men,  and 
120  single,  exclusive  of  orderly  staff;  armoury, 
guard-house,  canteen,  hospital,  stores,  bath-rooms, 
and  the  usual  offices. 
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[5906.]— White-Lead  Paint.— Will  any  of  yoiir 
correspondents  kindly  inform  me  of  a  cheap  and  easy  way 
of  analysing  irhite-lead  paint  before  and  after  it  is  mixed, 
and  detectiDg-  any  other  substance  mixed  vrith  it? — J. 
SrARfiow,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

[5907-1— Damp  in  Houses.— I  note  in  the  latest 
remarks  of  Dr.  Richardson  anent  this  subject,  that  mois- 
tiue  or  condensed  steam  on  the  inside  of  windows  of 
houses  i?  held  to  be  an  infa'liable  indication  of  damp  in 
its  worst  form.  Now,  for  eleven  years  my  windows  have 
stieamed  with  moisture  in  autumn  and  spi-ing.  and  thickly 
frosted  with  ice  in  winter,  and  yet  ueitiier  self  or  family 
have  ever  suffered  from  the  usual  sequence  of  residential 
dampness,  either  from  bronchitis  or  rheimiatic  fever,  or 
lung  disease,  and  though  far  from  robust,  we  are  as 
healthy  as  most  people  hereabouts.  Still  I  cannot  help 
feeling  uneasy  now  that  so  eminent  an  authority  has 
spoken.  I  should  like  to  have  an  opinion  or  two  from 
vour  correspondents  before  setting  my  house  in  order. 
-B. 

[^o90S.] — Emigration. — I  have  served  articles  of 
apprenticeship  in  an  architect's  office,  and  I  intend  emi- 
grating. "Which  country  would  be  the  best — America, 
-Vustralia,  or  New  Zealand  \  I  may  state  that  my  age  is 
21,  and  that  I  am  a  fair  draughtsman.— Nova. 

[5909.]— Corrug-ated  Iron  Building-s. — "Would 
one  of  your  coirespondents  who  has  experience  in  corru- 
gated ii'on  buildings  kindly  give  a  few  bants  respecting  the 
distances  apart  of  studs  and  horizontal  tambei-s  (42in,  by 
Sin.)  of  walls  ?  Also  distances  apart  of  purlins  laid  on 
fnuned  principals  9ft.  or  10ft.  apairt ;  the  building  would 
beabout  40ft.  by  IGft.  by  12ft.  up  to  eaves.— Ieon. 

[5910.]— Party-Wall.— I  wish  to  build  a  shop  on  the 
fore-court  of  house ;  adjoining  property  owner  having  a 
bay  window  in  the  front  of  his  house  objects  to  my  shop 
wall  as  shutting  out  his  light.  I  have  been  told  that  an 
angle  (whatdegi'ee  ?)  talten  from  his  cant  window  must 
clear  the  party- wall  of  shop.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
party-wall  must  be  kept  so  as  not  to  obstruct  ?- H.  F. 
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[5897.]— The  Severn  Bridg-e.— A  description  of  this 
stiuctuie,  which  is  to  be  opened  this  day  fortnight,  will 
be  found  on  another  page. — Kd.  B.  X. 

[5300.] — Urain. — I  have  used  square  wooden  trunks  in 
long  lengths,  with  holes  bored  in  top  and  sides  to  allow 
water  to  di-ain  into  them  under  similar  circumstances  and 
found  them  answer  well.  I  fear  glazed  pipes  will  con- 
tinue to  give  trouble,  but  would  advise  that  great  care 
shi^uld  be  taken  in  making  the  under  sides  of  the  joints 
watertight,  as  probably  the  sand  inins  in  with  the  water, 
and  thus  causes  the  settlement.  Plenty  of  straw  or  moss 
well  packed  round  the  pipes  will  also  prevent  the  sand 
from  iTinning  away. — J.  K. 

[5900.]— Drain. — If  "  Enquirer"  had  prepared  a  good 
foundation  for  his  pipes  the  mishap  he  speaks  of  would 
not  have  occurred.  The  soil  being  sandy  and  full  of 
water  has  no  doubt  sunk  from  under  the  pipes,  leaving 
them  supported  by  the  ends  only,  consequently  the  weight 
of  the  earth  above  has  caused  the  pipes  to  break.  I 
should  recommend  a  plank  foundation  constructed  of  2in. 
planks  laid  longitudinally  tlie  full  widtli  of  the  ti-ench. 
The  planks  should  break  joint,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  joints  are  broken  a  ti-ansverse  sleeper,  9in.  by  3in., 
should  be  laid  under  the  planking.  No  plank  should  be 
more  than  4  or  5ft.  in  length.  I  have  seen  this  plan 
caiTied  out  in  similar  soil,  and  at  a  greater  depth,  and  it 
has  answered  well.  Before  laying  the  pipes  tiie  planks 
must  be  covered  with  good  earth  on  which  the  pipes  must 
be  bedded,  a  hole  being  made  for  each  socket  to  rest  in, 
and  the  joints  made  with  cement  or  asphalte. — H.  T. 

[5303.]- Measuring  Slating:.— "Port  Madoc '•  is 
infoimed  that  the  usual  custom  in  northern  counties  is  to 
allow  12in.  exti-a  to  bottom  coui-ses  of  eaves,  also  to  pro- 
jecting gables,  and  6in.  each  side  of  hips ;  no  allowance 
"for  ridges.  This  is  for  the  double  courses  at  these  places. 
No  sepai-ate  allowance  for  *'  cutting  "  to  hips  and  vaUeys 
as  in  the  south.  The  item  given  as  20ft.  by  9ft.  is  evi- 
dently a  misprint  for  20ft.  by  9in.  I  may  add  that  there 
are  many  valuations  to  this  custom,  some  allowing  as 
much  as  12in.  to  each  side  of  hips  and  ISin.  each  side  of 
eaves.  It  is  as  well  in  quantities  or  measurements  to 
state  the  data  for  guidance.— B. 

[5905.]  —  Blistered  Painting-.  —  If  "  J.  C."  were 
to  use  alumina  paint  made  by  the  Alumina  Paint 
Company,  Buckley,  I  think  he  would  find  it  would  not 
bli.-^ter.  '  Lead  paints  are  vci-y  liable  to  blister,  especially 
if  l.iid  on  a  surface  which  is  not  perfectly  diy. — G. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

FiiiSBT-ox-THE-WEE-iXE. — The  three-light  win- 
do-JT  of  the  south  transept  in  the  parish  church  at 
Frisby  has  been  filled  -with  stained-glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  aud  Bell.  The  design  represents  the  Trans- 
figuration. Mr.  AVilliam  Hill,  plumber,  of  Lei- 
cester, undertook  the  insertion  of  the  various  parts 
at  his  own  cost. 


WATSB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITAKY 
MATTERS. 

GooLE  Local  Boaed. — The  Goole  local  board 
have  instructed  Mr.  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor,  their 
engineer  aud  survej'or,  to  prepare  plans  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  sewerage  for  New  Goole  and  district. 
The  Old  Goole  sewerage  couti-act  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Thorne,  who  is  to  proceed  with  the 
works  at  once.  Mr.  Tudor  strongly  advised  the 
board  to  carry  out  the  main  tank  sewer  300  yards 
further,  as  the  sewage  would  be  tide-locked  for 
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many  hours,  and  so  that  the  storm-water  may  be 
more  readily  dealt  with ;  hut  the  hoard  themselves 
considered  an  ISin.  pipe  sufficient,  and  ordered  it 
to  he  laid  down.  The  general  opinion  of  other 
engineers  is  that  the  ISin.  pipe  will  he  a  failure  at 
a  cousiderahle  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

Haewich. — The  works  for  the  drainage  of  this 
horough  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  Christmas 
time,  and  those  in  the  Dovercourt  mam  road  are 
finished.  The  storage-sewer  in  Barrack-field  will 
be  900ft.,  7ft.  high  and  7ft.  wide,  having  2.50,000 
gallons  capacity,  and,  in  case  of  spring  tides  or 
other  checks  to  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the 
sea,  nearly  a  week's  sewage  can  be  accumulated 
here.  The  sewage  of  the  low-level  district,  which 
comprises  the  old  town  of  Harwich  aud  the  Bath- 
side  next  the  Stoui-,  will  be  forced  into  the  storage 
sewer  by  means  of  a  pair  of  engines  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hathom,  Davey  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  The 
high-level  sewer,  serving  Dovercourt,  will  rim  into 
the  Barrack- field  storage  sev/er  by  means  of  gravi- 
tation, and  the  whole  will  be  discharged  into  the 
ebb  tide  tlirough  ISin.  cast-iron  pipes, which  are  to 
laid  along  the  foreshore  to  a  point  120ft.  beyond 
the  end  of  the  stone  breakwater.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  John  Hayward,  of  Eastboui-ue,  aud  the 
expense  is  estimated  at  £10,000. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Alleged  Daxoekous   SxErcTURES  rs  the 
Hatiluiket.— MAGisiEELiL  DECISION.— The  sum- 
mons against  Mr.   Fagg,    the    owner  of   No.    29, 
Haymarket,   as  to  a  party-wall   and  vault  next 
Ao.  28,  alleged  to  be  dangerous  (see  report  in  last 
issue,   page   38),    came  on  again  for    hearing  on 
Friday,    before    Mr.    Mansfield    at   Marlborough- 
street  Pohce-court.       As    before,    Mr.   Grain  ap- 
peared on  behalf    of   the  Metropolitau  Board  of 
"tt  orks  ;  Mr.  Bingham  for  Mr.  Fagg ;  Mr.  Tatlock 
on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Societv 
the    owners    of    Is'o.    28,    Havmarket  :     and  Mr. 
Houghton  for  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Eandall,  the  con- 
tractors for  Xo.  28.     Mr.  SeweU,  surveyor,  was  re- 
called by  Mr.  Green,  and  said  since  the  last  hear- 
ing he  had  examined  the  south  or  main  party-wall 
between  28   and   29,    and   could   see    none   of  the 
alleged  new  cracks,  nor  had  the  old   cracks  ex- 
tended.    One  of  the  shores  against  the  vault  was 
quite  unnecessary.     Mr.   William  Harvey,  archi- 
tect, 6,  Whitehall,  said  the  south  wall  was  not  in 
dangerous    condition :     llio    absence    of    footings 
in   so  thick  a  wall   was    not    material.     The  de- 
fects in  the  wall  were  caused  by  the  improper  re- 
moval of  timber- work   on  the  Stores'  side.     The 
shores  put  in  'No.  29,  aud  also  those  in  the  vault, 
were  certainly  no  advantage,    aud  the   latter  at 
least  did  more  harm  than  good.     If  Xo.  28  were 
restored  as  before,  there  would  be  no  risk  from  the 
wall.     Witness  was  severely  cross- examined  by  Mr. 
Grain  as  to  whether  the  absence  of  footings  on  a 
sandy   soil    was   not    an   element   of  danger ;    he 
thought  it  was  not.    He  thought  the  wall  should  be 
pulled  down  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  new  build- 
ing ;  the  absence  of  footings  and  the  bulging  were 
certainly  defects.  As  to  the  vault,  the  removal  of  the 
brick  flue  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  shorin^ 
in  the  vault ;  if  a  party  wall  ISin.  "in  thickness  were 
erected  the  vault  would  stand.     By  itself  and  with- 
out shores  the  arch  of  vault  would  be  dangerous. 
Shored  up  as  it  was,  if  the   side  wall  next  29  were 
removed  t  he  arch  would  stand :  the  wall  did  not  render 
sufKciont support  byitself.  Therewerethisaftemoon 
vertical  cracks  in  the  wall  both  within  and  without. 
Ee-examined:   These    cracks   did    not    affect    the 
stability  of  the  wall.    There  was  an  engine  at  Xo. 
28  which,  if  the  wall  were  really  dangerous,  would 
bring    it    down.    Mr.    Thos.    Hovendeii  had  had 
twenty-five   years'  experience  as  a  surveyor ;  had 
examined  the  south  wall  on  both  sides,  and  consi- 
dered it  was  not  in  danger.  It  was  of  place  bricks  of 
f.iir  quality,  and  any  defects  on  Xo.  28  side  were  the 
result  of  building  operations.     If  a  proper  party 
wall  were  erected  next  the  vault,  the  shoring  might 
be  removed.     Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Green  :  The 
old  flue  on  Xo.  28  can  be  removed  by  the  contractors 
without  danger,  provided  the  shores  are  left  in  the 
vault.  Mr.  Worthiugton.asurveyorforthirtyycars, 
and  Mr.  Goodchild,  architect,  having  twenty-five 
years'  experience,   corroborated.     Both  attributed 
the  irregular  appearance  of  the  face  of  south  wall 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  old  joists  were  removed 
by   the   contractors   for    the  Stores.     Mr.    Henry 
Smith,  sui-veyor,  corroborated,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  attributed  the  bulging  of  wall'  to  age 
ancl  slight  settlement  of   foundations.     Jlr.  D.  T. 
Child    gave  similar    testimony.      Mr.    Sheppard, 
builder,    had     puUed    down    many    such     walls, 
and    did    not    believe     the    wall    would    fall    if 
the    shoring  were    removed.      The    evidence    for 
the     defence    bein^    completed,     Mr.    Mansfield 
said    he    should    give    his     derision    next    dav.— 
At  the  rehearing,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Mansfield  said, 
in  doing  so,  he  must  go  back  to  the  previous  case 
with  reference  to  this  buildin:         


a  good  deal  of  excitement,  which  to  those  not 
knowing  him  well,  might  not  have  been  understood 
to  arise  from  a  desiie  to  do  his  duty,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Walker,  as  a  district 
smveyor,  thought  all  walls  dangerous  till  proved 
otherwise,  as  mad-doctors  were  said  to  consider 
everybody  as  mad.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Sewell's 
evidence  was  so  sti-ong  that  he  hesitated  to  con- 
demn the  wall.  It  was  made  clear  to  him  on  that 
occasion  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  the 
public,  and  the  existence  of  the  wall  to  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder- 
storm, had  shown  that  this  was  well  grounded, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses.  He  most  con- 
scientiously went  through  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, and  upon  that  he  was  bound  to  rest  his 
decision.  The  matter  had,  however,  come  before 
him  again,  and  a  number  of  witnesses  of  high  re- 
putation had  given  evidence  directly  contrary  to 
each  other.  N'otwithstauding  this,  however, 
there  was  no  reason  for  impugning  either  their 
veracity  or  their  judgment.  There  was  no  dispute 
as  to  facts ;  it  was  eutii-ely  a  matter  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  wall  and  arch  were  or  were  not 
dangerous  and  likely  to  fall.  Supposing  tliat  Mr. 
Walker's  professiona'l  zeal  had  caused  him  to  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  matters,  it  %vouId  have 
had  no  effect  upon  Messrs.  Woodthoi-pe  and  Hay- 
ward,  both  surveyors  of  long  experience,  who  gave 
similar  testimony.  As  no  proof  was  possible,  he 
could  come  to  no  other  decision  than  to  take  the 
safe  coui-se  of  making  the  order  prayed  for.  On 
Mr.  Walker's  suggestion,  it  was  made  an  order  for 
pulling  down  -n-ithiu  ten  days.  Mr.  Green,  for 
Mr.  Fagg,  asked  that  the  terms  of  the  73rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  18.3.5,  which  ran:  — "It 
shall  be  lawfiU  for  such  justice  to  order  the 
owner,  or  in  his  default  the  occupier,  of 
any  such  structure  to  take  down,  repair,  or 
otherwise  secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor 
who  made  such  survey  or  of  such  other  surveyor 
as  the  said  commissioners  maj-  appoint."  He 
said  Mr.  Walker  had  exhibited  an  amount  of  zeal 
which  had  been  commented  on  by  the  learned 
magistrate  in  his  decision,  and  which  he  should 
almost  characterise  as  unfair,  aud  by  giving  the 
Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  the  option  of  ap- 
pointing another  surveyor  any  unpleasant  collision 
would  be  avoided.  Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  proviso 
of  this  clause  only  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  district  surveyor  before 
the  order  could  be  executed,  aud  as  he  had  every 
confidence  in  Mr.  Walker,  he  should  simply  make 
the  usual  order  for  10  days.  Mr.  Fry,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  applied  for  costs ;  but  Mr. 
Mansfield  said  he  could  not  entertain  it. 


<Bx\x  (BMu  €Mt 


^.     At  the  hearin„  _. 

the  summons,  Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  for  whom     ,  „„  „^^,.  „„....„^^„ 

he  entertameda  verj' high  respect,  certainly  showed  1  be  consecrated  on  Sunday,  the  19th  lust 


CHIPS. 

The  Mayor  of  Hanley  is  a  sensible  man.  He  has 
announced  that,  instead  of  following  the  custom  of 
his  predecessors  of  giving  a  dinner  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  office,  he  should  divide  £100  between  the 
School  of  Art  and  the  science  classes  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  In  these  days  of  depressed 
home  trade  and  foreign  competition,  he  said,  it 
was  the  duty  of  everyone  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to 
improve  the  staple  productions  of  the  district  by 
developing  science  aud  art  in  connection  there- 
with. 

The  work  of  restoriug  the  nave  and  chapter- 
room  of  Bangor  Cathedral  is  being  actively  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  building  in  its  entirety  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  early  in  the  year.  A  curious 
recumbent  figure,  believed  to  mark  the  grave  of  an 
ancestor  of  the  Penrhyu  family,  has  been  discovered 
nnder  the  chapter-room,  and  some  old  tiles  were 
also  found  there. 

The  Concert-hall  at  Manchester  was  reopened  on 
Monday  after  renovation  and  decoration.  The 
benches  in  the  hall  have  been  replaced  by  chairs, 
new  carpets  .and  curtains  are  introduced,  the  walls 
coloured,  and  a  fresh  entrance  made  to  gallery. 
Mr.  Salomons  was  the  architect,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lamb. 

The  Lowestoft  Improvement  commissioners  have 
received  a  report  from  IMr.  Bruff,  C.E.,  as  to  the 
works  necessary  to  protect  the  beach  sewer  outlet, 
and  have  adopted  the  same.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£3,8.50. 

George  Ashcroft,  builder,  of  Bishop's-road, 
Brixton,  was  fined  on  Friday,  at  Lambeth  police- 
court,  40s.  and  costs  for  falsely  representing  him- 
self to  be  a  polioe-coustable,  at  a  common  lodging- 
house  in  Mint-street,  and  threatening  the  inmates 
with  a  revolver. 

■The  finking  of  a  new  bore-hole  1,000ft.  deep, 
which  promised  to  raise  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 


The  Irish  Times  has  recently  been  urging  upon 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  the  necessity  for  obtain- 
ing a  BuUding  Act  for  tlie  city.  Three  Dublin 
architects— Mr.  Wilham  Stirling,  M.R.  Inst. 
Architects,  Ireland,  Mr.  Doolin,  and  Mr.  T. 
N.  Deanc,  F.R.I.B.A.— have  taken  part  in  the 
correspondence  the  suggestion  has  occasioned, 
and  strongly  support  the  proposal  as  a  pre.s.s- 
ing  necessity.  Mr.  Deane  wi-ites  :  "  I  have  had 
no  small  experience  in  the  erection  of  large  works 
in  Dublin,  and  when  I  look  back  to  the  troubles 
and  difiioulties  I  have  had  to  encounter  with 
neighbouring  property— light,  air,  party-waUs, 
foundations,  ricketty  neighbours,  and  a  thousand 
other  questions — I  am  only  astonished  that  people 
venture  to  build.  To  avoid  litigation,  as  matter.s 
stand,  the  cheapest  way  to  go  to  work  would  be 
to  buy  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the  one  pro- 
posed to  be  rebuilt,  and  to  sell  them  afterwards. 
When  the  city  engineer  discovers  a  dangerous 
structure,  his  powers  are  limited,  his  hands  tied, 
and  his  action,  when  it  is  taken,  is  sometimes  of 
the  most  contradictory  nature." 

CoL.  Ricn  has  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  circiunstances  attending  the  breaking  of 
the  steps  of  a  wooden  footbridge  known  as  the 
Militia  Bridge,  between  Hounslow  aud  Isle- 
worth  stations,  on  the  London  and  South- West- 
em  Railway,  on  the  20th  August,  by  which  nine 
market-garden  women  were  injured.  He  says 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  rotten  state 
of  the  timbers,  which  any  one  who  understood 
carpenter's  work  could  have  seen.  In  recom- 
mending that  stone  or  iron  staircases  be  substi- 
tuted for  wood  in  this  footbridge,  he  suggests  to 
the  company  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
persons  of  higher  cpialifications  in  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  works  of  the  railway  un- 
der their  district  engineers  than  men  who  had 
originally  been  platelayers.  Such  men,  although 
they  may  be  excellent  and  trustworthy,  cannot 
have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  examine  works 
of  the  kind  which  caused  the  accident. 

The  JlaudfhzHtung  states  that  the  Austrian 
State  engineers  have  completed  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  proposed  Arlberg  Railway  in 
the  shape  in  which  they  wUl  be  laid  before  the 
Reichstag.  The  scheme  adopted  is  a  modification 
of  the  original  project  elaborated  in  1S72.  The 
mountain  will  be  pierced  at  a  height  of  .5,2Slft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  driving  the 
tunnel  in  a  straighter  directicn  than  was  at  first 
intended  the  length  of  it  will  be  reduced  to 
10,270  metres.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether 
or  not  private  capitalists  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  undertaking ;  but  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  is  said  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
making  it  a  purely  State  railway. 

Mk.  Paxt.  Falcoxer  Poole,  R.A.,  who  died  on 
Monday  week  at  Hampstcad  in  his  74th  year, 
was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1806.  He  w^as  to  a  very  large  extent  self-taught, 
and  first  made  his  mark  by  his  treatment  of 
Welsh  subjects,  in  which  the  life  of  fishermen 
and  peasants  was  ably  delineated.  He  did  not, 
however,  attract  any  very  great  attention  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  elsewhere  until 
the  year  1843,  when  his  picture  of  ''Solomon 
Eagle  calling  the  people  of  Ijondon  to  repentance 
diuing  the  Great  Plague "  brought  liis  name 
into  prominence.  This  was  followed  by  others 
such  as  "  The  Beleagured  City,"  "  The  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Monastery  of  Sion-hoiise,"  "The 
Groths  in  Italy,"  "The  Messengers  announcing 
to  Job  the  slaughter  of  his  Servants,"  and  "The 
Song  of  the  Troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Bom," 
which  were  produced  in  various  years  between 
that  date  and  18.54.  To  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  he  contributed  in  1840  "Herman  and 
Dorothea,"  and  in  the  following  year  "  The 
Children  of  Israel  weeping  by  the  Waters  of 
Babylon."  In  1842  he  exhibited  two  pictures, 
"Margaret  at  the  Spinningwheel"  .and  "The 
Tired  Pilgrims."  He  was  elected  to  the  minor 
lionours  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S4C.  Subse- 
quently to  that  date  he  produced  "  Arlcte  dis- 
covered by  Due  Robert  le  Diablo"  (1848) ;  "The 


gallons  of  water  per  diem,  for  the  use  of  the  in-  Blackberry  Gatherei-s"  and  "Scenes  from  the 
habitants  of  Liverpool,  has  proved  a  comp.arative  i  Tcwyxw^  of  Shakespeare"  (1849);  "The  May 
fadure,  the  net  gain  upon  testing  being  an  increased  i  Queen"  and  "Mariana  Singing"  (1852);  "The 
supply  of  less  than  300,000  gallons  a  day.  ]  Conspu-ators     m      Midnight    Meeting,"     from 

Leadiu  jr 


The  new  Catholic   Church  of  St.  Mary  Major,    Boccaccio's  "Decameron,"  in  1856;  "] 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  has  been  completed,  aud  will    the    Blind,"     "The    Dragon's    Cavern,"    and 
1  .  ,  _    .,      ,       ..  I  "Autumn,"  have  been  among  Mr.  Poole's  more 
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recent  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition. He  was  promoted  to  the  fidl  rank  of  a 
Eoyal  Academician  in  1S61. 

Communications  have  reached  us  (says  the 
Lancet),  and  observations  have  been  made,  which 
compel  us  to  draw  very  serious  attention  to  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  cemeteries  within  the 
metropolitan  di.-trict,  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming sources  of  peril  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  wliich  they  are  situated,  but  to  the 
■whole  metropolis.  The  emanations  from  some  of 
the  newly-opened  graves  is  so  horribly  offensive 
as  to  occasion  nausea  among  those  who  attend  at 
funerals.  As  cases  of  actual  illness  after  being 
present  at  interments  in  some  of  the  cemeteries 
have  occurred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
danger.  Meanwhile  the  crowding  of  the  graves 
is  apparent.  The  number  of  bodies  laid  in  the 
earth  may  not  be  excessive  when  calculated  upon 
the  whole  acreage  of  the  space  licensed,  but  -with 
an  eye  to  the  future  the  ground  seems  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  parcels,  while  in  some  of  the  older 
cemeteries  there  is  really  no  room  for  more  gra^ 
and  the  license  ousht  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shoiUd  not 
be  delayed. 

TiiE  results  of  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  having 
shown  the  necessity  for  some  systematic  plan  of 
technical  instruction  in  sanitary  science,  the 
council  have  decided  to  establish  a  school  of 
hygiene  in  London  to  be  opened  during  the 
month  of  November  next.  The  course  of 
instruction  will  include  the  following  subjects : 
— Preventive  medicine  ;  practical  sanitary 
science — (^/}  medical  and  chemical:  [h)  engineer- 
ing and  constructive  ;  jurisprudence  and  sanitary 
law.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  the  first  lecturers  : — Preventive  medi- 
cine— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  ;  practical 
sanit.iry  science — (»)  medical  and  chemical — 
Prof.  Corfield ;  (4)  engineering  and  construction 
—Captain  Douglas  Galton,  RE.,  C  B.,  P.R.S. ; 
jurisprudence  and  sanitary  law — W.  H.  Michael, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  E.C.S.  It  is  proposed  that  each 
session  should  occupy  about  twelve  lectures,  and 
the  course  will  embrace  the  subjects  included  in 
the  examinations  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  examining  bodies.  Ap- 
plications for  tickets  for  the  lectures  to  be  made 
to  the  secretary,  20,  Spring-gardens.  The  school 
will  be  open  to  all  classes,  and  to  persons  of 
either  .sex.  The  fees  and  classes  will  be  so 
arranged  that  students  can  be  entered  for  a 
whole  or  a  portion  of  each  course. 

The  election  of  a  pensioner  on  the  funds  of 
t  lie  Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution  took 
place  at  the  offices,  27,  Parringdon-street,  E.G., 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Sept.  30th ;  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Eider,  President,  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
Messrs.  T.  Stirling,  W.  Hewitt,  E.  Graystone, 
E.  Brooks,  J.  Robson,  &c.  There  were  two 
candidates — viz.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pairley  and  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Coulson,  the  polling  resulting  in  favour  of 
the  former,  who  was  declared  duly  elected. 
\"otes  of  thanks  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
seiutiueers,  Messrs.  T.  Stirling  and  B.  C.  Fox, 
■who  briefly  responded  ;  and  to  Mr.  Rider,  ac- 
Icnowledging  the  important  serrfces  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  institution,  and  for  his  kindness  in 
presiding  that  evening. 

CoJirLic.iTioxs  of  a  serious  character  have 
arisen  between  the  contractor  and  the  clerics  in 
conncrtiuu  with  the  ri-crlinn  of  the  tower  and 
spii'e  i.f  St,  John's  lloman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Limerick  within  the  jjast  fortnight.  The 
clerk  of  works  rejected  the  stones  supplied  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Kenna,  as  being  unsuitable. 
Mr.  Kenna  declined  to  supply  nthors,  and  stopped 
the  works,  alleging  that  tlir  slnm  s  wvw  the  best 

that  could  be  obtained.      I'imIi-  al  testimony 

of  a  conflicting  nature  has  bctu  yi\cu  on  both 
sides.  Meetings  of  the  trades  have  been  held  on 
the  subject,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
declaring  that  Mr.  Kenna  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  severe  comments  were  made  respect- 
ing the  action  of  those  who  rejected  the  stones, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  no  men  belonging  to 
the  guilds  should  engage  in  the  erection  of  the 
tower  so  long  as  the  dispute  with  the  contractor 
lasted.  On  Monday  morning,  at  .5  a.m.,  the 
Rev.  Father  M'Coy,  who  was  accompanied  by 
several  stone-cutters,  presented  himself  at  the 
works  and  demanded  admission,  which  was  re- 
fused. The  representative  of  the  Church  Mili- 
tant passed  through  the  eatticdral,  and  effected 
an  entrance  to   the  inclosure  of  the  tower.     No 


resistance  was  oifered  by  the  contractor's  men, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  police, 
but  angry  words  were  exchanged.  Kenna' s 
men  then  left,  and  during  this  -n-eek  Father 
M'Coy's  men  have  been  at  work  under  the  pro- 
tection of  thirty  policemen. 

Mn.  Edwin  Edwards,  a  singularly  versatile 
and  earnest  follower  of  the  higher  arts,  died  on 
the  l.)th  ult.  in  his  57th  year.  He  was  born  at 
Framlinghara,  Suffolk,  and  was  educated  for  the 
law.  He  published  several  works  on  legal 
practice,  .and  was  a  highly  cultivated  musici.in, 
but  will  best  be  remembered  as  a  landscape- 
painter  and  etcher,  his  sketches  of  Cornish  coast 
and  East  Anglian  scenery  being  -well  known  at 
London  exhibitions.  He  leaves  incomplete  "Outs 
for  Inns,"  a  volume  unique  in  conception  and 
execution,  describing  the  joiu'ney  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  via  Ipswich  and  Lowestnft,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  etchings,  which  will 
hereafter  be  invaluable  to  archfeologists,  and 
also  an  illustrated  life  of  "Old  Crome."  Mr. 
Edwards  was  a  genial  artist,  ready  to  impart 
information  to  any  inquirer,  a  gentleman  in  every 
s^nse  of  the  word,  and  loved  by  his  fellow-artists, 
whether  of  the  brush  or  the  needle.  He  was 
President  of  the  Hogarth  Club,  not  an  infrequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  exhi- 
bition which  -n'ill  be  the  weaker  for  his  too  early 
death  is  that  known  as  the  Black  and  White  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery. 
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CHIPS. 

The  new  chancel  added  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Bishopstou,  was  conse- 
crated on  Michaelmas  Day.  The  cost  of  the  addi- 
tions has  been  £2,1.50.  Mr.  P.  Preedy,  of  London, 
was  the  architect ;  and  Messrs.  Wickens  and  Hill, 
of  Bristol,  the  builders. 

The  Hastings  Board  of  Guardians  considered  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  amended  plans  for  a  new 
workhouse,  prepared  by  Mr.  Elworthy,  their 
architect.  They  provide  accommodation,  exclusive 
of  infirm.ary  and  central  wards,  for  316  persons, 
and  are  estimated  to  cost  £6,500. 

New  Board  schools  in  Trafalgar-road,  Horsham, 
have  just  been  comijleted.  Messrs.  Peters  and  Co. 
were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Harding  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  Earl  Bea- 
consfield  to  place  Mr.  John  O'Hart,  of  Ringsend, 
Dublin,  on  the  civil  pension  list,  in  consideration  of 
his  labours  in  the  field  or  Irish  archeology, 
especially  in  tracing  out  the  genealogies  uf  Irish 
families. 

Turvey-bridge,  Bedfordshire,  has  just  been  re- 
built by  Mr.  C  H.  Warren,  contractor,  of  that 
village,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  the 
county  surveyor. 

The  restoration  of  Toddington  Church  was  com- 
menced on  Monday  week  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Houghton  Regis.  The  south  aisle  of 
nave  will  be  rebuilt ;  the  windows  iu  this  jjortion 
of  building  fitted  with  new  transoms  and  re-glazed, 
the  chancel  roof  releaded,  and  other  necessary 
works  carried  out. 

The  members  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 
and  Archceological  Society  recently  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellingborough.  The 
proceedings  commenced  by  an  exploration  of  the 
Roman  camp  at  Irchester,  nn<ler  tlm  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Baker,  -hIim  ],m  ::!i.  rintouded 
the  excavations  made  on  111'-  il"  [unn.;  tlie  past 
few  years.  After  seeing  St.  '  atlin  iih's  church, 
Irchester,  with  its  fine  tower  and  sjiiro,  its  Early 
font,  and  the  chancel,  which  has  been  raised  above 
the  level  testified  to  by  the  piscina  and  sedilia,  the 
meaibers  went  to  the  more  beautiful  church  of 
Rushden.  The  steeple  and  crocketed  spire,  in  all 
192ft.  high,  are  the  tinest  in  the  district ;  but  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  church  is  a  stone  arch 
acting  as  a  double  buttress  within  the  nave  wrdls, 
which  is  richly  pierced  with  tracery.  At  Higham 
Ferrars  the  tine  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  visited:  the  crocketed  spire,  the  carvings 
in  relief  on  the  tympanum  of  west  doors,  the  monu- 
mental brasses,  misereres,  and  tiles  on  chancel  floor 
receiving  attentive  notice.  Chichele's  bedchouse, 
the  remains  of  the  college,  and  the  site  of  the 
castle  having  been  seen,  the  day  closed  with  visits 
to  Irthlingborough  Church,  which  has  a  detached 


campanile,  over  which  is  an  octagonal  tower ;  and  to 
Finedon  Church,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Late  Decorated  style. 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  is  to  be  reopened  on  the 
9th  inst.,  having  been  reconstructed  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.  The  house  will  now 
seat  2,500  persons,  of  whom  1,000  can  be  seated  iu 
the  pit,  800  in  gallery,  and  400  in  the  family  circle. 
A  covered  carriageway  opens  into  a  crush-room, 
in  which  is  provided  a  large  fireplace.  To  each 
division  of  the  house  are  broad  double  entrances 
and  exits,  spacious  saloons,  and  cloak-rooms.  The 
stage  is  lofty,  and  very  deep. 

The  prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  students 
in  the  Science  and  Art  School  attached  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Bradford,  were  distributed 
on  Friday  by  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  M.P. 

The  negotiations  between  the  GIossop  Corpora- 
tion and  Lord  Howard  of  GIossop,  for  the  transfer 
of  the  waterworks  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  sum  agreed  upon  is  £2,200. 

The  lialUj  Chron'nU  states  that  in  the  original 
jilans  of  the  huge  block  of  ofiices  constituting  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  new  Law  Coui'ts,  provision 
for  a  refreshment  buffet  was  somehow  overlooked. 
This  omission  is  being  rectified  by  the  conversion  of 
certain  coal  vaults  into  what  may  perhaps  prove 
tolerably  commodious,  but  rather  dark,  kitchen, 
refreshment-bar,  and  dining-rooms.  The  walb 
of  these  vaults  have  been  plastered  over,  and  the 
apartments  thus  reclaimed  are  being  fitted  up  and 
decorated,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  diiys. 

A  waiTant  has  been  granted  by  the  Swansea 
magistrates  for  the  apprehension  of  William 
Griffiths,  secretary  of  the  Cambrian  Building 
Society,  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  sum  of  £750. 
Griffiths  is  also  secretary  of  two  other  buildii  g 
societies — the  Working  Men's  and  the  Abertawe. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  chinch  was  consecrated 
at  North  Berwick  on  Wednesday  week. 

The  Sittingbom'ne  Local  Board,  on  Wednesday 
week,  affixed  the  common  seal  to  the  purchase  of 
10  acres  of  land  within  easy  access  of  the  town,  at 
a  cost  of  £2,200,  as  a  site  for  a  public  recreation 
ground. 

In  connection  with  the  restoration  of  Tewkesbui^y 
Abbey,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  tiles 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine 
Works,  Withington. 

The  Wesleyans  are  about  to  erect  a  new  place  of 
worship  at  Chelmondiston.  Mr.  William  Eade,  of 
Ipswich,  is  the  architect.  The  chapel  will  be  .about 
40ft.  in  length  by  27Ht.  wide.  The  contract  has 
been  undertaken  by 'Mr.  William  Wagstaff,  of 
Preston,  for  £890. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
and  school  were  laid  at  Bur.slem  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  buildings  will  consist  of  a  chapel,  40£t.  by 
31ft.  6in.,  with  entrance  porch  and  vestry,  and 
school,  42ft.  by  21ft.,  with  two  class-rooms  at  the 
rear  of  the  chapel.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
■vided  in  the  ch,apel  for  200  and  in  the  school  and 
class-rooms  for  450.  The  materials  used  in  the 
walls  will  be  brick.  The  elevation  will  be  faced 
with  pressed  bricks,  relieved  witli  stone  dressings 
and  terra-cotta  work.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Dain,  architect,  of  Burslcm  and  Hanley, 
by  Mr.  John  Grosvenor,  builder,  of  Tunstall, 
whose  contract  is  £900,  exclusive  of  heating  and 
lighting. 

Some  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  baths 
were  found  last  week  during  building  operations  at 
Bristol,  and  have  been  deposited  in  the  Uterary  in- 
stitute in  that  city.  They  consisted  of  two  frag- 
ments of  panelling,  sculptured  in  oolite,  and  bear- 
ing on  their  faces,  the  one  parts  of  figures,  and  the 
other  continuous  foliated  designs.  Portions  of  cor- 
nice, bases,  aud  capitals  of  two  columns  of  different 
have  also  been  found. 


The  Northern  Railway  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
opened  for  passenger  traific  on  Tuesday  week. 

At  St.  Michael's  church,  Gloucester,  the  tower  is 
being  repaired,  the  fioor  beneath  is  being  paved 
with  Minton's  tiles,  and  a  newfont- cover  provided. 
Messrs.  Waller  and  Son,  of  Gloucester,  are  the 
architects.  The  four-light  west  window  as  a  part 
of  the  same  memorial  scheme  is  being  filled  with 
stainedglass.  The  lights  are  occupied  with  figures 
and  groups  in  two  tiers,  emblematic  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  aud  Love.  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 

The  255th  anniversary  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house at  Ivilmington,  Somersetshire,  was  celebrated 
on  the  14th  ult  by  reopening,  after  renovation  and 
the  addition  of  a  schoolroom.  The  work  has  been 
cairied  out  by  Mr.  Perrymau,  of  Axminster,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Kilmiugtou* 

The  local  board  of  Maesteg  decided  on  Monday 
to  erect  a  town  hall  at  a  cost  uot  to  exceed  £4,50U, 
from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Morris. 
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IPSWICH  CORK  EXCHANGE  COMPE- 
TITION. 
T7IFTEEN  designs  are  now  on  view  at 
X  the  Town  Hall,  Ipswich,  for  the  Ex- 
change, offices  and  shops  which  the  Corpo- 
ration propose  to  erect  in  the  rear  of  the 
first-named  building.  The  site  purchased 
is  surrounded  by  three  streets,  King-street, 
Little  King-street,  and  Lion-street,  and  it 
is  intended  to  utilise  the  frontages  by  shops 
with  rooms  above  them,  the  central  area 
being  devoted  to  the  Exchange,  and  the 
basement  to  cellarage.  It  is  proposed  that 
additional  municipal  offices  should  be  ob- 
tained in  connection  mth  those  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  second  floor  in  King-street. 
The  number  and  size  of  the  shops  were  left 
to  the  competitors,  who  also  were  free  to 
adopt  any  style  they  chose.  The  designs 
exhibit  a  general  similarity  in  the  plan,  and 
it  is  evident  there  was  little  scope  for  variety 
in  the  arrangement  and  dimensions.  In 
the  conditions  it  was  suggested  that  the 
new  corn  exchange  shoidd  occupy  an  area 
of  half  as  much  again  as  the  present  build- 
ing, which  is  5,454  sq.  ft.,  and  some  of  the 
authors  have,  to  secure  the  largest  area 
possible,  cramped  the  shops  in  depth. 
Examining  the  designs  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  hung,  we  recognise  the  hands  of 
several  former  competitors  for  the  Post- 
office  and  Museum.  "  Lux,"  the  elevations 
of  which  remind  us  of  those  of  "  Suivez  Moi,'' 
selects  a  Classic  treatment  to  harmonise 
with  the  to'mi-hall,  and  we  may  observe  that 
all  the  designs  are  based  more  or  less  on 
this  style.  The  elevation  of  "  Lux  "  has  at 
least  one  merit  of  not  misrepresenting  itself. 
In  many  of  the  designs  we  might  mistake 
the  iuteutiou  for  hotels  and  warehouses,  or 
blocks  of  shops,  but  in  this  the  Little  King- 
street  elevation  is  of  two  stories  vdiXi  a  well 
emphasised  entrance.  We  cannot  speak  so 
favourably  of  the  King-street  farade  of 
three  stories ;  the  corbelled  oriel  above  the 
ai'ched  entrance  and  the  broken  pediment 
look  heavy  and  coarse,  and  the  detail  has 
the  same  fault.  Ancaster  stone  is  proposed 
for  this  front,  and  white  brick  and  stone  for 
the  other  sides.  The  com  exchange  is 
placed  close  up  to  the  town-hall  passage, 
and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  a  wide  and 
two  side  avenues  or  aisles  by  cast-iron 
columns  and  arches.  Its  dimensions  are 
115ft.  by  6Sft.,  the  superficial  area  being 
S,2S0ft.  The  main  roof  is  constructed  of 
elliptical  wrought-iron  ribs,  which  spring 
from  a  clerestorj',  and  the  lighting  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  latter  and  a  lantern 
light,  which  runs  along  the  centre  of  main 
roof,  the  side  portions  between  ribs  being 
panelled.  Eleven  shops  are  provided  on  the 
three  main  frontages — four  on  the  King-street 
front,  six  on  Little  King-sti'eet  side,  and 
one  at  the  return  corner.  On  the  first-floor 
plan  we  obseiwe  the  side  avenues  of  exchange 
are  roofed  over,  and  have  top-lights  over 
each  bay.  Above  the  shops  are  offices. 
The  second-floor  is  devoted  to  mimicipal 
offices  on  the  King-street  front.  There  is  a 
wide  arched  entrance  to  exchange,  with 
ornamental  ironwork  in  the  head  in  King- 
street,  ticket-takers'  boxes  being  on  each 
side ;  another  similar  entrance  is  shown  in 
Lower  King-street,  in  the  centre,  and  a 
third  in  Lion-street.  The  advantage  of  the 
last-named  may  bo  questioned,  as  there  is 
no  thoroughfare  on  that  side.  An  alterna- 
tive plan  shows  the  exchange  without 
lavatory    and    shop     at    Lion-street    end, 


making  its  dimensions  137ft.  by  68ft.  with 
a  central  nave  of  38ft.  The  general  aiTansje- 
ment  of  the  exchange  is  siutable,  and  the 
drawings  are  well  prepared.  Estimate 
£17,000.  A  rather  remarkable  plan  bears 
the  motto  "  Oval."  Theauthor  (Mr.  Cheston, 
wo  believe)  has  adopted  that  figure  for  the 
plan  of  his  com  exchange,  the  three  main 
frontages  being  divided  into  shops,  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  oval,  or  rather 
elHptical-shapod  exchange  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  entirely,  and  has  an  area  of 
8,500ft.,  being  101ft.  by  61ft.  Its  entrances 
do  not  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the  ellipse. 
This  is  unfortunate ;  three  are  shown ;  the  two 
side  entrances  are  in  good  positions.  Four 
shops  are  obtained  in  King-street,  six  in 
Little  King-street,  and  four  in  Lion-street  — 
14  in  all.  The  style  selected  has  decided 
Queen  Anno  features  ;  the  tower  in  King- 
street  is  very  attenuated,  and  the  composi- 
tion has  a  semi-Gothic  effect  that  would  not 
very  well  agree  with  the  Classic  surround- 
ings. The  chief  defect  in  the  King-street 
elevation  is  the  flat  elliptical  arches  over  the 
shops,  which  look  particularly  weak  at  the 
angles.  The  author  shows  three  stories. 
On  the  first-floor  is  a  reading-room  in  con- 
nection with  the  exchange ;  there  are  offices 
over  shops  towards  King-street,  and  sitting 
and  bedrooms  over  shops  along  the  side 
street.  Nine  offices  are  provided  ;  on  the 
second-floor  are  a  surveyor's,  drawing, 
medical,  and  town  clerk's  and  insjiector's 
offices,  connected  with  the  town  hall  by  a 
corridor  over  the  town-hall  passage.  The 
estimate  is  £21,000.  "North  Light"  (by 
the  author  of  "  Bona  Fides  "  and  "  Postage 
Stamp")  is  a  well-considered  arrangement 
in  the  Italian  style,  though  the  author  has 
failed  to  express  externally  the  character  of 
the  building.  The  King-street  elevation  is 
flanked  at  ends  by  high  pavilion  roofs,  and 
the  detail  to  the  windows  is  of  a  stereo- 
typed order.  More  striking  in  its  group- 
ing is  the  side  facing  Little  King-street, 
in  which  the  author,  by  breaking  back 
to  the  exchange  the  upper  stories  above 
the  shops  on  each  side  of  main  entrance, 
obtains  a  bolder  front,  besides  side  windows 
to  his  exchange.  The  exchange  is  rectangu- 
lar, 131ft.  by  60ft.,  disposed  centrally  with 
desirably-placed  entrances  in  the  centre  of 
both  sides,  besides  the  mam  one  in  King- 
street.  There  are  two  shops  towards  the 
latter  ;  in  Little  King-street  there  are  two 
shops  on  one  side  and  one  large  shop  on  the 
other  'side  of  entrance.  Offices  are  shoi«-n 
close  to  the  latter  ;  but  the  author  has  not 
obtained  his  shops  and  offices  ujion  the  most 
economical  plan,  the  upper  offices  are  un- 
necessary, and  more  rooms  are  shown  than 
required.  The  main  featm-e  of  the  design 
is  the  mode  of  lighting :  the  author,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  motto,  obtains  a  north  light 
by  glazing  the  north  slope  of  his  roof,  which 
is  constructed  of  circular  wood  ribs  spring- 
ing from  the  walls  filled  in  with  ornamental 
ironwork  spandrels.  Eendle's  glazing  is 
specified.  Side  lights  are  got  above  the 
shops  in  Little  King-street  by  the  breaking 
back  of  the  upper  stories  and  three  windows 
at  the  west  end.  W'e  obsers'e  no  gallery.  The 
author  estimates  his  design  at  £  1 7 ,  848 ,  a  figure 
much  too  low.  The  cubing  of  the  exchange 
is  taken  at  4d.  and  that  of  the  shops  at  Sd., 
but  these  prices  inadequatelj'  represent  the 
somewhat  extravagant  featiu'es  of  the  design. 
White  Suffolk  bricks  are  specified  for  the 
Little  King-street  front,  and  Bath  stone 
with  Portland  stone  for  the  main  front. 
Internally  the  exchange  is  proposed  to  be  in 
white  brick  relieved  by  red  bands.  We 
beHeve  this  design  is  favourably  regarded 
by  some  of  the  committee.  A  bold  ink 
perspective  accompanies  this  set.  In  "  Side 
and  Top  Light"  (by  the  winner  of  the 
Post-OSice)  the  corn  exchange  follows  the 
irregidar  boundary  of  site  on  the  Lion-street 
side,  an  arcade  of  iron  pUlars  dividing  this 
part  of  area  from  the  main  portion.     The 


dimensions  are  121ft.  by  69ft.  It  is  lighted 
by  side  and  end  lights  in  addition  to  the 
glass  roof.  The  latter  is  shown  with 
wrought-iron  ribs  of  elliptical  shape,  which 
spring  from  iron  pillars  with  foliated  capitals 
on  one  side,  and  the  sjiandrels  of  ribs  are  filled 
in  with  cast-iron  scrollwork.  The  interior 
pencil  view  does  not  impress  us  by  its  archi- 
tectural merit.  The  elevation,  also  sketched 
freely  in  pencil,  is  in  a  species  of  Classic 
Italian,  and  represents  a  three-storied  build- 
ing towards  King-street,  the  centre  being 
carried  up  as  a  tower  with  high  roof.  The 
detail  is  overdone,  but  broadly  treated,  and  the 
author  has  eiuleavoured  to  make  his  design 
harmonise  mth  the  town-hall,  though  wc 
do  not  think  he  has  altogether  succeeded. 
The  return  elevation  of  the  front  and  the 
pointed  roof  .ire  not  prepossessing  features. 
There  are  single-story  shops  facing  Little 
King-street,  and  fifteen  shops  of  good  size  are 
obtained  altogether,  seven  facing  the  latter 
and  four  at  each  end.  We  observe  the  level 
of  exchange  is  nine  steps  above  the  grourd- 
level :  this  is  undesirable.  An  alternative 
plan  shows  the  exchange  raised  above  the 
shops,  and  a  total  ^vidth  of  87ft.  Gin.  is 
obtained,  with  two  aisles  and  shops  below. 
Offices  are  shown  in  front,  level  with  ground- 
floor  of  town-hall,  with  tram  rails  and  lifts 
in  basement.  The  estimate  is  £16,183,  the 
cubing  being  at  9d.,  7d.,  and  6d.  for  the 
several  parts.  In  "  Ceres  "  No.  1,  we  believe 
the  design  of  a  local  architect,  we  have  a 
flat-roofed  Classic-treated  block,  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  rusticated  piers 
between  the  windows.  The  elevations  of  three 
stories  are  scarcely  characteristic,  and  we 
might  mistake  the  building  for  that  of  a  ware- 
house. The  exchange,  115ft.  by  58ft.  6in., 
top  and  north  lighted,  is  well  planned  as 
regards  the  entrances,  but  the  .shops  are  cer- 
tainly too  large  and  few  on  the  main  sides 
to  make  them  remunerative  ;  thus  there  are 
only  two  in  King-street  and  two  in  Little 
King-street;  the  latter  are  31ft.  by  loft.  6in., 
and  would  have  been  better  sub-divided  into 
four  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  have  more 
than  two  stories  in  Little  King-street.  One 
of  the  best  features  is  the  side  galleries  of 
exchange,  obtained  over  the  irregular  por- 
tion of  the  area  and  over  the  entrance,  but 
the  manner  the  arches  spring  from  the  cou- 
pled columns  is  unsatisfactoiy.  The  esti- 
mate is  £18,000,  and  stone  is  proposed  for 
the  fronts. 

"  Civis  "  is  a  design  marked  by  more  cha- 
racter than  many  others.  It,  perhaps, 
smacks  of  the  railway-station  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  is  a  little  ambitious  and  heavy  in 
detail,  but  the  exchange  is  pronounced  ex- 
tei-nallj- — a  point  that  has  been  lost  sight  of 
by  many  other  competitors.  The  design  in 
Classic  Italian  is  flanked  by  domical  roofed 
wings  at  the  angles,  between  which  the 
semicircular  end  of  exchange  roof  is  visible, 
though  the  front  offices,  of  which  there 
are  three  stories,  would  practically  hide  this 
feature  in  so  narrow  a  thoroughfare  as  King- 
street.  The  exchange  is  H9ft.  by  65ft.,  and 
has  an  annexe  and  lavatory  on  the  irregular 
■side  of  site,  the  chief  part  being  roofed,  ^\•ith 
semicircular  ribs  of  iron  and  glass,  resting 
on  one  side  uj:)on  piers  of  brick.  Side  win- 
dows are  also  obtained  between  the  comer 
tower-like  blocks  on  the  flank  side  above 
the  roof  of  shops,  which  are  kept  one-story. 
The  shops  are  of  sufficient  number  and  size 
for  letting,  and  the  staircases  are  better 
managed  than  in  many  other  instances  ;  the 
author  also  obtains  a  side  entrance  in  Lion- 
street,  a  very  necessary  position  for  one. 
We  do  not  observe  any  provision  to  prevent 
glare  from  the  roof.  The  drawings  and  per- 
spective in  ink  are  rather  rouglily  finished. 
The  estimate  is  £17,000.  "  Ceres,"  No.  3, 
is  another  expressive  design  in  Classic.  The 
octagon  tower  and  cupola  at  the  angle 
suggests  the  Fairingdon-street  ■  Markets, 
and  the  whole  is  fteely  treated.  Thero 
are    two     orders  —  one      an     arcade    in- 
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eluding  a  mezzanine  over  the  shops, 
and  an  upper  story  with  pediment 
in  centre.  The  plan  shows  a  corn 
exchange  llSft.  hy  66ft.,  with  two  rows  of 
ii-on  pillars,  the  central  area  having  arched 
ribs.  There  are  three  semicircular  alcoves 
or  apses,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  longest  side,  forming  entrance-lobbies. 
The  roof  is  semicircular,  and  the  light  is 
obtained  from  that  source  chiefly.  The  shops 
on  three  sides  are  too  few  and  large  to 
answer.  The  estimate  (£14,000)  is  much 
below  the  mark  for  the  style  adopted. 
"  Non  quo,  sed  quo  modo,"  sho'\\Ti  by  a 
clever  ink  elevation ,  is  one  of  the  few  designs 
which  distinguish  the  work  of  an  artist.  It 
is  French  Eenaissance,  and  has  a  chateau- 
like appearance,  with  steep  roof  at  corner,  not 
very  characteristic  of  the  jjurpose,  but  well 
grouped  and  good  in  detail.  The  exchange 
occupies  a  smaller  area  than  most  of  the 
plans  ;  it  has  a  circular  end,  and  is  92ft.  by 
59ft.,  with  a  passage  aisle  round  and  stalls. 
There  is  a  row  of  private  rooms  behind  the 
stalls  on  one  side,  the  use  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  shops  are  too  small.  The 
entrances  are  good,  and  the  exchange  is 
lighted  from  a  semicircular  roof  of  iron,  with 
some  clever  detail  in  the  spandrels  of  arcade. 
The  shops  are  on  the  two  principal  sides,  and 
a  farmers'  club-room,  news-room,  &c.,  are 
proposed  on  the  Lion-street  end.  The  shops 
are  arched  below,  and  the  upper  stories  in- 
clude two  orders ;  there  are  thus  three 
stories  in  King-street.  The  estimate  is 
£24,280. 

"  Ceres,"  No.  2,  is  also  Renaissance,  and 
is  illustrated  by  a  clever  ink  perspective, 
showing  an  elevation  with  square  angle 
tower,  severe  m  its  Classic  lines,  but 
too  monumental  for  an  exchange.  The 
lower  story  forms  a  rusticated  basement. 
The  cupolas  which  adjoin  the  tower  and 
flank  the  elevations  are  apparently  mean- 
ingless features,  and  there  is  certainly  too 
monumental  a  character  about  the  design 
for  its  intended  use.  The  exchange  is  cen- 
tral, 115ft.  by  55ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by 
13  shops— C  on  the  flank,  and  4  facing  King- 
street.  The  main  entrance  to  exchange  is 
at  the  comer  marked  by  the  tower  at  the 
angle  of  King  and  Little  King-streets, 
besides  three  others.  On  the  fii'st-floor  the 
offices  are  all  round,  and  there  is  a  reading 
gaUery  atthe  Lion-street  end.  The  exchange 
is  lighted  by  windows  on  three  sides  above 
the  shops  and  by  top  lights ;  there  is  a  gal- 
lery round  it,  and  the  design  rather  re- 
sembles an  assembly-room  than  a  corn  ex- 
change. The  flat  coved  roof  is  suggestive 
of  this.  The  chief  defect  of  the  design  is 
that  it  comj^etes  with  the  town-hall,  and  we 
think  a  tower  a  costly  and  unnecessary  ap- 
pendiige  to  a  building  of  this  class.  The 
estimate  is  £13,000  in  bricks,  and  £15,000 
in  stone.  There  are  a  few  other  designs  that 
call  for  notice.  "Economy,"  an  Italian 
design,  with  centre  carried  up  with  cupola, 
and  lantern,  is  spoilt  by  the  huge  terminals 
and  coarse  detail.  The  exchange,  125ft.  by 
56ft.  Bin.,  has  three  entrances,  and  has  shops 
on  the  principal  sides.  It  is  lighted  from 
centre  sliyKght  only.  Cost  is  £14,600. 
"Exchange"  No.  1  is  a  laboured  and 
pretentious  mass  of  building  in  Eenaissance, 
more  like  a  huge  hotel.  It  has  an  elaborate 
and  heavily  massed  elevation  with  central 
tower  and  cupola  that  would  vie  with,  and 
completely  overpower,  the  town  hall.  The 
exchange  interior,  with  gallery,  would  be 
weU  adapted  for  a  town  hall  or  concert- 
room  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  first  floor,  and 
covers  an  area  of  1 18ft.  by  S6ft.  It  is  lighted 
by  side  windows.  The  ground  floor  is  entirely 
utaised  by  shops  and  vaidts,  with  a  dark 
centre  passage;  ware-rooms  are  placed 
below.  The  rental  is  estimated  at  £750, 
and  the  cost  of  buildinjj  at  £25,000.  "  Ex- 
change," No.  2,  Eenaissance  in  style, 
is  weakly- dra^vn,  commonplace  in  ele- 
vation,    in     poor     perspective,      with     a 


side  tower.  The  exchange  occupies  the 
centre,  it  is  122ft.  by  57ft.  6in.,  and  is 
lighted  through  a  semicircular  roof  with 
sliylight  at  top,  also  above  the  shops.  The 
shops  are  all  round,  and  number  20,  but 
some  of  these  are  useless  for  letting.  "  Civis 
non  Peregrinus  "  has  an  exchange  123ft.  by 
68ft. ,  Ughtcd  from  a  glass  roof  and  skylights 
over  side  aisles.  There  is  a  mezzanine  floor 
above  shops,  but  the  composition  has  nothing 
expressive  about  the  elevation.  "  Economy," 
No.  2,  is  a  meagrely  drawn  mechanical  design, 
with  Tuscan  columns,  round  exchange,  and 
certainly  does  not  altogether  justify  its  motto, 
whUe  "  Adolescentes  "  is  a  singular-looking 
group  of  building,  smudged  with  dark 
purple  and  red,  and  is  too  bizarre  and  sen- 
sational for  serious  notice. 

From  our  brief  review  of  the  designs  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  express  any  decided 
opinion  of  the  merits,  but  we  think  that  in 
the  designs  under  the  mottoes  "  North 
Light,"  "  Civis,"  "  Ceres  "  No.  3,  "Lux," 
and  one  or  two  others  we  have  noticed  the 
Corporation  have  a  tolerably  wide  field  for 
selection.  We  think,  in  making  their  de- 
cision, the  committee  should  keep  in  view 
the  points  of  accommodation,  good  lighting 
without  glare,  the  position  and  size  of  the 
shops,  good  entrances  to  the  exchange  on 
each  side  besides  that  from  King-street,  and 
a  suitable  architectural  treatment  that  ^^^ll 
not  appear  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  town-hall.  Any  feature  like  a  tower  or 
cupola,  unless  very  moderately  expressed, 
would  be  objectionable  on  this  account.  On 
the  same  gi'ound  we  believe  one  story  of 
rooms  sufficient  over  the  shops  in  Little 
King-street.  The  cost  of  many  of  the 
designs  would  exceed  the  sum  the  committee 
contemplated  to  spend  upou^the  building  — 
we  believe  about  £17,000;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  capa- 
bility of  the  plan  as  regards  the  question  of 
letting,  and  the  revenue  that  ought  to  be 
derived  from  this  source,  -svithout  injury  to 
the  exchange.  Three  stories  of  rooms,  as 
some  have  proposed,  along  the  side  and  end 
streets  would  be  a  useless  expense,  and  we 
consider  the  best  return  would  be  derived 
from  shops  of  moderate  size,  placed  without 
obstructing  or  obscuring  the  principal  func- 
tion the  building  is  designed  to  fidfil. 


THE  TURNEES'  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Turners'  Company  have  shown  con- 
sider.able  enterprise  and  spirit  in  pro- 
moting the  art  which  they  were  chartered 
to  encourage  and  protect.  Their  yearly  ex- 
hibitions have  taken  the  lead  among  those 
of  other  guilds,  and  the  exhibition  of  hand- 
turning  now  on  view  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Mansion  House  shows  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  qualities  of  technical  skill  and 
design,  mainly  due,  we  think,  to  these  com- 
petitive contests.  The  present  exhibition  is 
not  large,  but  the  exhibits  are  various,  the 
objects  including  turning  in  wood,  stone, 
iron,  brass,  steel,  and  gim-mctal.  Taking 
the  wood  classes  first,  we  find  there  are  24  ex- 
hibits, which  embrace  almost  every  conceiv- 
able object  to  which  wood-turning  can  be 
applied.  In  the  award  of  the  prizes  by  the 
judges  (Mr.  C.  Hutton  Gregory,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  C.  Jacques,  and  Mr.  Eobson),  the  condi- 
tions considered  essential  were  beauty  of 
design,  symmetry  of  shape,  utilit}'  and  fit- 
ness, and  novelty  ;  exact  copying  and  h.and- 
tuming  without  special  appliances  were 
necessary.  The  first  prize  in  this  branch, 
consisting  of  the  freedom,  a  silver  modal, 
and  a  set  of  Holtzapftel's  "  Turning 
and  Mechanical  Manipulation,"  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Norris,  of 
Cowper-sti-eet,  City  -  road,  for  a  pair 
of  vases  in  ebony,  inlaid  with  tulip- 
wood,  and  enriched  with  medallions  and 
handles  of  the  latter  material.  The  vases 
are  entirely  lathe-produced,  and  as  speci- 
mens of  accurate  turning  and  good  work- 


manship are  admirable.  The  outline  of  the 
vases  is  elegant,  and  there  is  not  much  to 
find  fault  with,  except  that  the  bases  would 
have  been  better  in  the  ebony.  The  inlays 
consist  of  narrow  bands  of  tulip-wood  and 
ivory.  The  second  prize  (bronze  medal)  is 
awarded  to  Edward  Hellens,  of  Kingsland- 
road,  for  a  pair  of  ebony  vases  relieved  by 
ivory  in  rings.  The  ebony  is  beautifully 
polished,  and  may  almost  be  mistaken  for 
glazed  pottery.  The  body  of  the  vases  is 
rather  long  for  the  base.  The  smoking- 
stands  by  A.  Foster,  awarded  the  third  prize, 
are  clever  pieces  of  turning.  We  notice 
several  other  specimens  of  excellent  work 
exhibiting  manipulative  skill  at  the  lathe, 
but  of  the  design  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
so  well.  A  pair  of  turned  pine  vases,  and  a 
vase  of  light  or  reddish  wood  with  ebony 
base  relieved  by  white  flowers  in  ivor}',  and 
a  pair  of  inlaid  candlesticks,  are  specially 
worth  notice.  The  latter  are  designed 
with  some  taste,  and  the  colorirs  of  the 
inlaid  brown  and  reddish  woods  are 
harmonious.  We  also  notice  some  toUet 
glass  standards,  in  soft  white  wood,  cleanly 
tm-ned,  and  some  specimens  of  turning- 
applied  to  a  hexagon,  a  square,  and  triangle. 
A  sugar-basin  and  vase,  of  a  species  of  Tun- 
bridge  ware,  made  of  small  cubical  pieces  of 
dark-coloured  and  light  woods  glued 
together,  and  afterwards  finished  in  the 
lathe,  are  particularly  interesting  exhibits, 
displaying  much  taste,  ingenuity,  and  skill. 
Many  of  the  winners  of  prizes  in  wood  are 
provincial  turners ;  and  Thirsk,  Hastings, 
Cardiff,  and  Coventry  are  represented.  In 
the  stone  class  of  hand-turning,  Mr.  D. 
Penny,  a  builder's  workman.  Old-street, 
E.C.,  wins  the  first  prize  of  the  Company 
for  a  monumental  head  in  Portland  stone, 
the  design  of  which,  and  the  ornament,  aro 
entirely  produced  by  the  lathe.  It  is  a 
circular  disc  or  head,  cusped  round  the 
outside,  and  relieved  in  the  centre  by 
circular  sunk  panels  in  the  form  of  a  quartre- 
foil ;  every  circular  smking  or  raised  orna- 
ment is  moulded  on  the  edge;  the  lower 
portion  or  base  of  the  stone  forms  an 
elongated  panel,  the  edges  of  which  are  also 
moulded,  and  the  workmanship  is  remark- 
ably clean  and  sharp  in  the  moulded  edges. 
The  design  has  the  merit  of  novelty  at  least. 
Mr.  W.  Pearce,  of  Grosvernor-street,  takes 
the  second  prize  for  a  vase,  chalice,  &c.  The 
vase  is  of  Mexican  onyx,  and  is  of  simple 
swelling  outline,  relieved  by  a  few  plain 
sinkings  and  base  mouldings,  without  de- 
stroying the  plain  surface  of  the  material. 
The  chaHoe  is  simple  in  form,  and  the  desig-n 
plain  but  suitable.  Two  circular  boxes,  one 
of  Mexican  onyx,  beautifully  marked  in  the 
lid,  and  the  other  of  Devonshire  spar,  arc 
admirable  specimens  of  turning  in  this  ma- 
terial, and  the  artist  has  judiciously  avoided 
cutting  up  by  mouldings  or  members  the 
plain  and  highly-polished  sm-face,  so  that 
the  beauty  of  the  texture  and  variegation  of 
the  material  is  not  lost.  The  fluor  sp.ir 
tazza  and  di-inkiag  cups  and  saucers,  by  W. 
Caulman,  of  Torquay,  exhibit  some  exqui- 
sitely clean  and  fine  turning,  though  tlic 
artistic  motive  of  turning  in  spar  such 
utensils  can  only  be  considered  from  a  purely 
mechanical  jjoint  of  view.  Mr.  Boden,  of 
Derby,  also  wins  a  prize  for  some  good  work. 
The  onyx  shells  and  flowers  by  V.  Abertoldi, 
of  City-road,  awarded  a  .special  prize,  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  examples  of  manipu- 
lation exquisitely  finished.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Brindley,  J. 
Jones,  Mr.  Simons,  and  Professor  Tennant, 
F.G.S.  Passing  to  the  metal-turning,  the 
first  prize  is  won  by  F.  P.  Munro,  of  Dul- 
wich,  for  a  section  of  solid  dandy-roller 
for  paper  making.  The  roller  is  made 
of  gun  -  metal  electro  -  plated,  and,  as 
an  example  of  technical  skill  and  clover 
turning,  is  unsurpassed.  Mr.  W.  Heyos, 
of  Wimbledon,  gets  a  second  prize  for 
a  bcautifidly  finished  balance  and  escape- 
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ment  for  a  ship's  clironometer.  Mr.  Bayley, 
of  Walsall,  also  obtains  the  third  prize  for  a 
pair  of  polished  brass  candlesticks,  entirely 
hand-tm-ned,  and  of  meritorious  desig:n.  As 
specimens  of  lathe  work,  Jabez  James's 
fluted  shafts  in  bronze,  and  keys  in  case  must 
be  noted.  The  horological  exhibits  in  this 
class  are  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but  wo 
may  allude  to  some  very  tine  chronometer 
work,  turning-in  sapphires  for  jewel-hole,  a 
model  of  escapement,  another  of  a  pumj^ing 
engine  by  Jabez  James,  and  a  paddle  shaft. 
In  awarding  the  prizes  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  accuracy  of  turning 
and  fitting,  and  good  finish  were  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  success.  On  the  whole, 
the  exhibition  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  one  or  two  of  previous  years  we  have 
seen.  The  principles  of  artistic  turning,  as 
applied  to  the  various  materials,  appear  to 
have  been  kept  in  view,  and  we  see  fewer  of 
those  extraordinary  instances  of  misapplied 
talent  and  industry  that  we  have  before 
witnessed.  Still  there  is  room  for  vigilance 
and  study  in  this  respect,  there  are  here  and 
there,  evidences  of  a  desire  to  be  more 
dexterous  as  a  manipulator,  than  to  work 
truthfully  and  moderately  as  an  artist 
by  considering  the  material  and  the  pm-pose 
or  utility  of  the  object  produced.  We  would 
impress  upon  the  technical  artists  who  com- 
pete for  these  prizes  that  the  "  skill  in  over- 
coming difficidties  in  regard  to  the  material," 
one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
judges  may  be  carried  too  far,  aud  we 
merely  instance  some  spii-al  candlesticks  by 
H.  Bm-bage,  as  an  instance,  admirable  in  all 
other  respects  as  they  are.  Turning  as  a 
special  mode  of  treatment  should  bo  con- 
ti'olled  entii-cly  by  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial and  its  inherent  ornamental  beauty. 
It  would  be  totally  wi'ong  to  treat  a  soft 
wood  baluster  in  the  same  way  as  a  hard 
material ,  or  ;some  rich  and  variegated  stone 
like  onyx,  alabaster,  or  spar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  material 
ought  to  make  the  artist  feel  that  every 
groove  and  member  obliterates  the  natural 
interest  of  the  material,  and  that  simple 
outline  should  be  a  paramount  consideration. 
The  Turner's  Guild  includes  in  its  list  of 
freemen  the  names  of  several  great  workers, 
among  them  Su-  W.  Armstrong,  Sir  J. 
Brown,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  J.  Whitworth, 
Col.  Grant,  Professors  Morris  and  Prest- 
wick.  Sir  F.  Leighton,  &c.,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing yesterday  the  freedom  of  the  company 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
F.E.S.  The  success  of  this  and  former  ex- 
hibitions is  largely  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr. 
E.  Loveland,  barrister,  and  the  secretaiy  to 
the  company. 


THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  opened  on 
Monday  last  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall-mall 
East,  is  especially  worth  a  visit  for  the  variety 
of  recent  processes  or  modifications  of  photo- 
graphy. The  wet  and  dry  collodion,  the 
gelatine,  and  other  methods  are  represented, 
and  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  collec- 
tion is  particularly  interesting.  The  sensi- 
tive dry-plate  and  carbon-printing  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  present  exhibition. 
Instantaneous  photography,  together  ■\\-ith 
the  endeavour  to  insure  permanence,  have 
been  the  chief  aims  of  the  artist  in  this 
department ;  and  in  some  of  the  pictures 
the  old  silver-printing  has  been  superseded 
bj'  the  gelatine  or  carbon  process.  The  sub- 
jects represented,  too,  are  various ;  por- 
traiture, landscape,  and  architecture  are 
prominent,  and  the  exhibition  comprises 
works  of  many  loading  photographers,  be- 
sides members  of  the  Society.  The  value  of 
photography  as  an  art  must  ultimatelj'  de- 
I^end  upon  the  scientific  perfection  of  its 
processes,  and  the  adventitious  aid  rendered 
to  it  by  touching  up,  though  it  may  be  produc- , 


five  of  pleasing  pictorial  results,  is  not  one 
that  the  photographer  can  regai'd  with  satis 
faction.  A  retouched  photograph  as  a  mixed 
work  of  art  is  undesirable,  aud  we  believe  it 
is  the  Society's  aim  to  encourage  dependence 
on  the  actual  results  of  the  art. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Chatham,  send  some  excellent  works  ;  we 
particularly  refer  the  reader  to  Nos.  1,  1-1, 
15,  17,  &c.  Llcdr  Yalley,  North  Wales,  and 
the  views  of  Tiuteru  Abbey,  especially  the 
east  and  west  windows  (15  and  IG),  and  the 
view  of  interior  (IV),  are  very  iinc  examples. 
Some  of  these  are  untouched  enlargements, 
as  the  excellent  and  artistic  group  of  firs 
(No.  14).  The  photographs  of  Vernon  Heath 
sustain  that  artist's  i-eputation  as  a  photo- 
grapher of  foliage  and  landscape.  "  Burn- 
ham  Beeches,"  "  A  Peep  into  f'aiiy  Land," 
"Hearts  of  Oak,"  &c.  (No.  7),  are  brilliant 
pictures,  full  of  detail  and  breadth  of  effect. 
MeUowmcss  of  intensity  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult attainment,  but  these  exhibit  that 
quality.  Mr.  Wainwright's  "  Studies," 
No.  20,  taken  on  gelatine  plates  made  by 
himself,  are  praiseworthy  productions,  fuU 
of  detail.  No.  26,  "  Instantaneous  Effects  " 
on  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  gelatine  bro- 
mide dry  plates  are  good  specimens  of  the 
rapidity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  process. 
The  gelatine  plate  is  a  modification  of  the 
dr}'  process,  aud  is  lOcely  to  supersede  other 
modes  of  development  where  the  time  of 
exposure  has  to  be  curtailed,  and  where,  as 
for  landscapes,  the  cmubrous  means  for 
sensitising  and  developing,  as  in  the  wet 
collodion  process,  are  objectionable.  Messrs. 
James  Yalentiiie  and  Sons  contribute  some 
excellent  landscapes  and  groups  (28  and 
40),  aud  we  cannot  pass  by  some  beautiful 
printings  by  WUliam  Bedford.  The  "  Coast 
Scene,  Ilfracombe"  (41),  is  a  fine  rendering  of 
rock,  the  detail  being  perfect.  Other  views 
of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,  by  the 
same  artist,  will  be  admired  by  all  lovers 
of  photography.  Some  very  telling  and 
satisfactory  work  taken  on  gelatine  plates 
are  exhibited  by  J.  Gale;  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  "Views  on  the  Mole,"  "At 
Higher  Brixham"  (No.  53).  Mr.  Beasely 
shows  some  pleasing  views,  Kenilworth 
Castle,  &c.,  on  dry  plates  (56).  The  wet 
process  is  well  represented  in  No.  59, 
where  we  see  a  series  of  very  telling 
views,  chiefly  of  Scotch  scenery.  lona 
Cathedral,  the  Scott  Monument,  Edin- 
burgh, "On  the  Coast  of  lona,"  are 
well  printed  and  brilhant  samples.  The 
views  of  Tintern  Abbey  and  Eaglan  Castle 
(74  and  75),  exhibited  by  Captain  G.  H. 
Verney,  are  excellent ;  the  impressions  are 
full  and  clear.  The  carte  and  cabinet  por- 
traits of  children,  shown  by  W.  J.  Byrne, 
are  worth  notice  as  creditable  productions 
of  the  wet  process.  We  are  much  impressed 
by  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  detail  in  Nos. 
97  and  98,  "  imtouohed  enlargements  "  from 
a  negative  by  the  gelatino -bromide  process, 
exhibited  by  J.  D.  Eadcliffe.  One  repre- 
sents a  pine  forest.  The  "  Black  Park,  Iver," 
is  also  good.  A  very  large  and  fine  view  of 
the  Crypt,  Fountains  Abbey,  by  Woodbury 
and  Co.,  is  especially  worth  the  notice  of  the 
architect.  The  simple  grandeur  of  the  Early 
English  groined  vault  is  admirably  rendered 
in  this  photograph ;  the  plain  bevelled  ribs 
spring  from  the  bases  of  piUars,  their  clus- 
tered grouping  forming  the  sh  ifts  themselves. 
No.  10;i,  "Landscape"  enlargement,  by 
the  same  artists,  is  a  fine  example  of  foliage. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  enlargement  bj- 
the  Autotype  Company  of  Stoke  Pogis 
Church  (192),  hung  up  at  the  end  of  gallery. 
We  might  almost  mistake  it  at  a  little  dis- 
tance for  a  sepia  drawing ;  it  is  a  mellow, 
yet  brilliant  printing,  and  as  an  enlarge- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  productions  we  have 
seen.  Messrs.  Woodburj''s  large  view  of 
Pain's  Hill,  Cobham,  is  another  strik- 
ing enlargement  from  a  negative  bj- 
Captain      Verney.        The       stately     trees  | 


are  forcibly  reproduced,  and  the  view 
possesses  all  the  tone  and  depth  of  oil. 
Ju  the  same  class  of  production  the  portraits 
of  Gladstone  aud  Bright  (No.  128)  are  worth 
remark  for  the  softness  of  the  shadows.  An 
exterior  view  of  Fountains  Abbey  (136)  is 
particularly  striking  as  an  enlargement, 
possessing  all  the  brilliancy,  crispness,  and 
dcjjth  of  a  pictui-o  in  monochrome.  The 
near  parts  of  the  old  ruin — the  aisles,  the 
grey  tower,  and  the  trees  are  admirably 
printed.  As  an  example  of  the  platinum 
I)rocess,  the  "  Portrait  of  James  Glaisher, 
Esq.,  F.E.S.,"  president,  produced  on  What- 
man's drawing-paper,  by  T.  G.  Hemeiy,  is 
worthy  notice.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazard  exhibits 
some  "  Fancy  Dress  Pictures"  (154),  taken 
between  10  and  6  p.m.  by  the  agency  of 
Luxograph  light,  and,  as  an  illustration  of 
high  lights  by  artificial  means,  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  A  few  exquisitely  manipu- 
lated views  by  H.  W.  Eeeves  are  contributed 
(No.  189)  ;  they  comprise  Trinity  Church, 
Stanmore  Church,  Willesden  Chui'ch,  &c.  As 
instances  of  the  rapid  process  of  photography, 
in  recording  the  fleeting  objects  of  uatm-al 
scenery,  we  must  di-aw  attention  to  a 
series  of  views  bj'  Col.  H.  Stuart  Wortley 
(197  et  aeq.).  "  A  Breeze  from  the  South," 
"  Catching  Sand  Eels,"  "  A  Study  of  Cloud," 
are  remarkable  sun-pictures  ;  the  clouds  and 
waves  are  marvellous  reproductions,  in 
which  the  detail  is  rendered  with  perfect 
precision.  In  204  the  waves  and  the  reflec- 
tion and  the  fleeting  light  clouds  are  a  perfect 
transcript  of  nature.  Views  on  the  Thames  at 
lifiey  (217),  by  A.  S.  Howman,  is  a  creditable 
Avork;  so  is  245,  by  W.  Huggins,  ^-iews  from 
gelatme  plates,  developed  foiu  weeks  after 
exposure  by  Willis's  platinum  process.  Mr. 
H.  Garrett  Cocking's  Group  of  Members  of 
the  S.  London  Photographic  Society  (224), 
a  carbon  enlargement  from  a  gelatine  nega- 
tive, is  a  very  mellow  and  satisfactory  work. 
Among  the  interesting  instances  of  photo- 
graphy appUed  to  moimtain  scenery  is 
A.  Pettitt's  "  Views  of  and  from  the  tojjs  of 
England's  Highest  Mountains."  The  crest- 
ing of  the  summit  of  Holvellyn  is  an  admi- 
rable picture.  Architectural  subjects  have 
been  handled  well  by  T.  Stokoe,  in  his 
"  Suffolk  Church  Interiors''  (265),  in  which 
Swan's  sensitised  di-y  plates  have  been  used 
successfully;  "  Eipon  Cathedral  "  (27o),  by 
Woodbury  and  Co.;  "  Tintem  Abbey,"  by 
Lieut.  Darwin,  E.E. ;  "Wells  Cathedral," 
by  J.  AVebber  (372),  must  be  noticed  as 
masterpieces  of  the  art.  The  west  front  of 
the  latter  cathedral  (370)  is  a  very  fine  view, 
brilliant  in  the  high  lights  of  the  niched 
figures  and  details.  Those  interested  in 
portraits  will  do  well  to  note  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  shades  of  white  drapery  pro- 
duced by  the  gelatine  process,  as  in  the 
"  Carbon  Portraits  "  (288),  by  Messrs.  Hills 
and  Saunders  ;  and  particular  attention  may 
be  dra\vn  to  the  cabinet  pictiu-es  by  H. 
Eocher  (308),  and  to  his  "  Panel  Portraits  " 
(292),  executed  at  Chicago,  for  brLUiancy 
and  artistic  finish.  As  a  recentlj'-intro- 
duced  process,  the  "  Enamel  Photographs," 
exhibited  by  ihe  Autotype  Company  is 
worth  attention,  and  appears  to  possess 
promise.  They  are  by  the  tissue  process, 
burnt  in  upon  porcelain,  and  are  of  a 
pleasing  light  brown  tone.  As  instances 
of  pure  X'hotography  without  retouch  they 
are  excellent.  The  platinum  process,  in 
which  sUvcr  and  gold  are  superseded,  is 
illustrated  also  by  some  admirable  pictures 
and  portraits.  The  views  exhibited  by  M'. 
Willis  (341 — 352),  printed  in  platinotyije, 
are  noteworthy  ;  we  may  mention  "  Rustic 
Bridge  and  Foliage,"  "  Arch  of  Chapter- 
house, Furness  Abbey,"  "Bridge  On  the 
Dargle,"  and  some  portraits.  On  the  screens 
we  notice  a  few  excellently-fiiiished  jUioto- 
graphs.  H.  G.  Cocking  exhibits  an  Interior 
on  gelatine  plate  ;  Mr.  Stokoe  a  Eeredos  in 
Long  Melford  Church  (358).  A  few  por- 
traits taken  by  the  electric  light  by  H.  Van- 
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cTer-Weydc  and  some  dry-plate  pictures  are 
also  to  be  seen.  The  views  in  India  by 
A.  T.  W.  Penn  are  an  interesting  and  very 
pleasing  collection,  many  of  architectural 
interest.  On  the  table  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
photo  transparencies,  and  a  portfolio  of 
views  taken  by  the  platinotype  process,  ex- 
ceedingly artistic  both  in  subject  and  execu- 
tion, by  J.  Hollyer.  The  old  cottages  and 
farmhouse  in  Kent  are  picturesque  and  sug- 
gestive bits  of  old  work.  Wo  must  not  pass 
over  the  autotype  enlargements  and  fac- 
similes by  the  Autotype  Company,  or  the 
four  studies  painted  by  E.  Elmore,  E.A., 
in  monochrome,  and  reproduced  by  this  pro- 
cess (340).  The  Exhibition  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  and  wo  can  recommend  all  admirers 
of  photography  and  those  who  regard  it  as 
an  important  aid  to  art  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity. 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

THE  French  papers*  all  sjieak  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms  of  M.  VioUet-le-Duc, 
and  of  the  great  loss  sustained  in  his  death. 
From  them  we  glean  additional  mformation 
of  his  education  and  works.  His  father  was 
"  Conservatcur  des  Batiments  Royaux " 
(Keeper  of  the  Eoyal  Palaces),  and  lived  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  son, 
therefore,  passed  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  he 
(M.VioUet-lc-Duc)  was  always  fond  of  draw- 
ing, and  used  to  amuse  theKing(CharlesX.) 
by  drawing  portraits  of  the  various  ofifioials 
about  the  Court.  He  began  his  travels  very 
early  in  life,  and  made  pedestrian  tours 
through  various  portions  of  France,  mea- 
surmg  and  drawing  all  the  Mediaeval  re- 
mains he  came  jicross,  and  which  up  t>  that 
time  were  despised  or  ignored  by  architec- 
tural students.  When  in  want  of  money  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  either  by  the  sale  of 
water-colour  drawings  or  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  for  the  decorator  Ciceri, 
gained  sufficient  resources  to  enable  him  to 
start  again.  In  1836  M.  le  Due  left  France 
for  Italy  in  company  with  Monsieur  Grau- 
cherel,  the  woU-known  engraver  and  etcher; 
he  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Vienna, 
studying  more  particularly  the  Romanesque 
buildings  in  these  towns,  which  were  not 
much  known  then,  and  he  made  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  mai\y  interesting  discoveries, 
ascribing  to  many  buildings  a  very  different 
date  from  that  generally  received.  At  Rome 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur 
Ingres,  the  painter,  who  was  then  the 
director  of  the  Villa  Modicis  ;  he  assisted 
him  with  his  advice,  and  obtained  for  him 
special  facilities  for  copying  the  wall 
decorations  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Roman  Baths.  When  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1S3S,  he  was  well  prepared  for 
every  kind  of  work  connected  with  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  exhibition 
of  his  drawings  called  forth  praise  from  the 
architects  and  connoisseurs  in  Paris,  and 
commenced  his  reputation.  As  noticed  in 
our  first  article,  a  new  field  of  study  had 
just  then  been  opened  in  France,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  be  noted  that  Art  in  France 
was  not  confined  to  the  works  of  the  Renais- 
sance period.  Certain  archajologists,  such  as 
Merimee  and  Vitet,  had  written  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Gothic  remains,  and  had  created  an 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  picturesque 
works  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Through  these 
two  writers,  who  .had  known  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  from  his  youth,  he  obtained  his  first 
important  work,  the  restoration  of  Vezelay. 
It  would  seem  that  his  appointment  as 
architect  of  Notre  Dame  was  obtained 
through  competition,  whether  for  the  design 
of  the  sacristy,  the  fleche,  or  the  design  for  the 
spires  for  the  western  towers  (the  latter 
never  carried  out)  wo   know   not.     It  ob- 
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tained,  however,  for  him  the  first  position 
among  the  Gothic  revivalists.  He  was  then 
thirty-one  years  old.  The  restoration  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  several 
cathedrals  cited  in  our  first  article,  together 
with  many  others  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ob'ain  a  complete  list,  followed 
at  various  intervals.  The  way  in  which 
these  works  were  carried  out  is  worthy  of 
note.  In  all  State  works  in  France  (and 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedi'als  and  public 
buildings  is  always  undertalcen  there  by 
the  State)  the  staff  of  the  office  is  also 
nominated  and  paid  by  the  State,  and 
wo  believe  in  these  cases  the  architect 
receives  only  3  per  cent.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  having  a  large  office  in  Paris, 
each  of  the  works  has  its  special  staff, 
and  all  the  drawings  are  made  on  the  build- 
ing. M.  Viollet-le-Due  used  to  visit  the 
works  at  certain  periods,  once  a  month  or 
so,  accordmg  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
or  the  rapidity  \vith  which  it  was  being 
carried  out,  and  make  his  drawings  on  the 
spot,  explaining  them  personally  to  the 
several  artificers  who  were  to  carry  them 
out.  He  was  so  well  versed  in  all  the 
manipulative  processes  that  he  was  never  at 
a  loss  to  show  the  workmen  how  to  carry 
out  his  design,  and  much  of  the  scidptured 
decoration  in  the  biuldings  he  has  restored 
has  the  trace  of  his  own  handiwork  on  it. 
His  facilit3-in  drawing  was  most  remarkable, 
and  there  must  be  thousands  of  designs  for 
capitals  and  decorative  mouldings  drawn  by 
him  on  tinted  paper,  the  shadows  iudieated 
by  a  slight  wash  of  Indian  ink  and  tlie  lights 
suggested  in  Chinese  white.  His  numerous 
publications  and  the  large  number  of  draw- 
ings with  which  they  are  illustrated,  all 
done  by  himself,  must  in  great  part  have 
been  prepared  dining  his  leisure  moments  in 
the  evenings  of  the  days  he  spent  in  his 
visits  to  works  in  progress.  We  are  informed 
that  the  work  of  "  How  to  Build  a  House  " 
was  written  when  surveying  the  Maritime 
Alps  to  make  a  plan  of  them  for  the  French 
Government.  Having  been  called  upon  to 
restore  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  he  was  so 
much  charmed  with  the  place  that  he  built 
hims«lf  a  villa,  and  passed  the  summer 
vacations,  which  of  late  he  gave  him- 
self, there.  His  vacations,  however,  were 
not  idle  ones,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  occupied  measui-ing  Mont 
Blanc,  on  which,  we  believe,  he  had  already 
published  a  small  pamphlet.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  climber,  and  showed  a  courage 
in  his  ascent  which  astonished  those  who  knew 
him  but  in  his  professional  capacity.  It  is 
recorded  on  one  occasion,  that  on  leaping 
across  a  precipice  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
down,  retained  only  by  the  cord  which 
boinid  him  to  his  guide  ;  the  latter  had  been 
able  to  stand  the  first  shock,  but  could  not 
pull  hun  up.  Viollet-le-Duc,  having  satis- 
fied himself  of  this,  took  out  his  knife 
and  cut  the  cord ;  his  fall  seemed  certain 
death  ;  but,  by  the  most  fortunate  chance, 
he  fell  across  a  jutting  piece  of  ice,  and  from 
this  position  he  was  hauled  up  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  guides.  The  interval  had  been  em- 
ployed in  makmg  various  drawings  of  new 
phenomena  he  had  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  glaciers. 

It  would  appear  that  he  was  himself 
acquainted  with  the  tendency  to  apoplexy 
from  which  he  died,  though  he  studiously 
kept  it  from  all  his  friends. 

Hii  death  was  so  sudden  and  unlooked  for 
that  many  of  his  intimate  friends  were 
unable  to  foUow  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
It  was  uncertain  also  at  first  whether  he 
would  be  buried  in  Paris  or  at  Lausanne.  A 
special  train  left  Paris  for  Lausanne  with 
about  a  hundred  people— architects,  dele- 
gates from  the  Paris  To^vn  Council  (of  which 
he  was  a  member),  his  pupils,  friends,  and 
others  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
his  profession.     His  son  and  grandson  were 


the  chief  mourners,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Coun- 
cil, of  the  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Lau- 
sanne and  of  the  Municipality,  eight  members 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  three 
superior  officers  of  the  French  army,  in 
recognition  of  his  works  on  military  archi- 
tecture and  his  grade  as  Colonel  of  Engineers 
dm-ing  the  war.  Messieurs  de  Baudot, 
Boeswillwald,  F.  Narjoux,  Berard,  Darcy, 
Gauthier,  Lafollyc,  Laisne,  Sauvageot, 
Trelat  (director  of  the  Central  School  of 
Architecture  at  Paris),  all  architects,  and 
vaiious  sculptors,  ijainters,  literary  men,  and 
contractors,  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lausanne,  ^'iho  had 
the  greatest  affection  for  the  artist  who  had 
come  to  live  in  their  midst.  No  speeches 
were  made  over  the  grave,  by  the  special 
desire  of  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  in  his  will. 
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IRON  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

IN  a  paper  on  "  Iron  and  Steel  as  a  Con- 
structive Material,"  read  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton  at  Liverpool,  a  report  of  which  we 
gave  last  week,  the  author,  referrmg  to  the 
want  of  beauty  that  characterised  our  works 
in  iron,  asked,  as  we  have  done  before,  "Why 
architects  did  not  face  the  difficulty,  and, 
instead  of  lettmg  iron  master  them,  convert 
it  into  their  handmaid  and  servant !'  "  Mr. 
Picton  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  practice 
of  Medifevalists  in  taking  the  materials 
which  were  before  them  and  in  adapting 
them  to  their  wants  in  so  admirable  a 
manner.  Why  modern  architects  shouLl  not 
do  the  same  might  afford  the  theme  of 
another  paper.  There  are  many  who  would 
be  nn^villing  to  admit  that  the  MediiBvalist 
would  have  used  iron  had  it  been  leady  to 
his  hand,  and,  to  judge  from  analogy,  there 
is  at  least  an  improbability  of  his  having 
done  so.  There  might  have  been  the  same 
objections  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
iron,  its  flimsy  appearance,  and  to  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  that  at  present 
weigh  with  the  profession.  In  the 
discussion  of  this  question  it  wordd  be  some 
gain  to  know  precisely,  or  to  have  stated,  all 
the  objections  that  the  art-architect  enter- 
tains towards  iron  as  a  building  nraterial,  and 
then  to  see  how  far  these  could  be  met .  Till 
we  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
that  operate  in  the  mind  of  the  artistic 
against  its  employment,  all  attempts  to  force 
the  material  upon  notice  will  be  abortive. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  concede  that  senti- 
ment has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  natural 
repugnance  to  the  employment  of  iron.  The 
question  is  whether,  if  bridge-building 
became  again  within  the  architect's  province, 
the  pi'ofession  would  employ  iron  in  prefer- 
ence to  stone  ?  No  one  can  dispute  the 
value  of  iron  for  biidging  spaces  and  saving 
labour ;  but  woidd  the  architect  in  deference 
to  sentiment,  to  the  desire  to  do  something 
picturesque,  quaint,  or  antique,  look  at  it 
when  he  can  get  stone  or  brick  and 
timber  ?  It  appears  to  us  the  whole 
thing  is  a  matter  of  education,  just 
as  it  was  thought  heterodox  a  few 
years  ago  to  employ  any  other  style  than 
Gothic,  or  to  even  hint  at  such  a  thing 
as  to  buUd  houses  with  half- Classic  features, 
although  we  are  doing  so  now  by  the  hundred 
under  "the  name  of  Queen  Anne.  If  the 
great  and  almost  antipodal  change  from 
Gothic  to  Classic  can  be  explained  by  .an 
acquired  and  educated  taste,  it  is  not  such  a 
stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  architecfs  love  for  stone  and  timber 
may  be  shaken  by  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  iron  and  iron  con- 
struction. Mr.  Picton  may  well  say  how 
hideous  to  behold  are  the  iron  sheds,  iron 
churches  and  houses  we  see  erected ;  but  was 
not  a  plain  brick  house  of  the  time  of 
George  II.  or  III.  quite  as  hideous  in  om- 
eyes  a  few  years  back  ?  We  are  far  from 
making  an  invidious  comparison:  the  iron 
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churclies  and  houses  are  hideous,  and  will 
always  i-emain  so,  inasmuch  as  the  material 
has  been  misused  and  totally  misapplied.  The 
idea  of  casing  a  building  externally  with  plates 
of  iron  is  in  itself  a  barbarous  perversion  ;  it 
openly  contradicts  all  our  sense  of  the  fitness 
and  propriety  of  material,  and  if  by  the 
use  of  u'on  is  understood  buildings  cased 
with  that  material,  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  civilised  community  would 
tolerate  or  sanction  its  employment.  Of 
course  as  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,"  we  may  reasonably  expect 
artists  of  the  old  i-ajime  to  say,  "  Show  us  a 
satisfactory  iron  building  ;  convince  us  that 
iron  can  bo  used  economically  and  artistic- 
ally and  \vc  shall  then,  but  not  before,  dis- 
card the  old  materials  that  centiu'ies  have 
tried  .and  sanctioned."  Before  architects, 
however  speculative  or  inventive  they  may 
lie,  will  recommend  their  clients  to  adopt  a 
new  or  untried  material— it  is  only  fair  tj 
assume  they  will  demand  some  evidence  or 
experience  of  it.  Now,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  oui-  first  efforts  must  be  tentative  and 
partial.  To  refer  to  an  iron  chm-ch  is  to 
disgust  any  man  of  judgment  or  taste  with 
iron  ;  to  endeavour  to  line  the  walls  of  houses 
with  iron  would  be  no  less  absurd.  If  ii-on  is 
tobeartisticallyemployed  it  must  bediscrimi- 
natelj'  introduced,  and  we  already  ought  to 
inow  what  fKnctions  iron  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. Instead  of  employing  it— to  use  a 
physiological  metaphor— as  a  skin  to  clothe 
oiu'  buildiug,  we  should  employ  it  to  ob- 
tain the  osseous  rigidity  and  muscular 
strength  of  our  structm-e.  We  can  use  it 
wherever  we  now  use  timber,  in  anj-  part 
where  lightness  and  rigidity  have  to  be  com- 
bined. Unfortunately  its  great  drawback 
is  that  of  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  touch. 
If  we  adopt  it  for  our  windows,  its  very  cold- 
ness is  repugnant  to  our  feehng  of  comfort, 
and  beyond  that,  we  cannot  mould  it  or  carve 
it  into  pleasinK  forms,  but  must  be  content 
to  have  it  cast  or  rolled  or  forged.  It  is  a 
powerful  conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  it 
may  be  dangerous  as  a  conductor  of  electri- 
city. These  are,  without  doubt,  the  serious 
objections  to  iron  as  an  ordinary  building 
material.  Its  nature  is  hard  and  imyielding, 
its  very  touch  reprdsive.  Cast  iron,  after  all, 
has  a  very  limited  use  in  our  buildings. 
Even  for  such  an  indestructible  purpose,  we 
dislike  it  for  our  chimney-pieces.  Can  any- 
thing bo  more  inartistic  and  uncomfortable 
than  the  cast-iron  jambs  and  mantels  we 
find  in  tenements  '•'  There  is  apparently 
only  one  use  of  metal  that  the  architect  at 
present  can  regard  ■with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure, — we  mean  wrought  iron  hand- 
worked. He  finds  in  the  old  Mediajval 
hinge,  the  encased  lock  and  the  hand- 
wrought  gate-railing  or  giille,  a  sorrrce 
of  extreme  gratification,  and  for  these 
purposes  the  value  of  iron  is  beyond 
a  question,  We  wonder  if  it  had  ever 
been  used  for  window  tracery  in  lieu  of 
stone  we  sliould  have  admired  it  also.  We 
are  almost  afraid  to  say  "Yes,"  or  "No." 
AVith  our  jirosent  predilections  and  taste  we 
should  unhesitatingly  revolt  at  the  sugges- 
tion. To  try  and  evolve  from  the  depths  of 
oitr  mind  anj'  principles  which  would  satisfy 
us  in  according  to  iron  the  position  that 
timber  holds  now  in  the  artist's  esteem, 
woidd  be  difficult,  if  not  hoi)eless.  All  we 
can  do  now  is  to  observe  and  watch  closely  the 
various  applications  of  iron  in  manufacture. 
For  bridge-building,  roofs  of  great  span 
and  stiffness,  and  for  numerous  purposes  of 
structural  framing,  we  aU  admit  the  value 
of  ii'on.  It  forms  an  admirable  skeleton, 
bracing  and  connecting  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing, but  the  only  mode  of  making  it  pre- 
sentable to  our  taste  is  to  clothe  or  encase 
it,  AVhether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit it  with  artistic  pleasure  is  a  point  wo 
must  leave  to  the  t.aste  of  another  age.  A 
metaUic  architecture  has  been  mooted  more 
than  once  duiing  the  last  fifty  years ;  a  new 


style  was  actually  proposed  some  time  ago, 
but  amongst  architects  of  the  present  gene- 
ration these  ideas  are  deemed  as  visionary 
as  the  discovery  of  periaetual  motion  or  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

IN  the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  held  this  year  at  Manchester,  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  on  Thursday 
week  on 

THE   GEOWTH   OF   SUBUKBA3S   DISTEICIS. 

Dr.  HavUand,  of  Northampton,  introduced 
the  first  subject  on  the  paper : — "  What  are  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  gi-owth  outside  the  boim- 
daries  of  mimicipaUties  of  subui'ban  districts 
without  due  regulation  and  control  ? ' '  He  was 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  authorities.  At  present 
the  law  with  reg-ard  to  rural  authorities  was  too 
permissive.  He  believed  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  compid.sory .  Houses  could  no  wbebmlt  in  the 
rural  districts  without  any  regard  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
builders  from  putting  up  houses  on  the  most  un- 
healthy sites  without  reference  either  to  sewage 
disposal  or  water  supply.  He  suggested  that 
the  Coimcil  of  the  Association  should  impress 
upon  Government  the  necessity  of  giving-  the 
same  powers  to  rm'al  authorities  as  were  now 
enjoyed  by  urban  authorities. 

Dr.  Hardwiek,  the  coroner  for  Middlesex, 
thought  it  a  popular  error  on  the  part  of  working 
men  that  living  in  the  country  was  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  living  in  large  towns.  In  many 
country  places  the  sanitary  conditions  imder 
which  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  live  ex- 
posed them  to  evils  far  worse  than  were  to  be 
met  with  in  large  towns  where  proper  sanitary 
arrangements  were  in  operation. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  a  man  should  live  in  the  country 
in  order  to  be  healthy.  It  was  notorious  that 
sanit.ary  authorities  had  no  control  over  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  rural  districts. 
Persons  might  bvdld  as  they  Uked,  on  whatever 
plan  they  liked,  without  any  regard  to  drainage 
or  other  necessary  appliances  for  dealing  with 
the  waste  of  animal  Ufe.  In  nearly  all  the  rural 
districts  the  death  rate  as  a  rule  was  not  high, 
but  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  the  rate  of  mortahty 
was  very  fluctuating.  He  entii'ely  concurred  iu 
Dr.  Haviland's  suggestion  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  powers  of  the  urban  and  the 
suburban  authorities  assimilated. 

Mr.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  Withington 
Local  Board,  said  he  was  in  a  position  to  corro- 
borate a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  said,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  occupied  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  a 
very  large  suburb  of  Manchester,  wliich  within 
the  last  few  years  had  been  converted  into  an 
urban  district.  The  application  of  m-ban  powers 
to  the  district  had  been  of  very  great  advantage. 
Whether  the  constitution  of  urban  districts  all 
over  the  country  would  be  desirable  or  not  was  a 
question  upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  the  constitution  of  many 
local  authorities  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  was,  in  his  opinion,  decidedly 
mischievotis. 

Professor  Gairdner,  late  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Glasgow,  said  he  had  some  doubt 
whether  the  mere  extension  of  lU'ban  powers 
would  meet  the  difficidl  y ,  Glasgow  had  an  evil 
reputation  from  a  sanitary  pouit  of  view,  yet  he 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  some  of  the 
greatest  risks  that  Glasgow  incurred  was  from 
epidemic  diseases  in  its  own  subvu-bs  which  it 
could  not  meet,  particularly  with  regard  to 
sraaU-pox.  What  was  wanted  was  a  scheme  of 
inclusion  that  would  compel  all  powers  that 
ought  naturally  to  co-operate  in  the  meeting  of 
epidemic  diseases  to  do  so. 

Captain  Gtilton  said  it  was  not  at  all  clear 
that  in  order  to  secure  health  it  was  necessary  to 
move  out  of  the  town.  He  was  very  mucli 
struck  with  some  statistics  bearing  upou  this 
subject  wliieh  he  had  recently  looked  into.  In 
St.  Ann's,  Solio,  London,  where  the  population 
was  .3.31  to  the  acre,  the  death  rate  was  2t  per 
1,000.  In  Eltham,  with  a  popidatiou  of  one  per 
acre,  the  death  rate  was  IS  per  1,000;  but  in 
certain  model  lodging-hottses  in  London  where 
the  poptdation  was  1,140  to  the  acre,  the  death- 
rate  was  only  from  10  to  IS  per  thousand.     If  iu 


building  our  towns  we  were  so  to  arrange  the 
hotiics  that  there  should  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  that  there  shoidd  be  no  refuse  matter 
left  iu  their  vicinity,  we  should  he  able  to  have  a 
high  standard  of  health  amongst  town  popida- 
tions,  i^crhaps  better  than  was  very  often  got  iu 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  not 
far  better  to  live  in  the  country  it  people  could 
obtain  all  the  attributes  of  health  which  the 
coimtry  aft'orded.  The  whole  of  the  difTiotdty 
lay  in  the  want  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  said  he 
believed  we  ought  to  have  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  England  a  common  set  of  laws  on  the 
subject  of  biulding.  He  had  proposed  that 
before  the  Sanitaiy  Commission,  but  he  was 
unable  to  have  it  adopted  by  that  most  intelligent 
body  of  men,  because  they  felt  there  would  be 
such  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
it  must  be  rejected;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  that 
section  of  the  Act  which  referred  to  budding 
would  be  common  to  the  whole  to  the  cotmtrj-. 
Although  the  law  might  be  the  same,  the  by- 
laws need  not  be  the  same.  The  question  of 
extended  area  was  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  great  difficulty  that  had  tobe  dealt  with  was 
the  narrowness  of  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  authorities,  and  the  Umited  salaries  which 
those  authorities  were  able  to  give  to  their  officers. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Haviland,  seconded  by 
Profes.sor  Gairdner,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: — "That  this  section  recommends 
the  Cotmcil  to  memoriahse  the  Govermnent  that 
in  order  to  lessen  the  evils  residting  to  health 
from  the  growth  of  suburban  districts  outside 
the  boundaries  of  municipahties,  powers  be  ob- 
tained to  bring  both  miuncipal  areas  andsubiu*- 
ban  districts  within  the  control  of  one  sanitary 
authority." 

UfFLTTENCE   OF  SEWAGE  FAEHS  ON  PUBLIC  TTTAT.TTT 

A  j)aper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr 
Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  niunber  of  sewage  farms 
had  been  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  health  of  those  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  farms,  or  working  or  living  on 
them,  showed  beyond  doubt  that  sewage  farms 
were  not  prejudicial  to  health.  It  was  further 
.shown  that  when  particrdar  epidemics,  as  of 
tj-phoid  fever,  had  been  prevalent  in  the  town  of 
Croydon  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  sewage  farms 
did  not  suffer  from  the  disease,  but  that  the 
exposm-e  of  sewage  as  in  irrigation  appeared  to 
destroy  the  noxious  properties  of  the  infected 
sewage.  In  conclusion,  the  author  pointed  out 
that  if  the  healthiness  of  sewage  farms  could 
only  be  fully  realised  towns  woidd  not  be  mulcted 
in  the  heaw  expenses  which  they  now  have  to 
pay  by  reason  of  the  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  works,  and  also  for  the  alleged 
damage  to  adjacent  land  which  had  often  to  be 
paid  when  land  was  acquired  under  compidsory 
powers  for  sewerage  purposes. 

AIE  POLLUTION. 

A  paper  on  "  Air  Pollution,"  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Estcourt,  city  analyst  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  was  read  by  Dr.  Havi- 
land in  the  absence  of  the  author.  He  said  the 
visitor  woidd  see  the  effects  of  smoke  pollution 
at  a  glance  by  comparing  old  and  new  biuldings, 
and  looking  particidarly  at  the  metal  work. 
RiiUings  rapidly  corroded  if  not  kept  well  painted. 
The  parks  testified  to  a  vain  struggle  by  nature, 
and  the  people  betrayed  the  effects  of  the  black 
pall  which  liung  over  them.  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  manufacture  indicted  that  150,000  tons 
of  ritriol  were  annually  showered  over  Manches- 
ter. If  the  blacks  were  diminished  in  quantity 
by  careful  stoking,  the  more  perfect  combustion 
would  only  increase  the  offensive  and  dangerous 
gases.  Only  one  appUcable  machine  had  been 
thoroughly  tried,  riz.  Mr.  Johnson's,  which  had 
saved  himdreds  of  tons  of  lead  fumes.  With 
this  machine  he  had  made  a  series  of  experiments 
which  showed  that  both  blacks  and  gases  could 
be  absorbed  and  the  smoke  rendered  so  hamdcss 
that  it  might  be  emitted  in  any  quantity  without 
causing  .a  nuisance.  The  m.achine  was  in  opera- 
tion at  the  cngineciing  works  of  Messrs.  Good- 
fellow,  at  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

THE   DECOEATION    OF   PUBIJC   BUILDINaa. 

The  special  question  for  consideration  in  the 
Art  Department  was,  ' '  'Wliat  subjects  are  most 
suitable   for   the  pictorial  decoration  of  public 
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buildings  in  this  country,  and  with  whom  should 
the  selection   rest?"     A    paper  had  been  pre- 
pared by    Mr.   G-.  F.   Watts,   R.A.,   in   whose 
absence   it   was   read   by   Mr.    H.    C.    Boyes, 
honorary  secretary.      Mr.    AVatts  remarked   at 
the  outset  that  the  interest  taken  in  art  by  cities 
like  Manchester  was  among  the   most  eucour- 
a<^no-  signs  of  the  times.     It  was  not  much  that 
art  shotild  be  the  fasliion  with  those  who  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  get  rid  of  time,  but  a  strong 
desire  for  its  presence  in  cities  devoted  to  manu- 
facture proved  in  them  a  real  sense  of  its  value. 
To   provide  interest  and  pleasure   for  a  weary 
and  disquieted  popidation  was  one  of  the  wisest 
uses  to  which   our   energies   coxdd  be   applied, 
and  had   become   a  duty   to  all  who  had  any 
patriotic  feeling.     Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  day  it  was  no  wonder  if  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  ought  to  be  its  real  backbone — 
the  working    classes — became  often  a  prey   to 
habits  of  intemperance,  with  a  consequent  dis- 
regard of  decency  in  language  and  mode  of  life. 
To  propose   art  as  a  panacea  for  all  such  evils 
would   be   absmxl,    but  art  and  music  were  at 
least   healthfid   influences   and   necessary   por- 
tions of  that  general  education  in  which  alone 
there  was  hope.      They  were  necessary,  in  the 
first   place,     as    affording    relaxation,    and    as 
active  agents  in  keeping  alive  that  elasticity  of 
mind  without  which  porerty  was  miserable  in- 
deed.    Public  buildings  might,  it  was  urged,  be 
turned  into  great  picture  books,  leading  to  con- 
siderable cidtivation,  in  addition  to  affording  a 
permanent  source  of  pleasure.     He  pointed   to 
the    advantage     derived     from     painting    and 
sculpture   being   allied  with    architecture,    and 
after  remarking  upon   the   beneficial  influence 
which  would  accrue  from  the  artistic  decoration 
of   churches,  Mv.  Watts   offered  some  sugges- 
tions  as   to   the  subjects,    instancing   the  "Te 
Deirm ' '  as  peculiarly  suitable  for  artistic   treat- 
ment.     Moreover,    the  best  national  school   of 
decorative  ai-t  could  only  be  created  by  means  of 
the  decoration  of  national  buildings.     Without 
the  habitual  presence  of  art  in  the  decoration  of 
public   buildings  it  could  only  be  a  luxury  \in- 
known   in  evcry-day  life  and  valueless  to   the 
history  of  the  nation.     It  might  be  said  that  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  art  from   its  natural 
and  most  important  place — the  walls  of  our  pub- 
lic buildings — many  fine  historical  subjects  had 
never  been  deUueated   at  all,  and  some  of   the 
greatest  qualities  of  our  national  character,  such 
as  solidity,  manliness,   sense  of  duty  and  right, 
courage   in   danger,    perseverance   imder    diffi- 
culties  had  been  chronicled  in   literature,    but 
were  left  untold  to  us  in  the   language  of  art. 
He  would  name  such  subjects,  for  instance,  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  wi'eck  of  the  Hh-- 
Icu/icail,  and  many  others  equally  worthy  of  the 
record  of  the  pencil  as  of  the  pen.     A  small  por- 
tion of  the  money  .sjient  upon  the  doubtful  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  English  horses,  and 
of  the  energy  expended  in  party  violence,  were 
it      bestowed     on     earne.st    endeavours   to   en- 
courage what  was  good,  would  go  further  than 
any  political  effort  to  insiu'e  a  lasting  national 
bene  fit.      As    one    means   of     improving    the 
national  character  he  suggested  the  building  of 
music-rooms,     large,    yet  perfectly    simple    in 
structure,  to  be  decorated  with  simple  designs, 
wholly  carried  out  and  completed,  fitted,    and 
ornamented  by  students  and  workmen.     In  con- 
clusion he  remarked  that  we  knew  how  much 
and  how  little  the  desire  to  grow  rich  coidd    do 
for  our  happiness  as  a  nation,  and  now  let  us 
try   what   the   desire   and   effort  to    introduce 
beauty  and  harmony  into  our  daily  working  Ufe 
may  do  for  us.     A  national  art  in  a  large  sense 
was  necessary  to  our  future  position  in  history, 
and  it  was  probable  that  with  due  encourage- 
ment  such   an   art,  fraught  with  great  vigour 
and  character,  might  yet  arise. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  G. 
Aitchison  suggested  that  as  our  climate  and  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  towns  militated  against  the 
maintenance  of  frescoes,  it  would  be  well  either 
to  paint  in  distemper  and  cover  it  with  glass,  or 
let  the  decoration  be  in  mosaic.  This  material 
was  almost  imperishable,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  used  in  the  depiction  of  several  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  modern  history.  Professor 
Walker  (Owens  College)  said  there  seemed  to  bo 
a  need  for  a  stepping-stone  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
troduction to  a  knowledge  of  art  in  some  form, 
so  that  the  public  generally  should  really  know 
the  lines  on  which  they  should  go.  It  struck 
him  that  if  in  the  elementary  schools  some  small 
instructions  in  right  principles  were  given  there 


woidd  be  a  germ  implanted  in  the  national 
mind  which  would  ultimately  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  advocated  the 
(•election  by  decorative  artists  of  subjects  of 
living  interest  in  preference  to  abstractions. 

Am    AitONGST  THE   WOEKIXG   CL.iSSES. 

Jlr.  T.  C.  HorsfaU,  Manchester,  read  the 
next  paper,  the  subject  being  "  By  wh^t  means 
can  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  be  induced  to 
buy  examples  of  good  art  ?  "  He  remarked  that 
photographs,  photo-engravings,  and  chromo- 
lithographs of  good  pictiu-es  were  now  so  cheap 
that  well-paid  workpeople  could  afford  to  buy 
several  such  copies  every  year.  The  crowds  of 
workpeople  round  print-sellers'  windows  showed 
that  good  pictures  had  some  interest  for  work- 
people. Why  was  it  that,  as  a  rule,  only  worth- 
less engra^  ings  and  coloured  prints  were  found 
in  their  houses?  The  chief  reasons  probably 
were  that  few  workpeople  knew  that  some  copies 
of  good  pictures  were  cheap,  and  they  did  not 
know  enough  about  the  subjects  of  the  pictures 
they  saw  to  care  very  deeply  for  them.  For 
while  one  of  the  functions  of  pictures  was  to  give 
pleasure  by  beautiful  form  and  colour,  pictures 
as  simply  beautiful  things  could  not  compete 
with  flowers  and  clouds.  To  have  enduring 
interest,  pictures  must  excite  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  they  could  only  do  this  when  the  things 
which  tliey  represented  were  familiar  to  us  or 
closely  connected  with  things  which  were 
familiar  to  us.  At  present,  owing  to  the  work- 
people's ignorance  of  the  subjects  of  the 
noblest  kind  of  pictures,  only  pictures  which 
could  not  interest  anyone  deeply  interested  many 
of  them  at  aU.  But  if  the  culture  of  workpeople 
was  to  be  deeply  influenced  by  art.  those  pic- 
tures which  when  understood  had  the  greatest 
power  to  interest,  must  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  He  suggested  that  in  every  town  a 
number  of  people  conversant  with  art  should 
select  such  good,  cheap  copies  of  pictures  as  they 
thought  could  be  made  interesting  to  work- 
people by  explanation,  and  that  they  have 
printed  on  slips  of  paper — oae  of  which  should 
be  sold  with  each  copy— a  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  choosing  it,  a  brief  criticism  of  its 
merits  and  defects,  an  explanation  of  the  inci- 
dent or  thing  which  it  represented,  and  of  the 
connection  existing  between  what  it  represented 
and  incidents  or  things  known  to  most 
workpeople ;  the  price  of  the  copy  and  of  a 
simple  frame  for  it.  If  printsellers  would  not 
sell  the  chosen  copies  and  the  printed  shps,  a 
collection  could  be  placed  in  the  local  picture 
•"•aUery,  orarrangements  be  made  for  their  being 
sold  by  the  local  agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  knowledge.  In  Manchester 
the  work  of  choosing  and  explaining  copies  of 
pictures  would  probably  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Ai't  Museum,  who  had  already 
undertaken  to  provide  all  the  pictures  in  their 
collection  with  explanation  and  criticism. 

THE    SAN'ITAEY   CONDITION    OF  MIDDLE-CLASS 
HOUSES. 

In  the  Health  Department  on  Friday  the 
above  subject  was  introduced  by  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Corbet,  architect,  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  and  others,  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (one  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, and  district  surveyor  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  city  of  London)  gave  it  as  the 
result  of  25  years'  active  practice  in  sanitary 
work  that  the  evils  of  bad  drainage  in  existing 
houses  might  be  remedied  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  He  deprecated  involving  occu- 
pants in  costly  outlay  such  as  "specialists" 
when  called  in  occasioned,  and  stated  that  £25 
to  £30  expenditure  would  be  ail  that  was  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  complete  remedy  in  medium- 
sized  houses.  If  persons  were  only  educated  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
the  present  existing  legislation  would  be 
sufficient ;  the  legal  enactments  were  ample,  but 
tho  difficulty  existed  in  applying  them.  Pro- 
fes.sor  Gairdner  (Glasgow)  said  that  whilst 
things  were  done  as  they  now  were  by  architects, 
builders,  and  plumbers,  it  was  vain  to  suppose 
that  an  individual  tenant  could  get  at  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  the  tendency  which  he  thought 
the  debate  had  assumed — viz.,  to  throw  tho  onus 
on  tho  public  authority— was  the  right  solution. 
He  would  be  very  soiTy  to  limit  any  good  that 
could  be  done  by  the  public  authority,  but  it 


was  stretching  the  point  a  little  too  far  to  say 
that  the  middle  class  of  the  coimtry 
were  to  be  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  public  authority  to  keep 
their  di'ains  right  and  the  condition  of 
their  houses  sanitarily  good.  The  following 
resolution  was  then  adopted: — "  That  tliis  sec- 
tion, whilst  unprepared  to  recommend  at  the 
present  time  an  entire  conformity  of  rural  to 
urban  powers,  is,  nevertheless,  firmly  of  opinion 
that  such  distinction  is  maintained  with  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  community  in  I'egard  to 
control  of  new  buildings  ;  and  they  woidd  urge 
the  Council  to  represent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  logical  and  practical  necessity 
that  exists  in  regard  to  health  in  any  future 
amendment  of  the  law  for  enacting  and  impos- 
ing building  laws  that  shall  be  of  equal  obliga- 
tion on  both  town  and  country-." 

STREET  AECHITECTUEE. 

lu  the  Art  Department  a  pa^jer  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Miu-gatroyd,  Manchester,  on  the  follow- 
ing question: — "  Is  it  possible  or  desii'able  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  improvement  of 
street  architecture,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disfigurement  of  towns  amd  cities  ?  "  He 
thought  that  regulations  might  be  established 
haviug  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  en- 
croachments on  the  public  thoroughfares,  the 
enforcement  of  such  methods  of  construction  as 
would  tend  to  check  the  spread  of  fire  and 
disease,  and  the  enforcement  of  some  pre- 
determined design  as  regards  the  architectural 
treatment  of  a  whole  street  or  distinct  sections 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  objects  sought  fell 
very  properly  under  the  jmisdiction  of  the  local 
authorities.  AVith  reference  to  the  second  class 
he  pointed  to  the  stales  of  architecture  which 
obtained  in  Continental  countries  in  present  and 
past  times,  and  argued  that  we  make  a  great 
mistake  in  planning  our  streets,  as  regards 
their  direction,  in  making  them  straight,  and,  as 
reffards  their  intersection,  by  making  them  at 
right  angles.  This  was  a  point  on  wliich  some 
authority  might,  he  thought,  very  properly  be 
clothed  with  power  to  exercise  and  dictate. 
Should  any  attempt  at  comprehensiveness  of 
design  be  made,  he  did  not  think  that  a  town 
council,  as  a  body,  should  be  the  arbiters.  The 
idea  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  a  skilled 
expert,  or  b}'  a  kind  of  art  commission  holding 
its  authority  from  the  local  authorities.  After 
discussing  the  question  further,  he  said:— I 
come,  then,  to  the  general  conclusion  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  local  authorities  should  regu- 
late the  position,  width,  and  angles  of  inter- 
section of  our  streets  ;  that  they  shoidd  deter- 
mine an  average  height  for  the  elevation  of  the 
buildings ;  that  they  should,  within  reasonable 
limits,  permit,  but  not  too  profusely,  the  pro- 
jection of  balconies  and  oriel  windows  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  the  street. 
The  local  authority  should  also  stiingently  exact 
the  erection  of  sxibstantial  party-walls  and  the 
carrj-ing  of  them  above  the  roof  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire,  and  should  for  a  like  reason  pro- 
hibit the  erection  of  continuous  wooden  cornices, 
&c.  It  is  desirable  also  that  elevations  of  pro- 
posed buildings  should  be  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  have  a  power  to  veto  the 
carrying  out  of  any  design  which  is  not 
sufficiently  good  for  the  neighbourhood,  it  al- 
ways being  understood  that  an  appeal  from  their 
decision  should  be  referred  to  some  one  out  of  a 
number  of  architects  of  known  abihty  whose 
procli\-ities  woidd  not  be  adverse  to  the  style  of 
building  proposed.  Beyond  this  I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  any  authority  should  travel. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes  considered  that  it  was  not 
possible  or  desirable  to  establish  regtdations  as 
to  the  style  of  street  architecture.  He  thought, 
however,  along  with  other  gentlemen,  that  the 
local  authorities  should  have  power  to  prevent 
important  thoroughfares  being  permanently 
disfigured  by  "  monstrosities  "  in  the  shape  of 
railway  bridges.— Mr.  T.  ChatfeUd  Clai'ke  (mem- 
berof  the  London  School  Board)  took  exception  to 
the  view  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  streets 
curved  rather  than  straight,  and  pointed  to  the 
pretty  effect  obtained  in  some  parts  of  Paris, 
where  the  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  all 
monotony  being  obviated  by  the  fountains, 
trees,  &c.,  which  are  placed  in  front. — Mr. 
Aitchison  suggested  that  a  pleasing  _  effect 
would  be  secured  by  covering  the  outside  of 
houses  with  some  glazed  material. 

EUILDINOS  AND   LANDSCAPE. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  "  Buildings  and 
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Landscape"  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham. 
It  was  illustrated  bj-  numerous  sketches,  show- 
ing the  effects  produced  upon  the  landscape  by 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  different  manners 
and  in  pursuance  of  various  styles.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  advantage  was  taken  by 
one  or  two  speakers  to  condemn  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture  as  a  relic  of  the  "  dark  ages." 
The  Manchester  Town  Hall  itself  was  even 
instanced  as  '*  enough  to  put  Gotliic  ou^;  of 
fashion."  Mr.  Statham  replied  to  these 
strictures,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
building  designed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

SA^^TAEY  LEGISLATION. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  the  President 
of  the  Health  Section,  delivered  an  address  in 
which,  after  reviewing  at  some  length  the  duties 
and  shortcomings  of  sanitary  legislators  and 
legislation,  he  summed  up  his  conclusions  as 
follows: — 1.  The.se  subjects  ought  to  be  taken 
as  one  great  whole,  not  as  separate,  and  some- 
times conflicting,  problems.  According  to  pre- 
sent practice,  one  engineer  poui-s  his  sewage  into 
a  river,  forgetful  of  river  pollution  ;  another, 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  a  great  com- 
munity, conveys  thereto  water  from  the  uplands, 
taking  no  heed  to  the  mischief  which  he  thought- 
lessly inflicts  on  those  lower  down  by  diminishing 
the  volume  of  the  river  which  serves  them ; 
while  a  third,  in  devLsing  a  great  scheme  of 
drainage,  ignores  the  value  of  the  water  which 
he  is  eager  to  discharge  from  the  district  imder 
his  control.  In  a  word,  as  legislation  until  the 
year  187-5  had  been  piecemeal  in  gener.al  enact- 
ments, it  has  been  partial  and  fragmentary  as 
regards  localities.  As  in  public  statutes  (under 
the  influence  of  a  more  scientific  conception  of 
law)  we  now  pass  comprehensive  enactments,  so 
in  private  Acts  we  must  needs  regai-d  the  -irider 
area  of  the  coimty  or  province.  In  relation  to 
drainage,  navigation,  and  matters  of  a  similar 
kind,  there  arc,  says  the  Lords  Committee  on 
Conservancy  Boards,  between  2,000  and  3,000 
private  Acts  now  in  operation.  Each  of  those 
Acts  probably  in  some  measure  conflicts  with 
public  or  private  convenience  and  advantage  in 
matters  not  within  its  scope.  2.  The  construc- 
tion of  works  for  w.atcr  supply  in  the  case  of 
urban  districts  should  bo  on  a  large  scale,  either 
by  combination  between  lesser  communities  or 
by  contribution  to  them  of  water  collected  by 
towns  of  greater  size.  3.  The  '  water-supply 
should  be  constant.  4.  Underground  soiu-ces  of 
supply  should  be  diligently  sought,  and  more 
freely  made  use  of.  5.  As  to  sewage,  no  single 
system  is  suitable  for  every  district.  The  water 
carriage  most  convenient  for  one  town  does  not 
serve  the  requirements  of  another,  and  the 
sewage  farm  which  meets  all  the  wants  of  this 
district  is  impossible  in  the  overcrowded  suburbs 
of  the  adjoining  town.  6.  The  time  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  should  be  so  calcidated  a  s  to 
give  a  wide  margin  not  only  for  the  natural 
decay  of  the  works  but  for  the  advance  of  science, 
which  may  render  them  antiquated  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  best  men  of  the  present  day  may 
believe  possible.  In  this  great  department  of 
sanitary  work  which  relates  to  water  supply  the 
progi-ess  both  of  opinion  and  of  action  has  of  late 
been  rapid  .and  extended  over  a  wide  field.  In 
the  metropoUs  reform  in  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  water  is  accepted  by  trovermnent  and 
Parliament  as  a  necessity  and  a  duty. 

THE   DOIIESTIC   WATEE   SUPPLY. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  (Edinburgh)  read  a 
paper  before  the  Health  Section  on  this  subject. 
He  said  all  natural  waters  contained  more  or 
loss  saline  ingredients,  and  all  possessed  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  organic  matter  besides 
gases  in  solution.  Xaither  the  saline  nor  the 
organic  matters  were  necessarily  impurities. 
They  might  be  the  constituents  of  wholesome 
waters.  For  clean.sing  purposes  there  was  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  hard  water.  For  cook- 
ing purposes  a  comparatively  soft  water  was 
advantageous.  All  waters  when  exposed  to  the 
air  became  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
organism,  expecially  in  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year  and  in  the  wanner  situations  in  the 
house.  The  common  notion  that  soft  waters 
acted  more  upon  lead  than  hard  waters  was 
erroneous.  He  urged  the  importance  of  clean- 
sing cisterns  regularly,  as  a  sediment  was  often 
found  in  them  which  contained  sand  and  clav, 
accompanied  by  Ume  .and  much  carbonate  of 
lead  in  fine  division,  and  a  rapid  influ.x  of  water 
might  stir  up  the  sediment,   and   render  the 


water  very  deleterious.     Water  for  town  supply  Mr.    A.   T.    Aitchison  (London)    said   it   was 

should  not  be  collected  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  chiefly  within  the  last  30  years  that  any  marked 

populous  places,  either  from  the  surface  or  from  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  water  supply 

wells.     Three-fourths    of    the    well   waters   in  of  most  of  our  large  towns.     Innumerable  small 


populous  places  were  contaminated  with  sewage, 
and  were  unwholesome.  Districts  having  hard 
waters  were  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  because  they  were 
generally  more  flat,  whilst  soft-water  districts 
being  more  hilly  as  a  rule,  were  less  capable  of 
being  tumcd  into  arable  purposes,  and  hence 
remained  strictly  pastoral.  The  drawback  to 
soft  water  districts  was  the  presence  of  more  or 
less  peat,  which  communicated  a  greater  or  less 
tinge  of  colour  to  the  water.  A  slight  impreg- 
nation of  the  water  with  peat  should  not  be  con- 
sidered objectionable,  as  it  was  not  unwhole- 
some. Many  towns  were  supplied  with  the  so- 
called  peaty  water,  including  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Inverness,  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  proof  whatever  of  any  noxious  quality  being 
derived  therefrom. 

Ths  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  know  how 
hard  water  coidd  practically  be  made  soft  water, 
and  how  far  any  noxious  ingredients,  whether 
chemical  or  vegetable,  coidd  be  got  rid  of  either 
by  filtration  in  houses  privately  or  by  the  local 
authority  ? — Mr.  Meacham  (Manchester)  de- 
clared that  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  in  connec- 
tion with  water  for  drinking  purposes  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  ought  to  be  avoided. — 
Captain  Galton  said  that  filters  in  private  houses 
ought  to  be  regularly  examined  and  the  impu- 
rities deposited  by  the  water  removed,  otherwise 
the  filter  introduced  evils  far  greater  than  might 
result  from  drinking  the  water  unfiltered.  Dr. 
Macadam,  iu  reply,  said  slate  cisterns  would, 
no  doubt,  be  preferable  to  lead  cisterns,  but  it 
would  now  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  these  latter. 
He  did  not  approve  of  zinc  cisterns  for  water  for 
di'inking  or  culinary  purposes.  Earthenware 
cisterns  glazed  with  common  salt  would  be  safe, 
but  if  glazed  with  lead  their  use  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  health.  Hard  water  might  be  ren- 
dered soft  by  Dr.  Clark's  process  of  adding 
lime  to  it.  He  w.as  '•  dead  against  "  filtration, 
and  believed  that  filters  were  sources  of  contami- 
nation. People  went  on  for  years  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  state  of  their  filters, 
and  the  results  could  only  be  very  serious. 

AET  ADMINISTKATIOII  IS  ENGLAXD. 

In  the  Art  Section  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Comyns  Carr,  "On  Art  Administration  in 
England."  He  said  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  had  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  of  English  art.  Vufortimately, 
however,  both  for  itself  and  the  public,  it  had 
been  guided  by  a  narrow  and  impoverished  con- 
ception of  the  duties  it  had  imdertaken  to  dis- 
charge. It  had  allowed  itself  to  be  outstripped 
by  the  art  schools  of  nearly  every  capital  of 
Europe,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members,  including  the  president,  had  been 
forced  to  seek  abroad  for  the  technical  training 
needed  to  fit  them  for  their  profession.  The 
existence  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  had  been  at 
every  epoch  iu  its  history  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  art 
administration,  and  from  the  date  of  its  origin 
down  to  the  present  time  it  had  persistently 
refused  to  entertain  those  larger  re.-iiKinsibilities 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  growing  need  of  the 
English  school.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  cause  of  art  coidd  rightly  claim  the 
dignity  of  a  direct  representation  in  the  Govern- 
ment. If  they  were  to  seek  for  the  model  upon 
which  that  might  be  done  they  had  only  to  turn 
to  the  example  of  France,  where  the  general 
directions  of  the  fine  arts  formed  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  public  instruction.  When  they  had 
secured  what  France  already  possessed,  a  central 
museum,  like  the  Lou\Te,  and  a  national  collec- 
tion of  native  works  of  art,  like  the  Luxembourg 
—when  they  had  established  an  annual  exliibi- 
tion  as  completely  representative  of  contem- 
porary achievement  as  the  Salon,  when  they  had 
a  school  of  scidptors  worthy  to  be  intrusted"  with 
the  decoration  of  theii-  public  monuments,  and 
when  they  had  devised  some  scheme  for  the 
adornment  of  their  capital  and  the  public 
encouragement  of  monumental  design,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  it  woiJd  be  time  to  preach  in  Eng- 
land the  evils  of  art  admiuistration. 

THE  NATIONAL  WATEE  SUPPLY. 


towns  and  villages,  so  far  from  making  any  ad- 
vance, had  retrograded ;  legislation  was  most 
needed  for  these,  and  extensive  combination  was 
requisite.  By  dividing  the  countiy  into  districts 
and  sub-districts,  as  suggested  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  contemplated  in  the 
Rivers  Conservancy  Act,  the  interest  in  the 
matter  would  be  localised,  and  the  direct  man- 
agement placed  in  the  hands  of  those  concerned. 
Instead  of,  as  at  present,  appeal  from  the  sani- 
tary authority  being  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  it  would  be  made  to  the  district  or 
sub-district  board.  The  jmisdiction  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  sub-district  boards  should  extend  to- 
all  matters  relating  to  the  conservancy  of  rivers 
and  watercourses,  the  maintenance  of  naviga- 
tion, .and  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  floods 
within  their  districts,  the  examination  of  the 
available  sources  of  water  supply,  the  improve- 
ment and  preservation  of  their  purity,  and  the 
utilisation  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
population. — Prof.  D.  T.  Ansted,  in  a  further 
paper  on  the  subject,  said  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  supply  of  small  communities.  Except 
where  water  could  be  taken  from  channels  near 
at  hand,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  extraordin- 
ary provision  could  be  made  consistent  with  the 
economic  working  of  any  system.  Of  the  two 
classes  of  available  water — surface  water  and 
underground  water — both  were  liable  to  receive, 
dissolve,  and  convey  foreign  substances,  organic 
or  inorganic,  which  might  be  called  technically 
impurities,  but  which  were  really  of  little  con- 
sequence in  their  influence  on  health  ;  with 
regard  to  both,  the  process  of  oxidation  con- 
verted the  dead  organic  matter  into  harmless- 
salts.  In  both,  however,  there  was  a  liability  to 
the  presence  of  disease  germs  not  to  be  detected 
by  any  means  at  present  known,  until  they  were 
traced  to  produce  fever  in  pei-sons  predisposed. 
Besides  the  sources  of  water  supply  that  existed 
in  our  rivers,  there  was,  he  pointed  out,  a  large 
Tinderground  store — chiefly  in  the  chalk  and 
new  red  sandstone  formatiorus — that  might  safely 
be  drawn  upon  where  circumstances  were 
favourable. — -Mr.  J.  M.  Fox  also  read  a  paper 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Bald- 
win Latham  remarked  that  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  plan  of  drawing  a  national 
supply  of  water  from  a  single  district,  but  he 
thought  that  local  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered. What  we  had  more  particularly  to  look 
to  was  the  preser^'ation  of  our  existing  supplies 
of  water  from  receiving  impurities  which 
chemists  at  the  present  time  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover. The  greatest  danger  to  the  public  health 
arose  from  the  pollution  of  the  underground 
.supply.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  thought, 
that  steps  shovdd  be  taken  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving areas  once  appropriated  to  water  supply 
from  becoming  the  habitation  of  man.  For  Ms 
own  part,  however  he  had  great  distnist  of  any 
Governmental  interference.  In  a  great  measure 
towns  would  have  to  help  themselves  in  the- 
matter,  and  he  thought  that  if  they  were  ener- 
getic they  would  succeed. — Mr.  Fox  said  he  must 
raise  his  voice  against  any  supposition  either  that 
organic  impurity  could  not  be  detected  in  water, 
or  that  it  could,  when  there,  be  uninjurious.  It 
might  be  true  that  the  particular  poisons  could 
not  be  detected  either  in  ail'  or  water ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  to  say, 
on  that  ground,  that  either  foul  ail'  or  foul  water 
was  innocuous.  Organic  matter  might  be  as 
easily  known  in  water  as  bad  smell  in  air,  and 
the  danger  was  that  each  might  be  the  vehicle 
of  a  poison. 

SIB  C0UTT3  LDcrSAY  ON  AET. 
On  Tuesday  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  President  of 
the  Art  Department,   delivered  an  address  on 
"Art." 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  said  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  urge  any  plea  for  the  development 
of  that  region  of  human  intellect  comprised  imder 
the  term  "  Art."  The  mind  of  the  nation  had 
undergone  a  great  change,  and  he  need  only 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  there,  and  to  the 
meetings  of  that  society  during  the  last  six 
years,  as  a  conrincing  proof  of  the  altered  judge- 
ment of  the  country.  If  he  enumerated  the 
hief  areas  that  formed  the  region  of  art,   and 


The  question  for  discussion  by  the  Health  which  might  justly  come  under  their  considera- 
Section  on  Monday  was  "The  National  Water  tion  that  day,  it  was  not  that  any  single  mind 
Supply,"  upon  which  three  papers  were  read.       i  could  deal  with  them  in  detail,  but  that  it  yran 
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well  to  keep  before  them  the  vast  extent  of  the 
realm  over  which  art  holds  rule.  Ph-st  and  fore- 
most stood  poetry,  with  all  her  works  of  fiction ; 
and  then  mubio.  After  those  came  the  arts  of 
architectm-e,  soulptm-c,  and  painting,  which, 
though  thej'  appealed  to  us  through  the  eye, 
could  not  exist  except  by  a  process  of  construc- 
tion wherein  mechanical  knowledge  became  a  ne- 
cessity. Vnder  these  great  heads  all  minor  arti 
must  rank.  To  sever  poetry  from  her  sister  arts 
was  to  deprive  her  of  her  supremacy  and  cripple 
the  whole  college.  It  had  been  urged  of  our 
Eoglish  race  that  it  was  deficient  in  artistic 
power,  and  that,  having  produced  no  great 
schools  of  art  during  the  flower  of  its  youth  or 
the  flower  of  its  manhood,  when  art  led  the  van, 
no  development  of  past  seeds  was  likely  to  occur. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  then  referred  to  the  arts  of 
this  coimtry  during  the  present  generation.  In 
tiu'ning  to  architecture,  he  said  You  will  at  once 
perceive  that  it  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
work  of  our  generation.  Churches  iu  thou.sands 
have  been  constructed  over  the  breadth  of  the 
land ;  our  old  cities  are  crowded  with  new 
public  buildings,  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
in  the  restoration  of  our  cathedrals,  whole 
districts  have  been  laid  under  bricks  and  mortar. 
This  has  proceeded  for  many  years  with  the  breath- 
leas  prosperity  of  the  nation.  This  truth  appears, 
that  the  present  has  no  architecture,  but  ciUls 
from  past  times  ^vith  the  most  perfect  indifference. 
England  does  not  stand  alone  iu  this  respect ;  the 
same  tendency  is  more  or  less  visible  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  architecture  of  our  age  has 
yet  to  be  constituted,  and  tliis  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a  great 
school  of  sculpture  can  ever  flourish  in  tliis 
country,  although  England  has  had,  and  will 
yet  produce,  many  famous  sculptors.  A  Con- 
stitutional Government  (how  I  hate  the  term  in 
connection  with  art  I)  is  often  niggardly, 
ignorant,  and  meddlesome ;  yet  sculpture  should 
be  more  dependent  for  its  support  on  national 
than  on  individual  employment.  There  is  no 
love  of  sculpture  in  the  nation,  and,  what  is 
equally  discouraging  to  our  sculptors,  the 
diguity  of  their  art  is  ignored  by  their  follow 
Academicians,  who  have  omitted  to  pro-s-ide  iu 
the  Academy  even  an  elementary  school  of  scidp- 
ture  to  guide  the  early  efforts  of  its  students. 
From  sculpture  we  finally  turn  to  painting, 
which  is  at  present  the  spoUt  child  of  the  nation . 
Its  growth  has  been  abundant,  its  vitality  great, 
its  appetite  omnivorous,  and  its  taste  varied. 
One  spirit  alone  inspires  these  varied  forms. 
Like  the  gods  of  old,  she  appears  rmder 
numerous  nranifestations  and  many  attributes, 
yet  to  the  initiated  .she  is  known  but  by  one  name 
— that  is  Poetry.  The  soai-Lng  architecture,  the 
breathing  statue,  the  glowing  canvas,  the  poet's 
song,  the  music  that  can  ravish  away  the  hearts 
of  men,  are  but  the  creation  of  her  spirit.  We 
call  her  by  divers  names,  and  coru't  her  in  many 
forms,  but  she  is  one  spirit,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever. 

TEEES   IX  TOWNS. 

On  Tuesday  before  the  Health  Section  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Phene  was  read  on  the  sanitary  results 
of  planting  trees  in  towns.  He  said  that  as  far 
back  as  18.50  he  planted  several  streets  in  the 
style  of  the  French  boulevards  in  a  neighbour- 
hood which,  though  at  a  low  level,  was  shown 
originally  to  have  been  quite  healthy,  but  in 
which  a  number  of  small  houses  had  for  a  long 
time  back  been  erected,  and  iu  which  houses 
fever  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  were  fre- 
quent. The  state  of  health  was  much  more 
decidedly  good  in  the  streets  so  planted  than  in 
surrounding  neighbourhoods.  Dr.  Phene  de- 
scribed the  latest  scientific  experiments  on  the 
oxygenating  property  cf  trees,  from  which,  he 
said,  most  beneficial  results  were  manifest,  and 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  presence  of 
fresh  green  foliage  was  a  prime  condition  in  the 
health  of  a  dense  urban  population. 

Me.  C.  T.  Kingzett  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  pine,  considered  iu  rela- 
tion to  their  sanitary  properties.  He  said  till 
recently  there  was  no  idea  that  the  sanitary  value 
of  the  liine  tree  wasof  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 
eucalyptus.  His  researches,  however,  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  both  trees  owed  their  hygienic 
influences,  mainly  at  least,  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  Wliile  the  atmosphere  of  pine  woods  was 
known  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  and  other  affections, 
eucalyptus  forests  were  not  generally  credited 
with  the  same  power.  He  and  others  had  satisfied 


themselves  that  these  trees  did  exliibit  very  great 
.sanitary  effects,  and  particularly  iu  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  malaria  fever  type.  It  had 
been  abundantly  proved  that  malaria  could  bo 
entirely  stamped  out,  even  in  the  wor.st  districts, 
by  planting  the  eucalyptus  in  jiropcr  nmnbcrs. 
The  sanitary  value  must  be  in  the  essential  oil  to 
which  the  aroma  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  forests 
was  due. 

AET  AND   ANTI-EESTOKATION. 

Dr.  Phene  read  a  paper  on  the  same  day  before 
the  Art  Section  on  ' '  The  Hmnanising  and  Refin- 
ing Effects  of  Ar't"  (the  Greek  and  Koman 
period.s). — This  was  followed  by  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Phase  of  the  Restoration  Movement,"  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  HaU  Caine.  The  object  of  the  latter 
paper  was  to  condemn  the  disposition  which,  in 
the  j  udgment  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  obtains  in  some  quarters  to 
ruthlessly  destroy  the  relics  of  the  past. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  RUSKIN'S 
"SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE." 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain delivered  at  Bu-miugham,  before  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  the  fii'.st  of  a  course  of  three 
lectures  on  Dr.  Euskin's  ' '  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  the  title  of  the  lecture  being 
"After  Thii-ty  Tears."  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Mr.  Chamberlaru,  in  the  course  of 
Ms  address,  remarked  that  there  were  a  good 
many  books  written  and  published  about  which 
it  would  be  very  idle  to  inquire  thirty  months 
afterwards,  or  even  thirty  days.  There  were 
cot  many  books  that  really  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  public  for  so  long  a  time  as  thirty 
years,  and  when  any  special  book  did  not  only 
retain  that  hold,  but  increasingly  so,  and  was 
read  by  ever-increasing  numbers,  it  was  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  inquire  the  secret  of  that 
popularity,  and  to  try  and  see  how  far  it  had 
the  elements  of  permanent  endurance.  For  his 
own  part,  he  might  as  well  say  at  the  beginning 
that  which  he  might  be  expected  to  say,  that  he 
thought  no  more  valuable  book  had  ever  been 
written  on  the  art  of  architecture  ;  and  although 
there  were  some  things  they  might  be  disposed  to 
differ  from,  there  were  other  things  they  might 
at  least  criticise  in  a  friendly  way.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  felt  most  strongly  that  Dr.  Ruskiu's 
book  was  essentially  a  true  book  and  a  great 
book ;  that  it  had  had  a  most  important  vivifying 
influence  with  regard  to  architectm-e,  and  that 
influence  was  fated  continuously  to  increase.  If 
they  were  to  understand  the  book  he  must  very 
brieflj'  sketch  the  kind  of  art  which  existed  when 
it  was  -m-itten.  The  book,  as  they  Itnew,  was 
about  architecture.  Now,  the  question  which 
would  arise  in  every  candid  mind  was,  what  was 
architecture  ?  He  should  like  to  say  he  did  not 
know — (a  laugh) — and  he  thought  "the  greater 
number  of  persons  would  also  say  they  did  not 
know.  There  was  a  large  and  excellent  portion  of 
the  community  that  thought  it  something  iu- 
sei^arably  connected  with  .5  per  cent,  (laughter) , 
but  that  was  a  side  of  the  question  to  which 
he  did  not  propose  to  address  himself  at  all.  Mr. 
Ruslriii  defined  architectui'C  as  the  art  which 
contributed  to  a  man's  mental  life,  power,  and 
pleasure,  dnd  as  foi-ming  certain  characteristics 
to  a  biulding  venerable  or  beautiful,  but  other- 
wise rmuecessary.  According  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
definition,  then,  the  thing  he  called  architecture 
was  wholly  unnecessary — that  was  to  say,  from 
the  ordinary  outline  of  a  building.  He  ventured 
to  contest  that  proposition  and  amend  it,  and 
say  that  architecture  did  not  consist,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  in  adding  unnecessary  features 
to  a  building,  but  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
featm-es  they  must  have  given  them  such  shape 
or  such  form  as  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
beautiful,  and  which  was  perhaps — as  he  knew 
to  Ms  own  cost — still  considered  by  utUitariaus 
to  be  tmneoessary.  Thirty  years  ago  was  the 
culminating  period  of  the  most  disgraceful 
Mstory  in  architectiu'e  that  England  or  the 
world  had  had.  It  was  the  time  when  plastering 
had  gi'own  to  a  fine  art ;  when  the  plasterer,  the 
stucco-maker,  and  stucco-seller  were  most  im- 
portant persons,  and  when  the  covering  of  a 
.juUding  with  stucco,  to  imitate  stone,  was  con- 
sidered arcMtectural  decoration.  The  ordinary 
arcMtecture  of  that  day  was  in  two  styles,  and 
two  only — one  plain,  the  other — he  should  like  to 
use  a  better  word,  but  he  could  not  find  a  better, 
and  it  was  a  hateful  one — ornate.  In  that  day, 
and  he  remembered  it  well,  the  churches,  with 


hardly  an  exception,  were  buUt  in  that  stylo 
laiown  as  the  Classic  style ;  and  the  arcMtectui'e 
of  the  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  was  also 
Classic,  but  o  duller  Classic  than  the  churches. 
The  public  buildings  were  Classic,  and  if 
they  wanted  anything  iu  the  way  of  adorn- 
ment they  stuck  up  a  portico  as  a  colonnade. 
If  they  wanted  Ulustrations  of  this  class  of 
architecture  let  them  look  at  the  British  Museum, 
the.  General  Post-Office,  and  their  own  Town 
Hall.  The  art  Kteratm-e  of  that  day  he  described 
as  dead  as  it  could  be ;  it  was  as  dull  as  dust, 
and  as  dismal.  A  worthy  gentleman  named 
Ware,  about  200  years  ago,  published  a  book 
which  exactly  illustrated  the  kind  of  literature 
he  alluded  to.  The  book  was  called  "The  Com- 
plete Body  of  ArcMtecture" — no  spirit;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  arcMtecture,  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all ;  it  was  all  body,  and  rather 
than  being  a  book  on  arcMtectui'e,  was  simply  a 
book  of  various  receipts,  by  which  they  might 
learn  to  beautify  a  building.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
explained  that  the  styles  of  arcMtecture  then 
in  vogue  were  Doric,  Tuscan,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite,  and  spoke  of 
the  effect  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  had  ui)on 
arcMtects  when  he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  preference  to  the  others.  Mr.  Ruskin's 
contention,  he  stated,  was  that  unless  their 
ornamentation  could  be  referred  in  some  way  to 
some  natural  form,  and  the  commoner  the  natural 
form  the  better,  then  their  ornamentation  was 
bad.  That  gentleman's  "seven  lamps  of  arcM- 
tecture" were  sacrifice,  truth,  power,  beauty, 
hfe,  memory,  and  obedience ;  and  to  sum  up  the 
book  in  one  clumsy  sentence,  art,  if  it  was  art, 
must  be  their  best,  they  must  give  to  it  not  only 
their  leisui'e  and  pastime,  but  their  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength ;  it  must  have  ti-uth  for  its 
foundation,  power  to  make  itself  felt,  beauty  to 
cause  it  to  be  beloved,  life  that  it  might  continue 
and  increase,  memoiy  that  its  influence  might 
be  permanent,  and,  finally,  obedience,  that  it 
might  acknowledge  and  seek  after  the  blessing 
of  philanthropy. 


THE    ANCIENT     STAINED     GLASS     IN 
EXETER    CATHEDRAL. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
ArcMtectural  Society  held  last  week,  Mr. 
F.  Drake  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ancient  Stained 
Glass  in  the  Exeter  Cathedral,"  wMch  was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings. Mr.  Drake  fir.st  referred  to  the  works  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Winston,  to  whose  careful 
labours  was  due  the  restoration  of  the  art  of 
glass-painting.  He  then  observed  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  his  hearers  first  to  the 
clerestory  windows  of  the  choir,  then  descend  to 
the  choir  aisle  windows,  and'finally  take  a  some- 
what hurried  look  at  the  great  east  window.  Ho 
thought  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
clerestory  windows  of  the  choir  were  filled  with 
jlass  of  a  uniform  design — figures  beneath  cano- 
pies and  with  tracery  of  a  umform  pattern.  The 
beautiful  effect  of  such  treatment  might  be  im- 
perfectly judged  from  the  remaining  window, 
although  it  had  suft'ered  severely  from  the 
ignorant  over- attention  of  centuries  of  glaziers. 
The  ground-work  to  the  figures  and  canopies  of 
all  those  windows  had  interlaced  geometric  bands 
running  over  oak,  ivy,  &c.  The  windows  west 
of  the  transept  were  glazed  at  a  later  period,  and 
enriched  with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  art  immediately  following  upon  the  discovery 
of  yellow  stain.  Two  pieces  only  remained  in 
tu.  All  the  glories  of  figures,  and  canopies, 
and  subjects,  inscriptions,  &c.,  were  gone,  yet 
portions  were  left  wMch  helped  to  form  an  idea 
as  to  the  glazing.  One  of  the  two  pieces  remain- 
ing was  identical  with  that  of  Temple  Rothley, 
Leicester,  so  that  the  date  of  the  glazing  of  the 
nave  clerestory  would  be  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  XV.  In  the  choir  aisle  windows 
there  were  six  pairs,  alike  so  far  as  the  pattern 
of  the  stone-work  was  concerned,  having  bold 
borders.  Much  of  the  tracery  of  those  beautiful 
pattern  windows  remained,  but  the  lights,  alas  ! 
were  cut  up  into  a  kind  of  sausage  pattern.  The 
ancient  glass  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Gabriel  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  remained  so  far  as  the  north 
of  the  one  and  the  south  of  the  other  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  removed  into  the  east  windows, 
but,  so  far  as  regarded  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  it 
had  been  his  privilege  to  put  the  glass  back  into 
its  place.  The  grand  east  window  received  new 
.stone-work  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  archi- 
tecture iu  1390.     At  that  time   the  glass  of  the 
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earlier  window  was  altered  hj-  one  Lyon,  of 
Exeter,  to  suit  tlie  new  circumstances,  audthebcst 
thanks  of  tlie  city  "vrere  due  to  Lyon  for  the  satis- 
factory nianner  in  "which  he  did  tlio  work.  The 
change  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  nine-light  in 
the  place  of  a  six-light  window.  The  early  glass 
was  placed  in  the  six  outer  lights,  and  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  length,  dwarf  canopies  were 
placed  beneath  the  figures  and  coats  of  arms  em- 
blazoned thereunder.  Besides  the  six  outer 
figures,  there  was  much  of  the  tracery-glass  of 
an  early  character.  The  window  suffered  much 
in  an  attempted  restoration  in  1751.  Heads  of 
the  true  Georgian  type  were  put  upon  the  figures, 
and  the  canopies  were  much  tampered  with.  The 
shields  of  arms  in  the  tracery  did  not  belong  to 
the  window.  It  was  probable  that  in  the  general 
i-ummaging  of  old  gear  in  1731,  when  between 
SOO  and  400ft.  of  stained  glass  was  taken  out  of 
the  Chapter  House  to  be  "worked  up"  in  re- 
pairing existing  windows,  those  sliields  were 
pjuongst  it.  The  windows  of  both  clerestory 
and  choir  aisle  were  of  one  character,  executed 
upon  one  general  plan,  and  were  subordinated  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
window  tracery.  There  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
to  produce  great  eifects  of  colour,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  he  seemed  to  have  desired  was  ton- 
ing and  mellowing  of  the  light  wliich  poured  in 
floods  upon  the  beauties  of  his  glorious  building. 
In  conclusion,  Jlr.  Drake  alluded  to  the  severe 
loss  the  cathedral  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Archdeacon  Freeman,  at  whose  suggestion  this 
examination  was  made.  The  immediate  fruits  of 
his  interest  in  this  part  of  the  fabric  was  found 
in  the  side  windows  of  the  Lady  chapel,  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  PliiUpotts.  Had  the 
Archdeacon  lived,  the  poor  skeleton  of  a  clcre- 
stoiy  window  still,  Ur.  Drake  hoped,  reposing  in 
the  chamber  behind  the  Minstrels'  GaUery  would 
ere  this  have  been  restored  to  its  old  beauty  and 
its  old  place,  and  the  glorious  old  east  window 
would  be  far  on  its  way  to  restoration — a  con- 
summation dear  to  Ms  heart,  and  having  the  full 
and  hearty  concurrence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


OLD  ST.  PAirL'S  AND   W.  OF  WYRCES- 
TRE'S  MEASUREMENTS. 

THE  measurements  of  old  St.  Paul's  are  still  a 
moot  question.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  printed  a  chronicle  of  St.  Paul's  from 
llJl  to  Kill,  in  which  imder  the  year  1314  it  is 
stated  that  the  chui'ch  was  then  measured  as 
regards  height,  length,  and  breadth,  and  the 
length  was  SOOft.,  the  breadth  130ft.,  and  the 
height  of  the  western  ceiHngfrom  the  floor  102ft., 
and  the  height  of  the  new  work  8Sft. ;  the  nave 
(cumulua  ecclesia;)  loOit.  high,  the  bell-tower 
260ft.,  the  spire  (fabrica  lignea)  274ft.,  the  total 
height,  however,  not  exceeding  .300ft.  {Trims. 
Lo:ul.  and  Middx.  Arch.  Soc,  Vol.  T'.)  Mr. 
Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  relying  on  Hollar's  plan, 
v,-\th  his  usual  acumen,  reduced  the  length  to 
596ft.,  instead  of  following  Dugdale  {HiM.p.  17) 
and  Stow  {Vul.  I.,  640,  Ed.  Stri/pe),  and  gives 
the  breadth  104ft.,  including  the  sidew.alls; 
height  of  roof,  west  part,  i.e.,  up  to  ridge  of 
vaulting,  93ft. ;  height  of  roof  to  choir  proper, 
101ft.  Oin. ;  height  of  roof  at  Lady  Chapel  (new 
work),  98ft.  Oin.  ;  height  of  tower,  285ft.  ; 
height  of  spire,  208ft.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  measurements  given  by  W.  of 
Wyrcestre.  The  length  of  the  nave,  180  paces  ; 
the  breadth  of  the  arms  (transept),  north  to 
south,  160  paces  ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  48  paces  ;  the  length  of  the  choir  and 
Lady  Chapel,  130  paces ;  the  breadth  thereof,  48 
steps  {Itimi'.j  106).  The  hills  above  the  ^'alley 
of  the  AVye  are  as  lofty  as  the  bell-tower  of  St. 
Paul's  (p.  399).  He  gives  the  length  of  Win- 
chester at  98  steps,  and  adds  that  the  length  of 
the  old  church  was  128  steps  (ultra  capellam 
B.  M.),  exceeding  that  of  the  new  church  by  30 
steps  (p.  140) ;  the  foimdations  were  actually 
found  to  be  40ft.  in  advance  of  the  present  front. 
The  inclusive  meaning  of  ultra,  as  distinct 
from  praiter,  is  explained  in  his  description  of 
Glastonbury,  "etlOvirgie  vel  ultra  le  reredes 
sic  in  totocontinet.  .  .  ."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  virga  meant  a  yard.  Several  of  his  niea- 
sui-ements  prove  it  [Itiii.,  305,  306,  335),  and  he 
used  a  three-foot  rule  {16.,   306). 

The  Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII.,  having 
an  eye  to  the  sale  of  lead,  were  bound  to  bo 
exact.  In  the  survey  of  Bridlington  they  give 
the   length   of   the  choir  58  by  20  paces.     The 
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eastern  processional  door  of  the  cloister  remains, 
and  as  at  'Wymondham,  the  old  steeple  into 
which  it  opened  formed  the  central  tower  belong- 
ing to  the  Priory  ;  the  distance  from  its  western 
pillars  to  the  east  wall  was  ascertained  to  bo 
I25ft.  The  choir  aisles  measured  56  by  4  paces, 
the  nave  is  68ft.  broad. 

Bailey  states  the  length  of  the  pace  to 
be  2ft.  6in.,  but  happily  the  last  person 
who  employed  this  Ioosq  term  is  Dr. 
■WTiitaker,  who  .says  Eggleston  (Athelstan) 
Abbey  is  45  by  30  paces.  I  have  recently  mea- 
sured it:  it  is  loSft.  from  E.  to  W.  by  90ft. 
across  the  transept.  The  diificulty  lies  in  recon- 
ciling the  yard  with  Wyrcestre's  "pace,  gradus, 
"ressus,  steppys."  The  discrepancies  sometimes 
arose  from  two  different  measurements,  which 
pcrplexingly  conflict.  Quilibet  gradus  continet 
8  pedes  (pollices?),  p.  244:  ten  pollices  made 
nearly  a  foot  [p.  190],  and  he  makes  10  yards 
=  40ft.  ;  15  yds.  =  30  p.  ;  5  yds  =  8  p. ;  17  yds. 
=  36  p.  ;  36  yds.  =  54  or  52  p. ;  42  yds  =  COp. ; 
40ft  =  20  p.  "[p.  103]. 
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The  Franciscan  choir  at  Bristol  he  reckons  as 
(1)  28y.  or  oOp.,  (2)  54p. ;  the  nave  (1)  28  by 
27y.  or  50  by  52p.,  (2)  64  by  55p.  {Itin.,  237, 
284),  thus  further  complicating  the  matter. 

Pre\-ious  writers  have  experienced  a  diificulty 
in  estimating  the  length  of  the  pace.  Britton 
says,  "  His  gressus  was  about  ISJin."  {Bristol, 
49),  whUe  the  editors  of  the  new  Moaasticon 
suggest  "about  19j  inches"  {Vol.  I.,  256).  I 
will,  however,  give  some  test  cases,  with  modem 
measurements  added  within  brackets.  Tintern, 
which  I  omit  because  measured  by  yards,  is 
approximately  correct. 

Cirencester  CA«rc/i.— 90  by  50st.  (158  by  104ft.) 
Xew    College    Cliajiel,    Oxford. — 84,  in  another 
place  8Sst.  (I36ft.),  the  transept  o4st.  (80ft.) 

IFclls  Cathedral— Total  length,  200p.  (38Sft.) ; 
transept,  70p.,  in  another  place  72p.  or  42y. 
(132ft.) ;  the  cloister,  SOst.  east  side  (159ft.) 

Glastonbury  Abbey  Church.— W2  by  38st.  (550 
by  64ft.) ;  choir,  82st.,  42y.  or  74  by  40st. 
(150ft.) ;  transept,  96st.  (135ft.)  ;  cloister,  SOst. 
(220ft.) 

Winehister  Cathedral.— Haxs,  60  by  508t.  (265 
by  83ft.) ;  the  whole  length,  98st.  (545ft.) ; 
cloister,  84st.  (178ft.) 

Crediton.-VlO'by  Z-2st.  (228  by  58ft.);  tran- 
sept, 50st.  (S5ft.) 

Muchclney  Abbey  Church.— lOi  by  SOst.  with- 
out the  Lady  Chapel  (190  by  52ft.)  ;  cloister, 
54st.  (96ft.) 
Malmesbury.—I2st.  (68ft.) 
JExetcr  Cathedral.— ISOst.  (383ft.) ;  nave,  lOOst. 
(142ft.)  ;  choir,  90st.  (131ft.) ;  transept,  90st. 
(140ft.)  ;  cloister,  OOst.  (116ft)  :  chapterhouse, 
30st.  (75ft.) 

Uristol   Cathedral.— The  nave,    30y.  ;    82   by 
64p.  (106ft.  by  72ft.) ;  choir,  24y.  ;  oOp.  (90ft.) 
chapter  house,    56  by  18p.  ;    24  by  8y.   (72  by 
25ft.) 

Sali.sbury  Cathedral— 2'0p.,tot&i.lengt'h{imt.), 
120p.  transept  (200ft.). 

Now,  the  practical  point  is.  Can  any  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  length  of  the  pace  be 
formed  ?  On  the  answer  depends  our  knowledge 
of  many  churches  now  destroyed. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  WAicorr. 


AMERICAN  LOCKS. 
^TTTBCEN  good  work  abounds  (says  a  writer  in 
TT  Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain  for 
October)  spurious  imitations  of  it  are  sure  to  be 
plentiful :  but  the  whole  effort  to  discredit 
all  the  munberless  productions  of  Birmingham, 
by  calling  them  "  Brammagcm  goods,"  was  not 
more  imjust  and  foolish  than  is  the  more  recent 
habit  of  condemning  as  trumperj'  all  the  in- 
genious novelties  introduced  by  American  manu- 
facturers. Instead  of  sneering  at  them,  English 
manufacturers,  if  they  are  wise,  will  follow  the 


example  of  the  Americans.  By  their  inventive 
\\'it  and  their  mechanical  tact  they  are  super- 
seding us,  for  instance,  in  the  lock  trade. 
They  will  turn  out  a  serviceable  lock  and  key 
wliich  they  can  afford  to  sell  for  two  or  three 
cents,  or  we  can  buy  from  them  another  which 
is  cheap  at  a  thousand  dollars.  A  curious  speci- 
men of  the  latter  sort  is  the  chronometric  lock, 
the  history  of  which  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Bain's 
words: — "The  thief -proof  safes  of  the  United 
States,"  he  says,  "are,  I  believe,  admittedly 
superior  in  (juality  to  those  manufactured  in 
Europe ;  and,  when  burglars  effected  an 
entrance  into  a  bank,  they  foimd  they  could  not 
drill  the  safe  in  the  time  at  their  disposal ;  30 
they  adopted  a  different  mode  of  robbery.  The 
gang  seized  and  gagged  the  whole  household. 
They  then  presented  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
manager  and  demanded  the  keys  of  the  safe, 
and,  as  generally  man  will  do  anything  to  save 
his  life,  they  got  the  keys,  plundered  the  safe, 
locked  it  again,  and  made  off,  leaving  the  family 
gagged.  Many  burglaries  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States.  To  prevent  such 
a  case  happening,  the  chronometric  lock  has 
been  invented.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  lock  and 
a  timepiece,  and  may  also  be  a  combination  lock. 
Suppose  the  hour  of  closing  the  bank  is  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ten  o'clock  next 
morning  that  for  opening  it :  the  manager,  when 
he  goes  to  close  the  safe,  sets  the  clock-work  of 
the  lock  to  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  and  then 
locks  the  door  of  the  safe.  That  done,  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  unlock  the  door  till 
next  day.  The  key  is  of  no  use  tUl  the  usual 
hour  for  opening  the  bank,  when  the  chrono- 
metric arrangement  in  the  lock  drops  a  bolt,  and 
peiinits  the  key  to  turn  and  the  door  to  be 
opened.  That  particular  lock  is,  perhaps,  more 
ingenious  than  generally  usefid ;  but  it  illus- 
trates the  smartness  with  which  the  Americans 
contrive  to  meet  every  want,  and  threaten  to 
render  obsolete  the  older  arrangements  with 
which  our  own  manufacturers  think  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  because  they  were  good  enough  for 
our  forefathers." 

CHIPS. 

The  scaffolding  has  just  been  struck  from  the 
campanile  and  upper  portion  of  the  tower  of  tire 
Holbom  town-hall,  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence  at  the 
corner  of  :Theobald's-road  aud  Gray's-inn-Iane. 
The  building  is  Italian  in  character,  and  is  built  of 
red  brick  with  Portland  stone  dressings.  We  have 
described  it  in  detail  in  these  columns.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Works  on  Tues- 
day it  was  decided  to  erect  an  organ  in  the  town- 
hall,  at  a  cost  of  £380. 

The  town  coimcil  of  Dorchester  on  Tuesday 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor 
for  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of  the  town. 

The  managers  of  the  London  Central  District 
School,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  signed 
a  contract  with  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill  for  the 
building  of  day-rooms  and  probationary  wards  at 
the  schools  at  Hauwell,  at  a  cost  of  £13,420,  and 
another  with  Messrs.  Duke,  Coulson  and  Co.,  for 
ironwork  at  the  same  schools,  at  a  cost  of  .£880. 

The  Markets  Committee  of  the  City  of  London 
Corporation  on  Tuesday  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  John  Mowlem  and  Co.,  at  £109,000,  for 
the  erection  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at 
Smithfield.  The  building  will  adjoin  on  the  south 
the  meat  and  poultry  markets  already  erected, 
with  which  it  will  correspond  in  character  and 
style.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Murray,  in  the  City  architect's  office.  A  covered 
corridor  is  in  course  of  completion  connecting  the 
meat  and  poultry  markets. 

Two  additional  metropolitan  fire-brigade  stations 
were  opened  on  Tuesday — the  one  at  Shooter's-hill, 
which  has  been  buQt  at  a  cost  of  £4,950 :  the  other 
in  Chapel -street,  atthoback  of  the  Brompton- road, 
Knightsbridge,  which  has  been  altered  at  a  cost  of 
£1,200.  The  plans  and  desimis  were  prepared  in 
the  office  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Gresham  Lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Symes  Thompson  next  week,  will  deal  with  "  Air 
and  Water  as  Supplied  to  6ur  Houses." 

The  Aston  local  board  of  health,  at  its  meeting  on 
Monday,  appointed  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  the 
borough  surveyor's  office,  Birmingham,  as  sur- 
veyor to  the  board  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum. 

A  meeting  of  10,000  house  carpenters  was  held  on 
Sunday  at  Paris,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  operatives  would  suspend  all  work  from 
the  foUowmg  day,  exception  only  being  made  in 
favour  of  tlie  employers  who  should  signify  their 
adhesion  to  the  reforms  demanded. 
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DENTON  HAIL,  GEAJTTHAM. 

The  di'awing  from  wMoh  the  double-page  illus- 
stration  of  this  important  mansion  published 
herewith  was  taken,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous drawings  shown  this  year  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  Exhibition.  The  house  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  Sir"W.  E.  Welby  Gregory, 
Bart.,  JNI.P.,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  architect,  of  Montague-place,  "VV.  The 
plan  of  the  ground-floor  wMch  we  pubKsh  with 
the  view  shows  the  building  to  be  of  an  extensive 
and  complete  character,  the  planning  of  the 
several  departments  being  exceedinifly  weU 
■managed.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field from  town,  we  are  not  able  to  give  any 
detailed  particulars  of  the  building. 

EOABD  SCHOOLS,  TESIPEEANCE  TOWN,  CAEDIFF. 

Within  the  past  four  years  the  School  Board  of 
the  Borough  of  Cardiff  have  erected  certain 
school  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
One  of  these  has  already  been  illustrated  in  our 
pages.  We  now  publish  a  second  in  order  to 
show  the  substantial  and  sensible  character  of 
building  adopted.  In  obtaining  plans,  &c.,  for 
their  various  schools,  their  procedure  has  been 
somewhat  different  from  the  general  practice  of 
public  competition  with  its  almost  equally  preva- 
lent chicanery  on  one  side,  and  deceit  on  the 
other.  The  board  here  have  invited  the  four 
leading  arcliitects  of  the  town  to  supply  designs 
for,  and  carry  into  execution,  one  of  their  schools 
each,  and  may  fairly  adduce  the  different  schools 
as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  The 
schools  now  illustrated  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Kobinson,  architect,  and  have  been 
carried  oiit  under  his  superintendence  by  Messrs. 
D.  J.  and  D.  Davies,  contractors,  Cardiff,  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  £6,800,  including  all  fittings 
and  furniture.  This  .sum,  in  fact,  represents  the 
buildings  completed,  and  ready  for  work.  The 
general  arrangement  is  that  of  a  girls'  and 
infants'  school,  with  the  usual  class-rooms  on 
the  grouud-floor  level,  and  boys'  school  over  that 
of  the  girls.  The  total  accommodation  is  750  ; 
this  divided  into  the  sum  above  stated,  gives  the 
<!ost  of  £9  per  child,  and  is  in  itself  evidence  that 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious  ;  cubing  out  at 
omething    less   than    5d.   per  foot.      Unusual 


difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  good 
foundation,  as  an  extensive  stratum  of  thin 
Avatery  "  slun-y "  underUes  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  at  a  depth  of  9ft.  below  the  sui-face. 
A  firm  base  was  obtained  by  carrying  down 
square  concrete  piers  o  x  5  through  this  loose 
stratum,  to  a  depth  of  17ft.,  at  distances  of  6ft. 
between  piers,  and  turning  from  pier  to  pier 
concrete  arches.  So  well  has  this  method  an- 
swered, that  no  sign  of  settlement  can  be  seen 
to  indicate  that  exceptional  difficulties  had  been 
met  and  overcome.  Architectural  embellish- 
ment has  been  rigidly  excluded,  and  the  result 
is  due  to  the  grouping  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
effect  of  a  well-broken  .skj'-line,  combined  with 
a  judicious  selection  of  roofing  material — that 
of  the  Broomhall  Tile  Company,  of  Blaekfriars, 
London,  who  have  supplied  and  laid  the  tiles 
with  which  the  roofs  are  covered. 

NEW  PEEMI^ES  IN  ALDEESOATE-STBEET. 

The  Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate-street,  Lon- 
don, was  opened  last  week.  It  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Aldersgate-street  and  Long-lane, 
opposite  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Station,  and 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Koyal  Exchange, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Markets.  The 
photo-lithograph  represents  the  Aldersgate-street 
front,  and  a  portion  of  the  rctiu-n  side  to  Long- 
lane.  The  buildiug,  which  is  seven  stories  high, 
including  the  basement,  is  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  outside  of  the  build- 
ing is  built  with  red  bricks,  and  finished  with 
stone  dressings ;  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
green  slates.  The  entrance  is  in  Aldersgate- 
street.  On  the  groxmd-floor  is  spacious  corridor 
and  hall  with  manager's  office  and  porter's 
room  near  to  the  entrance ;  coffee-room  -jOft.  by 
32ft.,  writing-room  35ft.  by  28ft.,  which  can 
also  be  used  for  a  dining-room ;  smoke-room 
60ft.  by  21ft. ,  lavatories,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  whole  of  these  rooms  are  veiy  elegantly 
fitted  up  with  every  comfort,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  upper  floors  are  approached  by 
a  handsome  stone  staircase  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  of  the  bxiilding.  On  the  first-floor  are 
public  and  private  biUiard-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
and  bedrooms.  The  upper  floors  contain  bed- 
rooms, in  all  upwards  of  200,  with  service-rooms 
on  each  floor.  The  kitchen,  which  was  originally 
planned  at  the  top  of  the  buUding,  is  in  the 
basement,  and  fitted  up  with  the  best  and  most 
approved  fittings.  The  culinary  offices  adjoin 
the  kitchen,  all  of  which  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  face  Cloth-.street.  Leading  from 
the  entrance-hall  is  a  staircase,  communicating 
direct  ivith  the  Aldersgate-street  Railway 
Station  by  underground  passage,  by  which 
visitors  may  go  from  the  trains  to  the  hotel 
under  cover,  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  only.  At 
the  corner  of  the  building  in  Long-lane  is  a 
buffet  with  grill-room  and  dining-room  over. 
The  remaining  ground-floor  fronting  Aldersgate- 
street  and  Long-lane  is  divided  into  shops,  as 
shown  by  the  view.  The  arcliitects  were  Messrs. 
Batenian  and  Corser,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  W.  Brass,  Old-street,  City. 

CHimcn  OF  ST.  michael,  ditton  hall,  lancashiee. 
To-BAY  we  complete  our  series  of  detailed  illus- 
trations of  this  interesting  church,  particulars  of 
which  were  given  with  the  plan  and  general 
drawings  in  the  Buildino  News  for  August  22 
last.  A  double-page  sheet  of  detail  drawings 
has  also  been  published,  and  will  be  found  in  our 
number  for  August  29th,  illustrating  the  east 
end,  chancel,  and  choir,  as  well  as  the  nave 
cade,  which  is  a  most  distinguishing  featiu'e  in 
the  treatment  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  on 
account  of  its  rather  unusual  and  lofty  propor- 
tions, both  clerestory  and  triforium  being  absent 
in  the  composition  throughout.  The  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  of  course  is  the  tower  at 
the  west  end,  and  this  we  Ulustrate  in  detail  to- 
day.    Mr.  H.  Clutton  is  the  architect. 


The  new  Catholic  church  at  North  Berwick  was 
blessed  on  Wednesday,  the  21th  of  September.  The 
design  was  made  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom, 
architects,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  A  complete 
plan  for  a  church  and  presbytery  has  been  made, 
consisting  of  nave  and  sanctuary,  70  by  20ft.,  divided 
by  a  stone  chancel  arch;  a  north  chapel,  28  by  12ft., 
with  arches  opening  into  nave  and  sanctuai'y, 
sacristy  and  confessional,  and  a  presbytery  adjoin- 
ing. At  present  the  funds  available  only  permit 
of  the  completion  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  of  the  Early  Decorated  period. 


THE  NEW  VIADUCT   AT   LLANDULAS. 

ITis  only  a  little  over  a  month  since  the  Llandulas 
■sdaduct  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
EaQway  was  swept  away  by  the  floods,  and  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  Chester  and 
Holyhead  cut  in  two  by  a  gap  over  220ft.  wide. 
The  massive  stone  bridge  which  had  previously 
crossed  the  stream  at  tliis  point,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  six  piers,  and  seven  arches,  the  latter 
each  some  28ft.  span,  had  broken  away  from  the 
embankment  on  either  side,  and  been  pitched 
bodily  over  into  the  stream.  No  time  was  lost 
by  Mr.  Webb,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer, 
and  locomotive  supei-intendent  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  Mr.  Frank  Steven- 
son, the  chief  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
district  engineer,  and  those  who  acted  with 
them.  A  new  bridge,  stronger  in  every  respect 
than  the  one  which  was  washed  away,  has 
already  taken  its  place,  and  the  traffic  is  now 
earned  over  it,  and  indeed  hajg  been  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  past.  To  prevent  a  second 
flood  imdermining  the  jjiers  of  the  new  bridge, 
Mr.  Smith  has  put  inverts  of  solid  masonry 
between  them,  protected  by  concrete,  so  that  the 
water  in  passing  under  the  bridge  goes  over  a 
stone  ruadway;  the  inveits  and  arches  being 
again  protected  by  aprons.  While  the  piers 
were  in  process  of  erection  Mr.  Webb  was  busily 
occupied  with  the  portion  of  the  work  which 
he  had  taken  under  his  special  care,  viz.,  the 
construction  of  the  steel  superstructure  which 
was  to  top  the  piers.  Crewe  was  set  to  work, 
and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  the 
steel  was  made,  and  the  huge  gii'ders,  each  span 
in  single  plates  and  angles  32ft.  long,  thus 
avoiding  butt  straps  and  cover  plates,  were  dis- 
patched to  Llandidas.  Mr.  Webb  gave  himself 
ten  days  to  put  the  forty-two  girders  together, 
ond  to  complete  the  steel  work  of  the  viaduct ; 
but  those  who  were  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  thought  the  feat  an  impossibility.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  Mr.  Webb  had  not 
miscalculated  either  his  ovra  capabilities  or  those 
in  his  employ,  for  in  seven  days  they  had  com- 
pleted what  was  pronounced  impossible  in  ten  ; 
and  in  another  seven  days  the  whole  was  erected. 
In  a  month  from  the  fii'st  break-down,  indeed 
just  under  a  month,  the  bridge  was  completed. 
The  bridge  is  probably  the  longest  viaduct  of 
steel  in  the  tliree  kingdoms,  and  as  such,  heralds 
a  period  when  this  metal  will  to  a  considerable 
extent  supersede  wrought  iron  for  constructions 
of  this  kind.  The  examination  by  the  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  took  place  on  Monday 
week,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  deflec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  spans  being  only  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  with  two  engines 
passing  over  head  to  head.  The  difference  in 
the  deflection  at  the  centre  of  the  spans,  and 
close  to  the  piers,  was  scarcely  appreciable. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Gloucester  a  memorial 
statue  in  marble  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  the  prin- 
cipal inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  who  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  The  first  thud  of  the  estimated 
cost,  £750,  has  beeu  raised. 

The  principal  corner-stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  was  laid  at  Buckuall  on  Monday. 
The  style  of  the  chapel  is  semi-Gotliic,  and  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  about  200  ;  another 
portion  of  the  chajiel  being  used  as  a  school.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  of  18,  Pall-mall, 
Hanley:  and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  jun., 
also  of  Hanley. 

The  new  slipway  and  gridiron  at  Penarth  Docks, 
near  Cardiff,  were  formally  tested  on  Saturday. 
They  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson. 
The  gridiron  (3o0f  t.  in  length)  was  designed  by 
Mr.  George  Cooper,  the  manager  of  the  Penarth 
Shipbuilding  and  Ship-repairing  Company ;  and 
the  slipway,  which  is  807ft.  long,  by  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

The  Eastgate  and  Market  Hall,  Warwick,  are 
being  repaired  by  Mr.  Cashmore,  builder,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Moore, 
architect. 

Additions  have  just  been  completed  at  the  board 
schools.  Mold ;  Mr.  I.  Aydon  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  E.  Roberts  the  contractor. 

The  town  of  Lewes  is  about  to  be  drained  from 
the  specification  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Card. 

New  board  schools  for  6C0  children  are  about  to 
be  built  on  land  adjoining  the  viaduct,  Preston- 
road,  Brighton,  from  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  architect  to  the  Brighton 
School  Board. 
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1.  Deawinos  to  be  sent  in  2S  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  subjects. 

2.  Usually  two  subjects  will  be  g-iven  every 
month,  from  which  a  competitor  may  choose. 

3.  The  drawings  to  be  executed  in  fimi  black 
lines  on  white  drawing-paper,  in  sheets  of  the 
absolute  size  of  22in.  by  llin.,  -n-ith  no  washes  or 
tinting  in  colour  whatever.  Outline  to  be  the 
first  consideration  ;  but  drawings  may  be  slightly 
shaded  with  shadows  executed  wholly  in  line. 
Sectional  parts  to  be  shown  in  iided  "  hatching," 
or  blocked  in.  The  scale  to  be  used  will  be  given 
with  each  subject. 

4.  Drawings  to  be  forwarded  unmounted,  by 
post,  care  being  taken  to  roll  the  short  way  of 
the  drawing,  as  packages  over  ISin.  long  are  not 
transmissible  through  the  post. 

5.  On  entering  the  class  (which  may  be  done 
at  any  time)  each  competitor  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  name  and  address,  whrch  must  be 
written  legibly  on  the  back  of  each  drawing,  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  nom  de  plume  the 
author  intends  to  adopt  being  boldly  marked  on 
the  front  of  each  separate  drawing. 

6.  Prizes  of  £10  10s.,  £5  .5s.,  and  £3  3s.  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  series  of  designs,  such 
series  not  to  consist  of  less  than  twelve  subjects, 
'^'■r  decision  to  be  final. 

.  Before  awarding  the  prizes  any  contributor 
ill  be  expected  to  furnish  proof,  if  necessary, 
as  to  his  age,  and  the  time  during  which  he  has 
been  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  though 
no  candidate  need  be  strictly  an  architectural 
student. 

S.  We  reserve  the  right  of  arranging  the 
drawings  for  publication  in  any  manner  we  deem 
necessary. 

9.  A  critical  notice  of  the  designs  sent  in  of 
each  series  wUl  be  given  in  an  early  issue  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  drawings. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1.  A  coffee-tavern  'for  a  small  country  town,  on 
a  corner  site,  containing  a  bar,  coffee-room,  a 
reading-room,  billiard-room,  kitchen,  and  offices, 
with  two  bed-rooms  for  attendant.  Cost  not  to 
exceed  £1,.500.  Plans,  two  elevations  and  sketch. 
Scale  for  drawings,  one-sixth  of  inch  to  foot. 

2.  A  design  for  a  hall-table  and  clock,  in  case,  in 
oak,  the  former  to  be  4ft.  long  and  1ft.  Gin.  deep, 
the  latter  to  be  Oft.  high.  General  drawings,  llin. 
to  a  foot,  and  details  quarter  full  size. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

rsTONACO. 

AN  Italian  term  generally  applied  to  the  coat- 
ing of  plastering  upon  a  waU  or  ceiling ; 
more  properly  it  means  the  finishing  coat. 

10X10   OKDEE. 

The  Ionic  order  is  the  second  of  the  Greek  and 
the  third  of  the  Roman  orders.  The  earliest 
known  example  is  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
Samos,  though  the  proto-Ionic  is  to  be  foimd  at 
Persepolis.  In  the  Ionic  temples  the  height  of 
column  varies  from  8;}  diameters  to  9 J,  the  height 
of  entablature  is  about  2'280  diameters  in  the 
Temple  of  Miner\-a  Polias,  the  height  of  capital 
0-700,  and  the  intercoliunniation  3'.5.  The 
honeysuckle  or  anthemion  is  the  usual  orna- 
ment in  Greek  examples.  Italian  Order. — 
Perrault  gives  the  following  proportions  for 
entablatiu'e :  whole  height,  divided  into  ten 
parts,  the  architrave  having  three,  the  frieze 
three,  and  the  coi-nice  four.  Another  rule 
for  general  purposes  divides  whole  lieight  of 
order,  including  pedestal,  into  five  parts,  giving 
one  part  to  pedestal ;  the  order,  including  enta- 
blature, is  divided  into  six  parts,  allotting  one 
part  to  entablature  ;  and  the  cohumi  is  next 
divided  into  nine  parts,  giving  one  part  to 
diameter  of  colimm  (or  GO  minutes)  and  .50 
minutes  to  upper  end  of  shaft,  and  1  diameter 
and  4S  minutes  to  entablature.  See  Gwilt's 
"  Encyclopa;dia,"  also  works  of  Vitru\-ius,  Pal- 
ladio,  Perrault,  Vignola,  for  detaUs  of  subordinate 
parts  and  the  projections. 

IRON. 

In  the  following  notes  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  more  practical  uses  of  iron  as  employed  by 
the  engineer  and  architect,  referring  the  "reader 
to  treatises  on  metallurgy  and  other  general 
works  for  infoi-mation   upon   the   ores,  and  the  Lthe  quality,  as  it  niay  be  due  to  iron  of  a  superior 


processes  of   .smelting,    &c.     The   "hot  blast' 


process,  by  raising  the  blast  of  air  introduce 
into  the  furnace  some  800°  or  900°  Fahr. 
economises  fuel,  but  many  of  the  impurities  in 
the  ore  are  reduced  to  a  molten  state  and  run 
out  with  the  metal ;  thus  an  inferior  iron  is  some- 
times produced.  Hence,  specifications  ofteu  re- 
quire that  cold  blast  iron  is  to  be  used.  Sir  W. 
Fairbaim  speaks  of  the  probable  injury  to  cast- 
irons  by  the  hot  blast,  though  it  has  frequently 
mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder  nature. 
He  says  : — "  Considering  the  small  deterioration 
that  the  irons  of  quaUty  No.  2'  have  sustained, 
and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  No.  3,  to- 
gether with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the 
heated  blast,  there  seems  some  reason  for  the 
process  becoming  general  as  it  has  done."  (See 
Fairbairn's  "Iron  Manufacture.") 

Cast  Iron. — The  differences  that  exist  between 
cast  iron,  wrought  h'On,  and  steel,  the  three 
chief  products  of  manufacture,  chiefiy  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contain.  '^^Tien 
carbon  is  absent,  or  in  very  small  quantity,  we 
have  wrought-iron,  which  is  soft,  malleable, 
ductile,  and  weldable.  When  present  in 
certain  proportions  we  have  steel ;  and  when 
present  in  greater  proportions  than  in 
steel  we  have  cast  ii'on,  which  is  hard, 
brittle,  readily  fusible,  but  not  forgeable 
(seePercy's  "Metallurgy").  Cast-iron  cont.ains 
about  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon;  steel 
about  'lo  to  1  'S  per  cent, ,  and  ^Trought  iron  about 
0-25  per  cent.  The  varieties  of  cast  iron  are 
classified  into  gretj  cast  iron  made  from  foundry 
pigs  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ; 
ic/t  ite  cast  iron  containing  very  little  free  carbon 
and  of  a  silvery  hue,  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
unfit  for  castings  for  building  piu-poses  ;  and 
mottled  east  iron,  which  contains  both  the  grey 
and  white  varieties  ;  chilled  iron  and  mallcaile  cast 
iron.  Mr.  Matheson  says  that  malleable  iron 
castings  should  be  used  for  the  shoes  and  connect - 
ings  pieces  in  roof  structures. 

Sir  W.  Fairbaim,  in  his  work  on  the  "  AppH 
cation  of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes,"  recom 
mends  the  following  mixture  as  being  of  great 
value  in  castings  such  as  girders  for  bridges, 
beams  for  buildings,  &c. 

Low  Moor,  Yorkshire,  No.  3  . .  30  per  cent. 
Blaina  or  Yorkshire,  No.  2....  2o       ,, 
Shi'opshire  or  Derbyshire,  No,  3  2.5       ,, 
Any  good  old  scrap   20       , , 

100 
In  designing  castings,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
changes  of  form  and  thickness  should  be  gradual ; 
all  sharp  angles  are  a  source  of  weakness,  and 
should  be  rounded  off.  Great  differences  of  bulk 
in  adjacent  parts  shoidd  be  avoided,  as  the 
smaller  parts  cool  and  contract  more  quickly  than 
the  larger,  and  unequal  stress  is  thereby  created 
in  the  casting.  Panels  and  girders  with  cross 
diagonals  are  apt  to  crack  it  the  parts  are  not 
graduated  easily.  Mr.  Matheson  says,  speaking 
of  testing,  ' '  a  strength  capable  of  enduring' 
2ocwt.  on  the  test-bar  without  fracture  shoiUd 
be  the  minimum  quality  allowed,  even  for  short 
and  heavy  columns ;  but  for  other  purposes  a 
load  of  from  28  to  30cwt.,  and  a  deflection  of 
5-lGin.  should  be  demanded."  The  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  test-bar  before  fracture  is  very 
important  therefore. 

IVroiiijlit  Iron. — The  different  qualities  of 
bar-iron,  the  residt  of  rolling,  are  called  (1) 
"Puddled  Bars,"  known  as  No.  1,  or  rough 
bars,  a  weak  quaUty;  (2)  "Merchant  Bar,"  or 
common  iron  kiiown  as  No.  2,  still  inferior,  and 
brittle,  and  used  only  for  common  purposes ; 
"  Best  Bar,"  obtained  by  repeating  the  processes 
of  piling,  reheating,  ancl  roUing,  used  for  ordi- 
nary good  work  ;  "Best  Best"  iron  bars,  those 
that  have  been  submitted  to  several  repetitions  of 
the  above  proce.'scs ;  and  "Scrap  B.ars,"  made 
from  short  pieces,  and  of  two  qiiaUties.  Wrought- 
iron  girders  c  an  be  roU  jd  with  ease  up  to  a  depth 
of  lOin.  ;  when  of  a  greater  dejith  the  upper  .and 
lower  portions  are  sometimes  rolled  separately, 
and  then  united  by  inserting  a  piece  of  iron  con- 
tainining  more  carbon,  and  therefore  more 
fusible  ;  this  piece  is  then  submitted  to  a  fierce 
heat  from  blo-n-pipes  and  well  hammered,  so  as 
to  weld  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  girder 
together.  "Cold  Short  Iron "  is  a  very  brittle 
sort. 

Tests: — Mr.  Kirkaldy's  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  mere  tensile  strength  was  not 
the  best  criterion  of  quality.  He  has  found 
that    the    breaking-strain     does     not     indicate 


simply  to  its  being  hard ;  while  a  low  breaking- 
strain  may  be  due  to  coar.seLess  of  texture  or 
extreme  softness.  He  found  that  the  contraction 
of  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlooked,  was 
an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality. 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  of  Southwark-strcet,  has  admi- 
rable machinery  for  testing  purposes,  and  re- 
ceives every  kind  of  engineers'  work.  From  the 
scale  of  tensile  tests  prepared  by  that  gentleman 
we  find  that  the  "  Best  Best "  bars  should  stand 
an  ultimate  stress  of  '2f>  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  a  contraction  of  30  per  cent,  at  area  of 
fracture,  and  angle  T  iron  23  tons  per  inch 
■with  18  per  cent,  eontriction,  and  plates  about 
20i-  tons  per  square  inch  with  9J  percent,  con- 
traction. 

Factors  of  Safely.— Tot  cast-iron  the  Board  of 
Trade  requires  for  girders  with  dead  load  a  factor 
of  safety  of  3 — G  ;  Stoncy  puts  it  at  G.  The  same 
authority  recommends  for  pillars  G,  and  pillars 
subject  to  vibration  8,  do.  to  transverse  shock  10. 

For  IVroaght-Iron  girders  subject  to  dead  load 
a  factor  of  safety  of  3  is  recoimnended,  and  for  a 
live  load  6  ;  for  mixed  bridges  4  ;  for  roofs  the 
same. 

V'or!cinr/  Stresses. — The  following  working 
stres.ses  may  be  adopted  in  pr.actice  : — 

Cast  Iron. — For  girders  caiTving  a  dead  load  : 
comprcs.sion  8  tons  per  square  inch;  tension  Ij 
tons  ;  shearing  2  tons.  An  allowance  of  30  per 
cent,  may  be  made  to  cover  defects  such  as  air 
holes,  &c. 

Tl'rought  Iron. — Built-up  plated  girders  inten- 
sion (deducting  rivet-holesin  the  tension  flange)  b 
tons  per  square  inch ;  compression  4  tons :  .shearing 
4  to  4^  tons.  Some  engineers  deduct  for  rivet- 
holes  in  both  flanges.  'The  Board  of  Trade  rule 
observes  that  "in  a  wrought-iron  bridge  the 
greatest  load  which  can  be  brought  upon  it, 
added  to  the  weight  of  superstmctm-e,  should 
not  produce  a  greater  strain  on  any  part  of  the 
m.iterial  than  o  tonsper  square  inch."  For  rolled 
girders  the  stresses  may  be  a  little  higher  than 
those  given  above  ;  bar  iron  in  roofs  used  in  ten- 
sion miiy  be  subjected  to  stiU  higher  stresses. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Bindon  Stoney's  "Theory 
of  Strains,"  Unwin's  "Bridges  and  Roofs," 
Prof.  Rankine,  SirW.  Fairbaim,  andotherworks. 


quality     dense     fine,    and   moderately   soft,    or 


HALIFAX  PARISH  CHURCH. 

HALIFAX  parish  church  was  reop  ened  on 
Tuesday.  The  church,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  North  of  England,  had 
got  into  an  extremely  dilapidated  and  dirty  state, 
requiring  alterations  which  have  cost  about 
£16,000.  The  present  restoration  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  church  has  been  closed.  The 
work  was  originally  designed  and  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  since  his  death  it  has  been  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  O. 
Scott.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  contractor. 

The  main  idea  of  the  present  restoration  was 
to  transfomi  the  cliurch  from  one  wliere  the 
choir  and  organ  were  placed  in  a  gallerj'  at  the 
west  end,  to  one  in  which  the  choir  occupy  stalls 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  organ  is  placed  in  the 
north  aisle,  as  in  cathedral  churches.  The  gal- 
leries are  gone,  and  that  end  of  the  church  is 
opened  to  the  west  door,  which  it  is  now  in- 
tended to. use  as  an  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  screen  which  cut  oif  the  tower  arch  from  the 
nave  has  been  taken  downi.  Several  monuments 
have  been  removed  to  leave  the  sp.ace  clear,  and 
the  west  window,  with  its  beautiful  old  lead- 
work,  has  been  cleaned  and  restored.  The  door- 
way opening  to  the  tower  stairs  is  retai  ned,  ut 
a  new  doorway  has  been  cut,  giving  access  fro-n 
the  outside,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  side  of 
the  tower.  In  the  belfry  there  is  a  new  oak 
floor  resting  upon  oak  beams  each  ISin.  by  I2in., 
these  in  turn  being  supported  by  an  iron  girder. 
Fourteen  bells — twelve  of  them  in  harmony — are 
hung  on  one  level,  the  prayer-bell  having  now 
been  placed  in  the  belfiy.  The  clock  has  been 
carefully  rejiaired  and  cleaned  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  Halifax,  who  has  the  management  of  it. 
There  is  a  descent  of  five  steps  from  the  tower 
floor  to  the  floor  of  the  nave  as  far  as  the  font, 
and  two  more  steps  to  the  general  level  of 
the  nave.  The  space  westward  of  the  south 
and  north  doors,  formerly  the  ante-church, 
is  now  seated  with  new  oak  pews  of  the 
same  jiattem  as  the  old,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  new  pews  are  without  doors.  Tlie  door 
leading  into  the  partly-built  tower  at  the  west 
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end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  opened,  and  in 
the  recess  (there  are  no  steps)  is  placed  a 
hydi-ant,  ivith  buckets,  hose,  &c.,  for  use  in  case 
of  fire.  The  windoyr  between  the  porch  and 
gable  of  the  south  aisle  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  presented  by  the  Vicar's  Bible  Class.  It 
consists  of  three  lights,  with  tracery  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period.  Numerous  other  windows 
have  been  erected  by  private  iudividu.ils.  The 
font  is  untouched,  except  that  a  new  base,  octa- 
gonal hke  the  old,  has  been  supplied.  The 
noble  font  cover,  of  rich  tabernacle  work,  has 
been  stripped  of  its  paint,  and  the  oak  left  ex- 
l^osed  to  view.  The  fine  south  porch  has  had  its 
roof  restored,  and  an  alteration  having  been  made 
in  the  level,  the  inner  doors  have  had  to  be 
lengthened.  These,  and  the  old  oak  all  through 
the  church,  have  been  stripped  of  paint.  The 
north  porch,  which  had  a  roof  of  deal,  has 
had  that  replaced  with  one  of  o.ak,  and 
new  outer  and  inner  doors  are  supplied.  WhUe 
the  south  porch  gives  access  to  the  church  on 
the  level,  there  is  a  descent  of  four  steps  from 
the  north  porch,  the  nature  of  the  site  making 
this  unavoidable.  From  the  south  porch  to  the 
first  pier  beyond  the  central  arch  the  pewing  is 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  it  has  been 
rearranged,  that  the  height  of  the  pews  is 
reduced  to  '2ft.  Sin.,  and  that  renewals  have 
been  made  where  necessary.  The  doors  are 
retained.  The  colour  of  the  oak,  after  cleansing, 
is  very  good,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  done 
with  great  care.  Tlie  walls  are  strijjped  of 
plaster  and  pointed  with  white  mortar.  This 
stripping  leaves  exposed  to  view  an  incised  tomb 
slab  built  into  the  west  spandrel  of  the  central 
arch  opening  into  the  Holdsworth  Chapel.  The 
monuments  that  were  on  the  piers  have  been 
placed  on  the  walls,  and  the  piers  have  been 
repaii-ed  where  necessary.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
needed  considerable  reparation,  having  been 
damaged  alike  by  moniunents  and  by  the  pew- 
ing. The  bases  were  much  cut,  and  in  a  few 
cases  new  bases  have  had  to  be  supplied.  The 
pulpit  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle 
aisle.  It  is  of  oak,  hexagonal  in  shape, 
and  much  enriched  by  carving.  The 
gas  lighting  of  the  nave  is  by  fourteen 
brass  coronie,  hung  in  the  aisles,  one  corona 
hanging  close  to  the  crown  of  each  arch  in  the 
nave  arcades.  Each  corona  is  of  elaborate 
design,  with  six  branches,  aud  in  each  br.anch 
are  six  Ughts.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  was  taken  off  and  restored  where  restora- 
tion was  needed.  It  remains  the  old  pitch,  and 
the  unique  wall  posts  have  been  retained,  but 
are  made  to  spring  from  oak  corbels,  which  are 
new.  The  roof  of  the  south  .aisle  is  new,  of  a 
design  copied  by  Mr.  Scott  from  the  north  aisle. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  containing  in  panels  the 
arms  of  the  ricars,  from  the  first  vicar  in  127-1, 
is  left  as  it  was,  except  that  two  of  the  panels 
have  been  raised,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
crown  of  the  tower  arch.  The  Holdsworth  and 
the  Eokeby  chapels  have  undergone  great 
changes,  as  .also  has  the  choir.  The  nine  miserere 
seats  are  preserved,  and  others  are  made  to 
correspond  with  them,  whilst  new  choir  stalls  have 
been  provided  which  afford  60  seats.  The  organ 
occupies  the  third  bay  of  the  north  aisle,  count- 
ing from  the  east.  The  organ  ease,  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Boildixg  News  of  July  11  last, 
aud  is  of  wainscot  oak,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  carved  work  in  the  church.  It  is  florid  Per- 
pendicular in  character,  and  rises  from  the  floor 
of  the  choir  to  within  some  four  feet  of  the 
paneEed  roof  of  the  nave — a  height  of  3.)ft.  The 
organ  itself  was  built  by  the  renowned  John 
Snetzler,  who  was  bom  at  Passau  about  1710 
In  connection  with  its  recent  removal  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  the  organ  has  undergone 
number  of  material  improvements,  wMch  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Abbott,  organ-builder, 
Leeds.  The  sacristy  has  been  altered.  The  wood 
floor  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  vestries  are 
now  arched  over.  There  is  a  rise  of  eight  steps 
from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  platform  on 
which  stands  the  altar,  itself  new,  and  -of  good 
design  in  oak.  The  old  Commirnion-rails 
preserved,  with  some  shght  alterations.  The 
floor  of  the  sacrarium  is  laid  with  black  marble 
and  white  Silician  marble,  arranged  principally 
in  a  large  diamond  pattern ;  and  the  three  steps 
■n-ithin  the  rail  are  of  very  finely  marked  marble 
from  Frosterly,  in  the  county  oi"  Durham.  For 
the  jn-eseut,  a  dossal  wiU  be  hung  behind  the 
Communion-table,  under  the  east  window. 
"Within  the  Communion-rail  is  placed  the  old 
sedUia,  of  oak,   which  was  found  among  the 


miserere  seats.  It  had  been  cut  so  as  to  be  imi- 
form  with  them,  the  top  portion  of  one  standard 
having  been  removed.  This  has  been  suppKed, 
and  also  figures  at  each  end.  The  sedilia  was 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  per- 
fect. Outside  the  fabric,  the  parajiet  behind  the 
south  porch  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  new  cross 
and  saddle-stone  have  been  placed  over  the  cen- 
tral arch ;  the  pinnacles  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  have  been  restored  ;  new  parapets  are 
placed  on  the  Rokeby  Chapel,  and  the  north 
.aisle  of  the  chancel  and  the  pinnacles  there 
have  been  repaired.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
roof  and  the  south  porch  have  been  reslated, 
and  others  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with  lead. 


SHEFFIELD. 
SHEFFIELD  is  very  like  a  smut  upon  the 
k3  fair  face  of  a  beautiful  woman.  No 
blacker  town  exists  in  all  England,  and  yet,  few 
places  can  boast  of  more  chaiTning  surroundings. 
Sheffield,  in  itself,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  souls,  possesses  scarcely  a 
single  good  street,  and  although  the  coutem- 
iplated  improvements  for  which  an  Act  has  been 
granted  will  be  productive  of  great  ultimate 
good,  yet  it  must  be  a  long  time  ere  Sheffield 
is  on  a  par  with  the  gTeat  cities  of  Crreat  Britain, 
from  .an  architectural  point  of  view.  And  yet, 
with  a  good  general  Icnowledge  of  much  th.at  is 
most  picturesque  in  England,  we  can  think  of 
few  scenes  that  vie  with  ^STiamcliffe  Craggs, 
Riverlen,  Stanage  Kooks,  Millstone  Edge,  or  a 
score  of  other  places  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield  for  stupendous  majesty, 
.and  almost  savage  glory  of  scene.  But,  this 
p.apcr  will  not  admit  of  more  than  this  passing 
allusion  to  the  town  generally,  nor  to  thelocaUty 
in  which  it  stands.  We  propose  here  to  treat 
upon — and  that  but  very  briefly — the  new 
buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  Sheffield,  and 
only,  if  occasion  offers  on  some  future  time, 
must  other  m.atters  of  general  interest  be  em- 
braced. The  new  Midland  Hotel  just  erected 
stands  at  a  good  corner,  and  is  a  Classical 
buUding  of  moderate  pretensions,  built  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  ha\-ing  polished 
grey  granite  pilasters  uiMn  its  ground-floor. 
A  melancholy  interest  is  associated  with  it,  in 
that  is  the  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Vnwin,  the  father  of  Sheffield  architects,  who, 
at  a  good  and  venerable  age,  has  recently 
gone  to  his  rest.  Looking  back  from 
this  hotel  over  the  railway  station  to 
the  steep  rising  ground  behind,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Sale  Memoi-ial  Church,  a  Crothic  biuld- 
ing  erected  there  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Flockton  and  Abbott  some  few  years  ago,  has 
just  received  the  addition  of  a  south-west  cam- 
panile. This  is,  however,  weak  and  poor,  alto- 
gether too  small  for  the  church  it  is  designed  to 
beautify. 

A  good  buUding,  in  the  Late  Tudor  style, 
is  the  Norfolk  Drill  Hall,  now  fast  approaching 
completion,  in  the  Queen's-road.  It  is  being 
erected  for  the  -Ith  West  York  ArtiUery  Volun- 
teers, at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  structure  was  laid  by  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  on  September  25th,  last  year.  It  has 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son, 
architects,  of  Sheffield,  .and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  A.  Handyside  and  Co.,  of  Derby.  The 
dimensions  of  thehaUare:  length  ISOft., breadth 
90ft. ,  and  height  40ft.  The  drill  hall  is  covered 
iu  by  on  u-on  roof,  constructed  much  after  the 
sjime  principle  as  that  of  St.  Pancras  Station, 
London.  The  floor  is  boarded,  and  on  one  side 
the  walls  are  pierced  with  G  embrasures.  Running 
parallel  upon  the  other  side  is  a  large  gimshed, 
where  six  guns  are  mounted.  These  point  in- 
wards towards  the  hall,  and  consist  of  three  04 
pounders,  one  26  pounder,  and  a  couple  of  40 
pound  breech-loaders.  Besides  this,  _  tliere  are 
other  outside  drill  sheds.  The  faeade  facing  the 
road  is  a  well-considered  building,  built  of  patent 
pressed  and  moulded  bricks  of  a  warm  red  colour, 
with  stone  dressings,  sparingly  used,  in  the  shape 
of  cUls  and  mullions  to  the  windows.  Thcr( 
a  massive  central  tower  ri.sing  60ft.  The  front 
buildings  comprise  the  officers'  and  non-commis 
sioned  officers'  mess-rooms,  canteens,  instructor' 
house,  armoury,  and  all  other  necessary  appoint 
ments.  The  building  just  described  is  situated 
close  by  St.  Edmund's  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
— another  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  jobs,  and  a  very 
successful  one  too.  These  schools  were  opened  about 
eight  months  ago.     In  the  immediate  neighboxu:- 


hood,  but  nearer  Highfields,  is  another  capital 
school  of  Messrs  Hadfield  and  Sons.  Tiis  is  St. 
WUf red's  (also  a  Roman  Catholic).  Tudor  in 
design,  and  carried  out  in  red  brickf,  these 
schools  are  very  extensive,  and  show  maiy  well- 
considered  details.  The  roofs  are  of  red  tiles, 
and  there  is  a  piquant  bell-turret  covered  with 
lead.  Stone  dressings  are  sparingly  used.  There 
are  two  good  life-sized  exterior  niches,  in  which 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  and  of  the 
Patron  Saint  are  placed.  These  schools,  wHeh 
are  now  ready  for  opening,  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  G-eorge  Wade,  buUder,  of  Sheffield,  and  are 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Over  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river  close  by, 
is  Healey,  and  Healey  is  in  Derbyshire ;  for  this 
little  river  is  the  defined  line  that  marks  the 
division  between  that  county  and  Yorkshire. 
In  a  straight  line  from  this  bridge,  and  up  a 
steep  ascent,  is  Myrtle-road,  and  at  the  top  of 
Myrtle-road  are  Mr.  E.  R.  Robsou's  new 
Board  Schools.  These  schools  are  just  upon 
complete,  all  indeed,  save  the  approaches,  is 
finished.  The  schools  are  plain  greystone  build- 
ings, stamped  by  the  Queen  Anne  pediments 
which  have  made  Mr.  Eobson's  London  School 
Board  schools  such  pronounced  features.  The 
most  prominent  thing  about  their  exterior  are 
two  great  chimneys,  crowned  by  common  pots, 
and  joined  together,  Siamese-twin  fashion,  by  an 
altar-rail-like  balustrading  of  stone.  Under  this 
is  a  connecting  arch,  just  below  the  springing  of 
which,  suspended  by  a  bar,  is  a  small  bell. 
Bentley  and  Bum  are  the  contractors  for  these 
schools,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
£13  ahead.  The  view  obtained  from  this  site 
of  Sheffield  with  its  thousand  and  one  high 
chimney-stalks  rising  out  of  the  valley  beneath, 
is  as  comprehensive  a  one  as  can  be  obtained 
anywhere. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  known  as  the  Trinity 
Methodu'.t  Church,  has  just  been  opened  in 
Highfield.  It  is  an  EcOi'ly  Gothic  building,  of 
respectable  appearance,  standing  immediately 
opposite  to  St.  Barnabas'  church,  a  chiu'ch 
boasting  of  as  atrociously-designed  a  tower  as 
will  be  foimd  anywhere.  The  Wesleyan  chapel 
in  question  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  AVebster,  architect,  of  Sheffield, 
at  a  cost  of  £10,200.  It  has  many  good 
points,  but  in  detail  lacks  the  vigour 
exhibited  in  that  gentleman's  New  Women's 
Hospital  in  Leavygreave-road.  Tliis  hospital — 
illustrated  from  an  admirable  drawing  by  Mr. 
Maui-ice  B.  Ad.ams,  in  these  pages,  Aug.  4,  1S76, 
— is  one  of  the  most  successful  erections  in  Shef- 
field. The  management  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Highfield  Chapel,  as  seen  from  the  exteiior, 
is  by  no  means  pleasant ;  but  the  weakest  point 
is  undoubtedly  the  spire.  Its  design  is  poor, 
and  the  masonry  is  anything  but  what  it  should  be 
— the  lines  of  the  various  cants  being  carried  up 
far  from  true.  Much  better,  in  many  respects, 
is  a  new  church  Mr.  Webster  has  in  hand  in 
Summei-field-street ;  a  bmlding  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  now  being  slated  in.  It  is  of  Early 
Gothic  type,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  and 
short  apsidal  chancel.  The  western  end  abuts  on 
the  street,  from  which  there  are  two  entrances, 
and  at  the  north-west  angle  there  is  a  bell- 
turret.  The  site  of  this  church  is  in  a  pit,  sadly 
disadvantageous  to  the  buUding,  but  much 
pleasant,  qiuet  detail  is  exhibited  throughout, 
however.  The  clerestory  consists  of  seven  lancet- 
headed  windows  on  each  side,  and  the  lean-to 
aisles  are  lit  by  three-light  windows.  The  dress- 
ings are  of  HoUington  stone,  and  the  steep- 
pitched  roofs  are  covered  by  slates.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  divided  by  triple  arcades,  the 
columns  being  red  Mansfield.  The  roofs  are 
open  timbered.  The  building  looks  as  if  it  will 
be  ready  for  opening  next  spring,  ilv.  Thomp- 
son is  the  builder. 

The  Sheffield  Improvement  Act  embraces 
many  sweeping  changes.  All  one  side  of  Far- 
gate  is  gradually  passing  away,  and  new 
houses,  set  well  back,  are  ai-ising.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
however,  that  in  the  designing  of  the  new  build- 
ings a  fair  chance  to  the  profession  generally 
will  be  offered.  At  present  one  enterprising 
"  firm  "  seems  to  be  having  it  very  much  their 
own  way.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  new 
erections  ah'eady  put  up  in  Fargate,  new  blood 
might  be  introduced  with  adv.antage.  Sheffield, 
within  its  owti  bounds,  owns  over  three  dozen 
members  of  the  architectural  profession,  and  it 
seems  desirable  that  these  gentlemen  should  have 
some  finger  in  the  pie,  as  well.  They  might 
not    all   produce  a  plum,   but  we  tlunk  that 
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Sheffield — from  an  artistic  point  of  view— would 
reap  tlie  advantage.  One  side  of  Church-street 
has  disappeared,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
town  houses  and  whole  streets  are  doomed,  and 
are  already  upon  the  move.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  cost  of  these  new  public  works  will  bo 
£600,000. 

The  omnibuses  of  Sheffield  are  fast  beino- 
"improved"  from  the  face  of  the  town  A 
system  of  trams  belonging  to  the  Sheffield  Tram- 
way Co.  run  everywhere.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
as  well  to  put  some  reservation  upon  the  word 
'  i-un."  Xot  a  few  of  the  Sheffield  streets  are 
uaiTow  and  winding,  and  in  these  one  line  of 
rails  ought  only  to  have  been  laid.  Instead  of 
this  there  are  two,  the  result  being  that  trams 
cannot  pass  in  many  places  anything  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  front  of  them,  and  are,  therefore 
obliged  to  crawl  along  at  a  snail's  pace  for 
quarters  of  a  mile  together. 

From  time  to  time  this  journal  has  given  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  charming  schools  erected 
for  the  Sheffield  School  Board  by  Messrs.  Inno- 
cent and  Brown,  ai-chitects,  of  George-street, 
bheffield.  These  gentlemen  have  already  built 
about  twenty  board  schook  in  that  town,  and  the 
series  are,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
country.  The  Lansett-road  Board  Schools  now 
nearlycomplete,  have  just  been  erected  from  these 
architects'   design.      "" 
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met   in   the  new  offices  for  the   first   time  last 
week. 

The  Fii'th  College  is  to  he  opened  next  week 
by  Tiince  Leopold.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£12,000,  and  the  schools  will  be  finished  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  I  have  already  said  that 
Messrs.  Eobson  and  Flockton  are  the  arcliitects 
for  the  triple  group,  and  Mr.  William  Bissett, 
their  builder. 

The  new  Corn  Kxchange,  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  Messrs.  Hadfield 
and  Son's  designs,  is  beginning  to  show  itself. 
It  is  in  the  Tudor  style^  and  red  brick  is  beiii'' 
used  principally  in  its  construction.  'U'hen 
complete,  it  will  face  the  new  continuous  road 
that  will  then  connect  the  two  stations  of  the 
Midland  and  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  Lincoln- 
shire EaUways  together. 

At  the  comer  of  Commercial-street,  and 
opposite  to  the  post-office,  one  of  the  busiest 
centres  of  the  town,  the  Midland  Bankinn- 
Company  are  erecting  new  premises.  Mr.  S  L° 
Swann,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect.  The  plm 
IS  already  up  some  30ft.  Messrs.  Chambers  and 
Sons,  are  the  bmlders.  This  bank  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  Mr.  Gibson's  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Bank  in  Threadneedle- street,  worked  out 
6in.  to  a  foot.  Mr.  Gibson's  bank  is  majestic 
and  has  anobUity  about  it  that  it  will  be  almost 


•  -.~-^- ......  piic^c    ^uti  u.io  iiuuuiiin  auuuD  i[  mat  It  will  be  almost 

They  are  in  two  blocks-   impossible  for  Mr.    Swann   to   secure   with  the 


one  tor  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls  and  infants 
Ihe  boys   school  is  m  one  story,  over  a   covered 
playground :  the  girls'  is   in   two   stories      The 
walling  is  of  WaDdey   stone,    and   the  dressino-s 
are  of  Ancaster.     These  schools   are   capital   m 
arrangement  as  well  as  in  design,  and  the  man- 
agement by  which  (by  glazing  internal  walls;  the 
headmaster  commands  from  his  seat  a  view  of  the 
clas,s-rooms.  as  weU  as  of  the  main  schoolroom 
is  worthy  of  notice.  These  educational  buildino-s' 
designed  for  the  reception  of  9.30  chUdi-en   h^ve 
been  built   by   Messrs.    Chambers   and  Sons,  of 
bhetheld,    Mr.    Dickinson    being    the   clerk   of 
works.     Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown   have  also 
another  school  in  hand  for  the  board  at   Wood- 
side.     This  school  has  been  planned  to  meet  the 
requii-ements  of  the   Government   maximum   of 
£10.     Their   cost   wiU  be  £9  lOs.  a  head,  which 
includes  all  requirements.      These   schools   have 
white  glazed   bricks   in   the   corridors   up   to   a 
height      of      oft.,      a      pitch-pine     dado     4ft 
Cm.      high       running       round       the      various 
rooms,      and      are     being     thoughtfuUy    and 
even     luxuriantly     carried     out.''     The     cha- 
racter   of    the     work    is    a     trifle   later     than 
are  some  of  the  other   schools   these  arcliitects 
have  done.     The  waUing  is   of  "Walklev  stone  • 
the   ashlar   and  dressings    of   Grenoside.      The 
schools  are  designed  for  9.j0  children,  but  only 
one  block  for  630  is,  at  present,   being  put  up 
Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Son  are   the  builders,   and 
Mr.  Dickinson  clerk  of  works.     Another  Board 
School,  which  will  be  known   as  the  Burgovne 
School,  is   to   be  built.     Messrs.    Innocent   and 
Brown  have  prepared  designs,   and  tenders  are 
now  advertised  for.     Theso  schools  will  accom- 
modate 933  children. 

But  the  principal  schools,  indeed,  we  may  say 
the  chief  work  now  going  on  in  Sheffield,  are" the 
Central  Board  Schools,  the  School  Board  offices 
and  the  Firth  College,  three  distinct  buildino-s' 
merging  the  one  into  the  other  at  the  bottom''of 
AV  est-street.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  group,  seen  from  any  point  of  view,  ex- 
ternally, or  from  the  inside,  can  be  deemed 
successful.  Indeed,  the  general  feeling  in  the 
town  is  one  of  considerable  disappointment,  for 
the  expense  has  been  enormous,  and  the  return 
not  what  was  anticipated.  The  contract  price 
for  the  schools  and  offices  only  was  £12,000  ;  of 
this  £  1 0, 000  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  latter 


space  he  has  at  command. 

A  large  new  cemetery  is  being  buUt  for  the 
Borough  of  Sheffield  upon  the  Intake-road 
Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son  are  the  architects 
There  are  to  be  three  good  chapels  upon  the 
grounds  ;  the  best,  the  Roman  CathoUc  one 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  Sheffield's  munificent 
neighbour.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
E.M.  A  little  further  on,  another  cemetery 
for  the  Gleadless  and  Intake  district  is  now 
ready  for  opening.  The  chapel  and  lodo-e  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  are  particularly  pictu- 
resque and  pleasant.  They  are  built  of  Dunford 
stone,  with  dressings  of  ^Vncaster.  The  boundary 
walls  have  wrought-iron  gates  and  railin"-/ 
Mr.  W.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Woodhouse,  was  Hie 
contractor,  and  he  has  carried  out  the  job  from 
the  de.signs  of  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown 
architects.  ' 

A  large  fever  hospital  U  erecting  at'the  end  of 
\\ inter-street.  Thereof  is  being  put  on.  Mr 
S.  L.  Swann  is  the  architect. 

A  BUnd  Asylum  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 

£lo,000   upon   the   Manchester-road,    and    was 

opened  a  week  or  two  ago.    It  has  a  commandin<'' 

sue,  and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr° 

S-''^^'^',^,'''"'^''^'''-     '^1"=  contractor   was  Mr    j" 

f.       T^?1''m    h't     ^'''''-  '^"'^^"^  ^^^ 
bon,  of  Sheffield,  did  the  upholstery  work. 

Just  above  it  is  a  large  mansion,  built  of  -itone 
bnek,  and  timber  work,  at  a  cost  of  some 
£10,000,  by  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son,  architects 
The  house,  which  is  for  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  a 
blieffield  merchant,  is,  perchance,  a  trifle  strao-- 
gUng,  but  is  cleverly  designed,  and  offers  in 
many  points,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  majority 
ot  large  houses  upon  the  outside  of  Sheffield 

Sheffield  is  not  noted   for  the   number   oif  its 

M  "t'l^u  fl^'J^',-  '^^^  ^"^^  i«  undoubtedly  the 
oldest,  that  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Peter 
This  is  a  central-croeketed  spire  of  great  beauty 
Wext  to  It  m  merit,  perhaps,  is  that  of  St.  Marie's 
K.C  Church,  in  Norfolk-row,  a  Decorated 
biuldmg  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs 
VVeightman  and  Hadfield  in  1851.  These  two 
and  a  very  graceful  one,  by  Messrs.  Innocent  and 
Brown,  on  the  Baptist  Chui-eh  in  Glossop-road 
are,  amidst  the  multitude,  the  only  ones  worth 
noticmg. 

The  Parish  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  now  under 
restoration,  and  has  been   for  the   last   twelve 


mentioned,  the  three  buildings  are  continuou  ., 
and  present  a  long,  low  fa(,-ade,  the  central 
group  being  the  lowest,  and  quite  dwarfed  by 
Its  neighbours  at  the  two  flanks.  The  details 
throughout  are  flat  and  meagre,  not  to  say  mean, 
and  particularly  so  is  the  balustrades  above  the 
mam  cornice,  the  curious  broken  quasi  pediments 
over  the  windows,  the  urns,  the  angle  pilasters 
the  iron  raiUng,  and  the  thin  bars  of  the 
mndow-frames.  One  end  of  the  buildin" 
abuts  awkwardly  upon  West-street,  and  over 
tile  cntr.ance  there  is  an  oriel  window. 
This  oriel  has  one  central  mullion  only,  the 
effect  being  particularly  offen.sive.  In  the  main 
riont,  this  imfortunate  arrangement  is  a^ain 
repeated.      The  members  of  the  School  Board 
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lor  this  purpose,  we  fail  to  see  much  proo-ress 
made,  and  what  has  already  been  done  is  not  of 
the  most  satisfactory  description.  For  this  work 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  late  Sir  G 
Gilbert  Scott  was  the  "consulting  architect," 
but  the  actual  restoration  fell  into  the  hands  of 
local  men,  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs  The 
principal  part  of  the  present  work  consists  of  the 
erection  of  a  smaU  south  transept,  at  a  cost  of 
about  tlOOO.  This  is  now  covered  in.  Within 
the  bmldmg  the  two  noble  chancel  arcades,  and 
the  arches  under  the  central  tower  have  been 
stripped  of  the  plaster  and  whitewash,  under 
which  they  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  hid. 
Ihis  has  been  effected  with  much  success,  but 
we  learned,  vdth  no  Uttlo  sui-prise,   that   the 


architects,  deeming  the  walling  stones  and 
those  of  the  piers  small,  are  meditating  re- 
plastei-ing  and  repainting  them  again.  Surely 
such  an  atrocious  tiling  cannot  be  really  con- 
templated, or  we  shaU  heartUy  endorse  to 
the  old  care-taker's  remark  when''  givin"  us 
this  information.  "It's  a  pity,  sir,'bld  meister 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott  is  deed;  he'd  never  have 
allowed  such  goings  on "  !  The  church  is 
bo  lengthened  12ft.  westward,  and  the 
plmths  for  this  are  already  in.  By  a 
curious  comcidenoe,  Mr.  Thomliill  GeD,  who 
gave  £10,000  for  the  interior  restorations, 
died  the  very  day  his  gift  began  to  be  spent  upon 
the  removal  of  the  organ.  Messrs.  Chadwick 
and  Co.,  of  Masborough,  are  the  contractors  for 
the  restoration. 

In  connection  with  the  parish  church,  the 
George  Wostenholm  Memorial  Hall  is  buildin°- 
at  the  comer  of  Queen  and  SUver-streiJts.  Mr! 
Henry  Dent  Lomas,  of  Sheffield,  Ls  the  architect,' 
and  the  building  will  very  soon  be  completed' 
having  been  bmlt  in  a  very  energetic  manner  by 
Mr.  J.  Fidler,  builder,  of  Eckington.  It  is  of 
Classical  design,  the  materials  u.sed  being  red 
and  yellow  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  it  is 
a  good  building  in  most  respects,  a  wooden  top 
cornice,  painted  to  look  like  stone,  being  the  only 
unsatisfactory  part  about  it.  The  place  is  a  cocoa- 
house,  lecture-haU,  reading-room,  &c.,  and  will 
cost^between  £2,000  and  £3,000.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  win  open  the  building  in  the  beginnino- 
of  December.  ° 

New  poor-law  offices  are  to  be  erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  Surrey  Music  HallinWestbar,  an  edifice 
consumed  by  fire  iu  1SG4,  and  left  in  ruins  ever 
since.  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs  are  the 
architects  for  the  offices  in  question. 

The  corner  of  Norfolk- street  and  Eow  is  fast 
becoming  the  most  unique  architectural  feature 
in  Sheffield.  ViTieii,  28  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Weightman  and  Hadfield— afterwards  Messrs. 
Hadfield  and  G  oldie,  and  now  Messrs.  Hadfield 
and  Son — built  the  fine  church  of  St.  Marie,  much 
town  opposition  was  shown,  and  buildings  were 
erected  at  its  east  end  purposely  to  mar  the  effect 
and  stop  up  the  east  window.  'The  bmldinss  and 
the  ground  as  well  have,  however,  iu  the  due 
course  of  time  become  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  under  Mr.  Hadfield  extensive  additions  are 
being  made.  Large  vestries  and  other  offices 
have  been  built,  and  a  pre-sbytery  is  to  be  added. 
These  premises  run  out  eastward'from  the  church 
to  the  end  of  the  street.  Over  the  door  at  the 
corner  is  a  large  and  well-sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  Annunciation  in  a  recessed  and 
canopied  panel.  The  grouping  of  the  works 
fini.shed,  with  the  church  itself,  are  admirable. 
Within  the  church  a  new  chapel  has  been  built, 
and  many  good  additions  made. 

By  far  the  greatest  work  in  progress  at  Sheffield 
is  the  new  workhouse.     This  building,  or  rather 
block  of  buildings,  is  being   erected  at  Fir  Vale, 
Pittsmoor,   and  covers   an   expanse  of  3.3  acres. 
The  architect  is  Mr.   James  Hall,  of  Sheffield, 
and  the  contract  was   taken  by  Mr.  J.  Garlick, 
of  Saltley  Works,   Birmingham,    the    contract 
price   being   £134,800,    exclusive   of    boundary 
walls,  heating  apparatus,  and  the  various  other 
appointments.     The  buildings  are  erected  of  red 
and  blue  bricks,  all  the  bricks   being  raised  and 
made   upon   the   ground.     A  deal  of   excellent 
stone  is  also  quarried  and  used  upon  the  spot. 
The  rest  of  the  stone  used   for  dressings,  &c.,  is 
principally  Greenmoor,  which  latter  stone  is  also 
used  for  the  landings  and  steps.     The  roofs  are 
covered   in   by   Welsh    slates.      The    style     ot 
architecture   is    of   a     modified    Classical   cha- 
racter.     The   central    block   has    a  continuous 
corridor  running  through   it,    6t.5ft.  long.     On 
one  side  of  the  main  portion  is  a  detached  block, 
consisting  of  a  school,    dining-hall,    and  work- 
rooms: on  the  other  side,  another  block,  intended 
for  an  asylum  and  dining-hall ;   and  in  the  rear 
are  ten  detached  hospitals,    and  a  fever-hospital 
behind     them    again.       'The    casual  wards  are 
away    from    the    workhouse   proper,   and    at- 
tached to  the  lodge.     There  is  a  central   clock- 
tower  100ft.  high,  and  the  buOdiugs  throudiout 
are  aU  three-storied.      The   contractor  ispur- 
suing   Ills   labours   (which   are   to  be  completed 
next  June)  with  much  energy.     There  are  many 
hundi-ed  workmen  employed  upon  the  work,  and 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  material,  upwards 
of  a  mile  of  continuous  rails  are  laid  down.     By 
a  very   singular   coincidence,  the   name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  James  Hall.     As  stated 
above,  Mr.  James  Hall  is  the  architect.     These 
gentlemen  are  no  relations,   and  were  strangers 
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to  each  other,    until   brought   together   by   the 
present  job. 

By  these  notes,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite 
of  the  dearth  of  bxisiucss  generally  in  Sheffield, 
many  important  works  in  the  building  trade 
are  in  progress.  Amongst  them  "we  have 
noticed  a  large  fever-hospital,  an  immense  work- 
house, and  a  couple  of  cemeteries  as  nearly 
ready  for  opening. 


THE  SOUTH  PASS  JETTIES. 

ENGINEERS  and  others  interested  in  the 
construction  of  marine  works,  will  find 
much  information  of  value  in  Max  E.  Schmidt's, 
description  of  the  new  South  Pass  jetties, 
published  in  the  August  nimiber  of  the  Trtiiis- 
aetiuns  of  the  American  Society  of  Cicil  Engineers. 
Mr.  Schmidt  enters  into  the  practical  part  of  his 
subject  by  giving  the  results  of  the  formation  of 
the  South  Pass  jetties  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
bed  of  the  channel  from  May,  1S75,  to  April, 
1879.  In  a  former  notice  we  have  given  a  g-eneral 
description  of  the  scheme,  and  we  may  now 
glance  at  the  details  of  that  great  work.  There 
is  an  cast  and  a  west  jetty  ;  the  former  is  IliSOOft. 
long,  and  the  latter  7,S00ft.  long  in  its  main 
portion.  The  jetties  are  1,000ft.  aj^art,  and  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  There  are  besides  wing 
dams  which  project  into  the  channel  from  each 
jetty  about  130ft.,  but  these  are  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Tlie  jetties  terminate  j  ust  beyond  the  crest 
of  the  old  bar ;  they  are  built  of  willow  mattresses 
and  stone,  and  are  now  permanently  raised  in 
their  main  length  to  the  level  of  average  flood- 
tide.  The  top  of  the  mattress  work  is  20ft. 
wide,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  stone  about 
1ft  in  thickness.  A  rounded  paving  of  "rip- 
rap "  stone  is  placed  on  the  mattress  work  of 
both  jetties  for  a  considerable  distance  seaward. 
The  stones  are  specified  to  be  set  on  edge,  and 
the  submerged  parts  of  the  slopes  to  be  built  of 
rubble  stone,  with  an  inclination  of  2  to  1.  The 
mattresses  are  laid  in  horizontal  layers  stayed  by 
piles,  and  to  prevent  leakage  gravel  is  workad 
into  them.  The  ends  of  both  jetties  for  about 
3,000ft.  are  proposed  to  be  consolidated  by  large 
blocks  of  cement  concrete,  from  16ft.  to  20ft. 
long,  5ft.  to  loft,  wide,  and  from  2Mt.  to  4ft.  in 
thickness,  the  dimensions  enlarging  as  the  jetties 
approach  the  sea  ends.  These  blocks  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  parapet  of 
concrete  from  3ft.  to  Cft.  wide,  and  from  23ft. 
to  4ft.  high.  The  sea  slopes  at  the  ends 
of  jetties,  for  about  600ft.,  are  to  have  a  founda- 
tion of  a  willow  mattress  100ft.  wide  and  2ft. 
thick,  and  on  this  a  sloped  cribwork  of  palmetto 
piles  is  to  be  placed  and  sunk  by  filling  the  com- 
partments with  large  stones  of  about  one  ton 
weight.  Pier-heads  in  the  form  of  a  letter  T 
are  to  be  built  at  the  extreme  ends  of  jetties,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  We  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  mattress-work  which  composes  the 
main  part  of  the  jetties.  Flexible  willow 
branches  were  required  2in.  diameter  at  the 
hiitts ;  they  grow  abimdantly  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississijipi  above  the  Passes,  and  over- 
spread the  sub-deltas,  and  are,  therefore,  easily 
obtained  and  transjiorted.  The  stone  was  more 
difiicult  to  prociu'e,  and  the  ratio  of  stone  to 
willow  in  the  mattress-work  was  1  :  5'32.  It  is 
now  brought  from  a  Umestone  region  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  is  composed  of  calcareous  and 
cpiartzose.  These  jetties  were  designed  to  over- 
come the  abrading  power  of  the  river  current, 
the  impact  of  the  waves  and  their  imdermining 
power.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  con- 
struct a  broad  and  elastic  foundation  to  prevent 
undermining,  and  to  adopt  proper  slopes  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  these  condi- 
tions have  been  met  as  far  as  possible.  The 
sections  given  in  the  author's  paper  show  a  large 
deposit  of  sand,  both  on  the  sea  and  river  sides 
of  the  jetties.  The  author  explains  that  this 
vast  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter  was  due 
to  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  jetties 
were  raised,  the  entu-e  length  of  the  foundation 
was  laid  before  the  second  tier  was  added,  and 
the  thiid  layer  succeeded  to  this,  and  so  on. 
It  was  noticed  that  each  tier  of  mattress  work 
caused  a  shoaling  in  the  sea-side,  due  to  the 
obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of  each  layer  of 
current.  The  sediment  deposited  increased  as 
the  layers  of  mattress  were  added,  for  the 
volume  of  water  being  confined  produced  corre- 
sponding erosion  of  the  channel.  The  wing 
dams  at  right  angles  to  the  jetty  have  increased 


tliis  erosion,  and  a  shoaling  has  taken  place  from 
the  deposited  sediment.  An  interesting  section 
showing  the  amount  of  erosion  of  the  channel- 
bed  created  by  these  works  is  given  in  the  paper. 
The  bottom,  in  May,  1875,  is  shown  to  be  a  wide 
shallow  channel,  its  greatest  depth  being  from 
15ft.  to  20ft.  A  twelvemonth  later  section 
shows  a  deep  grooving  of  double  the  depth  near 
the  west  jetty,  while  the  bottom  in  April,  1879, 
is  shown  scooped  out  to  an  angular  groove  of 
over  50ft.  deep  in  the  middle.  It  is  believed 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  willow-work  is  bedded 
in  the  deposits  thus  formed,  though  the  channel 
is  not  fully  the  width  between  the  jetties.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  main  portion  of  both  jetties,  sr 
their  foundation,  is  absolutely  safe,  and  that  the 
slopes  of  the  work  are  protected  natui-ally  by 
mud,  sand,  and  clay  deposited  by  the  river. 
Speaking  of  the  sea  ends,  the  author  observes 
"  as  soon  as  the  jetties  emerge  from  the  shelter 
of  the  reefs  the  degree  of  exposure  increases," 
and  by  far  the  most  troublesome  parts  to  main- 
tain have  been  the  lowest  000ft.  of  the  jetties. 
The  subsidence  of  the  bottom,  and  the  compres- 
sion of  the  willow  work  were  elements  that  have 
been  considered,  and  it  was  found  desirable  to 
increase  the  lower  ends  to  the  standard  of 
strength  required.  Near  the  extreme  end,  six- 
teen tiers  of  mattresses  have  been  sunk,  repre- 
senting a  depth  of  about  27ft.  of  compressed 
wUlow  work.  The  depredation  of  worms  is 
another  source  of  mischief,  and  the  following 
facts  are  stated: — "  1.  No  traces  of  worms 
have  ever  been  found  above  a  point  ten  thousand 
feet  below  eastern  Land's-end.  2.  Below  that 
point  ravages  have  been  observed,  eliiefly  residt- 
ing  in  honey-combing  the  lower  parts  of  piles 
and  mattress-binders,  and  attacking  the  butt 
ends  of  willows.  3.  No  worm-eating  is  found  to 
exist  on  any  material  from  the  surface  to  a  depth 
of  5ft.  below."  The  teredo,  it  appears,  does  not 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the  mattress- 
courses,  especially  when  they  are  covered  or 
packed  with  mud  and  sand.  One  of  the  main 
objects  is  to  consolidate  the  lower  ends  of  these 
jetties  ;  at  the  upper  ends  the  mud  and  .sand  get 
firmly  embedded  in  the  meshes  of  mattresses, 
and  consolidation  is  secured.  In  order  to  obtain 
consolidation  at  the  ends,  concrete  blocks  are  used 
weighing  from  twenty-two  to  seventy-  two  tons 
each. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  results  of  these  works 
as  tabulated  in  Max  Schmidt's  paper.  If  we  com- 
pare the  figures  on  the  chart  given,  we  find  that 
the  dejjth  on  South  Pass  bar  has  increased  from 
9  to  27ft. — the  result  of  four  years'  work.  The 
soundings  generally  show  about  28ft.  The 
deepening  of  the  channel  appears  to  have  been 
progressive.  On  July,  1879,  a  navigable  channel 
of  26ft.  in  depth  was  obtained  at  the  head  of  the 
Pass,  showing  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  four  years  by  the  scouring 
action  due  to  the  jetties.  In  emerging  from  its 
confinement  between  these  embankments,  the 
channel  makes  an  easterly  tiuTi,  which  has  only 
recently  been  remarked  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  We  recommend  all  engaged  in  works 
of  hydraulic  nature  to  study  the  chart  of  the 
South  Pass  jetties,  showing  the  soundings  in  feet 
from  the  plane  of  average  floodtide.  Want  of 
space  precludes  our  entering  into  the  other  details 
given  by  the  author  on  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete  work,  and  the  mixers  used  on  jetties, 
illustrations  of  which  are  furnished  ia  the  paper 
we  have  referred  to. 


TESTS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

IN  treating  of  "matrices"  Mr.  Henry  Reid, 
whose  recently-published  treatise  we  have 
lately  noticed,  makes  some  observations  upon  the 
characteristics  and  properties  of  first-class  Port- 
land cement  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  oiu"  readers.  He  observes,  first,  as  regards 
weight,  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  1121b. 
per  straked  imperial  or  Winchester  bushel : 
second,  as  to  strength  measured  by  its  tensile 
capaci(;y  of  resistance  to  accurate  vertical  tension 
it  should  not  be  less  than  3001b.  per  square  inch  : 
third,  texture  or  fineness  of  powder  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  2,500  atoms 
to  a  square  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sieve  of  that 
gauge  (fifty  square)  should  not  reject  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cement  when  gently  sliaken 
by  the  hand,  and  it  should  feel  roughish  to  the 
touch  ;  fourth,  as  regards  hydrauhcity,  it  should 
possess  a  capacity  of  resisting  the  solvent  action 
of  water  during  at  least  six  days'  immersion, 


and  when  taken  out  it  .should  not  exhibit  crack 
or  fracture  of  any  kind  ;  fifth,  as  to  colour,  the 
true  colour  resembles  the  best  quality  of  the 
well-known  Portland  building  stone,  namely, 
a  greyish  blue  or  steel  grey ;  sixth,  as  to 
setting  when  mixed  neat  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  it  will  set  in  from  one  to  six  hoirrs, 
according  to  its  weight  and  density ;  seventh, 
chemical  analysis,  a  good  average  cement 
capable  of  passing  the  preceding  tests  would 
produce  witliin  a  moderate  divergence  of  range 
the  following  analysis  :  — 

Lime 00-05 

Magnesia     1-17 

Alumina       10-84 

Silica 24-31 

Alkalies        1-54 

Mr.  Reid  shows  that  imperfect  blending  of  the 
raw  ingredients,  or  iusulficient  calcinatiion,  are 
often  the  cause  of  inferior  products.  This  car- 
bonate of  lime,  if  used  in  excess,  produces  a  hard 
and  dark  clinker  difficidt  to  reduce  to  a  powder, 
and  rough  to  the  touch.  The  lime  also  becomes 
hydrated  and  swells,  and  endangers  the  mass. 
Excess  of  silica  or  alumina  causes  a  brown  dust- 
ing clinker  easily  ground  into  a  soft  powder, 
but  incapable  of  attaining  hardness.  The 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  has  an  injurious 
tendency.  A  good  Portland  cement  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  over-limed  and  the  over- 
clayed  cement.  For  the  manufacture  of  concrete, 
Portland  cement  is  superior  to  the  other  two 
cementing  agents,  the  blue  lias  and  the  Roman 
cement,  and  Mr.  Reid  observes  where  it  can  be 
obtained  without  heavy  charges  for  carriage,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  being  cheaper  than  the  com- 
monest hydraulic  limes. 

The  author  refers  to  General  Gillmore  and 
other  American  authorities  on  cement,  but  the 
most  interesting  investigations  are  those  recorded 
by  Mr.  Maclay  as  to  the  relative  efi'ects  of 
different  temperatures  on  the  tensile  strength  of 
Portland  cement.  Mr.  Maclay  refers  to  a  large 
number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  that  were 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  exceed  in 
tensile  strength  2501b.  per  square  inch.  The 
cement,  when  tested,  was  found  to  be  less  than 
2001b.  per  inch.  It  was  found,  on  inquiry, 
where  the  fault  in  testing  lay.  "The  room 
where  the  testing  was  carried  on  was  heated  by 
a  stove,  the  temperature  during  the  day  ranged 
from  60  to  70^,  but  at  night  it  sometimes  fell 
below  40^.  The  gauged  cement  after  immersion 
in  the  water  was  thus  subjected  to  a  very  low 
temperature."  All  the  cement  was  retested, 
the  water  in  which  the  briquettes  were  kept 
being  then  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature 
of  60'  day  and  night.  It  was  found  that  1,370 
barrels,  first  tested  lS51b.  per  square  inch,  when 
retested  gave  3171b.  per  square  inch;  that  1373 
tested  first  at  1921b.  gave  2S51b.,  and  the  same 
number  of  barrels,  first  tested  236,  gave,  on 
retesting,  2891b.  These  experiments  conclusively 
point  to  the  fact  that  temperature  has  a  decided 
influence,  and  that  when  the  temperatiu'e  of  the 
water  is  raised  the  tensile  strength  is  increased. 


CHIPS. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Wells-by-the- 
Sea,  Norfolk,  which  was  completely  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  August  last,  is  about  to  be  restored 
at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfleld, 
has  just  prepared  a  report  describing  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  late  fire  and  the  necessary  and  ad- 
visable works  of  restoration. 

A  new  cemetery  for  Shipham,  Norfolk,  was 
consecrated  on  the  25th  ult.  The  only  building  on 
the  ground  is  a  building  at  the  entrance,  ser^'^ug  as 
porch  and  Nonconformist  chapel.  The  parish  church 
will  be  used  for  Church  of  England  burial  services. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Nankivelle,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Larner,  of  East  Dereham. 

On  the  1st  of  October  was  laid  the  first  stone 
of  an  intended  chapel  at  the  College  atSt.  Columba, 
near  Dublin.  The  structure  ^vill  be  SOf  t.  long  and 
40ft.  high,  and  when  completed  will  have  cost 
about  £6,000.  The  designs  have  been  furnished 
by  Ml-.  Butterfield,  and  the  materials  will  be  of  the 
best. 

Owing  to  the  alterations  to  the  Architectural 
Union  Company's  premises  in  Conduit-street  not 
being  completed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
will  be  held  later  than  usual  this  year.  The  date 
for  beginning  the  Session  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon.  The  Institute  session  will  not  open  till 
December  1st. 

The  Ipswich  Fine  Art  Club  are  about  to  erect 
premises  in  High-street,  adjoining  the  new  museum 
and  free  library  for  that  town. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bradford. — "SVe  have  received  tlie  following 
p.articiilars  regarding'  the  Bradford  Technical 
.School  Competition.  The  building,  for  which 
16  designs  have  been  sent  in,  is  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000,  and  the  successful  competitor  is 
to  have  5  per  cent,  upon  that  amount,  with  a 
further  remxuieration  of  not  more  than  1 .1  per 
cent,  on  the  quantities.  When  the  conditions  of 
competition  were  first  issued,  the  charge  of 
')  per  cent,  w-as  to  cover  all,  iiicliiiluii/  cjuautilies, 
but  owing  to  strong  representations  having  been 
made  to  the  council,  the  fee  was  reconsidered 
■with  the  above  result.  3?iity  and  twenty-five 
guineas  are  offered  as  second  and  third  premiums. 
The  contour  of  the  site  is  a  trapezium,  with 
right  of  light  upon  two  frontages  only,  viz.,  to 
Great  Horton-road  and  Carlton-place.  When 
half-way  -with  the  plans,  competitors  were 
informed  that  they  could  set  back  15ft.  from  one 
of  the  .sides  (the  S.W.)  to  gain  right  of  light  if 
required.  As  the  requirements  are  pretty  exten- 
sive and  varied,  the  apparent  awkwardness  of 
the  site  htis  no  doubt  deterred  many  architects 
from  competing,  else  why  should  there  lie  only 
10  competitors,  while  at  Halifax  about  40  have 
competed  for  a  lodge  to  cost  £750?  (!)  The 
designs  were  to  have  been  prepared  with  Indian 
ink  or  sepia,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
other  colour,  and  upon  white  paper,  also  no 
framed  or  perspective  drawings  were  to  be 
allowed.  The  designs  were  to  show  two  depart- 
ments til  suite — viz.,  a  practical  department,  with 
motive  power,  and  one  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  the  operations.  The  jirincipal  rooms  rccpiired 
in  the  latter  were  a  public  lecture-hall  to  hold 
650  persons,  with  gallery  and  ante-rooms :  a 
chemical  Iccture-room  for  120  students,  with 
demonstrator*  s  room,  &c.,  attached;  class- 
rooms for  teaching  weaving,  kc,  also  designing 
and  drawing,  and  four  "extra"  class-rooms; 
museum,  library,  council-chamber,  secretary's 
office,  &c.  As  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  departments,  a  lavatory  and  dyeing-room 
■were  to  bo  provided,  whCe  in  the  motive  power 
department,  the  following  rooms  were  required, 
viz.,  power  loom  ■wea\'ing-room  (area,  2,000 
square  feet),  hand-loom  ditto  (l,o00ft  ),  spinning, 
&c.,  room  (750ft.),  dressing  and  twisting  room 
(750ft.),  and  a  workshop  (7o0ft.)  Gas  was 
recommended  as  the  motive  power.  A  good 
feature  of  the  competition  was  that  all  inquiries 
made  by  competitors  were  to  be  in  writing,  and 
copies  of  such,  together  with  the  answers,  sent  to 
each  competing  architect.  We  are  infoiTned  that 
■we  were  in  error  last  week  in  stating  that  the 
competition  was  amongst  the  Bradfcjrd  archi- 
tects. It  is  an  open  one.  The  designs  have  tliis 
week  been  on  ■view  to  the  council  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  Bradford. 

City  of  Loxdos  School. — This  competition 
again  came  before  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  CoimcU  for  the  City  at  their  meeting 
on  Thursday  se'nnight.  A  report  was  brought 
up  from  the  school  committee  recommending  that 
£50  should  be  awarded  to  each  of  the  competi- 
tors whose  designs  were  marked  respectively 
■n-ith  the  mottoes  "  L "  (Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson ,  Newcastle,  illustrated  by  us  September 
12thlast),  "Move"  (Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Clark.son), 
and  "Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat."  The  eh.air- 
man  of  the  committee,  in  bringing  forward  the 
motion,  said  the  plans,  which  niunbered  about 
fifty,  were  all  so  good  that  the  committee  thought 
the  authors  should  receive  some  reward.  Two 
of  the  members  pointed  out  that  this  would  be 
establishing  an  awkward,  if  not  dangerous,  pre- 
cedent, but  others,  again,  urged  that  it  ■n-ould 
encourage  clever  architects  to  compete  for  City 
work.  On  a  division  the  recommendation  ■n'as 
confinned  by  26  votes  to  19.  Mr.  Deputy 
Fowler  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose 
that  £50  be  given  to  each  of  the  competitors. 

Hull. — A  meeting-  of  the  Asylum  Committee 
of  the  Hull  Coi'poration  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Monday.  The  Town  Clerk  stated  that, 
agreeably  to  the  committee's  resolution  adojitcd 
at  the  last  meeting,  he  arranged  for  an  inter- 
view between  the  sub-committee  and  the  Visit- 
ing Justices  of  the  Hull  Borough  Asylum,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  several  points  relative 
to  the  proposed  new  asylum.  That  meeting  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  report  he 
now  presented  showed  that  the  first  point  put 
before  the  Justices  was  the  purchase  of  the  Do  la 
Pole  farm  for  the  new  establi-shment,  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  that  the  Visiting  Justices  should 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  piu'chase  of  the  farm 


at  the  price  previously  named,  and  that  the  pur- 
chase should  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  February 
next.  The  next  point  considered  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  plans.  The  Justices  informed  the 
deputation  that  they  had  selected  six  jilans  from 
those  sent  in,  and  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  plans  selected,  without  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  ranged  from  £41,000  to 
£50,000.  The  Visiting  Justices  had  requested 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  examine  the  plans 
in  question,  and  report  upon  them  for  their 
guidance,  but  the  Commissioners  had  deoliued  to 
consider  the  plans  in  any  shape  until  the  farm 
was  definitely  purchased.  The  Justices  readily 
granted  permission  to  the  committee  to  e.xaraine 
all  the  plans,  and  stated  that  they  would  give 
careful  consideration  any  suggestions  that  the 
committee  might  think  tit  to  send  to  them.  The 
report  also  stated  that  tlie  Local  Government 
Board  hiid  intimated  to  the  Town  Clerk  that  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  application  made  by 
the  Town  Coimcil  for  leave  to  borrow  £55,000 
for  the  new  premises  imtil  the  plans  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  depu- 
tation therefore  wished  to  withdraw  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  make  a  further  application  for  the 
sum  of  £13,000,  to  make  the  purchase  of  the 
De  la  Pole  Farm.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Elam  it  was  resolved  to 
respectfully  request  the  Visitii.g  Justices  to  in- 
form the  committee  of  the  result  of  any  applica- 
tion to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  for  their  re- 
port upon  the  six  selected  plans,  so  that  the 
committee  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion. 

Llaxdaboc  School  Board  (Mox.) — On  Thurs- 
day, the  2nd  inst.,  the  above  board  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  old  Town  Hall,  I'sk, 
when  tliC  plans  submitted  in  limited  competition 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport, 
for  new  schools  at  Usk  and  Glascocd,  were 
selected. 

PrrnsEY. — A  short  time  ago  the  Committee  of 
the  Mcch.anics'  Institute,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds, 
invited  architects  to  suljmit  plans  for  a  new 
building,  and  offered  prizes  for  the  three  best 
designs.  In  response  to  this  invitation  eighteen 
sets  of  plans  were  received,  and  after  they  had 
been  duly  considered  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Hope  and  Jardiue,  architects,  of 
Bradford,  who  were  accordingly  appointed  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  and  on  Monday,  the  Gth 
October,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Insti- 
tute was  laid  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dibb  Scales,  of 
Pudsey,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  new  building,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  jruiction  of  Low  Town -road  and 
Waver  Green  (two  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town),  -will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  its  principal  features  -will  be 
a  square  tower,  having  a  slated  spire,  rising  to 
the  height  of  11  Oft.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the 
corner  of  the  two  streets  just  mentioned,  and  in 
the  base  of  it,  almost  level  with  the  street,  is  the 
principal  entrance,  which  has  a  deeply  recessed 
doorway,  ha'ving  a  moulded  and  arcbed  head. 
The  building  ■will  contain  on  the  basement  floor 
alarge  room  43ft.  by  24ft.,  to  be  used  for  public 
tea-parties,  -with  kitchen,  scullery,  and  store 
room  adjoining,  and  also  four  class-rooms, 
lavatory.  Sec,  all  of  ample  size  and  well 
lighted.  On  the  groimd-floor  are  a  news-room, 
34ft.  by  24ft.;  a  library,  24ft.  by  16ft.;  a  con- 
versation or  smoke-room,  29ft.  by  IGft.;  a  com- 
mittee-room, two  class-rooms,  a  lavatory  and  a 
secretary' s  room.  On  the  first  floor,  which  is 
reached  by  a  stone  staircase  oft.  wide,  are  a 
public  hall  56ft.  by  40ft.,  with  ante-rooms  ad- 
joining ;  a  ladies'  cloak-room ;  and  a  science 
lecture-theatre  capable  of  seating  120  persons. 
The  pubUc  hall,  which  is  32ft.  high,  has  a 
gallery  round  three  sides,  entered  from  the 
second-floor  level,  and  will  seat  650  persons.  On 
the  second  floor  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
gallerj- of  the  public' hall,  a  large  room  partly 
lighted  from  the  roof,  to  be  used  for  the  art- 
classes,  and  a  class-room  adjoining.  The 
different  works  have  been  let  as  follows : — 
Masons'  and  excavators'  work  to  Mr.  James 
Smith,  of  Bradford ;  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
work  to  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Briggs,  of  Bradford ; 
plumbers'  and  glaziers'  work  to  Mr.  J.  Wilcox, 
of  Pudsey  ;  plasterers'  work  to  Mr.  Wni. 
Tattersall,  of  Bradford  ;  slaters'  work  to  Mr. 
Jas.  Smithies,  of  Great  Horton,  near  Bradford ; 
and  painters*  work  to  Mr.  Wm.  Sims,  of  Pudsey. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Boothman  is  the  clerk  of  works.  "The 
amount  allowed  to  be  spent,  according  to  the  in 


structions  to  competing  architects,  was  £3,000, 
and  the  cost  of  the  works  as  contracted  for,  in- 
cluding the  library  fittings  and  the  seats  for 
the  public  hall,  will  bo  within  £50  of  that 
amount. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

RojLLN-  EEitAixs  XEAK  Maesteiciit. — A  num- 
ber of  workmen,  says  the  Iiulepciidancc  Jidgc,  are 
now  employed  in  making  excavations  on  the  site 
of  a  Belgo-Roman  settlement,  situated  between 
Bemelen  and  Heer,  near  Maestricht.  Limburg 
is  richer  in  underground  remains  dating  from  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Romans  than  auy  other 
province  of  the  Netherlands.  Vestiges  of  their 
civU  and  military  works  are  met  with  at  every 
step  At  Meersen  M.  Habets  exposed  to  -view 
in  1805  a  villa  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  and 
imcomnronly  rich  in  antiquities.  At  Ravenbosch, 
near  Fauquemont,  the  same  snrant  brought  to 
light  the  foundations  of  an  entire  Roman  colony, 

mprising  IS  houses  and  a  small  Pagan  temple. 
The  Roman  villa  at  Backersboschdel,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  excavation,  surpasses  in  size 
and  splendour  all  that  the  archasologists  have 
hitherto  found.  As  at  Mecrsen,  baths  and  a 
magnificent  cellar  h.ave  been  laid  open ;  but 
besides  there  has  been  found  a  great  quantity  of 
wrought  and  unwrought  marble  ;  as  many  a.s 
six  kinds  have  been  counted.  The  rooms  of  thi.s 
■villa  are  finer  and  better  preserved  than  else- 
where. The  pavement  and  the  wall-plaster  are 
for  the  most  part  in  situ.  In  the  mound  the 
workmen  have  met  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
fragments  of  tUes,  broken  pottery,  bones,  iron, 
glass,  &c.  Up  to  the  present  time  five  coins  have 
been  found,  one  of  which  dates  from  Domitian's 
reign,  one  from  Trainn's,  and  one  from  that  of 
Septimius  Severus.  The  situation  of  the  villa, 
which  leans  against  a  hill,  whence  the  view 
commands  a  wide  stretch  of  counti-y  round  and 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mouse,  is  exceedingly 
picturesc|ue. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Islington  Public  School. — The  annual  prize 
distribution  took  place  on  Monday  weelr.  The 
report  stated  that  the  Clothworkers'  Company 
had  given  30  guineas  for  refitting  the  laboratory. 
Three  Science  and  Art  scholarships  of  £15  each 
h.ad  been  gained  by  Middleton,  ConnoUy,  .and 
Morrison,  ■n-hile  E.  E.  Rutland  had  -n-on  the 
Clothworker.s'  Company  scholarship.  In  all,  the 
successes  of  the  year  were  22  prizes  and  61  cer- 
tificates in  art,  and  39  prizes  and  122  certificates 
in  science. 

Reigate. — The  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  classes  was  held  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  annual  report  showed 
that  at  the  May  examinations  in  art  two  second- 
grade  prizes  and  21  certificates  were  obtained. 
In  science  the  students  had  gained  three  Queen's 
prizes  for  advanced  stage  building  construction, 
and  six  Queen's  prizes  for  the  elementary  stage 
in  the  same  class,  besides  five  certificates,  and 
prizes  and  certificates  in  other  classes.  The 
prizes  having  been  distributed,  a  lecture  on  the 
history  and  objects  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment at  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Buckmastcr. 

CHIPS. 

The  work  of  converting  the  Edinburgh  Theatre 
into  a  new  hall  and  offices  for  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  approaching  completion  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Burnet,  arcliitect,  of 
Glasgow.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  fully  £20,000. 

Mr.  James  Lewin,  who  was  foreman  to  Mr. 
Powell,  the  contractor,  during  the  recent  con- 
struction of  the  Battery  Pier  at  Douglas,  has  beeu 
appointed  general  superinteudcnt  of  the  h!U-bours 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Lambeth  Guardians,  on  the  1st  inst.,  ap- 
proved plans  prepared  by  their  architect  for  adding 
another  story  to  the  existing  building,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  above  the  dining-hall. 

On  Wednesday  week  Christ  Church  at  Bwlch- 
gwyn,  nearMinera,  was  consecrated  by  thoBishoit 
of  St .  Asaph .  Tlie  building  was  till  recently  a  school- 
room, but  to  the  origiual  structure  a  chancel,  vestry, 
and  lobby  liave  beeu  added,  benches  of  varnished 
wood  accommodating  140  persons  provided,  and 
warming  and  lighting  fittings  introduced.  Mr. 
Fry,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Phennah  and  Davies,  of  Khostyllen,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  alterations,  which  have  cost  £900. 
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Beoomfield,  Kent. — The  parisli  church  of 
Broomfield,  Kent,  is  about  to  undergo  a  thorough 
restoration  at  the  hands  of  J.  G.  Naylor, 
Eochester.  The  works  to  nave  and  tower,  which 
comprise  a  new  vestry  and  heating-vaidt,  new 
entrance  porch,  new  roof  and  parapet  to  tower, 
oak  seating  and  new  flooring  throughout,  and 
general  rejiairs,  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  M.  HiUs,  architect, 
4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi ;  and  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Mrs.  P.  Wykeham  Martin,  of  Leeds 
Castle,  widow  of  Mr.  P.  "Wykeham  Martin,  late 
M.P.  for  Eochester,  whose  remains  are  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  in  this  church.  The  chancel 
restoration,  consisting  of  new  roof,  floor,  seating, 
&c.,  will  be  carried  out  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  and  at  the  expense  of  that 
body.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  are  estimated 
at  about  £1,400. 

Cavershah. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Caversham,  which  has  been  closed  a  long  time 
for  restoration  and  enlargement,  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday  week.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  north  aisle  (with  an  arcade  of  brick  and 
plaster),  a  chancel  and  north  chantry,  with  a 
wooden  tower  and  gallery  at  the  west  end. 
Originally  the  church  had  no  tower,  but  only  a 
bell  gable,  traces  of  which  existed  when  the 
recent  works  were  commenced  ;  remains  of  an 
early  arcade  were  found,  showing  that  a  north 
aisle  formed  part  of  the  original  church  which 
existed  in  the  Norman  period.  Tlie  new  works 
consist  of  building  the  new  south  aisle,  and  re- 
building the  tower,  nave,  and  porch,  which  have 
been  erected  in  the  Eirly  English  style.  The 
contractors,  Messrs.  Wheeler  Bros. ,  of  Eeading, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Dodd,  of  Caversham,  have  per- 
formed their  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Stallwood,  of 
Eeading,  whose  design  we  illustrated  two 
years  since.  The  works  have  cost  about  ,£3, .500. 
Edinbuegh. — Lady  Glenorchy's  parish  chui'ch, 
Eoxbm-gh -place,  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
undergone  renovation,  after  designs  by  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Menzies.  At  present  the  church 
has  no  architectural  pretensions  externally  ;  but 
it  is  intended  to  raise  the  front  wall,  and  finish 
it  with  a  cornice  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
with  pedestals  and  vases  intervening,  and  to  in- 
troduce pilasters  with  entablatures  round  the 
door  and  window  openings.  Internally  the 
church  is  oval-shaped,  with  a  coved  and  plas- 
tered ceiling  and  centre  cupola.  Inclusive  of 
gaUcry,  the  church  is  now  seated  for  about  840 
persons,  and  the  renovations  include  the  renew- 
ing of  the  flooring  in  the  area,  the  improring  of 
the  entrance  lobbies,  and  providing  a  new  vestiw 
and  other  conveniences  at  the  north  entrance 
The  coved  ceOing  has  been  eft'ectively  broken  up 
by  means  of  painted  panels  and  ornamental 
scroll  bands  ;  while  the  windows  have  been  filled 
in  with  enamelled  glass,  and  new  gasfittings  iu' 
troduced  throughout. 

Elland. — On  Saturday  week  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was 
laid  in  Frances-street,  Elland.  The  chapel  will 
be  a  modification  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  the 
external  dimensions  will  be  C6ft.  by  4Sft.  The 
walls  will  be  constructed  in  pitch-faced  masom-y 
from  the  Southowram  quarries,  with  tooled  ashlar 
quoins.  The  windows  will  be  of  two  and  threa 
lights,  with  traceried  heads.  The  seating  is  of 
open  benches,  and  all  the  area  level,  providing 
accommodation  for  400  persons.  These  benches, 
the  rostrum,  the  roof,  and  other  woodwork,  are 
all  of  pitch-pine.  The  total  outlay  will  be  about 
£2,000.  Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  of  EUand,  is  the 
ai'cloitect,  and  the  contractors  are  : — Mason' 
work,  Messrs.  James  Whiteley,  EUand;  joiner's 
work,  Joseph  Wilson,  Elland;  plating  and 
plastering,  Thomas  Wadsworth,  Grcetland ;  and 
pliunbing,  Joseph  Aspinall,  EUand. 

FracHLET,  N. — A  new  Baptist  chapel  at  North 
Finchley  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is 
Early  French  Gothic  ia  style,  and  is  faced  with 
Kentish  ragstone  with  Bath  dressings.  The 
front  next  the  main  road  has  a  large  five-light 
traceried  window  ia  the  gable,  and  imder  it  is  a 
projectingporeh  leading  to  the  principal  entrance. 
Flanking  the  gable  are  towers  of  unequal  heights, 
iu  which  wOl  he  placed  the  staircases  to  future 


gaUeries.  The  side  fronts  of  the  building  are 
broken  by  smaU  transepts,  by  gablets  over  the 
windows,  and  by  a  crocketed  fleche  in  centre  of 
roof,  forming  a  ventilating  shaft,  and  rising  SOft. 
above  ground-level.  Internally,  the  chapel 
measures  60ft.  by  40ft.,  and  4'2ft.  in  height  to 
apex  of  vaulting.  It  is  pewed  for  400  persons, 
but  by  chairs  in  the  side  aisles,  an  additional  150 
can  be  seated.  The  roof  is  vaulted  and  groined 
in  wood,  the  ribs  spiinging  from  colonettes  of 
red  Mansfield  stone  set  on  the  walls ;  the  dados 
are  coloured,  the  windows  furnished  with  ruby 
borders,  and  the  chapel  is  well  cushioned  and 
carpeted.  At  the  rear  are  four  wcU-fumished 
vestries,  over  which  is  placed  a  school  and  lec- 
ture-room seated  for  200.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Staines  and  Son,  of  Great 
Eastern-street,  E.C.,  imder  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Morton  C.  Glover,  the  architect,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £4,000. 

FoEFAB. — The  memorial  stone  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  was  laid  on  the  6th  inst., 
by  Mr.  William  Gilbert  Don,  manufacturer, 
Forfar  and  Dundee.  During  the  pulling  down 
of  the  old  church,  the  workmen  found  the  old 
memorial,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and 
placed  iu  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  church, 
now  iu  coiu'se  of  erection,  beneath  the  new 
memorial.  The  new  chirrch  is  being  built 
according  to  drawings  prepared  by  Mr. 
Eobert  Anderson,  F.E.S.A.,  C,  Wemyss-placc, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  James  Scott,  builder.  Castle- 
street,  Eroughty  Ferry,  has  a  contract  for  the 
whole  work.  Mr.  Wm.  Bruce  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 

GeEAT       SaLKELD       ChETICH,       CC3EBEELA>'D. — 

The  restoration  of  this  interesting  old  Border 
church  has  been  completed,  and  services  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  have  just  been 
held  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The 
chief  features  of  the  restoration  are  as  follows :  — 
A  chancel  arch  has  been  inserted,  and  the  waU 
above  carried  up  in  lieu  of  the  lath-and-plaster 
partition,  the  only  protection  of  the  east  end  of 
nave  from  the  weather,  where  it  rose  above  the 
chancel  roof.  The  very  unsightly  and  shapcle.«s 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  inserted 
some  70  or  80  years  ago,  have  been  removed,  and 
new  windows  inserted  in  their  place ;  in  pre- 
paring for  wliich,  remains  of  the  original 
windows,  of  two  dilferent  dates,  were  discovered 
waUed  up ;  the  traces  thus  foimd  have  deter- 
mined almost  entirely  the  form  of  the  present 
windows,  the  inner  jambs  of  some  of  which 
are  the  original  openings.  The  flat  plaster 
ceiUng  of  nave,  which  was  unsafe,  has  been 
remo%'ed,  and  the  old  massive  oak  roof  of  12tli 
Century  date  has  been  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
thrown  open  to  the  church.  The  old  tower, 
which  is  of  great  interest,  being  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  towers  of  the  border  fortress 
churches  of  Cumberland,  which  were  used  ai 
strongholds  and  places  of  refuge  in  times  of 
border  warfare,  has  had  the  roof  restored  ;  the 
upper  part  now  used  as  a  ringing  loft  has  been 
reiloored,  the  lower  floor  now  used  as  vestry, 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  the  vaidted  dungeon 
beneath  has  been  floored  and  converted  into  a 
chamber  for  the  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 
The  old  pews,  which  were  of  oak,  have  been 
removed,  and  the  material  reframed  to  form 
comfortable  open  seats.  In  the  alterations 
made  some  SO  years  ago,  some  old  and  carved 
oak  framing  had  been  formed  into  a  very  in- 
convenient and  unsightly  gaUery  across  the 
west  end  of  nave,  which  has  now  been  removed, 
and  the  old  oak  work  formed  into  a  very  satis- 
factory reredos.  The  pulpit  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  stone  one,  the  gift  of  the  archrtects. 
The  restoration  has  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects, 
Carlisle. 

Hull. — Queen  Anne-buUdingg,  HuU,  are  now 
being  erected  in  Carr-lane,  and  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  CaiT-lane  improvements. 
They  stand  upon  land  formerly  occupied  by  a 
group  of  old-fashioned  buildings  which  for  some 
time  had  been  a  disgrace  to  the  situation.  The 
materials  used  in  the  new  buildings  are  red 
brick,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings,  the  orna- 
mental portions  being  in  x'ed  terra-cotta  and 
carved  brickwork.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
red  tUes.  Mr.  W.  WeU.sted,  of  Ocean-place, 
Hull,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  of 
Witham,  is  the  contractor  for  the  entire  work. 

Leckhampton. — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  Leckhamp- 


ton,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  It  replaces  on 
the  same  site  a  small  church  overladen  with 
gaUeries,  erected  in  1844,  in  what  was  then  con- 
sidered Early  Enghsh  Gothic,  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Shellard.  The  present  section  of 
scheme  for  rebuUding  only  comprises  a  new 
chancel,  40ft.  long  by  24ft.  wide,  and  north  and 
south  transepts  each  23ft.  by  22ft.  The  materials 
are  Bath  weathered  stone  for  the  external  dressed 
stonework,  Leckhampton  stone  for  the  rough 
walling,  and  Painswick  stone  for  the  intenial 
ashlar  work.  The  shafts  to  the  richly  moulded 
chancel  arch  and  internal  faces  of  windows  wiU 
be  of  marble.  In  the  arcades  to  transepts  and 
.shafts  to  external  faces  of  windows  red  Mans- 
field wUl  be  used.  The  chancel  wUl  be  covered 
in  with  wooden  groined  panelUng  and  the  tran- 
septs by  plain  paneUing,  alsa  in  wood  with 
moulded  ribs.  On  the  south  side  of  chancel  rich 
triple  sediUa  and  a  credence  wUl  be  erected.  The 
architects  for  the  new  building  are  Mes.srs. 
Middleton  and  Son,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
first  part  of  the  work  is  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

LrvEEPOOL.  —  A  new  English  Presbyterian 
Church  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpoool.  Designs  in  a  limited  com- 
petition were  invited  some  time  since,  and  from 
those  submitted  by  thirteen  architects  the  com- 
mittee, acting  under  the  adWce  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Paley,  architect,  of  Lancaster,  unanimously 
selected  the  design  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  of 
Liverpool.  The  style  is  13th  century  Gothic,  and 
the  plan  cruciform.  The  nave  and  transepts 
are  devoted  to  the  worshippers,  and  the  portion 
commonly  used  as  the  chancel  is  arranged  as  a 
lecture-hall,  to  seat  about  250,  and  with  the 
minister's  and  clergy  vestry  grouped  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  nave,  which  is  covered  with  a 
partly  groined  and  in  part  polygonaUy  panelled 
roof  of  pitch-pine,  is  in  one  clear  span  of  47ft. 
6in.,  with  a  total  height  of  62ft.,  and  a  height 
of  51ft.  from  floor  to  ceOing.  The  nave  and 
transepts  wiU  accommodate  790  worshippers. 
The  south  windows  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  and  Hunt,  of  Lancaster.  The 
whole  of  the  seat  rugs,  hassocks,  and  vestry 
furniture,  carpets,  ire.,  have  been  speciaUy 
designed  to  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
edifice,  and  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
AVUlis,  of  London  and  Birmingham.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  buUt  of  Yorkshire  stone  shoddies, 
with  Storeton  stone  dressings  of  a  warm  tone. 
The  tower  with  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of 
167ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  is  broken  into  three 
stages,  with  double  traceried  lights  at  the  bell 
stage,  above  which  rises  the  broach  spire,  with 
angle  pinnacles  at  the  junction  of  the  broach 
with  the  spire,  and  deeply-recessed  louvred 
lights  intersecting  the  several  faces.  The 
general  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
Thornton,  and  Son,  of  Liverpool.  The  entire 
works  have  been  executed  throughout,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  and  the  total  cost 
will'be  about  £15,000  ;  Mr.  WilUam  BeU  having 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Meteopolitas  Boaed  or  Woeks. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Board  on  Friday  a  report  was 
received  from  a  committee  .stating  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Eobert  Walker, 
district  surveyor,  before  the  magistrate  at  Marl- 
borough-street,  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the 
party-wall  between  Nos.  28  and  29,  Haymarket, 
as  a  dangerous  structure.  The  action  taken  by 
the  superintending  architect  in  instructing  the 
contractors  as  a  matter  of  emergency  to  take 
down  the  wall  was  approved,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  solicitor  in  instructing  counsel  to  assist  Mr. 
Walker.  New  by-laws  under  the  16th  section 
of  the  Metropohs  Building  Act  Amendment 
Acts,  1878,  were  submitted  as  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  were  ordered  to  he  sealed  and  re -submitted 
to  Mr.  Cross  for  confirmation.  Some  discussion 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
non-removal  of  a  temporary  iron  church  in 
Bromley-road,  near  St.  Mildxed's-terrace,  Lee, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  period  aUowed  by  the 
Board  for  its  retention ;  ultimately  by  a  large 
majority  the  Board  decided  to  carry  out  its  by- 
laws, and  instructed  their  soUcitor  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  might  deem  advisable,  and  simUar 
action  was  ordered  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
another  temporary  iron  church,  in  Traoey  Street, 
Lambeth.  A  request  from  the  Under -Treasurer 
of  the  Middle  Temple  for  permission  for  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  to 
construct  a  carriage-way   and  foot-way  as  an 
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approach  from  the  new  buildings  erected  in  their 
gardens  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  works  committee. 

Newtown. — New  business  premises  have  j  ust 
been  opened  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  for 
Mr.  Tryce  Jones.  The  architect  is  Mr.  David 
"Walker,  of  Liverpool.  The  style  is  Italian,  and 
the  cost  £13,000.  The  external  walls  arc  of  brick 
of  a  deep  red  hue,  made  at  the  Garth  Euabon 
Works  and  the  Vron  Brickyard,  Newtown,  while 
the  ornamcutal  parts  are  of  polished  Minera  stone 
and  Shap  granite.  An  elegant  feature  of  the 
buUding  is  the  portico  of  the  principal  entrance. 
Granite  columns  support  a  heavy  entablature  on 
the  piers.  On  either  side  of  the  former  are  carved 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
"Wales,  and  the  pediment  contains  a  group  of 
figures  illustrating  "  Commerce  and  Industry," 
executed  by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
E.  "n^LUiam",  of  Newton,  was  contractor  for  the 
works. 

E.orsBOTToir.— Onthe  29th  ult.,  Dr.  "^''aughan, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Eamsbottom, 
which  when  completed  will  consist  of  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  sacristies,  with 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  comer  facing 
the  Bolton-road.  The  nave  wUl  be  70ft.  by 
23ft.,  and  ■!2ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  the  aisles  lift.  Cin.  wide, "and  the  chancel 
26ft.  by  21ft.,  .and  3Sft.  to  the  ridge  of  the 
vaulted  roof.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  Early  Geo- 
metric character.  At  present  only  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  beingerected.atacost  of  about  £2, .500,  the 
contracts  being  in  the  hands  of  local  men,  and 
imder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  "W.  ^V'llit- 
tenbury,  of  the  firm  of  Bird  and  ^\'hitteubury, 
architects,  Manchester. 

Easeelfe. — Easkelfe  Chiu-ch  within  the  past 
few  months  has  been  thoroughly  rebuilt  at  a 
cost  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000.  The  church, 
previous  to  the  present  rebuilding,  con.sisted  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  and  a  peculiar 
tower  of  wood.  Some  years  ago  a  gallery 
existed  at  the  western  end  of  the  old  building, 
to  erect  which  the  west  window  had  been  blocked 
up.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  there 
existed  an  ancient  oak  arcade  of  two  arches. 
This  arcade,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  has 
been  retained,  and  fonns  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
old  work  in  the  chancel.  The  great  feature  of 
the  church  previous  to  its  rebuilding  was  the 
large  wooden  tower,  which  had  a  flat  roof.  This 
has  been  rebuilt  of  wood,  and  the  cone  has  been 
protected  with  tiles,  surmounted  with  a  large 
weathercock.  On  scraping  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  a  large  quantity  of  stucco  work  was 
discovered,  and  at  the  south-east  corner  a 
beautiful  female  figure,  executed  in  various 
colours.  None  of  this  work,  however,  has  been 
preserved,  a  great  portion  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  scraping  of  the  walls.  In  its  restored 
state  a  new  south  aisle  has  been  added  to  the 
building,  which  has  greatly  increa.sed  the  interior 
accommodation.  Tlie  Lady  chapel  at  the 
north-east  comer  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  edifice,  and  the  wooden  arcade 
leading  to  it  from  the  chancel  repaired.  Two 
new  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  north-e.ast 
aisle,  two  in  the  Lady  chapel,  and  one  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  new  south  aisle.  On  the  west 
side  there  are  two  new  windows,  one  at  the  end 
of  tlie  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  aisle.  As 
much  of  the  old  oak  as  could  be  used  has  been 
jjut  into  the  stalls  of  the  new  building,  and  the 
old  altar  raUs  have  been  again  erected.  Dm-inu' 
the  rebuilding  a  number  of  old  Roman  coiu.< 
were  found.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Christian,  of 
London,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Brown,  of  York. 

SormpOET. — A  new  cluireh  and  schools  in 
connection  with  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Cliurches  have  been  opened  during  the  last 
month.  The  buildings  stand  upon  freehold  land 
at  the  comer  of  Duke-street  and  King-street. 
The  style  is  freely  treated  Italian,  and  the  walls 
are  built  of  best  Bumley  parpoints  and  Cefn 
ashlar  di-essings,  backed  with  common  brielnvork. 
The  inside  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine  twice  var- 
ni.shed.  The  church  will  seat  750  adults  and  the 
school  will  accommodate  200  scholars.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
James  Cheetham,  builder,  Southport,  at  a  cost 
of  £G,200,  which  sum  includes  boundaiy  walling, 
heating  apparatus,  gas  fittings,  &c.,  complete. 
The  buildings  are  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  MaxweU, 
Tuke  and  Hurst,  ai-chitects,  Southport. 
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THE  HULLBOEOrGH  LUX.VTIC-ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Buildixg  News. 

See, — I  inclose  you  a  paragraph,  cut  from 
the  Eastern  3Iornii>g  Xcws  of  ^he  2nd  October, 
in  reference  to  the  comjictition  for  the  New 
Borough  Asylum.  Comment  on  the  fact  that 
six  local  competitors  have  been  selected  out  of  26 
is  unnecessary. 
_  Justices'  justice  has  evidently  not  improved 
since  Shakespeare's  time. 

One  of  the  Twkxty  fkoh  a  Dist.vxce. 

The  New  AsTLnr  roR  Hull. — The  deputation 
appointed  by  the  Hull  Asylum  Committee  to  confer 
with  the  magistrates  upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
borough  asylum,  met  a  body  of  those  gentlemen 
at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday.  Six  plans  for  the  new 
building  supplied  by  local  architects  were  selected, 
the  various  estimates  of  which  ranged  from  £41,000 
to  £.56,000.  It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  to  send  an  architect  to  HuU  to 
select  one,  two,  or  thi-ee  of  the  plans  submitted, 
and  to  report  thereon.  It  was  arranged  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Corporation,  .£13,000 
should  be  ready  in  four  months'  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  land  for  the  new  asylum, 
whereupon  tlie  Commissioners  might  select  the 
specific  phm  to  be  adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  sell 
a  portion  of  the  land  available  at  the  old  asylum  at 
once,  so  that  the  proceeds  might  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  Asylum-lane,  which,  when  etfected, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  re- 
maining. 

SILICATED  STONE. 
Sir, — Inyourveryableaccountof  the  various  pro- 
cesses seen  at  my  works  by  the  Society  of  Engineers 
on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  visit,  I  notice  one  error 
of  some  importance,  which  you  will  doubtless 
kindly  allow  mo  to  correct.  It  is  stated  that  the 
various  stones  manufactured  by  us  under  Mr.  F. 
Eansomo's  patents  are  less  liard  internally  than  on 
the  surface.  This  is  not  the  case;  the  greatest 
merit  possessed  by  the  "  Ransome  Stone  "  being  its 


absolute  homogeneity,  and  tliere  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  hardness  between  the  centre  of  a 
block  2ft.  thick  and  the  surface  of  the  same.  Were 
this  not  the  case  the  material  would  be  inapplicable 
for  grindstones,  whereas  a  largo  number  are 
annually  manufactured  and  are  in  constant  use. 
The  cmerj'- wheels  made  by  the  apoenite  process 
are  also  equally  liard  tliroughout,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Ransome  stone  diifers  from  the  other 
sihcate  processes,  such  as  "Victoria  stone,  silicated 
stone,  kc,  which  are  much  harder  on  the  surface 
than  internally.  The  purposes,  however,  to  which 
they  are  chiefly  apphed  cause  this  to  be  no  detri- 
ment whatever,  and  each  sort  of  manufactured  stone 
has  its  legitimate  and  appropriate  lield. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  our  various  xirocesses  are  no  secret,  and 
the  works  are  freely  open  to  visitors,  whether  with 
a  commercial  or  purely  scientific  object,  at  any 
time,  Tuesdayeor  Thursdays  preferably.— I  am,  &c., 
A.  H.  Bateman. 


A  DISTINCT  LE\T:LLING   STAFF. 

Sin, — Seeing  the  ingenious  and  evidently 
verj-  useful  description  of  subterranean 
levelliug-staif  in  your  paper  of  the  3rd  inst., 
I  send  you,  as  a  practical  expression  of  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  George  J.  Gee,  a  suggestion 
for  an  improved  mode  of  marking  the  staff, 
which  would  probably  prove  even  more 
useful  below  ground  than  in  the  full  fight 
of  daj-. 

The  drawing  I  send  you  is  almost  exactly 
the  system  invented  and  used  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Carrick,  of  Man- 
chester ;  its  principle  being  that  each  uume- 
r.il  is  formed  -n-ith  five  well-defined  equal 
divisions  in  its  height,  and  occupies  in  total 
height  one  decimal  division  of  a  foot.  I3y 
this  means  four  (ri'eat  desiderata  are 
attained : — 

1st.  The  figures  are  of  the  largest  possible 
size. 

2nd.  The  largest  area  of  white  surface  is 
retained. 

3rd.  The  usual  dazzling  horizontal  lines 
are  avoided,  and  very  clear  marks  provided 
in  their  stead. 

4th.   Each  decimal-point  is  figured,  and  the  foot 
figures  twice  repeated,  so  .as  to  read  at  short  or 
obscured  sights.— I  am.  Sec, 
Manchester,  Oct.  6.  J.  COEBETr. 


TO 


CHIPS. 

A  "steeple- Jack,"  named  Tom  Massingham,  of 
Newcastle,  visited  Yarmoutli  last  week,  and 
ascended  the  spii-e  of  St.  Nicholas'  parisli  church, 
and  removed  for  gilding  the  weathercock,  an  orna- 
ment which  proves  to  be  141  years  old.  The  spire 
itself  is  16Sft.  high,  and  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,890,  in  1803,  in  place  of  au  older  and  more 
graceful  structure,  which  had  become  insecure.  It 
is  covered  with  tinned  sheet  copper,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  painted  with  remarkable  effect. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  at  Newton- 
lane-end,  Wakefield,  are  being  enlarged  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Watson,  architect,  of  that  town. 

The  town  council  of  Colchester,  at  their  meeting 
on  Wednesday  week,  considered  a  report  and  plans 
as  to  proposed  extension  of  the  town  hall  and  erec- 
tion adjacent  thereto  of  municipal  offices,  with 
shops  beneath,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Clegg,  assistant 
surveyor.  The  additions  are  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  similar  style  to  the  existing  building,  which 
is  o  f  an  unpretending  Classic  character  in  white 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  £8,000.  The  council  decided  to  submit  the 
scheme  to  the  public  for  consideration. 

The  memorial-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St* 
Matthew,  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  Panmure- 
road,  Sydenham,  was  laid  by  Karl  Dartmouth  ou 
Tuesday  week.  The  church  is  be  ug  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutis,  of  the  Strand,  W.C, 
and  was  illustrated  in  the  BriLMXG  News,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1S7S.  The  jiresent  contract  lias  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Lathey  Brothers,  of  Battersea,  at 
.£2,770,  .and  consists  of  the  chancel  and  jvirt  of  the 
nave,  seating  300  persons.  The  complete  sclieme 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  double  the  number, 
.and  wUl  cost  about  £.5,500  in  execution. 

The  new  church  of  St.  MiUlred,  Lee,  Kent,  was 
consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  situated 
nearly  on  the  top  of  Burnt  Ash-hill,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  miles.  Sittings  are  provided 
for  800  persons.  There  are  fom"  stained-glass 
windows,  executed  by  Messrs.  Ileatou,  Butler,  and 
Bayne :  the  tliree  bells  are  by  Messi*?.  Warner  and 
Co.,  the  organ  by  Messrs.  Bevington  and  .Sons, 
Soho,  and  Messrs.  Hard.  Son,  and  Peard  supplied 
the  gasfittings.  The  total  cost  has  been  £6,000, 
and  it  is  proposed  at  a  future  time  to  add  a  tower 
at  au  estimated  additional  outlay  of  £1,000.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  Elliott. 

The  strike  of  engineers  in  Loudon  came  to  .an 
end  on  Saturday. 
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3Intntammuuicati0n. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5911.]— Leicestershire.— Ishall  feel  obliged  to  any 
reader  who  can  infonn  me  T\'bether  arcliitectural  illustra- 
tions, such  as  plans,  elevations,  &e.,  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished of  IHverstoke  or  Ulverscroft  Priory,  in  the  above 
county,  and  where.— B.  J.  W. 

[6912.]— Fonts.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  fonts  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  St.  Bride's  Church,  Cumber- 
land ? — Htims, 

[5913.]— "Water  Freezing:.— A  water  main,  9in. 
internal  diameter,  supplies  a  town  cf  8,000  inhabitants. 
"Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  water  freezing  if  the 
pipe  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  crossing  a  cutting  about  8 
yards  wide  1  If  there  were  danger,  what  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  protecting  the  pipe  J— T.  C. 

[5914.]— Licence  for  Valuing  Dilapidations. 
— Do  I  requii-e  a  £2  2s.  licence  to  value  dilaiidations  or 
arbitrate  on  value  of  work  done,  e^en  if  the  matter  be 
brought  before  the  court  1  I  have  corsulted  the  supenisors 
of  excise,  but  find  theii"  book  of  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject only  refers  to  appraisers  {whivh  I  contend  I  am  not], 
and  anything  liable  to  stamp-duty.  Theexpeiieuce  of  those 
under  similar  circumstances  will  oblige—  Manx. 

[^15.]— Greenstead  Church.— In  looking  over  a 
volume  of  the  "Saturday  Magnzine"  for  1S32,  I  find  an 
account  of  Greenstcad  chunh,  Esses,  which,  if  the 
description  is  correct,  is  cer'ainlya  unique  structure,  at 
least  as  fai'  as  this  country  is  concenied.  It  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  nave  "  composed  of  the  half- trunks  of 
oaks,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  split  through 
the  centre  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end  to  let  them  into 
the  sill  at  bottom  and  into  a  plank  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  fastened  by  means  of  wooden  pegs.  The  north  wall  is 
formed  of  these  half-oaks  set  side  by  side  as  closely  as  theii' 
irregular  edges  will  pennit.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  an 
interval  left  for  the  entrance.  The  ends  were  foraicrly 
similar,  but  the  one  has  been  removed  and  the  chmch  en- 
larged in  the  addition  of  a  brick  chancel,  and  although 
the  other  remains  it  is  hidden  by  ha\iug  a  wooden  belfry 
attached."  Thi.s  account  also  saj's  that  it  was  built  as  "  a 
soi-t  of  shrine  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse  of  St. 
Edmund  on  its  return  from  London  to  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,"  thus  making  it  933  years  old.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  re.iders  may  know  the  chui'ch  {if  still  in  exist- 
ence) and  be  able  to  give  some  information  about  it.— 
"W.  E.  W 

[5916.]— Levels  of  Se'wer  Invert.— I  .should  be 
glad  if  *'  G.  H.  G."  or  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  various  and  best  methods  of 
giving  the  exact  level  of  a  sewer  in^eit  to  the  contractor 
on  the  gi'ound.  For  instance,  a  sewer  500ft.  in  length  is 
to  be  laid  at  a  gi-adient  of  1  in  272  ;  which  is  the  coiTect 
way  of  giving  the  level  of  the  invert  ?  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing this  simple  question  is  because  a  friend  of  mine  con- 
tends that  my  method  is  incoiTect,  and  I  wish  to  hear  the 
opinion^  of  persons  better  in  formed. — H.  T. 

[5917.]— Surveyors'  Charges.— I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  inquii-e,  through  your  '•Intercom- 
munication" column,  what  are  the  usual  charges  made  fur 
sun-eying  and  laying  out  an  estate  in  building  lots,  super- 
intending the  formation  of  roads  and  drains,  negotiating 
the  sale,  and  funiishing  tracings  of  the  respective  plot«.  I 
find  the  K.  I.  B.  A.  scale  does  not  help  me  in  aniving  at 
tlie  usual  charge  made  for  such  services,  so  that  I  shall 
thank  any  of  yom-  readere  who  will  assist  me  in  the  matter. 
— F.  K.  I.  B.  A.  

heplibs. 

[5871.]  —  Finial.  —  This  question  remaining  un- 
answered, I  beg  to  ofi"er  my  opinion.  The  responsibihty 
of  the  builder  in  the  matter  in  dispute  would  be  simply  as 
to  the  fixing  of  the  vane,  not  in  any  defect  of  design  or  in 
the  vane  itself,  which  ought  to  have  been  discovered  in 
selecting  the  pattern,  or  be  made  good  by  the  manufac- 
turer himself  if,  for  instance,  the  workmanship  was 
found  on  delivery  to  be  defective.  If  the  selection  of  the 
finial  be  in  fault  then  the  responsibility  would  fall  upon 
those  who  oi"dered  it.  "What  the  defect  is  is  not  stated  ; 
but  it  seems  that  though  tJie  defect  at  the  end  of  rod  fit- 
ting into  a  cup  was  afterwards  pointed  out  to  the  builder 
by  the  clergyman,  there  is  still  the  responsibility  of  having 
selected  a  design  in  which  a  faulty  connection  existed. 
Of  coiu-se,  legally,  only  the  architect  could  interfere  and 
object.  The  builder  appears,  however,  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitate.—G.  H.  G. 

[5900.]— Drain.— The  drain  pipes  referred  to  by 
*'Enquircr"  ought  to  have  been  puddled  round  in  clay. 
The  tm-f  or  moss  will  keep  the  pipes  in  place  for  a  short 
time,  but  there  is  every  probability  of  a  recun-ence  of 
fui'ther  breakage  of  pipes. — G.  H.  G. 

[5902.]— Formulfe.— I  shall  advise  "R.  "W.  P."  to 
get  a  ti-eatise  by  Campin  on  "Bridges and  Gii'ders"  in 
Loekwood's  series,  where  he  will  find  many  useful  foimulee 
worked  out  arithmetically.— G.  H.  G. 

[5903.]— Measuring  Slating. —There  is  apparently 
something  wrong  in  the  question  of  "Poi-t  Madoc,"  as 
his  figures  do  not  agree  with  diagram.  It  is  usual  to 
allow  Gin.  for  all  eaves,  also  for  cuttings  to  hips.— G. 

[5903.]— Measuring-  Slating-.— In  reply  to  "Port 
Madoc,"  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  usual 
custom  both  in  the  north  and  midland  counties  : — Measure 
net  size  of  roofs,  allow  full  lengths  of  eaves  by  12in.  (for 
the  double  course) ,  allow  full  lengths  of  hips  and  valleys 
by  ]2in.  (for  the  waste  cutting),  deduct  openings  for  sky- 
lights when  above  one  super  yard  in  size,  in  which  case 
you  allow  the  width  of  skyhght  by  12in.  for  the  doub'e 
course  above  same,  which  is  really  another  eave.  There 
is  no  allowance  made  for  gables,  except  they  are  on  the 
skew,  when  an  allowance  of  Bin.  by  the  length  of  slope 
(on  skew)  should  be  made.  I  never  heard  of  an  allowance 
lor  ridges,  nor  can  I  think  of  any  possible  plea  for  such 
allowance.  The  above  method  of  measuring  only  appUes 
to  Welsh  slates.  "Westmoreland  slates  being  usually 
larger,  there  are  special  allowances  according  to  the  size 
lased.— H.  G.  Badesoch. 


[5907.]— Damp  in  Houses  —The  be.st  way  of  pre- 
venting condensation  is  to  well  ventilate.  The  floors, 
especially  the  basement,  should  be  protected  from  the 
rising  of  dampness  by  a  layer  of  asphalte.  The  upper 
floors  should  be  also  ventilated.  Battened  or  hollow 
walls  should  be  adopted.— G.  H.  G. 

[5907.]— Damp.— The  question  of  damp  is  a  very 
serious  one,  which  has  received  but  little  scientific  con- 
sideration. Medical  men  do  not  in  the  least  know  why 
they  tell  us  to  avoid  damp.  But  considering  that  about 
two-thii'ds  of  the  human  frame  consists  of  water,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  a  few  ounces  more  or  less  which 
might  be  daily  inhaled  into  the  lungs  or  othenvise  com- 
municated to  the  system  could  have  any  serious  conse- 
quence. My  experience  agi^ees  with  that  of  yoiu:  cone- 
spondent  in  No.  5907.  So  long  as  the  body  is  not 
abnormally  reduced  in  temperature  damp  appears  to  me 
to  do  no  harm.  The  secret  is,  in  case  of  a  damp  house  or 
damp  clothes  or  cold  damp  weather,  keep  comfortably 
warm.  like  your  correspondent,  I  aia  not  naturally  vciy 
robiist  in  health,  but  I  sleep  with  my  windows  open  at 
night  in  all  weathers,  and  have  never  suffered  from  doing 
so'.-P.D. 


CHIPS. 

The  fouudation-stoue  of  a  new  Methodist  chapel 
at  Chesterton  was  laid  last  week.  Mr.  E.  Harrisou, 
of  Hauley,  gratuitously  prepared  the  plans,  and 
the  Rose  Vale  Brick  and  Tile  Compauy  have  con- 
tracted to  erect  the  chapel,  which  will  be  a  plain 
brick  building,  4oft.  Gin.  long  by  2oft.  wide,  with 
vestries  and  other  accommodation  for  300  wor- 
shippers.    The  cost  will  exceed  £400. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  Congregational 
schools  at  Bromley,  Kent,  was  laid  on  lilouday 
week.  They  will  provide  accommodation  for  400 
children,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  architect  is  Ma\ 
John  Sulmau,  of  FumivaFs  Inn,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Bowyer,  of  Upper  Norwood. 
The  buildings  in  course  of  erection  comprise  a 
central  hall  surrounded  by  15  class-rooms,  lecture- 
hall,  a  library,  infants'  class-room,  and  vestry.  A 
new  chapel  forms  a  portion  of  the  scheme,  the  total 
cost  of  which  will  be  £12,000. 

The  Edinburgh  Music  Hall  has  been  redecorated 
by  Messrs.  Bonnar  and  Carfrae,  of  Edinbui-gh. 

On  IMonday  the  first  school  erected  by  the  Thiul- 
stoue  School  Board  was  opened.  It  is  built  of 
local  stone,  in  the  Early  Pointed  style.  Messrs. 
Senior  and  Miller,  of  Barusley,  were  the  archi- 
tects. The  estimated  cost  was — School  buildings, 
£1,600;  master's  house,  £450  ;  land,  £156  ;  making 
a  total  amount  of  £2,000. 

The  new  schools  on  the  east  side  of  Whitby, 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  Whitby  School 
Board,  were  opened  on  Friday,  a  publicmeetingheiug 
held  in  the  giids'  school  to  mark  the  event.  The 
new  buildings,  which,  including  the  site,  &:c.,  have 
cost  nearly  £2, COO,  are  constructed  of  brick,  faced 
with  stone.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Armfield 
and  Bottomley,  of  Whitby  and  Middlesborough, 
and  the  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  James 
Gladstone,  of  Whitby. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  burial  board 
of  Ivirkley -by  -  Lowestoft,  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
received  for  the  site,  consisting  of  four  acres  of 
ground.  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence,  of  Lowestoft,  archi- 
tect to  the  board,  submitted  plans  for  laying  out 
the  ground  and  for  the  necessary  buildings.  The 
chapels  for  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Non- 
confonnists  are  intended  to  be  precisely  similar ; 
they  will  be  built  of  rough  flints  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  the  inside  faced  with  red,  white,  and  black 
bricks  in  patterns.  The  coffin  aisle  or  mortuary 
chamber  is  separated  from  the  chapel  by  a  glazed 
screen  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  is  placed  con- 
venient to  the  road  adjoining.  The  lodge  is  tn  be 
built  of  flints  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  upper 
part  of  timber  frame-work,  filled  in  with  concrete. 
The  retiring  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
also  robing  rooms  for  the  clergy,  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  grounds,  and  not  at  the  chapels,  the 
usual  arrangement. 

A  meeting  of  Norfolk  landowners  and  county 
residents  was  held  at  Norwich,  on  Saturday,  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  promoting  a  line  of 
railway  connecting  Reepham  and  Holt  with 
Norfolk.  The  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith,  C.E., 
showing  a  line  25  miles  in  length,  and  connected 
by  a  branch  from  Burgh-hall  with  Fakenham, 
were  provisionally  approved,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  steps  for  bringing  the  scheme 
before  Parhament. 

New  waterworks  for  the  town  of  Cardigan,  con- 
structed from  the  plans,  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  A.  Szlumper,  C.E.,  were  formallj^ 
opened  last  week. 

The  new  Ambrose  Memorial  Congregational 
chapel  at  Port  Madoc  has  been  opened  for  services. 
It  measures  70ft.  by  4yft.  within  the  walls. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
at  Gunnislake,  in  the  parish  of  Calstock,  Cornwall, 
was  laid  on  Monday  week.  The  church,  which  will 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  will  be  Early  English  in 
style,  will  seat  300  persons,  and  will  coat  about 
£2,000. 


"WATER  STTPPLY  AND  SANITAKY 
MATTERS. 

DuTFiELB.— Tlie  Local  Goverament  Board  have 
consented  to  the  formation  of  DufHeld  into  a  special 
drainage  district  by  the  Belper  rural  sanitary 
authority.  The  area  of  the  proposed  district  com- 
prises about  500  acres.  The  sewage  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  irrigation  on  10  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  Lord  Scarsdale,  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
estimated  at  £3.000.  Mr.  Geo.  Thompson,  of 
Derby,  is  the  engineer. 

Sheffield. — An  investigation  is  now  proceeding 
in  Sheffield  relative  to  the  pollution  of  the  water  in 
the  distributing  reservoirs  in  the  town,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
called  to  the  matter,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  all  large  towns,  where,  owing  to  a 
defective  system  of  drainage,  there  is  danger  of  the 
water-supply  becoming  polluted.  Originally  there 
were  large  surplus  lands  around  the  distributing 
reservoirs  in  Crookesmoor  Valley,  but  Sheffield 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  within  recent  years 
that  the  land  has  now  been  built  upon,  and  the 
sewers  from  these  houses  run  near  the  reservoirs. 
According  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  some  of 
the  sewage  pipes  have  fractured,  and  an  analysis 
of  water  taken  out  of  one  of  the  slopes  near  the 
reservoirs  proved  that  it  was  largely  penueated. 
with  sewage.  The  water  company  contend  that  the 
water  in  the  reservoirs  cannot  he  polluted,  as  they 
contain  quantities  of  fine  fish  ;  hut  the  correspond- 
ence has  been  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  grave  cause  of  peril 
to  the  public  health  by  the  threatened  pollution  of 
reservoirs  from  sewers  in  proximity  to  these 
waters. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Building  Dispute.— In  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  Wednesday 
week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bowen,  vacation  judge, 
the  case  of  Vine  v.  Raleigh  was  heard.  This  was 
an  application  to  the  Court  to  consider  the  specifi- 
cation and  tenders  for  repairs  of  farms  at  Monk, 
Hoe,  Plymouth.  Mr.  Bagshawe,  Q.C.,  appeared 
for  the  applicant.  It  was  objected  that  the  ques- 
tion adjourned  into  Court  being  which  of  three 
tenders  should  be  accepted,  the  application  now 
was,  Who  ought  to  be  appointed  superintendent  to 
do  the  repairs  'r  There  had  been  great  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  works  so 
far  had  been  executed.  It  was  also  submitted  that 
a  local  mau,  Mr.  Oldreive,  of  Totnes,  should  be 
superintendent,  and  not  a  Londoner,  whose  ex- 
penses of  going  down  to  the  locality  would  be 
heavy.  His  lordship  ordered  the  repairs,  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  £800,  to  be  made  at  once. 

Building  Disclosures  Estraoedinaey. — At 
Edmonton  County-court  last  Friday,  the  action  of 
Brooking  v.  Brown  was  tried.  Plaintift"  is  a  painter 
and  general  contractor,  carrjdng  on  business  at 
Stamford-hill,  and  defendant  is  a  master  builder  of 
10,  St.  Ann's-road,  Tottenham.  The  claim  was 
for  £15  12s.  3d.,  balance  of  account  for  goods  sup- 
plied and  work  done  under  agreement.  Plaintiff 
stated  that  in  January  last  defendant  was  building 
some  seven-room  houses  in  Tewkesbury-road, 
Tottenham,  and  witness  agreed  to  paint,  grain, 
varnish,  whiten,  and  paper  five  of  them  throughout 
at  £0  10s.  each.  The  houses  were  then  in  carcase, 
and  he  told  defendant  that  he  should  expect  them 
completed,  as  far  as  bricklayers,  carpenters,  itc., 
were  concerned,  and  the  rubbish  cleared  out,  before 
he  commenced.  Defendant,  however,  urged  him  to 
begin  in  March,  although  the  doors  were  not  all  in, 
the  mantelshelves  ami  stoves  were  not  fixed,  and 
the  plastering  was  incomplete.  Plaintiff  repre- 
sented that  the  work  would  be  spoiled  by  dust, 
damp,  and  dirt,  and  that  it  could  not  be  properly 
done  ;  but  defendant  said  he  might  go  on, 
alleging  that  he  was  "hard  up,"  and  that  the  sur- 
veyor would  not  advance  any  more  money  till  the 
work  was  finished.  Although  the  water  was  run- 
ning down  the  walls  when  the  paper  was  to  be  put 
up,  defendant  insisted  on  ha\-iug  it  done.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  clean 
job  of  it,  but  plaintift'  did  all  in  his  power.  No 
complaint  was  made  respecting  the  work  till  legal 
proceedings  had  been  commenced  for  the  recovery 
of  the  balance  of  money  due.  In  cross-examina- 
tion plaintiff  admitted  he  was  a  grocer  as  well  as 
painter  and  general  contractor,  hut  said  his  wife 
attended  to  the  shop  and  that  he  had  had  20  years' 
experience  in  painting,  whitewashing,  and  paper- 
ing. Francis  Brooking,  plaintiff's  son ;  Walter 
Brazier,  painter ;  Henry  Chillingsworth,  graiuer; 
Henry  RawUngson,  carpenter  ;  and  Henry  Bound, 
master  plasterer,  were  called  in  support  of  plain- 
tiff's case.— The  defence  was  that  the  work  was 
done  so  badly  that  it  was  scarcely  of  any  use  ;  that 
it  was  scamped  throughout,  and  that  it  would  have 
to  be  done  over  again  before  the  houses  would  sell 
or  respectable  tenants  occupy  them.  The  alleged 
hurrying  on,  regardless  of  consequences,  was 
denied.  [Samples  of  the  work,  chiefly  doors, 
were    produced    in    court.]  —  Charles     Kirkby, 
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architect  and  surveyor,  Great  James-street, 
Beclford-row,  deposed  that  the  work  had  been 
very  badly  executed,  and  that  for  such  a 
job  £5  per  house  would  be  sufficient  remimeratiou 
— £6  10s.  per  house  was  a  low  figure.  Paint- 
ing could  very  well  go  on  while  carpenters  and 
plasterers  were  at  work ;  all  that  was  needed  was 
to  damp  the  dust.  James  Underwood,  Markfield- 
road,  Page-green,  decorator,  said  he  had  done  a 
lot  of  "  speculative  "  work,  but  never  such  as  he 
had  seen  in  defendant's  houses.  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  it.  By  the  Judge :  Wouldn't  under- 
take to  do  the  work  at  £6  10s.  per  house;  but  if 
Mr.  Brooking  tixed  too  low  a  figure,  he  ought  still 
to  do  the  work  properly.  Alfred  Hurley,  G,  St. 
Ann's-road,  plumber  and  painter,  considered  the 
work  shamefully  done.  His  Honour  said  he  con- 
sidered the  plaintiff  entitled  to  the  amount  he  had 
claimed.  The  work  was  done  at  a  very  bad  time 
of  the  year,  in  damp  and  wet  weather,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  drawback,  although 
from  what  had  been  advauced  by  one  witness,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  worse  the  condition  of 
the  structure  the  better  for  the  tenants ;  but  the 
statement  that  paper  could  with  propriety  be  put 
ou  wet  walls  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff,  with  costs. 

Irregulamties  under  the  BurLDixG  Act. — 
Worship- street  Police-court,  7th  October,  1S79, 
before  Mr.  Bushby.— District  Surveyor  for  East 
Hackney  (North;  c.  Willmott.— It  was  stated  that 
the  defendant  had  executed  certain  works  in  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  Upton  House,  for  its  con- 
version to  a  Truant  School  for  the  School  Board 
for  London,  and  the  present  summons  was  in 
respect  of  alleged  irregularities  under  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  The  district  surveyor  con- 
tended that  this  was,  under  sec.  3,  a  public  building 
at  the  date  the  works  were  executed,  and  either 
that  the  whole  of  the  staircases  and  walls  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  sees.  22 
and  30,  or  if  sec.  9  shut  out  this  contention,  then 
that  the  principal  staircase,  which  had  been  altered, 
should  be  made  in  conformity  with  sec.  22  to  the 
extent  of  the  alteration.  The  magistrate  held  that, 
although  in  some  senses  this  might  be  considered  in 
its  present  use  a  public  building,  yet  it  was  buUt 
for  and  was  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling-house 
up  to  the  time  of  its  being  required  by  the  Board. 
He  considered  it  still  bore  that  character,  and  did 
not  become,  by  reason  of  thechauge  of  occupation,  a 
public  building  contemplated  by  the  Act.  The  Act 
seemed  to  him  to  mean  by  "public  building "  a 
building  erected  de  noro  for  a  public  purpose. 
Summons  dismissed.     Case  granted. 

OinTTiNG  TO  GrvE  Notice  or  iNTENTiror  to 
BtTELD. — A  case  of  some  interest  to  suburban 
builders  was  decided  at  Edmonton  sessions  on 
Monday.  Messrs.  Hensby  and  Hensby,  builders, 
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of  North-hill,  Highgate,  were  summoned  by  the 
Tottenham  local  board  for  having  broken  one  of 
their  by-laws  by  failing  to  give  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  build  a  house  in  Maver-road,  Wood 
Green.  The  case  was  fully  proved  "by  Mr.  De  Pape, 
surveyor,  and  Mr.  Studd,  building  inspector,  and 
defendants  vrere  fined  20s.,  a  continuing  penalty  of 
.5s.  per  day  for  fourteen  days,  and  10s.  6d.  costs, 
altogether  £.5  Os.  6d. 

Prosecution  of  a  To-n-s  Coxteactor.— At 
Eamsgate  Petty  Sessions,  on  Wednesday  week,  the 
contractor  for  town  refuse,  Charles  Home,  was 
summoned  by  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  local 
board  for  allowing  Edgar's-field,  in  which  the 
rubbish  and  refuse  is  deposited,  to  become  a 
nuisance,  and  injurious  to  health,  and  for  not 
complj-ing  with  an  order  to  abate  tlie  same.  Mr. 
May,  inspector  of  nuisances,  proved  that  there 
were  huge  quantities  of  decomposing  house  refuse 
aad  other  deposits  within  100  yards  of  8.5  in- 
habited houses,  and  that  the  stench  arising  from 
these  heaps  was  great.  The  chairman  of  the  local 
board  and  other  witnesses  proved  that  the  nuisance 
was  a  great  and  increasing  one.  For  the  defence, 
it  was  stated  that  the  contractor  had  found  it 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse.  The  magis- 
trates, after  visiting  the  site,  decided  to  issue  an 
order  that  no  further  deposits  be  made  in  the  field, 
the  largest  accumulation  to  be  covered  with  3in. 
of  mould  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town  surveyor, 
and  to  be  removed  within  four  months,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  removed  within  one  month  from 
that  day. 

At  an  inquest  held  at  Chesterfield,  on  Friday,  on 
the  body  of  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  it  was  proved 
that  the  child  met  her  death  by  drowning  in  an 
open  sewer.  A  short  time  before  this  occurrence. 
It  was  stated,  a  man  had  fallen  in  and  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  many  persons  had  had  narrow 
escapes.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  William  Tuley,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, and  three  contractors  who  had  charge  of  the 
cuttmg,  and  who  left  it  in  an  unprotected  state : 
and  appended  to  their  verdict  an  expression  of 
opmion  that  the  girl  had  met  her  death  through 
the  gross  carelessness  of  the  contractors  and 
surveyor. 


After  many  meetings,  and  much  deliberation, 
the  directors  of  the  Forth  Bridge  Company  have 
accepted  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge.  The  directors  did  not  deem  it 
desirable  to  advertise  for  contracts,  but  invited 
offers  from  some  half-dozen  firms  of  acloiow- 
ledged  standing,  and  of  the  tenders  sub- 
mitted in  compliance  with  this  invitation,  the 
director.?,  last  week,  decided  to  accept  those  of 
the  following:  — Messrs.  William  Arrol  and 
Co.,  Dalmarnock  Ironworks,  Glasgow,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Caledonian  Railway  Bridge  over 
the  Clyde  ;  and  Messrs.  Vickers  and  Sons,  steel 
manufacturers,  Sheffield.  With  the  exception 
of  the  steel  chains  on  which  the  structiu-e  is  to 
be  supported,  the  whole  undertaking  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Arrol  and  Co. 
The  steel  chains  are  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Vickers  and  Son.  A  good  deal  depends  ou  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  length  of  time  which  will 
be  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  contractors  is  that  it 
should  be  tinished  in  six  or  seven  years. 

Dr.  T.  0.  Dudfield,  in  his  annual  report  asmedi- 
cal  officer  of  health,  testifies  to  the  advantage  of  a 
vestry  becoming  its  own  contractors  for  dust, 
slopping,  and  watering,  instead  of  letting  the 
workout.  He  says:  "The  collection  of  ashes 
and  other  refuse  from  our  20,000  houses  and 
other  rated  dwellings  has  been  carried  out  ou 
the  whole  very  satisfactorily  during  the  past 
year,  the  complaints  having  been  few  in  number 
as  compared  with  the  old  '  contract '  times. 
The  one  thing  needful  for  complete  success  is  a 
systematic  call  at  every  house  on  a  given  day  in 
each  week.  Tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  annoyance  to  which  householders  are 
exposed  from  the  supposed  neglect  of  the  dust- 
man not  seldom  arises  from  the  refusal  of 
servants  to  allow  the  dust  to  be  taken  away  at 
an'  inconvenient '  time.  Also  that  complaint  of 
nuisance  in  connection  with  dustbins  is  gene- 
rally due  to  the  improper  use  of  these  recep- 
tacles for  the  storage  of  vegetable  refuse,  and 
even  of  animal  matter.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
fail-  question  whether  those  who  thus  misuse  the 
dustbin,  and  then  complain  of  your  Vestry's 
'  neglect '  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  a  recurring  nuisance  r  "  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  Dr.  Dudfield  says,  towards 
the  provision  of  a  public  mortuary  for  Kensing- 
ton. Provisional  assent  has  been  obtained  for 
the  adoption  of  a  portion  of  the  disused 
parochial  churchyard,  at  the  back  of  the  vestry 
hall,  as  a  site  for  the  building,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Walker  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  design 
and  plans  for  the  same. 

A  CoNTERExCE,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  Society,  was  held  in  the  Old  Town-hall, 
Manchester,  on  Monday,  in  support  of  the 
movement  for  the  opening  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens  on  Sundays.  A 
resolution  was  passed  rejoicing  at  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  Sunday  opening  of  public 
Hbraries  in  Manchester,  and  accepting  it  "  as  an 
eridence  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  public  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
gardens  will  be  open  to  the  public  duringa  great 
part  of  their  weekly  day  of  rest."  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  Bart.,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
ofSalford  supported  the  resolution.  The  latter 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  people  who 
took  a  strictly  Sabbatarian  view  of  the  subject 
thought  that  a  man  was  capable  of  saying 
prayers  from  morning  to  night.  He  could  only 
say  for  himself  that  he  was  totally  incapable  of 
any  such  operation.  If  the  higher  classes  might 
have  their  libraries  and  galleries  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art  to  look  over,  and  their  gardens  to 
walk  through,  he  would  ask,  unless  we  were  to 
have  a  purely  class  legislation,  why  men  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  should  not  enjoy  those 
advantages  which  in  their  corporate  capacity 
they  posses.sed  '< 

A  NOVEL  surveyor's  recommendation  came 
before  the  Bridgwater  highway  board  at 
their  last  meeting.  Mr.  T.  Hicks,  who  holds 
the  office  of  surveyor,  reported  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  and 
bad  times  generally,  and  also  the  complaints  as 
to  over-rating,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
give  notice  to  all  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
roads  that  they  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  all  round  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that  their 


wages  would  in  future  amount  to  the  average 
wages  of  farm-labc.m-ers  in  the  district — namely, 
1  Is.  per  week.  He  added  that  he  also  deter- 
mined, if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  board,  to  submit 
to  a  like  reduction  of  salaiy,  and  by  these  means 
a  total  reduction  would  be  eft'ected  of  £300  a 
year.  The  surveyor  was  thanked  for  his  generou-s 
offer,  a  hope  being  expressed  that  other  officials 
would  follow  his  example,  and  apparently  pour 
encouraijc-  ks  aiUfcs  it  was  resolved  that  the  re- 
duction in  Mr.  Hicks's  salary  shoidd  only  be  to 
the  extent  of  .5  per  cent. 

We  are  soii-y  to  see,  from  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Vicar  of  Arundel  to  the  Guardian,  that  his  appeal 
against  Lord  Coleridge's  judgment  is  likely  to 
be  abandoned,  the  exact  amount  of  interest  in 
the  case  being  represented  by  subscriptions  from 
twelve  gentlemen,  amounting  to  £30  lis.  As 
the  probable  cost  of  the  appeal  is  £-500,  it  seems 
most  likely  the  vicar  will  have  to  withdraw  the 
notice  of  appeal,  for  the  clergy  seem  to  attach 
little  importance  to  the  case  from  a  religious 
point  of  view.  As  it  is  only  less  important 
architectui-ally,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
few  architects  and  archreologists  with  a  little 
money  to  spare — if  there  are  any  such  in  these 
times — had  come  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  assistance. 

Me.  Wyatt  Papwoeth  writes  to  the  City  Press 
with  reference  to  a  recent  suggestion  in  that 
journal  that  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
should  be  cleaned  down.  He  points  out  the 
hazardous  nature  if  the  process  to  mouldings 
and  carved  work  if  carried  out  by  labourers 
using  ordinary  scraping  tools,  and  asks  why  jets 
of  water  should  not  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1873,  he  says,  the  front  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent-street,  was  cleansed  by  a  patent 
steam-jet  process  mth  most  happy  results  ;  and 
the  good  condition  of  St.  Peter-le'-Poer  Church, 
in  Old  Broad-street,  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  parish  engine  is  practised  upon  it. 

A  LARGE  number  of  persons  assembled  at  the 
Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced that  Messrs.  Driver,  of  Whitehall,  would 
offer  for  sale,  by  order  of  the  mortgagees,  the 
mansion  known  as  Kensington  House.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  magnificent  mansioa 
was  built  for  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  though  it  has 
never  been  occupied,  and  was  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  in  July,  1877,  when  it  failed  to  obtain  a 
purchaser.  The  auctioneer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver, 
announced  in  his  preliminary  observations  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  about 
two-thirds,  could  be  left  on  mortgage.  The 
house,  he  said,  had  cost  something  like  £1.30,000 
to  buOd,  while  the  total  outlay  upon  the  purchase 
of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  the  mansion, 
stabling,  i-c,  had  been  over  £300,000.  The 
bidding  was  at  first  slow,  the  initial  offer  being 
£50,000.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  an  offer 
of  £100,000,  and  then  hy  rapid  advances  of 
£1,000  upon  each  bid  £117,000  was  reached. 
The  bidding  now  became  more  spirited,  and  an 
offer  of  £120,000  was  made,  speedily  advancing 
— stm  by  £1,000  bids— to  £12.5,000.  The  ne.xt 
offer  was  .£130,000,  and  from  this  sum  the  com- 
petition rapidly  advanced — generally  by  .£1,000 
offers,  but  occasionally  by  £2,000 — to  £179,000, 
when  the  auctioneer,  failing  to  obtain  any  fur- 
ther advance,  annoimced  that  the  property  was 
not  sold,  the  reserve  price  not  having  been 
reached. 
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CHIPS. 

A  new  Congregational  church  in  the  Lowes-road, 
Brighton,  was  opened  for  worship  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  stjie  is  Italian  Gothic,  and  the  cost 
has  been  £4,2.50. 

The  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Whiteford,  late  towu 
clerk  of  Plj-mouth,  which  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.,  was  formally  placed 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  new  Guildhall,  ou 
Tuesday. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Francis-street,  Dublin,  is  to  be  reopened  on  Sunday 
after  renovation  and  repair.  The  work  has  heeu 
carried  out  under  contract  by  Messrs.  DockreU, 
Sons,  Martin,  and  Co.,  from  the  designs  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne. 
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Extensions,  including  new  diuing-hall,  are  being 
made  to  the  Cork  District  lunatic-asylum  from 
the  designs  ot  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  architect  to  the 
governors. 

The  Walsall  board  of  guardians  last  week 
approved  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Fleeming  for  the 
alteration  and  extension  of  the  workhouse.s. 

A  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  schools  are 
about  to  be  built  at  Newmillerdam,  near  Wake- 
field, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  ii.irk  and  Sons, 
of  Dewsbury. 

A  new  Board  School  was  opened  on  Monday 
week  at  Wesley-place,  Bingley,  in  the  West  Riding. 
It  has  cost  £3,150,  and  will  accommodate  2)0 
children. 

A  series  of  sixteen  blocks  of  first-class  houses 
are  about  to  be  built  at  Carrigmahon,  near  Cork, 
on  Lord  De  Vesci's  estate,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
K.  D.  Roche,  architect,  of  Cork. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Northumberland-avenue 
were  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  at  a  cost  of  £70,000.  It  is  Classic  in 
style,  and  the  chief  elevation  is  entirely  in  Portland 
stone.  We  have  fully  described  the  building  while 
erecting. 

A  Catholic  school-chapel  in  JTapier- street. 
Mountain  Ash,  near  Merthyr,  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.  It  seats  350  persons,  and 
cost  £1,200.  The  Rev.  Father  Armand  Hamelin, 
the  priest  for  the  district,  has  acted  both  as  archi- 
tect and  builder. 

In  connection  with  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Hopton,  near  Mirfield,  which  dates  from  1662,  there 
has  just  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  a 
series  of  day  and  Sunday-school  buildLags,  inclu- 
ding infants'  school,  10  class-rooms,  and  Dorcas' 
meeting  room. 

The  vestry  of  Bethnal  Green  on  Friday  adopted 
plans  prepared  by  their  surveyor  for  the  proposed 
mortuary  in  the  churchyard.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£3,000. 

The  old  Colonial  Office  in  Downing-street  is  in 
course  of  demolition,  and  on  the  site  a  large  room 
will  be  ei'ected,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  receive  deputations. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Turvey,  Beds,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  after  re-pewing  and  other  altera- 
tions, for  which  Mr.  Day  was  the  architect. 

Rugby  School  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Lucas  Tupper,  the  able 
drawing-master.  He  had  held  the  appointment 
since  1862,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Temple  Art 
Museum  he  was  elected  as  curator.  Mr.  Tupper, 
who  was  55  years  old,  began  life  as  a  sculptor,  and 
for  several  years  was  anatomical  draughtsman  at 
Guy's  Hospital. 

The  conversazione  of  the  Manchester  Architec- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square, 
Manchester. 

Messrs.  Bellman  and  Ivey,  of  Wigmore-street,  W., 
have  been  honoured  by  an  appointment  as 
Scagliola  marble  manufacturers  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.    For  Gcntlemrn's  Houses,  Cott.ises, 

S«l»oola,  *0. 

KG  DRIED  E.VItTH  EEQVIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Prices,  deUvered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Ivingdom,  given  on  aiiplication  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Ckicksiay,  4,  Affar-street,  London,  W.C. 
— [Advt.] 

TENDERS. 

AccmxGTOs.— Por  alterations  to  No.  15,  Dutton-sti-eet, 
for  the  Acciington  and  District  Permanent  Benefit  Build- 
ing Society.    Mr.  Henry  Et.ss,  architect,  Accrington  :  — 
Accepted  tenders  ; — 
Mason  : — 

Dickinson £50    0    0 

Joiner  :  — 

Eoberts     57    0    0 

Plumber  : — 

Threlfall ...        !H  13    0 

Plasterer  : — 
Crenshaw 8  10    0 

130    3    0 
AcCRiN-CTOS. — For  alterations     to     No.    42,    Avenue- 
parade,  for  Mr.  Councillor  Lee.    Mi-.  Henry  Boss,  archi- 
tect, Accrington  : — 

Ashton  and  Cronsbaw  (accepted)     ...     £27  10    0 
AccaixGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  5, 
Blackburn-road,  for  Mr.  C.  Eoyston.    Mr.  Henry  Ross, 
architect,  Accrington  :— 

Accepted  tenders  :  — 
Mason  ;— 

Eamsbottom     £121  10    0 

Joiner  :  — 
Waddington      87    0    0 


Threlfall... 
Cronsbaw 
Evans  and  Co. 
Eiley 


Plumber  :— 
Plasterer':— 
Slaters  :— 
Painter  : — 


34  17  0 

21  15  0 

8    0  0 

10  13  0 


294      4    6 
AccBiNGTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  cottag 
at  Whinny  Hill,  for  Mr.  John  "Walls.    Mi-.  Henrj-  Eoss 
architect,  Accrington  :  — 

Ashton  and  Cronshaw  (accepted)  ...      £331  17    0 
Accp.i.xGTos. — For  the  erection  of  six  dwelling  house 
in  Cobham-stieet,  for  the  Accrington  Tictoria  Per 
Benefit    Building  Society.    Mr.  Henry  Boss,    architect 
Accrington  : — 

Accepted  tenders  : — 

Mason  (labour-  only)  : —  , 

Eamsbottom     £.512    0    0 


ent 


Parker     ... 

Plumber  :- 

620    0 

0 

Holt 

223    0 

() 

Slater  :— 

Cleirg       ... 

111  13 

» 

Plasterer  :— 

Crenshaw 

102    0 

0 

Accepted  tenders 
ilasou  : — 


Foster 
Bii-tweU  ... 
Sqiures    ... 
Hargxeaves 
WMteiiead 


Eastbourse.— For  a  new  sea-wall  at  Eastbourne.    Mr. 
Chas.  Tomes,  engineer  :— 

In  Concrete.  ^^J^J-^^^  ^^^?  "^^ 


0     0 


IsGLEBOBOCGH  EsTATE,  YORKSHIRE.— For  the  erection 
of  new  farm  buildings  at  Lanshaw.  SIi-.  Henry  Eoss, 
architect,  Accrington : — 

Accepted  tenders  ;  — 
Mason  :  — 

"Wilson. 
Joiner  :  — 

Parker  :  — 


in 

concrete. 

Blocks. 

WaU 

Fii-man  and  Hill... 

.  £34,760 

£55,000 

£1,022 

Hill,  W.  and  Co... 

.    22,300 

28,000 

1,090 

Mace,  J.  B 

.     19,190 

23,613 

1,090 

Hayward,  J 

.     19,160 

19,648 

1,083 

J.aekson,  J.  (accepted) . 

.     16,923 

19,023 

1,022 

Harrison,  J 

.     14,930 

15,518 

1,100 

Hounson,  J.  and  Sons . 

— 

— 

1,132 

\fi63  13    0 
Chelsea. — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on 
the  Cado^fdn  and   Hans-place  Estate.     Mr.  Forbes  F, 
AshdoTvn,  engineer  :  — 

Keeble £1,513    0    0 

Noi\ell  and  Eobson I, -295    0    0 

MowlemandCo 1,-205    0    0 

KilUngback 1.220    0    0 

Ford  (accepted)         995    0    0 

Chrjstchurch. — For  erecting  parsonage  house  at 
Ch:i^tchurch,  Hants,  for  the  Congregational  Building 
Committee.  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  and  Finder,  architects, 
Bournemouth.     Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects  : — 

Iia-ris  and  Son  £1,030    0    0 

IMcWilliam     1,0-25    0    0 

Ellison,  Bros 99.1    0    0 

Hoare,  Bros,  and  Walden 975    0    0 

Jenkins  and  Son      030    0    0 

Walden,  F.  (accepted)        860    0    0 

Clatton-le-Moors. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  inf.ant 
school  (Wesleyan),  in  Pickup-street.  Mr.  Henry  Eoss. 
architect,  Accnngton  : — 
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CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING  LIGHT-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION;  AESO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P».  E.   CH^F^PXJIS,  :Patentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 
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THE  DAIRY  HOME.STEAD  COM- 
PETITION. 
THE  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
anmially  otFer  prizes    for  designs  for 
dairy  homesteads.      The  draiivings  now  on 
view  at  the  Daii'y  show  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall    manifest     considerable    improvement 
iTpon  those  sent  in  last  year,  and  upon  which 
we  commented.       The   number   of    designs 
submitted  was  .apparently  large,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  examination  of  them  we  noticed 
that  several  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
screens  ai-ranged  in  the  west  gaUery  of  the 
hall.       We    are    glad    to    have    to    admit 
that,     architectiu-ally,     the     design     imder 
motto      "  In     Toto,"      selected      by      the 
committee   for   the    silver    medal    and   ten 
pounds,  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  j  udges, 
and  that  it  does  not  violate  any  canons  of 
architectural  composition.       The  author  is 
Mr.  H.   Wilkinson  Moore,  architect,  of  32, 
Hill-street,  Rutland-gate,  and  we  are  glad 
the  problem  of  homesteads  is  engaging  the 
attention   of  the   profession.     Mr.    Moore's 
plan    for   a   homestead   for  50   cows  is   an 
excellent   one,   and  the   disi^osition  of  the 
biuldings  enables  the  stock  master  to  super- 
vise his   stock  -ndth  economy.     The  general 
arrangement  partakes  of  the  letter  rn  form, 
the     fattening     house     and    standings    for 
cows  forming  the  north  .and  middle  blocks 
and  the  piggeries  and  stables,  the  two  outer 
ones  inclosing  covered  yards  57ft.  by  32ft. 
on  each  side.     The  first  named  block  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  with  the  later.al  biuldings 
afford  shelter  to  the    stock.      Though  this 
type  of  farm  is  not  uncommon,  the  author 
has  worked  out  the  details  with  some  judg- 
ment ;    the  food-preparing  house  is  placed 
centi'ally  at  the  north  side,  so  that  it  is  in 
convenient  proximity  to  the  fattening  stalls, 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  communication  by 
a  longitudinal    feeding-passage  tr.aversing 
the  north  block  from  end  to  end.     There  is 
also  a  central  passage  down  the  middle  of 
the  cow-house  which  accommodates  36  cows, 
and  a  side  passage  down  the  west  block  for 
the  piggeries.      The  latter  have  their  own 
food-house  in  the  centre,  with  styes  .and  open 
yards  on  the  west  front.     The  yoimg  stock 
are  placed  at  the  west    end  of    the  north 
block,   and  the  cart    shed  and  implements 
with  granary  over  the  former  are  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  food-preijaring  house. 
The    barn    projects    northwards    from    the 
mixing  floor,  and  is  in  handy  proximity  to 
it.     The  lateral  side  blocks  are  about  15ft. 
wide,  the  centre  cow-house  is  30ft.     jVll  the 
buildings  are  span-roofed,  the  yiirds  being 
roofed  on  a  higher  level  so  that  ventilation 
may  be  obtained  between  the  eaves  and  the 
lower  roofs.     Wooden  rafters,  with  collars, 
kingposts,  and  stmts  are  used  ;   the  ties  are 
of  iron  and  arc    fixed    from  the  centre  of 
collar  to  the  feet  of  principals.     The  cow- 
house has  a  centre  lantern  running  along  it 
for  ventilation,   and  the  yards  are  sunk  a 
little  below  the  floor.      Each  yard  has  two 
simk  gutters,  and  a  rain-water  tank  .and  filter 
.  are  provided.    Accommodation  is  afforded,  in 
addition,  for  5  young  stock,  8  calves,  20  pigs, 
and  5  horses.    The  dairy  and  fai-mhousc  are 
on  the  east  of  site,  ■ndth  a  covered  way  uialine 
with  the  main  feeding-passage  of  homestead. 
The   milk,   daiiy  and  churning    rooms    are 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  covered  way  which 
sepcarates  the  offices  of  house  from  it.      A 
vigorous  inli  biid's-eyo  view  is  given  showing 
the  grouping  .and  roofs ;  the  gable  ends  of 
the  covered  yards   and   sheds  have  arched 


entrances  and  are  treated  sensibly  and  boldly 
in  red  brickwork,  .and  a  tm'ret  oro^^•ns  the 
gable  of  the  central  block.  The  farmhouse 
and  daii-y  are  plainly  but  characteristically 
treated ;  the  centre  gable  and  window  to 
house  is  a  pleasing  bit  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
author's  estimates  are  as  follows  : — Home- 
stead and  covered  yards,  £2,076 ;  ditto  and 
open  yards,  £1,750;  house  and  offices, 
£1,276.  An  alternative  plan  is  sent  with 
open  yards.  We  shall  illustrate  Ms.  Moore's 
design  shortly. 

The  second  prize  of  the  bronze  medal  and 
five  pounds  has   been    awarded  to  a  well- 
known  agricultiu-ist,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  of 
Grange  Park,  Alresford,  Hants,  who  received 
a  prize  last  year,  and  JUr.  T.  Mallinson,  who 
sent  in  conjointly.     This  design  for  a  farm- 
stead for  20  cows  is  based  upon  a  similar 
arrangement  to  the  last ;  the  cow-house  is 
made  the  most  import.ant  building  and  is 
placed  centrally  with    doors    facing  south  ; 
the  calving  boxes  are  at  the  north  end  of 
this  biiilding  close  to  the  food  department. 
Open  yards  are  proposed  38ft.  by  30ft. ;  the 
infirmary,  hay-house,  and  cart-horse  stable 
occupy  the  west  block,    and  the  calf-cribs 
and   back   stables   the    eastern   block.      A 
granary  is  pi-ovided  over  the  food-jirepaiing 
department,  which  is  central  and  convenient 
for  the  supply  of  the  stalls.     The  machinery 
department  for  converting  and  boiling  meal, 
grain  and  pig-food,   is  well  devised.     The 
construction  is  simple,  the  roofs  are  of  timber 
cross-braced,  and  the  open  sheds  facing  south 
form  a  continuation  of  ihc  rafters  on  that 
side.     All  the  large  doors  arc  hung  to  run 
on  rails  above,    as    in    the   hay  and  straw 
house,  where  they  open  on  north  side.     The 
dairy  has  milk  and   churning  room  on  one 
side  and  open  shed  and  stores  on  the  other 
side  of  a  j'ard,  both  being  conveniently  at- 
tached to    the    farmhouse.      The  elevation, 
smudged  ivith  red  and   black,   is  poor  and 
meagre  in  detail,  but  the  isometrical  sepia 
view  of  homestead  shows  a  plauily  treated 
set  of  buildings  viVih.  timbered  gables.     The 
estimate  is  £1,094.      Another  design,  evi- 
dently by  the  same  hand,  under  the  motto 
"  As  you  like  it,"  is  highly  commended,  and 
embodies  a  similar  principle  of  distiibution. 
It  is  intended  for  a  dairy  farm  of  80  cows. 
The    cow-houses    are     grouped    compactly 
together  in  the  centre  with  feeding-passages 
crossing  in  both    dii-ections,    thus  dividing 
each   quarter   into    10   standings.      On   the 
north  side  is  the  food-preparing,  straw  and 
hay  department,  with  a  longitudinal  passage- 
way.    The  cart-horse  stable  is  on  the  west, 
the  nag  stable,  &c.,  on  the  east  side,  covered 
yards  each  61ft.    by    o4ft.  being  obtained 
between  the  buildings.      On  the  south  is  a 
clean  court  bomided  by  a  range  of  piggeries 
and  waggon  and    implement  sheds.       The 
author  claims  for  this  plan  that  the  cows  are 
under  the  eye  of  the  stock  master,  and  that 
they  are  as  near  to  the  food-preparing  shed 
and  litter  barns  as  possible.     Several  means 
of  entrance  and  exit  are  provided  to  avoid 
crushing,    and  the   cart   and  back  houses, 
calving  boxes,  &c.,   are  placed  within  sight 
and  easy  reach.     A  mill  room  and  cake  stores 
is  shown  over  the  food-house,  and  a  granary 
over  the  straw-house ;    the  pulper,   cutter, 
cake  and  meal  boxes  ai'e  clearly  sho'wn.     In 
consti-uction  the  main  buildings  are  roofed 
by  thi-ee  parallel  and  longitudinal  roofs,  the 
piincipals  are  of   iron  trussed  rafters  with 
ventilating  lanterns  over.     Portland  cement 
concrete  is  proposed    for    .all    the  flooring. 
The  estimate  given  is    £3,665.       Architec- 
tm-ally,  the  buildings  are  plain  and  suitable, 
but  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  plan  is 
its    compactness.        ^Vuother    design    com- 
mended has  the  motto  "  Cheshire."     It  is 
sho\\Ti  by  garishly-coloured  elevations  with 
timber  framing    and    red    brickwork  in  an 
omamont.al  Gothic  style.     The  arrangement 
has  two  large  yards  with  covered  middens 
in  the  centre  of   each,    the  cow-houses  or 
"  shif)pons  "  being  placed  one  on  the  north 


side  and  the  other  between  the  two  yards ;  the 
l^iggeries  f  onu  the  east  rsinge  and  a  detached 
stable  and  implement  shed  a  block  on  the 
west  side.  Standings  for  76  cows  are  pro- 
vided. The  food-preparing  sheds  are  well 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  shippons  which 
have  gangways ;  the  calf -boxes  are  at  the 
ends  of  these  blocks.  A  more  pleasing  and 
artistically  prepared  set  of  drawings  for  a 
dairy  farm  of  200  acres  bears  the  same  motto. 
The  shippons  arc  divided  by  a  centre  passage 
for  feeding,  and  form  one  block,  the  imple- 
ments and  stable  forming  another  shed  at 
right  angles  on  the  west  side.  The  cart 
shed,  with  granaiy  over  and  a  straw-yard, 
form  a  third  block  on  the  cast  side.  The 
red  brick  and  timbered  gables  are  simple 
and  pleasing  in  then-  character,  tile  roofs  are 
shown  and  cii'cular  openings  in  the  upper 
stories.  The  house,  with  piggeries  attached 
are  also  in  red  brick  and  tile,  and  are  artis- 
tically conceived. 

"Labor  ipse  Toluptas"  is  an  elaborate 
scheme,  in  which  the  cow-houses  for  60  are 
placed  in  a  central  position  and  disposed  upon 
a  cruciform  plan  ■with  centre  and  intersecting 
feeding  passages.  The  yards  are  on  each  side, 
and  the  stabling,  &c.,  form  the  enclosing 
buildings.  The  idea  is  clever,  but  too  expen- 
Red  Star  "  is  an  oblong  plan,  -with 


thi'ce  ranges  of  buildings,  the  centre  being 
standing  for  40  cows.  Stables  and  work- 
shops occupy  the  west  range  and  fattening 
stock,  and  the  piggeries  the  other  side.  The 
straw-yards  are  covered  by  laminated  rib 
roofs,  with  corrugated  iron  and  raised  ridge 
ventilators.  The  food-house,  granary  over, 
and  the  bam  in  the  rear  are  well  placed.  The 
chaff  and  Htter-cutters  are  shown  in  the 
granary,  -n-ith  bins  and  hoppers  to  supply 
trucks  in  sidings  below.  The  scheme  is  ex- 
pensive in  the  distance  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ings from  the  food-store,  and  the  roofing  is 
costl)-.  A  rough  outUne  perspective  is  sent. 
"  Science  with  Practice"  for  a  homestead  for 
32  cows  shows  an  open  square  yard,  135ft. 
by  114ft.,  with  manm-e-pit  in  the  centre,  a 
standing  for  16  cows,  ^^■ith  back  feeding 
passage  on  the  north  side,  and  chaff  and 
mixing  room  in  centre.  The  bams  are  on 
each  side  of  yard.  The  disposition  is 
simple.  "Valley  of  the  Trent"  has  a 
well-conceived  plan,  but  no  drawings  are 
sent  in,  the  design  being  illustrated  by  a 
model.  The  two-yard  and  three-block  ar- 
rangement is  adopted.  "  Milk  "  is  a  crude 
set  of  drawings  in  outline.  The  design  is 
conceived  in  an  iron  railway-shed  style  ;  the 
food-preparing  house  is  in  the  centre,  tha 
cow-houses  and  stables  form  a  square  ;  but 
the  design  is  rendered  ludicrous  by  a  tower 
of  queer  proportion  perched  on  four  legs, 
rising  from  the  roofs  of  centre  building. 
"  Nil  Sine  L.abore  "  is  an  octagon  arrange- 
ment, and  one  we  have  seen  before,  but  too 
ingenious  and  novel  for  practical  use. 


A^ 


THE  TOLMER'S-SQUARE  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

N  industrial  exhibition  of  more  than 
ordinary  excellence  was  opened  last 
Tuesday  by  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P.,  in  the  Tolmer's- 
square  Institute,  Drumniond-strect,  Euston- 
square.  The  exhibition  has  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  industry  and  sldll  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  St.  Pancras, 
and,  from  the  specimens  brought  together, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  exhibitions  of  this 
character  are  doing  much  to  encourage  the 
artistic  capabilities  of  the  classes  chiefly 
concerned— the  real  workers  in  our  towns. 
The  bulk  of  exhibits  are  not  the  work  of 
skilled  workmen  in  different  branches  of 
manufacture ;  they  arc  not  more  trade  ex- 
hibits, but  the  handwork  of  persons  engaged 
in  other  occupations  and  duties.  In  looking 
over  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  exhibition, 
the  ob-i-ious  need  of  this  class  of  workers  is 
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tlie  trainina;  of  the  eye  obtained  by  the  study 
of  art,  and  sufficient  technical  education  to 
enable  the  amateur  to  turn  his  time  and 
skill  to  the  best  account.  Wo  come  across 
examples  of  work  where  the  industry  ex- 
pended might  have  been  better  employed, 
or  where  more  satisfactory  results  would 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  eye  and  hand 
had  had  the  advantage  of  an  art  training. 
Let  us  first  take  the  artistic  products.  The 
water-colour  and  oil  paintings  particularly 
strike  us.  We  notice  some  landscapes 
executed  by  a  pianoforte-keymakcr,  others 
by  a  stationer's  assistant,  and  a  few  by  a 
dock  clerk  and  a  policeman  ;  all  the  work  of 
men  who  have  doubtless  a  latent  talent  for 
art,  awaiting  opportunity.  The  boats  by 
G.  C.  Blatohley,  "At  Eest,"  are  clever. 
"The  Parish  Beadle,"  after Wilkie,  by  John 
Kelson,  is  evidently  a  work  of  great  care, 
and  has  been  copied  from  a  print  by  the 
artist,  who  has  had  to  find  out  the  ajipro- 
priato  colours  himself.  These,  as  may  be 
expected,  are  crude,  the  figures  coarsely 
drawn,  and  the  handling  hardly  equal  to  the 
essaying  of  such  a  composition.  Por- 
traits of  a  gentleman  and  lady  (1G4,  16.5), 
by  E.  C.  Grove,  decorator,  are  painted  with 
some  vigour,  and  only  need  the  refining 
graoesof  art.  Such  a  landscape  as  172,  though 
a  mere  daub,  has  all  the  evidences  of  pictur- 
esque composition  and  oolourtohave  made  ita 
pleasing  picture.  The  water-colour  draw- 
ings display  much  skill  and  feeling  for 
colour,  as,  for  instance,  Roses  and  Clematis 
on  Trelhs,  by  T.  Shortland,  a  bookseller's 
assistant,  and  Grroup  of  Jugs,  by  R.  J. 
Sparrow,  locksmith  ;  "  The  Colhsion  of 
Princess  Ah're  and  TlyweU  C<(sf?f  "  is  cleverly 
drawn  and  coloured  by  J.  H.  Smith,  gilder. 
The  pen-and-ink-drawings  exhibit  many 
specimens  of  skilful  manipulation  with  the 
pen,,  as  some  by  C.  W.  Wadman,  a  ware- 
houseman, another  sketch  by  W.  G.  Hudson, 
a  clei'k,  and  a  study  of  "  Low  Life,"  from 
Landseer,  by  R.  H.  Ranger,  book-finisher. 
In  the  artistic  designs  and  works  in  glass, 
porcelain,  fui-niture,  and  wood  carving  many 
excellent  exhibits  are  to  be  found.  Samuel 
Jones  sends  a  design  for  stained  glass  and 
porcelain  ;  the  gu-ls'  heads  betray  a  weak- 
ness, but  the  fohage  is  well  drawn.  A  pan- 
of  painted  plaques,  by  J.  H.  Powell,  glass- 
painter  (26),  are  cleverly  treated  ;  the  painted 
■window,  bj'  E.  Scars  (30),  is  well  designed 
and  executed,  but  the  drawing  of  the  heads  in 
31  is  faulty.  The  painted  porcelain  plaque 
with  Ophelia's  head  is  expressive  and  feel- 
ingly painted  in  a  sepia  tint.  Another  has 
a  representation  of  "  Puck,"  with  ass's  head, 
an  illustration  from  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Mr.  0.  Maginn,  artist  on 
glass,  contributes  (No.  39)  some  tiles  in  frame 
in  encaustic  painting,  the  figures  of  which  in 
processional  order  are  painted  with  considei-- 
able  freedom  both  in  outlme  and  colour.  The 
composition  is  also  clever.  The  same  artist 
exhibits  two  humorous  subjects  on  tiles  in 
No.  40.  One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits 
in  artistic  furniture  is  a  pamted  -wi-iting- 
table,  No.  -16,  by  L.  Hossowski,  a  decorator. 
It  is  of  black  or  obonised  wood  with  gUt 
mouldings ;  these  are  chiefly  reedings 
worked  out  of  the  upright  and  horizontal 
pieces,  the  doors  of  cupboards  and  the  panels 
have  figures  in  Classical  costume  painted  in 
light  colour  upon  a  chocolate  ground.  The 
painted  leather  panels  (41)  are  better  in  the 
foliage  than  the  figm'cs,  which  .are  out  of 
drawing.  Two  cases  of  panels  (52),  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Kinnear,  artist,  are  crude.  The  painted 
foliage  upon  the  frame  and  the  figure  are 
interesting  as  examples  of  misspent  skill  and 
labour.  R.  Dixon,  grainer,  sends  some  ex- 
cellent imitations  of  woods  and  marbles  (56), 
the  oak  and  walnut  arc  capital  imitations. 
Some  glass  slabs  and  table-tops  strike  us  in 
Nos.  53,  44,  &o.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bull,  a  carver, 
exhibits  (60)  some  clever  medallions  in  oak 
and  ebony,  and  an  rmfinished  oak  panel  for 
a  sideboard;  andW.  T.  Comley,  a  turner, 


candlesticks  and  vases  both  well  designed 
and  turned.  We  notice  in  this  department 
some  skilfully  executed  fretwork  in 
brackets,  cabmets,  &c.  ;  but  we  turn  to  the 
amateur  work.  No.  215, for  avariotyof  credit- 
able specimens  of  fretwork  or  perforated 
wood.  These  comprise  fancy  frames,  screens, 
crosses,  &c. ,  and  are  all  the  work  of  F.  Man- 
tel, a  messenger.  Carving  is  an  art  which 
easily  lends  itself  to  the  grotesque  ;  but  a 
leap  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is 
certainly  apparent  in  a  work  of  which  we 
give  the  artist's  own  title,  "  Our  Lord's 
Supper  made  on  the  premises  from  pure 
sugar." 

Cabinet-work,  models,  &c.,  fill  some 
large  tables,  &c.  Thus  we  see  a  cleverly- 
made  aquarium  by  AV.  Phillips,  machinist; 
a  pan-  of  mahogany  brackets  by  AV.  Larkins, 
a  servant ;  a  revolving  album  by  a  machme- 
mender  ;  inlaid  boxes  by  J.  Burradge,  boot- 
maker. Baskets  of  fruit,  including  pears, 
apples,  and  peaches,  imitated  in  wax,  by 
Elizabeth  Heptinstall,  a  book-sewer  (No. 
211),  are  strikingly  realistic  representations 
both  in  modelling  and  coloming,  and  would 
quite  deceive  the  spectator  by  their  appear- 
ance of  reality.  Models  occupy,  as  usual,  a 
large  space.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
"Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,"  in  cork,  by  F. 
Mitchell ;  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Haverstock- 
hill,  by  C.  Thorpe,  porter :  a  model  of  a 
church  by  a  librarian's  assistant ;  a  castle, 
by  a  warehouseman ;  acurious  medley  of  Clas- 
sic porticoes  and  pointed  arches  by  a  French 
pohsher,  besides  various  other  cardboard 
models  of  yachts,  frigates,  engines,  &c.  The 
model  of  engine  and  Pullman's  sleeping-ear, 
245,  by  F.  Tomline  ;  a  horizontal  engine  and 
boUer  by  a  brush  maker,  247  ;  and  a  case  of 
carved  and  modelled  figures  in  pine- wood, 
&c.,  by  G.  Kilpack,  251,  are  interesting 
instances  of  industry  that  might  have  been 
tui-nod  to  better  use.  We  must  not  over- 
look a  screen  composed  of  coloured  scraps, 
by  J.  D.  Legg,  secretary,  a  fine  ebonised 
cheffonier  exhibited  by  Majile  and  Co., 
specimens  of  wood  polishin?,  parquet  floors, 
tools,  gas  apparatus  for  heating  baths,  by 
J.  Osgerley.  tinplate  worker,  in  the  miscel- 
laneous exhibits.  Messrs.  Ewart  and  Son 
send  a  few  specimens  of  then-  improved 
screw  ventilators,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis  specimens  of  their  "Hesperus"  star 
lamps.  An  ingenious  clock,  with  electric 
bell  connection  for  a  bedroom,  for  waking 
the  occupant  and  soiuiding  an  alarm  of  fire, 
is  exhibited  by  W.  T.  Clayton,  a  chemist's  as- 
sistant, who  .also  shows  a  clock-case  of  ex- 
ceedingly suitable  design.  Mr.  W.  R.  Davis 
shows  some  feeders  for  graining  machine, 
and  some  interesting  works  in  painted  tiles, 
stained  glass,  &o.,  exhibited  by  young  men 
under  18  years  of  age  call  for  notice.  Needle- 
work is  represented  by  some  very  excellent 
and  useful  work,  chiefly  under-garments,  by 
the  girls  of  the  Camden-road  London  School 
Board  School.  We  notice  some  needlework 
pictures  and  other  fancy  articles  in  the  upper 
school-room,  one  a  cloth  table-cover,  in  3,000 
pieces,  by  R.  J.  Morley,  waiter.  Drawings  of 
maps  and  illuminated  texts  are  abundant,  and 
testify  to  the  handiwork  and  skiU  of  m.any 
in  our  elementary  schools.  An  ophthalmia 
operating-chair,  an  invalid  bedstead,  and 
a  fracture  extension  appliance  are  exhi- 
bitsd  by  Mcllroy.  These  are  in  walnut, 
and  of  elaborate  design.  There  are 
in  all  upwards  of  400  exhibits,  illustrating 
almost  every  useful  handicraft,  and  the  onlj^ 
hope  we  may  express  is  that  the  example  so 
energetically  set  by  the  working  classes  of 
St.  Pancras  may  be  emulated  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  that  the  mgonuity  that  has 
hitherto  been  taxed  in  the  ijroduction  of 
shell  models  and  patchwork  counterpanes 
and  screens,  and  the  labour  that  has  been 
devoted  to  compute  arithmetically  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  given  model  has  taken  to  exe- 
cute, and  the  number  of  pieces  of  stuff  it  has 
taken  to  fit  into  a  fancy  quilt,  will  be  du-eoted 


shortly,  by  the  aid  of  our  technical  and  art 
schools,  into  more  profitable  channels.  Mr. 
Forsyth's  remark  on  the  advantage  of  hold- 
ing small  exhibitions  to  bring  out  the  in- 
dividual labours  of  the  working  dasses  is  one, 
we  hope,  that  will  spur  the  efi'orts  of  om-  edu- 
cationists, and  we  trust  that  the  exhibitions 
at  Westminster  and  now  at  St.  Pancras  will 
help  forward  so  necessary  a  movement. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

ONE  of  the  questions  that  came  before  the 
Art  Section  of  tha  Social  Science  Con- 
gress last  week  has  sufficient  interest  for  the 
profession  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
mto  the  arguments  made  use  of  in  support 
of  the  proposition  put  forward.  Mr.  G.  F. 
AVatts,  R.A.,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Decora- 
tion of  Public  Buildings,"  a  report  of  which 
we  gave  last  week,  spoke  of  turning  our 
public  builduigs  in'o  great  picture-books, 
leading  to  cultivation  and  affording  a  per- 
m<anent  source  of  pleasure.  He  observed 
' '  that  the  truest  and  most  natural  expression 
of  painting  and  sculptm-e  was  called  forth  in 
their  alliance  with  architecture,  each  being 
really  imperfect  in  itself,  and  each  requuing 
the  aid  of  the  other  to  render  the  harmony 
perfect."  Mr.  Watts  remarked  upon  the 
value  of  art  in  church  decoration  ;  he  also 
spoke  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  music  of 
a  high  class,  and  considered  that  art  wanted 
similar  opportunities  given  it  to  make  it 
popular.  The  best  national  school  of  deco- 
rative art,  ho  observed,  could  oidy  be  created 
by  meansof  the  decoration  of  public  buildings. 
AVe  quite  share  "withMr.AVattstheopinion  that 
in  a  great  industrial  city  like  Manchester, 
where  mechanical  appliances  possess  a 
dominion,  and  everything  depends  on 
machinery,  the  human  and  artistic  elements 
of  our  workhave  suffered , and  that  a'cultivation 
of  art  would  be  a  salutary  corrective  to  the 
hard  and  lifeless  tendency  of  a  peoj)le  en- 
grossed in  manufactures.  Mr.  Watts'  idea 
of  decorating  the  walls  of  our  public  build- 
ings is  an  old  one  ;  art  popularisers  and  phi- 
lanthropists have  preached  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  but,  rmfortunately,  its  realisation  is 
destined  to  be  ever  a  far-off  ideal.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  uupracticable  to 
cover  the  walls  of  om-  public  halls  and  mu- 
seums with  pictm-es  of  a  class  that  the 
worlting  man  could  understand  without 
seriously  injuring  the  object  and  use  of  the 
buildings  themselves ;  for  a  pictme  to  have 
a  popular  power,  must  portray  subjects 
that  would  appeal  directly  to  the  feelings  and 
imderstanding  of  the  multitiide— it  must  be 
treated  in  a  style  that  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  architecture,  the  conventional 
forms  and  tones  of  colour  most  suitable 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  more 
striking  forms  of  effect,  and  our  walls  would 
have  to  be  painted  with  a  series  of  pictures 
of  a  kind  that  is  common  in  the  cheaper 
illustrated  papers.  Of  decorative  art  there 
would  really  be  none  in  the  right  sense  of 
that  term,  for  the  principles  which  underlie 
decoration  applied  to  buildings  would  have 
to  be  completely  set  aside.  The  comparison 
drawn  between  popular  music  and  pictorial 
dccor.ation  of  the  class  recommended  is  not 
a  just  one.  The  shuple  songs,  airs,  or 
ballads  which  compose  the  staple  music  of 
om-  concert-halls  do  not  affect  the  admirers 
of  better  and  more  elaborate  compositions 
as  a  popular  picture  would  affect  the  fre- 
quenters of  a  museum  or  a  library  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  and  the  custom  recommended 
would  drag  down  to  the  level  of  the  \'ision 
of  the  admirer  of  a  picture  the  architectm-al 
qualities  of  the  building.  Let  us  suppose  a 
music-room  of  simple  construction  adorned 
by  a  series  of  pictures  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
AVatts,  painted  by  students  with  copies  of 
simxile  subjects,  or  a  reproduction  of  designs 
from    the     Graphic    and    other    illustrated 
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gapers,  such  as  "Manning  the  Lifeboat,"  &c. 
an  we  expect  decorative  art  to  be 
exalted  by  these  specimens  of  crude  art, 
tentative  and  imperfect  as  they  would 
necessarily  be  ?  But,  says  the  author, 
never  mind  if  they  turn  out  failures; 
the  ' '  walls  could  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  as  slates  were  at  school."  We  shud- 
der to  think  what  woidd  become  of  our 
buildings  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  erratic 
genius  in  this  manner,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  real  decorative  art  could  be  taught 
bj'  these  means.  If  our  public  buildings 
devoted  to  aritistic  culture  were  to  be  made 
exercise  grounds  for  this  Icind  of  indiscrimi- 
nate art,  how  would  the  higher  efforts  of 
artistic  genius  fare,  and  what  woidd  become 
of  architectural  art  ?  If,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting the  decoration  with  pictui"es  of  om- 
national  buildings,  the  walls  of  our  work- 
shojis  and  factories  were  made  means  for  the 
exercise  of  art  ability,  something  more  use- 
ful might  be  accomplished.  But  Mr.  Watts' 
proposal  aimed  at  art  of  too  pictorial  a  kind. 
We  might  imagine  om-  museums,  schools  of 
science  and  ait,  and  libraries  adorned 
by  representations  at  once  instructive 
and  decorative,  and  the  fields  of  natural 
science,  zoology  and  botany,  good  outlines 
and  conventionalised  treatments  of  legends 
and  moral  maxims  would  aiFord  at  once 
a  mde  range  of  objects  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Let  these  be  executed  by  artists 
chosen  from  the  working  classes  who  have 
gained  distinction  in  our  technical  and 
art  schools,  and  we  can  then  see  if 
it  be  possible  to  develop  a  national 
taste  for  art.  To  depict  on  our  walls 
the  stirring  events  of  English  historj',  such 
as  those  which  mark  England  under  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, would  need  the  pencil  of  artists  like 
Leighton,  Maclise,  and  Cope.  Great  and 
noteworthy  incidents  in  the  development  of 
science  and  the  mitigation  of  religious  and 
social  abuses,  such  as  Wyclif 's  declaration,  the 
invention  of  printing.  Bacon's  advancement 
of  learning,  the  establishment  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  the  great  inventions  of  Hargreavcs, 
Watt,  and  Wedgwood,  might  worthily 
become  the  themes  of  decorative  art  in  our 
educational  buildings ;  but  they  should  bo 
executed  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  mural 
painting. 

Mr.  Murgatroyd,  in  his  paper  on  "  Street 
Architecture,"  argued  in  favour  of  an 
absence  of  monotony  and  formality  in 
the  laying  out  our  lines  of  streets,  and  pro- 
posed some  regulations  in  respect  thereto, 
as  well  as  the  emploj-ment  of  good  material 
and  construction  ;  but  he  failed  to  indicate 
the  right  course  to  pursue  as  to  the  former. 
We  do  not  think  the  submission  of  designs 
or  elevations  for  proposed  buildings  to  local 
authorities  would  have  the  effect  desired ; 
local  authorities,  as  constituted,  are  not 
fitted  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  matters 
architectural,  and  the  charm  of  old  Conti- 
nental cities  resides  in  the  very  unrestraint 
the  builders  enjoyed.  Nothing  would  lead 
more  to  the  monotony  of  street  design  than 
the  proposal  to  make  the  local  authority  an 
architectmal  tribunal.  Of  course,  as  re- 
gards line  of  frontage,  height  of  buildings, 
and  theii'  materials  and  construction,  the 
local  board  is  the  proper  authority,  and  we 
thiiik  if  these  regulations  are  carried  out  the 
variety  of  architectural  design  would  be 
better  left  to  individual  idiosj'ncrasics  and 
tastes.  Girder-bridges,  no  doubt,  is  a 
subject  that  should  come  under  a  recognised 
authority ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes  in  the  opinion  ho  expressed,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  dangerously 
infi-inged  upon  if,  in  matters  of  taste,  or 
building,  every  individual  had  to  submit  to 
an  official  nile.  The  very  quaintncss  of  old 
streets,  and  their  picturesque  lines,  arose 
from  the  imUmited  freedom  of  the  citizens  ; 
but  to  try  to  make  our  streets  pictmx'sque 
by  Act  of  Parliament  woidd  be  a  fallacy. 


One  other  subject  touched  upon  calls  for  a 
remark.  It  was  the  relation  of  building  to 
landscape  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham. 
The  author  contended  that  the  effect  is  more 
pleasing  when  the  lines  of  the  buUduig  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  landscape ;  thus  a 
craggy  and  precipitous  landscape  requires 
low,  heavy  buildings  of  horizontal  character, 
a  level  plain  requires  a  spire  to  break  its 
monotony.  We  quite  admit  the  value  of 
contrast  and  opposition  of  lines,  but  the 
author  has  unknowingly  proved  by  his 
examples  the  converse  proposition  he  seeks 
to  demolish,  and  which  has  been  so  ably  put 
by  Herbert  Spencer  in  one  of  his  philoso- 
phical essays  on  art.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  that 
essay,  speaking  of  the  sources  of  architec- 
tural types,  observes  the  incongruity  of  in- 
troducmg  a  symmetrical  Greek  builduig  in  a 
moimtainous  or  wild  landscape,  or  that  of  an 
iiTegular  castle  upon  a  plain.  He  says  the 
' '  partly  regular  and  partly  irregular  forms 
of  our  old  farmhouses,  and  our  gabled  Gothic 
manors  and  abbeys,  appear  quite  in  harmony 
■with  an  undulating  wooded  country";  while 
"in  towns,"  he  observes,  "  wo  prefer  sym- 
metrical architecture."  Every  one  -ndll 
admit  the  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks  ; 
a  castle  seated  amid  ci'ags  and  precipices 
looks  to  be  in  its  natural  position ;  it 
appears  to  grow  out  of  the  rocky  base, 
and  the  vertical  lines  of  its  masses  and  towers 
produce  a  feeling  of  fitness  and  agreement 
that  pleases ;  place  such  an  irregular  pile 
upon  flat  ground  like  a  lawn,  and  it  at  once 
looks  ridiculous— it  becomes  a  travesty  only 
worthy  of  such  architects  as  Xash  or  James 
Wyatt,  and  such  landscapists  as  Brown. 
Mr.  Statham  indeed  admits  the  incongruity, 
but  as  it  does  not  agree  with  his  theory,  he 
says  the  castle  looks  ill  in  the  latter  case 
because  it  is  out  of  place,  and  that  the  "  in- 
fluence of  association  "  really  explains  why 
it  looks  better  on  a  precipice  than  on  a  plain. 
He  prefers  to  take  the  case  of  the  Parthe- 
non, which  stands  on  a  precipitous  site,  to 
exempHfy  the  theorj'  of  contrast — an  illustra- 
tion we  will  refer  to  by-and-by,  but  we  may 
observe  there  lui-ks  a  fallacy  in  this  argument. 
Whether  the  castle  was  intended  to  be  placed 
in  a  strong  or  inaccessible  position  by  vii'tue 
of  its  purpose  or  not  does  little  to  alter  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  our  z'is  ion  to  reconcile 
itself  to  the  precipitous  situation  bettor  than 
to  the  plain  ;  and  no  amount  of  simple  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  can  ever  account  adequately 
for  the  natural  and  inherent  fitness  of  forms 
and  lines  which,  after  all,  is  a  simple  matter 
of  aesthetics  based  upon  sensuous  impres- 
sions. Even  Alison  himself  does  not  deny  the 
potency  of  lines.  I'nliappU}-  Mr.  Statham's 
argument  is  upset  by  his  own  illustrations,  and 
the  sketches  given  .show  that  the  .author  of 
the  paper  practicallj-  admits  the  theory  of 
Spencerwhich  he  attempts  to  refute.  Thecii'- 
cular  temple  upon  a  precipice,  from  Claude's 
"  Liber  Teritatis,"  approved,  is  certainly  less 
in  harmony  with  the  landscape  than  the 
second  sketch,  in  which  a  castle  is  sho^vn 
seated  upon  the  same  rock  ;  and  the  compo- 
sition afterwards  given  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  lines  exhibits  a  combination  that  is  in  all 
i'espect*i  similar  in  its  lines  to  the  last.  Ee- 
ferring  to  the  Parthenon,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Acropolis  forms  a  flat  horizontal 
platform  ;  the  vertical  lines  of  the  rock  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  of  buildings 
of  horizontal  character;  indeed,  Thuiwall, 
the  liistorian  of  Greece,  speaks  of  the  extent 
of  its  sea  coast,  and  no  doubt  the  Greek 
mind  was  more  impressed  with  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  scenerj-.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  a  Classical  building  admi- 
rably suits  an  expansive  area  of  flat  ground, 
and  we  may  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
effect  of  structures  of  this  style  in  the  broad 
streets  and  squares  of  Paris  and  other  great: 
cities.  A  wide  stable  base  is  above  all  a 
requisite  condition  for  a  building  of  Classic 
character.  The  other  remai-ks  in  the  paper 
are  important  to  the  architect   who  woidd 


study  his  buildings  in  reference  to  its  sur- 
roimdings  ;  but  the  fundamental  relation  of 
a  structure  to  the  landscape  ought  certainly 
to  be  one  of  agreement  and  repose,  and  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  afiii-m  positively  that  the 
features  of  a  building  should  always  form  a 
contrast  with  those  of  the  scenei-}'. 


WINDOW  DRESSINGS. 
TITINDOW  embclUshment,  if  by  that 
'  '  tei-m  we  include  the  whole  archi- 
tecture of  windows,  is  a  subject  of  which  the 
architect  need  never  tire.  It  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  fronts  of  our  houses 
and  public  buildings,  that  it  is  a  strange 
thing  it  has  not  been  treated  of  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  Professor  Donaldson,  years 
ago  now,  publi.shed  a  work  on  "  Doorways," 
which  is  the  only  monogi-aph  we  have  on 
that  important  subject.  The  treatise  was 
confined  merely  to  Greek  examples,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  and  the  modern  doorway 
was  not  represented  at  all.  But  the  window 
has  changed  far  more  than  the  doorway. 
Those  who  can  remember  40  yeai  s  ago  know 
well  that  every  window  was  merely  a  plain 
oblong  opening,  with  a  straight  skew-backed 
arch  of  brick  or  stone  ;  or  else  a  square  open- 
ing decorated  after  the  manner  of  Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  or  Sir  W.  Chambers.  This  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  flat-headed  opening, 
usu.ally  a  double  square,  with  an  architrave 
round  the  edge,  broken  at  the  upper  part. 
Above  this  is  a  frieze  and  cornice,  with  pedi- 
ment supported  by  two  consoles,  whichlatter 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  architrave  at 
the  shoidders.  This  form  of  opening  is  to 
be  seen  at  Someiset  House,  at  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  T\Tiitehall,  and  in  hundreds  of  our 
Classic  buildings.  Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  Sir 
C.  Wren,  and  Chambers  seem  to  have  thought 
it  a  perfect  type  of  window  decoration,  and 
when  we  carefully  ponder  over  the  rationale 
of  its  design,  we  shall  find  little  that  we 
can  quarrel  with.  The  architrave  members 
form  a  frame  to  the  oiiening,  and  reKeve 
it  of  the  baldness  of  a  plain  opening,  whUe 
the  cornice  and  pediment  over  protect  the 
window,  and  form  a  drip  or  "brow"  to 
throw  off  the  wet,  and  to  shelter  the  window 
from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  The  pedi- 
ment or  cornice  also  emphasises  and  gives 
expression  to  the  -window  opening.  In  more 
florid  Italian  buildings,  the  architrave  is 
superseded  by  a  columnar  ordinance  which 
of  course  adds  dignity  and  richness  to  the 
composition.  The  Reform  Club  House,  by 
Barry,  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
treatment.  The  columns  usually  stand  on 
pedestals  with  an  open  balustrade  between. 
The  reign  of  stone  and  stucco  facades  was 
remarkably  favourable  to  this  Idnd  of  window 
embellishment,  but  as  soon  as  its  dominion 
ceased,  and  brickwork  took  its  place,  this 
species  of  external  decoration  died  a  natural 
death.  In  many  of  Inigo  Jones'  designs,  the 
plain  architrave  is  often  broken  by  rustic 
quoins,  dies,  or  square  blocks  ;  the  head  has 
a  series  of  arch  and  key  stones  which  break 
it  up  and  sometimes  incline  outwards,  and  the 
effect  of  the  composition  is  to  give  an  air 
of  solidity  and  massiveness  very  becoming  to 
some  buildings,  and  generally  suitable  for 
the  basements  of  massive  structm-es.  Brick- 
work, and  especially  the  introduction  of 
Gothic,  voted  this  kind  of  ornamentation 
exceedingly  didl  and  monotonous,  and  a 
scries  of  modifications  took  place  which  our 
readers  may  well  remember.  Aiches  for  the 
heads  of  windows  came  rapidly  into 
fashion,  sometimes  semi-circular,  sometimes 
segmental.  These  were  often  made  to 
spring  from  an  impost  moulding.  In  more 
ornate  luiildings,  this  moulding  was  can-ed, 
and  a  pUIar  or  shaft  was  introduced  by  way 
of  enrichment  below  in  the  jambs — a  modifi- 
cation which  is  still  largely  used,  and  which 
makes  a  leading  feature  in  competition 
designs  in  the  Italian  style.     It  will  be  per- 
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ceived  that  tliis  modification  was  essentially 
Gothic,  having  been  suggested  by  the  shafted 
openings  of  Eomanesqiio  and  Early  Gothic 
buildings.  The  expedient  is  a  simple  and 
effective  means  of  relief,  and  still  maintains 
its  groimd,  especially  where  brick  is  used. 
Other  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
There  are  arches  with  moulded  architraves 
stopping  upon  imposts,  key-stone  arches, 
circular  arched  windows,  the  tjTupana  of 
wliich  are  solid,  and  filled  with  sculptured 
ornament,  hening-bone  and  tile  work,  and 
openings  relieved  by  continuous  edge  mould- 
ings. /-These  last  make  a  large  and  consijicuous 
variety.  Instead  of  projecting  the  moulding 
as  in  the  old  Italian  architrave  window,  the 
outer  edges  of  jambs  and  arch  have  sunlc 
mouldings.  A  veiy  rich  effect  is  obtained 
by  this  kind  of  relief,  and  the  opening  is 
practically  made  larger.  The  moulding  can 
bo  easily  worked  in  brick  as  Avell  as  stone, 
and  most  of  our  modem  buildings  are 
adorned  by  ^vindows  of  this  kind.  The 
moulded  jamb  is  essentially  Gothic  in  its 
spirit,  though  we  find  many  biuldings  of 
professedly  Classical  character  with  orna- 
mental openings.  In  this  preference  there 
has  been  something  like  a  law  of  natural 
selection  going  on.  In  the  streets  of  London 
and  other  large  towns,  the  want  is  to  get  as 
much  light  as  possible  from  the  top  and 
from  the  sides  of  a  window.  The  old-fashioned 
square  jambs  and  dressuigs  protruded,  and 
obstructed  a  considerable  iiortion  of  the  side 
and  indirect  light,  but  by  having  the  jambs 
on  the  outer  edges  splayed,  and  moidded  or 
sunk,  a  -window  opening  admits  the  light  of 
a  much  larger  illuminated  area  of  sky.  In 
large  monumental  buildings  the  splayed  or 
moulded  window  may  become  mean,  and 
the  architect  has  to  resort  to  numerous 
devices  to  emphasise  it  in  important  faeades. 
In  Gothic  this  is  particularly  evident ;  a  row 
of  square  or  segment  -windows  on  the 
groimd-floor,  another  row  of  pointed  arched 
openings  above,  and  a  third  and  fourth  tier 
of  another  form,  say  trefoUed  or  cusped,  look 
uncommonly  tame  if  they  are  all  introduced 
on  one  plain  wall,  but  we  do  not  tu-e  of 
repetit'on  so  much  in  a  Classic  building 
where  two  varieties  of  -windows  occupy  the 
whole  faeade.  Hence  the  value  of  projecting 
bays,  oriels,  and  grouijing  of  lights  in  all 
buildings  where  the  windows  are  flat 
and  have  no  external  projection  or 
dressings.  Speaking  of  monotony,  we  may 
observe  that  the  plain  arched  head  is  more 
wearisome  than  the  square,  two  tiers  of 
segment-headed  or  circular -headed  windows 
invariably  satiate  the  spectator ;  it  leaves  an 
impression  of  mechanical  repetition.  There 
are  several  means  by  which  variety  may  be 
obtained.  We  can  vai-y  the  shape  in  the 
successive  stories,  we  can  gi-oup  or  vary  the 
interfenestral  spaces,  and  we  can  unite  ver- 
tically. A  Venetian  -window,  ha-ring  a  centre 
arched  and  two  side  narrow  openings,  always 
looks  pleasing;  a  coupled  window  or  a  group 
of  several  lights  under  one  set  of  mouldings 
m.ay  be  made  pleasing,  and  in  the  Queen 
Ajine  style  the  architect  can  adopt  a  variety 
of  pleasing  forms.  The  gabled  bay  window 
and  other  salient  forms  as  we  see  in  many  of 
the  old  Kent  and  Sussex  houses,  are  admii-- 
able  instances  of  -window  embellishment 
f ordomestic  purposes ;  but  the  chief  advantage 
the  style  has  brought  -with  it  is  that  the 
affected  modes  of  window  decoration  com- 
mon to  both  Anglo-Italianists  and  Gothi- 
cists  are  givuig  place  to  windows  of  reason- 
able construction  and  decoration,  and, 
barring  some  crotchets,  well  suited  for  the 
wants  of  both  pubHc  and  private  buildings. 


A  new  school  at  PolIokshiekU  has  been  opened 
by  the  Govau  School  Board.  The  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  site,  but  including  furniture,  amoimted 
to  £6,804  83.  2d.,  or  eight  guineas  per  child.  The 
separate  cost  of  furniture  cost  8s.  4d.  per  child,  and 
the  total  cost  of  site,  buildings,  and  furnishing  was 
£10  los.  5d.  per  child. 


WHOUGHT-IRON  BELDGEWOKK.* 

THE  object  of  the  present  paper  i,s  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  methods  of  calculating  the 
strains  on  the  several  members  of  any  structm-e, 
but  simply  to  consider  a  few  points  in  connection 
with  the  designing,  construction,  and  erection  of 
bridges,  which  are  not  given  in  many  text  books, 
but  which  are  very  important  features,  and  re- 
quire most  careful  consideration.  Science  has 
made  giant  strides  since  the  early  days  of  bridge 
building,  and  if  we  carefully  examine  many 
existing  structures  built  by  our  grandfathers  we 
shall  often  find  a  preponderance  of  material 
where  it  was  not  needed,  and  occasionally,  one 
or  two  weak  points,  but  the  generiihty  of 
examples  seems  to  indicate  that  their  leading 
maxim  was,  "Be  on  the  right  side,  and  put 
plenty  of  metal  in  it."  This  plan  showed  either 
ignorance  of  true  principles,  or  want  of  confidence 
in  their  design,  or,  as  it  of  ten  happens,  amixtm-e 
of  the  two.  But  we  may  here  mention,  or  rather 
repeat,  that  we  certainly  do  not  agree  -with  the 
emijloyment  of  such  intricate  mathematical 
formula;  as  are  given  in  many  works  for  deter- 
mining the  strain  on  the  dift'ereut  members  of  a 
bridge,  root,  or  any  other  compoimd  structure, 
but  more  particularly  of  a  continuous  gu-der,  for 
it  is  manifestly  absm-d  to  adopt  such  mathe- 
matical niceties  at  the  fu-st  onset,  when  we  know 
that  before  the  bridge  is  constructed,  or  even 
designed,  it  wiU  receive  far  rougher  handling. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  by  the  most  abstruse 
calculations  involving  the  highest  mathematics 
we  eventually  obtain,  after  covering  sheets  upon 
sheets  of  foolscap,  a  result,  which  may,  if  no 
clerical  error  has  been  committed,  get  the  exact 
stress  on  every  member  of  some  structure,  due  to 
a  certain  fixed  or  moving  load.  Now  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  metal  which  is  required  to 
withstand  that  load  with  safety,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  proportion  the  working  stress  has  to 
bear  to  the  ultimate  breaking  weight  of  the 
material  employed,  or  adopt  -what  is  called  a 
factor  of  safety,  but  this  factor  of  safety  is 
ambiguity  itself.  Some  engineers  design  a 
bridge  so  that  the  maximum  stress  imder  any 
load  shiill  not  exceed  5  tons  per  square  inch; 
others  adopt  4j  and  4  tons,  and  some  more 
cautious  men  we  have  known  to  adopt  3j  tons 
per  sc^uare  inch  ;  so  we  have  in  this  instance  a 
difference  of  SO  per  cent,  in  the  sections  required 
to  withstand  the  same  strain. 

Agaui,  we  cannot  always  insure  the  structure 
being  kept  well  painted  ;  indeed,  portions  of 
many  structures  it  is  impossible  to  paint  after 
they  are  riveted  up  and  erected,  and  we  can 
easUy  imagine  the  loss  of  section  which  must 
thus  gradually  take  place  from  oxidation. 

We  also  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Fair- 
baim  and  of  Wohler,  that  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  wrought  iron  undergoes  a  complete 
change  after  being  subjected  to  so  many  vibra- 
tions, the  change  being  greater  the  nearer  the 
live  load  approaches  the  elastic  limit :  and  as 
bridges  are  daily  subjected  to  such  -ribrations, 
it  is  only  natural  to  conclude  that  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron  employed  in  these  struc- 
tures is  gradually  decreasing  when  subject  to  a 
high  unit  strain  ;  so  that  bridges,  like  mortals, 
have  only  a  certain  time  to  Live. 

If  we  also  consider  the  theoretical  section  re- 
quired for  the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom 
booms,  and  for  the  web-plate  or  lattice  bars  at 
the  centre  of  a  girder,  we  find  it  is  ridiculously 
small ;  and  if  we  compare  the  factors  of  safety 
employed  for  these  parts  by  different  engineers, 
we  shall  find  a  difterence  of  from  oO  to  100  per 
cent.  The  theoretical  section  could  not  be 
adopted  practically,  and  it  has  to  be  left,  not  to 
the  mathematical  ability  of  the  designer,  but  to 
liis  judgment. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration, 
-n'e  feel  quite  justified  in  saying  that  intricate 
mathematical  calculations  are  not  at  all  essential 
in  designing  a  structure  of  any  kind,  and  that 
residts  so  obtained  are  falsely  accirrate.  We 
remember  meeting  with  an  absurd  illustration 
of  this  false  acciu'acy,  in  the  case  of  an  excise 
oiEcer,  who  gauged  the  m;tlt,  &c.,  with  his  ordi- 
nary two-foot  rule,  and  subsequently  forwarded 
his  report  to  head-quarters  worked  out  to  four- 
teen places  of  decimals.  It  must  not  be  thought 
from  our  foregoing  remarks  that  we  are  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  "practical  man;"  far 
from  it.  Our  remarks  simply  refer  to  the  design- 
ing of  a  bridge,  for  we  know  that  in  original  in- 
vestigations, and  in  deducing  laws  from  certain 
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experiments,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed -without  the  use  of  higher  mathematics ; 
but  when  the  law  has  been  deduced,  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  it  can  be  applied  in  the  designing 
of  -wi-ought-iron  bridgework,  that  it  should  be 
expressed  in  formid.'e  as  simple  as  possible,  all 
unnecessary  elements  being  eliminated.  We 
certainly  advocate,  when  possible,  the  use  of 
diagrams  of  stresses  as  being  the  neatest, 
quickest,  and  most  accm-ate  way  of  detei-miniusr 
the  required  sections  of  the  different  members  of 
a  bridge.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  considered  in  designing  a  bridg-e  is  the  effjct 
due  to  the  rolling  load  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected. This  point  formerly  was  soon  settled,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  custom 
amongst  the  earlier  engineers,  and  is  retained 
stOl  by  a  great  many  of  the  present  day,  to 
reckon  the  rolling  load  as  1  ton  per  foot  run  for 
a  single  line  of  railway,  and  1 1  tons  per  foot  run 
for  a  double  line,  irrespective"  of  the  length  of 
span,  which  was  evidently  not  considered.  Now, 
a  Uttle  consideration  wUl  show  that  small  spans 
are  subjected  to  f.ar  greater  strains  per  foot  run 
from  the  effects  of  rolling  load  than  larger  spans; 
.and  upon  examining  many  existing  structures, 
we  find  that  the  main  girders  are  strained  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  designers  evidently 
intended  they  should  be,  and  but  for  the  "plenty 
of  metal ' '  maxim,  many  of  them  would  be 
actually  unsafe. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  tank  locomotive  of 
4.5  tons  weight,  and  having  six  wheels  coupled, 
we  should  then  have  a  weight  of  1.5  tons  on  each 
pair  of  wheels,  assuming  that  the  -n-eight  is 
equally  distributed  by  means  of  compensating 
beams.  If  we  now  take  a  span  of  10ft.,  the 
maximum  load  woiild  be  attained  when  one  pair 
of  dri\'ing- wheels  -n-as  on  the  centre  of  the  span, 
which  would  be  equal  to  a  distributed  load  of  30 
tons,  or  3  tons  per  foot  rtm  of  the  span.  With 
a  span  of  '20ft.  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine 
woiild  be  on  the  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  45  tons 
distributed  over  20ft.,  or  2:^  tons  per"  foot  run. 
With  a  .span  of  30ft.  we  should  stUl  have  the 
same  weight  on  the  bridge,  and  on  account  of 
the  overhang  of  the  engine  at  the  ends,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  get  more  weight  upon  it ; 
and  as  the  weight  would  be  neither  a  central  nor 
a  distributed  load,  by  working  out  the  moments 
we  get  an  equivalent  distributed  load  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  2  tons  per  foot  run.  When  we 
get  to  spans  above  30ft.  we  have  to  consider 
what  kind  of  load  is  Ukely  to  follow  after  the 
tank-engine ;  and  as  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
have  two  engines  drawing  a  heavy  train,  we 
must  deal  -with  the  weight  of  two  such  engines, 
or  90  tons  on  six  pairs  of  wheels,  and  as  these 
woidd  cover  a  span  of  COft.,  the  equivalent 
distributed  load  woidd  be  li  tons  per  foot 
run.  As  we  get  into  the  larger  spans  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  assume  the  load  as  con- 
sisting of  a  train  of  locomotives  only,  such  .a 
train  being  exceedingly  imUkely.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  Hghter  rolling  stock  coming  into 
action,  such  as  waggons,  passenger  carriages, 
&c.,  and  taking  the  maximum  weights  of  the 
present  rolling  stock,  the  equivalent  distributed 
load  per  foot  run  gradually  decreases  until  we 
come  to  about  1  ton  per  foot  run  for  a  single 
line  of  raUw-ay  over  a  span  of  300ft. 

So  far,  we  have  only  considered  the  rolling 
load  statically,  taking  the  cases  of  girders  loaded 
with  certain  dead  weights,  but  if  we  consider 
these  weights  as  actual  rolling  weights,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  locomotive  passing  over  a  bridge,  and 
note  the  dynamical  effects,  we  shall  find  a  number 
of  other  actions  coming  into  play,  which  will  be 
found  to  materially  att'cot  the  strains  due  to  the 
rolUng  load,  and  in  the  case  of  short  spans, 
where  the  moving  load  is  great  in  comparison 
to  the  dead  load,  increasing  them  to  no  sm.all 
extent. 

About  thirty  years  ago  many  of  our  eminent 
engineers  and  mathematicians  were  busy  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  a  possible  increased  de- 
flection -with  an  increase  of  speed  of  the  rolling 
load,  but,  unfortunately,  the  results  obtained 
were  so  alarming  and  contradictory  that  it  is 
difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  much  infor- 
mation from  them,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  con- 
flicting evidence  of  some  of  oiu-  greatest 
authorities.  The  celebrated  experiments  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  Ewell  and  G-odstone 
bridges,  conducted  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  Galton,  and  the  mathematical  re- 
sults obtained  by  Professor  Willis  and  Professor 
Stokes,  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  with  a 
speed  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour  the  dynamical 
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deflection    increased   from   one-third   to  double 
that  of  the  statical  deflection.     Stephenson,   in 
his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  stated 
that  if   the   engine   happened  to   jump   on  the 
springs,  an  increased  deflection  might  occur,  but 
if  it  was  a  cxuestiou  of  mere  velocity,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  increase  the  strain  on  the  girders. 
Kastrick,  taking  as  a  comparison  the  case  of  a 
man  skating  on   the  ice,    did  not   think   there 
would   be   any   increased   deflection  with  an  in- 
crease of  speed.  Brunei' .s  impression  was  that  the 
dynamical   deflection    should   be   less  than   the 
statical,  but   he   did   not    give   it  as  a  decided 
opinion,  on  account  of  the  extreme  diifloulty  of 
trying  and  recording   the   residts  of  the  experi- 
ments.   Cubitt  and  Fox  both  considered  that  the 
dynamical  deflection   was   the   same  or  less  than 
the   statical   deflection,    while   Hawkshaw   and 
Barlow  have  expressed  opinions  to  the  contrary. 
The   results  of   the   Portsmouth  experiments, 
and  the  solutions  of  Professors  "Willis  and  Stokes, 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  alarming ;  and  when 
■we  find  that  the  theoretical  solutions   are   borne 
out  by  experiments,  we  can  hardly  feel   justified 
in  not  accepting  them  as  the  truth  ;  but  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Rawson  and  others* 
that   the   results  obtained   from  the  labours  of 
Professor  Willis  are  based  on  purely  hypothetical 
principle?,  viz.,    "  that  the  reaction  between  the 
moving   weight   and   the   beam   is  equal  to  the 
weight  which  would  be  necessary  to  deflect  the 
beam   when   placed  on  it  at  rest  as  much  as  the 
travelling  load  deflects  it,  which  may  or  may  not 
give  correct  results,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  quantities  of  the  fixed  data  of  the  problem." 
Mr.  Baker  has  also  explainedt  how  we  might  eiTO- 
neously  be  led  to  expect,from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, an  increased  deflection  under  a  roUing  load, 
on  account  of  the  maximiuu  deflection  of  a  suddeiJy 
imposed  load  being  double  that  of  the  same  load 
when  at  rest.     Thas  he  explained  by  taking  the 
work  done  in  each   case,  measured  in  foot-tons. 
The  product  of  the  mean  resistance  of  the  beam 
into  the  deflection  must  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  weight  into  the  deflection  ;  therefore,  the 
mean   resistance   of   the   beam  is   equal   to  the 
weight,  and  as  the   former   is   zero  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deflection,  it  must  be  equal  to 
twice  the  load  at  the  end.     But  this  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  a  parallel  case,  for  the  load  of  a  rail- 
way train  passing  over  a  bridge  is  not  suddenly 
imposed;  but,  of  course,    the   .smaller  the  span 
the   quicker    wUl   the    load    reach   the   centre, 
and  so  more  nearly  approach   the  above  condi- 
tion.?.    Hence  the  effect  of  the  roUing  load  will 
be  felt  more   on  the  cross   girders  than  on  the 
main  girders,   and  the   nearer  they    are  placed 
together  the  greater  wiU  be  the  deflection,  but 
by  connecting  them  firmly  together  by  means  of 
longitudinal  girders  that  deflection  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  remedied.     From  recent  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  existing  structiu-es  by 
different  experienced  persous,  and  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  some  of   our  eminent  mathema- 
ticians, it  is  conclusively  proved  that  rolling  loads 
do  increase   the  deflection  of  girders,  but  not  to 
the  alarming  extent  as  was  first  .supposed,  and  in 
most  ca.ses  it  may  be  neglected. 

There  is,  however,  another  source  from  which 
we  must  look  for  increased  deflection  from  the 
effects  of  rolling  load.  If  we  examine  the  results 
of  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  Von  Weber 
on  the  axle  springs  of  locomotives,  we  find  re- 
sults far  more  startling  than  those  of  the  Ports- 
mouth experiments.  He  found  from  very  accu- 
rate observations,  extending  over  a  long  period, 
that  the  deflections  of  the  springs  indicated  at 
times  as  much  as  nearh'  twice  the  amount  due  to 
the  normal  load.  If  we  stand  on  the  platform  of 
a  through  station,  with  a  long  length  of  straight 
line  coming  into  it,  or  on  a  bridge  crossing  the 
line,  and  watch  with  a  field-glass  the  motion  of 
an  express  engine  coming  along,  be  the  lines  ever 
so  evenly  laid,  we  shall  notice  the  engine  oscil- 
lating considerably ;  and  this  oscilhition  must 
necessarily  be  communicated  to  the  springs,  and 
cause  an  increased  deflection.  In  addition  to  the 
side  oscillation  or  rolling  action  just  mentioned. 
Baron  Von  Weber  found  from  tlie  deflections  of 
the  trailing  and  leading  wheels  that  the  engine 
had  a  pitching  motion  to  a  very  large  extent. 
These  actions  are  probably  due  to  imperfect 
balancing  of  the  machinery,  deflection  of  the 
rails,  bad  joints,  the  reciprocating  action  of 
the  pistons,  obliquity  of  the  rods,  and  other  minor 
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influences ;  but  at  first  .sight  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  any  of  these  influences  could 
possibly  cause  the  great  deflections  recorded. 
If,  however,  we  consider  the  great  weight  of  the 
mo^Tng  mass,  and  the  small  distance  it  wovdd 
have  to  travel  to  give  the  increased  deflection, 
and  how  these  disturbing  influences  accxmiulate, 
we  may  perhaps  realise  the  existence  and  the 
extent  of  such  actions.  The  rails  of  the  jjer- 
manent  way  we  know  deflect  when  the  weight  of 
a  locomotive  is  resting  on  their  centre,  midway 
between  two  sleepers,  to  an  extent  varying  of 
course  with  the  section  of  the  rail ;  and  with  a 
succession  of  these  deflections  as  the  engine 
passes  each  sleeper,  an  oscillation  would  be  set 
up,  the  nature  and  extent  of  wliich  would  be 
governed  by  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  was 
running :  for  this  oscillation  woidd  resemble  a 
wave  of  a  certain  length,  and  if  this  length  were 
a  midtiple  of  the  distance  between  the  sleepers, 
the  oscillation  would  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  the  crest  of  the  wave  fell  on  the  sleeper: 
midway  between  them  ;  and  according 
these  conditions  the  deflections  would  be 
registered  high  or  low.  This  is  familiarly 
illustrated  in  walking  across  a  long  plank,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  action  that  soldiers  are  reqmred 
to  break  step  in  crossing  a  suspension  bridge  or 
other  light  structure  ;  and  an  analogous  case  in 
physics  is  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  inter- 
ference discovered  by  Dr.  Young. 

In  passing  a  curve  the  springs  of  a  locomotive 
would  be  deflected  on  account  of  the  centrifugal 
force  more  than  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  and 
thus  we  have  another  case  of  the  registered  in- 
crease of  deflection  beyond  that  due  to  the  nonnal 
load . 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  are  the  eon- 
sequences  of  these  great  deflections  of  the  s^uiugs, 
whether  they  inflict  con'esponding  strains  on  the 
main  girders  of  a  bridge.  We  think  not,  for  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  all  the  springs 
were  deflected  together,  although  it  is  possible, 
but  hardly  probable,  that  at  times  they  might 
have  been :  and  when  the  springs  of  the  trailing 
wheels  indicated  an  increased  deflection,  it  is  most 
probable  that  at  the  same  moment  the  leading 
wheels  were  relieved  accordingly ;  and  when  the 
springs  on  one  side  indicated  increased  deflection, 
those  on  the  other  side  were  similarly  relieved. 
If  we  neglect  the  extra  pressure  on  the  rails  due 
to  the  action  of  the  piston,  and  only  consider  the 
actions  which  affect  the  springs,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  on  a  weU-laid  line  the  gross  pres- 
sure on  the  springs  at  any  moment  is  nearly 
constant,  and  consequently  the  different  actions 
just  mentioned  wiU  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
main  girders  of  bridges  above  a  moderate  .span, 
but  will  of  course  jjunish  the  rails  and  cross 
girders  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  the 
load. 

From  these  considerations,  the  advantage  wOl 
at  once  be  seen  of  having  the  cross  girders  con- 
nected by  stiff  longitudiual  gh-ders,  and  making 
the  whole  platform  of  the  bridge  as  rigid  as 
possible  ;  for  by  adopting  this  plan  the"  extra 
strains  cannot  be  localised,  but  will  be  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  structure.  In  short  spans 
these  increased  deflections  wiU  of  course  affect 
the  main  girders,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  earher  part  of  this  article,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  such  cases,  especially  in  bridges  for 
passenger  traffic,  to  adopt  a  low  unit  strain  in 
our  calculations. 

For  foot-bridges  opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to 
what  is  the  safe  amount  to  .allow  per  supei-ficial 
foot  for  a  crowd  of  persons,  and  it  is  astonishing 
the  number  of  men — nearly  always  Irishmen  by 
the  bye — that  have  been  dragged  into  a  room  or  on 
to  a  scale-board,  to  ascertain  this  amoimt.  We 
find  that  the  result  of  these  trials  varies  from 
801b  to  1201b.,  but  we,  however,  consider,  as  our 
calculations  are  generally  worked  outinewt., 
that  11 21b.  is  a  veiy  convenient  number,  and  one 
that  allows  of  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety. 


HIGHLjVND  jVRCHITECTURE.* 
By  Peofessoe  Jonx  Stuaet  Blackie. 

IT  is  of  importance,  both  as  a  matter  of  good 
taste  and  of  good  policy  in  a .  pecuniary- 
point  of  view,  that  care  should  be  taken  by 
Highland  proprietors  of  places  which  are  imder- 
going  enlargement,  to  prevent  the  arcliitecture 
from  running  into  the  hybrid  tj-pe,  which 
mingles  the  urban  and  the  rural  style  in  a  manner 
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that  destroys   the    pictiu-esquencss   of  the  one 
without  attaining  to  the  stateliness  of  the  other. 
Of   the   Highland  towns  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted the  one  that  has  most   happily  evaded 
this  danger  is  Braemar ;  the  one  which  has  run 
right  into  it,   and  wrecked  its  natural  beauty  ia 
the  most  signal  fashion  is  Oban.      No  man  who 
knew  Oban  thirty  years  ago  will  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  lamentable  change  which  has  come  over 
the  face  of  perhaps  the  prettiest  liltle  Highland 
town   north   of   the   Grampians;  houses   of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,   and  without  the  least  attempt 
at    i^icturesque    ornamentation,    planted    as    if 
dropped  from  a  balloon,  in  the  most  improper 
situations,    and    in    the    nio.st     obtrusive    style 
possible.     The  causes   which  have  brought  this 
misfortune  on  Oban  are  principally  three — want 
of  space,  as  in  the  case  of  Portree  and  Tober- 
mory, causing  a  crowding  of  the  Etruclur.'s  on 
the  naiTow  level  close  to  the  shore ;  the  eager- 
ness to  be   rich,   and  the  desire  to  increase  the 
rental  quickly  without  any  regard  to  the  ajsthetio 
capabilities   of   the   ground ;  and,   in  the  third 
place,  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  land 
on  which  the   city  stands  belonging  to  half-a- 
dozen  proprietors,  who   are  either  not  rich,  and 
therefore  little  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
an  additional  ground  rent  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
natural  beauty,  or  non-resident,   and  therefore 
less  careful  of  any  prominent  ugliness  not  visible 
from  the  door  of  tlieir  own  mansion,   and  any- 
how, as  a   loose  body,  with  difficulty  capable  of 
the  combined  action  which  would  be  necessary 
to  preserve  a  common  type  in  the  architecture  of 
a   rapidly-increasing  little  town.     In  Braemar, 
on  the  other  hand,  we   have  only  two  large  pro- 
prietors, both  naturally   actuated  by  the   same 
motives  in  preserving  a  certain  i-ustic  and  High- 
land character  to  the  place ;  and  both  ha\'ing 
the  sense  to   perceive  that  the  peculiar  type  of 
architecture  found  on  the  one  side  of  the  Cltmy 
water  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  preserved 
on  the  other.     Of  the  type  thus  established,  the 
most  marked  featiu-es    are  that  no  house  should 
be  more  than  two  stories  high  ;  that   each  house 
should  stand    separate,    and  not   run  with   its 
neighboiu's  into  the  continuous  fonn  of  a  street ; 
and  that,  though  the  gables  are  not  presented  to 
the   road,  yet   the    triangular    topping    should 
everywhere  meet  the  eye  as  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  roof  wondows.  Even  in  the  inns  or  hotels, 
as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  where  magnitude  is 
most   natural   and  room     most    precious,    this 
feature  at  Braemar  has,  in  the  m,ain,  been  pre- 
served;   whereas   at   Oban  they  have   got   "a 
Great  Western  "   and  a  Saint   C'olumba  Terrace 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  West  End  of  Edinburgh, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  little  Highland 
town,   is  a  wretched  affectation,  and  a  splendid 
piece  of  bad  taste.     Whether  this  magnificent 
blunder  will  be  redeemed  by  the  urban  destinies 
of  a  future  "  Celtic  Liverpool,"  as  some  railway 
specxdators    fondly   imagine,   our    great-great- 
grandchildren may  know ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Great  Western  Hotel  in  Oban  is  as  much  out  of 
keeping  with  the  embryo  town  to  which  it  be- 
longs as  a  purple  patch  or  trimming  of  gold  lace 
would  be  on  a  Quaker  lady's  shawl.     There  ia 
another  type   of  hotel  frequently  found  in  the 
Highlands,  raised  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  great  goddess  I'tilitaria,  whom  all  Scotland 
and  the  world  worshippeth.    I  mean  not  the  ele- 
gant  style  of  provincial  West-Endism,  but  the 
mere    unlovelj'   presentation    of   bulk    without 
gi'andeuT  and  without  grace.     This  is  a  stylo  of 
which    there   are    not   a   few  examples  in  the 
workhouses  and  lunatic-asylums  scattered  through 
the  coimtry.     Its  peculiarity  is  to   be  as   little 
removed   as   pos.<!ib!e  from   the   simple  type  of 
blank  walls  v>'ith  long  rows  of  square  holes  cut 
out  in  them,   which  Mr.   Ruskin  noted   as  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  unrefonned  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  said 
that  it  always  gave  him  pleasure  to  come  to  the 
corners  of  the  cross  streets  that  he  might  look 
out  from  the  contemptible  work  of  man  to  the 
great  work  of  God  in  the  green  hills  and   the 
shining   sea.     The   hydi-opathic  establishments, 
which,  at  present,  are  being  grantlly  overdone  in 
the  Highlands,  have   a  tendency  to  run  into  the 
same    offence ;     they    are    huge,    without    the 
majesty   of   the   Florentine   palace ;  whUe  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  destitute  of  that 
lightness,  quaintness,    and    variety    which    the 
builders  of  o\u'  old  baronial  castles  and  manor 
houses  know  to  combine,  with  solidity  of  struc- 
ture and  a  certain  massivene.ss  of  appearance. 

I  should   not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  these  remarks  had  it  been  only  for  the 
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luxury  of  expressing  Tvell-merited  praise,  much 
less  for  the  sake  of  imputing-  accidental  blame. 
But  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  may  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  gross  offences  in  this  sphere  as  have 
not  seldom  been  perpetrated,  and  that  in  places 
where  better  things  might  reasonably  hare  been 
expected.  At  Aberfeldy,  for  instance,  which 
lay  altogether  under  the  eye  of  the  last  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  there  was  run  up  a  row  of  the 
most  blank,  grey,  and  altogether  iinlovely 
houses  to  be  foimd  anywhere  in  the  Highlands  ; 
and  that  this  was  done  out  of  pure  carelessness, 
not  from  want  of  taste  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Marquis  or  his  clerk  of  works,  is  evident  from 
the  good  taste  which  strikes  the  eye  in  the  little 
village  and  inn  of  Kenmore,  immediately  before 
the  Ca-stle-gato.  A  great  proprietor  ought  to 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  enviable  privileges  of 
his  position  to  allow  no  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  his  property  which  do  not  express,  in  their 
external  features,  a  character  corresponding  to 
the  aristrocratic  claims  and  high  social  position 
of  the  owner.  Wliatever  may  be  the  social  or 
political  evils  that  flow  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Scottish  soil  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  community,  this  rcsthetieal  advantage  the 
large  proprietor  undoubtedly  niay  boast,  that  he 
can  prevent  his  land  from  being  cut  up  into 
small  patches  without  grace  of  outline,  and  from 
being  studded  with  a  chaos  of  houses  which  have 
neither  hannony  in  their  style  nor  elegance  in 
their  execution,  nor  even  convenience  in  their 
plan.  In  architecture,  as  in  social  organisation, 
pui-e  democracy  and  imfettered  individualism 
mean  confusion. 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above,  I  took  a 
drive  down  the  river  to  Ballater,  and  on  walk- 
ing through  that  little  mountain  town,  the 
janitor,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Aberdeenshii'e  High- 
lands, was  much  struck  with  the  tasteful  ap- 
pearance of  a  clump  of  buildings  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  as  contrasted  with  the  general 
grey  prosaic  sobriety  and  foi-maUty  of  the  place. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  was  a  barracks,  or 
summer  quarters  for  soldiers  in  attendance  on 
Her  Majesty  ;  and  on  my  further  expressing 
wonder  that  a  barracks  should  have  been  erected 
in  a  style  so  different  from  the  plain  and  bold 
vulgarity  generally  considered  typical  of  this 
class  of  buildings,  one  of  the  red-coats  explained 
to  me  that  this  had  been  done  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  Queen,  who  had  expressed 
her  abhorrence  of  the  apparition  of  any  building 
in  that  district  not  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a 
congruity  mth  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
landscape.  If  this  account  be  true,  as  I  imagine 
it  is,  all  tourists  in  those  beautiful  moimtain 
regions  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Her 
Majesty,  not  only  for  her  good  taste  shown  in 
this  peculiar  locality,  but  for  the  noble  example 
she  has  thus  set  of  how  architectural  art  should 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  general  expression 
of  the  scenery  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


ART,  LITERATURE,  AND    SCIENCE. 

4  T  a  recent  Fine  Arts  conversazione  held  by 
XjL  the  mayor,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Salis- 
bm-y,  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  delivered 
an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  as 
follows  : — • 

Surrounded  by  these  beautiful  works  of  art, 
and  called  to  speak  on  art,  he  would  character- 
ise her  as  the  oldest  of  the  three  .sisters  Art, 
Ijiterature,  and  Science,  the  three  graces,  more 
beautiful  because  more  intellectual  and  beneficent 
to  mankind,  than  the  graces  of  mythology.  He 
represented  art  as  the  oldest  of  the  three  sisters, 
because  in  the  researches  of  geologists  among 
the  ancient  caves  specimens  of  art  from  the 
hands  of  primeval  man  had  been  brought  to 
light,  and  the  history  of  some  of  the  remote 
geological  periods  had  to  a  great  extent  been 
read  by  the  inspection  of  the  rude  implements 
and  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  utensils,  used  by  this  people,  thus 
showing  their  habits  and  intellectual  tastes,  as 
exemplified  in  their  wonderful  specimens  of 
carving,  such  as  the  tusk  of  the  mammoth  so 
carved  as  to  represent  the  mammoth  itself.  He 
regarded  art,  therefore,  as  the  oldest  of  the 
three  sisters.  By  art,  he  supposed,  there  must 
be  meant  something  that  appealed  to  our  sense 
of  beauty,  a  sense  which,  like  all  other  senses, 
requires  to  be  cultivated ;  a  sense  which,  like 
other  senses,  may  be  absent,  and  is  absent  in  a 
great  many  individuals,   just  as  that  peculiar 


sense  of  hearing,  known  as  the  musical  ear,  is 
absent  in  so  many  people.  Many  persons,  too, 
are  coloiu'-bliud,  cannot  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another,  whilst  in  others  the  sense  of  smell 
is  absent,  and  many  persons  have  not  the  sense 
of  beautj'.  Art,  then,  aims  at  the  cultivation  of 
this  sense.  An  old  pupil,  who  was  fond  of 
wandeiing  about  his  native  Tasmanlan  forests, 
told  me  that  wherever  a  clearing  was  made  a 
wonderful  flower,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
kno-mi  in  iiatural  history,  would  spring  up. 
One  day  while  the  woodmen  were  at  their  dinner 
he  held  up  one  of  these  flowers,  and  said  to  one 
of  them,  "Isn't  this  beautiful?"  A  woodman 
said,  "I  have  heard  people  say  so  before,  but  I 
can't  see  it  myself;  I  don't  see  anything  to  ad- 
mire in  that  flower."  That  man  was  wanting 
in  the  sense  of  beauty ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sense  of  beaut_v,  as  developed  by  the 
artist,  requires  culture.  The  second  sister, 
hterature  or  letters,  requires  perhaps  a  still 
greater  degree  of  culture.  The  earliest  form  of 
Hterature  wns  probably  brought  into  existence 
when  one  of  the  race  of  primeval  man,  one  of 
the  cave  dwellers,  addressed  his  tribe,  and  as  he 
wanned  with  liis  subject,  Ms  language  would 
naturally  become  more  and  more  figurative,  and 
fall  naturally  fall  into  rhythm,  so  that  it  may  be 
inferred  that  poetry  preceded  every  other  form 
of  Uteratiu-c.  This  poetical  expression  proceeded 
from  emotion,  and  just  as  art  is  an  appeal  to 
man's  sense  of  beauty,  so  poetry  is  man's 
thoughts  tinged  by  his  emotions.  Prose  pro- 
bably assumed  its  first  form  in  inscriptions 
chronicling  events  in  a  concise  language.  But 
these  two  sisters,  art  and  literature,  the  two 
elder  of  the  triad,  have  probably  attained  their 
majority,  and  in  future  will  have  to  yield  to 
their  younger  and  more  powerful  sister.  This 
thu'd  sister,  science,  came  late,  but  has  already 
outstripped  the  other  two,  and  has  before  her  a 
greater  future.  Art  and  literature  had  probably 
already  done  the  best  that  ever  would  be  done. 
He  thought  they  must  admit  that  the  best  pic- 
tures had  already  been  painted,  the  best 
marbles  already  sculptured,  the  best  books  al- 
ready written,  the  best  music  already  composed, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  in  Salisbury,  the 
best  building  already  erected,  so  that  the  arts  in 
future  were  not  so  promising  as  the  young  giant 
science.  Science  is  so  strong,  perhaps,  becan.se 
it  rests  on  a  different  basis  as  compared  with  the 
others.  Science  owes  its  strength  to  the  dis- 
covery made  by  Lord  Bacon  about  300  years 
ago.  In  reviewing  science,  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion why,  while  literature  and  art  had  done  such 
wonderful  things  in  improving  the  condition  of 
mankind,  science  had  done  so  little  :  and  he 
made  the  remarkable  statement  that  science  had 
hitherto  failed  because  it  had  proceeded  on  a 
wrong  basis :  it  had  enquired  after  the  causes 
of  things  which  they  could  never  know,  and 
neglected  the  laws  of  phenomena,  which  every- 
body could  understand.  ^Vhy  that  gas  was 
bm-ning  and  giving  us  light,  why  it  shoidd  be 
inflammable  while  other  gases  with  a  similar 
physical  constitution  were  not,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  ;  all  that  they  could  say  was  that  there 
was  an  intelligent  first  cause,  an  all-wise  Crea- 
tor, who  had  endowed  all  things  mth  theii'  re- 
spective properties,  wliich  we  may  study,  obser\-e 
all  the  phenomena,  and  then  ascertain  the  laws 
or  conditions  under  which  they  exist.  We  don't 
know  why  the  different  bodies  in  the  imiverse 
attract  each  other  directly  as  the  mass,  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
mense gain  to  know  this  law,  for  by  its  means 
vast  niunbers  of  facts  become  intelligible  which 
before  were  obscure.  By  pursuing  this  induc- 
tive method  what  a  wonderful  advance  had 
been  made  by  science  in  the  last  .300  years.  All 
the  grand  discoveries,  all  the  modes  by  which 
life  had  been  made  more  endurable,  pleasant, 
and  profitable  in  every  way — railroads,  tele- 
graphs, steam-engines,  and  all  the  inniuuerable 
things  which  characterise  modem  life  and  civi- 
lisation, were  the  results  of  scientific  progress. 
Then  the  future  of  science  was  great.  What 
science  had  done  already  was  small  compared 
with  what  she  would  do  in  the  future.  He 
thought  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  fu- 
ture of  science  was  somethmg  grand  and  incal- 
culable, whereas  he  could  not  speak  hopefully 
of  the  progress  of  art.  They  coidd  not  produce 
the  beautiful  marbles  of  Phidias,  the  paintings 
of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
of  Raphael.  All  they  could  do  was  to  follow 
those  great  men  at  a  humble  distance.  It  was 
the  same  in  literature.    We  shaU  never  have 


another  Homer,  another  Shakespeare,  another 
Dante,  so  that  he  thought  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  science  had  a  vast  f utm-e  before  it, 
which  did  not  belong  either  to  art  or  to  litera- 
ture, unless  another  Bacon  or  another  Newton 
in  art  and  hterature  were  to  arise  to  give  them 
their  code  of  laws  and  start  them  on''an  alto- 
gether new  course.  Was  this  possible :  Hitherto 
writers  on  art  had  dealt  rather  with  matters  of 
detail  than  on  laws  and  principles.  In  science 
they  were  impatient  of  detail  unless  it  led  to  the 
clear  and  distinct  enimciation  of  law.  Was  it 
possible  in  the  future  to  find  out  some  law  or 
laws,  or  principle  or  principles,  which  should 
regidate  art  ;■'  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  by,  say,  Raphael,  which  picture 
the  world  had  never  seen,  and  the  painter  of 
which  was  not  known.  Suppose  this  picture  by 
Raphael  were  himg  up  in  that  Hall,  and  com- 
petent judges  of  art  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
speaking  different  languages  and  having  differ- 
ent sympathies,  but  all  united  in  their  .skill  in 
art,  were  to  meet  before  that  picture,  they 
would  say  it  w-as  a  first-rate  work,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  say  it  was  by  Raphael.  They 
would  know  the  individuality  of  the  man  a.s 
stamped  on  the  picture  just  as  a  book,  or  a 
poem,  or  a  handwriting  displayed  the  individu- 
ahty  of  a  man.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  pictm-e  they  had  the  individu- 
ahty  of  the  man  stamped  upon  it.  Well,  all 
these  competent  judges  would  agree  that  this 
was  a  first-rate  work  of  art,  and  that  the  artist 
was  Raphael  Now  he  did  not  think  that  such 
a  conclusion  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  unless 
art  rested  upon  principles  and  upon  laws,  just 
as  science  rested  on  principles  and  laws.  But  in 
science  there  was  a  greater  capability  of  demon- 
stration than  in  art.  All  that  he  had  read  on 
art  possessed  a  certain  sort  of  vagueness  as  to 
what  were  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  work  of  art.  Were  they 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  laws ':  Hitherto 
that  had  not  been  done,  and  the  question  was 
will  it  ever  be  done  i  If  we  could  thus  ascertain 
the  scientific  principles  of  art,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  progress  and  advance  to  a  stUl  higher 
point  of  perfection  even  than  in  the  works  of 
those  who  had  benefitted  the  world — in  the 
works  in  marble  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Itahan  school.  He  thought 
the  same  remarks  might  possibly  be  appSed 
to  Hterature,  which  rested  on  the  science  of 
logic  and  sound  reasoning.  Unless  a  book  were 
well  reasoned  and  eeriain  rules  or  laws  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  were  observed,  it  was  not  a  satisfac- 
tory book,  and  would  not  Uve.  He  thought 
Hteratiu-e  might  possibly,  but  not  probably, 
have  a  futiu-e  which  might  be  worthy  of  the 
past,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  be  likely  in  the 
case  of  art.  They  talked  in  these  matters  about 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  the  musician,  the  poet, 
and  the  author.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  word 
"genius"  had  been  very  well  defined.  He  be- 
Ueved  genius  was  nothing  more  than  a  capacity 
for  taking  infinite  pains.  Before  he  came  out, 
he  took  the  Uberty  of  putting  into  his  pocket  a 
book  from  the  library  of  his  host,  Mr.  James 
Hussey,  and  he  would  like  to  read  a  .short  pas- 
sage from  it.  Mr.  Tomlinson  then  read  an  e.x- 
tract  from  Sii'  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses  to 
the  effect  that  when  we  read  the  Hves  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  it  was  found  that  no  part 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  dissipation.  Even  an 
increase  of  fame  served  only  to  augment  their 
industry,  and  to  be  convinced  with  what  per- 
severing assiduity  they  pursued  their  studies, 
we  have  only  to  reflect  on  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  their  most  celebrated  works.  When 
they  conceived  a  subject  they  first  made  a  variety 
of  sketches,  then  a  finished  di-awing  of  the  whole, 
after  that  a  more  correct  drawing  of  every  several 
part;  of  the  hands  and  feet,  pieces  of  drapeiy,  &c. 
They  then  painted  the  picture  and  after  all 
retouched  it  from  the  hfe.  The  pictures  wrought 
with  such  pains  now  appeared  like  the  effect  of 
enchantment,  as  if  some  mighty  genius  struck 
them  off  at  a  blow.  This  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  embodied  the  truth  that  in  all  works 
calculated  to  Hve,  the  artist,  author,  poet, 
painter,  and  sculptor  must  take  infinite  pains, 
and  by  means  of  that  infinite  pains  he  wiU  pro- 
duce works  that  wiU  Hve.  Mr.  Tomlinson  then 
referred  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Sir 
William  Herschel  in  the  manufacture  of  a  re- 
flector, and  said  the  Hfe  of  that  great  man  was 
one  of  infinite  pains.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Faraday  were  also  mentioned  as  examples  of 
thorough  devotion  to  work.     Now  to  apply  this 
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to  themselves.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  they  derived  all  the  advantage  which  they 
might  do  from  literature,  att,  and  science,  they 
would  proceed  on  a  somewhat  different  batjs  to 
what  they  were  accustomed  nowadays.  The  na- 
tional schools  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  had  produced  something  like  three 
generations  of  readers  in  a  class  that  did  not  read 
before  that  time.  The  taxesonknowledg:ehad  been 
removed,  science  had  come  forward  with  her 
steam-engine  able  to  j^rint  an  euonuous  niuuber 
of  sheets  in  an  hour  in  order  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  reading.  The  large  demand,  how- 
ever, very  much  vitiated  the  supply,  and  authors 
now  wrote  rapidly,  loosely,  and  carelessly,  and 
it  was  the  same  in  every  department  of 
art,  as  well  as  in  popular  science  and  litera- 
ture. He  could  not  help  thinking  that  people 
read  too  much ;  that  the  circulating  libraiy  was 
a  great  evU  in  the  present  day  ;  that  the  railway 
bookstall  was  also  an  evU.  They  should  fall 
back  on  their  old  authors,  study  the  works  of  the 
old  musicians  and  of  the  old  painters,  who  had 
devoted  such  infinite  pains  to  their  productions, 
and,  while  doing  honour  to  them,  they  woiUd  at 
the  same  time  be  most  effectually  promoting 
their  own  culture. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL EX.\MIXATIONS. 
THE  programme  for  18S0  of  the  City  and 
Giulds'  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education  proceeds  mucli  upon  the 
same  lines  as  those  laid  down  for  the  similar  ex- 
aminations held  in  connection  with  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  City  and  Guilds'  Institute  will 
accept  the  committee  of  any  art  or  science  school 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  any 
school  board,  or  any  local  examination  board 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  a  suitable 
committee  for  carrying  on  the  Institute's  ex- 
aminations, ajid  in  special  cases  they  may  enter- 
tain propositions  for  the  establishment  of  special 
local  committees.  The  examination  will  be  held 
in  three  grades — 1.  Honours,  intended  princi- 
pally for  foremen,  overlookers,  ic. ;  2.  Advanced, 
for  journey  men  ;  and  3.  Elementary,  for  appren- 
tices ;  but  candidates  may  enter  for  any  grade. 
Certificates  (first  and  second-class)  will  be 
awarded  in  each  grade ;  but  before  a  candidate 
can  obtain  a  full  certificate  in  technology  he  must 
pass  the  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment in  certain  science  subjects.  That  is  to 
say,  a  candidate  may  pass  the  technological  ex- 
amination, and  will  receive  a  preliminary  certifi- 
cate, which  will  be  exchanged  for  the  full  cer- 
tificate whenever  the  candidate  passes  in  science. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  age  of  the  candidates, 
though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  many 
of  the  older  workers  will  attempt  to  pass ;  but 
the  regulation  given  above  will  have  the  eftect 
of  preventing  many  from  entering  themselves, 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a  man  may  pass  in 
honours  in  technology,  he  cannot  obtain  the  full 
certificate  until  he  also  passes  the  elementary 
stage  of  one  of  the  Science  and  Art  examinations. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  thoroughly  com- 
petent workmen  who  will  not  "go  to  school 
again  "  in  order  to  get  this  elementary  certifi- 
cate from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
although  they  would  doubtless  be  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious,  to  obtain  the  technological 
certificate.  So  far  as  apprentices  and  the  younger 
workers  are  concerned,  the  objection  we  (English 
Mcihunic)  have  urged  docs  cot  hold  with  so  much 
force  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
primary  object  to  introduce  technical  education 
aspart  and  parcel  of  the  rcgulartrainingof  work- 
men, and  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward. By-and-b}-,  when  the  mass  is  leavened, 
and  it  is  fouud  that  a  man  with  a  certificate 
takes  precedence  of  those  who  do  Dot  hold 
that  testimonial,  there  will  be  little  need 
to  entice  candidates  ;  and  they  will  come  as 
a  matter  of  course.  As  to  the  grants  to 
teachers,  we  think,  considering  that  students 
will  probably  present  themselves  in  small 
nimibers  only,  and  that  the  subjects  require 
special  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  they  are  inadequate  ;  for  the  Insti- 
tute offers  only  £2  for  each  candidate  taking  a 
fii'st-elass,  and  £1  for  each  second-class  in  the 
three  grades.  To  obtain  that  sirai  the  teacher 
must  have  given  the  candidate  at  least  twenty 
lessons  in  the  technological  subject  in  which  he 
passed,  as  no  payments  will  be  made  on  account 


of  lessons  in  a  kindred  science  subject  by  which 
grants  are  earned  from  the  department.  The 
prizes  oft'ered  are  possibly  sufficient  to  attract  a 
respectable  number  of  candidates,  as  three  are 
given  in  each  grade  of  the  twenty-six  subjects 
in  which  examinations  wUl  be  held.  Thus  in 
the  honours  grade  the  first  prize  is  Sib  and  a 
silver  medal,  the  second  £o  and  a  bronze  medal, 
and  the  third  a  bronze  medal.  The  prizes  in  tlie 
other  grades  are  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  the  money  prizes  are  £3  in  the  advanced 
grade,  and  £2  in  the  elementary.  The  first 
edition  of  the  progi'amme,  which  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  City  and 
Guilds'  Institute,  Mercers'  Hall,  E.C.,  contains 
the  syllabus  of  nearly  all  the  twenty-six  sub- 
jects, with  the  examination  papers  set  in  previous 
years  for  the  technological  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  so  that  the  teachers  and  candi- 
dates have  a  guide  as  to  what  is  required  of 
them.  We  hope  sincerely  that  workmen  in  aU 
parts  of  the  coimtry  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportimity  to  display  the  soundness  of  their 
knowledge,  and  we  trust  that  employers  will 
see  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  movement, 
for  once  fairly  .started  it  wUl  surely  extend,  and, 
with  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates, 
the  ' '  honours "  paper  may  be  made  a  more 
severe  test,  and  the  first  prize  be  increased  to 
something  substantial. 
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HORTON  MANOR,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

ORTON  is  to  John  Milton  what  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  is  to  Shakespeare,  with  this 
difference,  that  Shake.«peare  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, whereas  Milton  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
City  of  London.  His  earliest  studies  and  his 
first  productions,  however,  took  place  at  Horton; 
here  he  enriched  his  mind  with  the  choicest 
stores  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  and 
wrote  his  poems  of  "Comus,"  "L' Allegro,"  "II 
Penseroso,"  and  "Lycidas." 

The  local  " Directory  "  says: — "Horton  is  a 
village  in  Stoke  Hundred,  diocese  Oxford,  stands 
in  Middlesex  and  Buckinghamshire,  dirided  by 
the  river  Colne.  Rectory,  £800  per  aimum — 
Rev.  W.  Browne,  incmnbent.  Chiuxh  is  very 
old,  Gothic  architecture,  and  covered  with  ivy. 
In  the  garden  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  is  an  apple- 
tree  planted  by  Jolm  Milton,  under  which  he 
wrote  some  of  his  works.  Population,  S73. 
Acres,  1,340.  T.  P.  WiUiams,  Esq.,  is  lord  of 
the  manor." 

Lewis'  "Topographical"  says: — "Thechurch 
contains  a  Norman  doorway  with  circular  arch 
enriched  with  mouldings,  and  is  surroimded  by 
a  Roman  wall.  Milton's  parents  resided  here, 
and  his  mother  was  inteiTed  here  1637." 

Lyson's  "  BuckinghaiL.shire  "  says: — "Hor- 
ton, 1  mile  south  of  Colnbrook.  Manor  formerly  in 
the  AVindsorfamilyfor  generations.  In  10.58  in  the 
Scawens,  who  .sold  it  in  1782.  Now  belongs  to 
Williams's  Manor-house,  a  large  mansion  pulled 
down,  except  a  .small  part  occupied  by  labourers. 
In  church  a  heavy  monument,  no  inscription, 
but  belonging  to  one  of  the  Scawen  family,  and 
a  tomb  of  Milton's  mother.  The  jjoet  passed 
much  of  his  young  days  here.  Patron,  Mr. 
Williams.  Parish  inclosed  1799,  and  an  allot- 
ment made  in  lieu  of  tithes."  Such  are  the 
"  local"  extracts. 

Horton  is  situated  between  Colnbrook, 
Windsor,  and  Wraysbury ;  and  in  order  to  get 
to  it  from  London  you  must  alight  at  the  Wrays- 
bm'y  station  on  the  South- Western  Railway. 
From  the  railway  bridge  here  is  a  very  good 
view  of  Windsor  Castle.  Horton  is  a  mile  and 
a  hah"  distant.  The  road  leading  to  it,  Uke  aU 
the  roadways  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Windsor 
Castle,  is  in  splendid  condition.  A^'e  can  only 
imagine  what  they  may  have  been  in  Milton's 
time — possibly  like  Devonshire  lanes,  with  huge 
boulders  scattered  along  them;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  now  ;  every  road  is  as  smooth  as  any  to  bo 
found  in  any  London  suburban  retreat,  and  with 
pretty  pathways  at  the  side.  Horton  church  is 
not  tun-oundcd  with  i\-y  now.  The  walls,  like 
those  of  Wraysbury  Church,  have  all  been  "  re- 
stored "  into  new  ones.  Fortunately,  the  Nor- 
man doorway,  with  its  enriched  chevron  mould- 
ing, and  the  Roman  boundary-wall  are  pre- 
served. The  bricks  in  this  wall  are  of  large 
size,  different  to  those  at  Verulam. 

CoiUd  any  of  your  readers  explain  how  these 
bricks  came  here  r  They  are  about  twice  the 
dimensions  of  ourmodem  bricks.  The  manor  house 
adjoining  has  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  since 


the  Williams  family  purchased  it  in  1782.  It  is 
in  the  modem  Grecian  Doric  style.  The  present 
proprietor.  Col.  Williams,  having  leased  it  to 
Charles  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  London,  extensive 
alterations  are  being  carried  out  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  wing  building,  ikc^  from  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Lacey, 
architect,  of  10,  Buckingh-am-street,  Strand, 
London :  Mr.  S.  Hay  worth,  builder,  of  High- 
street,  ICingsland,  having  undertaken  the  con- 
tract. W.  F.  P. 

MR.      CHAMBERLAIN      ON      RUSKIN'S 
"SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE." 

ON  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain  delivered  the    second    of    his    three 
lectures    on    Dr.    Ruskin's    "Seven    Lamps   of 
Architecture,"    before    the    Royal    Society    of 
Artists,    at   Birmingham.     There   was   a  large 
attendance. — Mr.    Chamberlain   said   he  would 
not  take  up  their  time  with  recapitulation,  but 
would  at  oiice  ask  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
most   urgent   and   important   truths   that   were 
contained  in  Dr.  Ruskin's  book.     He  would  not 
say  very  much  about   the   first   lamp — that   of 
sacrifice — because  he  did  not  think  it  was  the 
most  important  one  ;  and  without  having   any 
authority  whatever  for  saying  it,  he  should  not 
wonder   if,    in   the   course   of   thirty  years.  Dr. 
Ruskin  had  a  good  deal  modified  liis  opinion  with 
regard  to  some  things  he  advanced  then.    But  the 
principal  matter  that  was  contained  in  that  lamp 
related  really  to  reUgious  art  and  to  ecclesiastical 
architectiu'e,   and  Dr.  Ruskin's  contention  was 
that  the  church  shoidd  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  house,   and  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  aU 
persons  to  consider  whether   or  not  their  houses 
were  better  than  the  churches,  and  whether  they 
ought  not  to  do  the  most  they  cordd  to  make  the 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  better  in  all  respects 
than  the  houses.     During  the  past  thirty  years 
there   had   been   a   most   wondei-ful   change   of 
opinion  with  regard  to  these  matters.     He  re- 
membered,  in    1848   or   1849,  a  clergyman  in  a 
country  vOlage    in    Leicestershire   doing   some 
little  repau's  to  his  church,  as  clergymen  were 
fond   of  doing,  and  putting  up  a  modest  stone 
cross  on  the  gable ;  and  the  report  immediately 
went  through  the  adjoining  parts  of  Leicester- 
shire, at  any  rate,  that  the  clergyman  was  turn- 
ing Papist,  that  he  was  fast  becoming  a  Puseyite, 
and  was   nothing  more   or  less  than  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.     Since  then  churches  had  been 
built  in  a  more  magnificent  and  costly  manner, 
and  th3   contrast   there   was   thirty   years   ago 
between  the  church  and  the   squire's  house  no 
longer  existed.      Now  x^robably  the  church  was 
better  in  most   respects  than  the  house  in  which 
the  squire  dwelt ;  and  they  had  learned  to  orna- 
ment their  chinches  and  to  build  them  of  precious 
materials  without  anyone  being  much  frightened 
about  it.     Yet  there  were  some  things  even  now 
they  dare  not  do.      Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
an  outcry   against  a  cross  being  placed  over  the 
gable  of  a  ^dllage  church  ;  and  even  now,  when 
they  restored  a  chiuxh  and  put  niches  in  the  wall 
they  dare  not  put  statues  in  the  niches.      Their 
good  friend  Mr.  Chatwin,  when  he  restored  St. 
Martin's,    and   adorned  the  town   in  doing  so, 
placed     niches     in     the     west     wall,     but     if 
his    memory    served    him    aright,    there    were 
no     statues      in     any     of     these     up     to     that 
moment.       There    seemed     to     be     an     objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  chui-ches  being 
adorned  with   the  chief  glory  of   arcliitecture — 
scidpturc — and  those  who  read  the  newspapers 
would  know  that  this  had  been   over  and  over 
again  a  bone  of  ronteutiou.    Dr.  Ruskin's  Lamp 
of  Truth,  he  remarked,  was  simply  a  plea  for  art 
being  honest,  and  liis  Lamp  of  Heautj-  shed  its 
light  to  guide  them   to  the  source  from  which 
that  beauty  sprang,  and  from  which  alone  they 
derived    any   knowledge   of   it.     This  Lamp  of 
Truth  was  very  ciu-ious  to  read  even  now,  and 
it  was  much  more  curious  to   read  thirty  years 
ago,  because  they  found  these  words  recurring 
constantly — "  honest,"     "   truth,"     "right," 
"  wiong."      It  was  the  fashion  of  art  critics 
then,    as   now,   to   deny  that   these   things   had 
auytlung  at  all  to   do   with   art ;  but   he    (Mr. 
Chamberlain)     would      say    that     these   critics 
were    wrong,     and      that      architecture      was 
based   upon   right,    and    could   bo    very  wrong 
indeed ;  that   it  could  be  time,  and  it  could  be 
honest  ;  that  it  was  often  false  and   often  dis- 
honest. And  looking  at  this  matter  from  a  point 
of  view,  jiersonal  to  some  extent,  but  yet  em- 
bracing that  which  formed  the  life  of  a  great 
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msuT,  lie  felt,  and  felt  most  strongly,  that  no 
honourable  man  thould  follow  it,  unless  it  conld 
be  based  upon  these  considerations.  Archi- 
tectm'e  was  a  reality,  and  must  have  some  foun- 
dation ;  it  must  have  something  to  rest  upon.  It 
had  to  deal  with  necessities ;  but  if  they  re- 
garded the  necessities  only  with  which  they  had 
to  deal,  it  became  mere  building  and  engineer- 
ing, and  was  not  art.  Engineering  and  building 
only  rose  to  art  when  out  of  these  very  necessities 
the  engineer  could  make  beauty,  and  then  he 
became  an  architect,  hut  not  before.  To  effect 
beauty  required  thought,  and  to  erect  an 
ugly  building  meant  to  banish  thought. 
To "  illustrate  this  he  contrasted  the  pyra- 
mids, built  of  enormous  masses  of  stone — 
monuments  of  a  dual  despotism,  the  despotism 
of  an  autocratic  king  and  priest — with  a  Medi- 
aeval cathedral  .such  as  that  at  Lichfield.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  divided  the  Lamp  of  Truth  into 
three  sections — truth  of  material,  truth  of  struc- 
ture, and  truth  of  decoration — and  spoke  of  the 
almost  marvellous  advance  which  had  taken 
place  of  late  3-cars  in  these  matters,  and  which 
improvement  he  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  supervision  of  the  architects.  By  means 
of  numerous  charcoal  .sketches  the  lecturer  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  Gothic  designs,  and  said 
the  round  arch  was  the  base,  the  beginning,  end, 
and  middle  of  all  Gothic  architecture.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  Lamp  of 
Beauty,  and  was  waimly  applauded  upon  re- 
suming his  seat.  ^ 


FOXTS  OF  WINCHESTER  AND  BRIDE- 
KIRK. 
THE  beautifid  font  of  Winchester  early  at- 
tracted my  attention  when  I  was  a  com- 
moner of  Wykeham's  College,  and  I  drank  in 
that  love  of  ancient  art  which  is  still  an  ever- 
fresh  well-.spriBg  of  pleasure. 

I  must  not  enter  upon  symbolism  ;  but  merely 
mention  that  three  of  the  accessory  sculptures 
partiike  clearly  of  that  character :  doves  drinking 
from  a  cross-crowned  vessel ;  doves  eating  grapes; 
doves  flying  from  an  evil  beast. 

1.  Two  women  and  a  man,  hawk  on  wrist,  and 
holding  a  purse,  approach  a  bishop,  at  whose 
feet  is  a  kneeUng  figure,  who  is  receiving  a  gift 
at  his  hands ;  a  church  stands  behind  the 
bishop. 

2.  A  bishop  stands  holding  a  .small  figure  by 
the  hand  ;  a  headsman  with  an  axe  strikes  at 
three  heads,  whose  prostrate  bodies  are  covered 
by  a  mantle.     A  third  person  is  near  the  bishop. 

3.  A  bishop  rests  his  staff  on  a  recimibent 
figure  in  water,  who  holds  up  a  cup,  which  is 
grasped  by  the  bishop.  Above  him  appear  parts 
of  two  other  figures  prostrate  and  raising  up 
their  hands. 

4.  Three  men  are  in  a  ship  without  sails; 
one  lays  his  arm  helplessly  over  the  tiller,  a 
second  is  in  deep  grief,  the  third  lifts  up  his 
hands. 

Bishop  Milnerfirstsuggestedthattbese  carvings 
represented  the  acts  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Myra, 
the  patron  of  chorister  boys.  According  to  the 
legend  of  the  Saints — now  lying  before  me — the 
main  facts  seem  to  be  :  — 

1.  Shows  the  bishop,  who  had  east  two  pieces 
of  gold  into  a  needy  nobleman's  house,  to  save 
him  from  a  deed  of  shame,  in  selling  his  daughter 
to  a  life  of  infamy. 

2.  During  a  rebellion,  a  consul  ordered  three 
innocent  soldiers  to  be  beheaded ;  he  found  them 
kneeling  and  blindfolded,  with  the  sword  uj>- 
lifted  above  their  heads.  He  tore  the  weapon 
out  of  the  lictor's  hands,  and  released  them. 
Nepotiau,  Ursus,  and  Argulis,  the  Imperial 
envoys,  having  crushed  the  affair  without  blood, 
received  his  blessing,  and  were  afterwards 
rescued  by  him  when  accused  of  treason  to  the 
Emperor  for  their  merciful  conduct. 

.3.  A  boy  carrying  a  golden  cup  to  the  altar  of 
St.  Nicholas'  church,  was  drowned  at  sea,  but 
was  restored  to  his  father,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  spectators. 

4.  The  bishop  succouring  shipmen  of  Alex- 
andria in  a  storm  in  the  gulf  of  Adria. 

There  are  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
scidi^ture  and  the  legend,  which  might  be  re- 
conciled if  we  only  possessed  the  version  of  the 
story  which  prevailed  when  the  carver  was  at 
work. 

The  font  of  Bridekirk  bears  an  inscription  in 
Runes:  a  man  eating  grapes;  a  sculptor  with 
mallet  and  chisel  at  work  on  a  scroll ;  grotesque, 


a  centaur  battling  with  monsters,  fulias'c;  '1) 
the  Baptism  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  fords  of 
Jordan ;  (2)  a  woman  clothed  in  a  mantle  kneel- 
ing and  cla.sping  a  tree  ;  a  man  in  a  caj)  and 
short  cloak  looking  back,  and  a  figure  holding 
up  a  sword  and  beckoniug  with  the  finger.  It 
maybe  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise. — I  am,  &e., 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


SPECinCATIONS  FOR  PLUMBING. 

A  LETTER  in  a  recent  number  of  Thv 
(American)  Plumber  and  Saiiitii>\i/  Eiujiiirtr, 
complaining  about  difficulty  of  estimating  on 
vague  and  indefinite  specifications,  induces  a 
correspondent  of  that  journal  to  call  the  attention 
of  architects  to  the  importance  of  fulness  and 
e-xplioituess  in  specifications  for  plumbing  work. 
So  long  as  the  custom  of  asking  competitive  esti- 
mates continues,  so  long  will  the  temptation  exist 
to  interpret  the  architect's  expressions  so  as  to 
allow  cheapening  the  job,  thus  giving  an  advant- 
age to  unscrupulous  men  when  it  should  be  with 
those  who  incline  to  make  all  work  the  very  best 
of  its  kind. 

When  a  plimiber  is  used  to  working  for  an 
architect  he  becomes  familiar  with  his  wishes  and 
ideas,  and  learns  ju.st  what  is  meant  by  general 
description  of  the  plimibina-  in  a  house,  and  if  the 
work  is  to  be  done  on  a  p  -  ■!•  :  .  -r  an  estimate 
made  not  in  competiticn.  1  :  >.  1  1  I  are  not  .so 
necessaiy;  but  in  all  ca>.  s  .1  1  .iinpitition,  and 
especially  where  plumbers  are  nc't  familiar  with 
tbe  architect's  views  of  details,  the  greatest  fidl- 
ness  and  explieitness  is  necessary  to  prevent 
injustice  to  plimibers,  to  secure  the  best  work, 
and  to  save  no  end  of  annoyance  to  tbe  architect 
himself.  Tliis  should  be  the  case  in  plans  as  well 
as  .specifications. 

I  often  estimate  for  work  where  the  kind  of 
pipe  is  not  named  ;  the  weight  of  cupper  in  bath 
tubs  not  given  ;  where  ' '  the  wash  trays  will  be 
of  soap-stone  and  fitted  up  complete  in  the  usual 
way  ; "  when  no  reference  is  made  to  ventilation, 
or  if  any,  no  plan  given.  One  architect  always 
has  the  foiiuula,  "Supply  pipes,  lin.,  .strong  ; 
waste  pipes,  lin.,  medium  ;  "  and  I  look  in  vain 
for  anything  more  definite — he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says,  nor  say  what  he  means — how  can 
a  stranger  confoim  to  tliis?  How  unjust  to 
compare  estimates  made  under  such  conditions  ' 
Of  course  the  owner  gets  the  cheapest  work  that 
can  be  construed  into  confoniuty  with  the  speci- 
fications. 

The  architect  adds  greatly  to  his  annoyance 
and  trouble.  Even  with  the  fullest  details 
given,  he  cannot  see  until  the  work  is  being  done 
whether  it  is  properly  done,  and  then,  it  not 
right,  it  mu.st  be  taken  down,  often  to  the  injiuy 
of  the  building  and  anger  of  carpenters.  iVc. 
He  adds  very  much  to  the  danger  of  this  by 
inadequate  si^ecifications  and  plans,  and  also 
raises  the  question  of  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  he  often  finds  he  cannot  enforce  a 
compliance  with  what  he  intended  because  he  has 
not  expressed  it. 

Architects  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  have  a 
certain  form  of  specification  and  fill  up  as  the 
peculiarities  of  each  building  require — something 
in  this  way  :  first,  name  the  number  of  each  fix- 
ture to  be  placed  in  the  building ;  second,  describe 
in  detail,  size,  weight,  material,  ttc,  of  esch 
kind  of  fixture;  third,  the  supply  system,  giving 
size,  kind,  location,  mode  of  fastening,  number 
and  position  of  stop-cock,«,  &c.  ;  fourth,  the 
drainage  system,  giving  full  plan  of  ventilation, 
size,  material,  land  of  trap,  mode  of  worldng 
joints,  and  connections  of  one  kind  of  pipe  with 
another,  &c.  There  is  need  of  more  care  in  these 
respects  with  almost  every  architect  I  meet,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  so  in  all  places. 


ANDERTON'S   HOTEL,  FLEET   STREET. 

ANDERTON'S  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldest  es- 
tablishments of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis, 
and  which  possesses  an  exceptional  history,  is 
being  rebuilt,  the  new  structure  being  a  promi- 
nent architectural  feature  in  Fleet-street.  The 
frontage  is  about  .50ft.  in  width,  and  between 
80  and  90ft.  in  height,  and  is  carried  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  100ft.,  much  valuable  property  adjoin- 
ing ha%'ing  been  purchased  for  the  new  and  en- 
larged building.  The  Fleet-street  elevation, 
which  contains  four  stories  above  the  ground- 
floor,  is  built  with  red  patent  brick,  and  massive 
Portland  stone  dressings,  a  profusion  of  orna- 


mental work  in  terra-cotta  being  introduced  in 
various  portions  of  the  faoade.  The  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  elevation  are  surmounted  by 
crescent-formed  gables,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  is  a  bold  balustrade  and 
balcony  in  Portland  stone,  which  is  carried  across 
the  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  first-floor  win- 
dows. The  grand  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  ground-floor,  consisting  of 
shops  on  each  side,  unconnected  with  the  hotel 
itself.  The  entrance  is  10ft.  in  width,  flanked 
on  each  side  with  Aberdeen  polished  granite, 
from  which  springs  an  archway  of  the  same 
material.  The  entrance  leads  into  a  handsome 
corridor  15ft.  in  width,  and  upwards  of  20ft.  in 
length,  which  is  laid  with  ornamental  encaustic 
tiles.  From  this  corridor  the  several  apartments 
of  the  hotel  are  ax^proached,  the  upper  portions 
by  a  grand  staircase  7ft.  in  width.  The  capacity 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  will  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  numerous 
reception,  coffee,  and  dining-rooms,  there  are  no 
less  than  120  bed-rooms.  A  special  feature  con- 
sists of  a  spacious  Masonic  lodge-room  at  the 
rear  of  the  first  floor,  which  is  magnificently 
decorated,  and  the  windows  of  which  are  all  in 
stained  glass,  containing  Masonic  emblems.  In 
tl^e  basement  there  is  also  a  fine  Masonic 
banqueting-hall,  in  which  500  persons  can  dine. 
The  floors  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  building 
are  all  fire-proof,  and  as  a  large  and  valuable 
quantity  of  plate  will  be  permanently  deposited 
in  the  hotel,  not  only  belonging  to  the  hotel 
itself,  but  also  to  Masonic  lodges,  several  large 
safes  have  been  fui-nished  by  the  Milner's  Safe 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Robinson.  The  cost  of  the 
building  wUl  be  upwards  of  £60,000. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING 
SOCIETT. 

THE  eighty-third  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royallnstitution,  Cokjuit-street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Yeatman,  M.A.  president,  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
on  "  Cast  Iron  for  Engineering  Purposes"  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  S.  Brodie,  M.  Inst.  M.E. 

In  a  brief  introductory  historical  sketch,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Smeaton,  Savory,  Newcomer, 
Murdoch,  and  others,  who  vrere  among  the  first 
to  make  use  of  cast  iron  for  bridges,  machinery, 
&c.:  but  it  was  shown  that,  imtil  the  time  of  the 
valuable  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and 
Hodgkinson  in  1827  to  1829,  comparatively  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  apphcation  of  iron 
castings  for  large  structures.  Those  experiments, 
together  v,-ith  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  made  in  1849,  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Structures,  were 
shown  to  have  been  the  starting-point  for  the 
extensive  application  of  the  material  for  columns, 
short-span  girders,  &c.,  now  in  such  general  use. 
The  different  kinds  of  pig-iron  were  then  ex- 
plained, and  their  suitability  for  various  purposes 
reviewed.  The  strength,  elasticity,  ductility, 
iSrc,  of  cast  iron,  with  methods  of  practical  test- 
ing, were  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  the  results 
anived  at  by  different  experimenters  reduced  to 
common  values  and  compared.  Methods  of  pre- 
serving the  surface  of  cast  iron  having  been 
enumerated  and  explained,  instances  were  then 
given  of  recent  successful  applications  of  the 
material  for  bridge-work,  columns,  piles  for 
foundations,  &c.,  and  the  paper  was  concluded 
by  a  review  of  the  future  prospects  of  cast  iron, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  where  high  compres- 
sive strength  and  economy  were  required  it  would 
always  be  preferred  to  wrought  iron  or  steel. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  London  Gazette  of  Tuesday  the  dissolutions 
of  the  partnership  existing  between  Alexander 
and  Heuman,  96,  High-street,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  Post-oifice  Chambers,  Middlesborough,  archi- 
tects and  surveyors,  and  between  Thomas  Eoyce 
Lysaght  and  Thomas  Jones  Scoones,  Royal  In- 
surance-buildings. Corn-street,  Bristol,  also  archi- 
tects and  surveyors,  are  announced. 

For  a  proposed  new  pier  to  be  built  at  St. 
Anne's-on-the-Sea  about  a  dozen  tenders  have 
been  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  St.  Anne's 
Land  and  Building  Company.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Dowson,  of  Westminster, 
and  show  a  structure  1,145ft.  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  21ft.  to  lOOft.  A  landing-stage 
is  provided  for  steamers,  and  the  work  will  pro- 
bably be  executed  next  spring. 
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OUE  COMMONPLACE  COLUMX. 

IONIC  (additional  notes)  . 

MR.  FEEGUSSON,  speaking  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Asia  Minor,  says: — "The 
Ionic  order,  for  iustance,  which  arose  in  the 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only  the  native 
style  of  this  country  Doricised,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used.  In  other  -words,  the  local  method 
of  building-  had  become  so  modified  and  altered 
by  the  Greeks  ia  adapting  it  to  the  Doric,  -which 
had  become  the  typical  style  -with  them,  as  to 
lose  abuost  all  its  original  Asiatic  forms.  It 
thus  became  essentially  a  stone  architectxirc, 
-with  external  columns,  instead  of  a  style  indul- 
ging only  in  -wooden  pillars  and  those  used 
internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
-was  the  earlier  form  of  the  art."  ("  Handbook  of 
Architecture,"  I.,  p.  212  ;  see  also  pp.  2C.i  and 
271;.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  order 
is  S}-mmeti-y.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
Lyric  j^oetry — there  is  a  certain  individualism  in 
it,  just  as  in  the  lyric  strains  of  Sappho, 
AJnacreon,  and  Pindar.  Palladio,  speaking  of 
this  order,  says,  "It  had  its  origin  in  Ionia,  a 
province  of  Asia  ;  and  -we  read  that  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  -was  built  of  that 
order.  The  column,  -with  its  capital  and  base,  is 
nine  modules  high  ;  and  by  a  module  is  under- 
stood the  diameter  of  a  column  belo-w.  The 
architrave,  ■  frieze,  or  cornice,  have  the  fifth 
part  of  the  height  of  the  colunm.  When 
the  columns  are  single,  the  intercolmims 
are  of  two  diameters  and  a  fourth  part, 
and  this  is  the  most  beautiful  and  commodious 
manner  of  all  intercolumns,  -which  Vitru\-ius 
calls  Eustylos"  (quoted  in  Weale's  "Dictionarj- 
of  Architeetiu-al  Tenns.")  "We  may  refer  the 
reader  to  TVestropp's  "  Archieoloay,"  p.  61,  .te., 
BuiujiNG  News,  1S79,  p.  502,  "and  to  Leeds' 
"Orders"  (wherein  is  an  amusing  invective 
against  Mr.  Euskin  concerning  the  Ionic  order  ) 
C.  F.  W.  ' 

IBONT\-OKK. 

"Of  the  ironwork  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  says 
Parker,  in  his  Glossary,  "connected  with  archi- 
tecture, we  have  not  very  numerous  specimens 
remaining  in  this  coimtry,  althoug-h  sufficient  to 
show  the  care  that  was  bestowed'upon  it ;  some 
of  the  earhest  and  most  ornamental  kind  is  being 
exhibited  in  the  hinges  and  scrollwork  on  doors. ' ' 
M.  \  .-le-Duc,  in  his  Diet.  Eais.,  teUs  us  that 
m  France,  m  the  Eomanesque  era,  certain  pro- 
vinces were  celebrated  for  theii-  product  of 
wrought  iron  or  ironwork  :  notably  the  provinces 
of  Beny  and  Dauphiny.  The  working  of  iron, 
however,  suffered  much  during  the  .5th  and  6  th 
centuries  on  accoimt  of  frequent  invasions.  At 
length  tha  monastic  e.-t  iblishments  took  it  up, 
and  by  degrees  brough  a  high  state  of 

perfection  ;  this  was  in  the  -2th  century.  The 
means  for  working  were  small,  and  the  use  of 
the  hand  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than  now- 
adays, and  it  is  to  this  instrument  that  we  must 
assign  much  of  the  delicacy  and  sharpness  in  old 
ironwork  that  is  not  to  he  found  in  modem 
(See  under  Sn-norric  and  GrUh) .  Consult  Heff- 
ner  Alteneck's  "  Sernirerie  duMoyen  Ase"  and 
Bordeaux's  work;  Building  News,  1878  (■>) 
p.  318;  1879,  p.  600,  613.  For  strength  of 
columns,  weight,  litc.,  refer  to  Intercommunica- 
tion columns  of  back  volumes.  C.  F.  Vt'. 

ITALIAN  AECHITECnjIlE. 

The  Italian  may  be  termed  the  re-iaved  Eoman 
style;  chronologically  the  stvle  followed  the 
Pointed  style,  though  it  had  no  feeling  or  affinity 
for  it.  Italian  architecture,  however,  was  formed 
■without  reference  to  tlio  existing  specimens  of 
Greece  and  Eome,  and  was  based  on  the  dogmas 
of  an  obscme  Roman  author,  Vitmvius,  who  has 
been  much  misintoi-preted  by  the  translators  of 
his  text.  Vitruvius  described  four  classes  of 
orders  of  coliunnar  composition,  and  these  were 
subjected  to  fixed  rules.  A  fifth  order,  a  mix- 
ture of  two  of  his,  was  added,  and  the  school  of 
ItaUau  re-vivers  soon  sy.steraatised  even-thing, 
and  laid  down  laws  of  proportions  for  even,-  part 
of  the  order.  These  rules  are  much  relaxed 
nowadays,  and  the  school  of  Itahan  architects 
adopt  their  own  proportions,  and  are  so  far 
eclectics  that  they  do  not  rigidly  bind  themselves 
to  adhere  to  Classical  composition.  Hence  many 
of  our  Anglo- Italian  buildings  exhibit  Gothic- 
ised  features.  Palladio,  Vignola,  Michael  Angelo 
were  great  masters  of  the  Italo-Vitruvian  school. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  re- 
-vive  the  true  principles  of  Italian  architecture 


durin*-  this  century.  Consult  Fergusson's  Hand- 
book II.,  Book"\T!.,  p.  764;  "  History  of  Modem 
Architecture:  "  Eccles.,  pp.  39 — 80,  Secular,  82 
— 130  ;  Prof.  Barry's  "Lectures  at  Royal  Aca- 
demy," reported  in  our  last  volume  (1879); 
Weale's  "Dictionary  of  Terms,"  Mr.  Ruskin's 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  "St.  Mark's  Rest,"  and 
"  Mornings  in  Florence." 

IVOEIES. 

A  TEBJi  used  for  works  of  arts  executed  in  ivoi-y, 
statuettes,  diptychs,  boxes  ("  houses  of  ivory"), 
&c.  "No  works  kno-wn  to  us  from  the  hand  of 
man  can  claim  so  high  an  antiquity,  and, 
except  some  rude  implements,  none  more  high 
than  carvings  in  ivory  and  bone.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  cave -dwellings  of 
people  who  Uved  when  the  reindeer  and  the 
mammoth  ranged  over  the  plains  of  southern 
Europe.  Incised  sketches  and  carvings  in  low 
relief  of  various  beasts  prove  to  us  that  thousands 
of  years  ago  men  possessed  the  power  of  repre- 
senting what  they  saw  -with  the  right  feeling  and 
in  an  artistic  spirit."  From  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
we  have  gathered  many  specimens  of  ivory- work, 
chairs  inlaid,  daggers,  handle  of  mirror,  palette, 
&c.  The  British  Museum  contains  valuable 
specimens  of  Assyrian  ivories,  f  oimd  at  Nineveh ; 
they  belong  probably  to  the  llth — Ctli  centiuy 
B.C.  Passing'  to  Greece,  we  find  references  to 
ivory-work  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  chiefly  to 
domestic  articles.  Of  chryselephantine  works, 
the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Jupiter 
of  OljTupia  were  the  most  noteworthy :  the 
former  was  nearly  40ft.  high,  and  the  latterover 
50ft.  "The  faces  and  the  imcovered  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  these  colossal  statues  were  made  of 
large  plaques  of  ivory,  carefully  joined."  "We 
must  thank  the  Christian  iconoclast  for  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  many  of  these  fine  ivory 
statues.  We  have  a  few  specimens  of  Etruscan 
work  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Eoman 
works  are  also  scarce.  "From  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  do-wnwards  we  have  an  unbroken 
chain  of  examples  still  existing,  and  we  can 
point  to  carved  ivories  of  every  centm-y,  in 
gi'adually  increasing  numbers,  which  may  be 
seen  in  museums  in  England  and  abroad.  Their 
importance  with  reference  to  the  history  of  art 
cannot  be  overrated,  there  is  no  such  chain  in 
manuscripts,  or  mosaics,  or  textiles,  or  gems,  or 
enamels."  (See  "Ivory"  in  "The  Industrial 
Arts,"  Council  of  Education.)  "There  was  a 
continued  succession,"  says  the  Rev.  R.  St.  J. 
Tyrwhitt  in  "The  EasU'ica"  (Part  IX.),  "of 
what  were  called  diptychs,  impenal  and  con- 
sular. These  were  folding  ivory  tablets,  two- 
leaved  in  the  fir.st  instance,  with  wax  for  -writing 
on  the  inside,  and  carved  on  the  outer  side  in 
low  relief,  generally  from  12  to  loin,  high 
by  5  or  6  in  breadth.  It  had  long  been 
the  custom  for  consuls,  pra;tors,  asdiles, 
and  other  magistrates,  to  make  presents  of 
such  tokens  to  their  friends  on  taking  office. 
The  diptych  bore  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
ofBcial,  whoever  he  was,  and  on  such  twofold 
tablets,  in  a  Christian  church,  were  written 
names  of  Christians  living-  and  dead,  which  were 
readout  during  Holy  Communion."  Speaking 
of  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic  ivory  carvings, 
the  same  author  says  :'■ — "  Beauty  was  for  a  time 
considered  an  evil.  Weaiiness  of  the  visible 
world  of  nature  had  set  in,  and  in  such  symbolic 
art  as  was  possible  for  the  monkhood,  something 
hke  a  rehgious  pursuit  of  -ugliness  may  be  traced 
in  mosaics  and  MSS.  One  cannot  draw  or 
colour  without  study  from  nature,  or  study 
natm'e  if  one  believes  her  wholly  accursed." 
These  words  are  pregnant  -with  truth,  and  we 
must  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  Mr. 
TjTwhitt's  admirable  series  of  papers  on 
"Christian  Ai-chitecture  and  Art,"  appearing 
in  the  Monthhi  Pac/wt.  The  author  recom- 
mends those  interested  in  chryselephantine 
sculpture  to  study  Quatremere  de  Quincy's 
work  on  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  He  teUs 
us  that  "Professor  Westwood,  of  O.xford,  is  the 
only,  or  the  chief  person  in  this  country  who 
has  systematically,  and  on  a  large  scale,  col- 
lected, catalogued,  and  described  ivory  carvings, 
as  specimens  of  art  and  doctmients  of  historj'. 
Consult  the  professor's  'Notes  on  early  Christian 
Sculptm-es  and  Ivory  Carv-ings.'  A\'e  cannot 
here  go  into  detaU,  but  must  merely  mention  that 
Biblical  stories  and  profane  legends  formed  the 
chief  subject  of  panel-carving.  Caskets,  coffers, 
mirror-cases,  combs,  chessmen,  arms  of  cliairs, 
croziers,  pastoral  staffs,  horns  are  some  of  the 
objects  made  of  or  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  all  of 


which  were  more  or  less  carved."  The  Vatican 
collection  (of  ivories)  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  British  South  Kensington  and  Liverpool 
Museums  are  also  rich  in  them.  We  must  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  the  student  Cahier  et 
Martin's  "  Nouveaux  Melanges  d'jVrchcol^gie," 
Vol.  II.,  Edouard  Licvre's  "  Arts  Decoratifs," 
Eohault  de  Fleury's  "L'Evangile,"  Dr.  Rus- 
kin's works,  and  Smith's  "Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq."  For  the  pr,actice  of  ivory  carving,  see 
Fairholt's  "Diet,  of  Art.  Terms',"  art.  Ivory. 
See  Flaxman's  "Lects.  on  Sculpture,"  pp. 
91,  22s,  andWestropp's  "Archeology,"  p.  164. 
0.  F.  W. 


CHIPS. 

The  roof  of  the  new  Drill  Hall,  Sheffield,  H,000ft. 
in  area,  is  glazed  with  Helliwell's  patent  system  of 
glazing  without  putty. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  be  held  at  1, 
Adam- street,  Adelphi.  this  (Friday)  evening  at 
8  p.m.,  when  the  president.  Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe, 
-will  deliver  an  address. 

The  local  board  of  health  for  Dartford  recently 
met  to  consider  revised  tenders  for  the  sewering  of 
the  town,  and  accepted  the  lowest,  that  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  at  £22,641. 

A  new  church  at  Water  Orton,  built  at  a  cost  of 
£3,500,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  The  metal  work,  ko.,  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  o£  Loudon  ancl  Bir- 
mingham. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Wed- 
nesbury  School  Board  in  Lower  High-street,  at  an 
estimated  cost  for  buildings  and  site  of  £5,772. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Widdowson,  of  Saltley. 

New  abattoks  are  being  buUt  for  the  Cardiff 
to-wu  council  at  Eoath  and  Ashton,  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Williams,  borough  engineer,  and  -will  be 
opened  on  the  1st  prox.  The  cost  has  been 
£12,000. 

During  the  past  week  two  additional  memorial 
stained-glass  -windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church,  Cheltenham.  That  on  the  south 
side  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  London,  and  the  subject  is  taken  from  Ephe- 
siaus  vi.  14—17.  That  o'n  the  north  side  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sou,  of  Bristol,  and  the 
subjects  are  the  Call  of  the  Disciples  and  the  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes. 

The  winter  promises  to  be  a  busy  season  at  the 
new  watering-place  of  Skegness-on-Sea.  At  a 
meeting  held  there  on  Tuesday  week  a  tender  of 
£12,000  was  accepted  for  the  construction  of  a  pier 
to  extend  600  yards  from  the  bank,  and  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  1st,  1880.  The  new  local  board  and 
other  offices  erected  in  this  to^vn  by  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough  were  opened  last  week.  The  work  at 
the  new  church  is  being  pushed  forward,  and  the 
memorial-stone  is  to  be  laid  on  the  4th  prox.  Day- 
schools  for  268  children  are  beiug  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Witton,  by  Mr.  G.  Dunkley,  who 
took  the  contract  at  £1,370.  A  cricket  pavilion  is 
about  to  be  built  by  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  contractor,  at  a 
cost  of  £500 ;  an  ornamental  fountain,  -with  five 
lamps,  is  being  put  up  on  a  triangular  pieceof  ground 
opposite  the  railway-station.  A  temporary  Fisher- 
men's Orphan  Home  is  to  be  opened  next  week ; 
the  contract  for  furnishing  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs:  Dunkley  and  Hildred.  A  large  terrace  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  tlie  corner  of  Drummoud- 
road,  and  many  blocks  of  buildings  are  being 
raised. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  lectm-es  on  arcliteology, 
under  the  Ehind  Foimdatiou,  was  deUvered  on 
Tuesday  at  Edmbm-gh,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson, 
keeper  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum.  In  introdu- 
cing the  subject  of  his  course,  which  is  "  Scotland 
in  Early  Christian  Tunes,"  Mr.  Anderson  dis- 
cussed the  means  of  obtaining  a  scientific  basis  for 
Scottish  archiEology,  indicating  what  constituted 
the  materials  of  the  science,  and  pointing  out  how 
these  were  to  be  used. 

A  return  has  been  issued  showing  that  the 
number  of  building  societies  in  England  and  Wales 
incorpor.atcd  under  the  Building  Societies  Acts, 
1874  and  1875,  up  to  the  31st  December,  1S7S,  was 
987,  of  which  826  have  furnished  statements  of 
tlieir  annual  income;  and  830  of  their  liabilities 
and  assets.  The  total  number  of  members  of  767 
societies  was  275,450 ;  the  liabilities  (of  830 
societies)  £28,248,005.  and  the  .assets  £23.228,1.53, 
leaving  a  balance  deficient  iu  129  societies  of 
£19,8.52. 

The  Glamorganshire  magistrates,  at  Monday's 
(Juarter  Sessions,  agreed  to  permit  Mr.  Barber  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  county  surveyor  iu  place  of 
Mr.  Bassctt,  during  the  winter  months.  _  It  was 
also  decided  to  construct  two  new  filtration  beds 
and  make  other  improvements  to  the  water-supply 
of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Bridgend, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £800. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

THE  PIETH  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  BOAUD  OFFICES, 
AND  CENTEAL  SCHOOLS,   SHEFFIELD. 

The  Firth  College,  Sht'ffielil,  -svlueh  we 
illustrate  this  week,  is  to  be  opened  on  Monday 
next  by  Pi-ince  Leopold.  Internally,  the  building' 
contains  on  the  principal  floor  a  hall  for  lectures 
on  literature  and  other  popular  subjects,  measur- 
ing 00ft.  by  40ft.,  extending  through  two  stories, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  galleries,  and  lighted 
from  the  ceiling.  Also  a  large  room,  especially 
adapted  for  lectures  on  phy.sics  or  chemistry, 
which,  being  fitted  in  the  most  approved  lecture- 
room  fashion,  extends  downwards  to  the  base- 
ment, and  is  provided  with  revolving  shutters  so 
as  to  obtain  darkness  during  experiments,  iSrc. 
On  the  first  floor  the  portion  not  occupied  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  hall  is  devoted  to  lecture -rooms 
and  class-rooms.  In  the  basement  are  the  neces- 
sary offices,  the  heating  apparatus,  kitchen,  &c. 
In  the  entrance  hall,  and  opposite  the  outer  door, 
stands  the  bust  of  Mr.  Firth,  from  the  chisel  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a  testi- 
monial presented  to  the  donor  of  the  College, 
Mr.  Mark  Firth,  .and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  during  the  present  year.  This  hall  is 
fitted  with  swing  doors,  and  has  a  groined  ced- 
ing. Externally,  it  forms  one  of  a  large  group, 
consisting  of  the  College,  the  School  Board  ofiice.s, 
and  the  great  Central  School,  all  designed  by  the 
same  architects,  Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton,  of  Sheffield, 
andMr.  E.  E.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  of  Parhamcnt- 
street,  Loudon.  The  key-note  of  the  style  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  whole  is  treated  with  great  free- 
dom, and  without  any  subservient  imitation  of  the 
prototype.  It  has  been  found  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  group  three  such  wholly  difi'erent  buildings 
into  one  hannonious  whole,  and  a  close  observer 
will  notice  that  the  detail  of  the  Firth  College  is 
slightly  enlarged  throughout,  in  con.'equence  of 
the  greater  height  of  its  stories,  over  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  other  buildings.  The  foliage  sculp- 
ture has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch,  of 
London,  while  the  tympana  over  the  arched  door- 
way forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the  College, 
and  respectively  representing  "Science"  and 
"Art,"  are  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
of  Blackheath.  The  clerk  of  works  employed 
by  Mr.  Firth  was  Mr.  Laidler.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bissett, 
Ismlder,  Sheffield. 


ST.  JAinS  S   CH-OECH,    WE6T1I0EELAND-STEEET. 

The  chm-ch  of  St.  James,  Marylebone,  is  a  plain 
structure  of  ItaKan  architecture,  of  which  the 
mo.st  interesting  featiu'e,  perhaps,  is  the 
roof,  the  construction  of  which  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  carpentry  of  its  day.  The  facade, 
which  is  stuccoed,  has  long  been  in  bad  order. 
The  design,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
was  prepared  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  to  replace  the  present  dilapidated  front. 
The  style  of  the  building,  .such  as  it  is,  deter- 
mined the  style  of  the  design,  the  principal 
motive  of  which  was  to  connect  the  f  a(,ade  of  the 
chapel  with  the  houses  upon  either  side  of  it,  so 
that  it  should  form  a  portion  of  the  general 
street  frontage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  sufficiently  marked  out  from  the  houses  ad- 
joining it  by  the  character  of  its  elevation. 
Westmoreland -street  is  a  short  street,  and  the 
facade  of  St.  James'  church  occupies  about  the 
centre  of  its  length,  looking  directly  down  a 
cross  street  of  some  width.  The  situation  is 
thus  architecturally  a  veiy  good  one,  as  the 
church  fonns,  or  rather  might  form  if  properly 
treated,  the  commanding  feature  of  the  whole 
street.  The  design  includes  a  clock-face  and 
provision  for  a  chime  of  eight  bells  in  connection 
with  the  clock,  the  larger  bells  being  available 
also  for  ringing. 

ST.  petek's,  thuelow-hlll. 
The  illustration  shows  a  small  detached  vUla, 
erected  for  Mr.  Michael  Pope,  on  the  highest 
point  of  Thurlow-hill,  Dulwich.  The  facings 
are  of  stock  brick  and  the  dressings  of  red  brick. 
The  roof  and  sides  are  tded.  The  figure  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  panels,  which  are  of  terra-cotta, 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Son,  of 
Maidenhead.  The  figure  was  executed  from  a 
cartoon  prepared  by  Mr.  W'ilUam  Penstone.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lather 
Bros.,  of  Battersea,  tmder  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Batterbury  and  Hux- 
ley, 2.5,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 


CoNTiNETyo  our  series  of  drawings  by  members 
of  this  club,  which  has  just  commenced  its  second 
session,  we  publish  to-day  a  sheet  of  very  in- 
teresting examples  of  ironwork,  sketched  from 
examples  and  casts  in  the  Museum.  The  "  real 
size  "  on  the  plate  should  have  been  removed  in 
the  Uthograph,  as  it  refers  to  the  scale  of  the 
subjects  on  the  original  drawing.  As  here 
reduced,  the  scale  may  be  reckoned  at  about  half 
fuU  size.  The  subjects  explain  themselves,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive.  Mr.  II.  Phelps 
Drew  is  the  author  of  the  drawings.  Our  next 
illustration  in  connection  with  the  club  will  com- 
prise some  sketches  made  during  the  club's 
sketching  excursions  this  summer  made  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 


COMPETITIONS. 

BooTLE. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bootle  Town 
CouncO  last  week,  it  was  reported  that  the  plans 
sent  in  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Town-hall  had 
been  carefully  cxamioed  by  the  General  Pm-poses 
Conin\itT.  0,  and  out  of  the  entire  number,  nine 
had  111-  >!'(tid  and  submitted  to  a  special 
mertiuL  ;  till  Town  Council.  The  services  of 
an  arcliittct  uf  position  and  standing  in  the  Citj- 
of  Edinburgh  had  also  been  obtained  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  these  selected  plans,  and  in  his 
report  he  stated  that  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  most  admirable,  in  respect  to  satis- 
fying every  requirement  of  Bootle,  but  he 
doubted  whether  a  town-hall  could  be  built 
accordiog  to  any  of  the  plans  at  a  cost  of  .£6,000. 
Alderman  H.  Musker  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution:—"That  this  Council  award  the  first 
premium  of  f.iO  to  the  author  of  the  design  for 
the  new  Town-hall  (placed  first  by  the  architect), 
.and  the  second  premium  of  £25  to  the  author  of 
the  plan  (placed  second  by  the  architect),  subject 
to  the  authors  respectively  presenting  tenders 
from  builders  to  carry  out  the  work  for  the  sum 
prescribed  in  the  conditions.  That  in  the  event 
of  the  authors  being  unable  to  submit  satisfactory 
tenders  as  regards  costs,  the  conunittee  be  em- 
powered to  communicate  with  the  authors  of 
other  plans  in  the  order  of  merit  placed  by  the 
architect,  and  provided  their  tenders  Iv^  .satis- 
factory, to  award  the  premiums  accorilingly." 
Alderman  Heintz  seconded  the  motion.  Coun- 
cillor Cox  asked  some  questions  with  respect  to 


the  cost  of  producing  a  town-hall  from  the 
selected  plans.  Councillor  Leslie  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  com- 
petitors to  pay  the  premitmis  over  to  the  authors 
of  any  plans  the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
gre.atly  exceed  £6,000.  The  motion  was  ulti- 
mately carried. 

Hagley-boad  Chapel,  BiKittNGHAii.  —  Five 
architects  submitted  designs  in  limited  com- 
petition for  the  above,  and  Mr.  J.  Cubitt's 
design  has  been  accepted.  It  comprises  a  cen- 
tral area,  with  a  lantera  tower,  and  \yi\l  seat 
about  1,000  people.  The  site  is  an  excellent  one, 
in  the  best  part  of  Birmingham. 

H.1LIFAX  —  The  Halifax  town  councO  on 
Monday  accepted  the  plans  signed  "  Pro  Pub- 
lico," submitted  in  competition  for  a  lodge  to  be 
built  in  Savile  Park.  The  came  of  the  architect 
is  Mr.  John  T.  Henson,  Sherwood  Rise,  Not- 
tingham. 

Ipswich  Xew  Cobn  Exchaxge. — The  Bnr>/  and 
Siifolk  Standard  of  Wednesday  says : — "  TheCom 
Exchange  Committee  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Town  Council  the  adoption  of  the 
design  signed  'Korth  Light,' which  is  imder- 
stood  to  be  by  an  Ipswich  architect.  It  will  be 
a  Large  and  handsome  building  with  a  perfectly 
clear  floor,  i.e.,  without  arcades  or  pillars,  the 
roof  being  spanned  by  an  ironwork  arch.  The 
architect's  estimate  is  £17,848;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  the  building  can  be 
erected  for  that  siun. ' ' 


CHIPS. 

Gwyddelwern  parish  churcl^  for  which  the  claim 
is  set  up  by  a  Wrexliam  jo  umal  of  being  the  most 
dilapidated  church  in  tiie  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  is 
.about  to  be  extensively  restored  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  of  Bangor.  A  spire  is  now 
boiug  added  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  G.  H. 
Wynne,  of  Eiig  ;  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Samuel,  of  Wrexham. 

The  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  William 
Smith  and  Sons,  contractors,  of  Guildford,  were 
entertained  at  supper  on  Saturday  week  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  by  the  fimi  of  a  new  draper's 
showi-oom,  95f  r.  by  17ft.,  in  High-street. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Leytonstone  last  week 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 
the  church  accommodation.  Plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Blomfield  were  exhibited,  showing  an  increase 
of  sittings  in  the  present  chiu'ch  from  500  to  850, 
estimated  to  cost  £4,500 ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
instruct  Mr.  Blomfield  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new 
church. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  English  Congre- 
gational chapel  was  laid  at  Northop,  haU-way 
between  Flint  and  Mold,  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  chapel  will  seat  100  persons,  and  will  cost 
£390;  the  walls  are  hollow,  .and  of  red  brick, 
joined  at  intervals  by  Sin.  blue  tiles.  Mr.  Isaac 
Aydon,  of  Mold,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  WiUiam 
Bavies,  of  Mold,  tjie  contractor. 

The  annual  distribution  of  Queen's  prizes  and 
certificates  to  the  students  of  the  Godalming  science 
and  art  classes,  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
yth  inst.,  at  the  public  hall.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  NeviU,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
art  clasLCS.  for  the  work  he  has  carried  on.  Mr. 
Pewtress  will  take  his  place. 

The  foundation  stone  of  new  schools  in  course  of 
erection  at  Denton  Holme,  by  the  Carlisle  school 
board,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week.  The  buildings 
will  accommodate  216  boys,  253  girls,  and  436 
infants,  in  all  905  children.  The  total  contracts 
for  erection  h.ave  been  let  at  £4,663  4s.,  and  the 
site,  3,670  square  yards,  cost  £1,178  2s.  6d.  Mr. 
D.  Birkett  is  the  architect ;  the  chief  contracts  are 
those  for  masoniy  and  brickwork,  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  Armstrong,  at  £2,194  lis.,  and  for  joinery, 
Messrs.  Batley  and  Foster,  at  £1,331. 

Mr.  H.  Curtis  Card,  of  Lewes,  has  written  to  us, 
contradicting  the  statement  which  appeared  last 
week  on  p.  42S,  that  Lewes  was  about  to  be  drained 
under  his  instructions  and  supervision  as  borough 
surveyor.    O  ur  authority  was  a  daily  contemporary. 

The  Trevethin  School  Board,  Mon.,  have  in- 
structed their  architect,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowue,  to 
prepare  plans  for  schools  to  accommodate  300 
children,  with  master's  house,  all  offices,  and 
boundary  walls. 

The  500th  anniversary  of  the  foundation,  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  when  the  college 
chapel,  which  has  been  renovated  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £20,000,  was  reopened.  The  chapel  of 
New  College  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Su-  George  Gilbert  Scott,  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  London. 


Firth  College .  School  Board  Offices  and  Central  Schools,  Sheffield  .  fLocKTON  .abbott  and  e.r.robson.  joint  abcmitects. 
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ALBERT  DtTREE. 

THOSE  readers — and  we  know  tlicy  are  maDj- 
— who  value  the  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  Albert  Diircr  we  have  been  able  to  give  from 
time  to  time  in  this  journal,  will  read 
with  interest  an  able  article  on  the  gi-eat 
German  artist  in  the  current  Qiiarttrh/  Ht- 
ricw,'  from  which  we  extract  the  following. 
We  are  glad  to  note  a  statement  made  by  the 
writer  at  the  end  of  the  article  that  an  English 
translation  of  Thausing's  "  Life  of  Dilrer"  is  in 
progress,  and  will  probably  be  published  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was,  .says  the  writer  in  the  Qitartirly 
IleviiW,  on  his  return  from  Ms  "  Wander jahre  " 
that  Albert  Diirer  began  his  series  of  large  sub- 
jects from  the  Apocalyp.'^e.  The  feelings  which 
led  to  the  struggle  of  the  Eeformation — feelings 
of  antipathy  for  Rome — were  already  fermenting 
in  men's  minds.  The  Pope  of  the  time,  Alex- 
ander VI.,  liad  brought  the  scandals  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Papal  thi-one  to  a  climax.  In 
1496  fresh  edicts  had  been  issued  forbidding, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  printing 
of  any  book  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  history  of  the  Re- 
formation shows  ho'tt'  widely  these  laws 
were  evaded,  and  that  of  German  art  still 
more  how  openly  they  were  defied.  T\Tiile  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Italy  was  surrounding  itself 
with  the  richest  forms  of  Italian  art,  the  homely 
woodcuts  and  engravings  of  Germany  were 
circulating  protests  against  its  abuses  and 
exposures  of  its  errors  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  whom  no  books  reached.  To 
tliem  these  forms  of  art  were  strictly  * '  Libri 
idiotanim.'*  Conspicuous  among  those  thus 
openly  sold,  was  a  small  engraving  under 
the  signatui'e  of  W,  and  bearing  the  in- 
scription ' '  Roma  caput  mundi ; ' '  now  a  very 
rare  print.  In  the  centre  stands  a  female 
monster  with  an  ass's  head  and  a  taU,  one  leg 
terminating  in  a  goat's  hoof,  the  other  in 
a  vulture's  claw;  the  left  hand  out- 
stretched; the  other  a  cat's  or  a  tiger's 
paw.  The  Tiber  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
complete  the  scene.  The  print  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Pabstesel  "  or  Pope's  ass.  This  ap- 
peared in  Niirembergin  1496.  The  yoimg  Albert 
Diirer  began  to  work  at  his  Apocalypse  in  1494  ; 
and  we  may  safely  believe  with  something  of  the 
same  aim,  for  his  figure  of  the  woman  seated  ou 
the  beast  is  stated  to  be  the  first  known  study  by 
his  hand  for  any  work.  The  Apocalypse  was  no 
new  subject  in  Christian  art.  As  the  mysterious 
triumph  of  moral  right  and  of  the  heavenly 
powers  over  the  evil  of  this  world,  it  had  always 
offered  consolation  to  the  oppressed,  and  at  that 
period  of  Papal  corruption  in  Germany  no  more 
popular  theme  for  the  artist's  pencil  could  be 
chosen.  Our  master  had  evidently  pondered 
over  the  subjects  during  his  four  years'  absence, 
and  seen  much  to  sharpen  their  moral.  The 
question  has  been  mooted,  whether  he  was  the 
eutter  as  well  as  the  designer  of  these  blocks. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  whether  he 
cut  them  or  not,  he  knew  exactly  the  powers  and 
limits  of  the  art.  Thus  only  could  ho  hare 
created  that  revolution  in  it  which  his  woodcuts 
inaugurated.  Before  his  time  a  block-book  was 
a  thing  of  coarse  outUnes,  rudely  coloured  by 
hand,  and  only  carried  far  enough  to  be  so  filled 
up.  Durer's  Apocalypse  needed  no  coloiu-ing, 
and  did  not  admit  of  it.  It  conveyed  in  itself  a 
sense  of  colour  and  effect,  far  more  picturesque 
than  any  gaudy  illumination  could  give.  His 
lines  never  hesitate  as  to  what  they  mean,  and 
any  true  eye  and  practised  hand  could  follow 
them  ;  and  he  thus  educated  the  workmen  fitted 
to  do  the  work  justice.  This  series  was  a  new 
revelation  to  the  artist  world  both  in  style  and 
power.  It  was  entitled  to  the  same  epithet  "la 
maniera  modcma,"  which  was  ajiplied  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  all  but 
contemporai-y  -with  it.  Nor  was  the  precision  of 
hand  more  novel  than  the  command  over  the 
forms  of  men,  animals,  and  things.  The 
forms  were  far  from  beautiful,  nor  as  yet 
correct,  but  they  were  set  in  motion  as  never 
before  by  a  German  engraver.  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  Four  Riders  in  the  Apocalypse,  to 
see  a  rush  of  impetuous  movement  as  admirable 
to  this  day  as  it  was  remarkable  then.  The 
nature  of  the  subjects,  where  symbols  in  descrip- 
tion become  realities  in  representation,  is  the  last 
a  modem  artist  would  choose,  and  as  such  it 
remains  the  only  defect  in  this  marvellous  series. 
It  is  evident  that  the  general  practice  of  the 


goldsmith's  art  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
all  early  GeiTuan  schools.  The  vessels  employed 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  heirlooms  in  old  burgher  families,  had 
raised  up  a  race  of  workers  in  metals  in  whom 
hand  and  eye  were  trained  to  utmost 
decision  and  accuracy.  The  transfer  of  these 
qualities  to  wood,  copper,  or  panel,  had  its  ad- 
vantages— for  these  are  qualities  common  to  all 
forms  of  art — but  no  less  its  penalties ;  for  they 
carried  also  with  them  the  hardness  and  angu- 
larity of  the  goldsmith's  hand  into  forms  for 
which  they  were  imfitted.  No  drapery  in  any 
known  stuff — unless  in  cartridge  paper — could 
take  the  rigid  folds  and  breaks  in  which  German 
Madonnas  and  saints  are  enveloped.  Even  the 
technical  methods  of  the  metal  carver  cling  to 
the  school.  The  drilled  points  and  holes  by  which 
he  measures  his  depths,  and  round  which  he 
models  his  forms,  are  recognisable  in  what  is 
professionally  called  "the  snapt  drapery,"  or 
"the  drapery  with  eyes,"  common  to  early 
German  art.  From  these  mannerisms  Albert 
Diirer  is  far  from  being  free — though  it 
is  curious  to  compare  the  drapery  which  he 
copies  from  common  forms  of  dress,  with  that 
in  which  he  foDows  prescribed  ideas ;  at  the 
same  time  no  artist  that  ever  lived  applied  to 
higher  uses  those  ciuaUties  which  his  early  gold- 
smith training  had  given  him  :  we  cannot  study 
a  work  by  him  vrithout  perceiving  parts  which 
show  their  evident  translation  from  metallic 
forms  by  the  facility  with  which  they  would 
translate  back  again. 

In  the  years  from  1496  to  1504  were  doubtless 
executed  many  of  his  single  woodcuts  represent- 
ing mythological  subjects.  It  was  a  period  of 
classic  pedantry  in  Germany,  in  imitation  of  the 
classic  revival  in  Italy.  Schools  for  poets,  so- 
called,  conducted  by  men  who  Latinised  their 
names,  were  accordingly  founded  in  various 
towns  for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  who, 
as  Ranke  says,  lived  chieflj-  on  alms  and  had  no 
books.  Such  a  one  arose  in  Niiremberg,  under 
the  auspices  of  Conrad  Celtes,  who  there  pub- 
lished his  "  Quatuor  Libri  Amonuu, "  in 
1502,  in  the  illustrations  of  wliich  Al- 
bert Diirer  took  part.  *  The  reader  in- 
terested in  tracing  some  of  the  occult  meanings 
in  this  literatui'c,  will  find  ample  speculation 
upon  them  in  Hcrr  Thausing's  work.  It  would 
be  absurd,  however,  to  think  that  the  artists  of 
the  day,  whether  German  or  Italian,  went  deep 
into  these  studies.  A  very  little  Latin,  as  with 
Raphael,  sufficed  to  interpret  a  classic  subject, 
and  though  Diirer  is  SEiid  to  have  read  his  Vitru- 
vius,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  the  Vene- 
tians were  so  far  versed  in  classic  lore  as  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  centaur  and  a  satyr. 

Albert  Durer's  drawings  on  wood  had, 
as  we  have  said,  created  a  revolution 
in  the  art.  Considered  merely  in  the 
light  of  fineness  of  execution,  they  have 
been  equalled  and  are  ecjualled  at  the  present 
day.  Some  may  even  aver  that  woodcutting 
now  achieves  triumphs  which  he  dreamt  not  of, 
being  in  some  instances  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  line  engraving.  But  this  is  rather  a  tribute 
to  the  master  than  the  reverse.  He  never  sought 
to  make  one  art  look  like  another — he  never 
imitated  on  wood  the  eS'ect  of  copper  or  steel. 
But  when  he  exchanged  the  pencil  for  the 
graving  tool,  he  at  once  attained  an  excellence 
which  equally  surpasses  all  that  has  followed  as 
aU  that  preceded  it.  With  his  first  productions 
in  this  line,  Albert  Dirrer  took  his  place  as  the 
greatest  engraver  the  world  has  known. 
His  Adam  and  Eve,  and  his  St.  Hubert 
(sometimes  called  St.  Eustace),  with  horses, 
dogs,  and  stag,  are  believed  to  be  amon_ 
the  earliest  specimens  of  those  prodigies 
of  execution  in  which  he  stands  alone.  The 
wonder  to  modem  artists  is  that  under  such  in- 
credibly minute  finish — carried  out  in  every 
part  alike — the  keeping  of  the  composition 
shoidd  not  have  been  sacrificed.  The  art  of  the 
engraver  had  not  tlien  the  aids  of  a  preparatory 
etcliing  which  it  now  receives.  In  his  plate  of 
Adam  and  Eve  only  does  he  seem  to  have  taken 
an  early  proof,  and  this  shows  a  large  portion 
completely  finished,  and  the  rest  of  the  plate 
bare  of  all  but  the  tenderest  outline.  Both 
these  engravings  display  eye  and  hand  alike 
marvellous — the  one   discerning,  the  other  exe- 


'  In  his  woodcut  of  Philosophy,  with  the  poi-traits  of 
eminent  men,  both  of  chissic  and  Sci-iptural  story,  around 
her,  may  be  found  a  clue  to  the  curious  pictures  from  the 
Cftrapana  Collection  in  Paris,  known  to  have  be«n  copied 
by  Baphael  in  his  sketch  book. 


cuting,  as  the  French  would  say,  "  jusqu'aux 
yeux  des  fourmis."  Every  pebble  on  the  earth, 
every  feather  on  the  parrot,  every  vein  in  every 
leaf  is  there.  Tliis  power  and  habit  of  minute 
execution  may  be  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
Northern  Schools.  In  the  frame  of  the  circular 
mirror  in  the  picture  by  Van  Eyck,  No.  1S6,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  are  nine  minute  me- 
dallions in  which  tlie  magnifving  glass  will 
discover  nine  different  pictures  of  the  Passion. 
Albert  Durer  rivalled  the  great  Flemish  painter 
in  this  respect.  In  the  clasp  of  the  bracelet  of  a 
female  saint  of  small  scale,  he  has  introduced  a 
Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  In 
most  of  his  portraits  also,  even  when  small,  we 
find  the  bars  of  the  window  reflected  on  the  iris, 
and  literally  every  hair  given. 

We  have  had  an  artist  among  us  gifted  with 
the  same  strength  of  sight.  The  late  Daniel 
Macltse  used  to  say  that  from  one  end  of  Port- 
land-place he  could  count  the  wires  of  a 
birdcage  at  the  other.  The  consequence  was  that 
this  great  artist  revelled  in  details  which  some 
have  thought  would  have  hai-monised  better  with 
the  graver  than  with  the  brush.  At  all  events 
in  Albert  Diirer's  hand  this  detail  never 
palls.  It  is  always  art,  not  labour.  No 
scratch  is  without  meaning  ;  every  stroke 
is  form.  It  was  this  that  gave  liim  the  complete 
mastery  over  both  extremes.  For  no  one  can 
study  his  works  without  perceiving  his  equal 
command  not  onlj-  over  the  boldest  possible 
forms,  but  over  that  unerring  continuity  of  line 
wliich  puts  Giotto's  supposed  O  quite  out  of  court. 
'VSTierever  there  is  certainty  of  hand,  no  matter 
on  what  scale,  there  is  freedom.  His  trees 
especially  are  specimens  both  of  his  largest  and 
minutest  handling  :  sometimes  indicated  with  a 
few  master  strokes,  as  free  as  Titian ;  most  often 
finished  with  a  care  which  gives  the  very  textiue 
of  the  bark  or  wood. 

Herr  Thausing  says  trulj-,  "never  were  the 
most  transparent  decision  of  di'awing  and  the 
highest  finish  so  rmited  on  one  and  the  same 
plate."  As  time  went  on,  this  transparent 
decision  only  inreased.  His  "Great  Fortune" 
is  as  ugly  a  figure  as  can  be  well  conceived,  but 
her  wings,  and  the  straps  and  buckles  hanging 
from  her  left  hand,  have  a  depth  of  colour  and 
a  silken  biTlliancy,  which  mock  the  simple  means 
with  which  the  effect  is  produced.  "These  are 
especially  the  qualities  lavished  on  his  armorial 
bearings,  the  most  grotescpie  of  his  compositions, 
regarding  which  one  is  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  they  are  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
or  the  choice  emblazonry  of  Nuremburg 
"patricians "  : — a  skull,  in  a  shield,  transformed 
into  a  thing  of  beauty :  a  crowing  cock  as  a 
crest ;  a  boy  perfoiiuing  the  ft  at  called  ' '  making 
mill  sails "  in  a  shield  ;  an  old  woman 
riding  a  man  who  is  on  all-fours,  as  a  crest ;  all 
these  are  surrounded  by  scroll-work,  the  very 
ne pins  ultra  of  sparkling  effect.  Few  eyes  have 
so  evidently  loved  the  light  as  Albert  Diirer's. 
His  engravings  are  gradations  of  greater  and 
lesser  brilliancy.  His  very  shadows  are  but 
close-laid  lines  with  gleams  of  light  bursting 
between  them.  Equally  grotesque  in  subject,  of 
kindred  beauty  of  execution,  and  with  a  grandeur 
of  wild  and  fantastic  ugliness,  is  the  subject 
known  in  various  countries — "Lo  Stregozzo"  of 
Italy,  "  Le  Carcasse"  of  France,  the  "Ware- 
wolf  "  of  the  North.  An  old  hag  riding  back- 
wards on  a  he-goat,  her  hair  streaming  to  the 
wind,  with  little  urchins  plaj-ing  tricks  below  ; 
one,  bent  double,  and  looking  at  the  spectator 
between  his  legs. 

To  give  any  enumeration  of  his  106  engravings 
would  be  impossible,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  composition,  as  such,  unites  with  the  highest 
execution  in  such  plates  as  the  '  St.  Jerome '  and 
the  'Erasmus.'  Each  is  seen  writing ;  the  saint 
seated  at  a  desk,  in  the  depth  of  a  large  room, 
with  comfortable  benches  and  cushions ;  the 
windows  of  circular  Venetian  panes,  throwing 
their  deUcate  tracery  on  the  shutter-panels ; 
the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  of  that  peculiarly 
brUhant  texture  which  he  gave  to  all  wood. 
Everything  is  finished  to  the  utmost ;  the 
hour-glass  in  a  kind  of  tabernacle  in  the  comer, 
a  picture  in  itself ;  yet  all  as  haimoniously 
according,  as,  in  another  sense,  the  lion,  rumi- 
nating in  front,  with  the  pet  dog  sleeping, 
curled  up,  at  his  side. 

The  "Erasmus"  has  the  further  merit  of 
being  a  portrait,  certainly  the  finest  of  all  those 
he  engraved  from  life.  He  is  writing  at  a  table, 
large  parchment  folios  lying  carelessly  in  front, 
the  quintessence  of  the    picturesque ;    a  jar  of 
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flowers  before  him,  -nith  lilies-of-the-valley  as 
distinct  as  in  their  identity  as  the  learned  theo- 
logian himself.  This  is  a  late  work— 1527; 
"St.  Jerome"  was  executed  in  1514.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  hand  of  man 
coidd  do  more — every  ciuality  of  art  is  here, 
expressed  in  one  only — and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  hand  did  no  more,  for  this  was  his  last 
engraving,  and  the  hand  was  cold  a  year  after. 

In  turning  from  the  execution  of  the  master 
to  his  forms,  we  turn  to  a  feature  which,  with 
Ms  perfect  accru-acy  of  eye  and  hand,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either  there 
was  a  strange  deficiency  of  beauty  in  the  human 
beings  around  him,  or  a  strange  deficiency  of 
taste  in  liimself.  For  Albert  Durer  was  often 
exquisite  in  his  rendering  of  animals — witness 
his  dogs — and  always  in  that  of  things ;  he  was 
homely,  grotesque,  and  exaggerated  in  that  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  ciuestion  must  be  left 
open,  for  even  the  total  ignorance  of  the  canons 
of  the  antique  wUl  not  account  for  his  favourite 
type  of  physiognomy.  The  highest  aim  in  most 
forms  of  art  is  female  beauty  ;  and  among  the 
old  masters  it  was  the  beauty  of  One  who  was 
highest  among  women.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Albert  Diirer  did  his  best  in  the  conception 
of  the  Madonna,  nevertheless,  she  is  always  a 
big-headed,  double-chinned,  most  clumsy 
woman,  with  no  pretensions  to  the  tender  youth 
and  grace  assigned  by  feeling  and  art  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  the  Divine  Babe.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  he  did  not  heartily  join  in  her  worsliip, 
and  at  aU  events  he  frequently  represented  her 
without  the  nimbus.  Even  in  his  finest  pictures, 
such  as  the  Italian  Trinity  at  Vienna,  a  certain 
caricature  of  feature  and  pose  of  the  head  in- 
trudes. This  is  the  more  apparent  where  he 
attempts  a  classic  figure.  In  his  group  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  there  never  was  such  an  ill-favoured 
immortal  seen  as  the  goddess  !  Yet  this  incapa- 
city for  beauty  of  form  did  not  extend  to  that 
portion  of  the  human  figure  which  comes  next 
to  the  head  in  diSiciilty ;  liis  hands,  namely, 
are  generally  exqiusite  in  drawing  and  expres- 
sion. 

Still  we  shoidd  be  very  unworthy  critics  of 
this  great  man,  did  we  not  admit  the  grandciu- 
he  occasionally  imparts  to  a  physiognomy.  lu 
that  of  our  Lord  he  has  bequeathed  us  the 
two  extremes.  In  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion his  conception  is  most  ig-noble ;  treated  as  a 
single  head,  or  as  seen  on  the  Sudariiun  upheld 
by  angels,  the  expression  is  almost  terrible  in  its 
superhiunan  grandeur.*  Albert  Dirrer  was  both 
realistaud  idealist,  andneverwerethetwo  charac- 
tersmore  widely  apart  in  the  same  man.  In  the  first 
he  only  gives  what  he  sees,  however  low  and 
grotesque  his  model.  In  the  second  he  revels  in 
the  mysterious  depths  of  his  imagination,  as  in 
two  instances  wc  shall  mention  presently. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  higher  tribute  to  our 
master  then  a  comparison  between  his  woodcuts 
and  Marc  Antonio's  copies  of  them.  The  slight 
admixture  of  Italian  feeling  given  to  the  homely 
German  forms  sits  ill  upon  them.  In  diminish- 
ing the  grotesque  expression  of  some  heads,  the 
Italian  engraver  has  lost  all  their  character.  In 
most  copies  something  of  vitality  must  he  sacri- 
ficed, but  in  these  the  sacrifice  is  that  of  life 
itself,  for  Albert  Diirer's  plates  are  alive,  Mark 
Antonio's  dead.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in 
the  beautiful  composition  of  SS.  Anna  and 
Joachim  embracing  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
wliicli  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  series  of  the 
Madonna's  life. 

"We  now  come  to  a  third  quality  of  art — that 
of  thought — in  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  no 
less  extraordinary  than  in  that  of  execution.  In 
the  regular  cycle  of  oft-repeated  religious  sub- 
jects, however  distinct  he  may  be  in  telling  the 
tale,  he  gives  but  few  original  conceptions. 
These  are,  however,  of  the  highest  order.  In 
no  subject  of  Cluistian  ait  has  the  real  meaning 
been  so  buried  beneath  strange  misapprehensions 
as  in  that  of  the  Agony  in  the  Crarden.  Our  Lord 
is  but  a  tame  accessory  in  a  composition  where 
thi'ee  huge  sleeping  figures  and  a  theatrical  angel 
engross  the  space  and  attention.  Albert  Diirer 
in  two  versions  of  the  subject  has  given  the  Ar/onij 
itself.  In  the  one  Christ  is  prostrate  on  the 
groimd ;  in  the  other  the  arms  are  flimg  aloft  as 
in  the  antique  gesture  of  despair.  Both  Bartsch 
and  Herr  Thausing  strangely  misinterpret  this 


*  Albert  Biirer  created  a  new  type  of  Christ— partly 
taken  from  liis  own  head.  His  "(vords  were  "  Every 
mother  admires  her  own  child,  and  accordmf^ly  many 
painters  render  what  is  like  themselves." 


action  as  a  protest  against  the  Cross  the  angel  is 
holding  before  him.  But  his  finest  expression 
of  spiritual  and  dramatic  power  appears  in  that 
mysterious  subject  called  "The  Man  of  Sorrows," 
heading  his  Little  Passion,  which  in  the  soulless 
routineof  religious  art  has  been  more  repeated,  and 
degraded  than  any  other.  Our  Lord,  almost  nude, 
as  from  theCross, is  seated  ona  stone,  bowed  down 
with  gTief ,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  his  hand  half  co- 
vering the  face,  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  brow.  In 
this  embodiment  of  the  crucified  yet  living  Sa^-iour, 
Albert  Diirer  stands  unrivalled.  No  other  artist 
has  so  solved  that  paradox  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  faith — the  Man  of  Sorrows,  yet  the 
Lord  of  all.  No  one  has  made  the  sorrow  and 
shame  so  touching,  yet  the  Deity  so  triumphant. 
Had  the  master  left  nothing  else,  tliis  would 
have  sufficed  to  characterise  Mm  as  an  artist  of 
the  intensest  devotional  feeling. 

Again,  when  he  takes  a  subject  wMch  lies  out- 
side the  repertory  of  Church  art,  such  as  the 
Prodigal  Son — of  wMch  he  has  left  both  draw- 
ing and  engxaving — v?'e  see  his  power  over  those 
deeper  touches  of  nature  wMch  redeem  the  lowest 
accessories.  The  scene  is  a  homely  farmyard  ; 
the  Prodigal,  supposed  to  bo  Ms  own  portrait, 
kneels  in  devoutest  penitence  beside  a  trough  in 
wMch  huge  pigs  are  contending  for  their  food, 
one  of  them  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  his 
wicked  httle  eye  levelled  at  Ms  improvident 
human  companion. 

But  it  is  in  a  form  of  mysterious  conception 
too  definite  for  the  sublime,  but  peculiar  pro- 
vocative to  imagination  and  curiosity,  that  the 
special  character  of  Albert  Diirer's  art  is  found. 
There  never  was  a  subject  so  distinctly  given  and 
yet  so  unintelligible  as  that  of  the  "Melan- 
colia."  Herr  Thausing's  solution  of  the  "  Foirr 
Temperaments,"  of  wMch  this  is  one,  gives  a 
title,  but  nothing,  more.  There  are  plenty  of 
instances  where  a  forgotten  tale  or  passage  in 
history  has  been  the  origin  of  a  surviving 
pictrrre.  "The  Calumny  of  Apelles,"  so  fa- 
vourite a  subject  with  the  media?val  painters, 
including  Albert  Diirer,  might  have  fm-- 
nished  cause  for  speculation  had  Lucian's 
description  not  smwived.  Still,  the  scene  gives  an 
intelligible  incident.  We  see  a  j  udge  enthroned,  a 
suppliant,  accusers,  &c. :  we  feel  that  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  one  language  into  another,  and  we 
translate  it  back  again.  But  in  the  "Melan- 
choly" we  gain  no  clue.  A  magnificent  female 
figure  is  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  deepest  nredita- 
tion  ;  but  why  she  .should  be  winged,  why  the 
cherub  at  her  side  should  be  seated  on  a  mill- 
stone, why  a  starved  wolf-hoimd  shoidd  be  at 
her  feet,  why  the  globe,  the  polygon,  the  plane, 
the  saw,  the  hammer,  &c.,  shoidd  lie  around 
her,  and  the  meteor  and  the  bat  appear  in  the 
background,  all  tMs  has  been  hitherto  asked  in 
vain,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  two  fine  sermons, 
has  gone  far  in  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation. 
It  is  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  ' '  In  much  wisdom 
is  much  grief."  We  can  endorse  tMs  solution 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  this  idea  is  genei'al  and 
vague,  the  picture  itself  is  definite  and  particu- 
lar. That  it  should  be  so,  and  yet  so  unreadable 
— so  unreadable  and  yet  so  interesting — is  the 
real  point  in  qtiestion. 

The  other  plate,  called  "The  Knight,  Deatli, 
and  the  Demon,"  is  also  declared  to  be  another 
of  the  "Foirr  Temperaments,"  for  which  again 
we  are  not  the  wiser.  It  is  the  figiu'e  of  a  stem 
man  in  armour,  riding  immovably  on,  with  two 
frightful  apparitions  beside  and  behind  him. 
Still  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lonely 
and  rocky  defile  typifies  the  passage  of  tliis  life, 
the  monsters  the  temptations  that  beset  it,  and 
the  horseman  the  Christian  soldier.  Indeed  the 
plate,  in  the  master's  time,  was  called  "  The 
Reformation's  Knight,"  a  name  in  keeping  with 
the  feelings  of  the  time.  The  monster  with  the 
hour-glass  is  evidently  a  "  Memento  mori" — 
the  other  an  image  of  fleshly  temptation,  for  it 
is  the  same  that  appears  to  the  sleeper  in  ' '  The 
Dream."  But  to  our  view  the  knight  does  not 
see  his  ghastly  attendants,  but  is  pursuing  Ms 
way  straight  on,  firm  in  faith,  and  in  the  sense 
of  the  Divine  protection.  Herr  Thausing's  idea, 
that  Ms  ' '  laughing  muscles ' '  are  strongly 
agitated  as  he  derides  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  is 
singularly  far-fetched.  The  original  engraving 
represents  a  hard-set  face,  with  no  expression 
but  that  of  an  iron  determination. 

The  new  building  of  the  British  Horological 
Institute,  in  Northampton- square,  Clerkenwell, 
was  opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week  by  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett. 


BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

Fraetical  Lessons  oil  raiiUiiig  on  China,  tjc,  by 
the  Baroness  DelamardeUe  and  M.  F.  Goupil 
(London:  Lechertier,  Barbe,  and  Co.),  seems 
reaUy  what  the  title  indicates,  in  spite  of  the 
introduction,  wMch  is  after  the  manner  of  Victor 
Hugo,  without  the  genius  which  excuses  that 
distingmshed  poet's  contempt  for  the  conven- 
tionalities of  composition. The  Model  Loco- 
motive J^nfjiueer,  Fireman,  and  Engine  Boif,  by 
Michael  Reynolds  (London :  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.),  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  devoted 
time  and  productive  labour  to  the  improvement 
and  education  of  locomotive  engineers,  and  the 
book  before  us  is  by  no  means  Ms  worst  contri- 
bution to  Ms  task.  Apart  from  its  interest  to 
workmen,  it  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  boys  of  a 

mechamcal  turn  of  mind. Jordan' s  Tubulated 

mights  of  Iron  and  Steel  (London:  E.  andF.  N. 
Spon)  has  reached  a  third  edition,  and  de- 
servedly. It  is  as  handy  and  accurate  a  pocket 
compendium  as  any  we  know  of,  and  it  gives  a 
good  deal  of  information  for  the  use  of  naval 
arcMtects  and  sMpbuilders  not  to  be  met  with 

elsewhere. Fraetical  Treatise  on  It'heels,  Worms, 

Seretcs,  ^-c,  by  EUiott  Holden,  Swindon  (pub- 
lished by  the  author),  is  a  reprint  with  addi- 
tions of  a  capital  series  of  letters  wMch  appeared 

in  the  English  Mechanic. Letter  Fainting  made 

Easg,  by  J.  G.  Badenoch  (London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.),  which  forms  No.  205  of 
Weale's  "Elementary  Series,"  is  a  .system  of 
rides  for  the  use  of  letter  painters,  meant  to 
supersede  the  "  rule  of  thumb,"  wMch  is  at 
present  the  only  guide.  The  system  is  a  simple 
one,  but  qmte  original  and  well  worth  the  care- 
ful attention  of  letter  painters.  It  can  be  easily 
mastered  and  remembered,  and  even  if  not 
always  adhered  to  will  benefit  the  workman. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Bridg- 
water are  expected  to  be  completed,  so  as  to  supply 
the  town,  within  a  fortnight's  time.  On  Monday 
the  Mayor  officially  turned  on  the  water  from  the 
impounding  reservoir  into  the  first  filtering  bed. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Kings- 
teignton  on  Monday  week.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  built  of  limestone,  with  Portland  cement  dres- 
sings ;  it  measures  40ft.  by  50ft.,  and  is  20ft.  in 
height.  Low-hacked  deal  seats  accommodate  ISO 
persons.  On  the  sides  of  the  rostrum  are  panels 
filled  with  red  velvet.  The  cost  of  erection  has 
been  £500.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  and  Son,  of 
Newton  Abbott  and  Torquay,  were  the  architects ; 
and  Mr.  Giibble,  of  Newton  Abbott,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

At  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  for  Glamor- 
ganshire, held  on  Monday,  it  was  decided  to  expend 
£6,000  in  enlarging  the  coimty  pauper  lunatic- 
asylum  at  Bridgend.  It  appeared  from  an  analysis 
that  the  water  supply  of  the  asylum  was  bad,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  filtered  water  from  the  river 
Ogmore  at  present,  the  county  surveyor  being 
instructed  in  the  mean  time  to  ascertain  if  a  better 
quality  of  water  could  not  be  obtained,  and  report 
at  the  next  quarter  sessions. 

A  well  that  was  in  course  of  construction  by  the 
Diamond  Rock  Boring  Company's  process  at 
Brockwood  Asylum,  Sarrey,  has  had  to  _  be 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  unexpected  diffi- 
cidtities  encountered  in  the  stratification,  and  a 
new  site  has  been  selected  300  yards  from  the  old 
one,  aad  in  it  a  small  prelimiaary  boring  is  being 
made. 

The  question  of  the  purchase,  by  the  Hastings 
Town  Council  of  the  Subscription  Gardens  at  St. 
Leonards  for  public  recreative  purposes,  over  the 
advisability  of  which  the  town  has  been  divided  for 
some  time  past,  has  finally  been  settled  by  the  re- 
ceipt from  the  Local  Government  Board  of  a  com- 
mumcation  intimating  their  willingness  to  sanction 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  at  the  proposed  cost  of 
£70,000. 

Two  painted  glass  windows  have  just  been  placed 
in  South  Reston  parish  church.  Lincobishire.  That 
at  the  east  end  of  chancel  is  occupied  by  the  Ascen- 
sion. "The  subjects  of  the  north-east  window  are 
CMist  arrayed  in  the  purple  robe  and  crown  of 
thorns,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  clasping  the  cross. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibb,  of 
Bloomsbuiy. 

Biddulph  Moor  Church,  Congleton,  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  cleaning  and  painting.  The 
chancel  ceiling  is  in  white  with  gold  stars,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  the  same  colour  as  the  nave. 
The  dado  is  of  a  deep  red,  with  a  6in.  band  be- 
tween, and  with  a  chain  of  Maltese  crosses  in  gold. 
The  floors  have  been  laid  with  Minton,  HoUins, 
and  Co.'s  tiles.  The  decorators  were  Messrs.  Gee 
and  Pemberton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
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Indian  Gkaves  in  Ajieeica. — An  extensive 
biirial-yround  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware 
Indiaus  has  recently  been  examined  by  one  of 
thescientifiosocietiesof  Pennsylvania.  Theceme- 
teiy  was  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
historical  Brandywine  Creek,  on  a  prominence 
overlooking  the  valley.  About  twenty  graves 
were  opened  with  the  following  results  : — The 
skeletons  wei'e  stretched  at  full  length  with  the 
heads  towards  the  east.  The  depth  of  the  graves 
was  about  3ft.  Associated  with  the  bodies  were 
quantities  of  Venetian  beads,  of  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colours,  and  a  number  of  objects  of 
Indian  workmanship  such  as  arrow-he.nds  and 
bead  ornaments  of  stone.  In  two  of  the  graves 
were  found  several  antique  clay  pipes  of  con- 
siderable interest,  with  the  initials  "  E.  T." 
stamped  in  the  bowls.  In  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century  pipes  were  made  by 
various  makers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  England. 
Among  these  was  one  Richard  Tyler,  and  the 
initials  "R.  T.,"  iu  all  prob.ability,  wero  im- 
pressed at  his  manufactory.  An  approximate 
date  can,  therefore,  be  assigned  to  these  objects 
with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  earlier 
British  pipes,  sometimes  called  elfin  or  fairy 
pipes,  and  by  some  antiquaries  attributed  to  the 
Romans,  made,  hor.  ever,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  frequently  possessed  the  initials  of 
the  makers'  names  ou  the  bases  of  the  flat  spurs 
which  characterised  them.  These  were  gradually 
superseded  by  pipes  with  elongated  bowls,  in 
which  the  spurs  or  heels  were  pointed  or  entirely 
absent.  The  more  recent  English  pipes,  of  the 
last  century  or  thereabouts,  had  the  names  of 
their  makers  stamped  on  the  stems.  The 
examples  referred  to  are  of  the  elongated  pat- 
tern, minus  the  heel,  with  the  initials  stamped 
in  the  bowls.  The  stems  have  been  broken  off 
about  Ciu.  from  the  bowls,  having  been  originally 
longer.  They  were  taken  to  America  by  the 
early  settlers  and  traded  to  the  Indians.  These 
graves,  while  only  perhaps  a  centmy  or  so  in 
age,  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
American  ethnology  as  producing  skeletons  of  the 
tribe  inhabiting  the  vaUey  of  the  Delaware 
River  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  States. 
Such  remains  have  been  exceedingly  rare  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  no  graves  have  "as  yet  been 
opened  which  did  not  i^roduce  objects  of  Euro- 
pean introduction.  At  an  early  day  the  society 
wiU  push  their  researches  further,  when  other 
interesting  facts  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to 
light. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

BiEKEOTXEAD.  —  The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  Birkenhead  School 
of  Art  took  place  on  Thursday  week.  Mr.  John 
Bentley,  head  master,  read  his  report,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  numbers  attending 
the  various  classes  had  been  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing depression  in  trade  more  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  total  nimiber  of  students 
attending  all  classes  showed  a  decrease  of  4-3 
from  last  year.  The  evening  classes  had  been 
attended  by  1.36,  and  the  morning  classes  by  G4 
students  ;  total,  220  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  31  in 
the  night  classes,  and  14  in  the  day  classes 
The  annual  Government  examinations,  conducted 
by  means  of  papers,  were  held  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  May,  when  120  candidates  were  exa- 
mined in  one  or  more  of  the  fom-  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  second  grade — namely,  freehand 
di'awing,  model  drawing,  practical  geometry, 
and  linear  perspective.  217  papers  were  worked, 
of  which  SO  only  wero  successfully  passed  by 
.56  candidates.  Of  these  24  received  the 
mark  "  excellent,"  and  were  awarded  Govern- 
ment prizes;  and  32  the  mark  "  good,"  obtain- 
ing certificates  of  proficiency.  It  was  a  fact 
worthy  of  record  that  again  a  lady  student 
passed  the  whole  of  the  four  subjects  at  the 
same  examination,  and  so  obtained  a  prize  of  the 
third  or  highest  grade.  The  number  of  full 
certificates  gained  this  year — that  is,  students 
who  have  passed  the  four  subjects  in  one  or  more 
years — was  13.  In  the  advanced  local  art  ex- 
aminations, for  which  students  of  the  school 
alone  were  eligible,  nine  wero  examined,  and 
five  were  successfiil,  viz.,  one  in  architecture, 
two  in  perspective — one  obtaining  .a  Queen's 
prize, — and  two  in  modelling  in  clay  from  the 
living  model.  One  lady  student  submitted  the 
works   (ten  iu  number)   for    permission  to  be 


examined  for  the  first,  third,  or  highest  grade 
certificate  (art  teachers'),  and  these  being  ac- 
cepted, the  candidate  presented  herself  in  London 
for  examination,  and  being  successful  in  passing 
all  the  subjects,  a  certificate  was  granted  and 
her  expenses  jjaid.  On  the  8th  of  April  229 
students  submitted  1,C89  models,  paintings,  and 
drawings,  for  inspection  in  London.  Of  these, 
161  were  in  the  advanced  section  of  study,  and 
comprised  141  drawings,  17  oil  paintings,  and  3 
casts,  being  the  productions  of  32  students. 
1,528  were  in  the  elementary  section  of  study, 
and  were  produced  by  197  students.  In  the 
advanced  section  ten  prizes  were  awarded,  and 
ten  works  were  selected  by  the  examiners  and 
retained  for  national  competition,  five  of  which 
were  rewarded,  obtaining  two  bronze  medals 
and  three  Queen's  prizes.  In  the  elementary 
section  five  prizes  were  awarded,  making  a  total 
award  of  17  third-grade  prizes  for  the  year,  as 
against  twelve  in  1878  and  nine  in  1S77. 

Hastings. — The  prizes  gained  by  the  members 
of  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard  School  of  Art 
and  Science  at  the  May  examinations  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  Claremont  building-,  by  Mr.  T. 
Brassey,  M.P.,  on  Monday  evening.  The  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  committee  spoke  in  con- 
gratulatory terms  of  the  progress  of  the  school, 
both  in  niunber  of  students  and  in  the  excellence 
of  work  done.  During  the  year  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  carried  on  the  Art  class,  and  had  also  estab- 
lished classes  iu  Building  Construction  and 
Practical  Geometry.  Mr.  Brassey,  in  his  address, 
attributed  the  success  of  England  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  largely  to  the  schools  established  in 
connection  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Hastings  school 
would  become  a  place  for  the  development  of 
decorative  art.  The  prize  distribution  was  also 
availed  of  as  an  opening  night  for  Mr.  Brassey's 
loan  collection  of  pictures,  which  will  form  an 
autumn  exhibition.  These  are  chiefly  modem 
works,  by  English  painters. 

CHIPS. 

A  new  Baptist  Church  at  Bowdon  was  opened  on 
Tuesday.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  will  seat  500  people,  and  has  cost  about 
£2,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Osven,  of  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester. 

The  It'est  Urifoii  states  that  the  demolition  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Truro,  to  clear  the  space  for  Mr 
J.  L.  Pearson's  new  cathedral,  will  be  com- 
menced soon  after  Christmas,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  pile  of  buildings  from  the  Bear  Inn  to  Miss 
Blee's  house  in  the  High  Cross,  and  including  the 
whole  of  Mill-lane,  will  soonfollow,  so  as  to  lay  the 
whole  site  open. 

New  Board  schools  have  just  been  completed  at 
Teignmouth,  and  are  to  be  opened  on  Monday 
next.  The  buildings  accommodate  128  boys,  128 
girls,  and  184  infants.  The  boys'  and  girls'  rooms 
are  each  50ft.  by  20ft.,  with  class-room  to  each 
2aft.  by  14ft.,  and  the  infants'  room  is  56ft.  by 
23ft.  The  space  beneath  the  floor  level  is  utilised 
as  covered  play-sheds.  The  walls  of  the  basement 
are  built  of  grey  limestone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
red  brickwork,  while  the  dressings,  bell-turret,  and 
chimney  cap  are  of  Beer  freestone.  The  roofs  are 
covered"  with  grey  slates,  and  internally  are  ceiled 
at  the  back  of  principals  and  collar- ties.  The  style 
is  Early  English.  Messrs.  Eowell  and  Son,  of 
Newton  Abbott  and  Torquay,  were  the  architects  ; 
the  contract  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Jackman, 
of  Teignmouth,  and  has  been  completed  by  his 
widow,  Mr.  Pullen,  of  Exeter,  acting  as  foreman. 
The  cost  of  erection  has  been  £5,300,  and  of  site 
£3,000. 

Rastrick  Chm-ch,  near  Halifax,  is  at  present 
undergoing  restoration  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  architect,  of  the  lattertown,  and 
will  be  reopened  on  Xov.  29th.  A  new  organ 
chamber  and  rector's  vestry  are  being  erected  at 
the  east  cud  of  the  church,  and  the  organ  is  being 
enlarged  by  Messrs.  Conacher,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  west  portion  of  the  edifice,  where  the  organ 
formerly  stood,  is  being  seated.  Choir  stalls  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  organ,  and  the  chancel 
■ivill  be  decorated  with  texts  and  figures.  Amongst 
the  additious  to  the  church  may  be  noted  a  stained 
glass  'window  illustrating  The  Transfigm'ation  of 
Christ,  new  altar,  pulpit,  and  lectern.  The  con- 
tract for  masonry  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley,  of  Brighouse,  and  that  for  joinery  by  Mr. 
Bottomley,  of  Rastrick. 

A  school,  accommodating  at  present  200  boys,  is 
being  erected  for  the  directoi-s  of  the  Plymouth 
High  School  for  Boys,  at  Ford-park.  The  IJuUding 
is  plain  and  substantial,  and  Tudor  in  style.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Blatchford  and  Son,  of 
Tavistock. 


BuilMug  rniuntgcttcc. 


AujiiiOHTo:?.  —  The  parish  church  of  Al- 
brighton,  near  Slu-ewsbuiy,  erected  about  fifty 
years  ago  on  the  site  of  an  old  one,  was  reopened 
on  the  12th  inst.,  after  enlargement  and  altera- 
tion. The  improvements  comprise  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  nave  and  substitution  of  oak  open 
seats  for  high  pews,  and  the  building  of  a  chancel 
with  apsidal  termination ;  also  an  organ-chamber 
and  vestry  ou  the  north  side.  The  chancel  is 
furnished  with  oak  stalls,  and  the  wood  floors  of 
the  nave  are  renewed.  The  lectern  and  altar  rail 
are  of  oak.  The  nave  roof  has  been  improved 
internally.  The  old  Noi-man  font  is  preserved, 
and  the  Jacobean  pulpit  and  canopy  are  fixed  at 
the  south  east  angle  of  the  nave ;  the  Ireland 
sl,ab  or  ledger  (date  1712)  is  also  preserved.  The 
chancel  and  sanctuary  floors  are  paved  with 
Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  The  material  used  for  the 
new  work  is  Harmer  Hill  stone,  and  the  chancel 
walls  are  pointed  internally — not  plastered.  Mr. 
Done  executed  the  glazing,  painting,  &c.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  W.  Bowdler,  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Haycock. 

Bl.ujttke. — The  opening  of  the  new  building 
intended  primarily  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Masonic  brethren  of  Lodge  "Livingstone," 
Blantyre,  took  place  on  Thursday  week.  The 
new  building,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  John 
B.  Wilson,  "West  George-street,  Glasgow,  is 
situated  at  the  comer  of  Porrest-street  and 
HamUton-road,  having  a  frontage  to  the  latter 
of  36ft.,  and  in  Forrest-street  of  70ft.  The  hall 
or  lodge-room  is  spacious  and  well-proportioned, 
being  55ft.  long  by  32ft.  wide,  with  a  ceiling 
height  of  20ft.  Beneath  the  main  cornice  is  a 
deep  frieze,  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  fill  with  a 
fresco,  illustrating  the  various  industries  of  the 
district.  The  upper  lights  of  all  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  tinted  antique  glass-work,  the 
twelve  lights  of  those  in  front  containing-  the 
Masonic  and  Free  Gardeners'  emblems.  In 
connection  with  the  hall  are  provided  a  suite  of 
ladies',  committee,  preparation,  and  refreshment 
rooms;  while  a  "lift"  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
restaraunt  beneath  is  conveniently  placed.  Ex- 
ternally the  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
French  Clas.sic.  The  hall  entrance  is  marked  by 
rusticated  pilasters,  springing  from  the  capitals 
of  which  are  cai-ved  trusses  supporting  the  cor- 
nice. The  contractors  for  the  work  were — R. 
Davidson,  Blantyre,  wright ;  Craig  and  Finlay, 
Hamilton,  plasterers ;  R.  Morton,  Uddingston, 
slater  ;  A.  Cameron,  L'ddingston,  plumber;  D. 
Gordon,  Glasgow,  glass  woi-k ;  and  Kean  and 
Wardrop,  Glasgow,  tUes.  The  total  cost  wiU  be 
slightly  over  £3,000. 

Bkadfokd. — The  Gas  Supply  Committee  of 
the  Bradford  Corporation  are  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  new  works  of  an  extensive  character. 
The  works  are  being  erected  partly  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  by  Messrs.  Birkby,  of  Wyke,  who 
have  the  contract  for  the  masonry.  The  first  of 
the  retort  houses,  a  large,  mas.sive  biulding, 
stone  on  the  outside  and  lined  with  brick,  has 
been  reared,  and  the  iron  roof  has  been  pliiced 
in  position.  There  will  be  two  chimneys,  built 
of  white  fire-clay  bricks.  Two  large  tanks  for 
the  gasholders,  one  loOft.  and  the  other  180ft. 
diameter,  are  in  a  forward  state.  The  walls  of 
the  latter  have  risen  to  the  ground  level,  and  the 
other  is  well  advanced.  Messrs.  Birkby  have 
had  the  excavation  of  these  tanks,  which  are 
33ft.  deep.  The  -walls  of  the  tanks  are  built  of 
bi-ick,  -with  ashlar  stone  binders,  and  they  are 
strong  and  massive.  The  walls  are  being  coated 
with  cement.  The  Corporation  are  making  their 
o-wn  bricks,  of  which  they  will  require  an 
immense  quantity.  They  have  a  machine, 
driven  by  .steam  power,  wliich  can  tui-n  out 
about  10,00o  bricks  a  day.  The  -works  are  being 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Swallow,  the 
gas  engineer,  aiul  arc  supei-inteuded  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Dublin. — The  parochial  (R.  C.)  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  in  Francis-street,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  after  re-decoration  and  improvement. 
The  church  was  embellished  thirty  years  since, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Biirft'  (now 
Professor  Banff,  of  London  University,  and  the 
Catholic  College,  Kensington) ,  but  the  wear  and 
tear  of  years  had  caused  great  deterioration  in 
the  effect.  The  present  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Dockrell,  Sons,  Martin,  and  Co., 
of  Dublin.     The  entire  church  has  been  repaired 
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and  redecorated  ;  the  elaborate  ceiling  has  been 
freshened,  and  those  portions  over  the  chancel 
and  transepts  have  been  regilt.  The  rciedoses  of 
each  of  the  side  altars  have  been  gilded  and 
bronzed,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  regilt  and 
painted,  and  the  pilasters  throughout  the  church 
are  coloured  in  imitation  of  rare  marbles.  The 
snlays  of  the  "windows  have  been  decorated  with 
colour,  and  monograms  placed  in  each.  The 
organ,  which  was  built  in  1S41,  has  been  repaired 
and  improved  by  its  constructors,  Messrs.  Telford 
and  Telford,  of  St.  Stephen's-grecn,  and  the 
case  has  been  decorated  by  Metsrs.  Dockrell. 

Edineuegh.  —  On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  XJ.P.  church  at  Rose- 
hall,  Edinburgh,  was  laid.  The  church,  the 
walls  of  which  have  already  reached  a  consider- 
able height  above  groimd,  is  in  the  Early  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  though  the  French 
Eomanesque  predominates  to  some  extent  in  the 
details  of  the  work.  The  plan  is  cruciform.  At 
each  side  of  the  front  facing  Dalkeith-road 
there  is  an  entrance  porch,  from  which  stairs  to 
the  galleries  are  carried  up  inside  two  flanking 
towers  placed  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  tran- 
septs. The  height  of  these  towers  will  be  about 
70ft.,  and  they,  aswellasthewholeof  theDalkeith- 
road  and  Marchhall-road  frontages,  are  being 
built  of  poUshed  ashlar.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building,  which  is  being  erected  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  J.  Russell  Walker, 
architects,  Ediiibirrgh,  is  £6,000. 

Glasgow. — The  Christian  Institute,  Glasgow, 
was  opened  last  week.  Situate  in  Bothwell- 
street,  the  building,  which  isi  in  the  Cloihic 
style,  is  ornamented  in  the  front  with  figures  of 
Knox  and  Tyndal  over  the  doorway,  and  .sculp- 
tured heads  of  WycUffe,  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Melanothon,  Calvin,  Wishart,  and  Cranmer  over 
the  windows  of  the  first  floor.  The  large  haU  is 
Soft,  long  by  tSft.  wide,  and  the  acconunodation, 
including  the  platform  and  gallery,  is  calculated 
at.close  on  1,000.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the 
noi-th  of  the  haU  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
In  addition  to  tins  large  hall,  there  are  class- 
rooms, library,  and  reading-rooms,  whUe  in  the 
sunk  flat  is  a  gymnasium,  kitchen,  &c.  There 
is  a  tower  over  the  Bothwell-street  front  rising 
to  the  height  of  126ft.  The  biulding  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  John  Macleod,  I.  A. 

Ipswich. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Town 
Coimcil,  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  a  report 
was  received  from  the  Post-oflice  Committee 
stating  that  they  had  advertised  for  tenders  for 
the  erection  on  the  site  of  the  existing  Com 
Exchange  of  a  new  post-office  and  municipal 
oflices,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Johnson 
(whose  design  we  illustrated  on  Sept.  12th  last). 
Ten  tenders  were  received,  the  lowest  being  that 
of  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Gloucester, 
£10,370,  if  Portland  stone  were  substituted  for 
Ancaster  stone,  or  .£9,736  if  erected  according 
to  specifications.  Certain  reductions  had  been 
made  in  the  design,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Jones's 
amended  tender  for  £9,236.  Portland  stone 
would  be  used  throughout,  but  the  emblematical 
figures  on  the  projecting  portico,  and  some  of 
the  external  carvings  would  be  omitted  ;  stone 
would  be  substituted  for  tiles  in  the  interior,  and 
the  clock,  shown  on  the  front  of  the  building, 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Royal  arms.  The 
reduced  plans  were,  after  discussion,  adopted,  and 
Messrs.  Jones's  tender  accepted  at  £9,236. 

Loughborough.  —  The  Loughborough  En- 
dowed Girls'  School  was  opened  on  Friday  week. 
The  building  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
particidar  style,  as  it  is  made  up  of  a 
variety,  Elizabethan  being  particularly  notice- 
able. The  school  is  built  of  red  bricks  pointed 
with  black  mortar,  and  relieved  with  white  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  high,  and  covered  with 
small  Broseley  tiles.  The  plans  for  the  building 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Stevenson, 
architects,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  schools 
ei-tcted  at  a  cost  of  £4,300  by  Mr.  Clipsham, 
builder,  of  Norwell.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  E.  Bunting. 

LuTos. — The  committee  and  trustee  of  the 
free  library  and  museum  have  just  adopted 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Brown  and 
Humphreys,  of  Luton,  for  the  recxvured  build- 
ings, which  wUl  be  erected  on  a  site  at  the 
corner  of  George-.street  and  Williamson-street. 
The  designs  show  a  building  in  the  ItaUan  style, 
freely  treated,  with  circular-headed  windows. 
The  street  fronts  will  be  executed  in  Luton  grey 


brick  with  freestone  di'cssings.  In  the  basement 
will  be  a  room  .5Sft.  by  30ft.,  and  Sft.  high  ;  it 
wiU  have  a  cement  floor  and  fireproof  ceiling, 
and  is  intended  to  be  let  as  a  store.  On  the 
ground-floor  wiU  be  the  free  library,  41ft.  by 
30ft. ;  it  will  be  lighted  from  above  and  from 
one  side,  and  floored  with  solid  wood  blocks. 
Near  it  will  be  librarian's  room,  12ft.  square, 
lavatories,  &e.  ;  aud  on  oppo.site  side  of  entrance 
a  committee-room,  164ft.  by  lUft.  A  stone 
staircase  will  lead  to  the  first  "floor,  on  which  are 
arranged  the  museum,  reference-library,  and 
ladies'  room.  The  heating  is  proposed  to  be  by 
open  fireiilaces.     The  estimated  cost  is  £1,500. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks. —  At  this 
board  on  Friday,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Kellett 
and  Bentley,  amounting  to  £3,079  lis.  was 
accepted  for  tlie  extension  of  Wood-lane  sewer 
along  the  east  side  of  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  Tlie 
resignation  of  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  assistant  clerk  in 
the  engineer's  department,  who  has  been  tlrirty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  board,  and  their 
predecessors  the  Comtuissioners,  and  now  retires 
from  iU-health,  was  accepted,  and  a  retiring 
allowance  of  £186  13s.  4d.  per  annum  granted 
him.  The  works  committee  presented  a  report 
on  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Im- 
provement Act  Amendment  Act,  1S79,  in  which 
they  stated  that  it  will  probably  diminish  the 
expense  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  original 
Act  into  operation.  The  following  loans  to 
Metropolitan  Local  Authorities  were  granted: — 
Paddington  vestry,  £3,200  for  purchai^ins-  free- 
hold land  at  Alperton  for  a  ilu-t  d.  p  it  ;  St. 
GUes  and  St.  George's  Guii.lian^,  '.L'n.OOO 
towards  rebuilding  the  workhnu^c  :  (  hmriliausof 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  £700  fur  completing 
workhouse  infirmary  ;  Lambeth  Guardians, 
£10,000  for  erecting  infirmary  and  probationary 
wards  at  ths  industrial  schools.  Lower  Norwood  ; 
Central  London  School  District  Board,  £1.5, .500 
for  carrying  out  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
school  in  Hanwell ;  and  Limehouse  Overseers, 
£1,300  for  completing  To-vra-hall.  The  Vestry 
of  Kensington  was  granted  permission  to  borrow 
£2,800  for  the  erection  of  stabling  and  other 
piremises  in  Warwick-road,  and  the  Fulham  Dis 
trict  Board  was  granted  a  like  permission  as  to 
£8,820  for  wood-paving  works.  A  memorial 
from  the  last-named  board  asking  for  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee.  Several 
members  complained  of  the  cost  of  supervision  of 
contracts  executed  in  the  engineer's  depart 
ment,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee  for  consideration.  In  answer 
to  complaints  as  to  the  great  expense  devolving- 
on  the  board  in  making  up  the  bridges  acquired 
under  the  Act  for  freeing  them  from  toU  ;  the 
engineer  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  road- 
ways, as  well  as  of  the  structures  was  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  the  arbitrators,  and  was  taken 
into  account  in  the  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  late  owners. 

MoNKTON,  Devon. — The  village  church  of 
Moukton,  situated  about  two  miles  east  of 
Honiton,  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  under- 
gone a  complete  restoration,  and  the  finishing 
touches  now  put  on  it  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  unique  of  countiy  churches.  New 
windows  of  stained  glass  ha\-e  been  placed  in 
the  chancel  and  nave.  The  east  window  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Richard  Sommers  Gard, 
Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  City  of  Exeter,  and 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Monkton.  It  contains 
simply  the  figures  of  Oiu-  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  windows  of  the  nave 
are  the  figiu'es  of  the  Patriarchs,  Adam,  Moses, 
Ehjah,  Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon  ;  and  on 
the  south  side,  St.  James,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  all  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Morids  and  Co.,  of  London. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  little  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  by  WaiUes,  representing 
Mary  Magdalene  (to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated) kneehng  at  our  Lord's  feet,  near  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre.  The  decorations  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Newcastle.  The  upner 
part  of  the  walls  is  painted  in  a  light  warm  tiiit, 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  Oft.,  is  painted 
to  fonn  a  dado,  filling  and  frieze  ;  the  dado  is 
of  a  plain  sage  green,  the  filling  in  the  chancel 
consists  of  a  diaper  composed  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns  on  a 
duck's-egg  green  groimd,  filled  in  between  with 
a  graceful  flowing  pattern  of  the  wiUow-leaf. 
The  design  of  the  frieze  is  a  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  rose  and  lily,  in  the  form  of  a  scroll 


on  a  cream-colour  ground ;  this  is  surmounted 
with  a  cappicg  of  an  indented  moulding  of  oak. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  decorated  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  the  sacred  monog-ram  and 
crown  take  the  place  of  the  oak  leaves,  and  the 
Beatitudes  are  written  on  the  portion  forming 
the  frieze.  The  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  painted  in  chiu'ch-text  on 
the  east  walls  of  the  chancel  and  nave.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  neatly-carved  open 
screen,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  belfry;  and 
in  the  tower  are  six  sweetly-toned  bcUs.  The 
decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Algar,  of  Gandy-street,  Exeter. 

New  Sadlee's  Wells  Theatee. — In  de- 
signing this  theatre,  which  is  practically  a  new 
theatre,  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  the  architect,  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  constructors  of  places  of  amusement  to 
provide  ample  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
From  every  part  of  the  house  the  visitor  may  be 
assured  of  finding  an  easy  way  of  reaching  the 
street  in  case  a  panic  from  any  cause  should 
render  it  necessary  to  open  the  additional  doors 
and  staircases.  With  the  experience  gained  in 
the  building  of  no  fewer  than  23  theatres,  Mr. 
Phipps  has  made  the  most  of  the  peculiarly 
advantageous  situation  of  Sadler's  Wells,  for  the 
theatre,  it  should  be  noted,  has  three  sides  giving 
access  to  the  street.  The  staircases  are  all  wide, 
constructed  of  stone,  with  brick  walls  on  both 
sides,  and  with  only  flights  between  the  land- 
ings. The  doors  are  all  double  and  open  out- 
ward, and  in  the  case  of  the  additional  exits 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  house  there  are  no 
locks,  the  doors  being  held  only  by  bolts  on  the 
inside,  which  can  be  drawn  by  anyone.  The 
traditional  tank  on  the  roof  is  dispensed  with  as 
useless,  but  instead  a  hydrant  is  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  the  family  circle,  and  long  pieces  of  hose 
which  may  be  attached  to  this  would  enable  the 
firemen  to  play  upon  any  part  of  the  interior,  as 
the  hydrant  is  connected  with  high  pressure 
mains  fed  from  reservoirs  at  Highgate.  Against 
fire  from  the  part  of  the  house  most  in  danger 
special  precautions  have  been  taken.  The  stage 
is  a  very  spacious  one.  The  width,  including 
the  scene  docks,  is  more  than  1  OOf t. ,  the  depth 
50ft.,  and  from  the  stage  level  to  the  "  gridiron 
floor"  above,  the  height  is  over  50ft.  This 
great  height  of  roof  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it 
enables  the  scene-sliifter  to  draw  up  his  scenes 
without  rolling  them,  but  it  renders  necessary 
additional  precautions  against  fire,  and  there 
are,  accordiigly,  two  hydrants  provided — one 
one  the  stage  level,  and  another  on  the  level  of 
the  "files."  There  are  also  ways  of  exit  from 
the  stage — one  opening  on  either  side  directly 
into  the  street,  and  one  into  the  vestibule  lead- 
ing from  the  orchestra  stalls. 

Peteockstowe. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Petrockstowe,  a  \Tllage  nine  miles  from  Torring- 
ton,  and  fourteen  from  Okehampton,  having 
fallen  into  complete  dilapidation,  has  been  re- 
built from  the  foundations  with  the  exception  of 
the  fine  old  tower.  The  building  was  reconse- 
crated on  Monday.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel  (the  latter  extended  eastwards  to  give 
better  choir  accommodation),  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  porch  and  tower.  A  noticeable  feature 
of  the  rebuilding  is  that  the  interesting  Early 
English  arcade,  which  belonged  to  an  earlier 
church  than  the  Perpendicular  one  which  has 
been  restored,  has  been  retained,  although  the 
other  does  not  correspond  with  it,  being  in  a 
totally  different  stone,  as  well  as  in  another  style. 
The  roofs  follow  the  old  barrel-shape,  and  the 
corbels  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
E.xeter.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goidd  was  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  were  :  Messrs.  Grant,  carpenter  ; 
Medland,  mason  ;  and  Eastman,  plumber  ;  all 
of  Great  Torrington.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£2,000. 

St.  Sepulchee's,  Holboen. — The  extensive  re- 
storations which  have  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress at  this  old  edifice  are  fast  advancing  towards 
completion.  Within  the  last  day  or  two  that 
portion  of  the  work  connected  with  the  windows 
has  been  finished.  The  midlions  and  tracery 
work  of  the  windows  have  been  renewed,  and  are 
now  all  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass  in  pale 
green  and  blue.  An  interesting  discovery  was 
made  in  taking  down  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chiu'ch.  This  gallery 
and  th;?  organ  entirely  obscured  from  view  a  lofty 
Gothic  central  arch,  manifestly  erected  when  the 
church  was  built.  By  the  removal  of  the  gallery 
and  the  organ  this  arch  is  now  fully  opened  to 
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view.     Two  other  deeply-recessed  Gothic  arches    ,,|^°''5, 
Dn   the   north   and   south   sides   of  the  'vrestern  It: 
entrance  have   likewise   been   opened    out    and  I  'J' 
restored.     It  was  found  that  these  arches  had  for  !    ' 
years  been  hidden  by  having  been  filled  in  "^Nnth    ,\' 
rubble  and  built  over.     The  piers  and  arches  of  i  '';^,, 
the  nave  arcade,  as   well  as   the  walls,  have  all    "=  i  '-  y. 
been  refaccd,  while  the  ceilings  of  the  nave  and    under  then 


ind    Replies    and 


sunlights  erected  along  the  ceiling  of  the  nave.  |  BirdBu  v,'.c. 
The  organ  chamber  will  be  in  a  recess  about  the 
centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  front  of 
which  there  is  an  ornamental  scre^  u  in  Caen  stone, 
with  columns  in  Irish  green  and  Devonshire 
marble.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  being  laid 
with  diagonal  wood  pavement.  The  ehui'ch  is 
intended  to  be  reopened  about  Christmas. 

WESTOX-stTER-M.iKi:. — The  foimdation  and 
nine  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Weslyau 
chapel  in  Church-road,  Weston-super-Mare, 
■were  laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  edifice 
win  be  erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Allen  Lauder,  arcliitect,  of  London  and  Barn- 
staple, and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry 
and  Harvey,  of  Weston-super-Mare.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  structure,  including  purchase 
of  site,  is  about  £2, .500.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Decorated  style,  and  the  plan  compiises  a 
nave  and  two  side-aisles,  the  latter  being  ex- 
tended as  transepts,  and  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  410  persons.  It  is  to  be  built  of  local 
limestone  with  freestone  dressings.  The  roof 
of  the  building  will  be  covered  with  Welsh 
slates. 

AViDXES. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  .Ambrose,  Halton  View,  near 
Widnes,  was  laid  last  week.  The  new  church  is 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  main 
body  of  the  external  walls  will  be  of  selected 
grey  brick,  the  plinth,  sills,  jambs,  heads, 
arches,  cornices,  and  pinnacles  to  be  woikedin 
red  terra-cotta.  The  whole  of  the  chancel, 
which  wUl  be  of  red  brick,  will  be  internally 
faced  with  red  terra-cotta  work,  mth ornamental 
and  moulded  bands,  and  the  columns,  caps,  and 
bases  to  the  nave  .arcade  in  fine  bays  of  red  stone, 
from  the  Rainhill  qunrries.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  and  'nave  will  be  of  one  height,  broken 
at  the  junction  by  a  ventilating  fieche,  which 
imtilthe  towerandspire  are  built,  will  also  be  used 
as  a  bell-cote.  Tlie  church  will  be  divided  into 
a  nave,  76ft.  long  by  27ft.  wide ;  north  and 
south  aisles,  each  7Gft.  by  lift.  3in.  wide,  with 
porch  entrance.  The  chancel  wUl  be  2Gft;.  Gin. 
wide,  36ft.  long,  and  oOft.  in  height.  The 
tower,  17ft.  square  and  1  loft,  high,  will  be  at 
the  north-east  junction  of  the  chancel  with  the 
nave  and  north  aisle,  the  base  of  the  tower  form- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  church.  A  chapel,  ISft. 
by  16ft  ,  TviU  be  bruit  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  vestry  to  be  a  separate  buildrng, 
communicated  with  by  a  corridor.  The  clere- 
story is  intended  to  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  structure,  which  when  completed  will  accom- 
modate nearly  GOO  worshippers.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  James  F.  Doyle,  of  Liverpool ;  the  con- 
tractors, are  Messrs.  Brown  and  Backhouse,  of 
Liverpool  ;  the  contractor  for  the  brickwork 
being  Mr.  Isaac  Dilworth,  of  Wavertree. 


,  Tavistock  street.    Covcnt- 
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Apologising   for  troubling  you  at  so  great  a 
length  with  my  views  in  this  matter, — I  am,  &c., 

"EXCHAXGE''    {.UTAREXTLY  No.  1). 


SHEFFIELD. 

SiE, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  your  exhaustive 
article  this  week  upon  the  above  you  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  our  parish 
chru'ch  restoration  is  being  carried  out.  That 
architects  who  have  but  little  ecclesiastical  ex- 
perience should  have  so  fine  a  sample  of  our 
Yorkshire  churches  intrusted  to  them  is  at  best 
unfortunate;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  nominated  a  sort  of  over- 
looking architect  iu  the  affair.  His  lamented 
death  was  not  foreseen,  and  with  him  as  a  check 
things  might  have  gone  on  smoothly.  It  is  coni- 
monly  reported  in  the  town  that  the  chancel  is 
to  be  replastcred— a  step  which,  if  seriously  con- 
templated, is  to  be  deprecated. 

Tour  remarks  upon  the  Central  Schools  and 
Firth  College  are  weU-merited.  Few  buildings 
probably  have  ever  been  erected  in  England  that 
have  cost  more  money  for  so  poor  a  return  made. 
There  are  other  things  in  Sheffield  that  cry 
strongly  for  the  light,  and  another  visit  by  you 
to  our  black  town  will  be  haUed  with  pleasure 
by  more  than  one 

Sheffield  Blade. 


CHIPS. 

Godalming  parish  church  was  reopened  yester 
day,  after  restoration. 

The  new  town  hall  presented  to  the  town  of 
Saffron  Wakleu  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  a  local 
hanker,  was  opened  a  fortnight  since.  It  re- 
places on  the  same  site  the  to-\\"n  hall  buUt  in  17G1, 
and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edward  Burgess,  of  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row.  The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
W.  Bell  and  Sons,  of  Saffron  Walden.  Messrs. 
Haden  and  Sons,  of  Trowbridge,  have  carried  out 
the  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements ;  and 
Mr.  Hodkinson,  of  Coventry,  has  supplied  the 
metal  fittings  throughout.  The  cost  of  the  town 
hall  has  been  about  .£1,000. 

A  scheme  for  constructing  a  hght  line  of  railway 
from  the  Manchester  ami  Miltord  system,  near 
Aberystwith,  to  Aberayon.  on  the  Cardiganshire 
coast,  will  probably  be  carried  into  cfEect  at  once. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Szlumper, 
C.E..  who  estimates  the  cost  at  .£30,000,  and  Mr. 
David  Da-vies,  M.P.,  one  of  the  fathers  of  railways  iu 
"Wales,  having  offeredto  find  half  this  sum  as  capital, 
the  remainder  has  been  raised  by  shares  in  the 
district.  .Should  the  line  i^rove  commercially  suc- 
cessful it  will  probably  be  the  pioneer  of  a  series 
of  n.arrow-gauge  cheap  lines  through  the  mid- 
Welsh  valleys. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
J.  C.  C.    (The  6ft.  is  intended  to  be  the  height  of  the 

clock  case  from  the  tloor.) 
Received.— E.  in  squ.arc.— G.  C.  A. 


Contspoulitucc. 


HULL  ASYLUM. 

SiE, — In  your  last  week's  issue  there  is  a  letter 
containing  an  extract  imm  the  Eastern  Moniiiiy 
Xcws,  to  the  effect  that  six  designs  by  local 
architects  are  reported  to  have  been  selected, 
upon  which  number  the  Commissioners  in  Limacy 
are  to  be  asked  to  adj  udicate. 

There  must  be  an  error  in  this  statement,  as 
there  are  not  six  local  architects  competing. — 
I  am   &c.  A  Hull  Aechitect. 


IPSWICH  CORN  EXCHANGE,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdildixo  News. 

SiE, — As  the  author  of  design  "Exchange," 
I  wotild  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the 
estimated  rental  of  £750,  alluded  to  in  your 
notice  of  my  design,  would  be  derivable  from 
the  letting  of  the  shops  and  offices  only  ;  it  does 
not  represent  the  annual  value  of  the  entii-e 
structure  ;  and  as  this  considerable  revenue  is 
obtained  without  sacrificing  the  Exchange  (it 
seems  that  this  design  gives  a  Com  Exchange  of 
much  greater  capacity  than  any  of  the  others 
submitted,  viz.,  9,737ft.  super.),  it  would  appear 
that  although  the  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
mated somewhat  in  excess  of  the  majority  of  the 
designs,  it  like-wise  exceeds  them  in  acconunoda- 
tion,  and  I  ventui-e  to  submit  will  favourably 
compare  with  the  most  economical  schemes,  as 
the  additional  money  expended  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  remimerative  retui-ns.  I  would  also 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  stipidated  cost  in  the  instructions  fur- 
nished, so  that  the  money  proposed,  to  be  ex- 
pended can  be  shown  as  laid  out  to  advantage. 
It  is  no  objection  to  it  that  the  cost  of  tliis 
scheme  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  some  others,  for 
if  a  sufficient  return  can  be  obtained  for  the  extra 
money  expended,  it  may  yet  be  the  most  econo- 
mical one  from  a  financial  point  of  view :  and  as 
a  larger  Exchange  is  provided  than  in  any  other 
of  the  designs  submitted,  it  cannot  fail  in  this 
respect  to  meet  the  public  requirements  of  the 
town.  With  regard  to  the  design,  it  must  speak 
for  itself ;  I  will,  therefore,  offer  no  remarks  on 
yoiu'  criticism. 

As  the  competition  is  still  unadjudicatcd  upon, 
I  think  it  right  to  reserve  my  name ;  that  so 
many  have  prematurely  imveiled  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  as  in  my  humble  opimou  it  is  a  lamentable 
breach  of  faith. 


AN  ENGINEERING  COMPETITION. 
SiE, — I  do  not  think  we  trouble  you  so  often 
as  our  brethren  to  ventilate  curious  competitions 
— perhaps  we  are  not  so  frequently  such  fools  as 
to  engage  in  competitions  without  reasonable 
guarantees  for  fairness  and  adequate  remunera- 
tion. I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  your 
readers  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  a 
o-ood  chance  now  going  of  getting  their  names 
up. 

The  Penzance  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
just  offered  the  munificent  premimn  of  20  guineas 
for  "  plans  and  estimates  for  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  and 
refuse  of  the  township  of  Marazion."  The  plans 
and  estimates  are  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory report,  the  estimates  to  be  given  in 
detaO,  "  and  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory 
j,uarantee  or  certificate  that  the  work  can  be 
done  for  the  amount  named,"  and  "  should  also 
show  separately  the  approximate  cost  (and  how 
calculated)  of  private  -works  to  dwelling-hou-ses, 
&c.  The  estimate  should  also  show  the  probable 
subsequent  cost  of  working,  and  how  arrived  at." 

After  selecting  the  plan,  "The  autharity -wUl 
then  take  measures  for  bringing  plans  selected 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  ■wiWprohabhj  direct  a  local  inquiry  by 
one  of  their  inspectors  into  the  propriety  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  the  author  will  be 
expected,  without  eharge,  to  attend  such  inquiry, 
and  explain  and  support  his  plans  and  estimates, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
approving  the  scheme,  either  with  or  without 
modification,  but  not  otherwise,  the  author  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  premium  of  twenty  guineas, 
and  the  plans,  with  all  documents  accompanying 
same,  sh.illbccomethe  property  of  theauthority." 
Furthermore,  "The  authority  hold  themselves 
entirely  free  to  entrust  the  execution  cf  the  work 
to  whomsoever  they  choose  to  appoint." 

A  correspondent  of  your  contemporary,  En//i- 
neerinff,  says  the  scheme  reminds  one  of  that 
adopted  by  costermongers,  who  in  order  to  incite 
their  donkeys  to  activity  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  to 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  the  pole  to  the  donkey's 
headgear,  the  unapproachable  grass  lianging 
before  the  donkey  as  a  perpetual  bait.  Surely  au 
eno-inecr  who  responds  to  the  request  of  the 
Penzance  rural  sanitary  authority  is  little  higher 
in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  the  quadruped 
referred  to,  and  should  in  Dogberry's  language, 
"be  written  down  an  ass."  I  quite  agree  -n-ith 
him — and  am,  &c.,  C.  E. 
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THE  NEW  CITY  VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

SiE, — I  observe  that  in  your  issue  of  the  lOth 
inst.,  under  the  head  of  "Chips,"  it  is  stated 
that  the  designs  of  the  new  Vegetable  Market 
were  prepared  by  me.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
this  is  erroneous,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
architect,  being  the  author  of  the  designs.  The 
drawings  were  made  by  the  staff  in  the  office,  as 
usual ;  I,  however,  had  very  little  to  do  with 
them. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  MuKEAY,  Chief  Assistant. 

Architect's  Office,  GuildhaU,  E.C.,  Oct.  15. 

[Our  authority  was  the  report  in  our  issue  of 
July  25,  p.  98  of  current  volume,  in  which  Mr. 
Felton,  chairman  of  the  Schools  Committee,  is 
declared  to  have  stated  to  the  City  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  the  previous  day  that  ' '  The 
competitors  for  the  City  School  had  appeared 
unwilling  to  accept  the  report  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  been  advised  by  Mr.  MuiTay ;  but 
members  ought  to  know  that  only  a  fortnight 
since  the  Coui't  adopted  without  discussion  the 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  MuiTay  for  the  fridt 
markets,  estimated  to  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£115,000,  whereas  the  whole  outlay  on  the 
schools  was  not  to  exceed  £.31,000."  —  Ed. 
B.  N.'] 


A  GOOD  THING  AT  DERBY. 

Sir, — When  a  really  good  thing  is  offered, 
I  think  it  is  hard  lines  to  keep  it  to  the  archi- 
tects of  one  town — don't  you?  I  quite  envy 
Derby  architects  the  following-  splendid 
chance : — 

Deebt  Mechanics'  Institution. — To  Architects. 
— The  committee  of  the  above  institution  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  plans  from  architects  practising 
and  having  places  of  business  in  the  borough  of 
Derby,  for  the  erection  of  an  institution  and  build- 
ings, &c.  Plans  to  be  sent  in  under  cover  of  motto 
or  sign  on  or  before  Friday,  7th  day  of  November 
at  C  p.m.,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee,  marked  "Plans  for  Building." 
Further  information  as  to  accommodation  reqmred 
may  be  obtamed  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
at  his  offices,  7,  Com  Market,  Derby.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  or  adopt 
any  plan. — By  order,  Feed.  L.  Sowtee,  Secretary. 
Derby,  October  6th,  1879. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  entrance-fee  charged 
by  the  committee  ?  Perhaps  some  Derby  reader 
can  tell  us.  Envious. 


THE  LATE  SIE  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

SiE, — Could  you  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
following  in  your  nest  issue  :  — 

"  Being  anxious  to  obtaiu  all  the  information  I 
can  respecting  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  I  should  feel  it  a  great  kindness  if 
any  of  your  readers  would  favour  me  with  the 
names  of  any  books,  journals,  &c.,  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work  published 
by  his  son."— I  am,  &c.,         Walter  W.  Eoff. 

Heath-street,  Hampstead,  N.W., 
October  14. 


A  DISTINCT  LEVELLING  STAFF. 

SiE, — The  woodcut  accompanying  my  letter  in 
your  issue  of  last  week  was  not  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  drawings  (one  full  size  and  one  of  the  woodcut 
size)  which  I  sent  you. 

The  figures  shoidd  have  been  each  formed  in  five 
equal  portions,  each  figure  being  in  height  one- 
tenth  of  a  foot,  and  each  portion  of  a  figure  two- 
himdredths  of  a  foot,  thus  forming  a  scale  of  the 
figures  capable  of  being  easily  read  to  the  one- 
himdredtn  of  a  foot. — I  am,  Ac,        J.  Coebett. 


Architect,  the  Goodwill,  Plans  and  Specifications, 
&c.,  connected  with  his  practice  as  an  Architect 
and  Sm-veyor.  Plans  and  Specifications  prepared, 
and  Estimates  obtained  in  competition.  Surveys 
made.  Plans  prepared  and  Estimates  given  free 
of  charge. 

One  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  advertise- 
ment used  to  be  secretary  to  the  Association  just 
about  the  time  I  left  it,  because  the  fellows  there 
used  to  chafi  one  so  when  I  wanted  to  read  a 
paper  going  in  for  13th-century  dress,  and  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  have  one  of  the  conver- 
saziones arranged  to  illustrate  it— all  the  fellows 
to  sit  on  rushes  round  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  executors  aU 
seem  awfidlv  modern — just  like  those  people  I 
had  to  deal  with  in  Sweetbriar  Gardens  before  I 
got  sick  of  the  whole  business. — I  am,  i'c., 

Geoebius  Oldhousen,  F.S.A. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  AD"S\ERTISING. 
Sir, — Some  modem  fellow  not  long  since  wrote 
to  you  wanting  to  know  why  architects  shoiUd 
not  go  in  for  advertisements  of  their  capabilities 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  just  as  if  the  old  men  of 
the  13th  century  ever  advertised  !  My  brother, 
the  Reverend  Theo,  says  they  go  in  for  it  in  the 
church,  and  he  doesn't  see  a  bit  why  your 
columns  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  fashion 
as  those  of  the  clerical  papers.  I  think,  don't 
you  know,  we  ought  to  keep  it  to  the  profes- 
sional papers,  however ;  but  some  don't.  Here's 
a  specimen  I  have  just  cut  out  of  a  paper  called 
the  Portlier  It  Echo,  dated  October  9  :  — 

EuoENE  E.  Clepean,  architect,  surveyor,  and 
builder,  North-end  Steam  Building  Works,  Stock- 
ton, begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  pm-chased  from  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mi-.  C.  J.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A., 


HORSE-SHOE  ON  CROSS. 

SiK,— I  have  received  from  the  Rev.  A.  Earlo 
the  promised  photograph  of  the  cross  of  Fovant 
Church,  showing  certainly  an  unmistakable  horse- 
shoe, with  nails  strongly  marked. 

I  have  to  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  must 
confess  to  some  apparent  lapse  in  that  respect  on 
my  own  part  in  writing  too  hastily,  and  I  fear  it 
may  be  thought  flippantly,  in  the  belief  that  I  had 
fallen  on  one  of  those  strange  misconceptions  of 
which  in  a  long  forty  years  of  archccological  obser- 
vation many  instances  have  met  my  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  both  laymen  and  clerics,  professional 
and  non-professional  antiquaries.  As  regards  Mr. 
Earle's  remarks  on  my  writing  under  initials,  I 
think  that  unless  a  name  be  of  such  authority  in  a 
discussion  as  to  carry  great  weight,  which  I  ha-ve 
certainly  not  the  vanity  to  attribute  to  my  OTvn,  it 
savours  of  impertinence  to  use  more  in  the  way  of 
signature  when  addressing  a  pubhc  journal  than 
■will  serve  to  individualise  the  writer. 

With  respect  to  the  horseshoe,  I  think  that 
either  this  cross  has  been  the  gift  of  some  local 
iron-worker,  employed,  perhaj^s,  on  the  metal- 
W3rk  of  the  building,  or  that  this  has  been  the 
cognisance  of  some  single  contributor,  or  of  some 
guild  or  fraternity  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
church.  It  may  be  possible,  but  I  think  not  likely, 
that  it  has  been  a  whim  to  express  the  Omega  in 
this  shape. 

Reference  to  local  histories,  county  or  diocesan, 
which  no  doubt  exist,  would  very  probably  afford 
a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  question. — I  am,  &c., 

13th  October.  H.  P.  H. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  West  Ham  board 
of  guardians,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Gregor, 
of  Ilford,  whose  tender  had  been  accepted 
the  previous  week  for  the  extension  of  the  work- 
house, had  -ivithdrawn  the  same,  as  a  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  omitted  from  his  estimate.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  erected 
the  workhouse  schools,  be  accepted  at  £1'2,S30.  It 
appeared  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hatton,  at 
£11,860,  was  the  lowest,  but  the  architect,  on  being 
appealed  to,  showed  that  this  firm  were  engineers 
and  not  regular  builders,  and  he  was  certain  the 
work  could  not  be  done  for  the  amount  they  had 
quoted.  Mr.  Cox's  tender  was  then  unanimously 
adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  advertise  for  tenders 
for  the  remaining  works  connected  with  the 
hospital  extension,  and  also  for  the  small-pox 
hospital. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth 
vestry,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Beeston, 
an  architect,  complaining  that  the  design  for  the 
new  vestry  hall,  accepted  in  the  recent  competi- 
tion, was  not  in  accordance  "with  the  specification. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  reply  to  Mr.  Beeston, 
stating  that  the  Board  saw  no  reason  for  supposing 
liim  to  be  damnified  by  their  action,  and  informing 
him  that  the  cheque  for  £15  returned  by  him  was 
lying  at  the  clerk's  office,  at  his  disposal. 

The  drainage  committee  of  Harwich  town  council 
met  the  other  day,  to  consider  a  report  from  Major 
Brine,  R.E.,  of  the  War  Department,  officially 
condemning  as  defective  the  concrete  lining  of  the 
new  storage  reservoir  in  Barrack-field.  The 
chamber  is  formed  on  Government  ground,  and 
the  concrete  is  required  to  be  absolutely  water 
tight,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sewage  from  perco 
lating  into  the  water  of  the  troops  at  the  Redoubt 
and  Barracks.  It  -was  decided  to  have  the  work 
reconcreted. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  town  h.all  at 
Reading,  about  to  be  biult  alongside  Mr.  Water 
house's  building  (which  is  inadequate  to  the  town's 
needs),  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Lainson,  of 
Brighton,  -will  be  laid  on  November  1th  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon. 

A  school  of  art  was  inaugurated  at  Downham, 
Norfolk,  last  week.  Mr.  E.  S.  Beecroft  has  been 
elected  master. 


^rnttrcommuuicatiou. 


0  UESTIOXS. 

[591S.]— Valuations.— 1.  Can  any  one  tell  me  of  a 

ally  good  "work,  giving  reliable  information  as  to  the 
valuation  of  heritable  property  ?  2.  Does  a  valuator  re- 
quii-e  to  be  "licensed"  J— Valcvtios. 

[5919.]— Tarred  Wood.— "Will  some  reader  give  me 
the  result  of  his  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  tar  on 
wood — does  it  preserve  it  ?  I  have  specified  the  under- 
framing  (10  years  old)  of  a  -wooden  bridge  over  a  river, 
all  above  water-line,  and  also  the  underside  of  the  new 
pitch-pine  cross  planks  to  be  twice  tarred,  the  top  of  the 
planks  being  asphalted  for  road-way,  made  up  -svith  chalk, 
gi-avel,  &c.,  and  have  been  told  that  the  tarring  is  worse 
than  useless.  I  am  also  told  that -weather-boarding  stands 
better  and  longer  -without  being  taiTed.  Is  it  so  /  If  tar 
is  recommended,  what  tar,  and  how  many  coats  should  be 
used,  and  ho-w  often  re-done? — Agricola. 

[3920]-Koad  Surveyors.— I  should  be  very  glad  if 
any  reader  would  kindly  inform  me  of  a  good  work  on  the 
duties  and  powers  of  a  road  surveyor,  and  any  works 
tr-eating  of  county,  parish,  and  occupation  roads,  also  of 
such  Acts  of  Parliament  as  would  be  uscfid  for  reference 
to  a — Road  Suuveyoi:. 


REPLIES. 


[5907.J— Dartip. — "  P.  D."  says  that  sleeping  with  his 
-windows  open  in  all  weathers  has  never  done  him  any 
harm.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  doing  so  in  damp,  foggy 
weather  has  evcrdL^ne  him  any  good  ?— C.  F.  M. 

[5913.]— "Water  Freezing.— Would  it  not  depend 
on  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  the  pipe !  The 
average  velocity  through  a  9in.  pipe,  supplying  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000,  would  probably  be  about  ISiu.  per  second, 
btrt  would  vary  between  24in.  during  some  hours  of  the 
day,  and  Sin.  during  the  nis-ht,  if  it  is  a  main  from  which 
water  is  directly  d '■>"!•  'r'.'<  ).^^v..)' v.  l.M-itywould  notbe 
sufficient  to  pr-c'v  '  -i        The  greater 

vdocitj-of  2ft.  1"  .lo  so.      Why 

not.  then,  subst^i  t  '.lin.  pipe  one 

of  ,^)  ^mnll'-'r '1'-.M  .^;.  v.i.u- -...    v/ater  must  pass 

\,  .  ,  ;.   ,  ,    ,!iu  sameasthemaximumthr-ough 

;i 'n.i    J  :  ,       _,:    i'lrsecoud.    The  loss  of  head  due 

lu  UiL  t;jiat.  1  Ml.  ,11.-  dming  some  hours  of  the  day 
through  the  smaller  pipe  would  not  be  more  than  IJft. 
thr-oirgh  the  shmt  length  of  pipe  stated  in  the  question, 
and  this  might  -ivcll  be  sacrificed  to  secme  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  dming  frosts. — C.  S. 

[5914.]— Licence  for  Valuing  Dilapidations. 
—A  person  who  values  dilapidations  or  any  ai-tihcer's 
work  is  an  appraiser  rmdcr  the  .Vppraiser's  Act,  and  re- 
quires a  £2  licence,  and  b.  1  1  -:\,iii  ;;j.:  amount  of  his 
award  on  a  stamp,  the   .  .      1     'i    1.  pends  on  the 

amount  of  such  a-sv-ar-d.     ■■:-;  -       ,      ads  hers  not  .an 

appr-aiser.  If  so  he  cann^l  i  -,  iln.  i ,  l.u  if  he  refers  to 
any  "Dictionary"  he  will  I  ■    •     .    one  who  makes 

a  valuation,  and  vicc-VLi  ■    ,  ;   in,  one  who  ap- 

praises or  sets  a  value  on  ;: ;  ;   ,  -  .^anie  questron 

was  asked  and  answered  1 -.  ■   ii'        iiunrunrcatron" 

column  a  few  months  sine.— J  as.  .-MiiLCOAcn,  Sur- 
veyor. 

[5915.]  —  G-reenstead  Church.  —  In  arrswer  to 
"  W.  H.  ^^'.."  Ihi  I  !iuri--o  at  tTreen^'cad  i^,  I  beUeve, 
faii-ly  -u-''il  '  .  ',i; ,   a.  ■ ,  I  ',  1' 

givenin'-i 
manner  <  - 1 

afl'ordedt'j  :''■■■   ■       .     ;     ;.  ' '■  1"""-^-  '"  '^' 
in  this  account . — A\'.  ^-  ^'*'. 

[5917.]— Surveyor's  Charges. —The  trsual  charges 
for  smve-ying  and  la-\-rng  out  a  building  estate  is  generally 
from  2i  "to  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  according  to  the 
amount.  It  is  generally  determined  by  an-angement. 
Many  stuveyors  charge  a  percentage  on  the  fli-st  year's 
rental,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  fau-est  mode.— G.  H.  G. 


Mi.  The 
.Iter  it 
iduded 


CHIPS. 

A  serious  strike  has  occurred  amongst  the  j  oiners  of 
Paris,  of  whom  there  are  over  20,000.  Meetings  of 
masters  and  men  have  respectively  been  held,  and  on 
both  sides  resolutions  have  been  arrived  at  that  a 
compromise  is  impossible. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  college  to  be 
built  close  to  Newnham  college,  and  to  be  kno-mi 
as  Ridley  College,  is  to  belaid  at  Cambridge  to-day 
(Friday). 

Waterloo -bridge  was  illuminated  for  the  first 
time  with  the  electric  light  on  Friday  overling. 
Each  alternate  gas-lamp  is  fitted  with  the  hght, 
and  a  large  standard  has  been  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  at  the  Strand  end. 

At  the  Bristol  county  court  on  Friday  a  baidi- 
rupt  named  King,  who  had  carried  on  an  extensi-ve 
business  as  a  builder,  came  up  to  pass  his  public 
examination,  and  it  was  stated  that  his  liabiUties 
were  nearly  ,£7,OtO  and  his  assets  nil.  The 
bankruptcy  had  been  brought  about  by  protracted 
and  costly  litigation  with  the  Corporation  of 
Bristol,  who  were  creditors  for  upwards  of  £4,000. 
Only  one  creditor  appeared,  and  the  bankrupt 
passed  his  public  examination. 

The  inaugural  meeting  and  distiibution  of  prizes 
at  the  Bow  Science  and  Art  Class  took  place  at 
Fairfield- road  Board  school, Bow,  E.,  on  Thui-sday 
week. 

A  contagious  diseases  hospital  has  just  been  com- 
menced for  the  Biggleswade  Rm-al  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  Raines  is  the  architect,  aud  the 
cost  will  closely  approach  £2,000. 


Oct.  17,  1879. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Beighton. — A  staiued  glass  window  has  teen 
recently  erected  in  St.  A  line's  churcli,  Brighton. 
The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  Nativity  and  the 
Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds.  The  window 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messr?.  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  B.iyne,  of  Gamck-street,  Covent- 
garden,  London. 

ClEVEDON. — The  lai'ge  west  window  of  Cleve- 
don  chm-ch,  Somerset,  has  recently  been  tilled  with 
stained  glass.  The  subjects  illustrated  are  in  the 
upper  part  "The  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord," 
and  below  the  subject  of  "The  Last  Supper." 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Ganick-street, 
Covent-gardeu,  London. 

Dublin. — A  three-light  mndow  has  been  placed 
in  Christ  chui-ch,  Leeson-park,  Dublin.  Three 
events  from  the  life  of  Joseph  are  illustrated  in  the 
glass,  which  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick- 
street,  Covent-g.arden,  London,  W.C. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Aeekoavenny.— On  Jloud.ay  week  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  held  a  special  meeting  to  con- 
sider schemes  for  sewering  the  town.  Mr.  Dudley, 
C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who  had  been  consulted  by 
the  sanitiiry  committee,  strongly  recommended 
that  the  sewage  of  the  town,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Cantreff,  Langborn,  and  Hereford-road 
districts,  be  taken  to  Ynysyball  Field,  on  the  Coal- 
brook  Estate,  for  filtration.  Objection,  however, 
had  been  raised  to  this  by  the  owner  of  Nantoer 
House,  .and  Mr.  Dudley  had  therefore  prepared  an 
alternative  scheme,  by  which  the  sewage  would  be 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  5ft.  above  flood  level, 
across  the  river  L'sk,  to  laud  on  Llanforist  farm. 
Here  he  suggested  it  could  be  treated  by  the  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  process.  The  second 
scheme  was  estimated  to  cost  £1,400  more  than  the 
first :  but  the  commissioners  resolved  to  adopt  it, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Mr.  Dudley  was  appointed  engineer  at 
5  per  cent,  commission  and  travelling  expenses. 

Baknoldswick.  —  The  parochial  committee,  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  providing  a  water- 
supply,  having  failed  in  their  negociations  for  the 
right  to  use  certain  streams,  are  now  carrying  out 
boring  operations  with  a  view  to  a  supply.  The 
work  is  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Brierley  and  Holt,  civil  engineers,  Blackburn,  who 
have  also  preijared  a  sewerage  scheme  for  tliis  dis- 
trict. 

CEOTDOif  Sewage  Fabm. — An  arbitration  was 
opened  on  Mondaj'  at  the  Surveyors'  Institute, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  before  Mr.  J. 
Glutton,  between  the  Croydon  Local  Board  and  J. 
Beddington  and  others,  the  object  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  price  which  should  be  paid  for  176  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Croydon,  now  leased  to  the 
Board  for  seAvage  fai-m  pui-poses.  The  Board  has 
acquired  the  freehold  of  certain  lands  adjacent  to 
the  Bennington  Estate,  and  in  1S70  took  a  lease  of 
the  latter  property  for  21  years  at  £10  per  acre  for 
the  first  10  years,  and  £12  per  acre  dui'iug  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  The  necessities  of  Croydon 
now  render  it  desirable  that  the  Local  Board  should 
exercise  the  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  it  has 
acquired  since  entering  on  the  lease.  In  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  it  was  stated  that  the  population  has 
risen  from  20,3.5.5  in  ISol  and  30,229  in  1851  to 
69,000  at  the  present  time,  and  the  rateable  value 
which  in  18.31  was  £62,126  is  now  £350,000.  The 
price  asked  for  the  hand  is  £300  per  acre,  the  total 
being  £52,800. 

WATEK-BORiNa  IN  Whiteciiapf.i.. — The  boring 
at  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  and  Paulin's  (Albion) 
brewery,  in  the  Whitechapel-road,  has  been  brought 
to  a  Siitisfactory  conclusion,  the  test-pumping 
having  failed  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
bore-hole.  The  boring,  which  has  been  lined  from 
top  to  bottom  with  Tin.  wrought  u-ou  tubes,  has 
been  executed  by  the  weIl-kno\vn  system  of  the 
Diamond  Rock  Boring  Company,  in  which  the 
cutting  process  is  effected  by  the  revolution  of  a 
steel  ring  set  with  black  diamonds  projecting  at 
angles  from  the  tool.  The  boring  at  the  Albion 
Brewery  was  commenced  in  December  last,  and  is 
12in.  in  diameter  at  the  surface.  The  strata  passed 
through  was  surface  earth,  gravel,  London  clay, 
Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  chalk,  flint,  and  grey 
chalk,  and  the  greensand  was  reached  on  July  19. 
The  boring  was  continued  20ft.  in  this  stratum,  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  being  "iiu.  The  water  rises 
to  within  105ft.  of  surface,  and  has  a  temperature 
of  54°  Falir.  Deducting  stoppages,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  boring  was  20  weeks.  The  work  has  been 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Jones,  C.E. 

Yaedley. — The  sewerage  works  which  have  their 
outfall  on  the  Cole  Hall  estate,  and  aie  intended 


to  provide  for  the  sewerage  of  Sparkhill,  Greet, 
Hay  Mills,  Coventry-road,  and  Stechford,  were 
last  week  handed  over  by  the  contractor  to  the 
Solihull  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  The  works 
have  been  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham,  and  Westminster, 
S.AV.  Dui'ing  their  construction  they  were  under 
the  local  charge  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Green,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  C.  Lcwall,  C.E.,  as  resident  engineers ;  but 
their  final  completion  was  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
A.  Fairlee.  The  original  contractor  was  Mr.  James 
Bush,  of  Ulverston,  who  commenced  operations  in 
April,  1878,  and  by  July,  1879,  had  executed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  works.  At  the  latter  date, 
however,  he  terminated  the  contract,  and  the 
Sanitary  Authority  relet  the  unfinished  part  of  the 
works  to  Mr.  George  Law,  of  Kiddeiminster,  who 
very  quickly  completed  the  whole. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Caution  to  Buildees.— At  the  Wallasey  petty 
sessions,  on  Wednesday,  before  Messrs.  G.  B. 
Kerferd  and  Marshall  BuUey,  Mr.  Somerville 
Jones,  the  clerk  to  the  Wallasey  local  board, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  that  boai'd  to  prosecute  Mr. 
John  Amlrews,  of  Victoria-road,  Seacombe,  for  in- 
friuging  the  building  by-laws  by  "  bmlding  a 
dwellmg-house  without  h.aving  in  the  rear  an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  200  square  feet,  and  so  that  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  10ft.  intervene  between  the  whole  line 
of  the  extreme  back  of  such  house  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  y.ard,  free  from  any  erection  thereon 
above  the  level  of  the  ground."  Mr.  J.  T.  Lea 
proved  the  case,  and  tlie  defendant  was  fiued  in  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  lOs.  and  Ss.  Gd.  costs.  Mr.  S. 
Jones  also  appeared  in  support  of  a  summons 
against  Mr.  William  Williams,  of  Eowson- street. 
New  Brighton,  for  infringing  the  by-laws  "by 
allowing  two  houses,  newly  erected  in  Belmout- 
road.  New  Brighton,  to  be  occupied  before  giving 
notice  to  the  board  that  the  same  were  ready  for 
occupation,  and  so  enable  the  surveyor  to  enter 
and  inspect  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  board  that  the  drainage,  ventilation,  and  other 
matters  over  which  the  board  have  control  were  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  such  houses  were 
fit  for  humion  habitation."  The  defendant  was 
mulcted  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £2  and  8s.  6d. 
costs. 

CHIPS. 

The  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  adopted  at 
its  last  meeting  designs  for  new  schools  for  the 
north  district,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  of 
that  town.  The  buildings,  which  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  will  accommodate  500  children  at  an  esti- 
m.ate,  exclusive  of  fittings,  of  £6  per  child. 

A  large  granary  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
Southtown  Steam  Flour  Mills,  Yarmouth.  It  is  of 
six  floors,  each  50ft.  by  36ft.  Mr.  Davy  w.as  the 
architect:  Mr.  Wilson,  of  North  Walsham,  the 
builder.  The  machinery  is  on  the  Hungarian  prin- 
ciple, and  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Riches  and 
Watts,  of  Norwich. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Axmin- 
ster,  held  on  Friday  week,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed of  the  suggested  formation  of  science  and 
art  classes  in  connection  with  the  society.  It  was 
stated  that  the  nearest  classes  are  at  Yeovil,  Brid- 
port,  and  Exeter,  distances  so  great  as  to  be  prohi- 
bitory. It  was  decided  to  foim  classes,  but  to  have 
them  independent  of  the  Literary  Society.  A 
managing  committee  has  siuce  been  appointed,  and 
the  classes  will  be  opened  at  once. 

Special  services  were  held  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Preston  aisle,  including  the  removal  of  the 
di%-ision  between  it  and  the  high  church,  and  of 
the  Chapman  or  Montrose  aisle. 

The  local  board  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  last 
week  raised  the  salary  of  their  surveyor  from  £100 
to  £1.50  per  .anuimi. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Ware,  on  ahill 
looking  towards  the  village  of  Wadesmill,  an  obelisk 
has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Arthur  Giles 
Puller,  of  Youugsborough,  to  mark  the  spot  on 
which,iu  June,  1785,  Thom.as  Clarkson  first  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  ceremony  of  unveiling  was  perfonued  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  by  Miss  Merivale,  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  Ely  ;  and  Dean  Merivale,  who  45 
years  ago  stood  on  the  spot  with  Clarkson  himself, 
and  heard  all  the  circumstances  from  his  lips,  told 
the  story  in  a  very  simple  and  uuaft'ectcd  manner. 

The  memorial-stone  of  the  Roy.al  General  Dis- 
pensary new  building  was  laid  in  Bartholomew- 
close  last  week.  The  new  buildings,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  Ward  Lee,  will  cost  about  £8,000.  The 
new  building  would  include  dispensary,  waiting- 
room,  consulting-room,  apartments  for  resident 
medical  ofiicer,  and  other  rooms. 
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An  entirely  new  clock  is  .about  to  be  made  for 
Hampton  Court  Palace  by  Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland, 
and  Co.,  of  Croydon,  who  have  also  been  com- 
mis.sioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
restore  tho  ancient  astronomical  di.al  so  that  it 
can  perform  its  original  functions.  The 
dial  has  tho  date  1510  upon  its  back, 
but  the  actual  manufacturer  has  not 
been  discovered,  although  the  archives  of  the 
British  Museum  have  been  searched.  About 
40  years  ago  M.  Vidliamy,  the  clockmaker  to 
the  Crown,  was  instructed  to  set  the  dial  going, 
but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  since  that  time  the 
dial,  which  shows  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.,  has  been 
stowed  away  in  a  workshop  at  the  Palace.  The 
difference  between  past  and  present  chronometer 
clookmaking  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hampton  Court  clock  used  to  be  reckoned  a  good 
timekeeper,  though  it  lost  15  minutes  in  24  hours. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  delegates  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  the  Physical 
Society,  and  the  Meteorological  Society  ' '  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  fonnulating  the  exist- 
ing knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of 
property  from  damage  by  electricity,  and  the 
advisability  of  preparing  and  issuing  a  general 
code  of  rules  for  the  erection  of  lightning  con- 
ductors." The  delegates  h.ave  held  several 
meetings,  and  have  already  collected,  firstly, 
from  the  m.anufacturers  of  lightning  conductors, 
and,  secondly,  from  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arcliitects,  a  large  amount 
of  thoroughly  practical  information.  Several  of 
their  number  are  also  engaged  in  forming 
abstracts  of  the  salient  features  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  member's  of  the  conference 
are,  however,  most  anxious  that  their  report 
should  be  as  trustworthy  and  as  exhaustive  as 
possible,  and  they  have  therefore  asked  us  to 
assist  them  by  publishing  this  epitome  of  their 
proceedings,  and  allowing  them  to  invite  corre- 
spondence upon  the  following  points  : — Full 
details  of  accidents  by  lightning,  stating  espe- 
cially whether  the  building  struck  had  a  con- 
ductor or  not.  If  there  was  a  conductor,  state 
its  dimensious,  construction,  mode  of  attachment 
to  building,  whether  its  top  was  pointed,  distance 
of  its  upper  terminal  from  the  place  struck,  nature 
and  extent  of  the  connection  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  earth,  and  whether  the  earth  was 
dry  or  moist,  whether  the  conductor  was  itself 
injured,  and  whether  the  conductor  or  the  point 
struck  was  the  most  salient  object  in  the  vicinity. 
Information  is  also  desii'ed,  either  verbally  or  by 
sketches,  as  to  the  position  of  metal  spouting  and 
lead  roofing  relatively  to  the  point  struck  and  to 
the  conductor.  Details  of  the  thickest  piece  of 
metal  melted  by  a  flash  of  lightning  are  much 
needed.  Unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  conductors  is  much  desired,  as  such  failures 
woidd  be  extremely  instnictive.  Communications 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S., 
secretary  to  the  conference,  30,  Great  George- 
street,  S.W. 

Great  things  are  talked  about  the  approaching 
exhibition  of  Willi.am  Hunt's  pictures  and 
Samuel  Prout's  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  organising 
in  Bond-sheet.  A  number  of  people  have  readily 
offered  the  specimens,  and  the  difficulty  will  be 
to  arrange  so  many.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  going  to 
write  some  notes,  jriartly  critical,  partly ,_  no 
doubt,  autobiographical,  and  wholly  interesting, 
on  the  pictures  in  the  collection  which  is  being 
got  together  in  his  name.  Those  who  send  con- 
tributions have,  therefore,  a  good  chance  of  having 
their  possessions  immortalised  by  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  pure  English  prose  of  the 
present,  or,  indeed,  .any  prcrioustime. 

On  the  subject  of  the  obstruction  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
Metropolis  by  means  of  bars  and  gates  main- 
tained by  tlie  owners  of  the  local  property,  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  of  London  took  place  last  week 
in  the  St.  Pancras  Vesti-j-  Hall.  Special  refei-ence 
was  made  to  the  obstructions  on  the  Bedford 
estate,  by  which  communication  with  Holbom 
and  the  great  railway  tcnuini  on  the  north  side 
of  London  is  interrii]itcd  and  diverted.  It  was 
finally  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  to-day 
memorialise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
give  the  subject  their  urgent  consideration. 
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The  autumn  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  at  Croydon  next 
week.  The  proceedings  commence  on  Tuesday 
with  a  public  luncheon  at  1  p.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  ; 
the  exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Healtli.  At  8  o'clock,  Dr. 
B.  W.  Eichardson,  president  of  the  Congress, 
will  deliver  an  opening  address.  On  Wednesday, 
at  10  a.m..  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  will  speak  on 
"Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine," 
and  papers  and  discussions  on  the  subject  will  be 
continued  till  .5  p.m.,  a  conversazione  concluding 
the  day's  engagements.  Ou  Thursday,  "Engi- 
neering and  Sanitary  Construction  "  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  oiDening  addresses  of  the. section  will 
be  delivered  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  and  papers 
and  discussions  will  follow.  Professor  Corfield 
gi^-ing  an  evening  lecture.  Oa  Friday,  the 
subjects  "Meteorology  and  Geology"  are  to  be 
introduced  in  an  address  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons, 
and  in  the  evening  a  public  dinner  will  be  held. 
Satiu'day  will  be  devoted  to  excursions.  The 
lectures  to  the  Congress  and  the  general  meet- 
ings wOl  be  held  in  the  large  public  hall,  and 
the  sectional  meetings  in  the  small  hall  adjoin- 
ing. The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  a  marcjuee 
erected  at  the  Central  Croydon  station,  and 
wSl  remain  open  until  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember Sth. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Time.':,  Mr.  J.  H.  CoUs 
says:  — "  By  reference  to  tho.se  journals  of  last 
week  which  have  to  do  -n-ith  the  building  trade, 
it  will  be  found  that  betweeu  30  and  40  contracts 
were  let,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  one 
million  of  money  ;  and,  as  these  were  all  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  London,  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  particular  department  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  work  during  the 
winter  season,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to 
arrange  for  the  best  work  privately  with  the 
builder,  so  that  the  omoimt  of  those  works  does 
not  get  published  in  the  trade  journals.  Per- 
haps, as  the  state  of  trade  is  now  the  most  con- 
stant topic  of  conversation,  the  above  faftts  may 
be  worth  publishing." 

A  MEETING  in  support  of  the  motion  to  open 
the  Guildhall  Library  on  Sundays  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Shuttleworth. 
Speaking  of  himself  as  a  recent  convert  to  the 
views  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Sunday 
Society,  by  whom  this  meeting  was  convened, 
the  chairman  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  any 
man  could  be  aware  of  what  went  on  in  the 
publichouses  in  London  on  Sunday  withriut 
throwing  himself  into  this  movement.  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  lion.  sec.  of  the  Sunday  Society,  said 
he  had  but  lately  returned  to  town  from  attend- 
ing the  conference  held  last  week  in  Manchester. 
The  opening  of  the  pubhc  free  libraries  of  Man- 
chester on  Sunday  had  been  attended  with  great 
success,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  those  who 
12  months  ago  opposed  the  opening  of  the 
libraries  on  Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions,  no  longer  I'aised  any  objec- 
tions— a  proof,  he  thought,  of  the  good  the 
change  had  been  found  to  work.  An  imex- 
pected  result  of  the  conference  in  Manchester  had 
been  to  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Lewin  Hill  moved,  "That  this  meeting  of 
persons  resident  or  engaged  in  business  in  the 
City  of  London  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  GuildhaU  Library  should  be 
opened  on  Sundays  in  consec|uence  of  the  un- 
doubted public  advantages  which  have  attended 
the  Sunday  opening  of  libraries  in  several  of  the 
large  provincial  to'wns,  particularly  in  Man- 
chester, where,  as  in  London,  a  large  number  of 
the  population  are  absent  from  the  city  from 
Sunday  to  Monday.  This  meeting,  therefore, 
trusts  that  the  Court  of  Common  Council  will 
agree  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  library  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  diu^ing  some 
liours  on  Sundays."  The  resolution  was  carried 
imanimously. 

On  the  Belt  Railway,  U.S.,  there  is  a  "soft 
place,"  which  the  Americans  call  a  hea%'y  fill,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  long  pile  work  which  forms 
the  eastern  approach  to  the  Lower  Belt  Bridge. 
Tlie  latter  was  constantly  sinking  into  the  swamp, 
and  has  been  raised  from  Oft.  to  Sft.  since  the 
track  had  been  laid  down  two  years  ago.  The 
pileswcstof  this  sinking  bank  have  been  sunk  afew 
inches  too.  One  aspect  of  this  subsidence  is — 
says  the  Indianopolis  Xars — worthy  of  attention. 


The  eastern  end  of  the  pile  work  is  filled  in  with 
dirt  for  some  40ft.  or  50ft.,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
abutment.  This  filling  not  only  sinks  into  the 
swamp,  but  drifts  to  the  south,  so  that  the  track 
has  been  shifted  more  than  once  northward  on 
the  caps  of  the  piles  to  preserve  the  line  of  the 
rails.  The  extreme  eastern  row  of  piles  has  been 
forced  by  this  strange  earth  drift  so  violently 
southward  that  the  southernmost  pile  has  broken 
loose  from  the  track  altogether,  and  stands  off  at 
a  large  angle  in  the  bank.  The  power  of  tliis 
pressure  wQl  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
imderstood  that  the  piles  and  the  caps  are  bolted 
together  by  large  drift  bolts  that  enter  2ft.  into 
the  tops  of  the  piles.  The  southward  motion  was 
powerful  enough  to  break  this  bolt  and  force  the 
pile  clear  out  from  under  the  track.  What  is 
this  mysterious  but  ■\'igorous  motion  ?  The 
filling  of  dirt  as  it  sinks  into  the  swamp  bulges 
the  surface  up  until  in  some  places  it  is  several 
feet  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  than  it  is  20ft. 
or  30ft.  away.  Albert  Scott,  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Belt  road,  thinks  the  com- 
pany will  fill  in  the  whole  length  of  this  pUe 
work,  about  1,000ft.,  before  long. 

The  London-bridge  terminus  of  the  Brighton 
Railway  has  during  the  last  twelve  months 
undergone  a  complete  transformation  as  regards 
its  internal  arrangements  for  facilitating  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  trains,  with  such  complete 
success  that,  without  the  necessity  for  purchasing 
any  additional  land,  the  accommodation  of  the 
station  has  been  almost  doubled.  The  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  setting  apart  certain  plat- 
forms on  one  side  of  the  station  for  arriving 
trains,  and  certain  other  platforms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  station  for  departing  trains,  is  ex- 
ploded. Every  platform  is  now  available  equally 
for  all  trains,  either  for  arrival  or  departure. 
The  working  of  the  traffic  is  greatly  simpUfied, 
and  no  less  than  four  trains  can  rim  side  by  side 
in  and  out  of  the  station  at  one  time.  This  will 
obviate  the  provoking  delays  to  the  express  trains 
wMch  not  unfrequently,  after  a  splendid  run 
from  Brighton,  were  stopped  outside  the  station 
to  await  the  starting  or  shunting  of  some  other 
train  out  of  the  way. 

The  Alexandra  Estate,  Mu.swell-hill,  com- 
prising some  270  acres,  is  bounded  by  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  grounds  on  two  sides,  and  to  which 
there  are  two  entrances  from  the  estate.  The 
property  stretches  from  the  Wood-green  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  one  side 
to  the  pretty  district  of  Muswell-hiU  on  the 
other.  The  estate  has  been  laid  out  for  building 
purposes,  the  roads  having  been  well  constructed 
and  the  sewers  and  surface  drains  have  been  de- 
sigiied  on  sanitary  principles  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recjuirements  of  the  Tottenham  Local 
Board.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  noilh  of  London,  and  is  conveniently 
situate  close  to  five  railway  stations  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Railways,  afford- 
ing easy  and  cheap  access  to  the  City,  West-end, 
and  other  jiarts  of  the  metropolis.  The  estate  is 
well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  superior  villa 
and  other  residences,  shops,  &c.,  and  affords  an 
an  opportunity  to  capitalists,  investors,  buUders, 
and  others  of  acquiring  remunerative  and  rapidly- 
improving  freehold  land.  Plans,  particulars, 
&c.,  can  "be  had  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Croucher,  of  38, 
Southampton  -  buildings,  Chanceiy  -  lane,  and 
223,  Seven  Sisters-road,  N. 

Amono  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  on  view  this 
week  at  the  Daily  Show  we  noticed  a  very  useful 
kind  of  filter  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  It  is 
called  the  "  High-pressure  Self-cleansing 
Filter,"  and  is  manufactured  by  J.  Halliday 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  We  may  describe  it  as 
being  a  cylindrical  vessel  attached  to  the  water- 
main,  andhaviug  beds  of  filtering  material  in  the 
centre,  graduated  from  coarse  to  fine,  the  latter 
being  the  centre  bed.  As  the  water  is  admitted 
be  turning  a  tap  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  filters  through  the  beds  of  carbon  and  is 
drawn  tlirough  a  pipe  fit  for  drinking.  By  a 
further  movement  of  the  tap  the  stream  can  be 
reversed,  and  a  pressure  is  put  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  filter  which  washes  out  all  the  impurities 
an'ested  in  filtration.  We  noticed  the  condition 
of  the  water  filtered  and  the  water  drawn  after 
the  action  had  been  reversed.  Nothing  could 
look  brighter  and  more  sparkling  than  the  filtered 
water  drawn  into  a  clear  glass  tumbler,  while  the 
latter,after  the  beds  had  been  cleansedof  impuri- 
ties, looked quitecloudyand  dark.  These  filters  can 
be  appUed  to  any  house  service  pipe.  They  are 
made  from  .£2  2s.  for  one  tap,  a  ^in.  pipe,  of  a 


capacity  to  filter  100  gallons  a  day,  up  to  a  size 
capable  of  filtering  10,000  gallons  per  day.  For 
ordinary  domestic  purposes  one  tap  is  sufficient. 

A  new  theatre  was  [opened  last  week  at  Geneva, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  largest 
structures  of  the' sort  in  Europe.  In  external 
appearance  it  greatly  resembles  the  Opera  House 
at  Paris,  being  built  in  the  same  style,  while  the 
decoration  and  arrangement  of  the  interior  are 
almost  as  lavish.  The  vestibule,  which  fronts  the 
Place  Neuve,  is  connected  with  the  first  ctnfjc  by 
two  flights  of  stairs  with  balustrades  of  red  marble, 
and  stuccoed,  ornamented  panels,  lighted  by 
splendid  candelabra  representing  a  group  of 
children,  the  work  of  M.  Carrier-Belleuse.  The 
upper  part  of  the  staircase  walls  and  the  ceiling  are 
painted  ;  one  scene,  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  depicts 
the  four  Seasons  ;  another,  \iy  M.  Dufaux,  the  four 
Elements ;  and  M.  Leon  Gaud  has  contributed 
several  allegorical  figures.  The  five  doors  wliich 
give  access  to  the  first  gallery  are  supported  h}^  busts 
of  Plautus,  Voltaii-e,  Shakespeare,  Racine,  and 
Sophocles.  The  crush  room  immediately  over  the 
principal  entrance,  and  lighted  by  three  balconied 
windows,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 
theatre.  The  floor  is  in  variegated /;«;•(?«(■<?)■!>.  The 
prevaiUug  tint  of  the  wainscoting  is  light  chamois. 
The  chefs  cT (cnerc  of  the  room  are  the  carved 
cliimney-piece  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  bear- 
ing in  the  centre  the  anns  of  Geneva  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  mural 
paintings  by  M.  Milliet,  representing  the  comic 
and  the  tragic  Muses.  The  auditorium  is  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  three 
tiers  of  galleries  have  an  outward  inclination, 
the  lowest  tier  being  in  advance  of  the  highest. 
The  auditorium  is  lighted  by  a  lu.stre,  with  400 
bronze  bui-ners.  The  seats  are  upholstered  in 
red  velvet,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  are 
papered  or  painted  to  m;itch.  Wliile  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  prevent  fires,  the  amplest 
facilities  for  exit  are  provided,  and  the  theatre 
can  be  emptied  of  its  occupants  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  numerous  are  the  doors  and  so  spacious  are 
the  staircases  and  corridors.  Twenty-eight  jets 
of  water  at  f  uU  pressure  are  always  ready  to  be 
diiected  on  any  point  of  danger,  and  by  means 
of  iron  curtains  and  doors  one  part  of  the  house 
can  be  immediately  cut  off  from  the  rest.  The 
cost  of  this  temple  of  Thespis  has  been  defrayed 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Bruns-wick  legacy,  and, 
including  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
built,  exceeds  o,000,000f. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  met 
at  Saratoga  from  September  9th  to  September 
12th.  In  the  sanitary  department.  Colonel  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  Jr.,  gave  an  extended  addi'ess  on 
the  "Sewerage  of  VUlage  Cities."  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  Prof.  Acland,  of  Oxford, 
England,  was  invited  to  speak,  and  made  an 
eloquent  address,  in  which  he  described  sanitary 
methods  in  England,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  progress  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  making  in  sanitary  science.  He 
said  that  Americans  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  blunders  of  England  in  such 
matters.  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Tene- 
ment Houses  "  was  the  theme  of  Dr.  Russel,  of 
New  York;  while  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Wingate  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  Tenement  House  Re- 
form movement  in  New  York  of  last  winter. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  King  writes  to  the  Guardian 
from  Avebuiy,  Calne:  "A  very  interesting  dis- 
covery has  just  been  made  in  our  church.  My 
son,  two  friends,  and  myself  were  taking  down 
the  large  west  gallery,  when  we  discovered  two 
Saxon  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  nave.  They 
have  never  been  glazed,  but  have  rebates  with 
oi-ifices  for  hinges  of  shutters  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, and  have  apparently  been  walled  up  since 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  are 
some  of  the  remains  of  the  chiu'ch  noticed  in 
'  Domesday  Book,'  which  was  in  all  likelihood 
founded  by  one  of  our  Saxon  kings,  the  entire 
manor  of  Avebury  being  then  '  Terra  Regia.'  It 
is  so  far  a  happy  circumstance  that,  through  our 
slender  means,  we  are  reduced  to  '  labour, 
working  with  our  own  hands,'  in  preparing  our 
church  for  its  renovation,  since  the  above  dis- 
covery would  certainly  never  have  been  made  by 
ordinaiy  workmen.  May  I  not  add  that  this 
same  circumstance  should  plead  on  our  behalf  for 
assistance  in  our  work  with  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  Avebury,  this  unique  treasure  of 
England  f ' ' 

^  especially  recommended  to  all 
iimi....f  i-onstant  weakness,  if  no' 

.ij's  maiutenauce.- 


Oct.  24,  1879. 
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THE   CROYDON    SANITARY 
CONGRESS. 

THE  autumn  congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  now  being  held  at  Croydon, 
•was  opened  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  on 
last  Tuesday,  in  an  inaugural  address 
j-eroarkable  alike  for  its  ability,  and  the 
power  of  popular  illustration  which  so 
distinguishes  the  discourses  of  that  gentle- 
man. As  we  give  the  leading  passages  of  the 
address  in  another  column,  we  may  here 
merelj'  say  that  Dr.  Richardson  indulged  in 
sketching,  with  all  the  power  of  his  vivid 
imagination,  another  ideal  of  a  healthy 
■community,  which  he  has  called  this  time 
not  Hygeia,  but  "  Salutland."  Dr.  Richard- 
sou  would  transport  us  to  a  period  removed 
from  our  ovra  by  nearly  200  years  to  a 
region  happily  designated  as  New  America, 
•where  the  people  reached  a  full  natm-al  life 
•of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  were 
governed  under  a  free  and  enlightened 
■commonwealth,  subjected  to  common  laws 
for  the  common  health ,  to  a  country  where 
-there  is  no  one  capital  and  no  seat  of 
Oovernment,  but  where  every  city  has 
held  equal  rights  and  privileges,  which 
are  all  moderate-sized,  and  where  live 
separate  dwelling-houses  to  an  acre 
<jf  land  and  five  persons  to  a  dwell- 
ing-house constitute  the  maximum 
population.  The  houses,  like  those  sketched 
in  his  previous  picture  of  Hygeia,  are  all 
l)uilt  on  arches  raised  above  the  ground, 
slu-rounded  by  gardens  and  parks  ;  indeed, 
Salutland,  as  a  whole,  says  our  author,  may 
be  compared  to  one  vast  garden,  in  which 
all  that  is  unclean  is  cast  out.  The  work- 
house, the  gaol,  the  hospital  are  banished 
•from  this  ideal  region,  while  Paris,  Rome, 
and  even  Athens  are  supposed  to  live  again 
in  this  new  world,  and  thus  to  recall  the 
illustrious  jiast.  Of  the  architecture  of  this 
region  of  health  and  independent  life  we  are 
■told  that  the  profession  is  one  which  vies  in 
splendour,  and  that  the  "immortal  medieval 
arcliitects  themselves  might  wonder  at  what 
is  to  be  seen  when  they  behold  the  new  work 
•«-hich  Sanitation  has  imposed  on  the  archi- 
tect, and  which,  with  earnest  sympathy  and 
•consummate  skill ,  he  has  striven  successfully 
to  sustain."  Art  of  every  kind  finds  a  genial 
tome  and  ample  encouragement,  but  of 
details  the  president  does  not  vouchsafe  lis 
much.  Other  papers  on  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, read  at  the  Congress,  are  fuUy  reported 
elsewhere ;  but  the  president's  address  alone, 
of  which  we  have  sketched  the  barest  out- 
line, affords  ample  material  for  tliought. 
Bis  lucid  remarks  on  the  full  longc\-ity  or 
constant  of  human  life  are  extremely  inteiest- 
ing  and  suggestive. 

But  we  may  more  particularly  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  very  complete  exhibition  of 
sanitary  appliances  and  objects  of  domestic 
economy  now  on  view  at  the  skating-rink, 
and  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  exhibits 
■we  may  observe  that  the  collection  is  amply 
varied  enough  to  afford  interest  to  all  con- 
nected -n-ith  building  in  its  varied  aspects 
—sanitary,  social,  and  domestic.  Entering 
the  main  portion  of  the  E.xhibition,  that  in 
the  canvas  rink,  wo  find  sanitai-j'  and 
artistic  skill  combined  in  the  sjilondid 
.standing  of  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 
Lambeth,  who,  in  addition  to  their  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  Lambeth  faience  and  fine- 
art  pottery  and  tiles,  exhibit  a  variety  of 
sanitary  stonework.  In  the  latter  wo  sec 
excellent    latrines,    w.c.'s,    lavatories,    &c. 


The  painted  tile  lavatories  are  very  sti^iking. 
Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  exhibits 
a  few  specialities.  His  patent  valve-closet 
and  trap,  with  separate  overflow,  the 
Bramah  trapless  closet  with  ball  overflow, 
his  patent  valve  closet  and  trap  in  one  piece 
of  earthenware,  the  tip-up  lavatories,  and 
especially  the  intermittent  flushing  cistei-n 
■with  coil  pipe,  each  coU  being  a  trap,  and 
his  self-acting  inclosed  urinals  for  offices, 
billiard-rooms,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  well  re- 
pay iiisiioction.  The  ball  trap  is  an  ingenious, 
and  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  excellent  sub- 
stitue  for  the  ordinary  trap ;  the  ball  is  of 
indiarubber,  and  fits  to  a  seat  of  the  same 
material,  and  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  action  of  gas,  that  it  presses 
tightly  into  its  seating.  The  model  bath 
room  is  fitted  up  with  large  glass,  a  Lava- 
torj',  a  bath,  and  w.c.,  cased  in  polished 
mahogany,  and  the  room  is  papered  -with  a 
glazed  blue  paper  with  a  tUe  pattern,  and 
presents  an  air  of  sanitary  completeness  and 
luxurious  fitting  that  is  positively  iu-viting. 
T.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Old  Kent-road,  stand 
No.  89,  present  some  excellent  specimens  of 
sanitary  stoneware  ;  and  H.  Braithwaite's 
(Leeds) patent  siphon  for  w.c.  cisterns callsfor 
special  notice.  The  siphon  is  applied  to  a 
usual  cistern  di^^ided  into  two  compartments 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  partition,  one 
compartment  having  the  usual  ball-tap. 
The  small  or  regulation  compartment  has  the 
ser'vioe  pipe  brought  over  and  bent  into  a 
cylinder  in  which  a  piston  works  which  is 
actuated  by  a  weighted  lever.  The  jjiston 
being  pulled  up  by  the  chain  pull  forces  the 
water  into  the  bent  pijie  and  the  sijihon  is 
set  in  motion  ;  no  valves  or  holes  are  intro- 
duced or  bored  in  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
cistei-n,  and  there  is  an  obvious  simplicity 
conducive  to  economy  and  durability.  The 
chief  pecuUarity  in  the  plan  is  that  the 
sei-vice  pipe  passes  over  the  side  instead  of 
throu'jh  an  aperture  in  the  cistern.  Stand 
93  is  noticeable  for  a  porcelain  bath  in  one 
piece  and  a  self-acting  w.c,  manufactured 
by  J.  Finch  and  Co.,  of  Buckingham-street, 
Strand ;  and  No.  99,  for  specimens  of  rock 
concrete  tubes  for  sewers  and  wells.  These 
have  socketed  joints.  Messrs.  Wilcook  and 
Co.'s  siphon  traps,  Woodhead's  ventilating 
trap,  and  Burmantoft's  faience  in  stand  No. 
I'd  are  worth  notice  ;  the  tiles  exhibited 
show  some  good  patterns  and  colours. 
Edward  Brooke  andSons,  Huddersfield,  send 
invert-blocks  and  subsoil  pipes,  cisterns  of 
earthenware  and  sanitary  tubes,  many  of 
excellent  quality.  Of  sanitary  ash-closets 
there  are  several.  AVe  note  a  few  :  Ihe 
Sanitary  Apphanco  Company,  Salford,  show 
a  good  model  of  a  patent  cinder-sifting  ash- 
closet  ;  Moule's  Earth  Closet  Company  con- 
tribute a  variety  of  their  well-kno^vn  closet 
apparatus,  the  models  exhibited  showing  a 
hopper,  jiidl-up  apparatuses,  and  various 
means  of  tilling  the  hopper  and  emptjdng  the 
receptacles  from  behind,  the  results  of  ex- 
perionoe.  Moser's  self-acting  portable  dry 
earth  commodes  (118)  are  also  worth  notice 
in  this  department.  Stand  1G4  (Keen  and 
Son,  Croydon)  has  a  trapless  water-closet 
connecting  with  open  soil  pipe  ;  and  close  to 
it  Messrs.  Capper,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  Grace- 
ohurch-street,  exhibit  some  excellent  twin- 
basin  w.c.'s  with  new  joints,  the  chief  point 
of  which  is  that  the  earthenware  outlet  is 
moulded  with  a  flange  that  fits  into  a  socket 
of  lead  in  the  floor  of  the  closet,  avoiding  all 
risk  of  gas  leakage.  The  joint  is  a  patent  of 
Brian  Jones,  and  by  securing  the  basin  to  the 
soil  pipe  obviates  the  destructive  action  of 
rats  and  mice  to  which  the  putty  joint  is 
exposed.  In  this  department  of  appliances 
we  have  only  room  to  notice  Beard,  Dent, 
and  Co.'s  (Strand)  sanitary  work  in  stand 
79  ;  H.  Owen's  single  and  double-trapped 
apparatus  cisterns,  &c.  (156);  Jewell's 
system  of  house  drainage  and  ventilation 
and  double  siphon  house  and  sewer  traps 
■n-ith  gullies,  good  in  principle  but  too  coiu- 


phcatcd  ;  Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons'  (Cripple- 
gate)  overflow  waste  and  bath  apparatus, 
&c.  ;  Dodd's  apparatus,  &c. 

In  objects  of  constructive  interest  to  the 
architect,  the  Exhibition  at  Croydon  well 
rep.ays  inspection.  Concrete  building  is  the 
subject  of  two  or  three  noteworthy  exhibits. 
We  especially  draw  attention  to  Henley's 
patent  "  safety  revolving  and  self -fastening 
concrete  biulding  apparatus  "  exhibited  in 
stand  GI  by  the  Concrete  Apparatus  Com- 
pany, of  filackfriars-road.  The  model  wo 
inspected  certainly  presents  the  essentials  of 
success :  there  are  no  costly  stays,  the  walls  are 
raised  ■ndthin  frames  of  plates  or  boards  which 
are  secured  hj  pivots  or  bolts  to  the  angle 
standards,  and  which  can  bo  tiu-ned  up  to 
another  height  as  the  process  of  filling  in 
the  concrete  is  continued.  The  system  is 
exceedingly  simple  :  when  the  second  layer 
of  concrete  is  to  be  laid  the  plates  and 
standards  at  the  angles  of  the  walls  arc 
revolved,  or  turned  round,  on  the  bolts 
which  secui-e  the  top,  and  the  lower  sides  of 
the  plates  then  become  the  top  edges, 
and  are  fastened  by  their  slotted  ends  to 
other  bolts  in  the  standards,  and  the  jjrocess 
of  filling  resumed.  We  notice  also  an 
ingenious  mode  of  flue  coring,  by  which. 
the  flues  can  be  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
wall,  and  the  core  extracted  as  successive 
heights  are  needed.  Henley's  sash  fastening, 
with  no  spring,  is  an  excellent  contrivance 
for  securing  sashes,  and  drawing  them  close 
together  at  the  meeeing  rails.  The  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  Company  exhibit  several 
specimens  of  their  adniii'able  patent  stone  ; 
the  pa^ving  and  medaUion  are  capital 
specimens  of  the  hardness  and  stone-like 
qualities  of  the  composition,  which  is  .appli- 
cable to  sinks,  pipes,  and  every  conceivable 
sanitary  and  architectirral  requirement.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  of  BimhUl-row,  sends  a  patent 
mo /able  hut  ;  but  his  special  exhibits  are  in 
Stand  No.  86,  v.'here  we  see  a  capital  floor  of 
concrete  slabs,  stamped  to  a  good  design,  a 
cleverly-designed  chimney-piece  in  Queen 
Anne,  the  moiddings  of  which  are  as  sharp 
and  perfect  as  any  of  wood,  a  concrete  bath, 
some  excellent  street  pa^ving  and  kerbing. 
Mr.  Lascelles  has,  since  we  first  inspected  his 
productions  in  concrete,  largely  perfected 
the  system  he  has  carried  out  so  successfully. 
S.  and  E.  Ransome,  of  Essex-street,  Strand, 
show  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  their 
solutions  for  preserving  stone  and  resisting 
damp,  also  of  their  "porous  stone "  filtering 
slabs,  and  a  few  ornamental  objects  of 
architectural  interest.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Brace, 
of  Lordship-lane,  in  No.  7,  exhibits  plans  of 
a  house  and  ■villas,  sho\^Tng  a  good  system  of 
ventilation.  The  "Tie-Brick  Company" 
show  siiecimeus  of  their  patent  tie-brick 
buildings..  We  note  in  Stand  77,  a  smooth 
pa^ving  by  the  Patent  Ferrunite  Company, 
Portsmouth.  A  few  well-designed  deflecting 
ventilators  are  shown.  We  have  only  space 
to  casually  glance  at  Sinclair's  self-acting 
gas-valves  and  governors,  Ellison's  conical 
ventilators,  a  form  of  inlet  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  and  No.  io,  Adam's  patent 
■window  fastening,  &c.  The  Broomhall 
Tile  Co.  (137)  show  some  specimens  of 
their  tUcs  and  sanitarj'  appliances  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  the  SUicato  Paint 
Co.  have  a  large  stall  filled  wth  samples 
of  their  silicate  and  enamel  paints.  Several 
other  exhibits  we  must  refer  to  next  week. 
All  who  have  leisure  to  spare  will  find  the 
Croydon  Exhibition  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  a  very  fair  index  of  invention  and. 
scientific  jirogi-ess  in  sanitary  construction. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  ST. 
MARY'S  CHURCH,    WOOLWICH. 

THE  designs  sent  in  by  a  limited  number 
of  competitors  for  the  proposed  new 
church  of  St.  Mary's,  Woohrich,  were  on 
view  this  week.  From  a  hasty  inspection  of 
them,   wc   arc    enabled  to  lay  before  our 
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readers  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  archi- 
tects selected  by  the  committee.  We  under- 
stand the  design  of  BJr.  James  Brooks,  of 
Wellingtou-strcet,  Strand,  has  been  accej)ted. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  submitted  a  set  of  drawings 
for  this  church  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
skill  as  one  of  our  leading  Gothic  architects. 
His  design  is  distinguished  by  the  usual 
merits  of  vigour  and  boldness,  and  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  Eai'ly  French  in  many 
of  its  details,  though  parts,  especially  the 
west  front  windows,  remind  us  of  Selby. 
The  plan  comprises  a  nave  of  live  bays,  and 
a  chancel,  raised  two  steps,  of  three  bays  in 
length,  with  aisles  and  transepts,  the  latter 
being  very  slightly  broken  from  the  line  of 
aisles.  There  are  two  western  towers 
ero\vned  by  plainly-treated  octagonal  spu-es, 
the  angles  being  emphasised  by  bold  turrets 
of  octagon  shape,  finished  vrith  spii-elets 
well- gi'ouped  roimd  the  base.  The  very 
exceUently-di-a\vn  ink  persjjectives  from  the 
south-east  point  of  view  given  of  the  design 
does  justice  to  the  composition,  which  is 
well  grouped,  cathedral-like,  and  dignified 
in  its  parts.  The  east  end  has  a  gable  with 
flanking  turrets,  pierced  by  a  finely-grouped 
series  of  five  lancets  inclosed  under  a  reliev- 
ing-arch.  The  projecting  vestries  and 
organ-chamber  on  the  south  side  are  gabled 
in  three  bays,  and,  with  the  gabled  end  of 
chancel  aisle,  form  a  pleasingly-grouped 
whole.  The  west  gable  between  the  towers, 
one  intended  as  a  memorial  tower  to  those 
who  perished  in  the  J'rincess  Alice,  is 
pierced  by  a  large  triplet-window.  This 
front  is  shown  by  a  cleverly-drawn  sepia 
perspective.  Mi-.  Brooks's  interior,  also 
illustrated  by  a  masterly-drawn  perspective, 
is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  exterior.  The 
arcades  have  piers  of  circular  form,  sur- 
rounded by  engaged  shafts,  6  to  each  ;  the 
capitals  to  the  latter  are  enriched  by  foliage 
of  Early  Decorated  character,  and  the  arch 
moulds  adorned  by  the  dog-tooth  ornament. 
The  lofty  triforium  and  clerestory  of  plain 
lights,  with  cusped  circles  over,  has  au  air  of 
dignity  well  becoming  a  parish  church  ;  the 
wall  spaces  between  the  latter  and  the 
arcade  being  proposed  to  be  relieved  by 
frescoes  of  figure-subjects  in  panels.  This 
treatment  of  the  triforia  is  at  least  a  sensible 
one,  though  expensive.  There  is  a  plain- 
groined  vault  with  ribs  carried  by  triple 
waU-shafts,  and  these  spring  sufficiently 
low  to  divide  the  fresco  decoration  into 
panels.  Open  benches  with  framed  leg-ends 
are  shown.  The  east  end  is  broadly  treated, 
and  the  fine  5-light  window  with  a  tier  of 
three  lights  below  it  has  a  rich  though  quiet 
effect,  enhanced  by  a  well-designed  rcredos 
in  three  compartments.  The  groined  aisles 
and  the  pulpit  and  other  adjuncts  are  well 
in  keeping  -n-ith  a  clever  though  perhaps 
rather  costly  design.  Several  elevations  to 
a  large  scale  (3-16  of  an  inch)  accompany 
the  design,  and  an  alternative  view  is 
offered  showing  one  spire  at  the  west  end. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Brooks's  perspective 
drawings  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Haigh  and  Maurice  B.  Adams. 

Another  able  design  bears  the  name  of 
Mr.  E.  Francis  C.  Clarke,  architect,  of 
f^erjeant's  Inn,  whose  design  for  remodel- 
ling the  interior  of  the  old  fabric  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Clarke's  de- 
sign is  essentially  different  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. It  is  thoroughly  English  in  spirit 
and  detail,  and  of  far  more  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  plan  is  ciiiciform  ;  there  is  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  side  aisles,  and  transepts 
slightly  pronounced,  a  chancel  of  two  bays, 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side, 
and  aisle  on  the  south.  At  the  west  end 
there  is  a  baptisti-y  with  side  porches.  The 
arcade  is  shown  of  low  proportions  with 
circular  shafts,  and  the  height  from  ground- 
line  to  the  boarded  ceiling  looks  rather  low 
after  Mr.  Brooks'.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  1,200  worshippers.  Looking  at  the 
external  design,  we  find  the  author  has  gone 


in  for  a  low,  square  tower,  vrith  a  pyramidal 
tUed  spire  over  the  crossing,  at  one  corner  of 
which  is  a  b  Id  turret  with  spirelet.  The 
windows  and  detail  generally  are  of  Early 
Decorated  character  ;  we  hardly  like  the 
treatment  of  the  clerestory  windows  with 
the  blind  arches,  and  must  express  our  pre- 
ference f  r  the  treatment  adopted  in  the 
perspective  view  of  the  chiu-ch  from  the 
north-west,  .showing  plaiu  lancets  with 
cnsped  heads. 

Clover  and  vigorous  perspective  views  ac- 
company the  di-awings,  one  showing  the  west 
end  and  the  other  the  east.  We  confess  a 
preference  to  the  plain-tiled  roof.  A 
colom-cdview  of  the  chancel  is  sent,  sho-\ving 
some  pleasing  coloured  decoration  in  panels 
to  the  groined  ceiling  over.  We  hardlj'  like 
the  east  w"indow  end.  The  author  fills  up  the 
arched  spaces  over  the  chancel  aisles  beneath 
groining  with  open  tracery,  and  the  effect  is 
good.  Another  designed  marked  B  shows  a 
rather  different  arrangement,  with  the  pre 
sent  tower  utilised  at  the  west  end  up  to  a 
point  below  the  belfry  stage  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  the  design  suitable.  The  transept  in 
this  design  is  groined  in  two  bays;  and  the 
long  nave  looks  low.  The  arrangement  sives 
accommodation  for  1,000,  or  with  chairs 
1,150.  A  sketch  design  marked  C  shows  the 
new  arcade  and  roofing  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clarke  in  a  Eomanesque  style,  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

A  striking  design  for  a  cruciform  arrange- 
ment having  a  lofty  nave  of  five  bays  long, 
with  long  transepts  of  two  bays,  and  chancel, 
thelatter  andnorth  aisle  beinggToined,issent 
in  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walter,  architect,  of  South 
Molton-street.  Choir  and  clergy  vestries  are 
shown  on  the  south  side  of  chancel.  The 
elevation  shows  an  Early  English  structure 
with  lofty  clerestory  pierced  b}'  single  lan- 
cets. The  tower  and  spire  are  placed  at  the 
centre  of  west  end,  and  form  a  porch  ;  the 
spire  is  low,  and  has  octagon  pinnacles  at 
the  comers.  The  transept  treatment,  with 
its  geometrical  window,  is  out  of  keeping 
■n-ith  the  nave  and  east  end,  both  of  Early 
Pointed  detail.  An  alternative  desig.i  is 
submitted,  illustrated  by  a  well-drawn 
pencU  interior,  groined  in  Early  Pointed 
style.  In  the  last  arrangement  the  chancel 
is  made  narrower,  and  the  arcades  at  the 
ci'ossing  converge.  The  drawings  exhibited 
show  careful  detail.  A  set  of  designs  is  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Laslett,  architect, 
of  Walbrook,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  the  side  tower,  which  is  placed  on 
the  north  side,  and  is  finished  by  a  singu- 
larly-designed gabled  parapet.  The  jilan  is 
a  cross,  with  long  nave  of  about  12oft., 
and  narrow  passage  aisles,  west  narthex, 
and  galleiy  over,  and  two  western  entrances. 
The  tower  adjoins  the  north  transept,  and 
the  baptistry  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chui'ch,  adjoining  the  south  transept. 
There  is  a  long  chancel  and  choir  aisles,  and 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  shown  groined.  The 
walls  are  proposed  to  be  built  upon  the  old 
foundations.  The  perspective  shows  flying 
buttresses  and  octagon  low-capped  turrets 
at  west  end,  but  the  detail  and  proportions 
are  below  j^ar,  and  the  design  is  too  florid 
in  character.  We  hope  shortly  to  illustrate 
the  selected  design. 


MATHEMATICAL    DRAWING 
IXSTEUMENTS.* 

A  CASE  of  mathematical  chawing  instru- 
ments forms  one  of  the  most  necessaiy 
items  in  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  architec- 
tural student,  and  an  elementarj-  introduction 
to  the  use  of  instruments,  despite  one  or  two 
good  treatises  upon  the  subject,  has  been  a 
desideratum.  Mr.  F.  Edward  Hulme, 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Art-master  of  Marlborough 
College,    an   old   contributor    to     our   own 

•  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  How  to 
Use  Them.  By  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  Lon- 
don :  Triibner  and  Co.,  Ludjate  Hill. 


pages,  and  the  author  of  some  suggestions  in 
Floral  Design,  Olustrated  and  reviewed  in 
these  pages,  besides  other  works  on  ornament, 
has  endeavoured  to  sujjplj-  the  want,  and  we 
have  on  our  table  a  small  octavo  treatise  cn- 
entitled  "  Mathematical  Drawing  Instru- 
ments, and  Howto  Use  Them."  From  a  glance 
through  the  pages  we  believe  Mr.  Hulme  has 
been  successfvd  in  putting  before  the  student 
the  most  necessary  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  drawing  instruments, 
and  that  as  a  technical  handbook  it  bids 
fail-  to  supersede  other  more  elaborate 
treatises  written  from  the  pui-ely  mathemati- 
cal or  instrument-maker's  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  general  fault  of  books  on  this 
subject  has  been  thit  they  give  only  techni- 
cal details,  and  leave  the  student  much  in 
the  same  condition  of  bewilderment  and 
ignorance  about  the  real  use  of  instruments 
that  he  was  in  before.  Their  studj-  tend.s 
rather  to  confuse  and  to  mystify  the  mind, 
and  to  leave  it  in  a  hopeless  state  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  aim  of  a  manual  of  this  sort, 
meant  to  be  really  of  service,  should  be  to 
regard  the  instrument  merely  as  a  part  of 
technical  drawing,  to  \'iew  the  subject,  in 
fact,  from  the  architect's  or  engineer's  side, 
rather  than  from  the  instrument-maker's. 
Mr.  Hulme  has  apparently  looked  at  the 
matter  from  this  point,  though  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  read  less  about  the- 
instrument  box  and  its  complete.! ess,  and 
rather  more  of  the  impoi-tance  to  be  attached 
to  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  student,  of  the 
value  of  using  as  few  instruments  as  possible, 
especially  in  dra-n-ing  curves,  where  the  hand 
and  eye  should  be  more  depended  on.  The  fii-st 
chapter  deals  with  instruments  used  in  the 
production  of  straight  lines,  such  as  the  rul- 
ing pen,  the  T  and  set  squares,  dotting  wheels, 
and  some  useful  hints  are  given  regarding 
the  selection  of  a  riding  pen,  such  as  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  nibs  are 
of  equal  length  and  of  sufficient  thickness  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  paper,  the  mode  of  drawing- 
lines,  &c.  We  find  our  author  refers  to  the 
Army  Examination  Paper  tests,  and  recom- 
mends the  test  given  for  the  use  of  the  ruling 
pen,  -svhich  is  to  draw  a  square  -vvith  h.ilf-incli 
sides  and  to  draw  others  outside  it  at  a  third 
of  an  inch  apart,  each  successive  square 
being  lined  in  with  thicker  lines  than  the 
one  within  it.  The  value  of  this  problem  to 
the  novice  in  drawing  is  no  doubt  great, 
though,  we  think,  the  best  test  of  the  use  of 
the  ruling  pen  are  drawings  themselves, 
besides  being  less  Hkely  to  become  irksome. 
The  rules  on  inking-in given  are  judicious  and 
of  a  practical  kind  that  wHl  be  appreciated  by 
the  draughtsman,  so  also  are  the  hints  on  re- 
setting the  ruling-pen  when  the  nibs  a'e 
worn,  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
student.  He  wUl  ho  glad  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  a  piece  of  common  slate  and  a- 
little  water  -svill  often  be  found  sufficient. 
We  cordially  agree  in  the  remark  that  a 
desirable  feature  in  a  pen  is  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  handle  be  made  square,  which  at 
once  insirres  steadiness  and  direction.  Fo;- 
beginners  the  square  must  be  of  considerable 
value.  The  method  of  using  the  T  square 
will  be  found  a  useful  chapter  ;  the  author 
prefers  pearwood,  as  being  cleaner  than 
ebony  and  mahogany,  and  less  liable  to 
warp.  Brass-edged  T  squares  are  not  spoken 
of  favourably,  nor  can  any  one  who  has  ever 
used  them  and  found  out  their  defects  do  so. 
One  common  defect  not  mentioned  by  the 
author  is  that  the  brass  edge  becomes 
springy,  and  a  true  line  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. On  the  use  of  the  "set-square" 
several  excellent  suggestions  are  given  that 
will  be  found  of  service  by  the  student ;  the 
means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  angles 
are  also  given,  and  the  illustrations  show  the 
learner  how  many  constructions  of  an  oi-na- 
mental  and  useful  kind  may  bo  performed 
by  its  use.  Though  vulcanite  squares  are 
well  spoken  of,  pearwood  is  preferred.  Be- 
sides  set   squares,   reference  is  made   to   a 
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series  of  similar  instruments  called  "  batters 
and  slopes"  for  drawing  the  slopes  of  cut- 
tings and  the  batters  of  -walls,  very  usefid  to 
the  engineer,  and  also  another  land  called 
"  pitches"  a  sort  of  set  square  for  drawin] 
the  pitches  of  roofs.  Drawing-boards,  those 
very  indispensable  requisites  of  the  architect, 
are  discussed :  our  author  advises  three 
bo.ards,  one  of  olin.  by  22in.,  another  of 
22in.  by  IGin.,  and  a  third  of  16in.  by  Uin., 
as  useful  sizes.  These  are  suitable  for  the 
three  sizes  of  drawing-paper,  impei-ial,  half- 
imperial,  and  quarter- imperial.  Our  expe- 
rience is  that  for  architi  ctural  piu-poses  the 
last  is  too  small,  while  a  board  to  suit  a  sheet 
of  double  elephant  or  antiquarian  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  remarks  on  the  liabUity  of  boards, 
especially  large  ones,  to  warp  and  twist,  and 
the  best  means  of  obviating  this  defect  are 
apropos.  The  "  centrolinead  "  and  "  ex- 
centrolincad "  are  not  forgotten;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  author  dismisses  the  former  with 
scant  notice,  and  does  not  give  the  method  of 
setting  or  using  the  instrument,  certainly  an 
omission,  as  our  own  pages  of  "  Intercom- 
munication "  will  testify,  for  if  we  have  had 
one  question  put  more  often  than  another,  it 
is  an  inquii-y  respecting  the  method  of  using 
the  centrolinead.  The  excentrolinead  is,  of 
course,  used  only  for  drawing  lines  of  diver- 
gent character ;  and  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  rolling  parallel  ruler,  in  which 
one  of  the  wheels  can  be  exchanged  for  others 
of  different  sizes.  The  value  of  lines  in 
drawing  is  made  the  subject  of  a  few  re- 
marks, though  this  part  might  have  been 
aptly  enlarged  by  illustrating  the  use  of 
instruments  as  applied  to  architectural 
design.      The   necessity  and    adv.antage   of 


dividers,  and  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  last  of 
these  to  the  other  end  of  of  the  line  to  be 
divided.  Parallels  dra^n-n  to  this  from  the 
other  divisions  give  the  desired  points.  The 
methods  of  dividing  ciicles  into  3,  -1,  6,  8, 
12,  and  some  other  numbeis  based  upon  thom 
are  simple  and  easily  remembered.  Few 
things  in  the  architect's  instriuucnt  box  are 
so  little  understood  as  the  scales  of  ivory 
usually  supplied  with  it,  and  we  know 
several  talented  draughtsmen  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  admit  their  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  intricate  series  of 
lines  and  figures  found  upon  them.  We 
refer  more  parficularlj'  to  the  line  of  chords, 
the  protractor,  and  the  diagonal  scale,  and 
the  sector.  The  diagonal  scale,  for  instance, 
is  really  a  valuable  instrument  of  di\dsion 
when  rightly  miderstood,  as  by  its  means 
units,  tenths,  and  hundredths  of  a  foot  or 
yard,  etc. ,  may  be  determined  ^vith  consider- 
able accuracj'.  The  construction  and  use  of 
the  diagonal  scale  is  very  simple,  and  is 
thoroughly  explained  by  the  author.  As 
questions  in  examinations  are  generally 
given  in  decimals,  the  value  of  this  scale  has 
acquired  fresh  importance.  The  sector  is 
another  puzzle  to  the  student,  but  is  really  a 
very  useful  instrument  when  understood,  and 
may  be  employed  to  construct  scales  or  to  en- 
large or  reduce  dx'awings.  Various  scales  are 
upon  it  ;  thus  the  scale  marked  L  is  the 
"  line  of  lines,"  and  may  be  employed  for 
dividing  luies  into  equal  parts  and  propor- 
tionals, and  the  principle  is  based  on  the  2nd 
problem  of  the  6th  book  of  Euclid.  "  If  we 
want  to  divide  a  hne  3Jin.  long  into  9  equal 
parts,  we  first  open  the  sector  until  the  dis- 
tance from  9  to  9  is  equal  to  the  length  of 


freehand  ch-awing,   e-pecially  in  de' ads  like  I  the  line.     Then  from  one  extremity  of  the 
mouldings  and  ornament,  is  more  impressed  '.line   we  set  off  the  distances  8-8,  7-7,  G-6, 


upon  the  architectural  designer  as  his  ex 
perience  extends.  He  gradually  finds  that 
his  instruments  fail  him  in  the  production 
of  those  des'gns  upon  which  the  most 
thought  and  artistic  refinement  have  been 
spent.  The  author  very  rightly  calls  the 
human  hand  a  drawing  instrument ;  we  may 
go  fiu-ther  and  say  it  is  the  only  universal 
instrument,  and  that  the  more  complex  and 
varied  the  design  is  the  greater  is  its  value 
felt  and  the  less  can  we  depend  upon  in- 
strumental aid.  We  fully  endorse  all  the 
remarks  about  the  various  kinds  of  bow 
compasses,  and  the  exceeding  vexation  of 
using  a  compass  with  an  impeifectly  fitting 
pen  point,  an  experience  Ihat  most  draughts- 
men at  one  time  or  another  must  have 
felt.  In  most  cases  the  defect  arises  from 
the  socket  being  too  large.  Ourselves,  we 
prefer  the  screw  form  of  fixing  to  the  spring. 
The  importance  of  having  the  compass  so 
jointed  that  the  pen  point  may  be  made  to 
work  pei-pendicular,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
paper  is  anoiher  obvious  point  which  the 
beginner  is  apt  to  overlook.  We  may  also 
observe  that  plain  needle-pointed  instru- 
ments are  better  than  those  in  which  needles 
are  introduced,  as  these  are  always  slipping 
and  require  considerable  force  to  grip  them 
tightly.  We  see  no  allusion  to  this. 
Chapter  VI.  deds  with  ellipses  and  me.ans 
of  describing  them,  the  trammel,  the  string 
method,    the    conchoidograph   for  di-awinsr 


and  so  on,  and  the  line  is  divided  as  desired." 
Many  other  examples  are  given  of  its  use,  as 
of  finding  a  proportional  to  two  given  lines, 
and  for  reducing  plans  to  any  proportion 
— an  operation  exceedingly  easy.  Another 
part  of  the  sector  is  marked  POL,  made  use 
of  in  constructing  polj-gons  ;  and  is  equally 
simple  to  understand.  The  author  shows 
how  figm-es  of  any  number  of  equal  sides  can 
be  drawn  ;  he  also  describes  the  use  of  the 
Hne  of  chords  for  the  determination  of  angles, 
&c.  Hiuts  for  mounting  and  straining  paper 
and  the  preparation  of  Indian  ink  will  be 
found  interesting  chapters  to  the  student  and 
young  architect,  and  we  can  recommend 
the  work  to  those  who  want  to  become 
rather  more  than  mere  users  of  the  instra- 
meuts  they  employ. 


THE  BRADFORD  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
COMPETITIO>'". 

ARCHITECTS  were  recently  invited  to 
send  in  drawings  for  a  technical  school 
to  be  buUt  in  Bradford,  and  five  per  cent, 
commission  on  the  cost  was  offered  to  the 
architect  selected  to  cany  out  the  work, 
£60  for  the  design  wliich  came  second,  and 
£2.5  for  the  design  which  was  considered  the 
tliird  best.  In  response  to  this  invitation 
fifteen  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  and  the 
award  has  just  been  mide,  by  which  Messrs. 


curvatures    of  very  slight    flexure,    as   the  j  Hope  and  Jardine   are  selected  to  carry  out 
entasis  of  a  column,  French  curves,  &c.     As  i  the  work,  their  design  beuig  placed  first ;  that 


lecture-hall  on  the  right,  filling  up  the 
angle  of  the  site,  and  seating  740  people, 
the  platform  of  which  has  its  back  to 
Carlton-place.  The  ladies'  cloak-room  is  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entriinoe-hall  from 
the  lecture-hall,  and  separated  from  the 
Secretary's  room  by  an  ill-lighted  passage 
(lighted  only  by  a  loirowed  bght)  that 
leads  to  the  curator's  room,  store-room,  extra 
class-room,  and  council-room,  which,  with 
the  ante-i"0'm  and  Secretary's  room  front 
to  Great  Horton-road.  A  small  ticket- 
office  is  partitiuned  off  from  the  Secretary's 
room  ;  a  fine  staircase  is  provided  in  the  en- 
tranco-haU,  under  which  another  passage 
leads  round  the  lecture-hall  to  the  students' 
entrance  from  Carlton-place,  which  has 
another  entrance  to  the  lecture-hall,  but  it 
is  so  far  from  the  ticket-office  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless.  There  are,  however,  con- 
venient ante-rooms  for  the  lecturer  adjoin- 
ing, with  lavatory  and  w.c,  and  a  door 
from  the  students'  entrance  in  Carlton-place. 
The  right  of  the  students'  entrance  is  occu- 
pied by  rooms  for  haud-loom  weaving, 
dressing  and  twistmg,  and  room  for  power- 
loom  weaving,  all  well  lighted  -with  a  top- 
light,  and  an  entrance  from  each  into  back 
yard.  There  is  also  a  workshop,  spinning- 
room,  and  spinning  class-room  similarly 
lighted,  and  four  class-rooms  facing  into 
Carlton-place.  The  corridor  between  the 
weaving-rooms  and  class-rooms  is  very  ill- 
lighted,  however,  having  only  a  light  from 
a  skylight  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  passage. 
There  are  capital  lavatories,  &c.,  in  connec- 
tion ^^^th  the  weaving-rooms,  but  none 
for  gentlemen  attending  lectures,  or  for 
members  of  the  council.  It  should  be  mem- 
tioncd  here  that  the  conditions  stipulated 
that  ' '  Machinery  in  motion  and  all  motive 
power  must  be  away  from  the  class-rooms." 
In  neither  of  the  three  selected  designs  has 
this  clause  been  properly  borne  in  mind,  and 
the  aiTangement  adopted  is  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  instructions,  but  opposed 
to  previous  practice  —  such  for  instance  as 
that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  at  Leeds,  in  his  new 
Technial  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege, where  all  such  workshops  are  isolated 
from  the  teaching-rooms.  On  the  first  floor 
the  principal  staircase  provides  for  an  en- 
trance into  the  gallery  of  tho  lecture-hall, 
with  a  room  near  containing  lavatorj' 
basins  and  urinals.  The  gallery  seats  270 
persons.  Over  the  council-room,  &c.,  and 
very  accessible  from  the  principal  stair- 
case, is  placed  a  museum  and  library,  a  very 
fine  room  65ft.  by  46ft.  well  lighted  on  two 
sides,  with  an  instructor's  private  room  over 
the  entrance-hall,  which  would  be  better 
not  there,  as  the  passage  would  be  thenmuch 
lighter.  jS"ear  the  students'  staircase  is  a 
laboratoi-y  and  dyeing-room  52ft.  by  38ft., 
another  well-lighted  room  facing  Carlton- 
place  with  chemical  lectm'C-room  40  by  29ft. 
i.in.,  and  demonstration-room  attached  and 
very  cleverly  arranged  for  light,  &c.  The 
second  floor  is  reached  by  only  cne  staircase 
well  lighted.  It  provides  only  a  galleiy  to 
the  museum  and  four  diawing  and  class- 
rooms connected  ^\■ith  a  c'ark  passage  ;  one  is 
called  an  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing-room  facing  Great  Horton-road. 
1  he  other  class-rooms  are  well  lighted.  The 
vations  for  thisdesign  have  been  removed, 


regards  the  latter  we  have   not  much  faith    of  Messrs.  Healey  Bros.,  being  placed  second  i  but  the  sections  are  thoroughly  well  got  up 
in  set  curves,  ar.d  two  or  three  patterns  may    (obtaining  the  £50  prize),  and  Messrs.  Har- 
be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required,    greaves  and  BaOey  taking  £25  as  the  third 
To  our  minds  the  most  useful  section  of  Mr.  !  prize.     All  the  prize  takers  are  of  Bnadford. 


Hulme's  treatise  ai-c  the  chapters  treat 
iiig  on  the  division  of  lines  and  scaler. 
Many  of  the  hints,  though  not  new, 
are  destined  to  save  a  large  amount  of 
time.  The  division  of  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  into  any  uneven  number 
of  parts  can  be  pcrfonued  geometrically 
vrith  precision.  A  line  is  drjwn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  line  to  be  divided  at  any 
.angle  and  length,  with  any  distance  the 
given  number  of  parts  are  set  off  with  the 


One  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  was 
that  plans  should  not  be  coloured,  yet  each 
one  of  the  designs  which  obtained  a  prize  is 
coloured,  making  of  course  much  more  showy 
pictures,  but  affording  pretty  plain  proof  of 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
their  own  instructions. 

We  will  take  the  premiated  designs  iu 
order: — "Continental  A"  (Messrs.  Hope 
and  Jardine),  shows  the  main  entrance 
in  Great  Horton-road,  with  a  well-lighted 


in  sepia.  Tlie  other  design  by  the  same 
arcihitects  marked  B  is  very  similar  to  the  one 
marked  A.  It  has  the  entrance  in  the  same 
place  but  with  a  much  better  lecture-hall 
facing  Carlton-pl.Hce  and  Great  Hortou- 
road,  and  a  ticket-ofiico  attached  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  lecture-hall. 
The  same  position  is  assigned  to  the  ladies' 
cloak-room,  which  is  across  the  entrance-hall 
and,  as  before,  entered  from  the  dark  pas- 
sage which  has  some  very  dangerous  steps 
in  it,  and  leads  to  rooms  exactly  as  in  the 
design  marked  A.  There  is  also  a  similar 
entrance  from  Carltou-place  giving  entrance 
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to  the  lecturer's  ante-rooms,  but  there  is,  as 
before,  a  sad  want  of  lavatories,  &c.  The 
right  of  the  students'  entrance  is  occupied 
by  hand  and  power-loom  weaving-rooms, 
dressing  and  twistuig-rooms,  and  spinning 
rooms,  workshop,  class-rooms,  &c.,  but  with 
the  drawback  that  there  is  no  separate 
entrance  into  the  weaving-rooms.  The  first 
floor  is  approached  by  a  'svide  staircase  well 
lighted,  but  in  this  design  the  landing  is 
make  dark  by  building  a  room  for  the 
museum-attendant  across  it ;  an  instructor's 
room  is  j)luced  over  the  gentlemen's  cloak- 
room, and  another  ticket-office  is  provided. 
A  large  museum  and  library,  very  well 
lighted  all  round,  is  situated  over  the  council- 
room  and  faces  Great  Horton-road;  acoixidor 
leads  to  the  chemical  library  and  dyeing- 
room,  and  lecture-room,  from  which  also 
access  is  obtamcd  by  the  students'  staircase 
direct  from  Carlton-place.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  gallery  of  the  museum  and  four 
class-rooms,  with  the  same  dark  passage,  and 
a  museum-instructor's  room.  The  elevation 
is  Italian  in  style,  very  good  upon  the  whole, 
■svith  a  very  choice  tower,  but  hideous  arches, 
peculiar  to  Bradford,  to  the  first  floor 
windows.  The  elevation  to  Cai-Iton-place  is 
very  fail-,  but  cheapness  seems  to  have  been 
^particularly  studied  in  this  elevation. 

The  design  marked  "Eeims"  received  the 
second  ijrize.  The  entrance  is  from  Great 
Horton-road,  and  shows  a  great  waste  of 
room  in  the  hall,  and  long  tortuous  passages 
to  get  to  the  lecture-hall,  which  is  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  with  cloak-rooms, 
W.C.,  and  lavatories,  without  any  attempit  at 
lightmg.  The  council-chamber  and  two 
lecture-rooms  and  secretary's  office  face 
Great  Horton-road  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, while  a  museum  and  library  face  the 
same  road  with  convenient  entrance  from 
entrance-hall.  The  students'  entrance  is 
from  Garltou-place,  and  leads  to  power- 
loom,  weaving -rooms,  spinning -rooms, 
and  workshop,  all  top  -  lighted,  and 
a  dark  comdor  which  leads  to  two  class- 
rooms facing  Carlton-place,  a  weaving  and 
spinning  room,  and  rooms  for  dressing 
and  twisting.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by 
well  lighted  stairs  of  fine  proportions.  Three 
large  class-rooms  occupy  the  Great  Horton- 
road  frontage,  and  convenient  access  to 
gallery  of  lecture-haU  is  provided,  but  there 
is  no  ticket-ofirce  either  up  or  downstairs. 
The  w.c.  and  lavatory  is  very  convenient 
for  the  class-room.  A  chemical  laborator y 
is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  near  the 
grand  staircase,  and  also  the  students'  stairs, 
with  demonstrator's  room  attached,  but  con- 
nected with  a  quite  dark  w.c.  and  urinal 
close  to  the  laboratory  and  dyeing-room  160 
feet  long,  and  throe  extra  class-rooms.  The 
students'  staircase  is  well  arranged  and  con- 
venient. The  elevations  are  very  unsym- 
metrical— good  specimens  of  Queen  Anne 
completely  spoiled  by  a  dreadful  tov.-er. 
The  detail,  however,  shows  some  study  and 
great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  eleva- 
tions. A  much  better  elevation  is  given  to 
Carlton-place  than  the  first-prize  drawing 
A  gives.  The  ornamental  woi-k  in  the 
gables,  and  over  the  arcade  to  the  Great 
Horton-road  front,  is  very  elaborate,  and  it 
will  bear  close  examination  on  all  its  fronts, 
except  that  to  Lister-terrace,  where  a  heavy 
building  is  supported  on  four  corbels. 

"Light  and  Air  "  is  a  poor  plan.  The 
entrance  is  again  from  Great  Horton-road, 
■\vith  class-rooms  on  both  sides,  one  of  which 
has  a  circrdar  end,  and  faces  both  Great 
Horton-road  and  Carlton-plaoe.  The  en- 
trance-hall coutams  a  wide  staircase,  well 
lighted,  and  a  passage  under  the  stairs 
lighted  only  by  a  borrowed  light, 
leads  to  two  class-rooms,  professor's 
room,  with  w.c.  attached,  also  a 
workshop,  boiler-house,  and  store-room, 
allfacing  Carlton-place ;  spinning  and  dress- 
ing rooms  lighted  from  roof  are  placed  in 
rear,  and  a  large  room  57ft.  by  e4ft.  is  pro- 


vided for  hand  and  power-loom  weai-ing 
combined.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
extending  the  premises.  On  the  first  floor  a 
circular  loctm-e-haU  is  provided  at  back,  with 
separate  entrance,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
cloak-room,  lavatory  and  w.c.  attached.  A 
separate  entrance  is  also  provided  for  gallery 
staircase.  The  same  entrance  gives  access  to 
a  large  museum,  78ft.  by  30ft.,  which  is  also 
approached  by  a  grand  staircase,  and  it 
adjoins  a  library,  council-chamber,  and  secre- 
tary's ofiice,  which,  together  with  store-room 
and  w.c.,  face  Cax-lton-terrace.  Two  spin- 
ning and  we.aving-rooms  face  Carlton-plaee, 
giving  the  elevations  only  a  poor  appearance, 
which  are  not  improved  by  the  style,  which 
is  of  no  particular  period.  "  A.  Z  "  (Mr.  W. 
Hill,  Leeds),  sends  two  designs  which  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  entrance  is  provided 
from  Great  Horton-road,  and  has  a  handsome 
portico,  with  curator's-rooms,  secretary- 
room  and  council-chamber  on  the  right  of  a 
splendid  entrance-hall.  The  left  is  occupied 
by  class-rooms,  entering  from  a  vestibule  of 
noble  dimensions,  as  clo  the  spinning  and 
weaving  rooms  and  workshops  on  one  side, 
and  the  library  and  museum  on  the  Carlton- 
place  side.  A  large  lecture-haU,  66ft.  by 
46ft.,  is  provided  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, with  ante-rooms,  w.c.,  lavatory — all 
well  lighted,  placed  very  conveniently.  All 
the  power  weaving-rooms,  76ffc.  by  2Sft.  ; 
dressing  and  twisting-room,  31ft.  by  23ft. 
Gin. ;  spinning-room,  3'2ft.  by  23ft.  6iu. ; 
and  hand-loom  weaving-room,  66ft.  by  26ft. ; 
arc  at  the  back  partly  detached,  and  yet  con- 
nected to  main  building  very  cleverly.  The 
staircase,  a  fine  circidar  one,  leads  to  iirst-floor 
with  laboratory  and  dyeing-room,  and  six 
class-rooms  all  well  connected  together  as 
with  the  chemical  lecture-room.  There  are 
no  dark  passages  and  no  inconvenient  steps. 
The  elevation  is  in  the  Italian  st}'le  with 
massive  Corinthian  columns  and  rich  frieze 
and  dome  on  top.  "  Comme  il  f aut  "  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
(apparently  by  Messrs.  Holtom  and  Connon) 
with  an  imposing  front  to  Great  Horton- 
{  road.  A  very  fine  entrance-hall  from  there 
j  leads  to  the  chemical  lecture-room  on  left, 
■  facing  Great  Horton-road.  A  council 
chamber  and  secretary's  office  attached  are 
in  a  most  convenient  position  on  ground 
floor,  and  the  museum  and  library  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  buildmg,  yet  very  well 
lighted  from  back  windows.  The  weaving 
and  spinning-rooms,  workshop,  and  hand- 
loom  weaving-shed  face  Carlton-place,  whUe 
the  machine-power  weaving-shed  is  at  back, 
lighted  from  roof.  A  good  circular  staircase 
leads  to  lecture-hall,  museum,  laboratory, 
and  dyeing-rooms,  which  are,  however,  too 
far  removed  from  the  chemical  lecture- 
rooms  and  other  class-rooms,  but  it  is  a 
clever  design  on  the  whole,  and  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  required. 

"Utility"  is  a  very  choice  Italian  design 
with  square  bays  at  each  cud  of  the  front 
elevation  to  Great  Horton-road.  The  design 
is  rather  too  lofty,  which  is  a  fault  common 
to  many  Bradford  buildings.  The  plan  is 
very  compact,  showmg  a  museum  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  around  which  are 
grouped  class-rooms  and  weaving-rooms, 
spinning-rooms,  &c.  The  lecture-room, 
75ft.  by  40ft.,  fronts  to  Great  Horton-road, 
and  is  a  very  fine  room.  The  chemical 
laboratory  and  lecture-room  and  dyeing- 
room  are  conveniently  near,  and  the  authors 
(Messrs.  Mills  and  France)  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  mechanical  and  architectural 
rooms  placed  on  this  floor.  The  chief  fault 
is  that  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  add  to  the 
biuldings  at  any  future  time.  The  plans 
are  probably  got  up  as  well  as  any  in  the 
exhibition,  except  "Labor  omnia  vincit," 
by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  another 
Italian  building  with  two  small  bays  at  sides 
and  one  large  bay  in  centre,  with  very 
rich  columns.     This  design  shows  the  best 


elevation  in  the  room  to  Caa-lton-j)lace,  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  in  getting  up  the 
drawuigs  in  first-rate  style,  each  of  them 
being  photographed,  and  the  photographs 
and  report  neatly  bomid  together.  On  the- 
ground-floor  a  lectiu'e-hall  occupies  a  central 
position,  and  class-rooms  provided  around. 
No  ticket-office  is  provided,  but  the  work- 
shops and  weaving-sheds  are  very  nicely 
situated  in  the  rear,  in  a  manner  similar  to- 
A.  Z.  "  Success  to  the  Schools,"  by  Jackson 
and  Longley,  has  a  lofty  classical  elevation 
to  Great  Horton-road,  very  much  spoilt  by 
unsightly  towers  and  weak  side  elevation, 
mth  only  a  poor  plan.  "  We  Live  and 
Learn  "  is  an  extraordinary  structure,  with. 
bell  turrets  over  each  door,  and  a  long 
straggling  plan.  "  Lux  "  is  not  very 
happy  in  his  designs  ;  several  mills- 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  -vie  very 
well  with  it  as  architectural  .specimens ; 
it  has  an  entrance  like  a  bank  in  China. 
"  Carp  diem  "  is  a  poor  elevation,  wonder- 
fully enriched,  and  the  front  elevation  would 
cost  more  than  the  biulding  should.  This 
is  an  attempt  by  Mr-.  E.  P.  Peterson,  F.S.A. 
"Apropos,"  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  has- 
a  clumsy,  heavy  front  to  Great  Ilorton- 
road,  \\'ith  heavy  fluted  jjillars  built-in  half- 
way up  the  building.  This  dra-wing  is  taken 
in  -the  order  that  it  is  hung  in,  and  not  in 
the  order  of  merit.  "  Diligence"  shows  too 
much  roof,  which  detracts  from  the  general 
design  ;  other-n-ise  it  is  better  than  many  of 
the  others,  being  light  and  elegant,  with  a 
good  plan.  "  Theory  and  Practice"  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming,  of 
HaKfax,  and  shows  much  careful  thought  in. 
planning,  but  the  elevation  is  indifferent ; 
it  is,  however,  wonderfully  well  drawn  in 
black  outline,  and  shaded  in  sepia,  giving- 
the  whole  a  very  pleasing  .appearance.  These- 
competitors  have  especially  taken  care  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  as  regards  th& 
arrangement  of  the  several  departments, 
and  deserve  credit  for  the  success  attained. 
"  Laboiieirx  "  is  a  one-storied  elevation  to 
Great  Horton-road,  with  a  heavy  roof  and 
frieze  that  is  very  rmhappy  in  effect ;  the 
plan  is  only  so-so. 

The  site  is  a  rather  difficult  one  to  utilise- 
well  in  a  bvulding ;  but  the  designs  are  not 
so  good  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
by  no  means  the  best  have  been  chosen. 


CHIPS. 

The  borough  buildings  at  Abiugdon  are  in  course 
of  restoratiou.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Stallwood,  off 
Readiug,  are  the  arcbitects,  aud  Messrs.  Silver  anti 
Sons  are  the  contractors. 

The  parish  chiurch  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex, 
has  been  restored,  the  work  including  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  west  window,  aud  the  laying  of 
Clinton's  encaustic  tiles  in  the  chancel.  Mr.  James 
Durrant,  of  Colchester,  was  the  builder. 

A  new  clotb-mill  and  shed  have  just  been  com- 
pleted iu  Matker-lane,  Leigh,  Lancashhe.  They 
are  '2Jlft.  Gin.  by  130ft.  4:u.,  and  the  mill  portion 
is  of  five  stories.  The  -n-arehouses  are  in  the  main 
block  of  the  mill,  and  are  two  stories  in  height,  and 
the  spinning-rooms  are  carried  over  same.  The 
staircase,  oifices,  closets,  waste  bagging  shed, 
boiler-house,  and  engine-house  are  external  to  the- 
mill.  The  engines  are  a  pair  of  compound  high 
and  low  pressure,  and  the  mill  is  driven  by  ropes 
direct  from  the  flywheel  or  pulley  to  each  story. 
The  structure  is  fireproof  throughout,  including 
the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  asphalte  .-ind  has 
raised  parapets,  forming  a  shallow  tank.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shaw,  of  Bolton,  was  the  architect ;  Messrs.  J. 
Collin  and  Sons,  of  Warrington,  took  the  contract 
for  the  main  structm-e,  and  Messrs.  Homan  anil 
Rogers,  of  London  and  Manchester,  executed  the 
fireproofing. 

A  new  gasholder  and  tank  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  tlie  Woodbridge  gas  works.  The  tank  is 
JGft.  Sin.  di.ameter,  and  Itift.  deep;  and  holds 
nearly  150,000  gallons  of  water:  the  gas  holder  is 
a  few  inches  smaller  in  every  dimension.  The  pre- 
liminary excavations  and  concrete  foundations 
were  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Fosdyke  aud  Sou, 
Woodbridge ;  the  tank  and  holder  were  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
the  whole  beiu"  erected  under  the  superiutcudeuce; 
of  Mr.  B.  D.  Gall,  manager  of  the  gas  company, 
at  a  cost  somewhat  under  £1,500. 
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GLASGOW  UsSTITUTE   OF 

AKCHITECTS. 

THE  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held  this  week  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Secretary,  St.  Vincent-street.  Mr. 
Campbell-Douglas,  the  president,  occupied  the 
<;hair.  The  secretary  read  the  annual  rejjort, 
and  Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun. ,  the  treasurer,  sub- 
mitted his  statement,  ■  which  were  imauimously 
•adopted.  The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  the 
funds  to  bo  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In  the  report 
it  is  stated — 

"  The  Institute  resumed  consideration  of  the  de- 
sirableness of  having  a  general  Building  Act  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  alluded  to  in  last 
year's  report.  After  mature  deliberation  the  insti- 
tute agreed  that  a  general  Building  Act  for  the 
United  ICingdom  was  urgently  reijuired  in  the 
public  interest.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Honeyman, 
who  were  scut  as  a  deputation  in  connection  with 
this  matter  to  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  had 
repeated  interviews  with  a  committee  of  that  body, 
when  the  views  of  the  Institute  on  this  subject  were 
fully  laid  before  thecity  authorities.  In  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshu'e,  \mder  aremit 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  Institute  opposed — both  by  aiipeavauce 
and  by  written  objections — the  Provisional  Order 
proposed  by  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  imuer  '  The  General  Police  Improvement 
(Scotland)  Act,  1SG2,'  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
state  tliat  the  Sherift'  reported  against  the  Pro- 
visional Order.  This  Institute  and  other  kindred 
f  ocieties  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Greenock  against  limiting  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion to  i  per  cent.,  when  inviting  competition 
plans  for  their  new  Municipal  Oihccs ;  but  this 
remonstrance,  Uke  the  others,  was  disregarded. 
The  Institute  Gold  Medal,  oftered  last  year  for  the 
best  design  for  a  hbraiy  and  reading-room  suited 
for  a  small  town,  was  not  awarded,  because  the 
drawings  lodged  were  not  so  meritorious  as  to 
justify  it.  A  reward  of  books,  however,  was 
given  instead.  The  President's  Prize  for  the  best 
series  of  drawings  illustrating  the  portico  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  was  gained  by  Mr.  James 
AA'ilson,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  D.  M'Kissack  and 
AV.  G.  ICowan,  architects,  in  Glasgow.  For  the 
■eusuingyear,  the  Institute  Medal  will  be  awarded  for 
'the  best  design  for  a  town  residence,  the  building  to 
form  one  of  a  terrace,  sa}-  the  corner  house  Xo.  1,  or 
side  of  a  squai'c.'  ThePresident'sPrize  will  be  given 
for 'the  bestseriesof  measured  di-a  wings,  illustrating 
Hutchesons'  Hospital  buildings,  lugram-street.' 
The  Council,  as  trustees  of  the  Alexander  Thomson 
memorial,  have  to  report  that  a  meeting  of  that 
trust  was  held  on  16th  April  last.  After  recording 
the  great  loss  the  trust  had  sustained  by  the  death 
-of  Mr.  Charles  jMalloch,  to  whose  sympathy  and 
benevolent  help  the  success  of  the  scheme  was 
greatly  owing,  the  meeting  appointed  Mr,  Johu 
Mossman,  sculptor,  a  trustee  for  life  in  room  of 
Ml-.  Johu  Malloch.  The  draft  trust-deed  was 
4Xgreed  to  be  executed  by  the  trustees  as  soon  as 
£GUO  had  been  got  in.  To  accomplish  this  the 
meeting  appointed  themselves  a  committee  for 
raising  subscriptions,  of  which  Mr.  John  Shields  is 
■convener.  It  was  reported  that  the  funds  amounted 
to  £.523  19s.  3d.  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  presented  to  the 
city  authorities  and  placed  in  the  Corporation 
Oalleries.  As  the  funds  were  lodged  in  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  thus  only  jjartially  avail- 
able, it  was  resolved  to  delay  holding  the  first 
competition  until  the  funds  are  in  a  more  satis- 
factory state." 

After  some  preliminary  business  had  been 
transacted  the  Council  of  Management  for  the 
year  was  chosen,  consisting  of  James  Thomson, 
«8,  Bath-street;  John  Baird,'113,  West  Kegent- 
street :  John  M'Leod,  160,  Hope-street; 
Matthew  Forsyth,  191,  West  George-street; 
Campbell-Douglas,  266,  St.  Vincent-street :  John 
Honeyman,  liO,  Bath-street  ;  R.  A.  Bryden, 
21'2,  St.  Vincent-street;  Wm.  Landless,  227, 
West  George-street;  Hugh  Barclay,  136, 
Wellington-street;  T.  L.  Watson,  lOS,  West 
Kegent-street.  Before  separating,  a  memorial 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Stone  Carvers'  Associ- 
ation, urging  in  the  interest  of  good  workman- 
ship that  stone-carviug  should  not  be  sub-let 
by  buildens,  but  should  always  be  a  direct  con- 
tract with  the  architect,  was  read  and  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  Institute.  A  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Management  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  general  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
Mr  Campbell-Douglas  was  re-elected  president; 
Mr.  James  Thomson,  SS  Bath-street,  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  James  Sellars,  junr.,  266,  St. 
Vincent-street,  treasurer  ;  Mr.  John  Burnet,  167, 
St.  Viucent-street,  auditor  of  professional  ac- 
counts :  and  Mr.  Wm.  MacLean,  writer,  196,  St. 
Vincent-street,  seeretaiy. 


THE   SANITARY   CONGRESS    AT 

CROYDOX. 

[by  due  own  bepoetee.] 

THE  Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Sanitaiy 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  is  being  held 
during  the  present  week  at  Croydon.  The 
general  and  sectional  meetings  take  place  at  the 
Public  Hall,  and  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, of  which  a  critical  notice  appears  in 
another  column,  is  on  view  in  the  disused  central 
station.  The  Congress  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions : — I.,  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  of  which  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  J. P., 
is  president;  II.,  Engineering  and  Sanitary 
Construction,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.E., 
F.R.S,,  president;  and  III.,  Meteorology  and 
Geology,  Mr.  J.  G.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  secretaiy 
Meteorological  Society,  president.  To  each 
section  is  allotted  a  day  for  the  reading  of  paper.s 
and  discussion,  No.  I.  being  taken  on  Wednes- 
day, No.  II.  yesterday,  and  No.  III.  will  come 
on  to-day. 

Tl^ESDAY. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  1  p.m.  by  a 
pubUc  limcheon  in  the  PubUc  Hall,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  Drummond,  chairman 
of  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  speech-making.  Dr.  A. 
Carpenter  proposed  the  toast  of  ' '  Success  to  the 
Institute,"  and  explained  its  aims  and  purposes. 
It  was,  he  observed,  only  established  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  order  to  supply  a  want  which 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  Social  Science 
Association — that  of  an  organisation  having  as 
its  purpose  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
pi-inciples  of  social  science,  of  wliich  one  was 
health  ;  an  institute,  in  fact,  had  been  jiro-i-ided 
which  shoidd  give  instruction,  both  public  and 
private,  in  the  science  of  prevention  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  prevention.  He 
urged  that  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  act  as 
a  sanitary  inspector  who  bad  not  a  knowledge  of 
sanitaiy  laws,  and  he  hoped  no  one  would  be 
elected  as  a  town  surveyor  who  could  not  produce 
the  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  the  Insti- 
tute. The  majority  of  sanitaiy  officers  at  pre- 
sent had  to  learn  the  principles  of  sanitation  from 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the 
Institute  sought  to  remedy  this  defect.  Its 
congress  was  now  opened  at  Croydon  because 
that  was  the  first  to-mi  to  apply  the  principles  of 
sanitaiy  law.  He  called  upon  Dr.  Richardson, 
as  chairman  of  Council  and  president  of  the 
Congress,  to  respond  to  the  toast.  This  Dr. 
Richardson  did,  and  other  toasts  followed.  At 
3  p.m.  the  exhibition  of  sanitary  appKances, 
which  was  still  in  a  somewhat  incomplete  state, 
was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Drummond  and 
Dr.  Richardson. 

EE.  EICHAEDSON  OX  "  SiI.VTLA.yi>." 

In  the  evening  the  first  general  meeting  was 
held  in  the  large  public  hall,  when  Dr.  AV. 
Richardson  delivered  the  presidential  opening 
addi'css,  in  which  he  carried  his  audience  with 
him  into  Salutland,  an  ideal  of  a  healthy  people. 
Premising  his  imaginative  journey  by  advancing 
the  theorem,  originally  set  forth  by  Flourens  and 
developed  by  0  wen,  that  the  period  of  natural 
old  age  in  the  quadruped  may  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  fivefold,  tne  interval  between  hufh 
and  perfect  matui-ity,  he  argued  that  man  is 
destined  by  nature  to  live  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  that  until  he  realises  this  practically 
he  is  degraded  below  the  brute  creation.  Even 
then  there  need  not  be  death,  but  although  the 
reserve  be  withdi-awn,  the  forces  in  action  will 
continue  for  some  time,  and  to  allow  twenty 
years  more  is,  he  contended,  to  be  just  without 
being  generous.  Again,  death  is  centripetal 
action,  graWtation.  Disease  is  injury  upheld 
while  yet  the  self-resistance  to  gravitation  is  in 
operation.  Natural  death  is  the  gradual 
overweighting  of  the  natural  powers,  reseiTC 
and  acting,  by  persistent  force  that  bears  us 
down.  How  few  sink  naturally  to  earth  from 
her  final  and  gentle  embrace  !  A  centenarian  is 
a  subject  of  curiosity  and  criticism,  .so  truly 
unnatural  is  the  state  of  existence.  The  day  has 
arrived  -when  the  cultivation  of  life  by  the 
cultivated  of  mankind  is  the  primary  art  for  the 
consideration  of  the  cultivated.  Sanitarians  exist 
to  protest  against  the  casting  away  of  nearly 
two-thii-ds  of  the  life  meted  out  to  civilised 
man  by  a  waste  most  destructive  at  the  very 
budding  of  life,  and  conliuued  between  that 
budding  and  the  prime.  Hi)w  then  shall  civilised 
man  live  that  the  natural  term  of  his  cxiateuce 


maj-  be  found  f  He  woidd  prefer,  of  the  many 
modes  of  reijly  possible  to  adopt,  that  of  a 
description  which  would  hold  the  imagination 
■while  it  convcj-cd  the  moral.  After  having 
built  an  ideal  city,  he  would  now  create  an 
ideal  people  that  should  show  a  model  longevity, 
an  ordinary  terra  of  life  of  100,  and  prospective 
term  of  life  of  120  years.  In  order  to  allow  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  time  and  space  being 
fulfilled,  let  the  beUs  be  riuging-in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  2l6t  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  he  would  ask  his  audience  to  go  with  him  to 
a  point  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  extreme 
poiut  of  New  America,  to  land  in  the  independent 
commonwealth  of  Salutisland,  more  commonly 
called  Salutland.  It  has  now  been  in  existence 
a  ceututy,  but  it  has  never  once  been  engaged 
in  war  ;  it  has  at  most  produced  some  remarkable 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musicians,  and 
poets,  and  men  of  ability  in  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  its  inhabitants  are  also  known  as  having 
a  strange  healthfulness  and  longevity,  to 
which  are  added  beauty,  happiness,  and 
good  manners.  There  is  no  capital  to 
this  land  ;  aU  cities  have  an  equal  right  and 
an  equal  importance.  In  order  that  no  city 
might  claim  priority,  the  original  law-makers  of 
the  colony  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  to  hold 
conclave,  and  the  spot,  now  enclosed  and  im- 
mortalised by  a  fitting  inscription,  is  held  in 
reverence  as  a  place  in  which  the  builder  must 
never  apply  his  skill.  In  this  "  Silent  Birth- 
place ' '  have  been  placed  one  by  one  the  statues 
of  those  who  consecrated  it  as  the  centre  of  law, 
order,  and  holy  life,  aud  as  it  is  a  test  of  greatest 
work  to  be  permitted  to  design  and  carve  such 
statues,  it  is  a  true  gallery  of  art.  Further  than 
that,  there  are  no  politics  ;  every  house  is  a 
capital ;  and  a  national  convention  is  held  quin- 
quenniaUy  by  turn  in  the  large  cities  to  settle 
the  laws,  an  obeUsk  being  set  up  in  each  to 
mark  the  event.  This  jjeople  possesses  as  few 
lawyers  as  politicians,  public  censors  being 
chosen  in  turn  to  judge  the  land,  and  therefore 
little  need  for  aiined  men,  and  even  the  healing 
professions  are  limited.  A  few  true  physicians 
of  body  and  mind  are  appointed;  both  of  men 
and  women,  and  work  without  pay.  Passing 
on  to  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  Salutland, 
we  notice  the  number  of  their  fine  but  moderate 
sized  cities.  A  population  exceeding  100,000  is 
considered  unmanageable  for  health  purposes. 
Five  separate  dwelling-houses  to  an  acre  of  land, 
aud  five  per.sons  to  a  separate  dwelling-house, 
is  the  densest  popidation  allowed.  The  houses, 
large  and  small,  are  aU  buUt,  with  varieties  only 
of  artistic  design,  on  arches  which  raise  them 
from  the  ground ;  the  bedrooms  are  disconnected 
altogether  from  the  living-rooms ;  gardens  are  all 
around,  and  gardens  are  on  the  roofs.  Through- 
out the  country  the  land  is  under  cidtivation  for 
cereal  produce,  and  fruit  and  vegetables.  Through 
this  cidtivation  there  are  interspersed  magnificent 
parks  and  glades,  in  which  Jbannless  animals  are 
free  to  wander.  Animals  are  not  consumed  for 
food  or  hunted  down,  but  still  used  by  our  model 
peojde.  Theu-  fleeces  are  used  for  clothing, 
theii'  milk  for  food,  and  many  of  them  are  made 
to  work.  The  roads  leading  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other  arj  maintained  in  the 
most  perfect  efficiency,  smooth  in  all  parts,  and 
dry  as  our  best  asphalte  of  to-day.  Transit  along 
these  highways  on  horseback  and  by  velocipede 
has  supplanted  most  other  modes  of  personal 
conveyance.  The  lines  of  railway,  once  so  gene- 
ral, have  lapsed  now  into  conveyance  for  heavy 
goods  mainly.  The  cost  of  coal  has  rendered 
steam  locomotive  power  very  limited,  while  aerial 
locomotion  has  replaced  steam-propelled  car- 
riages ill  a  marked  degree.  But  that  which  has 
elfected  the  greatest  change  in  respect  to  locomo- 
tion, has  been  the  facility  with  whicb  persons  can 
converse  by  telephone  at  any  distance  from  each 
other.  Thecities  and  towns  are  so  constructed  as  to 
convey  to  the  observer  some  cla.s^ical  concei^tion 
of  the'  illustrious  past  of  the  world.  In  favom-ed 
spots  for  the  adaptation,  great  and  wonderful 
cities  have  been  revived  in  their  pristine  splen- 
dour, and  with  rigid  truthfulness.  Athens,  with 
its  Parthenon  and  all  its  ancient  glories,  lives 
again  in  this  new  world,  on  a  seaboard  equally 
beautiful.  Paris,  Rome,  Cordova,  and  Salerno 
are  recalled  as  they  were  when  their  learning 
was  the  glory  of  the  world.  In  a  new  Jeru- 
salem the  Temple  of  Solomon,  true  to  every 
inch  of  design  and  measurement,  invites  the 
curious.  A  modern  Pisa  has  its  leaning  tower, 
and  many  of  our  own  beautiful  cities  and 
historical    towns,    such    as    Bath,   Edinburgh, 
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and  Stratford-on-Avon,  rise  before  us  in 
exact  form  and  character,  and  London  has  its 
miniature.  But  in  dwellings-places  we  lose  sig-ht 
of  all  that  is  either  barbaric  or  sorrowful.  Those 
four  gates  of  our  present  cities  of  destruction, 
the  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  workhouse,  the 
gaol,  and  the  siclc  hospital,  are  as  foreign  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Salutland,  as  the  four  gates  of  the 
walled  cities  of  olden  time  are  foreign  to  us  at 
this  hour.  In  some  of  the  gardens  outside  the 
towns  there  are  a  few  houses,  not  distinguishable 
from  others,  to  which  those  who  suffer  from 
accident  or  disease  are,  if  it  be  necessary,  borne, 
and  in  which,  with  all  that  can  greet  the  eye 
and  make  the  heart  Hght,  these  are  fanned 
back  into  radiant  health.  There  are  also,  in 
every  city,  a  few  houses,  undistinguishable  from 
the  rest,  in  which  those  who  are  not  able  to 
pro^'ide  for  themselves  are  comfortably  lodged 
as  children,  young  or  old,  of  the  Commonwealth. 
So  the  sick  hospital  and  workhouse  are  replaced. 
As  to  the  gaol  and  the  lunatic-asylum,  they  are 
disposed  of  together  ;  the  philosophers  have  con 
eluded  that  crune  and  insanity  are  synonymous 
psychological  conditions,  and  the  criminal  and 
the  insane  are  removed  to  a  separate  colony 
called  Hopeland,  where  they  are  suitably 
treated,  and  neither  allowed  to  corrupt 
others  or  the  parents  of  a  tainted  progeny. 
Turning  to  the  people  themselves,  we  note  that 
at  every  period  of  life  the  body  and  mind  have 
their  natural  work,  rest,  and  play.  ChOdhood 
is  given  up  to  growth  and  exercises ;  in  the  de- 
veloping stage  from  10  to  20  both  sexes  are 
educated  together,  no  stimuli  of  prizes  or 
examinations  being  held  out ;  and  not  till  after 
this  period  has  been  passed  is  aught  tut  prepara- 
tion for  life's  work  undertaken.  They  neither 
injure  themselves  by  work  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
retirement  from  it  on  the  other,  and  life  runs  out 
evenly  and  sedately.  Every  beautiful  and  re- 
fined art,  every  branch  of  natural  science,  is 
cultivated.  Music  holds  the  first  rank  in  the 
arts.  The  stage,  stripped  of  false  trappings  and 
cleansed  from  faults,  is  utilised  to  the  grandest 
purposes.  The  sculptor  finds  the  most  splendid 
scope  for  his  labours  in  the  embellishment  of 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  memorial  tributes  to 
the  dead.  The  process  of  disposal  of  the  deceased 
is  duplicate  in  form :  thc-y  are  either  placed  in 
newly-constructed  earth,  in  which  re-solution  is 
of  the  most  rapid  character,  or  subjected  to  fire 
and  reduced  to  ashes  for  the  sepulchi-al  lu'n. 
But  though  the  body  be  destroyed,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  is  maintained  by  the  sculptor's 
art  in  the  "  temples  of  holy  memories."  Archi- 
tecture vies  with  sculpture  in  splendour,  and 
mediieval  architects  would  marvel  much  at  its 
developments — more  at  the  new  work  which 
sanitation  has  imposed  on  the  architect.  Here 
the  true  painter  has  found  a  home,  and  each 
town  has  its  copy-gallery  of  some  of  the  old- 
world  masters,  the  touch  of  the  master  of 
antiquity  being  here  reflected  in  the  touch  of 
every  new  master,  however  brilliant  his  own 
genius,  or  assured  his  fame  for  original  concep- 
tion and  grandeur  of  execution.  Science  holds 
pre-eminent  sway  in  Salutland.  It  is  the  imem- 
bodied  Nestor  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  To 
know  is  to  exist,  and  science  is  knowing,  exist- 
ing. For  the  museums  of  science,  the  coUectious 
of  the  works  of  the  Universal  Father,  the 
architect  expends  his  best  designing  energies, 
the  builder  his  finest  work,  the  mechanist  his 
choicest  skill.  Having  explained  that  the 
physical  health  is  tended  with  as  much  care  as 
that  of  the  mind,  the  lecturer  narrated  the 
results  of  the  health  and  life  of  this  ideal  people, 
tracing  their  progress  from  the  date  of  the 
immigration  into  Salutland.  They  are  of  mixed 
origin,  Saxon,  Keltic,  and  Jewish,  and,  there- 
fore, healthy  and  vigorous  ;  fortunate  in  climate 
and  soil,  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  even  the  mechanic  possessing  a  garden. 
Well  educated,  they  have  learned  the  elementary 
truths  as  to  public  health,  know  what  are  and 
are  not  healthy  jilaces,  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  diseases  produced  by  uncleanliness, 
have  become  practised  in  the  useful  and  in- 
nocuous distribution  of  sewage,  and  have  seen  the 
dangers  that  arise  from  pitching  dwellings 
in  damp  locaUties,  and  in  building  with 
materials  that  absorb  and  hold  water.  Ignoring 
all  thought  of  false  economy,  destroying  by  fire 
all  carriers  and  sources  of  contagion,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  instant  isolation  of  every  case  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  they  stamped 
out  the  communicable  diseases  wholesale.  They 
had  learned  three  other  great  lessons  :  that  all 


sanitary  teaching  is  as  good  seed  flying  wildly 
before  the  wind  so  long  as  women  are  not  em- 
ployed to  collect  and  utilise  it ;  the  golden  mean 
'twixt  destitution  and  luxui'y  ;  and  that  if  man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  never  assumed  till 
they  have  arrived,  the  niunber  of  population 
will  answer  for  itself  according  to  ordained 
natural  law.  Then  they  instituted  a  grand 
inquiry,  the  instam-ation  of  medicine,  to  ascer- 
tain what  diseases  woidd  and  what  would  not 
get  well  without  the  aid  of  drugs,  with  astound- 
ing results.  Another  advancement  was  to 
decide  that  man  was  neither  a  herbivorous  nor 
carnivorous,  but  frugivorous.  The  final  per- 
fection in  the  economy  of  life  had  relation  to 
sleep  and  rest.  The  people  had  been  proud  of 
the  success  they  had  attained  in  producing 
artificial  light,  and  had  developed  it  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  nervous  system.  At  length 
the  reserves  of  fuel  for  engines  and  bakeries  from 
sheer  extravagance  began  to  fail,  and  the  people 
were  driven  by  an  amusing  demonstration  per- 
formed by  one  of  their  professors  to  see  the 
great  advantage  of  availing  themselves  of 
natural  light.  When  the  sun,  concluded  Dr. 
Richardson,  became  the  fellow  workman  of  the 
people  of  Salutland,  the  redemption  of  their 
bodies  from  premature  death  was  carried  out 
with  the  fullest  success.  The  people  s-ived  mil- 
lions in  money,  but  this  was  nothing  to  the 
other  saving.  Their  nervous  system  found  at 
last  its  natural  time  for  work  and  for  rest.  All 
Salutland  laid  down  like  one  vast  Uving  world 
to  enter  oblivion,  and  to  wake  from  it  filled 
with  another  spell  of  life,  ready  and  happy  to 
greet  another  day.  The  himdred  years  in 
Salutland  were  won. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THE    FIEST    PEINCirLES    OF   SAXITAJIT   WOKK. 

The  first  section  was  opened  by  an  addi-ess,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  having  the  above  title 
WhUe  he  considered  the  principle  of  prevention 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  diseases  of  the  zymotic 
type,  he  would  confine  himself  to  pointing  out 
that  all  the  causes  of  these  were  absolutely  re- 
movable, either  by  the  State  or  by  the  indi\'iduai. 
He  entered  very  minutely  into  the  communica- 
tion of  contagion  by  means  nf  fiuigoid  germs 
and  also  parasites  to  man,  domestic  animals, 
and  plants,  and  the  intercommunication  of 
disease  from  one  class  of  subject  to  the  other, 
and  with  the  aid  of  algebraical  signs,  formulated 
the  theory  of  the  particulate  nature  of  contagia. 
This  was,  he  urged,  the  first  canon  law.  The 
protection  against  the  conveyance  of  contagion 
was  free  ventilation.  Motion  of  both  air  and 
water  was  a  principal  law  of  sanitary  work,  and 
he  urged  the  necessity  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewer,  traj:),  and  house-drain,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  stagnacion.  A  further  law  was,  that  there 
must  be  no  direct  communication  between  the 
sewer  and  the  interior  of  the  house.  Houses 
built  over  sewers  must  sooner  or  later  be 
dangerous  to  the  occupants,  and  the  builders  of 
such  houses  should  be  compelled  to  notify  the 
facttoevery  incoming  tenant.  Yet  anotherlaw 
was,  that  sewage  must  be  utilised,  and  be  con- 
veyed from  among  dense  popidations  by  water 
carriage,  in  sparse  ones  admixture  with  earth 
and  so-called  dry  cariinge  was  best.  He  had 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  sew-age: 
— 1,  that  sewers  are  necessities  for  crowded 
populations ;  2,  that  having  sewers,  they  are 
silent  highways,  alons  which  himian  excreta 
may  be  safely  and  efficiently  removed  by  water 
carriage ;  3,  that  sewer  gases  and  smells  from 
decomposing  sewage  are  not  necessities  of  the 
system  ;  4,  that  if  sewage  be  judiciously  applied 
to  land,  the  spread  of  enthetio  disease  by  its 
means  becomes  an  impossibility ;  5,  that  after  a 
proper  application  by  surface  irrigation,  the 
effluent  water  may  be  safely  discharged  into  the 
nearest  watercourse ;  6,  that  the  application  of 
sewage  to  land  must  be  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  otherwise  failure,  first  financially  and 
then  by  producing  nuisance,  will  arise ;  7,  that 
a  lo^al  board  is  the  worst  possible  body  to 
have  the  management  of  a  sewage  farm  (a  pro- 
position which,  coming  from  a  medical  man 
residing  in  Croydon,  occasioned  much  amuse- 
ment) ;  8,  a  local  authority  in  providing  for  the 
utihsatiou  of  sewage  by  in-igation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
price  of  the  land  and  its  ordinary  agricultural 
worth  ;  and  9,  that  although  sewage  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible,  rain- 
fall should  go  to  the  river.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  dwelt  on  two  other  laws  of  sanitary  work 


— that  sewer  and  water  services  should  be 
distinctly  separated  so  as  to  render  no  inter- 
change of  either  liquid  or  gases  possible,  and 
that  the  individual  house  is  the  limit  of 
sanitary  work,  and  the  individual  care  the 
unit  of  repression .  He  claimed  that  all  these 
canon  laws  had  their  foimdation  in  the  particu- 
late nature  of  contagion,  and  that  only  by  bear- 
ing this  fact  in  mind  that  sanitary  work  can  be 
successful.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  putting  to  the 
meeting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Carpenter, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Brady  and 
Professor  De  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  remarked  that 
the  paper  had  suggested  a  reconciliation  of  the 
germ  and  glandular  theories,  the  one  of  which 
went  upon  the  hypothesis  that  zymotic  disease 
was  invariably  conveyed  by  contagion,  the  other 
that  it  was  sometimes  a  poison  capable  of  for- 
mation within  the  animal. 

WATEK  ANALYSES. 

Professor  De  Chaumont  read  a  paper  on  some 
points  with  reference  to  Drinking- Water.  In 
many  cases  of  disease  believed  to  be  communicated 
by  certain  drinking-waters,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  find  any  impurity  in  the  water 
either  by  chemical  or  microscopic  research,  while 
cases  had  been  known  of  impxu'e  water  being 
drunk  for  long  periods  without  the  occurrence  of 
disease.  Both  forms  of  research  had,  he 
thought,  been  overrated  and  underrated.  As  to 
chemical  analysis,  attention  had  been  concen- 
trated on  the  amount  of  albumenoid  ammonia 
instead  of  its  character.  As  a  general  principle,  if 
they  were  assured  that  the  impurity  in  a  sample 
of  drinking-water  was  vegetable,  the  limits  usually 
laid  down  might  bo  considerably  exceeded  without 
its  being  necessary  to  condemn  the  water.  The 
significance  and  origin  of  free  ammonia  had 
been  misunderstood,  and  unnecessarily  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  health.  He  explained  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  analysis  of  waters 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  procur- 
ing samples,  and  said  the  best  of  all  examinations 
was  that  made  on  the  spot  at  the  source  of 
supply.  Dr.  Swete  followed,  with  a  paper  on 
' '  The  Interpretation  of  Water  Analysis  for 
Drinking  Purposes,"  in  which  he  also  dwelt  on 
the  difliculty  of  obtaining  correct  analyses,  and 
urged  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  from  the  bare  chemical  analysis, 
without  regard  being  paid  to  the  geological  and 
sanitary  surroundings  of  its  sovirce,  and  the 
microscopical  characters  of  its  deposit ;  indeed, 
chemical  analysis  gave  no  sufficient  data 
for  the  condemnation  or  otherwise  of  a 
sample.  He  also  described  Dr.  Dupre's  and 
Dr.  Wanklyn's  modes  of  analysis.  A  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which  spoke  Prof.  Wanklyn 
(who  explained  his  albumenoid  or  moist-com- 
bustion method  of  analysis),  Mr.  Kinsey  (who 
asked  for  cheap  processes),  Dr.  Strong,  of  Croy- 
don (who  gave  further  faot.s),  Mr.  R.  T.  Stevens, 
Dr.  Tatliam  (who  inquired  as  to  filter.s).  Dr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
closing  the  discussion,  asserted  that  in  no  case 
of  epidemic  had  disease  been  attributed  to  a 
water  which  chemical  analysis  had  pronounced 
pure,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  to 
distrust  present  processes  of  examination.  Dr. 
De  Chaumont,  in  reply  on  the  discussion,  said 
that  no  rough-and-ready  mode  of  analysis  could 
be  trusted ;  charcoal  filters  were  often  of  use  in 
purification,  but  had  strong  tendency  to  become 
more  injurious  than  useful  for  want  of  cleansing, 
and  they  did  not  remove  all  impurities.  Dr. 
Swete  urged  Professor  Wanklyn  to  carry  his 
slow-combustion  experiments  a  stage  further, 
when  he  believed  they  would  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
temperance  question,  introduced  by  papers  read 
by  Drs.  Norman  Kerr  and  J.  Ridge. 

VENTILATION    AOT)    PUKE   AIE. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Strong,  of  Croydon,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  in  Living  and 
Sleeping  Rooms."  The  .subject  was  dealt  with 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  theory  of  good 
ventilation  being  elucidated,  and  the  effects  of 
bad  ventilation  pointed  out.  In  clo-sing,  the 
author  considered  how  best  to  secure  ventilation 
in  rooms  when  deficient  or  defective.  The  neces- 
sity for  affording  both  an  ingress  and  egress  for 
the  currents  of  air  was  insisted  upon.  The 
author  thought  that  there  is  no  better  ventila- 
lation  than  the  ordinary  chimney,  more  especially 
if  assisted  by  a  fire  ;  but  some  further  means 
should  be  devi.sed  for  getting  rid  of  the  products 
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of  combustion  where  gas  was  used.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Burdett,  sanitary  commissioner,  followed  with  a 
paper  on 

THE  UNnEAlTHINESS    OF  PUBLIC    IXSTITUTIONS. 

He  stated  that  the  health  arrangements  of  our 
hospitals  and  asylums  are  deplorably  bad,  and 
are  becoming  worse,  and  that  investigation  had 
proved  that  not  10  per  cent.,  and  probably  not 
•5  per  cent,  of  all  the  hospitals  in  England  and 
Wales  possess  a  reliable  plan  of  the  drains  and 
sewers.  The  condition  of  our  semi-public  schools 
and  colleges  was  generally  bad,  and  sanitation 
in  private  schools  was  lamentably  deficient.  It 
was  a  disgrace  that  our  charitable  institutions 
compared  so  uufortimately  with  the  gaols  under 
Government  supervision.  He  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  sanitary  in.spector,  whose  whole 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  public  institutions.  No 
resolution  was  proved  in  the  mattt  r.  A  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  Nichols,  on  "Infant  Mortality,"  closed 
the  proceedings,  and  in  the  evening  a  conver- 
sazione was  held  in  the  adjoininglarge  public  hall. 
THURSDAY. 

PRjiCTICAL  APPLICATION   OP   SASITAEY    KNOWLEDOE. 

The  opening  address  in  Section  II.,  Engineer- 
ing and  Sanitary  Construction,  was  delivered  by 
Captain  Douglas  Galton.  AVhile  it  was  to  the 
physiologist  and  chemist,  he  said,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 
and  the  conditions  which  must  be  altered  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  them,  it  remained  for  the 
engineer  to  design  the  methods  by  which  pre- 
vention or  removal  shall  be  elfected.  The  constant 
augmentation  and  crowding  of  the  population 
rendered  his  duties  iccreasingly  necessary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  became  less  easy  for  any  ooe 
member  of  a  community  to  separate  his  interest 
from  that  of  his  neighbours.  Wliere  many  dwel- 
lings are  congregated  together,  the  requirements 
for  health  may  be  classed  as — first,  those  that  are 
common  to  the  community,  such  as  the  supply 
of  good  water,  the  removal  of  foul  water,  and 
the  removal  of  refuse  matter ;  and  secondly,  those 
which  immediately  concern  the  individual  house- 
holder, such  as  the  condition  of  his  house  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  occupation .  There  are  few 
subjects  in  which  so  many  professions  of  progress 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  as  in  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  how  to  provide  a  healthy 
dwelling  and  a  healthy  town.  Books  innumer- 
able have  been  written  upon  the  question ; 
physiologists  have  invented  every  conceivable 
theory ;  patentees  have  devised  every  conceivable 
description  of  apparatus  :  engineers,  architects, 
and  builders  overwhelm  you  \vith  professions  of 
their  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles,  and 
millions  of  money  have  been  spent  in  furthering 
the  schemes  they  have  devised  ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  efforts,  there  are  few  houses  and  very 
few  towns  where  you  would  not  easily  detect 
some  grievous  sanitary  blunders.  Tliis  he  con- 
sidered to  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  men  prefer  anything  to 
thinking  for  themselves  ;  the  result  has  been  that 
money  has  sometimes  been  expended  upon  theo- 
retical suggestions  which  have  later  proved  to  be 
fallacies ;  the  money  has  been  wasted,  and 
then  discouragement  has  followed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  sanitary  education  of  the 
country  has  not  been  brought  into  a  system. 
Important  questions  of  drainage,  of  water- 
supply,  of  ventilation,  have  in  many  instances 
been  committed  to  persons  who  had  a  good  edu- 
cation in  general  architectural  or  engineering 
knowledge,  in  the  nature  and  use  of  materials, 
and  other  such  matters,  but  who  had  never 
received  any  special  training  in  the  sanitary  side 
of  engineering.  In  the  third  place,  the  system 
under  which  the  Government  advances  money 
for  sanitary  works,  whilst  of  great  prinui  facie 
advantage  in  one  point  of  view,  yet  has  its  dis- 
advantageous aspect.  The  facility  with  which 
corporations  and  local  boards  have" been  enabled 
to  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  imduly 
precipitates  action,  and  leads  to  waste  of  money, 
while  the  tutelage  by  the  Government  diminishes 
the  responsibihty  of  the  local  authority's  en- 
gineer. The  plan  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  former  times  for  promoting  land  drainage 
would  have  answered  equally  well  in  the 
case  of  sewerage  works.  If  the  Government, 
instead  of  becoming  themselves  money-lenders 
to  towns  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  thus 
constituting  their  inspectors  the  solo  advisers 
on  matters  of  drainage,  had  passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament  enabling  any  town  to  borrow  an 
amount  of  money,  bearing  a  due  proportion  to 


the  rateable  value  of  the  town,  a  sound  security 
would  have  been  created ;  and  if  large  companies 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  function  of  lend- 
ing to  towns  under  a  system  similar  to  that  in 
force  for  land  drainage,  viz.,  of  satisfying  them- 
selves, through  the  advice  of  a  leading  engineer, 
of  the  probable  efticiency  of  the  plans  for  which 
money  was   advanced,    a   greater  scope   woidd 
have   been   afforded    for    progress   in   sanitary 
science.     "We  should  have  reached  a  higher  level 
of  sanitary  improvement  in  this  country  if  the 
Government  had  limited  itself  to  its  more  legiti- 
mate functions,  viz.,  first,  the  enactment  of  laws 
requiring  sanitary  defects  to  be  removed  ;  and 
second,  the  promotion  of  measures  for  diffusing 
a  sound  education  in  sanitary  knowledge  ;  in- 
steail  of  pursuing  the  coiu'se  of  endeavouring  to 
dictate  the  exact  measures  to  be  followed  in  each 
case.      What    is     sanitary    knowledge  ?      Too 
generally  it   is   confined   almost  exclusively   to 
drainage  and  water  supply,  but  it  is  a  far  wider 
subject.     The  selection  of  a  site  requires  a  con- 
.sieleration  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil, 
what  are  the  prevailing   winds,  the  amount  and 
incidence  of  rainfall,  and  the  percolative  capacity 
of    the     .soil.      After    choosing    the    site,    the 
nature     of     the     subsoil     must     be     regarded. 
A  site  with  a  high  water  level  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
imhealthy  than  a  site  with  a  low  water  level ; 
but  a  site  with  a  fluctuating  water  level  is  most 
unhealthj'.     The  sanitary  engineer  can  control 
the  water  level  in  the  soU,  or  construct  works  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  a  wet  site.  The  permeability 
of  the  soil  to  water,  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases, 
renders  it  highly  important  that  the  soil  should 
not  only  be   well  drained,    but   also   free  from 
decaying   substances.      When  the  site  has  been 
selected   the  sanitary   architect  has  to  consider 
how     he     wLU    distribute    buildings    over    it. 
The  deteriorating  eft'ect  of  residence  in  densely- 
peopled  towns  is  not  due  to  the  absolute  num- 
bers of  population,  but  from  absence  of  circula- 
tion of  air  tlirough  and  between  buildings,  and 
from   the   retention   near   or   in  houses,  and  in 
streets  of  much  polluting  matter.      The  superior 
healthiness  of  the  model  lodging-houses  over  less 
densely-inhabited  elistricts  is  due  in  a  mea.sure  to 
the  careful  provision  of  sanitary  arrangements, 
but   principally  to   the  fact  that  the  numerous 
stories  in  these  buildings  are  provided  with  free 
through  ventilation,  and  allow  of  ample  space  all 
round  for  the  circulation  of  air,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact   that   impiu-ities   are  not  allowed  to  be  re- 
tained  on    the    open  area   round    them.      The 
health  of   any  buikling  is  dependent  upon  free 
and  moving  pure  air  outside  and  insiele  its  walls. 
Thus  in  towns  where  land  is  dear  and  a  large 
nimiber  of  persons  are  crowded  on  a  given  area, 
better  ventilation  and  circulation  of  air  may  be 
obtained   by  placing   dwelUngs   in   stories   one 
above  the  other,  and  leaving  spaces  between  the 
buildings  than  by  placing   them  in  one-storied 
buUdings  too  close  together  to  allow  of  circula- 
tion   of    air    roimel    the    building.       The    next 
step  in   knowledge   of   sanitary   construction  is 
to  learn  how  to  obtain  pure  air  in  a  biulding. 
To  supply  in  a  room  a  volume  of  fresh  air   com- 
parable   with   that   obtained   out    of   doors,    it 
would   be   necessaiy  to   change   the   air  of   the 
room  from  once  to  five  times  in    every  minute, 
but    this  would   be   a   practical    impossibility ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  entail  very 
disagreeable  conditions.      To  maintain  the  com- 
fort   and    temperature   we   desire    indoors,    we 
sacrifice    puiity   of    air.       Therefore,    however 
impure  the  outer  air  is,    that  of   our  houses   is 
less  pure  ;  and  it  may  be  accepted   as   an  axiom 
that   by  the   best  ventilating  arrangements  we 
can  only  get   air  of  a   certain   standard  of  im- 
purity, and  that   any  ventilating   arrangements 
are  only  makeshifts  to  assist  in  remedying  the 
evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  necessity 
of    obtaining    an    atmosphere    in    our    houses 
different  in  temperature  from  that  of   the  outer 
air.     But  we  might  obtain  much  purer  air  than 
we  have.     Soot  and  many  deleterious   matters 
may  be  easily  removed  from  smoke   by  passing 
it  through  spray  on  its  way  to  the  chimney,  and 
imtil  such  a   system   of  purifying   town   air  is 
adopted,  we  can  improve  the  air  in  our  houses 
by  removing   the   suspended    matter   from   the 
iuflon-ing  air  by  filtration,  and  as  the  suspendeel 
matters  exist  in   much   smaller  quantities  at  an 
altitude,  and  our  public  buildings  might   easily 
bo    supplied    with    fresh   air   drawn   from   the 
highest   points   possible,  instead   of   from   just 
above  the    street    level,    as    was    the   common 
practice.      The    maintenance    of    the   standard 
of   puiity,  or  rather  impurity,    in   a  building. 


n     ventilating      arrangements,     but 
whatever  the  cubic  space,  the   air  in  a  confined 
space  occupied  by  UWng  beings  may  be  assumed 
to  attain  a  permanent  degree  of   impurity,  theo- 
retically elependent  upon  the  rate  at  which  ema- 
nations are  given  out  by  the  breathing  and  other 
exhalations  of  the  occupants,   and  upon  the  rate 
at   which   fresh     air    is   admitted.      The  same 
supply  of  air,  therefore,  will  equally  well  venti- 
late any  space,  but  the  larger  the  cubic  space  the 
longer  it  will  be  before  the  air  in   it   attains   its 
permanent  condition  of  impurity,   and  the  more 
easily  will  the  supply  of  fresh  air  be  brought  in 
without  altering  the  temperature,  and  without 
causing  injurious  draughts.      These  conditions 
point  to  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  the 
fonn  of  rooms,  the  position  of  windows,  doors, 
and  fireplaces.     An  open  fireplace  was  preferable 
on  every  account  to  hot-air  or  hot-water  pipes. 
Another  group  of  questions  relating  to  sanitary 
construction  are  : — "WTiat  are  the   best  materials 
for  the  house,  and  the  best  distribution  of  those 
materials  ?     How  can  the  less  pm-e  air  from  the 
ground  be  prevented  from   entering  the   house 
through  the  basement  ?     What   is   the   effect  of 
the  porosity  of  materials  on  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates of  a  hou.se  ?   What  is  the  law  which  regu- 
lates the  loss  of  he.at  through  walls  and  windows, 
skyUghts  and  roofs  ?     For  instance,  if  we  assume 
that  the  loss  of  heat  through  a  wall  one  brick 
thick,  with   a   temperature   inside   the   room  2° 
above  that  outside,  would  be   1    unit  for  a  given 
area  of  surface  of  wall,  the  loss  of  he.it  through 
a  wall  built  of  two  half  bricks  on  each  side  of  a 
central  air-space  would  be  two-thirels  of  the  loss 
of   the   sohd   wall.      Similarly  the   loss  of  heat 
through  a  double  window  woiild  be  about  three- 
fifths  of  that  through   a   single   window.     It  is 
also  of   essential   importance   that   the   sanitary 
architect,    bmlder,    and    engineer    .should  have 
practical   technical   knowledge   of  the    subject. 
He      should      understand      what       constitutes 
a     good    material     and     good     workmanship. 
This       practical       knowledge       is       especially 
necessary  in  the  details  of  the  plumber's  work, 
and   the   work   connected    with    house    drains. 
However  well  you  may  design  your  house  drains 
the  whole  of  your  desigTi  may  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  apparently  trifling  mistakes  or  careless- 
ness in  the  details.     It  is  easy  to  conceal  a  bad 
joint ;  it   is  long   before  the  defects  in  a  badly- 
laid  drain  will  become   apparent  if  the  drain  is 
buried  underground.     Therefore,   it  is  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  sanitary  constructors 
who  require  knowledge  and  education,   but  the 
foremen   and    the   labourers.      Tunning   to  the 
question   of  water   supplies,    the    necessity  for 
storing   it,    according   to  some  general  scheme, 
was    insisted    upon.       But    there    is    in    some 
locaUties  in  England  an  enormous  surplus,  and 
in  other   localities  a  bare  supply,  and  the  inci- 
dence of   these  supplies  has  no  reference  to  the 
spread  of  population  over  the  country  ;  and  he 
considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
up  this  question.     They  already  possessed  much 
information   on    the   sanitary   condition   of  the 
coimtry,  but  scattered  over  many  departments, 
1st.  The  Ordnance  Survey,  wliioh  is  under 
the   First  Commissioner  of    Works  ;    2nd.  The 
Geological   Survey,    under   the   Pri\-y  Council ; 
3rd.  The       Registrar- General's       Department, 
attached  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
4th.  The  Meteorological  Office,  under  the  Board 
of  Trade.     The  first  step  is  to  bring  these  de- 
partments under  one  general  head,  so  that  the 
information   they   can   severally   afford  may  be 
properly   correlated.     The    Local    Government 
Board  would   seem  to  be  the  department  under 
which   they   would   most  naturally  fall ;  and  a 
department  should  be  added  for  registering  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  British  Isles  on 
the    plan    initiated    by    the   enterprise   of  Mr. 
Symons.     By  means  of  tliis  machinery  the  infor- 
mation  bearing   on   the   water   supplies   of  the 
country,  wliich   is  in   existence,  could  be  easily 
collectecl  and  made  available,   and  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  would   then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  considering  the  necessity 
and,    if   .such    necessity   exists,    the   means,    of 
enabling  the  districts  furnished  with  a  copious 
water  supply  to  assist  the  less  favoured  districts. 
My  object  in  this  resume  has,  said  Captain  Gal- 
ton in  conclusion,    been  to  show  how  extensive 
is   the   field  of   knowledge  to   be   traversed  by 
those   who    undertake    the    duty    of    building 
healthy  houses,     and    of    watching    over    the 
arrangements  for  securing   the  health  of  towns. 
The    researches   of    the   physiologist    and    the 
medical   man   into   the  laws   which   govern  the 
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prevalence  of  diseases  hare  enabled  them  by  the 
accnmula  tion  of  information  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  healthy  construction  should 
rest ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
engineer,  and  the  siureyor,  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  their  correct  application  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  efficient  construction  of  a  dwelling-  as  is 
the  quality  or  strength  of  materials  which  are  used. 
I  would  lead  you  to  the  conclusions,  therefore — 
1 .  That  endeavours  should  be  made  to  cause  the 
adoption  in  educational  establishments  of  courses 
of  systematic  education  in  sanitary  science  for 
those  who  undertake  the  business  of  sanitary 
construction.  2.  That  no  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  siu'veyor  of  a  Local 
Board  or  Corporation  without  a  certificate  from 
some  duly  qualified  educational  institution  of 
proficiency  in  practical  sanitary  science. 

Mr.  Grrantham,  C.E.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Galton,  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  who  should  be  empowered  to 
examine  the  sites  on  which  houses  are  about  to 
be  built,  to  ensure  that  made  soU  of  decaying 
matter  is  not  put  directly  next  the  foundations 
and  under  floors ;  the  same  official  could  certify 
that  the  house  was  in  proper  condition  before 
habitation.  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  read  a  paper 
an  "The  Dangers  of  Bad  Plumbing."  Under 
the  heads  of  imperfect  jointing  and  improper 
treatment  of  wastes,  he  classified  and  dealt  with 
the  somces  of  the  various  evils.  Imperfect 
jointing  was,  he  said,  mostly  found  in  soU  pipes, 
and  the  result  has  boon  the  escape  of  sewage 
gas  into  the  dwelling-house,  either  directly  or 
by  open  windows.  The  perforation  of  sewer 
pipes  was  entirely  due  te  the  action  of  sewer- 
gas,  and  the  obvious  safeguard  against  this  waa 
free  ventilation,  above  the  level  not  only  of  win- 
dows, but  of  chimneys.  A  builder  ought  to  refuse 
to  lead  a  soU-pipe  into  a  rain-water  pipe  which 
descends  inside  the  house.  As  to  waste  deliver- 
ers, he  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  usual  mode,  and 
suggested  causing  the  sink  to  deliverover  the  trap- 
ping water  of  an  open  guUey  outside  the  house,  no 
matter  what  distance  the  pipe  may  have  to  go. 
Scullery  .sinks,  and  still  less  cistern  waste,  should 
never  be  passed  into  soil  system.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  put  a  bath  into  the  same  room  as  a 
closet,  but  to  allow  the  delivery  of  the  bath 
■waste  to  pass  into  the  very  foulest  conduit  was 
abominable,  and  a  freqxient  cause  of  iUuess.  He 
advocated  the  abolition  from  the  closet  of  the 
filthy  D  trap,  the  iron  container,  and  the  trap  at 
the  foot  of  the  soU-pipe  :  indeed  all  traps  con- 
nected with  closets  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
No  safeguard  from  house-drain  gas,  nor  thorough 
ventilation  of  pipes,  coidd  be  obtained  until  some 
method  of  absolute  disconnection  was  practised, 
and  fresh  air  taken  in  at  a  trap  to  be  discharged 
from  ventilating-pipe.  A  long  discus.sion  en- 
sued, in  which  there  took  part,  I)r.  A.  Carpenter, 
who  said  that  in  Croydon  the  local  board  of 
health  had  ventilators  affixed  to  the  town  sewer.", 
■which  at  first  were  only  dummies  unpierced  ;  Mr. 
J.  Hanvey,  town  surveyor,  Dover  ;  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  disconnection  of 
house-di'ains,  and  took  exception  very  strongly 
to  practice  of  ventilating  the  sewer  up  the  house, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Hanvey,  in  this  agxeeing 
•with  the  reader  of  the  paper ;  Mr.  Annstrong, 
M.O.H.,  Prof.  De  Chaumont,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons, 
Dr.  Vacher,  and  others.  The  question  was  asked 
of  Mr.  Eassie,  and  remained  unreplied  to  :  How, 
if  sewer  gas  was  so  poisonous  as  he  appeared  to 
think,  by  his  elaborate  pro\isions  against  its 
entrance  into  the  house,  he  coidd  account  for  the 
fact  tliat  men  who  worked  in  sewers  looked 
ordinarily  health}-,  and  lived  as  long  as  most 
people  r 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  read  a  paper  on  "  Four 
Points  in  Sanitary  Engineering  bearing  directly 
on  Public  Health."  These  were:  (1)  What 
sanitary  objects  should  be  comprised  in  duties  of 
a  river's  conservancy  board?  (2)  Shoidd  surface 
■water  be  excluded  from  sewers?  (3)  Should 
public  sewers,  ui-ban  and  riu'al,  be  perfectly  ven- 
tilated !■  and  (4)  Should  all  sewers  be  made  water- 
tight? As  to  the  first  inquiry,  the  author  con- 
tended that  the  duties  of  conscr^'ators  should 
extend  beyond  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  river,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigation  works  to  the 
protection  from  pollution  of  every  stream  and 
■water- course  within  the  watershed  area,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  either  stored  or  subtcn^arean 
supplies  where  the  purity  of  running  streams 
could  not  be  assiu-ed.  Taking  up  next  the 
second  question,  he  said  the  only  advantage  of 
admitting  surface  waters  to  sewers  was  the 
automatic  flushing  thus  provided ;  but  increase  d 


difficulties  and  expense  of  sewage  disposal  after 
dilution,  and  impossibility  imder  the  present  law 
of  discharging  the  total  effluent  into  rivers  ren- 
dered this,  the  only  good  feature  of  the  combina- 
tion of  sewer  and  drain,  nugatoi-y,  and  the  practice 
must  therefore  be  condemned.  On  the  thii'd 
question,  all  sanitary  workers  were  agreed  on 
value  of  sewer  ventilation  ;  but  practically,  the 
problem  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Tall  ventilating 
shafts  and  openings  into  streets  covered  ■with  char- 
coal trays  had  proved  alike  ineffective.  The  true 
remedies,  he  suggested,  would  be  by  increasing 
number  of  ventilators  and  by  ventilating  soil  and 
sink  pipes  by  sufficiently  large  tubes  carried  above 
roofs  of  houses.  As  to  the  last  question,  although 
the  health  of  towns  was  frequently  improved  by 
di-ainage  of  subsoU  tlrrough  sewers,  the  perma- 
nent cost  of  treatment  of  effluent  was  greatly 
increased  thereby,  and  there  was  an  equal  pro- 
bability of  escape  of  sewage  into  the  subsoU  as 
of  the  removal  of  water  from  it.  Separate 
drains  should,  therefore,  be  provided  tor  subsoil 
and  surface  waters.  As  a  general  conclusion  the 
author  suggested  to  the  Congress  the  desirability 
that  seven  or  nine  selected  men  should,  with  Par- 
liamentary approval,  be  appointed  as  a  Sanitary 
Commission  to  consider  these  and  other  moot 
points  of  national  importance  raised  by  local 
authorities,  and  express  their  decision  upon  them 
whenever  they  were  unanimous.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  minor  questions  raised  in  the  paper, 
Messrs.  Waller,  Koger  Field,  Professor  de 
Chaumont,  Armstrong,  Coldwells  and  others 
joined,  one  or  two  speakers  only  taking  up 
the  main  issue  raised,  and  these  protested 
against  the  proposed  Sanitary  Commission. 
JIajor-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott  read  an  able 
paper  on  "  The  Effects  of  long-continued  AppU- 
catiou  of  Sewage  Water  to  the  Same  Land." 
He  detailed  experiments  made  by  M.  Ville  at 
Vincennes  as  to  the  diminished  yield  of  cereals 
occasioned  by  successively  ■\vithdrawing  one  or 
more  of  the  mineral  constituents  necessary  to 
the  development  of  this  class  of  plant,  and  showed 
that  a  similar  exhaustion  of  the  plant  not  only 
followed  the  growing  of  the  same  crop  ■without 
rotation  on  one  area,  but  even  when  the  con- 
ditions were  alike  and  ordinary  farm-yard  manure 
was  supi>lied.  From  this  General  Scutt  advanced 
to  the  position  that  there  has  been  given  us  no 
encouragement  for  hope  that  land  under  sewage 
in'igation  pure  and  simple  has  its  lo.sses  from 
cultivation  more  efficiently  restored  than  if 
manured  from  farm-yards.  This  theory  had,  he 
said,  been  confirmed  by  observation.  Sewage- 
water,  if  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  lime, 
would  be  increased  in  manurial  value,  by 
restoring  the  balance  of  mineral  constituents 
needed  by  vegetable  life  to  the  soil,  and  the  top 
dressing  of  treated  sludge  thus  be  rendered  per- 
manently beneficial.  Lieut. -Col.  E.  Jones,  V.C., 
of  Wrexham,  said  that  he  should  next  year  try 
General  Scott's  suggestion  on  his  sewage-farm 
at  Hafodwei'n.  A  controversy  ensued  in  which 
several  speakers  insisted  on  the  necessity,  where 
irrigation  is  adopted,  of  excluding  surface-water 
from  sewage.  A  very  lengthy  paper  by  Captain 
Liemur,  describing  his  double-conduit  system  of 
pneumatic  conveyance  for  freoal  matter  and  town 
S3werage  for  slop  and  street- water,  was  partially 
read  for  the  author,  and  discussed,  the  general 
opinion  being  against  it. 

In  the  evening  Professor  Corfield  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Congress  in  the  same  hall  on 
"Sanitary  Fallacies."  The  history  of  hLs  sub- 
ject ■was,  he  showed,  intricately  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  art  of  preserving  health.  He  accord- 
ingly traced  the  healing  and  preventive  arts, 
and  the  mistakes  men  have  made  in  them,  from 
the  time  of  .^Esculapius  and  the  rising  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  in  opposition  to  the  more 
enlightened  empirics,  to  the  present  day,  point- 
ing out  in  passing  the  admirable  code  of  sani- 
tary laws  promulgated  by  Moses.  Hippocrates 
might  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  phy.sioians  and  sanitarians,  for  he  taught  the 
treatment  of  diseases  by  the  study  of  their  causes 
— a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  pxirsued 
for  2, 300  years.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mistaken 
union  of  theology  and  medicine  wrought  incalcu- 
lable mischief  in  Eiu-ope ;  it  led  the  people  to 
intercede  with  saints  for  protection  against 
disease,  instead  of  removing  its  cause,  and  to 
rely  upon  relics  as  protections  against  evil. 
Having  referred  to  the  ravages  of  plagues  of 
many  kinds  through  many  lands,  due  to  the 
crowded,  dii^ty,  and  generally  insanitary  con- 
dition in  which  the  people  lived,  he  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  at  the  present  day  ve  were  only 


beginning  to  awaken  from  our  eiTors,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  our  nation  needed  education  in  the 
first  principles  of  sanitary  laws.  Amongst  the 
popular  fallacies  needing  correction,  he  referred, 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  able  address,  in  detail,  to 
communicable  fevers,  a  ' '  sufficiently  whole- 
some" water  supply,  and  the  removal  of  refuse 
from  the  vicinity  of  habitations. 

To-day  Section  III.,  "Meteorology  and 
Geology,"  will  be  opened  by  an  address  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Symons,  F.E.S.,  and  papers  are  expected 
to  be  read  by  Messrs.  HavQand,  Lucas,  Barns- 
Kinsey,  Porter,  Wallis,  Corden,  Bartlett  and 
Stanley.  In  the  evening  a  public  dinner  -will 
close  the  Congress  proceedings,  and  on  Satiu'day 
an  excursion  to  the  District  Schools  at  Xorth 
Anerley  will  take  place.  We  shall  continue  our 
report  next  week. 


EAULT  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 

AECHITECTURE. 

THE  first  of  the  Ehind  Lectiues  on  Archseo- 
logy  was  delivered  on  Friday  week  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  the  matter 
being  principally  introductory.  The  second 
lecture  on  Friday  last  was  a  very  interesting 
one. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  outset,  said  the  object  of 
the  present  lecture  was  to  ascertain  whether 
there  existed  in  Scotland  any  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  date  prior  to  the  lith  century,  and, 
if  so,  what  were  their-  characteristics.  The 
earliest  of  the  existing  12th-centiu-y  churches 
presented  certain  featui-es  of  form  and  construc- 
tion which  were  of  importance  for  the  inquiry. 
Their  form  embraced  a  nave  and  chancel,  and 
their  typical  features  were  round  arches  with 
radiating  joints  over  doors  and  -windows  ha^ving 
perpendicular  jambs.  Having  thus  obtained  a 
distinct  point  in  time,  and  a  known  type  in  con- 
struction, he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  imkno-wu 
types  on  the  principles  of  archaeological  elassifi- 
oatioD.  Supposing  all  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures known  to  be  of  the  12th  century  or  later 
were  swept  away,  there  were  left  a  considerable 
number  of  which  the  most  that  could  be  said  was 
that  they  possessed  no  architectui-al  features,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  tei-m.  It  was 
obvious  that  of  this  residue  there  must  be  some 
earlier  than  others.  It  was  possi'ole  there  might 
be  some  later  than  the  12th  century,  because 
the  earlier  tTpe  might  have  sur-vived  longer  in 
some  places.  This  produced  an  element  of  un- 
certainty in  dealing  with  individual  specimens  ; 
but  in  dealing  ■with  types  or  classes  it  had  no 
distiu-bing  influence,  because,  if  the  sequence  of 
the  types  could  be  established,  it  was  of  no 
moment  whether  the  specimens  were  early  or  late 
examples.  In  proceeding  to  consider  the  struc- 
tures in  question,  he  found  they  were  susceptible 
of  separation  into  two  classes — chui-ches  with 
nave  and  chancel,  and  churches  consisting  of  a 
single  chamber.  Of  these  two  forms,  the  more 
complex  was  certainly  the  later,  which  was  found 
passing  from  great  rudeness  of  style  and  con- 
struction up  to  the  decorative  style  and  elegant 
construction  of  the  Norman  manner,  and  thus 
linking  itself  on  to  the  current  architecture  of 
the  12th  century.  Even  its  greatest  rudeness 
stopped  short  of  the  rudeness  of  a  primitive 
style.  There  were  chancel  chm-ches  built  of 
unhewn  stone,  but  none  built  without  mortar. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  single-chambered  type 
of  church,  which  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Norman  types,  could  be  traced  back  by  a  series 
of  gradations  into  a  type  utterly  primitive,  and 
corresponding  in  all  its  characteristics  with  the 
type  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Ireland,  from 
which  our  Cnristian  institutions  as  ultimately 
established  were  derived.  It  was  not  to  be 
implied  that  any  church  foimd  to  consist  of  a 
single  chamber  was  on  that  accoimt  necessarily 
earlier  than  one  constructed  -with  a  chancel ;  the 
conclusion  related  to  the  typical  form  alone,  and 
did  not  necess-irily  apply  to  all  the  specimens  of 
that  form.  The"  thing  determined  was  merely 
that  the  single-chambered  form  went  further 
back  than  the  chanoelled  form.  AYhat  -was  the 
precise  date  of  any  specimen  of  either  was  a 
q\xestion  undeterminable  by  any  scientific 
method.  The  chancelled  churches  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland  were  mostly  Noi-man  in  style, 
and  this  removed  them  from  among  those  with 
which  he  had  to  deal ;  but  au  exception  might 
be  made  in  the  case  of  one  which  was  unique  in 
its  featmres — the  church  of  St.  Kegulus,  St. 
Andrew's.  This  beautiful  ruin  had  been  assigned 
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to  many  and  various  dates.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
one  of  the  most  competent  authorities,  found  it 
difficult  to  conjecture  its  age,  but  imagined  it  to 
be  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture into  England.  But  whatever  might  be 
its  precise  date,  St.  RogiUas  belonged  to  the 
most  advanced  type  of  chancelled  churches,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  chancel,  and  apse ;  and  its  typical 
form  linked  it  on  with  the  group  of  12th-ceutury 
chxirches.  Outside  the  mainland,  there  occurred 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  chancelled  churches, 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  They  were  small 
in  size,  rude  in  construction,  and  possessed 
no  arcliitectural  features  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  determine  their  age.  One  of  these  in  the 
Island  of  Egilsay,  was,  like  the  church  of  St. 
Regxilus,  unique  in  its  featiu-es.  It  consisted  of 
a  nave  and  chancel  architecturally  distinguished, 
but  differed  from  all  other  churches  in  Scotland 
in  having  a  round  tower  joined  to  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  There  was  nothing  in  the  material 
or  char.acter  of  the  tower  to  suggest  that  it  was 
not  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  chiu'ch  ;  and  as 
it  was  this  structure  which  gave  the  church  its 
special  character,  it  was  necessary  to  inquii'e 
what  was  its  special  significance.  There  were 
only  two  other  towers  of  this  type  in  Scotland — 
one  at  Brechin,  the  other  at  Abemethy.  N^nther 
of  these  were  now  connected  with  any  remains 
of  a  church,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  always 
isolated  buildings.  The  Brechin  tower  stood 
in  the  churchyard,  and  was  built  of  large 
irregular  blocks  of  reddish  grey  sandstone.  The 
stones  were  cut  to  the  circle  of  the  tower,  but 
not  squared  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  therefore 
not  laid  in  quite  regular  coiu-ses.  The  tower 
was  perfectly  cii'cular  throughout,  .and  tapered 
regiUarly  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  the 
interior  diameter  at  the  base  being  7ft.  Sin.,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  4ft.  '2in.  Internally 
the  tower  was  divided  by  string-courses  into 
seven  sections  or  stories.  While  some  of  the 
windows  had  their  sides  inclined  towards  each 
other,  others  had  the  sides  pei'pcndicular.  The 
structure  thus  showed  the  juncture  of  two  dis- 
tinguishing and  dissimilar  styles,  ono  of  which 
had  come  down  to  oiu'  own  age,  while  the  other 
stretched  back  to  the  very  commencement  of 
architectural  construction.  The  doorway  was 
at  the  height  of  6ft.  Sin.  from  the  ground, 
faced  the  west,  and  was  semicircular  headed  with 
inclining  jambs,  its  arch  being  cut  out  of  the 
solid.  The  tower  at  Abemethy  stood  in  the 
churchyard,  and  was  built  of  stones  dressed  to 
the  ciu've  and  laid  in  courses.  I'p  to  the  twelfth 
course  above  the  ground-level  the  material  was 
hard  grey  sandstone,  which  had  resisted  the 
weather ;  above  this  the  tower  was  built  of  birff- 
coloured  freestone,  now  considerably  weather- 
worn, especi.ally  at  the  joints.  There  was  only 
a  very  slight  batter,  so  that  the  tower  wanted 
the  grace  of  proportion  which  distinguished  that 
at  Brechin.  The  doorway  faced  the  north,  was 
2ift.  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  and 
hadinclinedjambsanda  semicircul.arlieadout  out 
of  one  stone  externally.  The  tower  was  di-\-ided 
iutemaUyinto  six  .stories  by  string-courses.  Some 
of  the  windows  were  semicircular  headed,  and 
all  had  inclined  jambs.  In  the  general  features 
of  their  form  and  construction  these  two  towers 
were  strikingly  similar ;  so  that  no  one  could 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  both  examples  of  one 
specific  type.  From  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
.stmction  and  completeness  of  their  preservation, 
it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  if  there  had 
ever  been  many  like  them,  traces  would  have 
been  left  in  other  localities.  But  there  were  no 
such  remains,  and  there  was  no  eviilence  of  any 
kind  to  show  that  there  ever  were  more  of  those 
towers  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  Yet,  look- 
ing to  their  completeness  of  character  and 
general  correspondence  of  form,  structure,  and 
arrangement,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  freaks  or  accidental  products  of  local  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  archicologist  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  outlying  .specimens 
of  a  well-marked  typo  which  must  have  existed 
somewhere,  if  not  in  Scotland.  Now,  in  Ireland 
seventy-six  round  towers  of  rhistype  were  known 
to  exist,  and  there  were  notices  of  tw^enty-swo 
others  not  now  in  existence.  These  Irish  towers 
showed  the  features  characteristic  of  the  two 
in  Scotland ;  therefore  those  two  were  stragglers 
from  a  great  tyjiical  group  which  had  its  habitat 
in  Ireland ;  and  all  questions  as  to  the  origin, 
progress,  and  period  of  the  tvpe  must  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  principal  group.  From  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Petrc  and  Miss  Stokes,  it  appeared  that  the 


Irish  towers  admitted  of  classification  into  four 
styles — 1.  The  style  in  which  the  tower  was 
built  of  rough  stones,  untouched  by  hammer  or 
chisel,  with  door  square-headed,  windows 
square  or  triangular-headed,  and  both  constructed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  walls.  2. 
That  in  which  the  stones  were  roughly  hammer- 
dre.ssed,  rounded  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  and 
laid  in  coui'ses,  but  often  irregularly  ;  the  door 
semicircular-headed,  the  arch  being  cut  out  of 
the  lintel  stone,  and  sometimes  decorated  with 
an  ai'chitrave ;  the  windows  constructed  of  stones 
roughly  squared,  but  of  the  same  material  as  the 
rest.  3.  That  in  which  the  stones  were  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  well -dressed  and  carefully 
worked  to  the  round  and  batter  of  the  tower  ; 
the  doors  semicircular-headed,  the  arch  being 
formed  of  three  stones  and  of  fiaer  material,  and 
decorated  with  moiddings  ;  the  windows  also  of 
finer  material  than  the  rest  of  the  walls.  4. 
That  in  which  the  building  was  of  rough  ashlar 
masonry,  open  jointed,  and  closely  analogous  to 
the  Noiinan  masonry  of  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century.  The  whole  group  of  those  towers, 
therefore,  belonged  to  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  first  UnteUcd  style  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture to  the  roimd  arch  and  decorated  Irish 
Romanesque.  It  was  established  that  this  tran- 
sition was  accomplished  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  hence 
the  first  group  of  the  towers  fell  to  be  included 
witliin  that  limit,  and  the  whole  period  of  this 
type  of  round  tower  structure  woiild  lie  between 
the  end  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  r2th 
century.  The  adoption  of  this  conclusion  greatly 
reduced  the  antiquity  claimed  for  these  roimd 
towers  on  groimds  hitheito  deemed  sufBcient. 
The  conclusions  from  internal  evidence  were 
strengthened  when  it  was  found  that  external 
evidence  led  to  the  same  result.  Miss  Stokes  had 
pointed  out  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
lowers  were  on  or  near  the  sites  of  churches 
which  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Norse- 
men or  lay  in  the  track  of  theii'  plundering  ex- 
peditions ;  and  that  the  pui-pose  of  the  tower,  as 
demonstrated  by  its  form,  isolation,  and 
arrangements,  was  to  afford  an  asylum  for  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  a  place  of  security  "for  the  beUs, 
books,  croziers,  and  shrines  under  their  guardian- 
ship. Now  the  Norse  invasions  in  question 
commenced  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  so 
that  on  both  lines  of  evidence  the  same  limit  of 
antiquity  was  reached  for  this  typical  form. 
The  beginning  of  the  10th  century  was  there- 
fore the  hmit  beyond  wliich  the  .antiquity  of  the 
Scotch  towers  coiUd  not  be  extended.  The  special 
features  of  the  Brechin  tower  connected  it  with 
the  third  style  of  the  Irish  towers  ;  so  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  have  been  referred  to  a  period 
later  than  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century  ;  and 
if  the  historical  evidence  did  notmateriallysupport 
this  conclusion,  it  supplied  nothing  that  could 
be  established  against  it.  The  Abernethy  tower 
might  be  of  two  dates ;  but  whether  of  one  or 
two,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Brechin 
tower  could  not  be  very  great,  because  in  both 
its  upper  and  lower  portions  it  must  fall  in  with 
either  the  third  or  fourth  style  of  Ii'ish  towers. 
The  lecturer  gave  reasons  for  not  concun-ing 
with  Dr.  Petrie  in  assigning  this  tower  to  the 
Sth  century,  and  went  on  to  remark,  in  regard 
to  roimd  towers  in  general,  that  the  type  died 
out  by  degradation  of  form  and  fimction.  The 
first  step  in  this  process  was  that  the  tower  was 
placed  so  as  to  form  iiart  of  the  church  struc- 
ture, as  in  Egilsay  ;  in  the  next  stage  the  tower 
became  a  simple  belfry  perched  on  the  end  of  the 
church.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  transition 
from  the  single  to  the  double  chambered  type  of 
church  structure,  Mr.  jVnderson  remarked  that 
the  church  of  Lybster,  m  Reay,  sofarashe  knew 
the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  now  existing  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  consisted  of  nave  and 
chancel.  It  was  roughly  built  of  undi-essed  flag- 
stones of  the  district.  The  doorway  in  the  we-st 
end  was  fiat-headed,  and  like  the  doorways  of 
the  early  Irish  churches,  the  sides  being  inclined 
to  each  other.  The  chancel  entrance  was  fiat- 
headed,  with  inclined  sides,  differing  neither  in 
form,  dimensions,  nor  character  from  the  door. 
The  chancel  arch  was  the  characteristic  feature  of 
all  churches  of  this  typical  foi-m  ;  and  no  earlier 
type  of  chancel  entrance  w.as  to  be  found  than 
one  which  was  not  differentiated  in  any  feature 
of  size,  construction,  form,  or  ornament  from 
the  external  doorway.  lu  the  roughly  built  and 
utterly  rude  structure  at  Lybster  was  .seen  the 
seen  the  simplest  form  of  a  chancel  church ;  yet 
with  all  its  rudeness  it  was   as   clearly  a  chancel 


church  as  one  in  the  advanced  style  of  the  Nor- 
man period.  The  primitive  rudeness  and  sim- 
plicity was  only  reached  in  churches  of  one 
chamber,  with  one  door  and  one  window.  In 
Benbecida  was  found  the  only  example  of  a 
transition  stage  in  the  conversion  of  a  single- 
chambered  chiu'ch  into  a  chancelled  church  by 
the  addition  of  a  chancel.  In  several  other  in- 
stances throughout  the  Western  Islands,  an  old 
church  and  an  older  one  were  found  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  in  aU  such  eases  the  older  was 
invariably  the  smaller.  It  was  thus  evident 
that  among  the  single-chambered  churches 
there  were  two  varieties,  one  Unking  on  with  the 
chancelled  church,  and  one  which  did  not.  The 
church  with  windows  in  the  side  walls,  though, 
single-chambered,  was  of  the  former  variety, 
and  was  probably  of  the  period  of  the  chanceUed 
church,  because  it  was  the  addition  of  the  chan- 
cel that  created  the  necessity  for  lighting  the 
nave  separately.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type 
of  church  of  small  size,  with  one  east  window 
and  a  west  door,  was  neither  linked  to  the  chan- 
celled form,  nor  could  be  converted  into  it  with- 
out losing  its  own  distinctive  features.  Of  this 
primitive  type  there  were  two  varieties — those 
built  with  lime  and  those  that  reached  the 
utterly  simple  character  of  construction  which 
consisted  of  placing  stone  upon  stone  without 
binding  material.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  first  variety  was  found  in  the  island  of  Inch- 
colm,  of  which  the  lecturer  gave  an  interesting 
accoimt.  In  the  next  lecture,  it  was  added,  the 
stUl  simpler  form  would  be  traced  back  till  it 
became  associated  with  fortified  inclosures  and 
beehive-shaped  cells,  thus  linking  the  Christian 
types  of  structure  with  other  types  which. 
stretched  back  to  purely  Pagan  tiroes. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECrURAL  THIEVES. 

AN  American  architect  has  actually  attempted 
to  ask  legal  redress  from  a  speciUative 
builder  who  copied  his  designs.  He  had  built 
himself  a  pair  of  houses  which  he  desired  ' '  should 
be  a  specimen  of  his  artistic  skiU,  and  should 
not  be  a  mere  copy  of  other  houses."  The  fnrit 
of  his  artistic  skill  was  lucky  or  unlucky  enough 
to  attract  the  liking  of  a  Mr.  Orr,  who  is  a 
builder,  and  Mr.  Glendell,  the  complainant,  was 
soon  annoyed  by  persons  who,  in  spite  of  his 
prohibition,  persisted  in  entering  his  groimds 
and  making  measurements  and  drawings  of  the 
porch  which  he  had  put  before  his  houses. 
Presently  he  found  his  porch  duplicated  on  the 
front  of  a  pair  of  houses  which  Mr.  Orr  was 
building  a  few  blocks  away.  Mr.  Orr,  when 
remonstrated  with,  replied  with  unblushing 
confidence  that  he  was  in  the  constant  h.abit  of 
appropriating  other  persons'  designs,  and  that 
he  should  finish  his  porch.  Mr.  Glendell  has 
thereupon  applied  to  court  for  an  order  to  restrain 
Mr.  Orr  and  the  owner  of  the  buOdings  from 
continuing  the  porch,  and  to  compel  them  to 
remove  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  design  was 
obtained  from  him  surreptitiously,  illegally,  and 
by  trespass.  We  shall  await  with  some  curiosity 
the  action  of  the  court  in  this  case,  though  we 
despair  of  the  probability  of  any  decision  being 
given  which  either  in  America  or  this  country 
may  check  those  clever  "conveyers"  of  other 
peoples'  ideas,  whose  tricks  we  have  more  than 
once  illustrated  in  these  pages. 

CHIPS. 

Tlie  rural  sanitaiy  authority  of  Midhurst  union 
are  about  to  sink  a  well  and  borehole  at  Todham. 
Lock,  near  Midhurst. 

Mr.  Maconnochie,  chief  engineer  at  the  Bute 
Docks,  has  been  nominated  as  Mayor  of  Cardiff 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Church 
Extension  Society,  held  at  Lichfield  on  Thursday 
week,  the  following  grants  were  made : — Bagnalf, 
church  enlargement,  £2;);  West  Bromwich,  St, 
James's  new  church,  £217  :  Tipton,  St.  Matthew's 
TiWdale,  ,£:i.54,  renewed:  and  Greslev,  Lintou 
Church,  £207. 

Sir  George  Elliott,  M.P.,  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  dedicate  a  piece  of  land  ou  his  estate,  West 
CUff,  Whitby,  to  the  public,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
monument  to  Captain  Cook,  the  circumnavigator, 
who  spent  several  years  of  his  ealy  life  at  the  tish- 
inu  village  of  Staithes,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Whitby. 

A  stained  window  in  memory  of  Bishop  Wilbcr- 
force  has  lately  been  fixed  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Southampton. 
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ILLI'STRATIOXS. 

OVER  DARWEX  TOWN  HALL  AND  SEW  PUBLIC  MARKET.— 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MADE  BT  W.  WATT. — PROPOSED 
CHURCH    AT    BRADFORD. — '*  SHEPHERDS*    SPKINO,"    HANTS. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
— ♦♦♦ — 

OTEE  DAE'ffEX  TOWN  HALL  AITD  MAEKET  HOUSE. 

The  Town-hall  will  occupy  a  prominent  site 
fronting  Gliurch-street,  and  opea  on  all  sides. 
There  will  be  a  basement  story  entered  on  a 
level  with  the  Market-square  behind  and  4ft. 
aboTe  ground  in  the  front.  It  will  contain  the 
fire-engines  and  offices,  the  market  and  sanitary 
inspectors'  offices,  6  police-cells,  day-rooms  and 
offices.  In  a  mezzanine  story  there  wul  be  two 
.sergeants'  and  a  superintendent's  house,  with 
separate  entrances,  also  stores,  coals,  and  heating 
chamber.  The  groxmd  floor  has  a  main  entrance 
in  Church-street,  another  from  the  Market- 
square,  one  for  the  police -coui't,  and  a  fourth  for 
the  public  on  the  east  side.  Each  of  the  civic 
departments  are  separate  and  distinct  and  con- 
venient for  business.  A  central  area  gives  light 
and  air  to  the  hall  corridors.  The  principal 
floor  is  reached  by  a  grand  staircase  in  the 
eastern  side  leading  to  the  public  hall,  which  has 
also  a  gallery  separate  entrance  from  the  square 
and  another  on  the  north  side  for  private  use. 
The  hall  will  hold  1,000  people,  and  will  be  a 
noble  room  with  a  flat-pitched  panelled  roof  in 
wood  and  plaster.  The  Mayor's  apartments, 
.oouncil-chainber,  and  committee-rooms  are 
reached  by  a  separate  staircase,  and  are  on  the 
ea.st  and  south  fronts.  The  upper  floor  above 
these  is  arranged  for  a  kitchen  and  hall-keeper's 
rooms.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  of 
local  stone  with  Longridge  stone  dressings.  The 
market  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  site, 
thus  obtaining  a  market-square  between  it  and 
the  Town-hall.  The  central  area  is  roofed  by  a 
double  span  semicircular  gh-der  roof,  glazed  on 
the  north  side  only.  Shops  for  butchers  and 
general  purposes  are  arranged  on  each  side,  the 
former  opening  into  the  market  only.  A'egetable 
and  fish  market  spaces  are  provided  at  the  west 
■end,  with  low-pitched  roofs  to  avoid  interfering 
with  the  ancient  lights  adjoining.  Above  the 
shops  arc  provided  suites  of  offices  reached  by  a 
staircase  and  projecting  gaUery  on  the  market 
side.  The  general  design  is  made  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  Town-hall.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  Town-hall  is  £35,000  and  the  market  £1.3,000. 
The  arclutect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  4,  Union- 
Cjurt,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  B.C. 


BED-EOOM   FCENITUEE. 

Among  our  lithographic  i)lates  we  give  a  page  of 
working  drawings  of  two  very  interesting  designs 
for  two  equally  useful  pieces  of  furniture  for  the 
bedroom.  They  were  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin,  F.S.A.,  and  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Watt,  of  Grafton-street,  W.C,  in  whose 
warehouse  the  articles  may  be  seen.  They  are 
made  of  oak  and  are  simply  practical  pieces  of 
furniture,  whose  lines  have  been  determined 
chiefly  by  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  scale  to  the  several  details  is  fully  given,  so 
that  the  di-awings  will  be  found  to  explain  them- 
selves. 

VICTOE-EOAD  CHUECH,  MANNINGHAII,  BEADFOED, 
TOEKSHIEE. 

The  church  is  intended  to  be  built  in  one  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  suburbs  of  Bradford,  and  will 
accommodate  7.50  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£4,000,  exclusive  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 
The  walling  and  ashlar  work  wiU  be  of  the  local 
stone.  The  design  is  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  and 
F.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  and  was  selected  in 
competition.  Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
Bradford  trade,  it  has  been  determined  to  post- 
pone the  erection  of  the  church,  and  to  build  a 
large  room  upon  the  south  part  of  the  site,  which 
will  serve  as  a  schoolroom  or  lectirre-haU  when 
the   church   is   completed. 

"SHEPHEEDS'    SEEING,    HANTS." 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  exterior  of  a  house  designed  by 
Messrs.  Dodgshun  and  Unsworth,  2,  Great 
Queen-Street,  Westminster,  for  the  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth.  The  site  is  an 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  pines.  The  materials 
specified  are  thin  red  bricks,  with  stone  dres- 
sings for  the  lower  part,  and  for  the  upper  part 
timber  and  plaster ;  the  internal  work  princi- 
pally of  oak.  The  original  drawing  was  exhi- 
bited in  this  }-ear's  Academy. 


WATER  SUPPLY  IN  COIlNTET 
DISTRICTS. 

LAST  week,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Aiisociation  of  Medical  Oflicers  of 
Health.heldatBradford,  Mr.  Thos.  Britton,  M.D. , 
read  a  paper  on  "A  Difficulty  in  Water  Supply." 
The  subject,  he  said,  was  of  immense  importance, 
not  merely  to  officers  of  health,  but  to  the 
public  generally.  It  did  not  directly  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  but,  in  a  more  or  less 
degi'ce,  the  population  of  i-ural  sanitary  districts 
and  ef  the  more  thinly  peopled  portions  of  urban 
districts,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  hiUy 
districts.  It  was  the  important  question  of  the 
purity  of  water  supply.  He  gave  a  typical  case 
in  which  a  supply  of  water,  originally  pure, 
became  foul  before  reaching  the  consumer,  and 
asked  the  members  to  imagine  a  stream  flowing 
from  a  hiU-top,  and  after  being  used  in  a  farm- 
yard for  various  purposes,  where  it  became 
impure,  then  passed  oif  through  a  drain  in  the 
land.  The  liquid  finally  reached  a  stone  trough 
at  a  block  of  cottages,  where  it  was  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  then  passed  to  another 
trough  for  a  second  block  of  cottages,  and  finally 
was  discharged  into  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hiU.  Supposing  there  was  an  outbreak  of  fever 
in  the  last  block  of  cottages,  produced  by  the 
contaminated  water,  what  power,  he  asked,  did 
rural  and  lu'ban  sanitary  authorities  jiossess  by 
which  they  could  remedy  this  serious  state  of 
matters '?  Would  such  a  stream  come  imder  the 
tei-m  "water-course,"  as  used  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  if  it  did,  coiild  any  sanitary 
authority  adopt  the  section  of  the  Act  applying 
to  it,  to  protect  a  private  water  supply  )■  He 
thought  it  could  not.  The  closing  of  the  well 
or  trough  would  not  answer  the  puiijoso,  as  the 
inhabitants  had  no  other  supply.  Should  the 
magistrates  order  the  water  to  be  used  for 
certain  purposes  only,  they  had  no  guarantee 
that  it  would  be  so  used,  but  the  contrary.  Was 
it  in  their  power  to  close  the  well,  or  to  order  the 
water  to  be  piped  so  that  it  could  not  be  fouled, 
or  the  sewage  to  be  so  piped  as  to  prevent  its 
fouling  the  water  ?  On  whom  could  the  order 
be  made,  and  would  such  order  allow  the 
authority  obtaining  it  to  go  upon  anybody's 
land  to  remedy  the  defect ':  He  asked  what  was 
the  meaning  of  "stream"  in  Section  3  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act.  The  farmer  would  claim 
the  right  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
— a  right  which  had  been  exercised  from  time 


immemorial ;  and  the  owners  lower  down  had 
only  the  right  to  the  residue  of  the  water  after 
the  farmer  had  done  with  it,  and  the  latter  was 
not  boimd  to  deliver  it  pirre.  The  farmer  would 
urge  that  irrigation  was  really  the  best  means 
available  of  rendering  harmless  the  sewage 
matter  carried  into  the  stream.  That  argument 
was,  however,  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
render  the  sewage  harmless,  because  the  water, 
running  in  a  good  stream,  carried  the  sewage 
along  the  pipes  which  the  farmer  had  cut  in  his 
land  in  an  almost  tminterrupted  course  into  the 
stone  trough  below,  only  a  small  portion  being 
really  used  for  the  land  through  which  it  passed. 
He  thought  very  little  relief  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act.  In  the  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  there  was  one  im- 
portant omission,  which,  in  some  cases,  invali- 
dated its  provisions,  no  power  being  given  to 
sanitary  authorities  to  go  into  an  owner's  land  to 
lay  pipes  to  provide  a  pure  water  supply  from 
another  owner's  house.  Alluding  to  a  case 
where  the  medical  officer  of  health  had  reported 
that  fever  prevailed  under  the  typical  case  given, 
by  contaminated  water  supply,  the  Authority 
would  send  a  notice  to  the  owner  farther  down 
the  hill  to  provide  his  house  with  a  pirre  water 
supply,  knowing  that  it  cotdd  be  supplied  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  a  capital  sum  the  interest  on 
which,  at  b  per  cent.,  would  not  exceed  2d.  per 
week  for  each  house.  The  owner  might  reply 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  comply,  but  the 
owner  of  the  block  of  cottages  higher  up  would 
not  allow  him  to  pipe  any  water  from  his  stone 
trough,  and,  even  if  he  id,  the  water  had  been 
previously  contaminated  by  the  farmer  nearer  to 
the  top  of  the  hUl,  who  would  not  aUow  either  of 
the  owners  of  property  below  his  to  pipe  through 
Ids  land.  What  could  the  Sanitary  Authority 
dof  Would  any  of  the  three  Acts  enable  the 
owner  of  the  property  lower  dowTi  the  hill  to 
procure  a  pure  water  supply  ?  He  suggested  as 
a  remedy  for  the  difficulty  that  the  Local 
Authority  might  require  the  occupier  or  owner 
of  the  lands  or  premises  through  which  the  water 
supply  ran  to  convey  the  water  through  such 
lands  or  prem'ses  in  earthenware  or  metal  pipes 
in  a  manner,  for  such  distance,  and  within  such 
time,  as  the  Local  Authority  might  fix.  Should 
the  occupier  or  owner  fail  to  carry  out  the  work, 
the  Local  Authority,  after  giving  notice,  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  direct  its  Surveyor  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations,  the  cost  to  be  recover- 
able summarily  as  private  improvement  expenses. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Essex  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  on 
Tuesday  week,  it  was  reported  that  an  amusement- 
room  was  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Brentwood 
Lunatic  Asylum  from  the  designs  of  the  county 
surveyor ;  the  estimated  cost  was  £4,-500.  The 
boring  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  asylum  at 
Wickham  Bishops  has  hitherto  been  unsatisfactory  : 
a  depth  of  804ft.  has  been  attained,  and  the  water 
in  it  is  194ft.  from  the  surface,  while  the  cost  has 
been  £.5,302.  Mr.  Lowndes  moved,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  county  surveyor  take  steps  to  put 
the  proper  arms  of  the  county  on  the  police-station 
at  Grays  Thurrock  and  elsewhere;  three  swords 
have  been  hitherto  shown  on  the  shield,  whereas 
the  records  at  Herald's  College  proved  that  they 
should  he  three  seaxes. 

The  new  Established  church  at  Partick,  N.B., 
was  opened  on  Sunday.  The  church  was  designed 
by  Jlr.  J.  Boucher,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  is  in 
the  Gothic  style. 

Last  Monday  evening  Professor  Max  Muller,  the 
president  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute, distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students,  and  delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
present  session.  He  dealt  principally  with  the 
subject  of  education,  and  condemned  the  system  of 
cramming  and  restraint  imposed  by  the  frequent 
examinations.  While  he  was  a  believer  in  examina- 
tions as  a  means,  he  recognised  that  they  might  be 
so  employed  as  to  he  productive  of  considerable 
harm  in  teaching  students  to  look  to  the  rewards  of 
examinations  rather  than  to  follow  learning  for  its 
own  sake. 

A  new  girls'  school,  erected  by  the  Seaford 
School  Board  in  Church-street,  ha.s  just  been  com- 
pleted. Mr.  H.  Card,  of  Lewes,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  C.  Morling,  of  Seaford,  the  contractor. 

The  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lawnbey,  near 
Bexlcy,  was  opened  a  fortnight  since.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  and  consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
chancel,  and  pro\ndes  at  present  350  sittings.  A 
north  aisle  and  tower  are  to  be  added  hereafter. 
The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  and  the  lectern  of 
brass.  The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Bevington 
and  Sona. 
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.STABILITY  or   STONE    STRUCTUEE3. 

APjVPER  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
architect  and  bridge-engineer  appears  in 
the  Tiinisttctions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  which  the  author,  Mr. 
William  H.  Searles,  C.  E.,  starts  an  ingenious 
theoiy  of  pier-construction.  Mr.  Searles  first 
dwells  upon  the  conditions  of  stabUity  of  .stone 
stiiictures  generally,  and  justly  remarks  that 
their  resistance  to  overturning  depends  entirely 
upon  their  weight,  or  upon  the  force  of  gravity. 
The  columns  of  the  Grecian  portico  which  carry 
only  the  static  weight  of  the  entablatiure  varies, 
as  the  author  says,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven 
diameters,  the  Egyptian  Obelisks,  in  the  height 
of  their  shafts,  from  nine  to  eleven  diameters. 
Tliese  structures  are  not  intended  to  withstand 
any  other  force  than  that  of  the  wind  ;  but  to 
structures  required  to  resist  forces  like  earth  and 
sand,  very  different  proportions  have  to  be 
given  ;  thus,  aretaining  wall  of  masonry  against 
dry  sand  must  not  have  a  height  gi'eater  than 
three  times  its  thickness  to  secure  stability,  or 
only  twice  its  thickness  if  it  have  a  sui-charge 
equal  to  half  its  height.  Again,  lighthouses  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  waves  are  generally 
less  than  three  diameters  high,  as  in  the  Eddy- 
.stone,  where  the  height  is  2  •  6 1  diameters ;  the  Bell  - 
ro<'k,  which  is  2-".5,  the  highest  mentioned  being 
the  new  Eddvstone  lighthouse  now  being 
erected,  wMch  will  be  3'25  diameters  in  height. 
Mr.  Searles  does  not  think  that  the  dowelling 
and  dovetailing  of  the  beds  of  stone  add  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  sti"ucture,  and  this  opinion, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  resistance 
afforded  by  such  means,  is  qiiite  just.  They  are 
chiefly  useful  in  affording  resistance  in  the  early 
stages  of  building,  before  the  superstructure  is 
earned  to  a  suflicient  height  to  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  over  it,  and,  as  the  author  very 
truly  remarks,  the  stability  obtained  by  such 
means,  or  that  of  cement,  is  due  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  material,  a  kind  of  strength  in 
which  stone  is  deficient.  It  is  a  principle  acted 
upon  in  designing  stone  structures  not  to  trust 
to  the  tensile  resistance  of  that  material,  and  the 
adhesion  of  cement  is  only  regarded  as  an  ad- 
ditional, though  uncertain,  element  that  is  never 
calcidated  upon.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
the  aiithor  proceeds  to  show  that  from  the 
transverse  strains  or  side  thrusts  caused  by 
moving  loads,  or  due  to  external  impulses,  and 
the  force  of  wind  and  waves,  to  which  forces  the 
bridge  pier  is  subjected,  they  miust  be  considered 
as  something  more  than  piDars  supporting  a 
static  load,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned. The  piers  of  bridges  vary  considerably, 
but  they  are  generally,  if  of  masonry,  pro- 
portioned to  these  side  strains ;  hence  their  great 
hulk  or  diameter  when  compared  with  their 
height,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  building  and 
obtaining  foundations  for  them.  Various  substi- 
tutes for  stone  piers  have,  consequently,  been  in- 
troduced, as  the  pneumatic  cylinder  filled  with 
concrete,  hoUow^ii'on  piles,  as  that  of  Cushing's, 
and  various  iron  pillars.  The  great  objection  to 
iron  pillars  is  the  non-durability  of  them,  the 
effects  of  corrosion ;  hence  the  value  of  stone 
l^iers. 

Mr.  Seai-le's  object  is  to  show  how  the  size 
and  cost  of  masonry  piers  may  be  reduced  with- 
out a  sacrifice  to  their  stability.  The  reduction 
of  the  pier  cannot,  from  what  has  been  said,  be 
attained  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  cement, 
nor  can  it  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  dowclls  be- 
tween the  stone  courses,  nor  by  any  system  of 
dovetailing  the  blocks,  and,  in  general,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  method 
which  supposes  a  tensile  or  tran.sverse  strain  in 
the  stone.  TVe  must  look,  therefore,  for  some- 
thing which  will  be  independent  of  these  sources 
of  strength.  Mi'.  Searle  suggests  that  "  if  by 
any  means  the  normal  pressure  on  the  beds  can 
be  increased,  the  stabUity  of  the  structure  will 
be  augmented,"  or,  in  other  words,  we  might 
supplement  the  force  of  gravity  by  a  tension  rod 
of  steel  vertically  placed  in  the  masonry  and 
stretched  nearly  to  its  elastic  limit,  thereby 
enabling  us  to  reduce  the  amount  of  masonry  in 
the  size  of  the  pier  without  a  loss  of  stability. 
The  idea  is  at  least  novel.  The  weight  of  a 
stone  pier  has  always  been  its  main  stability. 
Can  we  reduce  it  in  diameter  by  adding  to  its 
pressure  upon  the  foundation  r  The  author 
sa}-s,  ' '  let  the  rod  be  anchored  in  the  foundation, 
passed  up  through  the  core  of  the  masonry,  and 
put  into  a  stale  of  tension  by  a  nut  at  the  top. 
Its  tensile  force  is  now  exerted  upon  a  washer, 


which,  in  turn,  presses  upon  the  masonry  with 
an  equal  force,  and  the  pressure  is  transmitted 
through  every  joint  to  the  foundation."  The  rod, 
in  short,  acts  like  an  additional  weight  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pier,  and 
acting  as  much  on  the  top  stone  as  aU  the  other 
stones.  Having  this  pressure,  it  is  maintained 
with  reason  that  we  can  diminish  the  proportion 
of  the  structure  to  that  of  a  column,  having 
only  stone  enough  to  resist  compression  or  the 
simple  static  load  of  the  structm-e,  and  a  suffi- 
cient base  to  afford  a  lever  arm.  The  author 
proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  advantages  of 
this  system — namely,  saving  of  cost,  the  conse- 
quent ability  of  being  able  to  use  the  best  quality 
of  ston  J  and  cement,  the  use  of  single  stones  for 
each  course  in  many  cases,  thus  dispensing  with 
vertical  joints,  the  small  space  occupied  of  a  water 
way.  Columns  reinforced  by  steel  in  this  way 
the  author  says  may  be  safely  carried  to  a  height 
of  12  or  15  diameters,  above  which  they  fail  by 
the  law  of  flexure  only.  The  author  has  cairied 
the  plan  into  execution  in  the  erection  of  an  iron 
truss  bridge,  of  2  spans  of  97ft.  each,  acro.ss  the 
Presumpscot  river  at  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine. 
The  river  is  subj  ect  to  sudden  and 
violent  freshets,  and  the  central 
piers  consist  of  two  square 
columns  placed  diagonally  vfith 
the  stream,  one  under  each  truss. 
Each  column  is  2ft.  square,  lift, 
high,  and  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  rods  were  of 
Bessemer  steel  Sin.  diameter, 
with  a  spreading  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  form  a  dovetail  in  the 
rock  (see  sketch) .  We  quote  the 
author's  description  :  —  "  Each 
foundation  was  prepared  by  cut- 
ting a  place  2ft.  square  in  the 
rock  and  dressing  it  to  a  fine  and 
level  bed ;  at  the  centre  of  the 
square  a  hole  4in.  diameter  and 
SUin.  deep  was  sunk  with  a 
Wood's  steam  drill.  The  hole 
was  enlarged  at  the  bottom  to 
about  6in.  on  one  diameter, 
giving  an  oval  section."  The  hole  was 
calipered  at  every  inch  and  shaped  by  hand- 
drills,  and  a  wi'ought-iron  wedge  Hin.  long 
was  forged  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it 
would  .spread  the  rod  so  as  exactly  to  fill  the 
hole.  "About  a  quart  of  thin  paste  of  clear 
Portland  cement  was  poured  into  the  hole  in  the 
rock,  and  the  rod  immediately  lowered  into  it 
with  the  point  of  the  wedge  sticking  in  the  jaws. 
The  rod  was  then  driven  home  over  the  wedge 
with  a  4.501b.  hammer  having-  a  .5ft.  fall.  The 
upper  end  of  the  rod  on  which  a  screw-thread 
had  been  cut  was  held  in  its  position  by  a  notch 
in  a  plank  attached  to  the  scaffolding."  Granite 
blocks  were  used  from  the  Yarmouth  quarries ; 
they  were  18  to  28in.  in  thickness  and  finely 
dressed  on  two  beds  so  as  to  make  a  joint  about 
-J-th  of  an  inch.  Each  block  was  pei-forated  by 
a  4in.  hole  for  the  rod,  and  the  annidar  space 
between  the  rod  and  stone  wa.",  filled  with  dry 
cement  powder,  the  object  being  to  protect  the 
steel  from  rust.  The  washer  of  cast  iron  was 
placed  on  the  top  stone  and  a  steel  nut  was 
screwed  down  so  as  to  stretch  the  rod  12-lOOths 
of  an  inch.  Assuming  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  to  be  28,000,000,  the  strain  in  the  rod  is 
0-12  X  28,000,000 
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=  20,0001b.  per  square  inch. 

In  estimating  the  stability  of  such  a  column, 
we  have  the  weight  of  the  stone  and  the  load  on 
the  column  added  to  the  tension  pressure  of  the 
rod  fonning  a  vertical  force,  which  we  have  to 
multiply  into  the  lever  arm  of  base,  this  worked 
out  by  the  author  gives  a  moment  of  stability  in 
the  ca.se  described  of  143, .570ft. -lbs.  We  cannot 
afford  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the  mathematical 
part  of  Mr.  Searle's  paper,  but  from  a  general 
review  of  the  proposition  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  the  principle  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  usefully  employed  to  increase  the  stability 
of  stone  piers.  The  iron  tie,  which  it  really  is, 
may  be  looked  at  as  a  large  dowel  or  plug  bind- 
ing or  stringing  together  the  courses  of  stone, 
and  the  only  doubt  we  entertain  is  whether  the 
initial  pressure  coiUd  be  maintained,  seeing  the 
diflScultics  in  the  way  of  making  a  good  anchor- 
age, to  say  nothing  of  vibration  and  other  dis- 
turbing effects  on  the  structure.  Even  the 
variation  of  temperature  might  considerably 
reduce  the  tensile  strci-s  on  the  rod.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  rock  or  bed  itself  would  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  tested  to  bear  such  a  strain  as 


t41,.'!00Ib.,  and  the  elongation  of  the  rod  must 
be  nicely  calculated  to  the  smallest  fraction 
before  the  tension  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
diificidties  in  the  way  of  a  delicate  adjustment 
of  the  required  force  to  which  the  rod  would 
have  to  be  screwed,  seem  almost  too  great  to 
allow  us  with  confidence  to  assert  whether  piers 
so  treated  are  really  imder  the  necessary  pressure, 
though  experiments  carefully  conducted  would 
reduce  these  doubts  to  a  minimum.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Searle  may 
be  admitted  to  be  an  ingeidous  one,  and  well 
worth  the  fiu-ther  investigation  of  the  profession. 


ME.  RUSKIN'S  MUSEUM  AT  WALKLEY. 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  on  Wednesday  morning 
\'isited  the  St.  George's  Museum,  Walkley, 
founded  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  the  eminent  art 
critic.  The  Shefficltl  Telei/mph  says: — "The 
musexim  has  no  outward  pretensions ;  it  is  a 
plain,  substantial  dwelling,  standing  in  neatly- 
laid  groimds,  and  having  from  the  front  exten- 
sive views  of  moorland  and  woodland  scenery. 
It  is  intended  hereafter  to  build  extensions,  in 
which  will  be  accommodation  for  a  picture- 
gallery,  Ubraiy,  and  reading-room.  There  is  an 
original  print  of  Erasmus,  by  Albert  Diirer,  the 
study  of  which  seems  inexhaustible.  The 
massive  clasps  of  the  mammoth  tomes  at  his  side, 
the  arrangement  and  execution  of  his  ample 
robes,  full  and  flowing,  void  of  stiffness  and  for- 
mality, and  the  facial  expression  of  the  divine  are 
inimitable.  The  celebrated  'Melencolia'  bears 
it  good  companionship.  Here  are  some  gems  of  art 
by  the  foivnder ;  some  colour  drawings  of  feathers 
and  simulated  blades  of  grass  that  are  perfect. 
There  are  two  beautifully-illuminated  black- 
letter  Bibles,  quite  unique  and  veiy  rare.  One 
bears  the  date  of  1260,  is  inlaid  with  tiny  plates 
of  gold,  and  drawn  in  lines  as  fine  as  threads  of 
gossamer,  'lashes  of  film,'  the  lettering  intensely 
black,  and  in  a  capital  state  of  preservation.  A 
missing  leaf  has  been  supplied  of  two  centuries 
later  date,  but  what  a  falling  off  is  there  !  The 
Arab  steed  and  the  coimtry  cob  are  in  the  same 
stable  together,  the  sleek  greyhound  and  the 
stui'dy  mastiff  are  linked  in  one  leash,  in  com- 
parison. SimOar  remai-ks  apply  to  a  copy  of 
Chaucer  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  An  original 
copy  of  Holbein's  *  Dance  of  Death'  is  also  on 
view.  There  is  likewise  a  carefuUy-prepared 
work  on  entomology,  which  took  the  artist 
twenty-five  years  of  a  laborious  life  to  obtain  the 
specimens,  draw  them  with  mathematical 
acciu'acy,  and  colour  them  with  tints  that  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  rainbow  ;  and  not  less 
wonderful  are  the  shadows  cast  by  these  tiny 
insects.  So  finely  does  the  shadow  merge 
into  the  shade  that  none  may  point  out 
the  line  of  demarcation  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  They  look  alive  and 
seem  to  be  moving,  some  in  the  attitude  about  to 
'  sprint.'  Specimens  dead  and  mounted  do  not 
realise  this  idea.  Another  kindred  book  on  shells 
and  fishes,  drawn  from  life — say,  rather,  trans- 
ferred alive.  Then  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
'  Sladonna  and  ChUd '  are  enough  to  make  any 
one  guilty  of  Mariolatry,  notwithstanding  the 
deterioration  the  picture  has  suft'ered  in  a  re- 
mount. The  Madonna  is  beautiful  in  tone, 
exqiusite  in  expression,  and  the  Child  is  looking 
with  almost  living  simplicity  into  its  mother's 
face.  There  is  a  striking  bust  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
executed  by  a  Sheifield  griuder,  who  grinds  no 
longer  from  the  horsings,  but  pursues  his  genius 
under  artistic  auspices.  An  oU  colour  by  William 
Small  of  a  .shipwreck — his  sketch  for  the 
great  oil  painting — hangs  upon  one  of  the 
walls.  It  is  a  gem  of  itself.  Three  works  of 
Carpaecio,  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of 
St.  Ursula,  rivet  the  attention.  Small  they  are, 
but  priceless,  and  a  fidl  account  of  them  has 
already  occupied  the  pages  of  '  Fors  ClaWgera.' 
The  '  Madonna  and  CMld,'  by  Philippo  Lippi, 
is  again  one  of  those  engaging  masterpieces 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  obtained  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty  but  that  others  may  see  it, 
learn  to  admire,  and  then  seek  after  self-culture. 
This  collection  is  regarded  at  present  as  a  nucleus 
only ;  should  it  ever  become  extensive  in  its 
present  projection,  it  would  then  become  the 
artists'  Mecca.  A  national  purse  instead  of  a 
private  fortune  might  bo  necessary  to  make  it 
all  the  artist-founder  comprehends  in  his  laud- 
able scheme." 

Proceeding  on  Wednesday  to  .show  to  Prince 
Leopold  the  contents  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Ruskin 
first  drew  attention   to   the   large  picture  of  the 
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"  Madonna  and  Child,"  painted  by  Verroccliio, 
Master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  "  given  to  me  in 
Venice  by  a  gi'acious  fortune  to  show  to  the 
people  of  Sheffield,' '  to  whom,  he  e7:plained,  it  was 
specially  appropriate,  since,  besides  being  annn- 
rivalled  painter,  Verrocehio  was  also  a  great 
worker  in  iron.  Mr.  Euskin  dwelt  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  teachings  and  technical  merits  of 
this  picture,  on  its  lessons  of  the  reverence  that 
is  due  to  woman.  That  picture  he  s.iid  was  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry  often  addi-essed  to  him, 
"  'UTiat  do  you  want  to  teach  us  about  art  r  " 
It  was  perfect  in  all  ways,  in  di'awing,  in 
colouring  ;  on  every  part  the  artist  had  worked 
with  the  utmost  toil  man  could^  give.  He  di'ew 
especial  attention  to  the  beauty  and  detail  of  the 
Virgin's  girdle  of  embossed  gold.  Mr.  Kuskin 
drew  Pnnce  Leopold's  attention  to  his  unique 
collection  of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  to  the 
specimens  of  gold  and  virgin  silver,  amethyst, 
onyx  stone,  and  many  other  unrivalled  examples 
of  the  wonders  of  mineralogy.  "  I  want,"  said 
he,  "  to  get  everything  beautiful,"  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  he  added,  ' '  I  am  proud  to 
say  that,  unlike  other  collectors,  I  never 
spare  cutting  my  specimens,  always  looking  to 
that  which  will  best  show  texture.  My  main 
aim  is  to  get  things  to  show  their  beauty." 
Turning  next  to  the  cabinets  in  which  are  stored 
his  etchings  and  photog-raphs,  Mr.  Kuskin 
pointed  to  them  as  illustrating  the  way  iu  which 
he  proposed  to  get  his  museum  ordered,  a  work 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a  week  past. 
He  showed  a  photograph  from  that  earlieiSt 
church  in  Venice  on  which  is  inscribed  his 
favourite  legend  enjoining  on  the  merchants  to 
be  just  and  to  have  their  weights  true.  "  That," 
said  Mr.  Euskin.  "  was  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice.  From 
that  came  the  pure  gold  of  the  Venetian  Zecchi." 
Mr.  Firth  would,  he  thought,  be  interested  to 
know  that  when  he  was  daguerreotyping  in 
Venice,  and  wanted  absolutely  pure  gold  for  his 
plates,  he  could  get  nothing  so  pure  as  that 
old  Venetian  coin,  and  all  the  city's  prosperity 
was  the  outcome  of  that  honest  thorough- 
ness. A  series  of  photographs  from  Venice, 
showing  the  various  forms  of  the  Greek 
acanthus,  was  exhibited,  Mr.  Ruskin  drawing 
especial  attention  to  the  variety  introduced  by 
the  play  of  the  workman's  hand,  no  one  leaf  be- 
ing like  another.  In  drawings  cf  his  own, 
which  he  produced,  Mr.  Eu.skin  said  his  object 
had  been  to  show  how  our  English  leaves  were 
adapted  to  ( he  same  treatment — the  oak  leaf  for 
instance.  He  hoped  to  show  a  series  of  rude 
carvings  by  Sheffield  boys  and  girls  from  natural 
leaves.  He  was  going  to  have  a  series  caiTed  in 
wood,  and  the  cabbage  or  kale  would  be  the 
first,  for  that  was  the  vegetable  which,  in  the 
North,  was  the  origin  of  our  most  beautiful 
sculptures.  Mr.  Euskin  showed  a  cast  of  one  of 
the  vine  leaves  from  the  Ducal  palace,  display- 
ing admirably  a  fidelity  that  nothing  could  rival, 
the  patient  skill  of  the  workmen  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  an  edge  than  which  nothing 
coidd  be  finer  or  clearer.  Then  the  learned  pro- 
fessor drew  attention  to  a  rough  block  of  sand- 
stone, a  specimen  showing  the  pure  cleavage  of 
the  sands  of  England,  "  which,  thanks  again  to 
Toi's,  I  was  able  to  take  from  Brentwood." 

With  reference  to  his  projects  in  regard  to  the 
Museum,  Mr.  Ruskin  said  he  did  not  want  to 
liiuld  another  room  untU  he  got  that  room  into 
perfect  condition.  Then  when  that  room  was 
made  the  vestibule,  and  in  this  way  showing 
the  source  of  all  beauty,  as  he  got  power,  having 
been  c^uietly  acquiring  the  necessary  laud,  he 
hoped  to  make  reading-rooms  for  the  workmen 
wluch  they  could  use  in  connection  with  this 
room.  Drawing  His  Royal  Highness's  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  view  from  the  window,  now 
lighted  up  by  the  gleams  of  sunlight,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin continued,  "I  hope  alwaj-s  to  have  pretty 
things  for  them  to  see,  and  light  to  read,  and 
fitting  everything  close  as  I  do  so  ;  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  filled  by  workmen  who  will  join  to 
scientific  teaching  this  study  of  art  and  nature, 
and  that  it  will  be  felt  by  the  town  worth  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  fill  the  rooms  with  books." 


MR.      CHAMBERLAIN      ON      RUSKIN'S 
'■SEVEX  LAMPS  OF  .VECHITECTURE." 

ON  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain delivered  the  third  and  concluding 
Icctiu-e  on  Dr.  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  o'f 
Architecture,"  before  the  Birmingham  Society  of 


Artists.  Mr.  Chamberlain  commenced  his  lec- 
ture by  referring  to  Dr.  Ruskin's  lamp  of 
Beaiity.  He  remarked  that  this  was  a  subject 
about  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  oj^iniou,  and  it  was  a  subject  respecting  which 
ideas  constantly  changed.  If  all  the  ornaments 
they  had  once  regarded  iu  the  light  of  being 
beautiful  were  now  placed  in  a  museum  it  would 
be  seen  what  strange  things  had  been  received 
into  the  world,  and  what  strange  attempts 
people  and  nations  had  made  to  ornament 
themselves  and  their  holdings.  If  tbcy 
would  look  at  their  own  houses,  or  rather 
the  houses  of  their  friends,  for  that  was 
always  more  pleasant,  they  would  see  they  were 
comparatively  filled  with  things  supposed  to 
be  ornaments,  but  which  were  really  very  horrible 
things,  and  according  to  Euskin,  ought  to  be  set 
down  as  monstrosities.  Dr.  Ruskin  said  ' '  good 
ornament  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in 
God's  work."  If  they  hked  they  would  omit 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  say  ' '  Natiu'e'  s 
work,"  which  meant  essentially  the  same  thing. 
If  with  respect  to  ornament  they  coidd  not  go 
to  Nature  and  say  "the  idea  of  this  ornament  is 
derived  from  Nature,"  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  .say  "it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  Nature,"  then  they  might  be  sure  it 
was  not  ornament,  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
ornament,  and  was  most  probably  a  monstrosity. 
Dr.  Ruskin's  idea  of  ornament  was  that  it  should 
take  the  character  of  some  form  which  co'ald  be 
foimd  in  Nature,  and  the  more  frequently  the 
foiTu  iu  Nature  could  be  seen  the  better  the 
character  of  the  ornament.  He  (Dr.  Ruskin) 
did  not  begin  by  saying  "  such  and  such  things 
are  beautiful,"  but  he  criticised  those  designs 
which  were  not  beautiful.  These  designs  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  were  the  Greek  fret,  the 
moulding  known  as  the  egg  and  dart,  the  port- 
cullis, the  Tirdor  rose,  the  scroll  and  drapery ; 
and  he  explained  in  some  detail  the  reason  Dr. 
Ruskin  oljjected  to  them.  The  foimdation  of 
art  he  described  as  simply  being  admiration,  and 
if  they  could  not  admire  they  could  not  have  art. 
He  believed  art  was  nothing  at  all  but  that  ad- 
miration which  quickened  into  joy  and  deepened 
into  love.  They  must  have  all  these  things, 
though  they  might  reverse  their  order,  and  begin 
with  love  and  come  to  joy  and  get  to  admiration. 
After  all,  the  only  te.st  as  to  what  was  really 
art  was  time,  and  the  only  way  they 
could  learTi  what  was  pure  ornament  was 
by  studying  the  types  which  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  world  were  allowed  to  be  the 
fairest  examples  of  ornament.  Speaking  of 
ornamentation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  there  was 
a  great  deal  that  was  noble  iu  abstract  orna- 
mentation, and  a  great  deal  th.at  was  foolish  in 
conventional  ornamentation.  If  a  person  de- 
signed some  ornamentation  for  them  which  was 
foolish  or  particularly  base,  and  they  inquired 
what  sort  of  an  ornament  it  was,  they  would 
most  probably  be  told,  "Oh,  this  is  a  con- 
ventional ornament."  Now,  what  the  person 
meant  by  that  was,  that  lie  had  not  the  know- 
ledge to  draw  a  single  form  properly,  and  he 
drew  a  foim  improperly  and  said  it  was  con- 
ventional. He  supposed  the  person  really 
thought  that  his  dull  idea  of  something  he  did 
not  understand  was  better  than  a  more  perfect 
rendering  of  something  that  nature  had  done  pro- 
perly. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in 
this  abstract  ornamentation  probably  the 
very  highest  work  to  which  irrortal  man  could 
attain.  Artists  and  architects  coidd  make  like- 
nesses of  anything  if  they  would  only  give  them- 
selves time  enough  and  have  patience,  but  it 
required  a  severe  training  and  very  great  power 
before  they  coirld  produce  a  close  likeness  of  any- 
thing. After  a  brief  reference  to  the  lamp  of 
Power,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the  lamp  of  Memory 
as  being  one  of  the  most  delightful  lamps  in  the 
book,  and  remarking  that  he  agreed  with  all  it 
contained.  Their  work,  if  it  was  reliable  and 
good,  must  have  a  smack  of  eternity  about  it. 
They  knew  their-  work  woirld  i)erish,  they  knew 
in  a  very  few  years  very  lit  tie  of  it  would  remain; 
and  yet,  if  they  were  to  make  good  work, 
they  must  cheat  themselves,  and  hope  against 
hope  that  the  work  would  long  live  after  they  had 
gone  to  their  rest.  Dr.  Ruskin,  in  speaking  of 
public  buildings,  said  there  ought  to  be  no  orna- 
mentation of  these  buildings  that  had  not  some 
intellectual  intention.  If  the  ornamention  of  a 
public  building  did  not  tell  something  of  the 
history  of  the  town,  of  the  people,  of  human 
nature — the  greatest  history  of  all — it  had  no  in- 
tellectual intention,  and  had  no  business  there. 


Mr.  Chambejlain  condenmed  the  way  iu  which 
the  restoration  of  public  buildings  had  been 
carried  on  in  England  ;  and  spoke  in  couchrsion 
of  the  lamp  of  Obedience,  remarking  that  with 
this  lamp  there  mirst  be  associated  fellowship, 
and  it  was  only  by  wi.se  and  noble  brotherhood 
that  art  was  made  noble,  lasting,  or  great. 


NEW  COLLEGE  CEI.iiPEL,  OXFORD. 

THE  Chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  which  was 
reopened  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  after 
being  closed  for  eighteen  months,  is  described  as 
follows  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Giicmlinii. 
Shams  have  given  place  to  realities.  Plaster 
has  been  superseded  by  stone  in  the  reredos,  and 
by  noble  oak  timbers  in  the  roof.  "Wliat  remained 
of  the  old  oak  woodwork  in  the  stalls  has  been 
cleared  of  its  disfiguring  load  of  paint,  and  the 
deal  or  plaster  makeshifts,  with  which  it  had 
from  time  to  time  been  repaired,  have  been 
replaced  by  new  oak,  so  skilfully  fitted  in  with 
the  old  as  not  to  affect  in  the  least  the  harmonious 
eflfect  of  the  whole.  The  rich  carving  of  the 
founder's  time  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
repaired,  and  the  complete  set  of  "miserere" 
seats,  one  of  the  finest  iu  England,  arranged  in 
their  places.  A  splendid  new  oak  screen  and 
organ-ease,  of  beautiful  design  and  workmanship, 
has  been  erected  in  i>lace  of  the  old  screen ;  and 
the  "  dummy  "  pipes,  coloured  to  represent  brass, 
which  adorned  the  front  of  the  org.an  as  before 
arranged,  are  now  exchanged  for  .speaking- 
pipes  of  polished  tin,  the  glitter  of  whose 
sru-face  makes  an  effective  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  woodwork.  But  few  additions, 
however,  were  necessary  iu  the  organ  itself, 
which  was  thoroughly  rebuilt  by  Mes.srs.  Willis, 
of  London,  only  two  years  before  this  work  of 
restoration  was  entered  upon.  Overhead,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  chapel,  stretches  the  glory  of 
the  whole — the  magnificent  new  roof,  of  the 
"hammer-beam"  pattern,  familiar  to  us  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  in  some  of  the  fine  parish 
churches  of  Norfolk.  The  ' '  principals ' '  of  the 
roof  start  from  the  old  corbels,  on  which,  now 
that  their  coating  of  plaster  has  been  stripped 
ofF,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  colour:  and 
from  each  hammer-beam  looks  down  upon  the 
worshippers  below  the  figure  of  an  angel  with 
out.spread  wings.  The  fir'st  impression  made 
uporr  the  eye  by  the  new  roof  is  its  vast  height ; 
and  a  glance  at  the  east  end  shows  that  it  rises 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  its  prede- 
cessor— and,  in  all  probability,  than  Wykeham'a 
original  roof,  whatever  that  was.  For  above  the 
restored  reredos,  which  carefully  follows  the  traces 
of  the  original  stone  reredos  destroyed  at  the  Re- 
formation, appears  a  blank  space,  at  present  vm- 
deeorated  by  fresco  or  other  ornament,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  of  a  blot  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  whole.  And  the  increased 
height  is  still  more  apparent  externally,  by  the 
leading  of  the  roof  seen  above  the  par.ipet,  and 
breaking  the  line  of  pinnacles  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  of  Wykeham's  work.  It  is 
obvious,  in  fact,  that  the  new  roof  is  something 
difl:erent  from  what  was  originally  placed  on 
the  building,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  a  restoration.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  some  adverse  criticism 
by  those  who  think  that  no  gain  of  internal 
beauty  and  effect  can  compensate  for  a  departure 
from  architectural  precedent.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  however,  thought  otherwise  when  he  de- 
signed this  roof  ;  and  no  architect  of  oru-  time 
has  been  less  ojien  to  the  charge  of  ii'reverence 
for  antiquity.  He  thought,  we  may  presiune, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  formder's  roof,  it  was 
allowable  to  adopt  that  which  would  add  the 
greatest  beauty  to  the  founder's  work;  and  that 
it  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  so  enlightened  a 
iiund  as  that  of  William  of  Wykeham  to  substi- 
tute for  the  probable  original  something  wMch 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  improvement 
upon  it.  And  we  imagine  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  see  the  chapel  in  its  restored  beauty, 
will  agree  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  and  that  the 
founder  himself,  could  he  rise  from  his  grave, 
and  see  what  loving  hands  have  done  to  beautify 
liis  work,  would  accept  the  change,  as  srrrely  as 
he  would  accept  the  other  changes  that  have 
come  over  his  two  noble  foundations  of  New 
College  and  Winchester,  adapting  them  to  the 
requirements  of  altered  times,  and  making  them 
indeed  "bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age." 
The   reredos,    so   prominent   a   feature   iu    any 
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chiu-ch,  anJ,  above  aU,  m  buildings  which 
like  the  chapels  of  New  College,  All 
Souls',  and  Magdalen,  have  no  east  -win- 
dow, has  been,  as  we  have  said,  completely 
restored  in  stone,  so  far  as  the  niche.i  and  pedes- 
tals for  figures  are  concerned.  Enough  of  the 
original  stonework  remained  imder  the  plaster 
imitation  to  show  the  lines  of  the  original  de- 
si'Ti  ;  and  the  niches  only  now  want  then- 
figure's  to  make  this  reredos  as  fine  as  that  of  All 
Souls'— perhaps  even  finer,  as  the  figures  will  be 
less  crowded  together,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  work.  The  credence-table  -with 
its  canopy,  and  three  sedilia,  have  been  restored  ; 
fragments  of  the  original  canopies,  wkich  were 
foimd  imbedded  in  the  wall,  having  been  incor- 
porated -with  the  new  work.  A  narrow  recess, 
■with  a  glass  door,  has  been  cut  on  the  north  side 
near  the  credence-table,  to  receive  William  of 
Wykeham's  crozier,  which  the  coUege  preserves 
as  a  precious  relic  of  its  founder,  and  which  is 
of  itself  a  singularly  valuable  specimen  of  early 
enamelled  work.     On  the  north  side  immediately 

ast  of  the  staUs  proper,  there   has  been  opened 
door,   pre-viously    blocked    up,    into   the   old 

estry,  a  large,  weU-proportioned  room,  with  a 
fine  o'ak  roof,  which  for  many  yeai-s  past  has 
been  a  huuber-room.  This  vestry  has  been  reno- 
vated and  repaved  -with  tiles,  and  wUl  hence- 
forth be  used  for  its  original  purpose. 


WATER    FOR    NOTHING.* 

MR.  HIBBERD  directs  attention  in  this  brief 
essay  to  a  source  of  supply  wliich  he  sems  to 
think  has  been  neglected  by  all  parties  alike,  by  the 
companies,  as  a  matter  of  eoui-se,  and  by  the 
scientists  and  philanthropists,  as  if  by  mutual 
agreement.  We  are  assured  by  the  author  that 
the  source  he  refers  to  is  neglected  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  its  value,  and  of  the  best  modes  of 
tui-uing  it  to  account. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  legislation  on 

this  subject."  he  remarks,   "or  the  poUcy  of  the 

companies  to  avert  legislation  and  keep  affairs  safely 

iu  their  hands,  it  is  certain  every  man  has  at  Us 

command,   to  a  very  great  extent,   the  means  of 

securiug  an  abundant  and  perfect  supply  of  water 

by  the  limiilo  process  of  utilising  the  rainfall.    In 

this  year  of  agitation  on  the  subject  the  rainfall  has 

been  more  copious  than  has  been  known  for  many 

years,  and  has  been  almost  wholly  allowed  to  run 

to  waste.     There  has  been    '  water,   water,  every- 

■n-hei-e,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.'     Nor  is  the  wanton 

waste  in  rainfall  the  only  sin  society  has  to  answer 

for  in  the  presence  of  a  bountiful  Providence.     The 

cost  of  its  removal  by  means  of  channels  and  drains 

is  enonnous.   .and  the  addition  of  the  rainfall  to 

sewage  proper   renders   the    utilisation  of  sewage 

impossible     by     reason     of     its     unmanageable 

bulk  and  excessive  dilution.    Thus,  the  ram  that 

we  refuse  to  catch  and  keep  adds  to  the  burden  of 

the  ratepayer  by  every  diop  that  falls,  and  is  made 

the  means  of  conveying  to  the  sea.  to  be  lost  for 

evermore,  those  constituents  of  the  soil  that  are  the 

«ausos  of  fertility.     We  are  prospectmg  among  the 

hills  and  boring  into  the  depths  of   the  earth  m 

search  of  water,  while  if  we  would  but  look  to 

heaven  we  should  have  plenty,    and  the   Divine 

assurance  of  heavenly   drink  for  evermore.     The 

rainfall  in  London  averages  2.5  inches.     One  inch  of 

rain  falling  on  an  acre  of  ground  is  22,Gi2  gallons, 

and   if  there  are  2.5  houses  on  that  acre  of  land,  the 

total  annual  rainfall  is  exactly  that  amount   for 

each  of  them.     Suppose  only  one-tenth  of  the  total 

f.all  is  caught  and  saved  for  household  purposes, 

that  is  2,202   gallons  per  house.     The  rainfall  of 

the  present  year  ivill  greatly  exceed  the  average, 

but  exceptional  circumstances  should  not  be  brought 

iuto  the  present  consideration." 

It  happens  that  the  few  who  in  iowas  are 
familiar  with  rain-water  as  stored  for  domestic 
use  have  no  great  liking  for  it  as  a  beverage, 
and  the  taste  nins  invariably  in  favour  of  spring 
water.  But  the  author  assures  us  this  is  a  pre- 
judice founded  on  misapprehension  of  facts  and 
mismanasreinent  of  rain  water.     He  says — 

"  The  proposal  to  use  r.ain  water  for  any  but  the 
roughest  purposes  will  surprise  a  few,  and  annoy 
many.  Rain  water  is  in  bad  repute,  more  especially 
iu  towns.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  an  ill- 
looking  water-butt,  from  which  may  be  drawn  a 
sooty  fluid  that  is  less  remarkable  for  its  sootincss 
than  for  its  offensive  odour,  and  sometimes  for  the 
plenitude  of  mysterious  life  it  contains  iu  the 
shape  of  wriggling  and  jerking  creatures,  whose 
activities  indicate  that  the  water  must  contain 
something  substantial   for   their    sustenance.     It 

•^ater  for  Notliinp:  Every  House  its  own  "^ator 
Supply.  By  Sni(ii.Ev  HiBBF.p.D.  Effingham  AVilson,  Royal 
Excl^ange. 


mi-'ht  be  better  to  be  content  with  the  water  sup- 
nlied  by  the  companies  than  to  drink  such  faith  as 
this    but  the  filthiness  is  profoundly  instructive. 
The    companies     travel    far     and    incur     great 
expenditure     to    discover     springs     and    wells  ; 
they     construct     great     eugmes     and     filtenng 
beds     and    iu    various    ways    make    a   business 
of  obtaining  and  preparing  water  for  domestic  use. 
But  when  the  householder  enters  into  tne  busmess 
for   himself,    ho    sticks    up    a    secondhand  rum- 
puncheon,  without  a  cover,  in  the  full  sun,  exposed 
to  all  weathers  as  a  contemptible  thing,  and  in  due 
time    complains  that    it    stmks!     "ft  ell,   a  leg  ot 
mutton  would    do  the    same  thing.      If  water  is 
worth  having  it  is  worth  respectful  and  reasonable 
treatment,  and  when  rain-water  obtams  this  treat- 
ment it  is  better  in  appearance,  better  m  flavour, 
better  for  cooking,  washing,  and  all  other  domestic 
uses  than  any  other  water,  no  matter  from  what 
source  obtaiued.      This    subtle    element    acquires 
contamination  of  some  sort  the  mstant  it  touches 
the  earth,  and  the   contamination  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  natm-e  and  the  solubJity  of  the 
earth  that  constitutes   the  watershed,   the  water- 
course   the  bed  of  the  lake,   and  the  reservoir. 
Hence'    indeed,    the     endless     diversities    m    the 
characters    of   waters,    for  wherever   we    travel 
we  meet  with  water  characteristic  of    the  place 
—often    too    characteristic,    so    that    it    beconies 
a  serious  question,  how  best  to  die  with  it,  or  live 
without  it.     The  immense   use  of  aerated  waters 
and  •  muieral '  waters  generally  affords  testimony 
to  the  unsatisfactoiT  nature  of  the  prevailing  sup- 
plies     But  it  is   a  grave  question  whether  these 
conduce  to  the  health  of  those  who  consume  them. 
This  however,  is  beyoud  dispute,  that  many  forms 
of  disease,  not  the  least   of    the  number    being 
urinary  calculus  and  goitre,  are  direct  results  of  the 
habitual  use  of  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances  that  are  never  properly  eliminated  from 
the  frame.     The  danger  of  mineralisation  is  made 
manifest  in  the  constant  endeavours  of  all  con- 
cerned to  obtain  pure  water,  and  the  scrupulousness 
■with  which  the  percentage  of  organic  and  mineral 
matters  m  any  particular  water  are  noted  and  com- 
mented on.    And  when  the  purest  water  obtainable 
is  obtained,  it  is  but  rain-water  with  the  least  con- 
tammation  possible.    AVhat  else  is  the  water  of 
Loch  Katrine  ?    The  reason  of  its  purity  is  that  it 
is  fed  from  a  rock  which  yields  but  mfinitesimally 
of  its  mineral  constituents  to  the  solvent  powers  of 
water." 

The  interest,  therefore,  turns  upon  the  ques- 
tion,how  should  rain-water  be  caught  andkept? 
We  learn  that  dirkness  is  one   of  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  preservation  of  small  quantities 
of  water,  and  that  therefore  water-tanks  shoiild 
be  always  closed  in.     Bat   the   matter   of   chief 
importance  occurs  at  the  commencement   of   the 
business-     When  rain  begins  to  faU  upon  a  roof 
it  gathers  various  kinds  of  impurities,  which  are 
carried  by  the  stream  into   the   tank   or  -n-ater- 
butt.     Mr.  Hibbard  points   out  that  when  the 
roof  is  well  washed  the  further  supply,   if  rain 
continues,    is    comparatively    pure,     and    soon 
acquires,   by    mere    subsidence    or  filtering,    a 
beautiful  brightness  and  a  pleasant  flavoui-,  being 
then  equ.al  in  pui'ity  to  distUled  water.     It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  first  flow  of  water  from 
a  roof,  whether  in   country   or  town,  should  be 
set  apart  for  rough  purposes,  such  as  watering  the 
gardenand  washingdowntheyard.   And  this,  it  is 
sho-wn,  can  be  accomplished  without  trouble, for  by 
suitable  arrangements   of   a  purely  mechanical 
nature  the  bad  water  may  be  made  to  flow  m  one 
direction  and  the  good  water  in  another.     This 
is    a    matter    of    the    utmost    importance,    for 
hitherto   the   sootiness  of   rain  water  has  been 
its  condemnation.     Amongst  the  plans  proposed, 
one  comprises  an  arrangement  of  tanks  by  means 
of  which  the  first   supply  is   stored   in   a  waste 
receptacle,  and  this  being  filled  -with  the  wash- 
ings of  the  roof,  the  water  passes  directly  to  the 
proper  storage  tank,  which  may  be  fitted  -with  a 
filter,  so  that  every  drop  drawn  within  the  house 
will  bo  refined  to  the  last  degree.     This  affair  is 
entirely  self-acting,  and  needs  but  to  be  properly 
started'  to  continue  in  action  for  several  genera-- 
tions.     Another  plan  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
a  percolator,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  double  funnel.  Tliis  is  attached  to  the  common 
stack  pipe,  and  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
extra    apparatus    is    a    separate  pipe    for    the 
purewater    and    a     tub     or    tank    to    receive 
it.     When    rain     commences     the      percolator 
admits  the  air  through  the  smallest  of  the  two 
funnels,  and  passes  it  out  to  the  waste  as  worth- 
less, or,  at  all  events,  unfit  for  household  pur- 
poses.    But  when  the  roof   is  well  v.-ashed,  the 
percolator,   hv   mechanical   action,    turns  on   a 
swivel,  and  tlien  the  water  passes  through  the 
large  funnclto  the  supplementary  pipe,  and  thus 
finds  its  way  to   the  proper  household  storage 


This  apparatus,  like  the  arrangement  of  tanks, 
needs  no  special  attention,  and,  consequently, 
rain  falling  at  night  is  sorted  and  saved  with  the 
same  precision  as  in  the  daytime,  all  the  watch- 
ing required  being  to  see  that  such  things  as 
dead  leaves  and  span-ows'  nests  are  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  or  upon  the  apparatus  to  impede 
its  working,  . 

Mr.  Hibberd  proposes  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial watersheds  on  the  cheapest  land  obtainable 
near  small  towns  and  villages,  and  the  collection 
of  the  rain  water  by  methods  which  effectually 
exclude  the  access  of  animals  that  might  pollute 
the  water.  Examples  of  the  utilisation  of  local 
rainfall  are  given,  and  a  series  of  tables  to  aid  m 
determining  the  proper  sizes  and  capacities  of 
pipes,  tanks,  filters,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers  that  all  this  has  beeu 
proposed  before,  among  others  by  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton. 


CHIPS. 

The  street  footpaths  of  the  little  town  of  Har- 
lestou,  Norfolk,  have  just  been  laid  with  asphaltc. 
The  material  is  2iin.  thick,  and  is  supported  by  a 
stone  kerbing.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  T.  Prentice  and  Co.,  of  Stour-market. 

A  second  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into 
the  much-vexed  question  of  the  dramage  of  the 
village  of  Bloxhara,  Oxon,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
week,  before  Major  Tulloch,  C.E.  Mr.  Edward 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmmgham,  presented  his 
plans  and  stated  that  the  estimated  cost,  exclusive 
of  four  acres  of  land  for  which  £300  an  acre  was 
asked  -n-as  £3,721.  The  inspector  suggested  that 
this  sum  was  far  too  much  to  ask  for  the  land,  and 
made  several  suggestions  as  to  the  scheme;  eventu- 
ally it  was  decided  by  the  representatives  of  theBau- 
bui-vEuralSanitary  Authority  toadopttheout  me  ot 
the  scheme,and  omit  for  the  present  the  side  drams, 
and  to  take  only  U  acres  of  land.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  revised  scheme  would  be  £2,150,  exclu- 
sive of  land. 

The  Scarborough  Chff  Bridge  Company  are  about 
te  carry  out  plans  prepared  by  Mr  E.  A^  .  Shields, 
C.E.,  for  widening  the  deck  of  the  bridge  by  Sft. 
and  other  alterations  to  the  structure.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  executmg  these  works  is  h6,iW. 

The  Unitarian  chapel.  South  Shields,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  week,  after  internal  decoration 
carried  out,  at  cost  price,  by  Messrs.  Laidler,  ot 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians  recently  held  in 
Edinburgh  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  advocated  the  uni- 
versal aSoptiou  of  the  Grecian  style  of  chureli 
architecture  in  preference  to  the  prevalent  Gothic, 
aud  ur-'ed  the  removal  of  all  ornamental  crosses  from 
designs  for  new  churches  for  the  denommation. 

The  new  debating  hall  of  the  Oxford  University 
Union  Society,  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mi-. 
Waterhouse  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  of  Rugby,  at  a  cost 
of  £0,000,  was  formally  opened  last  week. 
A  free  hbrary  has  just  been  opened  at  Chatham. 
One  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
local  authority's  street  improvements  was  opened 
on  Saturday.  It  consists  of  a  ^-i/enrng  of  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  leading 
to  Hackney  Station  and  past  the  old  town-haU, 
the  total  widenmg  being  over  l-^Oft.  m  extent. 

Evening  classes  are  to  bo  held  this  winter  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  which  hash,  her- 
toonlygivenregularandsystematicscientificinslruc- 
tion  durin.'  the  daytime.  The  classes  are  voluntanly 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  professors  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  college  to  the 
artisans  and  other  grades  of  persons  employed 
throughout  the  day, 

Owiu"  to  gross  carelessness,  an  explosion  of  gas 
took  pla°ce  hi  St,  Mary's  Church  Brecon,  on  Sun- 
day, which  wrecked  the  north  aisle,  smashing  many 
of  tiie  windows  in  the  church,  mcludiug  one  of 
stained  glass  in  the  chaucel. 

The  drainage  board  of  Wood  Ri^'-.^.'^t^ct, 
which  is  situate  m  the  counties  of  Dubim  and 
Meath,  have  accepted  a  contract  tor  the  construc- 
tion of  di-ainago  works  and  the  «'=°°^tf»=J'Of  °f 
several  stone  bridges,  from  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Dillon,  C.E.  The  works  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible,  having  been  expedited 
by  the  authority  to  provide  employment  durmg  the 
winter. 

Iu  view  of  the  question  of  the  opeiiing  of 
museums  and  libraries  on  Sund.iys,  now  bemg^'f,- 
cussed  at  home,  we  note  an  item  in  Saturfay  a 
Au  «ilian  mails,  that  the  institute  at  Adela,ae, 
S.A.,  had  been  opened  on  tvro  S>nidays  m  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  had 
been  largely  patronised. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  illustr.-ifed  by  us  last 
week,  was  opened  by  Prince  Leopold  on  Monday . 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bradfoed  Technical  School.— The  council  of 
Uiis  school  having  asked  for  competitive  designs 
i'or  the  new  school  binldings,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  the  site  in  Great  Horton-road, 
opposite  Manville  Chapel,  Bradford,  fifteen  sets 
a-ere  sent  in.  The  cost  of  the  building-  was 
limited  to  £12,000,  the  successful  architects  to 
.•lave  the  erection  of  the  building  at  3  per  cent, 
commission,  and  the  second  and  third  to  receive 
respectively  fifty  and  twenty-five  guineas.  The 
council  have  selected  as  first  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Jardine ;  second,  Messrs.  T.  H.  and 
F.  Healey  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and 
Bailey,  all  of  Bradford.  The  elevations  of  the 
selected  design  are  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
buUding  will  have  frontages  to  Horton-  road  and 
Carltou-place,  comprises  a  variety  of  rooms 
siiitable  for  the  work  of  the  school  and  for  the 
teachers  and  oflicers,  and  a  weaving-shed, 
lighted  from  the  north.  The  decision  of  the 
council  has  apparently  given  rise  to  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  following  protest  has  already 
been  lodged  by  one  of  the  competitors : — 
The  Council  or  the  Bradfoed  Technical 
School,  per  Me.  G.  C.  Sni,  Hon.  Sec. 

Gentlejten, — It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  lay  before  you  the  following  complaints. 
One  of  the  conditions  reads,  "Machinery  in  motion 
and  all  motive  power  must  be  away  from  the  class- 
rooms." That  in  the  three  premiated  designs  this 
clause  has  not  been  observed  is  most  patent,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  building  is  erected 
as  shown  by  the  selected  plans,  an  annoyance  will 
occur  through  the  close  contiguity  of  the  machinery 
to  the  teaching  department.  Although  a  small 
matter,  why  are  the  selected  plans  coloiued  other- 
wise than  with  sepia  and  Indian  ink,  when  the 
Council  went  out  of  its  way  on  the  8th  ult.  to 
insist  that  no  other  colour  should  be  used  V  Of 
course,  this  is  a  small  and  minor  matter;  still, 
what  is  the  use  of  conditions  being  made  if  they  are 
allowed  to  be  transgressed!'  Had  a  professional 
referee  been  appoiuted,  as  was  urged  upon  the 
Council,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  present 
selection  would  not  have  been  arrived  at,  nor  would 
the  dissatisfaction  we  feared  have  become  a  cer- 
tainty. We  regret  that  we  were  induced  by  the 
half  promise  of  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
and  properly  qualified  judge  to  waste  an  amount  of 
time  and  money  over  the  affair. 

Gloucesteeshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum. — 
At  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  for  Glou- 
cestershire, held  on  Tuesday  week,  a  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  voting  £150  to  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Gough,  of  London,  as  the  authors  of 
the  best  design  for  enlarging  the  county  asylum, 
and  £75  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Darlington,  for  the 
second-best  design.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough 
were  subsequently  appointed  architects  for  the 
portion  of  the  extension  to  be  proceeded  with 
forthwith,  which  will  house  from  40  to  GO 
patients,  at  an  estimated  co,st  of  £12,000. 

SouTHPORT  Convalescent  Hospital.  —  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cotton  District: 
Convalescent  Fund  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  £100  to  the  authors  of  "  Sante." 
Messrs.  H.  J.  PauU  and  A.  A.  Bonella,  of  No. 
9,  Montague-street,  RusseU-square,  London ; 
and  the  second  premium  of  £.50  to  the  authors  of 
*' Experience,"  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson,  of 
Newoastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse 
examined  and  reported  upon  the  twenty-three 
designs  submitted  in  competition,  and  the 
Board  awarded  accordingly.  The  building  wiU 
cost  about  £25,000. 


Bryce,  D.C.L.,  presided  at  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Old  Ford-road  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  distributed  the  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates to  the  successful  students.  During  the 
present  year  44  prizes  had  been  won  by  the 
members,  113  certificates,  and  two  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  £15  each.  In  addi-essing  the 
meeting  the  chairman  congratvdated  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  on  the  great  progress 
which  the  school  had  made  within  the  seven 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  opeidng,  and  said 
he  understood  that  the  attendance  in  the  day- 
school  was  128,  and  in  the  evening  class  75,  60 
men  having  joined  this  year.  Referring  to  the 
admission  of  ladies  to  the  study  of  art,  he  said 
they  all  knew  that  one  of  the  greatest  difiiculties 
of  the  time  was  the  want  of  renumerative  em- 
ployment for  women,  employment  by  which  they 
could  make  a  respectable  living,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  be  not  too  laborious  for  their  physical 
strength.  Notliing  ought  to  have  the  consider- 
ation of  right-thinking  men  more  than  the  desire 
for  women  to  earn  a  UveUhood  in  a  light,  agree- 
able, and  useful  way,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
art  schools  as  particularly  valuable  in  that 
respect.  We  had  been  so  much  occupied  with 
maliing  money  in  this  country  that  we  had 
forgotten  the  love  of  beauty,  which  was  one  of 
the  truest,  deepest,  simplest,  and  most  permanent 
sources  of  hiunan  happiness. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Brighton. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  Brighton  School  of  Art 
toul;  place  last  week.  The  annual  report  stated 
that  the  number  of  students  resorting  to  the 
school  was  greater  than  in  any  former  year,  the 
total  number  being  512,  as  against  490  last  year. 
In  the  National  Competition,  two  silver  medals, 
three  bronze  medals,  and  two  Queen's  prizes — 
making  a  total  of  seven — had  been  given  for 
works  done  in  the  school.  There  were  nine 
awards  last  year.  In  the  awards  of  the  third 
grade,  on  work  done  in  school,  the  decrease 
shown  this  year  was  considerable,  the  number  of 
awards  being  19,  as  compared  with  32  last  year. 
In  the  Elementary  Examinations,  held  locally 
and  called  of  the  second  grade — the  subjects  being 
Freehand  and  Model  Drawings,  Practical  Geo- 
metry, and  Perspective — there  was  a  decrease  of 
seven  in  the  awards. 

Old  Fobd. — On  Tuesday  night  Professor  J. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

North  Staffordshiee  Naturalists'  Field 
Club.— The  last  excursion  of  the  season  took 
place  on  Thirrsday  week.  The  members  left 
Stoke  at  12-45  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  ICeele  soon 
after  one  o'clock.  They  at  once  walked  to 
Heleigh  Castle.  Mr.  T.  J.  de  Mazzinghi,  of 
Stafford,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Heleigh  Castle 
and  its  o-wners,  theAudleys."  After  inspecting 
the  two  pieces  of  wall,  the  well,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Early  English  arcading,  -with  the 
springers  for  a  groined  roof,  rmcovered  by  some 
excavations  made  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  castle, 
the  party  went  to  a  field  at  the  back,  from 
wliich  a  very  extensive  view  was  obtained. 
Descending  the  hill,  the  united  clubs  passed 
through  the  grounds  of  Madeley  Manor  to  the 
village.  They  then  walked  through  the  village 
to  the  ohm-ch,  noticing  on  the  way  an  old  half- 
timbered  house,  "the  Old  Hall,"  which  has 
along  the  front  the  inscription,  "  IG  Walk 
ena-ve,  -what  lookest  at  47  J  s.b."  The  church 
was  next  inspected,  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Lynam,  of  Stoke.  The  oldest  portion  is  the 
north  arcade,  which  is  of  Late  Noi-man  work.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  two  chapels,  one  at 
the  east  end  of  each  aisle,  and  these  form  tran- 
septs. At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  an 
exceedingly  beautifully  stained-glaas  window 
by  Morris. 

Northern  Aechitectueal  Association. — The 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Arclutectural 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  the  president  (Mr.  T.  Oliver)  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  The  President  formally  opentd 
the  twenty-third  session  of  the  association  by 
reading  an  address,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
commercial  depression,  and  the  prospects  of  re- 
■vival,  the  "education  question"  and  its  bear- 
ings on  architectm-e,  the  "  Sunday  opening 
question,"  &c.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dunn,  the  hon.  secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Os- 
wald, a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
president  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Oswald,  the  vice- 
president,  also  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  said 
the  existing  collapse  in  the  building  trades  was 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  over-production  during 
t)ie  preceding  period  of  prosperity.  The  pro- 
duction of  dwelling-houses  (and  he  was  speaking 
of  them  more  particularly)  was  no  doubt  justi- 
fied to  some  extent  by  the  very  great  demand  ; 
but  it  was  unduly  encouraged  by  building  so- 
cieties, who  made  advances  to  speculators  with 
little,  if  any,  capital  of  their  own.  These  ad- 
vances were,  in  many  cases,  beyond  the  actual 
cost  of  the  houses,  and  not  only  that,  but 
beyond  their  value  as  security  for  the  money 
advanced.  Many  of  their  inspectors  or  valuers, 
too,  upon  whose  reports  the  directors  relied, 
were  interested  themselves  in  getting  large  ad- 
vances, and  even  where  they  were  not  interested, 
they  were  often  men  who  possessed  little  know- 
ledge of  the  real  value  of  property,  which  could 
only  be  gained  by  experience  over  a  nimaber  of 
years. 


The  Ruins  of  Palenque.— M.  F.  Maler  de- 
scribes in  L(i  ^laliov  some  important  results  ob- 
tained by  him  in  a  recent  vi.sit  to  the  famous 
Mexican  ruins  of  Palenciue.  Taking  the  Palace 
of  Kings  for  his  point  of  departure,  he  made  ex- 
cursions in  all  directions.  He  came  upon  in- 
numerable heaps  of  stone,  the  last  remains  of 
once  solid  montmients.  He  foimd  hundreds  of 
houses,  partly  standing,  partly  demolished; 
small  bridges ;  aqueducts  in  which,  even  now, 
the  water  flows  so  fresh  and  pure  that  M. 
Maler  and  his  companions  could  not  help  taking 
a  drink  of  it.  M.  Maler  states  that  the  new 
temple  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  i-uins,  being  quite  close  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross  (known  long  ago),  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Trophy.  These  three  temples  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Royal  Palace,  towards 
the  south-west — that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cerro  Alto  del  Palenque,  with  their  fagades  to- 
wards a  little  triangular  .space,  of  which  they 
occupy  the  three  angles.  They  are  built  on  an 
almost  identical  plan,  which  may  be  called  the 
typical  plan  of  the  temples  of  Palenque.  Each 
of  them  is  raised  on  a  pyramid  which,  in  the  case 
of  each  of  the  temples  already  kno-wn,  is  detached 
on  all  sides,  while  in  the  case  of  the  newly-found 
one  it  rests  against  the  .slope  of  the  Cerro  Alto. 
The  distance  of  one  temple  from  the  other  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  150  metres,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  one  pyramid  from  another  not  50 
metres.  On  the  platfoi-m  of  the  pyramid,  at  a 
length  of,  perhaps,  40  metres,  rises  the  newly- 
fotmd  temple,  which,  from  its  base  to  the  verge 
of  the  stone  roof,  does  not  exceed  a  height  of 
eight  metres.  It  is  built  entirely  of  calcareous 
ashlars,  dressed  along  the  edges.  The  facade, 
or  extei-nal  part  of  the  vestibule,  once  formed, 
like  the  two  neighbouring  temples,  by  four 
pillars  which  support  the  stone  roof,  has,  un- 
fortimately,  already  yielded  to  the  sad  work  of 
vegetation,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
pillars  were  generally  ornamented  with  superb 
figures  in  stucco  richly  painted.  The  bottom  of 
the  sanctuary,  in  the  central  chamber,  is  adorned 
with  sculptures,  the  most  cui-ious  at  Palenque. 
They  are  executed  on  thiee  slabs  of  calcareous 
stone,  of  one  metre  81  centimetres  in  height,  by 
two  metres  89  centimetres  in  total  breadth.  The 
two  pillars  which  support  the  vault  of  the 
sanctuary  wcreformerly,  as  in  the  other  temples, 
decorated  -with  sculptured  figures  on  large  slabs 
of  calcareous  stone,  which  unfortunately  have 
disappeared.  Some  fragments  of  these  figiires, 
representing  richly  vestured  personages,  stiU  lie 
on  the  threshold.  The  sculpture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sanctuary  is  still  perfectly  preserved  and 
quite  visible,  notwithstanding  its  feeble  relief. 
On  a  species  of  pedestal  rises  a  cross,  of  a  design 
even  more  striking  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
temple  so  well  known.  The  cross  is  surmounted 
by  a  strange  head,  bearing  on  its  neck  a  collar 
with  a  medallion.  Above  the  cross  is  seated  a 
bird  with  a  hieroglyphical  head  ;  to  the  right,  a 
man  is  placed  on  a  graceful  leaf-ornament.  This 
personage  is  not  habited  in  the  manner  of  the 
great  lords  of  Palenque  ;  he  represents,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  people,  as  does  the  woman  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  the  latter  holds  in  her  hands 
an  oft'ering.  Both  man  and  woman  have  the 
mouth  open  as  if  speaking.  Four  rows  of  Katiot 
(or  magic  writing  signs),  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  group,  contain,  no  doubt,  the  legend  as 
to  the  worship  to  which  the  temple  was  dedicated, 
and  the  epoch  of  its  foundation. 


CHIPS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors' Association  of  Essex  and  the  Neighbouring 
Counties  was  held  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Godfrey,  of 
Braintree  rural  district,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  on 
the  Government  system  of  conservancy  was  read 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Matthews,  of  Halstead  urban 
district,  and  fully  discussed. 

In  connection  with  the  Sherborne  Art  Club  an 
exhibition  of  modem  pictures,  and  of  works  from 
South  Kensington,  has  been  on  view  at  the  town- 
hall  of  Sherborne.  On  Thursday  week  the  Depart- 
ment prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  students  m 
the  local  school  of  art  and  Abbey  school  were 
distributed  in  the  same  room. 

A  smack  boys'  home  is  about  to  be  built  below 
the  cliff  on  the  Military-road,  Margate,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Pite,  of  that  to\vu. 

The  Irish  Fine  Art  Society  will  visit  Cork  on  the 
3rd  prox.  to  open  its  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  in 
that  city.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for 
thi-ee  weeks. 
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Gameridge. — The  comer  stone  of  Ridley  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  laid  on  Friday  last-.  Mr. 
C.  L.  Luok,  of  Carlton  Chambers,  Regent- 
street,  London,  is  the  architect.  It  is  intended 
to  begin  with  accommodation  for  20  students 
(at  least  that  is  the  design) ,  each  of  whom  will 
have  two  rooms — sitting  and  bed-room — of  com- 
fortable size.      The   lecture-room  wiU  be' 41ft. 

long  by  ■22ft,  vnde,  and  20ft.  high,  with  rooms  |  of  the  wall  were  removed  and  rebuilt.  One  of 
over.  The  dining  hall  will  be  of  about  the  same  j  these  ties  crosses  the  chancel,  and  at  the  level  of 
dimensions,  but  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  and  ;  the  capitals,  and  is  ornamentally  treated,  having 
with  kitchens  beneath.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  :  an  iron  cross  upon  it.  The  eastern  tower  arch 
building  will  be  225ft.     There  is  room  on  the    has   also    been    raised,    the    old    stones    being 


been  found  a  rude  and  early  half-length  paint- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  Agnus  Dei.  All  these  remains,  which  are 
unusually  complete,  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served. The  western  arch  of  the  tower,  being 
very  narrow  and  low,  has  been  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  wider  and  higher  one.  The  wall 
above  having  been  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  owing  to  recklessness  of  construction, 
measures  were  taken  to  seciu'e  the  tower.  After 
being  shored,  a  series  of  connected  iron  ties, 
specially  designed,  was  introduced,  and  portions 


site  for  cheaper  and  additional  rooms  to  form 
the  fourth  side  of  a  cjuadrangle.  The  building 
is  being  erected  with  Sulfolk  red  brick  facing 
and  Ancaster  stone  dressings  for  doors  and 
windows. 

Caeeick-on-Shanxon. — The  new  R.  C.  paro- 
chial church  of  St.  Mary  Major  was  dedicated 
on  Sunday.  The  previous  edifice  on  the  site  was 
blo\vn  down  during  a  violent  storm  on  January 
19th,  1875,  and  the  work  of  re-erection  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hague,  F.R.S., 
of  Westland-row,  Dublin.  The  building  stands 
on  a  commanding  site,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel,  and  a  side  chapel  with  sacristies 
at  the  gable  end,  and  a  large  tower  flanking  the 
western  gable.  The  extreme  dimensions  are 
170ft.  long  by  60ft.  across,  and  GOft.  from  floor 
to  apex  of  roof.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  "by  a  series 
of  tile- pointed  arches  of  displayed  brickwork, 
supported  by  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite 
columns,  with  moulded  bases  and  caps,  dividing 
the  length  into  seven  bays;  the  eastern  adjuncts 
to  chancel  have  semicircular  ends.  The  external 
walls  are  built  of  limestone,  hammered  and 
pointed,  with  chiselled  stone  dressings  through- 
out ;  the  internal  surfaces  are  plastered.  The 
roofs  are  open,  and  formed  of  principals  with 
carved  braces  and  spandi-el  intei-filling,  and 
ceUed  under  the  rafters  with  pitch-pine  boarding 
divided  into  panels.  The  east  and  chapel 
windows  are  fUled  with  stained  glass.  The 
flooring  of  the  church  is  boarded  under  the 
scats,  the  latter  being  of  pitch-pine  stained  and 
varnished,  and  all  the  passages  are  laid  with 
flags  and  eneaiistic  tile  borders.  At  the  west 
end  is  an  organ-gallery. 

COEPORATION-STEEET    SCHOOLS,  NeWCASTLE-ON- 

Tyne. — From  a  very  humble  beginning,  these 
schools  have  attained  an  importance  little  con- 
templated by  their  promoters.  A  short  time 
since  Lord  Hartington  opened  the  new  science 
and  art  rooms,  which  complete  the  scheme  for 
the  present.  Accommodation  is  now  proWded 
for  upwards  of  1,400  scholars,  who  are  received 
as  infants,  and  can  if  they  like  rise  step  by  step 
till  they  may  matriculate  for  the  Loudon  Univer- 
sity. The  science  and  art  rooms  give  accommo- 
dation for  about  400  students,  and  consist  of 
chemical  laboratory  for  3G  students,  with  pro- 
fessors and  weighing-room,  chemical  lecture- 
room,  natural  science  class-room,  modelling, 
painting,  and  antique  rooms  for  art  students, 
with  various  other  class-rooms  for  general  pm-- 
poses.  There  is  also  provision  made  for  classes 
to  learn  cooking.  On  the  groimd-floor  is  a  large 
gymnasium.  The  works  were  very  satisfactorilv 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Atkinson,  con- 
tractor, of  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Leeson,  architects,  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

GoDALinxo. — The  pari.sh  church  was  reopened 
on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  after  restor.ition 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and,  since  his  death,  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 
The  liistory  of  the  fragments  of  all  ages  of 
building  of  which  the  church  consists  has  been 
elucidated  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
The  earliest  portion  appears  to  be  the  chancel 
arch  of  a  Saxon  tower,  probably  that  mentioned 
in  "Doomsday."  Norman  biiilders  converted 
this  into  one  side  of  a  tower  forming  the  centre 
of  a  cruciform  church.  The  remains  of  windows 
and  a  priest's  door  show  that  the  aisles  were 
not  added  tiU  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  At 
that  time  the  windows  were  walled  up,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  fiUing-in  of  rubbish  the  old 
plaster  was  found  still  adhering  to  the  walls, 
with  traces  of  colouring  upon  it.  On  the  side 
of  one  of  a  row  of  fiUed-in  lancet  windows,  has 


reused.  The  side  galleries  have  been  removed, 
and  the  aisle  walls,  which  were  only  fifty  years 
old,  have  been  taken  down  and  extended  out- 
wards, and  also  westward,  and  new  windows  of 
Decorative  design  placed  in  them.  The  new 
west  window  of  the  nave  is  from  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott's  design.  A  portion  of  a  series  of  new 
chou'  stalls  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  which 
has  been  repavcd  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles, 
the  marble  slabs  and  brasses  being  set  into  them. 
The  old  vestry  on  the  north  side  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  old  rise  indicated  by  its  presence, 
and  will  be  occupied  for  week-day  pru-poses,  the 
old  chancel  altar  and  cloth  being  placed  in  it, 
and  the  walls  and  floor  being  covered  with  red 
tiles.  The  chancel  has  been  left  unfinished 
until  further  funds  are  forthcoming.  The  organ 
at  present  occupies  the  north  transept.  The 
stucco  has  been  removed  from  the  exterior  of  the 
walls  and  tower,  and  the  corbels  of  the  tower 
that  had  been  replaced  in  oak,  now  rutting,  have 
been  again  restored  in  stone.  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
F.S.A.,  acted  as  clerk  of  works  ;  Messrs.  Putnay, 
of  Dorking,  were  the  contractors,  and  3Ir.  Spicer 
the  foreman. 

He-xuam:. — The  Hexham  Board  Schools,  after 
imdergoing  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, were  last  week  reopened  for  teaching 
purposes.  Internally  the  buildings  have  been 
completely  altered  in  their  arrangements,  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  supervision  by  the  head 
teachers  in  their  various  departments.  Cap- 
rooms,  lavatories,  and  teachers'  rooms  have  been 
added,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the 
amount  of  window  area.  A  complete  .system  of 
ventilation  and  heating  has  also  been  pro\dded. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  follow- 
ing contractors, — viz.,  M.  Dodd,  mason;  W. 
Dodd,  joiner ;  J.  Baty,  slater;  J.  Rutherford, 
plumber ;  J.  Dinning,  painter  and  glazier ; 
Messrs.  Davison  and  Spencer,  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus.  Mr.  Edward  Snowball  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson,  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  were  the 
architects. 

Hove. — The  new  Board  schools  in  Ellen- 
street  were  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  They  have 
been  built  by  Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey,  of 
London,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  of 
Brighton,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Roper,  of  London,  and 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  BtriLDiNu  News. 
The  ground  floor  is  set  apart  for  use  as  an 
infants'  school,  and  comprises  a  large  room  with 
four  class-rooms.  The  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ment upstairs  consists  of  one  large  room,  three 
class-rooms,  lavatory,  private  rooms  for  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  a  kitchen  in  which 
cookery  lessons  are  proposed  to  be  given,  and 
which  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  fittings 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Colman  and  Glen- 
denning,  of  Norwich.  The  playground  is  large, 
and  is  partly  under  cover.  The  cost  of  erection 
has  been  about  £6,000. 

Meteopolitan  Board  of  Woeks. — At  this 
board,  on  Friday,  a  deputation  from  the  vestries 
and  local  boards  of  the  metropolis  attended  to 
present  a  memorial  with  reference  to  the  private 
bars  of  the  metropolis,  agreed  to  at  a  representa- 
tive meeting  held  at  St.  Pancras  vestry  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  memorial,  which  was  spoken  to 
by  Mr.  Westmacott,  lu-ged  the  expediency  of 
taking  action  to  remove  the  gates  and  bars 
across  London  thoroughfares,  on  the  groimds  of 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  delay,  and 
even  danger  caused  by  them  ;"and  the  board  was 
asked  to  promote  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  the  removal  of  all  gates  and  bars 
from  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  preventing  the  erection  of  similar 
obstructions  in  future,  where  the  cost  of  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  maintaining,  and  sewering 


such  streets  and  thoroughfares  is  defrayed  out 
of  the  rates.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 
Complaints  having  been  made  by  the  vestries 
interested  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  improve- 
ments in  progress  near  the  Angel  at  Islington, 
the  engineer  to  the  board  was  instructed  to  have 
the  building-line  set  back  so  as  to  give  as  great 
a  width  to  the  roadway  as  may  be  attainable 
without  taking  additional  property.  The  in- 
terminable ' '  Haymarket  Dangerous  Structures  " 
ease  came  againbef  ore  the  board,  resolutions  being 
passed  approving  of  thesuperintendingarehitect's 
action  in  instructing  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
J.  and  J.  Greenwood,  to  take  down  at  once  No. 
1.  Arundel-place ;  the  same  contractors  were 
instructed,  amongst  other  works,  to  take  dowm 
the  notorious  party-wall  between  Nos.  28  and 
29,  Haymarket.  With  reference  to  the  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  the  public  press 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  egress  provided  at 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  the  Building  Act 
Committee  reported  that,  having  received  a  full 
report  upon  the  structure  of  the  theatre  from  the 
superintending  architect,  accompanied  by  a 
plan,  made  under  his  direction,  of  the  building 
and  its  approaches,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  arrangements  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
A  dLsagreement  between  the  architect  and  works 
committee  of  the  London  School  Board  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  district  surveyor  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  and  Norton  Folgate,  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  a  staircase  in  the  female 
teachers'  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Board 
Schools  in  Haggerstone-road,  came  before  the 
board  by  adjournment.  The  staircase  and  land- 
ing in  question  have  been  made  of  wood, 
whereas  the  district  surveyor  considers  that  they 
should  be  of  fireproof  material,  and  the  case  was 
said  to  be  a  test  one.  Mr.  Runtz  quoted  the  3rd 
section  of  the  Building  Act  of  lS.5o,  which 
interprets  "public  building"  to  mean  ''every 
building  used  for  purposes  of  public  instruction," 
which  he  contended  would  include  all  Board 
Schools ;  and  the  22nd  section,  which  runs  that 
"In  every  public  buQding  the  floors  of  the  lobbies, 
corridors,  passages,  and  landings,  and  also  the 
flights  of  stairs  shall  be  of  stone  or  other  fire- 
proof material,  and  carried  by  supports  of  fire- 
proof material."  He  moved  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  requirement  of  the  district  surveyor. 
On  behalf  of  the  School  Board,  several  members, 
who  also  have  seats  upon  that  board,  urged  that 
fireproof  staircases  were  unnecessary  in  teachers' 
rooms,  and  would  be  a  needless  expense  to  the 
ratepayers.  Mr.  Selway  said  that  the  architect 
to  the  School  Board  had  made  a  gross  mistake, 
and  when  called  to  account  by  the  district 
surveyor  would  not  remedy  it ;  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Oldiiaji. — The  new  building  added  to  the 
Town  Hall  at  Oldh.am  was  opened  last  week. 
The  new  building  is  situated  in  Greaves-street, 
at  the  rear  of  the  old  Town  Hall,  and  connected 
theremth  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the 
present  staircase,  and  opening  out  into  a  spacious 
hall  in  the  new  stiiicture.  The  building  is  of 
such  a  character  that  if  at  any  time  it  were  de- 
cided to  take  down  the  present  old  building  the 
one  just  erected  would  form  one  of  the  side  wings 
of  the  completed  scheme,  and  would  entail  no 
cost  whatever  in  alteration.  The  Greaves-street 
elevation  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  in  the 
Classic  style,  with  square  columns  and  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  main  feature  of  the 
design  consists,  first,  of  a  basement,  the  upper 
mouldings  of  which  indicate  the  level  of  the 
ground  floor.  Above  the  basement  the  columns 
run  through  two  stories,  and  carry  the  main 
architrave  and  cornice,  which  is  surmounted  by 
an  open  balustrade,  with  solid  piers  at  intervals. 
A  prominent  feature  in  this  elevation  are  the  two 
ventilating  tmTets  from  the  cells.  Between  the 
wall  columns  are  the  ground  and  first-floor  win- 
dows, the  former  with  square  heads,  the  latter 
with  circular  arches.  The  Mill-street  elevation 
has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  its  .nubseciuently 
forming  one  side  of  an  open  square  ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  light  as  much  as  possible  it  has  been 
faced  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Woodliouse,  architect,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Potts,  architect,  Oldham.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
of  the  alterations,  including  furnishing  and 
decoration,  has  been  about  £24,000.  Mr.  James 
Martin  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Works. 

Old  Hill. — A  group  of  buildings,  consisting 
of  Church  of  England    schools    and  working 
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jiieu's  institute,  have  iiist  been  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Old  Hill  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Haden 
Eest,  and  were  opened  last  week  without  eere- 
mony.  The  style  is  that  of  English  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  freely  treated.  The  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  the  ordinary  local  bricks,  selected 
for  faced  work,  and  relieved  with  Bath  stone 
drcssing.s.  The  buildings  are  divided  into  three 
portions,  viz.,  school-rooms,  workmen's  cluh, 
and  curator's  residence,  with  depot  for  the  sale 
of  pure  literature.  The  schools  consist  of  a 
lu-ge  hall,  S6ft.  by  55ft.,  capable  of  seating 
about  1,000  chikli-en,  upon  the  ground  floor,  in 
classes  of  15  each,  and  two  rooms  for  infants, 
each  35ft.  by  SOft.,  giving  accommodation  for 
400,  or  a  grand  total  of  1,400  chiltli-en.  The 
large  hall  is  also  designed  for  use  as  an  assembly 
room,  being  provided  with  a  gallery,  approached 
from  the  main  entrance  by  a  stone  staircase,  and, 
with  the  gallery,  seats  2,000  persons.  The  third 
division  consists  of  a  commodious  front  shop  for 
the  sale  of  pure  literature,  and  the  curator's 
residence.  The  total  cost  of  erection,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  is  £9,000.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  designs  and  under  the  supeiin- 
tendenee  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect,  Kid- 
d-rmiuster,  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  contractor, 
Dudley. 

Peneith.  —  A  porch,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  has  just 
been  completed  in  front  of  Mr.  John  Smith's 
residence  at  Penrith.  It  has  been  erected  in 
order  to  shield  the  entrance  to  the  house  from 
the  windows  of  new  houses  opposite  just  com- 
pleted (also  from  Messrs.  Hetherington  and 
Oliver's  designs).  The  porch  consists  of  oak 
framing  on  a  low  dwarf  wall,  and  entirely  filled 
^rith  stained  gdassof  elaborate  design ,  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Howard,  of  London.  The  joiners' 
work,  executed  by  Mr.  Jos.  Pattinson,  has  been 
framed  together  for  twelve  months  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  fixing,  and  thus 
avoid  chance  of  injury  to  the  glass. 

Salisbury  Cathedkal. — The  memori.al  pulpit 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  Honey  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  design  was  prepared  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  in  the  later  phase  of 
Early  English,  of  about  12S0.  It  consists  of  a 
polished  Pirrbeek  marble  plinth,  on  which  is  a 
central  shaft  and  seven  outer  clustered  shafts  of 
the  same  material,  which  support  the  pulpit 
itself.  From  these  spring  small  arches  and 
carved  brackets  of  Tisbury  stone,  surmounted  by 
a  moulded  Parbeck  marble  string,  on  which 
rests  the  body  of  the  pulpit.  This,  which  is  of 
Tisbury  stone  of  fine  texture,  is  the  chief  part  of 
the  design.  It  is  heptagonal  in  plan,  cacli  face 
being  recessed,  thus  forming  a  niche,  andhaving 
richly  moulded  canopies,  the  spandrels  being 
ornamented  with  symbolical  figures  of  angels  in 
bold  relief.  The  whole  is  finished  by  a  deep 
moulded  capping  of  Purbeck  marble.  In  each 
niche  is  a  figure,  viz.,  Noah,  Elijah,  Jonah,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  In 
the  seventh  face  is  the  opening  to  the  jjulpit, 
ascent  to  which  is  gained  by  ten  steps  of  Tisbuiy 
stone,  having  moulded  and  carved  ends,  and  an 
ornamental  balustrade  and  rail,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Co.,  of  Coventry.  The 
total  height  of  the  pulpit  is  nearly  10ft.  The 
figures  were  sculptured  by  Messrs.  Brindley  and 
Farmer,  of  London ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of 
London ,  who  has  the  contract  for  the  whole. 

St.  Leonaed's-on-Sea. — On  Tuesday,  the  14th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Brassey,  opened  the  new  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  Warrior-square  Concert  Room 
Company  (Limited).  After  the  ceremony  of 
declaring  the  building  open,  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  large  hall,  and  in  the  evening  a  perform- 
ance of  the  "Messiah"  was  given,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Abram,  at  which  about  1,500  people  were 
present.  The  buildings  consist  'of  the  large  hall 
soft,  by  57ft.,  and  several  smaller  rooms  avail- 
able for  club  purposes,  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  and 
for  small  meetings,  for  which  the  large  hall 
woidd  not  be  required.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cellarage  accommodation. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Cruttenden,  of  St.  Leonards,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architects  of  the  company, 
Mes.srs.  Richard  A.  Hdl  and  W.  L.  Vcnion,  at 
a  cost  exceeding  £10,000.  The  building  was 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News  for  January 
18th,  1878. 


Yate  CuTEcn,  Gloucesteeshiee.  — Various 
works  have  been  lately  done  to  the  chancel  of 
this  church  at  the  expense  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  A.  Pontifex.  The  stonework  and  walls 
have  been  repaired,  the  stalls  and  pulpit  re- 
arranged, a  low  stone  screen  and  some  carving- 
added,  and  a  rich  tile  pavement,  of  the  Campbell 
Company's  antique  make,  laid  down.  A  rich 
east  window,  by  Burlison  and  Grylls,  has  also 
been  erected,  in  memory  of  the  rector' s  father. 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  E.S.A.,  of 
Godalming  and  Gray's  Inn.  The  carving  is  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
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A.     (Our  rules  do  not  debar  architects  from  competing, 

and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  age.) 


THE  R.I.B.A. :  ITS  FITRNISHINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildiu G  News. 
Sin, — I  understand  that  the  fui-nishings  and 
finishings  of  the  Institute's  new  rooms  are  now 
being-  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  architect,  has  superintended,  it 
net  designed,  the  decorations,  wliich  are  in  the 
Adams  style ;  but  can  it  be  true  that  Mr. 
Octavius  Hansard — assisted  of  course  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wliite,  the  secretary — was  elected  to  make 
the  selection  of  the  chaii's  and  carpets  for  the 
council-chamber?  I  am  told  that  these  gentle- 
men chose  these  single-handed  and  alone  a  few 
days  since.  Perhaps  the  same  names  con.stituted 
the  "  Committee  of  Taste  "  in  connection  with 
the  passing  of  designs  for  the  Northimiberland- 
avenue.  If  so,  is  the  art  merit  of  the  new  grand 
hotel  at  Charing-cross  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  beauty  and  suitable  character  of  the  fin- 
ishings and  furnishings  of  the  Institute's  own 
rooms?  Surely  the  coimcU-chamber,  the  very 
arcopagus  of  architecture  and  the  applied  arts, 


should  be  the  beau-ideal  of  taste,  and  should 
offer  a  fitting  example  for  the  small  fi-y  to  fol- 
low. "  Too  many  cooks,"  they  say,  "spoil  the 
broth "  ;  but  if  I  am  correctly  inf oi-med,  there 
mu.st  be  no  needless  alarm  as  to  a  hash  being 
made  on  this  account,  as  Messrs.  Hansard  and 
AVhite  are  said  to  be  the  cooks  in  question. — I 
am,  &c.,  An  Old  Tee  Squake. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Sift, — I  venture  to  correct  several  inaccui'aries 
into  which  your  correspondent  who  wrote  the 
article  on  "Sheffield"  in  your  .issue  of  the  10th 
inst.  has  doubtless  unmttingly  fallen. 

Messrs.  Handy  side  and  Co.,  of  Derby,  are  not 
the  contractors  for  the  Norfolk  Drill-hall,  but  for 
the  ironwork  of  the  hall  roof  only,  Messrs.  G. 
WjiI.-,  liiiiklayer  and  mason,  Armstead  and 
\  u~i  y.  I  ai-pi  liters,  &e.,  J.  B.  Corrie,  plumber 
:iiid  zinc  v^-urker,  and  others  having  undertaken 
the  respective  works. 

Your  correspondent,  in  his  notice  of  the  new 
cemetery  for  the  Sheffield  Burial  Board,  speaks, 
inter  alia,  somewhat  prematiuely,  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  as  "  the  best  of  the  three."  Tliis  is 
calculated  to  mislead,  and  we  beg  to  say  the 
design  has  not  yet  been  submitted,  and  it  wlQ  be 
simpler  in  character  and  smaller  than  the  others, 
which  are  of  some  importance,  and  will  have 
mortuary  aisles. 

The  statement  that  St.  Marie's  Church,  Nor- 
folk-row, was  built  2S  years  ago  (in  1851)  is 
incorrect.  The  design  was  made  by  my  father 
and  his  partner,  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Wrightman, 
in  1846,  and  the  exterior  was  completed  under 
their  care  early  in  1850,  the  solemn  dedication 
taking  place  in  September  of  that  year.  This 
church  was  the  last  and  best  of  a  series — St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Salford;  St.  Marie's,  Bm-nley, 
St.  Chad's,  Manchester;  and  many  others — built 
early  in  the  Revival,  and  "while  the  authors  were 
together  diligently  and  carefully  studying  and 
measuring  the  neighbouring  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  churches  of  the  Curvilinear  and 
Rectilinear  periods.  Before  they  made  the  draw- 
ings of  St.  Marie's,  Sheffield,  the  glorious  church 
at  Hecldngton  was  visited  and  measured 
thoroughly,  and  I  need  hardly  observe  that  in 
the  new  works  described  by  your  correspondent 
the  same  tradition  is  being  religiously  adhered  to. 

I  must  apologise  for  trespassing  on  your  valu- 
able space,  and  am,  &c.,  C.  HiUJFiELD. 

Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Sheffield, 
20th  October,  1879. 


THE  DAIRY  HOMESTEAD  COM- 
PETITION. 

SiE, — I  learn  from  one  of  my  fellow-judges  in 
the  class  for  drawings  of  dairy  homestead  at  the 
Dairy  Show  last  week  that  you  approved  of  our 
choice  falling  on  the  drawings  cxliibitod  by  Mr. 
Moore. 

I  may  tell  you  that  we  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  "In  Toto,"  because  his  drawings  appeared 
to  us  to  be  at  once  elegant  and  economical,  well 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  sa-ving  of  time  and 
labour  in  attending  to  the  cattle,  equally  well 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the 
dairy,  and  compact,  symmetrical,  and  convenient 
tliroughout.  The  diiferent  kinds  of  stock  were 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  appealed  at  once 
to  the  approbation  of  a  practical  dairy  farmer  ; 
the  cows  were  handy  alike  in  the  dairy  and  for 
the  commissariat ;  the  pigs  were  far  enough  away 
from  the  dairy,  and  yet  so  that  they  could  be 
conveniently  fed,  and  the  calves  were  placed 
where  they  could  receive  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  details  of  con- 
struction which  might  not  please  everyone,  but 
these  are  easily  modified  without  intei-fering  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  buUdings ;  and  the  chief 
objects  we  sought  for  were  simplicity  and  con- 
venience of  arrangement,  combined  with  a 
general  practical  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
modem  daii-y-farming.  These  points,  we  con- 
sidered, were  better  brought  out  in  "In  Toto's" 
drawings  than  in  any  other  set  exhibited,  nor 
did  we  find  reason  to  alter  oiu-  a-ward  when  we 
had  examined  the  three  sets  of  Mr.  AYaite's 
drawings,  wliich  had  been  accidentally  mislaid,  If 
you  wish  to  do  so  you  may  make  use  of  the  fore- 
going. J.  P.  Sheldon. 

Sheen,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  Oct.  22, 

[Another  of  the  judges — an  old  friend  and 
correspondent  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News — writes 
us  : — ■"  Your  leading  article  in  last  week's  paper 
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coufli-ms  our  good  judgment.  Three  sets  of 
drawings  Tvere  overlooked  and  consequently 
could  not  he  looted  over  until  two  days  after  our 
judgment  "was  given,  but  we  went  through  the 
lot  again  after,  I  presume,  your  reporter  had 
left,  and  as  one  of  them  would  have  been,  if 
seen  at  the  time  we  ftrst  examined  the  drawings, 
second  instead  of  the  one  pUtcul  second,  we 
awarded  it  a  special  prize  of  silver  medal  and 
,■£5  (a  mid-position  between  the  original  1st  and 
2nd).  The  first  prize,  spite  of  a  few  faults  in 
detail,  was  a  clear  win.  The  sptcial prize  was  by 
Mr.  Waite,  of  Duffield,  Derby."  We  think  the 
competitors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  care 
and  intelligence  displayed  by  the  judges — whose 
conduct  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the 
judges  at  the  late  Kilburn  Show. — Ed.  .B.-Y.] 


DAIRY    SHOW,    AGEICTJLTUEAL   HALL.— 

CLASS  62  :  COMPETITION  FARM  PLANS. 

SlE, — If  you  have  sent  a  representative  to  exa- 
mine the  farm  plans,  lie  probably  would  not  know, 
unless  he  was  at  the  Hall  on  the  15th  inst.  that  I 
have  been  awarded  a  Special  First  Prize  and  Silver 
Medal  for  my  plans  of  Dairy  Homestead,  No.  852 
in  Catalogue. 

The  plans  were  delivered  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  in  due  course,  but  afterwards  mislaid  by  the 
manager  of  tlie  Hall,  and  not  found  imtil  after  the 
judges  had  made  their  awards. 

"When  my  plans  were  found,  the  judges  examined 
and  compared  them  with  the  others,  and  awarded 
me  as  above  stated,  making  the  thiixl  silver  medal 
I  have  won  for  farm  plans  and  buildings  in  13 
months,  viz. :— One  in  September,  1878,  for  move- 
able cattle-shed  at  Derbyshire  Agricultui'al 
Society's  Show  ;  one  at  Kilburn  Royal  Show,  1879, 
farm  plans ;  one  at  Daily  Show,  1879,  farm  plans. 
— I  am,  &c.,  K.  Waite. 


NEW  S-ADLER'S  WELLS  THEATRE. 

Sir,— In  the  accoimt  of  New  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre  published  in  the  BTTiLDrNG  News  of  the 
I7th  inst.  it  is  stated,  "the  staircases  are  con- 
structed of  stone."  Writing  of  these  staircases  on 
September  6th,  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  states,  "they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  preferable  to  stone."  Each  staircase  is, 
in  fact,  a  moiwUth  of  fireproof  concrete.  Stone 
staircases,  usually  called  fireproof,  are  merely  in- 
combustible, but  are  easily  destructible  by  fire. 
However,  the  staircases  at  New  Sadler's  Wells, 
having  neither  stone  nor  iron  in  their  construction, 
are  of  concrete,  compounded  of  materials  specially 
selected  and  prepared  for  fire-resisting  capacity, 
would  perfectly  resist  fire  and  enable  an  audience 
to  leave  the  building  in  safety  and  at  leisure,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  fire.  We  will  be  much  obliged  if 
j-ou  will  kindly  correct  the  error  in  your  nest,  as 
otherwise  we  may  suft'er  loss,  having  stated  in 
much  of  our  correspondence  that  we  had  made 
these  staircases  in  concrete. — We  are,  ,.^:c., 

Chables  Deake  cic  Co.  (Limited). 

Railway  Wharf,  Battersea  Park,  S.^V ., 
October  20th. 


GIANT  OAKS. 


Sib, — The  Rev.  Basil  Edwards'  question  in  last 
week's  "Chips"  as  to  the  largest  oak  in  England 
■will  perhaps  be  answered  by  those  acquainted  "with 
the  subject.  The  following  information  has  been 
gathered  from  hooks  : — 

Great  Salcey  Oak :  circumference  at  ground, 
46ft.  lOin. ;  at  1  yard  high,  30ft.  lOin. ;  reputed 
age,  1,500  years. 

An  oak  was  felled  in  1810  in  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshii'e,  2Sft.  6in.  circumference.  400  years  old. 
The  timber  sold  for  £670 ;  the  bark  for  £200. 

**The  Parliament  Oak,"  Clix>stone-park,  sup- 
posed to  be  1,500  years  old. 

Welbeck  Abbey,  "  The  Duke's  Walking-Stick  "  : 
112ft.  high,  covers  700  square  yards,  and  has  a 
coach-road  cut  through  it. 

"  The  Two  Porters  "  are  100ft.  high. 

"The  Seven  Sisters "  has  seven  stems  90ft.  high. 

The  largest  oak  in  England  is  in  Calthorpo, 
Yorkshu'e :  it  measures  78ft.  m  circumference 
where  it  meets  the  ground. 

The  largest  oak  tree  seen  personally  by  the  writer 
is  in  the  district  of  Chirk,  North  ^^'aIes,  near  a 
small  village  called  Col-ke-Hoy  (spelt  phoueti- 
cally) :  it  measured  51ft.  iu  circumference  at 
3ft.  6in.  from  ground.  It  is  fair  to  state  that, 
although  the  writer  believes  the  measurement  to  be 
correct,  it  was  not  mcasui'cd  with  a  tape  or  line. — 
I  am,  &e.,  J.  D.  J. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  20th. 

The  bridge  over  the  Calder  at  Pousonby,  having 
become  dilapidated,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Cum- 
berland magistrates  to  be  rebuilt  from  plans  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  John  A.  Cory,  the  county 
surveyor. 


3Iuttvt0mmuuuiiti0n. 


QUESTIONS, 

[5921.]  —  Liauid  "Waste  from  Dye  'Works.— 

Cimauy  reader  of  "Intercommunication"  g^ive  me  any 
informatiou  or  particulars  of  a  simple  and  efficient  system 
of  treating  liquid  waste  from  dye  -works,  so  as  to  purify  it 
sufficiently  to  meet  tho  requirements  of  the  Thames  Con- 
sen-ators  before  passing  it  into  the  river  ?  Would  tilter- 
ing-  it  through  a  bed  of  gravel  or  similar  material  be 
sutfieient,  or  must  it  be  treated  chemically  I  Any  in- 
formation of  a  practical  nature  ^yiU  be  e&teemed  a  favour. 
— Thames. 

r59-2'2.]— A  Family  Profession.— Tn  your  issue  of 
the  3rd  inst.,  under  the  above  heading,  Mr.  Hems  st;itcs 
that  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  last  stone  of  St.  Paul's  Calbc- 
dral  being  laid  it  is  recorded  that  Mx.  Strong  "was  present. 
In  Elmes's  "  "Wren  and  his  Times,"  the  date  of  Strong's 
death  is  given  as  1681,  some  20  yeais  tefoie  the  cathedral 
^vas  finished.    "Which  is  right .'— "Wm.  G. 

[5923.]— Shado-ws.  —  In  designiog  a  country  villa 
residence  for  national  competition  at  South  Kensington, 
I  have  prepared  foxu"  plans  of  the  several  floors,  &^c., 
and  four  elevations  of  the  sides,  which  I  have  called 
respectively  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  They  are  drawn 
in  ink  and  coloured  with  flat  tints,  but  I  wish  to  put  on 
the  principal  shadows.  In  other  works  of  this  kind  1 
observe  the  shadows  are  drawn  as  if  tho  sun  were  to  tho 
left  of  spectator,  ftnd  in  front  of  picture  plane,  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  with  reg-ard  to  each  elevation,  no 
matter  whether  N.  E.  S.  or  "W.  Now  as  the  north  eleva- 
tion is  nevei"  exposed  to  the  sun  the  effect  produced  by  this 
method  is  not  only  wrong  but  very  deceptive.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  explain  this  ?  I  observe  the  same  rule  is 
used  in  '*backlining." — "W.  Giuffitiis. 

[5924.1— Painting  on  China.— Will  one  of  your 
readers  kindly  afford  a  little  information  on  this  art  !  Ai-e 
the  teehnicaldilficulties  of  tlie  process  gi-eat  I  "What  are 
the  eompai'ative  advantages  of  over  and  under-glaze 
painting  I  Docs  amateur  work,  not  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, tind  a  sale,  and  what  is  the  best  hand-book  on  the 
subject?— F.  S. 

MBPLIES. 
[5907.]— Damp.— "C.  F.  M.'s"  question  in  Saturday's 
Building  News  would  have  raised  a  more  important 
issue  if  it  were  not  quite  so  personal.  If  he  had  inquired 
whether  it  was  of  any  consequence  my  having  ascertained 
by  actual  expei'ience  that  to  sleep  in  all  weathers  with 
my  windows  open  did  one  no  harm,  no  matter  how  damp 
and  foggy  the  weather,  the  answer,  I  think,  must  be  that 
such  fact  is  of  great  importance.  I  am  much  disposed  to 
believe  that  tbe  mistaken  apprehension  of  evil  results 
from  exposure  to  "damp"  and  "di-aughts"  and  the  con- 
sequent exclusion  of  the  outer  air  from  our  houses,  leads 
to  more  illness  than  most  people  imagine,  and  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  public  health  if  we  were  only  generally 
aware  that  the  amount  of  damp  which  prevails  in  the 
outer  air  in  our  climate  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  entirely 
harmless,  if  we  only  keep  up  the  normal  temperatuie  of 
the  body  by  sufficient  clothing  or  other  means.  Tliis, 
surely,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  careful  and  scientific  con- 
sidei"ation,— P.  D. 

[5916.1  — Levels  of  Sewer  Inverts.  —  In  reply 
to  "EC.  J.,"  I  am  veiy  pleased  to  learn  tbat  there  are 
"  various  methods  of  giving  the  level  of  a  sewer  invert  to 
the  contractor  on  tlie  g-rouud."  At  presuut  I  know  only 
of  one  and  submit  it.  not  as  the  be^^t,  but  as  a  good  one'. 
Assuming  then  that  the  supposed  500ft.  sewer  is  sti-aiglit, 
or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  proper  level  at  the  lower  or 
outfall  end  Is  accessible,  the  following  assumed  figures 
wiU  illustrate  my  method. 

JReading  of  staff  on  existing  invert  beingat 
lower  end  of  proposed  new  sewer  1372 

Deduct  for  (Jin.  step  at  junction '50 

.■.  Reading  onncw  invert  would  be 13*22 

500ft.  at  a  fall  of  1  in  272  =  lS4ft.  nearly  (vide  question). 
Deduct  1'84,  giving  coiTesponding  reading 
oninvertat  ujij'tr  end  of  new  sewer 1"S4 

I1-3S 
A  peg  should  be  driven  on  the  line  of  sewer,  and  exactly 
over  its  ujtpcr  extiemity. 

Suppose  reading  on  this  peg 2  52 

Reading  on  new  invert  as  above IISS 

The  difference  (SS6)  gives  the  depth  of  new  invert  below 
this  peg.  As  sewer  contractors  generally  despise  decimals, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  give  this  in  feet  and  inches 
(Sft.  lOjin.).  If  the  profile  fixed  at  the  lower  end  is  14ft. 
above  new  invert,  that  at  the  upper  end  will  have  to  be 
fixed  14ft. —  Sft.  lO^in.  =  5ft.  l.lin.  above  the  peg.— 
C.  R. 

[5916.]— Levels  of  Sewer  Inverts. —  The  best 
method  for  giWng  the  level  of  a  sewer  invert  in  "  open 
cut"  is  by  means  of  sight  rails  and  a  boring  rod, which 
cun  be  fixed  at  any  distance  apart  to  suit  line  of  sewer. 
The  sight  rails  mostly  consist  of  two  uprights  and  a  cross 
rail,  the  latter  with  a  perfectly  true  edge  ;  the  boring  rod 
can  be  made  any  length  with  a  movable  cross-bar  or  T,  so 
that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  length  required  to  suit 
depth  of  cutting.  Then,  for  example,  if  the  value  of  the 
invert  at  0  is  20  00  above  O.D.,  and  tho  surface  of  ground 
3500,  the  cutting  will  be  15ft.  deep,  then  a  boring-rod 
20ft.  long  would  be  most  convenient.    Thus — 

Valve  of  invert  at  0 20-00  above  O.D. 

Boring-rod 2000 

Value  of  sight  rail  at  0  40  00 

Value  of  invert  at  50ft 20-13 

(With  a  gradient  of  1  ia  272) 
Boring-rod 2000 

Value  of  sight  rail 40-13 

And  soon,  the  value  of  the  sight  rail  at  500ft.  being  4r^1. 
With  tho  use  of  the  boring-rod  pegs  can  be  put  in  at  any 
point  between  the  two  sight  rails,  and  a  perfectly  true  in- 
vert obtained.  If  the  work  is  in  tunnel  the  safest  way 
would  be  to  give  the  levels  in  the  bottom  at  every  tenth 


(which  is  mostly  12ft.) .  This  can  easily  be  done  even  ia 
a  small  sewei-  with  short  level  legs  and  a  folding  stuff.  Iu 
some  instances  a  level  peg  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  or  shafts,  and  the  levels  for  the  invert  obtained  by- 
means  of  a  hard  level  and  straight  edge,  but  this  method 
is  very  liable  to  cause  errors. — A  L. 

[5919.]-Tarred  Wood.— This  is  a  question  with  us 
that  is  not  fully  undei-stcod,  and  as  it  is  a  fail-  subject  for 
ventilation  in  the  columns  of  "Intercommunication,** 
1  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  :— The  application 
of  tar  to  wood  exposed  to  tho  weather  is  beneficial  in  any 
form.  The  prime  object  in  these  cases  ia  to  presei-ve  the 
wood  against  decay.  Now  as  decay  iu  wood  is  attributed 
to  a  secondary  foim  of  parasitic  vegetation,  the  applica- 
tion of  tar  is  poisonous  to  the  plants  or  fungus,  and  hence 
it  prevents  their  growth,  and  offers  a  groundwork  upon 
which  they  cannot  feed.  All  compositions  coming  under  the 
heading  of  wood  preservatives,  be  they  metallic,  vegetable, 
or  mineral,  have  this  quality  of  being  poisonous  to  the 
low  forms  of  vegetation  by  which  wood  is  destroyed. 
Tbe  best  mode  of  p!-p=er\-ing  wood  is  to  inject  these  com- 
yinnnii-;  iiv  Tii."'ivTi,.'-i!  !i>-".'.-  '"*Mt)jc  wood.  Away  f Fom 
'  ■!  of  painting  or  coating- 

,  witliout  which  decay  is 
...iterial  for  this  pui-pose 
jv  J  ...;i,,  il.j  i._...  i.  I  .._i^;..;,.,  ■,..[,  luUowing  whicli  we  have 
S:uckbuhu  ur  wood  t:u',  and,  Liitly,  coal  tar.  "  Agricola," 
is  his  question,  nodoubt  alludes  to  the  latter  composition. 
We  may  here  say  that  raw  coal  tai-  is  a  poor  weak 
material.  It  is  much  better  in  a  boiled  form  mixed  with, 
a  mineral  to  give  it  consistency  and  setting  power,  say, 
red  or  yellow  ochre,  fine  brick  dust,  or  any  dry  eai-th,  but 
in  no  case  is  coal  tar  such  a  good  presen-ative  as  wood  tar. 
This  material,  used  in  a  boiling  state,  raLxed  with  ochre, 
forms  a  coating  of  the  most  durable  character,  and  any 
obsen-er  may  see  wooden  erections  so  treated  in  the 
neighboxu'hoods  of  old  timber  j-ai-ds,  which  appear  to  be 
proof  against  time.  The  use  of  taired  wood  in  tliis  coun- 
try has  never  been  general,  and  of  late  yeai-s,  owing  to 
its  affinity  for  fire,  it  has  become  rare.  For  its  develop- 
ment we  must  turn  to  the  north  of  Eirrope.  where  wood  is 
the  material  of  construction,  and  where  the  application 
of  tir  as  a  preservative  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Tho  builders 
there  will  not  apply  it  until  the  wood  in  its  position  has 
become  seasoned,  and  the  moistm-e  is  faiilv  out  of  its 
composition,  for  they  know  that  dry-rot  ensues  when 
moisture  is  sealed  up  in  the  wood.  "Vvith  this  point  in 
\iew  they  allow  their  erections  to  season  for  one  or  two 
summers,  when  the  shakes,  cracks,  &c.,  are  tightly 
caulked  up  with  oakum,  and  the  surface  is  then  coated 
with  boiled  wood  tar  and  red  ochre  in  the  form  of  thick 
paint.  The  proportion  of  ochre  the  tar  absorbs  is  so 
great  that  the  composition  is  an  Indian  red,  a  colour  when 
applied  to  the  buildings  that  lends  a  charm  to  the  rural 
landscape.  The  i-etairing  of  wood  is  a  mere  question  of 
judgment,  the  same  as  repainting.- W.  S.  Hull. 


WAT£R  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Melton  Asytoi.— The  sewerage  and  drainape 
systems  of  the  Suffolk  county  patiper  lunatic 
asylum  at  IMelton  are  in  progress  from  plans  by  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  jMr.  II.  M.  Eyton,  of 
Ipswich,  the  county  sui'veyor.  The  sewage  of  the 
whole  building  is  conveyed  by  12-iuch  glazed  pipes 
and  discharged  into  a  cistern,  having  outlets  to  two 
receiving  tanks,  30ft.  by  loft,  and  7ft.  Gin.  deep. 
These  are  all  constructed  of  IS-inch  brickwork  and 
Portland  cement.  Two  sluice  valves  are  fitted  so 
that  the  sewage  may  be  turned  into  one  or  other 
of  tho  receiving  tanks  from  which  it  discharges 
itself  by  siphons  from  either  tank.  The  first  cistern 
has  iron  gratings  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any- 
thing but  the  semi-liquid  sewage,  and  the  latter  is 
collected  into  one  or  other  of  the  large  receiving 
tanks,  where  a  further  deposition  of  heavy  matter 
takes  place.  The  remaining  liquid  is  then  passed 
on  through  siphons,  and  flows  into  a  system  com- 
posed of  ot  open  conduits,  iu  which  it  stands  and 
percolates  into  drains  about  7ft.  from  the  surface. 
These  drains  lead  to  a  well  into  which  the  liquid 
falls,  perfectly  clarified.  The  conduits  are  arranged 
in  six  sections  with  stop-gates  allowing  of  the  use 
of  any  one  or  more  at  a  time.  The  system  is  self- 
acting  from  the  siphons,  aud  the  receiving  tanks 
have  a  sliding  galvanised  iron  roof  to  allow  of 
closing  them  iu  during  use,  and  thus  preventing  the 
escape  of  eifiuvia.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  H.  Dove, 
of  Woodbridge  by  whom  also  a  new  bath  and  otlier 
works  at  the  asylum  are  being  carried  out  under 
Mr.  Kytou,  from  whose  designs  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  has  just  been  rebuilt. 

Tauntox. — A  compensation  reservoir  is  in  course 
of  completion  at  Leigh  Hill  for  the  town  council  in 
connection  with  the  water  supply.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  April,  and  have  bccu  uninterruptedly 
carried  forward.  The  puddle  trench  in  the  centre 
of  the  dam  has  been  completed,  and  the  excavation 
vrith  the  site  is  being  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Edward 
EastoD,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Crokam  the 
contractor  for  the  works,  which  are  being  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Foulkes,  C.E., 
IVIr.  H.  J.  Smith,  borough  surveyor. 


A  public  mortuary  is  about  to  be  built  in  East 
Grinstead  cemetery  for  the  local  burial  board,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Charlwood. 

The  county  magistrates  of  Cumberland  have  just 
completed  the  purchase,  at  £"J,oU»),  of  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Grayson  Closes,  as  a  site  for  industrial 
schools,  and  have  submitted  plans  for  the  building 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cory,  couutj'  surveyor,  to  tho 
Home  Secretary  for  approval. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Chapel  Deacons  and  a  Conieactok  at  Vaei 
AXCE. — Serjeant  Tindal  Atkinson,  sitting  at  the 
Leeds  County  Court  on  Monday,  heard  a  case 
in  which  Mr.  Charles  Yeudall,  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  New  Bethel  Chapel,  Wortley,  as  represent- 
ing the  committee  of  management  of  that  com- 
munity, sued  William  Piatt,  contractor,  uf  Skipton, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £21  for  money  paid  to  him, 
and  for  which  no  consideration  had  been  received. 
Mr.  Dunn  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Eobinson  for  the  defendant.  The  evidence  dis- 
closed that  last  August  the  committee,  having  ob- 
tained fiinds  by  subscriptions  and  in  other  ways 
towards  a  new  chapel,  selected  a  site  for  its  erec- 
tion at  Wortley.  At  a  little  distance  away  the 
defendant  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  a  chapel, 
the  land  occupied  by  which  was  required  by  the 
Great  Xorthem  Railway  Company,  and  they  saw 
him  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  the  roof  of  that 
structure,  for  their  new  building.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  bargain  was  struck  for  £21,  thereof 
to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs  intact ;  and  the 
pews  of  the  old  building  were  also  bought  for  £11. 
On  the  delivery  of  the  pews  the  defendant  was 
paid  for  them,  and  as  he  asked  for  the  money  for 
the  roof,  that  also  was  given  him.  The  followinc 
Saturday  the  roof  was  left  in  an  insecure  state  by 
the  workmen,  and  being  further  weakened  during 
the  night  by  a  storm  of  rain,  it  fell,  smashing  the 
timbers  into  several  pieces,  which  were  removed 
by  the  defendant  to  Skipton,  and  in  lieu  of  which 
nothing  had  been  offered  to  the  plaintiffs.— His 
Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £.5,  and 
directed  that  the  timbers  of  the  roof  should  be 
handed  over  to  them. 

IMPOETANT  TO  JoiNEKS.— At  Scarborough  Police- 
court,  on  Wednesday  week,  Samuel  Pexton,  master 
joiner,  was  summoned  by  Robert  Pickering,  under 
the  Employers  tind  Workmens  Act,  for  refusing 
to  pay  him  Ss.— viz.,  2s.  for  three  hours'  work  and 
6s.  in  lieu  of  nine  hours'  notice,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  trade  in  Scarborough.  mT.  Hick 
appeared  for  the  complainant  and  Mr.  Crowther  for 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Hick,  in  opening  the  case, 
quoted  from  the  rules  of  the  Joiners'  Society,  but 
Mr.  Crowther  objected,  saying  that  Mr.  Hick  was 
at  liberty  to  quote  the  usages  of  the  trade,  but  not 
the  rules  framed  by  men  for  their  own  guidance. 
Mr.  Hick  then  stated  that  one  of  the  usages  of 
the  trade  was  nine  hours'  notice  to  be  given  on 
either  side,  which,  in  the  present  case,  had  not 
been  complied  with.  The  defence  was  that  com- 
plainant was  dismissed  for  neglect  of  work  and 
idleness  ;  defendant  said  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  association,  and  did  not  know  of  the  nine  hours' 
notice  usage.  After  hearing  e-(ndence  as  to  the 
custom,  the  magistrates  allowed  the  claim.  8s., 
with  costs,  6s. 

SiNOtTEAE  Relation  between  Architect  and 
CONTEACTOE.— At  Shaftesbury  County- court  on 
Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Lefroy,  the  case  of  Soppitt  v. 
Swaffield  was  heard.  Mr.  Nodden  appeared  for 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Atkinson  for  defendant.  Mr.  Nodden 
said  it  was  an  action  on  an  acceptance  given  by 
defendant.  In  1876,  defendant  was  employed  by 
a  Captain  Greaves  to  erect  a  house  near  Bridport, 
plaintiff  being  the  architect.  Defendant  was  hardly 
up  to  his  work,  and  plaintiff  being  put  to  trouble 
and  inconvenience  in  consequence  was  promised 
£50,  which  was  to  have  been  paid  when  defendant 
received  the  amount  due  to  him.  He  paid  £2.3  and 
repeatedly  promised  to  pay  the  balance,  but  eventu- 
ally gave  an  acceptance.  When  he  wanted  to  renew 
the  bill  plaintiff  issued  execution  against  him,  and 
defendant  then  made  an  affidavit  denying  that  he 
owed  the  money,  and  declaring  that  the  acceptance 
was  obtained  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  Mr. 
Atkinson  said  defendant  had  given  the  cheque  and 
bill  by  mistake,  and  having  understood  from  Cap- 
tain Greaves  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  he 
now  disputed  the  whole  account,  and  brought  a 
counter  action  for  damages  by  seizure  of  houses 
andforscandal.— Plaintiff,  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  was 
then  called,  and  said  he  was  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, of  Shaftesbury.  Defendant  was  engaged 
by  Captain  Greaves  to  erect  a  building,  of  which  he 
was  architect.  The  claim  was  for  duties  performed 
mdependent  of  those  as  architect,  and  for  tracings. 
He  pledged  liis  own  name  in  order  that  defendant 
might  carry  out  the  works,  and  recommended  him 
to  timber  and  cement  merchants.  The  defendant's 
tender  was  the  lowest,  and  was  accepted :  but 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  concrete  buildinn-  the 
arrangements  which  ought  to  have  been  made  by 
the  builder  the  architect  had  to  carry  through. 
After  the  work  was  over  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  defendant  offering  voluntary  payment  for  his 
services;  £ciO  was  agreed  upon,  and  he  received 
£-■).— Cross-examiued:  He  had  made  a  claim 
against  Captain  Greaves  for  £37,  a  moiety  of  his  , 
trayelhng  expenses  during  the  erection  of  the  |  ^e  ready, 
building.  Had  received  a  goose  as  a  present  from 
oetendant.— His  Honour:  It  surely  is  not  usual  for 
the  plaintiff  to  p.ay  the  aixhitect?— Plaintiff  :  It 
was  his  agreement.  The  building  cost  £2,700,  and 
he  had  received  £120  from   Captain  Greaves  and 


£68  from  defendant— £43  for  quantities  and  the 
£25. — Defendant  being  put  in  the  box  confirmed 
the  last  statement,  and  said  he  asked  plaintiff  for 
a  valuation  of  the  extras,  and  he  sent  a  letter  say- 
ing that  a  sum  of  £153  was  due,  of  which  £50  was 
his.  He  had  since  ascertained  from  Captain 
Greaves  that  the  sum  was  not  due  to  plaintiff.  It 
appeared  that  Captain  Greaves  was  unable  to 
at  tend,  and  his  Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  defendant, 
with  costs.  Mr.  Nodden  remarked  that  it  was  not 
a  question  as  to  the  claim  so  much  as  it  was  that 
plaintiff  felt  his  character  was  at  stake,  and  his 
Honour  replied  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
imputation  on  plaintiff's  character  or  honesty. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  students 
iu  the  Lewes  School  of  Art  was  held  at  the  school 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The 
SHsyiw  Advertiser  states  that  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  specimens  as 
compared  with  former  years,  and  that  the  number 
of  exhibits  in  oil  was  larger  than  on  any  previous 
occasion. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  North 
Wales  was  held  at  Chester,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  Amongst  the  matters  discussed  were  the 
overcrowding  of  houses  and  how  to  prevent  this, 
and  the  occupation  of  those  unfit  for  habitation  ; 
the  necessity  of  careful  inspection  of 'new  dwellings, 
and  the  importance  of  having  all  sanitary  require- 
ments complied  with  before  a  certificate  for  the 
house  to  be  inhabited  is  granted  ;  and  the  mode  of 
construction  of  pigsties  so  as  to  secure  proper  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  the  distances  withm  which 
they  may  be  permitted  to  adjoin  a  house. 

The  I'.S.  National  Museum  at  Washington  is 
approaching  completion.  It  is  square  on  plan, 
with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
100,000  square  feet. 

A  meeting  of  the  Viscount  Gough  Statue  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  Dublin  on  Saturday,  to  decide 
as  to  the  site  of  the  equestrian  statue,  the  Govern- 
ment having  offered  one  in  Pha?nixPark,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  contractor  for  erection  is  in  actual 
possession,  and  the  Dublin  Corporation  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Upper  Sack- 
ville-street.  The  former  site  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  sui'able  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  several  members  said  the  latter  was  more 
prominent,  and  wished  rather  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  civic  authority  than  that  of  the  Government. 
Eventually  a  majority  of  the  committee  decided  iu 
favour  of  the  park  site. 

The  Queen's  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  the 
successful  students  in  the  school  of  science  and  art 
at  Ashford,  Kent,  were  distributed  on  Wednesday 
week,  by  Sir  H.  J.  Tufton,  at  Whitfield-hall, 
Ashford. 

Boara  Bridge,  Clanfield,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Charles  Petler,  of  Burford,  at  a  cost  of  £235,  from 
the  plans  of  the  county  surveyor  of  Oxfordshire. 
The  contract  for  repairing  Radcot  New  Bridge  from 
the  same  surveyor's  plans  has  been  taken  by  Messrs 
Bartlett,  of  Witney,  of  £125. 

The  county  magistrates  concerned  last  week 
authorised  the  Committee  of  Visitors  to  the  Joint 
Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  Abergavenny,  to  choose 
and  instruct  an  architect  to  supply  plans  for  the 
accommodation  of  250  additional  patients  at  the 
asylum. 

The  local  board  of  Southeud-on-Sea  last  week 
raised  the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Harrington, 
by  £50  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  George,  Fordington,  near 
Dorchester,  was  reopened  after  restoration  on  Sun- 
day week.  The  church  has  been  repewed  through- 
out with  open  seats  of  red  deal,  with  perforated 
panelled  upright  framings  in  nave,  and  seats  of 
similar  design  of  pitch-pine  iu  the  ch.ancel.  A  new 
floor  has  been  laid  down,  and  there  is  also  a  new 
reading-desk,  of  oak.  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Dorches- 
ter, was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Grey,  of  Poole  the 
contractor.     The  cost  was  £267. 

The  present  Record  Office  and  Muniment  Room 
.at  the  County  Court  offices,  Carlisle,  being  con- 
sidered insufficient  for  the  due  preservation  of  the 
county  documents,  a  new  Record  Office  is  being 
built  at  the  same  court  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  f. 
A.  Cory,  the  county  surveyor.  At  the  Quarter 
Session  for  Cumberland,  Messrs.  Richard  S.  Fern-u- 
son,  F.S.A.,  of  Carlisle,  Wm.  Jackson,  F  S  A^of 
St.  Bees,  and  T.  H.  Hodgson,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  were  appointed,  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
precept,  a  committee  to  examine,  rearrange,  and 
report  upon  all  the  county  documents,  and  to  re- 
move the  same  to  the  new  offices  when  they  shall 
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Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co.  have  fitted  up 
the  Hull  Bank,  and  are  about  to  fit  the  new  Halifax 
Bank  (Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Mawson,  architects)  -n-ith 
their  curvilinear  iron  bank  shutters,  worked  by 
their  patent  balance  weight  motion. 


O'nTNGtothe  alteration  of  premises,  the  session 
of  the  Architectural  Association  wUl  not  com- 
mence until  Friday,  November  21st,  when  the 
president  wOl  deliver  his  address  to  the  members. 
The  conversazione  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
December  5th,  the  cards  of  invitation  for  which 
will  be  sent  out  shortly.  The  library  will  be 
open  as  usual  on  Friday,  October  3 1st.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  classes  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, November  28th,  the  syllabus  of  wliich  may 
shortly  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
respective  classes. 

Me.  AuGUSTrs  Feedeeick  Livesay,  architect, 
of  Portsmouth,  recently  died  at  his  residence, 
Sandroek  Spring,  near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  apoplexy,  in  his  72Dd  year.  His  father  was 
the  late  John  Livesay,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Drawing  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Ports- 
mouth. The  yoimger  Livesay  was  articled  to 
Mr.  James  Adams,  architect,  who  had  himself 
been  a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane.  Hls  education 
under  Mr.  Adams  and  his  naturiil  taste  combined 
to  give  him  a  predilection  for  Classic  architec- 
ture, which  in  its  various  styles  he  chiefly  prac- 
tised afterward.^!,  though  several  of  his  churches 
in  the  southern  counties  are  successful  Gothic 
de.signs  of  the  Early  Engli>h  period.  His  repu- 
tation as  an  estimating  surveyor  was  great,  iind 
he  prepared  the  estimates  for  the  new  fortifica- 
tions, barracks,  and  other  extensive  Government 
buildings  in  the  south-western  district  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Livesay  also  did  much 
useful  work  for  ^'entnor.  He  projected  the 
railway  from  Eyde,  and  about  30  years  ago 
established,  as  a  private  speculation,  g.isworks  and 
waterworks  for  supplying  the  town.  Mr.  Livesay 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1800. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Engin- 
eering Club,  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  exhibited 
models  of  connections  to  be  used  in  joining  house 
drains  to  sewers.  These  connections  are  terra- 
cotta blocks,  sixteen  inches  long  by  twelve  inches 
wide,  having  a  projecting  pipe  into  which  the 
drain  from  the  house  fits.  The  projection  from 
the  block  is  at  an  angle  o£  45  degrees  with  the 
axis  of  the  sewer,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
checking  of  the  flow  when  the  drainage  from  the 
house  enters.  In  the  case  of  pipe  sewers,  a  .sec- 
tion of  pipe  is  made  with  the  connection.  These 
blocks  are  built  into  the  sewers  at  intervals  corre- 
sponding with  the  width  of  the  house  lots  on  the 
street,  and  are  made  of  different  shapes  in  order 
to  fit  any  position,  though  the  usual  place  is  at 
the  spiinging  line  of  the  arch.  Mr.  Hering 
spoke  at  length  on  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  hundred  years  in  the  formula 
for  determining  the  velocity  of  flow  of  water  in 
pipes ;  and  showed  that,  as  new  conditions 
entered  into  the  problem,  the  accepted  formula 
would  be  superseded  by  one  which  met  those 
oonditions,  until  "  Kutter's  foi-mula "  was 
evolved  by  combining  the  others,  all  of  which 
had  been  correct  for  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ments on  which  they  had  been  established. 

At  Cairo,  so  it  is  said,  there  is  a  wooden 
statue  of  an  old  man  that  is  curiously  like  Mr. 
John  Bright.  "There  is  an  intense  reality 
about  him,  as  he  st.ands  on  his  pedestal  at 
Boolak,  with  his  head  thrown  back  with  an  air 
of  dignity  m  keeping  with  the  staff  of  office  he 
holds  iu  his  hand,  and  his  comely  face  and 
eloquent  lips  ready  to  tell  of  the  days  before  the 
Flood."  If  the  face  illustrates  the  mind  and  takes 
its  expression  from  the  habits  of  life  and  thought, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  Egyptian  represented 
by  the  statue  must  have  been  some  great ' '  tribune 
of  the  people,"  who,  like  Mr.  Bright,  succeeded 
in  gaining  office  without  trying  for  it.  The 
discovery  certainly  inspires  a  wish  that  more 
Egyptians  of  this  stamp  had  been  aUve  now. 

The  Treasury  has,  we  regret  to  hear,  definitely 
decided  not  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  cost  of 
fitting-up  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  thereto  tiU  1881.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  new-bom  zeal  of  the  Government 
for  cutting  down  the  estimates.  The  sum  in- 
volved in  this  case,  compared  with  the  public 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  expenditure,  is 
worthy  of  being  cl.assed  with  the  recent  attack 
upon  the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans  employed 
at  the  Royal  Army  Clotliing  Stores  in  Pimlico. 
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The  new  buildings  at  South.  Kensington  -nill  bo 
ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  months.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  magnificent  collection  of  natural 
history  objects  now  Ijing  scattered  about  the 
British  Museum  is  deteriorating  for  want  of 
proper  housing.  Yet  these  beautiful  specimens 
of  nature  must  continue  to  be  kicked  about  the 
old  sheds  in  Bloomsbury  for  two  or  three  years 
more  in  order  to  lighten  the  Budget  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  while  millions  are  being  added 
to  it  for  the  hunting  and  slaying  of  Zulus  and 
Afghans. 

The  Wigan  Junction  Railway,  the  first  sod  of 
which  was  cut  in  October,  1S76,  was  formally 
Oldened  last  week  for  mineral  traffic.  The 
line  opens  out  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Wigan 
coalfield.  The  collieries,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Wigan  districts,  rais3  annually  from  10  to  12 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  it  was  thought  by  those 
interested  in  the  trade  that  additional  railway 
accommodation  was  desirable  ;  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company.  Parliameutaiy  powers 
were  obtained  authorising  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Wigan  to  Glazebrook  Junction,  thus 
affording  access  to  the  Midland  system.  The 
entire  length  of  the  line  is  1 1  miles  ;  but  up  to 
the  present  only  eight  miles  have  been  completed 
— viz. ,  from  Glazebrook  to  the  Lancashire  Union 
Railway,  near  Strangeway's-hall  Collieries, 
Hindley.  The  London  and  North-Western  and 
Lancaslure  and  Torkshii-e  Railway  Companies 
have  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  traffic. 
Since  the  line  was  commenced,  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  AVigau  junction  Railway 
Company  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln  Company  for  the  working  of  the  line  by 
the  latter  company,  on  terms  considered  to  be 
advantageous  to  both. 

Ix  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe, 
the  president  for  1879-80,  dwelt  on  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  pre- 
ventive branch  of  medicine.  While  he  confessed 
hims?lf  sceptical  of  the  treatment  of.  many 
diseases  by  .specific  remedies,  he  beUeved  that  a 
grand  future  was  opening  to  expectant  remedies, 
i.f.y  those  which  would  remove  or  diminish  the 
causes  of  disease.  In  a  graphic  review,  he 
carried  his  hearers  through  the  whole  range  of 
pathology  and  nosology,  showing  that  if  not 
the  origins,  at  least  the  modes  of  checldng  almost 
every  disorder  of  the  human  frame  are  now 
known.  Goitre  had  been  shown  to  bs  caused  by 
drinking  water  impregnated  with  vegetable 
matters,  and  was  banished  by  giving  purer  sup- 
plies to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts ; 
ague,  rheumatism,  bronchial  affections,  could 
all  be  prevented  by  sub-drainage,  and  the  present 
condition  of  South  London,  formerly  marshy  and 
unhealthy,  was  an  example  of  what  could  be 
done.  Cholera  and  enteric  fever  were  communi- 
cated solely  by  the  contamination  of  uncooked 
vegetable  food,  water,  or  diluted  milk  with  the 
excretions  of  those  already  suffering  from  the 
specific  poisons  of  these  diseases.  He  predicted 
that  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  would 
greatly  dimini.sh  these  and  other  causes  of 
disease,  and  at  the  least  show  us  how,  if  known 
precautions  were  adopted  by  communities,  man's 
life  could  be  prolonged  more  generally  to  the 
normal  limit. 

At  Gresham  College,  Basinghall-street,  Dr. 
Symes  Thompson  is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures 
oa  "Physics,"  and  in  his  opening  one  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  the  air  and  water  supplied  to 
L''ndon  houses.  Treating  of  the  air  supplied  to 
our  houses,  he  said  that  Xature  had  provided  a 
i  variety  of  means  by  which  they  could  escape  the 
evils  of  stagnant  air.  As  to  the  influence  of 
smoke,  which  was  very  great — as  they  who  dwelt 
in  London  knew  but  too  well — an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed  to  prevent  manufacturers 
from  polluting  the  air  with  their  smoke ;  but  it 
was  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  Smoke  always 
increased  fog ;  and,  now  that  London  contained 
several  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  covered  such 
a  vast  area,  if  all  its  houses  and  factories  were 
allowed  to  send  forth  into  the  atmosphere  an  un- 
mitigated and  undiminished  quantity  of  smoke, 
the  fogs  would  become  more  enduring  and 
destructive.  Formerly  they  spoke  of  November 
fogs,  but  they  seemed  now  to  list  from  October 
or  November  to  April,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  they  began  and  ended.  Another 
great  evil,  especially  iji  a  city  like  London,  was 
that  the  air,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the 
houses,  was  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  in  spite 
of  its  wonderful  property  of  diffusion.     Onevery 


efficient  way  of  escaping  from  all  this  was  by 
migrating  to  the  suburbs,  which  was  already 
lartrely  done,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  medical 
men  to  encourage  it.  The  City  was  no  longer 
the  hr.me  of  the  citizens,  and  it  would  be  a 
desii-able  thing  if  it  were  hss  the  home  of  those 
who  worked  in  it.  There  was  room  for  consider- 
able improvements  as  to  the  air  inside  our  houses, 
the  purity  of  which  was  frequently  vitiated  to 
an  extent  little  dreamt  of  by  the  general  public 
through  the  defective  systems  of  house  drainage 
very  widely  adopted  at  the  present  day. 

"  St.  LtiKE  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Religion,  Medicine,  and 
Art.  The  first  number  is  stronger  in  the  last 
than  the  first  two  subjects.  A  very  readable 
article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  "  John  P.  Siddons 
(Seddon  r)  on  "  Architecture,  its  Decoration  by 
Architects  or  others."  In  a  footnote  we  observe 
the  author  agrees  with  us  that  "  the  only 
practical  conclusion  come  to  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Decoration  of  St.  Paul's— viz.,  to  com- 
mence by  covering  the  great  dome  with  mosaic, 
is  a  most  deplorable  one.  This  dome  is  the  one 
part  that  ie  decorated  now  by  TliomhiU's 
paintings,  which  at  least  give  scale,  mystery, 
and  distance,  and  have  a  really  beautiful  and 
tender  eifect,  and  to  obliterate  these  is  worse 
than  sheer  waste  of  money.  Let  the  committee 
try  their  '  prentice  hands  '  on  one  or  more  of  the 
small  flat  domes  over  the  chancel,  which  ciy  out 
for  decoration,  and  whence  their  experiments 
can  easily  be  expunged  if  they  do  not  prove 
satisfactory."  "Curiosities  of  English  Ec- 
clesiology  "  is  a  compilation  of  some  interest  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Andre. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  proprietors  of 
Litlh-  Folks  Magazine  instituted  a  children's  prize 
competition  for  coloiu-ed  copies  of  the  "  Little 
Folk-s'  Painting  Book,"  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  scheme  being  that  all  the  books  were 
eventually  to  be  distributed  among  the  Children's 
Hospitals,  as  a  Christmas  present  from  the 
young  artists.  In  response  to  the  invitation 
thus  offered  to  the  readers  of  Zittle  FoUcs,  hands 
and  brains  have  been  very  busy  for  six  months 
past,  and  during  the  closing  days  of  the  compe- 
tition the  number  of  books  received  by  the 
editor  has  averaged  as  many  as  500  copies  a  day, 
thus  bringing  up  to  many  thousands  the  total 
number  of  painting  books  received.  As  a  result, 
then,  thousands  of  beautifully  coloured  books — 
more  interesting  than  scrap-books,  as  the  pictures 
are  accompanied  by  amusing  letterpress — will  ba 
available  for  distribution  among  the  children's 
hospitals. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  science  lectures  given 
in  connection  with  the  Gilchrist  Trust,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Exeter  Literary  Society,  was 
deUvered  at  Exeter  on  Monday  week  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  the  subject  being  "  A  Piece  of  Lime- 
stone." Dr.  Carpenter,  in  commencing  his 
lecture,  said  limestone,  in  all  its  various  forms, 
was  really  the  produce  of  animal  life.  Marble 
was  nothing  but  ordinary  limestone  in  a  purer 
form,  and  there  was  really  no  distinction  between 
marble  and  ordinary  limestone,  except  that  the 
former  was  capable  of  taking  a  polish.  The 
Babbacombe  marbles,  the  marbles  of  Clifton  and 
other  places,  were  all  simply  limestone  in  a  state 
of  more  or  less  change  from  their  original  char- 
acter. There  were  other  stones  which  were 
really  limestones,  though  they  might  not  be 
generally  known  as  such — for  instance,  Bath 
stone,  Portland  stone,  and  C;cn  stone,  and  there 
were  also  limestones  of  the  lias  foraiation  which 
formed  the  cliffs  seen  at  Axminster  and  in  York- 
shire, these  latter  containing  more  clay  than  the 
others.  All  these  limestones  had  the  same 
chemical  composition,  and  were  formed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded 
to  explain  the  chemical  properties  of  limestone, 
and  the  process  of  its  formation,  pointing  out 
that  if  they  looked  at  the  sea  they  saw  lime- 
stone being  formed  in  vast  quantities.  The 
lecturer  next  proceeded  to  explain  that  marbles, 
originally  the  product  of  animal  life,  had  become 
hardened  and  changed  by  volcanic  and  other 
action,  until  all  the  traces  of  life  had  been  ob- 
literated by  the  cnmibling  and  pressure  which 
had  t^iken  place  in  certain  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust.  All  modem  limestone  was  undoubtedly 
formed  of  organic  remains,  and  he  wished  them 
to  understand  the  reasons  which  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  old  limestones  were  of 
similar  formation.  By  means  of  numerous  illus- 
trations of  shells  and  forms  found  in  limestone, 
the  lecturer  showed  how  this  stone  was  formed 


in  the  past ;  and  illustrations  of  the  discoveries 
made  during  the  voyage  of  the  Cliallengcr  showed 
conclusively  the  formation  of  limestone  going  on 
at  present  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  official  duties  comprised  within  the  salary 
of  the  coimty  surveyor  formed  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  lively  discussion  at  the  Wilts  Michael- 
mas Sessions  on  Tuesday  week,  the  ball  being 
set  rolling  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Lopes,  who  protested 
against  the  existing  system  of  gratuities  under 
which  a  vote  had  just  been  passed  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Weaver,  as  an  addition  to  his  standing 
salary  as  county  surveyor  of  £270  per  annum, 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  new  works.  He  moved  that  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  wing  lately  added  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum should  have  come  within  the  scope  of  such 
duties,  without  any  additional  remuneration, 
unless  under  a  special  direction  of  the  Court.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  ensued  Mr.  A.  Meek 
warmly  defended  the  course  pursued  by  the 
asylum  committee,  and  contended  that  the 
expenditure  in  the  shape  of  gratuities  to  Mr. 
Weaver  was  considerably  less  than  the  commis- 
sions formerly  paid  to  advising  architects.  Mr. 
G.  Goldney  supported  the  proposition,  and  said 
the  time  had  come  when  repeated  applications 
should  cease  to  be  made  to  the  Court.  The 
salary  and  duties  of  the  county  surveyor  should 
be  defined  once  and  for  .all.  If  that  official  had 
had  fresh  duties  imposed  on  him  he  had  been 
relieved  of  othere  through  the  prison  and  militia 
stores  hai-ing  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  chairman  (Mr.  R.  L.  Lopes),  in 
putting  the  motion,  said  he  could  not  conceive  of 
anything  more  improper  than  the  uncertain  and 
uneven  system  of  payment  by  gratuities.  In  a 
somewhat  altered  form  Mr.  Lopes'  motion  was 
carried  unanimotisly,  the  following  rider  being 
appended  :  '•  And  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court 
the  system  of  payment  by  gratuities  is  inex- 
pedient, though  sanctioned  by  precelent.  That 
it  be  referred  to  the  finance  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  shall  be 
made  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  Court,  as 
defining  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  sur- 
veyor." 

An  assessor  and  jury  were  occupied  for  two 
days  last  week,  at  St.  George's  HaU,  Liverpool, 
in  considering  the  value  of  certain  land  and 
premises  in  Key-street,  Liverpool  (the  pr-iperty 
of  the  executors  of  the  late  James  Hodgson), 
required  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company,  in  connection  with  improvements 
and  extension  of  Tithebam-street  Station.  The 
area  is  1,098  square  yards,  and  the  following 
were  the  valuations  made  by  gentlemen  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  company : — Mr.  Shelmer- 
dine,  £10,610;  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  £10,863  ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Picton,  £10,866;  Mr.  W.  H.  Weight- 
man,  £10,867  ;  and  Mr.  Elias  Doming  of  Man- 
chester, £10,872.  The  valuations  for  the  owners 
were  as  follows : — Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlock, 
£19,973:  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  £20,2.50;  and 
Mr.  Wainwright,  £21,212.  Mr.  Kirby  produced 
plans  of  a  large  block  of  offices,  designed  by 
liim,  to  be  buUt  on  one  of  the  sites,  twelve  ye;>rs 
ago.  The  jury  ultimately  assessed  the  value  of 
property  at  .£18,637.  Mr.  James,  instructed  by 
Messrs.Grundy  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  .appeared 
for  the  railway  company,  and  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Leresche.  instractcd  by  Messrs.  Broad- 
bent,  Heelis,  and  Broadbent,  of  B-jlton,  for  the 
owners.  By  the  award  of  the  jury  the  claimants 
have  .also  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  two 
spirit  licenses  attached  to  the  property,  worth 
upwards  of  £1,.500. 

A  cuRiors  legal  omission  as  to  building  matters 
has  arisen  at  Liverpool,  and  is  arousing  a  good 
deal  of  comment.  It  is  stated  that  the  builders 
of  some  of  the  numerous  small  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Everton  have  been  exten.'iively 
using  a  mortar  composed  of  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  mixed  with  street-sweepings,  the  latter 
being  largely  made  up  of  manure.  This  material 
is  used  for  plastering  the  inside  waUs  of  houses. 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  Jfedical  Officer  of  Health,  has 
announced  that  under  the  existing  law  he  has  no 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  as  no  nuisance 
is  actually  experienced  at  present ;  but  he  adds 
that  a  nuisance  will  arise  very  soon  after  the 
mixture  has  been  plastered  on  walls,  and  that 
then  he  will  take  legal  measures  to  repress  the 
evil. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  there  has  piu'sed 
away  another  relic  of  the  London  of  the  days  of 
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Elizabeth,  the  residence  on  the  western  side  of 
Aldersgate,  commonly  known  as  "Shakespeare's 
house."  The  local  tradition — which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact— goes  that  William  Shake- 
speare lived  in  it  when  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
theatre  in  Grolden-lane,  towards  the  close  of  the 
loth  centm-y.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  house 
bore  the  sign  of  the  "Half  Moon,"  to  which 
sundry  inscriptions  and  hieroglyphics  in  the  old 
woodwork  referred.  A  writer  in  the  Citi/  Firss 
in  1866  describes  the  house  as  well  able  to  "  vie 
with  any  other  house  in  the  City  for  its  elaborate 
carvings  in  wood  and  primitive  panelling,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  curious  in  such 
matters."  As  a  proof  of  its  age  he  mentions 
that  during  some  recent  repairs  there  was  found 
under  the  woodwork  a  coin  of  the  date  of  1-396. 
Half  a  century  or  more  later,  the  aristocratic 
and  Uterary  wits  of  the  "Meny  Monarch's" 
Court  were  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to  assemble 
at  the  "Half  Moon"  tavern,  opposite  to 
Laudcrdale-house,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  "Shake- 
speare's house,"  however,  with  its  heavy  pro- 
jecting gables  and  quaint  oriels  and  bow 
windows,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  large 
pile  of  modern  buildings  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
its  site. 

A  LAEHE  iron  pier  has  just  been  erected  off 
Coney  Island.  'The  pier  is  1,000ft.  in  length, 
extending  outward  from  high-water  mark.  Its 
■nidth  is  oOft.,  with  enlargements  of  100ft.  in 
width  at  the  shore  end,  the  centre  and  the  pier- 
head. It  is  double-decked,  with  iron  substructure, 
the  whole  supported  by  wrought-iron  tubular 
piles,  Oin.  in  diameter,  made  of  J-in.  metal. 
These  piles  are  arranged  in  rows,  at  dis- 
tances of  20ft.  longitudinally  and  16ft. 
Sin.  laterally.  Each  pile  has  at  its 
base,  a  circular  cast-iron  disc,  2ift.  in 
diameter,  which  when  sunk  into  the  sand,  acts 
as  a  supporting  base,  and  at  the  depth  of  15ft. 
or  20ft.  insures  a  perfect  foundation.  The 
piles  were  driven  by  the  "jet  water"  sy.stem. 
Iron  capitals  were  bolted  to  the  tops  of  the 
piles,  and  they  supported  1.3in.  wrought-iron 
beams,  bolted  together,  upon  which  the  super- 
structure rests.  The  structm-e  is  made  more 
secure  by  being  braced  throughout  with  diagonal 
rods  liin.  in  diameter,  and  heavy  horizontal 
struts  bolted  to  the  beams  transversely.  The 
entire  struct\u-e  is  supported  by  260  iron  piUars. 

The  difiicvdty  of  bringing  trains  up  steep 
inclines  where  the  ordinary  locomotive  is  insuf- 
ficient, is  sometimes  overcome  by  providing  a 
central  raU  to  he  seized  by  suitable  apparatus  on 
the  locomotive,  or  by  force  of  traction  through 
a  cable  wound  round  a  driun  rotated  at  one  end 
of  the  incline.  M.  Agudio  is  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  system  which  seems  to  occupy  a 
middle  position  between  the  two  just  referred 
to.  The  motor  apparatus  is  a  fixed  engine 
exerting  traction  through  a  cable,  but  the 
cable,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  train 
directly,  acts  on  it  through  the  pulleys  of 
a  special  apparatus  called  a  locomotor,  which, 
in  some  measure,  CUs  a  ruk  similar  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive,  for  it  serves 
to  regulate  the  motion,  and  it  exerts  an  ad- 
herence on  the  rails  which  may  be  added  to  the 
motor  force.     In  this  system  the  speed  of  trans 


lation  of  the  cable  may  be  amplified  in  any  ratio 
to  that  of  the  train,  and  there  is  a  corresponding- 
reduction  in  the  strain,  permitting  of  reduction 
in  the  section  and  weight  of  the  cable.  M. 
Agudio  has  applied  liis  system  successfully  at 
Dusino,  on  the  line  from  Turin  to  Genoa,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt  it  on  the  approaches  to  the 
St.  Gotliard  tunnel  and  elsewhere. 

Me.  Samuel  Jones  writes  respecting  the 
Tolmer's- square  Industrial  Exhibition,  whicli  wc 
reviewed  last  week.  In  our  notice  we  omitted 
to  say  that  the  excellent  painted  porcelain  plates, 
numbered  37  in  the  catalogue,  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  Jones,  who  also  exhibits  some  stained  glass. 
Our  remark  referring-  to  another  work  of  that 
artist.  No.  22,  had  reference  to  the  head  of  a 
girl ;  in  other  respects  the  design  is  meritorious. 
We  may  remind  Mr.  Jones  and  others  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  notice  all  of  the  ex- 
hibits at  such  an  exhibition,  even  if  they  were 
worth  attention  ;  and  we  have  simply  confined 
oiu-  remarks  to  those  works  wliich  appeared  to 
call  for  special  notice.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Jenkins'  carved  panel  for  a  sideboard, 
which  we  mentioned,  the  number  quoted  from 
the  catalogue  should  have  been  01 — not  00. 
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CHIPS. 

The  Severn  Bridge  was  opened  on  Friday,  when 
Sir  D.  Gooch  reported  that  the  headings  of  the 
Severn  Tunnel,  which  are  being  driven  from 
opposite  shores,  would  meet  in  a  few  days,  and 
that  within  a  few  days  he  would  be  able  to  take 
any  gentleman  through  the  tunnel.  These  expec- 
tations of  a  speedy  completion  have  been  dis- 
appointed, for  the  works  were  suddenly  interrupted 
on  Saturday  by  the  tapping  of  a  spring  which 
flooded  the  Monmouthshire  heading,  and  its  shaft. 
Extensive  pumping-engines  are  being  erected,  hut 
it  is  feared  that  the  resumption  of  the  work  will  be 
delayed  for  several  months,  and  200  workmen  are 
thrown  out  of  employ. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Man- 
chester Eoyal  Institution  was  thrown  open  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  from  two  to  five,  free  of  charge. 
During  the  three  hours  about  4,500  persons  passed 
the  tumstUes,  and  the  visitors,  chiefly  of  the 
working  classes,  were  very  orderly. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  was  held  at  Chatham  on  Saturday. 
The  building  is  situate  close  to  High-street  and  the 
MiUtary-road,  and  will  consist  of  lecture-hall, 
library,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking-rooms,  hot 
and  cold  water  baths,  and  refreshment  bar.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £2,000. 

A  new  concert-hall  in  Warrior-square,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  It 
occupies  the  former  site  of  the  skating-rink.  The 
principal  room  measures  57ft.  by  96ft.,  and  the 
cost  of  erection  has  been  £10,500.  We  have  illus- 
trated the  chief  elevation. 


The  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Northhrook,  which 
has  been  erected  at  Calcutta  by  public  subscriptions, 
was  unveiled  on  Sept.  22,  by  Sir  Stewart  Bazley. 
It  is  a  full-sized  figure  in  bronze,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  marble  pedestal,  bearing  on  each  face  a 
medallion,  upon  which  an  inscription  is  inscribed 
in  English,  or  one  of  three  vernaculars.  Mr. 
Boehm  was  the  sculptor. 

A  school-house  and  parsonage  have  just  been 
completed  in  the  village  of  Poulton,  midway 
between  Farfield  and  Cirencester.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Butterfield. 

The  Congregational  Chapel  at  Andover  has  just 
been  reopened,  after  enlargement,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £600.  An  apse  has  been  added  in  wluch  is 
an  organ  with  decorated  case,  and  in  the  front  of 
this  a  rostrum  has  taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit. 
Six  class -rooms  aud  infants'  room  have  also  been 
added  to  the  schools. 

The  Baptist  chapel  in  Cemetery-road,  Sheffield, 
has  just  been  reopened  after  renovation  and 
improvement. 

Oldening  services  were  held  on  Tuesday  week  in 
the  new  ;Baptist  church.  Hale-road,  Bowdon. 
The  building,  which  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  AV". 
Oweu,  will  seat  nearly  500  persons,  and  its  total 
cost  will  be  £2,500.  Under  the  church  proper  are 
schools,  and  the  whole  erection  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture. 

A  United  Free  Methodist  chapel,  seated  for  110 
persons,  is  stated  by  a  local  paper  to  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  £180  only,  in  the  village  of 
Morton,  near  York,  aud  has  just  been  opened. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
local  waterworks  by  the  town  council  of  Margate, 
were  completed  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  Church  of  England  portion  of  the  new 
cemetery  at  Tyldesley,  near  Bolton,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  Monday 
week.  Mr.  R.  Kuill  Freeman  is  the  architect  of 
the  buildings  in  the  grounds. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply,  in  next  session  of  Par- 
liament, for  powers  to  make  a  tramway  in  the  Lea 
Bridge-road,  from  the  existing  system  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  in  Clapton-road 
to  the  Rising  Sun  in  the  first-named  road.  Mr. 
W.  F.  F.  Ashdown  is  the  engineer  of  the  scheme. 

"An  Antiquary,"  wi-iting  loan  Essex  journal, 
expresses  his  deep  regret  that  the  Abbey  Lands  at 
Barking  passed  last  week  under  the  hammer  and 
were  sold  in  lots  for  building  purposes.  He  offers 
,£5  towards  a  subscription  for  repurchasing  them 
for  the  public,  and  so  preserving  tlie  venerable 
buildings  and  walls  on  the  site,  wljich  he  says  has 
been  known  by  its  present  name  for  1,2.30  years. 


CINDER-SiFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.    Tor  Gentlcmon'a  Hou,sc^,  Cottascs, 

Scbnol^,  &c. 

XO  DRIED  EARTH  KEQl'IRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


€x'M  0tbjs. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

CfiiEFF. — The  Crieff  masons,  after  being  ten  days 
out  on  strike,  resumed  "work  last  week  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  ^d.  per  hour. 


CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


or  EVERY  DESCraPTIOX;  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

\  E.   CEL^I^T^TJIS,  Patentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 


N.B-DIAGRAMS    AND    PROSPECTUSES    ON    APPLICATION 
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THE   INSTITUTE   OF   ART. 

SINCE  our  last  notice  of  this  exhibition  of 
art-work  by  ladies,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  drawing  attention  to  another 
display  just  opened  at  the  galleries  in  Con- 
duit-street, W.  The  Institute  of  Art,  as  wo 
have  before  remarked,  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting;  amongst  ladies  a  taste 
for  art  workmanship,  and  for  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  handiwork. 
Prizes  of  money  are  awarded  by  the  council 
twice  in  the  year  for  the  best  exhibit  in  each 
of  the  several  classes,  provided  thei-e  be  not 
less  than  ton  competitors  (members  in  each 
class),  and  certificates  of  honoiu-able  men- 
tion are  awarded  to  other  exhibits  that  the 
committee  think  deserving.  A  subscription 
of  five  shillings  quai'terly,  or  one  pound 
yearly,  entitles  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  free 
exhibition  of  four  works  of  art  at  each  ex- 
hibition ;  but  they  can  exhibit  any  larger 
number  by  a  small  additional  fee  per  article, 
and  are  entitled,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  to 
compete  for  prizes.  Winners  of  piizes  and 
certificates  are  fiu-ther  eligible  for  election 
as  "fellows"  and  "associates,"  at  which 
election  they  are  relieved  from  payment  of 
subscription.  AVe  need  hardly  say  the  In- 
stitution alreadj'  gives  promise  of  a  useful 
and  prosperous  career,  and  much  of  its  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Secretary,  Commander  Oswald  B.  Niven, 
late  E.  N.,  and  others  who  have  worked 
■with  him.  We  can  here  only  glance  in  a 
very  hasty  maimer  at  a  few  of  the  classes  of 
objects.  OU  and  water-colour  painting 
head  the  list  of  classes,  and  in  both  branches 
we  see  some  creditable  work  that  far  surpasses 
the  work  of  last  year.  The  prize  is  awarded 
to  Miss  S.  Beale,  for  a  river  scene,  with  boats, 
and  we  think  the  judges  have  made  a  wise 
decision.  The  ■(\t11ows  and  sedge  growing 
along  the  river's  edge  are  painted  spiritedly, 
and  the  handling  indicates  an  adept  with  the 
brush.  Above,  we  notice  a  small  coast 
scene,  also  painted  with  some  vigour. 
Honourable  mention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  several  others.  AVe  particularly  note 
an  oil  studyof  "  Our  Baby,"  dressed  in  white 
frock  -nith  sash  and  cap,  signed  S.  Beale. 
The  face  represents  a  little  chubb}',  rosy 
girl,  and  the  sketch  is  vigorously  handled. 
An  Italian  girl  is  the  subject  of  another  piece 
similarly  honoured.  The  "  Wreath  of  Eoses 
on  White  Marble"  is  a  delicate  and  well- 
painted  conception  of  decorative  character, 
by  "W.N."  A  large  painting,  showing  a  cool 
stream  and  herds,  by  R.  C.  Saimders,  has 
also  been  singled  out  for  mention.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remai'k,  there  are  a  few 
pieces  left  in  the  shade  that  seem  to  have 
deserved  equally  this  distinction.  "  In  the 
Spring  Time  of  the  Year,"  by  F.  J.  EUis, 
is  a  ■winter  landscape,  with  leafless  trees, 
cleverly  executed.  Mrs.  Lush's  "  Rhodo- 
dendrons" is  well-drawn,  and  the  colours 
are  harmoniously  blended  ;  Miss  J.  R.  Rey- 
nolds' "  Sunflowers,"  and  her  "  Garden 
Poppies,"  are  both  admirable  oil  studies; 
Mrs.  CecU  Holmes'  "  Old  Houses,  Rotter- 
dam," is  rich  in  its  tones,  and  the  "  Rocky 
Chasm,"  by  Miss  E.  C.  Saunders,  the 
"Mantua  Makers,"  by  E.  Turck,  "  Eich- 
mond  Park,"  by  Alice  Green,  are  also  ar- 
tistic works,  deserving  recognition.  Mrs. 
Lush's  "Roses,"  and  "  Ixias  in  Japanese 
Vase,"  by  Mrs.  Ronniger  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  crude,  and  loud  in  colouring.  A  few 
clever  sketches,  not  in  competition,  are  ex- 
hibited.   On  the  sci'een  we  notice  a  few  clever 


sketches  in  oil  by  Miss  S.    Beale,  showing 
scenes  from  Venice,  &c. 

In  the  water-colours  the  prize  this  year 
falls  to  a  group,  "Armour,"  by  Miss  E. 
J.  Jackson.  We  are  not  altogether  pleased 
with  the  composition  ;  the  helmet  and  other 
steel  armom-  is  not  happy  in  grouping;  but, 
not%vithstanding  these  defects,  the  drawing 
of  the  ivory  relief  goblet,  and  the  coloiuring,  j 
are  masterly.  The  same  artist  receives  [ 
honourable  mention  for  a  small  vase  with  | 
chiysanthemums,  a  rich  bit  of  colom-,  and  j 
dra^vn  with  masterly  precision  and  feeling. 
Another  piece,  "  Azaleas,"  is  also  clever. 
Miss  H.  S.  Tatham  sends  one  or  two  credit-  [ 
able  sketches.  A  waterfall  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed  is  broadly  handled,  and  well  receives 
the  "  honom-able  mention."  "Old  Houses, 
at  Nm-emberg,"  by  E.  Turck,  is  also  dis-  j 
tinguished,  and  deservingly  so.  "On  the 
Common,  Tunbridge  Wells,"  is  a  clever  bit 
of  foliage.  "An  Interior,"  Abbott's  Hos- 
pital, Guildford,  bj'  Miss  G.  Beauohamp,  is 
a  good  subject,  handled  with  some  skill. 
"An  Ai-chitectural Landscape,"  G.  S.  Hollis, 
is  picturesque.  On  the  screen  we  observe 
some  coloured  engravings,  after  Rowland- 
son,  quaint  and  hiuuorous  subjects.  We 
note  among  other  creditable  works  Miss  R. 
J.  Biddle's  "  Fresh  Breezes,"  Mrs.  Dali- 
son's  clever  landscape  sketch.  Miss  Riddell's 
"Mount  Vesuvius,"  Miss  M.  Gibson's 
"  Mountain  Stream,"  Miss  T.  E.  Mark-wick's 
"North  Coast  of  Cornwall,"  and  Miss  Tat- 
ham's  "  Quiet  Corner  in  Old  Churchyard." 
Lady  Dunbar  is  this  year  represented  by  a 
few  works  evincing  much  labour,  though 
not  faultless.  The  water  is  intensely  blue, 
and  the  buildings  are  spoilt  by  the  want  of 
verticality  in  the  lines.  "  On  the  Ee^viera," 
"  The  Palace  of  Monaco,"  "  Port  of  Cannes, 
France,  "  are  all  painstaking.  Miss  White- 
law's  dra-wing  of  "Old  Porch,  Oflfchiirch" 
is  also  rather  shaky  in  the  Unes,  but  the 
colouring  is  good.  We  also  call  attention  to 
Mrs.  Lush's  "  Poor  Man's  Feast,"  a  few 
herrings  cleverly  dra^wn,  and  H.  Knapping's 
"  Chinese  Study."  In  the  class  of  paintings 
on  china,  we  observe  a  few  commendable 
works,  e%'incing  correct  taste  in  design  and 
colour.  Particidar  merit  is  due  to  Miss 
Dunlop  for  a  salmon-coloiu'ed  plate  with 
wild  rose,  and  the  plaques  in  black  frames, 
painted  with  dedicate  flowers,  are  also  notice- 
able for  the  harmony  of  colour  and  design 
displayed.  We  notice,  also,  two  cake-plates, 
one  with  a  fine  yello^w  floweror  starpattemon 
a  rich  bro^\^l  groimd,  and  another  of  a  bolder 
pattern.  The  photographic  views  of  Tintern, 
on  porcelain,  are  interesting,  so  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  Old  London  on  china,  in  frames. 
Honourable  mentions  are  awarded  to  Mi-s. 
Nesbitt,  Miss  Slade,  and  Miss  Shoesmith. 

In  the  class  of  modelling  there  are  a  few 
noteworthy  specimens.  The  best  -work  we 
saw  was  a  study  or  model  of  "  Little 
Fidget,"  by  Gertrude  Crockford  ;  the  head 
and  features  are  spirited  in  conception,  and 
quite  artistic  in  execution.  Specimens  of 
ink  dra-wing  and  etching,  as  Mrs.  Stonor's 
cards  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  are  to  be 
seen,  and  show  that  pen-and-ink  may  be 
used  decoratively,  as  in  such  things  as  cards, 
fans,  and  other  fabrics. 

Embroidery  and  needlework  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  predominant  class  of  exhibits, 
as,  indeed,  we  might  expect  in  an  exhibition 
of  ladies'  work,  and  in  this  department  the 
' '  Institute  of  Ai't  ' '  bids  fair  to  become  an 
important  means  of  culture.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  both  in  design  and  in  the  choice 
of  colours, considerable  improvementismani- 
f  est  since  last  year,  for  we  see  fewer  examples  of 
tawdrj-  workmanship.  Miss  Elliott  Scrivener, 
whose  chair-back  in  crewel-work  carries  the 
prize,  also  exhibits  some  very  tastefiil 
crewel  work  and  silk  embroidery  ;  we  notice 
especially  a  plastron  and  cufl's,  in  a  blue 
merino,  with  a  design  upon  it  of  green 
leaves  and  white  flowers ;  some  Holbein 
I  embroidery  in  washing    silks  for  curtains, 


the  pattern  a  neat  blue  check.  Miss  Scott 
sends  a  tea-table  cover,  a  chairback  on 
gold  sheeting,  with  a  border  of  a  square 
pattern.  The  same  lady's  crewel  work  of 
pleasing  design,  a  "tea  cosy"  on  green 
twin  material ;  Miss  Nightingale's  front  of 
dross,  worked  in  black  satin,  embroidered  in 
wool  and  silk,  with  foliage  and  flowers  ;  Miss 
Blanc's  child's  di'ess  and  an  embroidered  crepe 
scarf,  executed  at  the  Ladies'  Embroidery 
Establishment,  Somerset-street,  W.,  enriched 
by  folial  pattern  in  bro-wn  and  yellow  silk  on 
■white  material  ;  Mrs.  Collier's  and  Mrs. 
and  Mrs.  Coke's  work  are  all  admirable 
specimens  of  embroidered  work.  A  rich 
green-stuff  valance  with  svmflower  pattern, 
by  Miss  Scott,  and  a  rich  piano  front,  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  ■with  classical  figures 
worked  on  a  rich  citron  yellow  in 
harmonious  colours,  call  for  special  remark 
in  this  class  of  work ;  as  also  another  of 
black  stuff,  \viih  a  pattern  of  peacock's  fea- 
thers, the  colours  of  the  raised  needlework 
being  rich  green  and  blue.  Miss  Agnes 
L.  Tracey  exhibits  a  handsomely-worked 
screen,  the  design  of  -which  has  a  Japanese 
motif.  The  flowers,  lilies  and  poppies,  are 
worked  in  wool  on  a  twill  cloth  of  light  neu- 
tral green,  and  the  contrast  of  coloui-  is  ex- 
cellent. A  point  lace  and  silk-embroidered 
curtain  with  insertion,  by  Miss  Scrivenor, 
claims  attention  for  the  quiet  cream-colour 
satinet  ground,  woiked  in  f^ilk  scroll-work. 
As  a  specimen  of  old  embroidery,  Mrs.  Percy 
Smith's  fancy  or  stage  dress  front,  copied 
from  a  design  of  the  Renaissance  period  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  calls  for  special 
notice.  The  ground  is  a  light  buff-coloured 
sarcenet,  and  the  embroidery  is  worked  in 
gold,  green,  and  other  coloured  silks,  en- 
riched by  rubies,  topazes,  and  other  stones, 
the  design  being  thoroughly  conventional, 
and  partaking  of  the  stiff'  metal-like  forms 
we  find  in  the  old  vestments.  The  same 
lady  sends  medallion  in  frame,  representing 
Cecilia  ;  the  ground  is  of  rich  blue  stuff,  the 
figiu'e  being  worked  in  gold  thread  ;  it  is 
from  a  picture  dated  1479,  the  design  and 
colours  -with  circles  of  gold  thread  forming 
a  kind  of  nimbus,  are  excellent.  The  chair- 
back,  on  a  rich  citron  twill  or  satinet,  -with 
storks  and  foliage  conventionally  arranged, 
by  Miss  Oldham  ;  and  Mrs.  Tapson's 
mantelshelf  border,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
West  Neve,  on  a  dark  bluish-green  fabric, 
are  also  praiseworthy  for  the  design  and 
harmony  of   colouring. 

In  the  class  of  lace,  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  handiwork  are  upon  the  tables, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  "point"  and  "  j^il- 
low  "  laces  of  Honiton  and  Brussels.  Old 
Italian  point  lace  has  been  well  imitated  in 
No.  44,  several  specimens.  Guipiu'e  lace,  in 
which  the  patterns  and  flowers  stand  out  in 
relief  from  the  ground,  is  shown  byabcaiiti- 
fully- worked  specimen  by  another  lady.  No. 
202  is  a'finely-worked  handkerchief,  and  Miss 
Scott,  in  30j,  contributes  an  excellent  -work. 
The  prize  in  this  class  is  awarded  for  a  point- 
lace  apron-border  of  bold  design,  by  Mrs. 
Malinda  Hoge,  while  Mrs.  W.  Hanlon  re- 
ceives honourable  mention  for  some  rich  lace 
trimming. 

The  judges  include  Mr.  Ludovichi,  "Mr. 
W.  Niven,  Mr.  H.  J.  Middleton,  and  Cap- 
tain Wiindt,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the  task 
couTmitted  to  them. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest,  -n-e  no- 
tice a  design  for  a  dado  by  Miss  Isabel 
Tracey,  in  outline,  and  sorao  clever  water- 
colour  sketches  by  Mrs.  Stonor.  Designs 
for  -ivork,  tapestry,  old  needlework,  china 
plate,  carving,  &c.,  are  other  classes  inclu- 
ded in  the  present  exhibition,  and  wo  can 
confidently  assert  that  if  the  standard  of 
taste  and  merit,  which  has  already  sho^^■n 
such  decided  advancement,  continues  to  im- 
prove, the  Institute  of  Art  wUl  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  most  encouraging  and 
instructive  of  art  institutions. 
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THE  ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  EOYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
THE  alterations  that  have  been  carried 
out  at  the  Institute  rooms  in  Conduit - 
street  are  upon  a  far  more  moderate  scale 
than  those  contemplated  in  the  scheme  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Phipps.  For  the  reasons  we 
gave  when  remarking  upon  that  design,  -n-e 
consider  the  plan  that  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Anderson  a  more  sensible  one  under 
present  circumstances.  It  does  not  entail  a 
large  expenditure  for  what  after  all  would 
have  been  a  piecemeal  scheme  ;  it  retains  the 
meeting-room  at  the  old  level,  it  does  not 
disturb  the  library  arrangement,  but  in- 
creases its  facilities,  while  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  alteration — the  lietter  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  of  the  meeting-room,  and 
improved  accommodation  and  approaches  — 
have  been  secured.  Those  interested  in  the 
present  changes,  and  who  know  the  old 
staircase  approach  to  the  meeting-room,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  place  of  the  old 
and  crowded  cloak-room  on  the  first  landing, 
reached  by  awkward  steps,  which  occa- 
sionally was  so  full  that  few  except  the 
biggest  "fellows"  coidd  get  relieved  of  their 
hats,  umbrellas,  and  mackintoshes,  a  spacious 
vestibule  has  been  made,  in  the  rear  of  which 
is  a  clerk's  office,  and  that  the  second  flight 
of  the  main  stall's  has  been  considerably 
widened,  so  that  there  will  now  bo  little 
risk  of  undue  detention  and  crushing,  even 
when  a  paper  or  progiamme  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  draws  a  few  extra  Wsitors 
to  the  meetings.  Landing  on  the  first-fioor, 
the  meeting-room  entrance  remains  where 
it  was  ;  but  we  find  that  the  room  itself  has 
undergone  transformation.  The  flat,  low 
ceiling,  with  its  depressing  ventilator  and 
gas-burners,  has  been  removed,  and  a 
domical  lantern  has  been  formed  a  little  on 
one  side.  The  scaffolding  at  present  erected 
prevents  a  satisfactory  idea  from  being 
formed  of  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  we  observe,  however,  that  pilasters 
are  being  formed  on  each  side  that  wUl  cut 
off  a  nan-ow  bay  at  the  entrance  side. 
These  wiU  carry  a  ceiling-beam,  and  the 
intention  of  this  division  is  doubtless  to 
make  the  dome  a  central  feature  of  the  main 
ceiling.  The  dome,  flat  in  section,  is  sup- 
ported upon  wi-ought-iron  girders,  which 
have  been  introduced  to  support  it  and  the 
superincumbent  walls,  and  springs  from  flat 
segments  forming  pendentives.  These  and 
the  flat-arched  spaces  are  eru'iched  b}' 
relievo  ornament  in  Jackson's  composition, 
the  character  of  which  evidently  partakes 
of  the  Adams  style.  The  centre  of  e  Jch  pen- 
dentive  is  pierced  for  ornament  or  vfntila- 
tion.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  panelled, 
and  is  intended  to  be  relieved  by  colour. 
The  beams  or  architraves  have  the  usual 
channel  and  medallion  enrichment,  and  the 
flat  parts  of  ceiling  are  adorned  by  panels 
with  scroll-work  and  festooning  of  the 
period  we  have  referred  to.  The  dome  is 
crowned  by  a  lantern,  and  round  it  is  a 
perforated  space  or  chamber,  which  communi- 
cates at  four  points  with  large  zinc  branch 
tubes,  which  connect  with  vertical  tubes 
in  the  angles  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
which  inclose  the  leadflatabove.  The  vertical 
tubes  have  large  cowls,  and  it  is  intended  to 
produce  an  up-curront  in  them.  Square 
zinc  tubes  are  also  placed  at  the  floor-level 
for  fresh-ail-  admission.  We  understand 
Mr.  Verity's  system  of  ventilation  is  being 
carried  out ;  but,  whatever  plan  is  adopted , 
we  hope,  for  the  good  name  of  the  pro- 
fessional head-quarters  in  the  metropolis, 
it  will  be  a  standing  success,  and  worth}'  of 
the  sanitai-y  skill  of  the  council  who  for 
years  past  have  sat  and  held  their  meetings 
in  one  of  the  worst  ventilated  rooms  in 
London.  We  observe  that  new  bookcases 
are  to  be  placed  round  the  walls  of  the 
meeting-room,  and  these  will  be  fitted  in 


arched  recesses,  thus  relieving  the  library  of 
its  surplusage.  Thus  altered,  the  meeting- 
room  wUl  be  made  available  to  members  for 
reading.  The  library  and  council-chamber 
retain  their  old  positions,  and  arc  not  to  be 
altered,  except  as  regards  a  few  fittings. 
On  the  second-floor,  round  the  domical 
lantern,  new  rooms  have  been  built ;  these 
are  supported  on  the  girders  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  will  be  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses, &c.  The  water-closets  and  lavatories 
have  also  been  shifted  into  more  com- 
modious and  better  ventilated  apartments, 
removmg  another  reproach  levelled  at  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  Institute's  own 
premises.  The  room  used  by  the  Association 
lias  not  rmdergono  any  alteration  except 
that  the  entrance  has  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  fan-Ught  over  the  doorway 
which  the  increased  height  of  the  new  stall's 
to  the  institute  rooms  his  afforded.  The 
fittings  and  decorations  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  effect, 
but  wo  trust  as  regards  the  ceiling  decora- 
tion, the  council  will  exercise  a  discretion 
and  ta~te  responsive  to  the  expectations  of 
the  artistic  world  out  of  doors.  There  are 
many  members  of  the  Institute  who  would 
form  a  committee  well  able  to  undertake  the 
task  of  arranging  the  decorative  fittings  and 
details,  and  we  hope  officialism  will  not  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  of  letting  tliese  matters 
remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  however 
competent  they  may  be  practically,  are  not 
pre-eminent  for  taste  or  art  culture.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
Wear  Anderson,  the  successor  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burns,  of  Stratton-street,  W. 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT 
CROYDON. 

[.SECOXD  NOTICE.] 

THE  Sanitary  Congress  at  Croydon  was 
brought  to  a  close  last  Satm-day,  and  as 
we  have  given  full  reports  of  the  several  sec- 
tions and  the  papers  road,  we  shall  here 
confine  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  topics  that  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  during  the  week. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  in  his  address  as 
president  of  the  Engineering  and  Sanitary 
Construction  Section,  travelled  over  most 
important  ground,  which  was  subsequently 
well  covered  in  other  pajiers.  Captain 
Galton  certainly  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
urgency  of  establishing  courses  of  systematic 
education  in  sanitary  science  for  architects 
and  others  engaged  in  sanitary  construction. 
He  showed,  upon  the  clearest  evidence  it  was 
possible  to  adduce,  that  the  engineer  and 
architect  have  in  their  hands,  if  they  rightly 
miderstand  the  means,  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing disease  and  producing  important  changes 
in  the  immediate  surroimdings  of  a  locality 
they  can  modify  the  condition  and  tempera 
ture  of  a  soU,  they  may  control  atmospheric 
damp,  they  can  arrange  for  the  rapid  removal 
of  rainfall,  and  may,  in  a  word,  materially 
modify  the  incidence  of  disease,  as  many 
works  in  the  north-western  provinces  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  in  Algeria,  and  other 
places  prove.  We  thoroughly  endorse  the 
opinion  that  sanitary  improvement  in  this 
countrj'  would  have  reached  a  higher  level  if 
Government  had  not  dictated  the  measures 
to  pursue,  if  there  had  been  less  red  tape, 
and  if  the  Legislature  had  confined  itself  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  sanitaiy 
defects  to  be  removed,  and  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  other  means  for  infusing  a 
knowledge  of  sanitary  science.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  our  sanitary  progress  has  been 
extremely  tentative  ;  it  has  been  essentially 
based  on  empirical  knowledge ;  and  only  very 
recently  have  we  come  to  look  upon  sanitary 
science  as  embracing  far  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  drainage  and  w.ater-supply.  Pure 
an-  and  water,  though  two  main  elements, 
do  not  make  up  the  conditions  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  ;  various  facts  of 


physical  science  enter  into  the  question, 
chiefly  hydrogeological,  geographical,  and 
meteorological ;  and  to  understand  sanitary 
principles  it  is  necessary  that  all  those  data 
should  be  observed  and  sj-stematised.  With 
regard  to  climate  and  the  water-level  as  they 
affect  a  site,  sanitarians  have  only  just 
begmi  to  take  cognisance  of  these  conditions, 
and  the  incidence  cf  disease  has  been  found 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  them.  Then,  again, 
the  value  of  free  cui-rents  of  air  in  our  to'svns, 
the  amount  of  ozone,  and  the  means  of 
analysing  the  air  of  different  localities  in 
towns,  hygromotric  conditions  and  other 
matters  brought  forward  in  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons'  able  paper,  have  all  to  bo  studied 
before  sanitary  science  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  aU.  But  Captain  Gallon's  paper  touched 
the  architect's  province  even  more  closely  than 
it  did  the  engineer's,  for,  as  he  indicated, 
although  water-supply  and  drainage  are 
important  matters,  they  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  most  vital  fmictions  of  life, 
but  belong  to  the  outworks,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  subject.  How  to  obtain  pui-e  air  in  a 
buildmg  is,  we  think,  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  health  than  the  subject  of  sewer- 
ventilation  out  of  doors,  however  much  the 
two  are  correlated.  AVe  have,  further,  to 
maintain  a  temperature  in-doors  difi'erent 
from  that  out-of-doors.  Captain  Galton 
shows  that  theoretical  calculations  on  venti- 
lation do  not  give  us  all  that  we  i-equire ; 
many  data  cannot  be  brought  into  the  cal- 
culation. On  these  points  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  reijort  of  Captain  Gallon's 
paper.  The  materials  of  our  houses,  their 
porosity,  modes  of  heating,  &c.,  are  all 
details  bearing  upon  health  in  the  house,  but 
we  refer  to  this  address  more  particularly 
because  it  indicates  the  extent  of  the  subject 
of  sanitation,  and  how  closely  it  concerns 
those  who  undertake  the  duty  of  designing 
and  building  our  houses,  and  watching  over 
the  health  of  towns.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  Sanitary  Institute  jjropose  to  organise  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  on  the  subject 
dm-ing  the  winter.  The  final  suggestion  of 
Captain  Galton  will,  we  feel  convinced, 
receive  the  sanction  of  all  intelligent  im  m- 
bers  of  the  profession.  It  is  that  surveyors 
to  local  boards  and  coi-porations  should  pos- 
sess a  certificate  of  competence  from 
some  qualified  educational  institution. 
As  the  author  said,  important  questions 
of  diainage  and  ventilation  have  in 
many  instances  been  committed  to 
persons  of  good  general  architectural  or 
engineering  knowledge,  but  who  ha,d  not 
any  special  training  in  sanitary  matters. 
The  detail  of  plumbing-work,  for  instance, 
is  a  practical  branch  of  sanitary  knowledge 
that  has  been  much  neglected,  but  which 
requires  special  attention  both  from  the 
architect,  who  often  shirks  the  matter,  and 
the  workman  who  has  been  employed, 
as  trifling  defects  may  militate  seriously 
against  a  generally  good  design.  Mr.  AV. 
Eassie's  paper  on  "  Bad  Plumbing  " 
dwelt  upon  various  common  defects,  such  as 
imperfect  jointing  of  soil-pipes,  and  we  refer 
the  reader  to  our  summary  published  last 
week.  The  "  slip-joint,"  without  solder,  was 
instanced  as  a  cause  of  Hi-health  and  death, 
whQe  other  defects  were  the  patching-up  of 
worn-out  soil-pipes  corroded  by  gas,  or  the 
connection  of  soil  and  rainwater-pipes,  and 
sink-wastes  -^vith  di-ains,  the  use  of  pan- 
closets  and  D -traps — all  abominations  which 
the  architect  has  strangely  overlooked.  Mr. 
Eassie's  complaints  were  directed  against 
abuses  well  known  to  the  architect ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, till  the  profession  insist  upon 
specifying  and  seeing  performed  the  im- 
provements suggested,  plumbers  will  go  on 
their  o%vn  way.  AVhat  could  be  worse  than 
pan-closets  and  D-traps  ''  Yet  these  things 
may  be  seen  specified  over  and  over  again. 
As  regards  imperfect  joints,  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  they  have  been  an  unmitBgated 
source  of  nuisance  ;  their  very  imperfection 
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has  rather  been  a  benefit  than  a  curse  before 
the  disconnection  of  the  house-drain  \^'ith 
sewer  was  contemplated.  The  fallacy  of 
air-tight  sewers  was  exploded  years  ago, 
and  air-tight  house-drains  hare  been  similar 
sources  of  mischief.  Earthenware,  as  a 
material,  has  also  to  find  favour  with  the 
plumbing  craft,  wliich,  lilco  all  crafts,  is  slow 
to  discard  the  traditions  of  the  workshop. 
That  various  opinions  still  exist  as  regards 
matters  of  practical  importance,  the  papers 
of  Mr.  J.  BaUey  Denton,  C.E.,  and  Prof. 
Corfiold  testified.  Mr.  Denton  drew  atten- 
tion, for  instance,  to  the  vexed  question 
whether  surface-water  should  bo  excluded 
from  sewers,  and  whether  sowers  should  be 
made  water-tight,  and  hinted  at  the  value  of 
appointing  a  commission  under  Government 
sanction,  which  should  decide  positively 
upon  these  and  similar  questions.  There  is 
now  sometimes  a diingorous hesitation  among 
engineers  upon  such  matters,  and  local 
authorities  are  afraid  to  act  expeditiously  on 
account  of  the  disagi'eement  that  prevails. 
Dr.  Corfield's  paper  on  fallacies,  was  devoted 
mainly  to  exposing  manj'  mistaken  ideas  and 
arguments  in  sanitarj-  matters.  To  argue 
against  the  water-carriage  system  because 
it  had  led  to  so  many  abuses,  or  to  imagine 
that  by  filtering  water  the  germs  of  disease 
could  be  removed,  were  fallacies  that  had  led 
to  many  absurd  statements,  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  air-tight  drains. 

Last  Saturday,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the 
members  of  Congress  io  the  Xorth  Sun-oy 
Schools,  Anerley,  a  buiUng  certainly  possess- 
ing more  interest  from  a  sanitary  than  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  Of  the  school 
itself,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  an  extensive 
building  of  three  stories  of  red  brick,  with 
^white  brick  in  the  quoins  and  window-dress- 
ings, and  arranged  with  a  centre  and  two 
end  wings,  which  inclose  the  exercise  yards 
for  the  girls,  and  boys  respectively.  The 
infirmary,  which  was  first  inspected,  is  a 
detached  builduig  on  one  side,  and  is  now, 
owing  to  the  sanitary  efficiency  of  the  estab- 
lishment, half  devoted  to  dormitories,  the 
mortality  having  been  reduced  to  the  small 
number  of  3  per  1,000.  Entering  the  build- 
ing in  the  centre,  the  visitors  inspected  the 
day-room  on  the  loft  side.  This  contamed 
about  14  beds,  ransed  on  both  sides,  with 
windows  for  cross  ventilation,  and  contained 
onl3'  one  patient  in  bed,  and  a  few  children 
with  ring-worm.  Passing  through  this, 
another  simQar  ward  was  entered.  Both  are 
heated  by  stoves.  Next  the  exercise  ground 
for  infants  and  the  school  were  inspected ;  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  instruction  is  that 
used.  The  dintng-hall  forms  the  central  rear 
block  i5f  the  main  schools,  dividing  the  boys' 
and  girls"  exercise  grounds,  and  .above  the  hall 
is  a  spacious  chapel.  The  kitchen  and  domes- 
tic offices  are  upon  the  same  central  axis  in 
the  rear.  Eound  the  courtyards,  which  are 
:is])halted,  covered  ways  project,  and  the 
w.c.'s,  &c.,  also  project  at  the  b.ack.  The 
soil-pipes  are  external  and  ventilated.  In 
the  wards  and  schoolrooms,  the  fresh  air  is 
admitted  at  Iho  skirting  level  by  air  bricks, 
and  the  vitiated  air  is  carried  away  by 
similar  openings  at  the  top  of  room. 

It  was,  however,  the  efficiency  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  training  of  the 
chUdreu  that  elicited  the  chief  jiraise  from 
the  members  present.  The  gjnnnastic  facili- 
ties for  the  boys,  their  mast  and  dumb-bell 
■xercises,  and  their  swimming,  and  the  girls' 
I'lusical  drill  gratified  the  visitors,  and  were 
!  ho  themes  of  well  well-merited  praise.  Wo 
cannot  omit  mention  of  the  sji-acious  and 
well-fitted  lavatories  at  the  I'ear  of  the 
exercise-grounds  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  from  pipes  which  run  along  open 
troughs,  and  by  which  means  the  water  can 
be  made  either  hot  or  warm  by  turning 
cocks  at  one  end  of  the  lavatory.  The  after- 
noon's visit  was  concluded  by  some  remarks 
aildressed  to  those  present  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Chad  wick,  the  father  of  modem  sanitation, 


from  whom  we  learn  that  the  training  and 
education  carried  on  have  only  cost  £1  per 
child  per  annum.  Mr.  Ch.adwick  related  the 
steps  taken  to  secure  the  health}'  condition  of 
the  schools  at  Norwood  and  Anerley;  how  an 
improved  dietary,  supplemented  by  improved 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  ablutions,  and  phy- 
sical exercise  generally  paved  the  way  for  a 
reduction  of  the  death-rate,  and  for  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  training  of 
these  schools.  One  important  feature  was 
the  half  school-time  principle  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  which  allowed  opportunities 
for  diill  and  for  industrial  exercises.  The 
few  admirable  specimens  of  skill  by  the  boys 
and  girls  oxliibited  in  the  course  of  the  visit 
were  ample  testimonj'  to  the  value  of  this 
principle.  Separate  beds  are  also  provided 
for  each  chUd.  The  results  observed  pomt  to 
the  value  of  the  factors  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.  AVhOo  the  first  five  years  of  the 
institution  showed  a  mean  death-rate  of  .3  8, 
the  mean  of  the  last  five  years  the  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  3'4  per  1,000.  The  mean  of 
the  cases  of  sickness  in  the  infirma'y  for  the 
first  period  is  stated  at  ISO  per  1 ,000,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  only  4;3'8  jaer  1,000.  These 
figures  alone  bear  ample  evidence  to  the 
value  of  the  system  of  sanitation  sketched 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  but  an  equally  important 
i-esult  of  the  sj'stem  is  the  additional  fact 
recorded  that  the  children  are  found  in  self- 
supporting  industries,  while  hereditary 
pauperism  and  criminality  are  nearly  extin- 
guished at  a  cost  of  less  than  £1  per  head 
per  annum. 

Last  week  wo  glanced  at  the  exhibition, 
which  will  be  kept  open  a  few  days  longer. 
We  now  refer  to  a  few  other  exhibits 
of  interest  to  the  profession.  In  the 
class  of  ventilators,  we  may  remark 
the  simplicity  of  Ellison's  conical  openings 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  By  the  conical 
opening,  Mr.  Ellison  obtains  a  current  of 
.au'  that  diffuses  itself  directly  it  enters  the 
room  eitherthroughthe  skii-ting  orotherwise. 
The  conical  perforated  skirting  we  saw  seems 
to  us  the  most  successful  mode  of  introducing 
cold  air,  and  for  large  halls  or  rooms  the 
space  can  be  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes, 
thus  effectually  fulfilling  two  offices  at 
the  same  time.  The  method  of  extraction  by 
deflecting  plates,  so  as  to  secure  a  vacuum  or 
an  induced  upward  current  in  the  flue  or 
pipe,  has  been  clevei-ly  worked  out  by  Mi'. 
Jas.  Hamilton,  of  Rochdale,  who  shows 
some  very  suitably  shaped  outlets.  We 
special!}'  notice  the  plain  and  double  de- 
flectors, the  "double  current"  deflectors, 
ridge  ventOators,  and  crosses,  all  of  simple 
form,  and  well  adapted  to  buildings  of  any 
stylo.  The  deflecting  plates  are  aU  fixed  at 
an  angle  of  45''.  For  the  sides  of  roofs,  and 
also  for  ridges.  Kite's  "  dormer  ventilator,' 
■svith  valves  and  balance  weights,  allowin^ 
the  current  to  be  regidated  or  stopped 
entirely,  is  another  excellent  plan. 

In  the  class  of  stoves  and  heat  producers, 
we  must  call  attention  to  a  few  exhibits. 
GUlingham's  radiating  heat-generator  for 
gas  or  lamp  is  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  pipes.  It  consists  of  three  or  more 
vertical,  and  one  horizontal  connecting  tube 
in  the  former  of  which  arc  placed  lamps. 
The  heat  ascends  and  fills  the  tubes,  and  is 
perfectly  utOised  -svithout  waste.  Mr.  GU- 
lingham's  galvanised-iron  heat-radiators  are 
well  suited  for  warming  cousei-vatories,  halls, 
and  rooms,  and  the  principle  is  decidedly 
economical,  as  one  carbon  Argaiid  gas- 
burner,  or  one  Duplex  lamp  ■will  heat  a 
room  of  good  size.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  Mr.  H.  Saxon  SneU's  thermhydric 
ventilating  hot-water  open  fire-grate,  of 
which  there  are  specimens  at  the  show.  It 
consists  of  an  ordinary  fire-grate  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  the  front  by  chambers  with 
colLs  containing  water,  which,  being  heated, 
circulates  through  the  pipes  placed  in  the 
side  chambers.  Thus,  the  objection  to  close 
heated  iron  stoves  is  obviated,  and  the  open 


fire  retained.  For  hospital  wards,  the  inven- 
tion is  decidedly  a  desirable  one.  An  inlet 
for  fresh  air  is  obtained  below  the  grate 
opening  from  the  outer  wall,  and  this  air  as 
it  enters  passes  behind  the  hot-water 
chamber  and  becomes  warm.  The  stove  is 
incased,  and  forms  a  large  oblong-shaped 
piece  of  furniture.  The  Sun  Lighting  and 
Heatuig  Company,  Southwark-street,  exhi- 
bit what  they  call  a  "  sun  auto-pneumatic 
gas  machine,"  the  main  feature  of  which  is 
that  gasoline  is  used.  The  machine  is  cylin- 
dric;il  in  form,  and  is  automatic  in  action, 
and  can  be  made  to  jiroduce  and  distribute 
gas  automatically.  For  mansions,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  beyond  the  reach  of 
gas-mains,  the  gasoline  machine  appears  to 
be  excellently  adapted.  We  also  saw  in 
operation  an  automatic  street  gas-lamp 
(Hearson's  patent),  which  makes  gas.  The 
reservoir  is  fixed  above  the  upper  part  of 
lamp  on  the  outside,  and  is  filled  with  benzo- 
line.  We  have  .already  mentioned  the 
'■  Stott"  self-acting  gas  governor,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Sinclaii-,  of  Leadenhall-street,  and 
may  simply  add,  the  principle  of  the  inven- 
t'on  is  that  of  an  inverted  glass  cup,  which 
plays  in  au  annular  trough  filled  with 
qiucksdver.  Any  undue  pressure  of  gas  acts 
on  the  glass,  and  presses  it  up,  closing  a 
v;vlve  at  the  same  time  attached  to  a  centre 
spiindle,  and  thus  regulating  the  supply  to 
the  bm-ners.  We  saw  the  action  of  the 
regidator  upon  a  few  gaslights,  and  the 
effect  was  to  create  a  steady  flame,  and  a 
decided  saving  as  recorded  by  the  meter. 

Water- waste  preventeis  are  largely  repre- 
sented. In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  allude  to  Martin's  patent 
water-waste  preventer,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hay  ward,  Tyler  and  Co.,  of  Upper  White- 
cross-street,  which  appears  to  fulfil  its 
purpose.  Messrs.  G.  H.  Flood  and  Co.,  of 
Blackfriars,  also  send  some  waste-preventers 
and  high-pressure  valves.  Dodd's  venti- 
lated w.c,  is  an  exceedingly  effective  and 
simple  apparatus  ;  the  ventilator  relieves  the 
trap  of  gas,  the  outlet  is  not  offensively 
before  the  eye,  and  the  facilities  for  fixing 
are  good.  Morrell's  self-acting  cinder-sift- 
ing ash-closets  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  may 
be  specified  with  advantage  in  country  houses 
and  cottages.  It  tm-ns  to  account  all  the 
cindei'S,  and  produces  a  ready-made  manure. 
The  screener  is  ingeniously  contrived,  and 
the  closet  can  be  easUy  adapttd  to  any 
situation  where  ashes  are  at  hand.  We 
notice  some  good  sanitary  appliances  of  Mr. 
Henry  Owen,  of  Sussex-place,  S.W.,  con- 
sisting of  trapped  w.c.'s,  guUios,  "  waste 
not"  supply  cisterns,  and  gully  and  fat 
trap. 

THE  SUNDAY  ART  EXHIBITION. 
\  TEMPORARY  exhibition  of  pictuies 
jA-  is  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  next  at  the 
Aldersgate  GaUer}'  of  Paintings,  Hamscll- 
street,  Jewin-street,  E.C.,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  five  in  the  aftei-noon,  and 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  classes  for  whom  these  exhibi- 
tions are  instituted  to  the  fact.  The  Sunday 
Society  has  been  in  existence  some  years, 
its  laudable  object  being  to  promote  the 
intellectual  .and  moral  improvement  of  those 
whoso  occupations  preclude  them  during  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week  from  visiting 
museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  other  sources 
of  instruction.  The  present  exhibition  in 
the  Aldersgate  Galler}'  is  the  fifth  collection 
brought  together  through  the  exertions  of 
the  society  ;  and  we  can  say,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pictures  displayed  on  the 
walls,  that  the  committee  have  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  in  making  each  exhibi- 
tion a  greater  success  than  its  predecessor. 
The  collection  consists  of  many  very  fine 
works  by  the  old  Italian  and  Flemish 
masters,  not  the  least  attractive  feature 
being    in  connection  ■with    them    the  fine 
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carved  frames  in  which  they  are  placed. 
On  the  ground-floor  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion we  find  several  works  by  Baffaele, 
Tintoretto,  the  Caracci,  Guido,  Salvator 
Eosa,  Correggio,  and  other  illustrious  names 
of  the  cinque  centisti.  Historical  pictures 
and  subject-painting  are  chiefly  conspicuous. 
We  may  call  especial  attention  to  No.  11, 
"Bethsheba  watched  by  King  David,"  in 
which  the  drawing  and  foreshortening  of 
the  king's  head  are  excellent.  The  "  Mag- 
dalen," by  Guido  Eeni,  is  wonderful  for  the 
fine  and  pathetic  expression  of  the  face,  so 
characteristic  of  this  great  disciple  of  the 
Caracci.  The  pallor  of  the  countenance 
is  wonderfully  painted.  The  picture  is  sur- 
roimded  also  by  a  fine  carved  frame.  No. 
oS  is  a  Vandyke,  and  represents  the  Ecce 
Homo.  The  figure  of  the  soldier  putting 
the  broken  reed  into  the  Saviour's  hands, 
and  the  general  colouring,  are  striking.  We 
note  also  a  fine  painting  by  Ea£Paele  (No.  57), 
"Magdalen  at  Christ's  Feet."  No.  17,  said 
to  be  a  Rubens,  is  certainly  a  fine  painting, 
and  exhibits  the  inaccuracy  of  drawing  and 
great  body  of  colouring  that  distinguish  that 
great  painter's  compositions.  Tintoretto's 
"  Christ's  First  Appearance  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  "  (No.  19),  is  a  boldly-con- 
ceived work,  with  strong  chiaroscuro  and 
free  colouring.  ' '  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath  "  (No.  8),  by  Correggio,  is  a 
grand  composition,  both  in  colour  and  light 
and  shadow.  Wc  can  only  mention  No.  31, 
a  finely-painted  head,  Nos.  31,  55,  and  a  fine 
painting  by  Cartoria,  of  the  Ascension  of 
the  Virgin.  In  the  upper  rooms  several 
fine  subjects  by  Eothwell,  Zuochero,  West, 
Opie,  arc  to  be  seen.  We  have  only  space 
here  to  refer  more  particularly  to  a  fine  por- 
trait. No.  82,  Nos.  85,  7G,  a  fine  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  No.  65,  a  grand  work  by  Opie, 
full  of  depth  and  dramatic  power.  No.  122 
we  notice  more  for  the  sijlendid  carved  oak 
frame  with  which  it  is  surrounded  than  the 
picture  itself,  which  is  oval.  The  carved 
scrollwork  and  the  figures  are  boldly  and 
massively  executed  in  oak,  and  the  design  is 
an  exceedingly  good  example  of  16th- 
century  workmanship.  In  the  ta\>  room  we 
notice  a  few  grand  subjects  by  A.  Carracci, 
Eafiaele,  P.  Delgada,  &c.,  which  for  comjjo- 
sition,  grouping,  modelling,  and  colour  are 
not  to  be  surpassed.  No.  123  is  a  delicately- 
painted  Virgin  and  Child  ;  the  Head  of 
Herodias  is  vigorously  painted,  and  particu- 
larly fine  in  colour,  in  No.  124  ;  and  Nos. 
145,  111,  are  also  splendid  specimens  of  art 
conception.  We  are  only  sorry  to  find 
these  pictures  are  located  in  rooms 
which  scarcely  befit  their  value  as  works 
of  ai't.  The  light  in  many  instances 
is  bad,  though  this  diflioidty  may 
be  overcome  by  a  little  reai-rangement. 
We  are  sure  that  aU  lovers  of  paint- 
ing will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  visit  to 
Hamsell-street  Gallery.  The  pictm-cs  have 
been  lent  by  a  connoisseiu'  who  has  evidently 
brought  together  works  fit  for  any  national 
gallery,  and  the  Sunday  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  good  fortune  in  having 
so  fine  a  collection  of  the  old  masters  pliccd 
at  their  disposal.  We  understand  on  Sunday 
next  the  Eev.  Wm.  Rogers,  Rector  of 
Bishopsgate,  will  deliver  an  opening  ad- 
dress m  the  gallery. 


We  omitted  to  state  in  our  notice  last  wrek  of 
Anderton's  Hotel,  that  the  patent  steam  lift  was 
supplied  and  fitted  by  Messrs.  Buuuett  and  Co. 
(Limited),  of  90,  Qaeen-stroct,  Cheapside.  This 
firm  have  also  just  completed  fitting  the  roofs  of 
the  new  ahattoirs  at  Koath,  Cardiff,  with  their 
patent  louvre  ventilators. 

The  result  of  the  inquiiy  into  the  complaints 
made  by  the  Rotherham  Corporation  of  their  water 
supply  being  contaminated,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  rural  sanitary  authority  to  provide  proper 
drainage,  is  a  communication  from  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  to  the  rural  authority,  stating  that 
it  is  essential  that  steps  should  be  taken  without 
delay  to  provide  efficient  sewerage. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT   CROYDON. 

[by  gitk  own  kepobtee.] 

Concluded  from  page  488  in  our  last  issue. 

FRIDAY. 

SECTION  in. — 1£ETE0K0L0GT,  GEOLOGY,  GEOGKAPHY. 

THE  President  of  this  section,  Mr.^  J.  G. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  delivered  an  opening' ad- 
dress, in  which  he  pointed  out  some  uf  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  branches  of  science 
named  in  its  title  and  sanitary  practice.  Meteoro- 
logy had  ascertained  for  us  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  we  are  liable  in  this  country,  but 
the  information  thus  acquired  had  been  neglected. 
WTio  would  point  to  even  one  house  so  con- 
structed as  to  resist,  equally  well,  extremes  of  heat 
and  of  cold  ?  As  regards  the  majority  of  houses, 
bmlt  solely  in  order  to  be  sold,  it  was  patent  to 
everyone  that  this  consideration  was  entirely 
neglected.  The  walls  were  so  thin  that  they 
allowed  the  internal  temperature  in  summer  to 
run  up  to  eighty  degrees  or  more,  and  in  winter 
down  far  below  freezing.  There  was  rarely  any 
outlet  for  the  foul  and  heated  air  when  it  had 
foimd  its  way  up  the  staircases ;  landlords  never 
thought  of  providing  outside  Venetian  blinds, 
and  the  rooms  which  faced  the  sun  became  veri- 
table heat-traps.  Everybody  knew  that  foul  and 
heated  air  ascended,  and  yet  (owing  to  the  rare 
adoption  of  French  windows)  nineteen-twentieths 
of  all  the  rooms  in  England  had  no  outlet  within 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  celling,  where, 
consequently,  there  was  a  permanent  stratum  of 
foul  and  heated  air ;  and,  as  if  with  a  desire  to 
aggravate  this  evU,  a  quantity  of  gas  was  bm'ned 
in  the  rooms,  and  the  deoxygenised  air  rose  into 
this  stratum  and  remained  there.  Perhaps,  if  it 
were  possible  to  compel  every  biiilder  to  remain 
for  an  hour  with  his  head  close  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  rooms  he  built,  an  alteration  would  not  be 
long  deferred  :  imless,  indeed,  the  foul  air  killed 
them  all.  In  cold  seasons  it  was  equally  dis- 
creditable to  hear  on  all  sides  complaints  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  frozen  water-pipes, 
and  from  their  leakage  when  a  thaw  follows.  If 
the  temperature  in  England  ran  down  to  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  such  occurrences,  but  our  winters  were 
never  so  severe.  Another  case  might  be  men- 
tioned in  which  a  little  meteorology  would  have 
saved  several  hundred  pounds  and  much  incon- 
venience. An  engineer  laid  out  the  waterworks 
of  an  inland  English  town,  and  cither  from 
economy  or  want  of  experience,  he  put  his  mains 
only  one  foot  below  the  ground.  He  made  no 
inc|uiries  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  that 
depth.  A  great  frost  came  :  the  temperature  at 
one  foot  went  below  thirty-two  degrees,  and  so 
large  a  proportion  of  his  pipes  was  burst  that  it 
was  virtually  a  case  of  new  mains  throughout 
the  town.  Another  winter  accompaniment  which 
has  occurred  for  hundreds  of  years  was  alwaj-s  a 
source  of  great  confusion — a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
the  last  idea  was  in  many  respects  the  worst.  The 
tramway  companies  introduced  the  plan  of  scat- 
tering salt  in  order  to  dissolve  the  snow,  and  the 
owners  of  private  houses  had  imitated  them  by 
scattering  salt  on  the  pathways  in  front  of  their 
houses.  The  result  was  that  the  pavements  are 
covered  with  rotten  slush  of  an  excessively  low 
temperature,  so  cold  as  to  lame  dogs  temporarily 
when  passing  over  it,  as  to  be  injurious  even  to 
the  well-shod,  and  almost  unbearable  to  the  shoe- 
less wanderer.  It  would  be  very  little  trouble  to 
sweep  this  soft  slush  into  the  gutters,  and  anyone 
using  salt  and  not  removing  the  resultant  slush 
should  be  not  only  Uahle  to  a  small  fine,  but  should 
infallibly  he  Jined.  There  was  one  subject  upon 
which  the  author  spoke  somewhat  strongly  ;  but 
which  was  not  exactly  meteorolouical :  that  of 
the  terrible  unliealthiness  of  our  churches,  thea- 
tre..i,  and  other  places  of  public  assemblv.  As 
regards  cliurches,  he  would  not  attempt  to  appor- 
tion the  blame  between  ecclesiastical  architects 
and  churchwardens ;  but  he  could  not  understand 
a  preacher  looking  at  the  gradurd  drowtiuess 
spreading  over  his  congregation,  and  not  reflect- 
ing that  it  was  quite  as  much  the  natural  result  of 
l^oisoning  by  bad  air,  as  of  any  lack  of  interest 
in  liis  ministrations.  The  opening  of  a  few 
ventilators  in  the  roofs  of  some  of  our  churches 
would  be  found  to  produce,  not  only  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  the  collections.  At  more 
than  one  place  of  amusement  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  but  effective  cure  for  this  evil  had  been 
adopted  by  constructing  the  roof  upon  a  frame- 


work which  could  be  rolled  off  so  as  to  leave  the 
audience  roofless  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  medical 
men  might  consider  such  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  He  did  not  advocate  any  mode  of  venti- 
lation, but  would  suggest  the  question,  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  trust  (as  was  at  present 
generally  done)  wholly  to  the  current  generated 
by  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh 
and  effete  air.  There  were  two  reasons  for  dis- 
trusting this  mode  of  insm-ing  ventilation — first, 
in  order  to  secure  its  greatest  efiiciency,  the  path 
of  the  inflowing  air  must  be  as  free  from  friction 
as  possible,  and  freedom  from  friction  was  too 
often  co-existent  with  draughts  ;  secondly,  venti- 
lation, depending  on  difl'erences  of  tenaperature, 
or  more  strictly  upon  differences  of  specific 
gra^dty,  was  evidently  least  eflicient  in  hot 
weather — the  very  time  when  the  general  pubUc 
were  most  clamorous  for  an  extra  supply  of  pixre 
air.  The  head  of  a  Glasgow  engineering  fLrm 
had  described  to  him  an  extremely  simple  arrange- 
ment whereby  each  successive  two  minues  20O 
cubic  feet  of  air  were  extracted  from  close  to  the- 
ceiling  of  an  Edinburgh  hall,  noiselessly,  and 
without  either  heat  or  ice.  Moreover,  questions 
of  ventilation,  both  for  pubUc  buildings  and 
especially  for  hospitals,  were  almost  wholly  deter- 
mined by  means  of  small  air-meters,  which  arc- 
merely  delicate  anemometers.  Take,  again,  ozone. 
In  spite  of  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  inutility 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  old-fashioned  ozone  test- 
papers,  they  were  giving  us  more  useful  informa- 
tion than  we  seemed  likely  to  obtain  from  the  more- 
scientific  methods  which  had  been  declared  to  be 
alone  of  any  use.  We  wanted  some  rough-and- 
ready  test  of  the  purity  and  healthiness  of  the 
air  in  dift'erent  localities,  but  at  present  we  had 
none.  The  old-fashioned  ozone  test-papers  had, 
doubtless,  a  multitude  of  faults — the  author  had 
attacked  them  somewhat  vigorously,  and  Dr. 
Cornelius  Fox  still  more  so :  but  unfortunately 
the  arrangement  which  Dr.  Fox  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute -was  so  elaborate,  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  was  not  a  single  place  in  the  British 
Isles  where  it  was  at  work.  Faith  in  the  olcj 
plan  had  been  shattered,  and  the  new  one  had  not 
been  adopted.  Next,  as  to  mists  and  miasma. 
His  hearers,  doubtless,  remembered  the  remark 
of  the  country  doctor,  who,  walking  up  a  hill, 
passed  from  the  valley  mist  into  the  clear  air  oa 
the  hiU-side,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  re- 
marked that  that  white  sheet  covM>3d  all  his  best 
pa.tients.  It  was  to  be  wished  we  had  statistics- 
of  the  mortality  in  some  r»f  our  old  monasteries — 
Foimtains,  Tintem,  or  Eievatilx — for  the  locali- 
ties were  equally  noticeable  for  their  be.auty  and 
their  mists  ;  and  although  the  regularity  of  the 
monastic  life  might  conduce  to  longevity,  such 
damp  localities  must  have  been  very  ill-ad,apted 
for  such  residents.  It  was  often  suggested  that 
oui-  ancestors  were  stronger  than  we  are,  and  that, 
as  much  of  their  time  was  .spent  in  the  open  air 
and  in  hunting,  they  were  less  susceptible  to  the- 
sanitary  evils  of  theis  houses  and  castles.  But 
the  monks,  even  those  who  were  not  actually 
studious,  did  not  lead  by  any  means  an  equally- 
active,  open-air  fife.  Were  they,  then,  able  to 
throw  off  the  effects  of  damps  and  mists,  or  did 
they  fall  victims  to  them  without  knowing  the 
cause  ?  We,  however,  with  all  om-  nineteenth- 
century  artificial  and  high-pre.?sui-e  life,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  a  "  lovely  spot  embosomed  in 
trees  and  encircled  by  hills,"  was  usually  charac- 
terised by  a  damp,  misty,  cold,  and  stagnant 
atmosphere.  These  conditions  were  not  adapted 
for  -rigorous  health  ;  and  yet  how  many  persons 
rushed  bUndfold  into  the  arras  of  the  doctor, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  -riew  !  Persons- 
generally  selected  residences,  and  the  sites  for 
new  ones,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  the 
sun  shining.  There  was  no  rea.son  for  the>  dis- 
continuing the  practice ;  but  many  selections 
would  beabandoned  if  the  house-hunters  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  of  the  twilight  and  night 
in  examining  the  distribution  of  the  mists  in  the 
locality.  Since  few  persons  spent  less  than  half 
their  time  indoors,  it  was  surely  not  asking  very 
much  to  uige  that  an  hour  or  two  should  be 
devoted  to  examining  roughly  the  conditions  of 
the  air  -«'hich  would  in  future  surround  them  for 
half  their  lives.  Closely  connected  with  the 
existence  of  mists  was  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion,— a  subject  upon  which  we  were  in  nearly 
the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  existed 
re.specting  ozone.  Some  verj'  elaborate,  rather 
costly,  and  extremely  important  observations 
upon  this  subject  were  commenced  more  than 
ten  years  since,  and  had  been  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,   and  we 
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were  still  ■waiting-  for  liis  full  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  -was  now  understood  that  all  the  old 
forms  of  evaporator  were  useless,  and  no  new 
pattern  had  been  introduced  in  their  place.  Two 
points  of  contact  between  evaporation  data  and 
sanitary  work  were — (1),  that  the  former  would 
be  serviceable  in  computing:  the  yield  of  storage 
reservoirs,  a  point  upon  wliich  no  information 
was  jiublished,  and  not  much  existed ;  (2),  and 
it  would  be  very  useful  in  connection  with 
sewage  irrigation,  a  process  which  ought  to  be 
most  successful  where  the  air  absorbed  the  largest 
amount  of  surplus  moisture.  The  Idndred  sub- 
ject of  hygi-ometry  ought  to  come  home  to  many, 
e.specially  at  a  period  when  people  seemed  so 
prone  to  forsake  old  and  comfortable  houses  for 
new  and  showy  ones.  Almost  before  a  house 
was  fiuished,  and  long  before  the  water  neces- 
sarily u.sed  in  its  construction  had  had  time  to 
dry  out,  people  rushed  in  to  reside,  and  then 
there  were  rumours  of  colds,  rheumatics,  &c., 
as  if  anything  else  could  be  expected  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Lastly, 
he  camo  to  the  rain.  This  was  a  most 
important  element  in  all  sewage  questions; 
lie  said  all  advisedly,  because  even  where 
attempts  were  made  to  exclude  rain-water 
from  the  sewers,  no  one  claimed  to  have  suceeded 
jjerfectly,  and  even  if  he  did,  the  rain  question 
would  veiy  likely  come  in  again  as  alt'ecting  the 
administration  of  a  sewage  farm.  He  would 
suggest  to  Mr.  Eogers  Field  that  he  shoidd  try 
to  apply  his  recent  researches  upon  .siphons  to 
the  flushing  of  drains  by  cumulative  discharges 
of  rain-water.  The  remarkable  absence  of  some 
classes  of  disease  dui-ing  the  period  in  1S79  when 
summer  was  expected  to  occur-,  might  have  been 
partly  due  to  low  temperature,  partly  to  the 
absence  of  the  usual  supply  of  unwholesome 
fruit ;  but  part  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the 
iscoui-ing  of  the  streets  and  drains  by  the  super- 
abundant rains,  and  also  to  the  washingof  the  air. 
Physical  geography  was  the  key  to  the,  as  yet, 
uninvestigated  c[ucstion  of  the  true  merits  of  our 
various  health  resorts.  The  Meteorological 
Society  would  very  shortly  have  in  operation  a 
system  of  absolutely  identical  obsei-vations  at  a 
considerable  number  of  these  health  resorts,  and 
not  limited  to  one  station — in,  for  example, 
Brighton ;  for  would  contend  that  the  ehmate 
was  identical  on  the  racecourse  and  in  Old 
Steyne  ?  Tears  ago,  Dr.  AVigan  wrote  a  Uttle 
book  on  "Brighton,  and  its  Three  Climates," 
and  the  title  expressed  what  probably  exists 
more  or  less  in  nearly  aU  our  liealth  resorts — 
and  why  ?  Solely  because  of  the  variations  in 
the  phy.sical  featui-es  of  the  loo.ahty — Hastings, 
Torquay,  Llandudno,  Tunbridge  Wells.  As  to 
the  bearing  of  geology  on  sanitary  matters,  he 
would  only  speak  to  one  point,  viz.,  to  submit  a 
theory  which  would  probably  be  regarded  at 
first  tight  as  ridiculous,  that  a  housc'on  a  clay 
soil  was  not  necessarily  more  unhealthy  than 
<jne  on  gravel.  One  great  mistake  in  house- 
building, both  in  town  and  country,  was  in 
grudging  a  few  courses  of  bricks,  and  so  letting 
iome  of  the  rooms  be  at,  or  close  to,  the  level  of 
the  soO.  In  isolated  cases  floors  laid  flat  on  the 
earth  might  be  tolerably  dry,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  were  not,  and  in  no  case 
cotdd  such  floors  be  desirable  for  persons  of  deli- 
cate health ;  and  with  reference  to  the  relative 
merits  of  clay  and  of  gravel  he  would  submit 
two  facts — (1),  the  clay  under  a  well-drained 
house  became  so  dry  as  to  be  almost  du.-ty ;  and 
{2),  although  the  probabilities  were  in  favour  of 


Messrs.  Gallon,  Chadwic-k,  De  Chaimiont,  Cor- 
field,  Symons  and  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Haviland,  M.O.H.,  Northampton,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Geology  in  relation  to  Sanitary 
Science,"  illustrated  by  a  series  of  specially  pre- 
pared disease-maps  of  England.  He  showed 
that  the  pleasant  dream  of  "  Salutland," 
imagined  by  the  President,  could  not  be  realised, 
for  the  very  factor  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
type,  -viz.,  health,  was  the  great  factor  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  this  very  productiveness  was  the 
factor  of  destruction  by  over-crowding.  This 
■vicious  circle  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
records  on  the  rooks  of  vait  floral  and  faimal 
dynasties.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  nature  of  the  soils  on  which  we  propose  to 
live — an  investigation  originally  recommended 
by  Hippocrates — in  oi'der  to  ascertain  the 
prevalent  diseases  and  to  avoid  unhealthy  sites. 
The  water  and  air  of  a  district,  in  fact  the  whole 
climate,  shoidd  also  be  imderstood. 


THE  QUANTITATIVE  ELEMENTS  lU  HYDEOGEOI-OOY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  read  the  foUo-wing 
paper  on  this  subject :  The  depth  of  rain  fall- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  forms  the 
basis  of  the  whole  of  our  calculations  re- 
specting water-supply.  Thus,  the 
who  has  to  collect  water  from  a  mountain 
gathering-ground  works  upon  an  actual  or 
assumed  knowledge  of  the  mean  annual  rainfall, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  lowest  recorded 
mean  of  any  short  period  of  years.  A  sub- 
traction is  made  for  evaporation,  and  a  further 
"allowance"  provided  for  absorption  by  vege- 
tation and  porous  strata.  The  area  of  the  catch- 
ment basin  in  square  miles  being  the  only  thing 
known  with  any  approach  to  accurat^y,  ;ill  the 
other  positive  results  required  have,  iii  the  first 
instance,  to  be  calculated  from  negative  elements, 
and  subsequently  proved,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  actual  experience.  Now  in  the  above  case  of 
surface  catchment  basins,  there  are  few  parts  of 
the.se  islands  of  which  the  rainfall  is  not  now 
known  through  the  twenty  years'  work  of  our 
President,  and,  thanks  to  his  admirable  organi- 
sation, the  ratepav'er  has  now  some  assiu-ance 
that  his  money  will  not  be  thrown  away  in 
works  that  would  fail  to  supply  water  (as  was 
the  case  in  liSGS  with  many  gathering  grounds) 
just  -ft'hen  it  was  most  wanted.  It  is,  never- 
theless, neitVer  equitable  nor  creditable  to  the 
country  that  a  few  individuals  .should  be  put  to 
a  permanent  expense  in  providing  data  for  the 
good  of  the  conununity  at  large.  Valuable  as 
these  rainfall  records  are  for  surface  gathering 
grounds,  they  ai-e  in  themselves  of  no  use  what- 
ever for  calculating  quantities  that  may  be 
drawn  from  subterranean  water  systems.  It  is 
not  upon  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  falling  that 
the  value  of  these  natural  reservoirs  depends, 
but  upon  the  quantity  which  passes  through  the 
soil — i.e.,  ujjon  the  n.atural  percolation.  In  per- 
colation we  have  a  net  balance,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  all  accoimts  between  rainfall,  the  soil, 
and  evaporation.  The  hydrogeologist  dates  his 
work  from  percolators,  and  bases  aE  his  calcu- 
lations ultimately  upon  percolation.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  investigation  of  this  most 
vital  subject  is  in  a  veiy  backward  state,  and 
more  observations  are  urgently  needed.  Perco- 
lation is,  however,  a  known  quantity,  and  a 
positive  quantity  which  can  be  experimentally 
ascertained  for  every  kind  of  soU.  Given  the 
quantity  percolating,  or  the  mean  annual 
percolation,  the  hydi-ogejjlogist  has  no  fiu-ther 
calculations    to  make 


gravel  becoming  even  drier  than  clay,  yet  should    <=ai<nuation3    to  make.      He   is   concerned    only 
any  oflfensive  matter  get  into  a  bed  of  gi-avel,  it    '"'''^   dimensions.      The   first    of    these   is   the 


any 

would  circulate  more  rapidly  than  in  clay.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Syiuons  advocated  systematic 
disease  registration,  and  .suggested  that  in  the 
future  disease  signals  would  be  as  useful  as  storm 
signals  are  now. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  putting  to  the  meeting  a 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Drs.  Haviland  and 
Lory  Marsh,  to  Mr.  Symons,  said  he  had  made 
the  hygrometric  investigation  the  author  had 
suggested,  and  had  contrived  a  combined  hygro- 
meter, barometer,  and  ozone-measurer,  which 
was  used  in  some  hospital  wards.  As  to  our  old 
abbeys,  they  were  very  unhealthy  to  this  day ; 
indeed,  whatever  the  virtues  of  the  mediajval 
monks  were,  they  were  wretched  sanitarians.  He 
announced  that  it  had  been  ai-r.anged  to  hold  a 
free  sanitary  lectui-e  to  the  working  classes  of 
Croydon,  at  S  p.m.,  on  November  Sth,  the 
closing  day  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  ;  addresses 
would  on  that  occa.siou  be  delivered  by  himself, 


area  of  the  hydrogeological  gathering  groimd 
One  must  carefully  distinguish  between  surface 
catchment  basins,  rightly  so  called,  since  they 
are  defined  and  boimded  by  a  watershed  line  or 
ridge  that  can  be  seen,  and  hydrogeological 
gathering  grounds,  wliich  are  not  basins  or 
catchments,  and  which  do  not  coincide  either 
with  the  boimdaries  of  permeable  formations  or 
with  those  of  the  surface  system  of  dry  basins 
into  which  these  are  divided.  The  hydrogeo- 
hgical  gathering  ground  may  be  taken  as  co- 
extensive with  those  basins  in  which  the  sub- 
terranean water  systems  are  found  to  arrange 
themselves.  These  are  di\-ided  by  ridges  of 
water,  -which  can  be  felt,  but  not  seen,  and  the 
area  of  contribution  being  known,  and  the  per- 
colation on  this  area  being  known,  it  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  what  is  the  discharge  from 
the  area  by  surface  springs,  and  the  sectional 


same  subterranean  basin  than  towards  its  edges, 
but  the  mean  variation  evidently  bears  the  same 
direct  relation   to   the   mean  percolation  as  the 
mean  height  of  the  water  line.     Given  the  mean, 
variation   of  the   basin,    excess   over  this  mean. 
indicates  contribution  from  the  parts  of  the  basir. 
where  the  mean  variation  falls  short  of  the  mean 
of  the  whole  area,  with  due  local  qualifications. 
It  is,    therefore,    most  important  to  take  daily 
observations  of  the  height  of  the  water-line  in 
wells.     Now,  the  whole  area  of  outcrop  of  each 
porous  stratum  is  made  up  of  such  little  basins, 
each  independent  of  the  others  as  long  as  they 
are  not  artificially  disturbed.      Clearly,    there- 
fore, the  first  object  of  the  hydrogeologist  is  to 
map    out     the     subterranean     drainage    areas. 
These  show  where  the  percolation  on  every  part 
of  a  permeable  formation  goes  to.      The   know- 
ledge of  the  positions  of  these  basins  is  gained 
by  determining  the  form  of  the  upper  sui-face  ot 
the  water  in  the  porous  stratum.     This   is   done 
by  well- measurements ;  of  which,  in  fact,  this  is 
the  principal  object,  and  they  are  leveUed  by  an 
indispensable   foundation,    the   6-iuch  ordnance 
map.     lATien   the  water  levels  have  been  thus 
determined,  contours  may  be  dra-wn  by  casting  a 
series  of  sections,  taken  in  all  directions  through 
gineer    the  wells  of  observation,  and  passing  a   curve 
through  all  the  points  of  equal  altitude,  on  these 
at  specified  intervals  of  elevation.      Altitude   is 
an   element    of   quantity:    for   each    successive 
contour  describes  a  smaller  figure  than  the  one 
immediately  below  it,  and  a  larger  figure  than 
the  one  next  above  it.     Here  we  see  that  equaUy 
with  the  6-inch  ordnance  maps,  the  6-incli  geo- 
logical survey  map  is  required  as  a  basis  to  work 
upon,    for   the   water   contours   foimd  by  well- 
measurements   do   not   by  themselves  inclose  a 
space  but  terminate  abruptly,  on  meeting  those 
of  equal  altitude  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
impervious    stratum    below.      A    curve  passed 
through  these  points  of  intersection  marks  the 
upper  limit  of  the  water  system,  or  the  line  of 
abutment  of  the  plane  of  the"  upper  surface  of  the 
water  system  against  that  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  imperrious  stratum  below.    The  difi:erence 
in  altitude  between  the  water  contours  and  those 
of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  sfratum  gives 
the  volume  of  the  stratum  occupied   by  water, 
while   the  contour  lines    themselves,    with   the 
"  Une  of  abutment,"  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  water  system,  measure  the  area  of  wat' "r 
in  the  stratum  above  the  level  of  each  contour 
given.     Thus,   the  higher  the  level  the  smaller 
the   quantity.     If  the  percolation  be  known,  the 
possible  yield  of  the  area  above  each  contom-  may 
easily  be  found.     There  is  no  part  of  the  area  of 
outcrop     of     a     water    system    in    which    the 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
calculation  of  quantity  afforded  by  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  above  mentioned  may  not  be  over- 
come  by   systematic   observations  of  the   daily 
fluctuations  of  level  herein  recommended,  and  I 
have  constructed  a  very  simple  self-registering 
gauge  capable  of  registeiing  fluctuations  to  any 
amount.     Now  we  can  take  the  case  of  the  con- 
verging   points    of    a    water-system — i.e.,    the 
effluent  springs.     The  volume  of  a  spring  predi- 
cates the  area  of  coatribution,  assuming  the  per- 
colation known  absolutely  as  regards  the  springs 
flowing  out  by  the  base  of  a  water-bearing  bed, 
and  approximately  (but  falling  short  of  the  real 
amount)  as  regards  those  issuing  from  its  toi). 
Therefore   the   daily  register  of  the  vohmie  of 
springs  is  an  element  in  the  quantitative  value  of 
each   height    of    the    water-line.       The    mean 
volume  of  a  spring  flowing  from  the  base  of  a 
water-bearing  bed  exceeds  the   mean  quantity 
that  could  be   drawn  from  a  well  in  the  same 
basin,  unless  the  well  diied  the  spring  up,  when 
the  yield  of  the  well  would  simply  be  that  of  the 
spring.     In  the  case  of  springs  issuing  from  the 
top   of   a   bed   a   well  might   procui-e   a    mean 
quantity  larger  than  the  mean  flow  of  the  springs 
by  drying  the  springs,  and  pumping  part  of  what 
naturally  descends  under  the  overlying  imper- 
vious stratum.      The  springs  of  Croydon,  Bed- 
diugton,  Wallington,  and  Carshalton  are  of  this 
class.     They   are  in  too  great  volume  for  any 
one  well,  but  it  would  bo  possible  to  pump,  froiii 
a  line   of   wells   in  the  three  miles,  a  quantity 
exceeding  the  mean  volume  of  the  springs  them- 
selves, or  abont  20,000,000  gallons  a  day.     As  to 
tl.e  appropriation  of  the  springs  thcm.^clvcs,  that 
is    a    wholly   different    question,    and    as    this 
question  will  at  no  distant  future  form  a  subject 
for   the   consideration   of   Londoners,  I  wonder 


area  of  variation.     The  amount  of  this  variation  I  vested  interests  have  been  so  long  able  to  -with 
is  enormously  greater  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  |  hold  some  of  the  finest  and  best  .spring  water 
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that  the  world  produces— and   all  ready  to  its 
hand — from  the  great  city. 

Dr.  Carpenter  protested  again.st  the_  last 
suggestion,  and  said  he  hoped  the  inhabitants 
of°this  district  would  he  able  to  resist  any 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolis  to  tap 
their  water  supplies  for  outside  districts. 

THE  BOEINGS  AT  THAMES   HAVEN. 

Mr.  W.  Bams  Kinsey  gave  a  description  of 
the  artesian  well  of  Thames  Haven,  which  has 
been  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue,  under  his 
supervision  as  engineer.  The  boring  was 
carried  to  a  depth  of  57-lft.,  and  so  carefully 
excluded  was  the  influx  of  surface  water  and  the 
brackish  springs  tapped  during  the  process  of 
boring  that  the  analyses  showed  a  gradually 
improving  quality  of  water,  till  the  maximum 
depth  was  attained.  Mr.  Grantham,  C.E.,  Prof. 
AVanklyn,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  asked  for  and 
olitained  from  Mr.  Kinsey  details  of  the  work, 
which  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once 
previously  in  oiu"  columns. 

EAIN-WATEE  AS   A  DOMESTIC    WATEE  SUrPLY. 

Mr.  H.  Sowerby  Wallis  read  a  paper  on  ' '  Rain 
collected  from  Hoofs  considered  as  a  Domestic 
Water  Supply."  Por  our  water  supjjly  we  are, 
he  said,  entirely  dependent  upon  rain,  whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  source.  While  the  average 
rainfall  in  the  British  Isles  varies  from  20  to 
nearly  200  inches  per  annum,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  di.strict,  he  had  selected  as  repre- 
sentative stations  those  with  an  average  of  22, 
25,  35,  and  45  inches  fall  per  year.  The  22 
inches  is  the  lowest  satisfactory  average  he  knew 
of  obtained  from  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
years,  and  25  inches  represented  the  fall  over  a 
larger  part  of  the  country  than  any  other  amoimt. 
He  should  deal  with  the  subject  more  particu- 
larly of  the  supply  of  labourers'  cottages.  Taking 
the  average  size  of  these  as  loft,  by  20ft.  each, 
with  an  assumed  I'oof -inclination  of  35  deg. ,  the 
average  yield  of  water  for  a  year,  with  a  mean 
rainfall  of  25  inches,  would  be  3,900  gallons,  or 
nearly  10'7  gallons  per  day,  but  the  loss  in  col- 
lecting is  considerable.  Measurements  of  the 
flow  of  water  from  a  tiled  roof  in  average  con- 
dition, show  about  20  per  cent.  lost.  Tirrt, 
there  is  the  water  absorbed  by  the  tiles  ;  then  a 
considerable  quantity  is  held  between  the  tiles 
by  capillarity ;  and,  lastly,  some  is  lost  by  splash- 
ing off  the  edges  of  the  roof  and  out  of  the 
gutters.  On  a  slated  roof,  he  believed  the  loss 
might  be  reduced  to  between  5  and  1 0  per  cent. 
But  the  supply  must  be  calculated  not  only  from 
the  average  rainfall,  but  from  the  fall  in  a  dry 
year.  Thus,  at  a  station  with  a  mean  annual 
rainfall  of  25  inches,  the  amount  in  the  driest 
year  is  about  17  inches.  This  would  yield  2,546 
gallons.  Deducting  20  per  cent,  for  loss,  509 
gallons,  leaves  as  available  supply  2,037  gallons, 
or  rather  less  than  5  6  gallons  per  day,  which 
would  be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  use  of 
four  or  five  persons — the  presumed  muubcr  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage.  With  a  mean 
rainfall  of  30  inches,  we  should  have  an  average 
supply  of  10 '3  gallon-s  per  day,  and  in  the  driest 
year  6'9  gallons.  With  a  35-inch  rainfall  12-0 
gallons,  and  7'7  gallons  per  diem,  witha  40-inch 
rainfall  14-5  gallons,  and  10  S  gallons  daUy,  45- 
jnch  rainfall  IG'4  gallons,  1 3  gallons  daily.  He 
had  not  seen  a  statement  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  water  per  head,  per  day,  in  rural  districts. 
In  towns  the  quantity  varies  from  about  12  gal- 
lons to  about  50  gallons  ;  but  there  can  be  no  fair 
comparison,  as  in  towns  a  large  proportion  goes  for 
trade  supply  and  for  general  sanitary  pui-poses ;  a 
great  deal  is  wasted  by  bad  fittings  ;  and  the 
amount  used  for  ^  aterclosets,  which  are  almost 
unknown  in  country  cottages,  is  considerably 
more  than  half  the  c^uantity  delivered  to  each 
house.  A  cottage  with  an  average  supply  of 
12  gallons  per  day  of  pure  water  close  to  the 
house,  would  be  considerably  better-off  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  cottages  in  their  pre- 
sent condition  ;  but  this  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  roof  in  places  where  the  mean  rain- 
fall was  thirty-five  inches  and  upwards.  In 
places  where  the  rainfall  was  less,  this  method 
could  only  be  adopted  with  satisfaction  as  a 
supplemental  supply,  or  for  potable  water  whore 
there  was  another  sujjply  for  cleansing  purposes. 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  water 
collected  on  roofs  be  properly  stored.  The  best 
receptacle  is  an  underground  tank  or  well, 
bricked  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  lined  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  Portland  cement,  to  pre- 
vent  loss  from  leakage   or  pollution   from  the 


infiltration  of  impure  water  from  the  surround- 
ing ground.  The  top  should  be  domed  over, 
lea\-ing  a  man-hole,  so  that  the  tank  may  be 
occasionally  cleaned  ;  and  the  man-hole  should 
be  covered  with  a  slab  of  paving-.stone,  laid  iu 
mortar.  The  pipes  from  the  roof  to  the  tank 
where  they  pass  undergro^md  shoidd  be  of 
glazed  earthenware,  and  the  joints  made  with 
cement,  so  as  to  be  both  watertight  and  impreg- 
nable to  insects  and  other  polluting  matter  from 
the  outside.  They  should  not  go  straight  into 
the  tank,  but  into  a  small  receptacle  beside  it, 
in  which  any  dead  leaves  or  other  matter  carried 
down  from  the  roof  would  be  intercepted,  so  as 
not  to  reach  the  tank  and  decay  in  the  water. 
This  receptacle  should  be  made  with  a  closely- 
fitting  movable  cover,  so  that  it  could  be  occa- 
sionally cleaned,  which  would  aid  materially  in 
keeping  the  water  pm-e.  The  tank  shoidd  also 
have  a  waste-pipe  to  allow  surplus  water  to 
escape,  the  end  of  which  should  be  covered  with 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  or  copper-wire  gauze, 
to  prevent  frogs,  mice,  or  other  vcrniiu  having 
access  to  the  water.  A  tank  carefully  con- 
structed in  this  manner  will  not  require  cleaning 
more  than  once  every  two  or  three  years. 
As  to  the  required  size  of  the  tank  to  insure  a 
egular  daily  supply  proportionate  to  the  yearly 
fall,  the  tank  must  be  of  sufti.ioi.t  rapacity  to 
store  all  the  water  that  falls  duiiiii;-  tlio  wet 
periods  of  the  year,  for  if  diiiinj;  tin-  spring 
some  of  the  heavy  rains  run  tu  wa^lo,  th':  water 
kept  in  store  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
daily  demand  during  the  dry  summer  weather, 
for  anything  deducted  from  the  yearly  amount  of 
rain  even  during  the  wettest  season  must  of 
necessity  reduce  the  average  daily  supply  that  it 
is  capable  of  yielding.  The  requisite  capacity 
of  the  tank  from  the  surplus  yield  of  water  is 
therefore,  calculated  during  the  thi-ee  wettest 
months,  and  for  a  cottage  15ft.  by  20it.  — the 
■size  on  which  all  these  calculations  are  based — 
with  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  the  tank  would  re- 
cfuire  a  capacity  of  150  cubic  feet,  or  5  months' 
supply;  with  a  rainfall  of  25  inches  200  c.  ft., 
or  5  do.  ;  with  a  rainfall  of  35  inches  235  c.  ft., 
or  4  do.  :  with  a  rainfall  of  4.5  inches  250  c.  ft.,  or 
3  do.  The  decrease  in  the  proportionate  size  of 
the  tank  with  larger  rainfalls  is  due  to  the 
different  relations  which  the  wet  periods  in  dry 
districts  bear  to  those  periods  in  wet  districts,  for 
at  wet  stations  the  fall  is  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  year.  The  cost  of  tanks  such  as  have 
been  described  would  not  exceed  one  shilling  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  capacity,  that  is  a  tank  hold- 
ing 100  cubic  feet  would  cost  £5,  and  so  on. 
When  a  storage  capacity  of  more  than  200  cubic 
feet  is  required,  it  will  be  fomid  advantageous  to 
make  two  or  more  tanks  rather  than  one  large 
one.  The  inclination  of  the  roof  has  not  much 
effect  on  the  total  storage  of  water,  for  though  a 
steep  roof  would  catch  rather  less  water,  it  would 
run  off  more  freely,  and  less  would  be  held 
between  the  tiles  by  capillarity ;  with  a  very  fiat 
roof  the  conditions  would  be  reversed.  On  a 
slated  roof  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
would  be  less,  and  need  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 
The  most  important  element  is  the  position  and 
bearing  of  the  house,  for  if  a  house  has  a  large 
expanse  of  steep  roof  facing  a  wet  wind,  it  will, 
undoubtedly,  catch  more  than  the  average, 
especially  if  it  is  in  an  exposed  situation.  As 
a  general  rule,  a  flat  roof  will  catch  most 
water  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  steep 
roof  in  an  exposed  position,  if  it  presents 
a  fair  proportion  of  roof  to  the  wet  winds. 

In  inviting  discussion  on  the  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  of  an  attempt  to  tabulate 
the  exact  amount  of  the  direct  supply  from  the 
rain.  Miss  Amelia  Lewis  thought  the  paper 
deserved  earnest  attention,  for  the  rural  cottager 
had  not  at  present  a  sufficient,  nor  a  compara- 
tively clean  and  potable  water  supply.  The 
practical  point  was,  who  was  to  provide  in  the 
cottage  the  tanks  proposed  by  Sir.  Wallis — the 
builder,  the  landlord,  or  the  cottager?  If  left 
to  the  last  named  it  would  remain,  she  feared, 
as  one  of  the  improvements  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  of  which  the 
President  liad  spoken.  Mr.  Hill  congratulated 
the  author  upon  having  steered  across  the 
current  of  public  opinion  in  this  age  of  delegated 
authorities.  WhOe  the  Society  of  Arts,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  their  head,  was  agitat- 
ing for  a  Royal  Commission  on  a  scheme  of 
national  water  supply,  Mr.  Wallis  had  sug- 
gested an  independent  supply  to  each  house. 
Great  care  woidd  be  needed  to  prevent  pollution 


of  the  cottage  tank ;  Hodge's  children  might 
throw  things  into  it,  and  might  even  be  bathed 
in  the  tank.  Dr.  Carpenter  said  such  tanks 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  poorer  dwellers 
the  hills  outside  Croydon ;  in  the  summer 
time  they  were  in  most  cases  absolutely  without 
a  supply,  and  had  to  procure  it  by  cartage, 
often  from  ponds  and  other  impure  sources, 
from  the  valley.  Not  only  did  the  paper  give 
interesting  and  useful  information  to  rural  land- 
lords and  their  agents,  but  it  might  be  pondered 
over  in  Croydon,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the 
rain  that  fell  on  the  houses  of  the  70,000  inhabit- 
tants  passed  directly  into  the  sewer  without 
utilisation  in  its  tran.sit.  Mr.  Baldock  corrected 
some  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  HUl ;  Mr.  Wallis  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  were  not  so  opposed  to  one 
another  as  he  imagined,  for  the  paper  had  crnly 
referred  to  supplies  for  groups  of  cottages,  which 
would  never  be  provided  for  under  any  grand 
scheme  for  the  whole  country.  Hodge's 
children  could  easily  be  excluded  from  the  tank, 
which  would  be  an  infinitely  better  storage-place 
than  the  shallow  well  so  common.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section  said,  for  a  century  past,  and 
till  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  all  experi- 
ments on  rainfall  had  been  decreased  in  value 
by  an  error,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  tainted 
the  result  of  his  own  investigations,  made  prior 
to  the  correction  of  the  mistake.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  meteorologists  had  been 
suggesting  theories  to  account  for  the  supposed 
fact — originating  in  observations  of  rainfall  col- 
lected on  the  central  lantern  of  and  the  ground 
adjoining  Westminster  A.bbey — that  less  rain 
fell  on  an  elevated  .station — say  the  roof  of  a 
house — than  on  the  ground  below.  The  error 
was  simply  due  to  the  failure  of  the  observers' 
gauges  on  towers  and  roofs  to  catch  the  rainfall ; 
if  made  large  enough,  or  if  placed  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  tower,  the  gauge  would  register  the 
same  as  on  the  ground.  The  fact  had  been  over- 
looked that  a  current  of  rain-bearing  air,  on 
striking  a  roof  or  tower  surface,  rose,  carrying 
with  it  for  a  short  time  the  rain  wliich  fell  else- 
where. To  return  to  the  paper,  he  thought  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to  save  the 
water  which  fell  on  outbiuldings  of  cottages ; 
instead  of  that,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
tanks  larger. 

Mr.  Coi-den  read  a  paper  on  "The  Influence 
of  Weather  on  Disease,"  which  was  followed  by 
some  discussion  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  other 
medical  men. 

WATER   SUPPLY   OF    CIIOYDON. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Stanley  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  considered  in  relation  to  the  rainfall  and 
geology  of  the  district,  and  offered  suggestions 
for  the  sanitary  and  profitable  improvement  of 
the  supply.  Mr.  Stanley  explained  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1875,  Croydon  was  visited  with  a  very 
violent  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  of  the  typhoid 
class.  A  Local  Government  Board  inspector 
visited  the  to-svn,  and  made  certain  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  general  sanitary  conditions,  all 
of  which  were  duly  carried  out  by  the  local 
board  of  health.  Public  opinion  in  the  district 
■R-as  general  that  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  was 
due  to  one  cause  only,  contagion  conveyed  in 
some  manner  thi'ough  the  water  supply.  Cases 
of  enteric  fever  were  confined,  or  very  nearly  so, 
to  the  area  supplied  by  the  Croydon  Water- 
works, which  covers  only  a  part  of  the  entire 
district.  On  one  side  of  the  SeLhurst-road,  sup- 
plied with  the  Croydon  water,  the  eindemic 
prevailed ;  whereas  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
houses  were  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Water- 
works, there  were  no  cases.  As  soon  as  the 
cause  was  discovered,  housekeepers  took  the 
precaution  to  boil  the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  the  epidemic  disappeared.  With 
the  aid  of  coloured  maps  and  diagrams,  the 
author  detailed  the  drainage  levels  and  geology 
of  Croydon  ;  the  town,  he  showed,  lies  just  at 
the  point  where  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  deposits 
meet  the  London  clay,  and  the  whole  tertiary 
series  are  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the 
waterworks  are  situated  in  the  town,  on  the  line 
of  a  geological  fault,  and  near  the  bottom  of  a  large 
valley  extending  over  an  area  of  between  six  and 
seven  square  miles,  for  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  works  form  the  natui-al  drainage  outlet 
into  the  Wandle.  As  the  supply  is  pumped 
directly  from  the  works  into  the  houses,  it  is  a 
primary  matter  whether  the  admission  of  sur- 
face water  is  sufficiently  prevented.  He  had 
been  informed  that  to  secui-e  this  immunity  from 
infiltration,  one   of    the  wells  was  bricked  up, 
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aud  the  other  lined  with  iron  castings  ;  but  the 
latter  might  wear  into  holes,  and  the  joints 
might  not  accurately  fit ;  while  both  brick 
and  cement  were  porous.  Indeed,  once  com- 
pleted, neither  were  tested  or  guaranteed  as 
watertight,  aud  he  urged  that  the  only  safe 
measure  would  be  to  provide  for  the  oxidisation  of 
the  water  by  the  provision  of  open  reservoirs 
in  which  it  could  be  expostd.  This  would 
economise  engine-power  by  allowing  of  storage 
and  regular  pumping.  He  proposed  that  the 
reservoirs  shoidd  be  placed  somewhere  on  the 
London  clay  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  a  further  supply  of  artesian  water 
be  required  it  could  easily  be  prociu-ed  from  the 
greensands  to  the  south. — The  paper  caused 
the  sharpest  discussion  of  the  Congress, 
many  of  the  townspeople  defending  the  present 
water  supply  arrangements  as  excellent,  and 
resenting  the  proposal  to  improve  them.  Dr. 
Carpenter  reminded  Mr.  Stanley  that  the  epi- 
demic proper  of  1S75  was  caused  by  defective 
sewerage.  He  admitted,  however,  there  were 
some  cases  of  typhoid  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  water  supply,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause 
was  known  then  it  was  stopped,  and  the  epidemic 
ceased.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Professor  Wanklyn 
testified  to  the  high  organic  purity,  and  said 
there  was  no  necessity  for  reservoir's.  Mr. 
Ivinsey  suggested  that  if  the  bore-holes  wore 
pumped  too  hard  there  was  a  risk  of  drawing 
down  the  surface  water  and  contaminating  the 
well  water.  Mr.  Baldock  declared  this  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  said  the  Croydon  water  was  beauti- 
fxd,  pure,  and  non-intermittent,  and  the  weUs 
were  water-tight.  The  Chaii-man  (Mr.  Symons) 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  storage. 
It  was  difficult  to  be  absolutely  certain  about  the 
water-tightness  of  the  wells,  and  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  test  it  again .  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
reply,  disclaimed  the  intention  to  attack  the 
Croydon  water,  and  sarcastically  added  that 
the  idea  of  the  epidemic  of  187")  haWng 
been  due  to  defective  sewerage  "was  a  kind  in- 
vention of  the  scientific  men  to  satisfy  peoples' 
susceptibilities. 

THE    ClOSIXG   MEETING   OF   THE    COXGKESS 

was  held  at  .5  p.m.,  imder  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Richardson.  On  the  question  of  the  next  meeting- 
place.  Dr.  Tatham,  of  Salford,  said  he  was  in  a 
position,  provisionally,  to  invite  the  Congress  to 
that  town  in  ISSO,  and  it  was  decided,  also  provi- 
sionally, to  accept  the  invitation.  The  customary 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  local  committee,  the  local 
sections,  the  Presidents  of  section.^,  readers  of 
papers.  President  of  Congress,  and  the  Press  were 
pa.'sed  in  due  form  and  with  adequate  ceremony. 
In  the  evening  a  public  dinner  took  place  at 
the  Crown  Hotel  ;  Dr.  Richardson  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  guests  numbered  about  50 . 

SATURDAY. 
Dr.  Richardson  presided  at  a  supplementary 
meeting  held  to  dispose  of  papers  left  over  from 
the  sections.  The  first  read  was  one  by  Dr. 
Balbemie  on  ' '  Scientific  Quarters  for  British 
Soldiers."  It  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  barracks.  The  points  brought  out  in 
the  short  conversation  that  followed  were,  that 
it  was  adrisable  to  keep  down  the  size  of  barracks, 
and  that  central  shafts  aud  weU-openings  were 
but  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  modes  of  venti- 
lation. 

TEXTTLATION — POSITION  OF  INLETS   AND  OUTLETS. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Leeds,  read  a  paper 
bearing  this  title.  The  first  aim  in  ventilation 
is  to  remove  the  poisonous  products  of  respira- 
tion, then  the  moisture  and  organic  matter  given 
off  from  the  himiau  frame  mu.st  also  be  got  rid 
of,  and  lastly  the  products  of  combustion  must  be 
taken  away.  All  these  classes  of  products  have 
one  feature  in  common  ;  they  have  all  been 
warmed,  and  are  consequently  lighter  than  the 
atmospheric  air  we  wish  to  introduce,  and  which 
therefore  tends  to  press  them  upwards.  This 
points  out  the  natural  and  most  economical  mode 
of  proceeding.  A  popular  fallacy  is  that  car- 
bonic acid,  because  a  hea\'y  gas,  does  not  rise 
with  the  lighter  products.  True  it  is  heavier, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  diffusion  of 
gases,  having  once  been  mixed  with  the  lighter 
products,  will  not  readily  separate  from  them, 
but  ascends  with  them,  becoming  constantly 
more  diffused.  But  another  class  of  products 
must  be  referred  toj  the  volatile  emanations  met 
with  in  hospital  wards,  &c.,  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant   .should    be    removed.     AH    thoughtful 


minds  agree  that  the  top  of  a  room  is 
the  proper  place  of  the  outlet,  but  there 
is  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the 
placing  of  inlets.  In  many  cases  inlets  are 
not  provided,  the  fresh  supply  being  supposed 
to  find  its  way  through  the  windows  or  doors, 
with  the  residt  that  air  comes  in  at  .some  of  the 
outlets.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  >a  similar 
quantity  of  air  be  admitted  at  a  lower  level,  or 
of  colder  air  at  the  same  level.  The  objections 
to  introducing  air  above  the  breathing-point  are, 
that  the  suft'usion  is  not  complete  ;  that  when 
the  air  is  admitted  near  the  outlet  it  is  apt  to 
be  drawn  out  at  once  with  the  ritiated  air,  and 
that  incoming  air,  whili  becoming  diffused  with 
the  air  of  the  room ,  is  in  reality  undergoing  a 
mixing  process  with  the  vitiated  air.  He  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  air  can  be 
admitted,  in  ordinary  cases,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room  without  inconvenience.  During  last  win- 
ter he  introduced  ail"  directly  into  a  number  of 
rooms  by  the  skirting  having  cone-shaped 
openings ;  these  were  not  supplied  with  valves, 
so  that  in  no  case  were  they  closed,  neither  was 
the  air  wanned  by  any  apparatus,  yet  it  did  not 
attract  attention  nor  elicit  complaint.  If  the 
current  of  air  be  reduced  in  its  velocity,  by 
being  duly  regTilated,  or  what  is  better,  by  the 
shape  of  the  openings,  which  cause  it  to  be 
quickly  diffused,  then  it  can  be  admitted  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  is  otherwise 
practicable.  Em'ther,  the  air  in  this  position 
may  be  readily  warmed  by  hot-water  or  .steam 
pipes  placed  in  front  of  the  openings,  without 
the  di'yness  felt  when  it  is  passed  through  a 
chamber. 

The  President  said  the  question  of  ventilation 
without  draught  was  a  difficult  one.  He  had 
found  one  of  the  be.st  modes  to  be  to  introduce 
the  fresh  air  veiy  high  in  the  room ;  tlie  air  was 
wanned,  became  better  diffused,  and  gave  a 
uniform  supply.  The  only  better  plan  was  to 
admit  the  extenial  air  into  the  room  after 
warming  in  a  grate  ;  but  this  could  not  always 
be  adopted.  Most  attempts  at  ventOation  failed 
because  no  inlets  were  provided  for  air,  it  being 
expected  to  pass  in  through  the  chinks  in  doors 
and  sashes,  and  keyholes,  and  so  it  did,  causing 
injurious  draught. 

INFLUX   AA'D    EFFLUX  VENTILATION. 

Dr.  A.  Ball  read  a  paper  on  an  improved 
mode  of  influx  and  efflux  ventUation,  including 
a  portable  apparatus  for  infected  rooms.  He 
claimed  for  his  invention  that,  as  modified,  it 
performed  many  duties,  viz. ,  the  provision  of  outer 
pure  air,  and  incessant  extraction  of  the  vitiated- 
air ;  the  ventilation  and  disinfection  of  in- 
fected rooms  by  an  appliance  fastened  by  a 
thumb-screw  to  the  mantleshelf,  and  by  another 
modification  of  the  contrivunce,  it  introduced 
into  a  passage  pure  air,  warmed  or  moistened  in 
a  hot-air  chamber,  removed  the  vitiated  air,  aud 
would  also  light  the  hall  in  the  evening.  He 
also  showed  a  special  stove  with  revolving  fire- 
grate, which  he  stated  not  only  consumed  its 
own  smoke,  but  also  removed  vitiated  air  from 
a  room. 

CHLOEIXE  AS   A     IIE0D0E.VNT   AND    DISINFECTANT. 

Mr.  "W.  Soper,  M.R.C.S.E.,  explained  the 
principle  of  his  hospital  drain  and  portable  dis- 
infector,  in  a  paper  illustrated  with  models,  and 
bypimgent  experiments,  the  evU  odour  of  which 
was  present  with  the  members  of  the  Congress 
during  the  rest  of  the  sitting.  The  chemical 
agent  he  employs  is  chloiine  gas,  which  he 
asserted  to  be  by  far  the  best,  both  on  account 
of  its  great  affinity  for  hydrogen  and  on  the 
score  of  cheapness.  Some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  poured  into  a  vessel  iu  the  room,  and 
speedily  evidenced  its  presence  by  the  character- 
istic rotten-egg  odtjur,  and  Mr.  Soper  then 
neutralised  the  effiuvium  by  placing  in  the  vessel 
a  smaller  one  containing  chlorate  of  potash,  to 
whioh  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added.  He 
also  explained  the  sheath  he  had  contrived  for 
encasing  gangrenous  limbs,  by  wliich  the  hor- 
rible emanations  distinguishing  the  disease  could 
be  neutralised. 

The  President  said  he  could  testify  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Sopor's  application  of  chlorine  for 
deodorisation,  as  for  the  past  twelve  months  he 
had  tried  it  in  his  laboratory  to  remove  the  foul 
smells  arising  from  experiments  with  decom- 
posing matter.  Professor  de  Chaumont  said  it 
was  an  efficient  deodorant,  but  as  a  disinfectant 
it  or  any  other  product  of  chemistry  was  simply 
delusive.     The  neutralisation  of  otfensivc  sincU 


was  comparatively  easy,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
was  excellent.  Disinfection  could  only  be 
attained  by  rendering  the  atmosphere  absolutely 
irrespirable.  Troopships  on  which  yellow  fever 
had  been  prevalent  had  been  treated  with  this 
and  other  disinfectants,  with  the  result  of  making 
the  air  temporarily  in-espirable,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  ship  was  commissioned  and  voyaged  to 
warmer  latitudes,  the  fever  again  broke  out. 
The  President  corroborated  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  deodorisation  and  disin- 
fection, and  stated  that  when  in  Widnes,  on  the 
Noxious  Vapour  Commission  of  inquiry,  he 
visited  in  certain  neighbourhoods  near  chlorine 
works,  where  the  air  was  to  him  at  first  almost 
irrespirable,  cases  of  scarlet  fever  whose  con- 
tinuance and  speed  were  in  no  way  checked  by 
the  supposed  disinfection  of  the  air. 

THE    rOETEE-CLAKK    WATEE-SOFTENING    PEOCESS. 

The  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Porter, 
on  Prof.  Clark's  process  of  softening  and  purify- 
ing water,  with  a  notice  of  the  author's  improve- 
ments, was  ably  put  before  the  Congi'ess  in  an 
epitomised  form  by  the  President.  This  process  is 
weU  known  to  consist  in  throwing  out  lime  by 
means  of  lime,  the  original  mode  being  to  add 
lime-water  to  the  liquid  to  be  treated,  agitating 
both  well,  and  allowing  them  to  subside  in 
reservoirs ;  the  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution 
was  seized  by  the  lime-water,  rendered  soluble, 
and  precipitated  as  chalk.  These  reservoirs  were 
necessarily  large,  on  account  of  the  time  required 
for  precipitation,  and  thus  the  process  could 
not  for  economic  reasons  be  adopted  in  manu- 
factories, &c.,  where  storage  room  was  restricted. 
The  author's  modifications  (which  were  only 
hinted  at,  whUe  considerable  space  was  given  to 
descriptions  of  places  where  they  have  been 
adopted)  consist  of  separation  of  the  chalky  pro- 
duct by  filtration,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  continuous 
can'ying  on  of  the  process. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Richardson  for 
his  conduct  as  president  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  afternoon  a  small  party,  including  the 
principal  members  of  the  Congress,  -s-isited  the 
North  Surrey  District  Schools  at  Anerley,  where 
a  few  hoiu-s  were  spent  in  relaxation,  the  children 
being  seen  at  play,  at  gymnastic,  and  musical 
exercises.  After  witues.sing  swimming  exercises 
in  the  boys'  bath,  the  members  partook  of  tea  in 
the  board-room,  while  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  explained  how  the  schools  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency  and 
healthiness  by  the  adoption  of  modern  sanitary 
appliances  in  the  building,  but  more  by  great 
personal  cleanliness  and  out-door  exercises 
amongst  the  children.  This  visit  is  treated  upon 
iu  an  editorial  column. 


EARLY  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE,  MANUSCRIPTS,  AKD 
BELLS. 
]%  TR.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON  delivered  the 
J.t1  third  Rhind  lecture  of  the  course  on 
"  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,"  at  Edin- 
biu'gh,  on  Oct.  21.  It  was  devoted  principally 
to  an  examination  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
remains  of  Ireland,  which  necessarily  formed  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  structures  In 
Scotland,  as  the  latter  were  derived  from  the 
former.  In  the  inquiry  he  laid  down  three 
general  principles  : — (1)  That  the  typical  charac- 
teristics of  a  group  were  most  readily  obtained 
from  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  most  perfect  specimens ; 
(2)  That  that  number  was  more  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  principal  group  than  in  the  derived 
group  ;  (3)  "That  the  characteristics  thus  obtained 
as  typical  of  the  ijrincipal  group  would  also  be 
present  in  the  derived  group.  The  earliest 
chm'ches  in  Ireland  were,  wo  know,  con- 
structed within  the  raths  or  fortified  in:losurcs 
of  the  cliiefs  who  embraced  Christianity  and 
took  its  missionaries  under  their  protection,  and 
this  association  of  the  place  of  worship  with  its 
fortified  inclosure  was  continued  long  after  the 
original  necessities  for  such  a  mode  of  construction 
had  passed  away.  The  historical  fact  must  be 
borao  in  mind  iu  investigating  these  buildings 
that  the  Early  Scottish  Church  was  monastic  in 
constitution,  and  so  the  rath  which  inclosed  the 
place  of  worship  also  surrounded  the  dwellings 
of  the  ecclesia-stics,  and  these  dwellings,  like  the 
rath,  were  constructed  after  the  ancient  native 
{i.e.  Pagan)  manner.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
found  in   Scotland  a  church  or  churches  thus 
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associated  Tvith  a  group  of  dweUings  constructed 
in  the  ancient  native  manner,  •n-e  were  warranted 
in  concluding  that  a  group  of  Christian  remains 
of  an  earlier  type  than  this  was  not  likely  to  be 
discovered.  The  lecturer  described  in  detail 
three  groups  of  ecclesiastical  remains  in  Ireland, 
those  of  SkeUig  Michael,  Ardoilean,  and 
Inismuredach,  and  summarised  the  leading 
features  of  these  and  similar  buildings  in  Ireland 
thus : — (1)  That  they  existed  as  composite  groups, 
comprising  one  or  more  churches  or  oratories 
placed  in  association  with  monastic  dwellings, 
consisting  of  diy-biiilt  cells  of  beehive  shape, 
and  the  whole  settlement  being  inclosed  within 
a  rampart  of  uncemented  stone.  (2)  That  the 
churches  or  oratories  found  in  this  association 
were  invariably  of  small  size  and  rude  construc- 
tion. (3)  That,  whether  they  were  lime-built 
with  pei'pendicular  walls,  or  dry-built  like  th( 
dwelUngs,  they  were  always  rectangular  on  the 
ground  i)lan,  and  single-chambered,  [i)  They 
had  always  a  west  door,  and  an  east  window 
over  the  altar.  The  same  forms  of  huts  and 
churches  assembled  within  a  fortified  inclosurc 
were  to  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  derived 
chui'ch-remains  of  Scotland,  and  although  none 
so  completely  typical  as  the  Irish  remains  ooiild 
be  found,  yet  there  were  traces  of  such  structiu'es 
to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  as  in  Ireland  they 
must  be  looked  for  on  the  smaller  and  more 
inaccessible  islands.  Again  he  would  select  for 
description  three  groups.  First  was  that  of 
Loch  Columcile,  in  Skye,  where,  although 
greatly  rained,  there  coiUd  bo  distinguishei  a 
cashel  of  stone  inclosing  traces  of  cells,  which 
had  probably  been  covered  with  beehive  vault- 
ing, as  also  an  oblong  building,  whose  remains 
were  so  indistinct  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  character.  Although  the  buildings 
might  not  have  been  erected  in  Columba's  time, 
they  were  apparently  of  the  earliest  type,  con- 
forming to  the  Irish  typical  form,  and  might 
therefore  be  among  the  very  earliest  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  origin  now  in  Scotland.  The 
second  group,  that  of  Eilan  Xaomh,  close  to 
which  was  a  spring  called  Columba's  WeU, 
showed  a  small  church  or  oratory,  associated 
with  beehive  cells  of  uncemented  masonry. 
Passing  thirdly  to  a  group  at  Deemess,  they 
saw  a  small  oblong  chiu-eh  with  line-built  walls, 
doorways  in  the  west  end,  window  in  the  east 
end,  and  scattered  round  this  the  remains  of  a 
number  of  cells.  This  settlement  was  protected 
"by  a  stone  cashel ;  there  was  a  well  close  by  the 
church,  and  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  place 
had  still  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  All  three 
groups  belonged  to  the  earliest  tyjje  of  Christian 
architecture  in  Scotland,  delivered  from  Ireland. 
But,  besides  this,  there  was  another  class  of 
structures  of  the  earliest  type,  but  not  monastic : 
the  isolated  oratories  such  as  they  saw  on  Kona, 
Suleskerry,  and  the  Hannan  Isles.  There  were 
thus  the  following  phases  of  advancement  ex- 
hibited by  ecclesiastical  structures.  First,  the 
i-ude,  unadorned  type,  consisting  of  a  single 
chamber,  and  ha\Tng  but  one  door  and  one  win- 
dow, ot  two  varieties — one  constructed  without 
cementing  material,  the  other  buUt  with  mortar. 
Then  the  more  complete  type,  consisting  of  nave 
and  chancel,  of  which  there  were  found  such 
varieties  as  that  in  which  the  chancel  was  not 
bonded  into  the  nave,  marldng  the  transition 
from  the  single  to  the  double  chambered  form  ; 
that  in  which  there  was  no  chancel  arch,  the 
opening  into  the  nave  differing  in  no  respect 
from  the  doorway ;  that  in  wliich  the  end  of  the 
vault  of  the  chancel  roof  opened  directly  into 
the  nave ;  and  that  which  showed  the  chancel 
areh,  along  with  other  features  which  linked  it 
with  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Again,  our  earliest  churches,  while  partaking  of 
the  structural  features  of  pagan  buildings, 
differed  in  the  important  element  of  angularity 
and  regiilarity  of  form,  in  having  a  west  door- 
way, an  east  window,  and  an  altar  platform. 
The  type  also  differed  from  those  forms  of  Early 
church  structiu-e  common  in  Europe.  In  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  the  earliest  churches  were  not 
basUican  in  form,  but  were  invariably  small, 
oblong  buildings,  with  square  ends  and  high- 
pitched  roofs.  No  example  of  an  aspidal 
termination  existed  ;  .and  they  were  certainly 
not  built  after  the  Eoman  manner.  Their 
special  features  were  extreme  rudeness  of 
construction,  extreme  simplicity  of  form,  insig- 
nificance of  dimensions,  and  total  absence  of 
ornament  or  refinement  of  detail. 

In    his  foiu-th    Rhind  lectui'e,   delivered   on 
Friday,  Mr.  Anderson  described  existing  manu- 


scripts of  the  early  Celtic  Church,  and  began 
with  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Deer.  This  re- 
markable MS.  was  a  small  octavo  of  eighty-six 
parchment  folios,  closely  written  on  both  sides. 
The  form  of  the  writing  was  that  common  to 
Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  codices,  the  letters  be- 
ing an  adaptation  of  Eoman  characters.  Each 
page  showed  marks  of  ruling  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  and  the  letters  hung  from 
the  ruled  line  instead  of  resting  upon  it.  The 
pages  were  suiTounded  by  ornamental  borders, 
most  of  which  were  filled  in  with  interlaced 
work  on  panels  and  fretwork.  The  matter  con- 
sisted of  portions  of  the  Gospels,  fragments  of 
an  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  wi-iting  of  the  Gospels 
was  all  in  one  uniform  hand,  the  initial  letters 
of  paragraphs  designed  in  fanciful  dragonesque 
forms,  and  variously  coloured.  At  the  end  ot 
the  book,  the  same  scribe  who  -nTOte  the  Gos- 
pels had  written  a  colophon  in  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic vernacular,  identical  -nnth  the  oldest  Irish 
glosses,  which  were  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries. 
The  language  of  the  Gospels,  Office,  and  Creed 
was  of  course  Latin,  there  being,  however,  one 
rubric  to  the  Office  in  Celtic.  This  book  was 
obviously  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  early  Celtic 
Church  and  of  date  not  later  than  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Its  value  and  interest  were  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  contained  a  collection  of  coloirred 
pictures  and  ornamental  designs  contemporary 
with  the  wi'iting,  executed  in  the  same  style,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  hand.  Then,  again,  on  the 
margins  andvacant.spacesofthebook  were  a  num- 
ber of  entries  in  different  hands,  apparently  of  the 
1 1  th  and  1 2th  centuries,  being  memoranda  relating 
to  the  territorialpossessionsof  the  monastery,  made 
long  after  the  events  recorded.  They  told  the 
circumstances  in  which  C'olumba  founded  the 
monastery  of  Deer ;  they  gave  the  names  of  the 
clans  of  the  district,  .showed  the  division  of 
territory  into  town  lands,  detailed  their 
boundaries,  and  cxhi'oited  the  different  exist- 
ing rights  in  them,  and  the  various  public  bur- 
dens to  which  they  were  subject.  All  tliis 
infoiTnation  referred  to  a  period  when  the  patri- 
archal polity,  which  had  grovm  out  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  people,  had  not  given  way  to  the 
feudal  system.  The  records  referred  also  to  a 
period  when  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  were 
so  far  conformed  to  their  original  model  that 
teiTitorial  jurisdiction,  monastic  orders,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  degrees  were  [till  iin- 
loiown,  when  dedications  to  St.  Peter  were  a  recent 
innovation,  and  Columba  and  Drostan,  though 
five  centuries  had  passed  since  their  removal,  were 
still  regarded  as  the  chiefs  of  the  community. 
Touchingnext  on  Dorbene's  MS.  of  "  Adamnan's 
Life  of  St.  Columba" — the  writing  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
exhibited  a  total  absence  of  interlacing  artistic 
work,  and  had  its  large  capitals  simply  orna- 
mented with  daubs  of  paint  and  red  dotting 
round  the  outlinas — the  lecturer  went  on  to  say 
that  had  any  remains  of  the  original  settlement 
been  discoverable  on  lona  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  sujiplement  the  meagre  outlines  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  monastery,  as  presented  in 
Adamnan's  incidental  allusions.  It  was  to  be 
learned  that  the  settlement  was  surrounded  by  a 
rath,  and  the  site  of  the  monastery  must  have 
occu.pied  a  considerable  space.  It  was  not  stated 
whether  the  buildings  were  of  stone,  but  from 
an  incident  which  happened  when  the  monks 
were  bringing  home  a  boat-load  of  branches  to 
build  dwellings,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  they 
lived  in  wattled  huts.  Their  clothing  consisted 
of  an  upper  garment,  with  a  hood,  made  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff  of  the  natural  colour,  and  an 
under  tunic  of  finer  texture,  and  they  wore  shoes 
of  hide.  Their  food  was  chiefly  bread,  milk, 
eggs,  and  fish,  the  use  of  flesh  being  rather  in- 
ferred than  recorded.  Besides  attending  to  daily 
religious  service,  they  cultivated  the  farm,  put 
the  cows  out  to  pasture,  and  carried  home  the 
milk  in  leathern  vessels  and  wooden  pails  ;  and 
they  had  a  cart.  From  the  tilled  land  in 
harvest-time  they  carried  the  corn  on  their 
backs,  and  ground  it  in  querns.  They 
built  their  own  toat.s,  some  of  which  were 
constructed  of  planks  as  transport  vessels, 
and  others  of  wicker-work  covered  with  liides, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  used  in  long  voyages. 
Indoors  the  labours  of  the  monks  were  divided 
between  domestic  avocations,  reading,  medita- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  writing.  They  wrote 
both  Latin  and  Greek  characters  in  a  peculiar 
style,  which  distinguished  the  Scotic  MS.  from 
all  others.     They  used  writing-tablets  for  taking 


notes,  and  they  probably  made  their  own  parch- 
ment and  pens,  and  stitched  and  bound  their 
own  books.  Mr.  Anderson  referred  to  the  Bock 
of  Lindisfam  as  showing  that  the  art  of  decori- 
tion  had  reached  high  perfection  before  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  One  of  the  writers 
of  this  book  was  bishop  from  698  to  721 ;  and 
its  special  interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  although 
entirely  the  work  of  Saxon  scribes  and  artificers, 
it  was  produced  in  a  monastery  which  stiU  bore 
the  impress  of  Scotic  training  ;  that  it  was  one 
of  the  veiy  few  MSS.  whose  date  was  ascertained 
on  evidence  not  based  on  considerations  of  style 
and  character  of  ornament ;  and  that,  while  so 
very  early  in  date,  it  ranked  second  in  excellence 
among  the  MSS.  that  had  survived.  The  only 
one  that  exceeded  it  in  beauty  of  ilkrmination — 
namely,  the  Book  of  Kells — claimed  attention 
also  for  the  .special  reason  that  at  a  period  so 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  it  was  associated 
with  the  name  of  Columba.  This  book  differed 
from  most  early  Scotic  MSS.,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  other  illuminations,  but  in  the 
decorations  of  the  initial  letters  of  sentences. 
Another  peculiarity  was  the  introduction  of 
natural  fohage  ;  and  this  was  one  indication  of 
its  being  the  product  not  of  the  beginning  but 
of  the  cidmination  of  the  school  of  art  it  repre- 
sented. In  tracing  the  progress  of  interlaced 
decoration,  one  found  that  it  died  out  by  the 
loss  of  its  distinctive  character,  as  it  gradually 
became  foUageous,  and  passed  into  the  scroll 
work  of  the  late  MSS.  and  sculptured  capitals 
and  tombstones.  While  the  lecturer  hesitated 
to  claim  for  this  MS.  such  high  antiquity  as  was 
implied  in  its  association  with  Columba,  Mr. 
Westwood,  he  said,  had  not  the  same  hesitation. 
Miss  Stokes,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that 
a  comparison  of  the  art  of  this  wonderful  book 
with  those  dated  examples  that  came  nearest  to 
it  in  character,  led  to  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  belong  to  the  same  period  as  these — that 
was,  the  ninth  century.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  precise  date  of  indiridual  specimens,  the 
fact  of  importance  was,  that  all  the  relics  in 
question  were  of  one  specific  type,  a  type  so 
clearly  characterised  by  intensity  of  Celticism  as 
to  be  recognisable  at  a  glance.  The  propagandist 
natui-e  of  the  Scots,  and  the  character  of  the 
training  they  received  explained  the  Celtic  cha- 
racter of  the  Libri  Seotiee  Scripti  to  be  found 
scattered  over  the  hbraries  of  Europe.  From 
the  quality  of  the  cultiu-e  disclosed  in  the 
relics  now  discussed,  the  lecturer  said  it  might 
be  inferred  how  greatly  they  .should  have  erred 
if  they  had  relied  on  stniotural  remains  alone 
as  indications  of  culture.  The  men  who  pro- 
duced this  art,  although  they  might  have  lived 
in  beehi^  e  houses,  and  worshipped  in  churches 
scarcely  more  refined  in  appearance  or  archi- 
tectural in  structure,  were  not  destitute  of  that 
varied  culture  which  was  literary  and  artistic  in 
its  character.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men 
of  such  acquirements  and  taste  that  they  multi- 
plied their  books  laboriously,  and  counted  it  a 
virtue  to  be  diligent  in  doing  so ;  and  the  .skill 
they  thus  reqim'cd  enabled  them  to  produce  MS. 
volumes  written  with  a  faultless  regularity  and 
precision  of  character  rivalling  the  best  cali- 
graphy  of  the  most  literai-y  nations,  which  they 
adorned  with  Olmninatious  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  intricacy  of  design,  and  inclosed  in  eases 
enriched  with  the  costliest  workmanship  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  More- 
over, they  saw  those  men  so  planting  scminaiies 
for  the  propagation  of  this  culture  wherever 
they  went  that  the  vestiges  of  theii-  culture  and 
results  of  their  intellectual  energy  and  moral 
power  were  still  perceptible  in  various  forms 
pervading  the  existing  culture  and  civilisation. 

Mr.  Anderson,  on  Tuesday,  in  his  fifth  lecture, 
began  with  an  account  of  the  birried  bell  of 
Birsay,  Orkney.  This  bell,  he  stated,  was  found 
in  a  ci.st  of  large  stones.  It  was  rectangular  in 
form ;  had  a  handle  at  the  top  ;  the  narrower 
sides  being  flat,  the  wider  sides  biJged.  It 
tapered  towards  the  top,  measured  r2in.  in 
height  and  9  by  7in.  across  the  mouth,  and 
was  formed  of  sheets  of  hammered  iron  riveted 
together.  Its  shape  and  character  were  mani- 
festly those  pecuUar  to  the  ii-on  and  bronze  bells 
of  the  early  Celtic  Church,  still  occasionally 
found  associated  with  churches  standing  on  the 
sites  of  early  Celtic  foundations.  "While  this 
bell  was  the  largest  but  one  of  the  Scotch  series, 
the  smallest  was  also  foimd  in  Orkney — in  the 
bottom  of  a  ruined  tower  in  North  Ronaldshay, 
along  with  a  large  and  curious  collection  of 
implements,  ornaments,   and  refuse  of  everyday 
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Lfe,  as  also  a  stone  bearing  the  figure  of  a  cross 
of  early  Celtic  fomi,  and  an  ox -bone  being 
cigraved  on  it — symbols  often  found  on  sculp - 
tired  memorial-stones  of  the  early  Christian  time 
in  Scotland.  The  bell  was  of  tliiu  sheet-iron, 
riveted  up  the  side,  and  similar  in  everything 
but  size  to  that  of  Eirsay.  Its  height  was 
only  2jin. ,  its  mouth  measuring  2in.  by  lin. ; 
and  it  appeared  to  have  been  externally 
coated  with  bronze  to  enhance  it^  appearance 
and  sweeten  its  sound.  It  was  not  smaller  than 
other  bells  that  were  known  as  sacred  beUs,  and 
it  was  associated  with  symbols  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  to  be  considered  a  relic  of 
the  Celtic  Cliurch.  Another  buried  bell  was 
discovered  at  Kingoldrum,  in  Forfarshire,  being 
dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  along  with  two 
articles  described  as  a  bronze  chalice  and  a  glass 
bowl.  The  bell  was  of  iron,  but  had  been  coated 
with  bronze.  It  was  Piin.  high,  and  Sin.  by  7in. 
across  the  mouth.  It  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  what  the  other  articles 
might  have  been  :  and  their  loss  was  all  the  more 
to  be  deplored  that  nothing  answering  the 
description  had  ever  been  found  in  connection  with 
any  other  remains  of  the  Christian  period  in 
Scotland.  Both  might  have  really  been  chalices  ; 
and  if  so,  this  was  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  ecclesiastical  utensils  in  Scotland.  At 
the  church  of  Bii-nie,  in  Morayshire,  there 
was  still  preserved  an  ancient  bell.  Although 
it  was  ascribed  by  legend,  probably  with  trutli, 
to  the  first  bishoj),  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  bishop  was  the  first  Bishop  of 
jUoray,  or  that  he  broueht  the  bell  from  Rome. 
There  were  bishops  in  IToray  long  before  there 
was  a  Bishop  of  iloray,  and  "the  bell  corresponded 
in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
which  existed  five  centuries  before  the  see  of 
Moray  was  establi.shed.  It  was  ISin.  high,  and 
6in.  by  4in.  in  the  mouth ;  was  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  bore  traces  of  having  been  bronzed. 
Another  bell,  which  had  stood  for  centuries  in 
the  open  air  in  Gleulyon,  was  13Un.  high,  and 
8  by  6in.  across  the  mouth.  \~  sacred  bell  at 
PortingaU  was  of  the  same  type  as  the  others, 
but  somewhat  oval  in  form,  its  dimensions  being 
9in.  high  and  7|  by  6in.  across  the  mouth.  Like 
the  Gleulyon  bell,  its  attribution  was  unknown. 
The  bell  of  Struan  was  also  of  iron,  coated  with 
bronze,  llin.  high  and  7  by  oin.  across  the 
month.  It  had  an  iron  tongue  fastened  by  nuts 
and  screws,  and  was  nsed  as  the  church  bell  tiU 
the  late  Mr.  Macinroy,  of  Lude,  prorided  a  new 
bell  for  this  purpose,  and  received  the  old  one  in 
exchange.  Its  attribution  was  uncertain. 
In  this  series  of  iron  bells  there  was  obser\-able  a 
verystrongly-markedtvpe.  Thepeculiar  features 
were,  that  the  material  was  iron  coated  with 
bronze  ;  that  they  were  made  by  hammering 
and  riveting,  and  the  external  coating  of  bronz^ 
produced  by  a  process  similar  to  that  now  em- 
ployed in  tinning  ;  that  theu-  form  was  very  tall, 
narrow,  and  tapering,  the  ends  being  more  or 
less  flattened  and  the  sides  bidged;  and  that 
they  were  all  portable,  their  size  and  weight 
being  such  that  the  largest  could  be  easily 
swung  by  hand,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
always  provided  with  a  handle.  They  thus 
differed  from  the  church  bells  of  cast  metal  of 
the  circular  type  which  had  been  in  use  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present  day.  Xo  other 
type  of  bell  was  known  to  have  existed  :  and  as 
this  quadrangular  type  plainly  belonged  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  twelfth  centuiy,  it  Vas  thus 
the  earliest  type  of  bell  in  Scotland.  Proceed- 
ing to  inquire  whether  this  group  of  bells  was  a 
principal  or  a  derived  group,  Mr.  Anderson 
said  that  in  Ireland  the  type  w.ajs  well  known 
and  the  examples  abundant,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  being  enumerated.  In  Wales,  which 
had  intimate  relations  with  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland,  six  or  seven  such  bells  were 
known,  but  in  England  only  two  had  been  found, 
in  France  two,  and  in  Switzerland  one.  It  fol- 
lowed that  the  type  was  Celtic,  and  that  the 
principal  group  had  its  home  in  Ireland.  But 
there  wa  s  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  another 
sort  of  bell  of  the  same  type,  though  of  different 
material.  This  variety  was  of  bronze,  cast  in 
the  same  form,  but  with  finer  lines,  and  usually 
with  some  moidding  round  the  lip,  and  some  ar- 
tistic finish  about  the  handle.  Of  these  was  the 
bell  of  St.  Fillan,  an  elegant  casting  of  bronze, 
r2in.  high  and  Oin.  wide,  with  ends  flat,  sides 
biUging,  and  the  handle  terminating  where  it 
joined  the  bell  in  dragonesque  heads — a  style  of 
ornamentation,  so  far  as  known  in  this  country, 
only  belonging  to  the  Christian  time.  The  other 


bronze  bcUs  still  remaining  in  Scotland,  he  went 
on  to  say,  were  only  two  in  niimber.  One  at  the 
church  of  Insh  was  in  shape  not  unlike  the  bell 
of  St.  Fillan,  its  dimensions  being  1  Oin.  high 
and  9  by  7  in.  across  the  mouth  ;  and  this,  he 
thought,  might  probably  be  attributed  to  St. 
Adamnan.  The  other  was  that  of  St.  Finnan,  still 
preserved  at  Eilan  Finnan,  Loch  Shiel.  It  was 
difficult  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  regarding 
the  relative  ages  of  the  bronze  and  iron  bells.  It 
might  be  that  the  iron  variety  was  the  older,  as 
it  was  the  ruder,  and  it  might  be  that  the  cast 
bell  of  bronze  and  the  riveted  bell  of  iron  were 
both  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  very 
earliest  ages,  because  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  both  varieties  might  have  been  used  in  Ire- 
land before  the  mission  of  St.  Columba.  Touching 
next  on  enshrined  bells,  Mr.  Anderson  described 
a  remarkable  specimen  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  narrating  how  it  was 
given  up  at  his  death  by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Mulholland,  in  whose  family  it  had  been  an 
heirloom.  As  Scotch  examples  of  enshrining, 
he  cited  a  small  bell  of  hammered  iron  foimd  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmichael,  Glassary,  Argyle,  and 
one  preseiTed  at  Guthrie,  in  Forfarshire.  The 
case  of  the  former  was  of  brass,  and  showed 
floriated  and  zoomorphic  decorations.  The  en- 
graved ornaments  presented  a  series  of  waving 
foliageous  scrolls,  and  the  ribbon  work  of  an 
earlier  time  was  replaced  by  a  species  of  fret- 
work, all  these  indications  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  was  of  the  transition 
period,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  bell,  however, 
must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity  before 
it  was  enshrined.  In  the  case  of  the  Guthrie  bell, 
the  decoration  of  the  shrine,  which  was  of  brass, 
consisted  of  silver  work  and  niello,  with  traces 
of  gilding  and  remains  of  the  setting  of  precious 
stones,  there  being  at  the  bottom  an  inscription 
apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Reference 
was  afterwards  made  to  the  bells  of  St.  Kenti- 
gem,  St.  Trenan,  St.  Medau,  St.  Kessog,  and 
St.  Lolan,  as  relics  of  whose  existence  in  former 
times  there  was  distinct  evidence,  the  lecturer 
expressing  the  hope  that  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  them  might  bring  to 
light  those  which  might  be  extant. 
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PICTURES  AND  THEIR  PAINTERS. 
N  "Wednesday  evening  Mr.  J.  T.  Bun-ce  de- 


livered at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists,  Birmingham,  the  first  of  three  lec- 
tures on  "Pictures  and  their  Painters."  The 
lecturer  commenced  by  suggesting  that  those 
who  were  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  painters 
should  take  a  glance  at  the  long  and  brUliant 
array  of  those  great  painters  of  the  past  who,  in 
their  several  ways,  had  helped  to  make  the 
world  richer,  brighter,  and  happier  by  their 
work.  That  work  was  so  infinitely  varied  that 
from  the  loftiest  flights  of  creative  genius  down 
to  the  humblest  methods  of  decoration  there  was 
nothing  beyond  the  painter's  range.  Modern 
pictures,  however,  were  meant  not  so  much  for 
public  enjoyment  as  for  private  possession. 
Compelled  very  much  by  climate,  our  tastes 
were  largely  in  the  direction  of  wai-mth  and 
snugness ;  hence  the  apartments  in  our  English 
hou.ses  were  generally  very  small,  and  conse- 
quently pictures — for  the  most  part — must  be  of 
moderate  size.  A  few  of  the  English  painters 
had  tried  to  escape  from  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  them,  but  they  were  chiefly  men  who  mis- 
took size  for  grandeur.  The  residt  of  this  com- 
pulsory submission  to  the  conditions  of  English 
circumstances  and  Enghsh  taste  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinctly  Engli.sh  school,  the  works  of 
which  were  (so  to  speak)  domestic  in  character, 
moderate  iu  dimension,  homely  in  aim,  suitable 
to  the  decoration  of  comfortai>le  dwelUngs,  and 
not  fitted  to  the  adornment  of  great  buildings, 
national  or  ecclesiastical.  In  the  department  of 
historical  painting  we  were  very  poor  ;  but  in 
landscape,  with  Turner  always  in  our  mind,  we 
might  justly  claim  supremacy.  Our  qualities 
were  freshness,  truthfulness  to  nature,  himiour 
without  coarseness,  fine  glimpses  of  true  poetry, 
and  an  ineffable  and  indefinable  charm  of  hcmieli- 
ne.ss.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  speak  of  popularmis- 
conceptions  of  the  artist's  life  and  work — the 
idea  that  a  successful  artist  was  a  man  who 
achieved  great  results  with  little  effort ;  and  the 
false  and  imgenerous  notion  that  artists,  more 
than  other  men,  were  careless  aad  untrust- 
worthy.   The  latter  idea  no  doubt  arose  from  a 


fundamental  belief  that  no  man  could  be  quite 
respectable,  or  trustworthy,  or  ranked  with 
ordmary  God-fearing  people,  unless  he  had 
what  the  law  called  "visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence." The  other  mistake  Mr.  Bunce  dealt 
with  by  describing  the  toilsome  nature  of  the 
artist's  training,  and  the  long-continued  and 
unremitting  attention  he  was  bound  to  devote  to- 
his  work.  The  painter  was  always  at  school, 
and  .some  of  the  greatest  amongst  artists  con- 
fessed th.at  they  had  much  to  learn,  even  at  the- 
end  of  their  long  and  arduous  careers.  The  lec- 
turer added  that  occasionally  artists  died  rich, 
but  whoever  gave  up  his  whole  soul  and  life  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  art  must  put  aside  the 
hope  of  substantial  gain. 


CHIPS. 

The  Wigan  Junction  Railway  was  formally 
opened  on  Thm-sday,  the  IGth  inst.,  for  mineral 
traffic.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Glazebrook  to  the  Lancashire  L'nion  Rail- 
ways, near  Strangeways  Hall  ColUeries,  Hindley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkley  Burial  Board  held 
last  week,  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence, 
of  Lowestoft,  for  chapels,  lodges,  lychgate,  &o., 
for  the  new  cemetery  were  approved,  and  it  was 
decided  to  advertise  for  tenders. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Workington  and 
Cleator  Jimction  Railway  was  celebrated  last  week 
by  a  public  banquet,  and  also  by  a  dinner  to  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  R. 
Ward  and  Co.  The  line  is  llj  miles  long,  and  the 
engineers  have  been  Messrs.  J.  Wood  and  A.  H. 
Stiongitharm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church 
Extension  Society  held  last  week,  the  following 
grants  were  made  : — Restoration  of  Ktrklaud 
Church,  £.30,  towards  £1.50,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
architect ;  Ambleside  parsonage,  £200  ;  and  Kirkby 
Ireleth  parsonage,  £200. 

A  marriage  ceremony,  in  which  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  deaf  and  dumb,  was  performed 
last  week  in  a  Liverpool  church.  The  bride.  Miss 
Wells,  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  institution  in 
Oxford- street,  and  the  bridegroom,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brown,  is  an  artist  and  assistant  master  at  the  Liver- 
pool School  of  Art,  the  students  in  which  institution 
sent  a  handsome  wedding  present  to  their  in- 
structor. 

The  trustees  of  Maryport  decided  on  Wednesday 
week  to  dismiss  their  present  surveyor  and  sanitary 
inspector  immediately,  and  to  advertise  for  a  suc- 
cessor, who  is  to  be  offered  a  salary  of  £120  a 
year. 

The  new  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at 
Higglescote.  near  Leicester,  was  consecrated  on 
Monday  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

New  Board  schools  in  'O'hitfield-street,  Totten- 
ham-coiu:t-road,  were  opened  on  Saturday.  They 
are  the  nineteenth  group  of  buildings  erected  by 
the  London  School  Board,  and  accommodate  150 
boys,  1.50  girls,  and  20-5  iufants. 

Three  new  blocks  of  buildings  have  just  been 
added  to  the  Shoreditch  Disti-ict  Schools  at  Brent- 
wood. They  have  cost  about  £17,000.  Mr.  W. 
Lee  was  the  architect,  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  and 
Co.,  of  Gloucester,  were  the  conti-actors,  Mr. 
Fraser  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Daniel  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Northleigh  Church  has  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  moisture,  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive gutters,  walls,  and  roofs.  These  have  been 
taken  iu  hand  and  rendered,  as  fai"  as  passible, 
secure.  The  interior  has  been  painted  with 
Griffith's  silicate  paint,  and  redecorated  through- 
out in  rich  tones  of  colour  and  gold  by  Mr.  John 
Algar,  of  Gandy-street,  Exeter. 

The  parishioners  of  Allhallows,  Exeter,  feeling 
an  attachment  fo;'  their  old  church  (notwith- 
standing the  town  council  for  some  time  past  has 
been  negotiating  for  its  demolition,  to  make  certain 
vei*y  necessary  street  improvements),  have  re- 
painted the  interior  and  done  a  little  in  decoration. 
The  old  paint  has  been  removed  from  the  pews, 
and  the  deal  stained  and  varnished.  The  beauti- 
fully-carved oak  pulpit  and  pew  doors,  which  for 
generations  have  been  stained  and  oiled  until  they 
resembled  a  chimney's  back,  are  shown  to  be  fine 
old  Euglish  oak,  of  rare  beauty  and  quality.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Algar,  of 
Gandy-street,  Exeter. 

The  mission  church  at  Feamall  Hall,  which  has 
just  been  completed  and  opened,  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  built  of  red  bricks  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Inter- 
nally, the  church  measures  COft.  by  2-5ft.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
E.  Simmonds,  contractor,  Worcester,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
B.  Morgan,  architect,  Birmingham. 
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TOWEE  HOUSE,    BEDFOKD    PAEK,    CHISWICK,    W. 

This  detached  residence  has  just  been  erected  at 
Bedford  Park  on  the  estate  to  which  we  have 
already  on  several  occasions  referred  when  ilhis- 
trating  the  various  houses  for  the  middle-class 
now  built  there,  and  also  when  we  published 
drawings  of  the  Bedford  Park  club-house  and 
church,  all  of  which  buildings,  as  well  as  that 
which  we  illustrate  to-day,  are  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Norman  Shaw,  E.A.  The 
first  houses  erected  on  the  estate  in  1876  were 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  and 
remain  among  the  most  picturesque  as  yet 
erected,  but  their  plans  will  not  compare  with 
those  now  building.  We  illustrated  them  at  the 
time.  The  church  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  and 
will  be  finished  by  about  February  next  year,  in 
obedience  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  of 
Faversham.  The  house  herewith  illustrated 
by  plans,  elevations,  and  a  view,  is  situated  to 
the  rear  of  the  club  grotmds,  from  which  the 
garden  Jront,  as  seen  by  our  sketch,  was  taken. 
The  work  was  executed  by  day-work.  The 
materials  are  red  brick  for  the  walls,  and  tiles 
for  the  roofs.  The  belvedere  is  covered  with 
copper,  and  the  large  bays  are  finished  in  rough 
cast.  The  external  woodwoi'k  is  painted  white. 
The  dining-room  is  panelled  with  a  high  oak 
dado  made  with  the  old  pewing,  we  believe, 
from  one  of  the  old  churches  in  the  City. 

rAKLOUE   FUBNITUEE. 

These  two  interesting  pieces  of  fm-niture  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  WUliam  Watt,  art  cabinet- 
maker, of  Grafton-street,  W.C.,  where  they  may 
be  seen.  Both  articles  were  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  F.S.  A..,  and  the  four  painted  panels 
of  the  Beatrice  Cabinet,  representing  the  Four 
Seasons,  were  executed  by  Mrs.  Godwin,  who  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Birnie  Philip,  the 
sculptor.  This  cabinet  is  made  of  red  mahogany, 
and  is  a  bright  and  elegant  piece  of  furniture. 
The  "companion  book-stand"  is  a  novel  con- 
trivance having  four  sides,  and  turning  on  a 
centre  which  stands  on  a  tripod,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable ntmrber  of  books  may  be  consulted  by  a 
reader  who  may  be  sitting-  at  a  writing  table, 
without  quitting  his  seat.  All  the  drawings 
which  we  give  are  to  scale. 

EAEJI  HOIIESTEAD   AT    LAWTOED,  ESSEX. 

These  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  1871, 
forF.  M.  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Lawford  HaU.near 
Manningtree.  The  buildings  and  the  two  open 
yards  shown  on  the  plan  attached  to  the  bird's- 
eye  view  cover  an  area  of  24Ift.  by  93ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  apsidal  end  of  the  bam.  But, 
besides  these,  there  are  poultry-houses  of  a  total 


length  of  90ft.  by  20ft.  wide,  which  do  not  come 
into  our  view,  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  which 
is  shown  the  bailiff's  house.  We  have  been 
favom-ed  by  Mr.  Nichols  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — Good  red  bricks  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor on  the  spot,  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
18s.  6d.  a  thousand,  were  used  throughout,  the 
roofs  being  covered  with  corrugated  tUes,  and  the 
bailiff's  house  with  plain  red  tiles.  The  em- 
battled gables  of  the  latter  arc  a  feature  which 
arose  from  the  close  proximity,  via  Harwich,  of 
the  Antwerp  gables.  The  lower  stoi-y  of  the 
bailiff's  hoiise  includes  the  farm-dairy  and  a 
large  farm  kitchen.  The  dairj-  is  so  placed  as 
to  be  cool  in  summer,  and  it  is  warmed  in  win- 
ter to  the  proper  temperature  by  wai-m  water- 
pipes  laid  out  from  the  boiler  of  the  farm  kitchen 
range.  An  ample  and  constant  supijly  of  water 
is  brought  down  by  pipes  from  a  spring 
in  the  adjoining  hill  and  laid  on  to 
the  two  lower  floors  of  the  house,  to  all 
the  cattle  and  horse-troughs  in  the  homestead, 
and  to  the  poultiy-yard,  so  that  the  uncertainty 
and  c?st  of  manual  water-carriage  is  avoided. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  sho'mi  in  the 
view,  together  with  the  poultry-houses,  laying 
on  water,  homestead  fittings,  and  fixtures  in  the 
house  and  dairy,  was  £3,255,  and  down  to  the 
present  time  not  the  slightest  crack  or  settle- 
ment is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Lewis 
Baker,  Mr.  J.  L.  Baker,  of  Hargrave  Kim- 
bolton,  agiicultural  engineer,  being  consulted  as 
to  their  general  arrangement.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Monks  Eleigh,  contracted  for  and  can-iod  out 
the  whole  both  quickly  and  well.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
seventy  are  arable,  are  attached  to  this  home- 
stead, which,  with  the  buildings  and  yards  fully 
stocked,  conveniently  accommodates  twenty 
breeding  cows,  foiu-teen  fatting  beasts,  thirty- 
five  young  bullocks,  heifers,  and  calves,  one 
bidl,  and  two  young  bulls — in  all,  fully  seventy 
head  of  stock.  The  covered  yards  are  neither 
drained  nor  asphalted,  there  is  no  excess  of 
moisttu'e,  and  the  manure  thus  made  is  excellent. 
There  is  stabling  for  twelve  cart-horses,  with 
two  or  three  colts,  and  two  nags.  Uusually,  the 
pigs  altogether  number  fully  sixty,  including 
twenty-four  in  fatting,  and  four  breeding  sows. 
One  hundred  pigeons  are  housed  above  the 
entrance  of  the  central  covered  yard,  and  two 
hundred  fowls  and  fifty  ducks  in  the  poidtry 
houses,  while  adjoining  the  extensive  implement 
shed  is  an  infii-mary  for  sick  animals.  The  pro- 
prietor wishes  to  add  that  eight  years'  use  has 
not  led  him  or  his  very  able  bailiff  to  desire  any 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  or  proportions  of 
the  several  departments  of  this  homestead. 

heath  geajqiae  school,  haupax. 
This  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  free  grammar  school,  has  just 
been  rebuilt.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Leem- 
ing  and  Leeming,  of  Northgate  Chambers, 
Halifax.  The  style  of  architecture  chosen  for 
the  design  is  that  prevailing  at  the  time  the 
school  was  founded.  The  only  relic  of  archi- 
tectural interest  in  the  old  school  was  a  rose 
window,  and  this  is  preserved  in  the  covered 
drill-ground,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the 
school.  An  exact  copy  of  this  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  centre  gable,  shown  on  our  illus- 
tration. The  plan  of  the  school  is  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  E,  the  assembly  hall 
(50ft.  by  30ft)  being  placed  longitudinally  and 
parallel  to  the  front  elevation.  The  accommo- 
dation provided  is  for  200  boys,  and  fifty  day 
boarders,  and  comprises  on  ground-floor  class- 
rooms, each  21ft.  by  18ft.,  masters'  room, 
library,  cap-room,  lavatory,  and  porter's  room. 
The  science  leetiu-e-room,  students'  and  pro- 
fessors' laboratories,  also  museum,  aU  en  suite, 
are  situated  on  the  north-west  frontage  of  the 
first-floor,  are  to  be  fitted  up  with  the  best  and 
latest  appliances  for  scientific  teaching.  The 
school  of  art  room,  modelling  and  art  store- 
rooms, together  with  a  class-room,  correspond 
in  disposition  with  the  science-rooms,  but  to  the 
north-east.  The  site  sloping  towards  the  east, 
advantage  has  been  taken  to  make  a  dining- 
hall  and  cooking-kitchen,  and  caretaker's  rooms 
in  the  basement,  though  out  of  the  grotmd. 
Detached  from  the  main  building  is  another 
building  comprising  gjinnasium  (with  dressing- 
rooms  and  gallery)  and  covered  drill  ground. 
The  latrines  are  placed  behind  the  gjTnnasium, 
accessible  from  the  drill  shed.  The  outside 
walls   are  in    local   ashlar    and    outsides,    the 


joiners'  work  being  in  pitch  pine,  and  the  stair- 
ease  in  oak.  The  work  generally  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed  by  local  contractors,  tie 
clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  R.  F.  Bryan.  The  con- 
tract sums  amount  to  a  little  over  £8,000,  but  the 
entire  cost  wiU  be  about  £10,000,  exclusive  of 
the  land.  The  sum  includes  playgrourd, 
boundary  walls,  additions  to  masters'  house,  kc. 

ST.  mart's  chttech,  moxuouth. 
The  chm-ch  of  St.  Mary,  Monmouth,  is  a  build- 
ing of  no  architectural  talent  whatever,  tacked 
on  to  a  fine  steeple.  Its  internal  arrangements 
are  very  inconvenient,  and  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  parish.  It  is  intended,  without 
removing  the  old  walls  of  the  present  nave,  to 
make  various  alterations  in  them,  to  put  new 
arcades  and  roof,  and  to  add  transepts  and  a 
chancel  to  the  end  of  the  existing  church,  thus 
very  largely  increasing  its  area,  and  adding  both 
to  the  accommodation,  and  also  to  the  architec- 
tural importance  and  character  of  the  edifi  ce 
The  work  is  likely  to  be  commenced  forthwith  . 

"BITILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLI'B. 

SECOND  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1.  A  S5IALL  branch  bank  in  a  village  street. 
Building  to  have  a  comer  street  frontage  of 
18ft.  by  22ft.,  and  to  consist  of  public  office  in 
front  on  the  ground-floor,  with  manager's  ofiBce 
at  the  rear,  with  strong  room  and  lavatory,  w.c, 
(fcc,  for  the  clerks.  On  the  two  upper  floors,  a 
residence  to  be  arranged  for  the  manager,  with 
a  private  entrance  from  the  street  on  one  side. 
Two  elevations  and  plans,  or  a  sketch  in  lieu 
of  one  elevation.     Scale,  8ft.  to  an  inch. 

2.  A  cabinet  sideboard,  4ft.  6in.,  for  a  small 
parlour,  having  two  drawers,  and  a  glazed  cup- 
board in  upper  portion  for  a  few  articles  of  old 
china,  &c.  To  be  executed  in  mahogany.  Inch 
scale,  and  details  full  size. 


CHIPS. 

The  Russian  historical  painter,  Gustav  von  Dit- 
tenberg,  died  in  Moscow,  ou  October  15,  at  the 
great  age  of  85.  He  was  a  painter  of  considerable 
reputation  in  Vienna  more  than  40  years  ago,  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  induced  him  to  settle  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  paint  scenes  from  Russian 
history. 

Lui(iler''s  Journal  states  that  V.  L.  Dagusan 
heats  coal  or  wood-tar  in  a  boiler  until  the  water 
is  all  evaporated,  adds  finely  powdered  marble  or 
limestone  that  has  been  previously  burnt,  stu-ring 
in  6  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide,  silicate  of  potash,  and 
gypsmn,  and  mixing  the  whole  thoroughly.  This 
forms  a  good  artificial  asphalte. 

The  St.  Pancras  guardians  have  resolved  to 
instruct  Mr.  Bridgman  to  prepare  a  correct  block 
plan  of  the  workhouse  site,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  present  area  is  capable,  by 
rebuilding,  of  providing  for  the  future  requirements 
of  the  parish. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Corporation 
offices  at  Southampton  was  laid  on  the  22nd  inst. 
Mr.  James  Lemon  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
Crook  the  builder. 

Last  week  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Prudhoe 
Memorial  Convalescent  Home  at  ^\^litley  was 
opened  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  Percy,  M.P.  The  building,  which  was 
erected  in  memory  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, formerly  Lord  Prudhoe,  was  begun  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  was  built  to  accommodate 
100  convalescents,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  raised  by 
pubUc  subscription.  Last  year  a  wing  to  accom- 
modate 50  more  was  added,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£4,000 ;  and  there  are  yet  in  contemplation  a 
female  wing  to  accommodate  30  or  40  more  addi- 
tional, and  also  other  buildings.  The  original 
building  and  its  extension  were  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  of  New- 
castle. "There  is  still  a  balance  owing  to  the 
building  of  the  new  wing  ;  and  the  primary  object 
of  the  bazaar  was  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to 
liquidate  this  account.  The  proceeds  amounted  to 
about  £2,500. 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  town  surveyor  of  Bourne- 
mouth, sent  in  his  annual  report  ou  the  21st, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  asking  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  and  suggesting  that  the  increase  be  £100 
per  annum.  A  proposition  was  made  that  the 
increase  should  be  £.iO  ;  but  it  was  ultimately  de- 
cided unanimously  that  it  should  be  £100  per 
annum.  His  salary  will  therefore  now  be  £300 
per  anntun. 

A  new  coffee-tavern  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Park-road,  Crouch-end;  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Mattock,  Bros.,  of  Wood-green. 
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RESTORATION  OF  DEWSBURT  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

MR.  GEORGE  EDMUND  STREET,  R.A., 
has  reported  as  requested  on  the  proposed 
restoration  of  Dewsbury  Parish  Church  as 
below : — 

"  In  this  case  we  have  to  deal  with  a  building 
which  consists  in  part  of  some  very  interesting 
relics  of  a  13th-century  church,  which,  as  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  was  almost  entirely 
altered  in  the  very  worst  description  of  pseudo- 
Gothic,  about,  I  suppose,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  most  ancient  portions  of  the  work  are  the 
two  arcades  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
and  the  chancel  arch.  The  southern  arcade  is  a 
good,  simple  work  of  the  13th  century  ;  but  that 
on  the  north  side  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
works  of  its  kind  that  I  know.  The  columns 
are  clusters  formed  with  a  central  column  only 
SUn.  in  diameter,  round  which  four  smaller 
shafts  are  grouped.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  these  proportions,  the  work 
was  so  well  done  that  there  is  no  sign  of  settle- 
ment or  decay  in  it.  The  chancel  is  old,  but 
less  interesting.  It  has  a  good  thirteenth-century 
doorway  in  its  north  wall,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  rebuilt,  some  old  windows 
in  the  side  walls,  which  contain  some  fine  frag- 
ments of  fourteenth -century  glass  removed  from 
the  old  east  window,  and  a  new  ea.stern  window 
fiUed  with  new  stained  glass.  There  is  a  low 
clerestory  to  the  nave,  with  an  old  roof  and  a 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  same  bastard  style 
as  the  rest  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave.  The  seats 
and  floors  in  the  church  are  all  badly  arranged, 
and  to  a  g-reat  extent  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
The  accommodation  prorided  is  very  much 
smaller  than  you  suppose  it  to  be.  Upon  the 
assumption  that  20in.  in  width  is  allowed  for 
each  person,  I  find  that  there  is  accommodation 
(exclusive  of  the  chancel)  for  523  persons  on  the 
floor  and  for  371  in  the  galleries,  or  in  all  for 
S94  persons.  This  is  about  what  I  supposed 
when  I  first  looked  at  the  church,  for  it  is  but  a 
small  building,  and  quite  incapable  of  containing 
the  large  number  of  worshippers  for  which 
some  of  your  body  imagined  that  seats  existed. 
In  so  large  a  town  it  is  obvious  that  this  amount 
of  accommodation  is  far  below  what  it  ou^^ht  to 
be,  and  the  question  arises  whether  what  is  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
existing  building,  or  whether  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  church  is  the  only  course  open  to 
you.  "in  my  opinion,  the  former  is  the  common- 
sense  and  in  every  way  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  work.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  destroying  the  fabric  of  the  nave  and  its 
aisles  or  of  the  western  tower.  They  might  be 
repaired  where  necessary,  and  if  fimds  admit  of 
it,  their  external  architectural  detaQs,  as  well  as 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  might  be  immensely 
improved  without  taking  down  any  of 
the  walls.  The  flooring  and  seating  might  be 
renewed  on  a  better  system,  and  the  tower 
raised  an  additional  stage  and  otherwise  altered 
-0  as  to  suit  the  increased  size  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  to  the  church  by  a  large 
eastern  extension.  In  making  my  plan,  I  have 
assumed  that  the  Parish  Church  of  Dewsbury 
ought  not  to  seat  less  than  twelve  hundred 
people  on  the  ground  floor  ;  that  all  the  seats 
ought  to  be  uniform  in  size  and  design ;  and 
that  there  should  be  ample  accommodation  for  a 
good  organ  and  choir.  To  accomplish  all  this, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
double  the  area  of  the  existing  church.  Fortu- 
nately, the  size  of  your  churchyard  allows  of 
this  being  done,  and'  the  only  difficulty  will  be 
to  so  contrive  the  addition  as  not  to  overwhelm 
the  existing  buUding  by  one  of  an  entirely 
different  scale  and  proportions.  The  plan  which 
I  have  made  will  not  do  this.  To  the  east  of 
the  present  nave  and  aisles  I  propose  to  build  a 
double  transept,  and  beyond  this  a  chancel  and 
chancel  aisles.  The  arcades  for  the  extension  of 
the  nave  will  be  carried  beyond  the  transepts  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel,  so  that  in  addition  to 
the  four  arches  of  the  present  nave  there  will  be 
four  arches  ako  opening  into  the  transepts  and 
chancel  aisles.  I  propose  not  to  disturb  the 
existing  chancel  arch,  which  is  of  the  same 
height  and  character  as  the  beautiful  arcade  on 
the  north  side ;  and  I  propose  to  mark  the  new 
chancel,  not  by  a  second  chancel  arch,  but  only 
by  a  screen,  and  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
floor-levels  and  seats.  In  this  way,  as  you  will 
see,  every  portion  of  the  floor  will  be  utilised, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  seats  will 


be  equally  good.  It  is  impossible  in  so  large  a 
church  that  they  can  be  absolutely  equal  ;  but 
my  endeavour  has  been  to  make  them  in  this 
case  as  little  inconvenient  in  any  case  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  propose  to  provide  three  principal  en- 
trances—one through  the  tower,  and  two  by 
porches  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the 
church  ;  and  in  all  an-angements  can  be  made, 
by  means  of  double  swing-doors,  to  prevent 
draughts  of  cold  air.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  now  chancel  wUl  be  wider  than  the  present 
church.  This  is  really  necessary  if  the  choir 
arrangement  is  to  be  satisfactory  ;  and  in  exe- 
cution it  wUl  not  be  rmsightly,  nor  wUl  it  bo  so 
much  noticed  as  it  is  on  the  ground  plan.  The 
church,  enlarged  in  the  way  I  have  suggested, 
will  require  a  tower  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  present  one  ;  but  as  the  fabric  of  this 
is  in  good  condition,  what  I  propose  is  to  add  a 
belfry-stage— of  about  30ft.  in  height — of  rich 
architectural  character,  to  alter  the  windows 
and  doorways,  and  to  make  a  wider  arch  in  the 
cast  wall.  In  this  way,  at  much  less  cost  than 
a  new  tower  would  involve,  I  should  be  able  to 
give  you  a  steeple  worthy  of  the  enlarged  chui-ch. 
The  expense  of  the  plan  suggested  will  be  great ; 
but,  of  course,  not  by  a  good  deal  so  great  as 
that  of  an  entirely  new  church.  I  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  the  whole  eastern  extension  will  not 
exceed  £13,000,  and  may  probably  bo  executed 
for  less.  The  cost  of  the  additions  to  the  steeple 
I  estimate  at  £2,2.)0  ;  and  that  of  the  reseating 
altering,  and  rejiairing  of  the  nave  and  aisles  to 
a  sum  of  £2,800.  This  last  includes  new  roofs 
to  the  north  and  south  aisles  and  the  repair  of 
the  old  nave  roof." 


YORKSHIRE    FINE     ART    AND    INDUS 
TRU\I>  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

THE  awards  of  the  iudges  to  the  exliibitors  at 
the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  have  been  printed.  These  apply  to 
all  the  departments  except  that  devoted  to  the 
Fine  Arts.  The  judges  were  nominated  by  the 
exhibitors,  but  the  Executive  Committee  made 
the  provision  that  no  exhibitor  or  member  of 
that  committee  should  act  as  a  judge.  Medals 
have  only  been  awarded  to  the  actual  producers 
or  the  designers  of  the  articles  shown  ;  but 
certificates  have  been  given  to  the  dealers  in  the 
articles  where  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction. The  number  of  medals  is  138,  and  of 
certificates  139.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such 
of  the  successful  exhibitors  as  our  readers  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in: — 

C'olmanand  Glendemiing,  Chalk-hill  Works,  Norwich— 
Certificate,  for  school  furnitm-e  ;  Crossley  D.,  Brighouse 
—Certificate,  for  patent  self-acting  valve  ventilators; 
Crossley  Bros.,  Manchester  —  Medal,  for  "Otto"  silent 
gas  engine ;  Cooke  and  Sons,  York-Medal,  tor  latlics 
and  wheelcutting  machinery,  also  for  turret  clotk,  ivith 
electro-motor ;  Campbell  and  Smith,  London  — Cei-tilii-ate, 
for  stained  glass  for  domestic  use  ;  Camm  Brothers,  Bir- 
mingham—Medal, for  stained  glass  windows  and  painted 
tiles  ;  Doulton  and  Co.,  London— Medal,  for  "Doulton" 
ware,  and  certificate,  for  sanitaiy  ware;  Gibbs  and 
Howard,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzioy-square,  London  — 
Medal,  for  tile  panel  of  "  St.  Paul  before  Festus"  ;  Gil- 
low  and  Co.,  Lancaster— Medal,  for  carved  and  inlaid 
17th -century  cabinet;  HeUiwell,  T.  W.,  Brighouse— 
JI.M,  f.  I  •-lim  of  glazing;  Jones  and  Willis,  Bir- 
ini:  !  I  >:  :  ,1.  for  superiority  of  design  and  work- 
in  in:  Ml  I  and  metal  work,  and  embroideiy  as 
H]  I III.  i  i^ticalpiu-poses;  Powell  Brothers,  Park- 
square,  Lee.ls  — roitiacate,  for  stilined  glass;  Rendle 
W.  E.,  London— Medal,  for  system  of  glazing;  Reynolds 
G.  W.  and  Co.,  London— Medal,  for  mortising  and  other 
machines;  Salmon,  Barnes  and  Co.,  nverston  —  Medal, 
for  revolving  shutters  ;  Shrigley  and  Hunt,  Lancaster- 
Medal,  for  the  best  domestic  work  in  stained  glass,  and 
excellent  work  in  painted  tiles ;  Wright,  Sutcliffe,  and 
Co.,  Halifax. — Medal  for  brass  cocks,  &c. 


The  sanitary  purposes  committee  of  the  town 
council  of  Preston  have  recommended  that  body  to 
apply  to  Parliament  in  the  next  session  for  powers 
enabling  them  to  require  notices  to  be  given  in  cases 
of  infectious  disease  ;  the  closing  schools,  &c.,  in  the 
like  case  ;  to  erect  temporary  hospitals,  and  to  con- 
trol the  situation  of  closets,  slop- stones,  and  sink- 
pipes. 

At  a  meeting  of  landowners  held  at  Lewes  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was  decided  to  interview  the 
directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Co.,  to  request  them  to  complete  the  Ouse 
Valley  line  of  railway,  began  some  years  since  and 
abandoned,  from  Sheifield  Bridge  at  Newick  to 
the  junction  at  Hellingley,  vdth  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Eastbourne  Railway.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  the  section  between  Uckfield  and 
Sheffield  Bridge,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  were  completed  as  partly  constructed,  it 
would  save  lo  miles  in  the  distance  between  that 
town  and  London. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ipswich  New  Corn  Excha^jge. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Ipswich  town  council  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week,  when  the  report  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Committee  was  presented.  Of  the 
l.j  ])lans  sent  in,  varying  in  estimates  from 
£12,000  to  £2.5,000,  they  imanimously  recom- 
mended that  signed  "North  Light,"  as  entitled 
to  the  premimn  of  100  guineas.  The  cost,  as 
estimated  by  the  author,  was  £17,848,  and  the 
committee  recommended  that  it  be  referred  to 
them  to  confer  with  the  architect  as  to  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended — 
£16,800.  The  repiort  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  author  proved  to  he  Mr.  B.  Binyon,  of 
Ipswich,  who  in  his  accompanying  letter  said  he 
could  ' '  also  adapt  several  of  the  good  points  in 
his  other  design — viz..  Economy"  (No.  1).  It 
appears  that  the  premium  will,  if  the  design  be 
carried  out  from  the  successful  competitor's 
plan,  merge  in  the  commission.  In  our  criticism 
of  the  designs  submitted  (see  issue  for  10th  inst., 
p.  419)  we  described  the  one  signed  "North 
Light"  as  "  a  well-considered  arrangement  in 
the  Italian  style,  although  the  author  has  faUed 
to  express  externally  the  character  of  the  build- 
ino-.  .  .  The  main  feature  is  the  mode  of 
lighting  indicated  by  the  motto.  The  author 
estimates  his  design  at  £17,848— a  figure  much 
too  low." 

New  Wesletan  Chapel  at  St.  Catherine's, 
Lincoln. — Over  40  sets  of  designs  were  sub- 
mitted, and  after  carefully  examining  them,  the 
trustees  selected  that  under  the  motto  of  "The 
World  is  my  Parish"  for  the  first  premium,  and 
that  of  "Faith"  for  the  second  place.  The 
author  of  the  first-named  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
London,  and  of  the  second,  Messrs.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  to 
be  £.'),000. 

CHIPS. 

We  are  asked  to  correct  the  statement  _in 
"Chips,"  on  page  474  of  our  issue  of  the  17th 
inst.,  where  the  purchase-money  for  the  subscrip- 
tion gardens  at  St.  Leonard's  is  stated  to  be  £70,000. 
This  should  he  £7,000. 

Near  the  West  station,  Croydon,  an  important 
educational  building,  to  be  known  as  the  Croydon 
High  School  for  Girls,  is  now  being  roofed-in.^  It 
is  in  style  Renaissance,  very  plainly  treated  ;  is  on 
plan  a  parallelogram,  the  wings  being  carried  up 
higher  than  the  central  part  of  building.  The 
materials  used  are  stock  bricks,  with  terra-cotta 
and  freestone  dressings  sparingly  introduced.  The 
buUder  is  Mr.  W.  Marriage,  of  Croydon. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crouch-hill 
and  South  Tottenham,  and  a  new  station  for  these 
districts  is  in  course  of  erection  opposite  the  Tile- 
kiln  works,  Finsbury  Park,  on  the  Broad-street 
line. 

The  silver  medal  and  first  prize  for  hygiene  and 
pubhc  health  at  the  summer  session  of  University 
College,  London,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  Wilkie 
BurnTan,  late  medical  superintendent  of  Wilts 
county  lunatic-asylum. 

An  amateur  fine-arts  exhibition,  to  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  other  titled 
local  residents  have  contributed,  was  opened  at 
Chippenham  on  Monday  week. 

The  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  York-road, 
Lambeth,  has  just  been  reopened  after  internal 
reconstruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Chaumont,  of  Netley,  and  Mr.  W. 
Eassie,  C.E. 

The  Local  Board  of  Haslingden  are  carrying  out 
an  extensive  scheme  of  sewerage  works.  It  is 
intended  to  utilise  the  sewage  by  applymg  it  to 
about  40  acres  of  land  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
Messrs.  Brierley  and  Holt,  of  Blackburn,  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  Main  Outfall  Works,  and  the 
proposed  irrigation,  and  have  prepared  a  report 
with  pl.ans,  Arc.  The  work  will  be  earned  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Brethertou,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board. 

New  waterworks  are  about  to  be  established  at 
King  William's  Town,  South  Africa,  under  the 
supervision  and  according  to  a  plan  prepared  by 
Mr.  P.  Ilolman,  C.E.,  late  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  The 
water  will  be  brought  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and 
will  replace  the  use  of  that  from  the  Buffalo  River, 
which  is  anything  but  pure. 

Four  stained-glass  wmdows  have  just  been  placed 
in  the  parish  church  of  Sutton,  near  Petworth. 
Each  is  of  two  hghts,  and  contains  figures  of  one  of 
the  Evanfclists,  and  one  of  the  Major  Prophets. 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  executed  the  designs,  and 
the  fixing  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  DearUng,  of 
Arundel. 
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Eaculey. — St.  John's  School,  Bagiiley,  Che- 
shire, which  was  recently  opened,  is  composed  of 
a  larg'e  room,  class-roojn,  porch,  &c.  The  interior 
is  lined  with  white  brick  throughout,  with  pitch- 
pine  dado,  which  lias  a  rery  good  effect.  The 
larg-est  room  is  36ft.  long  by  2-lft.  wide,  with 
open-timbered  roof  2.5ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The 
class-room  is  '24ft.  long  by  12ft.  wide.  The 
porch  is  lined  with  pitch-pine,  and  is  used  for 
the  cloaks  and  hats.  Ventilation  and  warming 
is  done  by  means  of  Shillito  and  Shorland's 
patent  ventilators  and  grates.  The  outbuildings 
consist  of  the  usual  ofElces,  fitted  with  earth- 
closets,  and  coal  and  ash  places.  About  1,200 
square  yards  is  taken  up  by  the  site.  In  stjle 
the  building  may  be  termed  "  Picturesque." 
The  entire  work,  including  bell  and  bell-turret, 
making  playground,  forming  boundaries,  iSre., 
was  executed  for  the  sum  of  £.510,  which  is  a 
small  amount  considering  that  the  school  will 
accommodate  140  children.  The  builders  were 
Jlessrs.  Elms  and  Evans,  Greenheys,  Manchester ; 
and  the  architects  Messrs.  Smith  and  Heathcote, 
of  Moseley-sti-eet,  Manchester,  and  Abohurch- 
lane,  London. 

Bkistol. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  David 
Thomas  Memorial  Church  at  Bishopston  is  laid 
to-day.  The  entrances  to  the  church  from  the 
main  road  are  through  open  porches  and 
lobbies,  from  which  access  is  had  to  the  ambu- 
latories or  low  aisles  nmning  the  length  of  the 
nave,  and  divided  from  it  by  moulded  freestone 
arcading.  Above  the  arches  of  this  arcading 
rise  lofty  clerestory  windows,  with  rose  windows 
above.  Additional  porches  at  the  chancel  end 
will  be  used  by  the  minister,  the  choir,  and  also 
by  the  congregation.  The  vestries  for  the 
minister  and  the  choir  are  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  total  length  of  the  chm-eh  and 
schools  is  160ft.,  and  of  the  church  itself  91ft. 
inside  the  walls  ;  the  width  within  the  aisle  w  ills, 
.52ft.,  and  between  those  of  the  clerestory  42ft. 
From  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulting  is 
38ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  nave  capitals  24ft. 
In  describing  the  general  design  of  the  church, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  results  in  a  lofty  nave 
from  front  to  hack,  while  on  each  side  are  three 
gabled  transepts  intersecting  with  the  nave.  The 
chancel,  semi-octagonal  in  plan,  is  lighted  with 
seven  lancets  and  rose  windows.  The  style  is 
English  of  an  early  period.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  E.  C.  Howell,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Stuart 
Cohnan.  —  The  consumption  of  gas  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bristol  has  of  late  increased  and 
necessitated  the  construction,  by  the  Bristol 
XJnited  Gas  Company,  of  a  new  station  and  ex- 
tensive works  at  Stapleton.  Nearly  .30  acres  of 
land  were,  therefore,  acquired,  and  upon  this 
plot  the  works  have  been  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  company's  engineer,  Mr.  Walter 
Fiddes.  The  works  consist  of  a  large  retort- 
house  with  12  double  retort-arches  and  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  the  production  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  There 
is  also  another  building,  which  comprises  a  puri- 
fier and  a  meter-house.  Then  come  the  engine- 
house,  two  pump-rooms,  a  boiler-house,  tar-tank, 
and  liquor-tank,  with  all  the  requisites  of  a 
large  gas-making  establishment.  The  buildings 
are  aU  constructed  of  Pennant  stone,  the  product 
of  the  locality.  The  construction  of  the  works 
has  involved  the  execution  of  more  than  60,000 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  nature  of  the  contract  generally,  the 
works  have  been  successfully  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  nine  months,  ly  Messi-s.  John 
Aii-d  and  Son,  of  Lambeth.  The  works  were 
opened  on  Tuesday  week. 

Caejjaevon'. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  scientific 
and  literary  institute  at  Carnarvon.  The  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  Breok-road,  Liver- 
pool, architect,  have  been  secured.  The  plan  is  a 
parallelogram,  77ft.  long  by  33ft.  wide.  The  style 
IS  Gothic,  of  an  Early  English  character.  All  the 
outside  walls  are  to  be  built  of  blue  Penmaen- 
niawr,  or  of  York  shoddies,  and  freestone  dress- 
ings. The  Bangor-street  front  will  have  a 
handsome  shop-front,  and  above  that  there  will 
be  jilaced  large  three  lights,  rauUioned  and 
transformed  windows  on  each  floor,  the  upper 
ones  terminating  into  g.ables.  The  PavUion 
road  will  have  a  repetition  in  one  bay,  with 
others  of  various   kinds   up   the   street ;  and  all 


these  will  be  glazed  with  best  polished  plate  up 
to  transom ;  and  above  that  will  be  lead  lights  of 
geometrical  pattern  in  colours.  The  entrance 
doorway  will  have  a  porch  with  polished  granite 
columns,  terminating  in  a  gable  with  a  shield 
for  an  inscription.  Above  this  will  be  a  large 
midlioncd  staircase  ■window  projection,  termin- 
ating in  a  turret,  with  a  conical  roof,  and  a 
vane  at  a  height  of  SOft. 

EriTN'BniGH. — The  new  infirmary  at  Edinburgh 
was  opened  on  Wednesday.  The  late  Mr.  D. 
Bryce,  E.S.A.,  was  intrusted  with  the  planning 
of  the  buildings,  of  which  his  nephew  and 
partner,  Mr.  John  Bryce,  has  superintended  the 
completion.  The  style  adopted  is  the  old  Scotch 
Baronial.  The  Lauriston  fa<;ade  presents  a 
central  elevation  100ft.  long,  with  the  keight  of 
three  stories,  in  addition  to  a  half-simk  base- 
ment. From  each  side  of  this  central  building, 
which  is  partly  appropriated  as  administrative 
accommodation,  there  run  out,  in  the  same  line, 
tliree  tiers  of  corridors  giving  access  to  the 
wards  of  the  Surgical  Hospital,  and  oft'ering-,  in 
the  front  view,  as  many  ranges  of  large  three- 
light  windows  surmounted  by  a  stone  balustrade. 
These  corridors  are  continued  from  end  to  end  of 
the  buildings,  and  on  their  north  side  there  are 
carried  out,  at  right  asgles,  towards  Lauriston, 
four  pavilions  or  blocks  of  wards,  severally 
measuring  128ft.  in  length,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  33ft.  2in.  In  their  side  elevations  the 
several  pavilions  show  ranges  of  plain  windows, 
the  walls  being  relieved  with  string-courses  and 
diversified  at  the  top  with  stepped  gables,  small 
turrets,  and  chimneys  characteristic  of  the  style. 
The  masonry  throughout  is  ashlar,  with  tooled 
facings  to  doors,  windows,  and  gable-heads. 
There  is  accommodation  for  GOO  patients.  The 
amount  of  space  provided  for  each  patient  varies 
from  2,350  to  2,380  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
1,800  cubic  feet  allowed  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
London,  and  1,226  cubic  feet  in  Fort  Warren, 
Massachusetts. 

Paisley. — Last  week  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  town-hall,  which  is  at  present  in  course 
of  erection  on  a  site  contiguous  to  the  abbey,  at 
Paisley,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Gateside, 
mother  of  the  deceased  donor,  Mr.  George  A. 
Clark.  Afterpurchasingthe  site,  it  was  found  that 
the  sum  in  hand  would  be  exceedingly  insiiiScient 
to  erect  a  hall  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  town, 
and,  therefore,  the  Messrs.  Clark,  brothers  of 
the  deceased  donor,  offered  to  defray  the  addi- 
tional cost,  which  it  is  calculated  will  be  alto- 
gether little  short  of  £.50,000.  The  buildings 
will  consist  of  a  large  hall  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  block,  130ft.  long  by  60ft.  wide,  and 
aft'ording  acconimodation  for  about  4.000  persons 
— 1,400  on  the  ground  floor,  400  in  the  baloonv, 
and  400  in  the  upper  galleiy.  There  will  also 
be  a  lesser  hall,  53ft.  by  30ft..  calculated  to  seat 
about  300  persons.  In  addition  to  these,  at  the 
special  direction  of  the'  deceased  donor,  there 
will  be  a  pubUc  reading-room,  smoke-room,  &c. 
The  contractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Mason,  Glasgow.  'The  completion 
is  expected  to  be  in  about  two  years'  time.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lynn,  of  Larne,  is  the  architect.  The 
building  was  illustrated  in  the  Building  News, 
Apiil  5,  1878. 

Saltbuen. — The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the 
new  chancel  and  southern  aisle  of  the  Church  of 
Emanuel,  Saltbum-by-the-Sea,  was  jjerformed 
on  Friday  last.  Though  a  new  chancel  and 
southern  aisle  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
and  this  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  it  is  yet  incomplete, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tower  and  spire,  which 
will  rim  to  a  height  of  about  IGO  feet,  beino- 
still  required.  The  chancel  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  new  work  that  has  been  carried 
out,  and  on  the  southern  side  is  an  organ 
chamber  and  vestry,  at  present  separated  from 
the  chancel  and  transept  by  a  Gothic  perforated 
pitch-pine  screen.  "The  recent  improvements 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eugenie  E.  Clephan,  of 
Stockton.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickinson,  of  Saltbum, 
was  the  builder,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
A.  M'Dei-mott. 

Shepton  Mallet.— On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
memorial-stone  was  laid  of  a  new  hospital  and 
dispensary  for  Shepton  Mallet  and  the  surround- 
ing district.  The  new  hospital  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  built  of  native 
stone,  the  three  elevations  having  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  Brose- 
ley  tiles.  The  wards  will  be  four  in  number, 
and  afford  accommodation   for  twelve  patients 


six  of  each  sex.  The  premises  wiU  occupy  an 
area  of  an  acre  of  land.  The  total  cost  will  be 
from  £1,800  to  £1,900.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G. 
S.  Skipper,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Emeiy,  of  Shepton 
MaUet. 

Shipeouexe. — On  Friday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  parish  church  for  Shipboumc  was 
laid.  In  faking  down  the  church  in  which  the 
inhabitants  have  worshipped  since  1722,  in  order 
to  erect  the  edifice  of  which  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid  last  week,  remains  were  found  which 
possibly  belonged  to  the  earlier  building  of  the 
14th  century.  Fragments  of  sharply-cut  door- 
ways, traceried  windows,  arches,  and  pillars 
were  discovered,  shaped  in  the  Early  Enghsh 
style  ;  and  evidently  the  church  wMch  Lord 
Barnard  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had 
been  raised  over  the  site  of  a  much  older  edifice. 
The  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Saun- 
ders, the  architects,  show  a  structure  in  the 
Early  English  style  ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
masonry  work  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Alloom,  a 
Shipbourne  resident. 

South  Shields. — St.  Hilda's  Church,  South 
Shields,  ha^-ing  undergone  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs,  has  been  reopened.  The  present 
edifice  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1810-11, 
and  consisted  of  a  large  square  chamber,  88ft. 
long  by  01ft.  wide,  spanned  by  a  flat  ceiling, 
and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  architectural 
embellishments.  ThedesigTi  for  the  remodelling- 
having  been  intrusted  to  and  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Morton,  ardiitect,  of  South  Shields,  the 
work  of  '"restoration  was  commenced,  and  has 
been  caniedout  under  his  superintendence.  The 
alterations  have  been  effected  without  in  any 
manner  changing  the  present  construction  of  the 
fabric,  or  even  taking  off  the  roof,  as  in  dividing 
the  body  of  the  church  into  nave  and  aisles  the 
roof  is  now  carried  by  arcading,  springing  from 
a  colonnade  of  metal  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  carrying  an  entablature  over.  An 
additional  Oft.  has  been  added  to  the  height  of 
the  nave  by  cutting  away  the  tie-beams  and 
substituting  iron  tie  rods.  This  ceiling  is  coved 
and  reheved  by  moulded  panels  and  ribs.  The 
ceUing  of  the  aisles  lemain  at  the  former  level, 
but  are  panelled  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nave.  Mr.  John  Elliott,  North  Shields, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  general  work.  The  total 
cost  will  be  below  £2,300. 

WoLVEBHAiiPTON. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  poor-law  offices,  now  erecting  in  the 
Horsefair,  was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians  on  the  17  th  inst.  The  offices 
will  form  the  first  premises  erected  on  land 
secured  by  the  corporation  under  the  Artisan.^' 
Dwellings  Act.  They  will  be  three  stories  in 
height,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  320  square 
yards.  The  walling  material  is  brick,  and 
moulded  brick  and  stone  dressings  are  intro- 
duced. They  will  comprise  a  dispensary,  offic3S 
for  clerk  and  relieving  officers,  consulting-room, 
&c.,  and  office-keeper's  house.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Banks  and  Doubleday,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  David  Evans.  The  estimated  cost 
is  about  £2,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Writtle,  near  Chelmsford, 
was  reopened  after  restoration  on  Sunday  week. 
Five  of  the  old  columns  have  been  replaced  by  new 
ones  having  deep  concrete  foundations ;  the 
clerestory  has  been  rebuilt  and  three  additional 
windows  opened.  The  roof  has  been  releaded,  and 
three  new  chancel  arches  have  been  erected.  The 
work  has  cost  .£1,200,  and  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Chelmsford  and  Braintree, 
from  the  plaus  and  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor, 
of  Chelmsford  and  London. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Harleston, 
Norfolk,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday  after  enlarge- 
ment, refrontiug,  and  restoration,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  rebuilding.  The  new  front  is  of  red  Cossey 
bricks,  and  modern  benches  have  been  substituted 
for  straight -backed  pews.  The  work,  which  has 
cost  £1,000,  has  been  canied  out  by  Mr.  Grimwood, 
of  Weybread,  Mr.  Boardman,  of  Norwich,  being  the 
architect. 

At  Netherseale,  Derbyshire,  two  memorials  of  a 
late  churchwarden  have  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blom- 
field,  cf  London.  The  one  is  a  window  which  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison 
and  Grylls,  of  Newgate-street,  London,  and  the 
other  is  a  reredos  executed  in  opus  sectile  mosaic, 
by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of  Whitefriars, 
London. 
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OF    SCIKNCE,    

Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wTinkles  embracinjr  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possib  e 


garden  W.C. 

TO  COKRESPONDENT3. 
£"We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  coiTGspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  conmiiinications  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  coiTespondence.] 

All  letters  shoiUd  be  addiossed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STKEET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofiBce  Ordere  to  be  made  payable  to 
J,  PassmoreEd\vai:ds. 

ADYERTISEilENT  CHARGES. 

The  cliai^e  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
■words  [thi?  first  line  counting  as  tTvo).  No  adveitisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publishei". 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Pai-agraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERilS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIOXS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  nxmibers,  One  Poimd 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  pait  of  the  United  Kingdom 
lor  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.}.  To  India  (via 
Southampton), £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
Kew  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  "West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  Gs.  6d. 

N.B.— .-Vmerican  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.0,0.,  and 
to  ad\nse  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  ajnount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difliculty  is  very  likely  to  aiise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yeai'ly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— "W.  S.— G.  T.  E.— E.  and  Co.— Sir  "W.  A.  R. 
and  Co.— H.  B.-C.  B.— F.  W.  R.  and  Co.— L.  R.  S.  A. 
—A.  C.  Frith.— "W.  G.  and  Co. 

YoEKSUiREMAx.  (In  reply  to  your  quei-y,  vre  recommend 
galvanised  iron  for  ci-amps.  "Wrought  iron,  unless 
dipped  in  hot  pitch  or  coal-tar,  would  certainly  corrode. 
The  cramps  shown  in  sketch  are  not  those  usually  em- 
ployed for  hollow  walls.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  up 
the  inner  end  of  ci'amp,  buttoforkit  and  make  this  part 
tail  into  the  frog  of  the  brick  )— Student.  (A  steel  pen 
is  usually  used  in  making  pen-and-ink  drawings. 
Indian  ink,  "  Registration  "  writing  ink,  or  Featlier- 
stone's  liquid  drawing  ink  are  all  suitable,  but  must  be 
used  with  fii-m  black  lines.  !Mr.  Stieet  uses  writing  ink 
and  Sir.  Shaw  genemlly  Indian  ink  for  their  drawings. 
The  former  uses  a  rather  softpen,  and  the  latter  one  of 
a  Urmer  and  harder  point.)— E.  J.  H.  (First  query  in- 
serted, but  the  other  matter  has  been  too  frequently 
discussed  to  enter  upon  again.  "With  the  numerous 
advei  tisements  of  such  appliances  in  our  pages  you  can 
have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  with  what  you  want.) — 
Ci'rNTr.Y  Blilder.  ("We  should  suggest,  if  the  building 
is  high  enough,  a  longihidinal  trussed  beam  or  girder  at 
the  position  of  wall  to  be  removed.  Of  course,  a  column 
or  two  would  be  a  desirable  support  in  so  great  a  length 
as  100ft.  "Wo  should  hardly  like  to  trust  to  the  scarfing 
of  tie-beams  as  suggested  in  a  roof  of  the  span  shown. 
A  bett<.'r  plan  would  be  to  place  a  flitch  of  iron  on  each 
side  and  bolt  through,  than  to  trust  to  scarfing,  of  course 
allowing  the  flitches  to  rest  on  botli  walls. )—T.  Potteh. 
(We  have  compared  plans,  and  do  not  think  there  is 
sufficient  resemblance  to  justify  comment.) 
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AKBITEATIOXS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Butldinq  News. 
SiE, — The  anomalies  incident  to  arbitrations, 
and  the  strange  differences  in  the  estimates  of 
the  values  engaged,  together  "with  somewhat  in- 
comprehensible awards,  have  been  matters  of 
public  comment.  It  would  appear  as  though  the 
companies  or  public  bodies  seeking  to  purchase 
properties  eompulsorily  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lands'  Clauses  Act  were  very  liable  to  be 
fleeced,  as  the  amounts  claimed  in  most  cases  are 
so  very  much  in  excess  of  the  awards,  and  it  has 
become  quite  common  now  to  assert  that  the 
valuers  for  the  company  put  absurdly  low  figures 
and  that  the  vendors'  valuers  put  exaggerated 
estimates  as  their  basis,  and  the  general  result 


is  that  tho   umpire  divides  by  two  and  takes  a 
mean. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  valuer  for  the  company  takes  into  his 
estimate  all  the  depreciatory  points  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  property,  whilst  the  vendoi-s' 
surveyors  are  too  apt  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
weak  points  of  the  ease  and  to  dwell  only  or 
principally  upon  items  calciUated  to  raise  the 
estimate  of  value.  The  umpire's  duties  are  by 
these  means  rendered  very  responsible.  He  must 
have  a  clear  imbiassed  judgment  and  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge.  He  must  be  able  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to  give  due  weight 
to  every  point  of  importance  for  and  against. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  embarrassed  rather  than 
assisted  in  many  instances  by  the  eridence,  and 
must  fall  back  upon  his  own  expei-ieuce  and 
judgment,  and  give  an  impartial  and  honest 
award  so  at  variance  with  the  evidence  as  to  give 
no  satisfaction  to  either  side  and  to  be  matter 
of  comment  by  the  general  public,  whose  opinion 
(without  knowledge  of  the  real  facts)  is  that  in 
most  instances,  arbitration  is  a  solemn,  and  we 
may  add,  expensive,  farce,  best  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  may  have  any  dealings  with  a  railway 
or  other  company. 

In  your  last  issue  is  a  report  of  a  ease  heard 
at  Liverpool  a  short  time  ago.  The  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  having  ob- 
tiiined  compulsory  powers  to  take  cei  tain  pro- 
perties, the  matter  g-ot  to  arbitration,  and  duly 
came  befora  a  jury.  Now  the  result  is  worth 
carefully  noting.  On  behalf  of  the  railway 
company  were  five  experienced  valuers  (whose 
nearness  in  their  respective  amounts  is  remark- 
able), the  average  of  their  valuations  was 
£10,821.  On  behalf  of  the  claimant  there  were 
three  equally  clever  and  experienced  valuers,  and 
the  average  of  their  valuations  was  £20,  ITS. 
Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  sum  awarded  to  the 
claimant  by  the  jury,  who,  no  doubt  were,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  selected  specially  on  account 
of  their  general  and  local  experience  as  to  pro- 
perty and  its  incidents.  The  jury  g.ave  the 
claimant  the  sum  of  £18,637,  f.nd  in  addition  to 
this,  some  privileges  as  to  licenses,  i.tc.,  were 
accorded,  which  would  perhaps  add  another 
£1,.500  to  the  award. 

Now  suppose  the  claimant,  either  from  fear  of 
the  cost  or  of  the  uncertain  issue  of  an  arbitra- 
tion, or  for  other  reasons,  had  accepted  the  sum 
declared  by  the  valuers  for  the  company  to  be 
a  proper  compensation,  he  would  have  lost  about 
£9,316,  assessed  by  a  jury  as  faii'ly  due  to  him 
over  and  above  the  sum  at  which  the  company 
estimated  the  fair  and  proper  value  of  the 
premises. 

What  is  the  moral?  It  is  tliis.  That  so  long 
as  exaggerated  estimates  on  both  sides  prevail, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  an  independent 
tribunal  capable  of  examining  into  merits  and 
demerits,  and  finally  awarding  such  a  sum  as 
the  case  wan'ants.  The  remarkable  differences 
in  the  estimates  of  valuers  would  be  less  frequent 
if  companies  would  instruct  their  witnesses  to 
give  fair  and  liberal  valuations,  and  if  claimants 
would  be  less  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  An 
arbitration  court  would  be  respected,  the  pro- 
fession would  be  benefited  and  not  ridiculed,  as 
it  often  is,  and  there  would  be  less  of  dividing 
by  two  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  esti- 
mates. It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  assist  in  restoring  the  dignity  aud 
value  of  arbitration  courts  by  their  fii'm  con- 
sistency whether  they  be  acting  for  a  claimant 
or  for  a  public  company. — "We  are,  &c., 

B.  B. 


"  KESTORATION  "  AT  ST.  ALB  AN' S  AND 
NEW  COLLEGE. 
Snt, — The  new  high-pitched  roof  at  St. 
Alban's  is  now  nearly  finislied,  and  nothing 
more  needs  be  said  about  it.  I  had  a  half-houi' 
to  spare  on  Saturday  last,  and  seeing  the  scaffold- 
ing extend  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
tho  nave  of  the  Abbey,  I  thought  I  would  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  mounting  to  take  a 
few  accurate  dimensions  and  particulars  of  the 
old  brick  corbel-tabling  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  bays,  and  of  which  I  had  been  able  to 
take  only  an  approximate  sketch  from  the  tran- 
sept roof  on  a  former  occasion.  This  corbel- 
tabling  was  an  unusually  intcrcstmg  feature 
architecturally  and  historically.  It  was  con- 
structed of  the  old  Norman-iloman  brick,  and 
was  apparently  of  the  Norman  period,  siir- 
moimted  with  a  Medi.'eval  string-course,  placed 


there  when  the  parapet  superseded  the  old 
Norman  over-hanging  eaves-course.  It  corre- 
sponds in  character  aud  workmanship  with  the 
clerestory  windows  in  these  bays.  It  had  a 
character  of  its  own  of  picturesque  simplicity  ; 
and  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  later  date 
— which  is  well-nigh  impossible — it  accorded 
well  with  the  work  of  the  clerestory  and  of 
the  tower.  To  my  dismay,  I  found  the 
stonemason  cleaning  off  a  brand-new  corbel 
table  of  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. TIio  last  connecting-link  between  the 
old  and  the  new  work  ha-ving  thus  been  taken 
away,  some  notification  of  the  fact  ought  to  bo 
recorded,  some  protest  ought  to  be  raised,  some 
explanation  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  outside 
world,  howsoever  well  those  locally  interested 
may  rest  content  to  sacrifice  this  transmission  of 
their  sacred  trust.  "Where  is  the  great  dictator 
who  has  so  long  watched  over  the  interests  of 
art  in  general,  of  architects  in  particular,  and 
of  St.  Alban's  in  person,  that  such  things  are 
being  done  in  open  day  upon  this  great  national 
monimieut  ?  Even  the  zealous  wafch-dogs,  who 
are  ever  turning  a  tender  and  jealous  eye  to- 
wards the  lan.bs  of  the  flock,  pay  little  regard 
to  the  depredations  of  the  wolf. 

As  to  what  has  been  done  at  New  College,  it 
may  seem  ungratefid  to  make  any  reflection 
upon  the  truly  noble  work  carried  out  in  a  most 
generous  spirit  by  the  present  representatives  of 
William  of  Wykeham's  noble  foundation,  or 
upon  the  work  of  one,  now  passed  from  us, 
whoso  whole  life  was  given  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
liighest  forms  of  art,  and  to  the  successful  study 
of  our  own  indigenous  architecture.  I  cannot, 
however,  conceal  my  disappointment  and  distress 
when,  in  approaching  New  College  from  the 
west,  some  months  ago,  I  saw  the  high-pitched 
lines  of  the  new  roof  rising  above  the  parapet  of 
the  old  gable.  Nor  was  I  by  any  means  re- 
assured on  entering  the  buUding.  The  unsatis- 
factory and  inharmonious  space  between  the 
top  of  the  old  reredos,  and  the  underside  of  the 
roof  pointed  painfully  to  the  divergence  from  the 
oiiginal  lines  of  the  great  Mediseval  architect. 
I  here  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  the  chapel 
ever  to  have  been  finished  with  a  higher  roof 
than  that  of  the  existing  gables,  whilst  all  the 
evidences,  within  as  well  as  without,  point  con- 
clusively to  its  having  been  fini.shed  with  tho 
lower  pitch.  Supposing  this  departure  from  the 
old  lines  to  be  a  legitimate  restoration,  the  slope 
of  the  gable  externally  ought  unquestionably  to 
have  been  altered  to  follow  it. 

Public  and  architectiiral  interest  must  neces- 
sarily be  centred  in  St.  Alban's,  rather  than  iu 
the  later  and  more  limited  foundation  at  Oxford. 
In  some  respects  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  latter,  claiming  as  I  do  Idnship  to 
its  noble  founder,  and  being  interested  in  it  by 
many  personal  ties  and  associations  ;  and  under 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy  between 
restoration  and  conservation,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  presented  as  a  mere 
matter  of  choice  between  a  simpler  form  of 
treatment — one  probably  in  nearer  accordance 
with  tho  original — and  the  more  ornate  form 
which  has  been  canled  out.  Those  who  have 
been  instriuncntal  in  choosing  and  cariying  out 
that  which  was  represented  to  them  as  the  best, 
can  have  no  cause  to  reproach  themselves  with 
the  result,  although  this  residt  may  present  a 
lesson  by  no  means  useless  to  those  who  are  ever 
striving  after,  though  rarely  attaining  to,  the 
right :  and,  in  spite  of  this,  'VA'ykehamists  may 
still  rejoice  in  ha^ang  eff'ected  dutifully  and  con- 
scientiously one  of  the  finest  restorations  of 
modem  times. — I  am,  ire, 

WnxiAii  WnTTE,  F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street,  W. 

BOOTLE  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

SiE, — The  only  intelligence  we  have  obtained 
as  to  the  rcsidt  of  the  competition  for  the  Bootl'' 
Town  Hall  appeared  iu  the  crtlumns  of  the 
BuiLDiXG  News  on  October  18th,  when  it  was 
stated  that  nine  sets  of  designs  had  been  selected 
out  of  the  total  number  of  competitors,  and  that 
an  architect  was  to  bo  called  in  to  place  them  in 
their  order  of  merit. 

The  premiums  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  first 
and  second,  but  if  a  tender  coidd  not  be  obtained 
by  the  first  selected  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs  for  the  sum  of  £6,000,  then  his  plans 
were  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  author  of  the  designs 
second  in  order  was  to  obtain  a  tender  in  a 
similar  manner. 
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In  case  he  should  fail  to  keep  within  the  re- 
quired sum,  then  other  designs  were  to  super- 
cede, and  the  same  treatment  brought  to  bear 
tipon  them. 

The  o-eneral  opinion,  and  that  of  the  architect 
called  in  to  criticise  the  plans,  is,  that  not  one'of 
the  designs  can  be  carried  out  for  £6,000  ;  there- 
fore aU  the  competitors  have  an  interest  at 
stake,  and,  in  common  courtesy,  should  hare 
been  supplied  at  least  with  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful architect,  if  not  with  the  first  nine 
selected. 

The  competitors  are  evidently  so  numerous 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  round  a 
printed  circular  announcing  the  return  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  xmsuccessful,  but  with- 
out further  comment.  It  would  have  afforded 
us  some  satisfaction  if  a  report  upon  the  designs 
had  appeared  in  your  columns,  but  the  ominous 
silence  that  has  enveloped  the  Bootle  town-hall 
competition  is  to  us,  as,  no  doubt,  to  others,  ex- 
tremely distasteful. 

Tlie  many  complaints  and  evils  attending 
competitions  generally  might  well  be  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  during  the  ensuing  season,  and  a 
remedy  proposed.  Although  some  of  its  mem- 
bers are  opposed  to  the  system  altogether,  yet 
othei-s  are  obliged  to  follow  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder  by  which  they  themselves  have  attained 
their  present  eminence. — We  are,  &o., 

OifE  OF  THE  Competitors. 


ST.  M.iRY'S   CHfECH   COMPETITION, 
AVOOLWICH. 

SiK, — ^Vs  an  article  appeared  in  your  last 
week's  nxunber  criticising  the  designs  sent  in  in 
competition  for  rebuilding  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Woolwich,  I  trust  you  will,  in  justice  to  the 
rejected  competitors,  allow  me  to  lay  the  facts 
of  the  competition  before  your  readers. 

The  committee  invited  seven  architects  to 
submit  sketches,  drawn  to  an  "  eighth  scale," 
for  a  church  "  to  accommodate  1,000  persons," 
the  co.st  "not  to  exceed  £12,000."  Three  of 
the  arcliitects  invited  declined,  and  eventually 
designs  were  sent  in  by  the  remaining  four.  Of 
the  merits  of  these,  the  public  of  Woolwich  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  after  the  selection 
was  made,  as  the  drawings  were  exhibited  in  the 
town-hall  for  two  days,  and  I  admit  that  opinion 
was  generally  in  favour  of  the  design  by  Mr. 
Brooks. 

But,  Sir,  the  public  were  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  for  the  competition,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  manner  in  which  they- were  ful- 
filled by  the  designs ;  and  what  I,  as  a  com- 
petitor, complain  of  (and  what,  in  my  opinion, 
intimately  concerns  all  competing  architects)  is, 
that  Mr.  Brooks  appears  to  have  obtained  his 
success  by  violating  all  the  conditions  given  us. 
His  designs  were  drawn  to  a  three-sixteenth 
scale,  his  accommodation  is  for,  at  most,  850, 
and  his  estimate,  as  publicly  announced,  is 
£15,000. 

BeUeving  that  the  committee  have  exceeded 
tlieir  powers  in  making  the  selection  they  have, 
I  have  protested  against  their  decision. — I 
aiD,  itc,  THOitAS  N.  Laslett. 

37,  Walbrook,  E.C.,  Oct.  30. 


IS  SEWER- GAS  POISONOUS  ? 

SiE, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  paper, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  short  report  upon  a  paper 
read  by  me,  on  Thursday  last,  at  the  Sanitary 
Congress  meeting  at  Croydon,  you  stated  that  a 
question  was  asked  of  me  and  remained  unreijUed 
to.  The  question  was.  "  How,  if  sewer- gas  was 
so  poisonous,  as  I  appeared  to  think  by  my 
elaborate  provisions  against  its  entrance  into  a 
house,  I  could  account  for  the  fact  that  men  who 
worked  in  the  sewers  looked  ordinarily  healthy 
an  1  lived  as  long  as  most  people  r ' ' 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  query  needed  no  answer 
from  me,  because  it  was  most  satisfactoiHy 
replied  to  by  Professor  De  Chaumont,  of  Netley 
Hospital.  His  remarks  went  to  this  effect: 
that  the  evil  effects  of  sewer-gas,  or  sewer- air, 
were  well  known  ;  that  it  gave  rise  to,  or  aggra- 
vated numerouii  diseases  ;  that  it  produced,  for 
instance,  ophthalmia,  of  wliich  he  had  had  ex- 
perience in  his  own  regiment ;  that  it  rendered 
surgical  operations  dangerous,  and  all  wounds 
and  sores  difiicult  to  treat,  and  that  it  gave  rise 
to  erysipelas  ;  that  it  was  dangerous  in  many,  if 
not  in  aU  diseases,  and  that  it  had  a  very  serious 


effect  in  specific  disease  ;  and  this,  independent 
of  its  action  as  a  carrier  of  specific  disease  poison. 
Dr.  De  Chaumont  further  said  that  the  opinion 
that  sewer-men  are  healthy  is  cliiefly  based  upon 
the  observations  of  Parent-Duchatelet  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  sewer- men  in  London. 
As  regards  the  latter,  they  work  in  well-venti- 
lated sewers,  when  the  sewage  is  in  high  dilu- 
tion, and  where  there  is  really  no  smell.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  vLsited  the  Brussels 
sewer  without  detecting  any  smell  to  speak  of. 
As  regards  Parent-Duchatelet's  observations, 
even  from  his  own  statement,  the  men  were  not 
very  healthy,  for  they  suffered  from  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia,  &c. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  further  occupy  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  meeting  by  any  confirmation  of 
the  learned  Professor's  remarks,  because  it  would 
have  been  not  only  a  matter  of  supererogation, 
but  of  almost  impertinence  on  my  part.  I  will 
only  now  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  sewers  of 
London  possess  almost  a  healthy  atmosphere 
compared  with  the  house-di-ains,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  be  sustained  in  mj'  opinion  by  every 
sanitary  engineer.  The  fii'st  thbig  that  salutes 
one  upon  opening  up  a  house-drain  whicli  is  ham- 
pered by  traps  and  without  ventilation,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  most  horrible  smell,  the  like  of  which  is  never 
encountered  in  a  sewer ;  and  tliis  is  the  chief 
factor  in  engendering  di.sease,  loaded  as  the  air 
is  with  various  impurities  and  germs  of  mischief. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  blood-poisoning,  brought  about  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  air  present  in  a  house-drain, 
and  suffered  very  seriously  too,  and  I  have  seen 
instances  in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  go  near  a 
newly-opened  drain  with  a  light,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  inflammable  gas,  generated  in  a  cess- 
pool. I  would  willingly  occupy  a  little  more  of 
your  space  with  examples  of  the  danger  of 
.sewer-air  (or  drain-air)  in  the  house-draiLS,  but 
I  am  only  anxious  now  to  explain  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Synions'  question  was  not  replied  to  by 
me. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  EissiE. 

11,  Argyll-street,  London,  W.,  October  28. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5925.]— Roof  Flashing:.— The  adjoining-propeity  to 
theone  which  I  am  erecting  beingliigher,  I  wantto  know  if 
I  can  flash  the  ends  of  my  roof.  Of  course,  the  flashings 
would  have  to  go  in  the  adioiningownei's  walls.  Can  they 
stop  me  from  doing  so  ] — X.  "W. 

[5926. J— Plasterers'  Meastireinent.— The  walls 
of  my  house  are  2ft.  thick.  Can  the  plasterer,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  paid  for  opening's,  charge  for  the  splays  from 
window  frames  to  inside  wall,  which  are  I5:n.  wide  bv  the 
height !— X.  W. 

[5927.]— A^chitects'ResponsibilityforSIIloky 
Cllilnney.~I  am  called  upon  by  a  client  to  cure  a 
smoky  chimney  at  my  own  expense  in  a  g;irdeuer's  house, 
which  has  been  built  from  my  designs.  The  chimney  is 
an  ordinaiy  exterior  one,  no  pecuharities  about  it  in 
design.  Is  it  one  of  the  many  duties  of  an  architect  to 
guai-antee  that  all  houses  which  he  designs  shall  be  free 
from  smoky  chimneys  during  any  weather,  and  is  he  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  thereof  .'—An  A.R.I.B.A. 

[5928.]— Land. —In  measuring  land  let  on  building 
leases  by  the  acie  in  the  country,  is  it  customaiy  to  mea- 
sure sloping  land  horizontally  by  level  measurements,  or 
to  follow  the  slope  of  the  land  ?— Sorveyor. 

[5929.]— Ventilation.- Ishoidd  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  "G.  H.  G."  or  some  other  competent  reader  of  your 
journal  would  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  means  of 
ventilating  dwelling  rooms— <?.»?.,  dining,  drawing,  and 
bedrooms ;  public  rooms  such  as  school-rooms,  lectm-e- 
halls,  class-rooms,  chapels.  &c.  In  what  way  does  a  fu'e 
in  a  room  tend  to  pm-£fy  it  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  tliat  a 
room  with  a  fire  is  more  likely  to  have  pure  air,  though 
full  of  people,  than  a  room  that  has  no  fire.  A  little  in- 
formation on  these  mattere  will  greatly  oblige.  Has  there 
been  an  article  published  i-ecently  in  tke  Buildixg  Xews 
on  "Ventilation,"  and  in  what  number  ? — Ptiiz. 

[5930.]— Architect  and  Client.- A.  engages  B. 
to  prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  get  in  tenders  for 
villa.  "WTien  lowest  tenders  aie  summed  up  A.  thinks 
the  amount  too  large.  Differences  aiise,  and  a.  asks  B. 
for  his  account  for  the  plans  which  he  wants.  What  can 
B.  legally  charge  for  work  done  \  B.  baigained  to  cany 
the  work  out  at  2  per  cent. — Phiz. 

[5031.]— Quantities.— "Will  some  one  who  has  had  a 
case  similar  to  the  following  kindly  give  me  his  opinion  ? 
I  am  architect  for  a  building  and  am  requested  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  take  out  quantities,  for  which  he  agrees.  I 
shall  be  paid  by  contractors  2  per  cent,  out  of  fii-st  instal- 
ment in  the  oi"dinary  way.  The  tenders  being  higher 
than  proprietor  expected,  and  forother  reasons,  he  decides 
not  to  build.  He  refuses  to  pay  my  bill  for  Uie  quantities, 
asserting  that  the  agreement  was  that  the  contractor 
should  pay  me.  It  seems  pretty  clear  to  me  that  pro- 
prietor is  liable,  but  I  should  like  to  have  my  opiaion 
strengthened  by  some  one  who  has  experienced  a  similar 
case. — D.  M. 

[5932.]— Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.— AVould  the  Rev. 


Mackenzie  E.  C.  "Walcott,  B.D.,  or  other  valued  con- 
tributor, kindly  inform  me  where  I  could  obtain  the  best 
infoi-mation  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Cis- 
tercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire  ?  Iw^sh  to  write  and  deliver 
a  lecture  early  next  year  upon  the  subject,  treating  fully 
of  the  architecture,  the  customs  of  the  founders,  and  the 
influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  hterature  and  art^i 
of  the  period  during  which  they  flourished,  with  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  downfall.  I  wish  particulaily  also  to 
illustrate  (by  the  magic  lantern)  photographic  views  of 
the  ruins  at  present  existing,  with  plans  showing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  original  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
conventual  buildings.  Any  drawings  showing  ideal 
restorations  would  be  esteemed  and  valued,  and  would  be 
carefully  returned  after  a  photographic  transparency  had 
been  obtained. — Fouxtaixs. 

[5933.]— Pulley  -with  Curved  Arms.— I  should 
feel  much  obhged  if  you  would  ask,  through  the  medium 
of  the  BriLDixG  News,  whether  one  of  its  numerous 
readers  could  tell  me  of  a  foi-mula  to  draw  a  pulley  with 
curved  arms,  so  that  each  aim  makes  a  complete  S. — 
A3i.*.TEUR  Draughtsman. 

[5934.]  —  Testing-  Portland  Cement.  —  I  a7D 
anxious  to  know  the  best  method  of  testing  Portland 
cement.  "Will  some  reader  inf  oim  me  how  this  is  done  J— 
O.L. 

[5935.]  —  Analysis  of  Zinc.  —  Will  some  one 
kindly  give  a  scheme  for  the  accurate  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  a  sample  of  commercial  zinc,  containing  about  one 
per  cent,  each  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  together  with  small 
quantities  or  traces  of  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
sulphur  ?  I  have  tried  many  methods,  but  none  with 
perfect  success. — Ax  Erring  Brother. 

[5936.1-Hardening-  Plaster  of  Paris.— Would 
any  reader  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  make  plaster  of 
Paris  very  hard  and  strong  ;  I  do  not  care  what  colour  it 
is.  I  have  seen  some  which  has  been  turned  and  polished  ; 
it  is  quite  as  hard  and  nearly  as  strong  as  wood. — H.  P. 

[5937.] — Pottery.— An  amateur  has  a  seam  of  brick 
clay  and  marl  which  bums  a  red  colour,  and  is  anxious 
to  produce  a  glazed  article  for  fancy  goods.  Can  you  say 
best  process  ?  Also,  if  blue  goods  could  be  produced 
from  the  same  clay  by  any  means  ? — E.  Kxight. 


REPLIES, 

[5903.]  — Measuring*  Slating-. —  There  is  great 
diversity  in  different  localities  as  to  measuring  slating. 
The  following  seems  the  correct  method.     As  regards  the 


allowance  for  eaves,  unless  a  smaller  size  slate  is  specified 
for  the  undercourse  to  eaves,  the  actual  waste  in  cuttmg 
down  slate  for  undercourse  should  be  added.  In  case  of 
smaller  sized  slate  being  used  for  undercourse  no  extra 
measurement  is  allowed.  The  actual  waste  in  cuttii^  to 
hips  and  valleys  should  to  taken  in  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  size  of  slate  specified  and  pitch  of  roof.— Stat 

XOMINISUUBRA. 

[5907.]— Bamp.— I  am  much  obliged  for  the  several 
replies  to  my  query  as  above,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  clear 
up  has  been  mainly  missed.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express 
myself  clearly.  I  rather  desired  to  know  if  the  indications 
of  excessive  moistm-e  were  owing  to  dampness  in  the  walls 
and  structui-e  of  house  or  from  the  foundations,  as  I  could 
find  no  signs  on  close  examination,  it  being  the  fixed  and 
essential  damp  of  the  house  that  I  feared.  Possibly  mois- 
ture might  be  from  the  outside  and  therefore  of  no  more 
account  than  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  locality. 
— B. 

[5916.]— Levels  of  Sewer  Inverts.— I  beg  to  caU 
your  attention  to  several  printer's  eiTors  in  the  answer 
sent  by  me  last  week,  thus— For  "boning  rods"  it  reads 
"boring  rods,"  and  "tenth"  for  "length,"  and  "hard 
level"  for  "hand  level."  A  practical  pei-son  would  seo 
the  errors,  but  an  amateur  would  not. — A.  Lewis. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

MoxTJJiENT  TO  Dean  Ramsay. — The  memorial 
cross  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  inclosed  ground 
to  the  east  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Princes- 
street,  Edinburgh,  was  uncovered  on  Mondaj-. 
The  cross  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  London,  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
E.  Anderson,  architect,  A.B.S.A.  The  cross, 
which  is  formed  of  granite,  rises  to  the  height  of 
2Gft.  from  the  ground— the  width  of  the  arms 
being  Sft.  6in.  On  each  of  the  main  faces  it  is 
divided  into  panels,  in  which  is  inserted  bronze 
bas-reUefs.  Those  occupying  the  head  and  anus 
of  the  cross  represent  the  various  stages  of  the 
Passion,  together  with  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension;  and  in  another  series  of  sis,  placed 
three  on  either  face  of  the  shaft,  are  set  forth  the 
Acts  of  Charity.  Large  panels  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  are  filled  in  with  sculptured  ornament  of 
twelfth-century  type.  In  the  same  style  have  been 
treated  the  bronzes  for  the  small  panels  formed 
along  the  sides  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the  stone- 
work of  the  circle  connecting  the  arms. 


A  new  organ,  erected  by  IMessrs.  Britidley  and 
Foster,  of  Sheffield,  has  j  ust  been  placed  in  Eyam 
Church,  Derbyshire. 


Oct.  31,  1879. 
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The  biiilding-  trade  in  New  Tork  seems  to  be 
looking  up.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  niunber  and  value  of  the  buildings  con- 
fctructcd  in  that  city  during  the  past  eight 
nioDths  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings gives  the  statistics  as  follo-n-s :  First  eight 
months  of  1S79 — Number  of  buildings  con- 
structed, 1,450 ;  cost  of  construction,  16, 3.51, .512 
dols.  First  eight  months  of  1S78 — Number  of 
buildings  constructed ,  1,128;  cost  of  construc- 
tion, 10,707,200dol.s.  Increase  in  number  of  build- 
ings constructed,  322  ;  increase  in  cost  of 
construction,  5,641,312  dols. 

The  Cathedral  of  Biile  has  been  allowed  by 
negltct  to  sink  into  such  a  state  that  fears  are 
entertained  for  its  stability.  The  architect,  M. 
Keese,  declares  that  if  some  imperative  repairs 
are  not  executed  immediately,  some  of  the  statues 
and  other  outer  ornaments  will  come  tumbUng 
on  tlie  passers-by.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  for  effecting  a  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  for  collecting  funds  for  the  pui-pose. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2.30,000  francs 
(£10,000)  will  be  required  for  the  necessary 
external  repaii-s  alone.  It  is  proposed  to  spread 
the  work  over  several  years. 

In  a  foot-note  to  an  enthusiastic  sonnet, 
written  after  revisiting  Aberdeen,  wliieh  appears 
in  the  ScotsmiDi,  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie 
remarks: — "  It  is  an  old  and  well-kuown  joke 
against  the  granite  capital  of  the  north,  that 
whereas,  before  the  building  of  the  Denbum 
Bridge,  it  was  a  town  without  an  entrance, 
after  that  .splendid  erection  it  became  an 
entrance  without  a  town.  Something  of  the 
point  of  that  sarcasm  may,  perh.aps,  still  remain 
(for  King-street  has  not  in  any  wise  fullilled  its 
early  promise)  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  have 
one  hrst-rate  street  ;  for  pm-poses  of  arcliitec- 
tural  display,  Berlin  and  Edinburgh  have  really 
no  more ;  and  the  style  and  scope  of  Union- 
street,  in  Aberdeen,  is  really  so  imposing  that  a 
stranger  may  well  look  upon  it  as  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  a  whole  dozen  of  streets  of  common- 
place respectability.  The  number  of  lofty  and 
graceful  spii'es  along  the  lino  of  this  street  has 
now  broken  in  with  emphatic  effect  upon  the 
somewhat  bold  and  formal  line  of  the  original 
street ;  but  the  finishing  stroke  has  been  given 
to  its  i^sthetic  excellence  by  the  new  To"wn  Hall 
buildings,  which,  for  a  rare  combination  of  mass 
and  grace,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  noble 
material,  in  my  opinion  deserve  to  bo  ranked 
with  the  most  notuble  structures  of  that  kind  in 
Italy,  Genuany,  and  Belgium.  The  architec- 
tural design  of  this  building  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  Mr.  Peddie." 

Mfesrs.  W.  Lewis  and  Son,  architects,  Stone- 
gate,  York,  have  just  been  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  designs  for  a  new  chvu'ch 
and  clergyman's  detached  residence  for  the  Rev. 
B.  Eabinat,  Trinidad  Island,  the  novelty  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  the  whole  wiU  be  built  in 
Eugliud,  taken  apart,  and  shipped  to  Trinidad. 
The  church,  which  will  be  built  of  the  best  yel- 
low pitch-pine,  and  varnished  throughout,  is  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  wiU  accommodate  400 
people.  It  has  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  two  en- 
trances, porches,  and  two  vestries  ;  also  organ 
chancel,  with  two  galleries  over  aisles.  The 
nave  roof  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire 
forming  belfry.  The  church  will  bo  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass  in  quarries,  no  lead  being  used. 
The  covering  of  the  roofs  will  be  of  corrugated 
iron,  laid  on  inodorous  felt,  and  secured  with 
dressed  pitch-pine  boarding.  The  residence  is 
treated  with  similar  materials,  and  the  rooms 
are  conveniently  arranged.  Running  along  the 
front  exterior  is  an  open  covered  gallery,  com- 
municating with  the  various  rooms. 

.4.T  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Plymouth,  on 
Friday  evening,  Mr.  W.  T.  Douglas,  C.E., 
who  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the 
Mayor  as  a  member  of  a  family  who  for  three 
generations  have  been  engaged  in  lighthouse 
building,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Rock  Light- 
houses," with  special  reference  to  the  new  one 
on  the  Eddystone,  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
under  his  superrisiou.  Mr.  Douglas  described 
AVinstanley's  and  Rudyerd's  structures  which 
preceded  Smeaton's,  afterwards  contrasting  the 
dimensions  and  constructional  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  existing  lighthouse  with  those  of 


the  edifice  now  being  erected.  Incidentally  he 
remai'ked  that  already  a  hundred  stones,  each 
weighing  about  three  tons,  have  been  landed  on 
the  reef,  that  13ft.  of  the  base  have  been  con- 
structed, and  that  the  engineers  expected,  at  the 
rate  of  progress  they  were  making,  to  complete 
the  imdertaking  within  five  years  from  its  com- 
mencement. Answering  cjuestions  put  by  the 
audience,  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  new  Eddystone  lighthouse 
should  be  lighted  by  electricity,  but  the  Trinity 
Board  had  not  yet  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
point.  To  erect  a  new  structure  would  be 
infinitely  less  costly  than  to  remove  the  reef 
itself.  Suggestions  to  tliis  eft'ect  had  been  made 
to  the  Trinity  Board,  but  he  thought  they  had 
adopted  a  better  course.  In  the  first  place,  the 
light  was  of  value  to  vessels,  as  it  marked  the 
entrance  to  Plvmouth  Sound,  and  then  the  house 
could  he  built  for  about  .£70,000,  whilst  to 
remove  the  rock  it  would  be  necessary  to  blow 
away  two  million  tons  of  reef,  and  the  cost  would 
probably  amount  to  a  million  of  money.  The 
intention  of  the  Trinity  Board  with  relation  to 
the  old  lighthouse  was  to  pull  it  down  to  a 
certain  level,  but  if  some  enterprising  Plymouth 
gentlemen  were  prepared  to  spend  £.5,000  or 
£6,000  in  re-erecting  it  on  the  Hoe,  or  any 
other  place,  ho  did  not  know  that  there 
would  be  any  objection,  but  he  was  certain 
that  the  Trinity  Board  woidd  not  find  the 
money.  There  would  be  next  to  no  expense 
incurred  in  pidiing  it  down  ;  the  cost  would  be 
involved  in  transferring  the  material  to  land  and 
setting  it  up  again.  The  difficulty  would  not 
be  one  of  engineering,  but  simply  of  expense. 

Messes.  Leylaxd  axd  Sox,  of  Halifax, 
announce  their  intention  of  publishing  in  De- 
cember a  work  entitled  "Views  of  Ancient 
Buildings,"  illustrative  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  by  John  Ley- 
land.  The  work  will  consist  of  twenty-five 
views  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  biiildings 
within  the  parish,  not  hitherto  published,  with 
an  Introduction  and  list  of  subscribers.  Its  size 
will  be  oblongfolio  (16in.  by  13in.),  uniform  with 
Mr.  Homer's  "Buildings  in  the  Town  and 
Parish  of  Halifax,"  published  by  them  in  1S3.5. 
Views  of  the  following  buildings,  with  others, 
will  appear: — Baikisland  :  Barkisland  Hall- 
EUand :  Interior  of  New  Hull.  Erringden : 
Great  House.  Greetland :  Clay  House — Sunny 
Bank  from  the  N.W.  Halifax  :  Mulcture  Hall, 
(as  it  was) — Swan  Inn  and  adjacent  houses 
(now  destroyed) — Ancient  Building,  Old  Market 
(restored).  Midgley:  Kershaw  House — Broad- 
fold  (now  destroyed) — Interior  of  Brcarloy  Hall 
(restored).  Norland:  Binroyde — Norland  Hall. 
Southowram :  Shibden  Hall,  from  the  Court- 
j-ard — Ancient  House  in  the  Park.  Sowerby  : 
HoUinhey — Interior  of  upper  room,  Bentley 
Royd.     Soyland  :   Swift  Place. 

M.  FoLBACci,  according  to  Aim.  dn  Giiiie  Cii-il, 
uses  the  following  preparation  for  rendering 
wood  incombustible  and  impenneable : — Sulp>hate 
of  zinc  .531b.,  potash  221b.,  alum  44lb.,  oxide 
of  manganese  221b.,  sulphurii;  acid  of  60°  221b. 
water  551b.  All  the  solid  ingredients  are  put 
into  a  boUer  containing  the  water  at  45°  C, 
(113°  F.),  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dissolved  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in  gradually  until  the 
mass  is  completely  saturated.  The  pieces  of 
wood  are  kept  about  5  centimetres  (l-97in.) 
apart,  and  after  three  hours'  boiling  they  are 
dried  in  the  open  air.  The  natural  appearance 
of  the  wood  is  not  changed  ;  to  whatever  heat  it 
is  subjected  it  resists  combustion,  the  surface 
being  simply  covered  with  a  thin  charred  coating, 
which  is  easily  rubied  off. 

Ix  answer  to  inquiries  in  tliese  columns  and 
elsewhere,  the  Rev.  Basil  Edwards  has  received 
notices  and  descriptions  of  several  very  fine  oaks. 
Of  these  thj  Cowthorpc  oak,  Yorkshire,  seems  to 
be  regarded  by  many  of  bis  correspondents  as 
the  largest  oak  in  Britain.  Its  measm-ements, 
as  furnished  to  him  by  the  Rector  of  Cowthorpe, 
are — at  the  ground,  "ooft.  6iu.  ;  5ft.  above  tlie 
ground  ;  38ft.  4Un.  Tho.so  of  the  Newland  oak 
are — at  the  ground,  4Gft.,  and  5ft.  from  the 
ground  its  girth  is  47ft.  6in.  Opinions  may 
dift'er  as  to  which  of  these  fine  trees  is  the  larger, 
but  Mr.  Edwards  submits  that  a  tree  which 
measures  47ft.  Gin.  at  a  height  of  oft.  from  the 
ground  is  a  larger  tree  tlun  one  which  measures 
even  oGft.  clo-se  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  un- 
avoidable to  take  the  roots  or  some  pirt  of  them 
into  the  measurement.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  Newl.lud  oak,  which 


from  the  above  measurement  seems  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  country,  is  mentioned  in  "  Domes- 
day Book"  as  a  large  tree  in  the  new  lands  at 
that  time  cleared.  This,  allowing  for  the  slow 
growth  of  oaks,  will  give  it  an  age  probably  not 
inferior  to  its  Yorkshire  or  any  other  competitor. 

LoKD  Caexaevox  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
students  at  the  Art  School  of  Winehcster  o:i 
Tuesday.  He  traced  some  of  the  effects  and 
tendencies  of  modtrn  art  culture,  among  which 
he  prominently  remarked  that  manual  workeis 
were  for.saking  the  country  for  the  towns  in  the 
search  for  hii^her  avocations.  Lord  Carnarvon 
regretted  that  while  our  national  taste  had  im- 
proved with  marked  rapidity,  the  quality  which 
partially  compensated  for  our  former  deficiency 
in  this  respect  seemed  to  be  declining,  for  the 
charges  that  the  soundness  of  our  workmanship 
was  departing  were  frequent  and  loud. 

The  session  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  last  (Thursday)  evening  by 
the  delivery  of  the  presidential  address  and  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  report.  The  following 
aretheitemsof  the  programme: — Nov.  13th,  "The 
Historical  Relationship  between  Ai-t  and  Re- 
ligion," by  Mr.  J.  W.  Connor  ;  Dec.  2nd,  a  con- 
versazione; Jan.  15th,  "  Art  in  the  Conservatory 
and  Greenhouse "  (with  illustrations),  by  Mr. 
Mairrice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  London  ;  Jan. 
29th,  "  Our  Profession,"  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Buhner  : 
Feb.  12th,  "  Art  in  Italy  under  the  Romans  and 
diu-ing  the  period  of  the  Renaissance"  (with 
illustrations),  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Appleyard ;  Feb. 
26th,  "  On  Contractors'  Work,"  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Osborne;  March  11th,  "The  Beautifying  of 
Towns,"  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Somerville,  of  Manchester; 
April  1st,  members'  soiree  ;  April  15th,  "  Notes 
on  some  of  the  Ancient  Historical  Houses  of  Old 
Edinburgh"  (with  Olustrations),  by  Major  R. 
W.  Moore ;  and  April  29th,  "  Architectural 
Rambles  on  the  Continent"  (with  illustrations), 
by  Mr.  J.  Tweeddle. 

We  notice  that  Messrs.  Wright,  Sutcliffe,  and 
Son,  of  Halifax,  in  addition  to  the  medals  they 
have  .already  gained  at  Vienna  1873,  Leeds  1875, 
Manchester  1875,  and  Paris  1878,  have  ag£un 
been  awarded  a  medal  at  the  York  Exhibition 
for  their  specialities  in  bath,  toilet,  and  other 
hot- water  fittings  for  baths  and  lavatories.  The 
above  finn  are  the  only  makers  in  England  of 
the  American  double  combined  hot  and  cold- 
water  taps  for  baths  and  lavatories,  complete 
with  shampoo,  and  were  the  first  in  England  to 
make  cast-lead  traps  in  two  halves,  but  are  now 
making  them  in  whole  ones  as  well  as  in  two 
halves. 

Se^'en  -years  ago,  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Ai-tists  exhibited  a  collection  of  their  pictures  in 
Toronto,  which  proved  so  popular  both  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  visitors  and  of  piettu-es  sold 
that  the  annual  exhibition  crf  the  society  has 
grown  into  an  institution.  The  stimulus  thus 
given  to  the  pirrsuit  of  art  as  a  profession  led  to 
the  establislrment  of  an  Art  School  in  that  city  a 
few  years  ago.  Now  Ottawa  has  followed  the 
example  of  Toronto,  and  established  an  .4.rt 
School,  in  which  the  Governor-General  and 
Princess  Louise  are  taking  the  greatest  interest. 
The  Princess  has  undertaken  to  select  a  compe- 
tent instructor  for  it  during  her  present  visit  to 
this  country. 

The  Rev.  Arthiu-  Hall  informs  us  that  the 
committee  of  the  St.  Pancras  Workmen's  Exhi- 
bition have  decided  to  hoUl  another  exhibition 
next  October.  It  wiU  bo  open  to  all  residents 
within  the  metropolitan  district,  but  will  be  re- 
stricted to  exhibits  comjileted  or  maele  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  October,  1880-  a  wise 
decision.  The  exliibition  will  he  held  in  Tol- 
mers-square  Institute,  Drummond-.street  N.W., 
and  intending  exhibitors  shoulel  send  in  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  Mcc<-Ii,  the  hon. 
secretary,  17,  Hanington-strtet,  N.W.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  proposal  wiU  stimulate  raanj- 
workmen  during  the  winter  mouths  to  make  and 
o."ihibit  articles  which  will  bcof  pecuniary  benefit 
to  the  exhibitors,  as  every  facility  will  be  af- 
foreled  to  them  to  sell  the  articles  if  purchasei-s 
are  forthcoming.  It  .should  be  specially  added 
that  the  exhibition  is  "  open  to  all  within  the 
metropolitan  district" — a  fact  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  previously  undeistooel. 
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CHIPS. 

The  All  Saiuts'  burial  board,  Horsham,  met  on 
Monday  to  complete  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
cemetery  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  £30  per 
acre,  and  at  the  same  meeting  approved  plans, 
estimated  to  cost  £175  in  execution,  for  fencing-in 
and  laying  out  the  ground.  These  plans  -were 
prcpare'd  by  Mr.  Skinner,  siu'veyor  to  the  hoard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
new  line  of  railway  to  connect  the  mineral  district  of 
Ehondda  Valley  with  the  harbour  of  Port  Talbot, 
held  on  Saturday,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
apply  for  rarliamcntai-y  powers  to  carry  out  the 
ivork,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Yockney, 
M.I.C.E.,  of  London,  was  iustructed  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution. 

An  inaugural  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
Vi'.  E.  Ayrtou  to-morrow  (Saturday)  evening,  at 
the  Cowper- street  Schools,  Finsbury,  in  connection 
■with  the  opening  of  the  technical  classes  estab- 
lished by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  will  be  "The  Improvements 
Science  can  effect  in  our  Trades  and  in  the  Con- 
<lition  of  our  Workmen." 

The  latest  testing  of  the  Manchester  stoves  at 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampstead- 
road,  N.,  London,  is  as  follows: — Time  6  p.m., 
date  Oct.  27,  1S79.  Doors  and  windows  closed. 
Temperature  of  outer  air  4-5^  Fahr.,  inflow  of  warm 
air  into  wards,  generated  by  the  Manchester 
stoves,  135°  Fahr.  Uuiforni  temperature  of  wards 
CS'  Fahr.  Force  of  current  of  warm  air  iuto  wards 
of  such  power  that  it  passed  through  the  wards 
into  the  staircases,  warming  them  also  in  its  exit, 
to  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  Corporation  have  unanimously  appointed 
Mr.  Clement  Duuscombe,  M.A.,  C.E.  (borough 
engineer  of  Derby),  borough  engineer  of  Liver- 
pool, at  a^salary  of  £800  per  annum.  There  were  101 
candidates  for  the  office. 

A  new  monthly,  the  Aiitirjtinrt/,  is  about  to  be 
started  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  who  proposes  to 
lay  it  down  in  the  original  lines  of  the  Giiilkman^s 
Mayazine.  The  first  number  is  to  appear  on 
Dec.  20. 

A  new  infant-school  for  the  parish  of  Cliffe,  Mid- 
Kent,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  It  has 
leen  built  by  Messrs.  Callundand  Son,  of  Kochester, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Ruck,  of  Maidstone. 
It  accommodates  1)0  children,  and  has  cost  £900. 

The  town  council  of  Burton-on-Trent  received 
on  Thursday  last  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  Mansergh, 
C.E.,  of  Westminster,  on  the  sewerage  of  the 
borough,  with  a  scheme  for  treatiug  the  sewage. 

In  the  course  of  excavations  for  new  buildings 
-about  to  be  erected  in  Carfax- square,  Horsham, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Burstow,  of  that  town, 
two  ancient  pitchers  of  baked  clay  were  found  Sf t. 
laelow  the  surface. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK- 

Saturday.— Cowpev-street  Schools,  Fin.sbury.  Lectm-e 
by  Prof.  Ayrton  to  City  and  Guilds  In- 
stitute.   6  p.m. 

Monday. — Society  of  Engineers.  Paper  by  "Wilkinson 
Jones  on  "llodei-n  Trann^-ay  Construc- 
tion."   7.30  p.m. 

"TnuusDAT. — Builders'  Bene\'olent  Institution,  32nd  anni- 
%-ersaiy.  Dinner  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavcra.    5  for  5.30  p.m. 


HELLIWELL'SPatented  NEW  SYSTEM 

rMPEEISH^VBLE  GLAZING  WITHOLT  PUTTY. 

AsAD()PTEDb>H.K.U.theriUXUK<if\VALESRtS.in(lriiisliani- 

All  Woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside  Painting  is 
a-equired.  Old  Roofs  Re-glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or 
•take  in  pieces. 

Spo  lirilf-piicp  Advt.  in  next  Xumlirr. 

T.  W.  HELLIVVELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire; 
or,  19,  ParUament-street,  London. — [Adtt.] 


— ♦-♦-. — 

WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Blackbubn.— The  operative  plumbers  of  Black- 
burn struck  work  on  Tuesday  against  a  reduction 
of  their  wages  of  Id.  per  hour. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Frices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  aijuUcatijii  to 
CHAJtLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. 
Asent :  Mi-.  E.  Ceickmas-,  4,  Agii'-street,  London,  W.C. 
— [Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

•9*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  givinf? 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendei  ing— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  theinfoi-mation. 
Full  addresses  are  not  wanted — simply  the  names  of  the 
towns. 

AxEHLEV,  S.E,— For  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  in 
Elmers  End-road,  for  J.  Jcmini,  Esq.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hancock,  architect,  5,  Fuinival's  Inn  :  — 

Palmer £2,996    0    0  1 

Wooton  2,297    0    0 

Young*  1,715    0    0 

Stoneham       1,597    0    0  1 

*  Subsequently  modihed  and  accepted. 
B.^TTEKSEA,  S.W.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
in  Gideon-road,  Battersea,  by  400  places,  for  the  London 
School  Boai'd : — 

WiUiams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son  ...     £5,172    0    0 

Lathev.Bros 5,150    0    0 

Wall.Bros 4,811    0    0 

Kiik  and  EandaU 4,642    0    0 

Jerrard,  S.  J 4,477    0    0 

Marsland,  J 4,397    0    0 

Thompson,  J 4,3S4    0    0 

Higgs  and  Hill  4,284    0    0 

Tjeiman,  J.,  of  ■Walworth*  ...  4,139  0  0 
®  Recommended  for  acceptance,  £300  for  provisions. 
[Cost  of  school  buildinirs  only  {including  provisions) , 
£3.616  ;  for  special  expenses,  properly  chai-geable  to  site, 
viz.,  (<j)  provisions  for  can-ying  on  school  duiing  pro- 
gress of  work,  £60  ;  (4)  additional  hand  carriage  of 
materials  to  and  from  site,  £130  ;  (c)  connecting  with 
existing  building  at  two  points,  £190 ;  [d)  raising  new 
rooms  on  aiches,  £113  ;  (e)  levelling  land  for  playground, 
£200  ;  {/)  extra  deep  foundations,  £130  ;  total  cost, 
£1,133.    Cost  per  head  of  enlargement,  £11  Is.  lid.] 

BiLSTOX. — For  constructing  sewei-s  at  Halliiield,  for  the 
Bilston  Township  Commissioners  :  — 

Darby,  T.,  of  Coseley  (accepted)    ...     £150    0    0 

[Four  tenders  received.] 

BLACKBunx. — For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling  liouses, 

for  Mr,  Thomas  Bordby.    Mr.  Angelo  W.  E.   Sunpson. 

architect,  Blackburn,    (iuanlities  by  the  architect  ; — 

Accepted  tenders  : — 

Mason  (exclusive  of  allowance  for  old  material)  : — 

Hind'.e,  C £144  10    0 

Carpenter  and  joiner  ; — 

Eoberts.E 2K    0    0 

Brieksettcr  : — 

Gillibrand,  W.  and  J 153    0    0 

Fiagger  and  slater  : — 

Maudsly,  D S8    4    0 

Plumber  and  glazier  :  — 

Chadbm-n,  J 57    0    0 

Plasterer  :— 

Standen,  T 55    0    0 

Painter  :— 
Garstang,  L 9  15    0 

745    0    0 
[Chinmeypieces,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  ttc.  £43.] 
Bournemouth. — For  a  cast-h-ou  sewer  outfall.    Mr.  G. 
R.  Andrews,  suiveyor : — 

Saunders*  "White,  Boainemouth     £3,93S'  01  ;o 

HUl  and  Co.,  Gosport         3,627  '.  0 1. 0 

Howell,  E.,  Poole    3,615    OJO 

Pontiles  and  Wood,  London"     ...        2,920_Oj_a 

^  Accepted. 

(Surveyor's  estimate,  £3,408.) 

Deedv. — For  the  completion  of  streets  and  construction 

of   sewers  in   Derby,    for   the   Derby   Urban  Sanitary 

Authority.     Mr.    Clement   Dunscombe,   C.E.,   borougii 

engineer  : — 

No.  1 £2,062    0    0 

„    2 1,692    0    0 

Tomlinson,  J.  and  G.  (accepted) ...       1,553  10    0 

Derby. — For  covering  over  last  section  of  Markeaton 

Brook  Course,  fromSadler  Gate  Bridge  toSt.James-sti'eet, 

for  the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.    Mr.  Clement 

Dunscombe,  C.E.,  borough  engineer  : — 

No.  1 £3,445    0    0 

„    2 3,108    0    0 

„    3 1,837    2    6 

„    4 1,814  19  10 

„    5 1,677  12    8 

„    6 1,650    0    0 

„    7 1,580    0    0 

„    8 1,497    5    0 

Bromage,  T.  (accepted)     ...        ...        1,435    0    0 

Derhy. — For  building  inspector's  residence,  horse- 
keeper's  cottage,  boundary  walling,  and  entrance  gates  to 
Central  Depot,  Ford-street.  Contract  No.  2.  Mr.  Clement 
Dunscombe,  C.E.,  Coi-poration  smTeyor  : — 

No.  1 £1..530    0    0 

„    2 1,519    2    G 

„    3 1,410    0    0 

Hall,  T.  J.  (accepted)        1,105  1111 

Derby. — For  cleaning  and  painting  Market  Hall  and 
Butter  Market.  Mi'.  Clement  Dunscombe,  C.E.,  Corpora- 


tion surveyor.    Quantities  suppUed  ; 


£825    0  0 

504  10  0 

55S  15  0 

528  10  0 


338    5    Ci 


Smith  and  Walker  (ace 

cptcd) 

375    0 

Hasti.ngs.— For   rebuilding  business 

Hobertson-street,  Hastings 

,  for  Edwin 

Plummer 

Messi-s.  Cross  and  Wells,  architets  ;  — 

Wood,  J 

£3,290    0 

Harmer,  C.  and  E.  ... 

3,290    0 

Jenkins           

3,282    0 

Rodda  

3,260    0 

Jones,  Gloucester     ... 

2,854    0 

Geary 

2,795    0 

Womerslev,  A.  D.    ... 

2,780    0 

Coussens,  VV 

2,749     0 

CVuttenden,  F. 

2,730    0 

ViJler,  A.  (acccepted) 

2,6  !3    0 

(ESTABLIpSHBB  1785), 

E^GIMERS.    MILL¥EIGHTS, 

FOUNDEKS,    AND   BOILER   ]MAKERS, 

Works  ;  —DA  R  TFORD,    KEN  T. 

London  Offices — 21,  St.  Switliin's-lano,  E.G. 


Solo  Muliers  of  ]iIOTTE'S 

Universal  Crusher. 

riiL  MAirir  TLMii    \NT)AinRTir  vnviiLU  vs 


c 


Hand  and  pow  cr  Machines  w  th  Mortars,  of  from 

Sim  CO  30m  diameier, 

These  Cru-ihor-  irc  the  m     t    )T  ctn     1 1 1  economical  Machines 

known  f  r  i    du  in,   I  I      as  Emerv  Granite 

Quart/   Clis.   riintt  1       tcs   mdthclikc  fiom 


The    fitilitv   iMth    w  tl      c    Machines  aie    rejriilated  to 

diinei  thepiound  mittinu   now  atone  &izc  and  then  at  anothci 
Icimsonc  of  its  chief  attractions 


Prices  and  all  P.i 


■OS  Am-iciTios. 


HART'S  PATENT 


Cyclic    Elevator. 


For  ivhich  see  Ailvcitiscmcnt  each  altciai 


EDGE-EUISrNEE  MORTAE  MILLS, 

In  si>ccially  hard  Cast  Iron,  outlasting  sevcnil  of  the  ordinary 


ESTIMATES  FURXISHED  FOR 

CEMEiNT  &   BRICKWORKS 
MACHINERY, 

Complete  with  the  latest!  rorroTsments,  toffpther  with  the  l)cst 
practice  for  laying  out  'the  works  for  sUict  ccauomy. 


ExGiXEs,   Boilers,   Castln-gs,  and  Exgi- 
K"EEKs'  Work  ix  Gexer.^e. 
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THE  HERNE  HILL  MISSION  CHUECH 
COMPETITION. 

ANOTHEE  instance  of  the  effrontery 
and  want  of  courtesy  practised  by 
those  who  advertise  for  competition  designs 
has  just  been  brought  to  our  notice.  In 
July  last  an  advertisment  appeared  in  our 
pages,  signed  by  a  suburban  vicar,  inviting 
architects  to  compete  for  the  erection  of  a 
Mission  Church  on  the  Milkwood  Estate, 
Loughborough,  S.E.,  to  accommodate  from 
300  to  400  people,  and  asking  uitending 
competitors  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Heme  Hill.  Out  of  this 
uiuuber,  a  Kmited  number  of  candidates  were 
selected  to  send  in  desigiis,  and  printed 
instructions  were  issued,  the  leading  condi- 
tion of  which  was  that  the  church  was  to  be 
buUt  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  for  a 
jitrinanent  Cliiircli,  the  words  in  italics  being 
underscored.  The  building  when  complete 
was  to  accommodate  not  less  than  400,  and 
the  portion  proposed  to  be  first  erected  to 
provide  not  less  than  .'500  ;  the  plans  were  to 
showthe  completed  building,  defining  the  part 
to  be  first  built,  and  the  means  proposed  to 
enclose  the  micompletcd  sides.  Another 
clause  desired  that  a  part  of  the  site,  which 
was  triangular,  should  be  reserved  for  a 
Sunday-school  or  Mission  Eoom.  The  church 
was  to  be  seated  with  open  benches,  partly 
movable,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
were  to  be  shown  audincluded  in  the  estimate. 
A  correspondence  of  a  rather  interesting  and 
instructive  kind  followed  ui  our  pages,  to 
one  of  which  letters  copies  were  appended  of 
several  communications  received  in  answer  to 
the  advertisement  from  applicants  actuated  by 
•'  love  for  the  cause  "  and  other  lofty  motives. 
Our  readers  may  refresh  their  memories  by 
turning  to  the  letter  signed  "W.  H.P."  in  om- 
issue  of  August  loth  last.  One  of  the  applica- 
tions was  written  by  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
in  which  the  ■ivriter  promised  if  successful  lo 
"  V'turii  half  the  commission  as  a  donation  to 
the  funds,"  while  another  applicant  described 
liimself  as  a  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Arts.  We  need  not  stay  to 
remark  now  upon  the  character  of  this  kind 
I'f  application,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
something  to  say  about  a  proposition  in 
connection  -with  competitions  generally, 
which  appears  on  another  page,  from  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  itself.  "What  we 
desire  chiefly  to  do  here  is  to  call  attention 
yet  once  again  to  the  manner  in  which 
competitors  are  treated,  and  to  ask  if  such 
treatment  has  not  tended  to  bring 
about  the  evil  that  our  correspondent 
and  ourselves  have  deplored.  The  ilUcit 
practices  of  architects  and  other  pi-ofessional 
men  are  largely  due  to  the  laxity  of  moral 
principle  of  those  who  invite,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous way  in  which  committees  and  boards 
have  dealt  with  competitors.  But  we  return 
to  the  immediate  facts  of  the  case  wc  are 
citing.  In  a  letter  which  followed  the  one 
we  have  referred  to,  "Observer"  pointed 
out  the  somewhat  unusual  invitation  issued 
by  the  Vicar,  which  had  given  rise  to  such 
discreditable  apjilicatious,  and  mentions 
another  fact  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's  was 
the  father  of  a  clever  architect — Mr.  W.  H. 
Powell,  of  Mecklenburgh-square.  Wo  were 
glad  to  admit  a  subsequent  letter  into  our 
pages  written  by  the  last-named  gentleman, 
discl.aiming  the  idea  that  Mr.  Powell  was 
one  of  the  competitors,  and  to  hear  that  he 
liad  strongly  advised  the  Committee  to  call 


in  .in  architect  imconnected  in  every  way 
way  with  the  church  to  decide  the  competi- 
tion. If  Mr.  Powell's  advice  had  been  duly 
acted  upon,  the  abortive  labours  of  six 
gentlemen  chosen  by  the  Committee  to  send 
in  designs  would  have  been  saved.  We  are 
now  informed  by  several  of  the  competi'ors 
that  the  Vicar  simply  thanks  each  com- 
petitor for  the  inspection  of  the  plans 
he  has  submitted,  regretting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  plans  were  '■  too  expensive  for 
a  mission  church  and  beyond  the  means  at 
their  disposal."  Six  competitors,  or  rather 
five,  for  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Barber,  through 
press  of  business,  did  not  send  in,  have  thus 
been  put  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  labour 
and  expense,  the  actual  value  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  The  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  submitted  plans 
are  Mi'.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  Southampton- 
street  ;  Mr.  J.  Ladds,  of  Chapel-street,  Bed- 
ford-row ;  Mr.  W.  Penstone  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Leigh,  of  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  ; 
and  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi.  A  careful  reading  of  the  "  In- 
structions "  to  architects  has  failed  to  sug- 
gest to  us  any  just  ground  for  such  a  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  the  designs  bj-  the  Commit- 
tee except  that  the  Committee  iuvited 
architects  without  a  sufficient  laiowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  a  building  of  the  kind 
they  wanted.  The  first  instruction  plainly 
requires  a  permanent  structure  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society.  It  these  rules  had 
been  studied  at  all  by  the  framers  of  the  in- 
sti-uctions,  they  should  have  known  that 
it  was  impossible  to  design  a  chiuch  in 
accordance  with  them  for  a  very  low  sum. 
Again,  there  was  no  condition  as  to  cost,  the 
only  intimation  being  that  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  buUdhig  was  to  be  given,  and  that 
the  strictest  economj'  had  to  be  observed.  If 
the  committee  were  limited  in  theii'  means, 
it  would  only  have  been  reasonable  that 
they  should  have  said  so,  or  at  least  fixed  a 
figure  as  the  maximum  limit ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  appears  in  the  instructions.  It  is 
true  one  clause,  No.  10,  states  that  the 
Building  Committee  do  not  undertake  to 
carry  the  work  into  execution,  or  to  order 
the  preparation  of  the  working  drawings  ; 
but  it  does  not  explicitly  say,  as  it  might 
have  done,  that  the  committee  did  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the 
designs ;  in  fact  the  wording  of  the  clause 
implies  that  one  design  T\"ill  be  accepted,  iis 
the  clause  runs,  "  No  payment  will  be  made 
to  those  architects  whose  plans  are  not 
accepted."  Some  of  the  coiupetitors  com- 
plain to  us  of  the  want  of  fairness  of  the 
committee  in  extending  the  time  at  the  last 
moment  when  the  bulk  of  the  work  was 
done,  and  after  many  of  the  competitors  had 
worked  late  at  night  for  some  time  to  get 
the  drawings  finished  by  the  period  fi.xed. 
Mr.  Cutts,  on  receipt  of  the  letter  extending 
the  time  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the 
14  th  of  October,  wrote  to  point  out  the 
mjustice  of  tlw.  proceeding,  as  the  extension 
of  time  could  be  of  no  ser\dce  to  him  .and 
others  in  redrawing  or  in  further  elaborat- 
ing the  design  at  that  moment.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  siiy  anything  to  impugn  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  asked  for  designs  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  justice  has  not 
been  done,  and  that  the  committee  have 
put  five  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  experience  to  an  amount  of  trouble 
and  expense  witliout  so  much  as  offer- 
inn  an  honorarium  to  them.  With  tlie 
object  of  examining  for  oui'selves  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  committee  have 
excused  themselves  from  accepting  any  of 
the  designs  submitted,  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  personally  inspect  some  of  the  de- 
signs sent  in.  Of  the  four  designs  wehavethus 
examined  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced extravagant  in  style  or  treatment, 
while  in  two  instances  they  are  extremely 
simple,  showing  nothing  more  than  a  plain 


roofed  structure  of  the  barest  description. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  plainer  or  more 
inexpensive  buildings  the  committee  could 
have  expected  than  those  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Ladds  and  Penstone  for  instance, 
while  the  more  finished  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
K.  Cutts  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb  are  fairly 
within  any  reasonable  meaning  of  the  "in- 
structions to  architects."  Taldng  the  design 
sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  we  have  a 
very  simple  and  effective  structure  of  red 
brick,  the  interior  walls  being  faced  ■with 
the  same  material.  The  chui-ch  on  the  west 
side  forms  the  boundary  towards  Lowden- 
road,  or  the  longest  side  of  the  triangular 
plot ;  it  is  placed  with  the  chancel  at  the 
noi'th,  while  the  parochial  hall  is  proposed 
on  the  east  side,  tilling  up  the  large  angle. 
The  plan  shows  a  nave  72ft.  Gin.  by  23ft. 
10m.  in  the  clear,  a  chancel  29ft.  3Ln.  long  by 
23ft.,  and  aisles,  the  one  on  the  east  side  being 
simply  a  passage  way.  There  is  a  porch  at 
the  entrance  end  with  a  font  in  line  with  the 
centre  passage,  an  organ  chamber  is  placed 
on  one  side  of  chancel,  and  the  clergy  and 
choir  vestries  are  planned  round  the  apse, 
partly  filling  up  the  space  at  the  south  angle. 
The  nave  seats  292,  the  aisle  92,  and  the 
chou-  and  clergy  make  a  total  of  412. 
The  parochial  hall  adjoins  the  church 
on  the  east  side  of  site,  and  is  oOft.  Gin.  by 
18ft.,  -with  the  angles  canted  off  and  roofed 
with  a  high-pitched  roof  and  hipped  ends. 
The  author  has  worked  out  his  design  in  a 
thoroughl}'  economical  manner,  and  obtains 
effect  chiefly  by  a  dignified  and  lofty  nave, 
lighted  chiefly  by  clerestory  lancet  •n-indows 
of  extreme  simplicity.  The  roof  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  on  the  same  level,  broken  only 
by  a  plain  slated  bell-turret  at  the  separa- 
tion ;  the  chancel  is  not  too  large,  and  has  a 
convenient  passageway  left  behind  the  choir 
seats  ;  and  the  vestries  are  conveniently 
grouped  round  the  chancel.  In  the  con- 
struction and  internal  design  nothing  can  be 
simpler :  the  windows  are  all  plain  lancets 
of  brick  well  splayed  internally,  and  the  nave 
arches  of  five  bays  each  side  are  also  pro- 
posed to  be  executed  in  plain  moulded  bricks 
resting  on  stone  piUars.  The  roof  is  framed 
and  open,  with  tie  and  collar  beam  principals, 
plastered  between.  We  observe  that  the 
author  proposes  to  build  in  a  temporary 
m.anner  the  south  aisle,  the  cost  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  church  being  estimated  at 
£3,200,  and  the  completion  of  the  aisle  j£250. 
Everything  is  intended  in  the  author's  de- 
scription to  be  of  the  plainest  possible  kind  ; 
the  stone  vrill  be  limited  to  the  pillars,  and 
the  heating  will  bo  by  hot  air  arranged 
below  the  west  jioroh. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  has  disposed  his  build- 
ings in  the  most  economical  manner  upon 
the  site  ;  the  chm-ch  on  one  side  forms  the 
boundary  and  is  placed  very  nearly  east  and 
west.  By  this  aiTangement  the  author 
obtains  the  accommodation  required  \\'ith- 
out  sacrifice  of  space.  The  chm-ch  has  a 
nave  of  three  arches  or  bays  and  side  aisles 
of  wide  span ;  the  latter  are  canted  at  the 
ends  to  suit  the  shape  of  ground,  and  the 
proportions  give  a  rather  -wider  plan  than 
usual.  The  nave  is  .')2ft.  by  24ft.,  by  38ft. 
high  to  ridge,  witli  a  narthex  at  the 
west  end  and  a  shallow  apsidal-onded 
chancel.  At  the  west  end  a  flat  bell-gable 
is  carried  up,  forming  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive but  effective  featui-e.  The  clerestory 
is  lighted  by  dormers,  and  the  author  has 
introduced  the  jilainest  kind  of  windows, 
without  tracery.  There  is  a  triplet  at  the 
west  end,  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  are 
proposed  to  be  faced  with  red  bricks  relieved 
by  stone.  The  cost  to  complete  the  design 
is  estimated  at  i'2,900,  and  the  sum  to 
carry  out  the  first  portion  £2,200  -  figures 
that  wc  are  sm-e  have  not  been  over- rated. 
The  school  or  mission-room  has  been  placed 
at  the  north  angle  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ladds's  design  is  crucifoiin  in  plan, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  its  axis  somewhat 
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bisects  the  acute  angle  on  the  nortli  side  of 
the  triangular  plot,  the  transepts  being 
made  to  fit  mthin  the  two  sides.  Mr.  Ladds 
dispenses  with  aisles,  and  roofs  his  nave 
in  one  span ;  the  transepts  are  each  divided 
by  two  arches  and  are  double-gabled 
externally  ;  the  chancel  has  an  ax^sidal 
termination,  and  has  a  vestry  on  one  side 
and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  The  nave  is  seated  with  two  rows  of 
seats,  and  has  a  centre  passagew.ay.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  narthes  and  baptistry.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  by  Mr. 
Ladds's  plan  is  430,  of  which  number  314  is 
obtained  in  the  nave  without  the  transepts, 
which  are  proposed  to  be  built  afterwards. 
Brick,  relieved  by  stone  in  the  window 
di-essings,  &c.,  is  the  material  intended  for 
the  walls  which  have  buttresses,  and  the  win- 
dows are  all  single  lights.  The  author  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  his  design,  when  com- 
pleted with  transepts,  at  £3,450,  and  with- 
out transepts  at  £2,800.  From  our  inspec- 
tion of  the  drawings  and  the  internal  con- 
struction, we  decidedly  think  the  author  has 
over-estimated  his  design,  and  we  believe 
the  nave  and  chancel  might  be  well  executed 
at  from  £1,500  to  £1,800  with  the  materials 
contemplated,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  £6  per  sitting,  a  very  ample  price  if  we 
take  similarly-designed  buildings  into  con- 
sideration. Our  opinion  upon  this  point  is 
confirmed  in  looking  at  the  author's  very 
inexpensive  features ;  a  shingle  turret  and 
spirelet  rises  from  the  nave  roof.  The 
school- room  is  placed  in  one  of  the  acute 
angles  of  the  plot  on  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Penstone's  design  is  another  very  effect- 
ive one,  marked  by  extreme  simplicity  in  its 
ti-eatment.  The  church  is  placed  lengthwise 
along  the  main  side  of  triangle.  There  is  one 
aisle  on  the  obtuse-angle  side  of  plot,  open- 
ing by  four  bays  with  segmental-shaped 
arches  into  the  nave.  Both  are  kept  low, 
and  the  internal  walls  are  finished  in  the 
plainest  manner  consistent  with  structural 
effectiveness.  At  the  end  is  an  apse,  which 
closely  fits  into  the  acute  angle  of  the  ground, 
with  children's  seats  and  organ-chamber  on 
either  side  of  chancel.  Externally,  a  Late 
phase  of  Gothic,  vcrguig  in  the  features  on 
Late  French,  is  adopted  ;  the  windows  are 
square-headed,  relieved  by  cut  brick  heads 
and  jambs,  with  label  moiUdings  of  flat  ogee 
form  over  the  aisle  windows;  the  materials 
are  brick  with  stone,  and  the  nave  is  relieved 
by  a  small  but  suitable  bell-turret,  and  the 
whole  structure  is  certainly  of  a  type  charac- 
teristic of  a  mission  church.  The  estimate 
given  is  £2,352. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  de- 
signs submitted  are  all  within  the  exjoecta- 
tions  we  formed  of  them,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  plea  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  set 
aside.  If  a  1;omporary  structure  of  timber 
or  iron  had  been  contemplated,  the  com- 
mittee shoidd  have  liinted  their  intention, 
and  not  put  architects  to  the  cost  of  compe- 
ting for  a  church  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  which  has  cost  each  of  the  competitors, 
at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  at  least  £40 
to  £50.  After  all,  the  question  rais- d  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Heme  Hill  Mission 
Church  is  one  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
in-ofession,  namely,  whether  architects  are 
to  be  put  to  unnecessary  labour  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  any  individual  or 
committee  who  may  think  themselves  jus- 
tified in  advertising  for  professional  infor- 
mation and  skill  ?  We  are  led  in  connection 
with  this  cpiestion  to  discuss  a  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  com- 
petitions, whose  letter,  ijrinted  on  another 
page,  will,  wo  hope,  be  read  and  carefully 
weighed  by  all  members  of  the  profession. 
Theoretically  we  must  fairly  admit  all  the 
evils  ascribed  to  the  openconipetition  system 
Mr.  Porter  mentions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
nmst  be  allowed  that  the  profession  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  before  that   system  was 


introduced,  and  that  the  art  has  sunk  in 
reputation  ever  since.  Arohitcctiu-e  is  now 
far  more  than  it  was,  a  commercial  in^ 
dustry,  and  competition  has  done  much  to 
place  the  products  of  the  ai-chitect's  skiU  on 
a  level  with  other  commodities.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  fruitfid  of  mischief. 
The  art  has  been  brought  to  the  level  of  a 
manufactm-e  ;  architectural  design  has  passed 
virtually  into  the  hands  of  a  few  experts 
whose  only  object  is  to  turn  out  drawings  of 
exteriors  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
structural  and  architectm-al  principles  ;  feats 
of  draughtsmanship  are  mistaken  for  archi- 
tectiu-e  ;  while  the  standard  of  professional 
morality  has  been  considerably  lowered  by 
the  practice  of  competing  architects  sending 
in  designs  far  in  excess  of  the  real  cost. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  one  which  concerns  the  younger  and 
less  fortunate  members  of  the  profession. 
It  may  be  urged  with  justice  against  Mr. 
Porter's  proposal  to  discountenance  com- 
petition, How  are  the  less  fortunate  of  the 
profession  to  attain  the  position  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  more  successful  if  open 
competition  be  done  away  with  'i  It  is  now 
their  only  chance  of  winning  a  position  and 
a  name  in  the  profession.  Here  we  have 
unquestionably  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
solve.  We  are  cjuite  ready  to  agree 
to  Mr.  Porter's  suggestion  that  "  Fel- 
lows "  of  the  Institute,  by  some  dig- 
nified act,  should  refrain  from  engaging 
in  competition  ;  we  think  it  would 
be  an  opportune  and  dignified  thing  for  them 
to  do,  .and  would  be  setting  a  good  example. 
But  xmless  some  corresponding  advantages 
be  offered  to  the  profession  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Institute,  it  is  unreasonable  to  think 
they  will  forego  the  chances  of  competition 
distinction,  simply  because  the  "Fellows'' 
of  the  Institute  bound  themselves  not  to 
compete.  The  Institute,  at  present,  Mr. 
Porter  must  remember,  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
presentative body,  and  until  it  becomes  so  it 
cannot  suppose  that  its  action  will  lead 
to  the  discontinuance  of  competition.  That 
competitions,  particularly  small  ones,  are  a 
serious  loss  to  the  profession,  must  be  readily 
granted,  as  the  instance  we  have  cited,  the 
Addiscombe-road  Church  competition,  and 
the  Shrewsbury  Corporation  Building  Site 
competition,  another  staj'tliiig  example  of 
impudence,  may  prove.  That  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  competition  would  accouij)lish  the 
three  things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Porter  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  the  abolition  to  be  effective 
must  be  complete,  and,  as  we  have  said,  some 
inducement  must  be  held  out  to  the  profes- 
sion to  make  them  relinquish  it  as  a  source 
of  profit.  We  believe,  therefore,  the  Insti- 
tute would  wisely  restrict  themselves  to  the 
first  suggestion  of  Mr.  Porter,  and  to  the 
rectification  of  abuses  that  already  exist.  To 
endeavour-  to  abolish  the  system  at  present 
would  be  abortive,  and  the  only  means,  in 
our  opinion,  by  which  the  Institute  can  hope  to 
abolish  competition  would  be  to  institute  a 
test  for  professional  competency. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

THE  old  houses  in  Cheapside  are,  one  by 
one,  giving  place  to  larger  and  more 
architectural  buildings,  and,  during  the  last 
few  months,  several  blocks  of  houses  and 
shops  have  been  pulled  down,  and  their 
sites  are  occupied  by  large  and  pretentious 
chambers  and  offices.  Some  months  ago  we 
di'cw  attention  to  a  few  examples  of  this 
gradual  rebuilding  of  the  leading  City 
thoroughfare,  and  we  now  take  another  op- 
portunity of  referring  to  what  has  been 
done  since.  Considerable  progress  has,  we 
find,  been  made  with  the  new  Mercers' -haU 
budding  in  Cheapside,  between  Ironmonger- 
lane  and  the  Old  Jewry,  the  commencement 
of  whicli  we  recorded  some  time  ago.  The 
front     is     entirely    of     stone,    wc    believe 


Portland  stone,  and  the  leading  features  of 
interest  in  the  elevation  are  the  three-light 
windows  enriched  by  engaged  jamb,  shafts 
of  polished  granite,  with  Ionic  carved 
capitals,  and  the  two  flat  canted  bays,,  which 
break  the  straightness  of  the  front.  These 
are  i-ecessed,  so  that  the  frontage  is  kept 
within  the  main  line,  which  has  been  con- 
siderably set  back  from  the  houses  in  the 
Poultry.  The  window  bays  are  separated  by 
rusticated  piers.  The  building  is  now  ar- 
rived at  the  second  story,  and  from  the 
details  and  flatly-treated  horizontal  mould- 
ings— a  very  necessary  precaution  in  narrow, 
ill-lighted  streets — it  promises  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  old  hall  which  stood  on  the  site 
has  been  partly  removed,  but  those  who- 
saimter  behind  the  new  building  by  enter- 
in?  the  quadrangle  from  Ironmonger-lane, 
will  be  gratified  to  find  many  interesting 
remnants  of  old  architectm-al  carvings  and 
mouldings.  The  remaining  portion  of  en- 
trance hall  is  enriched  by  Roman  Doric 
columns,  and  the  stairs  and  woodwork  to  be 
seen  in  this  apartment  ■will  be  found  well 
deserving  attention.  The  new  fagade  will  be 
a  formidable  competitor,  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  with  Mr.  Cole's 
Gresham  Offices,  which  we  have  already 
illustrated,  and,  near  by,  the  old  church  of 
St.  Olave,  vidth  its  square  tower  and  jiin- 
nacles,  adds  contrast  and  additional  interest 
to  the  improvements.  Mr.  I' Anson,  architect, 
has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  adcUtioQ 
to  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on  a  site  between, 
the  old  hall  in  Threadueedle-street  and 
Cornhill.  The  new  building  is  Gothic  in 
style  and  has  two  main  frontages,  with  an 
entrance  in  CornhiU.  Portland  stone  has 
been  used,  and  the  north  faeade  is  relieved 
by  traceried  windows  and  a  wide  bay  in  the 
centre.  The  plan  of  this  new  block  con- 
tams  a  waiting-room,  court,  and  committee- 
room,  the  former  37ft.  by  24ft.,  the  library 
and  assembly  room  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  banqueting-hall  and  garden.  Mr. 
G.  Shaw,  of  Earl-strcet,  Westminster,  is  the 
contractor,  and  the  cost  is  about  £22,000. 
Continuuig  our  survey,  but  proceeding  west- 
ward, up  Cheapside,  we  find  Mr.  W.  Wimble, 
architect,  of  Queen  Victoria- street,  has  just 
completeda  neat,  narrow  stone-frontedbuild- 
ing  to  be  let  for  shops  and  offices.  There  is 
a  basement  and  four  stories  besides  the 
gromrd-floor.  The  chief  points  about  the 
facade  are  the  slight  breaking  back  of  the 
front  at  the  sides,  the  carved,  panelled 
pilasters  between  the  windows,  and  the 
carved  ornament  to  the  frieze  of  upper 
story.  The  windows,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  width,  are  simply  square-headed, 
with  rounded  corners,  the  centre  window  of 
the  second  story  being  emphasised  by  a  flat 
pediment  with  carvmg.  The  double  pilasters 
at  ends  fluted  in  part,  the  consoles  and 
cornice  over,  and  the  treatment  of  the  attic 
story  appear  to  be  in  keeping,  though  the 
carved  work  is,  perhaps,  overdone,  and  wiU 
soon  suffer  from  the  usual  discolouration. 
On  the  south  side  a  little  liigher  up  the  large 
block  of  shops  and  offices  lately  referred  to  by 
us,  has  thrown  off  its  temporary  mask  of 
hoarding  and  placards,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  faeade  is  now  exposed  to  view. 
As  an  experimental  effort  to  architecturalise 
a  row  of  plain  warehouses  in  which  plate 
glass  must  bo  the  chief  element,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  work,  so  far  as  we  see  it, 
successful.  The  Manchester  stylo  is  certainly 
improved  upon  by  a  little  variety  in  the- 
treatment  of  the  plain  piers— we  cannot  call 
it  wall  —  that  divide  the  successive  rows 
of  windows.  The  divisional  piers  have 
polished  granite  pilastei-s  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  supporting  a  flat  entablature, 
the  windows  in  the  subdivisions  have  luxrrow 
stone  pilasters,  and  dark  marble  panels  are 
introduced  under  the  upiper  tier,  which  have 
the  effect  of  contrasting  at  present  with  tiie 
stonework;  but  as  the  latter  becomes  be- 
grimed that  will  not  long  be  the  case.     The 
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earring;  under  tbo  window-sills  is  a  little 
oiUri\  but  the  general  details  and  dormers 
are  effective.  The  second  story  is  diversified 
by  breaking  forward  the  windows  in  the 
centre,  these  are  crowned  by  attios  and 
sculpture. 

In  Ludgate-hill  we  notice  with  satisfaction 
the  completion  of  a  block  of  offices  and  shops 
casually  referred  to  by  us,  which  has  been 
built  in  front  of  the  new  Ludgate- square 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  and 
Pearson.  "When  its  features  wore  but  latently 
developed,  we  thought  we  saw  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  hac'ineyed  tj'pe  of 
fai;ade  ;  we  can  now  fairly  say  that  the  front 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  of  late.  The 
architects  have  given  us  something  fresher, 
purei',  and  more  masterly  in  the  way  of  street 
Classic ;  they  have  chosen  a  decidedly  French 
treatment,  the  details  and  feeling  are  at 
least  essentially  so,  avoiding  the  frigid 
classicism  of  the  Greek,  and  the  florid  ten- 
dencies of  the  Anglo-Italian.  The  flat 
pilasters,  relieved  by  plain  flutings  a  part 
of  then-  height,  and  by  carved  bands  which 
diride  the  windows,  the  sculptm-ed  keystones 
to  the  upper  windows,  and  the  manner  the 
entablatures  are  designed  over  them  have  a 
quietness  and  chasteness  about  them,  without 
the  fritter  of  mouldings  and  rmnecessarj' 
carved  ornament,  the  latter  being  confined 
suuply  to  those  parts  which  call  for  such  relief. 
The  mouldinjiS  and  consoles  are  kept  plain 
and  flat,  and  are  thorouglily  Greek  in  feehng, 
while  the  incised  \'itrurian  scroll  below  the 
imposts  of  ujjper  windows,  and  the  flat 
pediments  and  capitals  to  pilasters  thoroughly 
•carry  out  the  spu'it  of  the  style.  All  the 
window  heads  are  square,  but  a  pleasing 
break  in  the  design  is  obt lined  by  the  more 
Venetian  style  of  the  ends.  The  attic  stor}-, 
broken  by  pedimented  dormer  windows  and 
the  introduction  of  a  well-designed  iron 
balcony  railing  over  the  mezzanine,  cirried 
by  a  slight  projection  of  cornice  supported 
on  trusses,  are  pleasing  features.  The  ground 
story  is  devoted  to  shops ;  these  are  separated 
by  pilasters  of  polished  granite  with  iron 
stanchion  supports.  The  floors  throughout 
are  of  concrete  on  the  Dennett  system,  and 
a  plain  bold  archway  of  granite  leads  to  the 
square  behind. 

In  Fleet-street,  we  observe  fresh  signs  of 
improvemant.  The  grotesque  front  of  the 
Plate  Glass  Company's  premises,  well  known 
to  most  frequenters  of  this  thorough- 
fare for  its  rococo  and  meaningless  ornament , 
is  being  pulled  down  for  rebuilding,  and  let 
us  hope  the  day  for  such  architectural 
travesties  has  passed  away  with  the  mania 
for  buildmg  Chinese  pagados  and  Egyptian 
palaces  in  our  streets.  Anderton's  Hotel, 
since  our  last  notice  of  this  building,  has 
been  completed  by  the  addition  of  another 
mng,  and  the  effect  of  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Hcskoth  may  now  be  more  fairly 
judged.  The  red-brick  fanade  forms  a  loftj- 
and  striking  object  in  the  street,  and  the 
ornamental  coped  gables  produce  a  rather 
severe  contrast  with  the  plain  brick  and 
stucco  fronts  ou  each  side  of  it.  The  Ciir\-cl 
brick  panels  below  the  windows,  and  the 
general  detail  are  not  without  a  certain 
effectiveness,  which  might  have  been  more 
thorough  Lf  the  centre  bay  treatraonthad  been 
modified,  together  with  some  of  the  details 
of  the  ground-story,  notably  the  arch,  with 
its  rather  feeble  enrichment,  and  the  end 
trusses  underneath  the  balcony  balustiade. 
In  th3  mixture  of  the  red  brick  and  stone- 
work, a  judicious  bre.idth  has  been  main- 
tained, and  there  is  not  that  disagree- 
able spotty  effect  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  sometimes  when  those  ma- 
terials are  employed  together.  The  stone 
arched  window  heads,  with  carved  panels,  are 
varied  by  the  rod  brick  panels,  and  the  eye  is 
not  distracted  by  superfluous  change.  The 
entrance,  of  polished  granite,  leads  bya  wide 
corridor  of  considerable  length,  to  the  coffee- 
room,  2Gft.  by  20ft.,  and  dining-room,  GOft. 


by  40ft.  In  the  basement  is  a  crypt  or  b.an- 
queting-room,  olft.  by  37ft.,  and  20ft.  high, 
intended  for  Masonic  purposes.  It  has  a 
jiarquet-floor,  and  is  lighted  by  a  skylight. 
Another  large  banqueting-room  is  obtained 
in  the  mczzanme  behind,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hotel  has  been  specially  planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Masons.  The 
main  stau-case  is  of  stone,  and  is  square  on 
plan,  leading  from  the  basement  to  the  upper 
floor.  It  has  a  glass  domical  lantern.  The 
kitchen  is  on  the  third  floor,  and  is  40ft. 
by  26ft.,  and  is  fitted  with  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Dray,  of  Leicester-square. 
Messrs.  Bunnett  have  also  supplied  a  steam 
Hft.  Apartments  provided  for  ladies  are  on 
the  first  floor,  and  there  are  110  bedrooms  iu 
all.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Robinson  are  the 
contractors,  and  we  believe  the  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  about  £40,000. 


PICTURES  AXD  ETCHINGS. 

SEVERAL  oil  and  water- coloiu-  exhibi- 
tions are  now  open,  and  connoisseurs 
and  others  may  find  plenty  to  gratify  their 
tastes  in  various  branches.  The  pictures  of 
British  and  Foreign  Artists,  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  French  gallery,  120,  Pall  Mall, 
scarcely  come  up  to  expectations,  but  there 
are  several  clevcrlj' -painted  subjects.  Mr.  T. 
F.  Dicksee's  "  Madeline"  is  a  picture  worthy 
of  the  artist's  reputation.  The  subject  is 
suggested  from  Keats'  poem,  "  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes."  The  painter  has  seized  the  idea 
conveyed  in  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

**  Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustlinf?  to  her  knees  ; 
Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  seaweed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Ag-nes  in  her  bed, 
13ut  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  tie  ebann  is  fled." 

Madeline  is  throwing  off  her  garments  before 
the  toilet-table.  'The  greenish  sUk  sheen 
pervading  the  general  tone  of  the  picture, 
the  beam  of  light,  and  the  fair  countenance, 
make  a  fanciful  and  dreamy  subject  that  has 
been  well  conceived  by  the  painter,  M, 
Herwogen's  "  Interior  "  (14),  A.  Schi-eyer's 
"  Arab  Horsemen  "  (21),  Garcia  Y,  Eamos' 
"  Blow  1  Blow  !  ye  Wintry  Winds  "  (18), 
are  clever  pictures.  We  are  struck  chiefly 
by  the  high  lights  and  bold  handling  of  the 
"  Arab  Horsemen,"  Mr,  Dicksee  has,  in  the 
same  key  as  in  "  Madeline,"  portraj-ed 
"  Juliet,"  (34).  She  is  shown  in  the  balcony, 
■and  addresses  Eomeo,  The  greenish  shade, 
the  delicately-painted  features  of  Juliet, 
her  radiant  ej-es,  are  even  more  bewitching 
than  those  of  the  former  picture.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  balcony  are 
not  perfect,  but  the  figure  is  clever. 
The  "Village  Politicians"  (47),  byC. 
Schloesser,  is  skilfid  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  the  disputants,  and  the  execu- 
tion is  spirited,  L.  Munthe's  "  Road  to  the 
Village  "  is  a  pleasing  wintry  piece  ;  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunset  on  the  frozen  pathway 
is  cleverly  painted;  we  must  also  note  No. 
61,  "  Literary  Researches,"  by  Mr.  G.  ICuhl. 
As  a  painter  of  landscape  fohage  Mr-.  B,  W. 
Leader  has  few  to  sm-pass  him.  The  sunny, 
half-lighted  effect  of  "  A  Summer's  Day  on 
a  Welsh  River  "  (65),  is  charmingly  truth- 
ful. The  same  artist  also  exhibits  "A 
Rippling  Stream,  North  W'ales "  (S7), 
another  very  swectly-jjaintcd  piece  of 
scenery,  the  birch-trees  on  the  banks  are 
verj-  telling,  and  the  artist  has  the  power  of 
]),amting  with  breadth,  and  yet  not  missing 
detail,  Mr.  Hayes'  "  Squally  Day  "  (9o), 
M.  Kauffmann's  "Tranquil  Enjoj-mont," 
and  K.  Hcffner's  "Rhenish  Lowlands"  are 
all  mastci-ly  pieces.  "Still  Life"  (No. 
77),  by  E.  Murston,  is  a  large  pictm-c, 
and  represents  a  group  of  ohjets  ih  z'irtu. 
The  blue  and  white  vase  is  well  painted, 
and  forms  the  central  object;  the  other  ar- 
ticles are  various,  and  promiscuously  thro^^■n 
together,  Ijut  the  drawing  and  composition 
are  clover  and  the  colouring  subdued. 

Professor    L.    C.   Midler's    "Mecca    Pil- 


grims," (78)  is  wonderfully  truthful;  the 
dark  skin  and  features  of  the  pilgrims  and 
the  details  are  all  faithfully  portrayed,  T. 
Weber  has  given  us  a  boldly-painted  piece 
of  sea,  in  No.  98,  "  Launching  the  Lifeboat;" 
Louise  Jopling,  a  pleasing  fancy  bit  in  No. 
lOu,  and  Aug.  S.  Lumley,  a,  skilful  compo- 
sition in  No.  lOo,  "  Southwark  Bridge," 
(123),  by  Clar.a  Montalba,  resembles  more  a 
stone  than  an  iron  structure  ;  the  water  and 
craft  are  broadly  painted.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  pictures  in  the  gallery  is  No.  136, 
"  Cattle  :  Early  Morning  on  the  Meuso," 
by  J.  H.  L.  De  Haas.  The  cattle  are  ad- 
mirably drawn,  the  chiaroscuro  and  the 
long  shadows  cast  by  the  early  sun  and  the 
grey  sky  show  that  the  artist  is  a  keen 
observer  of  Nature.  "OffErith,"  14o,  by 
Clara  Montalba,  is  an  effective  bit  of  river 
scenery,  in  a  low  key  of  colour ;  so  is  "  Rus- 
tic Flowers''  (161),  by  Carle  Bauerle,  a 
particidarly  telling  study  of  children's 
faces  and  red  poppies  ;  the  blue  vase 
makes  an  admu-able  setting  to  the  picture. 
M.  Goodman,  in  "A  Wonderful  Story," 
is  sadly  at  faidt  in  the  girl  seated  on  edge 
of  fountain.  The  head  and  face  arc  dispro- 
portioued  to  the  lower  limbs,  which  are  far 
too  cramped  to  be  truthful.  The  great  pic- 
tui-e  of  the  gallery  is  No.  ISO,  "  Le 
Bom'get,"  by  A.  de  Neuville,  probably  well 
known  by  this  time  to  our  readers, 
from  the  engi-avings.  The  incident  re- 
corded is  the  sun-ender  of  Le  Bourget, 
which  was  shattered  by  shell  by  the  Pmssian 
guard,  in  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870. 
A  few  Fi'onch  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
the  Mobiles  and  Frano-tu-eui-s  defend  them- 
selves in  a  church  to  the  last  exti'emitj-  ; 
the  artillery  have  stormed  their  improvised 
citadel,  and  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render. The  picture  is  both  powerful  and 
pathetic.  The  shattered  condition  of  the 
edifice,  the  shelling  of  the  houses,  and  the 
expression  of  the  soldiers  who  are  standing 
before  the  entrance,  witnessing  the  bringing 
out  of  the  remnant  of  the  bravo  defendei-s, 
are  thrilling,  and  the  artist  has  seized,  in  a 
marvellous  maimer,  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  men ,  We  note  also  ' '  Grand- 
fathcr's  Diirling,"  (1  ^2)  "Official  Instruc- 
tions," (178),  and  a  few  other  pictures  of 
every-day  life  well  worth  notice,  but  there 
are  no  classical  or  great  compositions. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour 
Drawings,  by  British  and  Foreign  Ai-tists, 
at  T,  M'Lean's  G.allery,  Haymarkct, 
deserves  a  visit,  for  a  few  exquisitely-drawn 
subjects.  Mi-s.  Helen  Angell  heads  the  list 
by  some  charmingly-dra'wn  flower  pieces. 
\{e  particularly  note  the  "  Peonies,  " 
"  White  Roses  and  Columbines,"  "  Roses," 
"  Magnolias  in  blue  pot,"  "Azaleas,"  and 
"  Pale  pink  Roses  in  Turquoise  Pot  " 
(1  to  17).  For  delicacy  of  outline  and 
contrast  of  colour,  we  have  rarely  seen 
any  studies  to  equal  these.  Landscape  is 
well  represented  by  Mi-.  George  Fripp  in ' 
"Loch  Lomond"  (23),  an  aerial  piece  of  effect 
in  Mr.  Earnest  Waterlow's  "Village  L.ane  " 
(27),  a  broad  and  vigorous  bit  of  handling ; 
a  wild  torrent  scene  (o4),  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Wimporis ;  by  Mr.  Duncan's  View  near 
Godalmiug  ("!)),  a  masterly  drawing  in  the 
foliage  and  depth  of  colouring ;  and  by  a 
few  other  subjects  by  David  Law,  T.  B. 
Hardy,  and  others.  Of  genre  subjects 
there  are  many  strikin<;  pictures.  Mr.  Geo. 
Clausen  iu  his  "Reidbcim,  an  Alsatian 
Proprietor"  (36),  shows  a  vigorously  drawn 
figure  of  a  blooming  lass,  clad  in  peasant's 
costume.  A  similar  study  is  No.  4a,  both 
excellent  renderings  of  rural  life  iu  Alsace. 
We  particidarly  remark  a  fine  interior 
drawing  of  "  Tieves  Cathedral,"  by  Mr. 
Wykc  Bayliss  (48),  representin;,;  the  crossing 
of  that  fine  Romanesque  example.  The 
choir  screen  and  pedimented  piers,  the 
sculpture  and  arcadiug  are  very  effectively 
and  broadly  coloured,  .and  the  detail  is 
worthy  Mr.  Bayliss's  slcill  as  an  architectural 
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colourist.  "A  Spanish  Lad}',"  by  Guido 
Bach  (32),  is  a  clerer  contrast  of  complexion. 
M.  Aug.  Bouvier  contributes  a  few  poetically- 
conceived  subjects  of  much  merit ;  we  may 
mention,  for  example,  his  "  PompeianLady" 
(67),  a  highly  decorative  treatment  with 
blue  background;  the  arm  is  certainly  rather 
faulty  in  drawing.  The  "  Wreath"  (129), 
is  a  yormg  girl  in  a  dancing  attitude  not 
•without  gi-ace ;  the  figure  is  fragile  and 
pretty,  and  the  drapery  and  accessories 
quite  classical.  Another  emblematic  study 
study  is  "  TheTamboui-ine,"  also  repi-esented 
by  a  dark  girl  with  red  cloak.  The  same 
artist's  "  Dancing  Gild  "  (170),  and  "  Lesbia's 
Pet"  (ISl),  are  equally  classical  in  concep- 
tion, though  the  drawing  is  not  always 
faultless. 

We  must  notice  a  few  admirable  land- 
scapes by  Ml-.  D.  Law.  No.  106  is  a  fine 
study  of  cloud  and  mountain,  and  the  same 
artist's  "Lake  Vennachir"  (H6)  must  also 
be  noticed.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  sends  a  Bo- 
mantic  incident  from  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Peveril 
of  the  Peak"  displaying  dramatic  power; 
the  old  couch  and  wall  hangings  are  skil- 
fully introduced.  His  scene  from  "  Gil  Bias" 
(111)  is  equally  characteristic  of  this  artist's 
pencil ;  "  Dressing  for  School"  (No.  16),  by 
Artz  ;  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Grand  Canal,  Venice," 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "  Tailor  "  (178),  Mr. 
T.  Lloyd's  (190),  and  Mr.  G.  Tofano's 
"  The  Novel  "  (209),  are  all  cleverly  drawn 
subjects,  evincing  considerable  power  in 
composition  and  excellence  in  drawing  and 
colour. 

Passing  from  paintings  to  etchings,  we 
may  draw  attention  to  a  few  choice  etchings  of 
Ch.  Meryoii  in  Messrs.  DowdesweU's  gallery 
in  Chancery-lane.  This  gi-eat  artist  on 
copper,  who  died  in  1868  mad  from  sheer 
want  and  neglect,  has  left  some  imique 
examples  of  his  original  artistic  ability. 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden  and  Hamerton  have 
both  declared  Meryon  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  artists,  worthy  to  be 
associated  with  Diirer  and  Rembrandt. 
Meryon  lived  by  himself,  a  castaway 
in  the  squalid  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
etchings  we  refer  to  are  suggested  by 
objects  in  that  city,  and  represent  many 
localities  and  buildings  of  architectural  and 
antiquarian  interest.  For  original  power 
and  imaginative  qualities,  these  etchings 
possess  considerable  value.  In  Messrs. 
DowdesweU's  gallery  we  observe  many 
very  fine  works,  as  for  example  "La 
Pompe,  Notre-Dame,"  in  four  states  ;  the 
etchings  of  "  Tourelle,  Eue  de  la  Tixeran- 
derie,"  lent  by  J.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  J.  C. 
Day,  Esq.,  are  conspicuous  for  the  freedom 
of  execution  and  the  intense  feeling.  In  the 
latter  the  corner  turret  shows  a  correctness 
of  detail  that  is  sui-prising.  The  Apse  of 
Notre-Dame  is  shown  in  three  different 
states ;  in  one  we  find  the  houses  re-etched, 
and  in  the  last  the  title  and  monogram 
added.  The  detail  is  di-awn  with  consider- 
able knowledge.  Etchings  of  Paris  during 
the  close  of  the  1 7th  centui-y,  in  three  states, 
are  interesting  for  the  glimpses  of  half-tim- 
bering ;  the  College  of  Henry  IV.  is  won- 
derfully truthful  in  the  detail.  "  San 
Francisco  "  is  a  long  etching  fuU  of  con- 
scientious work ;  the  chevet  of  St.  Martin- 
sur-EeneUe  is  feeUngly  drawn  in  outline, 
though  a  little  faidty  in  di"awing.  "  Lc 
Petit-Pont  "  is  veiy  fine,  showing  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame  in  two  states.  Le 
Pont  Neuf  in  foui-  states  of  etching  is  remark- 
able for  the  vigom-  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  picturesque 
view,  "  Tourelle  dite  de  Marat."  The 
octagon  turret  is  extremely  picturesque. 
St.  Etienne-du-Mont,  shown  in  five  different 
s'ates,  is  another  very  clever  etching  of  that 
fine  Renaissance  church ;  the  pediments  to 
front  are  dra'mi  %\'ith  consummate  feeling 
and  accuracy.  So  the  charming  bit,  "  Eue 
des  Chantres,"  with  the  houses  in  shadow 
on  both   sides,   and    the    elegant   flirhc   or 


spirelet  in  the  distance.  Other  etchings 
claim  notice  not  only  for  the  picturesque 
groupings  and  quaint  bits  of  arclutecture, 
but  for  the  inimitable  truth,  intense 
feeling,  and  careful  detail  they  display. 
The  least  perfect  part  of  his  views 
are  the  trees,  but  even  these  are  artistically 
executed.  We  may  mention  that  many  of 
the  etchings  are  for  sale. 


A  VISIT  TO  LIXGFIELD,  SURREY. 
"V^O  pleasanter  trip  could  be  made  b}'  a  lover 
J.^  of  our  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  than  to 
the  secluded  village  bearing  the  above  name , 
and  for  a  searcher  after  picturesque  beauty  and 
thoroughly  rural  scenery  there  is  probably  no 
spot  replete  with  more  to  interest  him  than  the 
one  proposed  to  be  inspected. 

Taldng  it  for  granted  that  the  tourist  "hails 
from  the  great  metropolis,"  let  him  take  a  ticket 
on  the  main  Brighton  line  for  East  Grinstead, 
and  proceed  by  it  to  Three  Bridges,  at  which 
place  he  must  alight  and  enter  a  train  waiting 
on  the  left-hand''side.  Tlu-ee  Bridges  has  no 
point  of  interest  in  itself,  but  within  a  mile  from 
it  is  the  venerable  church  of  Worth,  an  edifice 
retaining  its  original  ground-plan  of  Saxon  date, 
and  with  traces  of  Early  work  throughout  the 
building.  It  ends  in  a  circular  apse,  of  much 
simple  dignity,  from  the  loftiness  which  so  fre- 
quently characterises  the  erections  of  the  11th 
century  being  here  seen  in  all  the  walls.  A 
lych-gate  and  one  or  two  other  later  details  are 
of  some  interest. 

A  single  line  of  rail  from  Three  Bridges 
passes  two  small  stations,  each  more  or  less  in  a 
wood,  and  with  hardly  a  house  to  be  seen  near 
them,  and  soon  East  Grinstead  is  reached.  Here, 
the  College,  the  AngUcan  Convent  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, and  the  picturesque,  half -timbered  houses, 
are  well  worthy  of  inspection  and  a  more  detailed 
description  than  can  here  be  given,  as  Lingtield 
is  the  spot  intended  to  be  noticed.  Suffice  it 
that  the  parish  church  was  erected  when  Gothic 
was  but  little  thought  of,  and  that  it  possesses  a 
noble  tower — a  landmark  for  miles  around.  Of 
the  College,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  is  a  pictu- 
resque stone  building,  retaining  many  traces  of 
the  customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  spot 
replete  with  interest  to  every  admirer  of  great 
minds  from  its  connection  with  •  the  lamented 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale. 

To  reach  Lingfield  from  here,  a  road  must  be 
taken  leaving  the  town  on  the  right,  on  quitting 
East  Grinstead  Station — a  road  tolerably  rough, 
as  the  town  has  just  undergone  "  a  sy.stem  of 
thorough  di'ainage,"  at  the  hands  of  the  irre- 
pressible "  eminent  engineer  "  of  the  day. 

Conspicuous  on  our  right  hand,  at  a  little 
distance  off,  rise  the  picturesquely  combined 
buildings  of  St.  Margaret's  Convent ;  the  site  is 
lovely,  from  the  ranges  of  pale  blue  hiUs  in  the 
distance  and  the  rich  woods  in  the  middle  fore- 
ground. And  here  be  it  obseiTed  that  all  about 
Grinstead  the  prospects  are  as  charming  as  could 
be^imagined,  especially,  as  is  often  the  case,  when 
combined  with  magnificent  oak  and  beech  trees 
forming  a  leafy  frame  to  the  picture. 

Getting  clear  of  the  last  cottage  and  the  half- 
built  " four-and-sixpenny houses,"  which,  alas! 
appear  an  inevitable  accompaniment  to  the  vicinity 
of  every  place  possessing  "  a  station,"  the  route 
proceeds  by  a  sharp  descent  girded  with  oak  and 
beech  (and"  the  Sussex  oak  is  the  noblest  tree  and 
finest  wood  in  England)  ;  then  a  noble  park  is 
passed,  and  after  four  miles  the  rillage  of  Ling- 
field  appears  on  the  brow  of  a  pleasant  knoll. 
The  place  derived  whatever  Uttle  importance  it 
ever  had  from  the  foundation  of  a  college  here, 
although  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
convert  it  into  a  rival  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
the  discoverv  of  some  medicinal  water  of  similar 
properties.  In  the  village,  at  the  junction  of 
three  roads,  is  a  peculiar  stone  erection  about 
20ft.  high,  and  ending  in  an  ogee  shaped  capping, 
and  probably  replacing  a  cross.  At  present  it 
combines  inelegantly  with  a  tumble-down  shed, 
'yclept  the  cage. 

A  street,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  some 
ten  or  twelve  houses,  leads  to  the  church  gate,  and 
highly  picturesque  is  this  Uttle  thoroughfare. 
On  the  right  a  quaint  erection  of  the  Georgian 
period,  with  wood  eaves,  long  narrow  windows 
having  cross-framed  casements  filled  with  lead 
lights,  and  whose  flat  arched  heads  arc  the  per- 
fection of  ugliness,  and  of  weak    construction. 


Opposite  is  a  half-timber  house  with  moulded 
bargeboard,  equally  "piquant "  in  style,  and  far 
more  graceful ;  the  framing  shows  a  filling-in  of 
red  brickwork,  the  bricks  being  placed  in  that 
diagonal  fashion  so  dear  to  some  modern  archi- 
tects. All  round  the  churchyard  cluster  these 
comfortable  half-timbered,  weather-tiled  abodes, 
with  the  most  hearty  contempt  for  sanitary 
science.  To  the  north  are  houses  with  over- 
hanging upper  stories  carried  on  massive  timber 
knees  at  the  angles,  and  at  the  west  of  the 
church  an  old  mansion  of  17  th  century  date. 
Before  entering  the  church,  the  village  inn  de- 
mands a  few  words.  It  is  a  quaint,  comfortable- 
looking  building,  with  a  snuggery  approached 
by  an  external  flight  of  steps.  It  is  called  "  The 
Star,"  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  Cobhams,  the 
lords  of  Starborough  and  founders  of  the  college, 
their  arms  being  r/iilfs,  a  chevron  or,  on  which 
are  three  blazing  stars  i^/v/c,  their  coat  being 
dift'erenced  by  stars  in  place  of  black  lions  ram- 
pant on  the  arms  of  the  Cobhams  of  Kent.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  interest  attaching  to  old  mn 
signs. 

The  church  appears  to  have  been  almost  re- 
built and  greatly  enlarged  on  the  foundation  of 
the  college  in  1431,  but  the  tower  and  short 
shingled  spire,  with  a  few  fragments,  are  plain 
Second  Pointed.  The  belfry  has  only  very  small 
lancet  openings,  like  many  chinches  in  the 
vicinity.  The  plan  is  very  pecuUar :  a  nave  of 
four  bays,  tower  placed  on  south  of  nave  one  bay 
from  the  west  end  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  porch ; 
to  the  east  of  this  a  south  aisle  of  two  bays,  a 
north  aisle  of  four,  chancel,  and  north  chapel  of 
three  divisions,  with  a  sacristy  to  the  east 
of  it,  fittmg  in  the  third  bay.  The  north 
chapel  and  chancel  are  raised  over  a  crypt, 
which,  from  the  situation  of  its  small  lancet 
windows,  suggests  that  two  altars  may  have 
existed  in  it.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  separate 
gables,  and  the  roofs  are  continuous  from  west 
to  east,  as  are  the  nave  roofs  of  some  large  Sussex 
churches — ex.  [/rii.,  Horsham,  Trotton,  and  West 
Hoathley.  The  effect  of  the  long,  straight  lines 
of  the  north  side,  broken  only  by  an  octagon- 
ally-roofed  rood-turret,  is  more  peculiar  than 
pleasing. 

On  entering  the  church  the  odd  arrangement 
of  the  plan  is  strikingly  apparent,  the  massive 
tower  only  opening  into  the  nave  by  a  doorway 
on  the  north  side  of  perfectly  plain  walls.  The 
chancel  and  other  arches  are  of  a  poor  and  thin 
Third  Pointed,  suggestive  of  a  lack  of  funds  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  so  large  a  structure; 
this  poverty  of  appearance  is  further  heightened 
by  the  absence  of  all  colour,  except  in  some 
indifferent  modem  stained- glass.  The  roofs 
appear  to  be  recent  reproductions  of  the  original 
ones,  and  the  whole  of  the  chapel  screens  remain, 
but  none  across  the  chancel  arches,  though  the 
returned  iiiisen-ir  stalls  are  in  silii.  The  screen- 
work  is  plain,  and  rather  poor,  but  the  stalls  are 
massive,  and  the  iiiiftrins  themselves  carved 
with  bold  heads  of  bishops,  shields  of  the  Cob- 
ham  arms,  and  foUage.  The  south  side  has  at 
the  easternmost  end  a  large  and  lofty  poiipct, 
rising  up  against  the  screen,  and  is  further 
noticeable  from  a  slit  cut  across  it,  at  the  height 
which  the  ear  of  the  occupant  of  the  last  stall 
would  reach ;  its  appearance  and  size  are 
exactly  like  that  of  the  aperture  of  a  letter-box. 
That  "this  featm-e  was  used  for  a  ctnfessional 
seems  extremely  probable,  especially  as  it  would 
be  of  ready  access  from  the  priest's  door  in  the 
south  chapel.  None  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  altars 
remain,  or  traces  of  sedUia,  or  piscinte,  and  the 
font  is  but  poor-panelled  Thii-d  Pointed  work, 
though  it  had  a  good  ogee-shaped  canopied 
cover  prettily  crocketed,  which  now,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  discarded  for  a  ^Tilgar  flat  affair 
ornamented  with  a  coarse  brass  cror^s,  the  old 
cuvcr  being  relegated  to  the  rear  of  the  organ, 
where  it  forms  part  of  a  heap  of  hunber,  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  a  helmet  and  crest 
from  one  of  the  monuments. 

The  Cobhams  of  both  Kent  and  Sussex  appear 
to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  sumptuous 
memorials,  the  church  of  the  college  founded  by 
the  former  at  Cobham,  Kent,  and  that  erected 
by  the  Sussex  branch  of  the  family  at  Lingfield, 
being  both  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Here,  in 
the  centre  of  the  lofty  chancel,  is  the  magnifi- 
cent tomb  of  the  foimder,  Reginald,  Lord  Cobham, 
and  his  wife ;  both  the  effigies  are  of  white 
marble,  and  the  tomb  of  stone.  The  male  figure 
has  his  head  bare,  resting  on  a  helm,  whose  crest 
is  a  turbanned  Moor's  head;  he  is  in  complete 
plate,   and  at  his  left  hand  is  a  gauntlet  lying 
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by  his  sid3  ;  the  feet  rest  on  a  dog  (or leopard?). 
The  lady  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  her  head 
earned  by  angels,  and  the  feet  resting  on  a 
wivem  or  two-legged  dragon,  which,  for  vigour 
of  design,  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rusfcin 
himself.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  have  large  and 
.small  panels  alternately :  the  former  with  coats 
of  arms,  the  latter  with  smaller  shields  with  the 
leopard  and  wivem  alternated ;  a  brass  rim 
round  the  cornice  bears  the  inscription,  which, 
■with  some  parts  of  the  effigies  and  the  colouring 
of  the  shields,  are  restorations.  This  fine  work 
seems  to  call  for  an  iron  screen  to  inclose  it,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Arundel.  Inside  the  north  chapel, 
close  to  the  parclose,  is  the  tomb  of  .another  member 
of  the  family  ;  it  carries  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in 
amiom-,  of  Edward  III.  date :  the  whole  has 
been  highly  coloured  recently,  let  us  hope  only 
reproducing  the  old  tinctures.  The  iigure  has  a 
gilt  helmet,  whilst  roimd  the  neck  is  mail  armour 
painted  black.  It  shows  a  jupon  charged  with 
the  Cobham  arms ;  the  head  rests  on  a  helm 
crested  as  Lord  Cobham's  effigy,  and  the  feet  are 
placed  upon  a  droll  figui-e  of  a  Moor  in  correct  (?) 
Eastern  apparel — turban,  mantle,  and  black  strap 
shoes  ;  two  more  high  tombs  are  in  this  chapel, 
but  without  sculptui'ed  figures ;  but  one  one  bears 
a  remarkably  line  brass  of  Sir  Reginald  de 
Cobham  de  Sterburgh.  He  is  in  fuU  plate - 
armour  except  the  gorget  or  neckpiece  ;  his  feet 
are  on  a  greyhound,  who  holds  Ms  head  upturned 
looking  at  his  master.  The  crest,  coats  of  arms, 
and  part  of  the  inscription  are  new.  On  the  floor  of 
the  same  chapel  are  two  beautiful  brasses  of  ladies 
of  the  same  family  ;  one,  eirca  13S0,  is  veiy  fine, 
the  other  to  Eleanor  Cobham,  1420,  is  also  a 
good  example.  Unfortunately  for  the  anti- 
quary, they  have  been  much  restored,  doubtless 
with  the  best  of  motives,  and  in  excellent  taste  ; 
but  anyone  rubbing  these  as  records  of  antiquity, 
should  write  down  the  parts  which  are  new,  and 
these  are  at  present  easily  to  be  known  by  the 
lighter  colour  of  the  metal ;  in  the  course  of 
time  both  will  be  iindistinguishable.  There  are 
several  stones  here  from  which  the  brasses  have 
been  stolen  ;  these  have  been  simply  refitted  with 
plain  brass  plates,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
matrices — by  far  the  best  form  of  restoration,  and 
one  which  would  have  been  much  more  satis- 
factory had  it  been  applied  to  the  Cobham 
figures.  A  little  demi-figure  of  a  female  in 
mantle,  a  tight-fitting  "dress,"  with  mitten 
sleeves  beneath,  date  circa  1420,  and  with  the 
laconic  legend 

Oeate  peo  aia  Katekixe  Stkoket. 
A  simple  memorial  this,  but  how  sug- 
gestive to  the  moralist !  Dr.  Neale,  in  his 
"Hierologus"  takes  notice  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  inscription.  To  the  west  of  these  brasses  is 
another  in  memory  of  John  Hardres,  who  died 
on  the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  1417.  He 
is  in  full  plate  armour,  and  the  figure  is  a  good 
example  of  the  military  dress  of  the  period. 
Brasses,  still  more  brasses — one  a  pretty  little 
figure  of  a  lady  with  hair  long  and  flowing, 
and  head  bound  roimd  by  a  jewelled  circlet ;  a 
graceful  "  gown,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  writer's 
younger  days,  envelopes  the  person,  whilst  a 
little  dog,  with  collar  of  bells,  lies  at  the  lady's 
feet.  Near  this  are  three  brass  effigies  of  priests  ; 
one  a  full  length,  is  an  excellent  specimeu,  com- 
memorating John  Swetecok,  1407  ;  the  others 
are  half-figures,  one  very  small,  to  James 
Velson,  14.58,  the  second  to  the  memory  of  John 
Wyche,  144.5.  All  these  are  in  eucharistic  vest- 
ments. 

Behind  the  organ,  on  the  floor,  are  two  ex- 
amples of  a  singular  species  of  memorial,  namely, 
two  full-length  figures,  each  cut  on  the  surface 
of  three  broad  tiles,  and  in  a  very  rude  and  in- 
artistic manner ;  the  date  evidently  very  late, 
probably  that  of  Queen  Mary's  time,  or  Eliza- 
beth's; but  such  a  form  of  monument,  if  not 
absolutelj^  unitjue,  is  very  rare. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  plain  Third 
Pointed  double  Icctem  stands  in  the  chancel  (it 
has  been  engraved  in  Mr.  Parker's  "  Glossaiy," 
Vol.  I.),  to  this  are  chained  two  folio  volumes,  a 
black  letter  James  I.  Bible,  and  a  Jewel's 
"Apology." 

The  college  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  as  one 
of  the  inscriptions  testifies,  and  the  church, 
according  to  the  "  Oxford  Manual  of  Brasses," 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Allen's  "  History  of 
Surrey"  is  vague  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
foundation.  He  states  the  eoUege  to  have  been 
built  "  at  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard,  for  a 
provost,   a  master,  and  six   chaplains,  besides 


clerks,  of  the  Carthusian  order  "  (Vol.  II.  p.  87). 
At  the  Dissolution  it  was  valued  at  about  .£80 
per  annunr.  An  interesting  inventory  of  goods 
at  the  church  and  house  in  1524,  forms  a  paper 
in  this  year's  "Collections"  of  the  Surrey 
Archa:ologieal  Society.  In  Aubrey's  time  there 
was  in  the  college  hall  windows  the  following, 
probably  the  motto  of  the  house :  — 

AUXIUXTJI   Mini    SEMPEE  A  DoSHNO, 

and  with  this  pious  sentence  this  notice  of  Ling- 
field,  Surrey,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

J.  Lewis  Anbke. 


EFFECTIVE.  VENTILATION.* 
By  H.  C.  Stephens. 
4  HOUSE  dwelling  should  afford  us  shelter 
i\  from  wind  and  rain,  and  while  enabling- 
us  to  obtain  a  comfortable  temperature,  should 
not  deprive  us  of  pure  air  for  breathing.  The 
ordinary  house  dwelling  certainly  provides  us 
with  shelter,  but  the  requisite  temperature  and 
the  pure  air  are  obtained  wastefuUy  and  with 
life-lowering  insufficiency.  The  warming  and 
ventilation  of  biiildings  is  an  intrinsically 
difficiUt  subject,  requiring  unusual  thoroughness 
and  comprehensiveness  in  experiment.  An 
illustration  of  the  danger  proceeding  from  the 
neglect  of  strict  expei-imental  investigation  was 
afforded  by  the  very  general  misconception  with 
regard  to  the  work  performed  by  cowls  in  ven- 
tilation, which  prevailed,  until  the  president  of 
this  section  (Captain  Douglas  Galton),  with  his 
colleagues,  upon  the  Ventilation  Committee, 
pubUshed  the  results  of  their  experiments  at 
Kew.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  great 
public  benefit  conferred  by  that  investigation 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  dispersion  of  the  un- 
founded pretensions  of  the  cowl  supporters,  but 
that  it  ^"ill  inspire  an  attitude  of  sceptical  inquiry 
towards  ventilating  appliances  in  general. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  lack  of  precision  in  language 
has  contributed  to  obstruct  our  progress.  I  may 
mention  the  word  "  draught"'  as  an  instance  of 
this.  In  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  a 
draught  means  a  stream  of  air  of  highly  uncom- 
fortable and  dangerous  quality,  and  generally 
we  find  the  effect  of  movement  in  the  air  and 
the  impression  derived  from  its  quality  are  con- 
foimded  one  with  the  other  !  Air  perfectly  at 
rest — stagnant  air — though  its  quality  may  be 
good,  is  not  agreeable  to  us,  and  perhaps  not 
healthy.  Mere  movement  in  good  air  is  agree- 
able and  stimulating ;  fanning  is  so.  Thus,  in 
ventilation,  a  current  or  draught  is  distinctly  an 
object  to  be  attained,  but  of  course  the  draught 
must  consist  of  pure  ah',  agreeble  in  temperature 
and  in  its  other  quaUties.  I  wUl  define  the 
ventilation  of  houses  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  dwelling  in  that  condition  of 
purity,  temperature,  movement,  and  moisture 
which  is  found  to  be  most  agreeable  to  its  in- 
habitants, and  most  conducive  to  their  health 
and  vigour.  I  think  this  definition  is  soimd, 
although  it  goes  beyond  the  Umited  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  usually  employed.  The  many 
modes  of  ventilating  at  present  practised  maybe 
classified  as  belonging  to  three  fairly  distinct 
principles.  1st.  We  have  ventilation  by  the 
natural  or  spontaneous  method,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  call  it,  ventOation  by  the  exterior  iiiiul  iiejencij. 
2nd.  We  have  ventOation  by  the  operation  of 
gravity  obtained  in  ventilation  by  heat  (igdui/. 
3rd.  We  have  ventilation  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances, as  blowers,  fans,  or  pumps,  which  may  be 
described  as  mcchcu,iceil  agenci/. 

Ventilation,  dependent  upon  the  exterior  leind 
agenei/  principle,  is  the  form  commonly  employed 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  house 
dwellings  in  this  country.  The  appliances  for 
it  are  various  in  character.  Among  them  are 
very  numerous  contrivances  applied  to  holes  in 
walls  of  buildings.  To  this  principle  also  belongs 
the  introduction  of  fresh  air  by  tubes  which 
convey  it  into  the  interior  of  dwellings  in  a 
manner  to  cause  the  least  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort. Tubes  for  extracting  air  open  at  the 
top,  or  surmounted  by  a  cowl,  whether  used  in 
conjunction  with  some  mode  for  admittmg  ex- 
terior air  or  not,  must  also  be  placed  in  this 
class.  In  many  of  these  contrivances  the  action 
claimed  for  them  as  proceeding  by  theii-  opera- 
tion, from  difference  in  temperature  between 
interior  and  exterior  air,  docs  take  effect  to  some 

•  A  paper  contributed  to  Section  n,  of  the  6anitary 
Congress  at  Croydon. 


extent,  but  such  action  is  altogether  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  exterior  wind  currents  to  which  the  tubes 
are  exposed.  I  would  ask  your  earnest  con- 
sideration as  to  the  value  and  expediency  of 
relying  at  all  upon  the  force  of  natural  wind 
currents  for  a  supply  of  air  for  breathing  pur- 
poses, and  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  to 
acquire  clear  views  upon  the  merit  of  this  form 
of  ventilation.  A  leading  cowl  manufacturer  in 
his  prospectus  says  that  the  wind  has  an  average 
velocity  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  this  country — it 
is  easy  to  calculate  an  average,  but  to  be  of  use 
for  ventUation  that  average  speed  should  have 
a  reasonably  enduring  continuance,  it  should  re- 
present a  normal  condition  of  the  wind  force — 
the  wind  in  this  country  actuallj-  varies  from 
about  1  to  30  miles  per  hour,  however  seldom 
such  extremes  may  be  touched.  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  trees  and  note  the  play  of  their  foliage. 
I  have  ventUators  based  upon  this  exterior  wind 
agency  principle  in  some  of  my  rooms,  and  I 
have  carefully  watched  their  action ;  both  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  action  of  the 
ventilators  attest  the  incessant  and  wide  variation 
of  the  force  exerted  on  them ;  further  than  this 
these  appliances  only  deliver  air  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  on  their  side  of  the  house,  then  those 
on  the  windward  side  deliver  air  rapidly,  while 
from  those  on  the  leeward  side  no  current  is  per- 
ceptible. It  is  true  that  when  a  fire  is  burning 
air  will  enter  through  them  to  compensate  for 
that  driven  out  by  the  fire  currents;  but  the 
quantity  and  force  will  depend  mainlj'  upon  the 
exterior  wind  currents.  At  one  time  air  enters 
sufficient  to  replace  that  chiven  out  by  the  fire 
currents  ;  at  another,  irrespective  of  the  action 
of  the  fire,  the  wind  rushes  in  in  an  unwelcome 
torrent.  In  summer  when  there  is  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  interior  and  the  e-xterior  of  our 
dwellings  but  little  difference,  ventilation  by  ap- 
pliances, really  dependent  upon  ' '  exterior  wind 
agency,"  are  often  quite  inoperative.  The  air 
is  then  frequently  so  still  that  a  candle  flame 
will  suffer  hardly  any  apparent  deflection,  even 
when  passed  through  an  open  window,  and  at 
such  times  no  current  can  be  detected  from  tubes 
or  other  openings  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air.  It  is,  however,  precisely  at  such 
times  that  the  need  for  the  introduction  of  fresh 
air  at  a  reliable  rate  is  most  felt.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  wind  is  diiven  through  every 
chink  and  cranny  of  our  houses,  the  air-tubes  on 
this  principle  deliver  a  superfluous  and  unbear- 
able addition  to  it.  For  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  cellars,  and  for  what  I  can  best  describe 
as  air-eliiiiisirif/  work,  the  fitful,  but  from  time 
to  time  powerful  and  thorough  sweeping  ob- 
tained from  the  full  force  of  an  exterior  wind 
current,  is  most  valuable ;  but  oiu-  respiratory 
process  is  regidar  and  uniform,  and  something 
like  a  con'csponding  uniformity  in  the  quaLtity 
and  Cjuality  of  the  air  suppUed  to  our  dwellings 
is  required  by  us.  If  this  be  conceded,  I  submit 
that  the  admission  of  the  force  of  wind  currents 
is  pernicious,  and  must  frustrate  the  attainment 
of  reliable  and  uniform  ventilation. 

Ventilation  on  the  second  principle,  by  Seat 
Agoieij,  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  obtained 
by  exterior  wind  agency  ;  but  if  applied  to  ex- 
tracting air  by  chimney  draughts,  the  admission 
of  air  is  usually  allowed  to  depend  upon  ap- 
pliances largely  controlled  by  external  wind  cur- 
rents. In  summer  the  plan  of  propelling  air  by 
heat  ventilation  cannot  well  be  carried  out,  and 
the  stoves  devised  for  it  usually  operate  at  that 
season  of  the  year  upon  the  external  wind 
agency  principle  with  its  inaction  dming  the  hot 
calms  of  summer,  and  excessive  action  when 
the  natural  leakage  of  our  houses  introduces  air 
enough. 

It  is  bj-  the  employment  of  the  third  principle, 
that  of  Mechanical  Agenei/,  that  we  can  alune  be- 
come masters  of  the  situation — able  to  introduce 
air  at  any  required  rate,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
do  very  much  towards  raising  its  life-sustaining' 
value.  By  the  use  of  fans,  blowers,  or  pumps, 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  is  placed  under 
easy  and  immediate  control,  and  its  condition 
can  be  modified  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  near 
approximation  with  any  desired  standard.  To 
fuml^h  power  for  blowing  or  pumping  air  into 
large  buildings  is  simple  enough  ;  but  its  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  private  dwellings  in  a 
manner  sufficientlj-  simple,  automatic,  and  in- 
expensive, is  surrounded  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  ordinary  means  for  the  application 
of  power  appeared  incapable  of  furnishing  a 
flow  of  energy  in  a  fonii  sufficiently  attenuated 
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for  a  machine  required  to  do  work  as  undevi- 
ating,  and  as  constant  as  the  process  of  respira- 
tion "within  ourselves.  The  descent  of  heavy 
weights,  governed  by  clockwork  movement, 
affords  an  arrangement  by  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  can  be  stored  and  liberated 
with  unifoi-mity  at  any  desired  rate. 

A  descending  weight  of  one  ton  might  nm  in 
a  .^haft  by  the  side  of  a  liou,se  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  or  from  the  basement  downwards  in 
a  tube  to  any  convenient  depth,  or  by  combin- 
ing the  two,  a  vertical  fall  of  many  feet  would 
be  obtained.  The  weight  could  be  raised  by 
multiplying  pullies  by  hand  power,  or  by  any 
foim  of  engine,  steam,  •n'incl,  hot-air  or  gas,  but 
by  using  gas  or  hot-air  engines,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  be  difficult  to  contrive  some  continuous 
automatic  arrangement  for  starting  the  engine 
to  wind  vip  the  weight.  I  have  made  trials  iu 
ventUation  by  using  the  fall  of  a  weight  (2  cwt.) 
descending  30ft.  in  connection  with  a  small  fan 
blower  for  the  ventilation  of  a  room,  and  I  have 
also  tried  by  means  of  the  same  machine  the 
ventilation  of  a  number  of  inclosed  spaces  repre- 
senting in  number  and  arrangement  the  rooms 
of  a  house.  Another  mode  woidd  be  that  of  em  - 
ploying  two  cylinders  of  capacity  sufficient  to 
give  the  required  force,  rimning  over  pulleys, 
made  to  fill  automatically  with  water  at  the 
liighest  cistern  of  the  house,  and  to  empty  them- 
selves into  a  lower  cistern.  The  two  cylinders 
would  rise  and  fall  alternately,  so  as  to  offer  a 
continuous  exertion  of  power.  My  results  so 
far  have  been  encouraging-^  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  lay  before  you.  There 
is  a  plan  patented  by  Messrs.  Verity  and  Co., 
by  which  power  is  obtained  from  a  very  small 
stream  of  water  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  a 
dweUing-house,  or  direct  from  the  water  com- 
pany's mains.  Wherever  water  is  available, 
aud  the  amount  of  ventilation  reciviired  is  small, 
this  plan  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive. Hot  air-engines  and  gas-engines  are  now 
manufactured  for  machiuists  of  a  power  low 
enough  to  enable  them  to  be  employed  to  give 
direct  motion  to  a  fan  or  blower  without  the  aid 
<jf  any  intenuediary .  By  iising  hot-  air  engines 
heated  by  gas  a  considerable,  down  to  a  very 
small,  exertion  of  power  can  be  obtained, 
which,  with  some  precautions,  may  be  expected 
to  act  with  the  permanent  and  regular  motion 
absolutely  necessary  in  any  arrangement  for 
ventilation. 

After  giving  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
to  the  subject,  and  working  at  it  in  various 
ways  by  experiment,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  not  shrink  from  en- 
deavouring to  grasp,  for  an  application  to 
domestic  buUdings,  the  teaching  afforded  by  the 
results  of  the  best  examples  of  ventilation  in  this 
oountry,  such  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
instance.  In  short,  that  opportunities  presented 
by  a  thorough  and  completely  controllable 
system  of  air  circulation  should  be  utilised  to  the 
utmost,  aiming  at  more  than  a  mere  replace- 
ment of  breathed  by  unbrcathed  air.  Pure  air 
united  to  the  climatic  conditions  most  agreeable 
and  desirable  for  us  is  what  is  wanted.  One 
process  should  enable  us  in  winter  time  to  seoui'e 
a  summer-like  condition  of  air,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  purity  init through- 
out the  whole  of  our  dwellings. 

Nothing  but  long  habit  could  reconcile  us  to 
the  extraordinary  barbarism  of  our  present  ar- 
rangements, a  small  patch  of  heat  and  a  large 
apace  of  cold  in  each  room,  by  which  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dinner-table  and  how  to  sit  at 
work  in  one's  study  become  problems  it  is  im- 
possible to  solve ;  but  such  riddles  are  mere 
trifles  and  quite  harmless  compared  with  the 
important  household  question  as  to  what  condi- 
tion or  period  of  life,  or  what  infirmity  in  health, 
constitutes  a  valid  claim  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
fire  in  the  bed-room.  The  air  of  half  our  rooms 
is  that  of  a  cruss  between  the  atmosphere  of  a 
marsh  and  a  glacier,  and  many  of  us  leave  a  warm 
lira  wing- room  to  undress  and  sleep  and  dress  in 
tlie  morning  during  winter  under  circumstances 
of  pain  and  peril.  Our  houses  surely  cost  us 
money  enougli  to  build  or  to  rent ;  why  should 
we  not  keep  the  whole  of  them  in  a  habitable 
condition  ?  The  labour,  much  of  it  of  a  very 
■heavy  and  disagreeable  kind,  necessary  for  the 
average  number  of  fires  required  in  a  large  house 
is  probably  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  time 
and  care  which  woidd  suffice  to  produce  with  the 
proper  appliances,  any  desired  climatic  condition 
throughout  an  entire  house  ;  and  though  the 
amount  of  attention  required  to  carry  out  warm- 


ing and  ventilation  in  the  form  I  contemplate 
may  be  too  considerable  for  application  sepa- 
rately to  small  houses,  why  could  not  such 
houses,  if  built  in  rows,  or  very  near  together, 
be  supplied  with  pure  air  of  smnmer  climate 
from  one  source,  taking  precautions  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  heat  by  the  employment  of  non-con- 
ducting coats  to  the  main  pipes.  The  important 
item  of  saving  effected  by  the  avoidance  of  the 
desti-uction  caused  by  stoves  and  open  fires  to 
the  furniture,  carpets,  and  hangings,  must  not 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  point  of  original 
cost  it  is  probable  that  the  numerous  stoves, 
with  all  their  attendant  paraphernalia  of  mantel- 
piece, fenders,  hearths,  &c.,  iu  a  house  of  twenty 
rooms,  would  cost  as  much  iu  the  first  instance 
as  the  machinery  for  heating  and  ventilating, 
while  in  planning  new  buildings  the  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  form  of  ventilation  would  not 
add  materially  to  their  cost. 

I  intend  to  apply  these  views  to  some  build- 
ings of  different  requirements  I  am  about  to 
erect.  My  endeavour  will  bo  firstly  directed 
towards  means  by  wliich  the  air  used  for  circu- 
lation shall  be  endowed  with  qualities  which 
will  make  those  buildings  comfortable  and 
healthy  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  temperatures. 
The  air  will  enter  freely  into  a  large  chamber  in 
v.'hich  the  whole  of  the  appliances  for  heating 
the  au',  moistening  it  to  obtain  an  agreeable 
dew  point,  filtering  it  from  dirt  and  blacks,  and 
finally  despatching  it,  by  means  of  a  blower  or 
other  mode,  at  any  desired  speed,  will  be  carried 
on.  The  details  of  arrangement  for  th  circu- 
lation of  air  are,  in  some  respects,  those  already 
well  known,  but  in  others  they  are  of  a  special 
character.  G-reat  precaution  is  neoessaiy  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  injury  to  the  quality  or  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  air  from  the  mode  of  heating  it ;  but 
a  chief  cause  of  the  difference  experienced  in  the 
c|uality  of  air  heated  in  various  ways  will  com- 
monly be  foimd  to  be  attributable  to  a  neglect  of 
its  dew-point. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  in  experiment  in 
ventilation  we  should  keep  in  view,  as  desirable 
of  attainment,  the  following  : — 

1 .  Tbat  the  force  of  the  current,  the  rate  of 
supply,  and  quantity  of  air  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  ventUation  of  dwellings  must  be  en- 
tirely under  control. 

2.  That  the  quality  of  all  the  air  supphed  for 
ventilation  of  dwellings  should  be  capable  of 
easy  aiiproximation  to  any  condition  of  temper- 
ature and  moisture  deemed  desirable  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

3.  That  gi'eater  influence  should  be  exerted 
upon  the  circulation  of  air  in  dwellings  by  the 
aj^paratus  for  inflow  than  by  the  means  for  out- 
flow of  air. 


PUBLIC  WAYS  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

THE  last  time  the  area  of  the  public  ways  of 
the  City  of  London  was  ascertained  was  in 
1813.  Since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  City :  Queen  Victoria-street,  Cannon- 
street,  the  Holborn  Viaduct  and  its  approaches 
have  been  formed  ;  thePoultiy,  Newgate-street, 
Liverpool-street,  part  of  Queen-street,  Fen- 
church-street.  Great  Tower-street.  Little  Tower- 
street,  Fleet-street,  and  other  important  tho  - 
roughfares  have  been  widened,  and  improve- 
ments of  minor  importance  eft'ected  in  nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  streets  and  places  within  the 
City. 

Owing'  to  those  alterations,  many  courts  and 
public  ways  have  been  inclosed  and  built  over, 
others  have  been  thrown  into,  and  now  form 
part  either  of  the  widened  or  of  the  new  tho- 
roughfares, and  many  more  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  various  rail- 
ways now  existing  in  the  City.  In  1877  the 
Inspectors  of  Pavements  were  directed  to  mea- 
sure the  public  wayswithin  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, which  work  they  completed  last  year. 
Since  the  results  have  been  tabulated  and  laid 
before  the  City  Sewers  Commission  by  their 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  Haywood. 

The  total  area  of  eaniage-ways  is  in  main 
streets,  272,300  superficial  yards;  in  second- 
class  streets,  58,313 ;  in  third-class  streets, 
100,9.56 ;  in  courts  and  passages,  not  having 
thoroughfares,  11,515;  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, from  Blaekfriar's-bridge  westward  to  the 
City  boundary,  11,925;  London,  Southwark, 
and  Blaokfriars-bridges,  with  part  of  theh' 
southern  approaches,  13,881  ;  total  area  of 
carriage-way,  408,950. 


The  total  area  of  foot-ways  is  in  main  streets, 
133,671  superficial  yards  ;  in  second-class  streets, 
40,520;  in  third- cla.ss  streets,  72,633;  in  courts 
having  carriage-ways,  but  not  being  thorough- 
fares, 7,306 ;  in  courts  having  foot-ways  only, 
and  being  thoroughfares,  38,361  ;  in  courts 
having  foot- ways  only,  and  not  being  thoroug-h- 
fares,  20,269 ;  the  foot-ways  of  Leadenhall 
Market  and  the  entrance  to  Farringdon  Market, 
733 ;  the  Victoria  Embankment,  6,506 ;  the 
bridges,  &c.,  8,609;  total  area  of  foot-way, 
328,608  superficial  yards  ;  total  of  carriage-ways 
and  fcot-ways,  797,558  superficial  yards. 

The  length  of  the  pubUc  ways  of  the  City  of 
London  under  tlie  control  of  the  Commissioners 
of  City  Sewers,  at  Christmas,  1878,  were  :  Main 
streets,  13  miles  380  yards  ;  second-class  streets, 
6  miles  721  yards;  third-class  streets,  14  miles 
408  yards ;  courts  with  carriage-ways,  but  not 
being  thoroughfares,  2  miles  350  yards ;  courts 
with  foot-ways  only,  and  being  thoroughfares, 
G  miles  1,114  yards;  courts  with  foot- ways  only, 
and  not  being  thoroughfares,  3  miles  590  yards ; 
Leadenhall  Market  and  entrance  to  Farringdon 
Market,  187  yards;  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
528  yards;  London,  Southwark,  and Blackfriars- 
bridges,  with  part  of  their  southern  approaches, 
1  mile  1,046  yards  ;  total,  48  miles  664  yards. 

Of  the  main  streets,  being  omnibus  lines  and 
including  the  bridges,  the  length  is  6  miles 
1,523  yards. 

The  number  of  public  ways  of  the  City  of 
London  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners 
of  City  Sewers,  at  Christmas,  1878,  was  as 
follows : — Nmmber  of  main  streets,  74  ;  second- 
class  streets,  74  ;  thii'd-class  streets,  266  ;  courts 
having  carriageways  and  not  being  thorough- 
fares, 75 :  courts  having  footways  only  and 
being  thoroughfares,  ISO;  courts  having  foot- 
ways only  and  not  being  thoroughfares,  151  ; 
public  ways  in  approaches  to  markets,  2  ;  London, 
Southwark,  and  Blackfriars-bridge,  3  ;  The  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  1  :  total,  835. 


THE  HUDSON  KIVER  TUNNEL. 

THE  Hudson  tunnel  was  begim  in  November, 
1874,  after  extensive  borings  which  had 
been  begun  a  year  before  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Hudson  river.  A  circular  working  shaft  30ft.  in 
diameter,  walled  jwith  4ft.  of  brick,  was  beg'un 
100ft.  inland,  it  being  intended  to  make  it  65ft. 
deep,  at  which  point  the  tunnel  was  to  be  con- 
structed. Five  years'  litigation  has  delayed  the 
project;  but  the  engineer.  Colonel  Haskin,  now 
expects  to  get  well  under  the  river  before  winter 
sets  in.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tunnel  wUl 
cost  £250,000.  It  will  be  12,000ft.  loiag,  inclu- 
ding the  river  approaches,  and  the  greatest 
depth  under  water  will  be  over  60ft.  The  .site 
of  the  New  York  terminus  has  not  been  fixed 
upon,  but  Washington-square  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  is  now  proposed,  to  gain  time,  to 
work  at  once  on  each  side  of  the  river,  as  many 
men  to  be  employed  as  possible  at  one  time  in 
gangs,  wliich  are  to  be  relieved  every  eight 
hours.  The  company  claims  that  by  the  aid  of 
compressed  air,  as  applied  in  the  patent  obtained 
by  Colonel  Haskin,  it  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  at  much  less  expense  than  any  siniUar 
work  has  ever  been  constructed  for.  The  plan 
of  construction  contemplates  no  eoffer-dam, 
caissons,  or  Brunei  shields,  the  compressed  air 
introduced  into  the  face  of  the  tunnel  being 
expected  to  exert  sufficient  pressure  to  hold  m 
place  and  prevent  any  irniption  of  sUt,  clay,  or 
water.  The  air  pressure  is  also  expected  to  cany 
back  to  the  working-shaft  through  pipes,  all 
sand,  mud,  or  water  that  may  accumulate  in  the 
heading  during  the  course  of  the  excavation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  tunnel  can  be  advanced 
5ft.  a  day,  and  that  the  whole  work  can  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years.  All  this,  of  course,  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  success  of  Colonel  Haskin's 
method  of  tunnelling.  That  it  will  succeed 
without  radical  modifications  is  questionable, 
indeed  altogether  impossible,  since  the  air  in  the 
tunnel  would  have  to  be  maintained  at  a  density 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  semi-fluid  materials 
to  be  supported.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  circidar  in 
fomi,  26ft.  wide  and  24ft.  high. 


MODERN    TRAMWAY    CONSTRUCTION. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
on  Monday  evening,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  Jones  on  "  Modern  Tramway 
Construction."     In  introducing  the  subject,  the 
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author  explained  that  the  object  of  his  paper  was 
more  to  describe  the  various  systems  now  in  use 
than  to  sugg^est  any  modifications  or  improve- 
ments. Pie  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  first 
modem  tramway  was  laid  in  Nevr  York,  as  far 
back  as  1S32,  with  a  rail  somewhat  similar  in 
section  to  that  now  in  use,  althoug-h  considerably 
heavier,  its  weight  having  been  as  much  as  981b. 
per  yard.  The  introduction  of  the  tramway  into 
England,  by  George  Francis  Train,  in  1S60,  was 
then  referred  to,  and  the  development  of  the 
tramway  system  and  the  merits  of  the  various 
rails  employed  from  time  to  time  briefly  con- 
sidered. The  author  considered  that  the  failure 
of  the  Train  system  gave  a  check  to  the  progress 
of  tramways  in  this  country,  as  it  was  not  imtil 
1868,  when  the  Liverpool  Tramways  Act  was 
passed,  that  tramways  b.?gan  to  make  much 
headway.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
present  mode  of  constructing  tramways  with  rails 
and  wooden  sleepers,  and  referred  to  the  method 
designed  by  Mr.  Eobinson  Souttar,  which  ap 
peared  to  have  much  to  recommend  it,  and  espe 
cially  alluded  to  the  Liverpool  tramways  laid  on 
Deacon's  system.  The  various  systems  of  metal 
ways  were  then  described,  and  their  respective 
merits  pointed  out.  Among  these  were  mentioned 
Liveaey's  and  Cockburn  Sluir's  systems  as  laid 
in  South  America  ;  Eansome  and  Rapier's  and 
other  cast-iron  harbour  tramways ;  Kincaid's 
.system  of  rails  with  intermittent  bearings ; 
Barker's  system  of  continuous  sleeper  as  laid  in 
JManchester ;  and  Aldred  and  Speilman's  system 
of  reversible  rail  with  cast-iron  chairs.  Some 
results  of  the  tests  made  with  various  rail  sections 
were  given,  and  the  author  concluded  his  paper 
by  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  bearings, 
foundations,  and  fastenings,  and  pointing  out 
the  essentials  of  an  ideal  modern  tramway. 


BIE3IIXGHAM  JfASTER  BUILDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
_  association  was  held  on  Monday  ;  Mr.  J. 
GarUck,  president  for  the  past  year,  presiding 
pro  tan.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 
After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business, 
Mr-.  W.  H.  Parton  was  elected  president  for  the 
year,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Barker  was  appointed  vice- 
president.— The  Committee,  in  their  report  for 
1870,  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  upon  any  appreciable 
revival  of  the  building  trade,  but  trusted  that 
by  a  reduction  of  wages  and  moderate  prices  of 
materials,  to  obtain  a  return  of  that  briskness  of 
trade  which  they  enjoyed  some  years  back ;  and 
having  this  object  well  in  view  they  had  arrived 
at  the  determination  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  well  for  their  own  interests  as  those 
of  the  general  public,  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
should  take  place  in  the  town,  ivith  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  working  rules  as  would 
tend  to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  the  trade 
had  hitherto  to  contend  against.  The  associa- 
tion now  numbered  72  niembers,  7  new  ones 
having  joined  during  the  vear.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  yrar  were  £'ll2  17.s.  7d.,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  from  last  account  of  £120 
12s.  3d.,  made  a  total  of  £263  9s.  lOd. ;  and  the 
various  disbursements,  including  secretary's 
salary,  to  £133  13s.  Sd.,  leaving  a  sum  of  £129 
ICs.  2d.  to  the  credit  of  the  association.  At  five 
o'clock  the  members  dined  toaether  at  the  hotel, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Parton.  The 
President  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Success  to  the  Bii-micgham  Builders'  Associa- 
tion." He  had  lately  read  mtmy  speeches  about 
the  depression  in  trade,  and  all  the  speakers  had 
given  different  solutions  as  to  how  the  depression 
had  been  brought  about  and  how  it  was  to  be 
removed.  The  members  of  that  trade  Icnew  that 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  the  Franco- 
German  war  broke  out,  it  gave  a  very  great 
impulse  to  tr.-ide  in  England,  from  the  fact  that 
foreign  securities  became  in.secure  and  capitalists 
rushed  into  bricks  and  mortar.  Very  many 
tradesmen  laid  aside  their  legitimate  trade  and 
entered  upon  the  building  tr.ade,  under  the  im- 
pression they  were  going  to  get  rich  all  at  once. 
As  time  went  on  those  .speculative  builders  had 
to  be  supplied  with  men,  and  having  been  sup. 
pUed  the  building  trade  proper  had  to  succumb 
year  after  year  to  the  advances  made  \ipon  them 
by  the  men.  Hence  it  was  that  -w^^xoa  went  on 
increasing  to  what  they  might  term  an  unnatural 
height.  The  speculative  portion  of  the  trade 
had  now  gone  out.      The  association  had  just 


given  notice  to  the  operatives  of  a  reduction  in 
their  wages.  The  reductions  were  to  be  that  of 
Id.  an  hour  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and 
1  Jd.  to  the  labourers.  In  proposing  this  decrease 
the  association  was  of  opinion  that  materials 
woiild  also  be  reduced,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  stimulus  in  trade  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

SILICATE  PAINTS  AND  NON-POISONOUS 

COLOURS. 
"\T7TE  have  many  times  drawn  attention  to  the 
tV  silicate  paints  manufactured  by  the 
Sihcate  Paint  Company,  of  Charlton.  The  com- 
pany, which  has  lately  been  reorganised  and 
which  has  now  fully  established  itself  in  its  new 
premises  at  Charlton ,  have  effected  such  impor- 
tant improvements  in  many  of  the  pigments 
manufactured  by  their  predecessors,  and  so 
altered  and  extended  the  lists  of  colours  in  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  yoii-Poisonoiis 
Faints  for  all  jii/rposes,  that  to  prevent  confusion 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  the 
price  lists  and  pattern  carJs  of  the  hate  firm  from 
circulation,  and  at  once  replace  them  by  a  new 
and  complete  catalogue  of  the  improved  manu- 
factures. This  step  became  all  the  more  neces- 
sary when  it  was  determined  so  to  reduce  prices 
as  to  place  the  specialities  of  the  new  firm  in 
stillmore  favoiu'able comparison  with  theordinary 
lead  paints,  varnishes,  &c.  It  is  due  to  the  late 
firm  to  explain  that  the  demand  for  their  manu- 
factm-es,  which  had  received  favourable  notice 
from  learned  societies  and  the  technical  press 
generally,  had  latterl}'  been  so  great  as  to  far 
exceed  their  ordinaiy  powers  of  production. 
Tlie  difficulties,  however,  which  beset  them  no 
longer  exist  to  affect  the  new  concern.  The 
works  at  Charlton  are  adecjuate  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive output,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  speedily  to  duplicate  the  plant  so  soon  as 
occasion  shall  render  such  a  step  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  specialities  of 
the  old  firm,  the  "  Charlton  White,"  the  "  Sili- 
cate" and  "Enamel  Paints,"  and  the  "Petri- 
fying Liquid,"  the  new  firm  have  undertaken 
the  supply  of  "Charlton  anti-fouling  paint" 
for  ships'  bottoms,  non-poisonous  "  mai-ine 
paints"  for  ships'  sides,  holds,  &c.,  "tinting 
colours ' '  (in  oil  and  water)  for  staining  silicate 
paints  and  tinting  washable  distemper,  painting 
brushes  specially  designed  for  use  with  the 
company's  paints,  varnishes,  wood  stains,  sheet 
and  plate  glass,  and  "  Charlton  Lakes  and  Pulp 
Colom-s"  for  paper-staining  and  other  purposes. 
This  last  mentioned  speciality  is  a  novelty 
woi'th  attention.  The  company's  chemist,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Orr,  having  long  studied  the  production 
of  inoffensive  lakes  in  both  vegetable  and  mineral 
coloiors,  has  succeeded  in  fiu-nishing  a  complete 
series  without  employing  in  their  manufactm'e 
any  poisonous  ingredients  whatever.  Formerly 
lead,  arsenic,  copper,  and  antimony  salts  afforded 
but  too  ready  a  mode  of  giving  brilliancy  to 
many  colours,  and  the  demand  for  ' '  bloom ' ' 
encouraged  manufacturers  to  continue  and  even 
increase  the  evU.  The  evils,  however,  occa.sioned 
by  the  use  of  such  pernicious  compounds  have  at 
last  aroused  public  attention,  and  at  no  very 
distant  date  we  trust  the  Legislature  wiU  put  a 
stop  to  their  U5e  altogether.  In  the  mean  time 
buyers  of  lake  colours  for  all  purposes  will  do 
well  to  exclude  every  poisonous  preparation  from 
their  list,  as  the  necessity  for  retsiining  them  no 
longer  exists.  The  "  Charlton ' '  lake  colour."?  are 
quite  as  economical  in  working  as  their  deadly 
rivals  ;  and  if  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
slightly  less  lustrous,  this  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  superior  solidity  and  inoffensive- 
ness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  extensions  contem- 
plated in  the  business  of  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company,  the  leading  principle  of  the  old  firm — 
the  abolition  of  the  use  of  all  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredients — has  been  steadily  kept 
in  riew.  The  importance  of  this  principle  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  and  its  constant  recognition  cannot 
fail  to  secure  the  support  of  all  who  care  for 
health.  It  is  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  company  has  adopted  a  new  trade  mark  in 
adtlitiontotheold  one,  on  which  the  belt  bearing 
the  name  of  the  company  encircles  the  iuiti;il 
letters  of  the  names  of  the  three  proprietors, 
divided  by  two  crossed  oars,  together  with  the 
word  "Charlton"  on  a  .separate  riband  below. 
All  preparations  wiU  in  future  bear  both  the  old 
and  new  trade  marks. 


AKCHITECTITBAI/  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Tlie- 
session  for  IS 79 -SO  of  this  society  wiU  be  opened' 
on  Wednesd.ay  evening  in  next  week  by  a 
eonrersazioih'  of  members  at  the  Chapter  House, 
St.  Paul]s  Churchyard,  E.G.  Loan  collections 
of  ecclesiastical  art  objects  wiU  be  on  view.  For 
the  ensuing  session  the  following  papers  have 
been  promised  : — "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund B.  Ferrey,  F.E.I.B.A.  ;  "  The  Christian 
Altar,  Architecturally  Considered,"  bv  Maioi- 
AUred  He.ales,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L. ;  "Christian 
Iconography,  "  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch j 
A.R.I. B. A.,  and  one,  of  which  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  named,  by  Dr.  Stainer. 


ARCH-ffiOIiOGICAIi. 

FrASEEBUEGH — DiSCOVEEY  OF  A  RoiIAN  KeLIC. 

— The  other  day,  while  some  labourers  were  en- 
gaged in  excavating  for  the  pui-pose  of  drainagfe 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philorth  House,  Fraserburgh, 
they  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  about  9ft.  from. 
the  sirrfaee,  a  large  urn,  similar  to  the  ancient 
Samian  ware.  Deposited  in  the  bowl  of  the  urn- 
were  a  dozen  or  so  of  Roman  silver  coins  and  an 
iron  .spear-head.  The  urn  is  in  a  vei-y  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  on  one  side  of  it  the 
following  insc-xiptions  are  perfectly  legible  in 
Tuscan: — "  Iti  sapis  potandis  ab  igoni;"  in 
Latin,  "  In  hoc  signe  spes  mea  in  sitn." 

Peegaitos. — The  site  of  ancient  Perg-amos  has 
unexpectedly  proved  a  perfect  treasure-house  of 
Greek  statuary  and  art.  A  Germ.an  engineer; 
M.  Humann,  employed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment just  before  the  war  to  construct  a  road  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  fact  that  monuments  of  various  kinds  had 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time  among  the  ruins 
of  Pergamos.  He  mentioned  the  fact  to  the 
German  Govci-nment,  which  lost  no  time  in 
taking  advantage  of  it.  A  firman  was  obtained 
from  the  Porte,  and  about  six  months  ai-o  M. 
Himiann  commenced  excavations  on  the  spot. 
He  first  dug  in  the  lower  to-wn,  where  he  found 
some  remains  of  considerable  interest,  but  soon 
transferred  his  operations  to  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis.  Here  his  success  has  been  complete. 
About  200  statues  and  sculptured  pedestals,  be- 
longing for  the  most  part  to  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  have  been  discovered.  Among  them 
are  a  figure  of  Eros,  a  group  of  two  nude  fe- 
male figures,  sleeping,  with  the  arms  thrown 
round  each  other ;  a  colossal  figure  of  Laocoijn 
struggling  with  the  serpent ;  and  a  nude  war.i 
rior,  armed  -with  shield  and  sword,  in  the  act  dt 
trampling  on  the  face  of  a  fallen  enemy  and  of 
attacking  another.  The  statues  of  several  Ro- 
man ladies  have  also  been  found,  besides  a  riehly- 
omamented  vase  which  once  supported  a  colossal 
image  of  Zeus.  It  is  adorned  with  .symbolic  re- 
presentations of  the  various  elements  and  their 
presiding  deities,  the  words,  "  Earth," 
"  Heaven,"  and  the  like,  being  added  to  make 
the  intention  of  the  artist  more  evident.  Near 
the  same  spot  statues  of  satyrs  and  tritons  have 
also  been  uncovered,  besides  a  highly-elaborated 
altar.  Most  of  the  statues  come  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Athena,  which  is  itself  a  very  fine 
example  of  Hellenic  architecture.  A  portion  of 
the  richly-ornamented  frieze  belonging  to  it  has 
been  sent  to  Berlin.  -Vlong  -with  this  .splendid 
collection  of  ancient  art,  the  Berlin  Museum  haa 
firrther  secured  two  colossal  fig-ures,  one  mole 
and  the  other  female,  recently  found  on  the  site 
of  Cuma,  and  purchased  by  the  Prussian  Crovern- 
mentfor  £1,100. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  A.  Yoirng's  appointment  as  assis- 
tant surveyor  was  confirmed  for  one  year,  he  being 
allowed  to  take  a  share  in  a  surveyor's  private 
practice.  It  was  reported  tliat  the  followiBg 
schools,  all  in  Chelsea  district,  are  nearly  com" 
pleted,  .and  will  shortly  be  opened:  Stor-lano, 
Fulham,  Albion-road,  East,  Latimer-road,  and 
Middle-row,  tlio  last  being  an  enlargement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Bromwich  Improve- 
ment Commis9ionci-s,  on  Wednesday,  it  was  re- 
ported that  at  the  theatre  in  that  town,  deviations 
had  been  made  in  the  plans  which  rendered  the 
building  unsafe  aud  liable  to  fire.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  responsible  paities  iu  connection  with  tho 
theatre,  as  well  as  a  number  of  builders  who  had 
infringed  the  by-laws,  should  be  summoned  before 
tho  magistrates. 
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THE   GEASCIE,    EAMSQATE. 

The  houses  built  by  architects  for  their  o-mi 
ODCupation  have  always  been  of  exceeding 
interest — more  especially  when  they  have  been 
men  of  moderate  means — in  which  cases  it  is  to 
be  imagined  we  should  find  the  whole  skiU  of 
the  architect  deveveloijed  to  produce  the  best 
results  at  a  given  cost.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted no  one  has  taken  up  the  subject  and 
illustrated  it.  It  any  record,  for  instance,  could 
be  found  of  John  Thorpe's  house,  with  what 
interest  should  we  compare  the  treatment  of  his 
own  modest  dwelling  with  that  of  the  great 
mansions  he  built  for  the  Tudor  statesmen  and 
merchant  princes.  Of  modern  architects,  f'.w 
ajjpear  to  have  erected  houses  for  themselves 
which  call  for  particular  notice — it  is,  there- 
fore, gratifying  to  be  able  to  publish  an 
illustr.atiou  of  the  residence  designed,  built,  and 
occupied  by  Augustus  Welby  Pugin — and  which 
at  a  small  cost  presents  inside  and  outside  the 
embodiment  of  picturesqueness  and  comfort. 
When  leaving  Salisbury  his  first  thou.ght  was 
a  healthy  and  cheerful  site — he  chose  the  "West 
Cliff,  Kamsgate,  which  presented  physically 
the  necessary  (conditions  of  dryness  and  .shelter, 
at  the  same  time  a  view,  perhaps,  unequalled 
in  Britain.  The  soil  is  chalk,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  sea.  The  top  of  the  cliff,  on  which  the 
house  is  buUt,  is  about  GOft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  view  gives  at  once  an  expanse  of  sea  and 
land  that  are  not  attainable  elsewhere  in  Kent : 
Cape  Grisnez  and  the  Downs  are  to  the  south- 
west, and  on  the  west  is  the  beautiful  country 
lying  between  Deal  and  Sandwich,  the  ancient 
spires  of  wliich  last  town  may  be  seen  from  the 
Grange.  On  the  north  the  rising  ground  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  protects  the  site  from  the  winds. 
Local  yellow  stocks  and  Bath  stone  are  the 
materials  used  externally.  There  are  three 
entrances,  the  principal  one  being"  the  carriage- 
way from  the  road.  A  quad  is  formed  inside 
the  gates  of  the  house,  stables,  and  presbytiy. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  covered  way, 
the  hall  rises  to  the  roof,  with  the  stairs  and 
landings  forming  a  balcony  round.  On  the  right 
of  the  hall  is  the  "svithdrawiog-room,  communi- 
cating with  the  library  and  conservatory,  all 
having  southerly  and  westerly  aspects.  The 
dining-room  has  a  southerly  aspect  and  sea 
view,  and  is  arranged  with  serving  butfet  and 
passage  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  dining  arrange- 
ments from  the  rest  of  the  house,  although 
proximate  to  the  haU  and  withdrawing-room. 
The  offices  have  been  pl.aced  north  and  east, 
so  as^  to  give  warm  aspects  %vith  sea  and 
laud  views  from  each  window.      The  fireplaces 


are  what  they  should  be — the  bases  of  chimneys — 
with  low  grates  and  stone  kerbs.  Pitch-pine 
his  been  used  fur  all  the  joinery,  and  after  thirty 
years'  wear  has  assumed  a  rich  colour.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  sons  of  Pugin.  The  garden,  which 
terminated  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  has  been 
honeycombed  with  caves,  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  Cuthbert  Welby  Pugin,  in  several 
tiers,  communicating  by  steps.  The  face  of  the 
cliff  has  been  scai-ped,  and  tlie  brick  piers  built  to 
carry  the  town  promenade  have  been  utilised  to 
form  graperies,  bed  and  dining-rooms,  kitchen, 
smokeries,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  summer 
residence.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Grange  may 
compare  favourably  with  any  house  of  its  size  in 
the  kingdom,  and  a  visit  to  it  by  students  of 
domestic  architecture  "will  be  well  repaid. 
The  church  adjoining  the  house  was  designed 
and  built  at  the  cost  of  Pugin,  while  the  monas- 
tery was  designed  by  the  late  Edward  Pugin. 
Here  we  have  within  a  few  acres,  wliich  forty 
years  ago  was  a  barren  field  a  house,  church, 
and  conventual  building,  the  sight  of  which 
would  have  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  tourist  of 
the  middle  ages. 

SIGXS   OP   THE   ZODIAC  AT   CARCASSONNE. 

In  mcst  French  cathedrals  of  the  12  th  and  13th 
centuries,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  to  be  foiuid 
carved  over  one  of  the  porches.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Vezelay,  they  accompany  the  figures  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  but  more  frequently  they  form 
a  series  of  separate  panels  placed  in  some  con- 
spicuous position.  In  restoring  the  fortified 
church  of  St.  Mazaire,  in  the  City  of  Carcassonne, 
the  late  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  took  advantage  of 
this  custom  to  insert  under  a  simdial  or  clock,  I 
forget  which,  which  existed  over  the  main  door- 
way, a  series  of  panels  representing  the  Zodiac. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  no 
traces  of  any  such  work  having  previonsly 
existed ;  but  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  found,  in  what  was 
an  almost  universal  custom  elsewhere,  an  excuse 
for  giving  interest  and  beauty  to  a  wall  otherwise 
somewhat  blank  and  naked.  Our  Olustration  is 
taken  from  a  tracing  of  M.  VioUet-le-Duc's 
original  sketches  given  to  the  workmen,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  M.  C'als,  Inspecteur  des 
travaux  a  Carcassonne. 

It  was  M.  "Viollet-le-Duo's  invariable  custom 
to  give  rough  pencil-sketches  tinted  in  sepia  or 
Indian-ink  for  all  the  ornamental  details  of  the 
works  on  which  he  was  employed.  His  wonder- 
ful facility  of  execution  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Mediaeval  architectui'e  enabled  him  to  give 
half  a  dozen  of  such  sketches  in  the  time  in  which 
most  men  would  have  been  laboriously  concocting 
one ;  and  as  he  had  the  true  gift  of  genius,  that 
of  bringing  others  into  sympathy  with  his  ideas, 
he  seldom  failed  to  get  them  carried  out  as  he 
wished,  even  from  the  slightest  sketch.  Having 
owed  so  much  to  him,  I  may,  I  hope,  be  pardoned 
if  I  here  express  my  deep  sorrow  at  his  sad  and 
sudden  death — soitow,  not  so  much  for  the 
incomparable  artist  and  man  of  learning,  though 
that  loss  is  irreparable,  as  for  the  man  himself, 
the  kind  friend  who  was  ever  ready  to  help  and 
encourage  even  those  who,  like  myself,  had  no 
sort  of  claim  upon  him  beyond  a  love  for  their 
common  art. 

"  Ce  qu'il  nous  faut  pleurer  sur  sa  tombehative, 
Ce  n'est  pas  I'art  divin,  ni  les  savants  secrets : 
Quelque  autre etudier  a  cet  art  qu'il  a  cree  ; 
C'est  luimcme,  son  ame,  et  sa  grandeiu:  naive, 
C  est  cette  voix  du  coeur  qui  seule  an  cceur  an-ive, 
Quenulautre,  apreslui,  nenous rendra jamais.' ' 

G.  HuBEET  West. 
Aschaiu  School,  Bournemouth. 

ST.  maey's  cmueoh,  stone,  and  faiefax  house, 

PUTNEY. 

DuBiKG  the  past  summer  season  some  .sketching 
trips  on  Saturday  aftsruoons  have  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Sketching  Club  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  at  West- 
minster. The  drawings  pubHshed  to-day  are 
from  the  sketch-book  of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
and  are  simply  sketches  made  on  two  of  the 
above  occasions.  The  first  bears  the  date  of 
June  14th,  and  represents  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Stone,  in  Kent, 
from  the  north-east,  as  restored  by  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street,  E.A. ,  a  few  years  since;  and 
the  second,  made  on  Saturday,  Augiust  2nd, 
illustrates  Fairfax  House,  Putney,  wliich  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  genuine  examples  of  so- 
called  "Queen  Anne"  street  residences  to  be 
fomid  in  the  country.     The  material  is  red  brick 


with  movdded  cornices,  these,  however,  are  of 
the  most  simple  character,  though  exceedingly 
effective.  The  woodwork  is  painted  white 
throughout,  excepting  the  front  door,  which  is 
of  a  quiet  green.  The  upper  "windows  in  the 
gables  are  chiefly  of  quany  glazing,  and  cut 
brick  cills  are  to  all  the  windows.  The  big  shell 
coved  porch  is  an  unusually  fine  specimen,  and 
it  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  tUes,  and  the  central  structure  of 
wood  over  the  main  roof  is  comparatively  of 
modem  date.  Miss  Giirthie  in  her  work  on  the 
"Old  Houses  of  Putney"  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  the  ancient  mansions  at  "  Putenhie,"  as 
the  village  was  called  in  the  "Doomsday  Book," 
Fairfax  House  and  C'hatfield  House,  both  situate 
in  the  High-street,  being  the  most  important  of 
these  old  residences  which  now  remain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  dined  at  Fairfax  House 
on  one  occasion,  and  Miss  Gurthie  beUeves  it  to 
have  been  erected  by  a  gentleman  bearing  the 
name  of  Fairfax  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  the 
style  of  the  present  house  would  certainly  sug- 
gest that  "Good  Queen  Bess"  could  hardly 
have  dined  in  the  present  biulding  at  any  rate, 
as  it  seems  to  be  of  much  later  date.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  is  a  spacious  lawn,  where 
Bishop  Juxon  is  recorded  to  have  planted  the 
existing  trees.  Chatfield  house  is  of  interest  as 
a  plain  example  of  brickwork,  of  the  same  date 
as  the  buildiug  which  we  illustrate,  and, 
moreover,  Leigh  Hunt  died  here  while  on  a  visit 
to  Putney,  thus  adding  an  interest  to  the 
building.  ' '  The  Palace  "  no  longer  remains, 
and  its  site  is  occupied  by  liiver- street  and 
River-terrace,  where  originally  the  mansion  of 
the  Wellbecks  stood  ;  their  monument  in  the 
Parish  Church  bears  the  date  of  1477.  The 
"Palace"  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  John  Lacy,  clothworker,  of 
London,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Nichols  in  his 
"Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  that  she 
honoured  Lacy  with  her  company  more  than 
any  of  her  subjects,  freciuently  remaining  here 
for  three  days  at  a  time.  Stone  Church  was  de- 
scribed in  our  pages  on  the  Friday  following  the 
date  of  the  sketch. 

TWO  HOUSES  AT    STONEYGATE,    LEICESTER. 

We  this  week  illustrate  a  perspective  view  of 
these  houses,  taken  from  a  drawing  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  designed  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Barradale,  F.R.I.B  A.,  Leicester,  for 
John  Whitmore,  Esq.  Objectionable  buildings 
on  the  south,  and  a  northern  aspect  have  ne- 
cessitated various-shaped  windows  in  order  to 
obtain  sunshine,  and  the  extensive  "views  to  the 
east  and  west.  Red  AVhilwick  bricks  have  been 
used  for  facing  on  all  fronts  of  the  buildings, 
and  red  Dumfries  stone  for  the  window  dressings. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  strawberry-coloured 
Broseley  tiles,  with  red  Maidenhead  ridges,  and 
the  cove  to  the  eaves  is  formed  with  plaster.  The 
timber  framing  is  red  deal,  careftilly  selected  and 
coloured  with  Stockholm  tar.  Including  granite 
walling  and  gates,  the  cost  will  be  about  £.5,400. 
The  works  have  been  very  creditably  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Elliott,  builder,  Leicester. 

MEMOEIAD  IN    ST.    PANCKAS    GARDENS. 

See  description  on  page  561. 


CHIPS. 

Two  stained-glass  windows  have  just  been  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  at  Louth  parish 
church.  They  are  of  three  lights  each,  and  the 
subjects  are,  "  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  and 
"  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea."  The  windows  are 
from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Heatou,  Butler,  and 
Bayne,  Garrick-street,  Covent-garden. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Darlastou,  was 
reopened  on  Tuesday  week,  after  having  been 
altered  at  a  cost  of  £1,300,  and  the  erectiou  of  a 
new  organ  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Lord,  of 
Walsall,  at  a  further  cost  of  £500. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  supporters  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Reading-room,  Upper  Kecuing- 
ton-laue,  S.E.,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  it  was 
announced  that  the  City  Guilds  Institute  had 
determined  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  that  two  houses  had  beeu 
taken  in  the  Kennington-road  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  The  whole 
expenditure  of  the  library  since  it  was  opened  in 
October,  1878,  and  including  the  cost  of  the  fine 
arts  exhibition,  visited  by  4,000  persons,  had  been 
about  £350.  Mr.  J.  WykeBayliss  delivered  during 
the  evening  a  lecture  on  the  characteristics  of  Greek 
and  Gothic  architecture. 
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MEMORIAL  IN  ST.  PANCRAS  GARDENS. 

THE  memorial  which  we  illiLstrale  in  our  pre- 
sent nimiber  has  been  erected  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  Many  of  our  readers  will  know 
the  site,  and  remember  the  dilapidated  condition 
the  burial  grounds  of  St.  Paucras  and  St.  Giles 
were  in  a  few  years  since,  and  the  difficulties  of 
preserving,  with  due  respect,  the  ground  which 
had  afforded  for  centxiries  a  resting-place  for 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their 
age — English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  last  interment  took  place  in  1853,  and  from 
that  time  to  1875  the  burial  grounds  remained 
iu  a  neglected  state  from  want  of  funds  where- 
with to  lay  them  out  and  preserve  them  in 
proper  order.  The  Vcstiy  of  St.  Pancras  had 
an  excellent  object  in  view  when  they  proposed 
tlie  conversion  of  what  was,  particularly  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  district,  an  unsightly 
spectacle,  into  the  present  memorial  gardens. 
The  movement  was  warmly  approved  by  the 
ratepayers  and  the  public  generally,  and  also  by 
her  Ladyship  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  joined  heartily  in  successfully  opposing  the 
Midland  R.ailway  Company  in  1875  in  their 
endeavour  to  pass  a  BUI  in  Parliament  to  acquire 
the  residue  of  these  grounds  for  railway  pur- 
poses. The  sympathies  of  the  baroness  with  thj 
project  for  utilising  the  grounds  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  public,  especially  of  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
names  of  those  eminent  persons  whose  remains 
have  been  buried  therein,  have  been  practically 
evinced  by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  fittingly 
record  the  names  of  some  of  those  celebrities 
whose  memory  shoidd  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  The  gardens  were  opened  on  the  iSth 
June,  1877,  by  Sir  James  Me G.arel-Hogg,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  baroness  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  memorial,  now  completed 
and  depicted  by  us.  The  superstructure,  which 
is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  consists  mainly 
of  Portland  stone  with  four  marble  tablets, andclus- 
teredgiMnite  columns  at  the  angles.  Thetabletsare 
surmounted  with  reliefs  representing  St.  Pancras 
and  .St.  Giles,  also  Night  and  Morning,  by 
Signer  Fucigna.  On  the  tablet  under  the  dial 
are  inscribed  the  Beatitudes  and  the  following 
lines : — 

*'  Here  in  Christ's  acre  where  this  dial  stands, 
AVith  pious  care  and  borne  by  reverent  hands, 
Lone  wanderers  garnered  in  from  east  and  west 
Among  the  home-loved  lie  in  solemn  rest ; 
Severed  in  life  by  lineage,  race,  faith,  clime. 
They  bide  alike  the  last  soft  stroke  of  time  ; 
And  when  God's  sun,  wiiich  shone  upon  their  birth, 
Ends  his  bright  course  and  vigil  o'er  the  earth, 
"When  o'er  this  disc  that  day's  last  shadows  flee. 
And  '  death  no  more  divides,  as  doth  the  sea,' 
The  dead  shall  rise — retake  the  life  God  g.ave, 
Ci-eation's  Saviour  bless  earth's  opening  giave, 
rhy  word  hath  writ  the  blest — no  conscience  clear 
In  thought  and  word,  all  must  Thy  judgment  fear — 
Only  om-  own  wild  woi-ds,  which  fashioned  prayer 
"When  life  was  parting,  still  move  the  ambient  air. 
Pleading  that  God,  who  made,  will  giant  that  we 
May  with  the  pm-e  in  heart  the  Godhead  see." 
On  the  reverse  side  the  tablet  is  thus  headed: — 

"  Tlicse  grounds,  formed  out  of  tlie  bui-j-ing-ground  of 
S.  Giles  and  the  churchyard  of  S.  Pancras,  are  assigned 
for  ever  to  the  loving  care  and  use  of  the  parishionere. 

'*  Hereon  are  inscribed  some  names,  English  and 
foreign,  which  have  an  interest  for  all  time. 

"  "This  dial  is,  however,  especially  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  those  whose  gi-aves  are  now  unseen,  or  the 
record  of  whose  names  may  have  become  obliterated." 

The  remaining  portion,  and  the  other  two 
tablets,  record  names  of  eminence,  alphabetically 
arranged,  including  those  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
John  Flaxman,  John  Walker,  author  of  the 
"Pronouncing  Dictionaiy,"  Peter  Pasqualino, 
Thomas  Mazzinghi,  Father  O'Lcary,  several 
members  of  the  Norfolk  family,  Sidkj-  Effendi, 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  this  country,  Count 
D'Her^illy,  Charles  Louis  Victor  De  BrogUe, 
and  Archbishop  Dillon.  The  terraces,  which 
are  constructed  to  form  flower-beds,  are  mainly 
of  red  Mansfield  stone,  worked  at  the  quarries. 
The  panels  of  the  two  upper  terrace  tiers  contain 
flowers — with  butterflies  as  the  emblem  of 
immortality — in  mosaics ;  the  top  one  has  panels 
in  relief,  representing  the  four  seasons,  by  Messrs. 
Wills,  of  Euston-road.  The  bottom  tier  panels 
are  also  in  mosaics.  The  whole  of  the  mosaics 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Sons,  of  St.  Martin's-lane.  The  whole  is  in- 
closed by  kerb  and  iron  railing  ^^ath  gates ;  the 
latter  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  Company. 
The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H. 
Daniel  .and  Co.,  of  Highgate,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  Highton,  of  79,  Elm  Park,  Brix- 
ton, architect,  and  has  cost  upwards  of  £2,000. 


RUGBY  CHLTICH. 

THE  reconsecration  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Rugby,  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday week. 

Originally,  St.  Andrew's  was  but  the  church 
of  a  little  village ;  and  consisted  merely  of  a 
nave  of  four  bays  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a 
western  tower.  It  was  of  the  plainest  and  most 
inornate  Perpendicular.  Iu  1814,  with  a  view 
to  meet  a  pressing  demand  for  more  accommo- 
dation, the  nave  was  lengthened  eastward  by 
two  bays,  to  which  was  added  a  tiny  brick 
chancel.  In  1831  the  south  aisle  was  pulled 
down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  This  addi- 
tion was  not  without  interest,  as  being  one  of  the 
earlist  efforts  of  Mr.  Riekman.  It  was  in  what 
the  Guafdian  calls  "  Starved  Early  English," 
and  its  not  inelegant  arches  rose  from  slim  cast- 
iron  columns.  For  the  rest,  the  church  appears 
to  have  been  a  tine  specimen  of  arrangement  as 
it  was  before  the  days  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.  It  was  filled  with  pews,  and  there 
were  galleries  aroimd  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  east  .sides,  crossing  thus  the  chancel  arch, 
and  leaving  only  Mr.  Riekman' s  aisle  free. 
Rugby  was  not,  however,  wholly  given  up  to 
architectural  barbarism,  for  in  1852  Trinity 
Church,  a  spacious  and  liandsome  cruciform 
structure,  with  a  central  lantern,  was  built  as  a 
chapel-of-ea.sc  to  St.  Andrew's.  It  is  of  the 
Geometrical  period  of  Decorated,  and  is  the  first 
conspicuous  object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  whom  business  or  curiosity  induces  to 
break  his  journey  at  "  Mugby  Junction."  The 
late  rector,  the  poet  John  Muultrie,  made  an 
efi'ort  to  rebuild  St.  Andrew's,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field  was  actually  appointed  architect ;  but  the 
town  was  not  then  ripe  for  the  scheme,  and  it 
was  dropped. 

Mr.  Butterfield's  connection  with  Rugby  did 
not  come  to  an  end,  for  he  made  a  series  of  im- 
portant additions  to  the  school,  of  which  they 
now  constitute  the  chief  feature.  After  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Moultrie's  successor,  the  Rev. 
John  Murray,  in  1874,  the  project  of  rebuilding 
the  parish  church  was  revived,  and  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  new  rector  vrith  extraordinary 
vigour  and  success.  Indeed,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£19,000  has  been  raised  without  the  smallest 
assistance  from  any  society  ;  but  though 
this  lai'ge  sum  has  been  spent  on  the  fabric  there 
still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The  tower 
and  spire  have  yet  to  be  completed ;  a  vestry  is  still 
needed  ;  there  is  only  an  apology  for  an  organ ; 
and  there  is  no  stained  glass  with  the  exception 
of  a  single-light  vrindow  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  works  were  begun  iu  March,  1S77, 
when  Bishop  Temple,  a  former  Head  Master, 
laid  the  first  stone.  The  old  nave,  which  is  in 
future  to  be  knoT^•n  as  "the  Moultrie  aisle,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  rector's  incumbency 
of  half  a  century,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
design ;  but  there  is,  after  all,  scarcely  anything 
left  of  it.  The  two  eastern  arches  on  the  north 
side,  which  were  buUt  in  1814,  and  were  much 
loftier  than  the  rest,  have  been  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  others  uniform  with  the  old  ones. 
On  the  arcade  thus  rectified  has  been  constructed 
a  clerestory,  with  a  three-light  window  in  each 
bay.  The  four  western  arches,  the  nave  ceiling, 
and  the  tower  are  thus  all  that  remains  of  the 
old  church.  The  north  aisle  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  In  place  of  Mr.  Rickman's  aisle  Mr. 
Butterfield  has  constructed  a  new  nave  of  four 
bays,  and  to  the  north  of  that  an  aisle.  The 
Moultrie  aisle  leads  to  a  transept,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  to  be  a  new  tower  and  spire.  This  last 
will  rise  to  the  altitude  of  190ft.  :  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  group  very  picturesquely 
with  the  old  tower.  At  present,  however,  the 
new  one  is  temporarily  roofed  in  at  the  height  of 
the  transept.  The  opposite  transept  is  intended 
to  serve  as  an  organ-chamber.  The  choir-stalls 
are  placed  in  the  crossing,  and  beyond  them  is 
the  sanctuary.  Ths  new  nave  and  chancel  .are 
under  one  roof,  the  former  76ft.  and  the  latter 
44ft.  in  length.  Their  width  is  24ft.  Gin.  The 
eutr.ance  is  by  north  and  south  porches  and  a  west 
door.  Tlie  style  is  that  of  the  14th  Centurj-. 
Entering  by  the  west  door  the  cnup  d'o:i!is  very 
striking  on  account,  not  onlj-  of  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  building,  but  of  the  boldness  and 
success  with  which  Mr.  Butterfield  has  made 
use  of  constriietional  polychromy.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  is  GOft.  in  height.  It 
follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  line  of  the 
slates,  and  the  principals  are  of  very  unobtrusive 
design  ;  but  it  is  richly  coloured  from  end  to  end. 


The  ceiling  of  the  Moultrie  aisle  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  divided  into  square  panels,  which  are  also 
painted.  The  masonry  is  of  red  and  white 
stone,  and  the  aisle  walls  are,  as  it  were, 
wainseotted  to  the  window  sills  with  coloured 
tiles.  The  glass  is  slightly  tinted  with  green, 
but  with  a  margin  of  white  round  each  light  and 
compartment  of  the  tracery.  The  choir  is  in- 
closed by  low  screens  and  gates  of  walnut  and 
oak,  with  iron  crests  painted  and  gilt.  Between 
the  nave  and  chancel  there  is  a  lofty  stone  arch 
carrying  a  carved  and  battlemented  wall,  ending 
at  the  level  of  the  wall-plate.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  large,  slightly  floriated  stone  cross.  The 
piers  which  support  tliis  arch,  instead  of  being 
round,  like  the  rest,  are  oblong,  with  semicircular 
responds,  and  are  pierced  with  diagonal  squints. 
The  altar  stands  at  an  elevation  of  seven  steps. 
Behind  it  there  is  a  reredos  of  alaba.ster  and 
Devonshire  and  other  marbles.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  gable-piece  rising  iuto  the  east  window, 
and  enshrining  a  large  cross  of  statuary  marble, 
coped  and  slightly  floriated.  There  are  also 
side-pieces,  composed  of  shafts,  arches,  and 
tracery.  Portions  of  the  north  and  south  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  are  left  in  rough  brickwork,  to 
enable  the  design  to  be  cai-ried  quite  round  the 
sanctuary. 

The  pulpit,  which  is  of  elaborately  carved  oak 
on  a  marble  pedestal,  is  i)laced  against  the  east 
pier,  between  the  two  naves.  The  church  is 
filled  with  low  wooden  benches,  and,  according 
to  the  sentence  of  consecration,  it  should  seat 
800  persons,  but  on  an  emergency  it  could  easily 
accommodate  1,000. 


ST.  MARVS  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBLTIGH. 

THIS  new  cathedr.al  church  was  opened  with 
much  ceremony  on  Thursday  last.  As 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  the  plan  consists  of  a  choir  of  two 
great,  sub-divided  by  groining  into  four 
minor  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
transepts  projecting  one  bay,  with  east  and 
west  aisles,  nave  of  six  bays,  north  and 
south  aisles,  a  spire  at  the  intersection  of 
transepts,  'and  two  western  towers ;  to  the 
north  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  is  the  library, 
and  from  the  east  bay  of  this  aisle  a  vaulted 
passage  will  lead  to  the  chapter-house,  hereafter 
to  be  added.  The  choir  is  GOft.  9in.  long  by 
29ft.  broad,  with  aisles  IGft.  wide,  and  from  the 
floor  to  key  of  stone  vaulting  the  height  is  5Sft. 
The  transepts  are  35ft.  4in.  long,  and  30ft.  9in. 
broad,  with  aisles  13ft.  7iin.  wide,  and  the  nave 
is  14Gft.  lOiu.  long,  and'  33ft.  9in.  wide,  with 
aisles  13ft.  7jin.  wide.  The  vaulting  in  nave 
and  transepts  is  of  oak,  71ft.  above  floor,  while 
at  the  centre  crossing,  the  height  is  66ft.  The 
central  tower  rises  in  a  square  mass  through  the 
roofs  to  a  height  of  142ft.  from  the  foundations, 
where  it  breaks  to  the  octagonal  form  with 
pinnacled  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  ends  in  a 
cap  and  iron  cross  at  a  further  height  of  133ft. 
The  western  towers  will  reach,  with  their 
spires,  the  height  of  209ft.  9in.,  but  at  present 
are  carried  to  the  commencement  of  belfrj-  stage, 
soft,  from  the  pavement.  The  style  adopted  is 
an  early  phase  of  the  Early  Pointed,  strictly 
treated,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  round  arch  and 
other  Transitional  features.  The  principal 
materials  are  freestones :  the  facing  material, 
both  without  and  within,  is  rubble  of  white 
Hailes  stone  set  iu  very  narrow  courses  avera- 
ging 4iin.  high.  The  dressings  are  of  Polmaise 
sandstone,  chisel  dressed,  warm  grey  iu  tone. 
The  spandrels  of  the  large  arches  are  in  polished 
ashlar  of  Bath  .stone,  and  the  principal  shafts 
are  of  red  granite  from  the  Shap  quarries.  The 
roofing  is  of  slates  of  a  greenish  tint  from 
Craigiea  quiii-ry,  Perthshire.  The  reredos  and 
chancel  screen  are  of  richly-veined  alabaster, 
and  will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindlcy,  London:  the  pulpit  is  of  a  duU  red 
."umdstone  from  Annan.  The  altar  raU,  and  that 
separating  choir  from  aisles,  have  been  worked 
in  -m-ought  iron  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  floors  are  paved  with  tiles  by  Messrs.  God- 
win of  Lugwardine,  Hereford.  The  west -n-indow 
is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of 
London.  The  other  stained  windows  are  all 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  .and  include  some  in  the  north  and 
south  aisle  of  nave  forming  part  of  a  scheme 
portraying  Our  Lord's  Life,  with  His  parables 
and  miiacles,  and  others  in  the  baptistry,  appro- 
priate to  its  purpose,  as  Noah  and  the  Ark,  St. 
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John  the  Baptist,  Moses  and  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
Philip  the  Deacon.  The  east  -wiiidow  of  the  north 
aisle  of  chancel  has  been  priven  by  the  -svorkraen, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  organ  is  in 
the  north  transept,  and  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  "WUlis,  of  London.  In  the  tower  is  a  peal 
of  ten  bells,  of  which  the  largest  weighs42cwt., 
cast  by  Messi-s.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Booth,  who  took  the  work 
at  £S7,S30,  but  the  rise  in  wag-es,  nnexpected 
difficidties  in  foundations,  the  organ  and  other 
additioual  fittings  have  raised  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  the  building,  without  western  spires  and 
chapter  house  .at  present  to  be  left  over,  to  about 
f  110,000.  Mr.  STorgan  has  acted  as  chief  clerk 
of  works. 

The  whole  scheme  has  been  -worked  out 
during  the  past  eight  and  a  half  years.  Miss 
Mary  Walker,  the  survivor  of  two  maiden 
sisters,  died  in  March,  1871,  leaving,  it  will  he 
remembered,  their  real  and  personal  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
including  the  ereclion  of  a  cathedral  church  on 
the  Coates  estate,  in  Edinburgh,  the  plans  for 
which  were  to  be  invited  from  foirr  to  six  archi- 
tects. Three  EngUsh  and  three  Scot<'h  architects 
were  selected  for  the  competition — Sir  Gr.  Gr. 
Scott,  Mr.  G-.  E.  Street,  Mr.  W.  Burges  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Boss,  Mr.  Lessels,  and  Messrs.  Peddie 
and  Kinnear :  and  that  of  Sir  Gr.  Scott  was 
finally  selected.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid 
on  May  21st,  1874,  and  the  nave  was  opened  for 
worship  on  Jan.  27th  last.  The  spire  was  capped 
on  June  6th. 

We  have  frequently  described  the  progress 
of  the  building  in  detail,  and  refer  our  readers 
to  the  first  voliune  for  1S73  f\^ol.  XXIV.), 
for  details  of  the  competition  and  the  contro- 
versies it  excited,  and  to  "Notes  from  Edin- 
burgh," in  our  issues  for  July  5,  Nov.  S,  and 
Dec.  20,  1S7S,  and  Sept.  19  last.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  the  competition  designs  were 
pubHshed  ia  Vol.  XXIV.  just  aUuded  to.  We 
may  particularise  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
original  design  was  illustrated  on  Jan.  .31  by  a 
north  elevation  wliich,  it  wUl  be  seen,  has  not 
the  last  bay  of  nave  and  western  towers,  subse- 
quently added  by  request  of  the  Walker  trustees. 
In  the  following  issue  (Feb.  7)  we  published 
elevations  of  two  bays  of  nave,  and  two  bays  of 
choir,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  plan,  and  in  a  week 
later  (Feb.  14)  a  per.spective  from  south  with  the 
western  addition,  and  also  an  interior  pei-spective. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street's  design  in  the  same  compe- 
tition was  illustrated  on  Jan.  10  (general  per- 
spective and  two  bays  of  choir),  and  17  (north 
elevation  and  plan)  ;  Mr.  W.  Burges's  design, 
Feb.  14  (west  elevation),  and  21  (transverse 
sections,  bay  of  nave) ;  March  14  (north  elevation 
and.  longitudinal  section),  and  Mr.  A.  Ross's 
design.  Jan.  24  (south  elevation),  Feb.  14  (west 
elevation),  March  21  (east  elevation). 


EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ON  Thursday  week,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  as 
Rliind  Lecturer,  delivered  the  sixth  and  last  of 
liis  course  of  lectures  on  "Scotland  in  Early 
Christian  Times." 

Mr.  Anderson,  continuing  his  accoimt  of 
existing  rcUcs  of  the  early  Celtic  Church,  began 
with  an  account  of  the  crozier  of  St.  FUlan. 
He  described  its  external  appearance  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  went  on  to  remark  that  on  being 
taken  to  pieces  it  was  found  that  the  outer  ease 
had  been  constructed  to  contain  the  original 
crook.  On  examination  of  the  venerable  object 
which  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  such  enshrine- 
ment,  it  was  found  that  the  filigree  plaques,  now 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  outer  case,  had  been 
first  the  ornaments  of  the  copper  crozier 
inclosed  within  it.  Before  this  was  stripped  of 
those  plaques  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  art  of 
no  common  order.  Its  form  differed  from  the 
crozier  of  European  type,  just  as  the  bells  which 
had  been  described  differed  from  those  now  in 
use.  He  had  shown  that  the  four-sided  bells 
were  the  bells  of  the  Celtic  Church  ;  he  had  now 
to  .show  that  this  peculiarly  curved  form  of 
crozier,  with  pendant  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
ciu-vc,  was  the  crozier  of  the  early  Celtic  Chiirch. 
The  object  was  found  represented  of  this  peculiar 
form  on  scidptured  stones,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  doorway  of  the  round  tower  at  Brechin ; 
and  representations  of  similarly  formed  croziers 
occurred  in  Irish  MS.   and  elsewhere.      It  was 


thus  demonstrated  that  this  type  of  crozier 
belonged  to  the  early  Celtic  Church  as  certainly 
as  the  peculiar  type  of  books  and  bells  that  had 
been  described ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
Chm-ch  exclusively  might  be  safely  assumed  till 
an  example  not  Celtic  in  its  derivation  had  been 
produced.  The  history  of  the  St.  FiUan  crozier 
was  divisible  into  two  periods,  in  the  later  of 
which  it  appeared  as  an  enshrined  relic  in  posses- 
sion of  hereditary  keepers,  while  in  the  former 
it  was  the  staff  of  office  in  the  monastery  of 
Glendochart.  Mr.  Anderson  referred  at  some 
length  to  some  other  Scottish  relics,  and  in  con- 
clusion said  here  they  paused  for  a  time,  and 
were  in  a  position  to  reahse  the  general  nature 
of  the  investigation  on  which  they  had  entered. 
They  had  traced  the  types  of  the  early  churches 
back  to  a  type  truly  primitive  in  form  and  con- 
struction ;  they  had  seen  that  the  dwellings  of 
the  founders  were  beehive  cells  or  wattled  huts, 
as  mean  in  character  and  rude  in  construction  as 
could  be  imagined ;  yet  that  their  occupants 
were  men  exhibiting  a  quality  of  eultiu'e  and 
form  of  civilisation  which  it  might  be  difficult 
for  the  present  generation  to  estimate  at  their 
true  value  in  relation  to  their  own,  but  which 
could  not  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment. The  relics  of  that  culture  stUl  extant 
exhibited  a  feeling  for  decorative  art,  a  faculty 
of  design  and  skill  in  the  technical  processes  of 
avt  woi'kmanship,  which  had  seldom  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  in  all  the  productions  which  had 
come  under  notice,  whether  laide  or  refined,  they 
had  marked  the  presence  of  features  and  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  this  special  area,  because 
they  were  the  expression  of  the  individuality  of 
the  Celtic  character.  Throughout  tie  course  of 
lectures  just  closed,  the  features  and  character- 
istics which  marked  that  individuaHty  of 
character  had  been  for  the  most  part  common  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Ills  next  course  of 
lectures  it  would  be  his  duty  to  deal  with  objects 
and  classes  of  objects  which  exhibited,  in  a  stiU 
more  distinctive  manner,  features  and  charac- 
teristics which  were  the  expression  of  an  in- 
dividuality of  character  developed  on  the  soil  of 
Scotland  itself. 


LEEDS  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  in  connection  with  this  association 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
when  the  committee's  report  was  read.  The 
result  of  the  competition  for  the  prizes  is  as 
follows  : — The  best  set  of  measured  drawings — 
The  silver  medal  of  the  association  to  Mr.  G. 
Beaumont.  For  sets  of  sketches  produced  at 
the  class  meetings — First  prize  to  Mr.  W.  RUey ; 
second  prize  to  Mr.  H.  Brown.  Figure  drawing 
from  the  east — Prize  to  W.  Riley.  Designs  for 
Mechanics'  Institution  for  a  small  town — Mr. 
W.  Riley's  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson's  designs  were 
judged  equal  in  merit,  and  they  were  awarded 
the  first  and  second  prizes,  to  be  diWded  between 
them.  For  drawing  of  antique  oak  cabinet — 
Prize  to  Mr.  W.  RUey. 

In  the  absence  from  town  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  President,  Mr.  George  Corson,  Vice-presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered  the 
opening  address.  Dealing  chiefly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "Competition,"  he  remarked  that  the 
principle  of  competition  was  good,  although  its 
working  out  was  often  very  bad.  Like  Byron's 
Corsair,  it  had  ' '  one  virtue  linked  with  a 
thousand  crimes."  There  was  no  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  a  fair  adjudication  by  the  promoters, 
as  he  would  call  them,  unless  they  first  employed 
an  architect  of  some  standing  to  draw  up  the 
instructions  and  conditions,  and  bomid  themselves 
to  submit  all  the  designs  to  him,  and  to  abide  by 
his  decision.  In  important  competitions,  it 
might  be  better  to  refer  the  plans  to  three 
architects.  If  that  method  was  not  followed 
out,  and  the  promoters  adjudicated,  a  door  was 
left  open  for  all  sorts  of  blunders,  and  worse. 
They  were  taken  captive  by  a  pretty  di-awing, 
let  the  plan  be  what  it  might ;  or  an  architect 
had  friends  in  court  whose  sharp  eyes  pierced 
through  mottoes,  and  knew  the  best  design  at  a 
glance.  Sometimes,  even,  it  was  whispered  that 
the  architect  was  iixed  beforehand,  and  that  the 
competition  was  a  mere  sham  to  blind  outsiders. 
And,  perhaps,  at  the  last  moment,  the  promoters 
grew  faint-hearted,  and  declined  to  build  at  all. 
In  illustration,  he  referred  to  a  case  in  which  he 
was  himself  concerned — the  Roundhay  Park 
competition,  in  which  the  first  prize  of  200 
guineas  was  awarded  to  Mm.     The  greater  part 


of  that  sum  was  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
drawings,  for  the  premium  was  not  the  object  of 
the  competitors,  their  hope  being  to  obtain  the 
commission  for  the  work.  What  was  the  residt  ? 
Very  little  had  been  done,  and  that  little  had 
been  done  under  the  management  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  his  assistants.  Plainly,  the  result 
of  that  competition  was  not  only  to  deceive  the 
competitors,  but  to  throw  away  the  £450  awarded 
in  premiums.  The  system  of  unlimited  compe- 
tition was  bad,  because  it  involved  such  an 
immense  loss  in  the  aggregate  to  the  competitors. 
It  was  no  imusual  thing  to  have  from  20  to  40 
architects  competing,  when  only  one,  of  course, 
could  obtain  the  commission.  Two  prizes  might 
be  awarded,  but  these  would  barely  pay  expenses 
out  of  pocket,  and  it  was  not  always  that  a 
second  or  third  prize  was  given.  Sometimes  all 
but  the  one  man  must  be  left  losers  by  the  sum 
expended  on  theu*  drawings.  If  their  profession 
was  a  close  one,  with  admission  only  by  passing 
an  examination,  and  were  the  members  bound 
by  certain  rules,  the  breaking  of  which  would 
involve  expulsion  from  the  ranks,  competition 
might  be  made  an  unmixed  benefit  instead  of  an 
extremely  doubtful  one.  Mr.  Corson  proceeded 
to  sketch  the  rales  which  he  woiild  suggest  for 
limited  competitions.  The  motto  system  was 
bad,  for  in  most  eases  the  motto  was  only  a 
transparent  veil  beneath  which  the  author  could 
be  seen  plainly  by  those  conversant  with  his  style. 
The  system  was  liable  to  many  abuses,  and 
competitors  were  not  always  free  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  divulg;ed  their  motto  to 
persons  concerned  in  the  adjudication. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTX^RAL  THIEVES. 
"TTyE  mentioned,  on  page  489,  the  trouble  of 
*  T  Mr.  GlendeU,  an  architect  and  buUder  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  having  built  himselt  a  porch 
in  which  he  took  pleasure,  foimd  that  a  fellow- 
builder  had  surreptitiously  made  drawings  of  it, 
and  was  copying  it  in  one  of  his  own  houses ; 
and  who,  therefore,  had  appealed  for  an  in- 
junction against  his  imitator.  The  injunction 
has  been  refused  by  the  court,  the  judge  ruling, 
in  his  opinion,  that  the  essential  point  in  the 
case  was  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  taken  out  no  copyright,  had  actually 
published  his  design,  in  which  case  he  was  en- 
titled to  no  protection.  Upon  this  question  the 
court  said  :  "To  publish  is  to  divulge,  to  utter, 
to  make  known  to  the  public,  that  which  was 
before  private  orimknown.  Tosaythatplacingor 
erecting  a  design  or  -work  upon  the  highway,  with 
an  unrestricted  view,  without  notice  of  any  privacy 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  wasnot  a  publishing  of 
it,  would  be  a  singiilar  and  unwan-antable  denial 
of  the  legal  meaning  of  such  a  term.  Any  free 
exhibition  of  a  work  of  art  has  been  detertnined 
a  publication,  as  well  as  the  printing  and  cir- 
culating of  a  book.  A  dedication  by  the  author 
to  public  use  is  not  required  to  make  the  design 
public.  Any  way  by  which  the  novelty  or  de- 
sign is  communicated  or  made  known  is  a  pub- 
lication." The  decision  was,  of  course,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  American  ArchitiCt  and 
BiiUdinij  Xiics  thinks  "  There  is  no  question  that 
architects,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  choose 
between  keeping  their  work  out  of  sight  and  re- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  publicity  with  the 
risk  to  which  they  are  exposed  of  being  defrauded 
by  copying,  would  choose  the  publicity.  These 
appear,  in  the  present  condition  of  jurisprudence, 
to  be  the  only  alternatives  open  to  them,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  other  will  be  pro%ided^ 
except  so  far  as  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
copyright,  which  they  are  not  Ukely  ever  to  do 
to  any  great  extent.  The  only  other  defence  to 
which  they  can  look  is  in  public  opinion,  and 
the  growth  of  a  common  deBcaoy  about  appro- 
priating the  fruits  of  other  men's  labour,  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  advance  very  rapidly, 
if  it  comes  at  all.  There  is,  besides,  for  the 
cleverer  men,  the  consolation,  so  far  as  it  goe?, 
of  knowing  that  the  better  worth  copying  their 
work  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  copy,  and  the 
more  flattering  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  copy  and  the  original." 


The  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  propose  to  erect  a  new  hall  and  library 
for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  on  a 
portion  of  the  vacant  land  at  the  Blackfriars  end  of 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  adjoining  the  new 
City  of  London  School,  to  be  built  from  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Emmanuel's  designs. 


Nov.  7,  1879. 
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PICTITIES  AIs'D   THEIK   CRITICS. 

OX  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  J.  Thacki'ay 
Eunce  delivered  the  second  of  liis  serie.s  of 
lectiu-cs  on  "Pictures  and  their  Critics,"  before 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists.  The 
lecturer  commenced  his  lecture  by  remarking 
that  the  dictionaries  defined  a  critic  as  one  "^N'ho 
vras  able  to  discern,  to  distingxiish,  to  decide,  to 
judge.  The  critic  was  a  useful  person — as 
useful  as  a  dose  of  nauseous  physic — but  men  did 
not  like  him  any  more  than  they  liked  the  drugs 
they  •were  obliged  to  swallow.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  critic  was  himself  endowed  with  the  creative 
faculty — and  this  occurred  only  in  instances 
extremely  rare — those  who  were  subjected  to  his 
operations  regarded  him  rather  as  a  detractor  or 
a  pirflSng  machine — as  he  condemned  or  praised 
them — tiian  as  the  teacher  and  guide  he  professed 
to  be ;  while  those  wlio  respected  his  opinions 
at  second-hand,  and  wko  but  for  him  would 
know  nothing,  were  pleased  to  believe  that  he  had 
merely  served  to  put  into  rough  shape  reflections 
which  they  could  have  made  without  him,  and 
could  have  expressed  more  happily.  If  this 
were  time  of  critics  of  literature,  it  applied  with 
stUl  greater  force  to  critics  of  ai't.  In  England 
art  criticism  was  a  plant  of  recent  and  not  too 
vig"orous  growth.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
century  ago  since  it  began.  Before  Horace 
Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting"  we  had  no 
criticism  of  any  serious  or  settled  kind ;  and  even 
Walpole  was  much  more  of  a  biographer  than  a 
critic,  though  here  and  there  in  his  notices  of 
artists  he  dropped  in  observations  which  still 
had  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  works  he 
described.  The  fugitive  pamphlets  of  the  close 
of  last  century  aimed  chieiiy  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  its  members,  and  never  in 
any  siugle  instance  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
criticism.  The  passing  notices  in  the  journals, 
until  fairly  within  our  own  time,  were  rather 
complimentaiy  paragraphs  than  serious  critiques 
of  the  works  exliibited.  The  discourses  of  the 
Academicians,  indeed,  lifted  the  art  of  criticism  to 
a  higher  level ;  but  these  dealt  either  with  the 
principles  of  art,  with  technical  rides,  or  with 
the  wurks  of  the  Italian,  masters.  Xorthcote's 
"  Conversations,"  recorded  by  Hazlitt,  were  the 
earliest  essays  in  free  and  intelligent  criticism ; 
and  to  these  might  be  added  some  of  Hazlitt's 
own  essays.  But  it  was  not  untU  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  ilr.  Rusldn's  "Modem 
Painters" — little  more  than  thirty  years  ago — 
that  we  had  a  serious  and  adequate  endeavour  to 
raise  the  criticism  of  art  to  its  true  level :  and 
even  now,  despite  a  host  of  followers  and  a  crowd 
of  ''modem  painters,"  it  stood  unsurpassed, 
unapproached,  alone.  Since  Mr.  Ruskin 
led  the  way  we  had  plenty  of  writers 
who  made  criticism  their  trade.  Speaking 
of  the  different  kinds  of  critics,  the  lecturer 
described  several  classes,  including  the  journalists, 
Of  these  he  remarked  that  their  means  and  their 
range  were  limited.  As  a  rule,  they  did  not 
know  much  of  art :  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  worked  were  scarcely  calculated  to 
bring  out  what  they  did  know.  An  exhibition 
opened ;  the  critic  was  turned  loose  into  it  just  a 
day  before  the  public  :  he  took  a  rapid  run  round 
the  rooms,  made  a  few  hastj' notes — which  some- 
times he  f  oimd  he  could  not  read — and  then  away 
he  went  to  give  his  account  of  it — one  column, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five,  as  the  case  might  be. 
AVhat  could  he  do  but  furnish  a  sort  of  running 
catalogue  ? — thin  and  poor,  no  doubt :  foolishly 
*'  smart  "  veiy  often  ;  usually  full  of  blunders, 
oi  crude  judgment,  of  unwise  praise,  or  unmerited 
blame ;  yet,  it  must  be  added,  generally  honest 
according  to  his  lights,  and  seldom,  verj-  seldom, 
touched  by  conscious  mahcc.  The  worst  of  this 
kind  of  critic  was  that  he  wouldtryliis  hand  at  fine 
writing,  and  sumetimeshe  got  punished  for  it  by  a 
.sharp  wound  to hisownself -love.  Thelccturerthen 
alluded  to  those  critics  who  wrote  books  on  art, 
the  professors  of  what  was  called  the  Higher 
Criticism,  and  whose  doctrine  was — first,  tliat 
pui'c  art  was  piu-e  sensuousness,  and  as  conse- 
quence of  this,  that  any  admixture  of  moral, 
spiritual,  or  intellectual  meaning  signified  a 
lower  form ;  secondly,  that  this  pure  sensuous- 
ness was  admirable  and  desirable  in  itself,  apart 
from  any  use  we  might  put  it  to ;  and  thirdly, 
that  cultivation  of  tlie  imagination  and  intellect 
did  the  best  it  could  for  us  when  it  left  our  souls, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  ready  to 
give  a  droop  at  every  passing  breath  of  emotion. 
— Mr.  Bunce  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  what  a 
critic  ought  to  be.    He  must  be  clear  in  his 


views,  and  plain  and  intelligible  in  expression, 
and  above  all  he  must  be  honest,  \vithout  preju- 
dice, artistic  or  personal,  truthful  in  heart  and 
word,  and  prepared  too — and  this  was  perhaps 
the  highest  form  of  critical  honesty — to  risk 
misconstruction  alike  as  to  motive  and  as  to 
opinion. 

RAim  WATER  AXD   DOMESTIC  WATER  ' 
SITPLY. 

THE  following  table*  showing  the  daily  yield 
of  water  from  roots  of  various  sizes  with 
varying  rainfall  may  be  useful  at  times  to  many 
readers : — 

Area  of  House  10ft.  x  20ft.  or  200  sq.  ft. 
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Area  of  House  loft,  x  20ft.  or  300  sq.  ft. 

20  25  150  6-4  9-9  4S 

25  20  200  8-6  11-3  56 

30  20  225  10-3  14-2  69 

35  20  235  12-0  16-7  77 

40  15  245  14-5  19-6  108 

45  15  2-50  16-4  21-4  !  13-1 

Area  of  House  20ft.  x   25ft.  or  500  sq.  ft. 

20  25     1     250  10-7      I    16-6      '     SO 

25  20         335  14-3      |    18-7           97 

30  20         375  17-1          23-6      ;  11-4 

35  20         390  19-9      i    27-7         12-7 

40  15         405  24-2          328         18-0 

45  15     I     415  27-3      I    35'-7         21-8 

Area  of  House  20ft.  x  50ft.  or  1,000  sq.  ft. 

20  20     I     500     I  22-8          30-1         15-5 

25  15         665  30-3          400         20-6 

30  15     '     740  36-4          50-3         24-4 

35  15     1     785  42-4          59-0         27-0 

40  15         815     i  45-6          62-0         34-1 

45  15         835     I  48-5          63-6         39-1 

Area  of  House  25ft.  x  80ft.  or  2,000  sq.  ft. 
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126-6 

78-2 

Particulars  of  Tank  or  Well. 


Capacity. 


Cubic  i     „ 
feet,   sallows 


100 
125 
150 
175 
200 


624 
780 
936 
1092 
1248 

1404 


Dimensions. 


4     0 
4     0 

4  6 

5  0 
5     0 

(4  0 
(40 
(4  0 
U     9 


a         depth. 


£     £. 

5  0 

6  5 

7  10 

8  15 

10  0 

11  5 
12  10 


.  "  Prepared  bv  H.  Sowerby  Wallis,  F.3I.S.,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  Sanitiu-y  Congressat  Croydon,  as  an  appendL-c 
to  a  paper  read  21th  October,  1S79.  (See  p.  51S,  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  BriLDisG  Nkws.) 


Special  services  have  been  held  in  the  Coufrre- 
gational  chapel,  BiUericay,  Essex,  to  mark  the 
erection  of  a  new  pulpit,  Communion  dais,  and 
organ.  The  architect  is  Mr.  CUas.  I'crtwee,  of 
Chelmsford. 


COMPETITIONS. 
CAEDirr. — Ou  New  Year's  Day,  designs  will 
be  received  by  the  Town  Cotmcil  of  Cardiff  for 
a  new  Free  Library  Bluseum  and  School  of  Art 
which  it  is  intcded  to  erect  in  Trinity-street  on 
a  site  adjoining  St.  John's  Chtirchyard,  with  a 
rear  frontage  to  Working-street.  It  will  thus  be 
scon  that  the  unusual  advantage  is  at  once  ob- 
tained of  a  north  light  all  along  one  main 
frontage,  -which  is  about  11  Oft.  long,  so  that  no 
difliculty  should  be  found  in  effectively  lighting 
the  class  and  museimi  rooms  of  the  proposed 
building  iu  the  most  etfective  manner.  The 
frontage  to  Trinity-street  and  Working-street 
are  55ft.  and  52ft.  respectively,  Looking  through 
the  conditions,  we  leam  that  only  the  vei-y  snnill 
sum  of  £8,000  is  intended  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  limited  to  oOft,  from 
street  level  to  top  of  cornice.  As  a  separate 
clause  is  devoted  to  the  binding  condition  about 
cost,  wherein  all  competitors  are  distinctly  given 
to  understand  that  a  guarantee  must  be  given  by 
every  competitor  that  his  design  can  be  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Town  Council  for  the 
stun  specified,  we  certainly  trust  that  the  council 
will  consider  themselves  bound  to  this  in  selecting 
their  design.  Indeed  unless  this  be  clearly  held 
by  the  awarding  body,  those  competitors  who 
endeavour  to  give  a  building  which  may  be  built 
for  £8,000  will  stand  no  chance  against  those 
who  supply  designs  of  a  more  showy  and  costly 
character,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Ipswich  Post  Office  competition,  which  we  only 
quote  as  a  recent  instance  of  a  hundred  similar 
eases.  The  premiums  ottered  are  £100  for  the 
best  and  £50  for  the  second  best  designs.  The 
drawings  are  to  be  to  an  eighth  scale. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Gateshead. — Last  week  the  prizes  gained  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Classes  in  Gateshead  were 
distributed.  The  report  showed  that  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  students  had  passed  in  the 
classes: — Machine  construction,  32:  biulding 
construction,  5  ;  applied  mechanics,  21  ;  .steam, 
22.  The  average  nightly  attendance  had  been 
33.  The  total  number  of  Queen's  prizes  gained 
was  28  ;  local  prizes,  14  ;  certificates,  80.  The 
total  number  of  individuul  students  examined 
was  48.  The  percentages  who  passed  were  : — 
Machine  construction,  advanced,  100  (10  stu- 
dents were  examined,  9  of  whom  passed  1st 
class,  and  1,  2nd  class) ;  m.achine  construction, 
elementary,  80-8  ;  building  construction,  ele- 
mentary, 71-5  ;  applied  mechanics,  advanced, 
62-5;  do.  elementary,  58-62;  steam,  advanced, 
50  ;  do.  elementary,  CG. 

High  Wycomhe. — The  annual  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  these  science  and  art  classes  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report  spoke  of 
an  increasing  number  of  students  in  drawing, 
chemistry,  and  electricity,  but  stated  that  the 
results  of  the  May  examinations  had  not  been  so 
favourable  as  in  former  years,  owing  to  the 
raising  of  the  standard.  In  drawing,  ten  cer- 
tificates and  one  prize  were  obtained. 

HrxTiiTGDON. — The  annual  disti-ibution  of 
prizes  and  certificates  in  connection  -with  the 
Science  and  Art  Classes  at  Huntingdon  took 
place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Marshall  (Mayor)  presided,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  address  on  the  value  of  Science 
and  Art  night  classes  for  young  men,  said,  at  the 
risk  of  expressing  an  opinion  which  he  believed 
was  unpopular,  that  he  w-as  strongly  in  favour  of 
opening  Museums  and  Picture  Galleries  ou 
Sunday  afternoons.  He  believed  it  would  have 
an  elevating  and  refining  influence  on  those  who 
visited  them.  Mr.  Buckmastcr  delivered  an 
address,  and  the  Mayor  distributed  the  prizes 
and  certificates. 

KoTHNGiiAii. —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
friends  and  students  of  the  Xottingham  School 
of  Art  took  place  on  Friday  last.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Rawle,  the  able  head-master  of  the  school  pre- 
sented, as  usual,  a  very  gratifying  report.  He 
said:  "  The  zeal  with  which  our  students  have 
attended  to  their  studies  has  been  imabated.  as 
is  .shown  by  the  fact  that  4,689  works,  consisting 
of  di-aw-ings,  paintings,  designs,  models,  &c., 
were  executed  by  them  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  giving  an  increase  of  1,658  works  over 
the  number  submitted  for  examination  last  year. 
There  were  SI  frames  of  our  advanced  works 
selected  by  the  examiners  for  exhibition  iu  Lon- 
don, being  about  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  num- 
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ber  exhibited  from  all  the  schools  in  the  kiugdora 
— the  highest  proportion  ever  yet  selected  for 
this  honoiu-able  distinction  from  any  one  school 
The  preWoiis  year  67  of  our  works  were  selected, 
or  a  proportion  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole 
number  exhibited.  The  Nottingham  School  ob- 
tained one  of  the  10  gold  medals,  6  of  the  45  sil- 
ver medals,  7  of  the  77  bronze  medals,  and  9  of 
the  168  Queen's  prizes,  making  a  total  of  23 
awards,  or  one  more  than  last  year.  Our  awards 
this  year  are  much  higher  in  value,  the  number 
of  medals  being  14,  again.st  S  last  year ;  or  two 
more  medals  than  have  ever  yet  been  obtained 
by  any  school  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  South 
Kensington.  Vt'e  have  this  year  obtained  nearly 
one-ninth  of  the  entire  number  of  medals,  and 
about  one-eighteenth  of  the  Queen's  prizes. 
Four  students  obtained  'Free  Art  Student- 
ships,' being  ten  less  than  last  year.  This 
diminution  in  the  number  is  inexpKcable,  as  we 
have,  in  every  grade  of  examination,  exceeded 
the  results  of  last  year.  It  must  be  that  the 
Science  and  Art  department  has  decided  to 
grant  fewer  of  these  studentships,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  proved  a  great 
incentive  to  students.  There  were  83  works  by 
^9  students  marked  by  the  examiners  as  worthy 
of  third-grade  prizes ;  23  of  these  works  having 
afterwards  obtained  national  competition 
awards.  Last  year  4-5  students  obtained  5S 
third-grade  prizes.  In  the  advanced  third- 
grade  examinations,  held  last  May  and  June , 
we  were  exceptionally  successful,  especially  in 
painting  still  life,  &c.,  from  Nature.  Total 
awards,  seven  excellents,  six  goods,  and  twenty- 
one  passes  —  altogether  thu-ty-four  successes. 
Last  year  there  were  two  excellents,  seven  goods, 
and  thirteen  passes — total,  twenty-two  suc- 
cesses. Each  student  who  obtains  an"  'excellent' 
is  entitled  to  a  '  Queen's  prize,'  in  addition  to 
those  gained  in  the  international  competition. 
These  examinations  are  of  a  high  standard,  and 
the  various  works  have  to  be  executed  in  a  given 
time.  In  the  second-grade  examinations,  in 
freehand  drawing,  practical  geometry,  per- 
spective and  model  di-awing,  110  candidates 
were  successfvd  in  147  papers,  and  35  papers 
were  marked  '  excellent.'  Last  year  90  candi- 
dates were  successful  in  119  papers,  with  28 
excellents." 


BuilMng  ]-nUllistncc. 


CHIPS. 

The  burgesses  of  Liverpool,  voting  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  have 
endorsed  the  Vyruwy  water  scheme.  There  were 
21,974  votes  for  the  scheme  and  19,314  against  it, 
giving  a  majority  of  2,660.  The  project  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  a  local  association  of  house- 
owners. 

The  Ipswich  Joint  Museum  and  School  of  Art 
Committee  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  open 
tenders  for  the  new  buildiugs"  about  to  be  erected 
on  vacant  ground  on  the  west  side  of  High-street, 
in  the  town.  Ten  tenders  were  received,  ranging 
from  that  of  an  Ipswich  firm  of  builders,  £6,990,  to 
one  from  Lambeth,  £8,167.  We  illustrated  the 
selected  design,  which  is  by  Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  of 
1,  Winchester-buildings,  B.C.,  on  August  29th 
last. 

The  session  of  1879-80  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  will  be  opened  on  Monday  evening  next, 
at  8  p.m.,  by  an  address  by  the  president,  Mr. 
^\'illiam  Sturge. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smart,  president  of  the  Ruskiu  Society 
of  Glasgow,  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on 
"John  Ruskin,  his  Life  and  Work"  in  the  Ac- 
countants' Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
Society  has  been  in  existence  several  mouths,  and 
has  at  present  three  branches— in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  The  objects  are— first, 
to  promote  the  study  and  circulation  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  writings ;  second,  to  form  a  centre  of 
imion  for  his  friends ;  and  third,  to  promote  such 
life  and  learning  as  can  fitly  and  usefully  abide  in 
this  country.  Membership  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  members  and  associates. 

ManchesterandSalford  District  Provident  Society, 
finding  its  offices  as  formerly  arranged  inadequate, 
has  had  them  rearranged,  and  an  entirely-new 
boardroom  erected.  The  society  has  also  lately 
extended  the  Convalescent  Home,  Lord-street 
West,  Southport.  The  Manchester  builders  were 
Messrs.  Elms  and  Evans,  Greeuheys.  The  builders 
of  works  at  Southport  were  Messrs.  Wishart  and 
Irving,  Southport.  The  society's  architects,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Heathcote,  88,  Mosley- street,  Man- 
chester, carried  out  both  works. 

Extensive  business  premises  have  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Henry-street,  Dublin,  for  Messrs.  W. 
Brunton  and  Co.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Beator,  of  the  same 
city. 


Bridgwatee.  —  The  .Ubert- street  Schools, 
Bridgwater,  were  opened  on  the  4th.  They 
are  intended  to  accommodate  400  infants,  150 
boys,  and  150  girls.  The  buildings  are  lofty, 
well-lighted  and  ventilated.  The  offices  are 
prorided  with  Mould's  earth-closets,  and  there 
are  the  usual  conveniences.  The  style  adopted 
is  a  simple  treatment  of  Gothic.  The  walls  ate 
of  local  rubble,  with  Coombe-Down  dressing,  the 
interior  being  pressed  bricks  in  bands  and 
patterns  4ft.  6in.  high,  above  that  portion  being 
plaster,  with  cornice  at  springing  of  roof.  The 
cost,  including  site,  fittings,  and  desks  complete, 
is  £3,674,  being  £5  4s.  lid.  per  head.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Chedzoy 
and  Son,  of  Bridgwater,  to  the  plans  and  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  board's  architect,  Mr. 
J.  Parker,  the  borough  survej-or. 

Burnley. — On  Saturday,  Nov.  1st,  the  Church 
of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  Habergham  Eaves, 
Burnley,  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  chiirch,  as  at  present  erected, 
consists  of  nave  (80ft.  long),  south  aisle  and 
chancel  (40ft.  long),  and  temporary  vestr}- ;  the 
addition  of  north  aisle,  octagonal  vestry,  and 
tower  over  crossing  being  left  imtil  some  future 
time.  The  church  has  been  built  substantially 
in  local  stone  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
the  interior  of  the  chancel  being  lined  with  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  in  pitch  pine  un- 
stained, and  are  boarded  and  felted.  Tlie  choii- 
screens  and  stalls  are  in  Dantzic  oak.  The 
parapet  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  in  ala- 
baster, and  is  continued  in  circular  form  as  a 
base  to  the  pulpit,  which  is  in  polished  iron  and 
brass.  The  flocir  spaces  are  covered  wilh  God- 
win's tUcs.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone  and  ala- 
baster. The  church  will  seat  530  adults  and  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £8,000,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  AVm.  Waddington  and  Son, 
5,  Grimshawe-street,  Burnley.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  situate 
about  a  mUe  from  the  above  building,  which  is 
being  erected  from^esigns  by  the  same  architects, 
at  a  cost  of  £8,000,  "wUl  be  consecrated  early 
next  spring. 

Castle  Fields,  SnEEWSBtmY.  —  The  new 
Church  of  All  Saints  was  consecrated  on  Nov.  1st. 
It  consists  of  a  wide  and  lofty  nave,  with  clere- 
story, north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  large 
north  aisle,  which  is  used  as  a  choir  and  general 
vestry :  also  south  chancel-aisle  or  organ- 
chamber.  The  porch  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  nave-aisle,  and  there  is  another  entrance 
on  the  south  side.  Eastward  of  the  organ- 
chamber  wiU  stand  the  tower,  the  first  stage  onlv 
of  which  is  built  ;  this  room,  originally  intended 
as  a  second  vestry,  is  used  at  present  as  a  chapel 
for  the  week-day  services.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  nave  are — width,  30ft.  in  the  clear 
between  walls ;  length,  about  77ft. ;  height, 
5Sft.  to  the  ridge  and  35ft.  to  the  wall  plate  ; 
width  across  nave  and  aisles,  5Sft.  The  chancel 
is  40ft.  long  internally  by  2oft.  vddc  ;  and  the 
chancel-arch  is  40ft.  high  and  the  width  of  the 
chancel.  The  north  aisle  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays :  the  south  by 
five  bays.  A  low  stone  screen  separates  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  There  is  an  ascent  of 
three  steps  at  the  chancel-arch  :  the'altaris  raised 
nine  steps  above  the  nave.  The  church,  inclu- 
ding the  chancel,  wUl  accommodate  750  per.sons.  i  C  i.  ,-.Ci  V  ,nJ>i  r,,,  ,  ^,  „ 
The  waUs  are  built  of  Red  HiU  stone  pointed  |  ffP' ''^°"'  "f*"  ^^  .l"*'-  ^h^  Se^^al  style  of 
internally,  Shelvoke  and  Grinshill  being  used  for  tne  building  is  Gothic,  of  the  Early  Decorated 
the  dressings,  and  blue  Pennant  (Bristol)  for  the 


windows,  plinth,  string-courses,  &c.  The  house 
will  contain  four  sitting-rooms,  four  bedrooms, 
two  dressing-rooms,  bathroom,  and  three  attics. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  Carnell,  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Medley  Ful- 
ford,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Exeter. 

Ely  Cathedral. — Miss  Merivale,  the  daughter 
of  the  Dean,  has  just  placed,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  congregation  assembled  on  the  top  of  the 
Octagon,  the  last  stone  of  the  new  pinnacles, 
the  completion  of  the  work  begun  by  Alan  de 
Walsingham.  A  new  lectern  has  been  placed  in 
the  cathedral  under  somewhat  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. In  1850  Professor  Goertz,  of 
Louvain,  designed  new  stalls  for  the  choii-  of 
Antwerp  Cathedral.  In  1851  Mr.  John  Sutton, 
fellow  commoner  and  organist  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  (afterwards  Sir  John  Sutton),  visited 
Goertz  at  Louvain,  and  inspected  the  stall  work 
in  the  studio  and  cathedral ;  he  was  so  struck 
with  one  of  the  stall-ends  that  he  asked  Goertz 
to  make  him  a  facsimile.  Goertz  took  a  saw,  cut 
it  off,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Sutton,  saying  he 
would  have  a  copy  made  for  the  cathedral.  Mr. 
Sutton  brought  the  figure  to  Cambridge,  but 
subsequently  went  to  reside  at  Bruges,  where  he 
died.  Before  leaving  he  presented  the  figure  to 
Mr.  E.  R.  Eowe,  who  has  now  given  it  as  a  nave 
lectern  to  Ely.  The  figtrre  represents  a  king 
placing  his  crown  and  money-bags  under  his 
feet  and  giving  himself  to  a  life  of  contemplation. 

Fkinton. — Tha  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Frinton,  near  Walton-on-the-Naze,  one  of  the 
many  edifices  for  which  the  claim  has  been 
advanced  of  being  the  smallest  church  in  England, 
has  just  undergone  restoration  and  enlargement. 
A  partial  restoration  took  place  in  1868,  when 
the  nave  was  rebenched.  The  addition  now 
completed  consists  of  a  new  chancel,  built  on 
the  lines  of  one  blown  down  by  the  great  storm 
of  November  20th,  1703.  It  measures  internally 
13ft.  by  lift.,  is  faced  with  rubble  masonry  and 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  covered  with  plain  tUes,  stone  copings  and 
cross  to  east  gable.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
Minton  tiles,  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with 
staintd  glass,  the  subjects  being  the  "  Birth, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Our  Lord." 
The  works  in  the  nave  include  the  removal  of 
the  old  dilapidated  roof,  with  its  flat  plastered 
ceiling,  and  substituting  an  open  timbered  roof 
stained  and  varnished,  and  covered  with  plain 
tiles,  stone  coping,  and  cross.  The  east  end  has  for 
several  generations  been  closed  in  by  timbers  and 
weather  boarding,  coated  with  tar,  and  contain- 
ing a  mean  window.  All  this  has  of  course  been 
cleared  away,  the  walls  have  been  extended  2ft., 
and  a  moulded  stone  arch  divides  nave  from 
chancel.  The  fittings  have  been  re-arranged, 
and  a  south  window  opened,  the  porch  rebuilt, 
and  stained  glass,  depicting  "The  Presentation 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  placed  in  the  west 
window.  Mr.  Henry  Stone,  of  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Grimes,  of  Colchester,  the  builder ;  the  cost  ha.s 
been  about  £600. 

Hl'GGlescote.— On  Monday  week  last  the 
completed  portion  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  at  Hugglescote,  was  consecrated. 
The  part  of  the  church  already  built  will  accom- 
modate a  congregation  of  about  450,  the  greater 
portion  being  in  the  nave,  which,  for  the  general 
size  of  the  church,  is  veiy  large,  ha^'ing  an 
internal  length  of  78ft.,  and  a  width  of  31ft. 
The  aisles  on  each  side  are  less  than  Sft.  wide, 
the  baptistry  10ft.    square,   and  the  south  tran- 


columns  in  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  .shafts  of 
the  chancel-arch.  The  encaustic  tiles  in  chancel 
floors  were  from  Mes.srs.  Maw  and  Co.'s  works. 
Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Darlington  were  the  eon- 
tractors  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  portion  first 
carried  out :  Mr.  "W.  Bowdler  took  the  contract 
for  the  rest  of  the  work.  Mr.  TV.  Done  executed 
the  glazing,  ire.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Hay- 
cock. The  total  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 
£6,000,  exclusive  of  the  gifts. 

CoLATON  R,vLEiGH,  Devo.v. — The  old  vicarage 
house  having  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  a 
new  vicarage  house  is  being  bidlt  on  an  elevated 
spot  to  the  rear  of  the  old  house,  the  latter  lyino- 
low  in  the  valley.  The  walls  are  of  brick  buOt 
hollow,  and  bonded  with  Jeimings'e  bondino- 
bricks,    and   the   roof   covered    with   red   tile:"" 


period,  but  with  a  slight  French  treatment  of 
details.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  of 
greenstone  from  Gordon  Hill,  with  dressings  of 
Doulting  and  Ancaster  stone.  Internally,  the 
walle  are  lined  with  red  brick,  relieved  by  bands 
and  moiddings  of  Corsham  Down  stone,  and  also 
by  moulded  bricks  and  red  terra-cotta.  The 
bases  and  caps  to  the  nave  arcade  are  in  PUlough 
stone,  the  arches  being  Corsham  Down  and  Red 
Mansfield.  The  main  columns  are  polished  Shap 
granite,  the  smaller  coliunns  Red  Mansfield  and 
Green  Moor  stone.  The  aisle  floors  are  of  tiles. 
The  roofs,  of  open  timber  work  in  red  deal  and 
pitch  piije,  are  plastered  between  the  rafters, 
and  covered  with  S withland  slates,  capped  by  red 
ridge  tiles.  The  total  cost  is  nearly  £5,300.  The 
contractor  (after  the  death  of  the  original  eon- 
tractor,  Mr.  King  A'ann),  has  been  Mr.  Thomas 
Stirk,  of  Leicester.     The  whole  of  the  work  I 
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J.  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester,  who  lias  been  repre- 
sented by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  A.  Taylor. 

Haxley. — The  new  mission-hall  in  Union- 
street,  in  connection  with  the  Tabernacle  Con- 
gregational Church  (Rev.  T.  H.  Higgs,  M.A., 
Pastor),  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The 
building  stands  in  a  densely-populated  cottage 
quarter,  and  to  be  somewhat  akin  to  its  sui-- 
roundings,  the  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  a 
plain  Jacobean,  relying  for  some  picturesque- 
ness  on  a  varied  outline.  The  present  accommo- 
dation is  for  about  300  hearers,  but  provision  has 
been  made  by  which  the  north  wall  may  in  the 
future  be  converted  into  a  nave  arcade  (by 
simply  removing  the  windows  and  walling 
between  the  pier^)  and  a  north  aisle  erected  with 
nearly  a  hundred  additional  sittings,  and  with  a 
second  vestry  or  class-room  beyond.  The  build- 
ing is  faced  outside  wdth  the  best  local  red  pressed 
bricks  and  covered  with  red  tiles,  local  red  stone 
being  used,  internally  it  is  lined  with  white 
brick,  with  red  brick  dado  and  strings.  Mr. 
Sugden,  of  Leek,  is  the  architect,  and  the  works 
have  been  satisfactorily  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
EUis,  builder,  of  HatJcy. 

Leamington. — Important  improvements  have 
just  been  carried  out  at  the  parish  church.  A 
new  organ  has  been  supplied,  a  stone  reredos, 
carved  by  Bouton,  of  Cheltenham,  and  a  new 
stone  pulpit  have  been  erected.  Brass  altar 
rails  and  hangings  have  also  been  supplied  by  a 
lady ;  while  another  lady,  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, has  presented  an  altar  cloth.  In 
addition  to  this  carved  oak  steps  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  lectern,  and  a  new  stained  glass 
window  given.  A  new  vestry  and  organ  cham- 
ber have  also  been  built  by"  Mr.  J.  i'ell,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  CuudaU. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  held  on  Friday,  a  deputa- 
tion, headed  by  Sir  T.  Chambers,  M.P.,  attended 
to  present  a  memorial,  asking  the  board  to 
secure  certain  building  land,  adjoining  Suther- 
land-gardens, and  between  Harrow  and  Edg- 
ware  roads,  as  a  public  park  for  Paddington. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  committee. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  remaining  imoceupied 
land  on  the  Albert  Embankment  be  appropriated 
as  an  "  open  space."  The  board  decided  not  to 
apply  to  ParUament  next  session  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge,  nor  for  an  amendment  of  the 
60th  section  of  the  Building  Act  as  to  dangerous 
structures.  Messrs.  Kellett  andBentley's  tender 
was  accepted  for  the  extension  of  a  sewer  in 
Wood-lane.  A  letter  was  received  from  the 
Wandsworth  district  board,  stating  that  a 
builder  in  the  Wandsworth  district,  on  being  re- 
quired to  set  back  the  line  of  frontage  of  some 
proposed  houses  in  an  old  street  20ft.  from  the 
centre  of  such  street,  objected  to  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  Gth  section  of  the  Metropolis 
and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  ISTS,  does 
not  apply  to  ' '  streets  existing,  formed  or  laid 
out  for  building  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,"  and  another  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Ivnightley, 
district  surveyor  for  Hammersmith,  stating  that 
a  builder  had  refused  him  admission  into  a 
house  required  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  ;  both 
■were  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee. 

Reading. — On  Monday  there  was  a  grand 
masonic  celebration  at  Reading,  Berks,  on  the 
memorial-stone  of  the  new  town-hall,  free 
library,  reading-rooms,  museum,  and  schools  for 
science  and  art  being  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon. The  buildings,  which  promise  to  be  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  the  town  and  a  fitting 
complement  to  its  educational  institutions,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  in  1S77.  Plans  were 
advertised  for,  and,  after  an  abortive  competi- 
tion, that  of  Mr.  Lainson,  of  Brighton,  was 
accepted.  The  estimated  expense  of  carrying  it 
out  was  £38.640.  The  lowest  tender,  however, 
for  the  works  amounted  to  £59,987,  while  the 
subscriptioEs  promised  were  less  tlian  £22,000. 
The  building  committee  considered,  in  consiUta- 
tation  with  the  architect  and  the  surveyors, 
what  modifications  could  be  made  so  as  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  yet  provide  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  the  various  objects  proposed.  Mr. 
Lainson' s  plans  being  thus  modified,  and  the 
Council  ha\-ing,  with  the  approval  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  burgesses,  contributed  £10,000 
out  of  the  borough  funds,  contracts  were  entered 
into  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

Shauoh  Peior,  Devon. — On  Thursday,  the 
30th,  the  memorial   stone  of  a    new  vicarage 


house  was  laid  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart. 
M.P.,  who  has  also  given  the  site.  In  the 
building,  standing  as  it  will  on  the  edge  of 
Dartmoor,  and  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  that 
neighbourhood, great  care  hasbeen  taken  to render 
the  house  dry  and  warm,  and  the  walls  are 
built  in  two  thicknesses,  the  outside  being  of 
local  stone,  and  the  inside  of  brick,  with  the 
Sin.  space  between  filled  in  with  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete,  and  the  two  walls  bonded  with 
iron  ties.  The  windows,  string-course,  kc,  are 
of  Ham  Hill  stone,  granite  being  used  in  bands, 
and  for  relieving  arclics.  The  style  of  the  house 
is  Ehzabethan.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hosking,  contractor,  of  King 
Tamerton,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  Med- 
ley Fulford,  A.R.I. B.A.,  of  Exeter. 

Society  foe  Peoiiotino  Christian  Know- 
ledge.— The  new  buildings  of  this  society  on 
Northumberland-avenue  were  on  Monday  form- 
ally opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  new  house,  which  we  recently  described  at 
leng'th,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue,  and  at 
the  corner  of  a  short  curved  street  giving  access 
to  the  avenue  from  Scotland-vard.  The  site  was 
purchased  for  £40,500.  The  Board  of  Worksmade 
itaconditionof.thesale  of  thesite  that  the  building 
to  be  erected  should  have  a  handsome  Classical 
front  of  stone,  marble,  or  granite ;  and  the 
architect  succeeded  in  designing  a  building  which 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  and 
which,  including  some  expensive  but  necessary 
works  of  superstructure,  cost  less  than  £42,000. 
The  total  cost  of  site  and  buildings,  including 
architect's  commission,  has  fallen  by  some 
£11,000  below  the  limit  fixed  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  society.  The  work  has  been  done 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  of  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cubitt  and  Co. 

St.  Baetholomew's  HospiT-ii. — An  important 
addition  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho.spital  was 
opened  on  Monday.  The  buildings  already 
finished  have  been  about  two  yearj  in  erection, 
and  stand  upon  the  site  of  some  houses  which 
fronted  Smithfield.  The  new  stone  front  is 
visible  from  Smithfield,  but  the  approach  is 
through  the  old  gate  from  the  quadrangle  built 
by  Gibbsin  1730.  The  facade  is  nearly  100ft. 
in  length,  and  is  75ft.  in  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  balustrade.  There  is  a 
bold  rusticated  granite  plinth  about  8ft.  Gin. 
high,  and  above  that  the  whole  of  the  front  is 
composed  of  Portland  stone  and  terminated  wati. 
a  balustrade.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  and  in 
harmony  with  the  wing  buildings  of  the  hospital. 
The  fa(,'ade  next  the  quadrangle  of  the  hospital 
is  of  simple  architectural  character,  of  brick  and 
and  Portland  stone  dressings.  Within  the  build- 
ing the  basement  contains  lavatories,  a  students' 
meeting  room,  and  class-roo  ns.  The  walls  are 
partly  of  glazed  bricks,  for  the  sake  of  Ught.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  the  walls  ara 
distempered  in  a  light  colour,  with  a  chocolate 
dado.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  library.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  large  room  capable  of  being 
divided  in  two  by  a  sliding  door.  Above  this 
floor  is  a  lofty,  well-lighted  museum,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  library  below,  containing  two 
galleries.  There  is  a  lantern  roof  of  glass  and 
iron.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  the 
architect  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Edward  I'Anson. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Brass,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  Mr.  Streeter. 

TnoENHiLL. — On  Saturday  last  the  Parish 
Church  of  ThornhUl  was  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice, after  restoration  by  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  the  eminent  architect,  the  work 
having  occupied  about  four  years.  It  is  about 
four  years  since  Mr.  Street's  plan  of  restoration 
was  accepted  and  the  work  commenced.  The 
whole  contract  was  left  to  Mr.  George  Mallin- 
son,  of  SavUle  Town,  and  the  nave  and  clcrgy- 
vestiy  commenced  by  him  and  much  work  doue, 
but  at  his  death  the  Restoration  Committee  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  edifice  has  been 
completed  under  their  superintendence.  The 
chancel  and  the  seating  for  the  nave  were  re-let 
to  Messrs.  Joseph  Firth  and  Sons,  of  Dewsbury. 
In  re-building  the  nave  the  Decorated  style  has 
been  adopted,  but  the  clergy-vestry  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  architecture  of  the  chancel, 
which  has  not  been  taken  down,  but  has  had  all 
its  decayed  portions  removed,  and  been 
thoroughly  restored.  The  south  aisle  is  6ft. 
wider  than  the  old  one,  and  both  aisles  have  a 
uniform  width  each,  of  rather  more  than  Slyds. 


The  nave  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the 
chancel  of  one  foot,  and  from  the  other  end  there 
is  an  ascent  to  the  west  doorway  through  the 
base  of  the  tower,  gained  by  eight  steps.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  edifice — the 
steps  from  the  west  door  to  the  nave — but  it  evi- 
dently existed  in  the  original  building,  and  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  rapid  slope  of  the 
ground  to  the  east.  At  tlie  foot  of  these 
st€i)s  is  the  font.  Viewed  from  any  part 
of  the  church  its  interior  is  indeed  grand, 
but  it  is  best  .seen  from  the  steps  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  both  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  seen 
tlirougli  a  wide,  lofty,  and  well-proportioned 
arch,  show  to  great  advantage.  The  total 
length  of  the  edifice  internally  is  110ft.  6in., 
and  the  width  across  the  nave  and  aisles  59ft. 
3in.,  the  height  being  38ft.  The  chancel,  in- 
cluding the  aisles,  is  53ft.  wide,  and  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor  the  depth  is  33ft.  6in. 
Externally  the  appearance  of  the  body  of  the 
building  is  very  fine,  but  the  tower  is  unaltered. 
The  south  porch  is  of  stone  groined .  The  stone 
used  in  rebuilding  and  restoring  the  church  is, 
inside  and  outside,  dressed  ashlar.  The  windows, 
doors,  plinths,  stringcourses,  arcade  arches,  and 
buttress  weatherings  are  of  Huddersfield  stone, 
from  Nctherton  quarries.  All  the  stone  carving 
in  and  outside  the  church  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Tliomas  Earp,  of  London.  The  woodwork 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs  Joseph  Firth,  of 
Dewsbmy.  The  floors  in  the  passages  to  the 
seats  are  laid  with  Maw  and  Co.'s  tOes.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  amounts  to  upwards  of 
£12,000. 

West  Kensington. — A  new  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel  was  opened  on  the  30tli  October  at 
the  junction  of  the  Netherwood  and  Brook 
Green-roads,  West  Kensington  Park.  The 
structure  is  Early  English  in  style,  the  ma- 
terial being  Kentish  Rag  Stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  a  gable 
and  crocketted  spire,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
cross,  which  does  much  to  emphasize  the  most 
important  angle  of  the  chapel.  The  interior  of 
the  chapel  consists  of  nave  and  aisles.  Con- 
structed with  iron  columns  and  finished  with 
arcades  above  the  galleries.  In  the  basement  is 
a  lofty  schoolroom  flanked  with  large  class-rooms 
capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  400  chil- 
dren. The  chapel  and  galleries  will  seat  1,000 
persons.  Mr,  Charles  Bell,  of  Union-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Lucas 
and  Son,  of  Kensington-square,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  immediate  supervision  of  the 
building  was  in  the  sole  charge  of  the  con- 
tractors' foreman,  Mr.  Doody.  The  contract 
price  was  £6,860. 

Weidbenhall. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
at  Wribbenhall,  near  Bewdley,  was  consecrated 
last  week.  The  total  cost  is  £6,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  now  raised.  The  church  is  of  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style,  and  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  is  of  red  Alveley  stone,  with  a  com- 
plement of  ruddy  Broseley  tiles  for  the  roof. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  a  south  transept,  and  there  is  a 
small  tower  and  bell  turret  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  built  to  admit  of  future  enlargement,  when 
necessary,  and  at  present  will  seat  about  450 
persons.  The  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Horsman,  Wolverhampton,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  have  referred  to  a 
committee  "the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  works  of  breeze 
collection,  slopping,  and  watering  should  be  c:irried 
out  by  the  vestry  instead  of  by  conhact.  A  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Samuel  Knight  Pollard,  architect  and 
builder,  of  Taunton,  died  on  Thursday  in  last 
week  at  the  age  of  71.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Mr.  I'oUard  has  been  a  prominent  public  man 
in  Taunton  :  lie  was  a  member  of  the  late  board  of 
health  and  of  tlic  market  trust,  and  in  other  capa- 
cities took  a  leading  part  in  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town. 

At  the  Petty  Sessions  for  the  East  and  West 
Flegg  Divisions,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Brereton,  C.E.. 
the  county  road  surveyor  for  Xorfolk,  lodged  an 
indictment  against  the  surveyors  of  the  parishes  of 
Rollesby,  Great  Ormesby,  and  Little  Ormesby,  for 
gross  and  continued  neglect  of  their  highway  duties. 
TTie  roads  demonstrating  the  alleged  neglect  ore 
the  Burgh  and  Martham,  and  the  Rollesby  and 
Yarmoutli. 
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numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  nmuber  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Rkcf.ived.— D.  and  Co.-~W.  T.  and  Sens.— G.  and  Co.— 
J.  D.  E.— R.  E.  and  Co.— R.  M.  and  Co.— T.  R.  B.  and 
Co.— B.  and  I.— "W.  and  H.— G.  E.  and  'Co.— O.  L.  B.— 
P.  and;  Co.— M.  S.  and  G.— W.  H.  W.— W.  C.—B. 
Broi.— S.  and  Co.— W.  of  E.  G.  Co.— W.  H.  L.— R.  SI. 
and  Co.— H.  B.  and  T.  Co. 

A.  A.  Dick.  (The  firm  isa  very  old  and  respectable  one, 
and  their  goods  are  almost  sure  to  be  satisfactory.  "We 
liave  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  particular  articles 
specified,  and  your  inquiry  is  unsuitable  for  "Inter- 
communication.") 

"BUILDING  NEWS"   DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Pedro.  (The  ISft.  and  2'2ft.  is  intended  to  be  for  the 
area  of  ground  ;  the  entrance  may  be  taken  out  of  either 
frontage.  (3.)  A  marginal  line  is  optional.  (4.)  Write 
ORain.J— Walter  H.Brierley  AND  Quiz.  (The  second 
li^t  of  subjer-ts  appeared  a  week  too  soon,  so  28  days 
fniiu  the  present  date  will  be  given.  Lights  may  be  in- 
troduced on  the  rear  side  for  back  offices.  All  draw- 
ings on  rollers  will  be  returned  on  roUei-s. 

DrtAwiN-GH  Received.— F.  in  circle,  Ormond,  Rusticus,  B. 
in  3  circles,  Honey  Dew,  Jam's  in  cii'cle,  A.  U.  C.  in 
triangle,  Yes  or  No,  J.  H.  S.,  Uuiz,  Greyhound.  Binny, 
Mente  Manuque,  Edwin,  Anteverta,  Intersecting 
cles,  Ora  et  Labora,  Franc-tireur,  B.  in  circle,  Rosebud, 
Heai't  and  Arrow,  Tee-square,  P.  in  quati-efoil, 
Attc'uipt,  IVtcr,  Tuneo,  rhmsmau,  Fidessa,  Ripil,  J. 
I/nii  I  '-r.ii.,,  i\.i-  -,.;  mm>  W  .f.:L'.s,  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tni         i:  .,  '.    (i:more,    Medi-o-cria 

,  ^  iMityPair,  Bui-sweU, 


Nn 


o.T. 


COMPETITIONS   AND   THE  INSTITUTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuitDiJfo  News. 

Sir, — The  inclosed  cii'cular  has  been  sent  to 
aU  the  "Fellows"  (and  in  a  day  or  two  will  be 
sent  to  all  the  "  Associates  ")  of  the  Institute  of 
IBritish  Architects. 

If  you  think  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
will  you  kindly  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  your  next 
issue  of  the  Buildes-g  News,  and  give  the  thou- 
sand members  of  the  Institute  the  benefit  of 
your  valuabls  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Competition  system  ? 

I  think  you  will  most  probably  sympathise 
with  the  view  that  at  any  rate  it  is  time  the 
' '  Fellows ' '  of  the  Institute  refrained  from 
sending  in  designs  in  open  competition,  though 
you  may  not  perhaps  think  the  time  has  yet 
come  when  open  competitions  should  be  dis- 
oouraged  by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
profession. 

I  should  heartily  rejoice  myself  to  see  the 
open  competition  system  entirely  abandoned, 
but  I  hardly  hope  for  such  good"  things  to  be 
attained  for  some  years. — I  am,  &c., 

TnOUAS   POETEE. 


"  COIITEIITIOXS  "     AXD     THE     EOYAL     IX3TIIUTE    OE 
EKITISH  AECHIIECTS. 

Deae  Sie,— As  the  season  is  approaching  when 
our  Institute  will  again  meet  for  its  Sessional 
deliberations,  I  intend  at  an  opportune  moment 
(if  I  can  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  *TelIows 
generally)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
subject  of  "Competitions,"  with  a  view  to  some 
practical  steps  being  taken  to  minimise  the  evils 
arising  from  the  Competition  system  as  at  present 
practised. 

Believing  that  the  Institute  is  the  only  body  that 
can  with  any  hope  of  success  deal  with  this  subject, 
I  venture  to'  hope  that  the  time  may  have  arrived 
when  the  "  Fellows  "  (about  350  in  number),  as  the 
elders  of  the  Institute,  will  by  some  dignihed  act 
take  the  iuitiative,  and  determine  from  sooie  given 
date  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  any  open  Compe- 
tition (or  in  any  limited  Competition  where  a  sub- 
stantial honorarium  is  not  offered  to  each  com- 
petitor), and  will  make  it  incumbent  on  every 
"Fellow"  hereafter  elected  to  sigu  a  declaration 
that  he  will  not  engage  in  any  open  competition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  course  of 
action  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  discontinuance 
altogether  of  the  "  Competition  system,"  as  Com- 
mittees would  hesitate  before  advertising  for 
designs,  if  they  felt  sure  that  uot  a  single 
"Fellow"  of  the  Institute  would  respond  to  such 
an  appeal,  and  it  is  not  unhkcly  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Associates  and  the  Members  of  other 
Architectural  Societies  would  cheerfully  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  "Fellows." 

One  of  the  arguments  (and  it  is  a  powerful  one) 
at  present  used  by  those  who  engage  iu  Competi- 
tions, to  justify  their  action,  is  that  tlie  "  Fellows  " 
of  the  Institute  have  not  hitherto  discouraged  the 
system,  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  are  still  fomul  ready  to 
engage  in  any  Competition  of  importance. 

Open  Competition  must  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Profession  as  a  body,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  few  buildings  of  any  importance  are  now 
erected  without  some  architect  being  professionally 
employed,  and  consequently  the  whole  expense  of 
Competition  drawings  and  the  time  expended  upou 
them  is  so  much  money  absolutely  thrown  away, 
less  the  premiums  (which  are  generally  small)  that 
may  be  paid  to  the  successful  Competitors,  and 
while  it  is  difScult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  cost  of  Competition  drawings,  it  can 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  very  serious  sums 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  several  large  Competi- 
tions that  have  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Profession. 

Small  competitions  are  even  more  prejudicial  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Profession,  because  the 
number  of  Competitors  is  often  very  numerous  and 
the  premiums  small,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
p.aynient  of  the  premiums  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
I  may,  as  an  instance  of  this,  mention  the  Addis- 
combe-road  Church  Competition,  when  7o  Com- 
petitors responded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  work 
was  never  carried  out,  the  premium  of  50  guineas 
being  the  only  remuneration  paid. 

Assuming  the  modest  sum  of  £10  as  the  average 
cost  of  each  set  of  designs  (and  it  would  probably 
be  three  times  that  amoxmt  iu  mau}^  cases),  the  loss 
to  the  profession  on  this  Competition  alone 
amounted  to  £700,  and  such  instances  are  not 
uncommon,  especially  in  Church  Competitions. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  annually 
lost  by  the  Profession  through  the  Competition 
S3'stem  must  be  very  large. 

The  total  abolition  of  Competitions  would  I 
believe  do  at  least  three  things  for  the  profession : 

1st.  Increase  its  dignity. 

2nd.  Materially  improve  the  financial  resources 
of  its  members. 

3rd.  Materially  benefit  the  position  and  increase 
the  remuneration  paid  to  the  architectui-al  assist- 
ants in  our  offices. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  place  before  you  some 
important  statistics  relating  to  Competitions :  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  j'ou 
will  favour  me  with  any  suggestions  that  may 
occur  to  you  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  directed 
your  notice,  and  especially  inform  me  whether,  in 
Competitions  where  you  have  been  successful  in 
gaining  the  first  premium,  the  works  have  been 
canied  into  execution  with  results  wholly  satis- 
factory to  you,  or  whether  the  reverse  has  been 
the  case. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  that  you  Fympa- 
thise  with  and  would  support  the  movement  of  the 
"Fellows"  in  the  action  I  have  indicated,  that  I 
may  regulate  my  further  action  accordingly. — I 
remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

i'uOJIAS  POETEE, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers. 
2,  Westmmster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 
1st  November,  1S70. 

P.S. — It  may  he  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  Institute  might  not  with  propriety  recognise 
a  Commission  of  G  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent. 


as  a  proper  professional  charge  for  "Fellows"  to 
make  in  future  on  works  carried  out  by  them. 


THE  INSTITUTE  PREMISES. 
Sie, — If  in  the  remarks  in  last  week's  journal 
relative  to  the  above,  the  innueudo  as  to  supposed 
lack  of  abUity  referred  to  the  arcliitect  employed, 
it  appears  to  me  most  unjust,  and  I  must 
strongly  insist  on  the  need  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  work  has  been  intrusted  being  allowed 
untrammelled  to  complete  the  same.  He  should 
have  entire  control  over  the  decorations  and  fiu'- 
nishing.  No  architect  likes  to  be  interfered  with 
in  carrying  out  his  design,  and  it  would  be  very 
inconsistent  for  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
treat  a  feUow-practitioner  otherwise  than  they 
would  wish  to  be  treated  themselves.  His  single 
mind  may,  I  believe,  produce  a  satisfactory 
result,  whereas  interference  would  result  in  a 
hodge-podge,  thoroughly  bad.  I  hope  what  is 
done  will  be  simple  and  unpretending.  There 
is  a  deal  of  false  taste  passing  cun-ent  now 
in  the  rage  for  novelty  ;  no  longer  able  to  attain 
the  beautiful,  pretenders  deUy  UgUness,  and 
from  such  defend  us  I — I  am,  &c., 

M. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  CLIENTS. 

Sie, — In  your  Intercommunication  Column 
this  week,  there  are  several  queries  for  advice 
under  the  circumstance  of  diificulty  having 
arisen  with  the  client,  owing  to  the  estimates 
coming  to  more  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
very  frequently  cases  of  a  similar  nature  appear 
iu  your  columns.  They  are  also  only  too  fre- 
Cjuent  in  everybody's  experience.  Now,  most 
architects  will  agree  that  clients  are  often  very 
extravagant  in  their  expectations,  and  I  am 
qmte  ready  to  suppose  that  those  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  been  especially  unreasonable  and 
exacting. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  ivnpleasant 
fact,  that  with  regard  to  incidents  of  this  sort  a 
good  deal  of  unpopularity  attaches  to  the  pro- 
fession, which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  do  all  we 
can  to  mitigate,  if  we  cannot  entirely  avoid.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  can  see  and  hear 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  many  architects  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  engagement,  upon  this  head.  A  client, 
too,  generally  comes  to  them  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  fifteen  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
work  done  for  about  a  thousand.  Perhaps  he  has 
seen  some  house  done  for  a  friend  by  a 
third-rate  builder,  or  which  has  been  run  up 
on  some  speculative  estate,  and  he  thinks  with 
the  help  of  an  architect  he  can  get  a  better 
article  for  nearly  the  same  money,  which  of 
course  to  some  extent  we  hope  he  can,  for  the 
architect  will,  at  any  rate,  see  that  he  is  not 
grossly  cheated  ;  but  the  client  generally  expects 
something  a  little  more  than  this,  that  he  shall 
have  all  the  good  taste  and  sound  building  the 
architect  can  insure  him,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  speculative  builder's  low  prices  into  the 
bargain. 

Now,  the  majority  of  architects  are  at  any 
rate  gentlemen,  and  1  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose questions  of  percentage  have  any  conscious 
effect  upon  their  actions ;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
.shi'ink  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  in^isting  too 
strongly  at  first  on  their  client's  mistake,  for 
fear  of  driving  him  away,  or  they  are  influenced 
by  hope  that  his  mind  wiU  expand  after  a  few- 
interviews,  or  they  are  of  a  sanguine  turn,  and 
trust  that  by  showing  a  good  desigu  at  first,  he 
maybe  tempted  on,  and  if  not,  there  will  be  time 
then  to  cut  it  down. 

The  cubing,  again,  which  probably  takes  place 
at  this  stage,  is  rarely  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  design  ;  and  in  how  many  cases  does  it  not 
happen  that  we,  perhaps  unconsciously,  make 
the  total  we  desire  the  factor  of  the  price  per 
foot,  rather  than  the  price  per  foot  the  factor 
of  the  total  sum  ! 

Now  I  admit  that  if  we  rigidly  kept  our  design 
within  the  limit  of  the  amount  first  named  in  our 
commission,  the  result  would  often  be  satis- 
factory neither  to  the  architect  or  the  client,  but 
short  of  this,  is  there  not  often  room  for  a  little 
more  explicitness  between  them  on  this  head  ? 
Let  the  client  be  thoroughly  well  warned  before- 
hand, and  though  disputes  and  recriminations 
cannot  perliaps  in  every  case  be  avoided,  they 
will,  I  doubt  not,  become  much  less  frequent. 

Some  clients,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  greatest 
prudence  wiU  not  keep  one  safe  with.     I  know  of 
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a  case  of  a  wealthy  insurance  company  "n'ho, 
after  getting  plans  made,  receiving  estimates, 
and  finally  building  the  house,  now  turn 
round  and  repudiate  the  arcldtect's  fees  on  the 
ground  that  the  buOding  cost  twice  as  much  as 
the  amount  named  in  their  instructions.  How 
the  worthy  secretary  and  dii'ectors  who  signed 
the  contract  justify  themselves,  I  leave  to  their 
corporate  conscience. — I  am.  Sec, 

r.  W.  LOCKWOOD. 
5,  Corn-marlcet,  Belfast. 


RESTOKATION  AT  ST.  A  LEAN'S. 

SiK, — There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  should 
believe  notliiug  he  hears,  and  not  one-half  of 
what  he  sees.  Mr.  White,  F.S.A.,  has  made  the 
discovery  that  a  Xofman  cornice  has  been  de- 
stroyed on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the 
abbey.  This  assertion  is  a  sample  of  much 
that  has  been  written  during  the  past  twelve 
months  of  our  doings  and  misdoings. 

The  ' '  Norman  cornice  ' '  was  built  on  a  wall 
raised  .5ft.  Gin.  in  the  thirteenth  eeutiu'y,  which 
was  aftcrwarils  added  to,  and  in  itself  was  com- 
posed of  some  pieces  of  Roman  tile,  inserted  for 
repairs,  a  course  of  bricks  9in.  by  4  Jin.  by  2^in., 
manufactured  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  remainder  common  roofing  tiles,  and 
plastered. 

This  discovery  may  be  ranked  with  the  cele 
brated  one  of  "Bill  Stumps,  his  mark." — I 
am,  &e.,  Joira  Chapple. 

St.  .fVlban's,  November  oth. 


CHIPS. 

Bethel  Chapel,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  having  been 
closed  for  alteration  and  renovation,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday.  A  new  central  entrance  has  been 
made,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Jackson, 
architect,  Otley-road,  and  the  stonework  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Tidswell,  of  Manningham,  Messrs. 
Arundel  and  Roome  can-ying  out  the  decorations. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Association ; — November 
meeting,  "Brick  Building";  December,  "Stone 
as  a  Building  Material";  Janu.ary,  "Iron  Con- 
struction"; February,  "Heating  and  Ventila- 
tion" ;  and  in  March  the  election  of  office-bearers 
for  session  ISSO-l  will  take  place. 

The  South  Molten  Bmial  Board  last  week  in- 
structed Mr.  Cock  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  lodge  and  other  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  new  cemetery. 

A  new  Board  School  in  Wliitfield-street,  Tot- 
tenham Court-road,  was  opened  on  Saturday  week. 
The  contract  for  erection  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Wall,  Brothers,  of  Dale-road,  Kentish-town,  and 
the  schools,  which  accommodate  GOO  children  in 
thi-ee  departments,  have  been  erected  from  tlie 
designs  of  Mr.  Robson,  architect  to  the  London 
School  Board.  The  site  is  so  restricted  that  the 
boys'  playground  is  situated  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  that  for  giils  and  infants  is  obtained  by 
building  on  arches. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chambers, 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  carry  out  the  Act  autliorising  the 
complete  restoration  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral.  Keso- 
lutions  were  adopted  thanking  Dr.  Chambers  for 
his  munificent  offer  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedral,  and  appointing  a  committee,  with 
powers  to  procure  subscriptions,  and  to  purchase 
vested  interests  acquired  by  West  St.  Giles's  con- 
gregation. About  .£500  was  subscribed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

A  new  Established  Church  at  Law,  N.B.,  is 
nearly  completed,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  Menzies,  architects,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  seated  for  500  persons. 

An  international  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Madrid 
in  May,  1S8I .  M.  Colibert.  a  French  architect,  has 
been  requested  by  the  Spanish  Ciovemment  to  fur- 
nish a  design  for  the  building  to  be  erected. 

New  Wesleyan  schools,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£1,300,  were  opened  at  Kearsley,  near  Bolton,  on 
Saturday  week.  The  large  room  seats  lUO  scholars, 
and  there  are  also  six  class-rooms. 

The  Forncettand  Wymondham  .Tunclion  Railway 
has  been  begun.  It  is  to  be  a  double  line  G}  miles 
in  length,  counectiug  the  railways  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Raihv.ay  Co.  between  London  and  Norwich, 
lid  Cambridge  and  via  Ipswich, atapointninemilcs 
from  Norwich.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  who  has  350  meu  at  work.  Mr. 
Liddle,  C.E.,  has  supervision  of  the  work  under 
Ml-.  Wallick,  resident  civil  engineer  of  tlie  G.  E.  R. 
The  heaviest  part  of  the  works  are  at  Wreuningham 
and  Hapten,  where  there  are  deep  cuttings. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[593S.]— Ventilation  of  Shop  "Windows.— Oua 

any  of  your  niunerous  reudera  sugg'est  a  remedy  for  the 
steaming  of  shop  wndows  I  Considerable  difficulty  is 
found  both  on  the  inclosed  and  the  uninclosed  -windows, 
and  the  cutting  of  larire  size  ventilator  holes  above  tlie 
windows  has  no  perceptible  effect. — G.  H.  C. 

[5939.]  —Ash-Trees  as  Boundaries.  —  Tn  the 
■\Vest  of  England,  and  notably  in  Somersetshire,  the  ash 
tree  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  boundary  or  landmark. 
Is  there  any  superstitious  cause  for  this  choice  ?— Dryas- 
dust. 

[5910.]  —  Size  of  Drain.  —  "Will  some  experienced 
reader  infonu  me  what  the  size  of  a  stoneware  pipe  drain 
should  be  to  take  the  drainage  of  three  w.c.'s,  1  lavatoiy, 
1  iiousemaid's  sink;  and  1  kitchen  sink,  all  in  one  house  .' 
Will  a  4in.  pipe  bo  lai^e  enough,  all  surface  water  ex- 
cluded! Also  for  a  group  of  4  cottages,  each  containing 
1  w.c,  and  1  sink,  surface  water  excluded.  "Will  a  4in. 
pipe  be  large  enough  in  this  case  also  !  How  many  simi- 
lar cottages  to  iJie  last  -will  a  6in.  pipe  di-aia  \  Upon  what 
basis  should  the  calculations  for  the  above  be  made,  on 
the  average  daily  volume  or  the  greatest  possible  volume 
during  any  period  of  the  day,  and  if  the  lattei-,  how  can  it 
be  arrived  at  ?  In  Bailey  Denton's  "Sanitaiy  Engineer- 
ing" it  is  recommended  that  "tarred  gaskinaud  cement" 
should  be  used  for  jointing  stonevn-are  drain-pipes.  "What 
is  "  tarred  gaskin"  !— Stl'oent. 

[5941.]  — Settlement  in  Schoolhouse  "Wall.— 
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wall.  Tho  t  i;;;-:i.:  :  i-  i-  ■  ■  "  ■  ■'  ■.  :  ^.]\  n.  uith  gable  at 
either  end,  hcig-ht  I'rom  trrouml  ti)  :tpex  aliout  30ft.,  and 
from  ground  to  eave  of  side  walls  about  13ft.  The  thread, 
though  slight  at  first,  has  so  mcreased  that  it  is  now  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  still  continues  to  get  worse.  The 
foundation  of  gable  end  wall  appears  to  be  sinking  away 
from  rest  of  building,  and  is  wrenching  away  the  sill  of 
a  three-light  side  window.  "Would  a  heavy  buttress 
worked  wd,l  into  quoin  be  effectual  in  arresting  progress 
of  f  etllement,  as  something  must  be  done  at  once  l  I 
would  like  the  opinion  of  Hemy  Ambrose  and  some  other 
competent  advisers. — T.  P.  F. 


I^EFLIES. 

[5003  and  592!>.]— Measuring*  Slating:  and  Plas- 
tering*. —  I  thinlc  that  the  **  Intercommunication  " 
columns  of  this  jom-nal  are  taken  advantage  of  in  a 
manner  sm-ely  not  originally  intended  by  people  who  ask 
questions  sinular  to  the  above.  It  was  not  intended  to 
save  the  party  a  guinea  for  obUiining  a  sui'veyor  to  mea- 
sure the  work  correctly,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  volunteer  information  of  any  value  ru  that  manner, 
any  more  than  they  would  take  a  pupil  and  teach  him 
theii-  biLsitu  ss  for  iiuf  liiriv;.  Would  a  dyer  go  and  tell  you 
how  he  obtain-;  ]ii<  >  ,l  m  -  when  he  has  spent  m:iny  years 
in  finding  if  "ut  tii  liin  -11  '.  No;  if  you  want  that  coloiu- 

you  must  seinl  yniii  ;_■ !>  to  be  dyed  by  him,  and  in  like 

manner  if  you^raut  trustworthy  information  on  points  of 
this  sort,  for  goodness'  sake  pay  a  guinea  and  obtain  a  sur- 
veyor to  measure  it.  There  can  be  no  one  who  does  not 
know  the  address  of  several  by  reading  the  advertisements 
in  this  journal.— X.  L. 

[5914.]- License  for  "Valiiing-  Dilapidations. 
—  I  beg  to  differ  from  J.  Shilcoaeh  in  his  definition  of  a 
valuer.  Although  fVPi-\-  aimai-ir  w.nild  call  himself  a 
valuer,  it  is  not  the  1'.  i     :  I   ■ :  ■  ■ :  I  ^e  a  licensed 

appraiser.     To  vain.  .  titicei''s  work 

does  not  require  a  li''   i  ri's  of  valua- 

tions without,  in  thu  l.^j  ._il.  md  surveyor, 

although  in  cases  of  award  a  .^Uiiiip  i^^  l-^aliy  necessaiy.— 
G.  H.  G. 

[5916.]— Levels  of  Se-wer  Inverts.— As  I  was 
asked  my  opinion  on  this  question  I  may  say  that  the 
?  Ian.  I  have  adopted  is  to  use  siirht-rails,  taking  the  read- 
ings or  depths  of  in^  eit  above  the  datum  plus  the  height 
ot  bomng  rod  t:)smtiLL    t  giound      B\    this  mt  m-,  the 

M^ht   1       1  U     1  J         1  1  1         (1         1  f 

1  ni    1  ]  I 
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tik  t    I     n     M     ir  ^    It         1  i        ]] 

filUl  im  m  junt  lw<i.io\\n  ti  in  un<r  on  i  iop  i-^td 
m\ertwould  be  IS't  Pegs  mav  then  le  driven  ind  the 
levels  marked,  allowing,  of  course,  for  height  of  peg. — 

G.n.  G. 

[5918.]— Valuations. — I  can  refer  "Valuation"  to 
Ryde's"  Text  Book."  Wlieelei*'s  "Valuei-s  Handbook," 
both  published  by  Crosby  Lockwood.  2.  It  gives  a  valua- 
tor a  better  position  to  take  out  a  license.- G. 

r5920.]— Road  Surveyors.— A  recent  work  on  the 
subject  on  which  "lioad  Surveyor"  inquires,  "The  Main- 
tenance of  Macadamisrd  I!o:ul:*."  by  Thomas  Cndiir^ton, 
may  be  read  with  adva.ut;ige.  It  is  published  by  Meears. 
Spon,  of  Charing-cross.— G.  IE.  G. 

[5923.]— A  Family  Profession.— Mr.  Wm.  G.'s 
communication  is  interesting.  Ho  notices  that  in  Elmes* 
"Wi-en  and  his  Times"  the  date  of  Strong's  death  is 
fixed  at  IGSl,  some  29  years  before  the  cathedral  was 
finished.  A  couple  of  days  after  the  recent  opening  of  St. 
Baul's  churchyard  a  leader  occuired  in  the  Dn Uy  TKhntaph 
upon  this  cathedral,  and  the  following  infonnation  was 
c-iven  therein  :—"  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  the 
21st  of  June,  1675,  by  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren,  assisted  by 
his  trusty  mason.  Strong,  but  without  any  public  cere- 
mony. In  1710,  Sir  C'hristoplier,  then  nearly  80  years  of 
go,  laid  the  last  stone,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  .still 
ttcndod  by  his  faithful  Strong."  Tlius  KIraes  and  the 
'ii'//  T-.l'-^rnpfi  do  not  seem  to  ngi-ec.  The  present  re- 
presentative of  the  family,  Mr.  William  1'.  Sti-ong.  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Mr.  Maurice  U.  PniorU's  new  church, 
now  erecting  at  Upper  Tooling,  S.W.,  has  numy  a  time 
told  mc  that,  according  to  family  record,  his  ancestor  was 
the  master  nmson  right  through  the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
job,  and  the  leader  in  the  Ttzhgt-aph  seems  to  coniinn  that 


tradition.  At  the  same  time,  as  tho  T'h'jmph  makes 
mistakes  sometimes,  and  may  have  blundeied  inthis.it 
would  be  satiafattory  to  know  its  authoritj*.  The  main 
point,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  length  of  time  old 
Strong  had  the  Cathedral  in  hand,  hut  in  the  fact  that  his 
descendants  have  ever  since— (.':'.,  for  more  than  200  years 
—had  a  rcpreaentativo  in  tho  building  trade.  —  Hakbv 
Hems. 

[5922.]— A  Family  Profession.— In  answer  to 
""NV.  G.'s"  question,  Mr.  Hems  is  right,  Elmes  is 
wrong.  The  words  in  the  *'  Parentalia"  aie  veiy  explicit: 
"  The  highest  or  la.st  stone  on  the  top  of  the  lantern  was 
laid  by  the  hands  of  tlie  suiTeyor's  son,  Christopher 
Wren,  deputed  by  his  father,  in  the  presence  of  that  ex- 
cellent artificer,  Mi*.  Strong,  his  son,  and  the  other  free 
and  accepted  masons  chiefly  employed  in  the  execution 
of  the  work."  That  was  in  1710.  Tho  son  seems  to  have 
been  employed  soon  afterwards  at  Kensington.  I  have  a 
long  letter  of  his,  dated  1724,  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry 
Joynes,  refemngtocaniago  of  materials  "for  above  these 
14  yeai-s." — Jons  J.  Coi.i;. 

[5923.]  — Shadows.— W.  Griffiths  need  not  be  par- 
ticular about  so  small  a  matter  as  repff-senting  a  north 
facade  in  full  sunlight,  nor  of  representing  his  shadows  as 
coining  always  in  same  direction,  whether  noith,  south, 
east,  or  west.  Tho  judges  at  South  Ivensington  are  not 
likely  to  be  too  critical  on  that  point,  to  ju'lge  from  the 
prize  designs  so  oftuu  published.  W.  G.  will  find  scores 
of  north  frm  1 1  - 1  n  1 1 ;  1 1 !  n  ~  t  rations  in  architectmal  periodi- 
cals almost  1 1  ^ .  .  J ,  L  :  , ; :  >  u  11  sunlight.  .Vlso  by  parity  of 
custom  ]km\  1  i  nl  in  "interiors"  of  chm-ches 

that  the  light  i  m.  i  i  lin  the  north.  I  have  more  than, 
once  drawn  atte ni  if>n  to  these  phenomena  in  the  columns 
of  the  BciLDisG  News  witbout  any  notice  being  taken. 
After  all,  imagination  goes  a  long  way,  and  it  is  as  great 
a  pity  to  spoil  a  pretty  drawing  by  nice  questions  of  accu- 
racy as  to  mar  a  good  stoiy  with  malapropos  remarks  as 
to  fact.— B. 

[5924.]— Painting-  on  China.— Tlie  technical  diffi- 
culties are  not  great  to  an  artist  in  oil  or  water.  TJnder- 
glazed  painting,  though  more  difficult  to  woric  and  get 
glazed,  is  far  superior  to  the  over-glazed  for  decorative 
effects.  Unless  the  paintings  possess  some  very  special 
merit,  theii-  only  use  is  to  victimise  one's  friends,  as  they 
have  no  saleable  value.  The  best  book  on  the  subject  is 
"The  ^Imateur  Potteiy  and  Glass  Painter,"  by  C.  E. 
Hancock,  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  which  con- 
tains every  information  on  the  subject.  —  Alfred 
Masson. 

[5924.1— Painting:  on  China.— "F.  S."  must  he  a 
very  recent  or  careless  reader,  or  he  would  have  noticed 
your  review  on  p.  474  of  a  work  as  likely  to  suit  him  aa 
any.  Amateur  woik  commands  little  remuneration,  and 
a  real  artist  may  easily  find  more  profitable  and  artistic  em- 
ployment. China,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  legitimate 
medium  for  paiuting  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. — 
G.  F.  T. 

[5925.]— Roof  Flashing-.-Do  not  insert  flashing  io. 
walls,  but  turn  up  lead  gutter  and  shp  with  slate  in 
cement  in  lieu  of  flashing. — Geo.  Smith. 

[5925.]— Roof  Flashing-.- If  it  is  a  party  wall  of 
course  you  can  put  your  flashings  in  the  wall  of  your 
neighbour's  house.— G.  H.  G. 

[5927.]  —  Ai'chitects*  Responsibility  for 
Smoky  Chimney. — -Vn  arcliitect  is  no  duubt  mor- 
ally and  legally  responsible  for  any  defective  con- 
sti-uction  in  the  building  of  a  house,  but  as  smoky 
chimneys  often  occiu*  from  circumstances  over  which 
he  cannot  always  exercise  control,  I  do  not  think 
"  A.  R.  I.  B.  A,"  can  be  held  amenable  in  the  case  men- 
tioned if  the  chimney  has  been  built  in  a  proper  manner 
and  the  flue  properly  tnmed.  Possibly  the  throating- 
ovcr  the  fireplace  is  too  large.- G.  H.  G. 

[5928.]  — Land.— Of  course,  sloping  or  hilly  ground, 
should  be  reduced  to  horizontal  measurement  as  the  area 
on  the  slope  would  give  a  larger  quantity  tlian  could  be 
practically  turned  to  accmmt.  The  horizontal  distances 
may  be  obtained  by  holding  the  chain  level  and  placing 
the  arrow  vertically  under  it.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
done  acciu-ately  on  veiy  hilly  gr  jund,  when  the  distances 
must  be  measured  along  the  slopes  and  the  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  depression  taken  by  a  quadrant  or  other  in- 
strument for  measuring  angles.  Tables  are  published 
showii^  the  number  of  links  to  be  deducted  from  every 
cliiiukngth  foi  the  :mgles  recorded.  A  simple  instru- 
t  \  h  n  ai  t  divided  intw  degrees  and  a  small  plumb- 
!  u  times  used. — G.  H.  G. 

Land  — All  land  is  measured  horizontally. 
11  ling  measuremeut  woxUd  not  give  proper  size  of 
1  ind  ■— Lteo  Smith 

[.5928.]— Land.— It  is  tho  custom  generally  to  measure 
land  horizontally,  bccau.se  plans  being  wanted,  it  would  be 
impossible  toi  ,'.':  i  x'ct  generiU  plan,  if  measured 
on  uneven  ~  .  \wi.    It  might  be  doae  for  one 

piece.  Besiil-  ~.  !  in  lis  very  steep  it  is  not  worth 

the  extra  ti.-m  ir  :  .  i  ,.  pne  separate  sur%'ey3  of  everj- 
acre.  Ihave  ^^ul\l.•>^-d  Lnal-pits,  the  measures  of  which 
ai-e  so  steep  a  deducLiou  of  from  9  to  15  linlcs  per  chain  is- 
necessary  for  the  plan,  a  correct  one  of  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  made  — He.suv  Vickehs. 

[5929.]— "Ventilation. — A  fire  promotes  currents  by 
the  radiation  of  its  heat,  causing  inequalities  of  density, 
also  producing  a  vacimm  in  the  room,  to  replace  which  the 
cold  ail- rushes  through  all  po&^ible  crevices  and  clunks, 
causing  iimuraerable  di-aughts.  There  are  several 
methods  of  ventilation,  though  tho  majority  are  very  im- 
perfect. For  inlets,  air  bricks  are  inserted  about  the  level 
of  the  skirting  boards,  but  they  create  droughts.  To 
oijviate  this  evil  vertical  tubes  have  lately  been  used, 
which  allow  tho  inlet  air  to  enter  the  room  about  two- 
tliirds  the  height.  Tho  cold  air,  howevci',  falls  like  a  cold 
aliower-bath  on  the  heads  of  the  occupants,  besides  being- 
rendered  partially  impure  owing  to  its  meeting  the  im- 
pure exlialcd  air.  A  system  lately  adopted  aims  at  pre- 
venting the  draughts  by  allowing  air  to  enter  by  very 
small  conieU  orifices,  'fheir  size,  liowcvcr,  nmder  them 
very  liable  to  lie  choked  ^vith  dust.  This  system  now 
appears  before  the  public  as  a  novelty,  but  the  Moors 
adopted  simiLor  orifices  for  ventilating  their  baths  at 
Grenada.  The  system  propose*!  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwoite  in 
his  "Hygiene  applied  to  Dwellings,"  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  for  ventilating  small  habitations  (.see 
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ius»i  ^,  and  passes  along  cavities  _  .  ,  v  jo    - 

where  it  encircles  the  chimney  flue,  and  special  bafflers, 
which  prevent  the  air  from  escapmg  too  qmckly  ;  the  lur 
thus  abstracts  the  heat  and  enters  the  room  at  a  warm 
temperature  by  the  inlet  B,  which  is  covered  with  wire 
game     The  impure  exhaled  air  passes  from  the  roora  by 


the  outlets  C,  into  the  staircase  E,  which  is  the  grand 
channel  of  dilution  and  escape.  The  heat  atoms  generated 
are  thoroughly  utilised  in  warming  the  staircases,  landmgs, 
and  chambers  before  passing  through  the  outlet  louvi-e  i 
(which  may  be  rendered  an  element  of  external  beauty). 
The  bed  chambers,  therefore,  become  agreeably- warm  by 
the  constant  passage  of  heat  atoms  through  them,  and 
additional  ventilation  similar  to  day  rooms  may  be 
adopted  for  school-rooms.  Tliemlet  air  should  be  aUowed 
to  enter  chests  containing  hot  water  coUs  before  bemg 
allowed  to  enter  the  room.— J.  L.  Bkookes. 

r^,,on  ]_Ventilation.— I  have  used  a  great  many  of 
Bovie's'talc  ventUators  for  the  outlet  of  foul  au-,  and  have 
always  found  them  answer  admirably.  They  should  be 
placed  near  the  ceiling,  if  possible  m  the  smoke  flue, 
because  when  there  is  a  Are  the  foul  au-  is  drawn  off  more 
rapidly.  These  ventUators  do  not  get  outof  order,  nor  do 
they  require  any  attention.  The  talc  flaps  make  a  slight 
noise,  which  is  objectionable  in  bedrooms.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  fixing  that  no  putty  gets  under  the  flaps.  The 
plan  I  have  adopted  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  to 
build  a  4in.  iron  "  swan-neck"  rain-water  pipe  m  Uie 
■n-all  (see  sketch).     They  can  be  got  to  suit  any  wall  oi 


by  creating  a  partial  vacuum  at  the  top,  and  believe  that 
by  proper  openings  below  any  rooms  may  be  efliciently 
ventilated  by  it.  For  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  &c., 
this  method  admits  of  a  variety  of  treatments  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  here,  and  I  have  only 
sketched  the  principle  that  has  been  found  most  eflec- 
tive.  Unfortunately,  the  "  fads  "  of  inventors  and 
patentees  have  invested  the  subject  of  ventilation ,  like  all 
other  valuable  agencies  for  health, -ffith  all  sorts  of  com- 
plexities and  difliculties,  whereas  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
simplest  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science,  the 
answer  to  thp  question,  "In  what  way  does  a  fare  in  a 
room  tend  to  purify  it!"  will  be  found  by  a  reference 
to  any  elementary  treatise  on  pneumatics  or  ventilation, 
but  I  may  simply  inform  "Phiz"  that  the  fire  creates  a 
draught  up  the  chimney  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  column 
of  au-  in  the  flue,  and  as  the  air  in  the  flue  is  constantly 
ascending  as  it  is  heated,  so  a  fresh  supply  of  cold  air 
takes  its  place,  thus  creating  a  current  from  the  door  or 
window  to  the  fire.  In  back  numbers  of  the  Buildi-\u 
News  several  articles  on  ventilation  will  be  found,— 
Q.  H.  G. 

^5930.]- Architect  and  Client.— B.  can  legally 
chai-ge  for  work  done  the  amount  agreed  on— viz.,  2  per 
cent.  I  wonder  that  any  architect  should  agree  to  do  work 
for  such  a  dlum,  and  still  more  that  A.  should  refuse  to  pay 
it  unless  B.  were  guilty  of  negligence.— Geurce  Smith, 
Architect. 

[5930.]— Architect  and  Client.-As  B  bargained 
to  can-y  the  work  out  for  2  per  cent,  he  cannot  charge 
more  nor  less  to  A.  The  customary  chiirge  for  plaus,  speci- 
fications, and  tenders  is  2i  to  3  per  cent.,  but  B  has  waived 
his  right  to  this  by  the  bargain  made. — G.  H.  O. 

[5931. ]-Quantities. -Unless  "D.  M."  can  show  a 
written  authority  from  the  proprietor  to  get  the  quanti- 
ties prepared  I  do  not  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  he  can  legaUy  be  made  liable  for  them,  as  the  quan- 
tities are  merely  undertaken  to  enable  the  builders  to 
tender,  and  may  be  regarded  as  means  to  that  end.  I 
may  observe,  however,  custom  is  in  favour  of  the  archi- 
tect's claim. — G.  H.  G. 

[5934.1— Testing-  Portland  Cement.— I  presume 
the  usual  mechanical  testing  of  the  tensile  strength  is  re- 
quired. This  can  be  most  accurately  done  with  Michele  s 
patent  cement-testing  machine,  in  w-hich  a  solid  brick  of 
neat  cement,  of  known  dimensions,  is  subjected  to  a 
<Ta(iually  inci-eased  tensile  strain  until  fracture  takes 
place ;  the  strain  exerted  in  lb.  can  be  read  off  a  gi-adu- 
ated  arc  along  which  an  index  moves.  Tlie  machine  is 
made  by  Alex.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Vauxhall  Ironworks, 
London,  who  would  no  doubt  send  you  pai-ticulars  on 
application.  A  specimen  machine  is,  or  was,  exhibited  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.— H.  F.  R, 
bas  ViUas,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 


,  St.  Bama- 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Edensok. — The  memorial-window  and  brass 
figure  to  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of  Edensor 
Church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Cot- 
tiugham,  for  many  years  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshu-e,  will  shortly  leave  the  works  of  Messrs. 
John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  to  whom 
the  work  has  been  intrusted.  The  window  is  of 
three  lights,  is  treated  in  a  rich  style  of  14th-century 
architecture,  and  all  the  subjects  are  taken  from 
Our  Lord's  allusion  to  the  Good  Steward.  The 
centre  medallion  of  themiddle  light  contains  a  seated 
figure  of  our  Lord  as  Master  of  the  Universe,  with 
a  text  surrounding  it.  Beneath  this  medaUion,  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  deUvering  the  staff  of  office 
to  a  steward,  ancl  above  the  medaUion  is  a  steward 
supplying  the  household  with  food.  The  medallion 
in  the  sinister  light  represents  the  same  officer  over- 
looking the  labourers  employed  in  the  vinej-ard, 
w-liile  in  the  dexter  light  he  is  seen  paying  them 
their  wages  at  the  close  of  the  day.  In  the  four 
spandrels  there  are  illustrations  of  the  stew-ard 
overlooking  the  foresters  felling  trees,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  seed,  building  operations, 
the  gathering  in  the  crops,  and  the  distribution  to 
the  poor  in  mnter.  Between  the  medallions  are 
the  vu-tues  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance,  and  the  tracery  contains  the  figures 
of  Joseph,  Paul,  and  Daniel,  and  above  is  an  angel 
cai-rying  the  crown  of  reward.  Before  the  window 
will  be  a  moulded  memorial  brass  figure  in  kneeling 
position,  and  at  the  base  will  be  an  inscription. 


WATEB  STTPPL-y  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Leeds. — On  Monday  last  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds  completed  a  great  scheme  of  water-supply 
for  that  borough,  which  was  set  on  foot  12  or  14 
j-ears  ago.  In  1867  the  consumption  of  water  had 
exceeded  five  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  and 
further  sources  of  supply  had  then  been  explored  and 
tested.  In  that  year  the  corporation  sought  for 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  the  Lindley- 
wood,  the  Swinsty,  and  the  Fewston  reservoirs,  on 
the  river  Washburn.  The  Lindley-wood  reservoir 
August,  1869,  and  finished  in 


commenced  —        „      . 

[5934.]— Testing  Portland  Cement.— Portland  November,  1875.  It  will  hold  about  720  million 
cement  is  usually  tested  by  tearing  asunder  by  tensUe  gallons  and  has  cost  about  £199,000.  The  Swinsty 
sti-ain  a  small  block  of  the  cement  which  ha^^  commenced  m  February,  1871,  and 

to^^r  t^e'lVo^fllin' Jqu?refl.^.leSirrS    finished  in  January    1877.     It  wUl  hold  about  960 

-  .       , '.         »,  J-    -_j    milhon  gallons,  and  has  cost  about  £16.5,000.     Ijie 

Fewston  reservoir  was  commenced  in  July,  1874, 
and  finished  on  November  3,  1879.  It  will  hold 
870  million  gallons,  and  has  cost  .£1.50,000  or  a 
little  more.  The  Swinsty  reservoir,  from  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  gravitated,  is  about  16  mUes 
from  Leeds,  as  measured  along  the  conduit-pipes, 
or  about  13  miles  as  the  crow  flies.    Two  20in. 


ordinai-y  thickness.  A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  can  be 
fitted  into  the  socket  end  of  pipe.  This  is  the  end  which 
should  be  on  the  outside  of  wall.  The  other  end  of  tlie 
pipe  in  the  room  should  be  about  4ft.  from  floor.  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  having  a  grating  outside  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  pipe  inside,  it  is  found,  when  the  gi-ating  is 
near  the  ground  that  the  blacks  drive  in.  With  a  pipe 
fixed  in  the  way  I  have  described  this  is  obviated,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  an  upward  cun-ent  of  ail-  obtained.  It 
has  the  fui-ther  advantage  of  hardly  being  noticeable  in 
the  room.— C.  F.  M. 

[5929.]— Ventilation. -In  reply  to  "Phiz,"  who 
wishes  a  reply  from  me,  I  beg  to  say  (1)  that  the  simplest 
and  therefore  the  best  w.ay  of  ventilating  dwelling  rooms 
of  small  size  is  to  introduce  an  Amott's  valve  (a  noiseless 
one)  into  the  smoke  flue.  If  the  windows  and  doors  are 
properly  placed,  with  perforations  or  inlets  over  the  door 
head  with  a  deflecting  plate  to  direct  the  current  of  fresh 
air  upwards,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  insured.  In  most  houses,  however,  there  is  always 
a  suflicient  quantity  of  cold  air  entering  the  room,  and 
therefore  the  principal  object  is  to  prevent  draught  by 
providing  a  proper  outlet.  The  use  of  a  ventilating  fire- 
grate with  warm  air  chambers  is  the  best  corrective  for  a 
draughty  room.  (2)  In  rooms  of  large  size  such  a  method 
becomes  ineffective  by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  of  one 
outlet  to  perfoi-m  the  function  of  letting  out  the  vitiated 
air.  A  number  of  outlets  and  also  a  distribution  of  inlets 
becomes  desirable,  so  that  the  air  should  be  changed 
without  draught  and  that  the  whole  room  should  benefit 
by  a  constant  change  of  the  air.  Several  excellent  pi; 
have  been  introduced  lately  to  effect  :i  tr'-nr-riil  displn 
ment  of  the  air  of  large  rooms.  My-^-  !i.  I.r!ir\  niL-  in 
value  of  simplicity  as  a  starting  print  j].!i.  !  ~)j,>iilii  iut 
duce  warmed  air  either  in  the  skirtiim  i.r.  Im  u<i  still 
the  height  of  5  or  6ft.  through  perforations  like  tliuse  of 
KUison's  conical  openings  ;  I  should  perforate  the  ceiling 
or  cornice  and  provide  communication  between  these  and 
the  flue  of  a  chimney  or  vertical  tube  with  a  deflecting 
ventilator  thereon,  so  that  a  constant  change  of  air 
may  be  effected.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  deflecting 
ventilator,    or     that     which     creates    an    up-current. 


The  blocks  are  placed  in  water  as  soon  as  made, 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  seven  days.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period  they  are  placed  in  a  testing  machine, 
which,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  "  steelyard,"  breaks 
the  block  of  cement  and  registers  the  strain  necessary  to 
do  so.  Cement  of  good  quality  should  break  with  a  strain 
of  not  less  than  6001b.  on  the  Ijin.  square,  or  about  2661b. 
per  sectional  inch.  This  is  the  quality  of  cement  employed 
for  engineering  works  of  importance  ;  that  used  for  ordi- 
nary builder's  work  is  of  considerably  less  strength.  The 
test  blocks  of  cement  are  formed  with  small  projections 
at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  held  in  the  testing  machine. 
In  the  absence  of  a  testing  machine,  a  bucket  graduated 
to  contain  known  weights  of  water  may  be  suspended  to 
the  block  of  cement  to  be  tested,  water  being  gradually 
poured  into  the  bucket  until  the  block  is  broken  by  its 
weight  added  to  that  of  the  bucket.— E.  D.  W. 

[5934.]— Testing-  Portland  Cement.— Portland 
cement  is  usually  tested  by  being  submitted  tj  tensile 
strain,  what  is  called  a  7-day  test  being  generally  adopted. 
Briquettes  are  cast  in  metal  moulds  with  neat  cement. 
When  set  these  are  removed  from  the  moulds  and  im- 
mei-sed  in  water  until  the  end  of  seven  days  from  date  of 
moulding,  when  they  are  tested  in  one  of  the  various 
machines  constructed  for  the  pui-pose.  Tlie  briquettes 
are  of  various  foi-ms,  but  are  so  shaped  that  a  poi-tion 
Ijin.  X  Ijin.,  equal  to2}in.  in  sectional  area  is  operated 
upon.  A  common  form  is  a  rectangular  one,  3in.  wide, 
7Ain.  long,  and  l^in.  thick,  with  an  incision  cast  in  each 
to  giv 


pipes  convey  the  water  to  a  storage-reservoir  at 
Eccup,  a  short  distance  from  Leeds,  w-hich  reser- 
voir is  undergoing  enlargement  so  as  to  hold  1,400 
millions  of  gallons,  which  is  more  than  six  months' 
supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 


square  in  the  centre  of 
mc  grip  the  block  on  the 

II.  1-    O'l'lii'd  until  fi-ac- 


the  block.    The  clips  of  the 
shoulders  of  this  neck  and 

tiu-e  is  produced.      Asti-ciiLi* '■'         ;  I'lilied  is  one 

of  not  less  than  SOOft.  on  ;i  ::  i  il  i  i  if  2iin.  at  7 
days,  but  the  best  Portland  "  hm  n' ■  t :  ii' nlly  run  up  to 
from  1,000  to  l,2001t).,  under  the  same  conditions.  Tests 
are  frequently  made  at  longer  periods  of  time,  gi-eater 
strength  being  requii-ed ;  and  sometimes  with  cement 
gauged  -nith  different  proportions  of  sand.  The  test  at  7 
days  enables  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  quality 
without  undue  delay.  Portland  cement  should  be  vei-y 
finely  ground,  not  leaving  a  residue  of  more  than  10  per 
cent,  when  passed  through  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch,  and  should  weigh  not  less  than  1121b.  to 
the  imperial  bushel.— Chaules  Spackmax. 


A  new  building  at  the  corner  of  George  and 
John-streets,  Glasgow,  was  opened  on  Monday  as 
a  technical  laboratory  added  to  Anderson's  college. 
The  building  is  of  four  stories  in  height,  and  at  tbe 
rear  is  the  lecture-room,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  speedily  darkening  the  room  ;  the  diagramatic 
and  experimental  accessories  are  very  complete, 
and  the  table  is  furnished  with  a  motor.  The  roof 
is  flat,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  operations  too 
odorous  for  indoor  work.  The  woodwork  of  the 
building  is  fireproofed  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith's 
process. 

Mr.  Richard  Porter,  of  the  Borough  Surveyor's 
Office,  Bradford,  has  been  appointed  Borough 
Sur\-eyor  of  Wakefield. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A    BOKOUGH    St-EVETOK     CHARGED    -WITn     MaS- 

SL-iUGHTEE.— A  special  sitting  of  the  Chesterfield 
borough  magistrates  was  held  on  Monday,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
preferred  against  William  Tuley,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, and  William  Butler  Hague,  John  Adcock, 
and  Charles  Bower,  contractors.  The  defendants 
were  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a  little  girl 
named  Alice  Ann  Bates,  eight  years  of  age,  who 
met  w-ith  her  death  on  the  30  th  of  September  last 
by  falling  into  an  excavation  in  HoUis-lane,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  left  in  a  dangerous  state 
by  being  insufficiently  protected  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  defendants.  During  the  week  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  the  coroner  held  an 
inquiry  extending  over  two  days,  and  the  jury  re- 
tiu-ned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  all  the 
defendants.  After  hearing  the  evidence  on  Mon- 
day for  the  prosecution,  their  Worships,  without 
calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  decided  that 
no  criminal  negligence  had  been  proved  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  committing  the  defendants  for 
trial.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  a  local  paper,  that 
as  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  the  defendants,  in  the  ordmarj- 
course  they  will  still  have  to  go  for  trial  on  the 
coroner's  committal. 

Skiulaugh  Church.— BoTTEr.iLL  and  Axother 
V  Whytehead.— This  case  was  tried  before  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  at  the  last  Leeds  Assizes,  when 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  f  or  the  plaintift's- damages 
£.50.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  with  whom  was 
Mr.  Cyril  Dodd,  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  Wednes- 
day in  the  Exchequer  Division  on  the  grounds  of 
misdirection,  that  the  verdict  w-as  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  that  the  damages  were 
excessive.  The  action  was  one  of  libel,  for  state- 
ments contained  in  two  letters  written  and  a 
memorial  circulated  to  some  36  persons,  reflecting 
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oa  the  capabilities  of  tlie  plaintiffs,  ■who  are  archi- 
tects at  Hull,  for  restoring  the  church  at  Skirlaugh, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  defendant  is  a  clerg3'n)au  re- 
siding some  seven  or  eight  miles  off,  at  Nunkeeliug- 
in-Holderness.  The  pith  of  the  letters,  which 
vrere  written  to  the  Ticar  of  the  jjarish  and  the 
steward  of  the  squire,  was, — "I  see  by  the -Z/«// 
Xcics  of  Saturday  that  the  restoration  of  Skirlaugh 
Chtirch  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  architect 
who  is  a  Weslcyan,  and  who  can  show  no  experi- 
ence in  church  work.  Can  you  not  do  something 
to  avert  the  irreparable  loss  which  must  be  caused 
if  any  of  the  masonry  of  this  ancient  gem 
of  art  is  ignorantly  tampered  wiili:"  The 
jury  found  that  the  memorial  was  fairly  written, 
but  the  two  letters  not,  his  Lordship  having  ruled 
the  communication  was  privileged. — Mr.  Seymour 
now  contended  that  the  language  used  was  not  reck- 
less or  excessive.  The  defendant,  in  the  box,  swore 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  malice  towards  the 
plaintiffs  or  the  Wesleyans  in  general ;  that  several 
of  his  parishioners  belonged  to  that  sect,  as  did  one 
of  his  churchwardens  and  his  father's  confidential 
agent.  If  Wesley  had  lived  now  he  would  have 
been  his  follower. — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins :  Yes,  he 
swears  that  now,  when  he  is  a  defendant.  Wliy 
did  not  he  say  something  of  that  in  the  beginning 
of  his  letter  r  Why  should  not  a  Wesleyan  kuow 
something  of  Gothic  architecture  ?  Did  the  de- 
fendant sn'car  before  the  juiy  he  believed  a  Wes- 
leyan could  know  nothing  of  this  style  ?— Mr.  Sey- 
mour :  It  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs  had  shown 
no  special  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work,  although 
their  business  was  large.  The  defendant  believed 
that  the  plaintiffs,  from  their  taste,  tone  of  mind, 
and  sympathies,  were  not  fitted  for  this  sort  of 
work.  There  was  no  trace  of  odium  t/icolof/ieum 
about  it.— Baron  Huddleston  :  Had  the  reverend 
gentleman  put  an  adjective,  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, but  which  I  will  call  "  emphatic,"  before 
Wesleyan.  would  there  not  have  been  evidence  of 
maUce'r — Mr.  Seymour  was  proceeding  to  quote 
"Clarke  v.  Molyneux,"  when  Baron  Huddleston 
said:  My  summing  up  was  wrongly  reported  in 
that  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  I  was  repre- 
sented as  having  ruled  that  the  onus  of  proving 
that  the  language  of  a  privileged  communica- 
tion was  exceeded  lay  on  the  defendant,  and 
not  on  the  plaintiff — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. — 
I  see  the  Lord  Justice  says  to  the  jury  it 
occurred  to  him  "that  you  might  as  well  say 
an  architect  was  not  fit  to  repair  or  form  an  opinion 
upon  a  Grecian  temple  because  he  did  not  believe 
in  Jupiter  and  Juno."— Mr.  Seymour  :  We  called 
Sir  H.  Dryden,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Hay,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  other  architects,  who  said 
that  this  sort  of  restoration  required  a  "specialist." 
This  the  defendant  honestly  believed.  Xo  damage 
had  been  proved  to  the  pl.aintift's ;  403.  would 
amply  have  justified  the  merits  of  the  case.— Baron 
Huddleston  ;  There  are  three  kinds  of  damages. 
First,  what  are  somewhat  wrongly  called  vindic- 
tive: next,  contemptuous,  to  mark  the  jury's  sense 
of  the  action  ;  and,  lastly,  the  middle  kind,  which 
are  supposed  to  carry  costs.  Before  granting  you 
a  rule  we  must  consult  the  Lord  Justice. 

SrECTiLATm;  BuiLDixa.— At  Cuckfield  County- 
court  on  October  2:3rd,  Wm.  Buckwell,  master 
builder,  of  Bui'gess  Hill,  sued  Wm.  Eager,  labourer, 
of  the  same  place,  for  £12  ISs.  lOd.  for  items  exe- 
cuted on  the  latter's  premises.  Defendant  employed 
plaintiff  to  erect  three  semi-detached  cottages  in 
Mill-lane.  After  the  work  had  begun,  defendant 
obtained  various  loans  on  the  job,  which  was  to 
amount  to  £400.  These  loans  were  granted  upon 
the  good  faith  and  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  that 
the  work  was  being  done  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner. The  specifications  that  were,  however,  drawn 
up,  were  most  absurdly  worded— some  portion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  houses  were  to  be  built, 
and  of  what  material,  was  mentioned,  whilst  not 
one  syllable  as  to  other  requirements,  nor  as  to  the 
completion  was  visible,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
said  he  should  like  to  place  it  in  a  frame  in  his 
Brighton  office  as  a  curiosity.  Mr.  John  P.  Choat, 
surveyor,  and  Mr.  Henry  Card  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses for  plaintiff.  Mr.  A.  E.  Tarr,  of  Brighton, 
said  that  the  work  had  been  fairly  done,  with  the 
ixception  of  the  flooring  in  some  of  the  rooms, 
which,  instead  of  bein"  of  2in.  deals,  was  cut  out 
of  battens.  The  defendant  made  a  counter-claim 
for  £S9  for  non-completion  of  contract.  Judge 
Martineau  said  the  work  appeared  to  have  been 
scamped,  but  he  did  not  see  how  very  good  work 
could  be  done  at  £130  per  house.  Ho  gave  a  ver- 
dict for  £24  and  costs  for  Eager  for  the  deficient 
flooring  in  the  counter-claim,  and  in  the  original 
plaint  of  £3  8s.  lOd.,  iucluding  costs,  for  Buckwell 
or  minor  works  executed. 

The  Douolas  Imteoveiient  Cojimtssion-eh-s  avd 
Me.  C.  O.  Ellison-.— This  action,  brought  bv  Mr. 
C.  0.  EUison.  of  Liverpool,  against  the  Do'uglas 
Town  Commissioners,  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  alleged  adoption  of  his  plans,  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  Saturday  last,  having  lasted  fourteen  days. 
The  Bummmg  up  of  the  Judge  was  decidedly  ad- 
T>.rse  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  finding  of  the  jury 


was  as  follows  : — The  first  question  left  to  us  was, 
"  Was  the  deposited  i)lan  made  by  the  plaintiff 
liimselt ':"  In  reply,  the  jury  say  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  that  plan  was  not  made  by  plaintiff. 
The  jury  are  asked  "If  they  are  of  0]nnion  that 
plan  was  made  b}'  Mr.  Cfcgcen  r  ''  The  jury  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Cregeeu.  The 
jury  are  asked,  "  If  the  plan  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cregeen,  was  it  made  by  him  as  ageut  for  the 
plaintiff?"  They  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not 
the  plaintiff's  agent.  The  jury  are  also  asked, 
"If  the  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Cregeeu,  but 
not  as  agent  for  the  plaintiff,  was  it,  or  the  sea  line 
on  it,  copied  from  the  plaintiff's  plan  r "  The 
jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  plan  made  by  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  not  copied  from  plaintiff's 
plan :  but  they  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the 
sea  line  was  suggested  by  the  plaintift"s  plan.  The 
jury  are  then  asked — "Should  they  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  line  was  plaintiff's  line  or  copied 
from  plaintift"'s  line,  what  sum  do  the  jury  consider 
should  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff"  for  having  defined 
that  line?"  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  claim  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  sea  line,  as  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  the  promenade.  And  mth  respect  to  costs, 
the  'jury  are  of  opinion  that  as  the  action  was 
brought  against  the  town  commissioners  illegally, 
they  ought  not  to  be  chargeable  with  any  costs  of 
the  suit. — His  Honour  :  Then  do  you  dismiss  the 
action  with  costs  or  without  costs  r — With  costs,  of 
course. — His  Honour:  I  think  that  what  the  jury 
have  brought  in  should  appear  on  the  record  in 
some  way  or  another.- The  Attorney- General :  If 
your  honour  makes  a  minute  of  the  reasons,  that 
will  answer  the  purjiose.- His  Honour :  The  verdict 
amounts  simply  to  a  dismissal  of  the  action  with 
costs. 


CHIPS. 

An  influential  deputation  from  the  Deptford 
vestry  waited  upon  the  directors  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  to  complain  of  the  dangerous  and  incon- 
venient condition  of  the  Deptford  station.  The 
platforms  are  remarkably  narrow  ;  about  70ft.  of 
the  down  platform  is  only  4ft.  Gin.  wide,  a  space 
still  further  reduced  when  the  carriage-doors  open, 
and  the  staircase  and  passages  are  quite  inadequate 
for  the  traffic.  Sir  E.  Watkin,  M.P.,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  company  were  acquiring  property  to 
widen  the  station,  and  would  endeavour  to  alleviate 
the  inconvenience.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
company  ought  to  reconstruct  their  London-bridge 
station,  which  is  also  disgracefully  inadequate  to  its 
purpose,  and  contrasts  ill  with  the  rearranged 
station  of  the  Brighton  Company  adjoining. 

New  class-rooms  added  to  the  Sunday-school  of 
Dacre-park  chapel,  Lee.  S.E.,  were  opened  last 
week.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Harvard,  and  the  cost 
£172. 

The  new  Trinity  AVesIeyan  church,  at  Silverdale, 
near  Lancaster,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  61ft.  by  24ft.,  roofed-in  by 
an  open-timber  roof,  divided  by  principals  into 
seven  bays.  At  the  east  end  is  a  room  21ft.  by 
24ft.,  which  will  be  used  as  a  vestry  and  as  class- 
room. The  pulpit.  Communion-table,  and  reredos 
are  of  carved  oak,  and  the  seating  is  pitch-pine 
benches.  The  three-light  window  at  the  east  end  is 
filled  with  painted  glass,  thesubjectsbeingtheCruci- 
fixion  of  Christ,  with  figures  of  Moses  and  Mel- 
chiscdec  in  the  side  lights.  This  and  all  other 
windows  have  been  suppUed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley 
and  Hunt,  of  Lancaster  and  London.  Mr.  W. 
Wright,  of  Lancaster,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
contractors  were :  for  masonrv,  Mr.  R.  Hill,  of 
AUithwaite:  carpeutcring,  Mr.  R.  Wright,  of 
Lancaster ;  slating  and  plastering,  Mr.  Cornthwaite, 
and  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  Abbot,  also  of 
Lancaster.    The  cost  has  been  £l,.50O. 

Tlie  Woolwich  local  board  of  health  unanimously 
agreed  last  week  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  board's  surveyor,  to  £2.50  per  annum. 

The  parish  church  of  Xewton,  Cambs,  was  re- 
opened last  week,  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £300. 
The  west  bay  of  north  aisle,  which  had  been  bricked 
up  and  used  as  a  schoolroom,  has  been  restored  to 
the  church,  as  has  the  similar  bay  on  south  side, 
which  had  been  used  as  a  storehouse  :  and  the  font 
and  organ  have  been  altered. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Llanelly,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  week,  after  renovation  at  a  cost  of 
£400. 

It  is  stated  that  an  action  will  be  brought  by 
Mr.  Williams,  C.E.,  of  Southport  and  Wigau, 
against  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
water  committee.  Mr.  Williams  claims  to  have 
originated  the  Vyrnwy  water  scheme,  and  asks 
compensation. 

A  new  spire  has  just  been  added  to  the  church  of 
Butterton,  near  Leek.  It  is  built  of  stone  from  the 
Sheen  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  Messrs. 
Bassett  and  Wilson.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Sugden, 
of  Leek.  °      ' 
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The  large  hall  of  the  Cowper-street  schools, 
Finsbury,  was  crowded  on  Saturday  evening  by 
an  audience  largely  composed  of  artisans,  who 
attended  to  hear  an  address  by  Professor  W.  E. 
Ayrton  upon  the  ' '  Improvements  Science  can 
effect  in  our  Trades,  and  in  the  Condition  of  onr 
Workmen."  The  address  was  introductory  to  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  to  bo  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  on  some  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  electricity  and  magnetism,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  and  C4uilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion, the  first  of  which  course  was  given  on 
Monday  evening,  and  was  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments and  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 

We  have  called  attention  more  than  once 
lately  to  the  new  copying  processes  for  repro- 
ducing letters,  plans,  &c.,  by  means  of  flexible 
slabs  of  composition  compn.sed  of  gelatine  and 
glycerine,  but  the  one  which  gives  the  best 
results  is  certainly  the  ' '  Multiplex  Copying 
Process,"  invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  of 
Wolverhampton.  Its  principal  advantages  are 
the  even  and  clear  character  of  the  writing  in 
the  copies  reproduced,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  be  taken,  and  the  great  number  which 
can  be  obtained — at  least  as  many  again  as 
we  have  been  able  to  get  by  any  similar  process, 
— and  the  ease  with  which  the  original  can  be 
effaced  from  the  slab.  One  minute  suffices  to 
do  this  with  Mr.  Fellovrs'  process,  while  with 
others  it  has  taken  us  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  "WTicn  only  a  small  number  of  copies 
are  required — say  half-a-dozen  copies  of  a 
tracing,  or  bill  of  quantities — black  ink  can  be 
used,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  process,  so 
far  as  we  know.  The  apparatus  is  well  made  to 
stand  office  wear  and  tear,  not  a  mere  toy,  as 
some  of  the  productions  are  we  have  come  across, 
and  the  prices  and  terms  on  which  it  is  suppliecl 
by  Mr.  Fellows  are  very  advantageous  to  cus- 
tomers. 

The  programme  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  its 
126th  Session  has  just  been  issued.  It  gives  a 
list  of  the  papers  and  lectures  for  the  Session, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  arranged.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  evening- 
meetings  previous  to  Christmas  : — November  26 
— "  Suggestions  for  Dealing  with  the  Sewage  of 
London,"  by  Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  December  3 — "Apprenticeship: 
Scientific  and  Unscientific,"  by  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Applied  Physics 
at  University  College,  Bristol.  December  10 — 
"  Art  Vestiges  in  Afghanistan :  the  Result  of 
Some  Recent  Explorations  in  the  Jellalabad 
Valley,"  by  William  Simpson.  December  17 — 
"The  Panama  Canal,''  by  Captain  Bedford 
Pirn,  R.N.,  M.P.  The  dates  of  the  papers  after 
C'nristmas  are  not  announced,  but  the  following 
are  among  the  subjects  to  be  ti'eated :  — Gas 
Furnaces  and  Kilns  for  Burning  Pottery,"  by 
Herbert  Guthrie,  C.E.  ;  "Art  in  Japan,"  byC. 
Pfoundcs.  Three  courses  of  "  Cantor  Lectures" 
are  to  be  given.  The  first  course  is  by  Charles 
CJraham,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Technology  at  University  College,  London,  on 
"  The  Chemistry  of  Bread  and  Bread-making." 
The  second,  on  the  "Manufacture  of  India- 
rubber  and  Guttapercha,"  by  Thomas  Bolas, 
F.C.S.  The  third  by  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  on 
"Art  Decoration  and  Furniture."  The  first 
meeting  of  the  session  wUl  be  held  en  the  19th 
inst. 

The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  changed  the  hour  of  his 
inaugural  lecture,  originally  fixed  at  11  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday  week,  to  the  more  convenient  time 
of  3  p.m.,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  crowded 
audience — so  crowded,  indeed,  according  to  the 
GiKii-i/iijii,  that  one  or  two  ladies  retired  in  a 
semi-fainting  condition.  But  the  consideration 
so  properly  shown  by  the  Professor  to  working 
mcmbera  of  the  University,  in  adopting  an  hour 
likelj-  to  be  more  convenient  to  them,  was 
renderi  d  somewhat  inoperative  by  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  greater  part  of  the  room  by  the 
crowds  of  ladies  and  non-academical  pel-sons  who 
flo'k  to  lectures  of  this  kind.  Among  the  audience 
w.as  Prince  Leopold.  The  Professor,  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  genius  of  his  predecessor  iu  the  Cliair  of 
Fine  Art,  and  to  the  value  of  his  teaching  in 
stimulating  a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
true;  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Euskin's  munificent 
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o-ift  of  drawings  to  the  University.  He  also 
fndicated  the  course  of  practical  instruction 
which  he  proposes  to  cany  out  in  the  School  of 
Art ;  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  importance 
in  artistic  education  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
human  form,  such  as  waspursued  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  other  great  artists. 

TiTE  usiial  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Engineering  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  the  .5thinst.,Mr.  M.  E.Yeatman,M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair ;  when  a  paper  entitled 
"Notes  on  Sewers  and  Sewage"  was  read  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Allies,  member  of  the  As.sociation  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
The  author  divided  liis  subject  into  four  parts. 
1st.  Drainage  works,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
2nd.  The  seVer  in  its  relation  to  public  health. 
3rd.  The  foim,  construction,  and  ventUation  of 
sewers,  and  4th.  The  disposal  of  sewage.  After 
glancing  at  the  construction  of  sewers  by  the 
iRomans,  and  others  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
author  went  on  to  show  how  great  an  effect  the 
sewer  had  on  public  health,  and  how  important 
it  is  that  work  of  this  description  should  be 
properly  designed,  carried  out,  and  kept  in  re- 
pair. He  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the 
ventilation  of  sewers,  and  the  various  methods 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  effecting  this 
object,  advocating  the  system  of  open  grid  ven- 
tilators at  frecxuent  intervals  and  condemning 
the  use  of  charcoal  in  lever  ventilators.  In  con- 
clusion he  treated  of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and 
showed  how  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
part  of  the  question  has  increased  of  late  years. 
The  author  does  not  believe  in  any  of  the 
chemical  treatments  of  sewage  being  made  to 
pay  at  present,  in  proof  of  which  he  stated  that 
at  "least  nineteen-twontieths  of  the  sewage  of 
Great  Britain  is  still  thrown  away.  Ho  advocated 
agricultural  in-igation  as  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  disposing  of  town  sewage  when  there 
is  no  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  gave  the  area 
required  for  this  pm'pose  per  head  of  population. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which  the  discharge 
of  the  metropolitan  sewage  into  the  Thames  in 
its  present  n  orthem  and  southern  outfalls  has 
had  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  Westminster,  before  Sir  C.  Hart- 
ley, the  umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Captain  Douglas  Galtou,  "C.E.,  the  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  Mr. 
Bramwell,  C.E.,  the  arbitrator  nominated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  inquiry  is 
the  outcome  of  a  long  correspondence  which  has 
been  going  on  between  the  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration for  several  years,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  is  based  upon  the  20th 
and  2l8t  sections  of  the  Thames  Navigation 
Act  of  1870,  which  provided  that  any  banks  or 
other  obstructions  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
which  might  arise  from  the  discharge  into  it  of 
the  sewage  of  London  must  be  removed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  On  behalf  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  Mr.  Pope  traced  the  history  of  the 
Conservancy  Board  from  its  origin  in  1857,  and 
pointed  out  that  while  they  had  powers  to  pre- 
vent rubbish  and  sewage  being  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  to  cause  the  surface  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  be  effectually  scavengered 


with  a  view  to  the  removal  therefrom  of  sub- 
stances liable  to  putrefaction,  the  rights  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Board  to  provide  for  the  sewage  of 
London  were  maintained  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions already  alluded  to.  Evidence  was  called 
in  support  of  Mr.  Pope's  statement  and  of  certain 
diagrams  and  charts  which  were  put  in,  and  the 
proceedings  were  adjourned. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  just  published  the  annual  list  of  subjects 
upon  which  they  invite  original  communications, 
either  for  reading  and  discussion  at  the  weekly 
meetings,  or  for  printing  in  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  list  suggests  some  48  subjects, 
including  the  most  useful  sections  of  rolled  iron 
for  structural  purposes,  experiements  on  the 
strength  of  materials  used  in  construction  with 
descriptions  of  testing  machinery,  the  foi-ms  of 
staging,  scaffolding  and  centreing  used  for  the 
support  of  structures  during  erection,  the  resist- 
ance to  traction  of  modem  vehicles  on  modern 
roads,  the  construction  of  masonry  dams  for  and 
tunnel  outlets  from  storage  reservoii-s,  the  flow 
of  water  through  pipes  and  conduits,  the 
mechanical  seisaratiou  and  chemical  treatment 
of  sewage,  the  determination  of  flow  of  rivers, 
the  disposal  and  utilisation  of  slags,  and  the  pro- 
portioning of  mains  for  water  and  gas  distribu- 
tion. For  approved  communications  the  council 
will  award  premiums  arising  out  of  four  special 
funds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  chm-ch  of  Ardleigb,  between  Col- 
chester and  Manningtree,  is  about  to  be  restored  at 
a  cost  of  £4,000. 

A  line  of  railway  now  being  sra-veyed  is  proposed 
to  be  run  from  Haverfordwest,  where  it  forms  a 
jimction  with  the  Great  Western  system,  to  St. 
David's  and  White  Sand  Bay.  Should  this  be 
carried  out,  St.  David's  will  no  longer  be  the  only 
British  cathedral  city  inaccessible  by  rail. 

The  local  board  of  Southend-on-Sea  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  new  pier  with  a  tramway  worked 
by  steam,  and  also  the  construction  of  a  new  load- 
ing pier  and  the  enlargement  of  the  existing  pier- 
head. The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  is 
£23,000. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Bridport  on  Friday, 
before  Major  Hector  TuUoch,  Local  Govei-umeut 
Board  inspector,  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  Local  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£1, .500  for  the  completion  of  the  drainage  works. 
No  opposition  was  raised  to  the  scheme. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  were 
laid  at  Retford  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The 
building  will  cost  £6,000,  and  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Lincoln. 

A  new  mission  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  opened  at  Marshsidc,  Chislet,  on 
the  20th  ult.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  bell 
turret ;  the  interior  fittings  are  of  stained  deal. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Canterbury,  the  builder.  A 
hundred  sittings  are  provided. 

An  attempt  made  at  Thursday's  meeting  of  the 
City  Court  of  Common  Council  to  rescind  the  award 
of  £50  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  designs  for 
the  City  of  London  School  distinguished  as  "L.," 
"Move,"  and  "Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,"  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  expend  at  the  Mansion  House 
£1,810  on  alterations  and  £!,.590  on  furniture. 


The  Liverpool  corporation  has  successfully 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  tramways  in 
that  town  for  £30,000,  and  will  lease  them  to  the 
present  Tramways  Company  at  an  annual  rental  of 
7i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  purchase  money  and 
cost  of  maintenance  and  reconstruction,  the  further 
tramways  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  the  present 
year  to  be  leased  when  constructed  at  a  10  percent, 
rental. 

At  the  recent  Lincolnshire  assizes,  the  vicar  of 
Laughton-bj^-Gainsborough  was  held  to  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower 
of  Laughton  Church. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  has  been  appointed  surveyor 
for  Sutton,  Surrey. 

The  Local  Board  of  Horwich,  near  Bolton,  last 
week  adopted  a  scheme  for  building  a  reservoir  for 
water  at  Lord's  Height,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£1,150. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Athcuasum,  King's 
Lynn,  last  week,  a  school  of  art  was  formally 
estabUshed  as  an  addition  to  the  science  classes. 
The  teacher  is  Mr.  Bearcroft,  of  Downham. 

At  Watford  Petty  Sessions  Mrs.  Tete,  a  young 
married  woman,  has  been  remanded  on  a  charge  of 
having  obtained  by  false  pretences  the  sum  of  £820 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Harold,  a  Leicestershire  archi- 
tect and  surveyor.  The  allegation  is  that  defendant 
represented  herself  as  a  single  woman,  whereas  she 
was  married,  and  that  during  the  period  of  court- 
ship "Miss  Ellis  "  obtained  various  loans  from  her 
lover. 

Schemes  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  are  at 
present  being  carried  out  in  the  burgh  of  Forfar, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  execution  is  £14,485. 

The  work  of  reseating  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  reopening 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  week,  the  ISth  inst. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  approaching 
completion  at  Worksop  ;  Mr.  John  Alsopp,  of  that 
town,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  organ  built  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Nicholson,  of 
Bradford,  was  dedicated  in  the  parish  church  of 
Blyth,  Lincolnshire,  last  week. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING-  WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors.  Presidential  addi-ess 
by  Mr.  'WilUaiii  Sturge.    8  p.m. 

■Wednesday.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  Con- 
versazione at  St.  Paul's  Chapter  House, 
E.C.    7  to  10  p.m. 


CINDER-SiFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.    Tor  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 

Schools,  «e. 

KG  DKIED  EARTH  llEdUIRlLD. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


^rabt  ©tbjs. 


WAGES  mOVElIENTS. 

Newcastle-on-Tthe, — The  joiners'  wages  here 
have  been  reduced  Jd.  per  hour,  commeucing  on 
Monday  last. 


CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 


FOE 


REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  ETEEY  DESCRIPTION;  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


r*.  E.   C]B[A_l?r*XJI8,   Patentee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 
N.B-DIAGRAMS    AND    PROSPECTUSES    ON    APPLICATION 
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HISTORICAL  TOMBS. 

THIS  class  of  monumeuts,  whctlier  dedi- 
cated to  affection  or  to  pride,  has 
always  possessed  a  supreme  interest  for  the 
human  mind.  It  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
one  effort  of  men  to  confer  upon  theu'  fellow- 
creatures  an  immortality  on  earth,  and  in  a 
sense,  so  fai-  as  secular  records  go,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  name  of  Mausolus  has  entered 
into  the  language  of  nearly  every  civilised 
nation.  The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  Egj"j)t ; 
that  of  Agamemnon  with  its  treasures  ; 
that  of  Artemisia,  alone  jDreserved  among 
the  ruins  of  Boudroun ;  those  of  Armes  at 
Oouneh  and  Cheops  at  Gisch  ;  not  to  speak 
of  Charlemagne's  sepulchral  trophy  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  or  Napoleon's  tomb  at  the 
InvaUdes,  are  gi'eat  tablets  upon  which 
many  pages  of  history  are  written.  It  is 
true  that  in  modern  times  we  do  not,  as  in 
"the  ancient,  discover  much  of  that  which 
belongs  to  a  nation's  chronicles  among  its 
gi'aves.  That  has  been  rendered  unneces- 
sary, though  why  the  sarcophagi  of  such 
men  as  "Wellington  and  Nelson  shoidd  have 
been  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  seldom- 
visited  crypt  of  a  cathedral  is  a  question 
■which  futui-e  generations  will  continue  to  ask. 
StiU  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  very  largely  ex- 
pressed in  such  dedications  as,  for  example, 
those  to  the  fifth  Pope  Adrian,  and  to  the 
fii-st  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and,  in  a  minor 
rank,  those  of  Cherubini  at  Paris,  and 
Francis  of  Austria  at  Brussels.  Moreover, 
during  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
interest  of  Christendom  has  centred  in  that 
one  spot,  for  ever  sacred,  the  Holy  Sepul- 
■chi-e.  It  has  happened,  however,  fortunately 
for  art,  that  a  vast  number  of  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  in  honour  of  the  veiy 
architects  who  designed  them,  and  this  was 
«specially  the  case  in  the  thirteenth  centmy, 
in  the  chui-ches  belonging  to  which  peiiod 
the  efligy  of  the  artist  may  constantly  be 
found  in  contiguity  with  that  of  the  Bishop 
or  Abbot  who  employed  him — thus,  that  of 
Hugnes  de  PlaiUj-,  who  modelled  in  copper 
a  portrait  figure  of  Queen  Isemburga  ;  Claude 
Alpais,  who  ^vrought  a  cup  and  cross 
for  the  monks  of  Montmajour;  Clement, 
the  glass-coloru'er  of  Chartres,  who  il- 
luminated a  window  above  the  tomb  of 
its  founder.  In  the  cloisters  of  Toidouse 
repose  the  remains  of  m.any  among  its  sepul- 
chral architects,  also  at  Kouen  and  Saint 
Denis.  It  was  far  different  in  the  antique 
times.  Then,  the  names  of  those  who  com- 
manded the  structure  to  be  reared  were  com- 
memorated, but  the  builders  themselves  were 
forgotten,  consummate  masters  though  they 
were,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  tombs,  mighty 
in  their  magnificence,  of  Porsenna,  Augustus, 
Adi'i.an,  Septimus  Severus,  and  others 
which,  without  being  so  colossal  as  the 
Pyramids,  really  equalled  them  in  splen- 
doui'.  Those  were'  days,  however,  when  the 
famous  dead  men  were  not  set  apart  in 
"  cities  "  of  their  own  :  their  "  houses  " 
lined  the  great  thoroughfares  ;  they  ranked 
above  palaces.  But  this  was  by  no  means 
a  universal  method,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe  especiallj'.  Among  the  fragments 
extant  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Chaldiean  Ur,  have  recently  been 
discovered  the  distinct  outlines  of  a  Necro- 
pohs,  containing  numerous  coffins,  painted 
of  a  brUUant  vermilion  rod,  and  richly  orna- 
mented, in  bas-relief.  The  graves  were,  at 
this  place,  frequently  lined  with  brickwork, 
bearing  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  French 


of  late  have  taken  to  imitate  the  polychromy, 
so  common  in  old  Egypt,  and  the  tomb 
of  Duniont  D'Urville  is  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  colour  applied  to  such  a  purpose. 
The  life  of  the  famous  navigator  and  geo- 
grapher is,  indeed,  depicted  upon  the  sur- 
faces, exterior  and  internal,  of  his  mauso- 
leum, in  addition  to  a  variety  of  hieroglyphs, 
emblematic  signs,  scidptiu'al  decorations, 
and  so  forth,  suggesting  rather  the  worst 
eccentricities  of  Highgate  or  Konsal  Green 
than  the  work  of  any  Greek  or  Koman  epoch 
— a  medley,  in  fact,  wherein  a  group  of 
sea-horses  appear  to  be  trampling  upon  the 
figure  of  the  Venus  of  MHo,  confused 
amidst  a  chaos  of  allegorj'.  The  Greeks 
decorated  their  tombs,  it  is  true,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  different  style,  and  even  in  India, 
as  in  the  royal  burial-place  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  the  adornment  sm-rounds  the  tomb, 
instead  of  being  larished  uponit.  In  the  early 
Christian  times,  indeed,  so  pure  and  graceful 
were  thought  the  forms  which  paganism 
gave  to  these  edifices  of  death  that  they  were 
adopted  as  altars  in  many  of  the  Latin 
Basilicas,  and  particidarly  where,  being  dis- 
covered imderground,  they  were  suited  for 
the  purposes  of  secret,  or,  at  any  rate,  unos- 
tentatious, worshiji.  It  is  curious,  to  note 
how  uniform  —  monotonous  even  —  the 
Eomans  were  in  this  respect.  Their  tombs, 
whether  unearthed  at  Epemay  in  France,  or 
at  Naples,  or  in  Spain,  bear  one  character 
invariably,  though  this  contrasts  signally 
enough  with  the  mortuary  relics  of  Lycia, 
with  their  ogival  roofs,  and  still  more  so  with 
those  of  Thera,  Telmissus,  Cj'rene,  and  MjTa. 
As  for  the  Macedonian  monimient  at  Pydna, 
like  that  of  Mausolus,  it  stands  alone. 

Among  more  modern  sepulchral  edifices 
which  may  be  described  as  historical,  are  the 
tombs  of  Baudin,  at  Paris  ;  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  at  the  Chartreuse  Monastery  de 
GaOlon — a  superb  piece  of  work  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  in  theu-  ancestral  home  ; 
of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  at  Anet — the  princip.al 
part  of  which  was  sold  for  £10  to  a  specu- 
lator—of the  Guises,^and  of  Gay  Lussac. 
But  of  all  the  structures  of  tliis  class  which, 
in  recent  daj-s,  have  provoked  criticism  and 
controversy,  none  has  approached  in  inte- 
rest the  tomb  of  the  first  Napoleon,  at  the 
luvalides,  near  Paris,  and  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  not  yet  completed.  We  cannot 
enter  sufEciently,  of  course,  into  the  life  of 
the  generations  which  bmlt  the  monuments 
of  Mausolus  or  Agamemnon,  to  appreciate 
whatever  of  popidar  feeling  may  have 
floated  roimd  the  r.rrangement  of  then- 
graves  ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  imperial 
and  royal  tombs  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  in  Notre-Dame,  and  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  together  wdth  those  of  Queen 
Frederioa  at  Herrenhausen  and  Queen  Fre- 
degonde  at  Saint  Denis,  they  are  mere  re- 
presentatives of  a  prevalent  style,  and  possess 
no  significance  beyond  that.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  dead  Emperor,  who  was  brought 
from  St.  Helena,  and  who,  at  one 
time,  threatened  to  claim  as  many 
bmials  as  Christopher  Columbus  himself, 
the  question  became  a  national  one,  and  the 
entire  art-science  of  France  was  concentra- 
ted upon  it.  An  investigation  was  first 
instituted  on  the  point,  whether  a  resting- 
place  for  those  historical  ashes,  above  or 
below  the  soil  would  be  preferable,  and  the 
discussions  that  followed  were  memorable. 
In  the  result  a  pleasant  effect  was  produced, 
and  the  bones  of  the  conqueror  repose  in 
the  centre  of  a  kind  of  well,  surroimdcd  by 
the  tombs  of  his  marshals.  More  than 
eighty  designs  were  submitted,  and  the  most 
costly  w.as  chosen.  France  could  not  bestow 
too  much  upon  the  um  of  her  hero,  and 
determined,  once  for  all,  to  do  for  it  what 
Alexander  the  Great  is  recorded  to  have 
<lone  for  the  ashes  of  Achilles  and  Cyrus, 
and  what  Napoleon  himself  did  for  Frederick 
the  Great.  There  are  not  a  few  Frenchmen, 
however,  who  may  still  remember  the  eighty 


projects  which  competed  for  fame — the 
hideous  symbolisms,  the  gigantic  specimens 
of  mUitaiy  swagger,  as  though  death  itself 
had  been  defeated,  the  mock  Classics,  and 
still  more  mock  Mediseval,  and  the  grotesque 
combinations  that  were  offered  to  the 
approval  of  the  public.  There  were  eques- 
trian, standing,  and  recumbent  figures,  with 
multitudes  of  bas-reliefs  from  battle-fields 
and  senate-halls — Marengo,  the  Concordat, 
Aboukir,  the  Coronation,  in  effective  con- 
trast :  and  even  then  the  battle  between 
"above"  and  "under''  ground  continued 
to  be  waged — though,  at  length,  a  com- 
l^romise  was  effected  ;  the  body  was  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terra,  buried,  but 
deposited  in  a  hollow,  below  the  level  of  the 
common  earth,  after  the  suggestions,  more  or 
less,  of  Duban,  NicoUe,  Due,  Floreau,  Tokin, 
andVigneux,  who,  however,  were  exceedingly 
varied  in  their  designs.  One  proposed  a 
recumbent  effigy,  overshadowed  by  a  vast 
crown;  another,  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry, 
sui-moimted  by  statues  of  marble,  and  en- 
cii-cled  by  comices  of  bronze;  a  thii-d,  a 
pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
imperial  robes,  with  golden  eagles  at  each 
corner,  the  Roman  fasces  signifying 
authority,  and  the  arms  of  the  Empire 
upheld  by  War,  Law,  Art,  and  Science. 
There  were  apotheoses  in  every  shape, 
and  Victories  without  number  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  architectural  and  sculptural 
genius  of  France  appeared  to  have  been 
raised  by  this  rmprecedented  emulation 
for  success  in  which  the  successful  com- 
petitor was  to  receive  £20,000 — the  sum 
awarded  for  oiu'  own  deplorable  Wellington 
monument — which,  however,  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Wellington  tomb,  a  disloca- 
tion, so  to  speak,  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated at  Paris,  where  the  tomb  and  the 
monument  were  to  be,  as  it  was  only  fitting 
they  should  be,  one.  Among  the  I'cst,  the 
scheme  of  M.  Etex  was,  perhaps,  about  the 
most  striking  —  a  colossal  CiBsarian  figure  on 
horseback,  bestriding  a  globe,  with  eagles 
spreading  their  wings  aroimd,  and  a 
stupendous  black  marble  pedestal  beneath. 
The  efiigy  of  the  man  was  in  gilded  bronze  ; 
the  bas-relief,  the  columns,  and  the  canopy 
were  of  white  marble  ;  beneath  the  centre, 
the  body  would  have  lain,  in  a  sarcophagus 
hoUowed  out  of  a  single  stone  ;  indeed,  most 
of  the  competitors  agreed  on  this  last  point, 
and  that  the  material  should  bebrought  frour 
Corsica.  Then,  of  dci^ositories  placed  entirely 
above  the  level  of  the  soil ,  there  were  not  a 
few — designs  of  vast  marble  chests  adorned 
with  draperies,  some  of  them  modest  and 
simple,  others  reaching  almost  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  church.  Finally,  the  designs  of 
the  ItaUau  Visconti  was  adopted,  and 
Europe  was  searched  for  materials  where- 
with to  carry  it  out.  Ihis  artist  clung  to 
the  Invalides  as  the  true  cenotaph  for  a 
soldier,  whereas  Delaroche  and  Horace 
Vemet  had  urgently  advocated  the  choice  of 
the  Madeleine.  But  the  original  project 
was  considerably  modified  in  course  of 
execution,  though,  in  the  main,  its  prin- 
ciples were  preserved — a  statue  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  door  of  his  own  tomb ; 
subterranean  galleries  enriched  ivith  many 
tinted  marbles  and  tablets  of  bronze  ; 
one  incessiint  legend  of  the  Empire 
running  in  sculptmo  and  inscriptions 
through  them,  and  converging  towards 
the  central  sarcophagus  ;  monuments  of 
the  Marshals — monuments  of  the  Go- 
vernors who  had  ruled  over  that  soldiers' 
asylum — the  Greenwich  Hospital  of  France 
— two  blocks  of  Corsicau  granite — one  for 
the  coffin,  another  for  the  lid— a  single  word 
engi'aven  and  emblazoned,  in  letters  of  gold 
— on  the  stone — and  that  word  "  Napoleon," 
without  other  designation  or  any  date, — this 
was  the  simple  plan  which  ultimately  re- 
commended itself  to  the  mind  of  France. 
There  was  to  be  a  new  dome,  encircled  by 
arcades  of  marble,  with  statues  at  intervals. 
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and  the  defeated  of  Waterloo  was  to  lie  mid- 
way between  the  tombs  of  Vauban  and 
Turenne.  But  he  could  not  be  put  upon  a 
level  mth  them  ;  that  might  suggest  a 
parallel;  he  could  not  be  elevated  above, 
for  this  would  necessitate  a  clumsy  height, 
for  height's  sake  merely  ;  consequently,  it 
was  resolved  to  put  him  where  he  at  present 
Hes.  The  history  of  this  modern  experiment 
in  sepulchral  architecture,  now  that  it  is 
about  to  be  reopened,  is  a  singularly  in- 
teresting one,— not  less  so,  perhaps,  than 
those  other  histories  which  are  classic,  and 
which  relate  to  the  tombs  of  long-exhausted 
dynast'es  and  races  of  kings  and  men,  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Etruria,  and  the  far 
past,  wherever  it  possessed  either  arts  or 
civilisation. 


THE    SILTING   UP    OF  THE  THAMES. 

THE  vexed  question  of  whether  or  no  the 
discharge  of  120  million  gallons  per 
diem  of  raw  sewage  into  the  Thames  at 
Crossness  and  Barking  does  or  does  not 
make  any  perceptible  dift'erence  in  the  ac- 
cumulations of  mud  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river,  is  now 
bemg  seriouslj'  inquired  into  by  two  arbi- 
trators appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Thames  Conservators  re- 
spectively, .and  an  umpire  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  A  foi-midable  array  of 
Queen's  Counsel  are  retained  by  either  side, 
and  some  200  \vitness  are,  we  understand,  to 
be  examined.  That  ''such  a  solemn  farce 
should  be  played  out  in  our  midst,  without 
one  word  of  protest  from  those  who  ought 
to  come  forward  and  prevent  such  a 
squandering  of  pubHc  money  as  an  arbitra- 
tion of  this  kind  must  involve,  is  too  much 
to  expect ;  and  without  in  any  way  seeking  to 
influence  what  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  we  propose  to  glance 
briefly  at  what  evidence  has  been  already 
produced  and  what  scientific  men  have  stated 
upon  this  very  subject. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  our  re- 
marks by  a  brief  estimate  of  the  sohd 
suspended  matters  which  would  be  contained 
in  the  Metropolitan  sewage.  To  guide  us 
in  arriving  at  the  total  weight  of  the  solids 
which  must  be  annually  discharged  into  the 
Thames,  we  have  a  host  of  observations  and 
analyses  contained  in  the  various  reports  of 
the  Eoyal  Commissions  on  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers,  and  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  the 
Metropolis,  also  the  report  of  the  referees 
appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  investigate  into  the  question  of 
the  Main  Di'ainage  of  London  in  1808,  and 
those  bearing  upon  this  subject  by  the 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board.  The  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  the  solid  matters  vary  very 
considerably — more,  in  fact,  than  we  shoidd 
have  been  prepared  to  find  ;  but  even  at  the 
lowest  figures  many  hundreds  of  tons  per 
diem  of  polluting  matters  must  find  their 
way  uito  the  river,  either  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  sea  and  for  ever  disposed  of,  or  to  be 
deposited  in  the  more  quiet  reaches  of  the 
Thames  in  vast  shoals  and  mud-banks  reek- 
ing with  putrefying  organic  matter.  Each 
gallon  of  London  sewage  weighing  70,000 
grains  troy  holds  in  suspension  some  120 
grains  of  solid  matters,  together  with  80 
grains  of  mineral  and  organic  matters  in 
solution ,  malring  200  grains,  or  1  -3.50th  part  of 
its  total  weight  of  impurities.  We  assume 
these  constituents  as  being  a  fair  average,  for 
analj'ses  differ  very  materially,  varying  from 
150  to  2o0  grains  of  total  impurities  per 
gallon.  This,  it  must  be  understood,  repre- 
sents the  polluting  ingredients  of  the  ordin- 
ary dry-weather  flow  of  London  sewage- 
water,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  increase 
of  detritus  brought  down  in  times  of  heavy 
rainfall.  If  now  we  proceed  to  multiply  out 
the  120  grains  of  solids  by  the  total  number 


of  gallons  per  diem  for  the  whole  year,  wo 
obtain  the  enormous  sum  of  330,070  tons 
which  must,  somewhere  or  other,  be  de- 
posited in  the  sea  or  in  the  river  bed.  This 
estimate  is  considerably  lower  than  some 
which  have  appeared,  and  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  storms  and  floods  and  the  extra 
quantities  of  suspended  matters  which  are  at 
such  times  brought  down  in  the  sewers.  If 
we  take  1,000  tons,  reckoned  di-y,  or  10,000 
tons  in  the  form  of  mud  or  sludge,  such  as 
might  be  recovered  from  a  depositing  tank 
or  reservoir,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
our  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
of  solid  matters  discharged  into  the  Thames 
every  day. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  early  history 
of  the  main  drainage  question,  in  so  far  as 
the  choice  of  outfalls  is  concerned.  The 
Metr.ipolitan  Local  Management  Act  of 
1855  laid  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  the  duty  of  making  "such  sewers 
and  works  as  they  may  think  necessary  for 
l^reventing  all  or  any  part  of  the  sewage, 
within  the  metropolis,  from  passing  into  the 
River  Thames  in  or  near  the  metropolis." 
The  wording  of  the  Act  was  very  clear,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Board  to  delay  any 
longer  in  taking  active  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  what  25  years  ago  was  becoming 
a  gigantic  evil.  Before,  however,  the 
Board  were  to  take  any  steps  in  carrying  out 
any  sewers  or  works  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  "  the  plan  of  the  intended  sewers  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty's  AVorks  and  Public  Buildings,"  and 
no  such  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
' '  until  the  same  had  been  approved  by  such 
Commissioners."  The  Act  clearly  contem- 
plated that  the  main  drainage  of  London 
should  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  a  Government  Department,  as 
all  the  plans  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Office  of  Works. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1S56  the 
jolans  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  main 
drainage  of  London  were  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners.  The  original 
proposal  of  the  Board,  as  submitted  to  the 
First  Commissioner,  was  to  discbarge  the 
sewage  of  the  Metropolis  at  a  pohit  in  the 
Greenwich  marshes,  after  the  heavy  parti- 
cles had  been  deposited  by  subsidence.  Tbe 
then  First  Commissioner,  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  instructed  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Hall 
and  Captain  Galton,  R.E.,  to  furnish  him 
with  a  report  upon  this  scheme.  These 
gentlemen  drew  up  a  report,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament  on  August  3rd, 
1857.  We  need  not  now  do  more  than 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  general  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  these  gentlemen, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts.  They  objected  to  several  very 
important  features  of  the  scheme  prepared 
by  the  Board,  and  among  other  points  the 
selection  of  the  outfall  was  emphatically 
condemned.  They  considered,  moreover, 
that  the  plan  failed  to  make  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  future.  After  a  pains- 
taking review  of  all  the  facts,  they  concluded 
that  looking  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
utilisation,  the  best  mode  of  dis2:)0sing  of 
the  sewage  of  the  Metropolis  was  to  jilace  it 
where  it  would  be  rapidly  and  certainly 
mixed  with  large  volumes  of  water  and  be 
finally  carried  out  to  sea.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  most  suitable  spot  for  securing  this 
object  would  be  an  outfall  in  Sea  Reach, 
sixteen  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  the 
present  outfalls,  and  seven  miles  below 
Gravescnd.  The  point  they  selocfod  had 
many  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  TIkhucs 
is  there  more  than  a  mile  wide,  tlie  eljli  tide 
sets  along  the  northern  shore,  while  tlie  flood 
tide  with  fresh  water  comes  in  ,alon?  the 
southern  shore,  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  deposit 
of  sewage  matters  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  shores,  too,  at  this  point  are  almost  un- 
inhabited, and  the  large  expanse  of   water, 


added  to  the  rapid  current,  would  insure 
the  thorough  mixtm-e  of  the  sewage. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  au 
adverse  report  would  remam  unchallenged, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawks- 
ley,  and  Bazalgette,  who  entered  into  the 
subject  in  the  most  exhaustive  way  and  pre- 
sented their  report  on  the  6th  April,  1858. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  while  the  matter 
was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Office 
of  Works,  a  change  in  the  Government  oc- 
curred, and  the  new  Government  took  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  whole  question. 
They  decided  upon  leaving  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  London,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1858  which  rejiealed 
the  clause  in  the  former  Act  to  which  we 
referred  requiring  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  to  the  Metropolitan  drain- 
age scheme.  The  main  drainage  scheme  of 
the  Bo.ard  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect, 
and  in  1863  and  1864  the  outfalls  at  Barking 
Creek  and  at  Cros.sness  came  into  operation, 
since  which  time  the  raw  sewage  of  London 
has  daily  been  discharged  into   the  Thames. 

The  magnificent  system  of  sewers  which 
convey  away  the  polluted  waters  of  London 
having  been  completed,  the  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  seem  for  a 
time  to  have  imagined  that  they  had  done 
everything  that  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  might  now  rest  after 
their  labours.  Their  chief  engineer  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  coidd  even  assert  authori- 
tatively that  "  the  main  drainage  of  the 
Metropolis  has  been  carried  out  and  com- 
pleted under  the  powers  of  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,"  and  could  silence  and  stifle  all 
discussion  by  showing  that  in  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1877,  London 
alone,  of  all  the  towns  in  the  country,  the 
greatest  sinner  among  them  all,  was  specially 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Sir 
Joseph  has  always  been  forgetful  of  the  con- 
ditions which  were  most  clearly  stipulated 
and  understood  at  the  time  his  plan  was 
adopted,  that  previous  to  casting  the 
sewage  into  the  Thames,  it  shoidd  be  deodor- 
ised and  clarified  by  the  best  known  practic- 
able process.  The  Board  have,  it  is  true, 
advertised  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way  for 
persons  to  come  forv.'ard  and  treat  their 
sewage  ;  they  took  a  very  heavy  sum,  by 
way  of  caution-money,  from  a  company  who 
proposed  to  reclaim  the  waste  land  of  Essex, 
and  stood  by  while  the  scheme  of  the  pro- 
moters died  a  lingering  death  for  want  of 
capital.  They  played  with  the  Native 
Guano  Co.  at  Crossness,  and  they  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  their  wilUngness  to 
allow  sewage  companies  and  inventors  to  try 
experiments  to  any  extent,  provided  they 
were  willuig  themselves  to  bear  the  expense, 
on  the  principle  of  "It  pleases  them,  and 
does  not  hurt  us."  But  in  all  th'S  they  have 
taken  very  good  care  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing which  might  commit  themselves  to  a 
policy  of  treating  the  sewage  chemically,  or 
other\\'ise,  at  the  outfall. 

There  is  another  body,  however,  whose 
interests  in  the  Thames  are  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  London  than  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who  seem  to  regard  our 
great  "highway  of  commerce,"  as  little 
better,  as  we  have  seen,  than  a  common 
sewer.  We  allude  to  the  Conservators  of 
the  River  Thames,  who  appear  from  the  out- 
set to  have  watched  the  operations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  with  an  observant  eye. 
It  having  been  reported  that  in  1867  a  vessel 
had  unexpectedly  touched  gi-oimd  while 
passing  the  Crossness  outfall,  a  new  survey 
of  the  locality  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and 
this  showed  that  a  mudbank,  in  some  places 
seven  feet  thick,  had  been  formed  in  a  spot 
where  formerly  there  was  a  depth  of  from 
seventeen  to   nineteen   feet,    with    a    clear 
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gravelly  bottom.  Owing  to  this  discovery, 
periodical  surveys  were  ordered  by  the 
Conservators  to  be  made,  who  found  that  in 
spite  uf  all  dredging,  an  accumulation  of  mud, 
corresponding  exactly  in  composition  Avith 
the  matters  subsiding  from  London  sewage, 
ivas  being  formed  over  an  area  many  miles  in 
extent  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Concern- 
ing these  deposits,  a  very  lengthy  correspond- 
ence lias  taken  place,  and  a  report  addressed 
to  the  Conservators  and  specially  prepared 
by  Captain  E.  K.  Calver,  in  June,  1877, 
^brought  matters  to  a  climax.  The  ''Thames 
Act "  of  1870,  in  its  fourth  section,  irave  to 
the  Thames  Conservancy  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  they  had  proved  to  exist.  It  provided 
that  "  the  Metrojjolitan  Board  shall,  at  their 
own  expense,  keep  th^  Thames  free  from  mud- 
banks,  or  other  olxstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion thereof,  as  may  have  arisen,  or  may  arise, 
from  th  e  }lo  w  of  sewage  from  their  out  falls  for 
the  time  being  into  the  river ;  and  for  the 
said  pui'pose,  the  said  Board  shall  have  full 
jiowcr  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
dredge  the  said  river,  and  to  remove  the 
said  banks  and  obstructions  ;  but  all  such 
dredging  operations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Conservators,  and,  if  they 
so  require,  be  carried  on  under  then- 
superintendence. ' ' 

On  the  strength  of  this  clause,  an  arbitra- 
tion has  been  called  for,  and  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  thousands  of  poimds  of  the  ratepayers' 
money,  we  may  again  be  assured  that  the 
London  sewage  does  cause  a  deposit  in  the 
river,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take 
out  the  solid  matters  from  the  sewage  in  the 
first  instance,  rather  than  tm-n  them  into  the 
river,  from  whence  thej'  must  be  removed  by 
costly  dredging  opera'ions  and  conveyed  to 
land  to  be  acquired  for  their  recej^tion. 


ARCHITECTS'  ESTIMATES. 

AS  various  questions  and  letters  we  have 
received  indicate  the  old  tale  of  archi- 
tects estimates  exceeding  the  anticipated 
cost  on  the  parts  of  clients  is  still  a 
frequent  source  uf  difficulty  .and  impleasant- 
ness,  last  week  we  published  a  veiy  sen- 
sibly written  letter  from  Mr.F.  W.  Lockwood, 
in  which  the  writer  represented  pretty  fau-ly 
the  usual  expectations  foiTued  by  employers, 
and  the  complications  which  afterward  arise 
when  the  actual  cost  has  to  be  paid.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  lu-ged  the 
necessity  for  architects  being  a  little  more 
explicit  and  plain-dealing  about  the  cost  of 
their  designs.  It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  says,  that  a  client  too  frequently  comes 
to  an  architect  expecting  to  get  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  of  work  done  for  a 
thousand.  The  client  has  been  smitten  by 
a  house  built  by  his  friend  who  has  been  his 
•own  architect,  and  who,  like  many  people 
who  are  their  ovra  builders,  but  who  do  not 
wish  to  tell  what  they  have  really  had  to  pay 
for  their  ignorance  of  house-buildhig,  con- 
ceals the  real  cost,  and  names  a  sum  that  is 
misleading.  The  client,  at  any  rate,  fancies 
he  can  do  something  better  for  the  same 
money  if  he  employs  an  architect,  and  falls 
into  the  error  of  supposing  he  can  buUd  as 
cheaply  as  his  friend,  who  may  be  a  specu- 
la'ivo  builder.  He  forgets,  probably,  to 
add  the  archi'ect's  commission,  which  is, 
however,  a  trifle,  if  he  obtains  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape 
of  better  materials  and  workmanship.  But 
he  forgets— and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  misunderstanding — that  the  very 
employment  of  an  architect  increases  the 
builder's  estimate  of  the  cost.  Many  trades- 
men will  adil  a  percentage  to  their  tenders 
when  they  know  they  will  be  obliged  to  work 
to  a  set  of  plans  and  specifications,  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  operates  prejudicially  against 
the  employment  of  a  professional  supervisor. 
The  conditions  of  sound  building  and  con-ect 


architectural  design,  like  other  things, 
have  to  be  paid  for  proportionately,  but 
are  seldom  considered  by  the  employer. 
In  tenders  for  small  classes  of  house  pro- 
perty the  additional  cost  so  entailed  seems 
out  of  proportion  to  the  advantages  derivable 
fro  m  'professional  supervision,  and  it  is  not 
to  bo  wondered  that  the  architects  are  so 
seldom  engaged  in  house-building  of  this 
kind.  We  cannot  but  regret  the  circum- 
stance that  the  architect's  services  are  thus 
confined  to  buildings  of  a  costly  class,  and 
that  he  has  corue  to  be  looked  upou  as  an 
expensive  luxury  rather  than  a  necessitj'. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  residts  of  bad 
building  are  not  immediately  felt  by  the 
emploj'or ;  bad  bricks  and  green  unsound 
timber,  shrinking  floors  and  wai-ping  fittings 
can  be  jjut  uji  with  by  the  ordinary  building 
owner  who  estimates  the  value  of  his  houses 
by  the  return  of  the  rental  value  of  his  pro- 
jjerty.  Tenants  are  found  who  will  pay  the 
same  rent  for  an  ill-built  and  badly- designed 
house  that  they  will  pay  for  one  carried  out 
from  an  architect's  design,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  to  face  an  evil  of  an  aggravated 
kind. 

To  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischief  archi- 
tects must  endeavour  to  realise  the  position 
of  their  employers.  They  ought  to  exercise 
all  the  caution  in  theii'  power  to  restrict 
expenditure  within  moderate  limits.  At 
present  the  estimate  of  the  architect  is  a  by- 
word. There  are  very  few  that  are  more 
than  mere  guesses.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  plan  of  cubing  buildings  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  false  estimate,  but  another 
strong  incentive  to  underrate  the  cost  of  a 
building  arises  from  the  architect's  desire  not 
to  frighten  his  client  at  the  onset.  To  cube 
a  building  is  a  very  permissible  thing  to  do 
when  a  rough  idea  of  the  cost  has  to  be 
speedily  obtained  ;  it  may  be  employed  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  wheo  the  prices 
per  cube  foot  of  simUar  buildings  which  have 
been  actually  erected  are  known ;  for  ex- 
ample, small  houses  and  vUlas  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  to  two  or  three  thousand 
poimds  may  bo  thus  calculated  with  some 
degree  of  precision.  It  may  also  be  employed 
as  a  kind  of  collateral  proof  of  an  esti- 
mate's accuracy  when  arrived  at  by  the 
usual  method  of  taking  out  quantities  ; 
but  we  have  no  faith  in  the  system 
when,  as  often  happens,  the  data 
for  accurate  pricing  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  actual  personal  experience.  For  in- 
stance, how  can  an  architect,  whose  practice 
has  been  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  houses 
in  his  own  locality,  estimate  by  this  method 
a  building,  such  as  a  town  hall  and  public 
offices  200  miles  away,  to  be  built  with  the 
local  materials  ?  The  plan  he  generally 
adopts  is  to  ascertain  the  cubage  of  another 
building,  in  another  place — a  kind  of  infor- 
mation rarely,  if  ever,  obtainable  from  any 
reliable  source,  other  than  one's  own  calcu- 
lation, or  he  compares  the  cost  of  an  exe- 
cuted building  in  a  rough  manner.  After 
aU,  it  is  a  veiy  clumsy  method,  and  we  can- 
not say  it  is  always  an  approximate  one, 
for  there  are  often  new  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Another  soui-ce  of  inaccuracy 
has  been  hinted  at  by  our  correspondent :  it 
it  is  that  of  making  the  total  cost  we  desire 
the  factor  of  the  price  per  foot,  instead  of 
the  price  per  foot  the  factor  of  the  total  sum. 
Tliough  such  an  inverse  and  absurd  mode  of 
proceeding  can  scarcely  be  seriously  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  profession,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  total  is  frequently  made  to  tally 
with  a  figure  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  es- 
timator beforehand,  and  that  the  unit  of 
cost  is  adjusted  accordinglj-.  It  is  for  the 
profession  to  remedy  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint referred  to,  by  clearly  makin?  their 
clients  understand  at  the  onset  that  pro- 
fessional aid  means  expense,  and  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  cost  entails  the  labour  of 
several  hours'  work,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  data   for    calculation,  in  the 


meanwhile  refusing  resolutely  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  projected  work. 


EDWIN  EDWAEDS'  PAINTINGS  AND 
ETCHINGS. 
\  N  extremely  interesting  exhibition  of 
-t^  the  works  of  an  individual  artist,  the 
late  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  is  now  open  at 
the  Continental  Galleries,  168,  New  Bond- 
street.  These  works  compri  e  a  collection  of 
oil-paintings,  several  water-colour  drawings, 
and  a  number  of  etchings  of  considerable 
merit.  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  though  known 
for  his  powerful  paintings  of  coast  scenery, 
had  a  wide  reimtation  as  an  etcher,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  Black  and  White  Ex- 
hibition are  probably  well  kno^vn  to  many 
of  our  readers.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
remark  that  so  vigorous  a  master  of  the 
brush  should  have  been  able  to  turn  his 
hand  also  to  the  delicate  art  of  etching  ; 
but  those  who  can  aiford  the  opportmiity  of 
visiting  the  exhibition  in  New  Bond-street 
will  at  once  acknowledge  him  a  master  of 
both  arts.  In  the  painting  gallery  we  are 
struck  with  the  size  of  the  canvases 
and  the  boldness  of  execution  of  the 
subjects.  Take,  for  example,  the  pictui-e 
No.  4,  "  St  Mary's,  ScUly  Islands,"  a 
vigorously-handled  landscape,  broad  in 
its  masses  of  coast  and  water ;  or  the  grand 
picture,  of  panoramic  dimensions,  or  "  By 
the  Thames  at  Sunbury  "  (56),  exhibited  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1872.  In 
both  pictures  we  are  struck  no  less  by  the 
remarkable  effectiveness  of  the  masses  than 
by  the  solid  painting  and  the  crispness  of 
the  light  and  shadows.  Minute  finish  or 
delicacy  of  detail  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  pictures.  To  be  seen  to 
perfection  the  visitor  must  take  his  stand  at 
several  paces  from  the  canvas,  and  from  such 
a  point  of  view  he  can  fairly  estimate  the 
masterly  delineation  of  rocky  foreground, 
crested  wave  or  massive  foliage.  A  nearer 
inspection  reveals  a  thick  laying  on  of 
paint,  especially  in  the  high  lights  ;  the 
detail  is  lost,  and  we  wonder  at  the  precision 
and  touch  which  are  productive  of  the  stereo- 
graphic  effect.  "  London  from  Greenwich 
Observatory "  (10)  is  a  finely  painted  sub- 
ject  in  which  the  tmTcts  of  the  Observatory 
stand  up  in  forcible  contrast  to  the  smoky 
landscape  of  river,  houses,  and  masts. 
Foliage  and  sea  appear  to  be  the  forte  of  ilr. 
Edwards'  pictures,  and  his  views  of  the 
"  Cornish  Coast"  are  both  numerous  and 
masterly  in  the  grandeur  of  the  features 
depicted.  No.  14  is  one  of  these,  the  "Pond, 
Kempton  Park  "  (23),  another,  with  its  dark 
elms  and  water.  "  Boscastle  Harbour  "  (26) 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  sea-p.ainting  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Turner,  Gainsborough,  or  Con- 
stable. The  bright  blue  water  in  "  Walbers- 
wick "  (61)  is  also  very  truthful.  The 
"Pond,  Kempton  Park"  (34)  represents 
summer,  and  is  as  charming  a  piece  as  the 
winter  scene  of  the  same  subject.  "Deep 
Corner,  Ips^Wch  "  (39),  "  Kynance  Cove, 
Cornwall  "  (4S),  "  Southwold  Beach,"  "  The 
Tow  Path,  Sunbury,"  the  "  Thames  at  Sun- 
bury  "  (50),  "Ruins  of  Dunwich,"  "Gains- 
borough Lane "  (86),  are  all  very  fine 
examples,  mascidiue  in  the  vigour  of  execu- 
tion and  the  depth  of  light  and  shade.  Views 
on  the  Thames  were  favourite  subjects  of  the 
artist,  and  there  are  several  scenes  at  Sun- 
buiy,  Walton,  &c.  The  architectural  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  a  few,  betray  in 
many  instances  faults  in  drawing  and  detail. 
We  particularly  notice  these  defects  in  No. 
16,  "  View  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament," 
"  Dysart  House  "  (51),  "  Ham  House  "  (60), 
"  Ruins  at  Dunwich"  (66),  "  Conway 
Castle,"  "  The  Building  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,"  "  Porch,  Wootton  Church,"  most  of 
them  exceller.t  in  colour  and  displaj-ing 
much  feeling  for  powerful  co:itrasts,  breadth, 
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and  chiaroscuro.  The  grand  cedars  in  No. 
56,  the  wintry  leafless  trees  in  . "  Ham 
House"  and  "Gainsborough  Lano,"  with 
their  interweaving  branches  painted 
against  bright  skies,  and  "  The  Old 
Trackway,  StavcndonPark,"  atone  for  many 
of  the  shortcomings  in  the  architectural 
pictures ;  undoubtedly  a  few  of  these 
like"Dm-ham"  (S3),  "Ham  House,"  and 
the  "  Building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  " 
are  thoroughly  artistic  works.  Many  of  the 
pictures  we  have  named  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  water-colour  drawings  are  the  least 
successful  part  of  the  exhibition.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  that  must  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  this  artist's  power 
of  turning  his  hand  to  this  less  power- 
ful mode  of  delineation.  "We  may  draw 
attention  especially  to  the  charming  colour, 
and  boldness  of  handling  in  the  trimk  and 
foHage  of  "  H.arcombe "  (255),  the  pond 
in  "  Kempton  Park "  (2JG),  "Under  the 
Chestnuts,  Burgate  "  (27(')),  "  Ehrenburg  " 
(268),  the  stump  of  tree  in  the  "View  of 
Staines"  (289),  and  a  few  other  charming 
sketches  of  river  scenery.  Two  or  three 
subjects  from  Norwich  and  Durham  claim 
attention,  as  also  the  fine  blending  of  colour 
iu  the  view  at  Fontainebleau.  The  "  Euins  of 
St.  Werner's,  Bacharach"  (247),  is  a  beauti- 
ful sketch  of  the  rich  apsidal-ended  church, 
but  poorly  drawn  iu  the  tracery  ;  the  arches 
of  the  "  Euins  of  Eoman  Eaths,  Ti-eves," 
are  rather  queer,  and  the  sketch  of  the 
towers  of  St.  Paul's,  from  "  My  Window, 
Doctor's  Common's  "  faulty  in  perspective. 
The  View  at  Guildford  (280),  recalls  a  pleasing 
street  piece,  with  some  interesting  red-brick 
architecture,  and  in  most  of  the  sketches 
there  is  the  same  exquisite  sense  of  grouping 
and  colour  that  mark  all  Mr.  Edwards' 
pictures.  The  etchings  are  an  extremely 
interesting  portion  of  the  upper  gallery 
devoted  to  the  works  of  this  artist.  Many  of 
the  subjects  of  thepictmes  are  repeated.  Thus 
we  have  "Ham  House,"  "  Gainsborough 
Lane,"  "  London  from  Greenwich  Park,"  and 
many  etchings  of  Thames  scenery.  We  take 
notice  of  a  frame  of  six  etchings  on  the 
staircase,  all  displaying  technical  and  artistic 
skill.  "Ham  House"  is  a  dark  rich  bit, 
thoroughly  chai-acteristic  ;  No.  130,  "  Peter- 
borough and  Ely,"  are  also  pleasing  etchings. 
By  the  way,  we  find  the  catalogue  describes 
one  as  "Salisbury  "  by  mistake.  The  six  etch- 
ings 131,  especially  the  "Watergate  Eow, 
Chester,"  and  "  Old  Lowestoft "  are  admir- 
able bits  of  scenery.  The  artist's  graver  has 
given  us  all  the  colour  and  solid  handUng  of  a 
real  picture  in  oil.  We  note  also  Nos.  142  and 
143,  as  excellent  etchings  of  e.i;tremo  beauty 
and  vigour,  especially  the  ' '  Chestnuts  at  Bur- 
gate."  A  grand  massive  pi'rce  of  execution  is 
"  Framlingham  Castle  "  (149).  The  hill  and 
castle  are  deep  in  shadow,  and  we  might 
take  the  piece  for  a  drawing  in  colour. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edwards  was  the  collection  of 
etchings  for  his  work  on  "Old  Inus," 
upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Many  of 
the  examples  have  been  published.  Thus 
we  see  No.  235,  the  galleried  yard  of  an 
old  Bristol  Inn,  and  some  proofs  of  the  work 
in  question  representing  many  quaint  and  in- 
teresting features  of  brick  and  timber  build- 
ings. A  sheet  of  description,  illustrated  pro- 
fusely by  bits  of  old  carvnig,details, signs, and 
sign  irons,  is  exhibited  of  an  oldinn  at  Stow- 
market  on  t'ue  turnpike  road  bet'woen  Nor- 
wich and  Ipswich.  The  first  part  of  Mr. 
Edwards'  work  contauis  the  old  inns  of  East 
Anglia,  the  plates  of  which  have  been 
destroyed.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  in 
points  of  dra^ving  and  detail  of  these 
etchings,  they  are  thoroughly  conscientious 
and  artistic  work,  and  we  feel  the  artist  has 
done  as  much  as  Fielding,  Thackeray,  or 
Dickens  to  invest  the  subject  of  old  inns  wilh 
a  poetry  entirely  theii-  own.  The  pictures 
sketched  by  the  novelists  of  our  country  iims 


have  been  literally  rendered  upon  copper  by 
Mr.  Edwards  in  this  work,  and  we  are  thank- 
ful that  many  of  these  old  buildings  which 
cannot  much  longer  be  spared  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  the  artist's  pencil.  We 
note  among  the  examples  of  old  timbered 
inns  the  "  Crown  and  Castle  ;  "  the 
"  Wrestler's  Inn,"  Cambridge  ;  "  Dol- 
phin Inn,"  Heigham  ;  and  some  old 
inns  at  Shepton  Mallet  and  Bristol  and  other 
parts.  The  etchings  of  coast  scenery  are 
often  as  fine  and  expressive  as  works  of  art  as 
the  artist's  oil  pictures.  For  instance  "  Par- 
deniok  "  (171),  the  "Lizard  Lights  "  (186), 
are  soft  and  delicately  executed  ;  the  waves 
and  rooky  foregrounds  are  uumitably  ren- 
dered with  all  the  softness  of  colour  or 
crayon.  "  Durham  from  the  Top  of  the 
Banks  "  (101)  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  scenery  ; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  softness 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  towers  seen 
through  them  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  So 
are  the  views  of  Peterborough  and  the  series 
of  etchings  of  old  English  Poplars  (218),  the 
two  etchings  of  "  Lincohi  and  Dm-ham," 
"  BuUding  of  the  Thames  Embankment" 
(223),  works  possessing  much  artistic  feel- 
ing, vigour,  and  effectiveness.  The  old 
"  Tabard,"  Pouthwark,  rendered  famous  by 
Chaucer,  and  the  "  Warwick  Arms,"  New- 
gate-street, are  among  the  many  antiquarian 
bits  contained  in  the  gallery  we  have  noticed. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  CROYDON. 

LECTTJEES    ON    HEjiXTH. 

THE  close  of  the  Sanitary  Institute's  Exhibi- 
tion of  Sanitary  Appliances  at  Croydon  on 
Saturday  night  was  marked  by  the  holding  of  a 
free  public  meeting,  at  which  a  series  of  popiUar 
addresses  were  deUvered  by  some  of  the  principal 
men  who  contributed  papers  to  the  Congress. 
The  large  room  of  the  PubUc  Hall,  Croydon, 
was  densely  packed,  and  the  proceedings  passed 
off  successfully. 

The  President,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address  on 
"  Health  at  Home."  That  there  was  no  place 
like  home  was  a  saying  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  his  subject,  for  the  river  of  national  health 
must  rise  from  the  homes  of  the  nation.  He 
would  lay  down  a  few  golden  rules  for  securing 
health  at  home ;  and,  first,  he  would  put  sun- 
light. Whether  your  home  be  large  or  small, 
give  it  light.  In  a  dark  and  gloomy  house  one 
could  never  see  the  dirt  that  polluted  it;  un- 
wholesome things  got  stowed  a\v.ay  and  for- 
gotten, the  an  became  impure,  and  soon  some 
shade  of  ill  health  was  engendered  in  those 
persons  living  in  the  house.  Not  only  was  the 
mind  saddened  in  a  home  that  was  not  flushed 
with  light,  but  sunlight  was  of  itseU  dhectly 
useful  to  health.  The  practice  of  phaciug  sick 
people  in  dark  and  closely- curtained  rooms  was 
ahke  pernicious  to  body  and  sjiirit ;  and,  more- 
over, he  had  found  by  experiment  that 
certain  organic  poisons  analogous  to  the  poisons 
which  propagate  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases  were  rendered  innocuous  by  expo- 
sure to  hght.  He  woidd  next  refer  to  the 
allied  topic  of  night  and  hours  of  sleep.  If  it 
were  good  to  make  all  possible  use  of  sunUght, 
it  was  good  equally  to  make  as  Uttle  use  as 
jjossible  of  artificial  light.  Artificial  lights,  so 
far,  had  been  somces  of  waste,  not  only  of  the 
material  out  of  which  they  were  made,  but  of 
the  air  on  which  they  burned.  In  the  air  of  the 
closed  room  the  present  conimonly-used  lamps, 
candles,  and  gasli.qrhts,  robbed  the  air  of  a  part 
of  its  vital  constituent,  and  supplied  in  retmii 
products  really  injmrious  to  Ufe.  Gaslight  was 
in  this  respect  most  hurtful,  but  the  others  were 
bad  when  long  kept  burning  in  one  confined 
space.  The  fewer  hours  after  dark  that  were 
spent  in  artificial  light  the  better,  and  this  sug- 
gested, of  itself,  that  within  reasonable  limits 
the  sooner  we  went  to  rest  after  dark  the  better. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  healtliy 
home  to  let  every  person  have  a  separate  bed, 
and  the  clothes  should  be  light  and  wai-m.  As 
the  bedroom  was  the  room  in  which  oue- 
tbird  at  least  of  the  whole  bfe  was  passed,  that 
ought  to  be  the  room  on  which  most  trouble 
after  health  should  be  bestowed.     The  rule  fol- 


lowed was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  bedroom 
should  be  so  planned  that  never  less  than  tOO 
cubic  feet  of  space  should  be  given  to  each 
occupant,  howevec  good  the  ventilation  might 
be.  The  walls  should  be  coloured  with  distemper 
or  with  paint,  that,  like  the  siUcate  paint,  coidii 
be  washed  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The 
windows  should  have  nothing  more  than  a  bbnd 
and  a  half  muslin  curtain.  The  floors  should 
have  carpets  only  round  the  beds,  without 
valances  from  the  beds.  The  furniture  shoidd 
be  as  simple  and  as  scanty  as  was  possible,  the 
chairs  free  of  all  stuflings  or  covers  that  could 
hold  dust.  Of  all  things,  again,  the  room  should 
be  kept  clear  of  vestments  not  in  use.  From 
time  to  time  a  fire  should  be  made  in  every  bed- 
room, that  a  free  current  of  atmospheric  air 
might  sweep  through  it  from  open  doors  and  win- 
dows. Dry  sciiibbing  was  by  far  the  best  mode 
of  cleansing  the  floor.  An  equal  temperatm-e  of 
about  CO"  F.  should  bi  maintained,  as  far  ai* 
possible,  throughout  the  house,  a  free  access  of 
air,  and,  above  all,  di-y.  His  last  i-ule  he- 
woidd  take  from  the  more  strict  of  our  Jewish 
fellow-subjects,  that  of  a  complete  household- 
cleausing  once  a  year ;  the  clean.sing  of  every 
article,  great  and  small ;  of  every  wall  and  floor, 
door  and  lintel ;  and  the  removal  and  destruction 
of  all  organic  refuse,  however  minute. 

A  paper  on  "Health  in  the  Young,"  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  retiring  President  of  the 
Institute,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author 
through  indisposition,  by  Dr.  Parsons  Smith. 
While,  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  of  the  general  population  in  Croydon 
by  more  than  one-tliird,  as  compared  with  the 
rate  previously  to  the  introduction  of  sanitary- 
principles,  was  a  consolation  to  those  who  had 
bestowed  labour  on  their  prosecution,  the  death- 
rate  among  cliikb'en  of  the  w.age  class  was 
stUl  excessive.  He  referred  to  what  hiid  been 
seen  a  fortnight  pre\iously  at  the  North  Surrey 
District  Schools  at  Anerley,  where  they  saw 
sanitary  conditions  that  had  annihilated  the  great 
mass  of  children's  diseases.  They  not  expect  to 
introduce  at  once  all  the  means  of  preventioii 
they  saw  at  Anerley— such  space  for  children's- 
bedding,  such  air,  skin  and  clothes  and  wall 
cleanUness,  such  ventilation,  such  physical  exer- 
cise, such  baths — but  much  might  be  done. 
Amongst  most  desirable  reforms,  he  suggested 
the  institution  of  circlics,  the  establishment  of  a 
well-appointed  infant-school,  with  the  service 
of  an  examination  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
on  alternate  days,  and  the  exercise  of  power  on 
the  detection  of  symptoms  of  incipient  disease. 

Professor  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  "  Health  and  Good  Food,"  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Corfield  delivered  an  address  on 
"Mistakes  about  Health."  Dividing  Ufe  into 
the  Seven  Ages  enumerated  by  Shake.speare, 
he  showed  that  in  infancy  the  chief  ftiUacies 
were  improper  feeding  and  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  in  childhood  insuflicient  clothing  ;  in  youth 
formation  of  bad  habits,  especially  in  irregular 
action  of  excretory  organs ;  in  manhood  mar- 
riages between  persons  of  similar  temperaments  ;. 
in  middle  age  excesses  at  table ;  and  in  old  age, 
again,  insuflicient  protection  against  cold ;  the 
few  sur-viving  to  their  dotage  were  those  who 
had  avoided  these  mistakes. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on 
"Pure  Water."  Did  it  not,  at  first  sight,  ho 
asked,  appear  remarkable,  considering  the 
myriad  sources  of  pollution  and  contamination 
wiiich  have  prevailed  since  and  even  long  before 
man  came  on  to  the  earth,  that  there  should  be 
a  drop  of  pure  water  left :-  The  two  great  means 
by  which  purity  of  the  world's  water  supply 
was  renewed  was,  first,  the  maintenance  of  an 
exact  balance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
by  all  water  supply  being  derived  from  the 
clouds.  Rain  was  condensed  vapour,  but  vapoirr 
raised  from  dirty  water  -was  clean.  The  speaker 
urged  the  importance  of  scrupulously  guarding 
against  the  pollution  of  water  supply,  and  re- 
marked that  purity  of  the  siqiply  in  the  mains- 
would  be  of  little  moment  to  people  if  the  do- 
mestic fittings  and  arrangements  were  not  what 
they  should  be.  He  condemned  the  water-butt 
as  a  fold,  slimy,  open  receptacle  for  blacks, 
leaves,  and  etceteras  wliich  he  would  not  specify, 
and  showed  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a  filter 
uidess  it  was  frequently  cleansed.  Taking 
up  the  general  ciucstion  of  water  supply,  he  said 
several  causes  were  tending  to  make  pure  water 
increasingly  scarce  in  this  coimtry,  such  as  the 
gro-wth  of  population  and  its  aggi'egation  in 
large  towns,  and  the  cidtivation  of  moorlands. 
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Tb^e  had,  moreover,  spruBg  up  a  rivalry  in  the 
promotion  of  big  schemes  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
public  department  to  look  after  the  subject,  and 
decisions  were  given  by  Private  Bill  committees 
■who  never  had  the  national  bearing  of  the 
schemes  brought  before  them,  the  result  was 
that  the  rich  and  the  venturesome  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  the  committees  handed  over 
to  them  in  perpetuity  stores  of  water  which, 
under  a  wiser  jryi/wc,  would  be  duly  administered 
ior  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carjjcnter  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Lessons  Taught  at  the  Exhibition."  The  list  of 
articles  that  had  been  shoT\Ti  by  upwards  of  200 
■exhibitors  in  the  Central  Croydon  Station  might 
be  supposed  at  first  sight  to  be  outside  the  area 
of  sanitary  work  ;  but  everything  answering  the 
questions  of  how  air  was  to  be  kept  pure,  good 
water  proWded,  wholesome  food  procured,  and 
healthy  exercise  obtained,  mental  rest  ensured, 
and  artificial  warmth  acquired,  came  properly 
within  tlic  range  of  sanitary  science.  The  appli- 
ances connected  with  these  and  kindi'cd  arts  were 
therefore  fairly  admissible  into  such  au  exhibi- 
tion. The  expense  which  had  been  incurred  by 
exhibitors  told  of  a  demand  springing  up  among 
the  masses  for  a  class  of  workmanship  and  a  kind 
■of  material  which  should  be  sanitarUy  perfect. 
One  great  value  of  exhibitions  such  as  this  was, 
that  they  brought  all  sorts  of  suggestions,  all 
kinds  of  so-called  sanitary  patents,  to  the  test  of 
trial  by  imprejudiced  people,  and  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion  was  fairly  obtained.  They  gave 
inventors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  other  inven- 
tions siie  by  side  with  their  own  work.  This 
enabled  all  to  judge  of  competing  inventions 
better  than  could  possibly  be  effected  in  any 
■other  way  :  and  although  every  inventor  would 
naturally  be  biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, yet  the  people  who  were,  after  aU,  the 
judges,  would  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  au  invention,  and  give  effect  to  their 
judgment  by  preferring  the  most  usefxJ  article. 
By  this  means  inventors  had  the  weak  points  in 
their  inventions  quickly  shown  to  them,  and 
they  might  learn  lessons  which  would  save  them 
much  loss  of  time,  and  prevent  a  needless  ex- 
pense. Although  they  might  outwardly  retain 
their  opinions  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own 
•work,  they  did  not  waste  further  time  and 
money,  as  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  rival  plans.  Thus 
both  inventors  and  the  public  were  mutually 
benefitted  by  that  close  scrutiuy  which  all  such 
works  receive  at  the  hands  of  rival  manufacturers. 
The  measures,  again,  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  the  exhibition,  and  still  more,  the  character  of 
the  exhibition  itself,  had  brought  out  into  strong 
prominence  the  fact  that  it  was  to  men  of  science 
"that  humanity  owed  all  beneficial  progTess. 
■Science,  and  not  politics,  had  improved  our  arts 
and  perfected  our  manufactures,  had  developed 
every  step  of  progress  in  lengthening  man's  life 
and  diminishing  the  chances  and  evils  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  had  elevated  the  human  race 
"beyond  the  position  it  had  occupied  in  the  middle 
ages.  Another  lesson  brought  out  by  the  Exlii- 
bition  had  been  the  provisions  that  were  being 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  people  again.st  the 
incidences  of  those  diseases  which  vice,  folly, 
and  avarice  had  brought  amongst  us.  Had  "it 
been  possible  to  have  held  the  Exliitition  in 
Croydon  ten  years  ago,  the  town.speopIe  would 
most  probably  have  escaped  the  evils  which  arose 
in  1S7^5  from  a  general  want  of  knowledge  upon 
the  proper  principles  which  should  guide  the 
householder  in  his  plumbing  and  house-draining 
work.  It  would  be  a  lasting  shame  if  any  diffi- 
culty were  again  experienced  in  Croydon,  either 
in  preventing  useless  wu.ste  of  water,  in  making 
its  contiimiaation  impossible,  or  in  st.ajing  the 
intrusion  of  foul  air  from  the  sewers  into  houses. 
All  these  results  had  been  shown  to  be  easy  of 
attaintraent.  No  one  could  examine  the  works 
of  art  submitted  by  Doidton  and  by  Stiflf,  by 
Jennings  and  by  Wilcox,  of  Leeds,  without 
being  struck  by  the  advance  which  had  been 
made  in  sanitary  work  since  the  daj-s  when 
common  earthenware  pipes  were  first  laid  in 
Croydon.  lie  would  refer  to  the  impervious 
pipes  made  of  material  capable  of  repair,  and 
which  were  shown  of  enormous  size.  They  were 
far  superior  to  bricks  for  sewers,  and  if,  as 
reported,  they  resisted  the  chemical  iufiuences  of 
sewage,  they  were  invaluable  for  .sewer  purposes. 
He  must  mention  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  LasceUcs, 
because  he  was  a  Croydon  man,  and  because  he 
had  manufactured,  out  of  that  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  useless  material,  a  most  valuable 


article,  whilst  the  substance  of  it  was  such  as 
would  enable  those  who  occupy  the  buildings 
which  he  erected  to  defy  fire,  and,  -nhat  was  of 
much  greater  importance,  to  defy  the  chance  of 
infectious  disease  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  building.  The  germs  which  could  be  poi- 
sonous might  be  manufactured  in  the  rafters,  the 
floors,  and  walls  of  an  infected  building.  Such 
infection  was  not  possible  in  Mr.  Lascelles'  work. 
He  would  also  mention  the  numerous  methods 
shown  for  ventilating  buildings,  as  to  which  he 
feared  there  would,  in  ordinary  houses,  be  some 
difliculty  if  the  process  were  required  to  be 
independent  of  open  windows  and  fireplaces. 
An  advance  was  being  made  in  the  use  of  gas 
for  cooking  and  other  household  purposes,  and 
the  exhibition  ought  to  give  an  impetus  to  its 
use  in  private  houses,  for  gas  was  cleaner,  as 
safe,  and  if  carefully  husbanded,  nearly  as  cheap 
as  house-coal,  while  it  saved  laboui-  and  waste. 
There  had  not  been  much  shown  as  to  sewage 
utilisation,  although,  failing  sewers,  the  earth 
closets  were  better  than  cesspools. 

Dr.  Strong,  of  Croydon,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Health  out  of  Doors,"  in  which  he  described 
what  had  been  seen  at  the  Korth  Surrey  District 
Schools  at  Anerley,  and  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
rule,  not  only  in  pauper  schools,  but  equally 
amongst  the  middle  aud  higher  classes,  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  to  bodily  training  and 
exercise,  more  especially  for  girls. 

The  closing  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Lory- 
Marsh,  who  deseribed  the  technical  work  sought 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain.  This  he  ranged  under  two  heads  : 
the  Sanitary  Institute  had  appointed,  first,  a 
board  of  examiners  to  conduct  examinations  and 
to  grant  certificates  in  sanitary  science  to  local 
surveyors  and  inspectors  of  nuisanees;  aud 
secondly,  judges  to  investigate  sanitary  appli- 
ances, to  carry  out  detailed  experiments  as  to 
their  value,  aud  to  grant  medals  and  certificates. 
These  functions  were  sought  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  formation  of  a  School  of  Hygiene,  at 
which  systemalic  courses  of  lectures  would  be 
delivered,  and  by  holding  annual  exhibitions  of 
sanitary  apparatus  and  appliances. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  customary 
votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  presiding 
and  to  the  several  speakers. 


JAPANESE    HOUSES    AND    HOrSE- 
DRAINAGE. 

JAPANESE  houses  (writes  a  correspondent  of 
the  AincyicanlPhnitbcr  and  Sanitart/  Eugiiicer) 
make  no  show  of  architectural  beauty,  and  are 
extremely  plain  in  the  exterior,  but  the  inside  is 
often  very  pretty  and  inviting.  They  are  built 
with  reference  to  keeping  cool  in  summer  rather 
than  to  keeping  warm  in  winter,  and  the  loose 
paper  windows  admit  air  enough  to  dilute  the 
fumes  from  the  little  charcoal  braziers,  wliich 
are  the  only  heating  apparatus.  The  Japanese 
are  an  eminently  social  people,  and  their  houses 
are  built  close  together  both  in  city  and  country, 
except  the  farm-houses.  The  house  is  generally 
narrow,  and,  of  course,  only  the  front  and  rear 
rooms  get  direct  light,  even  a  comer  house 
generally  having  no  windows  of  any  consequence 
on  its  side.  Most  commonly  the  house  fronts 
directly  on  the  street,  though  there  is  sometimes 
a  small  yard  with  a  high  fence  or  wall  in  front. 
Unless  the  front  room  is  used  as  a  store,  the 
front  window  is  secured  with  a  hesn-j  lattice 
work,  so  that  comparatively  light  gets  in  from 
the  front.  The  only  well-lighted  room,  then,  is 
the  rear  one,  which  is  the  most  honourable  part 
of  the  house,  and'  looks  out  upon  a  little  yard. 
This  yard  is  well  hemmed  in  with  the  adjoining 
buildings  (though  this  is  not  so  bad  where  the 
houses  are  only  a  story  and  a  half  high),  and  is 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  a 
pretty  look  to  tlie  place,  but  also  are  a  serious 
obstruction  to  the  light.  Tiiis  lack  of  light, 
wliich  often  is  veiy  great,  naturally  produces 
dampness,  and  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
rheumatism  and  consumption  are  so  common  in 
this  land. 

The  w.  c.  isalways  closely  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  a  w.  c.  is  put 
right  beside  the  front  door,  though  this  latter 
arrangement  is  in  the  cities  confined  to  the  bath- 
houses. The  Japanese  understand  the  use  of 
excrement  as  manure,  aud  none  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Not  only  are  the  contents  of  all 
private  w,  c.'s  carefully  collected,  but  similar 
conveniences  are  i^liced  here  and  there,  at  street 


comers  and  along  the  roads.  Every  morning 
the  people  from  the  suiTounding  country  come 
into  the  city  with  loads  of  wood,  charcoal,  rice, 
or  vegetables  on  their  horses'  backs,  bringing 
also  a  pair  of  empty  buckets.  When  they  return 
from  the  city  the  buckets  are  full,  and  only  a 
nose  is  needed  to  tell  what  the  contents  are. 
During  an  alarm  about  the  cholera  I  have 
noticed  that  the  tops  of  the  buckets — probably 
by  Government  orders — are  generally  covered 
with  dry  earth,  wliich  keeps  the  odours  mostly 
in.  So  generally  is  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
fertiliser  recognised,  that  in  a  published  book  of 
Buddhist  sermons  an  example  of  covetousness  is 
drawn  from  two  farmers  who  lived  on  a  road 
where  there  was  much  travel.  Each  built  a 
w.  c.  for  the  public  convenience  and  for  the  en- 
riching of  his  own  land ;  and  the  point  of  the 
story  turns  on  the  means  used  by  each  man  to 
get  the  travelling  pubhc  to  use  his  own  w.  c. 
This  manure  is  all  applied  to  the  fields  in  a  liquid 
form,  the  farmer  carrying  a  couple  of  buckets  on 
a  pole  over  his  shoulder,  and  applying  the  con- 
tents to  the  young  grain  or  turnips  with  a 
dipper.  At  times  of  the  year  when  this  opera- 
tion is  going  on,  the  odour  from  the  fields  is  so 
great  that  travelling  along  the  country  roads  is 
extremely  disagreeable,  unless  one  has  a  nose 
that  is  not  sensitive ;  and  foreigners  who  inhabit 
houses  near  cultivated  fields  find  it  exceedingly 
annoying  at  times. 

The  Japanese  do  their  bathing  at  public  bath- 
houses, where  the  same  water  answers  for  a 
multitude  of  bathers,  with  great  economy  of 
fuel,  but  with  not  so  good  an  efPect  on  the 
health  aud  morals  of  the  people.  A  great  deal 
of  w-ater  is,  however,  used  at  home  in  washing 
the  rice  as  well  as  in  other  domestic  purposes, 
the  Japanese  using  water  with  a  lavish  hand. 
There  are  no  sewers  of  any  kind,  but  the  waste 
water  is  allowed  to  run  either  into  shallow  cess- 
pools or  into  the  street-gutters.  The  streets 
themselves  are  kept  clean,  being  used  by  foot 
passengers,  with  comparatively  very  few  beasts 
of  burden  ;  but  the  gutters  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
tremely dirty,  thougli,  as  they  are  covered,  the 
eye  is  not  offended.  The  dirty  water  from  -these 
gutters  is  often  used  to  water  the  streets,  and, 
once  in  a  while,  the  gutters  are  cleaned  out.  In 
the  time  of  a  cholera  scare  they  are  made  frag- 
rant with  carboUc  acid. 

The  Japanese  water-supply  comes,  in  most 
places,  exclusively  from  wells,  each  house  hav- 
ing one  of  its  own.  With  the  population  living 
so  densely  crowded  together,  and  with  no 
sewage,  this  water  of  course  is  nearly  always 
impure,  but  its  evil  eft'eet  may  be  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  seldom  drink  water  except 
in  the  form  of  tea,  and,  therefore,  it  is  almost 
always  boiled  before  using.  Plumbing  is  un- 
known among  the  Japanese.  Ouly  the  simplest 
kinds  of  tinners'  work  are  done  by  them.  For 
water-pipes  they  commonly  use  the  hollow 
bamboo. 


NOXIOUS  y^U'OURS  AND  SMOKE. 

ON  page  293  of  the  present  volume  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  a  new  process  for 
cleansing  furnace  smoke  and  iireventing  noxious 
vapours.  A  practical  trial  of  the  apparatus,  on 
Thursday  week,  at  Hyde,  near  Manchester, 
seems  roaUy  to  have  given  some  results  whiq|h 
may  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  large  manufacturing  towns  may 
be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  smoke  which  at 
present  hangs  over  them.  The  contrivance, 
which  is  known  as  Johnson's  "  Smoke  and 
Fume  Washer,"  was  shown  at  Mr.  B.  Good- 
fellow's  works.  A  small  working  model  was 
first  exhibited  in  action,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Good- 
fcUow,  who  also  conducted  and  explained  all 
the  experiments.  The  model,  which  illustrated 
the  process,  the  case  being  of  glass,  enabled  the 
visitors  to  see  the  purifying  operations.  These 
are  verj'  .simple.  The  receptacle  for  the  passage 
of  the  smoke  from  the  furnace,  in  its  way  to  the 
chimney,  is  intercepted  by  two  or  more  wooden 
racks ;  between  these  are  dash  wheels,  which, 
as  tliev  revolve  rapidly,  tlirow  the  water  from 
the  tank  beneath  in  a  line  spray  over  the  racks ; 
the  smoke  from  the  furnace  is  drawn  through 
this  chamber  by  the  action  of  a  fan  driven  at 
high  speed.  In  the  model  the  liquid  consisted 
of  a  solution  of  soda,  which  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  sulphurous  fumes  from  burning  brim- 
stone that  it  was  possible  to  inhale  the  air  from 
the  exit  flue.  Equally  ciYective  -was  the  ap- 
paratus when  turpentine,  about  the  most  fuligi- 
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nous  of  combustibles,  was  biirned ;  after  its 
smoke  had  becu  washed  in  the  little  apparatus, 
a  sheet  of  -n-hite  paper  was  not  soiled  by  ex- 
posure to  the  vapour — no  longer  smoke — of  the 
flue  correspondiug-  to  the  chimney.  The  fittings 
for  purifying  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  to 
two  boilers,  which  use  about  50  tons  of  coal 
weekly,  consist  of  an  oblong  trunk  of  wood 
made  "air-tight,  and  having  for  its  base  a  tank 
into  which  it  dips.  In  this  are  arranged  thr  _<e 
wooden  racks,  through  the  interstices  of  which 
all  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  two  fiu-- 
naees  must  pass.  In  front  of  each  rack  is  a 
dash- wheel  dipping  a  few  inches  into  the  water, 
which,  as  the  wheel  spins  round,  is  diffui^cd  over 
the  rack  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tank.  As 
the  draught  is  not  obtained  by  exhaustion  in  a 
tall  heated  chimney,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  it 
mechanically  ;  tliis  is  effected  by  a  fan  placed  at 
the  extremity  furthest  from  the  funiace.s,  with 
water  only  in  the  tank.  It  is  stated  that  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  absorbed 
and  all  the  carbon  or  soot  swept  out  of  the  es- 
caping vapour.  In  the  practical  tests  exhibited 
last  week,  the  tank  contained  a  mixtiu-e  of  milk 
of  lime.  Tliis  more  completely  removed  the 
acids,  forming  sidpliite  and  sulphate  and  car* 
bonate  of  lime,  and  the  sooty  material  was 
thrown  down  with  the  mud  deposited.  A 
striking  test  of  the  apparatus  in  clearing  the 
products  of  combustion  from  soot  consisted  in 
first  placing  a  piece  of  wetted  linen  in  the 
ordinary  furnace  cliimney,  when  it  presented  an 
inky  aspect  in  about  half  a  minute  ;  a  similar 
piece  held  in  the  flue  from  the  washing  appara- 
tus was  scarcely  soiled.  A  vapour  appears  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  exit  shaft  of  the 
washing  apparatus,  but  its  effects  are  dissipated 
like  those  of  the  steam  from  a  locomotive.  About 
two  nominal  horse-power  sufficed  to  drive  the 
dash-wheels  and  fan,  and  the  working  is  pretty 
nearly  automatic.  A  simple  arrangement  of 
Woolf's  bottles,  containing  test  solutions,  and 
connected  with  a  meter  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  the  products  of  combustion  passing  through 
it,  and  a  corresponding  arrangement  to  test  the 
exit  air,  enables  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
apparatus  to  determine  accurately  the  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  iu  the  smoke  and  the  degree 
in  which  this  has  been  cleansed  of  this  noxious 
vapoiu-.  The  sludge  deposited  in  the  tank, 
which  is  removed  about  twice  a  week  or  oftener, 
may  probably  be  used  when  desiccated  as  an 
antiseptic  in  sanitary  appliances,  as  the  large 
percentage  of  sulphite  of  lime  it  contains  fits  it 
for  the  purpose. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  26th  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  gives  the  following  summary  of  re- 
sults: — *'The  number  of  persons  who  have 
during  the  year  1S7S  attended  the  schools  and 
classes  of  science  and  art  in  connection  with  the 
Department  are  as  follows,  viz  : — 57,230  attend- 
ing science  schools  and  classes  in  1878,  as  against 
55,927  in  1877,  and  727,874  receiving  instruction 
in  art,  showing  an  increase  upon  the  previous 
year  of  more  than  19  per  cent.  At  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  there  were  38  regidar 
and  189  occasional  students;  st  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  303  students ;  at  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory,  74.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland  thei'e  were  22 
associate  or  regular  students,  and  53  occasional 
students.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  were 
attended  by  5,491  persons.  The  evening  lectures 
to  working  men  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
were  attended  by  1,685  persons,  being  458  more 
than  last  year;  and  169  science  teachers  attended 
the  special  courses  of  lectures  provided  for  their 
instruction  in  the  new  science  schools  at  Soutli 
Kensington.  The  various  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  Department  in 
Dublin  were  attended  by  about  1,421  persons. 
The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  re- 
ceived direct  instruction  as  students,  or  by 
means  of  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  1878  is  794,547,  showing 
an  increase  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
previous  year  of  113,180,  or  more  than  10  per 
cent.  The  attendance  at  the  Art  and  Edu- 
cational Libraries  at  South  Kensington  and  at 
the  National  Library  of  Ireland  in  1 87ft  has  been 
76,664,  or  an  increa'se  of  1,731  over  that  of  last 
year.     The  museiuns  and   collections  under  the 


.superintendence  of  the  Department  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  were  last  year  visited  by 
2,329,877  persons,  showing  a  decrease  of 
218,889  on  the  number  in  1877.  The  returns 
received  of  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  local 
art  and  industrial  exhibitions  to  which  objects 
were  contributed  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  show  an  attendance  of  513,986.  The 
total  niunber  of  persons  who  during  the  year 
1878  attended  the  different  institutions  and  ex- 
hibitions in  connection  with  the  Department  has 
been  upwards  of  3,589,487.  This  total,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year,  presents  a 
decrease  of  672,152.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Department  during  the  financial  year  1878-79, 
exclusive  of  the  vote  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
amounted  to  £282,553  lis.  5d. 


BUILDEES'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

THE  thirty-second  anniversary  festival  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
the  Fi'eemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  The  Chairman,  in  propos- 
ing the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,"  said  that  the 
institution  had  now  been  established  for  thirty- 
two  years,  and  during  that  period  it  had  granted 
pensions  to  100  poor  men  and  their  wives.  All 
these  pensioners  had  now  passed  away,  but  the 
institution  had  at  present  fifty^ther  pensioners 
on  its  books.  The  institution  had  now  an  accu- 
mulated fund  of  £20,700,  the  interest  of  which 
sum,  supplemented  by  the  donations  obtained  at 
the  annual  dinner  and  by  the  annual  sub.scrip- 
tions,  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  the  pen- 
.sions.  The  necessity  for  such  a  benevolent  insti- 
tution as  that  on  whose  behalf  he  was  pleading, 
was  becoming  increasingly  felt  from  year  to 
year.  The  building  trade  was  one  which 
had  for  many  years  been  absorbing  many 
trades  which,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  had  now  become  essential  for  the 
erection  of  healthy  dwellings.  Ai'chitects  now 
specified  the  adoption  of  more  or  less  compli- 
cated sanitary  appliances,  and,  accordingly, 
upon  the  builder  there  devolved  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility.  Besides  this,  the  risks  under- 
taken by  builders  iu  carrying  out  their  works 
were  constantly  on  the  increase  :  risks  of  party- 
walls,  risks  of  adjoining  owners,  risks  of  Ufe  and 
limb,  risks  of  settlement,  and,  in  fact,  risks  of 
every  conceivable  kind.  The  builder  had  also 
difSculties  in  dealing  with  his  workmen,  -n-ith 
the  building  owner,  with  the  architect,  and 
with  the  district  surveyor ;  and,  finally,  when 
he  had  completed  his  work,  he  perhaps  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  for 
it.  The  last  difficulty,  added  to  the  others, 
induced  in  some  men  a  mental  strain  which 
prevented  them  devoting  due  energy  to  their 
business.  The  rajjid  growth  of  the  building 
trade  had  been  attended  with  great  and  some- 
times bitter  competitic  n,  and  such  competition 
too  often  ended  in  disaster.  Trae  it  was  that 
many  men  who  had  made  colossal  fortunes  in 
such  competition  had  nobly  come  forward  to  help 
the  BuQders'  Benevolent  Institution  in  provid- 
ing in  some  measure  for  the  wants  of  those  who 
had  been  unfortunate.  The  pension  granted  bv 
the  Institution  to  men  was  £'30  per  annum 
which  was  not  sufficient  to  proride  for  the  wants 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  but  had  to  be  supple- 
mented in  many  cases  by  the  doles  of  friends. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if,  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  trade,  the  amo\mt  of  the 
pension  coiUd  be  raised  to  £50.  He  felt  sure 
that  by  a  vigorous  cft'ort  it  could  be  done,  and  that 
the  committee  would  be  only  too  happy  to  increase 
thepensionto£50.  Few  in  that  company,  however 
wealthy,  knew  how  long  it  might  "be  before, 
by  some  fortuitous  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, they  might  be  overtaken  by  mis- 
fortune and  placed  in  a  position  to  need  the  help 
of  the  Institution.  Therefore,  he  said  to  all, 
' '  "While  you  are  in  a  position  to  help,  lend  your 
help,  and  that  mo.st  heartily."  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith  proposed  "  The  Chairman  and  Pre.sident," 
to  which  Mr.  Dove  briefly  responded.  Mr.  T. 
F.  Rider  proposed  "The  Vice  Presidents  and 
Trustees,"  and  with  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
name  of  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
who  responded.  Mr.  Conder,  in  proposing  the 
next  toast,  "The  Treasurer,  George  Plucknett, 
E-q.,"  regretted  that  ill-health  had  prevented 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Plucknett,  who  had  held 
the  office  of    treasurer   for  more   than   twenty 


years,  and  had  never  previously  been  absent 
from  the  dinner  since  the  foundation  of  the  In- 
stitution. Major  Brutton,  the  secretary, 
announced  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the 
amount  of  £859  Os.  6d.  Of  this  sum  £424  16s.  6d. 
figured  on  the  list  of  the  Chairman,  who  person- 
ally gave  £52  10s. ;  Messrs.  Dove  Bros,  gave 
£52  109.;  Mr.  H.  J.  Dove,  £21  ;  andMissDove, 
£10 10s.  Thechainnan,inproposingthenexttoast, 
"The  Architects  and  Surveyors,"  associated 
with  the  former  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis,  joint 
architect  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  and 
with  the  latter  that  of  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Francis, 
in  responding,  said  if  the  builders  on  the 
one  hand  would  keep  their  day  accounts  down, 
and  if  the  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
refrain  from  adopting  what  was  called  the 
"  skin-flint"  policy,  they  would  continue  to  get 
on  together  very  well  indeed.  Mr.  Franklin 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  surveyors.  The 
remaing  toasts  were,  "  The  Committee  and 
Stewards,"  proposedby  Mr.  Colls,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  and  "  The  Ladies,"  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Condor  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
T.  F.  Rider. 


THE  LATE  MR.  "^VILLIAM  FARMER. 

MR.  "WILLIAM  FARMER,  of  the  weU- 
known  firm  of  Farmer  and  Brindley, 
died  suddenly  last  week  after  a  few  days'  illness 
at  his  residence  in  the  "Westminster-bridge-road. 
We  scarcely  need  to  remark  that  the  firm  has 
perhaps  the  largest  business,  and  enjoys  one  of 
the  highest  reputations  asarchitecturalsculptors, 
and  carvers  in  this  country.  Mr.  William  Farmer, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  apprenticed 
as  a  carver  to  Mr.  George  Myers,  the  great 
builder,  and  he  also  assisted  in  many  of  the 
early  works  of  the  elder  Pugin,  indeed,  we  may 
observe  that  his  early  association  with  the  works 
of  the  great  Gothic  revivalists  brought  the  finn 
into  the  deserved  repute  it  has  always  held.  A 
few  of  Mr.  Farmer's  early  works  in  connection 
with  Pugin  were  at  St.  Chad's,  Birmingham  ; 
Cheadle  Church,  Alton  Towers,  Beverley  Minster; 
and  St.  George's,  Southwark,  in  all  of  which 
are  to  be  found  traces  of  a  true  conception  of 
the  .spirit  of  Gothic  ornament.  Aftem'ards  Mr. 
Farmer  moved  to  London  with  Mr.  Myers,  and 
was  soon  employed  upon  a  number  of  important 
churches,  amongst  them  being  Ealing  and 
Gordon-square,  which  he  superintended.  After 
the  completion  of  these  works  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  was  intrusted 
by  various  architects  of  note  with  the  carvings 
of  several  important  ecclesiastical  aud  other 
buildings  now  of  historical  interest.  We  may 
mention  works  at  Bedminster  Church,  Bristol ; 
Stapleton  Church,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  St.  Paul's, 
Dundee  ;  Pepphook  House,  Dorking ;  St.  Mary's, 
Stoke  Newington,  the  choirs  of  Lichfield  and 
Worcester,  Kilham  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent  ; 
Preston  "Town  Hall,  New  Infirmary,  and 
Beckett's  Bank,  Leeds  ;  Wellington  College 
Chapel,  &c.  In  many  of  these  Mr.  Farmer 
worked  under  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

In  connection  with  his  surviving  partner,  Mr. 
W.  Brindley,  a  still  larger  proportiiiu  of  the 
best  ecclesiastical  work  of  the  day  fell  to  their 
share.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  here 
all  the  large  buildings  in  which  the  firm  have 
been  engaged  ;  we  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  them. 
Cathedral  restoration,  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
forms  a  conspicuous  portion  of  their  joint 
labours,  and  we  may  particularly  name  the 
restoration  of  the  following  :  the  stalls,  reredos, 
pavement,  &c.,  of  Gloucester;  the  stalls,  reredos, 
and  oi'gan  cases  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and 
similar  works  and  fittings  to  the  cathedrals  of 
Exeter,  Chester,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  aud  Rochester.  Those 
who  have  seen  any  of  these  works,  as  for  example 
the  stalls  and  screen,  of  SaUsbury  and  Win- 
chester, can  fairly  appreciate  the  skilful  work- 
manship, accuracy,  aud  beauty  of  detail  and 
carving.  In  addition  to  these  the  firm  has  now 
in  hand  the  new  stalls  for  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  are  nearly  completed,  a  work  that  reflects 
credit  bath  for  its  design  and  execution.  The 
north  portals  of  AVestminster  Abbey  must  also 
be  mentioned.  The  Prince  Consort  Memorial 
in  Hyde-park,  for  which  the  firm  executed  the 
carvings ;  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel  and  Station  ; 
the  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  the 
Town-halls  of  Manchester  and  Bradford  are 
other  buildings  of  note  on  which  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley  have  been  engaged.    Of  memorials 
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and  other  recent  -n-orks.  tlic  following:  important 
instances  may  be  named ;  the  memorial  for 
Bishop  Lonsdale  in  Lichfield  Cathedral ;  that 
for  Bishop  Bucher,  Dundee ;  the  recent  memorials 
to  Bishoi>  Wilberforce  in  Winchester,  and  to 
Dean  Ramsay,  Edinbui-gh.  Quite  recently,  the 
firm  have  executed  the  stalls,  etc.,  for  New 
College,  Oxford ;  the  carvings,  sculpture, 
reredos,  and  stalls  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  and 
the  new  stalls  for  Canterbury  ;  but  one  of  their 
finest  works  is  an  Egyptian  porphyry  pavement 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton  Hall,  for 
whom  they  have  executed  all  the  carvings  in 
wood  and  stone,  comprising  some  superb  chim- 
ney-pieces. We  may  mention,  in  concluding 
this  brief  list,  that  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Biindley 
executed  the  terra-cotta  modellings  for  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  Kensington,  for 
"which  they  are  now  engaged  upon  some  sculp- 
ture. We  understand  the  late  Mr.  Farmer  has 
been  unable  for  some  years  pa.st  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business,  and  the  more  recent  of  the 
works  we  have  mentioned  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Brindley. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
was  held  at  their  rooms  was  held  on  Thursday 
week  to  consider  the  proposed  total  destruction 
and  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
such  an  act  of  Vandalism  from  being  perpe- 
trated. Among  those  present  were :  —  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr.  Hol- 
mau  Hunt,  Mr.  A.  W.  "Hunt,  Mr.  E.  Burne 
Jones,  Professor  Richmond,  Professor  Bryce, 
and  Mr.  William  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  stated 
that  a  commission  would  sit  shortly  to  decide 
whether  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  should 
be  begun  immediately,  or  whether  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  another  twelvemonth. 
Lord  Houghton,  Professor  Riclmiond,  Professor 
Bryce,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Hohaian  Hunt 
having  spoken,  it  was  resolved  that  a  memorial 
should  be  framed,  to  be  signed  by  lovers  of  art 
in  this  country,  for  presentation  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  Italy,  praying  that  the 
destruction  of  St.  Mark's  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  Society  has  not  been  so  successful  in  its 
work  at  Southwell  and  elsewhere  at  home  lately, 
as  to  inspire  much  hope  of  crood  attending  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  St.  Mark's.  If  all  that  is 
said  about  the  intended  rebuilding  of  that  struc- 
ture is  true,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  re- 
monstrance should  be  offered  by  people  better 
qualified  to  make  it  than  the  "lovers  of  art" 
who  will  probably  sign  the  proposed  memorial, 
which  is  likely  to  receive  about  as  much  atten- 
tion from  the  Italian  Mini.ster  of  Public  AVorks 
as  would  bevouchsafed  by  an  EngUsh  Home  Se- 
cretary to  a  similar  manifestation  from  French 
and  Italian  amateur  architects. 

We  say  "if,"  because  we  have  become  so  used 
lately  to  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  in 
connection  with  similar  projects  at  home,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  the  Italian  architect  in 
charge  of  the  work  objected  to  has  to  say  for 
himself,  before  joining  in  the  testimony  Mr. 
Morris  and  his  followers  are  so  anxious  to  lift 
up.  If  any  real  Vandalism  is  apprehended,  let 
Mr.  Ruskin  speak  out.  He  will  know  as  well 
as  any  man  what  is  likely  to  be  lost  at  St. 
Mark's,  and  a  few  words — spoken  as  the  author 
of  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  alone  could  speak 
them — would  do  more  good  than  memorials 
signed  by  people,  half  of  whom  have  probably 
never  seen  the  city  or  the  cathedi'al. 


HOLMBLTRY  ST.  MART  CHl'RCH. 

THURSDAY  week  was  a  festival  day  at 
Holmbury  St.  Mary,  when  the  new  church 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  which  we  illustrated  in 
the  BuLLDiXG  News  of  September  19th  last,  was 
consecrated.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 
It  has  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel  with  organ  chamber  on  its  south  side, 
and  a  north-west  porch.  The  ground  slopes  so 
much  that  provision  is  made  under  the  church 
for  two  vestries  and  a  room  for  the  sexton.  The 
walls  are  built  of  Holmbury-hUl  stone,  with 
windows  and  doors,  &c.,  of  Bath  stone.  The 
south  porch  and  the  organ  chamber  both  have 


stone  groined  ceilings.  From  the  former  en- 
trance is  obtained  by  two  doorways  to  the 
church,  and  another  doorway  opens  to  a  newel 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  belfry.  The  wes- 
tern bay  of  the  nave  is  separated  by  a  high 
screen  from  the  church.  Over  this  bay  rises  a 
bell  turret,  finished  with  a  shingled  spire.  It 
contains  five  bells,  arranged  for  chiming.  En- 
tering the  nave  through  the  western  screen,  we 
find  arches  on  each  side,  carried  on  pillars  of 
blue  Peimant  stone,  with  smaller  shafts  of  red 
marble,  and,  instead  of  a  chancel  arch,  an  open 
traceried  oak  screen,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  On 
one  side  of  this  is  the  pulpit,  which  is  painted 
and  gilded,  and  on  the  other  the  lectern,  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  and  in  the 
centre  a  litany  stool,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  CyrU 
Holland.  The  chancel  has  oak  stalls  for  the 
choir,  a  very  rich  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles, 
with  marble  steps  leading  to  the  altar,  which  is 
vested  with  altar  cloths  wrought  by  the  Sister- 
hood of  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead,  and 
given  by  them  to  the  founder.  The  altar  furni- 
tiu'c  includes  a  chalice  made  by  Barkentin,  altar 
candles,  an  altar  cross  of  old  Limoges  enamel, 
and  also  an  alms  dish  and  flower  vases.  On  the 
marble  reredos  behind  the  altar  is  a  picture 
painted  by  an  Italian  artist — probably  SpineUo 
Aretino — in  the  14th  century — a  group  of  Scrip- 
tural figures  with  our  Lord  giving  His  blessing 
in  the  centre,  painted  in  rich  colours  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  chancel  is  provided  also  with 
carved  sedilia  and  a  credence  in  the  south  wall. 
The  roofs  are  all  open,  showing  the  timbers,  but 
the  oak  roof  of  the  chancel  is  much  more  elabor- 
ate than  that  of  the  nave.  Almost  all  the  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass,  all  executed 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  from  Mr.  Street's 
designs.  The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  has  an  oak  cover.  Near  it,  in  a 
little  window  at  the  west  end,  are  the  arms  of 
the  founder,  with  the  motto  of  his  family, 
"  Fidelis  inter  perfidos,"  and  under  the  west 
window  a  beautiful  old  terra  cotta  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  in  Luea  della  Robbia  ware,  given  to 
the  church  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Clayton.  Mr.  William 
Bo'^^Tnan,  F.R.S.,  of  Joldwynds,  has  undertaken 
the  fencing  and  laying  out  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  oak  lych  gate  at 
the  principal  entrance.  Other  members  of  his 
family  are  giving  embroidered  hangings  for  the 
east  wall  and  the  sedilia,  the  altar  de.sks,  and 
the  cassocks  for  the  choir.  On  the  exterior  the 
most  unusual  features  are  the  considerable  height 
of  the  east  end,  and  the  recessed  and  canopied 
tomb  for  the  founder's  wife,  provided  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 

The  consecration  was  followed  by  luncheon  at 
Mr.  Street's  residence,  Holmdale.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Street,  who  was  supported  on 
his  right  and  left  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Browne  and  the  Bishop  of 
Guildford.  The  Bishop,  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Street's  toast  of  "Our  Diocesan,"  said  he 
had  a  most  agreeable  duty  to  perform  in 
proposing  "  The  Health  of  the  Chaii-man,"  of 
whose  hospitahty  they  had  partaken.  The  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Street  in  laying  out  work,  he 
observed  was  well  known,  and  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  tent,  or  one  more  taste- 
fully arranged  than  that  in  which  thej'  were 
then  assembled,  and  in  which  they  had  partaken 
of  a  most  excellent  luncheon.  They  had  seen 
that  day  good  evidence  of  Mr.  Street's  skill  in 
architecture  and  art,  and  also  of  his  large- 
heartedness,  and  he  had  shown  the  best  possible 
feeling  in  presenting  that  beautiful  church.  It 
was  greatly  to  that  gentleman's  credit  that 
when  he  fixed  upon  that  neighbourhood  for  a 
dwelling  house  he  determined  to  build  a  house 
for  God  as  well  as  one  for  himself,  and  he  did 
not  think  another  such  a  charming  situation, 
combined  with  so  much  architectural  beauty, 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  England.  The 
whole  of  the  adult  population  of  the  now  dis- 
trict were  entertained,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
dinner,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  lighting  of  a  huge  bonfire  upon 
one  of  the  highest  hOls,  which  followed  close 
upon  an  unusually  brilliant  sun.set,  and  ilhmii- 
nated  the  district  for  many  miles  round. 


"A    NEW    DISCOA'ERY    IN   BRICK- 
MAKING." 
IN   an   article  upon  "Brickwork,"  which  ap- 
peared in  No.    1287  (September   Jth,  IS?!)) 
of  tliis  journal,  our  readers  no   doubt   mentally 


noted  the  following  remark: — "A  white  brick 
of  a  novel  c'...;auter — beiug  made  from  red  clay 
— wUl  shortly  be  introduced  to  the  London 
market  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thcHumber." 
As  the  time  indicated  has  now  arrived,  we  pur- 
pose to  notice  this  new  feature  in  the  great  trade 
of  brickmaking. 

This  discovery  is  protected  by  patent,  sealed 
March  5th,  1S79,  granted  in  favour  of  Robert 
Pickwell,  Esq  ,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of  the  firm  of 
Clarke  and  Pickwell,  civil  engineers,  Hull,  who 
was  partly  led  to  the  discovery  of  mixing  a 
common  ingredient  largely  foimd  and  cheaply 
obtained  in  this  country  with  red  brick  clays, 
by  his  chemical  experiments  upon  buildmg 
materials  submitted  to  the  firm  by  contractors 
for  marine  and  other  works  executed  imder  their 
supervision,  and  partly  by  his  practical  know- 
ledge obtained  in  the  firm's  being  engaged  in 
brickmaking  from  the  strong  warp  clays  which 
so  largely  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Humber. 

It  is  a  fact  that  certain  brick  earths  when 
burnt  produce  bricks  of  a  red  colour,  whilst  others 
produce,  under  the  action  of  fire,  bricks  of  a 
white  or  buff  colour ;  but  the  chemical  character 
of  these  clays  has  been  little  considered,  and  with 
the  exception  of  incorporating  therewith  creta- 
ceous matter,  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  altering  the  composition  of  our  various 
red  clays  until  Mr.  Pickwell  took  the  matter  in. 
hand.  For  some  years  it  has  been  patent  to  this 
gentleman  that,  with  the  mechanical  appliances 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  trade,  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  composition  of  the  brick-earths 
might  reasonably  be  made,  and  that  the  material 
wanting  in  the  red-brick  clays  to  enable  them  to 
tire  into  white  bricks  might,  in  a  piu'e  or  con- 
centrated form,  be  readily  and  cheaply  added. 
This,  as  experiments  upon  a  variety  of  red  clays 
proved,  required  but  the  intermixture  of  a  com- 
mon ingredient,  the  cost  of  which  in  a  dry  state 
varies  with  locality,  but  on  the  average  ranges 
about  r2s.  per  ton.  Its  action,  we  may  state, 
is  to  flux  with  the  iron  so  largely  present  in  the 
red  clays,  and  to  render  it  inoperative  in  colour- 
ing the  bricks. 

The  process  of  making  and  burning  these 
patent  bricks  in  no  way  varies  from  the  ordinary 
mode ;  but  the  intennixture  of  this  dry  composi- 
tion renders  clays  of  a  strong  character  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  work  in  Matthew's  and  other 
brickmaking  machines,  which  is  not  possible 
with  them  in  a  natural  state.  The  mixing  of 
the  clay  with  this  ingredient  is  the  most  essen- 
tial detail,  and  this  is  done  by  an  appliance  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  the  cost  of  which  is 
very  nominal,  and  which  in  most  establishments 
where  steam-power  is  employed  would  entail 
but  little  addition  to  the  existing  machinery. 
Another,  and  a  great  advantage,  is,  that  the 
red  clays,  which  in  this  case  are  merely  wanted 
as  a  basis,  do  not  require  to  be  of  that  fine 
cjuality  necessary  in  making  best  red  bricks,  and 
a  commoner  class  of  material,  when  submitted 
to  this  mechanical  treatment,  will  serve  to  pro- 
duce best  quality  white  or  yellow  bricks ;  and 
lastly,  the  fact  of  the  largest  and  best  deposits  of 
clay  in  the  coimtry,  which  are  well  known  to  be 
red  in  colour,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
makers  of  white  bricks,  is  an  advantage  the 
estimate  of  which  we  cannot  reach. 

The  discussion  of  these  details  brings  us  to« 
the  following  considerations  touchmg  our  natural 
deposits  of  white-biick  earth: — This  earth  is 
sparingly  disposed  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  incorporated  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  bleaching  material.  If  too  weak  in 
this  composition,  the  bricks  will  bum  pink  in 
colour,  and  if  too  strong  they  suffer  in  hardness, 
and  in  their  bearing  qualities,  and  become  tender 
and  rotten  in  their  texture.  A\'hero  red  clays 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  mixture  is  wrought 
by  artificial  means,  the  point  of  perfection  can 
be  easily  reached  and  rigidly  maintained.  It  is 
ii  bold  assertion  to  put  forward,  that  artificial 
brick-earths  can  be  worked  with  more  perfection 
than  natural  ones  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  asser- 
tion holds  good  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

With  the  bricks  under  notice,  the  questions  of 
durability,  per.-.istence  of  colour,  and  other  details 
lo  not  arise,  if  perfect  mixture  of  the  bleaching 
material  and  burning  apart  from  red  bricks  are 
observed,  as  the  material,  in  its  perfected  form, 
is  identical  in  character  with  the  best  beds  of 
white-brick  earth  foimd  tliroughout  the  country. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell  have  put  down  a 
large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  these  bricks 
at  New  Holland,  on  the  southern  or  laucolnshire 
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bank  of  the  river  Humber,  where  rail  and  water 
communication  of  the  first  order  exists,  and  they 
are  now  fairly  at  work  manufacturing  white 
bricks  from  the  local  warp  or  red-brick  clays,  a 
sample  kiln  of  which  was  drawn  on  the  oth  inst. 
in  our  con'espondent's  presence.  These  works  are 
being  taken  up  by  the  "Patent  "^Tiite  Brick 
Company,  Limited,"  who  hare  bought  the  ex- 
clusive patent-right  over  an  area  the  radius  of 
which  extends  sixty  mUes  from  the  works.  In 
this  radius  the  company  holds  the  exclusive  i-ight 
of  granting  licenses  to  work  the  patent,  and  the 
I)atentee  is  commencing  active  operations  in 
connection  with  the  letting  of  other  districts,  as 
our  advertising'  columns  indicate. 

The  patentee  has  strongly  tested  his  invention 
in  commencing  operations  on  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  ferruginous  deposits  of  clay  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  clear,  if  he  can  successfully 
produce  good  white  bricks  from  this  material, 
that  his  task,  in  applying  his  invention  to  milder 
and  lighter  clays,  is  an  easy  one. 

As  to  the  opening  offered  for  the  sale  of  these 
bricks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  red  bricks  of  local  manu- 
facture are  vending  at  2Ss.  per  thousand,  whereas 
white  bricks,  which  have  to  be  brought  a  con- 
.siderable  distance,  are  rating  at  50s.  This  dis- 
parity of  cost,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  good 
white  brick  earth,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Ilimiber  district,  and  this  fact  goes  tar  to  prove 
the  usefid  character  of  the  invention  and  to 
argue  its  general  application. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  are  the  particulars  of  this 
new  discover}'  in  brickmaking,  and  from  the 
reports  which  have  reached  us  we  are  led  to 
anticipate  its  general  adoption  in  districts  where 
red  brick  or  inferior  whlte-bvick  earths  exclu- 
sively prevail. 

FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GLTDE. 

THE  depression  of  trade  which  during  the 
last  two  years  has  given  rise  to  so  many 
dismal  complaints,  and  still  more  dismal  predic- 
tions, has  not  affected  the  building  operations  of 
Glasgow  so  injuriously  as  might  have  been  ap- 
prehended, though  it  has  given  a  salutary  check 
to  the  proceedings  of  speciilators.  The  annual 
return  of  the  n^imber  of  hoiises  occupied  and 
UEOccupied  within  the  precincts  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  latter,  so  that  few  private  houses  are 
now  lieing  constructed  ;  but  several  important 
iniblic  buildings  have  been  in  progress,  which 
have  sustained  the  regular  course  of  the  buUding 
trade.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  new  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  in  Castle-street,  at  the  Town- 
head,  so  called  from  the  old  episcopal  mansion, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  removed  in  the  last 
century.  The  site  is  that  of  the  former  cavalry 
barracks,  which  were  removed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Clyde  about  the  year  1820.  The  buildings 
were  of  red  brick,  a  very  neat  specimen  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  which 
really  is  the  domestic  style  of  Holland  and 
North  G-ermany,  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  continued  down  to  that 
of  George  III.  Since  the  above  time  they  have 
been  occupied  as  an  a.sylTmi  for  blind  persons, 
the  number  of  whom  in  Glasgow,  as  in  other 
large  industrial  and  manufacturing  centres,  is 
rather  above  the  aver.ige.  The  new  fabric,  now 
nearly  completed,  so  far  as  regards  the  part  in- 
tended for  the  immediate  occupation,  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  built  of  the  best  freestone, 
and  designed  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  with 
lofty  crow-stepped  and  corniced  gables,  bartisans, 
and  projecting  galleries.  This  style  of  semi- 
Gothic  is  the  correlative  in  point  of  time  and 
position  in  art  history  to  the  English  Tudor 
style,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  materially 
both  in  details  and  the  general  effect.  Both  took 
their  rise  in  the  1  -ith  century,  but  the  Scottish 
architects  followed  French  and  German  models 
in  preference.  The  chief  feature  of  the  front  is 
a  very  beautiful  semi-detached  hexagonal 
tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  with  bal- 
conies and  tablets  of  armorial  bearings.  The 
hexagon  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  of  figures, 
and  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  in  picturesque 
effect ;  but  for  some  mysterious  reason  its  use 
has  been  tabooed  by  architects  in  this  country, 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  point  to  another 
example.  The  elevation  of  the  structure  rises 
to  four  stories,  and  as  the  site  is  well  calculated 
to  show  it  to  advantage,  being  the  rising  ground 
behind  the  Cathedral,  its  appearance  is  magni- 
ceut,  especially  as  viewed  from  the  southern  or 


western  approaches.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Landless  of  this  city,  who  may  be  congratulated 
on  a  buUding  which  ranlcs  amongst  the  finest  in 
Scotland,  and  will  prove  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  new  "Western  Infirmary. 

Another  structure  in  the  same  style  is  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings  for  the  suburban  borough 
of  Govanhill,  which  have  been  erected  at  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  Glasgow,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  D.  Sturroek.  Though  really 
quadrangular  on  the  ground  plan,  it  appears  to 
be  triangular,  from  its  position  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  cross-roads.  The  southern  front  is 
flanked  by  a  square  tower,  with  roimd  turrets 
at  the  angles,  and  pyramidal  roof.  The  build- 
ing will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  locality  in 
whiehitis.situated.'.TheScottishBaronialstylewas 
the  favourite  of  the  Stuart  princes,  and  some  of 
the  best  ancient  types  are  to  be  found  in  Lin- 
lithgow and  Stirling.  Eyes  wearied  by  the 
sameness  of  miles  of  commonplace  streets,  find  an 
unspeakable  relief  in  contemplating  the  varied 
outline  of  such  fabrics  as  the  above,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  new  St.  Enoch's  Hotel,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  South-Western  EaUway.  The 
height  to  wliich  these  structures  are  carried  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  ridge-line  of 
the  roof  of  the  hotel  overtops,  apparently  by 
some  10ft.,  the  adjoining  spire  of  St.  Enoch's 
Church,  which  rises  liOft.  from  the  ground. 

Of  the  Palladian  or  Classical  Italian  we  have 
even  but  too  much  in  Glasgow,  its  predominance 
here  being  attributable  in  a  great  mea.sure  to 
the  long  and  influential  life  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a  prominent  champion  of  the  Clas- 
sical and,  and  especially  the  Greek  style,  whose 
letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  are  probably 
known  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  latest 
examples  are  a  new  club-house  in  West  George- 
trect,  the  front  of  which  may  compare  with  that 
of  any  similar  structure  in  London,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  elliptical  windows  of  the  base- 
ment story,  a  novelty  in  this  style,  of  striking 
and  by  no  means  inelegant  effect ;  and  the  Fine 
Arts  "institute  in  Windsor-place,  for  schools  of 
art  and  exhibitions,  which  is  in  the  broad  and 
massive  manner  of  the  Brussels  Exchange  and  the 
Criterion  Theatre  in  London,  with  a  great  dis- 
play of  rich  carving  and  emblematic  figures. 
Comparing  the  execution  of  such  btiUdings  with 
the  stiff,  meagre,  and  pedantic  fabrics  raised  by 
the  school  of  Adams  and  Chambers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  gi-eat  advance  has  been 
made  by  our  architects  in  the  handUng  of  the 
Classical  style  during  the  last  half  century.  A 
church  in  the  same  style  is  nearly  finished  in 
Infirmary- square,  where  a  great  improvement  is 
being  effected,  by  laying  down  the  waste  ground 
in  front  of  the  infirmary  with  turfs  and  flowering 
shrubs. 

In  the  Gothic  .style  the  only  church  now  in 
building  is  a  remarkably  iine  one,  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  body,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Western,  or  Kelvingrove,  Park.  The  architect 
of  this  is  Mr.  E.  Baldie,  who  has  judiciously 
chosen  the  Second  Pointed  variety,  as  most  truly 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  style.  The 
main  front  prestnts  a  grand  marigold  or  rose 
window,  flanked  at  each  angle  by  an  octagonal 
tower  r20ft.  high.  The  side  walls  are  carried 
up  to  40ft.,  with  a  range  of  five  windows,  which 
are  beautiful  examples  of  Gothic  fenestration, 
and  an  apsidal  ending  with  an  octagonal  vestrj'. 
In  these  featm-es  the  spirit  of  the  style  is 
thorouglily  and  successfully  realised. 

The  corporate  authorities  of  Glasgow  are 
taking  steps  to  provide  themselves  with  decent 
lodgings,  of  which  they  have  been  destitute  for 
nearly  sixty  years  past.  The  old  town-haU  at 
the  Cross  has  long  been  converted  into  shops  and 
warehouses,  and  Flaxman's  inspired  statue  of 
the  great  minister,  than  which  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture  can  show  no 
finer  or  nobler  effigy,  is  now  in  safe  custody  in 
the  Corporation  Galleries  at  the  west  end.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  statue  (for  which  the 
artist  was  paid  £2,000  by  the  Corporation)  and 
Gainsborough's  portrait,  exhibited  in  1SG7  at 
South  Kensington,  are  the  only  adequate  artistic 
memorials  we  possess  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen,  William  Pitt.  A  sufficient  space 
for  the  ijroposed  new  building  has  been  acquired, 
consisting  of  the  eastern  side  of  George-square 
and  the  block  extending  for  about  100  yards  to 
the  west  side  of  George-street.  It  is  announced 
that  the  de.sign  wQl  be  thrown  open  to  public 
competition,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  way 
of  proceeding,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to 
the  selection  of  the  best  design,  and  is  attended 


with  the  great  drawback  of  causing  inevitable 
and  sometimes  bitter  disappointment  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates.  It  would  seem  that  neither 
the  Gothic  nor  the  Scottish  Baronial  style  would 
be  very  appropriate  in  a  square  already  occupied 
by  Classical  buildings,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
Merchants'  House  and  the  Post-office.  But  the 
Jacobean  or  Eenaissance  may  be  chosen  without 
causing  too  violent  a  contrast,  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  this  style,  when  successfully 
treated,  as  it  has  been  in  the  new  Town  Hall  of 
Leicester,  and  in  several  private  buildings  of 
this  city,  offers  sufficient  scope  for  variety  of 
outline  and  ornament  in  detaU  to  gratify  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  in  architecture.  The  building 
will  be  one  of  cardinal  importance,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may  be  worthily  carried  out. 


PICTI'EES    AND  THEIR    PItrCHASERS. 

|N   Wednesday   evening   Mr.   J.    Thackeray 
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Bmice  delivered,  at  the  r  joms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Artists,  Birmingham,  the  thu-d  and 
last  of  his  series  of  lectures  on  "  Pictures," 
dealing  this  time  with  their  Purchasers.  The 
lectiu-er  said-  that  when  it  was  asked,  ' '  'V\Tio 
bought  pictures  ?  "  it  might  fairly  be  answered, 
"Everybody."  The  army  of  purchasers,  it  not 
as  noble  as  the  army  of  martyrs,  was  about  as 
large,  and  was  pretty  nearly  as  long-suffering. 
Purchasers  were  animated  by  widely  different 
motives.  Some  bought  pictures  because  their 
friends  and  neighbours  did  so  ;  some  sought  for 
specimens  of  the  old  masters,  and  were  system- 
atically deceived ;  while  others  who  chose  the 
modern  school  bought  cheap  and  gaudy  pictures 
that  were  turned  out  by  the  score  and  the  hundred 
as  regular  articles  of  manufacture.  Many  paint- 
ings were  bought  merely  as  "  furniture pictui-es," 
used  to  relieve  the  nakedness  of  blank  walls,  their 
owners  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  might 
be  their  claims  to  quality  or  to  geniuneness. 
.i^other  class  of  purchasers  was  composed  of 
those  who  bought  out  of  ostentation.  These 
were  the  people  who,  like  Dogberry,  must  have 
"everything  handsome"  about  them.  But 
there  was  something  indescribably  hateful  and 
repulsive  in  the  laying  in,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
stock  of  works  of  Art — like  the  laying  down  of 
so  much  wine — out  of  the  mere  ostentation  of 
wealth ,  the  vulgar  determination  not  to  be  beaten 
in  anything  that  money  can  procure.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  any  feeling  for  art  could  co- 
exist with  such  a  motive,  or  could  arise  from  the 
possession  of  worksso  acquired.  To  sucha  man  these 
pictures  brought  no  enjoyment  of  beauty,  no  re- 
finement of  character,  no  insight  in  any  form  of 
.spiritual  life.  They  were  costly  ornaments 
which  he  could  have  because  he  could  afl'ord 
them,  and  which  he  desired  to  have,  so  that  he 
might  boast  of  possessing  something  his  friends 
and  companions  could  not  afl'ord.  It  was  not 
the  love  of  art ;  it '  was  the  mere  lust  of  posses- 
sion .  Still  he  did  not  buy  for  the  mere  sake  of 
making  a  profit.  He  derived  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  his  "collection "  spoken  of  with 
admiration  or  with  envy ;  he  was  not  displeased 
when  visitors  asked  leave  to  see  them,  and  the 
chances  were  that  he  would  lend  some  of  them  on 
occasion  for  a  public  purpose.  Then  there  was 
the  speculative  class,  who  bought  pictiu-es  just 
as  they  wotdd  buy  any  kind  of  merchandise, 
with  no  idea  but  that  of  the  market.  Of  course, 
it  a  man  chose  to  make  this  his  business  he  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  but  then  he  must  be  honest, 
and  call  himself  a  dealer.  Besides  these,  there 
were  the  minor  classes  of  purchasers,  with  types 
of  which  aU  were  familiar.  There  was  the 
dilettante  purchaser,  who  had  his  own  canons  of 
art,  and  affected  only  those  painters  who  were 
obsequious  enough  to  receive  his  adrice  or  to  be 
thankful  for  his  hints;  there  were  purchasers 
who  bought,  not  because  they  cared  for  pic- 
tm-es,  but  out  of  a  kindly  disposition  to  give  a 
young  man  a  lift ;  and  there  were  others  who 
bought  because  they  could  not  resist  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  artist.  There  were,  again,  others 
who  bought  a  picture  because  it  was  pretty,  or 
from  some  fancy  of  association,  or  who  could 
not  resist  bargains  (especially  if  the  canvas  was 
a  big  one  and  the  frame  was  massive  and  well 
gilt) — or  who  were  tempted  to  buy  something  to 
fill  up  a  vacant  place  ;  or,  not  to  dwell  upon  too 
many  varieties,  those  who  bought  because  they 
liked  to  spend  money  and  to  buy  something.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  true 
picture  buyers,  those  who  bought  pictures 
because  they  loved  them.     That   class,  happily 
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for  art,  was  a  larg-e  and  an  increasing 
one.  They  were  not  the  people  who  enter- 
tained you  with  notes  of  prices  or  estimates 
of  enhanced  value.  They  were  not  the  men 
who  bought  only  for  a  name,  and  never  bought 
until  the  name  was  made.  Speaking  of  the  pic- 
ture dealers,  Mr.  Bunce  pointed  out  that  among 
them  were  to  be  found  many  men  of  fii^e  taste 
and  true  honesty  who  were  friends  alike  of 
painter  and  purchaser,  but  there  were  others 
who  engaged  in  transactions  anything  but  re- 
putable. In  conclusion,  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tions. What  kind  of  pictures  ought  we  to  buy  ? 
In  what  spirit  ?  From  whom  ought  we  to  buy 
them? 


STRENaTH    OF    AMERICAN     TIMBER. 

AVERT  interesting  series  of  experiments  are 
detailed  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  and  published 
in  the  Jotirnul  of  the  Franldin  Institute.  Prof. 
Thurston,  not  content  with  the  resxilts  arrived 
at  by  foreign  experimenters,  and  desiring  to 
ai-rive  independently  at  the  strength  of  American 
■woods,  a  knowledge  demanded  by  engineers  and 
architects  in  the  United  States,  has  been  making 
experiments  on  those  woods  most  generally  used 
in  construction.  The  specimens  selected  were  of 
sound  good  stock,  and  the  test  pieces  were  accu- 
rately made  to  the  standard  shape  and  size  used 
in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  specimens  were  white  and 
yellow  (Georgia)  pine,  locust,  black  walnut, 
white  ash,  white  oak,  and  live  oak,  and  the 
paper  before  us  describes  the  growth  and  con- 
ditions of  these  different  woods,  about  which  we 
need  not  trouble  the  reader.  The  author  has 
thus  described  the  characteristics  of  good  pine 
timber  grown  in  America.  "  It  has  a  close  grain 
and  its  slow  growth  should  be  evidenced  by  the 
thinness  of  the  annual  rings,  which  should  not 
exceed  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  The  trunk,  and  con- 
sequently its  rings,  should  be  symmetrical.  The 
best  timbef  is  charged  with  resin,  which  preserves 
it  from  decay,  and  gives  it  strength  and  elas- 
ticity ;  its  presence  is  indicated  by  strong  odour. 
The  colour  of  the  wood  should  be  a  clear  tint  of 
yellow  and  red  alternating,  and  the  texture  as 
well  as  the  colours  should  be  very  uniform.  The 
working  of  the  timber  gives  a  reliable  indication 
of  its  quality.  It  should  offer  considerable  re- 
sistance to  splitting  along  the  grain,  it  should 
be  strong  and  free  from  woolliness,  and  the  cut 
of  the  saw  and  of  the  plane  or  chisel  shoidd 
leave  smooth  surfaces.  The  shavings  and  chips 
should  be  strong  and  elastic,  and  the  former 
capable  of  being  twisted  about  the  fingers  without 
breaking."  The  above  description  is  very  reU- 
able;  architects,  especially  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiarities  pointed  out.  Fii-st  describing 
the  tension  and  compression  machine  which  is 
that  used  at  the  Stevens  Institute,  a  powerful 
differential  beam  combination,  the  writer  observes 
that  the  load  is  appUed  by  means  of  a  hydrauhc 
press,  the  stress  to  which  the  test  piece  is  sub- 
jected being  measured  by  means  of  suspended 
weights  and  a  sliding  poise.  The  extensions  are 
measured  by  means  of  an  instrument  in  which 
contact  is  indicated  by  an  electric  contact 
apparatus.  The  machine  employed  to  test  trans- 
verse strength  was  designed  by  the  author  and 
built  by  Messrs.  Fairbanks  and  Co.  It  consists 
of  a  scale,  on  the  platform  of  which  rests  a  heavy 
cast-iron  beam,  upon  which  are  secured  two 
supporti  at  the  required  distance  apart.  Pressure 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  screw  turned  by  a  hand- 
wheel,  which  passes  through  a  cross-nut  and 
terminates  in  a  sliding  cross-head  which  serves 
both  as  a  guide  and  a  pressiu'c-block.  The  test 
piece  is  laid  on  mandrels  placed  upon  the 
supports  at  the  required  distance  apart.  The 
loads  are  weighted  on  a  steelyard  as  usual.  For 
measuring  dcffections,  an  accurately  cut  mici'o- 
meter  screw  of  steel  haring  a  pitch  of  -Qio  of 
an  inch  is  employed,  and  to  insure  great  accuracy 
electric  contact  is  used. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  give  the  results  of 
some  of  the  experiments  made  under  the  author's 
directions.  We  may  observe  the  test  pieces  for 
tension  were  4in.  long  and  turned  to  a  circular 
form  of  ■o27in.  diameter.  The  results  for  white 
pine  show  a  modulus  of  rupture  of  G877'5,  this 
being  the  force  necessary  to  pull  asunder  a  bar 
whose  section  is  one  square  inch  :  the  modulus 
of  proof  stress  of  the  same  test  piece  was  3900  ; 
the  extension  per  cent,  of  length  is  stated  at  the 


total  of  •7'2o.  The  modulus  of  rupture  for 
yellow  pine  is  2070'2,  that  of  white  ash  lo-190-5, 
and  white  oak  13207'8.  The  results  of  tests  by 
compression  show  for  white  jrine  a  modulus  of 
rupture  of  9592-6  and  of  proof  stress  of  5C00, 
the  total  compression  being  3'49S  per  cent,  of 
length  ;  for  yellow  pine  the  figures  are  modulus 
of  rupture  11952-3,  proof  stress  7000  ;  for  white 
ash  81-18-3  modulus  of  rupture,  and  5180  of  proof 
stress;  white  oak,  the  figm-es  are  7113-5  and 
5600  respectively.  The  length  of  the  test  pieces 
were  2-2oin.  and  the  diameter  about  I'lin.,  the 
section  being  roimd. 

Passing  to  the  tests  for  transverse  strength, 
the  length  of  the  test  pieces  being  54in.  and 
their  breadth  and  depth  each  3in.,  we  have  the 
following  results  for  white  pine  : — Modulus  of 
rupture  (i.e.  the  strain  at  the  instant  of  rupture 
upon  a  part  of  section  most  remote  from  neutral 
axis),  5280 ;  modidus  of  proof  stress,  4320 ; 
modulus  of  elasticitv,  SS363S  ;  ult.  resilience, 
1364-8;  elastic  ditto",  634-8;  deflection,  l-2Sin. 
ultimate;  and -SOin.  at  elastic  limits.  ForyeUow 
pine  the  following  figures  are  given  for  the  above 
respective  mod-uli,  16740,  12720,3534727,  4174-4, 
2039-6,  1-96  and  -84.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  fuLi-ther  detail  here,  but  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend the  paper  of  Prof.  Thurston  to  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  strength  of 
materials.  From  the  examples  we  have  given 
of  white  and  yellow  pine  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
see  that  the  residts  are  higher  than  those  recorded 
by  Barlow,  Tredgold  and  others.  The  author 
attributes  this  fact  to  the  uniform  excellence  in 
quality  of  the  specimens  tested,  although  he 
observes  "  it  is  possible  they  may  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  American  to  the  European  timber. ' ' 
If  we  take  the  figures  in  tension  they  are  foiuid 
to  be  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth  higher  than 
the  specimens  given  by  the  above  English 
authorities,  though  Tredgold's  figures  for  Ameri- 
can woods  are  lower  than  the  results  given  above, 
evidence,  no  doubt,  either  of  difference  of  quahty 
or  of  variety  of  timber.  We  have  not  described 
the  torsion  apparatus  employed,  consisting  of 
autographic  recording  macliines.  A  series  of 
curves  or  strain  diagrams  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Jones,  under  the  author's  direction, 
and  are  given  in  ' '  Strength  of  Woods  used  in 
Engineering"  in  the  Library  of  the  Stevens 
Institute.  To  Professor  Thurston  is  due  the 
merits  of  ha's'ing  been  one  of  the  foremost 
American  investigators  of  the  subject,  and  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  when  engaged  in 
organising  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the 
Stevens  Institute.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted 
that  no  English  Tredgold  has  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  pursue  the  inquiry  with 
the  appliances  anl  machinery  we  now  possess. 


THE  OCEAN  PIER,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  increasing  demand  for  bathing  accommo- 
dation at  Coney  Island,  a  sand-bar  foi-ma- 
tion  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  outer 
bay  of  New  York,  has  resulted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  iron  pier  of  considerable  length,  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  use  of  hollow 
wrought-iron  pUes  simk  by  the  aid  of  the  water- 
jet.  This  system  of  pile-sinking  is  not  new,  it 
having  been  applied  to  the  drii-ing  of  piles  in 
1852  at  Texas,  and  in  many  subsequent  erections. 
James  Brownlees  used  hollow  cast-iron  piles,  with 
jet  forced  through  pile,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Levan  and  Kent  -viaducts  in  this  country  in 
1856,  and  many  recent  applications  of  the  pro- 
cess for  piers,  &c.,  may  be  cited,  but  we  content 
ourselves  with  giring  a  few  details  of  the  Ocean 
Pier  at  Coney  Island,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Macdonald,  C.E. ,  in  a  paper  in  the  American 
Society's  joui-nal,  and  referred  to  by  us  last 
week.  The  pier  extends  1,000ft.  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  a  point  -where  the  depth  of  water  is 
16ft.  at  high  tide.  At  the  shore  end  it  is  120ft. 
wide  between  the  pile  centres :  thence  ro  the 
mid-section,  a  distance  of  320ft.,  the  width 
is  50ft.  At  the  mid-.section  it  is  83fr.  wide  ; 
from  thence  to  the  pier-head  the  width  is 
50ft.  for  a  length  of  320ft.  The  pier-head 
is  100ft.  by  1 10ft.  There  are  two  floors,  the  level 
of  the  lower  floor  being  V2.U.  above  high-water, 
and  the  upper  floor  24ft.  From  the  riewsof  the 
structure  given  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  paper,  we 
find  that  the  pier  or  platform  has  three  widen- 
ings  at  the  .shore  and  pier  ends  and  one  in  the 
centre,  and  subsequently  to  the  erection  of  themnin 
structure  the  company  determined  to  erect  build- 
ings on  the  pier,   and  the  designs  of  Messrs. 


Gambrill  and  Ficken,  architects,  of  New  York, 
were  accepted.  From  the  elevations  given  of 
these  buildings,  we  gather  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  superstructiu-e.  The  widened  i^ortious  of  the 
platform  show  buildings  of  two  stories,  and  are 
designed  in  harmony  with  the  pier  itself  ;  the 
narrower  or  promenade  portion  of  pier  is  covered 
by  a  roof  of  one  span  supported  on  pillars  above 
the  piles,  the  pier  being  open  at  the  sides.  Re- 
lief to  tliis  part  of  the  superstructure  is  obtaiaed 
by  gables  and  hipped  transepts,  which  break  the 
roof,  wliile  the  pillars  have  brackets  at  the  top. 
The  buildings  at  the  ends  and  centre  are  half- 
timbered,  and  have  side  verandahs  and  towers. 
The  shore  end  building  contains  on  the  upper 
floor-level  a  restaurant,  with  kitchen,  lauudry, 
and  offices  below.  The  mid-section  building 
comprr^es  refreshment-rooms,  the  prome- 
nade being  unobstructed.  Above  are  "'oriel 
sleeping  ap.irtmcnts,"  surmounted  by  a 
clock  "  tower.  The  building  at  the 
pier-head  is  intended  for  a  music-hall, 
with  refreshment-rooms  at  the  corners,  and  a 
tower  at  the  extreme  angles  for  obsei-vatiOD. 
Altogether  the  buildings  have  a  light  and 
picturesque  appearance  that  agree  well  ^-ith  the 
substructure.  The  pier-head  Ls  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  double  row  of  wooden  guard- 
piles  that  form  a  triangular  inclosure  in  front, 
forming  a  landing-stage.  It  is  said  that  the 
buildings  have  shown  no  sign  of  woalaiess,  not- 
withstanding- the  exposed  surfaces  to  the  wijids 
they  present.  Referring  to  the  eonstr-uction  of 
pier,  we  may  briefly  mention  that  the  piles  are 
lap-welded  tubes  Sjin.  external  diameter  and 
|in.  tliick,  except  at  the  shore  ends,  where  they 
are  Jin.  thick.  They  were  combined  at  the  site 
by  couplings  5in.  long,  to  any  length,  and  were 
treated  while  hot  to  a  preparation  of  coal-tar 
and  oil,  inside  and  out,  notwithstanding  which 
precaution  the  coating  has  already  wa.shed  off 
in  places.  The  pUes  have  their  iqiper  sections 
r2tt.  long,  the  couplings  being  imder  the  castings 
carryingthe  lower  floor.  The  distance  between, 
the  transverse  rows  of  piles  is  20ft. ;  at  the 
shore  end  there  are  eight  piles  in  a  row, 
at  the  midsection  six  piles,  and  at  the 
pier-head  eight  piles.  The  supporting  bases  of 
the  pUes  are  of  cast  iron,  2ft.  diameter  and  9in. 
deep ;  the  pile  rests  in  a  socket  secured  by 
four  screws ;  below  is  a  conical-ribbed  projection, 
through  which  an  opening  of  2tn.  diameter  is 
left  for  the  water-jet.  In  the  operation  of 
sinking  the  jjiles,  the  jet  was  applied  through  a 
pipe  IJ-in.  diameter,  extending  down  the  pile 
and  dise,  and  about  2in.  beyond.  The  pipe  -was 
held  firmly  at  the  pile-head,  and  connected 
with  the  pump  by  a  rubber  hose.  Thus  the 
water  pressure  was  transmitted  directly  to  the 
sand  at  the  foot  of  pile,  transforming  the  soil 
into  a  semi-liquid  mass,  through  which  the  pile 
settled  to  the  required  depth.  Tlie  wrought- 
iron  beams  of  the  lower  floor  are  laid  length- 
wise, and  are  secured  to  castings  clamped  round 
the  pile.-  by  ;in.  bolts.  These  beams  are  loin. 
deep.  Tr.ansversely,  they  are  connected  at  each 
row  of  piles  by  6in.  beams  with  angle-iron  lugs, 
which  are  bolted  through  the  webs  of  main 
beams.  The  capitals  to  piles  are  of  cast  iron, 
secured  by  four  set  screws,  and  fitted  to  receive 
the  wrought-iron  beams  described.  To  resist 
the  effect  of  wind  on  the  buildings  in  the  centre 
and  pier-head,  a  system  of  vertical  bracing  in 
both  directions  is  introduced,  consisting  of  Ijin. 
rods  connected  to  the  i-)iles  by  cast-iron  rings 
held  in  place  by  taji  bolts  and  horizontal  struts 
attached  to  the  same  points  made  of  two 
6in.  channel  bars  latticed  in  the  form  of 
a  ]  [  section.  The  timber  flooring  is  of 
12in.  by  Sin.  Georgia  pine  joists  placed  2ft. 
ap.art,  upon  wliich  are  planks  Oin.  by  Sin.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  paper  describes  in  detail  the  pile 
and  pumping  app.aratus,  seatfolding,  and  travel- 
ling derrick  "used  in  suspending  and  driving  the 
leading  piles  at  every  row.  During  part  of  the 
time,  work  was  carried  on  by  two  electric-lamps 
from  the  Dynamo-Electric  Light  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  works  were  executed  by  the 
Delaware  Bridge  Company,  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Maclay  and  Davies,  engineers  to  the 
Ocean  Navigation  and  Pier  Company.  Tho 
main  interest  possessed  by  the  pier  at  Coney- 
Island,  however,  is  due  to  the  superstructure  we 
have  described. 

The  parish  church  of  Gunuersbuiy  was  reopened 
on  Sundaj-  week,  after  restoration  carried  out  by 
Messi-s.  Adamson  and  Sons,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£950. 
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g-ested  by  Mr.  Gibson  ia  the  best  and  cheapest 
practicable,  viz.,  to  raise  the  building  bodily  to 
a  favourable  levelaud  underpin  it  upon  its  old  plat- 
form and  foundations,  without  any  work  to  the 
superstructure  beyond  the  few  absolutely  neces- 
sary repairs.  The  platform  and  steps  (or  at  least 
some  of  them)  should  be  reconstructed ;  they  are 
an  important  part  of  the  design.  It  does  not 
seem  desirable  or  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
pulling  down  and  numbering  of  stones,  a  method 
costly  in  proportion  to  its  destructiveness,  even 
if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  slightly  alter  the 
pcsition  of  the  building.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  something  is  to  be  done.  As  we  pointed  out 
in  a  former  number,  it  is  quite  time  the  neglected 
ornament  was  reinstated  to  a  position  of  the  dig- 
nity it  deserves. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

YOKE  STAIES   WATEK-GATE. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  at  last 
turned  their  attention  to  the  deplorable  condition 
of  York  Stairs,  or  Buckingham  Gate,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  now  half  buried  in  the  newly-made 
slopes  of  the   Embankment-gardens.     We  pub- 
lish to-day  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Gibson, 
from    that    by   which   he   obtained   the   Royal 
Academy  medal  for  perspective  in  1876.  This  was 
prepared   from   existing   drawings   corrected  by 
measurements  and  sketches  of  the'building  itself. 
The  moiddings,  however,  being  in  some  exposed 
parts  decayed  and  weatherworn,  m  ere  taken  from 
the   most   reliable  of  the  older  drawings.     The 
former  po.sition  and  purpose  of  the  gate  will  be 
.seen  from  the  view.     According  to  some  records 
it   was   designed   and   erected"  by   Inigo  Jones, 
about  the  year  1626,  for   George  VOliers,   first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  embellishments 
he  added  tohis  newly-acquired  palace.  Formerly 
this  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
wich ;    it  was  granted  by  James  the  First  to  his 
favourite  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.     There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to   the  authorship  of 
the  gate,  however ;  in  the  later  editions  of  GwUt's 
'' Encyelopsedia  "  it  is  "now  considered  to  be  by 
N     Stone."_     The  VUliers  arms    and    motto— 
"Fidei    Coticula    Ciiix" — occupy     prominent 
positions  ;   the  former  over  the  centre  opening  on 
the  south  front,  and  the  latter  upon  the  frieze  of 
the   back   or   northern   face.     This   last  view  is 
much  less   agreeable   than  the  more  important 
one      Designed  to  face  with  its  best  aspect  the 
fashionable  highway   of  its  day— the  river,  the 
building   became    almost   forgotten   when   that 
time  passed  away,  until  the  Embankment  again 
brought  the  pubUc  to  its  proper  front.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly   a    relic    well   worth    preserving   on 
account  of  its  artistic  merits,  independent  of  the 
historic  mterest  attached  to  it.     We  wait  ^-ith 
interest  to  learn  the  intentions  of    the  Metro- 
politan   Board    of   Works    with   regard   to   its 
'restoration."     It  is  to  be   hoped  better  judo-- 
meut  wiU   be  exercised   by  that   practical  body 
than  has  been  the  case  in  some  simUar  instances. 
Ihereeaube  Uttle  question  that  to  aUow  it  to 
retain  its   original   site   must   be   the  best  plan. 
L  uder  some   circumstances  it  might  be  desirable 
that  such  a  structure  should  foUoV  the  retreated 
nver  margin ;  but   the  lines  of  the  modern  Em- 
bankment,   however    beautiful    in    themselves, 
would  bo  utteriy  discordant  with  the  old-style 
water-gate.     And  again,  the  river  is  no  longer 
the  highway  from  which   the  maiority  of  people 
view    our    public    buildings.     The  structure  is 
sound  and  stable,   and  probably  the  plan  sug- 


CATS,    CHTTP.CH  OF  ST.  DENIS,  XEAK  PAKIS, 

Last  week  we  gave  an  illustration  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  for  the  Cathedral  of  Carcassonne, 
from  the  autograph  di-awings  of  the  arclutect, 
M.  E.  VioUet-Ie-Duc.  To-day  we  have  devoted 
one  of  our  lithographic  pages  to  the  illu.stration 
of  a  scries  of  caps  for  the  new  church  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc  about  1873.  The  sketches  are  shown  simply 
as  the  author  drew  them,  because  in  this  form 
they  may  be  more  suggestive  than  if  completed 
and  drawn  in  a  more  finished  way.  These, 
indeed,  are  simply  the  architect's  autograph 
working  sketches  given  by  him  to  the  carvers  to 
work  from,  and  as  such  they  cannot  fail  there- 
fore to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  our  readers. 
Illustrations  of  St.  Denis  figure  in  Baudot's 
Eglises  de  Bourgs  et.  Villages. 

CASTLEISLAND   K.C.    CUTJECH,    CO.    KEEEY. 

This  design  was  selected  in  a  competition  wherein 
seven  architects  competed.  The  church  consists 
of  nave,  N.  and  S.  aisles,  transepts,  chancel, 
flanked  by  two  side  chapels,  vestries,  &c.  ;  a 
nuns'^  choir  is  shown  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
bunding-  to  be  in  connection  with  existin  g  convent, 
and  divided  from  south  chapel  by  an  ornamental 
wrought-iron  grill.  An  organ  chamber  is  pro- 
vided in  south  transept  for  use  of  nuns,  access 
to  which  is  gained  from  nuns'  choir  by  a  stone 
spiral  staircase.  The  nave  arcade  will  be  sup- 
ported on  Shap  golden  grey  polished  granite, 
with  carved  Portland  stone  caps  and  moulded  bases. 
The  responds  in  south  chapels  and  small  columns 
in  angles  of  apse  will  be  in  Aberdeen  red  polished 
granite.  The  exterior  wiU  be  built  in  a  local 
liniestone,  hammered,  dres.sed,  and  dressings 
chiselled.  All  interior  dressings  will  be  of  Bath 
stone,  with  exception  of  caps  and  bases  to 
columns  of  nave  arcade.  Tenders  are  now  being 
invited  for  the  erection  of  church,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  building  will  be  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember. The  cost  is  £8,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Dominic  J.  Corkley,  .59,  Oakley-road, 
London,  N. 

WILLEY's-AT-HEATH,  KENT. 

This  is  a  small  house,  picturesquely  situated  on 
one  of  the  hiUs  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Hever,  on  which  gi-eat  care  has  been  bestowed 
to  render  it  substantial  in  construction  and  com- 
plete in  detail.  The  materials  are  of  red  brick 
and  Howley  Park  stone,  built  in  Portland 
cement,  with  Kentish  tiles  on  the  upper  story, 
the  framing  of  the  gables,  the  sashes,  iloors  and 
staircase  being  of  oak.  The  work  has  been  care- 
fully executed  by  Mr.  Richard  DurtneU,  of 
Brasted,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Robinson 
of  London.  ' 

SIL-VEE  MEDAL  DAIEY-FAEM  PL.1:N'S. 

Good  plans  of  farm  buildings  are  very  seldom  to 
be  found  in  books  of  reference,  so  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
want  by  giving  particulars  of  the  kind  whenever 
an  example  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  model 
comes  before  us.  With  this  idea  we  publish  to 
day  the  two  chief  prize  designs  from  the  late 
Dairy  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  IsKngton, 
on  which  occasion  we  reviewed  at  length  the 
whole  series  of  plans  for  fai-ms  submitted  in 
competition.  The  first  sQver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  Moore,  architect,  of  Beau- 
mont-street, Oxford,  for  the  design  marked  "In 
Toto,"  to  which  the  estimates  by  the  author 
were  £2,076  for  the  homestead  with  covered 
yards,  and  £1,276  for  the  house  and  offices.  If 
open  yards,  as  per  the  small  bird's-eye  .sketch, 
were  accepted  as  a  modified  arrangement,  £1,7.50 
was  the  estimated  outlay  for  the  farm  buildiu 


cost  of  simUar  buildings  already  executed.     The 
walls  were  shown  to  be  of  brick,  and  the  roofs 
covered  -svith  slates.     The  roofs  to  covered  yards 
are  intended  to  be  of  timber,   same  as  all  roofs 
throughout.      The  arrangement  of    the  several 
departments  is  clearly  shown  on  the  plan,  assisted 
by  the  general  bird's-eye  view.      The  extra  or 
duplicate  silver  medal  awarded  by  the  judges  was 
given  to  the  design  marked   "Shorthorn,"  and 
this  we  also  illustrate  to-day.      The  architect  is 
Mr.   Richard  Waite,   of   Duffield,  near  Derby, 
and   as   this  design   was  not    shown  when   we 
saw   the    remainder,    a     few    particulars   fur- 
nished  by   the    author    as    de.seriptive   of    his 
desig-n     may     not     be    out     of    place.       This 
design   is   intended    for   a     dairy    of    80  cows, 
and  provides  58  cow-stalls ;  the  remainder  would 
be  lodged  in  the  divisions  of  the  covered  yards, 
or  be  dried  off  for  calving— in  the  event  of  more 
than  58  being  in  milk  at  one  time,  the  excess 
number  could  be  admitted  into  the  stalls  from  the 
yards  by  relays  at  milking  time.     The  stalls  for 
each  pair  of  cows  are  7ft.  Gin.  in  width,  which 
the  author  has  found  to  be  ample  in  all  cases. 
The  feeding-troughs  are  of  purpose-made  blue 
bricks,  with  a  galvanised  iron  self-fiUing  water- 
trough   between    each    pair,    provided    with  a 
hinged  lid,  all  opened  or  closed  at  will  by  connec- 
tion with  a  wrought-iron  pipe  shaft  worked  by  a 
wheel  and  worm.     The  stalls  are  separated  from 
the  feeding  gangways  by  posts  and  horizontal 
rails.     The  tram-raUs  laid  at  the  back  of  cows 
next  the   covered  yards   are   intended    for   the 
double  pirrpose  of  conveying  food  to  the  covered 
yards,  and  for  the  removal  of  manure  from  the 
stalls  to  a  covered  manure  pit  in  the  stackyard. 
As  a  general  rule,   the  manure  from  the  stalls 
would  be  conveyed  direct  into  the  covered  yards 
(from  which  they  are  separated  by  dwarf  walls) 
there  to  be  trampled  and  consolidated,  but  when 
straw  is  scarce,  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  a 
considerable  portion  of  this   manure   from  the 
stalls  to  a  covered  pit ;  for  this  pui-pose,  tram- 
waggons  effect  a  great  saving  in  labour.     The 
rails  may   be   almost    or  quite   flush  with   the 
paving,  and  are  not  found  to  impede  the  passage 
of  cattle.     The  covered  yards  are  37ft.  6in.  clear 
betsveen  the  walls,  roofed  over  with  queen-post 
trusses   in   one   span.     Ventilation   is   provided 
along   the   whole   length   of   the  eaves,   by   the 
entrance  archways,  and  by  louvres  on  the  ridge. 
The     floors    are    of     concrete,     raking    down- 
wards,   2ft.     6in.     from     entrance    to     centre, 
with      a       fall     of       one      in       nine.        'The 
boxes    for    calves,    yoimg    stock,    hulls,     and 
hospitals,  are  placed  on  the  east  side,  with  access 
from  the  external  road   and   from  the   feeding 
gangways.    The  piggeries  and  boUing-house  (all 
under  cover)   are  on  the  west  side,  having  com- 
municating doors  to  the  roads  and  to  the  covered 
yard  ;  swing   doors   are   provided  over   the  pig 
troughs,  rendering  them  available  for  pigs  in  the 
styes,  or  rurming  loose  in  the  yards ;  the  breeding 
stye  has  projecting  rails  round  to  protect  young 
pigs    from     overlaying.       The    food-preparing 
department  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block  on  the 
north  front,   adjoining  the   stockyard.     In   the 
mixing-room  is   a   brick-built  steaming   closet, 
supplied  from  the  engine,  also  a  grist  mill ;  the 
chaff-cutting  is  done  on  the  floor  above.     The 
pulping  room  for  roots  adjoins  the  mixing-room  ; 
the  floor  space  above  may  be  thrown  open  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  straw  barn,    or  set  apart  for  a 
granary  and  com  store.  The  straw  barn  is  shown 
21ft.  by  18ft.,  carried  up  the  height  of  two  floors ; 
an  inner  door  is   shown  next  gangway,  so  that 
straw  may  be  loaded  direct  on  the  tram-waggons 
and  taken    to   all   parts  of   the  buildings  ;  the 
segmental    recesses     next    gangway    are    only 
carried    up   sufficiently  high    to   permit   tram- 
waggons  to  be    turned.      The    author  has  en- 
deavoured to    so     arrange    the    plan    that    all 
the    iiarts  shall    be    suitable    in    position    and 
area      for      the    purpofes      intended,    thereby 
securing   the   maximum   accommodation  in  the 
minimum  .space ;  the  construction  is  substantial, 
ready  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  provided 
throughout ;  all  doors  to  places  intended  for  live- 
stock open  outwards,  and  are   hung  in  rebated 
reveals  to  hook  stones  ;  door  frames  have  been 
carefully  avoided,   as  they  so  quickly  rot  at  the 
bottom  when  in  contact  with  manure.     AU  pro- 
jecting angles  of  bricks  are  rounded.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  liquid   manure  tank   must  naturally 
depend  upon  the  levels  of  the  site.     The  dwel- 
ling-house, which  provides  the  usual  accommo- 
dation, is  placed   south    of  the  farm   buildings, 
the   windows  of   the   liiing-room   and   kitchen 
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THE    "BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING 
CLUB. 

DESIGNS   FOE  A   COFFEE  TAVEKN,    &C. 

AN  overwhelming  number  of  designs  have 
I'eaehed  us  for  this,  the  first  subject  of  our 
new  series  of  competitions,  and  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  notice  only  a  very  small  number  of 
the  designs  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  do  more  than  enumerate  in  catalogue  fashion 
many  of  the  drawings  that  have  been  received. 
We  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  arrange  the  whole 
of  them  into  three  classes,  only  criticising  in 
detail  a  few  of  the  first.  We  may  remark  that 
although  we  have  not  received  one  design  that 
realises  the  intention  we  had  in  view,  there  are 
in  all  three  classes  instances  of  skUl  and 
di'aughtsmanship,  as  well  as  misdirected  laboiu', 
that  atford  room  for  the  reflection  that  these 
competitions  are  doing  good,  if  only  ui  the  way 
of  directing  the  efforts  of  the  young  aspirant. 
The  design  signed  ' '  Edmn ' '  we  have  put  first, 
not  however  because  we  think  it  a  model,  but 
because  it  approaches  the  kind  of  building  we 
had  in  view.  The  plan  has  certainly  less  to 
commend  it  than  some  others  :  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  the  utility  or  artistic  charm  of  the  entrance 
passage  which  leads  to  the  bUliard-room ;  the 
doorway  as  placed  is  awkward  and  meaningless  ; 
it  woidd  have  been  better  in  the  front  or  arranged 
to  enter  a  lobby  at  the  side.  The  biUiard-room, 
23ft.  by  17ft.,  is  well  placed  at  the  side ;  the  bar 
and  coffee-room,  the  kitchen  and  offices  are 
tolerably  convenient,  and  the  reading-room  over 
the  billiard-room  is  reached  by  a  convenient 
stairs,  w^th  small  cloak-room  and  w.c.  on  one 
side  of  the  landing.  The  kitchen  is  roofed  over 
on  the  first-floor,  but  we  do  not  see  the  chimney 
stack  on  the  first-floor  plan.  The  author  has 
adopted  the  style  of  old  English  inns,  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  and  the  details  and 
treatment  are  thoroughly  redolent  of  the  style  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw.  We  cannot,  however, 
praise  the  entrance,  which  is  not  bold  enough, 
nor  the  coved  balconies  of  the  biUiard-room 
windows,  nor  the  circular  windows  of  reading- 
room  ;  and  a  larger  bar  window  also  might  have 
been  introduced  in  keeping  with  the  style  chosen. 
"Jack"  is  the  motto  of  a  design  of  much 
picturesque  vigour  and  piquancy,  but  the  draw- 
ings are  spoUt  by  the  confused  manner  in  which 
the  plans  are  printed,  which  are  almost  unread- 
able. The  main  street  front  shows  a  general  bar 
entrance  and  wide  window,  and  a  coffee-room  at 
the  corner,  with  rounded  angle  window.  The  bar 
is  22ft.  by  ISft.  6in. — too  large,  and  if  the  coffee- 
room  had  been  of  these  dimensions,  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
building.  A  .side  entrance  porch  is  placed  on 
the  return  side,  but  the  w.c.,  lobby,  and 
yard  are  exceedingly  cramped.  The  kitchen 
is  at  the  back,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  offices  is  compact.  We  do  not  like  the 
staircase  access  to  the  reading  and  biUiard- 
rooms,  and  those  who  wished  to  play  billiards  or 
read  would  have  to  pass  through  the  general  bar ; 
the  landing  is  also  contracted.  The  biUiard-room 
is  over  the  general  bar,  and  is  21ft.  6in.  by  18ft., 
partly  bracketed  over  the  lower  story  in  front. 
The  style  chosen  is  Queen  Anno,  treated  with 
considerable  freedom.  The  groimd-story  is  pro- 
posed to  be  of  red  brick,  the  upper  portion  par- 
getting with  brick  midlions,  and  tile  hanging  in 
projecting  gable  of  billiard-room.  An  advantacre 
of  the  plan  is  that  on  one  side  there  is  a  blank 
wall,  no  light  being  necessary.  The  author 
works  out  his  design  at  G|d.,  coming  out  at 
£1,495.  "Castello"  is  a  design  in  Late  half- 
timbered  Gothic,  very  carefully  and  correctly 
drawn,  with  good  details,  but  wanting  in  the 
character  of  a  public-house.  The  entrance  at 
the  comer  is  not  conspicuous  enough ;  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  or  the  side  windows 
from  those  of  a  private  house.  The  upper  story 
is  of  timber-framing  and  plaster-work,  with 
mullioncd  ■\^'indows.  The  faults  of  the  plan  are 
indirect  entrance  to  bar  and  a  too  small  coffee- 
room  ;  the  kitchen  and  private  entrance,  tlie 
billiard  and  reading-rooms  up  stairs  are  fairly 
arranged  with  good  access,  lauding,  and  con- 
veniences. The  cubing  is  priced  at  7W.  =  £1,400. 
"  Sub  Rosa"  is  suitable  in  style  and  treatment ; 
a  half-timbered  upper  story  with  gable  and  side 
windows  to  entrance,  marks  the  bar  and  reading- 
room  above,  but  the  coffee-room  on  plan  is  only 
12ft.  (nn.  by  lift. — much  too  small — wWle  the 
bar  might  have  been  made  of  less  size.  The 
billiard -room,  24ft.  by  ISft.,  is  at  the  side  roof  ed 
low   and   entered   from   a   separate   hall.      The 


kitchen  and  offices  are  not  very  economically 
grouped.  The  cost  is  computed  at  about  £1,300. 
An  alternative  design,  No.  2,  we  like  better  in 
elevation  and  plan,  and  the  tile-hung  upper 
story  is  cheaper.  The  plan  has  a  side  entrance 
to  the  biUiard-room,  and  the  coffee-room  is 
tiu'ned  round,  but  is  still  too  small.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  arrangement  is  convenient. 
This  design  is  cubed  out  at  9d.  =  £1,203  lOs.lOJd., 
or  £1,264  all  but  three  halfpence — we  prefer  the 
roimd  numbers.  The  design  "Sub  Silentio" 
has  one  good  feature  in  elevation — it  is  the  bar 
window  and  entrance,  which  looks  what  it  is 
intended  for.  This  part  of  the  elevation  has, 
however,  been  sacrificed  by  being  tacked  on  to  a 
front  of  very  nondescript  kind,  with  small  narrow 
windows,  whose  detail  is  intended  to  be  in  the 
fasliionable  brick  stjde.  The  gabled  tennination 
overthe  reading-roomand  the  parapet  are  the  least 
satisfactory  parts.  In  plan  the  author  shows 
a  faii'ly  arranged  interior,  but  the  coffee-room  is 
rather  larger  than  necessary,  and  there  is  no 
separate  entrance  to  the  reading  and  billiard 
rooms,  which  are  well  placed  in  front  and  are 
amply  lighted.  The  cost  is  worked  out  at  £1,500, 
cubed  at  7d.  "  Nineteenth  Century ' '  rather 
belies  its  motto  in  the  style  chosen,  which  is 
I'th-centuiy,  handled  with  some  freedom  and 
effect,  gabled  bays  and  balconies  being  the  main 
featui'es  of  the  elevations.  Turning  to  the 
plan,  we  find  an  unnecessary  space  has  been 
given  to  a  centre  bar,  the  biUiaru-room  being 
on  one  side,  and  the  coffee-room,  one-story 
high,  on  the  other,  making  a  very  wide  frontage. 
There  is  a  private  side -entrance  to  the  reading- 
room  on  the  first  floor.  The  offices  are  arranged 
in  a  very  confused  manner,  '\^^ly  place  them 
round  a  small  open  yard  ?  and  could  they  not 
have  been  planned  in  half  the  space  P  Economy 
has  not,  at  least,  been  consulted  in  planning. 
The  materials  ai'e  red  brick  and  grey  stock, 
with  wooden  bay-windows,  and  plastering  in 
parts.  The  woodwork  to  be  jjainted  white.  The 
wide  bays  and  entrances  are  expressive  and 
suitable.  "xVlonzo  the  Brave"  sends  a  half- 
brick  and  timbered  building,  of  some  picturcsque- 
ness,  but  the  parts  are  not  happily  gi'ouped  in 
elevation,  and  the  comer  entrance  is  rather  out 
of  keeping  with  the  upper  portion.  The  author 
places  his  ■  reading-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
access  to  it  being  obtained  by  a  glazed  passage 
on  one  side  of  the  bar.  This  arrangement,  and 
the  passage  to  the  open  yard,  are  not  happy. 
The  billiard-room  is  over  the  bar,  and  a  coffee- 
room  above  the  reading-room,  and  both  are 
well-lighted,  the  fonner  by  dormers,  on  thi-ee 
sides.  The  kitchen  and  private  rooms  and 
offices  are  self-contained,  on  one  side  of  the  bar, 
snd  an  open  yard,  with  side-passageway,  occu- 
pies the  inner  angle  of  .site.  "By  "Arry"  is 
distinguished  for  featm'es  of  a  decidedly  Jacobean 
character  ;  tlie  front  elevation  has  an  arched  re- 
cessed lobby-entrance,  leading  into  a  bar  35ft. 
by  20ft. — certainly  too  large.  On'the  right-hand 
side  is  a  one-storied  billiard-room,  top-lighted, 
with  a  separate  entrance,  and  stairs  to  coffee  and 
reading-rooms]above.  The  plan  is  well-arranged, 
and  a  large  yard,  with  conveniences,  is  planned 
to  occupy  the  internal  comer  of  the  site. 
The  hatchway  for  serving  the  billiard-room 
from  the  bar,  and  the  position  of  bar-parlour, 
are  handy  points.  In  external  design,  we  prefer 
the  front  to  the  side  ;  on  the  whole,  the  compo- 
sition has  a  very  stilted  effect.  The  attendants' 
rooms  in  the  roof  would  have  been  better-placed 
on  the  first  story.  Carefully-drawn  elevations 
accompany  this  design.  "Honey  Dew"  shows 
a  compact  arrangement,  Avith  a  front  coffee-room 
23ft.  by  18ft.,  and  comer  entrance,  a  kitchen 
behind,  and  side  stairs  to  billiard  and  reading- 
room  over.  The  coffee-room  and  bar  to- 
gether is  economical,  and  saves  room.  A 
lift  is  prorided  near  the  counter,  and  the 
conveniences  are  complete.  We  do  not  Uke  the 
wide  arch  over  the  flat  bay  of  the  coffee-room, 
nor  the  upper  treitment  of  elevation.  It  is, 
liowever,  commendably  drawn,  and  generally 
suitable  iu  style.  "  Domestic  "  is  more  fit  for  a 
cottage  or  villa  residence ;  the  coffee-room  and 
bar  hardly  betoken  the  purpose  of  the  hou,se  in 
the  way  they  are  arranged,  and  the  entrance  is 
rather  quiet.  The  billiard-room  and  smoking- 
room  are  well  planned  in  connection  with  stairs, 
but  the  lighting  is  imperfect.  Generally,  the 
planning  of  offices  might  be  improved.  The 
external  stylo  is  suitable.  Author  cubes  at  9d. 
—  £1,481  9s.  Gd.  "  H."  is  the  motto  of  a  design 
in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  author 
h.as  placed  under  contribution  bits  of  both  Mr. . 


Norman  Shaw's  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin's  works. 
We  point  tothebay  window  with  balcony  railing, 
and  the  parapet,  along  half  the  front  elevation ; 
but  iu  both  instances  the  details  have  been 
cribbed  without  obvious  purpose.  For  iiistance, 
of  what  use  is  a  balcony  without  means  of 
entering  it  ?  and  we  certainly  cannot  see  why  a 
heavj'  parapet  was  introduced  on  one  side  only, 
nor  the  quaintness  or  beauty  of  the  bit  below 
the  loft-hand  pilaster  of  tower.  The  doors 
and  windows  to  the  other  portion  of  front  are 
strangely  out  of  keeping.  The  plan  is  much 
better,  and  the  back  kitchen  and  offices  con- 
veniently arranged  for  serring  ^nsitors.  There 
is  also  a  separate  entrance  to  reading  and 
biUiard-room  upstairs.  "  Perseverantia  "  goes 
to  urmecessary  trouble  in  spending  three  sheets 
of  drawings  over  what  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
an  ill-digested  arrangement.  It  wo\ild  not  be 
difficult  for  persons  to  enter  the  reading-room 
and  take  papers  away  unkno^vn  to  the  attendant ; 
the  entrance  to  coffee-room  is  not  near  enough 
to  the  front  doorway,  and  the  xu'inals  and  lava- 
tories are  undesirably  placed.  The  break  in 
front  spoils  the  plan,  wliich  would  have  been 
better  adapted  for  a  private  house.  The  eleva- 
tions are  certainly  more  suitable ;  the  upper 
timbered  story  is  plain,  but  effective,  and  a  Uttle 
ingenuity  of  planning  might  nave  been  spent 
with  advantage.  "Clansman"  disposes  his 
bar  and  news-room  lengthwise,  making  a  wider 
frontage  than  necessaiy;  the  bar  is  too  large, 
and  the  coffee-room  too  small ;  the  entrance  to 
billiard- room  through  bar  is  inconvenient,  and 
the  stairs  and  landing  cramped.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  indications  of  merit  in  the  eleva- 
tions, though  the  details  are  poor,  the  entrances 
especially.  In  another  group  we  place  "  F.  in 
Circles,"  "  C.in  Circle,"  "M.  A.  A.  in  Triangle," 
"North,"  "Such  a  Dog;"  "Toledo," 
"Wasp,"  "NorthWest,"  "  W.  F.  in  Lozenge," 
"  E.  in  Square,"  "Tim,"  "Am  I ? "  Generally, 
they  fall  into  the  mistake  of  adapting  domestic 
arrangements,  and  in  showing  extravagant 
features,  although  there  are  good  poin  ts  in  some 
of  them  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail 
here.  For  instance,  there  are  a  few  good  features 
in  the  elevation  of  "  F  in  circle,"  such  as  the  bar 
entrance,  though  the  plan  is  straggling. 
' '  Wasp  ' '  also  gives  a  pleasing  timbered  build- 
ing with  a  very  compact  and  clever  plan  for  a 
narrow  frontage,  but  some  of  the  detail  is 
expensive,  and  the  roofing  awkward.  The  cubing 
is  worked  out  at  Sd.  a  foot  =  £1,350.  "North 
West  "  is  pleasing  in  its  front  elevation,  and  the 
arrangement  is  not  bad  in  the  serving  part,  but 
we  find  fault  with  the  treatment  of  billiard- room. 
"North"  has  made  a  pleasing  and  ch.aracteristic 
feature  of  his  bar  window,  but  the  arrangement 
is  uneconomical.  ".Such  a  Dog  "  has  too  large 
a  bar,  and  a  rather  small  coffee-room,  while  the 
billiard-room  entrance  through  the  bar,  and  the 
stairs  approach  to  reading-room,  are  equally 
faulty  arrangements.  Elevations  are  suitable  in 
style.  "Toledo"  falls  into  similar  mistakes, 
and  shows  a  waste  of  passage-room  and  defective 
entrances,  besides  poor  serving  facilities. 
"  W.  F."  has  taken  the  type  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  iu  the  entrance  and  stairs 
arrangement:  the  reading  and  coffee-rooms  are 
small,  and  the  bUliard-room  10ft.  too  long. 
' '  Tim  "  is  a  vigorously-conceived  design  with 
many  good  features,  but  the  kitchen  is  scarcely 
near  enough  to  the  bar,  and  the  billiard-room 
hardly  lighted  enough.  Two  good  entrances 
are  pro\ided.  "  R.  in  Square ' '  is  too  much 
of  an  Italian  vUla  in  elevation,  the  facilities  for 
serving  the  bar  and  coffee-room  are  hardly  equal 
to  the  case,  and  the  biUiard-room  is  too  square. 
"Am  I  ?  "  fails  in  the  convenience  of  bar  facilities 
and  the  offices  arc  soo  dispersed.  "  C.  in  Circle  " 
is  decidedly  extravagant  in  style,  and  the 
plan  is  not  concentrated  enough  for  economical 
working.  The  estimate  is  too  low.  "  M.  A.  A." 
follows  the  ordinary  vUla  plan,  the  bar  is  too  far 
from  the  kitchen,  and  the  offices,  reading,  and 
billiard-room  are  ill-planned  :  the  latter  is  much 
longer  than  necessary.  The  cubing  is  low. 
"  Qui  ViUt  Valet"  is  planned  on  similar  prin- 
ciple :  the  bar,  coft'ee-room,  and  kitchen  are  ill 
disposed.  "J.  C.  in  Circle,"  cleverly  drawn 
in  elevation  iu  florid  Queen  Anne  spirit,  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  bar  and  kitchen  arrangements 
are  faulty.  The  bar  windows  are  too  much  like 
shop  windows.  "  Mente  Manuque"  makes  a 
feature  of  his  public  billiard-room,  but  the  bar 
is  too  large.  The  cntr.mces  and  stairs  are 
cleverly  managed,  and  the  Late  Gothic  treatment 
is  suitable  for  a  small  town.     "  G."  shows  some 
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quaint  window  design  to  the  lower  rooms, 
tut  we  do  not  like  the  ugly  cutting  back  of  the 
recessed  entrance ;  the  roofing  is  also  poor,  and 
the  plan  very  indifferent.  "  F  in  Circle"  is  a 
more  costly  treatment  in  an  Old  English  style, 
but  the  entrances  and  planning  generally  waste- 
ful. "  Ora  et  Labora  "  is  a  bold- treated  half- 
timbered  building-,  but  rather  domestic  in 
character ;  the  plan  is  not  well  contrived  in  the 
offices.  "Yes  or  No  "  is  characteristic  of  an  old 
town  inn ;  the  half-timbered  gable  is  simply 
managed,  and  there  are  a  few  good  points  in 
the  plan  which  fails  in  the  service  arrangements. 
' '  Vanity  Fair  "is  a  plain  domestic  structure, 
with  good  points.  The  entrance-bar  and  coffee- 
room  are  conveniently  disposed,  but  we  do  not 
like  approach  to  bUliai-d-room.  In  "  Burswell," 
the  best  feature  is  the  exteimal  doorway,  and 
the  plain  brick  elevation  and  windows  ;  the  plan 
with  the  kitchen  and  scuUery  on  the  first-floor 
is  a  remarkable  inversion  of  order.  In  "  Re- 
sui'gam  "  we  see  an  old  hand.  This  time  his 
work  is  scarcely  so  successful.  The  bar  and 
coffee-room  are  not  very  conveniently  placed  for 
serving  by  the  lift  from  the  attic  floor,  and  the 
arrangement  is  scarcely  adapted  for  a  small 
house.  The  front  elevation  is  spoilt  by  the 
curved  pediment  over  the  bar  entrance.  Timber 
and  rough  cast  is  shown  for  the  upper  story. 
The  cubing  is  at  lOd.  "Franc  Tireur"  is 
in  the  same  style,  but  the  planning  of  the  en- 
trance passages  and  kitchen  offices  is  below  par. 
Quite  as  bad  for  convenient  service  is  "  Try 
Again,"  a  one-storied  building  baring  all  the 
chief  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  "Fleur 
de  Lis  "  has  a  pleasing  elevation  well  grouped, 
but  the  plan  is  awkwardly  contrived  for  con- 
venience. "Whj  should  the  bar  and  kitchen  be 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  hall  ?  ' '  Ogmore  ' ' 
has  something  picturesque  in  his  elevation,  and 
a  sensible  recessed  porch  with  balcony  over ;  but 
the  plan  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  though  it  is 
better  than  many  in  this  class.  "Mot"  is 
wasteful  in  the  passages,  and  the  bar  and  kitchen 
are  too  far  asunder.  "  No.  90  "  has  a  good 
coffee-room  and  entrances,  but  the  stair-flight  is 
awkwardly  long,  and  the  details  of  design  are 
hardly  up  to  the  mark. 

In  a  third  class  we  place  a  large  number  of 
designs  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  ex- 
ceeded or  misinterpreted.  As  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  notice  all  of  them,  however  briefly,  we 
will  enumerate  the  mottoes.  "E  in  Cii-cle," 
"Tace,"  "Stone,"  "Intersecting  Circles," 
"Our  Praises,  &c.,"  "B  in  Cu-cle,"  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  "Heart  and  Arrow,"  "  Quis," 
"Excelsior,"  "  H,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Osian," 
"  Queen  Anne,"  "  Quod,"  "  Ars,"  "Minor!' 
(put  your  drawings  on  one  sheet),  "Gwent" 
(the  comer  studs  of  your  gable  angles  only  show 
on  one  face),  "  Nomme"  (too  cut  up),  "  Streon- 
shalh,"  "B.  N.,"  "G.  Toltec,"  "Figaro," 
"  Ormond,"  "Attempt,"  "Pupil  J.,"  "  Kus- 
ticu.s,"  "Sub  Judice,"  "  T.,"  "0.  r.,"(too 
like  a  vestry-hall),  "  Lancaster,"  "A.  U.  C.  in 
Triangle,"  "Excelsior,"  "  Timeo,"  "B  in 
Three  Circles,"  "East  Anglia"  (ought  to  do 
better),  "J.  H.  S  ,"  Peter,"  "Rosebud," 
"Fidessa,"  "  Beltshazzar, "  "  Dalgamo,"  "P 
in  QuatrefoO,"  "Cham,"  "E  in  a  Square," 
"Minor,"  "  G-wyndwr,"  "Anteverta"  (more 
like  a  factory),  "AdaUquid,"  "N.B.,"  "Peter," 
"  Greyhound,"  and  "  Nota  Bene." 

CLOCK  AND   HALL  TABLE. 

' '  Honey  Dew  "has  seized  the  idea  for  those 
subjects.  The  hall  table  stands  on  six  turned 
legs  framed  together  in  the  upper  part  by  curved 
brackets.  It  is  in  simple  Jacobean  spirit.  The 
top  curved  ornament  and  row  of  balusters  are  in 
keeping  with  the  style.  The  clock  is  effectively 
framed,  and  is  crowned  by  the  old-fashioned 
broken  pediment  on  turned  comer  balusters.  All 
the  details  are  good.  We  place  "Binny" 
second.  The  hall  table  is  open  in  front,  with 
a  covered  top  supported  on  comer  tiu'ned 
balusters.  The  carved  panels  and  details  arc 
cleverly  drawn  and  in  keeping  with  the  Renais- 
sance style.  Below  is  a  shelf  for  ornamental 
basins.  The  clock  front  design  is  exceedingly 
quiet  and  characteristic  of  the  style  chosen  ;  the 
dial  is  cleverly  relieved  by  carved  band  and  by 
small  fluted  pilasters  carrying  an  entablature 
and  pediment  over,  an  eagle  on  globe  flUing  up 
the  centre  space.  The  lower  part  of  clock  front 
is  quite  plain,  and  there  is  a  pleasing  breadth  of 
treatment  in  the  design.  Design  with  Circle  is 
also  clever ;  in  the  clock  front  the  style  is 
Gothicesque  in  spirit,  but  moderate  in  detail. 
We  do  not  like  the  side  framing  so  well.     The 


table  is  light,  simply  framed,  with  rack  for  hats 
above ;  oak  without  varnish ;  and  chamfered 
mouldings,  and  oxidised  silver  hinges,  with  a 
dial  of  blue  and  white  china  are  intended.  The 
de.sign  by  "James  in  Circle"  is  of  quiet 
Jacobean  character,  but  we  do  not  admire  the 
centre  framing  over  the  table.  In  a  far  different 
spirit  is  "  Mediocria  Fii-ma."  The  hall  table  is 
Elizabethan,  has  a  deep  scolloped  pattern 
carved  along  the  edge  with  a  massively 
arcaded  lower  shelf  for  china  ;  glass,  or  stamped 
leather  panels  are  shown  at  the  back.  The 
clock  is  Elizabethan  ;  the  front  is  cut  up  into 
panels,  and  the  dial  and  details  arc  carefully 
drawn.  "Null  Bien  san  Peine  "  is  another  de- 
sign in  the  same  style  ;  the  top  part  of  table  is 
heavy  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  lighter 
treatment  of  the  legs  in  a  Louis  Quinze  style. 
The  clock  front  is  relieved  by  Ionic  pilasters 
fluted  and  diagonal  panel.  Tlie  details  are 
carefidly  drawn.  "Con  Amore."  The  table  is 
heavily  designed  in  the  turned  logs  and  Tipper 
part.  The  clock  is  shown  on  a  bracket  above, 
in  a  weU-designed  case,  but  the  two  objects  do 
not  harmonise  satisfactorily.  Details  of  mould- 
ings are  good.  T.  Square  is  an  elaborately- 
drawn  design  in  a  Renaissance  style  ;  the  table 
has  an  open  front  adorned  by  panelled  pUasters 
for  bric-a-brac  ;  above  the  top  is  a  bracket  sup- 
porting a  timepiece.  The  latter  has  a  good  out- 
line, but  the  table  top  and  frieze  is  too  heavy, 
and  the  ornament  poor  and  meagre.  "Burs- 
well"  sends  a  plain  table  with  turned  legs  ;  the 
detail  and  mouldings  are  coarse.  The  clock  case 
is  simple,  and  might  have  been  made  more 
effective  if  the  top  with  the  comer  consoles  were 
taken  off .  "Black  and  AVhite  "  is  overdone  in 
the  carved  panels  ;  the  table  legs  are  dispropor- 
tionately large,  and  the  details,  especially  the 
terminal  and  broken  mouldings  in  the  centre, 
are  meaningless.  The  clock  case  is  spoilt  by  the 
heavily-carved  panels,  and  the  broken  mould- 
ings round  the  dial.  The  labour  in  drawing  the 
sections  might  have  been  well  saved,  as  they 
are  too  small,  and  the  members,  like  the  carved 
ornament  to  the  bottom  of  table  legs,  purpose- 
less. "  Our  Praises  are  our  AVages  "  is  a  better 
conception  ;  the  outUnes  and  proportions  of  the 
clock  face  and  the  dial  are  simple  and  effective, 
but  we  cannot  speak  so  well  of  the  tabic.  "  Such 
a  Dog"  has  a  clock  in  Late  Gothic;  the  hall 
table  is  plain,  though  scarcely  equal  to  its  pur- 
pose. "Duncan  Macallister,"  "Ogmore," 
"Presto,"  and  "Hangling,"  are  designs  in  wliich 
ornament  has  been  introduced  without  effective- 
ness, while  the  detail  is  below  par. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUilN. 


FAIRHOLT  tells  us  that  "this  plant  was 
used  as  symbol  of  eternal  life,  from  its 
remaining  continually  green.  A  wreath  of  ivy 
constituted  the  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian 
games.  The  mediceval  painters  prepared  a  red 
pigment  from  the  juice  or  gum  which  in  warm 
countries  flows  from  the  ivy  in  the  month  of 
March."  In  the  Ecdcsiohgist,  1817,  p.  159, 
we  flnd  the  following  interesting  remarks  by 
the  editor  :  "  We  can  well  imagine  any  admirer 
of  Gray's  'Elegy'  lamenting  that  the  'ivy- 
mantled  tower '  should  no  longer  answer  to  its 
familiar  description.  Still  we  must,  as  ecclesiolo- 
gists  be  allowed  to  enter  our  protests  against  ivy. 
It  is  doubtless,  in  its  own  place,  very  beautiful. 
It  gives  new  life  to  the  dead  tree,  and  curling 
down  the  blue  limestone  rock,  and  mingling  with 
the  dark-green  of  the  yew  and  the  lighter 
tints  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  affords  a  beautiful 
contrast ;  and  flnally,  on  a  dead  wall  it  is  in- 
valuable. But  its  beaixty  is  dangerous :  its  roots 
penetrate  the  mortar  and  dislodge  the  stones  ;  it 
breeds  damp,  and  it  ends  with  totally  concealing 
the  beauty  which  it  is  supposed  to  heighten.  We 
confess  we  never  see  any  mantled  abbey  without 
wisliing  we  had  power  to  strii)  away  the ^nrftiiCc. 
Why  should  it  be  there  >  Anybody  can  at  his 
will  command  ivy  (?},  but  he  cannot  command 
thedehcate  detaUsof  such  First  or  Middle-Pointed 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  wastef idness,  to 
say  no  more,  to  let  the  former  destroy  the  latter." 
This  plant  is  not,  however,  a  prtrasile  like  the 
mistletoe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  roots  of 
its  own — the  rootlets  or  fibres  which  gave  rise  to 
tlio  belief  in  its  being  a  parasite  are  merely  sup- 
ports. [In  decorative  art  the  ivy-leaf  is  a 
favourite  form,  and  has  been  much  employed  by 
the  Mediceval  artist.]  C.  F.  W, 


JAPANNIXO. 
This  process  has,  of  course,  received  its  name 
from  the  islands  of  Japan,  from  whence  articles 
so  varnished  were  first  brought  to  Europe. 
Articles  such  as  cabinets,  work-tables,  and  works 
boxes,  fire-screens  and  tea-trays,  tea-caddie- 
and  bread-baskets,  are  those  which  are  most 
sought  after,  and  wUl  be  found  to  be  really 
works  of  art — Japanese  art  has,  of  late,  been 
revived  in  this  country,  in  many  instances.  The 
material  for  japarming  consists  of  copal  varnish 
or  anime,  and  (according  to  the  colour  required 
or  intended  for  the  ground),  mixed  with  different 
substances.  After  receiving  a  coat  of  this  mix- 
ture, the  articles  are  placed  in  an  oven  till  per- 
fectly dry.  The  process  of  applying  the  copal 
and  anime  varnish  and  the  drying  in  the  oven 
is  repeated  .several  times  in  articles  of  a  better 
and  more  important  kind,  in  order  that  a  good 
ground  may  be  insured  and  obtained.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  after  the  last  application,  they 
are  painted  and  gilded  as  required,  when  they 
are  then  ready  for  t'ne  "finishing."  This  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  choosing  and  passing  over 
the  surface  a  suitable  vaiTUsh  until  such  a  thick 
coat  is  given  as  to  bear  the  ' '  polishing.' '  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  before  applying  a 
second  coat,  the  fii'st  coat  of  vamish  should  be 
thoroughly  dry.  When  the  varnish  has 
"  coated"  thick  enough,  the  "polishing"  may 
commence.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  over  the 
surface  a  rag  dipped  in  very  finely-powdered 
tripoli  or  rottenstone.  When  the  operation  is 
nearly  completed  a  little  oil  is  added  to  the  rag, 
and  dipped  into  the  powder ;  later  on,  oil  alone 
mu.st  be  used  to  clear  off  any  remaining  powder. 
Interesting  works  on  this  subject  are  "  Keramic 
Art  of  Japan,"  by  G.  Audsley,  London,  1875; 
"  History  and  Description  of  Japan,"  Chas.  H. 
Eden,  London,  1877.  J.  A. 

JESSE,    TREE    OF. 

Faikholt,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art," 
says  : — "  In  Christian  art,  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  was  a  subject  often  selected  by  the  medifeval 
artists  for  representation,  either  in  stained  glass, 
sculptm'e,  painting,  or  embroidery.  The  idea 
of  treating  our  Lord's  genealogy  under  the 
semblance  of  a  vine  arose  most  probably  froni 
the  passage  in  Isaiah.  Jesse  is  usually  repre- 
sented recumbent.  The  mystic  vine  (the  em- 
blem of  sphitual  fruitfulness)  springs  from  his 
loins,  and,  spreading  in  luxuriant  foliage,  bears 
on  distinct  stems  the  various  royal  and  other 
persons  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew,  chap,  i., 
among  which  the  kings  David  and  Solomon 
occupy  a  distinguished  position.  Those  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity  are  represented  as 
kings,  afterwards  as  patriarchs.  The  name  of 
each  is  usually  inscribed  on  a  label,  entwined  in 
the  vine  close  to  the  figui'e  designated  ;  near  the 
summit  is  the  Virgin  Mary  in  glory,  with  our 
Lord  in  her  arms ;  but  the  stem  does  not  extend 
to  Hun,  on  account  of  His  Divine  incarnation. 
There  are  examples  of  the  vine  terminating  in  a 
cross,  with  our  Lord  crucified.  This  manner  of 
representing  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  of 
which  there  are  examples  even  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  very  common  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fourteenth,  both  in  .stained  glass,  illumi- 
nations of  manuscripts  and  printed  '  hours,' 
stone  and  wooden  sculpture,  and  embroideiy. 
Its  effect,  as  sometimes  executed,  must  have 
been  most  glorious,  the  %'ine  running  in  luxivriant 
branches,  with  a  stem  and  tendrils  of  gold,  thick 
with  green  foliage  and  purple  grapes,  disposed 
so  as  to  sustain  and  surroimd  a  long  succession 
of  royal  personages,  with  rich  cro^^^lS,  robes, 
and  sceptres,  holding  labels  and  illuminated 
scrolls,  and  terminating  with  our  Lord  in  the 
arms  of  His  mother,  radiant  with  splendour,  and 
surrounded  by  angels."  Mr.  Parker  tells  us  in 
the  Glossary  that,  "At  Dorchester  Church, 
Oxfordshire,  itiscuriously  formed  in  thestouework 
of  one  of  the  chancel  windows ;  at  Christchurch, 
Hants,  and  in  the  chapel  of  All  Soul's  College, 
Oxford,  it  is  cut  in  stone  on  the  reredos  of  the 
altar.  It  was  likewise  wrought  into  branched 
candlestick,  thence  called  a  Jesse,  not  an  unusual 
piece  of  furniture  in  ancient  churches."  M.  V. 
le  Due  (Diet.  Mais. ,  art. '  'Jesse")  enumerates  atree 
of  Jesse,  being  sculptured  over  the  central  door 
of  Amiens  cathedral,  one  above  the  central  door- 
way of  Laon  Cathedral,  belonging  to  the  13th 
century;  one  of  the  16th  century  at  Chartres. 
A  stained-glass  window  with  this  subject  depicted 
on  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Virgin's  Chapel  in  the 
Abbey  Chui'ch  of  Saint  Denis.     They  are  also  to 
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be  found — belonging  to  the  IStlt century — in  the 
cathedi-als  of  Elituns,  Amiens,  and  Boui-ges,  and 
at  the  Ste.  Chapel  of  the  Palais.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  stained-glass  windows  in  France 
belonging  to  the  16th  centiuy  is  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  de  Beauvais.  This  "  tree"  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Sens  and  Autuns  in 
windows  belonging  to  the  16thcentui-y.  A  short 
time  ago  a  "  tree  of  Jesse  "  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
comer  of  a  house  (not  an  uncommon  position 
for  it)  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Denis,  at  Paris.  See 
De  Caumont's  "  Ai'chit.  Kelig'.,"  pp.  173,  717 
(Ed.  1S67).  C.  F.  W. 

jinjE. 
The  roodloft,  or  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  is  called  in  France,  and  sometimes  in 
England,  the  Jube,  from  the  words  /«V  Horn  ino, 
Benedieerc,  which  were  pronounced  from  it 
immediately  before  certain  lessons  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  service  (Parker).  See  imder  word 
"Koodloft  "  itifra. 


LINTHORPE  ART  POTTERY. 

ON  Tuesday  last  an  extensive  exhibition  was 
held  at  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Dresser 
and  Holme,  in  the  Farringdon-road,  of  speci- 
mens of  the  new  art  pottery  whii  li  has  just 
been  iutrodiiced  from  Linthorpe,  near  iliddies- 
borough.  Anything  fresh  in  the  way  of  art 
pottery  worthy  of  the  name,  at  once  commends 
itself  to  architects  and  our  readers  generally, 
even  although  no  strictly  architectural  ornamen- 
tation may  have  been  made  of  the  material 
under  notice.  With  reference  to  the  ' '  Lin- 
thorpe' '  ware,  such  an  appKcation,  it  seems,  has 
not  been  thought  of  as  yet,  the  manufacture 
hitherto  being  confined  to  vases,  flower-pots, 
chimney-piece  ornaments,  and  table  fumitui-e. 
■With  regard  to  the  display  of  these  on  the  occa- 
sion above  referred  to,  we  have  only  an  approv- 
ing remark  to  make,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
linthoiiie  red  brick  clay  ware  wiU  take  a  place 
with  Doulton  and  Wedgwood  pottery.  Mr. 
Tooth  is  the  artist  to  whom  most  of  the  designs 
already  produced  are  due  :  he  has  worked,  how- 
ever, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dresser,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Jlr.  Harrison,  of  D.irlington, 
started  the  manufacture  about  a  year  ago. 

The  wares  of  Linthorpe  are  of  three  kinds. 
First,  an  imdeoorated  ware,  which  pretends  to 
good  forms  and  colours.  Of  plain  vases  we 
noticed  about  1.50  shapes,  but  several  of  these 
shapes  appeared  in  different  colours.  Thus,  a 
vase  of  the  double  (or  pilgrim)  gourd  shape  was 
in  a  fine  orange-red  colour :  in  a  low-toned 
yellow ;  in  a  red-bro«Ti,  and  in  yellow,  green, 
and  brown  mottles,  such  as  in  some  cases  have  a 
resemblance  with  onyx  or  agate.  Second,  there 
is  a  ware  which  is  enriched  with  incised 
ornament,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  several 
specimens,  is  also  perforated.  In  this  ware  the 
decorated  objects  are  covered  with  parti- coloured 
glazes,  and  some  specimens  are  decorated 
■with  conventionally-treated  flowers  and  leafage, 
the  outline  of  which  is  scratched  in  the  clay, 
while  the  forms  thus  outlined  are  coloured  in  a 
subdued  manner.  Of  tliis  ware  there  are  many 
fine  examples,  such  as  arc  eminently  appropriate 
as  the  oi-uaments  of  chimney  pieces,  cabinets, 
and  sideboards.  The  tliirdkindof  ware  consists 
of  pieces  which  are  enriched  with  bold  painting 
in  enamel  colours  of  flowers  and  birds,  but  of 
this  ware  only  few  specimens  were  shown, 
though  many,  we  learn,  are  now  in  process  of 
manufacture.  Few  of  the  pieces  have  garish  or 
fussy  effect.  The  idea  of  the  new  pottery  is 
that  of  producing  a  ware  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  highly  artistic  and  inexpensive.  In 
price,  the  prices  run  from  about  two  shillings  in 
the  plain  wares,  to  £5,  or  even  more,  in  the  case 
of  large  and  elaborate  specimens,  but  a  pair  of 
vases  of  good  form  and  charming  colour  can  be 
had  for  about  ten  shillings.  A  few  very  (juaint 
ideas  have  been  carried  into  effect,  biused  on 
Japanese  models,  such  as  the  "  Cat  ^'asc,'"  and 
figures  of  men  inclosed,  all  but  head  and  hands, 
in  oddly-shaped  vessels,  and  in  these  the  leading 
characteristics  of  clay  ware  have  been  well 
adhered  to. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOaiCAL  SOCIEIT. 

THE  second  session  of  this  society  tvas  plea- 
santly inaugurated  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  a  conversazione  at  the  Chapter  House,  St. 
Paul's   Churchyai'd.     A  very  large   number  of 


members  and  visitors  were  brought  together, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Canon  Gregory 
delivered  a  characteristic  addi-ess,  in  which  lie 
gave  all  a  hearty  welcome.  The  society  was 
founded,  he  said,  as  the  result  of  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Mr.  Howard  Wall,  now  the  secre- 
tary, who  remarked  to  him  that  a  want  would 
be  supplied  if  the  young  men  of  London  could 
visit  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  under  effi- 
cient guidance  on  their  Saturday  half -holidays. 
The  society  was  organised,  the  dean  and  chapter 
willingly  placed  their  hoiise  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members,  and  he  congratulated  them,  after 
an  eleven  months'  existence,  on  the  success  the 
movement  had  attained — a  success  chiefly  due, 
he  felt,  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  archi- 
tects of  London  had  come  forward  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  members,,rf)r  to  conduct  them  over 
churches.  The  knowledge  of  our  ecclesiastical 
architectiure  was  not  alone  desu-able  in  itself,  but 
greatly  aided  in  illustrating  English  histoiy. 
Prebendary  Irons  followed,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
ennobling  and  piu'ifying  influence  of  Art — a 
term  in  which  he  would  include  the  branches  of 
sculptui-e  and  architecture  with  that  of  painting. 
The  study  of  these  subjects  was  compatible  with 
that  of  the  highest  theme,  and  filled  the  mind 
with  thoughts  of  purity,  grace,  and  truth. 

Diu-ing  the  evening  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  ecclesiastical  art  was  on  view  in  the  rooms, 
and  the  examination  of  these,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  part  songs  and  solos  by  members, 
assisted  in  rendering  the  evening  a  success.  We 
noted  a  varied  display  of  embroidery,  worked 
by  the  sisters  of  St.  Margaret's  School  of  Eccle- 
siastical Embroidery  of  East  Grinstead,  at  St. 
Katharine's,  32,  Queen-square,  W.C.  Amongst 
these  was  an  altar-cloth  in  d.^rk-hued  wools, 
copes  and  frontals  of  silk  riclily  braided  with 
coloured  needlework  and  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  antependia.  From  the  same  school  was 
sent  a  pyx  of  cedar-wood,  inlaid  with  thin 
veneers  of  delicate  fret-carving  in  the  same 
material ;  these  enframed  panels  of  the  sub- 
structm'e,  upon  wliich  saints'  figui'es  were  pamted 
in  low  tones.  The  inscription  stated  that  the 
exhibit  was  "carved  and  painted  by  a  lady," 
but  did  not'  add  if  the  artist  originated  the 
design.  Mr.  Edward  Tattcrsall  exhibited 
embroidery  of  a  more  rich  and  heavy  character, 
including  devices  in  tissue  of  the  precious 
metals  worked  upon  red  velvet  panels. 
A  large  number  of  rubbings  from  brasses  hung 
upon  the  walls,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a 
series  of  foreign  examples  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions  than  those  in  our  o'mi  churches,  lent 
by  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.  Of  these  the  principal 
was  an  impression  from  a  double  brass  at  Liibeck, 
measuring  rather  more  than  13tt.  by  6ft.,  re- 
presenting Burchand  de  Serken,  1317,  and  Jolm 
de  MiU,  1350,  bishops  of  Liibeck,  who  are 
depicted  in  full  episcopal  robes,  standing  imder 
richly-cusped  canopies ;  the  siu'face  of  the  brass 
is  completely  covered  with  an  architectural  com- 
position, including  a  series  of  saints'  figures 
under  crocketed  canopies.  The  painstaking 
manner  in  wliich  each  minute  detail  of  dress  is 
delineated,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tectural accessories,  distinctly  point  to  a  Flemish 
origin,  the  character  of  the  composition  much 
resembling  that  of  the  well-known  "Peacock 
Feast  "  and  AVaLsoken  brasses  in  St.  Margaret's, 
Lynn.  Indeed,  the  backgrounds  to  some  of  the 
minor  figures  are  filled  with  representations  of 
brickwork  laid  in  alternating  headers  and 
stretchers,  in  Flemish  bond — a  detail  of  decora- 
tion scarcely  seen  except  on  brasses  of  Flanders 
workmanship.  Another  brass  was  from  Cracow, 
representing  Frederick,  Cardinal  and  Prince 
Bishop,  1.503,  and  engraven  in  broader  and 
bolder  lines  than  that  just  described.  A  third 
showed  the  effigy  of  Bertrand,  Bishop  of  Pader- 
born,  and  was  interesting  as  being  a  simple  eifigy 
without  background,  of  the  EngUsh  type,  but 
witli  the  Continental  defect  of  having  the  folds  of 
the  vestments  cut  after  and  through  the  figured 
patterns,  with  which  they  ai'e  ornamented. 
Of  quite  a  dift'crent  character  was  a  figure  of 
a  Spanish  grandee,  in  doublet  and  hose,  from 
the  tomb  of  Don  Perafa  de  Eibera,  Duke  of 
Alcala,  1571,  from  Seville.  Of  English  brasses, 
we  noted  a  large  impression  of  a  prior  from 
Cowfold,  Sus.sex,  the  Seymour  and  other  brasses 
from  the  chancel  of  Higham  Ferrars,  and  others 
from  Cambridge.  A  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs were  shown,  including  many  of  Engli.4i, 
French,  and  Italian  cathedrals,  and  views  of 
Old  London  by  the  Society  which  has  charged 
itself   with   the   perpetuation    of    "picturesque 


bits"  by  the  aid  of  the  camera.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch  exhibited  a  number  of  washed-in  pencil 
sketches  illustrative  of  a  recent  tour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chartres  and  Angers ;  the 
Rev.  Fuller  Russell  showed  car^-ings  in  oak  and 
ivoiy  of  saints'  figures  and  sacred  subjects; 
Major  Heales  a  sixteenth  century  wrought-iron 
coffret ;  and  in  a  lower  room  was  a  choice  array 
of  illuminated  and  other  MSS.  and  early  books 
and  engraidngs. 


THE     AWARDS     AT     THE     SANITARY 
CONGRESS  AT  CROYDON. 

EErOET   OF  THE   JUDGES   OF   THE    EXIUBITIOK. 

^TTE:,  the  xmdersigned,  the  Judges  appointed 
^  V       by  the  Council,  btg  leave  to  recommend 
to    the   Council  the    following    distribution  of 
Medals  and  Certificates. 

We  recommend  that  Medals  should  be  awarded 
to  the  imdermentioned  exhibitors : — 

Fraser  Bros.,  Commercial-road  East,  London, 
for  patent  portable  disinfecting  apparatus.  Charles 
W.  Walker,  1,  Chivalry-road,  Wandsworth-com- 
mon,  for  acid  pump  and  syphon.  James  Sinclair, 
101,  LeadenhaU- street,  for  "Tyndall's"  smoke 
respirator.  William  Lascelles,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  for  concrete  bath,  in  one  piece.  WUl- 
cocks  and  Co.,  Burmantofts,  Leeds,  for  siUca 
glazed  and  enamelled  fireclay  bricks  and  faience. 
Hamilton  and  Co.,  255,  Kingslaud-road,  London, 
E.,  for  Patent  Prismoidal  Pavement,  and  floor 
lights.  W.  P.  Weuham,  SI,  Chui-ch-street,  Croy- 
don, for  an  improved  open  or  closed  range 
kitchener.  H.  Doulton  and  Co.,  Lambeth,  for 
patent  anti-percussion  high-pressure  valves.  Ave- 
ling  and  Porter,  Rochester,  for  improved  six-ton 
steam  road  roller. 

We  further  recommend  that  Certificates  of 
Merit  be  awarded  to  the  undermentioned  exhi- 
bitors : — 

Peter Hinckes Bird, F.E.C.S.,  1,  Norfolk-square' 
Loudon,  for  his  method  of  "costless  ventilation.' 
U.  Knell,  77,  Fore-street,  London,  B.C.,  for  his 
"Imperial  "  ventilating  window.  E.  Headly  and 
Son,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge,  for  patent 
hose  reel.  Benjamin  Fineh  and  Co.,  Sanitary 
Works,  ISl,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C,  for 
large-way  waste  plug  vrith  protective  cover.  Dr. 
Ancell  Ball,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  for  patented 
folding  invalid  bed.  *Chorlton  and  Dugdale,  19, 
Blackfriars-street,  Manchester,  for  "  Excelsior  " 
spring  mattress  hospital  beds.  'Pocock  Bros.,  235, 
Southwai-k  Bridge-road,  Loudon,  for  universal 
tubular  au-  and  water  bed.  George  G.  Bussey  and 
Co.,  Museum  Works,  Eye-lane,  Peckham,  London, 
for  patent  spring  mattress.  George  Bray  and  Co., 
Blackman-laue,  Leeds,  for  improved  gas  burners. 
George  Jennings,  Stangate,  London,  for  "Artisan 
Dwellings"  sink.  Willcocks  and  Co.,  Leeds,  for 
fireclay  sanitary  sinks  and  water  troughs.  G.  E. 
Webster  and  Co.,  Market -street,  Nottingham, 
for  Webster's  patent  photometer.  *Legrand 
and  Sutclitt'e,  100,  Bunhill-row,  London,  for 
improvements  in  internal  driving  of  tube  wells. 
Selig,  Sonnenthal  and  Co.,  Lambeth-hill,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.G.,  patent  safety  belt  shippers. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Trefynant,  Euabon,  for  Dean's 
patent  external  drain  traps,  irith  movable  re- 
ceptacle. Beard,  Dent,  and  Hellyer,  Newcastle- 
sh-eet.  Strand,  for  patent  "ventilating  drain- 
syphon."  Hvgienic  Stove  and  Grate  Company, 
15,  Peel-buildings,  Birmingham,  for  "  Eagle " 
sanitary  trap,  for  superseding  bell  traps.  H. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  for  decorative  tiles  for  covering 
walls  and  floors.  W.  P.  Weuham,  SI,  Church- 
street,  Croydon,  for  Boyle's  Mica  valved  outlet 
ventilator.  George  Jennings,  Stangate,  London, 
for  L'niversal  shampooing  apparatus.  Billing  and 
Co.,  Hatton-gai-den,  Loudon,  for  the  'Workman's 
cooking-stove,  and  other  improvements  in  gas- 
cooking  stoves.  *MouIe's  Patent  Earth  Closet 
(Limited),  ha,  Garrick-street,  London,  W.C,  for 
patent  earth  closet.  "Sanitary  Appliance  Com- 
pany, Factory-lane,  Saltord,  for  Morrell's  patent 
cinder-sLftmg  ash  closet.  John  C.  Onions, 
(Limited),  Birmmgham,  for  Moser's  patent  self- 
acting  dry  closet.  *J.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  for 
conical  ventilators.  James  Siuclau-,  104,  Leaden- 
hall-strect,  Loudon,  E.C.,  for  chemical  fire  exter- 
minator. Thomas  Waller,  17,  Fish-  street-hill.Lon- 
don,  E.G.,  for  cooking  stove  with  warm-air  cham- 
ber. Samuel  Strctton,  M.E.C.S.,  Kidderminster,  for 
a  folding-bier  and  car,  for  simplifying  funerals. 
.S.  and  E.  Eansome  and  Co.,  10,  Essex-street, 
Strand,  W.C,  for  Milwaukee  glass  lantern  (for 
hurricane  lantern).  Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis,  for  patent 
tin  cooking  utensils.  F.  W.  Clark's  Portable  Gas 
Apparatus  Company  (Limited),  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  for  patent  portable 
gas  apparatus,  for  mauufacturing  gas  from  gaso- 
line. J.  G.  Stidder  and  Co.,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  for  swivel,  lock-plug,  and  overflow  for  sinks. 
Hammond  and  Hussey,  Croydon,  for  Hornibrock's 
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patent  catchment  grating  for  steep  gradients. 
G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  Bishops  Stortford,  for 
barometrical  and  thermometrical  instruments.  H. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  Lambeth,  for  disconnecting 
gnlly,  with  back  and  side  entrances  and  iron  grat- 
ing. R.  Adams,  7,  Great  Dover-street,  London, 
for  patent  adjustable  shoe,  and  regulating  spring 
hinge  for  swinging  doors.  R.  Adams,  7,  Great 
Dover-street,  London,  for  fanlight  openers  and 
casement  fasteners.  The  Patent  Victoria  Stone 
Company,  305,  Kiugslaud-road,  Loudon,  N.,  for 
artificial  stone  tubes.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co., 
Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole,  Dorset,  for  rock 
concrete  tubes.  *G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  Bishops 
Stortford,  for  improvements  in  hollow  tile  flooring. 

There  are  two  classej  of  exhibits  which  we 
recommend  should  be  excluded  from  awards  of 
Medals — namely,  those  which  were  exhibited  at 
Leamington  or  Stafford  and  to  which  a  Medal 
was  then  awarded  ;  some  of  which  we  recommend 
should  receive  certificates,  and  these  we  have 
distinguished  in  the  foregoing  lists  by  asterisks  ; 
and  secondly,  objects  exhibited  or  invented  by 
any  of  the  Judges  themselves  ;  such  as  Mr. 
William  Eassie's  exhibit  of  specimens  of  bad 
plumbing,  and  Mr.  Rogers-Field's  self-acting 
flush  tank,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H  Doulton  and 
Co. 

The  undermentioned  articles  we  are  imable  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  without  testing ;  and 
we  recommend  that  they  should  be  tested  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhibitors,  if  they  are  wUling  to 
incur  the  same. 

Deferred  for  Practical  Trial. 

Water  heaters  and  detached  bath  heaters.  Arca- 
num Plating  Works,  Birmingham,  the  Arcanum 
process  of  silver-plating  steel. 

Disinfectants.— Mackey,  Sellers,  and  Co.,  102, 
Bouverie-street,  London,  W.C.,  oxychlorogene. 
Sanitas  Company,  sanitas  disinfecting  fluid.  W. 
Jones,  37,  Mincing-lane,  London,  lustro-disinfect- 
ing  fluid.  Jeyes'  Sanitary  Compoimds  Company, 
Jeyes'  perfect  purifier.  Sutton  and  Phillips,  Stow- 
market,  "Sporokton"  (Professor  Tuson's  patent.) 
W.  T.  White,  232,  Kenuiugton-road,  euchlorine 
disinfectant.  F.  C.  Calvert  and  Co.,  carbolic 
acid. 

Aerated  Waters.— Richard  Evans  and  Co., 
Wrexham,  zoedone  (Patentee,  David  Johnson, 
F.C.S.).  James  Packham,  Croydon,  aurated 
■waters  in  silvered  syphons  ;  specialite  seltzer  water. 
Newry  Mineral  Water  Co.  (Limited),  Islington, 
Liverpool,  ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  k.c. 
Samuel  Gulliver  and  Co.,  Aylesbury,  mineral  and 
aerated  waters. 

Filters.- G.  H.  Flood  and  Co.  (Limited),  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road,  Bailey  Denton's 
filter.  P.  A.  Maignen,  5,  Tower-street,  Loudon, 
patent  "  filtre  rapide." 

HoppEE  Closets  (one  specimen  each) . — Doulton 
and  Co.  Beard  and  Dent,  artisan  closet.  War- 
ner Shai-pe's  hopper  closet.  William  Ramsey 
(Limited),  Dodd's  ventilating  hopper  closet. 
Stidder,  iufirmary  closet.  Thos.  Smith,  Old  Kent- 
road.  W.  and  S.  Carsley,  Bartholomew-close, 
Jewel's  hopper  closet  basin  with  washer  clip,  and 
iron  trap  with  connecting  T-piece  in  one  casting; 
wash-out  closets  (one  specimen  each).  Henry 
Owens,  Doulton  and  Co.  Ramsey,  Dodd's  ven- 
tilating wash-out.  Stidder,  smgle-aiTn  flushing 
monkey.  Bostel,  Brighton  excelsior,  Doulton  and 
Co.,  Lambeth,  Fowler's  self-acting  closet. 

Miscellaneous.— Ryan  and  Ryan,  rainwater 
percolator.  Frederick  Gardner,  Hereford-road, 
Bayswater,  patent  level  cot  for  use  on  shipboard. 
The  Silicate  paint  Company,  Charlton,  Kent, 
enamel  paint  petrifying  liquid  and  paints  exhibited. 
Keen  and  Sons,  Gay's  solution.  S.  andE.  Ransome 
and  Co.,  Essex-street,  Strand,  porous  slabs  and 
rain-water  filters.  Pamphillon  and  Co.,  Whittles- 
ford,  Cambridge,  patent  smoke  consumers  (Peyton's 
patent).  William  Lascelles,  Bunhill-row,  concrete 
construction.  Stidder  and  Co.,  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  urinelte.  Potter  and  Sons,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  H.  Saxon  Snell's  patent  ven- 
tilating hot-water  open  fire  -  grate,  "  The 
Thermhydire."  Benjamin  Finch  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London,  a  4 -in.  ball  valve  for 
large  cisterns  with  balanced  valves.  W.  Woollams 
and  Co.,  London,  paper  hangings  stated  to  be  free 
from  arsenic.  W.  S.  Carsley,  Bartholomew-close, 
urinals,  iron  traps,  and  sink,  coated  by  Professor 
Barff's  process.  H.  Braithwaite  and  Co.,  Swine- 
gate,  Leeds,  patent  syphon  for  water-closet 
cisterns. 

Washing  and  Weingino  Maciiines  (one  speci- 
men each).— J.  M.  Bell  and  Co.,  Oxford-street. 
Thomas  Bradford  and  Co.,  140,  High  Holborn. 
Donald  and  Co.,  33,  Comhill.  Harper  Twelve- 
trees,  40,  Pinsbury-circus.  Thomas  Green  and 
Son  (Limited),  54,  Blackfriars-road,  Monarch  wash- 
ing, wringing,  and  mangling  machine.  Ryan  and 
Ryan,  Imperial-arcade,  Ludgate-hill. 

Until  the   deferred   trials   have  been  carried 


out,  we  are  unable  to  award  the  gold   medal  of 
the  Institute. 

We  have  found  that  alterations  have  been 
made  in  certain  exhibits  to  which  medals  and 
certificates  were  given,  by  which  alterations 
some  of  the  essential  merits  for  which  medals  or 
certificates  were  awarded  have  been  destroyed. 
jSTotwithstanding  such  alterations,  the  exhibits 
are  advertised  and  stamped  as  having  received 
the  medals  or  certificates.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  notice  of  this  should  be  taken  by  the 
Council ;  and  that  in  future  each  person  receiving 
medals  or  certificates  should  be  warned  against 
using  the  name  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  any  article  which  has  been  altered 
since  the  award  was  made. 

We  also  advise  that  in  future  the  exhibitors 
must  give  full  particular^of  each  exhibit,  in  order 
that  a  proper  number  may  be  fixed  to  it  in  the 
catalogue. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Cokfield. 

Rogers  Field. 

W.  Eassie. 

H.  C.  Baetlett. 


CHURCH  SEATING. 

AMONG  the  subjects  considered  at  the  recent 
conferences  of  the  diocese  of  Ely  was  ' '  the 
best  mode  of  seating  congregations  in  church." 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  many  years  ago 
he  had  been  an  active  member  of  a  society  that 
had  made  some  noise  in  Cambridge,  the  Camden 
Society,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  "  Twenty- 
three  Reasons  against  Pues."  That  liandbill  at 
that  time  struck  many  excellent  and  worthy 
people  as  dark  and  seditious.  The  old  traitors 
of  the  Camden  Society  were  not  content  by  way 
of  open  seats  with  anything  short  of  the  dignified 
though  somewhat  unwieldy  benches  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  wanted  old  models  of 
poppy  heads,  and  he  himself  was  to  this  day 
confronted  in  them  'vnXh  the  evidence  of  his  reck- 
less juvenile  extravagance.  A  chair  was  a  cheap 
thing  compared  with  a  bench.  He  knew  there 
was  a  certain  sentimentality  about  it.  People 
fancied  that  a  bench  meant  sleeping  through  the 
sermon,  and  that  a  chair  meant  keeping  awake 
during  prayers. 

A  little  consideration  had  .shown  that  the 
distinction  was  mainly  geographical,  and  that 
chaii's  mostly  flourished  in  France.  He  did 
not  reconunend  chairs  for  universal  use,  but  in 
transepts  and  aisles,  where  the  people  could  not 
be  always  ranged  with  the  general  body 
of  the  worshippers,  and  there  they  should  not 
be  too  close  together.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  expedient  of  placing  a  waud  or  similar  con- 
trivance along  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  which 
was  really  turning  them  into  benches  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  special  merit  of  adapta- 
bility. Chairs  should  be  left  free,  to  be  turned 
about  to  suit  the  comfort  of  the  worsluppcrs. 

The  old  bench  was  the  best;  not  a  square, 
heavy  one,  but  a  light  form  of  the  article.  The 
first  benches  after  the  reformed  type  were 
introduced  by  that  excellent  man,  the  late 
Richard  Carpenter,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Mimster- square.  The  outUne  of  them  was 
ciu'viHnear.  There  was  a  cui-ved  back,  grace- 
ful in  outline,  not  sufficiently  sloping  to  make 
repose  too  easy,  but  not  so  straight  as  to  make 
attention  painful,  and  the  whole  could  be 
easily  moved.  There  should  always  be  plenty 
of  room  to  kneel  between  the  rows.  The  part 
in  front  had  two  uses,  one  for  the  kneeler  to 
lean  against,  the  other  to  hold  the  books,  and  a 
single  ledge  will  seldom  serve  for  both.  In  Sir 
Frederick  Ouseley's  church  at  Tenbury  there 
were  kneelers  specially  devised  for  comfort  in 
sitting  and  kneeling,  but  they  were  rather  too 
expensive  for  general  adoption,  and  on  the 
whole  he  inclined  to  hassocks,  which  could  be 
arranged  so  as  to  suit  each  one's  angle.  A  light 
material,  a  graceful  form,  and  not  too  much 
oi-namentation  were  what  he  recommended  ; 
and,  except  where  they  had  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  a  deal  bench  was  to  be  preferred  to  an 
oak  one.  "When  the  windows  were  all  of 
stained  glass,  when  the  reredos  had  been 
erected,  and  when  the  curate  and  chou'  were 
endowed,  then  they  might  go  to  the  expense  of 
oak  benches. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  English  Con- 
gregational chapel,  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
London-road,  Corwen,  Merionethshire,  was  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  contract  for  erection  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  D.  Trew. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHJEOLOGICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool. — The  third  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  Mr.  Henry  Summers,  F.R.I.B.A., 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  After  several 
new  members  had  been  elected,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Pettit  Griffith,  on  "The  Education  of  an 
Arcliitect,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  followed. 

Manchester. — Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  of  Bolton, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Manchester  Architec- 
tural Association  on  Tuesday  night,  entitled 
"Commercial  Decadence,  and  its  relation  to 
Architecture."  After  remarking  that  commercial 
progress  is  synonymous  with  that  of  art,  he 
traced  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  art  of 
the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  Romans,  Venetians,  and  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Victorian  era,  pointing  out  that 
the  luxury  evinced  in  their  architectui'e  at  cer- 
tain epochs  in  their  history  was  a  sure  evidence 
of  commercial  decadence,  he  concluded: — "You 
must  not  forget  that  our  countiy  has  entered 
upon  a  new  and  severe  ordeal,  a  battle  of  com- 
merce against  America,  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
even  India,  and  it  behoves  all  true  patriots  to 
help  her  by  indomitable  energy,  ingenuity, 
industry,  sobriety,  and  economy  to  pass  safely 
through  the  ordeal.  By  exceUcnce,  purity, 
beauty,  and  especially  by  cheapness  of  work- 
manship, England  may  retain  her  proud  position 
as  the  first  commercial  country  in  the  world ; 
but  if  these  moral  truths  are  neglected,  her  fate 
will  be  that  of  the  once  glorious  Venetian 
RepubUc." 

ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

A  Pkehistoric  Excavation  in  Cincinnati. — A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Shassem,  living  about 
eight  mUes  southeast  of  Cincinnati,  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country  long  knowTi  as  Chimney  Pierre 
Hills,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  wonderful 
discovery  of  a  cavern  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
which,  if  true,  will  take  its  place  as  a  most 
remarkable  archteological  discovery.  FoUowiug 
along  a  little  path  through  the  hazels  skirting 
the  foot  of  the  immense  bald  table  of  rock  known 
as  Chimney  Pierre,  he  heard  the  faint  bleating 
of  a  sheep,  apparently  from  behind  a  great 
standing  splinter  torn  from  the  mass  uutU  a 
broad  fissure  parted  the  two.  Thinking  his 
animal  had  become  entangled  in  this  fissui-e,  he 
sought  to  steal  around  the  fragment  next  to  a 
precipitous  bluff,  when  he  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  over  some  15ft.,  alighting  upon  a  smooth, 
flat  stone  concealed  in  a  dense  mass  of  under- 
growth. To  his  intense  alarm  the  stone  began 
to  sink  beneath  the  surface,  and  before  he 
could  recover  from  his  fall  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  vestibule  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  walls  of  wliich  were  adorned 
with  the  most  vividly-coloured  paiutings  of 
men  and  animals.  The  ceiUng,  which  was 
dome-shaped  and  about  lift,  above  the 
floor,  was  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  giant- 
sized  man  in  the  act  of  placing  faggots  in  what 
appeared  to  be  designed  to  represent  the  sun. 
Upon  the  sides  were  painted  in  black  and  brown 
colours  the  figures  of  animals  he  says  he  never 
saw  even  pictured — huge  tusked  and  trunked 
beasts,  like  elephants,  with  masses  of  shaggy 
hair  falling  about  their  heads  and  shoulders  ; 
great  cat-like  beasts  striped  like  tigers,  and  with 
tusks  protruding  from  their  mouths.  In  the 
midst  of  this  throng  of  wild  beasts,  upon  a  yellow 
backgroimd,  is  delineated  the  form  of  a  man, 
seated  in  some  kind  of  a  vehicle,  much  like — 
from  Mr.  Shassem' s  description — an  ancient 
Roman  chariot.  The  whole  of  these  paintings 
bear  inscriptions  which  could  not  be  read.  On 
one  fa(,'ade  of  this  prehistoric  temple  (for  such  it 
must  have  been)  this  artist  of  antiquity  had  de- 
picted birds  and  fowls,  curious  and  gorgeous, 
score  after  score  of  them,  says  Mr.  Shassem, 
none  of  which  he  could  recognise  as  now  common 
in  this  country.  The  colours  he  describes  as 
peculiarly  charming  and  bright. 


Shoreditch  Tabernacle,  a  new  building  in  the 
Hackney-road,  near  Shoreditch  Church,  was  on 
Monday  opened.  The  building,  which  is  in  the 
Lombardic  style,  is  of  red  brick,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  There  are  seats  for  over  2,000 
persons.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks  by  Mr.  Josolyne. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

BooTLE. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eootle 
Town  Council  the  proceediugs  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  came  under  consideration, 
together  with  the  following  communications 
from  the  competing  architects  for  the  new  town- 
haU. 

0,  Queen  Victoria-street, 

Mansion-hovise,  E.C, 

October  ISth,  1S79. 

Deal'  Sir, — la  fiaiher  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  rth 
inst.,  I  beg-  to  state  that  I  have  prepared  quantities 
iumittinp:  tlie  towers  and  carving) ,  copy  of  ■which  I  inclose, 
aii'l  T  li;i\i  1-  < .  i\.  1  ;i  I,  inleramoiinting  to  £6,593  16s.  Sd. 
1  I-    1  .  II    1  I  beg  to  recall  the  fact  that 

tin    iir.',;    i  ill  not  stipulate  that  the  Oriel 

aii'l  rnni';  ?  >  ;  \.it  \.->us  should  be  carried  out  in  stone, 
and  in  iJ>sum-  the  conditions  of  August  6th,  I  think  the 
great  cost  of  stone-vrork  could  not  have  been  borne 
sufficiently  in  mind.  The  problem  thus  given  to  the 
competing  architects  was  rendered  so  difficult  of  solution 
that  after  consideration  my  final  resolve  was  either  re- 
ducing the  It  luirements  or  increasing  tliecostby  slightly 
lesseninir  thv  ^i^es  of  the  rooms,  and  carrying  out  the 
two  fronts  in  red  brick  with  Storeton  stone  dressings. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  above  tender  coiild  be  reduced 
to  £6,000,  especially  if  the  benefit  of  local  competition  be 
obtained.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  what 
a  building  wiU  actually  cost,  until  the  quantities  are 
taken  up.  This  cannot  be  done  before  submitting  the 
competitive  design,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  time 
and  probable  loss  of  labour  in  preparing  fresh  and  per- 
haps useless  drawings.  For  the  sake  of  eomparison  the 
cost  of  the  btiilding  at  4\d.  per  foot. cube,  would  be 
£6,607  Us.  Sjd.,  which  I  think  must  be  said  to  he  a  low 
sum  for  a  public  building.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
meet  the  committee  to  suggest  sundry  improvements  in 
the  plans,  and  I  hope  that  the  tender  submitted  will  meet 
with  tlieir  approval,  and  if  the  building  be  entrusted  to 
my  siipci-visiuu  I  feel  confident  of  can-ying  out  the  work 
satisfiictorily.  I  am  erecting  public  halls,  baths,  and 
wash-houses  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  at  a  cost 
of  £20,000,  and  beg  that  a  reference  be  made  to  them,  as 
to  my  capabihty  as  an  architect.— I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  ti-uly, 

_  John  Johxsok. 

T.  D.  Pierce,  Esq. 

P.S.— I  have  returned  plans. 
20,  Mansfield  Chambers,  Manchester, 

Oct.  24.  1879. 

Dear  Sir,— In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant,  I  beg  to  forward  the  builder's  tender,  based  upon 
the  inclosed  bill  of  quantities  for  the  new  Town  Hall  as 
a  piu-e  design,  marked  "Experience  B.,"  for  the  sum  of 
£6,2-40.  I  have  known  Mr.  Harrison  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  he  is  well  qualified,  in  every  respect, 
to  carry  out  this  work.  He  has  recently  built  satisfac- 
torily, a  large  pubhc  building,  and  other  works  under  my 
superintendence,  and  is  now  employed  by  the  corporation 
of  Manchester  and  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Havin" 
inspected  the  site,  and  noticed  the  prominent  position  the 
new  Town  Hall  will  occupy,  I  saw  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantage  of  introducing  a  clock  tower,  as  not 
only  afi"ording  thereby  a  considerably  more  imposing 
effect,  but  a  great  improvement  to  the  facade  of  the 
building,  beside  an  immense  public  convenience  to  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  I  have 
prepare  d  a  sketch  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee. 
The  additional  cost  will  be  about  £465.  Being  personally 
unknown  to  the  Committee,  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  been 
in  business  for  25  years,  and  have  now  in  hand  (among 
others)  the  following  works  :— 1st.  Town  Hall,  at  Eccles, 
Manchester.  £5,000  ;  2nd.  Church  at  Blackbume,  for  the 
Mayor  of  Blackbume,  £S,0(K) ;  3rd.  Bradford  Board 
Schools,  £5,003  ;  4th.  St.  George's  School  at  Manchester. 
Also  I  may  name  the  following  gentlemen  (among  many 
others} ,  who  have  known  and  employed  me  for  many 
years  :— Mr.  J.  Robinson,  J.P.,  Westwood  Hall,  Leek  ■ 
E.  P.  Stewart,  London  (£22,000}  ;  Rev.  Canon  Birch! 
Prestwich,  Manchester  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Birch,  Black- 
bume ;  Mr.  J.  W.  MacClure,  J.P.,  Manchester  ;  Man- 
chester Carriage  Company  ;  Phcenix  Fire  and  Life  Office, 
Manchester.  Trusting  my  designs  may  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee, — I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Jso.  Lowe. 

T.  D.  Pierce,  Esq., 

Town  Hall,  Rootle. 

It  was  next  resolved  "  That  the  first  premium 
of  £oO  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  0, 
Queen  Victoria-Street,  London,  for  his  design 
for  new  Town  Hall,  under  motto  '  Plan,' and 
the  second  premium  of  £25  to  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
of  22,  Mansfield  Chambers,  Manchester,  for  hi.s 
design  under  motto  '  Experience  B.'  "  It  was 
next  resolved  "That  the  Council  erect  anew 
Town  Hall  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
design,  '  Plan,'  and  that  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  be  empowered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Johnson,  and,  if  neccssaiy,  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  work." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

ToNBRroGE. — The  sixth  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  and  certificates  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Classes  took  place  at  the  old  to^-n-hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.  The  report  of  the  art 
elapses  showed  that  they  continue  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
morning  classes  has  somewhat  decreased,  and 
that  of  the  evening  class  has  remained  stationarj-. 
The  total  number  of  students  was  84,  of  whom 
41  belonged  to  the  industrial  class,  and  the 
number  in  regular  attendance  was  55.     At  the 


May  examinations  34  students  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  11  students  passed,  two  of  these 
in  four  subjects.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
works  were  sent  to  South  Kensington,  and  for 
meritonous  work  sent  up  two  3rd  grade  and  six 
2nd  grade  prizes  were  awarded.  The  committee 
urged  the  neccsi^ity  for  pro\'iding  a  more  suitable 
room  for  the  classes,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
science  classes  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation from  the  want  of  a  proper  and  central 
room. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Presbyterian  church,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Priory-street,  York,  was  opened  last 
week.  The  style  is  Italian  Renaissance  ;  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  T.  Browulaw  Thompson,  Hull.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  £5,000. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Poelaert,  architect 
of  the  Brussels  Law  Courts.  He  was  the  most 
brilliant  pupil  of  Viscouti,  the  restorer  of  the 
Louvre,  and  designed  the  new  Belgian  Mint  and 
the  churches  of  Laeken  aud  St.  Catherine. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings.  According  to  the  Aanlcimj^ 
this  step  is  due  to  the  society's  writing  to  ask  the 
bishop  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  Church  of  St. 
Mar}',  at  Truro.  Probably  au  attack  on  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Orr,  whom  we  referred  to  as  "  the  chemist  " 
of  the  SiUcate  Paint  Co.  in  our  notice  last  week,  is 
really  one  of  the  partners.  He  is,  we  believe,  all 
the  word  means,  but  does  not.  of  course,  fill  the 
position  with  regard  to  his  firm  that  its  employment 
in  our  notice  would  convey  to  outsiders. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  at  Perth  are  now 
so  far  completed  that  tlie  Coimcil-Room  was 
formally  opened  last  week.  The  building,  the 
plans  of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Heiton, 
Perth,  is  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  £12,000.  AU  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
George  Wells,  the  master  of  works. 

The  Leyton  Local  Board  decided  on  Monday 
week  to  institute  proceediugs  against  the  owners  or 
builders  of  houses  who  have  aj^pareutly  broken  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board  in  their  erection,  and  at  the 
same  time  referred  to  the  sanitary  committee  the 
question  of  appointing  a  salaried  inspector  of 
buildings. 

A  new  church  was  opened  at  Fergushill,  near 
Kilwinning,  on  Sunday  week.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  measures  75ft.  by  37ft.  Gin.,  seats,  inclutUng 
end  gallery,  550  persons,  and  has  cost  £2,000. 

A  memorial  window  recently  erected  in  St.  Law- 
rence Church,  Norwich,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for 
the  late  rector,  ?he  Rev.  Joseph  Crompton,  was 
unveiled  by  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  The  stained  glass  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Austin,  Clayton,  and  Bell,  and  represents 
three  incidents  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
with  figures  above  of  a  king,  bishop,  priest,  aud 
deacon.  The  stonework  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
H.  Hammond,  of  Norwich. 

The  Grays  Thurrock  burial  board  received  at 
their  last  meeting  tenders  of  land  for  a  new 
cemetery,  and  decided  to  purchase  the  land  nearest 
the  town,  that  at  Sockett's  Heath,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Horncastle,  at  £125  per  acre. 

New  schools  are  being  erected  for  the  Tipton 
School  Board  at  Bunit  Tree  and  Tipton  Green, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  their 
architect,  Mr.  C.  Round.  Mr.  J.  Adams  is  the 
contractor  for  both  schools. 

"Works  of  sewerage  are  being  carried  out  in  Lea 
Bridge  and  Leyton  roads,  aud  other  parts  of 
Leyton.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  John  Aird 
and  Sous,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Ashbee,  survoyor  to  the 
Leyton  local  board,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  being  the 
engineer. 

The  Harborne  and  Smethwick  School  Board  on 
Monday  week  instructed  their  architects,  Messrs. 
Sharp,  as  to  plans  for  a  school  for  450  children  to 
be  erected  ou  a  site  in  Harborne  Heath-road. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Newton-laue-eud, 
Wakefield,  is  in  course  of  enlargement;  the  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Parker  aud  Holmes, 
of  Lofthouse  and  Stanley.  Memorial  stones  were 
laid  last  week. 

Messi's.  Larmuth  and  Sidebotham,  of  Salford, 
inform  us  that  they  were  awarded  a  certificate  for 
school  furniture  at  the  late  York  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
bitiou.  Their  names  were  omitted  by  us  in  the  list 
of  awards  we  published  a  fortnight  since. 

New  classrooms  have  just  been  added  to  the 
Grove  Baptist  Sunday-school,  at  Stratford,  E. 
Messrs.  Hoskings  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Buxton  the  architect. 


Builliins  rnittlUscnct 


AusTEAUA. — The  Manjborough  (Queensland) 
Chronicle  of  the  2iid  September  last  re- 
cords the  opening  of  St.  Paul's  chui-ch  there  as 
the  cathedral  for  the  diocese,  describing  it  as 
"  au  edifice  in  point  of  dimensions,  construction, 
architecture,  and — to  coin  a  word — free-from- 
debtedness  far  ahead  of  anything-  of  the  kind  in 
Brisbane  or  any  other  part  of  the  colony."  The 
length  of  the  church  is  130ft.,  including  chancel 
2oft.  The  breadth  is  54ft.,  and  sitting  accom- 
modation is  thus  provided  for  SOO  people.  The 
lower  walls  are  lift,  high,  the  main  roof  being 
supported  on  twelve  arches,  .30ft.  high,  on  iron 
columns,  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  Welsh 
slates,  being  at  its  apex  SOft.  from  the  ground. 
The  wall.s  are  brick,  cemented  on  each  side.  The 
design  was  by  Mr.  F.  D.  G-.  Stanley,  a  colonial 
architect. 

Leeds  Leather  Makket. — This  market  i.s  the 
property  of  a  company  of  shareholders,  and  was 
erected  in  the  year  1824.  It  was  used  as  a 
general  pro^-ision  market  until  October,  1827, 
when  it  was  opened  as  a  leather  market,  and 
quarterly  fairs  were  held  for  some  years,  but, 
afterwards,  half-quarterly  fairs  were  established, 
and  are  now  held.  It  has  recently  been  en- 
larged and  improved,  to  adapt  it  to  its  present 
requirements.  The  buildings  consist  of  thirty- 
three  small  shops  (which  are  let  to  tanners, 
factors,  dealers  iu  leather  and  tanning  material), 
inclosing  a  courtyard  (roughly-speaking,  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe),  and  entered  on 
two  sides  by  cartways.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
building,  or  rotunda,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
tower,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  massive 
masonry,  and  containing  a  committee-room. 
There  is  also  a  space  above,  under  a  hemi- 
spherical dome,  originally  intended  to  contain  a 
fan ,  to  pump  water  into  "the  tank,  or  reservoir, 
over  the  colonnade.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fund 
for  roofing-in  the  open  courtyard,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  so  far  successful  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed  with  the  work.  The  heavy  stone 
colonnade,  consisting  of  twelve  large  pillars, 
frieze,  and  cornice,  and  tank  over,  have  been  re- 
moved, in  order  to  increase  the  area  of  the  court- 
yard, or  market  floor.  The  whole  has  been 
covered  over  with  a  light  timber  boarded  roof , the 
upper  parts,  near  the  ridge,  beingof  glass.  Thein- 
side  walls  are  boarded,  and  painted  in  two  shades 
of  colour.  The  old  irregular  stone  paving  has  been 
taken  up,  aud  the  whole  of  the  flooring  has  been 
laid  with  cement  slag  concrete ;  and  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  these  alterations  consider- 
ably enhance  the  comfort  of  those  who  attend 
the  market.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Perkin  and  G.  B.  Bulwer,  of 
Leeds. 

Leicester. — The  new  chancel  which  has  been 
recently  added  to  St.  George's  Church,  Leicester, 
was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  The  chancel, 
choir  vestry,  the  clergy  vestry,  and  organ 
chamber  are  all  quite  new,  as  are  the  sedilia. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  carved  corbels  and 
columns  supporting  hammer  beams.  The  other 
portions  of  the  church  have  undergone  consider- 
able alteration  and  renovation.  The  old  choir 
gallery  and  organ  loft  has  been  entirely  removed, 
the  high  pews  in  the  nave  aud  aisles  have 
been  replaced  by  open  pitch-pine  seats,  and  the 
floor  has  been  relaid  with  Toikshire  flags.  The 
pulpit  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  chancel  is  in 
the  Late  Decorated  style.  It  has  been  built  of 
Belper  stone,  from  de.-^igns  of  Mr.  Blomfield, 
London ;  the  contractor  being  Mr.  H.  F.  Allen, 
of  Leicester. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  this 
meeting  on  Friday,  Mr.  H.  Morley  was  pro- 
moted to  tlio  position  of  a.s.sistant- clerk  iu  the 
engineer's  department,  at  a  .salary  of  £320  per 
annum,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Maut  was  promoted  to 
first-class  iu  the  same  department,  at  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year.  The  Board  resolved  to  contribute 
one-half  the  cost  (estimated  at  i:t;,8IO)  of  an  im- 
piovcraent  in  Hare-street,  Woolwich,  alront  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Woolwich  Local  Board. 
The  sum  of  £28,000  was  agreed  t8  be  advanced 
to  Islington  Vestry,  for  new  granite  paving 
works,  and  £24,500  to  Rothcrhithe  Bath  Com- 
missioners, for  building  baths  and  wash-houses ; 
permission  was  given  to  the  Lowisham  District 
Board  of  Works,  to  borrow  £1,300  for  additions 
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to  their  hospitnl,  and  to  the  Bermondsey  Vestry 
to  borrow  £12,000,  for  purchasing  freehold  land, 
on  which  tliey  propose  to  erect  a  vestry-hall, 
offices,  and  stables.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Building  Act  committee  to  obtain,  or  have  pre- 
pared, plans  of  all  the  theatres  in  the  Metro- 
polis. 

Sheffield. — The  new  Burton-street  Board 
Schools,  Sheffield,  were  opened  on  Monday.  The 
buildings  are  of  stone,  with  rock-coursed  facings, 
and  ashlar  dressings.  The  rooms  throughout 
have  dados  of  varnished  pitch-pine,  and  all  the 
lobbies  and  staii'cases  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks.  The  contract  was  taken  at  £10,700,  and 
lias  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and 
Son,  of  Sheffield.  The  work  has  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  William  Dickinson  as  clerk  of  works, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Innocent  and  Brown,  of  Sheffield. 

St.  Teath.— The  parish  church  of  St.  Teath, 
Cornwall,  was  consecrated  last  week  after  resto- 
ration. The  church  was  built  late  in  the  1.5th 
centiiry,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  aisle 
and  chancel,  which  are  Early  Perpendicalar,  and 
the  tower,  which  was  erected  in  1G30.  The  nave 
and  chancel  roofs  are  for  the  most  part  new,  but 
the  original  character  has  been  preserved. 
Screens  of  traceried  wood  sm-round  the  north 
and  south  chapel,  as  of  old.  The  north  chapel 
forms  a  vestry,  and  the  other  an  organ- chamber. 
The  tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open  and 
a  traceried  screen  placed  underneath.  Such 
remains  as  there  were  of  the  ancient  rood  screen 
have  been  worked  into  the  fronts  of  the  chancel 
stalls.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls, 
having  carved  poppy-heads,  by  Mr.  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  who  has  executed  two  angels  in  adora- 
tion, which  are  fixed  at  the  feet  of  the  priucipali!, 
where  the  chancel  roof  begins,  A  portion  of  the 
chancel  furniture,  and  a  handsome  oak  lectern, 
made  by  Mr.  Hems,  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Nosworthy.  The  altar  cloth  was  supplied  by 
Jones  and  Willis.  The  restoration  has  been 
conducted  under  the  dii'ection  and  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hine,  F.E.I. B. A.,  Plymouth, 
and  the  general  contractor  has  been  Mr.  AViffin, 
of  Bradford,  North  Devon.     The  cost  is  £900. 

StrNDEELAjO). — The  new  museum  and  library 
at  Simderland  was  opened  last  week.  Designs 
for  the  new  museum  and  library  were  advertised 
for  by  the  Corporation  in  1877,  and  six  architects 
competed.  The  successful  plans  were  those  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Tillman,  of  Sunder- 
land. The  building  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  a  central  block  and 
two  wings.  The  entire  length  of  the  structure 
is  200ft.  ;  its  extreme  height  to  the  summit  of 
the  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  section  is 
75ft.,  while  the  lieight  of  the  wings  is  -iOft. 
The  biiildings  are  of  stone,  and  rest  on  a  base- 
ment of  rock-faced  ashlar,  buUt  on  a  foundation 
of  cement  concrete  Cft.  thick.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  building  is  under  the  central 
dome.  The  grormd-floor  of  the  right  wing  is 
devoted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Eree  Librai-y. 
The  left  wing  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
museum,  which  is  75ft.  by  35ft.,  and  41ft.  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  with  a  curator's  room  20ft.  by 
15ft.  Round  is  a  gallery,  reached  by  a  circular 
metal  staircase.  The  winter  garden  behind  the 
museum  and  Ubrary,  facing  into  the  extension 
park,  is  of  a  light  and  ornamental  character, 
156ft.  long,  42ft.  wide  at  each  end,  and  50ft. 
wide  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Eobert  Allison,  of 
Whitburn,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
works,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Tillman,  of  Sun- 
derland, arc  the  architects. 

ToDENHAir. — The  parish  church  of  Todenham, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Beckett,  was 
reopened  last  week,  after  undergoing  complete 
restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Cutts,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand.  The 
church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  a 
fine  western  tower  and  spii-e,  south  porch,  chan- 
try chapel,  or  Manor  aisle  on  south  side  nave, 
another  chantry  chapel,  or  Lemington  aisle,  on 
north  side  of  chancel,  and  ancient  vestry.  The 
earliest  part  of  the  church  is  a  fragment,  the 
north  east  respond  and  arch  corbel,  of  the 
Norman  nave  arcade.  The  present  nave  arcade 
is  probably  Early  English,  and  the  remaining 
features  of  the  church  range  in  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tui-y.  The  restoration  works  comprise  the  repair 
and  opening  out  of  the  old  timbers  of  nave  and 
chancel  roofs ;  the  restoration  of  tracery  of  en- 
dows, which  had,  with  exception  of  tower  win- 


dow, been  completely  removed ;  the  cleaning 
and  general  repair  of  the  masonry ;  the  cutting 
down  and  remodelling  of  the  .seats,  which  were  of 
good  oak,  and  now  make  comfortable  and 
sightly  open  benches  ;  new  tile  pa-\-ings — in  the 
chancel,  of  red,  black,  and  buff,  enriched  with 
encaustic  and  green  borders  ;  and  in  the  nave, 
of  simple  red,  black,  and  buff,  laid  in  patterns ; 
new  altar-table,  pulpit,  and  lectern,  all  of  oak, 
and  a  simple  screen  of  pitch-pine  in  the  tower 
arch.  The  altar  cloth  was  worked  in  London, 
from  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Witney,  was  the 
contractor. 

Teeeton. — The  village  of  Treeton,  which  is 
situated  about  tt  ree  miles  from  Eotherham,  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  ancient  parish  churches  in 
the  district.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  noble  and  well- 
proportioned  chancel,  to  which  is  attached  a 
south  aisle  of  the  Late  Perpendicular  Period.  In 
1S66  the  rector  caused  the  chancel  to  be  thoroughly 
restored  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  of 
Sheffield.  Some  time  ago,  however,  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nave,  tower,  north  porch,  vestry,  &c.  The 
architects,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  who 
carried  out  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  were 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  necessary  designs, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  sum  required 
would  not  be  less  that  £1,500.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  too  large  a  sum  to  raise  at  once,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  most  lu'gcnt  part 
of  the  work  should  be  carried  out  first.  The  old 
scats  have  been  taken  away  and  new  pitch-pine 
ones  of  a  modem  character  erected  in  their  places. 
A  new  pulpit  executed  in  alabaster  and  Hopton 
Wood  stone,  and  containing  some  finely-carved 
panels,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  at  a  cost 
of  £100.  The  pulpit  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  scirlptor,  Cheltenham.  The  west  door, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  closed  for  about 
200  years,  has  been  reopened.  To  get  to  the 
old  doors  a  course  of  walling  had  to  be  removed, 
and  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  replace  the 
old  doors  by  new  ones. 

Whalley  Thoens. — On  Saturday  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Luke's, 
Whalley  Thorns,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Bolsover  Church.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers, 
of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect.  The  fabric  is  built 
of  the  magnesiimi  limestone  of  the  district.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave  24ft.  6in.  wide,  by  .5dft.  Sin.  long, 
with  chancel  22ft.  long,  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  is  the  vestry,  and  on  tiie  left  an  organ 
recess.  The  roofs  are  open -timbered ;  at  "the 
west  end  a  bell-turret  rises  over  the  porch  to  a 
height  of  about  oSft.,  the  upper  portion  being 
of  oak  framing.  The  roofs  are  all  covered  with 
Staffordshire  tUes.  The  reredos  is  of  glass 
mosaic  inclosed  in  an  oak  frame.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard 
Langley,  of  Bolsover,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  £1,800.  The  church  will  accommodate 
210  persons. 

WoLVEEHAMPTON. — The  church  of  AU  Saints, 
Steclhouse-lane,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Maclagan  on  Saturday  week.  It  is  Early  English 
in  style,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  Taylor  Smith,  of  London,  selected  ia 
competition  by  the  referee  appointed  by  the 
building  committee.  It  comprises  a  nave  8Sft. 
in  length  by  25ft.  wide  and  54ft.  in  height  from 
ridge  to  floor ;  and  north  and  south  aisles  each 
lift.  wide.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  add  a 
chancel  34ft.  by  22ft.  with  double  transept  on 
north,  and  organ  loft  and  vestries.  The  nave 
and  aisles  have  open-timbered  roofs  with  plaster 
between  the  rafters;  it  is  proposed  to  place  a 
similar  roof  over  the  double  transept  and  to  have 
a  boarded  barrel  roof  to  chancel  with  moulded 
perUns  and  ribs.  The  external  walls  are  faced 
with  a  local  red  sandstone  and  the  interior  walls 
are  finished  in  red  bricks  with  similar  dressings. 
As  the  funds  have  not  permitted  of  the  erection 
of  a  tower,  a  bell-cot  has  been  placed  over  the 
future  chancel  arch.  The  seats  are  open  and  the 
gas-fittings  are  of  brass,  specially  designed.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  G.  and  F.  Higham,  of 
Wolverhampton. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  recently 
held  at  Workington,  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
C.E.,  inspector,  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  local  board  for  s.inction  to  borrow  £2,273 
for  works  of  sewerage,  gas,  and  water  supply. 
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Eeckived.— A.  W.  E.— W.  B.  S.  B.— R.  J.  C.—M.  R.  and 
Co.~W.  P.— W.  H.  W.  and  Co.— J.  A.  S.-S.  L.  B.— 
B.  and  B.— L.  B.  and  S.  C.  R.  Co.— D.  H.  and  D. 

J.  R.      (D.  Crossley,  Erighouse,  Torks.      See  pp.  405  and 

4S1,  Vol.  XXSII.    2.  J.  Gillingham,  Chard,  Somerset.) 

"BXnU)ING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CETjB. 

X.  D.  (We  require  the  sheet  to  be  of  the  size  named— 
22in.  X  14in.,  any  space  not  filled  by  general  drawings 
may  be  occupied  by  details.  The  scale  must  be  adhered 
to.)  -W.  S.  D.  (Strong  room  may  be  put  in  basement.) 
— Ston-e.  (The  20ft.  x  ISft.  isintended  to  be  a  rectangle, 
iucludingthe  side  entrance. )~3Ien-te  Maxuque.  (We 
have  made  note  of  your  estimate.) — Pesdenkis,  J.  C. 
(If  we  have  received  your  design  it  is  noticed  in  the 
critidsm.)— W.  J.  B.,  Tim,  Castello. 
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RESTORATION  AT  ST.  ALBAN'S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BtjrLniXG  News. 

SrE, — The  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  Alban's  is 
a  trifle  too  fast  in  his  laudable  desire  to  'defend 
what  has  been  done  in  the  work  under  his 
supervision.  It  is  well  that  he  should  caution 
your  readers  to  ' '  beUevc  nothing  that  they  hear, 
and  not  one-half  of  what  they  see,"  just  before 
indulging  in  the  grossly  misleading  statements 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  make.  It  might  not 
seem  worth  while  to  reply  to  such  an  epistle, 
but  the  question  is  of  too  much  interest  and 
importance  to  let  it  pass  without  further  notice ; 
for  I  deny,  not  the  iilausibility,  but  the  possi- 
bility, of  what  he  asserts  as  indisputable  fact. 
I  deny  that  the  old  corbel  table  to  which  I 
referred  (called  by  him  a  cornice)  "was  built  on 
a  wall  raised  5ft.  Gin.  in  the  thirteenth  centiu'y," 
and  I  deny  that  it  was  in  itself  composed  merely 
"of  some  pieces  of  Roman  tile  inserted  for 
repairs,  a  course  of  common  brick  manufactured 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  remainder  of 
common  roofing-tiles,  and  plastered." 

He  might  hare  observed  that  I  did  suggest 
the  possibility  of  its  being  of  later  construction, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  I  purposely 
raised  this  very  question,  hoping  that  some- 
thing would  be  said  about  it.  But  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  "  rise  "  out  of  him,  or  out 
of  any  of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject. 

By  some   of  the   best  authorities  this   corbel 
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table  was  supposed  to  hare  been  constructed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  stone  string 
■n-as  introduced.  It,  however,  remained  till  now 
for  Mr.  Chappie  to  let  us  know  that  it  was  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  raised  wall  of  thirteenth- 
centmy  date  ;  and  then  to  give  force  and  reality 
to  his  statements  by  a  very  detailed  description 
of  what  has  no  existence  in  fact. 

There  was,  Imaintain,  no  room  forthe  existence 
of  such  a  raised  waU  beneath  this  corbel  table ; 
seeing  that  there  was  a  space  of  only  3ft.  lOin. 
from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  Norman  window 
to  the  bottom  of  the  corbel  table.  The  tUes  of 
which  the  corbel  table  was  constructed  were  in 
thickness  just  about  half-way  between  his  '2.{in. 
and  the  thickness  of  a  common  roofing  tUe.  of 
which  he  says  it  was  composed.  He  may  be 
quite  at  liberty  to  express  his  own  opinion,  or  to 
set  forth  those  of  others  as  to  the  e;cact  date  of 
the  corbel  table  itself  ;  but  to  support  that 
opinion  with  detailed  description  of  what  really 
did  not  exist  cannot  add  much  weight  to  what 
he  says. 

I  am,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  suggesting 
a  phrase  which  apUy  expresses  what  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  complain  of — that 
' '  BUI  Stumps  his  mark  "  should  be  so  ruthlessly 
and  indelibly  written  upon  every  fraction  of  St. 
Albans'  Abbey,  and  that  the  only  evidence  which 
might  seem  to  serve  as  a  subterfuge  for  this 
alteration  should  be  destroyed ;  to  quote  from  a 
letter  which  I  received  a  short  time  since,  "I 
have  been  so  disgusted  with  the  alterations  I 
have  endeavoured  to  forget  St.  Alban's." 

I  am  aware  that  it  must  be  a  sore  subject  to 
those  concemed  in  the  work  which  has  been- 
carried  on,  and  had  the  corbel  table  been  left,  it 
would  have  been  a  standing  memorial  against 
the  lines  of  the  new  roof.  But  it  is  a  subject 
stUl  more  sore  to  those  the  study  of  whose  life  it 
has  been  to  see  in  such  remains  the  architectural 
evidences  which  have  been  here  so  recklessly 
destroyed. 

I  cannot  leave  the  matter  here.  The  import- 
ance of  this  corbel  table  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
that  of  its  construction,  or  of  its  interesting 
character.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
pitch  of  the  original  roof  and  other  parts  of  the 
histoi-y  of  the  Abbey.  Having  reconsidered  it 
in  aU"  its  bearings,  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  its  having  been  of  Late  Norman 
date.  There  are  but  three  periods  to  which  it 
could  be  assigned  :  {1st)  That  of  the  actual  date 
of  the  thirteenth-century  string-com-se  above  it, 
a  small  portion  of  which  has  been  rebuilt  into 
the  new  work;  (2nd)  That  of  the  date  subse- 
quent to  this  ;  (3rd)  That  of  the  date  prior  to  it. 
It  cannot  weU  have  been  of  the  first  period 
named.  We  cannot  suppose,  and  I  have  met 
with  no  precedent  here  or  elsewhere  to  show, 
that  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century  ever 
constructed  a  cornice  of  that  character.  Find- 
it  there,  they  might  crown  it  with  a  string- 
course of  their  own  devising,  ready  to  receive 
the  parapet  to  be  raised  above  it.  There  are 
many  instances  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  earUer 
work  being  thus  incorporated  into  the  new.  But 
even  supposing  the  construction  of  this  cornice 
to  be  consonant  with  the  period,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  it  would  have  been  erected  by  the 
same  men  who  put  up  the  other  thirteenth-cen- 
tury corbel  table  and  parapet. 

It  cannot  well  have  been  the  second  period 
named,  for  there  is  no  time  since  the  middle 
ages  at  which  such  a  cornice  would  have  been 
constructed  with  old  Roman  tUes,  finely  cut 
in  the  upper  part,  and  with  the  old  stone  corbels 
and  medixval  string-course.  If  constructed 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  some  of  the 
bricks  fifty  years  ago,  as  intimated  by  the  clerk 
of  works,  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  infoi-med 
from  whence  the  old  stone  corbels  were  obtained, 
and  also  to  know  at  what  period  the  load  flash- 
ing was  put  over  to  protect  portions  of  the 
string-course,  which  lead  flashing  must  have 
been  very  many  years  in  its  old  position.  If, 
again,  it  were  constructed  pteviously  to  the  13th 
century,  there  is  no  time  to  which  it  can  be 
assigned  but  the  Late  Norman,  which  is  the  date 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  stonework. 
Until  these  times  no  "  clunch  "  stone  had  been 
introduced  into  the  building.  Tliese  old  corbels 
•were  of  clunch.  They  were  cither  very  rudely  cut 
or,  whatismorc  probable,  much  decayed,  and  they 
had  all  the  character  about  them  of  corbels 
which  I  have  .seen  of  undoubted  Nonnan  period. 
The  meiliajval  builders  never  exactly  copied 
or  reproduced  earlier  work.  They  very  often 
"  followed  "  ideas  taken  from  earlier  construc- 


tion, imparting  to  their  work 
own.  And  it  certainly  looks  very  much  as  though 
the  Early  English  architect  had  this  corbel  table 
in  his  eye  when  he  designed  his. 

And,  once  more,  the  Unes  of  theoldNorman  roof 
(as  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Street,  myself 
and  others,  quite  independently  of  each  other), 
accurately  coincide  with  the  top  of  his  corbel 
table,  which,  as  I  maintain,  formed  the  ea.\  es- 
course  of  the  original  roof.  It  could  not  have 
been  specially  constructed  for  any  other  of  t 
subsequent  roof  Unes  visible.  But,  being  there,  it 
might  well  have  been  sulfered  to  remain  through 
the'successive  changes.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  also 
that  this  corbel  table  was  exactly  co- extensive 
with  the  Norman  work  below,  not  only  on 
the  south  side,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  the 
more  extended  Norman  work  on  the  north  also. 
Unless  the  corbel  table  were  coeval  with  the 
Norman  work,  it  would  be  an  extraortlinary 
thing  that  such  pains  shotild  have  been  taken  at 
any  period  of  architecture  to  assimilate  it  there- 
to, or  to  make  it  coincident  with  it. 

I  hope  Mr.  Chappie  will  now  be  able  to  see 
that  in  his  attempted  sarcasm  upon  my  having 
' '  made  the  discovery  that  a  Norman  cornice  has 
been  destroyed,"  he'hasonly  succeeded  in  giving 
expression  to  an  almost  iudisijutable,  though 
unpalatable,  truth.— I  am,  &c., 

WniiAii  White,  F.S.A. 


character  of  its  '  lessen  the  evil  I  have  been  obliged  to  wrap  the  hot 
cistern  in  carpeting,  but  that  is  not  a  perfect  cure. 
-I  am,  &c.,  H.  Y.  P. 


LINGFIELD.— POUPET. 

SiE,— The  College  of  Lingfield  was  held  by 
clerks  under  a  rector,  master,  or  provost.  A  tomb- 
stone commemorates  James  de  Velito,  quandam 
presbyter  hujus  CoUegii,  d.  1558.  It  is  called 
Ecclesia  CoUogiata  de  Lyngfield   {Valor  Eccks. 


CHIPS. 

To  supply  temporarily  the  place  of  the  parish 
church  of  Wella-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  August,  and  to  be  rebuilt  from  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield's  designs,  an  iron  church  has  been 
erected  at  Wells,  and  was  opened  lust  week.  The 
contractor  and  designer  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawes,  F.S.A., 
of  Wandsworth-common. 

The  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion at  York,  which  has  been  open  since  May  7th, 
was  tinally  closed  on  Saturday.  The  number  of 
admissions  exceeded  .530,000,  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  this  and  other  sources  amount  to 
£33,507  9s.  7d.,  and  the  permanent  property  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  is  valued  at 
£26,353.  In  connection  with  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, 150  medals  and  1-12  certificates  have  been 
awarded  to  289  candidates.  The  question  of  form- 
ing a  permanent  exhibition  is  under  consideration. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Naas  Improvement 
Commissioners,  held  ou  Friday,  a  scheme  of  drain- 
age, prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brett,  C.E.,  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  was 
approved. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Treharris 
near  Merthyr.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Ml-.  David  Jenkins,  builder,  of  Merthyr. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Vale,  of  Maidstone,  a  well-known 
antiquarian  authority  as  to  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Hereford,  died  last  week  at  an  advanced 
age. 

The  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  are  about  to 
enlarge  the  boys'  home,  from  designs  prepared  by 
their  architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearco,  of  that  city. 


"r   "  V,  if         I         ■_r  j.„   ^„o  nin^i^,,.         The  Mary  lebone  vestry  decided  ou  Friday  to  pave 

5),  and  the  rector  or  master   was  Clencus,    ^^     .„,./„^j  ^j^  ^^^^^  f„m   Chapel-street  to 

«n^,,l<i,.  AiiTirpT7    fhprpfnrp     wrote    ,^  »  .        ^    .  .        - 


that  is,  a  Secular.  Aubrey  therefore  wrote 
"  Priests  of  the  Carthusian  Order  "  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  Carthusian  monks  were  secluded  in 
cells,  and  had  no  part  in  a  parish  church  as  at 
Lingfield,  where  there  vras  a  college  of  chaplain 
priests,  who  had  a  eloister-haU  and  chambers  ; 
and  so  the  Inventory  calls  them  "  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  college"  [Surrc;/  Coll.  vii.,  23G.) 
It  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a  parish 
church  made  collegiate,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  my  "  English  Minsters."  "WTiat  is  a  Poupet  ? 
I  presume  it  means  a  bench  end.  Most  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  confessional,  but  the  slit 
from  other  analogies  may  have  been  connected 
with  an  offering- box. — lam,  &c., 

Mackeszie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


EFFECTI^^E  VENTILATION. 

SiE,— Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens  says  in  the  paper 
he  read  on  this  subject  at  the  Sanitary  Congress 
at  Croydon,  and  which  appears  in  your  number 
this  week,  that  in  the  summer  "  the  air  is  fre- 
quently so  still,"  that ' '  no  current  can  be  detected 
from  tubes  or  other  openings  communicating 
with  the  external  air."  He  admits  "  that  when 
a  fir-e  is  burning  air  wdl  enter  through  them  to 
compensate  for  that  drawn  out  by  the  fire  cur- 
rents," but  says  that  it  is  in  the  summer  that  we 
are  most  in  need  of  fresh  air.  No  doubt  we  are ; 
but  at  that  time  of  the  year  we  can  open  win- 
dows. Itissurelyinthe  winter,  when  the  majority 
of  peoijle  keep  their  windows  shut,  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  pipes  should  admit  fresh 
air 

I  never  yet  found  the  "chinks  and  crannies" 
of  a  room  sufficient  to  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh. 
—I  am,  ic,  C.  F.  M. 

BATH  CISTERNS. 
Srn,— May  I  ask  you  to  kiudly  request  builders, 
and  if  they  require  it,  aroliitects  also,  to  use  a 
little  care  and  thought  in  placing  the  cisterns  of 
bath-rooms  ':"  1  frequently  tiud  the  hot  water  and 
cold  water  cistern  placed  so  near  together  that  the 
heat  of  one  greatly  affects  the  other.  A  lady  luid 
a  fashionable  house  recently  fitted  with  a  bath- 
,  and  ou  looking  it  over,  I  found  the  two 


Upper  George-street,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£8,000. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architec- 
tural Association  took  place  ou  Friday  evening, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  read  a  paper 
on  the  works  of  the  lateM.  VioUet-le-Duc.  At  the 
December  meeting  the  subject  of  "  Stone  as  a 
Building  Material  "  will  be  considered,  and  at  the 
January  meeting  Mr.  Wells  wUl  read  a  paper  ou 
"  Iron  Construction." 

A  vicarage  is  about  to  be  built  in  North-street, 
Peuydarran,  near  Merthyr  Tydfil,  for  the  vicar  of 
the  former  parish.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fowler,  of  Brecon. 

Tlie  memorial  sundial  recently  placed  in  the  dis- 
used burial  grounds  now  known  as  St.  Paucras- 
gardens,  and  illustrated  by  us  last  week,  was 
formally  presented  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Paucras  on 
Friday  afternoon  by  the  Barouess  Burdett  Coutts, 
who,  in  a  short  speech,  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In 
the  evening  the  membei-s  of  tlie  vestry  entertained 
the  donor  at  dinner  in  the  vestry  hall. 

A  new  reredos  has  been  erected  in  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Walthamstow.  It  follows  tlie  outline  of 
the  apse,  and  has  three  panels,  filled  with  glass 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  Powell,  illustrating  the  Nativity, 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascension. 

A  new  sea-wall,  hotel,  and  terrace  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  the  south-west  end  of  Barmouth  town. 
The  undertaking  is  a  private  speculation.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Stewart  Brothers,  Wool 
Exchange,  Coleman-street,  E.C.  The  work  will 
contracted  for  in  trades,  as  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Nash,  late  town  surveyor  of  High  Wycombe, 
has  just  been  appointed  to  a  similar  office  at 
Maidenhead. 

At  a  meeting  of  archdeacons  and  rural  deans 
held  at  Cambridge  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  John  Day, 
of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  surveyor 
for  two  years,  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
tions Act,  IS79. 

The  memorial-Btone  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week 
of  a  new  front  to  Salem  Cliapel,  Biggin-street, 
Dover,  by  wliich  the  chapel  is  enlarged  aud  brought 
out  to  the  buiUliug-Une  of  the  street.  The  con- 
tractor IS  Mr.  Walker,  of  Dover. 

The  South  Stockton  local  board  of  health  have 
appointed  Mr.  S.  E.  Thorold,  of  North  Urmesby, 
near  Middlesborough,  na  towusurveyor,  '^'-■ 


terus    within    a    foot    of  each  other.    Again,  on    ^^^^^^   „i.,„..>i^„^ , ..-  .,--. 

travelling  to  Dublin  some  time  ago,  aud  putting  up  I  ^YtaMa\s.'^Taie^C.^-,  resigned.  There  were  upwards 
at  one  of  the  large  new  hotels,  I  bespoke  a  cold    ^^  ^^^  applicants  for  the   office,  the  salary  of  which 
bath  ;  hut  on  trying  to  take  one  it  proved  that  the    j^^^  .^^^^  reduced  from  £200  to  £100  per  annum. 
water  was  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  the  waiter  ex-  ,  .     ,  .,    ^  .i  „  4..,„t„»<.  „f  ♦!,« 

plained  that  the  heat  of  the  hot  cistern  warmed  the  We  are  pleased  to  leaiu  that  the  trustees  of  tte 
cold  one.  Lastly,  at  mv  private  house  in  the  British  MuseumhavepurchasedfromMr.  J.  Grego^ 
suburbs  of  London,  I  fuid  the  two  cisterns  are  Crace,  the  splendid  collection  of  maps,  phms  and 
witliiu  one  mclosure  in  the  bath-room,  and  as  the  views  of  London  and  W  cslminster,  gatheieU 
cooler  water  is  also  supplied  for  drinkmg  puri^oses,  together  duruig  a  series  of  years,  and  at  great  ex- 
it is  veiy  annoying  in  the  summer  to  have  one's  pensc.  by  the  late  Mr  Frederick  Cr"<=e,  J\  o 
anua  pm-a  raised  to  a  tepid  condition-enough  to  described  the  coUcction  when  it  was  hrst  on  view  at 
make  the  drmker  sick  with  its  mawkishncss.    To  I  South  Keusmgton  Musemn. 
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Q  UESTIOXS. 

[5942.]— Removing-  'White'wash.— I  am  presently 
about  to  conunence  the  restoration  of  a  very  old  churcb, 
the  oak  rafters  and  principals  of  which  are  deeply  en- 
crusted with  whitewash.  Would  any  of  your  numerous 
con'espondents  inform  me  of  a  good  chemical  solution  to 
;h  this  clean  off,  as  I  have  to  clean,  stain,  and  varnish 


th 


J-W.  E.  S. 


[5943.]— Brickwork  at  Quy  Church.— Perhaps 

some  of  your  readers  can  he!p  me  as  to  the  age  of  the  old 
brickwork  just  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer  from 
Quy  Church,  near  Cambridge.  It  consisted  of  embattled 
coring  on  nave  and  tower,  and  bell  gable  at  east  end  of 
nave.— Cambridge. 


[S944.]-Valuiiig-. 
practically  iipply  ■■      i 
value  of  pi  <  ipei  t 
different   cintlii^   ■    i 

of  similar  size.  Ccc,  an 


il   1.1 


1  rather  puzzled  in  trying  to 

1  i'S  for  finding  the  present 

I :  I  ehold  bouse  in  very  in- 

!    net  rental  of  £30  per 

:'  use  in  very  good  condition, 

3  net  rental. 


how  many  years'  purthase  do  I  take  respectively,  and 
why  ?— E.vgLiiiEE. 

[SfiJo.]- Terra-Cotta.- Ih.aveinti-oduced  buff  terr.a- 
cotta  diessings  to  the  front  of  a  building,  and  am  annoyed 
to  find  that  many  of  the  blocks  are  discolom-ed  by  a  gi-een 
coaling,  evidently  caused  by  vegetation.  WUl  those  ex- 
perienced in  using  teiTa-cotta  inform  me  the  best  means 
to  remove  it  ?  Eubbing  with  soap-and-water  does  not 
make  the  least  impression. — Manx. 


REPLIES. 
[5929.]— Ventilation.  — Jlr.  J.  L.  Brookes  says 
"vertical  tubes  have  lately  been  used  which  allow  the 
inlet  air  to  enter  the  room  about  two-thirds  the  height." 
AU  I  have  seen  have  admitted  the  air  about  one-third  the 
height  of  room.  Was  the  room  in  which  the  cold  air  fell 
"  like  a  cold  shower-bath  on  the  heads  of  the  occupants," 
a  low  one  !  I  should  imagine  so.  But  perhaps  the  cold 
air  would  have  this  unpleasant  effect  if  the  pipe  were 
placed  so  near  the  ceiling,  even  in  a  room  of  ordinarv 
height.  I  have  never  placed  them  more  than  4ft.  from 
floor,  and  have  not  had  a  single  complaint  asainst  them. 
On  the  contrary,  raoms  which  were  before"  unbearable 
have  been  rendered  quite  comfortable.  I  remember  one 
particular  case,  a  billiard-room,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
full-sized  table,  but  only  about  Sift.  high.  One  of  these 
pipes,  only  one,  was  placed  in  a  comer  opposite  the  fire- 
place, and  one  of  Boyle's  ventilators  in  the  flue.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  something 
wonderful.  In  one  comer  (not  where  the  pipe  was  placed) 
there  was  a  platfoi-m.  Before  the  inlet  pipe  was  fixed  if 
anyone  stood  on  it  they  were  soon  gladto  getdown  again, 
but  afterwards  you  could  feel  no  difference  between 
standing  on  the  platfoi-m  and  on  the  floor.  Simply  open- 
ing the  windows  top  and  bottom  made  no  appreciable 
difference  to  the  atmosphere  when  one  stood  on  the  plat- 
form. If  I  remember  rightlv,  the  window-heads  were 
about  18m.  from  celling,  but  certainlv  not  more.  Mr 
Brookes  recommends  that  the  vitiated  air  of  sitting- 
rooms  should  pa.'is  through  bedi-ooms  to  "agreciibly 
wami"  them.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted,°even  by 
people  who  look  upon  ventilators  as  new-fangled,  that 
the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  foul  air  of  our  houses  the 
better.  In  houses  afready  built  the  simplest  way  is,  as  I 
said  last  week,  to  put  one  of  Boyle's  ventilatore  in  the 
smoke  flue.  But  in  a  new  house,  where  one  can  form 
flues  as  they  like,  I  believe  a  very  good  plan  is  to  have 
perforated  cornice  cr  else  a  number  of  outletgratings  just 
under  the  cornice,  connected  with  a  horizontal  flue  which 
is  taken  into  a  shaft,  the  kitchen  flue,  made  of  iron,  beiuff 
in  the  centre  of  it.  The  iinn  flue  should  be  10  or  12in.  in 
diameter,  and  at  intervals  fanss  should  project  from  the 
pipe  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  shaft.  Of  couise  the 
heat  of  the  pipe  draws  the  vitiated  air  from  the  rooms  to 
the  shaft.  I  have  never  tried  tliis  plan  myself,  but  have 
heard  that  it  8n.?wers  very  well.— C.  F.  M. 

[59.34.]  —  Testing-  Portland  Cement.— Portland 
cement.  The  usual  tests  iii.  i:-  ;  i.il.  -tiength,  weight 
andiineness.  Blockspropn  i-  i  i  |i:.  ttesai-e  mad"e  in 

gun-metal  moulds,  whicli.i!.  i  ,  im  ijiidkinds,  called 
cup-moulds  and  screw-m.iul.l  A  ,.it:iin  quantity  of 
neat  cement  and  water  are  well  ini.vcd  on  a  slate  or  fla". 
The  cement  is  then  put  into  the  moulds,  which  are  well 
packed,  and  pressed,  and  levelled  to  top  of  mould  (about 
82  per  cent,  of  cement  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  are  very 
good  proportions),  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water 
the  better.  After  the  cement  commences  to  set  in  the  cup 
moulds  they  are  punched  out— at  least,  the  mould  is 
pressed  off  the  briquettes  by  a  press  or  punching  machine 
'^"  -void  injury  to  the  block  there  is  an  iron  plate  goes  in 
■  ■  1  the  matting.     .Special  care  has  to  be  taken  of 


unde 


those  land  of  bririuettes,  as  if  the  cement  sets  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  it  out  without  injury.  In  the  screw  mould 
there  is  a  screw  at  each  end,  which,  on  being 
struck  away  from  the  briquettes 
"'■"*-'-3  of  such  moulds,  i-c.     This 


ness  of  the  briquettes  are  the  same,  while  the  respect: 
moulds  are  Ijin.  and  l^in.  in  thickness.  The  extra  space 
in  the  cup-mould  is  occupied  by  the  ii-on  plate  as  spoken 
of.  After  being  four  hours  in  the  air  {according  to  test), 
which  is  a  good  time  for  7-days  test,  they  are  immei-sed  in 
water  for  seven  days,  at  which  time  you  can  form  an 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  cement  without  any  loss  of 
time.  They  are  then  broken  by  being  subjected  to  a  ten- 
sile strain  in  a  machine,  which  is  on  the  lever  pnnciple,in 
the  incisions  of  the  block ;  ciumps  of  the  macliine  get 
hold,  one  is  fixed  to  frame  regulated  by  a  screw,  the  other 
to  the  end  of  lever.  The  briquette  acts  as  the  weight,  a 
cast  ii-on  support  the  fulcrum,  and  a  weight  on  the  gra- 
duated arm  of  the  machine  the  lever.  The  weight  is 
gi-adually  haided  out  on  the  arm  of  the  lever  until  the  bri- 
quette breaks ;  then  you  can  read  the  number  of  lbs.  it 
broke  at  on  the  arm.  The  usual  sectional  area  is  2:^ 
square  inches,  which  breaking  strain  should  be  at  least 
8001t>.  for  concrete  purposes.  We  get  it  up  to  and  over 
1, 1701b.  after  seven  days'  immersion  with  Gibbs  and  Co.'s 
cement,  which  is  equal  to  lOcwt.  601b.,  or  4cwt.  liVa.  per 
snii  ir^  in^^h  Weis^ht.- By  allowing  tbe  cement  to  fill,  by 
1  '  !'|  -  '1'!  illydown  a  hopper,itshould  notweigh  more 
I  :  '-  11  imperial  bushel.  It  is  usually  from  1111b. 
t  1-  ;  :  ;  !;>hel.  Fineness.— Cement  should  be  very 
Xxul  -  al  1..;.-:,  ;ii.i  per  cent,  by  weight  should  go  through  a 
sieve  with  iiiXi  holes  to  the  square  inch,  -prithout  i-ubbing, 
when  sieved  with  a  horizontal  motion  only.  The  7-day 
test  is  the  most  convenient,  and  at  that  time  a  good  and 
fair  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  cement  can  be  obtained. 
There  are  other  minor  tests  on  a  small  scale,  which  are 
vei-y  good  and  inexpensive.  Proportions  of  sand  and 
cement  are  tested  in  like  manner.  Cement  is  tested  after 
being  7  davs,  1  month,  3  months,  and  G  months  m  water. 

— E.  ViXCEST  S. 

[5936.]— Hardening-  Plaster  of  Paris.  — There 
have  been  from  time  to  time  many  communications  in 
*'  Intercommunication,"  evidentlyfrom  practical  persons, 
relative  to  the  preparation  of  this  useful  cement;  but 
none  that  I  have  read  put  it  exactly  on  its  tr-ue  groimd. 
In  long  ago  days,  before  the  establishment  of  cement 
mills,  plaster  was  only  used  by  stucco  men,  and  these  had 
generally  to  prepare  it  for  their  own  use ;  the  gypsum 
was  never  bumt^ — at  least,  by  those  who  did  fine  work  ; 
the  term  was  "boiled,"  not  "burnt";  tlie  raw  gypsum 
was  pounded  and  sifted,  and  the  water  of  crystallisation 
was  driven  off  into  an  open  pot  or  pan,  the  powder  being 
stirred  the  while,  during  which  operation  it  assumed  all 
the  appearance  or  a  fluid,  owing  to  the  r.ipid  escape  of  the 
steam,  especially  from  the  lower  stratum,  which  kept  the 
whole  mass  all  alive,  so  that  when  the  surface  was  dis- 
turbed it  immediately  assumed  its  own  level.  When  all 
the  water  wa£  expelled  this  peculiarity  ceased,  the  gypsum 
was  given  a  good  heat  so  as  to  maie  sm-c  of  its  being  tho- 
rouglily  dried,  but  not  by  any  means  to  bum  it  or  to  let  it 
get  red-hot,  which  was  reckoned  to  spoil  it,  as  if  over- 
heated it  set  too  qlrickly,  or  merely  acted  as  common  lime. 
In  mixing  for  use  the  plaster  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
water,  not  the  water  poured  on  to  the  powdered  phaster  ; 
and  if  any  colouring  matter  be  used,  such  as  red  ochre, 
it  ought  to  be  at  first  mixed  -with  the  water,  so  as  to  en- 
sure equable  distribution.  If  a  hard  material  be  required 
add  alum  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts)  to  the  water. 
These  cause  the  plaster  to  set  with  great  rapidity,  but 
should  it  be  wished  to  delay  the  setting  mix  with  a  weak 
solution  of  glue  or  gelatine.  This  stucco  men  use  in  order 
to  give  time  to  trim  mouldings,  &c.  For  fine  work  tlie 
plaster  may  be  sifted  again  after  being  boiled.  It  may  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  if  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  in 
a  place  or  vessel  where  it  cannot  imbibe  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  Should  this  take  place,  no  boiling  or  brew- 
ing -nill  again  revive  it. — R.  J.  Leckv. 

[593S.]— "Ventilation  of  Shop  "Windows —If  it 
is  possible  to  insert  one  or  two  pipes  to  admit  fresh  air 
with  an  upward  current  below  the  sills  of  the  -nindows,  no 
doubt  the  "steaming"  "  C.  H.  C."  complains  of  would 


"WATEK  S"CrPPL"5r  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  London  "R'atee  Sittply.— Cardinal  Man- 
ning presided  on  Wednesday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  organisations  in  the  Metro- 
jjolitan  boroughs,  composing  the  Loudon  Water 
bupply  Committee,  held  at  the  Archbishop's  House, 
Westminster.  Reports  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Vestry  delegates  in  memorialising  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Loudon,  and  of  two  conferences  held 
on  the  subject,  were  laid  before  the  meeting. 
Several  members  of  the  committee  reported  that  the 
Water  Companies  in  the  East  of  London  and  in 
Maryleboue  district  -were  beginning  to  provide  a 
direct  supply  without  the  use  of  cisterns  or  butts. 
After  some  chscussion  it  was  resolved  "  That  it  is 
desirable  to  hold  pubUc  meetings  in  the  Metro- 
poUtan  boroughs,  with  a  view  of  petitioning  Parha- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  London  Water  Supply," 
and  "That  the  Vestries  be  recjuested  to  give  the 
use  of  the  Vesti-y  Halls  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  meetings." 


be  cured.— C.  F.  M. 

[593S.]— "Ventilation  of  Shop  "Windows.— The 

only  remedy  that  has  been  foimd  effectual  in  many  cases 
is  to  have  openings  above  the  windows  leading  outside  to 
a  flat,  if  there  one,  and  covered  by  a  screw  ventilator,  or 
connected  to  a  tube  or  flue.- G. 

[5940.]— Size  of  Drain.— If  there  is  a  good  fall  a  4in 
drain  will  do.  For  the  group  of  four  cotUges  I  should 
recommend  a  Gin.  stoneware  pipe,  simply  because  there 
would  be  more  risk  of  extraneous  matters  being  thrown 
down  the  drains.  In  theory,  derived  from  hydraulical 
law,  which  supposes  fluids,  a  4in.  drain  would  be  suflicient 
for  a  group  of  fom-  cottages  ;  but  experience  must  dic- 
tate the  size  of  a  house  drain,  as  cai-eless  people  make 
hydraulic  considerations  of  no  account  if  they  persist  in 
throwingdown  sohds.  A  6in.  pipe  will  drain  a  dozen  or 
more  of  cottages  provided  the  drains  are  used  legitimatelv 
ard  are  not  tampered  with,  but  we  cannot  expect  such  a 
state  of  things  to  be  maintained.  The  body  of  a  house- 
drain  should  therefore  not  be  less  than  6in.  diameter,  but 
the  branches  may  be  4iD.  For  jointing  a  band  of  well 
tempered  clay  round  the  lower  half  of  each  socket 
Tarred  gaskin  is  a  kind  of  hempen  rope  or  strands  of 
hemp  dipped  in  coal-tar.— G.  H.  G. 

[594l.]-Settlement  in  Schoolhouse "Walls  - 
I  should  recommend  the  wall  to  be  propped  up  and  an 
excavation  made  at  comer  of  g,able  that  h.is  yielded  I 
should  then  carefully  underpin  the  angle  and  fill  up  with 
concrete  or  brick  in  cement,  and  afterwards  build  a  spur 
of  brickwork  or  a  buttress  well  bonded  into  old  work  to 
prevent  further  subsidence.  An  angle  buttress,  if  pro- 
perly built  in  to  old  work  and  set  in  cement,  or  at  least 
its  lower  portion,  will  prevent  further  mischief.  Of 
course  the  weak  angle  of  wall  or  footing  would  have  to  be 
found  out.— G.  H.  G. 


MfiUUJ     BHIOUETTE 
SCBCW 


MOULD        BR15UET7E. 


!!!,".ft«l^wv  '^t''^  best,  as  you  can  immei-se  the  bri- 
quette with  the  mould  on.    It  -wiU  be  seen  that  the  thick- 


STATUES,   MEMORIALS,  &c. 

SA>'DEi.vGHAir.— The  Prince  of  Wales  has  just 
erected,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Marj- Magdalen,  Saud- 
ringham,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Alice.  The  work,  which  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.  A.,  consists  of  a  medallion 
portrait  in  marble  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  with 
au  inscription.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Blomfield,  F.S.A.  ' 


CHIPS. 

The  new  Cottage  Hospital  at  Maidenhead  was 
formally  opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Woodbi-idge.     Eight  beds  are  provided. 

Mr.  John  Hanvey,  C.E.,  who,  since  1861,  has 
been  borough  surveyor  of  Dover,  (lied  suddenly  on 
Wednesday  week  from  apoplexy  on  his  return 
home  from  the  duties  of  his  office.  ■\\Tien  elected 
from  amongst  60  candidates  by  the  Dover  Town 
Council,  Mr.  Hanvey  was  occupying  a  similar 
position  at  Gloucester,  and  during  his  long  term  of 
office  in  Dover  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
ability  and  ingenuity.  The  improvement  of 
the  borough  prison,  the  original  East  Cliff  revet- 
ment, the  perfection  and  extension  of  the  main 
drainage,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  Maison  Dieu 
Estate  were  efficiently  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hanvey. 
He  designed  and  carried  out  a  scheme  for  the 
separating  the  upper  and  lower  services  of  supply 
from  the  waterworks,  and  inaugurated  a  system  of 
water  inspection  that  effected  a  considerable 
economy.  More  recently  he  designed  and  executed 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  separating  the  whole 
of  the  surface  water  from  the  sewers,  and  has  just 
completed  the  East  Cliff  sea-defences.  Mr. 
Hanvey  was  55  years  of  age. 

The  AduUam  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Felinfoel,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday,  after  renovation,  lighting 
with  gas,  and  the  addition  of  vestries.  The  altera- 
tions have  cost  upwards  of  £-2,000.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  of  Swansea;  and  the 
builder  Mr.  David  Rees,  of  Tstalyfera,  Swansea 
Valley. 

Professor  Sidney  Colvin  is  delivering  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Raffaelle,  at  Cambridge,  and  has  such  a 
large  attendance  that  he  has  to  deliver  each  lecture 
twice  over  on  successive  days. 

The  Hotel  Continental,  erected  on  a  site  at  the 
corner  of  Charles-street,  Regent-street,  W., 
formerly  occupied  by  Meurice's  Hotel,  was  opened 
on  Monday.  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  between 
£60,000  and  £70,000.  The  decorations,  which 
have  been  superintended  by  Signer  Maroloda  and 
Signer  Codina,  are  chiefly  in  the  Japanese  style. 

The  Hove  Tomi  Commissioners,  at  a  specia 
meeting  held  on  Monday,  approved  of  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  proposed  new  cemetery,  estimated  to 
cost,  including  land,  £14,750. 

The  addition  of  a  new  vestry  and  class-room  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Lingthorne, 
has  just  been  completed.  A  bell-turret  has 
been  erected  upon  the  west  gable.  The  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Baynes,  of  London.  Messrs. 
Arrafield  and  Bottomley,  of  Middlesbrough  and 
Whitby,  architects,  have  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  additions  and  alterations. 

At  Chichester  Cathedral  a  screen  of  open  iron- 
work has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  gates  removed  from  Bishop  Arundell's 
screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  have  been  placed 
in  the  new  screen.  The  ironwork  was  executed  by 
Mr.  H.  Halsted,  of  Chichester.  The  Dean  Hook 
cenotaph  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  shortly  be 
erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Duke  of  Xorfolk  is  expending  over  £30,000 
on  the  alterations  at  Arundel  Castle.  A  new  front 
is  being  raised  on  the  whole  of  the  east  side,  from 
the  ancient  face  at  basement  level,  in  flint  work, 
with  windows  and  dressings  of  Doulting  stone. 
This  front  is  continued  with  the  boudoir,  &c.,  now 
being  erected,  making  an  east  fai^ade  more  than 
300ft.  in  length.  The  south  front  is  also  being 
carried  up  from  the  flint  face  below.  The  kitchen 
and  offices  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  In 
the  quadrangle  the  whole  of  the  battlements, 
mouldings,  windows,  and  doors,  which  were  of 
Xormau  character,  with  their  zigzag  and  semi- 
circular enrichments,  have  given  place  to  new  work 
in  the  Early  English  style.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
McManus. 
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The  trade  year  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 
which  began  gloomilj-,  closed  last  week  with 
encouraging  prospects  with  reference  to  the 
business  to  be  transacted  with  the  principal 
foreign  markets,  although  the  home  trade  is  as 
didl  as  ever,  and  colonial  business  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  America  still  continues  to  receive 
nil  lie  English  china  and  earthenware  than  any 
I'therforeign  country,  and  during  the  last  few 
iinjuths  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
demand.  The  improvement  is  greatest  in  regard 
to  goods  of  the  highest  quality.  The  American 
potteries  are  increasing  in  extent  and  importance, 
and  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to 
compete  with  English  makers.  But  we  are 
assured  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
decorative  ware  of  America  will  approach  the 
quality  of  that  produced  in  England.  British 
Xmth  America  has  shown  a  falling  off  of  orders 
ju^t  at  a  time  when  the  demand  from  the  United 
States  began  to  increase.  The  declared  value  of 
the  china  and  earthenware  exported  in  the  nine 
months  ending  the  30th  of  September  was 
£1,300,38-5,  as  "compared  with  £1,260,590  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year,  and  £1,288,777 
in  IS77.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  were 
£t93,82i  for  1879,  £41-1,404  for  1878,  and 
£4-54,3-33  for  1877.  Australia  is  the  only  other 
country  which  does  not  show  a  falling  oil  in  the 
nine  months,  although  in  some  other  countries, 
as  indicated  above,  there  have  been  improve- 
ments in  the  last  three  months.  Many  manu- 
facturers, however,  aver  that  though  both  orders 
and  inquiries  have  increased,  there  is  still  no 
substantial  improvement  in  regard  to  profits. 

The  Session  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
was  opened  on  Monday  evening  by  an  address 
from  the  president,  iir.  'W'Uliam  Stnrge,  who 
now  enters  on  a  second  year  of  office.  The 
subject  dealt  wdth  was  the  agricultural  depres 
sion  of  the  past  five  years.  The  causes  Mr 
Sturge  showed  to  be  the  extraordinary  inflation 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  culminating  in 
1874,  which  created  a  demand  for  agricultural 
produce,  thus  stimulating  production  in  every 
country  ;  the  further  stimulation  to  extension  of 
area  under  cultivation  in  America,  induced  by 
the  succession  of  bad  harvests  in  Great  Britain  ; 
the  consequent  vastly  increased  exportations  to 
England  ;  the  unsettled  state  of  the  labour 
market,  and  the  loss  of  capital  induced  by  the 
several  causes  has  led  to  impaired  cultivation. 
The  remedies  suggested  were  of  two  classes :  first 
the  revival  of  trade,  from  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  ;  and  secondly,  legislative  changes, 
chiefly  in  the  laws  as  to  land  transfer,  the  intro- 
duction of  tenant  right,  the  arrangement  of 
liberal  covenants  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  alterations  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation. 

A  LEcrtTEE  on  art  and  hanchcraf  t  was  delivered 
at  the  Free  Library,  "Wolverhampton,  on  Satur- 
day week,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gregory,  art  master, 
of  that  town.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
steady  progress  that  had  been  m.ide  in  the 
public  estimation  of  what  constituted  true  art  by 
the  productions  of  such  firms  as  Elkington,  and 
Mason,  and  Wedgwood,  and  Minton,  and  re- 
marked with  especial  satisfaction  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  locally-made  locks  and  keys 
from  what  were  a  few  years  ago  objects  of 
mere  utility,  of  very  plain  form,  and  no  artistic 
design,  as  compared  with  the  productions  of  the 
present  day,  some  of  which  were  marvels  of  in- 
genuity and  beauty.  He  particularised  as  the 
four  essentials  to  be  considered  in  making  an 
article  of  utility  and  beautifying  it  by  decora- 
tion as  the  use  of  the  article,  the  nature  of  the 
material,  the  mode  of  production,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture.  To  these  might  be  added 
four  considerations  more — namely,  the  general 
form  of  the  article,  the  style  of  art  in  its  design, 
the  extent  of  its  decoration,  and  the  treatment 
throughout.  They  should  endeavour  to  combine 
in  any  art  manufacture  richness  without  ex- 
travagance, elegance  and  solidity,  and  to  give  a 
thoroughly  English  character  to  the  work. 
There  shoidd  be  harmony  throughout,  and  the 
decoration  should  serve  only  as  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  building.  A  rule  of  nature  too 
often  neglected  in  most  branches  of  manufacture 
was  that  in  svnimetrical  designs  the  two  sides 
should  be  proportionate,  but  should  not  be 
exactly  alike.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  every 
artisan  and  artist  to   cultivate    his  powers   of 


perception  and  of  imagination,   as  well  as   his 
knowledge  of  art. 

As  exhibition  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind  is 
now  open  at  Boston.  (U.S.)  Last  year  Mr. 
Ruskin  exhibited  in  London  a  large  collection  of 
drawings  by  Turner,  with  some  of  his  own 
which  were  intended  to  illustrate  them.  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  of  Harvard  College,  thinking  that 
the  illustration  of  Mr.  Euskin's  own  work  was  a 
sufficient  object  in  itself,  and  that  it  woidd  be 
found  intere^tiDg  and  useful  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  has  induced  Mr.  Ruskin  to  send  to  Boston  a 
selection  of  his  drawings,  to  which  he  has  added 
some  which  were  in  his  own  possession,  so  that 
there  are  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  now  on 
view  in  that  city.  They  are  airanged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Persons  who  have  got  their  con- 
ceptions of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  only  fruiii 
occasional  passages  in  his  iviatings,  or  from  t In- 
elaborate engra\'ings  published  with  them,  are, 
according  to  the  American  Architect,  likely  to  be 
astonished  at  the  extreme  freedom  of  many  of 
these  drawings,  at  the  regardlessness,  some  may 
think  the  recklessness,  with  which  many  charac- 
teristics of  their  subjects  are  passed  over  in  the 
care  for  the  particular  characteristics  which  were 
the  author's  immediate  object.  Most  obsprvrv- 
will  be  struck  with  the  abrupt  change  whii  ; 
came  over  Mr.  Ruskin's  manner  at  the  tim 
when  he  was  at  work  on  "  Modem  Painter^,' 
when  he  apparently  first  passed  from  under  t'l 
influence  of  Prout  to  that  of  Turner,  and  thi 
went  on  to  develop  his  own  native  manner. 

A  auESnoN  of  some  importance  in  regard  to 
the  liabUity  of  a  city  for  its  sewers  has  just  been 
decided  in  Philadelphia  by  a  referee.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  city  had  some 
time  ago  petitioned  the  city  to  convert  the 
Cohocksiak  Creek,  which  drained  their  quarter, 
into  a  sewer.  This  had  been  done :  but  one  day 
there  came  a  rain  so  heavy  that  tl>e  sewer, 
though  it  had  served  for  all  ordinary  contin- 
gencies, proved  quite  inadequate  to  carry  oft  the 
water,  which  backed  up  and  overflowed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  abutters,  doing  considerable  damage. 
Thereupon  several  suits  for  damages  were  brought 
against  the  city,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
liable  for  not  having  provided  a  sufficient  sewer. 
These  suits  were  by  common  agreement  referred 
to  a  referee,  Mr.  "W.  Wynne  Wistar,  and  we 
find  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Xort/i  American  an 
account  of  the  decision  which  he  has  rendered. 
He  holds  that,  since  no  defect  appeared  in  the 
construction  of  the  sewer,  the  damage,  being 
due  only  to  its  small  capacity,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  an  error  of  judgment  in  providing  fur 
ordinary,  but  not  for  extraordinary  emergencir^. 
"For  an  error  of  judgment,"  the  referee  iL- 
cides,  "as  amatter  of  law,  amimicipaUty  cann-t 
beheld  liable."  Therefore  the  suits  are  dis- 
missed. 

The  railway  fir  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  now 
finished.  It  is  900  metres  in  length,  and  will 
enable  tourists  to  ascend  by  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater.  The  line  has  been  constructed  with  great 
care  upon  a  solid  pavement,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  perfectly  secure  from  all  incursions  of  lava. 
The  mode  of  traction  is  by  two  steel  ropes  put 
in  movement  by  a  steam  engine  at  the  foot  i  ■ ; 
the  cone.  The  wheels  of  the  carriages  arc  - 
made  as  to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  leaviu^ 
the  rails,  besides  which  each  carriage  is  fumisli- 
with  an  exceedingly  powerful  automatic  brak- 
which,  shoidd  the  rope  by  any  chance  break,  -n  i , . 
stop  Ihe  train  almost  instantaneously.  One  ui 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  was  the 
water  supply,  but  that  has  been  obriated  by  the 
formation  of  two  very  large  reservoirs,  one  at 
the  station,  the  other  near  the  observatory. 

-\t  the  meeting  of  the  India  CouncU  on  Tues-  ' 
day,  a  final  decision  was  come  to  regarding  the  ' 
disposal  of  the  India  Museum.  The  museum 
does  not  cease  to  exist,  but  will  in  six  or  seven 
months  be  reopened  with  additions  which  will — 
so  it  is  said— present  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try such  an  exhibition  of  the  manufacturing  and 
artistic  resources  of  India  as  has  never  before 
been  laid  open  to  their  view.  Beyond  this, 
"  tnost  important  and  self-contained  collections 
in  illustration  of  the  Indian  building  art  anti- 
quity, and  of  the  economic  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  productions  of  India,  wiU  at  once  be 
established  at  the  great  centres  of  learned  and 
scientific  research,  and  of  indtistry  and  commerce, 
in  the  United  Kingdom." 
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"  The  Tvell-known  American  hydraulic  engineer 
and  inventor,  Uriah  Atlierton  Boyden,  died, 
October  17,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  had 
resided  for  several  years.  Mr.  Boyden  was  bom 
in  Eoxboroug-h,Mass.,  February  17,  1S04.  His 
early  life  "was  spent  on  a  fai-m,  and  in  assisting 
his  father  in  the  management  of  a  machine  for 
splitting  leather.  He  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  construction  of  the  Lowell  Railway  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  Suffolk,  Treraont,  and 
Lawrence  mills.  In  1833  he  opened  in  Boston 
an  office,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  The 
Nashua  and  Lowell  Railway  was  built  under 
his  direction  in  1836-8.  For  several  years  he 
■was  engaged  as  the  engineer  of  the  Amoskeag 
Company  in  establishing  their  extensive  hydraulic 
works  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  In  18-14  he  designed 
for  the  mills  of  the  Appleton  Company,  at 
Lowell,  a  turbine  wheel,  which  gave  such  satis- 
faction that  in  a  little  while  that  type  of  wheel 
■was  adopted  for  nearly  all  the  Lowell  mills.  The 
Boyden  turbines  were  also  "widely  substituted  for 
the  older  forms  of  water-wheels  in  the  best  mills 
throughout  the  country,  and  Mr.  Boyden  soon 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  his  inventions 
and  services.  He  retired  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession  some  years  ago,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  scientific  investigation,  making  many 
inventions  in  connection  with  philosophical  and 
chemical,  metallurgical,  electrical,  and  other 
apparatus. 

A  NEW  tie-brick,  invented  by  Mr.  Herbert  "W. 
Hart,  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection.  It 
is  very  simple,  but  very  effective,  and  by  its  use 
the  most  perfect  bond  can  be  obtained,  ■without 
iron  hooping,  thus  enabling  structures  to  be 
erected  with  a  great  sa-ving  in  time  of  skilled 
labour  in  plumbing  and  pointing,  and  in  the 
time  of  labour  in  preparing  mortar,  and  cost  of 
material,  asonlyone-iifth  the  quantity  is reqiured. 
The  builder  is  also  enabled  to  produce  a  perfect 
double-faced  wall,  whether  9in.  or  Oft.  By  the 
iiseof  this  brick  cracking  of  theworkisprevented, 
and  where  cement  is  used  in  the  foundations 
settling  is  imiinssible.  The  economy  eifected  in 
skilled  labour  will,  so  the  inventor  says,  reduce 
the  cost  of  buildings  to  about  10s.  per  rod. 

The  park  front  of  the  new  Knightsbridge 
Barracks  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  public 
is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  general  etfect  of  one 
fn^arle  of  tliis  pile  of  buildings.  To  say  that  it 
is  not  a,n  improvement  upon  the  ■wretched  collec- 
tion of  dirty  sheds  which  it  replaces  would,  says 
theLondon  correspondent  of  the  Zceds  llereurij,  be 
an  obvious  exaggeration ;  but  as  one  looks  upon 
the  tasteless  muddle  of  red  bricks  and  white 
stone,  which  do  not  even  suggest  its  use  and 
purpose,  one  cannot  but  feel  more  than  ever 
sorry  that  the  Ministry  were  allowed  to  carry  out 
their  scheme  of  disfiguring  one  of  our  finest  open 
spaces.  As  regards  the  architectural  features  of  the 
building  in  general,  it  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  narrow  windows,  that  the  idea  of  a  possible 
siege  of  the  barracks  was  anticipated,  and  to 
this  idea  all  theories  respecting  light,  air,  and 
health  have  been  sacrificed.  This  doubtless 
comes  of  employing  a  military  rather  than  a 
professional  arcidtect,  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Works  have  not  at  their  disposal  some  qualified 
person  who  might  have  turned  to  good  accoimt 
so  fine  a  site  and  so  liberal  a  grant  of  public 
money. 
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The  chancel  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels' 
Church,  Weyhill,  Hants,  was  reopened  on  Satm'- 
day,  after  restoration  and  the  addition  of  a  stained- 
glass  window.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  cf  Mr.  A.  K.  Baker,  the 
diocesan  surveyor,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  F. 
Beale,  of  Andover. 

At  a  meeting  of  parishioners  of  St.  Thomas-over- 
Mouuow,  Monmouth,  held  last  week,  it  was  decided 
to  restore  the  parish  church  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£G00.  The  report  of  tlie  architect,  Mr.  Trew, 
recommends  the  provision  of  dwarf  wall  and  coping 
between  nave  and  chancel  roofs,  with  chimney, 
re-covering  roof  with  slates,  removing  ceiling,  and 
providing  stained  and  varnished  diagonal  boarding 
to  collar  of  roof,  buildiug  in  stone  a  new  turret, 
removing  plaster,  and  refacing  outside  walls 
throughout. 

Ou  Sunday  special  services  were  held  at  St- 
Gregory's  Church,  Sudbury,  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  works  of  restoration,  which  have 
been  extended  over  a  very  considerable  period. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  church  was  dis- 
figured by  many  incumbrances :  the  western  arch 
was  blocked  up  by  a  series  of  galleries,  the  floor 
covered  with  ugly  pews  of  varied  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  the  walls,  windows,  &c.,  were  old,  decayed, 
and  dilapidated.  By  degrees  all  has  been  altered. 
The  fabric  has  been  made  good  wherever  defective  : 
the  galleries  have  been  removed,  the  pews  rej^laced 
by  rush-bottomed  chairs,  the  roofs  repaired  and 
decorated,  and  new  windows  inserted,  those  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  being  filled  with  stained  glass 
as  memorials.  An  organ  has  also  been  erected  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  annunl  report  of  the  science  and  art  classes 
held  at  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  Belfast,  states 
that  the  results  of  the  last  session  indicate  continued 
and  gratifying  success;  353  students  were  ex- 
amined and  the  great  majority  passed.  The  pro- 
portion of  first  prizes  taken  has  not  been  so  high  as 
in  former  years,  but  still  exceeds  the  average  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  local  exhibition  of  £50  was 
gained  by  Mr.  James  Meek. 

The  district  of  Sowerby-bridge  is  about  to  be 
sewered  fiom  the  plans,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  of  Halifax. 

The  National  Gallery  at  Dublin  was  reopened  ou 
Monday  after  the  recess.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  pictures,  the  most  notable  being 
Maclise's  "  Marriage  ot  Strougbow  with  the 
Princess  Eva,"  which  has  been  presented  by  Sir 
Eichard  Wallace,  M.P.,  and  which  occupies  the 
entire  western  wall  of  the  modern  room.  The 
marriage  is  represented  as  taking  place  on  the 
field  of  battle,  immediately  after  the  siege  of 
Waterford. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union  at  their  meet- 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  6th,  appointed  Mr.  M.  J. 
McMuUen,  South  Mall,  Cork,  as  their  architect  and 
engineer. 

Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have 
j  ust  been  completed  at  Blairmore,  WoodbeiTy  Down, 
N.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  imder  the 
superiutendence  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  N.  Tomliusou. 
architect,  of  13,  Great  James-street,  W.C. 


The  Bro^wnhills  Local  Board  have  instructed 
their  surveyor,  Mr.  Siddalls,  to  prepare  plans  for 
new  public  buildings,  &c.,  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  au  acre  of  land  near  the  railway  station  ;  the 
accommodation  to  be  provided  consisting  of  offices 
for  surveyor,  inspector  of  nuisances,  collector  and 
clerk,  board-room  and  ante-room,  residence  for 
surveyor,  stabling,  &c.  The  board  are  also  about 
to  memorialise  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  hold  a  Petty 
Sessional  Court  at  Brownhills,  in  which  case  the 
board  intend  building  an  assembly-room,  which 
can  be  used  for  the  magistrates'  meetings,  &c. 

On  Wednesday  at  the  aimual  meeting  of  ths 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Robert  Anderson,  J.  Z.  Wiugate,  and  J. 
C.  Noble  were  elected  associates  in  room  of  Mr. 
Gavin,  Mr.  Cassie,  and  Mr.  Docherty. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Hall  has  been  redecorated 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bare,  of  Liverpool, 
under  the  superiutendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shel- 
merdine,  jun.,  the  corporation  surveyor.  In  the 
recessed  panels  over  two  of  the  doorways  are 
decorative  paintings,  the  second  and  third  of  a 
series  to  illustrate  the  "transmission  of  music," 
the  subjects  being  arranged  as  follows  :  —  1,  Pan 
instructing  Apollo  ;  2,  Apollo  instructing  the 
Muses;  3,  The  Muses  instructing  Orpheus  ;  4,  The 
Nine  Muses.  Nos.  1  and  4  are  intended  to  fill  the 
corresponding  panels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  at  some  future  time.  These  subjects  have 
been  ably  worked  out  by  Messrs.  Shiigley  and 
Hunt,  of  Lancaster  and  Loudon. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Wednesd.vy. — Eiitish  Ai'clif^nlofjical  Association.  Papers 
by  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  on  "Antiquities 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  and  liy  Thos.  Mor- 
gan, F.S.A.,  on  "Eesult.s  of  the  Tar- 
mouth  Congress,"  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  Openini^  address  of 
the  126th  -Session,  by  Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churchm,  8  p.m. 

Friday. — ^Axcliiteetiiral  Association.  Presidential  Inau- 
gural Addi-ess,  7.30  p.m. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Wages  ajo)  Prices  in  America  and  Great 
Britain. — Reviewing  the  iuformatiou  furnished  by 
the  American  consular  agents  in  England,  with 
special  regard  to  the  influence  of  trades  unions, 
Secretary  Evarts  says: — "  A  f ew  years  more  of 
strikes  and  disorganisation  in  England,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  compromise  between  the 
employers  and  employes  will  restore  to  that  country 
her  manufacturing  supremacy.  As  capital  will  not 
remain  idle,  nor  permanently  in  uuprofitable  invest- 
ments, it  may  be  expected  that  English  capitalists 
will  seek  new  fields  for  investment,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  the  cotton  maniifacture  to  India,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  already  begun.  lender  such 
circumstances  nothing  will  remain  for  the  British 
working  men  but  emigration.  Thus,  if  they 
drive    capitalists  away  they  themselves  must   go. 


THE    SILICATE    PAINT    COMPANY, 

FLETCHER,    BERDOE,    &    ORR,    Proprietors, 

"CHARLTON    PAINT    WORKS,"    CHARLTON    [BY    WOOLWICH],    KENT, 

r.lTEXTEES  AXD  SOLE  MAXUEACTURERS  OE  TUE 

''CHARLTON"       NON  -  POISONOUS       PAINTS      AND       COLOURS, 

For  HOUSE   and  SHIP  PAINTING,   PAPER  STAINING,   &c. 
The  extensive  -vrorks  of  the  Company ,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  remodelled  under  new  management,  and  in  futirrethe 

QUALITY       OF       ALL       GOODS       WILL       BE       GUARANTEED. 

Sanitary  Science,  impatient  of  the  deleterious  substaTices  hitherto  in  use,  called  loudly  for  Non-Poisonous  Paints  and  Colours,  and  the  inaugui-ation 

of  these  Works  is  the  response  to  that  demand, 

NO      POISONOUS      INGREDIENTS      BEING      USED      IN      THEIR      MANUFACTURE. 

The  Company's  products  are  no^w  largely  used  at  home  and  abroad  by  Government  Establishments,  Dockyards,  Arsenals,  Railway  and  Sliipping 

Companies,  PubUc  Institutions,  School  Boards,  Hospitals,  &c.,  and  ■wherever  the  laws  of  health  and  economy  are  studied.     Their  comparatively  low 

price  allows  of  the  Silicate  Paints  and  Colours  being  used  for  the  commoue.st  as  well  as  for  the  highest  class  of  decorative  work. 

New  Descriptivs  Lists  ami  ratta-n  Curds  are  now  reaili/,  and  mai/  be  had,  gratis,  on  application  as  aioee,  or  to  the  Company's  Offices  and  Depots, 

LONDON :  107,  CANNON  STREET.       LIVERPOOL ;  32,  SEEL  STREET.       GLASGOW :  21,  HOPE  STREET. 
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THE 


DECORATIOI^     OF    PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


THOUGH  we  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
what  will  to  a  future  generation  appear 
as  a  great  building  epoch  in  our  history, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  essentially  a  building  age  ; 
and  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and  archi- 
tectural progress,  not  confined  alone  to  the 
metropolis,  but  equally  manifest  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  all 
our  chief  provincial  towiis.  Cities,  which 
for  generations  have  been  content  with  the 
town  hall,  the  exchange,  or  the  market 
built  by  their  ancestors  in  the  period,  per- 
haps, of  the  Stuarts,  have  found  with  the 
increase  of  trade  and  the  vast  numerical 
gain  in  population,  that  the  old  buildings 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  modem  require- 
ments, and  magnificent  and  stately  edifices 
have  sprung  up  everywhere  to  replace  them. 
Nor  have  our  citizens  been  content  with  the 
more  erection  of  the  splendid  buildings  they 
have  founded,  but  in  many  cases  veiy  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended in  decorating  and  enriching  them  ; 
the  designs  for  these  works  being  furnished 
by  artists  of  eminence  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  still  far  from  the 
possession  of  a  school  of  skilled  historical 
painters,  whoso  master-pieces  might  fitly 
adorn  the  numerous  public  buildings  which 
are  rising  around  us ;  neither  have  we  yet 
made  choice  of  the  fittest  medium  in 
which  to  execute  the  designs  we  destine  for 
the  adornment  of  our  halls  and  galleries, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  we  think,  not  far 
to  seek.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  enough 
to  make  kno^vn  our  requirements,  and  we 
take  no  steps  to  learn  Tvhat  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  in  the  decoration  of  buildings 
of  importance.  We  do  not  even  endeavour 
to  st\idy  what  was  done  in  the  best  periods 
of  the  past,  but  we  blunder  blindly  on  in  the 
way  we  have  commenced,  and  with  facilities 
as  concerns  the  materials,  for  obtaining  per- 
manent and  lasting  masterpieces  for  the  de- 
coration of  these  great  edifices  ;  with  oppor- 
tunities which  far  surpass  those  of  the  artists 
of  Corinth,  of  Eome,  or  of  Medifeval  Italj-,  we 
seem  in  a  fair  way  to  employ  our  painters 
upon  works  which  will  have  become  lost  to 
us  ere  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  they 
were  produced. 

The  unrivalled  occasion  for  art  of  the 
highest  character,  execiited  in  the  most 
durable  of  materials,  which  was  afforded  by 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  lost.  Other  great 
buildings  are  being  decorated  upon  the  same, 
or  a  nearly  similar  plan,  and  we  appear  to 
take  DO  heed  of  the  grave  lessons  past  expe- 
rience should  have  taught  us.  Many  wiU 
say  :  ' '  Surely  the  public  competition  for  the 
frescoes  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  must 
have  brought  the  most  able  men  into  the 
field,  and  the  careful  investigation  which 
preceded  the  execution  of  the  work  must 
have  placed  our  artists  in  possession  of  all 
that  it  was  possible  that  science  coidd  re- 
veal respecting  the  durability  of  the  colours 
they  employed,  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  worked  !  "  The  best  answer,  taking  a 
far  more  humble  illustration,  is  that,  not- 
■withstanding  every  care  in  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  building  stone,  and  in  spite  of 
aU  that  science  coidd  teach  us,  a  material  was 


chosen  which  seems  peculiarly  iU-adaptcd 
for  the  nature  of  the  structure  itself ; 
whUe  the  life-long  laboiu's  of  such  artists  as 
Maclise,  Ward,  and  Dyce  are  in  danger  of 
v.auishiug  from  the  walls  which  they  adorn. 
The  causes  of  failure  in  fresco-painting ;  the 
nature  of  the  materials  best  suited  to  with- 
stand the  influences  of  our  treacherous 
climate  ;  the  conflicting  claims  for  superiority 
of  water-glass  and  encaustic  or  wax 
medium ;  the  possibility  of  working  on  the 
walls  themselves  with  enamel  colours  ;  the 
advantages  of  mosaic  work  or  marble  inlay, 
and  the  employment  of  ceramic  decorations  ; 
—all  these  are  points  concerning  which  it 
seems  a  reproach  to  us  that  there  shoidd  be 
any  shadow  of  doubt.  Why,  if  mosaic  work  is 
found  to  be  suitable  and  lasting  as  a 
method  of  architectural  decoration,  are  four- 
thousand  pounds  being  paid  to  Sii-  Frederick 
Leighton,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  execution  in  a  species  of 
wax  medium  of  his  noble  lunette  of  "  The 
Arts  of  War,"  on  the  walls  of  the  New 
Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum? 
What  is  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Academy  about  ?  Can  he  give  us  any 
good  account  of  his  stewardship  ?  Why  are 
we  exposed  to  such  constant  risks  of  failure, 
when  we  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  bo  told  by 
scientific  men  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  our 
work  ?  What  is  the  use  of  decoration  at  all 
on  the  walls  of  our  museums  and  our  muni- 
cipal and  civic  buildings,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  how  long  these  works  may 
last? 

What  a  noble  mission  it  would  be  for  the 
Great  National  Art  Institution  at  South 
Kensington,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
Art,  and  has  so  much  still  to  do,  if  with  her 
science  laboratories  and  her  art  professors, 
she  would  inquire  into  and  examine  this 
question  for  us,  and  formulate  a  few  certain 
and  reliable  laws. 

Since  the  loss  of  her  famous  chief,  South 
Kensington  has  done  but  little  for  Art,  and 
stands  in  danger  of  being  utterly  extin- 
guished. Sir  Philip  Owen,  the  successor  of 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  Mi-.  Poynter,  who  is 
supreme  in  art  matters,  sm-cly  will  not  accept 
the  position  of  pottering  feebly  on  in  the 
rear,  instead  of  in  the  van  of  every  art 
movement.  The  mission  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  is,  it  is  true,  first  to  educate  ; 
but  secondly  to  initiate  art  work  ;  not  to 
hmp  lamely  after  other  institutions,  and  to 
remain  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  more 
liberal  masters,  or  more  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

It  is  a  favourite  idea  of  those  who  take 
a  delight  in  abusing  every  institution  for 
the  extension  of  State  aid  to  art  and 
science,  to  describe  South  Kensington  as 
the  chosen  haunt  of  a  nest  of  oppnrtunists 
and  schemers  anxious  only  to  benefit  them- 
selves under  the  plea  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  they  were  called 
upon  to  foster  and  promote.  To  critics  of 
this  type  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners and  their  proteges  ;  the  efforts  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  all 
those  other  institutions  which  have  made 
South  Kensington  their  home  were  jumbled 
together  promiscuously,  and  whatever  was 
accomplished  was  attributed  to  "  oiHcial 
jobbery."  There  has  been  of  late  a  great 
falling  off  of  such  criticism,  which  merely 
implies  a  period  of  great  inactivity,  for  where 
nothing  is  done,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
blame.  The  Royal  Commissioners  appear 
to  be  bent  on  self-annUiilation,  or  they 
harvo  determined  to  wait  until  public 
clamour  goads  them  into  some  measure  or 
other  in  fulfilment  of  their  trust.  Perhaps 
their  great  quarrel  with  the  Horticultural 
Society  takes  up  all  their  time,  or  they  are 
still  devising  plans  for  spending  the  money 
they  may  one  day  realise  by  the  sale  of 
their  property  as  building  land.  All  this, 
moreover,  in  hapjiy  unconsciousness  of  the 


coming  storm,  when  the  basket  of  eggs  will 
bo  upset,  and  a  more  able  administration  of 
their  valuable  estates  will  bo  imperatively 
called  for. 

This  is,  however,  a  sad  digression  from 
our  subject.  We  were  about  to  enforce  on 
the  Museum  authorities  tho  urgent  need  of 
severing  themselves  from  any  possible  con- 
nection in  the  public  mind  mth  the  many 
moribund  institutions  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  the  necessity  of  retaining 
their  place  in  pubhc  favoiu-  by  continual 
exertion  and  activity.  Let  them  tmna  their 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  great  art  questions 
concerning  which  definite  information  is 
required,  and  let  them  show  themselves 
alive  to  art-progress. 

To  pomt  out  only  one  way  then  in  which  real 
service  might  be  done  to  artists.     Let  them 
take  up  this  very  important  investigation — 
the   decoration   of   oirr  buildings.     It   will 
not  come  to  them  as  a  new  study,   for  more 
has  been  done  at  South   Kensington  ;  more 
real,  honest  work  in  fresh  directions  ;  more 
new  processes  appUed,   and  more   old   arts 
revived  during  the  last  twenty  years,  than 
in  any  other  art  institution  in  Europe.     But 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  begin  a  little  bit 
of  this  kind  of  work,    and  to  make  a  few 
desultory  trials  of  that ;  to  cover  one   wall 
with  mosaics  and  another  with  frescoes  ;  to 
coat  one  ceiling  with  enamelled  iron  and  a 
second  with  enamelled  terra-cotta;  to  begin 
with  sgraffito  one  day  and  to  discard   it   for 
majolica  the  next ;    to  enable  her   students 
' '  to  become  f  aniUiar  with  these  processes  ' ' 
forsooth.      We   want   to     know  something 
concerning  the  relative   merits  of  all  these 
various  modes  of  working  ;  the  positions  for 
which  they  are  respectively  best   adapted  ; 
their  advantages,  and  then'  di'awbacks  ;   and 
their    suitability   or   otherwise    for  artistic 
requirements.     Let  us  have  an  exhibition,  if 
you  will,  of  the  chief  modern  works  of  public 
decoration ;    the  cartoons   of   Mr.    Poynter 
and  Sir  F.  Leighton,  of  Mr.  Armitago  and 
Mr.  Watts,  of  a  host  of  other  eminent  men, 
who  have  laboured  during  the  past  twenty 
years  in  decorating  m  various  ways  some  of 
our  most  important  buildings.     A  collection 
merely  of  the   sketches  or  first   studies  of 
these  and  many  gi-eat  Continental  designers 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value   to   us,    and  a 
careful  report  into  the  systems   they  have 
adopited,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
methods  are  based,  mightlead  to  anew  depar- 
ture in  works  of  decoration,  and  be  a  source 
of  infinite  gam  to  art.     If  we  are  to  enrich 
om'  public  buildings   with  the  best   art  we 
can  commmand,  it  is  a  soiTy  compliment  to 
our  artists  to  withhold  from  them  the  know- 
ledge of  how  most   surely  to   render  their 
works  imperishable.     If  this  can  be   done 
(and  who  shall  say  it  cannot  ?),  it  would  be  a 
noble  work   for   South   Kensington  to   ac- 
complish, and  we  offer  them  the  suggestion 
as    one  out   of   the   many  great  questions 
they  might  endeavour  to  solve. 


THE  EUSKIN  COLLECTION  OF  THE 
DRAWINGS  OF  SAMUEL  PROUT 
AND    WILLIAM    HUNT. 

ONE  of  the  choicest  collections  of  pencil 
and  water-colour  dra-n-ings  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  see  lately  is  now  open 
to  the  pubUc  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
gallery.  New  Bond-street.  The  di-awings 
are  by  Samuel  Prout  and  William  Hunt, 
two  of  the  greatest  delineators  of  their  kind 
of  the  present  century,  and  these  have  been 
collected  and  aiTanged  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Euskiu.  It  aiust  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that,  whatever  imperfections  there 
are  in  the  technical  qualities  of  Front's 
drawings,  such  as  his  inaccurate  jiersiioctive, 
his  work  13  unquestionably  to  be  r.ankod 
among  the  most  truthful  and  conscientious 
of  the  ago,  and  no  one  >\'ith  a  spark  of 
interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  school  of 
which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  member  will 
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fail  to  derive  profit  from  the  exhibition.  All 
those  who  can  admire  the  unaffected  and 
tnithful  in  architectural  di-awing  will  espe- 
cially take  a  pleasure  in  examining  carefuUy 
the  work  of  this  indefatigable  artist. 
Prout,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  in  his  interesting 
preface  to  the  catalogue  of  this  loan 
collection,  "  drew  every  lovely  street  in 
Europe,  without  troubling  himself  to  loarn 
a  single  rule  of  perspective,  while  Hunt 
painted  mossy  banks  for  five-and-twciity 
years  ■without  ever  caring  to  know  a  sphag- 
num from  a  polypody. "  But  although  this 
remark  is  very  triie,  there  is  still  an  acciu-acy 
&bout  the  proportion  and  details  of  Front's 
drawings  of  Continental  architecture  that 
charms  us.  Prout  drew  entirely  with  pencil, 
and  had  not  reooiu'se  to  the  numerous  expe- 
dients of  modem  artists,  while  his  colouring 
was  exceedingly  simple,  his  jjalette  being 
limited  lo  ochres,  browns,  and  cobalt  blue. 
Let  us  first  look  at  a  few  of  the  charming 
pencd  drawings  Mr.  Ruskin  has  brought  to- 
gether. Seventy  of  these  have  been  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  artist's  manner  and  the  course 
of  an  old-fashioned  Continental  tour,  begin- 
ning at  Calais  and  ending  at  Rome.  Take 
Calais,  a  small  sketch  charmingly  made  on 
grey-toned  paper,  lightly  tinted.  Of  this 
sketch  Ruskin  says,  in  one  of  his  vivid 
notes,  it  is  of  the  "  best  time  and  highest 
quality.  .  .  .  You  see  the  size  of 
the  steamboat  of  the  period.  You  may 
trust  Front's  measm-e  of  its  magnitude. 
So  also  of  belfry,  lighthouse,  and  church, 
very  dear  all  to  the  old  painter  and  to 
me."  Ihe  architecture,  observes  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, is  truly  told.  The  view  of  Abbeville, 
with  the  Tower  of  St.  "WuJfran,  is  a' so 
described  as  of  the  artist's  best  time  and 
manner.  No.  5  is  an  extremely  elaborate 
sketch,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  it : — "  Of  the 
late  time,  but  not  in  the  highest  degree 
good.  The  chiaroscuro  of  the  pinnacles 
evidently  caught  on  the  spot,  but  not  carried 
through  the  drawing  rightly,  and  the  whole 
much  mannered.  Precious,  however,  for  all 
that !  "  We  find  ourselves  before  a  sketch 
of  "  Evreux  "  (No.  9),  a  fine  pencil  drawing 
on  grey  paper.  We  are  quite  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinion  that  this  is  a  perfect  sketch.  The 
artist's  truthfulness  in  scale  and  proportion 
is  well  commented  upon.  We  are  told 
in  the  notes: — "No  architect,  however 
accurate  in  his  measurements — no  artist, 
however  sensitive  in  his  admiration — ever 
gave  the  proportion  and  grace  of  Gothic 
spires  and  towers  with  the  loving  fidelity 
that  Front  did.  .  .  .  Observe  first,  every- 
thing in  grace  of  form  depends  on  truth  of 
scale.  You  don't  show  how  graceful  a  thing 
is  tin  you  show  how  large  it  is  ;  for  all  grace 
means  ultimately  the  use  of  strength  in  the 
right  way,  moral  and  physical,  against  a 
given  force."  "  Strasburg  Spire"  (10)  is 
another  exquisite  dra^ving,  and  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  his  notes,  makes  a  very  just  critical 
remark  in  regard  to  the  objectionable 
nature  of  the  iron-like  spire,  which 
Prout  has  cleverly  disguised  by  an 
expedient  of  introducing,  "  with  all  his 
might  the  flutings  in  the  pilasters  of  the 
near  well,"  and  thus  conquering,  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  words,  "  an  objectionable  character 
in  the  main  subject  by  putting  more  of  the 
same  character  in  something  else  where  it 
was  not  objectionable."  The  effect  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  tower  loses  its 
rigidity  of  upright  lines  entirely,  by  the 
broken  drawing  of  the  lines  themselves. 
"  Lisieux  "  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the 
quaint  old  town.  The  drawing  represents 
an  old  street  with  rich  fancy-timbered 
fronts  of  florid  l-t  or  loth-centuiy  work. 
Rusldn  calls  it  a  hurried  and  fatigued 
dra\ving,  and  it  certainly  is  wanting  in  ease 
and  finish ;  the  detail  in  some  parts  is 
omitted,  or  merely  outlined.  We  agree  with 
the  remark  also,  that  this  street  is  a  wooden 
street  in  a  stone  style,  which  has  rather 
puzzled  Front,  who  could  work  bettor  in  the 


representation  of  wooden  buildings.  The 
doorway  looks  certainly  more  like  stone  than 
wood.  The  water-colour  drawing  (13)  is 
very  rich  in  the  brown  transparent  tints 
and  the  gray  shadowing  over.  The  draw- 
ings of  "Antwerp,"  "Ghent,"  "Augs- 
burg," "Brunswick,"  "Dresden"  (IS — 22), 
are  all  of  them  intensely  interesting  sketches 
of  Continental  cities,  exhibiting  many  of  the 
quaint  beauties  of  the  architecture  rendered 
with  strict  fidelity  to  detail.  The  tinting  to 
the  apse  of  Augsburg  (20),  with  the  orna- 
mental gable  near,  and  the  fjartial  "  stump- 
ing "  of  many  of  the  pencil  sketches,  as  in 
No .21,  are  characteristic  of  Prout.  ' '  Worms ' ' 
(31),  shows  an  exceedingly  nice  Romanesque 
apse,  with  some  ai-cadiug  over  the  windows 
very  careful  and  correct  in  dctad.  The 
staii'case,  St.  Maclou,  Rouen  (17),  a  vei-y 
favourite  subject  of  the  young  architect,  is  a 
highly-finished  pencil-drawing.  Mr.  Rusldn 
says  of  it: — "Almost  unique  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  texture  in  marble  pillar  and 
effect  of  distant  light,  showing  what  he  was 
capable  of  in  this  kmd " ;  but  botJi,  he 
observes,  "were  mistakes,  as  it  does  not  in 
the  least  matter  to  the  staircase  whether  the 
pdlar  is  smooth  or  the  window  bright." 
"  Ulm  "  (36)  is  sho^vn  by  both  a  pencil  and  a 
water-colour  drawing,  in  his  best  style.  The 
chief  interest,  architectm-ally,  is  the  unique 
spiral  cross.  "  The  latter  shows,"  says  the 
catalogue,  "  the  little  interest  he  took  in 
copying  for  the  Exhibition,  knowing  that  the 
British  mind  was  not  to  be  impressed  by  pro- 
portion, and  only  cared  for  getting  things 
into  their  frames."  "Antwerp"  (19),  and 
"  Domo  d'Ossola"  (47)  are  highly  praised  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Of  the  first,  he  says  it  is  "  alto- 
gether magnificent ;  "  of  the  last,  that  it 
is  "one  of  the  most  exemplary  in  the 
room  for  intense  fidelity  to  the  place  and 
lovely  composition  of  living  groups."  The 
corbelled  balcony  and  the  figure  in  it,  cer- 
tainly are  the  most  charming  hits.  The 
fine  blue  efi'ect  of  the  distance  adds  contrast 
to  the  rich  warm  brown  of  the  balcony.  No 
one  can  disagree  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  remaik, 
that  the  southern  subjects  chosen  by  Frout 
are  much  more  restricted  in  expression  than 
those  of  North  France  and  Germany,  of 
which  he  selects  eight  drawings,  Xos.  9,  10, 
19,  47,  4S  65,  and  71,  as  estimable  andunre- 
placeable.  He  saj-s  :  "Prout  was  quite 
unable  to  draw  the  buildings  of  the  highest 
Italian  school,  j'et  he  has  given  the  vital 
look  of  Italy  in  his  day  more  truly  than  any 
other  landscapist,  be  he  who  he  may ;  and 
not  excepting  even  Turner,  for  his  ideal  is 
always  distinctly  Tiirnerian,  and  not  the 
mere  blunt  and  sorrowful  fact."  We  cer- 
tainly feel  the  force  of  these  very  sensitive 
remarks  in  looking  at  the  drawings  of 
"  Verona  "  (49  and  50),  one  in  pencil,  and 
the  other  in  water-coloiu- ;  and  in  the  draw- 
ings of  "  Venice,"  showing  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Nos.  56,  57,  60  (the  last  lent  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Coleridge).  There  is  a  want  of 
poetic  feeling  in  the  drawing  of  the  archi- 
tectural detail,  which  Turner  comprehended 
and  expressed  ;  there  is  a  stiffness  apparent. 
We  cannot  resist  again  quoting  an  applicable 
passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  preface  as  regards 
this  point.  "  Turner  saw  things  as  Shellc}' 
and  Keats  did  ;  and  with  perfectly  compre- 
hensive power,  gave  all  that  such  eyes  can 
summon,  to  gild  or  veil  the  fatalities  of 
material  truth.  But  Prout  saw  only  what 
all  the  world  sees,  what  is  substantially 
and  demonstrably  there."  The  "  Place  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,"  is  tinted  in  cool 
colours,  and  hardly  characteristic  of  the 
glowing  spirit  other  painters  have  given  to 
it.  The  water-colour  drawing  of  Verona 
(61)  is  still  a  remarkably  vigorous  and 
finely-coloured  subject,  the  dark  brown 
bridge  and  campando  in  shadow,  the 
balcony  and  blue  sea,  are  full  of  tone  and 
colour.  Mr.  Ruskin  asks  why  "  Frout,  prac- 
tical among  all  manner  of  Cornish  and 
Kentish  boats,  coidd  not  for  the  life  of  him 


draw  a  gondola,  and  never  gave  the  grand 
Adriatic  fishing-boat  with  its  colom'ed  sail." 
"  St.  Michael's  Mount,"  Normandy  (58).  is 
far  more  characteristic,  and  shows  the 
artist's  appreciation  for  local  truth.  "Kelso" 
(73)  is  interesting  as  showing  Front's 
method  of  tinting  in  simple  washes.  Here 
the  crossing  of  the  fine  old  ruin  is  shown  in 
a  half-finished  work  of  sepia  of  a  cool  tint, 
the  smaller  shadows  being  put  in  with  a 
browner  wash.  The  drawing  of  "  Fountain 
of  Egeria  "  (72)  is  also  of  interest  in  show- 
ing the  manner  he  drew  foliage,  the  masses 
being  drawn  in  outline.  "  Ypres  "  (80) 
shows  a  finely- drawn  bit  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. "  Rubens'  House  at  Antwerp  "  is  a 
singularly  well-drawn  piece  of  Renaissance, 
and  "  Caen  "  is  also  extremely  effective  as  a 
pencil  sketch.  We  can  only  enumerate 
further  a  bold  and  richly-coloured  draw- 
in?,  "  Wreck  of  an  East  Indiaman," 
full  of  rich  browns  and  madders,  with  the 
heavy  purple  sky  and  the  majestic  lines 
of  the  bow  of  the  old  vessel.  One  peculiarity 
in  Prout's  drawings  we  have  remarked  be- 
fore, but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  beeji 
observed  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  want  of  ful- 
ness in  the  om-vature  of  his  pointed  arches, 
and  the  bluntness  of  the  lines  as  they  reach 
the  apices.  We  notice  this  in  the  little  In- 
terior of  St.  Julien,  Tours  (101).  His  traceries 
and  arches  show  the  want  of  perspective 
which  mar  some  of  the  finest  drawings  of 
this  master.  As  regards  his  dra\ving  of 
tracery,  Ruskin  says  "No  one  had  ever 
dra'mi  the  traceries  of  the  Ducal  Palace  tiU 
I  did  it  myself,"  and  he  puts  Canaletto  and 
Turner  in  the  same  boat  as  Prout  in  this 
deficiency.  In  the  supplementary  drawings 
by  Ruskin  we  especially  note  "Calais,"  a  very 
spirited  sketch,  half-tinted;  No.  105,  the 
Ducal  Palace;  108,  "Chiaroscuro,"  a  study  of 
a  pillar  of  the  Fiazzetta  ;  106,  Foliage  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  Ducal  Palace;  No.  12  and 
No.  113.  We  commend  the  student  in- 
terested in  the  drawing  of  scidptured  sur- 
face to  read  the  sensible  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  under  this  head,  appended  to  the 
catalogue  at  the  end  of  Supplementary 
Drawings. 

AVe  have  little  space  left  to  say  much  on 
Mr.  Hunt's  beautiful  series  here  brought 
together.  In  his  preface  to  this  portion  of 
the  exhibition  Mr.  Ruskin  impresses  upon 
the  visitor  what  he  has  brought  this  series 
here  for,  namely,  to  show  what  real  painting 
is,  as  distinguished  from  daubing,  from 
chromo -tinting,  paper-staining,  tray- var- 
nishing, &c.  We  note  "  The  Eaves- 
dropper"  (121)  and  the  head  of  "The 
Wanderer  "  (120),  as  both  examples  of  care- 
ful painting  of  figure  and  face.  "St.  Martin's 
Chirrch  "  shows  the  portico,  a  well-di-awn 
subject,  the  drawing  being  in  brown  ink, 
the  colouring  simple  and  transparent,  ^vith 
grey  and  transparent  shadows.  "Black 
Grapes  .and  Strawbenies"  (129),  "The 
Grapes"  (130),  and  "Quinces"  (131)  are 
highly-finished  pieces  of  painting.  The 
stiiipling  is  done  in  opaque  white,  which 
renders  the  rotund  forms  of  his  fruit  almost 
too  painfully  realistic  for  us.  Mr.  Hunt's 
earlier  manner  was  a  charming  transparent 
mode  of  colouring,  but  his  frmt  pieces  here 
shown,  and  his  later  works,  were  in  thick 
pigment.  The  "  Flowets  and  Fruit "  (142) 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
goes  "into  raptures  over  the  butterfly  in  the 
drawing.  The  "Herring  and  Pilchard" 
(144),  the  "Fine,  Melon,  and  Lemons" 
(143),  "A  Bird's  Nest"  (47),  "Lilac 
and  Nest "  (48),  are,  to  us,  more  pleasing 
than  some  which  Mr.  Ruskin  admii-es, 
on  opposite  principles.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  the  rendering  of 
nature,  in  all  its  intensity  and  truthful 
literahiess,  was  carried  by  this  artist  to 
almost  an  extreme  and  painful  degree  of 
finish,  and  that  we  lose  much  of  the  con- 
ception and  refinement  a  less  realistic  treat- 
ment possessfs. 
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LOXDON  SCHOOL  BO  AED  EXHIBITION 

OF  DRAWINGS. 
XTIT'E  have  for  some  time  past  watchod 
*  *  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars  and 
pupil  teachers  of  the  schools  under  the 
London  School  Board,  and  each  annual 
exhibition  has  afforded  us  stronger  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  Board  Schools,  by 
taking  up  elementary  teaching  in  drawing, 
are  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  extend- 
ing their  influence  among  the  clashes  who 
frequent  them.  The  present  exhibition  of 
drawings,  opened  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  while  show- 
ing no  striking  art-work,  is  satisfactory  to 
us  as  indicating  the  teachers  are  proceeding 
on  safer  ground.  In  our  first  notice  of 
these  di-awings  we  hinted  the  undesira- 
bility  of  giving  pupils  opportunities  for 
copying  subjects  of  a  questionable  kind  found 
in  the  pictorial  papers ;  this  year  there  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions  we  shall  point  out, 
a  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect, 
the  schools  generally  confining  the  atten- 
tion of  theii'  pupils  to  a  systematic  series 
of  graduated  examples  in  outline,  freehand, 
and  geometry.  Map-drawing,  of  course,  as 
we  have  observed  before,  is  both  a.  good 
exercise  to  train  the  eye  as  well  as  a  very 
desirable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  geography, 
•and  there  are  numerous  specimens  to  bo 
seen.  Flowers,  for  obvious  reasons,  enlist 
the  interest  of  girls,  and  within  certain 
limits  cannot  be  objected  to  ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly obji  ct  to  coloured  representations  of 
bouquets,  to  pictm-es  of  Zulu  warriors,  and 
"British  Pets."  We  are  glad  to  find  the 
larger  district  schools,  such  as  those  of 
Southwark,  Lambeth,  Greenwich,  Chelsea, 
Haclcney,  and  Finsbvrry,  furnishing  speci- 
mens of  drawings  of  a  suitable  kind,  and 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Government  Art 
regulations.  Finsbury,  for  example,  sends 
from  the  Poole's  Park  Boys'  school  some 
creditable  shaded  bosses,  geometrical  dia- 
grams, and  freehand  ornament;  the  girls' 
school  contributes  a  few  careful  outlines  of 
Greek  oraament.  From  the  Caledonian- 
road  school  several  creditable  woi'k  in 
perspective  and  geometrical  diagrams  are 
sent.  We  could  well  spare  some  of  the 
pencU  and  chalk  landscapes  that  have  been 
contributed  from  Poole's  Park  school. 
Keeton's-road  school,  Southwark,  is  well 
represented.  We  observe  a  boy's  head  drawn 
in  chalk  exhibiting  much  vigour  and  good 
shading,  and  some  excellent  outline  orna- 
ment by  the  gii'ls.  The  Famcombe-strset 
school  is  noticeable  for  some  clever  perspec- 
tive drawing,  a  hexagonal  prism  and  skeleton 
cube  ;  and  the  girls'  school  comes  out  with 
credit.  The  Monnow-road  contributes  a  few 
pencil  flowers  (it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
tawdry  crosses  sti'ewri  with  coloured  flowers), 
and  Holland-street  some  ornament,  both 
commendable;  but  we  hope  the  Kelson-street 
course  will  exclude  such  absurd  caricatures 
as  the  "British  Pet."  Lambeth  is  a  large 
district.  We  pick  out  a  few  schools  at 
random,  and  find  a  general  improvement. 
The  Tenuyson-road ,  Bolingbroke-road, 
Chxu-ch-street,  Westmoreland-road,  are  all 
represented  by  carefully  drawn  freehand 
outlines  of  ornament,  some  examples  of 
geometrical  draw  ng  and  perspective,  and 
a  few  landscape  subjects.  The  Church- 
str;et  school  in  the  boys'  division  sends  two 
large  crayon  drawings,  shaded,  of  a  horse's 
head  and  also  of  a  donkey's,  both  clover 
and  creditable  to  the  pupil  (J.  Shooter).  Wo 
are  son-y  the  boys  at  Bellenden-road  school 
are  not  better  engaged  than  in  drawing 
hideous  pictures  of  figliting  Zulus.  The  same 
school  exhibits  other  not  very  choice 
specimens  of  perspective,  one  a  house  front ; 
certainly  the  models  need  a  little  more 
selection.  Gipsy-road  school  contributes  a 
number  of  similar  works,  though  with  much 
that  is  good.  To  these  and  others  we  would 
say,     Discard   the     picture     copy-book,    as 


dra'wing  of  this  sort  is,  in  our  opinion,  more 
pernicious  than  useful.  Green\\dch  generally 
contributes  well ;  this  year  the  drawings  are 
fairly  up  to  the  average.  Thus  we  note 
from  Clifton-road  school  a  careful  examiile 
of  perspective  (G.  E.  W.  Horton)  and  from 
Hugh  Field's  gilds'  school  a  vase.  The 
Eeudlesham-road  school  sends  a  clever 
dra'wing  of  girl  with  kitten,  and  another 
crayon  subject,  a  woman  «-ith  a  child  on  her 
back.  Bloomfield-road  school  is  creditable 
in  the  work  exhibited,  particidarly  the  orna- 
mental freehand  by  girls.  The  design  for 
book-cover,  and  tulip  drawings  are  hardly, 
we  think,  the  kind  of  work  for  elementary  in- 
struction. S^'denham-road  sends  a  few  well- 
drawn  outlines  from  the  girls'  school,  so  also 
the  Clifton  and  Grove-road  schools.  The 
Portobello,  BlechjTiden,  Queen's-Gardens, 
and  other  schools  in  the  Chelsea  district 
show  excellent  work  ;  the  freehand  outline, 
the  geometry,  and  physiological  studies 
indicate  considerable  improvement  in  the 
more  useful  kinds  of  drawing.  We  note,  also, 
one  or  two  painstaking  drawings,  illus- 
trating projection,  from  William-street 
school.  Among  other  establishments  we  note 
theBucVingham-gateschool,  Westminster,  as 
exhibiting  too  many  chalk  and  pencil  copies 
from  prints,  such  as  d^a^^•ings  of  "  Dignity 
and  Impudence,"  Landseer's  well-kno'mi 
picture ;  the  Hackney  schools  of  Turin - 
street,  noticeable  for  some  good  freehand, 
and  of  WUmer- street,  for  some  ornament 
by  the  girls  ;  the  Marylebone  schools,  Netley- 
street,  for  outline  of  ornament ;  Haverstock- 
hill,  Mansfield-place,  and  Cromer-street,  for 
similar  work,  also  the  Tower  Hamlets.  From 
the  latter,  the  drawings  do  not  appear  to  be 
eqiial  to  those  on  previous  occasions.  We 
notice  a  dra'n-ing  of  a  picture  "  A  Cuji  of 
Chocolate,  Sir,"  from  St.  Paul's  school, 
that  woidd  have  been  better  if  it  had  not 
been  sent.  Of  course  these  copies  are  not 
supposed  to  be  competition  drawings,  but 
the  recreation  work  of  the  school,  and  we 
must  therefore  take  them  as  exhibiting  a 
large  amount  of  imdeveloped  talent. 

It  would  be  desirable,  we  think,  if  pos- 
sible, to  limit  these  exhibitions  to  the  works 
of  students  who  had  passed  competitions  in 
their  schools,  for  then  we  should  have  a 
more  select  Lumber  of  works.  As  at  present 
constituted,  these  annual  collections  contain 
drawings  of  every  degree  of  merit.  Many  of 
them  are  not  worth  hanging,  while  the 
creditable  works  are  mixed  with  the  inferior 
di'ainngs  in  a  hopelessly  confused  manner. 
A  dozen  specimen  drawings  from  each  school, 
comprising  the  difi'erent  grades,  w-ould  be 
quite  sufiicient  for  the  purpose,  both  for 
inviting  comparison  and  stimulating  effort. 
We  should,  at  least,  eliminate  the  drawings 
of  the  puerile  and  ridiculous  kind  we  have 
pointed  out,  as  we  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  the  schools  which  are  doing  good 
work  to  find  themselves  associated  in  then- 
efforts  with  others  who  have  really  derived 
benefit  from  correct  art  instruction. 
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WOEKS  IX  HAND. 
ETERAL  works  of  more  or  less  archi- 
*^  tectural  interest  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
extensive  workshops  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley,  of  the  Westminster  Bridge -road. 
Remarkable  alike  for  its  lich  material  and 
design,  is  a  splendid  mosaic  jiavement  for  the 
vestibule  of  Eaton -haU,  the  new  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  which  has  been 
carried  out  from  11 1-.  Waterhouse's  design.  An 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  this  work 
from  the  fact  that  the  porphj'ry  and  marbles 
comprising  the  pivement  have  been  obtained 
from  the  remains  brought  over  with  the 
Elgin  marbles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centm-y,  and  partly  from  the  antique  frag- 
meutsfoundin  Rome.  The  red andgreon frag- 
ments are  therefore  real  I'gyptian,  and  these 
make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  design  ;   the 


yellow  have  been  brought  from  Rome.  The 
value  of  these  three  colours  is  enhanced  by 
the  fine  Greek  marble  that  has  been  used  as 
a  ground  to  the  design.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conve}'  by  description  in  words  the 
extremely  rich  effect  of  the  combination  of 
dark  red,  gi-een,  and  yellow.  The  hall  for 
which  the  pavement  is  intended  is  about 
30ft.  square,  and  the  design  consists  of  a 
centre  circular  panel  of  deep  red,  or  maroon 
porphyry,  with  small  discs  of  the  same 
material  at  the  comers.  Round  these  is  a 
bold  border  enriched  with  diagonal  patterns, 
and  with  intersecting  circles  of  coloured 
marble.  The  large  centre  and  corner  discs  are 
encircled  by  lines  or  borders  of  porphyry, 
and  the  design  is  essentially  of  Late  Roman 
or  Byzantine  character.  The  tessera?  are  in 
parts  very  small,  and  are  chiefly  of  square, 
diamond,  hexagonal,  and  triangvdar  shapes, 
composingbands  of  geometrical  pattern  in  the 
manner  of  the  opus  tessclntum  or  Grecanicum, 
of  old  mosaic.  The  pieces  are  laid  in  slices 
of  marble  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
variety  in  the  veins  produces  a  rich  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  resembles  the  kind 
found  in  Italian  churches,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  the  cubes  are  put 
together  with  large  joints.  In  execution  we 
can  confidently  speak  of  the  thorough  and 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  tesserae  have 
been  worked  to  the  design,  and  the  care 
bestowed  in  arranging  and  contrasting  the 
natural  vein  of  the  pieces,  and  great  praise 
is  due  to  the  artists  and  also  to  the  work- 
men engaged  by  Mr.  Brindley  on  this  work. 
The  design  for  Dean  Eamsay's  memorial 
lately  erected  in  Piinces-strect,  Edinburgh, 
has  been  executed  by  this  fii-m.  It  consists 
of  a  plain  cross  with  cii'clo  filli:ig  up  the 
angles  between  the  arms,  the  latter  enriched 
by  a  guilloche.  On  the  front  side  are  a 
series  of  square  bronze  panels.  The  extreme 
end  of  the  upper  arm  has  the  subject  of  the 
"  Ascen.sion,"  the  arms  on  each  side  the 
"Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,"  and  "Christ 
Apjiearing  to  Mary  Magdalene."  The  inter- 
.section  has  a  panel  representing  the  "  Re- 
surrection," while  the  lower  shaft  has  three 
panels,  subjects — the  upper  one,  "  Giving 
Drink  to  the  Thirsty,"  the  centre,  "  Feeding 
the  Hungry,"  and  the  lowest,  "Clothing 
the  Naked."  On  the  other  side,  the  panels 
represent  the  Flagellation,  the  Betrayal, 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  besides  other 
Scriptural  subjects.  We  notice  in  another 
part  of  the  workshop  several  memorial  slabs, 
or  gravestones,  one  of  red  polished  granite, 
on  grey  base,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Scott.  It  is  coped,  and  has  a  cross 
scidptured  in  relief  upon  it  of  a  simple  and 
very  effective  kind ;  the  stem  is  enriched 
with  leaves,  and  a  quatrefoU  head  is  intro- 
duced. We  note  also  a  reredos  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  Mr.  Purdie's 
design,  in  which  Mexican  onyx  has  been 
introduced.  For  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Kensington,  we  find  modellers  and 
sculptors  are  employed  upon  two  or  three 
emblematic  figm'es  ia  nrarble,  and  our 
attention  is  dii-ected  to  a  medallion  (  r  profUe 
in  relief  of  the  late  Sir  GQbert  Scott,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  Kdinbuigh  Cathedral. 
But  the  admirer  of  woodwork  and  carving 
will  be  as  well  rewarded  bj'  inspecting  the 
upper  workshops  of  the  firm.  Here  we  saw 
a  large  number  of  joiners  and  carvers  en- 
gaged upon  the  new  choir  fittings  for  Can- 
terbuiy  Cathedral,  opened  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  oak  desk  front,  from  a  design 
left  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  a  par- 
ticidarly fine  and  ably-executed  piece  of 
open  traceried  work,  quite  Decorated  in 
character,  and  in  every  detail  breathing 
its  design.  The  carving,  and  the  arch 
moulduigs  and  tracery,  the  shafts  with  their 
rich  capitals  full  of  snuiU  members,  are 
specimens  of  workmanshijj  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  for  the  painstaking  labour  and 
artistic  feeling  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
bishop's  throne,  the  altar  table,  organ  case, 
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sedilia,  liave  also  been  executed  by  this 
firm. 

In  another  class  of  art  workmanship  we 
find  a  few  specimens  of  metal  work,  in  the 
new  showrooms  of  Messrs.  Henry  Hard- 
man  and  Co.,  of  King  AVilliam-street, 
Strand.  One  or  two  of  the  altar  crosses 
in  brass,  engraved  and  enamelled  and 
set  with  stones,  indicate  a  decided  im- 
provement in  taste  upon  the  very  florid 
work  executed  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
plain  moulded  bases  of  the  lecterns  and 
candlesticks  also  strike  us.  ~We  notice  a 
lectern  -n-ith  tmsted  stem,  enriched  by  knop 
and  with  a  plain  circular  base,  well  suited 
for  a  small  church.  Some  of  these  are  very 
rich.  The  altar  candlesticks,  with  plain 
cable  and  twisted  stems,  crystal  set  knops, 
are  excellent  specimens  ;  many  of  the  designs 
exhibit  the  true  spu-it  of  Medifeval  work- 
manship. An  ebony  and  brass  pair  of 
candlesticks  we  saw  drew  our  attention.  Of 
the  many  beautiful  designs  in  the  way  of 
chalices  we  must  notice  a  silver-gilt  one,  of 
Early  Gothic  design,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Bm-ges ;  it  is  set  with  crystals  and  aqua- 
marines in  the  knop  and  foot,  and  the  bowl 
is  of  silver  gilt.  Another  and  very  unique 
chalice  of  Early  type,  from  the  design  lif 
Mr.  Street,  R. A.,  is  of  silver.  The  bowl  is 
quite  plain  ;  the  stem  is  enriched  by  a  bold 
knop  of  silver,  and  the  foot  has  a  series  of 
niello  enamels,  with  the  cross  and  evangel- 
istic emblems  round  it.  A  richly-executed 
tabernacle  door  in  metal  gilt,  worked  to  a 
late  1-lth  century  design,  with  engraved 
centre  and  the  frame  set  with  crystals,  is 
also  on  view.  Messrs.  Hardman,  whose 
silver-work  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  have  an 
equally  striking  display.  A\'e  notice,  among 
otherthings,  acard-salverwith  enamel  centre 
illustrating  .an  old  English  ballad  ;  the 
lines  of  which  are  engraved  round  the 
border.  The  design  is  marked  by  extreme 
simplicity,  and  the  figm-e  of  the  knight  in  the 
centre  is  admirably  drawn.  Among  other 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  work  may  be 
mentioned  a  few  1  iglily-crnamented  mon- 
strances, with  enamelled  centres  set  with 
rich  stones,  some,  admirable  gas  brackets 
and  suspending  Argand  burners  with  venti- 
lating tubes.  Messrs.  Hardman's  show- 
rooms are  worth  a  visit  from  all  who  prize 
good  design  and  workmanship  in  metal. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  High  Holbora,  whose 
woodwork  and  carvuig  are  always  worthy 
of  praise,  has  now  in  hand  several  interest- 
ing fittings  for  churches.  In  a  recent  visit 
we  made  to  his  workshop  we  noticed  an  oak 
litany-desk  for  a  church  in  Yorkshire,  we 
believe  from  a  design  by  Mi-.  J.  O.  Scott. 
The  upright  framed  part  is  pierced  by  three 
arches,  and  the  elbows  of  standards  are 
boldly  carved.  The  design  and  workman- 
ship are  excellent.  From  a  design  by  the 
same  gentleman  we  must  mention  the  new 
chancel  screen  for  Orchardleigh  Church, 
which  is  now  being  executed  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son. The  design  is  Geometrical  Decorated, 
the  upper  portion  having  a  series  of  open 
traoeried  arches  of  rich  design,  supported 
on  circular  pLUars  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  It  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
carved  cross.  Mr.  Robinson  is  .also  about 
to  carry  out  the  restoration  of  a  fine  Perpen- 
dicular screen  for  the  church  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Andrew,  near  Uckfield.  The  altar 
•railing  for  St.  Mary,  Totness,  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  will  be  a  fine  piece 
of  traceried  work  of  a  Late  character,  in 
which  the  carver's  work  is  seen  at  its  best. 
Among  other  examples  of  workmanship 
we  obsei-ve  one  or  two  presses  for  King- 
stone  church,  near  Weymouth,  now  being 
executed  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street's  design. 
Both  m  detail  and  feeling  Mr.  Street's  work 
offers  a  strong  contrast  to  that  by  Mr. 
Scott.  In  the  former  we  observe  a  vigorous, 
and,  if  we  may  call  it,  early  muscular  treat- 
ment; in  the  latter,  a  more  inflected  manner, 
cuspatod  to   a  florid   degree,  recalling  the 


style  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Mr. 
Street's  presses  are  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  piquant,  and  striking,  mouldings 
which  form  the  cornice  above  a  kind  of 
billet-moulding,  and  the  finish  of  the  doors 
of  the  front.  These  are  hung  folding,  mth 
the  upright  joints  of  the  oak  boards  moulded 
on  the  face  in  a  style  seldom  seen  m  modern 
work.  The  wrought  hinges  are  of  pleasing 
design.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  hand  is  a  very 
handsome  and  elaborately-carved  organ- 
case  of  oak,  for  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  from  Mi\  Blomficld's  design.  The 
framing  comprises  a  lofty  centre  and  side 
\vings,  the  open  framing  being  ornamented 
at  the  angles  by  richly- carved  and  pierced 
brackets.  The  style  may  be  designated  Re- 
naissance, and  the  architect  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  spii-it  of  the  style.  We  lately 
spoke  of  the  same  gentleman's  able  adapta- 
tion in  another  City  church,  that  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow.  Mr.  Robinson  is  also  engaged 
on  the  stalls  and  pulpit  for  St.  Mary's, 
Lewisham,  and  has  lately  completed  the 
organ-case  for  Christchurch  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  and  the  new  seating  for  the  Greek 
church,  Bayswater. 

For  art  fmniture  the  show-rooms  of  Mr. 
W.  Watts,  in  Grafton-street,  are  worthy  a 
visit.  Mr.  Watts'  collection  is  not  confined 
to  one  particular  style  of  furniture,  but  com- 
prises Gothic,  Jacobean,  and  Anglo-Japan- 
ese designs.  We  may  here  chiefly  note 
the  latter — a  style  that  lends  itself  more 
freely  to  the  modern  house  than  either  of 
the  former  stjdes.  One  out  of  many  speci- 
mens of  cabinets  struck  us  for  its  simplicity, 
albeit  its  upper  part  is  heavy-looking. 
It  was  a  hanging  tablet  executed  in 
mahogany,  simply  oiled,  with  some  exqui- 
sitely painted  panels  of  bu-ds,  the  spu-it  of 
the  whole  design  being  Japanesque.  The 
painted  panels  were  executed  by  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Godwin.  It  is  called  the  "Beatrice 
cabinet,"  and  has  three  lockers.  A  larger 
cabinet  in  mahogany,  with  latticed  openings 
and  curtains,  from  the  design  of  Mi-.  God- 
win, is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark 
ebonised  furnitm-e  that  suit  only  a  few  well- 
lighted  rooms.  Wo  admire,  for  its  truly 
artistic  outline  and  unique  mouldings,  the 
chimney-piece  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
There  is  no  quaint  grotesqueness  or  fussiness 
of  manner  in  the  design ;  every  part  is 
quietly  treated.  The  ends  of  the  chimney- 
piece  are  splayed,  and  contain  shelves  for 
china.  The  brass  blower,  stamped  -with  a 
pretty  pattern  in  relief,  and  the  buff  tUes  in 
front,  the  joints  of  which  are  concealed  by 
crossbars  of  brass,  produce  a  pleasing  homely 
effect.  Above  the  mantelshelf  the  back- 
gi-oimd  is  painted  with  conventional  cloud- 
ings. Wo  do  not  like  the  extreme  length  of 
the  standard  ends.  They  look  a  little  too 
freakish.  One  of  the  specialities  ui  Mr. 
Watts'  show-rooms  is  a  small  painted  deal 
over-m.antel,  which  can  be  fitted  to  any 
room  and  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
prevailing  coloms.  It  is  a  simple  mirror, 
with  shelf  and  side  brackets  for  brie  a  brae  ; 
the  centre  or  mirror  part  is  carried  up  and 
finished  by  a  cornice  relieved  by  a  leaf 
enrichment.  We  are  informed  this  pleasing 
arrangement  can  be  fitted  for  about  £1. 
Between  the  shelf  and  mantel-bo.ard  there 
is  a  sijace  with  three  jjanels  at  the  back  ; 
these  could  be  fUlcd  with  emblems  or  painted 
subjects.  Among  other  objects  we  must 
notice  a  few  admirable  ch.airs  and  tables,  a 
bachelor's  washstand  and  dressing-table, 
alreadj'  illustrated  ui  our  pages,  and  a  very 
sensibly  treated  wardrobe  in  pine  witji 
painted  panel. 


LEGAL    DECISIONS   RELATING   TO 
BUILDINGS. 

WE  have  often  thought  it  woidd   have 
been  a  good  plan  to  arrange  in  some- 
thing like  categorical  order  those  cases  re- 


lating to  buildmgJ,  and  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  architects  and  builders,  for  our  ' 
guidance.  In  searching  for  cases  and  pre- 
cedents we  have  been  compelled  to  wado 
thi-ough  volume  after  volume  of  the  Buu-D- 
l^'G  News,  or  to  refer  to  legal  treatises 
themselves  in  various  branches  for  a  recital 
of  cases.  Mr.  Edward  Stanley  Roscoe, 
barrister-at-law,  and  an  Honorary  Associate  of 
the  R.I.B.A.,  has  at  last  to  some  extent  re- 
lieved us  of  this  irksome  labour  by  thepublica- 
tion  of  a  book  *  containmg  a  carefully  com- 
piled digest  of  cases  relating  to  the  construe-  i 
tion  of  buildings  and  to  the  liability  and  |{ 
rights  of  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders. 
The  Digest  contains  all  the  recent  cases 
which  have  been  decided  either  dii-ectly  or 
indh-ectly  bearing  upon  tlie  profession,  and 
the  architect  and  Isuilder  wiU.  each  find 
some  point  or  decision  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  him.  We  are  sorry  the  decisions 
bearing  upon  cases  arising  out  of  the  Metro- 
politan Act  have  not  been  introduced ;  but 
they  have  been  pm-posely  omitted  because 
they  have  been  treated  ui  other  works.  The 
appendix  contains  some  very  useful  matter, 
such  as  the  precedents  of  pleadings,  the 
forms  of  agreements  and  leases  and  conditions 
of  contract,  as  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  and  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  We  also  find  the  schedule  of 
rules  for  professional  practice  and  charges 
as  published  under  the  Institute's  sanction. 
Prefixed  to  the  book,  which  is  of  handy  size, 
is  a  table  of  cases  and  an  index,  though  the 
matter  is  also  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Each  decision,  as  for  instance  "  Authority  of 
Architect,"  "Building  Lease,"  "Certifi- 
cates," &c.,  is  first  clearly  stated  in  large 
type  with  the  references  to  Law  Reports, 
after  which,  in  many  instances,  are  notes  by 
the  author  further  elucidating  it  or  the  la-w 
of  the  case.  The  constantly  recurring  ques- 
tions we  receive  relating  to  the  architect's 
powers  and  his  liabilities  as  agent  of  the 
employer,  show  the  value  of  a  list  of  deci- 
sions of  this  kind.  The  other  day  the  ques- 
tion was  put  in  our  pages,  whether  an 
an  architect  who  had  ordered  grates  and 
chimney-pieces  for  an  employer's  house  was 
liable  for  them  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
his  client :  from  the  ruling  cited  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  book  ho  is  clearly  not  liable, 
as  the  architect  is  the  agent  of  the 
employer  for  all  purposes  connected  with 
the  structui-e.  Our  author  says  "  AVhen 
an  architect  is  employed  merely  to  prepare 
plans,  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an 
agent  at  all,  for  he  supplies  a  certain  thing 
for  a  certain  sum ;  but  since,  as  in  general, 
architects  have  more  to  do  than  merely 
supply  plans,  they  become  agents  for  the 
bmlding  owner,  and  fall  within  the  class 
known  as  general  agents,  that  is,  agents  who 
have  authority  to  act  in  a  certain  character, 
as  distinguished  from  special  agents  who 
have  a  special  authority  to  do  a  particular 
act.  An  agent  of  the  former  class  can  bind 
his  principal  by  all  acts  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment  as  against  third  parties, 
although  the  employer  may  have  privately- 
limited  his  authority."  Architects  are, 
therefore,  considered  as  general  agents  ;  but 
the  diificulty  is  to  decide  in  a  particular- 
instance  whether  a  certain  act  comes  -within 
theii-  sooije.  There  is  a  general  belief,  we 
know,  in  the  profession  that  an  architect  has 
authority  to  order  quantities,  and  that  the 
emplo3-er  is  bound  to  pay  the  surveyor's 
commission.  As  we  have  previously  said, 
this  authority  is  very  doubtful.  Mi-.  Roscoe, 
replj-ing  to  the  question,  says:  "  This,  apart 
from  any  specially  expressed  or  implied 
agreement  between  an  architect  and  his 
employer,  is  a  point  which  cannot  at  present 
be  decisively  answered  in  the  absence  of  any 
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authoritative  decision  on  the  point."  It  is 
true  that  the  custom  of  the  profession 
assumes  an  implied  authority  to  employ  a 
surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities,  but  such 
custom  must  be  proved  in  all  oases.  The 
reader  may  be  referred  on  this  subject  to 
the  following  cases  :  ' '  Moon  v.  Guardians  of 
Witney  Union,"  3  Bing.N.C.  (1837);  "Taylor 
V.  HaU,"  4  Irish  L.  R.  (1869).  Oneortwo'im- 
portant  cases  are  mentioned  having  reference 
to  the  amount  due  to  the  contractor,  which  we 
inayquoteintheauthor's  own  words:  "Where 
an  architect  is,  hy  the  contract  between  the 
employer  and  the  builder,  to  determine  the 
amount  due  to  the  builder,  and  such  architect 
has  given  to  the  employer  an  assm-ance  that 
the  cost  of  the  work  shall  not  exceed  a 
certaia  sum,  the  architect  does  not,  in  the 
€ye  of  the  law,  possess  the  unbiassed  mind 
■which  will  enable  his  decision  to  be  just  and 
conclusive,  and  the  builder  may  bring  a 
claim  for  a  sum  over  and  above  that  allowed 
by  the  architect."  The  reader  may  be 
refeiTed  %vith  profit  to  another  point,  the 
"Contingent  engagement  of  an  architect," 
by  which  he  will  see  the  importance  of  being 
careful  in  accepting  employment  that  is 
made  contingent  on  certain  events  which 
may  not  happen.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Builder" — also  there  are  one  or  two  useful 
hints — namely,  that  when  a  builder  fails  to 
carry  out  his  work  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  employer  may  either  deduct 
a  fair  amount,  or  if  he  has  already  paid,  bring 
a  cross  action  ;  also  that  the  payment  can 
be  withheld  altogether  in  case  the  work 
Las  been  so  badly  executed  as  to  be  useless 
to  employer.  Under  "Certificates"  some 
useful  principles  of  law  are  enunciated,  the 
general  effect  of  the  cases  cited  sho^n-ing  the 
architect's  certificate  to  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment. It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  an 
architect's  final  certificate  may  supersede 
written  orders  for  extra  work,  by  allowing 
such  work  at  the  end  ;  at  the  same  time, 
from  "  Ludbrooke  v.  Barrett,"  an  architect 
can  bo  sued  by  the  builder  for  withholding,  in 
collusion  with  the  employer,  his  certificate 
of  completion,  when  the  contract  has  been 
madebyhimasthe  employer's  agent.  Abuilder 
can  also  bringan  action  against  the  employer 
for  work,  if  the  architect  has  fraudulently 
withheld  certificate  by  collusion  with  his 
client.  Further,  it  is  necessary  for  the  archi- 
tect to  use  discretion,  and  be  perfectly  fair 
in  giving  certificates,  for  in  the  case  cited 
("  Pawley  v.  TumbuU  "),  the  plaintiff,  the 
builder,  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
employer  the  full  amoimt  of  contract  and  ex- 
tras. We  recommend  to  the  reader  an  attentive 
perusal  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Eoscoe's  little 
treatise.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an 
order  for  extra  work  invalidates  the  clause 
in  a  contract  to  complete  work  under  penalty, 
but  the  case  of  Legge  v.  Harlock  establishes 
the  principle  that  such  orders  do  not  put  an 
end  to  the  stipulation,  but  only  entitle  the 
builder  to  have  an  allowance  made  for  the 
extra  work.  The  author,  in  alluding  to 
another  case,  well  cautions  builders  against 
entering  into  stix)ulations  of  a  wholly  one- 
sided kind,  and  signing  contracts  to  perfoi-ni 
impossibilities,  from  which  the  law  does  not 
help  them  to  excuse  themselves.  An  agree- 
ment to  do  extra  work  within  a  reasonable 
time  made  after  the  former  agreement,  and 
when  such  work  is  mixed  up  'with  the  orginal 
work,  prevents  th'i  employer  suing  for 
penalties  under  the  first  agreement.  Again, 
a  builder  can  argue,  by  another  case  cited, 
that  the  employer  or  his  architect  prevented 
the  completion  of  a  work,  therebj'  causing 
him  damage.  Such  hindrance  may  be  caused 
by  default  of  the  architect  in  supplying 
plans  and  di'awings. 

A  very  important  point  affecting  architects 
and  contractors  is  mentioned  in  pa,'e  31  :  it  is 
to  the  effect  that  when  an  architect  or  con- 
tractor enters  into  a  contract  -with  a  corpora- 
tion the  contract  will  not  bo  binding  unless  it 
be  under  seal.     The  case  of  "  Hunt  v.  the 


Wimbledon  Local  Board,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  us  not  long  since,  is  the  latest 
decision  on  this  point,  and  cannot  be  too 
well  remembered  by  the  profession.  In 
commenting  on  this  case  Mr.  Eosooe 
obsei'ves  :  "  It  is  noticeable,  particularly  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  architects  to  stand 
on  strict  legal  principles  in  dealing  with 
public  bodies  such  as  local  boards.  Because 
it  is  further  stated  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that,  in  their  opinion,  even  if  the  architect's 
plans  arc  used  by  a  corporation  which  acts 
not  for  its  own  benefit,  but  as  trustees  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public,  such  a  corpora- 
tion would  not  be  liable  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  benefitted  by  the  work,  as  would  be 
the  case  generally  si^ealdng  if  similar  facts 
existed  in  a  contract  between  an  architect 
and  a  private  individual."  A  case  of  similar 
import  to  the  architect  was  decided  in 
"  Moffat  v.  Dickson,"  when  it  was  ruled  that 
drawings  and  speoifiatious  prepared  on 
approval  cannot  be  legally  charged  for  by 
the  architect  imless  they  are  approved.  We 
are  sorry  so  few  decisions  affecting  this 
question  have  been  given,  as  a  great  many 
architects  have  discovered  to  their  cost  that 
they  may  really  do  an  immense  amoimt  of 
work  and  render  service  without  remvmera- 
tion.  We  may  mention  another  and  by  no 
means  uncommon  case.  A  building  com- 
mittee is  apijointed  to  receive  designs  and 
drawings  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
These  are  prepared,  by  order  of  vicar,  by  an 
architect,  with  of  course  the  implied  belief 
that  he  will  bo  paid  for  his  labour  and 
services  in  their  preparation,  even  should 
the  funds  for  the  building  not  be  sufiicient 
to  carry  the  drawings  into  effect.  The  vicar 
is  removed  to  a  more  lucrative  charge.  The 
architect  attends  various  meetings,  prepares 
drawings  and  specifications  for  a  rebuilding 
of  the  old  church  ;  but  when  he  sends  in  his 
account  finds  that  no  one  is  answerable,  and 
the  only  advice  he  gets  is  that  he  should 
haveobtained  a  faculty.  Cases  of  thiskind  are 
happily  rare  ;  but  young  architects  occasion- 
ally find  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  no  legal  redress.  Again,  builders 
are  sometimes  led  to  do  extra  work  \vithout 
a  written  order,  but  they  are  not  all  perhaps 
aware  that  even  when  they  are  ordered  by 
the  employer,  they  cannot  be  legally  claimed 
without  such  order.  Of  course  this  prin- 
ciple is  good  only  when  a  written  oi'der  for 
additions  has  been  stipulated  in  contract. 
On  a  similar  principle,  when  a  builder 
undertakes  by  contract  to  build  and  com- 
plete a  house  according  to  a  specification, 
and  certain  details,  such  as  flooring,  are 
omitted,  which  are  necessary  for  its  comple- 
tion, the  builder  cannot  charge  for  it  as  an 
extra.  This  principle,  established  in  the 
decision  of  "  Williams  v.  Fitzmauiice,"  is  a 
sound  one.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
it  only  holds  in  the  omission  of  some  detail 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  leave  un- 
done, such  as  the  flooring  in  the  case  men- 
tioned. In  this  instance  the  scantlings 
of  the  floor-joists,  &c.,  were  specified, 
but  no  mention  made  of  the  flooring.  It 
would  be  impossible  with  fairness  to  apply 
the  same  piinciple  to  details  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  a  building,  but  which 
had  been  omitted  mention  in  the  specifica- 
tion, and  the  less  architects  have  recoui-se  to 
general  clauses  to  cover  their  ignorance  or 
carelessness  the  bettor.  The  other  cases 
cited  by  Mr.  Eoscoe,  imder  the  heads  of 
"Landowner,"  "  Liability  for  execution  of 
works,"  "  Lease,"  "  Penalties,"  "  Tenders," 
"Warranty,"  &c.,  are  important,  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  profession.  The 
precedents  for  pleading  ^^-ill  be  found  of  ser- 
vice.but  more  particularly  the  f  onus  of  agree- 
ments and  conditions  of  building  contracts 
appended  to  the  book.  The  digest  has 
been  admirably  printed  by  Messrs.  Eceves 
and  Turner,  and  wo  recommend  every 
architect  in  practice  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a 
work  that  will  save  them  much  anxietv. 


THE    POLLUTION  OF   THE   THAMES. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  BrrLDiNG  News 
you  adverted  to  the  inqidry  now  pro- 
ceeding at  Westminster  with  regard  to  tho 
effect  of  raw  sewage  upon  the  accimiidations 
of  mud  in  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river. 
That  inquiry  is  avowedly  limited  to  ques- 
tions affecting  the  navigation,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  another  subject  of  certainly 
equal  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
metropolis — viz.,  the  wholesale  pollution  of 
the  river  and  its  banks  both  within  and 
without  the  metropolis.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  has  never  ventured  to  extenuate  nor 
deny  the  existence  of  this  pollution.  It  was 
■aSii-med  last  May,  by  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  on  National  Sewage 
and  Health  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was 
stigmatised  as  in  regard  of  wasted  wealth 
and  neglected  opportunity,  a  national  humi- 
liation, amidst  the  approving  cheers  of  repre- 
sentative men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
As  far  back  as  1873  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
when  urged  to  adopt  some  system  of  deodo- 
risation  in  order  to  complete  the  purification 
of  the  Thames,  the  main  object  of  the  Me- 
tropolis LocalManagementActs,  only  replied, 
"  We  have  got  rid  of  the  sewage  out  of  our 
midst.  That  is  enough.  We  have  spent 
four  millions,  and  ■\^-ith  the  sanitary  prob- 
lem we  have  nothing  to  do." 

In  the  last  special  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Port  of  London,  it 
is  said  that  "the  reaches  of  your  district, 
situated  between  BlackwaU  and  Erith,  are 
now  little  better  than  a  huge  sewer,  this 
being  the  only  river  in  England  and  Wales 
that  is  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  polluted  without  let  or  hindrance,"  and 
with  regard  "chiefly  to  those  parts  of  the 
river  abutting  on  the  districts,  for  the  com- 
plete drainage  of  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  exclusively  responsible," 
there  were  at  the  date  of  the  report  170  foul 
outfalls  of  all  descriptions,  viz.,  "  70  on  the 
north,  and  106  on  the  south  side,"  polluting 
the  stream  within  the  area  of  the  metropo- 
litan main  drainage  system.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  large  sewagfi  outfaU  still  dis- 
charging off  Woolwich  ;  and  from  other 
statistics,  compiled  with  much  care  and  dili- 
gence, "it  is  evident  that  the  Board  has  not 
fulfilled  even  the  letter  of  theAcf'imder 
which  tho  main  drainage  system  was  con- 
stmcted. 

That  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  violated 
the  spirit  of  the  Acts,  the  preamble  of  which 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  works  to  be  "  com- 
pleted for  the  purification  of  the  Thames," 
has  never  been  contradicted  ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  whilst  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1858  are  clear  and 
imperative,  others  are  permissive  only  and 
ambiguous — a  loophole  through  which  the 
Board  have  hitherto  contrived  to  escape. 

One  point,  however,  admits  of  no  am- 
bigiuty,  viz.,  that  in  disposing  of  their 
sowiigo  the  Board  "shall  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  create  a  nuisance." 

That  this  provision  is  day  by  day  ignored 
and  set  at  nought  can  be  proved  by  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  :  ask  the  vestrymen  of  AVool- 
wich  ;  the  bargemeu  plying  between  the 
Medway  and  Westminster ;  the  riparian 
proprietors  below  Barking ;  or  tho  masters 
of  vessels  becalmed  in  the  reaches  above 
Gravesend  I  But  who,  we  ask,  is  to  bell  the 
cat  ?  WTio  can  be  found  to  bear  the  cost 
and  risk  of  fighting,  as  it  were  on  its  o^vn 
dungheap,  the  crowing  Chanticleer  who 
proclaims  from  its  vantage-ground  that  the 
"waste  of  sewage"  is  the  logical  result  of 
modern  science  and  practical  sanitary  ex- 
perimentation ? 

The  conservators  of  the  Thames  are  in 
some  sense  charged  with  the  duty,  but  they 
are  more  concerned  with  the  na^■igation  of 
the  port  than  with  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people. 

The  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  inquiry  at 
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"Westminster,  before  Jlr.  Bramwell  and 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  E.E.,  is  matter  for 
regret,  more  especially  for  this  reason— that 
physical  obstructions  to  the  na%-igation 
caused  by  silting  up  can  be  removed  by 
dredging  at  a  cost  easUy  to  be  ascertained  ; 
■whereas  the  mischief  of  continuous  pollution 
by  the  organic  constituents  of  sewage  is  not 
susceptible  of  accurate  measurement,  nor 
can  it  be  redressed  without  an  entire  change 
of  policj',  and  a  subversion  of  all  the  ideas 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  with  the 
authorities  in  Spring  Gardens.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
question  is  by  far  the  more  important  subj  ect 
of  inquiry. 

The  Corporation  of  London  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  material  well-being  of  the 
East-end  population,  witness  Kppicg  Forest 
regained,  and  Birmh.am  Beeches  rescued 
from  destruction  I  They  are,  we  believe, 
the  saiutai-y  authorities  of  the  port,  and  the 
report  from  which  we  have  already  quoted 
has  been  in  their  hands  since  December, 
1S78.  There  has  surely  been  time  enough 
for  digestion ;  and  whilst  an  inquiry  is 
already  pending  with  regard  to  the  "silt- 
ing up  of  the  Thames,"  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  mocVery  of  the  public  patience  to  re- 
strict the  arbitration  to  only  one  branch  of 
a  gigantic  evil. 

By  the  31st  section  of  the  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  his  discretion,  may  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made,  and  take  such  proceed- 
ings as  he  may  think  fit  to  insui'O  the  abate- 
ment of  such  a  nuisance.  Is  the  health  of 
London,  the  navigation  of  its  noble  river, 
nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  port,  no  con- 
cern of  Government  ?  "VMiere  will  you  find 
scope  for  domestic  legislation  if  not  here  ? 

It  is  useless  to  wait  on  Providence  in  the 
guise  of  private  enterprise,  or  the  interven- 
tion of  aggrieved  proprietors.  They  dare 
not  grapple  with  this  monster — a  sort  of 
Frankenstein,  created  and  designed  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  "  completing  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,"  and  yet  the  author  of  its  whole- 
sale contamination  I  Some  adventm-ous 
spirits  have  cssa'yed  the  task ;  like  the 
Essex  Reclamation  Company,  whose  un- 
timely fate  you  have  already  described. 
The  Native  Guano  Company  have  at  their 
own  cost  striven  gallantly  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  defecation ;  but  the 
contest  has  left  them  sorely  maimed,  if  not 
altogether  worsted. 

"  Scott's  Sewage  Company,"  with  all  the 
prestige  of  acknowledged  scientific  expe- 
rience, and  backed  by  social  influences  of 
the  highest  value,  has  m-ged,  denionstrated, 
and  protested — but  aU  to  no  purpose. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  instance  of  the  port 
sanitary  authorities,  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  cessation 
of  a  mischief  endangering  alike  the  value  of 
riparian  property,  and  the  health  of  the 
metropolis. 

Inner  Temple.  C.  N.  Cresswell. 


AUTIS^USr    KEPORTS     ON    THE     P.tRIS 
EXHIBITION  OF  1878.* 

IN  the  sprint;  of  last  year  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Royal  British  Commissioners  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  and  of  the  Society  of  Ai  ts,  sent 
a  number  of  selected  artisans  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  report  on  the  Exhibition.  In  this  movement 
and  subscription,  nine  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  City 
Companies,  the  Builders'  Society  of  London,  and 
several  private  firms,  co-operated,  so  that  in  all 
some  204  men  were  sent  out  through  the  agency  of 
the  committee.  Excellent  arrangements  appear 
to  have  been  made  for  selecting  the  representa- 
tive artisans,  for  their  accommodation,  mainten- 
ance in   Paris,    and  to   explain   to   them  what 


•  The  Society  of  ^^rts'  Artisan  Keports  on  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1S7S.  London  :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivin^n. 


they  wi  re  expected  to  do.  It  is  manifestly 
impi  8  ible  to  gauge  the  effect  of  the  mental 
.stimulus  ailorded  to  the  picked  parties  of  artisans 
by  the  visit ;  but  a  tangible  residt  of  the  under- 
taking-was, that  168  reports  were  received  by 
the  committee  from  the  delegates.  Of  these, 
those  from  Liverpool  (10),  Bristol  (0),  Leeds  (6), 
Huddcrsiield  (5),  and  Leicester  (.3),  have  been 
printed  by  the  various  towns,  and  the  Coach- 
makers'  Company  have  also  pubUshed  five  re- 
ports. A  selection  was  made  from  what  were 
considered  the  best  reports,  and  these  ha%'ing 
been  edited  by  the  present  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  as>isted 
by  Dr.  Mann,  have  only  just  been  issued,  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  close  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  bulky  volume  before  us. 

On  cutting  its  leaves  we  see  that  the  book 
consists  of  664  pages,  and  it  comprises  tliirty- 
nine  separate  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. As  might  be  expected,  these  papers 
greatly  vary  in  character.  A  few  descant 
at  length  on  the  Exhibition,  and  on  details 
of  merely  ephemeral  interest ;  but  the  prun- 
ing knife  has  been,  in  the  main,  judiciously 
used,  and  although  there  are  here  and  there 
repetitions,  digre^sions  are  not  common ;  and 
these  veuial  sins  of  commission  may  be 
overlooked  in  view  of  the  evident  care 
that  has  been  taken  to  leave  intact  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  several  reporters.  The  writers 
very  generally  dovetail  into  their  statements 
their  conclirsions  upon  the  general  character,  not 
only  in  the  Exhibition,  but  throughout  Paris 
and  its  subui'bs  as  far  as  seen,  of  the  industry 
reported  upon,  thus  giving  permanent  value  to 
the  reports,  and  many  of  the  comments  are  note- 
worthy for  shrewdness  and  common  sense.  We 
notice  that  the  reports  have  also  been  issued  in 
twelve  parts,  at  the  price  of  6d.  each.  Of  these 
the  most  valuable  to  our  readers  W'ill  probably  be 
Division  5,  "  Biuldiug  Trades"  ;  Division  6, 
"Cabinet  Work"  ;  Division  2,  "  Art  Workman- 
.ship  "  ;  and  Division  1,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  "  Pot- 
tery and  Glass."  Having  indicated  the  histoiy 
and  nature  of  the  work,  we  propose  to  sum- 
marise some  of  the  conclusions  of  special  interest 
arri  ved  at  by  the  reporters,  only  adding  that  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  statements  made 
rests  with  those  whose  names  are  appended  to 
the  reports. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  English  over 
Continental  artisans.  The  many  advantages 
possessed  by  foreign,  and  more  particularly 
Parisian,  workmen  are  admitted  with  equal 
unanimity, — their  abundant  opportxmities  for 
art  education  afforded  free  of  cost  in  musevuus, 
galleries,  and  institutions,  open  seven  days  a 
week,  their  more  general  sobriety,  and  their 
greater  capacity  for  sinijjle  amusements.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  recognised  that  these  ex- 
ternal pleasures  are  popular  because  of  the 
absence  of  trtie  home  comforts,  and  this  and  the 
long  hours  of  labour  continued  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Sundays  are  commented  upon  as 
unenviable  features  of  the  French  artisan's  life, 
which  counterbalance  the  special  advantages  he 
enjoys.  There  is  also  an  agreement  of  testimony 
that  in  the  shoi  ter  number  of  hours'  work  the 
Englishman  will  produce  more  and  better  re- 
sults than  the  Frenchman  in  his  longer  hours  of 
labour. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  practical  papers 
is  that  on  "Bricklaying,"  furnished  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Berry.  Both  in  Paris  and  the  towns 
and  villages  outside  its  walls  bricklaymg  seems 
to  be,  he  says,  the  work  of  only  two  schools  of 
bricklayers,  of  definitely  fixed  methods,  with  a 
remarkable  s.amencss  of  design  and  of  execution 
in  these  two  methods.  Tlie  execution  in  the  best 
work  consists  without  exception  in  laying  the 
bricks  in  mortar,  as  if  "left  for  pointing,"  and 
in  afterwards  stopping-in  the  joints,  and  laying 
on  with  a  fin.  pointer  a  white  joint  in  either 
plaster  or  putty.  The  only  other  method  of 
finishing  the  face  work  is  to  lay  the  bricks  as 
described  and  to  stop-in  with  white  material ; 
the  whole  is  afterwards  coloured  to  the  required 
shade,  and  the  joint  brought  out  white  by 
ploughing  into  the  stopping  with  a  jointer  run 
along  a  straight-edge  rule  to  iin.  depth.  The 
width  of  beds  is  about  Ji"M  alike  for  bed  and 
cross  joints.  In  laying  bricks  for  pointing  or 
external  plastering,  French  workmen  make  no 
attempt  to  fill  the  joints,  but  leave  them  gaping 
to  jin.  depth,  so  that  no  raking-out  is  required. 
By  this  means  a  better  key  for  either  stopping 
or  plastering  is  obtained,  and  Mr.  Berry  thinks 


the  practice  might  be  usefidly  adopted  in  this 
country.  The  greater  durability  of  French  over 
EngHsh  workis  due  not  to  cUmate,  but  to  this  open- 
joint  mode  of  construction,  and  to  the  employment 
of  a  less  absorbent  material  for  pointing.  The 
only  artistic  effect  produced  in  brickwork  in 
Paris  is  the  universally-adopted  checkered, 
lozenge-shaped,  and  square  patterns,  either  light 
or  dark  red  or  blue,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
done  in  various  bricks,  laid  to  regular  bond,  but 
which  are  often  the  work  of  the  pointer  or  the 
painter.  He  saw  no  example  of  moulded  brick- 
work, either  in  or  out  of  the  Exhibition,  nor  any 
exhibits  of  moidded  bricks,  or  rubbers,  or  of 
cutting  bricks  of  French  make.  The  drawings 
in  the  architectural  and  civil  engineering  de- 
partments showed  no  indication  of  cornices, 
moidding  caps,  gauged  arches,  scrolls,  or  carving 
in  brickwork.  Indeed,  ornamentation  in  do- 
mestic architecture  does  not  seem,  he  says,  to 
run  very  high  in  France.  The  French  appear 
to  delight  in  decorating  their  public  places  and 
edifices,  but,  unlike  the  English,  have  not 
applied  the  same  rule  to  their  houses,  which  are 
ranged  in  grand  but  monotonous  lines.  At 
present,  however,  the  unifor-mity  of  Haussmann 
is  being  gradually  superseded,  and  the  taste  of 
the  architect's  cUent  as  well  as  that  of  the  archi- 
tect is  leing  cultivated  in  Paris.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  English,  about  Passy  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  there  is  a  strike  off  in  the 
direction  of  villa  building ;  these  are  mostly  in 
the  Louis  XIII.  style,  somewhat  English  in 
appearance,  and  brickwork  largely  enters  into 
their  construction.  The  domestic  architecture  of 
Paris,  either  on  the  grounds  of  external  show  or 
of  internal  comfort,  is  not,  the  reporter  thinks, 
to  be  preferred  to  ours  if  examined  in  detail 
either  as  to  the  bricklayers',  masons'  or  plas- 
terers' work.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
Parisian  houses  are,  as  a  riile,  very  bad.  The 
closets  rarely  have  water  laid  on  ;  the  rooms  are 
small,  badly  Ughted  and  ventilated,  and  without 
fireplaces ;  while  a  closet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hoiise,  baring  only  a  stone  slab  or  iron  plate  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  with  places  to  rest  the  feet 
upon,  is  the  common  provision  made  for  houses 
ranging  from  two  to  five  stories  high,  and 
occupied  by  from  thres  to  eight  or  nine  families. 
Siidis  and  washhousts  are  quite  the  exception. 
Open  backyards  and  forecourts  in  front  are 
rarely  seen ;  and  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
houses,  the  want  of  light  in  bedrooms  is  a 
common  defect.  The  water  supply  to  houses 
about  Vaugirard,  Grenelle,  and  Montrouge  is 
very  insirfficient.  Mr.  Berry  next  criticises  the 
specimens  of  brickwork  exhibited  by  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  England  in  the  famous  Inter- 
national Fa<,'ades  of  the  Exhibition.  Of  the^e  the 
Dutch  specimen  was,  he  says,  the  best  for  work- 
manship and  finish.  The  pointing,  which  was  in 
white,  was  peculiar  in  execution.  The  joint,  after 
being  laid  on,  was  laid  back  by  the  trowel  to 
form  a  wedge  shape,  sloped  up  from  3-16in.  at 
base  to  a  sharp  edge  in  front.  The  Belgian 
work  looked  very  dirty,  the  joints  being  badly 
struck  with  the  trowel  and  the  work  rough. 
The  only  EngUsh  specimen  of  brickwork  proper 
was  Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock's  half-timbered 
house*  built  from  Mr.  T.  E.  CoUcutt's  design. 
The  execution  spoilt  a  good  design ;  the  mould- 
ings of  the  brickwork  were  rubbed  out  of  shape 
after  being  set,  and  the  joints  were  badly  filled 
in  and  dirty.  Of  Messrs.  Doulton's  terra-cotta 
pavihon,t  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Tarring  and  WUkinson,  the  opinion  pronounced 
is  that  the  design  was  too  heavy ;  the  colours 
were  inharmonious  and  too  diversified,  and 
while  the  squareness  of  blocks  and  sharpness  of 
morddings  were  good,  the  smallness  of  some 
blocks,  and  the  consequent  large  joints  suggested 
the  need  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
contraction  of  terra-cotta  and  the  art  of  baking 
it.  The  competition  in  concrete  was  confined 
at  the  Exhibition  to  France  and  England.  Of 
French  work  the  most  notable  examples  were 
the  full-size  sections  of  sewers,  which  are  built 
of  this  material  and  to  large  size  in  Paris.  The 
concrete  is  composed  of  1  part  of  "  Portland  " 
cement,  1  of  sand,  and  G  of  a  broken  local  stone, 
of  a  light  and  honey-combed  chiracter.  A 
personal  inspection  of  the  great  sewers,  which 
should,  he  says,  rather  be  called  subways,  led 
Mr.  Berry  to  regard  the  system  as  unwhole- 
some and  very  incomplete.  The  Parisian  brick- 
layer     gets     "d.,     English,     per     hour,      for 


•  Illustrated  in  the  Bctlding  News,  May  10,  18T8. 
t  Illustrated  in  the  Bcildino  News,  May  17, 1878. 
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joiimey  work.  The  working  hours  are  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  under  one  method,  and  from 
G  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  under  the  other,  Sundays 
being  treated  as  other  days.  The  earnings  thus 
amount  to  43s.  lid.  for  a  fidl  week  of  77  hours, 
and  41s.  for  73i  hoiu-s.  The  pay-day  is  once  iu 
four  weeks,  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  can,  if  he  choose,  take  a 
holiday.  There  is  not  in  Paris  the  convenience 
for  early  travelling  we  have,  artisans  having  as 
a  rule  to  walk  to  their  labour.  Compared  with 
the  English  bricklayer,  who  receives  9d.  per  hour 
for  52j  hours  per  week,  enjoys  the  free  use  of  his 
time  on  Satxirday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  and 
leaves  earlier  in  the  evenings ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  although  the  Frenchman's  earnings  are 
the  higher,  week  for  week,  .his  lot  is  not  to  be 
envied.  Overtime  is  not  much  in  use  on  large 
jobs,  but  in  the  subui'bs  and  on  little  masters' 
work  is  adopted,  when  the  following  rate  is 
uniform;  from  6  to  7  p.m.,  2d.  extra;  from  7 
till  S  p.m.,  quarter  time  extra,  and  after  that 
hour  double  time  is  charged  and  paid.  An  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  first  meal,  either  at  10  or  11 
a.m.,  _and  although  no  authoritrcd  pause  takes 
place  until  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  the  men 
may,  if  they  choose,  go  out  at  2.30  p.m.  for 
luncheon,  half  an  hour  being  allowed ;  this  is 
chiefly  taken  by  those  who  work  the  full  time. 
Piecework  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  and  in  the  country  likewise, 
and  the  prices  paid  are  eq\ial  to  : — Brickwork, 
£2  17s.  per  rod;  moellon,  or  fixing  large  blocks 
of  stone  which  have  been  only  bedded  and 
jointed,  the  face  left  in  rough,  2Jd.  per  cubic 
foot ;  building  rubble  work,  4s.  7d.  per  cubic 
yard;  tuck  pointing  to  brickwork,  25s.  per 
100ft.;  superficial  small  jointings,  from  7s.  to 
9s.  per  100ft.  super.  French  bricks  are  not  equal 
in  quality  to  our  red  malms,  white  stocks,  and 
white  Suffolks  ;  they  are  generahy  well  burnt, 
but  the  common  ones  are  very  brittle.  The 
cost  per  1,000  varies  from  44s.  to  53s. ;  the 
sizes  are  somewhat  smaller  than  ours,  being 
8|in.  by  4iin.  by  2|in.  approximately.  Bed 
tiles  of  firm  quality  are  about  40s.,  while  Bour- 
gogne  tiles  range  to  84s.  dment  Passi/,  the 
Parisian  equivalent  to  Portland  cement,  is 
2s.  4jd.  per  bushel,  weighing  1101b.,  and  Roman 
cement  is  2s.  2]d.  per  bushel.  Lime  is  lis.  9d. 
per  cubic  yard.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  but  7:[d.  per 
bushel,  and  its  almost  incredible  cheapness 
(about  one-fifth  of  our  price)  accounts  for  its 
very  free  use  in  building  operations.  French 
plasterers  do  their  pricking-up  with  plaster,  and 
nail  the  laths  4  \in .  to  oin.  apart,  and  the  ceilings  are 
pugged  in  on  a  boarded  sheeting  fixed  under  the 
laths,  which  is  afterwards  stnick,  and  the  finish- 
ing done  from  beneath  with  plaster  also.  The 
tools  of  the  French  bricklayer  ditt'er  only  in  the 
trowel  and  mortar-trough.  The  latter  is  the 
same  as  tised  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
by  mason.s'  fixers,  and  is  similar  in  shape  to  a 
washing  tray.  The  French  trowel  is  made  to 
suit  the  trough,  and  both  cutting  and  trimming 
are  efiJeoted  with  a  brirk-hammer.  The  labourer's 
hod  as  used  on  the  ground  consists  of  boards, 
1ft.  lOin.  by  1ft.  2in.,  set  at  right  angles  to 
form  the  bottom  and  one  side  of  a  box.  That 
which  forms  the  side  being  fixed  on  two  short 
poles,  one  to  rest  on  each  shoulder,  and  the  up- 
right board  prevents  the  mortar,  wliich  is  loaded 
by  an  assistant,  from  slipping  down  the  bearer's 
neck  and  back.  It  may  be  possible  that  more 
stuff  can  be  carried  by  this  clumsy  tool  than 
by  the  English  hod ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
customary  to  overload  the  bearer. 

In  a  paper  on  ' '  Stone  and  Machineiy  used  in 
Stone  "Work,"  Mr.  William  Pyle  explains  that 
the  principal  stone  used  in  Paris  is  soft,  something 
like  oui-  Bath  stone,  and  that  some  thirty  kinds 
are  employed.  The  walls  are  generally  built 
solid.  The  masons  are  of  two  classes:  first  those  to 
take  the  rough  block  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry, 
two  men  generally  working  together,  sawing 
and  roughmg-out,  and  making  beds  and  joints. 
The  prepared  stones  are  taken  by  labourers  to 
the  lift,  a  square  fixed  scaffold  built  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  job  to  the  intended  height, 
with  patent  crab  at  bottom.  The  stones  are 
drawn  up  to  the  required  height,  and  then 
rolled  from  the  scaffold  to  the  wall,  and  placed 
in  by  means  of  bars.  This  is  no  improvement 
on  the  English  mode.  The  beds  and  joints  are 
large  and  rough,  and  their  position  is  not  re- 
garded in  fixing  or  working.  After  the  wall  is 
built  they  start  from  the  top  and  work  down  witli 
planes.  For  plinths,  bases,  and  caps  Chateau 
Landon,  a  stone  rather  harder  than  our  Portland  | 


and  sometimes  very  coarse,  is  used.  The  reporter 
did  not  see  any  sawing  machinery  in  use 
in  Paris,  everything  seeming  to  be  done  by  hand. 
The  heads  of  openings  are  generally  worked  in 
small  stones,  with  key  joints,  instead  of  being 
covered  in  with  one  stone  as  in  England ;  on  the 
latter  plan  if  there  be  the  slightest  settlement, 
the  heads  get  broken,  whereas  this  is  a  rare 
occiu'rence  in  Paris.  There  seems  no  fixed  rate 
of  payment  per  hour  for  the  workmen ;  a  first- 
class  mason  gets  from  7s.  to  8s.  4d.  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  rough-work  masons  and  fixers  get 
CM.  and  7d.  per  hour.  The  work  is  generally 
done  by  the  piece,  payment  being  reckoned  by 
the  metre.  The  hours  are  the  same  as  the 
bricklayers,  and  the  character  of  working  is 
described  by  Mr.  Pyle  as  loose  and  careless.  He 
considers  that  labour  on  stone  is  cheaper  in 
England  than  in  France,  principally  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  deficiency  of  machinery 
there  and  the  loose  system  of  working. 
The  system  of  dividing  the  masons  into  two 
classes  seems  an  advantage  both  to  employer 
and  employed ;  but  the  mode  by  which  the  men 
are  kept  apart,  by  first  roughing-out,  then 
building,  and  finishing  afterwards,  could  not  bo 
carried  out  with  English  stones.  In  his  report 
on  "Plaster  Work,"  Mr.  M.  Currey  declares 
the  plain  plasterer  in  London  to  be  a  cleaner, 
cheaper,  and  superior  artisan  to  his  confiirc  in 
Pai-is ;  but  the  ornamental  plasterer  of  the  latter 
city  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  English 
artisan  of  the  same  class.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  careful  study  of  ornament  before  it  is  carved 
or  modelled,  and  to  the  splendid  examples  of 
ornamental  plastering  and  carving  afforded  by 
the  Palace  at  Versailles,  and  the  Louvre,  Made- 
leijie.  Pantheon,  Palace  of  Justice,  and  hundreds 
of  other  buildings  in  Paris,  at  easy  command, 
both  of  time  and  place,  for  the  designer,  carver, 
or  modeller  to  study.  The  cements  for  buildiiig 
purposes  exhibited  by  English  firma  were  supe- 
rior in  strength  and  general  utility  to  those 
shown  by  foreignfirms.  Mr.  William  Hodgson,  iu 
a  report  on  "Joinery,"  severely  criticises  the  con- 
structional features  of  the  "  Street  of  Nations." 
The  mostcommon  faults  were  roughness  and  want 
of  finish,  and  the  Jury-house  does  not  escape 
from  stricture.  In  the  exhibits  of  practical 
joinery  and  carpentry,  for  careful  selection  of 
material,  firmness  of  framing,  general  soundness 
of  workmanship,  to  insiu-e  durability  and  ex- 
cellence of  finish,  the  foremost  place  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  Great  Britain.  The  inclosiu"es 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  were  well- constructed 
examples  of  deal  framing.  Russian  productions 
were  rough,  and  wanting  both  in  design  and 
finish.  The  French  availed  themselves,  in  their 
constructions,  of  every  opportunity  for  displaying 
scroU,  tracery,  and  fretwork  ornamentation. 

"Furniture "  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Paterson,  who  says  that  while  in  this 
class  the  Exhibition  of  1878  showed  a  marked 
advance  on  its  predecessors  ;  there  was  little  to 
be  found  which  was  new,  whether  in  the  intro- 
duction of  materials  or  methods  imknown  before, 
or  in  the  extension  of  already  known  processes 
of  treatment  in  fresh  directions .  On  the  French 
side  were  exhibited  some  small  examples  of  a 
plagage  in  paper,  said  by  the  inventor  to  be  as 
soUd  as  the  ordinary  wood  veneer.  Mr.  Paterson 
suggests  that  no  reason  exists  why  a  tissue 
might  not  be  made  which  should  be  capable  of 
receiving  very  delicate  ornamentation  either  by 
printing  or  photography,  and  as  wear-resisting 
and  certainly  as  thick  as  ordinary  wood  veneer- 
ing. In  painted  decorations  for  furniture,  two 
English  exhibitors  claimed  to  have  exhibited 
novelties.  Mr.  J.  A.  Heaton,  in  his  gesso  work, 
which  had  a  certain  richness  which  might  make 
it  useful  in  many  cases,  and  the  examples  of 
xylography  shown  by  Messrs.  Whitbarn  and 
Young,  in  which  the  natural  briUiancy  of  the 
wood  was  not  deadened  by  any  process  of  dyeing. 
There  was  a  considerable  advance  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  handwork,  and  this 
could  be  traced  in  a  more  complete  mechanical 
accuracy  of  finish,  which  was  not,  however, 
always  an  improvement.  Regarded  as  a  com- 
petition of  nationalities,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
in  the  exhibition  was  thevery  great  advance  accom- 
plished by  English  f  umit  ure  makers  in  t  he  goodness 
of  design  and  in  ornamentation  of  work,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  nations.  Some  vei-y 
good  and  suggestive  work  was  to  bo  foimd  iu 
the  Japanese  section,  but  the  real  competition, 
so  far  as  the  Exhibition  was  concerned,  lay 
between  England  and  France.  The  French 
furniture  designer    confines  himself,  says  Mr. 


Paterson,  witliin  very  narrow  limits ;  for  the 
richer  cabinets  he  adopts  the  Renaissance  of 
Francis  I.,  and  for  chairs  and  couches  the  style 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XVI.  ;  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  any  art  but  that  of  France,  and 
except  for  ecclesiastical  furniture,  with  very 
little  of  the  artistic  work  of  Franco  before  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  This  gives  both  to  designer 
and  workmen  facility  in  handling,  but  tends 
also  to  a  poverty  of  design  and  to  mere  mechanical 
execution,  leading  in  some  workshops  to  a 
division  of  labour  in  the  car%ing  of  the  same 
design,  and  to  each  workman  limiting  himself  to 
certain  kinds  of  scroll  or  foliage  work.  This 
facility  in  producing  and  applying  ornament 
tends  to  that  overloading  with  decoration  which 
was  seen  in  the  French  court  of  the  Exhibition. 
Another  grave  defect  of  French  ornament  is  a 
constant  recourse  to  the  use  of  gilt  or  lacquered 
ornaments  to  make  the  work  effective,  often 
without  reference  to  the  general  outline,  which, 
at  a  short  distance,  often  has  the  effect  of  a 
mis-shapen  lump  of  gold.  In  the  French 
department  there  was  a  magnificent  show 
of  furniture  of  the  richest  kind,  some 
of  it  extremely  beautiful,  and  most  of 
it  w^ell-constructed  ;  but  there  were  not  many 
marks  of  originality  or  progress,  and  in  many 
cases  the  effect  produced  was  only  attractive  to 
those  who  consider  that  if  a  tiling  is  covered 
with  well-executed  ornament,  it  must  be  beauti- 
ful. The  English  section  presented  many  more 
signs  of  life  and  energy,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
pushed  too  far,  but,  on  the  whole,  indicating  an 
immense  advance.  This  the  reporter  a.scribes  in 
great  manner  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Morris  and 
his  school,  and  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Morris  has  greatly  improved  the  Eng- 
lish taste  in  the  colours  and  patterns  of  carpets 
and  wall  decoration.  Whether  the  rev-ival  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style  wiU  be  permanent  depends 
on  whether  we  can  put  enough  life  into  it  to 
adapt  it  to  our  wants  and  habits.  Having  re- 
ferred to  the  exhibits  of  the  Misses  Garrett, 
Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  and  Messrs.  Gillow, 
Mr.  Paterson  asks  why  the  names  of  the 
workmen  are  so  completely  omitted  from 
all  mention.  The  French  firm  of  Christofle  is  an 
honourable  exception  to  this  almost  universal 
concealment  of  the  names  of  the  real  workmen. 
They  took  pains  to  publish  the  names  of  their 
chief  workmen,  specifying  the  portions  of 
work  done  by  each.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  workmen  should  take  pride  or  interest  in 
their  work  when  they  are  co.-npletely  ignored  in 
an  exhibition  ?  The  unsatisfactory  featui'e  about 
the  Paris  Exhibition  was  the  entire  absence 
of  good,  well-de.signed  furniture,  at  a  price 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  gi'eat  mass  of  a  com- 
paratively poor  people. 

A  report  on  "Cabinet-Making"  is  fmiiished 
by  Mr.  John  Frazer,  one  of  the  Dublin  delegates, 
who  compares  the  exhibits  of  England  France, 
and  Italy,  and  laments  that  not  a  single  exhibit 
came  from  Dublin,  once  famous  for  the  beauty 
and  solidity  of  its  work.  He  thinks  the  reason 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Irish  schools  of 
good  workmen  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  taste  in  house  furnishing  has 
degenerated  into  the  %-ulgar.  The  gentry 
and  moneyed  classes  prefer,  he  says,  glaring, 
highly  polished  but  roughly  made  and  shaky 
pieces  of  furniture  to  more  chaste,  elegant,  and 
thoughtfully  designed  work,  with  car%-ings  and 
mouldings  in  true  taste.  For  this  decadence  of 
Irish  taste  he  not  alone  blames  the  furniture 
dealer  but  also  the  architect,  who,  he  says,  ap- 
pears content  with  designing  and  erecting  splen- 
did mansions,  and  leaves  liis  client  to  spoil  the 
whole  by  furnishing  these  with  materials  and 
designs  out  of  character  with  the  buildings. 
Another  reason  for  decline  is  that  in  Dublin 
manufacturing  firms  the  head  carver  ba.s  himself 
to  design  the  work,  draw  it  for  the  men,  and 
even  carve  it ;  whereas  in  Paris  there  will  be  one 
chief  and  eight  supernumerary  designers  and 
draughtsmen  in  one  cabinet  factory.  .(Vs  to  the 
exhibits,  the  English  furniture  stood  before  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  had  evciy  qualification 
constituting  good  workmanship.  Tlie  best  fca- 
turesofEiigli.shworkwcresimplicity  of  constnic- 
tion,  smoothness  of  finish,  level  surfaces,  close 
joints,  regularity,  luakingaudmitreing  of  mould- 
ings, fitting  and  "  running  "  of  drawers,  nialdng 
of  doors,  and  selection  of  timber  suitable  for  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  designer's  pencil. 
For  inlaying,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham  was  uurivalled  for  beauty  of  design 
and  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  illustrated 
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the  advantage  of  wood-working-  macliiuery  to 
tlie  cabinet  manufacturer.  The  French  exliibits 
presented  a  great  sameness  in  design,  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  workmanship  was  not  of 
the  highest  order,  and  lacked  finish.  The  modes 
of  constniction  of  these  nations  are  very  different. 
The  French  veneer  all  their  good  work  in  oak, 
and  show  the  oak  on  the  inside  irrespective  of 
the  outsides,  which  may  be  walnntor  satinwood. 
The  English  make  their  work  look  as  if  all  con- 
stnicted  out  of  one  material,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  solidity.  The  endeavour  to 
flank  panel  every  part  which  the  French  carry 
to  the  extent  of  making  imitation  framings  with 
veneer  is  highly  objectionable,  for  the  wood 
cannot  expand  or  contract  with  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  re.sult  is  broken  joints  and  un- 
even .surfaces.  The  English  make  all  their 
carcase  work  pennanent,  while  the  French 
make  it  portable,  and  the  several  parts  of  their 
work  are  put  together  with  thumbscrews,  which 
is  never  so  good  as  dovetailed  and  glued  work. 
The  Italian  work  in  the  Exhibition  was  inferior 
to  the  French  in  construction  and  finish, 
but,  as  in  France,  everything  was  made 
subservient  to  the  display  of  the  carver's 
art.  Their  carvings  were  splendid,  but  there  was 
a  carelessness  in  trifles  which  marred  the  work. 
It  was  much  cheaper  than  either  French  or 
English.  The  wage  rate  in  France  for  cabinet- 
making  is  better  than  in  England,  and  far  above 
Ireland,  but  the  hours  are  much  longer.  DubHn 
manufacturers  have,  Mr.  Fraser  says,  great 
advantages  over  those  of  Paris  and  London, 
both  in  time,  wages,  and  the  .speed  at  which  men 
'vrsrk,  and  Dublin  could  therefore  manufacture 
nearly  all  the  cabinet  work  sold  in  it  with  profit 
to  employer  and  advantage  to  buyer.  Mr. 
Henry  It.  Paul,  in  his  report  on  "  Cabinet 
WoiSc,"  arrives  at  much*  the  eame  conclusions  as 
Mr.  Fraser,  but  deals  with  the  exhibit.s  of  each" 
nation  in  detail  in  a  voluminous  paper.  The 
construction  of  French  work,  although  better 
than  most  of  Continental  displays,  was  not  so 
correct  as  the  EngU.sh,  for  it  was  so  surroiuided 
with  carving  that  the  construction  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  ornament.  In  many  cases  the  carver 
had  cut  so  deeply  into  the  framing  that  the 
furniture  was  too  weak  to  be  of  service.  In  the 
Belgian  exliibits,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
carving,  biit  a  gain  in  the  construction.  There 
were  none  of  those  awkward  pieces  shown  in  the 
Prench  section,  but  then  there  was  not  the  ex- 
cuse for  them,  for  the  work  was  less  elaborate. 
The  Austrian  display  of  wood  fumitui-e  showed 
at  once  the  perfection  at  which  the  working 
cabinet-maker  had  arrived,  and  the  poverty  of 
his  designs.  The  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  Hungarian  show  was  that  the  latter  was 
less  skilfully  executed.  The  most  peculiar 
European  exhibit  was  that  of  Russia.  The  style 
of  exhibits  was  so  thoroughly  savage  and  un- 
civilised that  the  furniture  was  quite  unique, 
although  it  could  not  be  considered  ugly.  There 
was  an  evident  striving  after  solidity,  and  the 
woods  used  were  of  the  strongest  kinds.  The 
Japanese  collections  of  furniture  were  so  original 
in  design,  so  artistic  in  treatment,  and  so  neat 
in  workmanship  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  displays.  It  was  full  of  quips  and 
cranks  and  of  quaint  disorder  everywhere.  From 
Japanese  to  Cliinese  work  was  a  long  stop,  and 
artistically  a  downward  one  in  design  and  work- 
manship. The  execution  was  so  rough  and  weak 
that  the  ornament  was  the  sole  reccommendation. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
"heathen  Chinee"  is  given.  The obligingChina- 
man  who  .showed  Mr.  Paul  the  articles,  in  opening 
thedoorsof  a  wardrobe  (to  do  which  he  had  to  take 
away  a  paper  wedge  that  kept  them  closed,  the 
look  not  being  workable),  pulled  off  the  handle. 
With  a  coolness  which  belongs  proverbially  to 
his  race,  he  spat  upon  it,  stuck  it  on  again,  re- 
placed the  paper  wedge,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  specimen.  Never  before  did  the  British  fiu'- 
niturc  manufacturers  enter  so  heartily  into  an  ex- 
hibition as  into  this  one,  and  the  gi-cat  advances 
made  since  the  Exhibition  of  18.51  were  very 
apparent.  The  English  specimen  which  won 
the  grand  prize  of  187S  was  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  French  cabinet  of  IS.51  .as  that  was  before 
the  English  chef  iV auvrc  of  that  year.  This  prize 
exhibit  of  1878  was  a  chimney-piece,  with  glass 
above,  and  clock-case  and  two  candelabra  on  the 
mantelshelf,  of  Greek  design,  and  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham.  The  reporter 
smartly  criticises  many  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
English  section,  reserving  his  heaviest  fire  for 
those  shown  by  Mr.  W.   H.    Lascelles,  which, 


he  says,  are  some  of  the  ugliest  cabinet  works 
in  the  English  section,  both  in  design  and  work- 
manship. The  designs,  which  were  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  E.A.,  were  certainly  distin- 
guished by  originality,  but  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  taste,  be  considered  suitable  to  a  mo- 
dem house.  Some  of  these  exhibits  are  made 
uglier  by  the  construction  being  shown,  by  the 
tenons  going  completely  through,  and  then  be- 
ing pinned.  But  a  tenon,  properly  made,  will 
be  no  stronger,  but  the  weaker,  for  being 
pinned,  nor  will  a  badly-made  tenon  hold  to- 
gether any  better  for  being  pinned,  so  that  the  cry 
of  tnith  in  art  is  quite  erroneous.  Messrs.  Shool- 
bred'  s  exhibit  of  satinwood  furniture  was  designed 
in  the  most  extravagant  maimer,  and  the  design  by 
Mr.  Batley  appeared  to  be  the  Queen  Anne 
style  carried  out  to  the  most  extreme  point.  In 
a  description  of  visits  to  some  Parisian  cabinet- 
making  firms,  Mr.  Paul  remarks  that  French 
cabinet-makers  do  not  individually  possess  any- 
thing like  the  amoimt  of  tools  that  a  London 
man  has.  Workshops  are  attached  to  factories 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tools  required  in 
the  manufactory,  the  firm  finding  aU  the  tools 
but  about  £3  worth  to  each  workman. 

In  a  report  on  ' '  Flower  and  Ornamental  Gar- 
dening," Mr.  Geo.  Stanton  mentions  as  the  best 
trees  for  avenues  and  squares  tlie  plane, 
horse-chestnut,  and  false  acacia.  The  Paiil- 
ownia  imperialis  makes  a  shady  tree,  but 
it  is  more  suited  for  a  square  than  an 
avenue.  At  the  Exhibition  glass  houses 
were  numerous ;  among,st  them  Messrs.  Boyd 
and  Son's  handsome  and  well-built  conservatory 
being  conspicuous.  The  houses  of  French  manu- 
facture were  chiefly  of  iron,  having  curvilinear 
roofs  and  ornamental  exteriors.  Copper  hot- 
water  pipes  seemed  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  ; 
many  of  the  houses  exhibited  had  cast-iron  pipes 
with  india-rubber  joints.  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  who 
takes  the  allied  subject  of  Horticulture,  mentions 
a  conservatory  shown  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Lascelles 
as  one  which  would  make  an  excellent  vineoy 
and  plant-house  combined.  It  is  a  lofty  circular 
domical  structure  with  no  divi.sion  betweu  roof 
and  sides,  so  that  the  water  rims  down  to  the 
groimd  at  once  ;  it  is  light,  receives  all  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  avoids  the  objections  felt  to  most 
circular  vine-houses  because  of  their  breaks  and 
angles. 

We  shall  revert  to  these  reports  next  week. 


TUNNEL  OUTLETS  FROM  STORAGE 
RESERVOIRS. 

AT  the  second  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  paper  read  was  on  "  Tunnel  Out- 
lets from  Storage  Reservoirs,"  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wood,  M.  Inst.'C.E. 

The  subject  was  divided  into  the  consideration 
of  culverts  in  a  dii'ect  line  through  an  embank- 
ment, and  tunnels  round  the  end  of  the  embank- 
ment as  a  distinct  work.  The  author  stated  that 
the  practice  of  laying  pipes  through  an  embanlv- 
ment,  governed  by  valves  at  the  foot  of  the 
outer  slope,  was  reprehensible,  and  had  been 
abandoned  for  a  culvert  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work, in  which  the  supply  pipes  were  laid.  This 
method  was  not  satisfactory,  first,  because  of  the 
settlement  of  the  earthwork ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  subsidence  of  the  puddle,  both 
of  which  were  likely  to  damage  the  culvert  and 
create  leakage.  In  crossing  the  puddle  trench,  a 
stone  or  brickwork  pillar  had  sometimes  been  used 
to  remedy  this  difficulty  with  partial  success,  and 
in  other  cases  a  "  sUp-joint "  had  been  made  of 
the  portion  of  the  culvert  crossing  the  trench, 
to  allow  a  slight  vertical  movement.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  uncertain  settlement  of 
the  earthwork  of  the  sides  of  the  embankment, 
this  movement  might  not  be  vertical.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  culvert  through  the  embankment  were 
speed,  economy,  and  the  building  of  the  cidvert 
in  daylight  ;  these  culverts  were  frequently 
surrounded  by  a  coating  of  concrete,  which  gave 
additional  security.  The  study  of  culverts 
under  high  railway  embankments  was  suggested, 
and  the  author  believed  it  best  to  leave  the  bank, 
if  possible,  intact,  by  an  alterative  metliod — that 
of  driving  a  tunnel  roimd  or  under  the  end  of  the 
embankment  in  the  solid  rock  as  a  separate  work, 
the  tunnel  to  be  lined  with  stone,  brick,  or  cast- 
iron  segments  backed  with  concrete.  The  ob- 
jections to  this  plan  were  stated  to  consist  in 
the  work  having  to  be  done  in  comp.irative  dark- 
ness, in  the  possible  displacement  of  the  natural 
strata  of  the  ground,  producing  a  creep  of  water 


outside  the  tunnel,  and  in  the  difliculty  of  back- 
ing the  crown  of  the  arch  satisfactorily.  The 
expense  was  in  favour  of  the  culvert  directly 
through  the  embankment ;  the  tunnel,  though 
more  costly,  was  safer,  as  it  was  not  in  the  most 
dangerous  place.  The  draw-off  valves,  placed 
in  earlier  examples  at  the  foot  of  the  outside 
slope,  which  prevented  necessary  repairs,  were 
now  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  a  valve-pit 
built  on  the  inside  of  the  puddle  trench  in  the 
embankment.  These  valve-pits  were  liable  to 
get  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  to  prevent  the 
valve-rods  working;  also  the  water  went  half 
way  thi-ough  the  bank  in  the  inner  culvert.  The 
draw-off  valve  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  inner  slope ;  it  had  a  sloping  face  ;  and  was 
worked  by  rods  uji  the  inside  .slope.  The  draw- 
backs were  that  stones  were  apt  to  settle,  that 
there  was  great  thrust  on  the  valve-rods,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  access  to  the  valve  in  case 
of  accident,  and  that  the  least  cleanly  water  was 
di'awn  off.  A  culvert  terminating  in  a  valve- 
tower  of  masonry  or  iron  was  the  best  plan,  the 
valves  being  in  duplicate,  one  set  inside,  the 
other  outside,  the  tower.  The  author  advocated 
the  tunnel  clear  of  the  embankment  and  valve- 
tower  as  the  best  and  safest,  if  more  costly,  plan. 

Some  remarks  followed  on  the  works  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  which 
was  obtained  from  three  districts.  A  high-level 
supply  was  taken  from  the  hills  above  Oxen- 
hope;  an  intermediate  supply  from  Manywell 
Springs ;  and  a  low  level  supply  from  Skipton 
histrict.  The  high-level  reservoirs  afforded 
instances  of  timnel  outlets.  The  Stubden 
reservoir  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety,  the 
original  culvert  of  masonry  proving  leaky.  It 
had  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  tunnel  lined 
with  cast-iron  plates  backed  with  concrete,  ter- 
minating in  a  cast-iron  valve  tower,  erected  from 
the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Binnie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  embankment 
was  cut  down,  the  original  culvert  taken  out, 
and  tliQ  ©xnbankmpnt  was  then  made  up  solid  in 
thin  layers,  the  new  tmiiiel  being  used  to  run 
water  off  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  work. 
No  leakage  of  any  description  had  since  been 
noticed,  the  valve-tower  and  tunnel  being  water- 
tight. 

The  Leeming  compensation  reservoir  for 
mUlowners  had  been  originally  made  with  a 
circular  culvert  having  a  slip-joint  and  iron 
shield  where  it  crossed  the  puddle  trench.  This 
culvert  was  seriously  fractured  by  the 
.subsidence  of  the  bank,  which  was  mostly  on  a 
clay  foundation,  and  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
fill  the  reservoir.  On  the  suEfgcstiou  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  of  Mr. 
Binnie,  on  the  latter  taking  charge  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation  Water  Works,  the  old 
culvert  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  tunnel  was 
substituted,  similar  to  the  one  at  Stubden.  The 
original  culvert  was  afterwards  filled  on  the 
inside  with  concrete,  and  the  reservoir  was  suc- 
cessfully filled  with  water,  no  leakage  or  dis- 
turbance having  occurred  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Leeshaw  reservoir,  which 
was  in  course  of  construction ,  on  Mr.  Rawlinson' s 
inspection  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  culvert 
already  cracked,  and  to  substitute  a  tunnel  outlet 
and  valve-tower  of  cast-iron,  similar  to  those  at 
Leeming  and  Stubden ;  this  had  been  successfully 
done,  the  reservoir  filled,  and  the  work  had  since 
proved  most  satisfactory.  In  two  of  the  above 
cases  the  culverts  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  tunnel  outlets  dis- 
tinc  t  from  the  embankment. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  explained  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  type  of  cast-iron 
tunnel  outlet  and  valve-tower  used  in  the.se 
works.  The  tunnels  were  mostly  driven  through 
Yorkshire  grit  and  shale ;  they  were  8ft.  Gin. 
high,  7ft.  wide,  and  each  tunnel  had  a  fall  of 
1ft.  in  its  length.  The  tunnel  commenced  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft,  13ft.  or  lift,  deep  inside  the 
reservoir.^,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  valve- 
tower,  cased  with  concrete,  was  afterwards 
buQt.  The  valve-tower  was  composed  of  cast 
iron  rings  with  socket  joints,  caulked  with  iron 
borings  and  salammoniac ;  on  the  top  of  the 
valve-tower,  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  a  house  was  built  to  protect  the 
valves,  and  the  tower  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  light  wrought-iron  Warren- 
girder  bridge  on  stone  piers.  The  tunnel  start- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  valve-tower  was 
elliptical  in  form,  made  in  rings,  each  ring  being 
composed  of  four  segments  bolted  together  and 
surrounded  by  concrete ;    it  extended  in  a  V- 
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stape  under  one  end  of  tlie  embankment,  and 
was  a  distinct  worli  ;  at  the  angle  of  tlie  tunnel 
an  air-shaft  was  sunk,  which  was  subsequently 
lined  with  cast-iron  rings,  and  formed  a 
TcntUating-  pipe.  The  supply-pipes,  2ft. 
in  diameter,  extended  through  the  tunnel, 
and  were  jointed  at  the  tower  to  ^  a 
vertical  stand-pipe,  at  equal  inteiwals  on  which 
branches  were  cast  and  sluice-valves  fixed.  Con- 
nections to  the  pipes  extended  from  the  sluice- 
valves  through  the  sides  of  tho  tower,  and  were 
further  protected  on  the  outside  by  flap- valves. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  equalising  the  pres- 
sure on  the  flap  valves,  and.  for  the  expulsion  of 
air  when  opening  one  of  the  flap-valves.  A 
wrought-iron  ladder  extended  up  the  tower,  and 
at  intervals  there  were  grated  floors  so  as  to 
afford  access  to  the  valves  and  working  parts. 
The  connection  of  the  bottom  of  the  tower  with 
the  timnel  was  made  with  a  east-iron  gland, 
to  the  face  of  which  a  wi-ought-iron  bulkhead 
was  screwed,  so  as  to  make  the  valve-tower 
water-tight ;  the  upper  h.alf  of  the  bulkhead 
could  be  removed  for  entrance  to  that  portion  of 
the  tunnel.  These  valve-towers  had  proved 
successful  wherever  erected.  Mr.  Biunie  was 
the  engineer  for  carrying  out  the  works,  the 
author  being  the  resident  engineer. 


To  Ilia  EsLCeUency  the  Minister  of  Public  'Works  of  Italy. 
Wc,  the  undei-siffned,  architects,  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  others,  lovers  of  art,  and  students  of  history,  having 
been  informed  that  the  rebuilding  or  renewal  of  the 
Great  fasade  of  St.  Mark's  Clim-ch,  at  Venice,  is  under 
consideration,  venture  most  respectfully  to  address  your 
Excellency,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  give  yom- 
attention  to  some  considerations  contained  in  the  f  oUow- 
in"  memorial,  which  we  make  bold  to  lay  before  you  on 
the  ground  of  the  universality  of  the  inteiest  in  a  building 
wliich  has  always  been  a  centre  of  attraction  for  people  of 
taste  and  cultivation.  , 

In  an  admiiable  pictm-e  by  Gentile  Bellini,  preserved  m 
tlie  Academy  at  Venice,  thero  is,  as  you  are  doubless 
aware,  an  ac'cmate  representation  of  this  miracle  of  art  as 
it  then  existed ;  and,  comparing  this  with  the  building  as 
it  now  is,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  fasade  has  suffered 
little  from  the  ravages  of  time  since  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Almost  the  only  notable  change  is  the 
substitution  of  comparatively  modem  mosaics  for  the 
ancient  ones ;  though  even  of  these  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect .specimen  is  left  us  in  the  doorway  at  the  north  end  of 
the  fasade.  The  delicate  carvings  and  mouldings  are  as 
sharp  and  dear  as  if  only  finished  yesterday  :  the  shafts 
of  rare  marbles,  collected  with  such  care  and  pains,  are 
still  in  their  places  ;  the  marble  slabs  that  cover  the  walls 
have  not  fallen  down;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  front 
remains  for  us  a  storehouse  of  instruction  in  the  history 
of  stvle,  and  in  the  practice  of  architecture. 

But  furthermore,  the  lapse  of  time  has  done  more  than 
merely  pass  harmless  over  the  invention  and  incident 
wrought  out  by  the  original  builders  ;  rather,  it  has 
"lorifled  them  ;  it  has  cast  a  veil  of  beautiful  tone  over 
the  surface,  which  no  de\ice  of  man's  hand  could 
accomplished ;  it  has  softened  whatever  was  crude,  with- 
out hiding  anything  that  was  deUcate ;  it  has,  we  may 
say,  restored  those  rare  and  laboured  stones  to  nature 
without  taking  them  from  art. 

Nor  is  that  all.  If  this  excellent  work  of  art  so  kmdly 
dealt  vrith  by  nature  had  been  preserved  to  the  world 
with  scanty  or  no  records  of  its  origin,  it  would  be  pre- 
cious indeed  ;  how  much  more  precious  is  it  then,  being 
as  it  is  a  veiy  hive  of  history  and  tradition  ;  a  relic  of  the 
wondeif  id  state  of  Venice  in  the  days  when  she  was  the 
Imk  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  foundress  of 


ST.  MARK'S,  ^TENICE. 

THE   Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have   joined   in   the   work   of   saving   St. 
Mark's,  although  the  memorial  presented  by  the 

last-named  utuversity  IS  a  separate   and  distmct    jjj^.gpg|jjj  ^^jm^^r^e^    What  a  treasure  the  world  has 
one  from  that  prepared   under   the    direction  of    this  lovely  building,  scheined  by  '  '^'- - 

the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. At  the  meeting,  on  Saturday,  in  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  Mr.  Street  made  some  very 
sensible  remarks,  and  gave  some  information 
which  was  not  before  in  the  possession  of  the 
public.  He  urged  that  the  western  facade  was 
constructively  sound,  that  its  present  appearance 
was  beautiful  and  venerable,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed alterations  were  detrimental  to  art.  St. 
Mark's  was  a  brick  building  incrusted  with 
ornaments.  Slight  repairs  would  lead  to  great. 
One  facade  had  been  already  "  restored,"  and 
had  entii-ely  lost  its  warmth  and  beautiful  glow 
of  colour.  So  had  the  south  side  been  treated, 
of  which  the  surface  was  now  new,  and  the 
interest  of  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  had  gone. 
Two  years  .since,  he  could  say  from  personal 
inspection,  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
west  front  to  warrant  a  reconstruction.  The 
value  of  St.  Mark's  did  not  lie  in  architectural 
puritj-,  nor  in  scale,  but  in  beauty  of  colour.  To 
"restore"  it  was  an  impossibility.  The  work  of 
an  individual  genius  could  in  no  case  be  restored. 
The  surface  would  be  treated  as  in  the  baptistry, 
in  which  not  a  morsel  of  the  original  mosaic  now 
remained.  Of  six  persons  ho  had  lately  met, 
three  had  pieces  of  it.  Here  was  .another  piece 
purchased  of  the  sacristan  for  a  few  Un-.  The 
modem  mosaic  was  essentially  different  from  the 
old — apart  from  all  question  of  design — in  its 
structure — c.y . ,  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  and  the 
roughness  of  the  surface,  producing  play  of  light 
and  shadow.  The  pavement,  which  was  prob- 
ably originally  in-egular  and  in  waves,  had  been 
made  level  and  commonplace. 

Dr.  Acland  regi-etted  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Euskin,  as  the  greatest  English  writer  on  art, 
whose  name  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
"  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  read  pa.ssages  from  Mr. 
Euskin's  letter  to  Count  Zorzi,  to  whom  Mr. 
Eusldn  had  referred  him,  heartily  sympathising 
with  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

We  seem  stUl  to  be  without  any  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  really  intended  in  the  way 
of  restoration  at  St.  Mark's.  Probably  we  shall 
learn  more  in  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Birmingham,  is  announced  to  deliver 
a  lectm-e  to-night  in  that  town  before  the  Fine 
Art  Society  on  the  subject,  and  he  seldom  speaks 
■without  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking 
about.  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  the  author  of 
"  La  Vie  d'lm  Patricien  de  Venise  au  Seizifeme 
Siecle,"  has  also  promised  to  send  information 
from  the  city  itself,  and  it  m.ay  bo  as  well  to 
delay  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  in  case  it 
shoidd  seem  desii'ablo  to  modify  its  contents. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  memorial  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  read  at 
the  meeting  last  Saturday,  declined  to  sign, 
apparently  agreeing  pretty  much  with  the 
opinion  we  expressed  last  week  as  to  the  good 
liely  to  result  from  its  presentation. 


i.^.,  .^.v. a, .  whose  noble  and 

dramatic  Uves  have  'made  theii'  names  household  words 
at  eveiy  hearth  in  the  civilised  world. 

And  if  this  art,  history,  and  beauty  of  surface  still 
exist  in  the  building,  and  make  the  square  of  St.  Mark's 
one  of  the  classical  spots  of  the  earth,  how  lamentably 
rash  must  any  alteration  be.  We  are  compelled  to  ask, 
what  is  there  to  restore,  when  all  that  architects,  painters, 
and  historians  seek  for  is  there  in  full  mea.sui'e  !  And  if 
such  restoration  were  desirable,  it  would  be  impossible. 
And  in  the  vain  attempt  at  it  the  total  loss  of  that 
beauty  of  form  and  of  surface,  and  the  historical  interest 
which  the  building  now  possesses,  would  not  be  risked 
merely,  but  certainly  incurred.  For  every  age  has  had  its 
own  stjde  of  art,  bred  of  its  own  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
and  evei-y  change  in  these  latter  has  immediately  re- 
ceived its  due  expression  in  art.  The  imitation  of  the 
workmanship  of  past  times,  therefore,  must  be  carried 
out  by  those  whose  daUy  lives,  in  common  with  those  of 
all  modern  workmen,  are  passed  amid  thoughts  strange 
to  that  workmanship.  They  cannot  understand  its 
foi-ms,  which  are  repellent  to  their  instincts  ;  tho  rude- 
nesses, of  which  most  mediaeval  work  is  full,  seem 
ridiculous  to  them ;  its  excellencies  are  not  those  they 
have  been  aiming  at;  they  work,  therefore,  fettered 
doubly,  by  their  own  traditions,  and  by  those  of  the  past. 
The  veiy  central  point  and  reason  for  existence  of  the 
ancient  work  is  missed  by  them,  and  they  produce  a 
mere  caricature  of  it.  The  building  dies  under  their 
hands. 

The  loss  of  the  time-softened  surface  of  an  ancient 
building  by  the  process  of  renewal  is  obvious  enough, 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  no  less  obrious 
would  be  the  loss  of  its  historical  interest  as  a  genuine 
document ;  indeed,  this  is  allowed  universally  in  the 
case  of  buildings  that  are  beyond  a  certain  age.  No  one, 
we  imagine,  has  suggested  the  restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon, of  the  temple  of  Philee,  or  the  circles  of  Stone- 
henge  ;  yet  we  fail  to  see  that  the  past  of  Venice  is  less  a 
part  of  history  than  that  of  Greece,  I^pt,  or  England, 
or  that  the  study  of  it  should  be  denied  to  the  lovers  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

We  also  beg  to  remind  your  Excellency  that  the  re- 
building of  the  fasade  would  certainly  necessitate  the  de- 
struction of  the  historically  interesting  and  artistically 
unrivalled  mosaics  that  at  present  adorn  the  ceiling  of 
the  portico.  We  say  destruction,  because  though  the 
restoration  of  several  parts  of  the  mosaics  of  the  interior 
has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  been  the  loss  of  all 
beautj-  and  interest  in  those  parts,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
and  care  which  undoubtedly  have  been  employed  in  those 
restorations. 

On  all  grounds,  therefore,  we  believe  that  any  rebuild- 
ing of  the  facade  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  any  renewal  of  its 
beautitul  and  venerable  surface,  wUl  be  an  irreparable 
misfortune  to  art. 

As  to  the  soundness  of  its  structui-e,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  express  any  definite  opinion,  but  we  are  con- 
lident  that,  it  it  be  threatened,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
science  to  devise  a  remedy  which  would  restore  its  stability 
without  moving  a  atone  or  altering  the  present  surface  in 
the  least. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  that  surface  is  tampered  with,  all 
will  disappear  for  which  the  fagnde  is  now  valued,  nor 
will  it  be  ever  possible  to  bring  it  back  again.  _ 

Such,  your  Excellency,  are  our  firm  convictions  on  this 
matter,  and  they  urge  us  to  plead  earnestly  with  you  for, 
at  least,  delay  and  further  consideration  of  the  question 
—a  prayer  that  we  feel  sure  will  be  widely  echoed  tluough- 
out  Eui-ope  and  America  among  cultivated  people. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  your  Excellency  to  excuse  us  if 
in  pressing  any  point,  our  words  have  been  too  warm, 
f  ince  we  ti-ust  you  will  believe  us  to  be  actuated  by  that 
gratitude  to  Italy,  our  instructress  in  the  arts,  and  by 
that  sympathy  both  with  her  p.ast  and  present  life,  which 
is  universal  iii  all  civilised  countries,  and  is  felt  in  none, 
we  believe,  more  strongly  than  in  England. 


The   Bishop    of   Ely  reopened    the    church    of 
Barton-le-Cley  on  Tuesday,  after  restoration. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  "Brown  Book"  of  the  ArcLitectm-al 
Association,  just  published,  announces  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  committee  another  year 
of  continued  prosperity.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  44  members,  making  a  total  of  S12. 
The  balance-sheet  is  satisfactory,  showing  an 
income,  of  nearly  £370,  slightly  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditm-e,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  £758  2s.  .5d.  The  committee  express 
satisfaction  with  the  attendances  in  the  various 
classes  during  the  past  session,  and  congratulate 
the  members  on  tho  quantity  and  improved 
quality  of  work  submitted.  The  12th  voliuno 
of  the  "  Sketchbook  "  is  in  course  of  publication, 
and  the  committee  extend  their  offer  of  five 
guineas  for  a  title-page,  to  all  members  of  the 
Association,  whether  .subscribers  to  the  "Sketch- 
book" or  not.  The  prize  list  is  headed 
this  year  by  a  sUver  medal,  supplemented  by 
five  guineas  or  upwards,  offered  for  the  best 
design  for  a  coffee-tavern  on  a  comer  site  in  a 
populous  district  in  London,  with  30ft.  frontage 
to  main  thoroughfare  and  COft.  to  .side  street ; 
the  whole  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  tho 
Metropolitan  Building  Act.  The  Architectural 
XTnion  Company  offer  prizes  of  £5  and  £2  IDs. 
for  series  of  measured  drawings  of  existing 
buildings  or  portions  of  buildings  in  England, 
erected  previously  to  the  18th  century.  The 
Association  further  offer  a  prize  of  three  guineas 
for  the  best  essay  on  either  of  the  following 
subjects: — "The  Architectural  Decoration  of 
the  Interior  of  a  Modem  Town  House,  or  ' '  The 
System  of  Building  in  Flats,  for  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Classes,  most  suitable  to  English  re- 
quirements." Each  of  these  four  series  of  prizes 
is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Association,  and 
the  usual  prizes  are  also  offered  to  be  competed 
for  by  "members  of  theseveralclasses."  All  work 
submitted  for  prizes  (except  for  the  Sketch- 
book title-page,  the  time  for  which  is  limited  to 
January  31st  next)  must  be  sent  in  before  6  p.m. 
on  September  30th,  1880.  It  is  announced 
that  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Conduit-street  premises 
by  the  Institute,  the  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  taken  upon  lease  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor.  The  new  committee-room,  which 
wUl  also  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  several 
classes,  is  larger,  will  be  found  more  suitable 
than  the  old  room,  and  the  position  of  the  library- 
has  also  been  changed. 

The  programme  for  the  ensuing  session  is  as 
follows  : — November  21  (to-night),  address  from 
the  president,  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  :  December 
5,  annual  conversazione ;  December  19,  "Com- 
mon Sense  in  Arcliitecture,"  by  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams;  January  2,  18S0,  "  Architectural  Illus- 
trations and  their  Classification,"  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Cox  ;  January  10,  "SoulBay  and  its  Churches," 
by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  ;  January  30,  "Com- 
petitions," by  Mr.  Robert  "Walker ;  February  13, 
"  The  Civil  'and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Ger- 
many between  1.500  and  1700,"  by  Mr.  H.  TV. 
Brewer;  Februai-y  27,  "  Structures  between  the 
Piers  of  Ground  Story  Arcades  in  English 
Churches,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  "WiLson ;  March  12, 
"Famous  Kentish  Houses,"  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  M.A. ;  April  9,  Members'  Soiree ; 
April  23,  "Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,"  Messrs. 
T.  Roger  Smith  and  R.  E.  Smith;  May  7, 
"Unrest,"  by  Mr.  E.  Ingress  BeU;  May  28, 
"  Some  Old  Italian  Architects  and  their  Worke, 
with  Thoughts  on  an  j\j:chitect's  Education," 
by  Mr.  W.  Scott,  and  nomination  of  officers ; 
June  11,  "The  Special  Planning  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools,"  by  Mr.  C.  G.  May- 
lard,  and  election  of  officers  for  1880-81. 

The  committee  of  the  Birmingham  br.anoh  of 
the  association,  in  their  annual  report,  which  is 
also  published  in  the  "  Brown  Book,"  regret  that 
they  cannot  express  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  progress  made,  although  tho  session  was 
fairlv  successful.  It  has  been  decided  to  raise 
the  annual  subscription  for  ordinary  members  to 
1.5s.,  and  that  of  honorary  menibei-s  to  one 
guinea ;  the  change  will  commence  with  the 
ensuing  session  and  the  committee  hope  to  keep 
clear  in  the  future  of  all  monetary  difficulties. 
The  life  class  was  not  held  last  session,  owing  to 
insufficiency  of  members,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  discontinue  this  class. 

An  offer  has  been  made  to  the  householders  who 
have  Lincoln's  Inn- fields  under  theu-  charge,  to 
keep  the  square  in  order  as  an  open  space  if  the 
holders  will  permit  it  to  become  an  area  of  public 
rest. 
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BAPTIST    CHUKCH   AND   SCHOOLS,    EL5I-GE0VE, 
SOUTHSEA,    HANTS. 

The  site  has  a  frontage  of  71ft.  to  Elm  Grove — 
a  leading  thoroughfare  in  the  town — and  is  near 
to  a  convergence  of  several  roads  or  streets,  so 
that  the  tower  will  be  a  prominent  object  from 
all  points  of  view.  The  restricted  area  of  land 
has  caused  some  trouble  in  the  planning  of  the 
buildings,  so  as  to  seciire  good  light  to  the 
church  ;  and  the  front  elevation  is  specially  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  utmost  amount  of  window 
opening.  Being  nearly  due  north,  this  is  feas- 
ible without  glare.  All  external  walls  seen  from 
Elm-grove  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks  from 
Fareham,  and  all  the  dressings  are  to  be  of  Bath 
etone.  The  roofs  will  be  slated,  and  the  spire 
also.  Internally,  the  church  will  be  divided 
transversely  into  nave  and  aisles  by  arcades  of 
five  bays,  the  columns  being  cast  iron,  and  the 
■whole  of  the  ceOings  groined  in  plaster.  The 
groin  ribs  will  be  deeply  moidded,  and  the 
treatment  generally  will  be  a  wide  departure 
from  what  is  usually  attempted  in  structures  of 
this  class.  The  accommodation  in  the  church  is 
for  800  adults,  in  appropriated  sittings,  including 
side  and  end  galleries.  The  school-room,  .55ft. 
by  26ft.,  -wiil  be  over  the  ground-floor  class- 
rooms, and  will  communicate  with  the  church 
galleries.  Scholars  will  enter  from  Occupation- 
road,  in  rear  of  the  site.  The  .spire  will  be  1 10ft. 
high  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  Messrs.  W.  R.  and 
C.  Light,  of  Portsmouth,  have  taken  the  con- 
tract for  £6,2.50  ;  and  the  works  are  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
H.J.  Paull,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  A.  A.  BoneUa,  9, 
Montague-street,  Russell-square,  W.C. 

NEW  EEOTOEY  HOUSE,  ST.  ALBAn's,  HEETS. 

This  new  rectory  house  for  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Lawrauce  has  recently  been  built,  and  is  just 
now  being  completed.  It  is  in  the  gi'ouuds  ad- 
johiing  the  Abb^y,  and  was  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  the  well-known  and 
diijtinguished  author  of  "  A  Book  on  Building," 
and  other  architectural  works.  From  this  fact 
it  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  our  readers,  and 
our  drawings  have  the  additional  value  of  having 
been  taken  from  the  building  itself.  The  details 
clearly  show  the  character  of  the  work,  which 
has  beeu  exceptionally  well  executed  by  Messrs. 
Longmire  and  Bui-ge,  the  builders  who  are  re- 
storing the  high-pitched  roof  and  nave  of  the 


Abbey.  Mr.  J.  Amey  was  the  foreman  on  the 
work.  The  cost  has  beeu  about  ,£4,000.  The 
walls  are  built  of  local  purpose-made  bricks,  of  a 
uniform  dark  pui-ple  colour,  the  same  material 
being  used  for  the  arches  and  cornices.  The  sills 
are  of  rubbed  Tork  stone.  The  outer  slopes  of 
the  roof  are  covered  with  Broseley  dark-brown 
tUes,  and  the  inner  slopes  are  covered  with  slate, 
like  the  bay  on  the  garden  front.  The  interior 
gutter  of  roof  discharges  itself  by  a  gutter, 
carried  over  the  attics  at  the  ceiling-  line, 
on  to  the  outer  slope  of  the  roof  on  the 
north  side,  as  shovm  by  the  upper  plan.  The 
timber  used  in  carcassing  was  Crown  Mcmel, 
excepting  to  the  roof,  which  is  of  pitch-pine. 
The  joinery  to  the  principal  rooms  is  of  Oregon 
pine,  and  the  staircase  and  balusters  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  sized  and  varnished.  Oregon  piue  is  a  very 
beautiful  wood,  but  is  not  much  known  in 
joinery.  It  was  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Long- 
mire, and  certainly  it  is  capable  of  producing  an 
eilect  superior  to  other  descriptions  of  white 
wood,  either  for  French  polishing  or  varnishing. 
It  is  free  from  knots  .almost  entirely,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  good,  but  not  violently  marked, 
figm-e,  so  often  conspicuous  in  pitch-pine  and 
other  simiilar  woods.  The  mantel-pieces  in  the 
dining-room  and  library  are  old  oak  examples 
introduced  by  the  rector,  who  also  furnished  the 
modem  semi-Gothic  oak  mantel  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Thefrontdoorisgrained  oak  and  varnished, 
and  the  sash  bars  to  the  windows  are  finished  in 
a  dark  colour.  The  several  arrangements  are 
carefully  shown  by  the  three  plans  whicli  we 
give,  the  roof  planning  and  skyUghts  to  top 
rooms  being  dotted  on  the  upper  plan.  There  is 
no  step,  as  the  line  shown  on  the  ground-plan 
would  suggest,  to  the  principal  w.-c.  adjoining 
the  kitchen-door  and  parish  entrance. 

COEN    EXCHANGE,    IPSWICH. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  design  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Ipswich  New  Corn  Exchange 
byMr.BrightwenBinyon,  A.R.I. B. A.,  which  was 
unanimously  selected  by  the  building  committee 
and  awarded  the  premium.  We  luiderstand 
that  since  then  the  Town  Council  have  instructed 
Mr.  Binyon  to  prepare  the  plans  for  carrying 
out  the  work.  The  exchange  is  well  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  back  to  back  with  the 
present  town-hall,  and  is  designed  to  harmonise 
therewith.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  large 
corn  hall  131ft.  by  60ft.,  with  a  belt  of 
.shops  on  two  sides — towards  King-street  and 
Little  ICing-street.  The  perspective  view  we 
publish  is  of  the  angle  formed  by  these  two 
streets.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hall  the  irre- 
gular space  will  be  utilised  for  retiring-rooms  in 
connection  "with  the  exchange,  also  a  public 
urinal  approached  from  the  town-hall  passage, 
the  r  emainder  of  the  space  being  devoted  to  a 
settling  office  for  the  use  of  the  merchants,  and 
to  a  yard  of  150ft.  super.,  which  is  the  space  re- 
quired by  the  local  Building  Act  for  all  dwell- 
ing-houses ;  in  this  respect  this  plan  differed  from 
all  the  others,  that  a  dwelling-house  was  given 
to  the  shop  at  north-east  corner  with  the  neces- 
sary yard.  The  shop  is  provided  with  a  show- 
room and  a  sitting-room  over  the  shop,  and  on 
the  third  floor  a  kitchen,  and  suite  of  sleeping- 
apartments  in  the  roof.  The  shops  on  the 
south  side  are  all  to  be  small,  those  shown  on 
plan  being  divided  into  two.  On  either  side 
of  the  south  entrance  to  the  hall  are  oflices 
which  will  be  to  let  ;  as  also  the  suites 
of  tlu-ee  offices  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
There  are  also  rooms  over  the  shop  at  the  south- 
west corner,  which  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  hall.  On  the  second  floor  towards 
King-street  are  a  fine  suite  of  municipal  offices 
approached  from  the  town  hall  by  a  staircase  at 
the  north-east  comer.  An  approach  to  the 
basement  will  be  made  from  Lion-street,  with 
cask  and  goods  wharf,  giving  access  to  a  central 
corridor  from  which  large  .store  cellars  open  on 
either  side.  Those  at  the  Lion-street  end  wUl 
be  well  lighted,  and  form  excellent  work.shops, 
the  rest  being  only  lighted  by  deck  lights  in  the 
floor  of  corn  exchange.  The  corn  hall  is  mainly 
lighted  from  the  roof,  the  whole  north  slope  of 
the  roof  being  glnzed  with  double  glazing,  a 
.space  of  one  foot  being  left  between  the  glass  to 
deaded  the  soimd  of  rain,  so  that  the  hall  may 
be  used  for  concerts  and  public  meetings.  There 
are  also  side  windows  which  are  more  for  ven- 
tilation than  light.  The  winter  ventilation  is 
further  secured  by  large  fresh-air  tubes  in  the 
window-sills,  and  a  series  of  extraction  flues  in 
the  centre  panels  of  ceiling  opening  into  a  con- 


tinuous louvred  space  along  the  ridge.  The 
exterior  towards  King-street  and  the  Little 
King-street  side  of  angle  pavilion  are  to  be  of 
Portland  throughout,  therestof  theexteriorbeing 
of  SuflJolk  white  bricks  with  Portland  dressings, 
The  interior  of  the  hall,  of  wliich  we  hope  shortly 
to  give  an  illustration,  is  also  to  be  of  white 
brick,  with  a  few  terra-cotta  red  and  buif  bands. 
The  drawings  are  now  being  prepired,  and 
tenders  will  most  probably  be  invited  early  in 
January. 

CATHEDEAL  AND   MONASTIC     PEECINCTS. 

The  plans  which  I  now  submit  to  your  readers 
form  the  complement  of  a  series  which  from  time 
to  time  has  appeared,  mainly  in  your  columns, 
but  partly  in  various  publications,  and  (as  my 
gift)  in  ' '  Black' s  Guide  to  Wales. "  St.  David' s  is 
reproduced  from  a  plan  made  more  than  a  cen- 
tui'y  and  a  half  since.  Wells,  from  a  MS.  plan 
of  Bronne  Welles,  and  the  communications  of  a 
learned  resident  in  that  city,  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  one  day  give  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
invaluable  collections  to  the  press.  Hereford, 
Exeter,  and  Lichfield  are  shown,  with  their  old 
buildings  complete. 

HALF   TOIEEEED  DWELLINGS  IN    COVENTEY 
AND   WAEWICK. 

See   article   on    "  Scraps   of   Half   Timbered 
Work,"  on  p.  625. 

NEW   HIDE,    SKIN,    AND    FAT  JI.VEKET,  NOTTINOHAM. 

A  description  of  this  market  appears  on  p.  G25. 


CHIPS 

A  new  cemetery  has  just  been  completed  at 
Syston.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  central  gate- 
way, with  a  chapel,  &c.,  on  each  side.  They  are 
Gothic,  built  of  red  bricks  and  Ketton  stone  dress- 
ings, Bath  stone  being  used  for  all  internal  masonry. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Ardvon,  of  Leicester, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  M.  Hicking,  of  Syston,  the 
contract  being  for  £2,035. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  course  of  erection  at  Kirkoswald,  Ayr- 
shire, was  laid  on  the  4th  inst.  The  new  chapel, 
which  is  Gothic,  is  designed  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Oswald, 
K.  andM.  (in  ruius),  about  200  yards  distant,  and 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  same  Saint.  It  was  on 
occasion  of  John  Knox  smashing  the  Crucifix,  over- 
turning the  altar,  and  launching  out  into  a  tirade 
against  the  Mass  in  old  St.  Oswald's,  that  the  last 
abbot  of  the  neighbouring  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Crossraguel  challenged  Knox  to  a  public  dis- 
pute in  an  inn  at  Maybole.  and,  according  to  the 
Tttt)h'f,  "  gave  him  such  a  thrashing  that  he  never 
showed  face  again  in  this  part  of  the  country  until 
after  the  abbot's  death."  The  new  chapel  is  45ft. 
long  by  15ft.  broad,  has  a  small  sacristy  attached, 
and  -iviU  have  eighty  sittings. 

The  spire  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Abbots, 
Kensington,  was  completed  on  Saturday,  when  a 
service  was  held,  and  the  ceremony  of  laj^ing  the 
top-stone  was  performed  by  the  vicar.  It  was  in 
IS69  that  the  old  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
edifice  now  almost  finished  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  finest 
works.  The  stone  used  is  Kentish  rag,  with  Box 
Ground  for  the  facings  and  the  spire.  Tlie  total 
length  of  the  church  is  179ft. ;  the  breadth  at  the 
transept,  109ft. ;  the  height  of  the  nave,  73ft.  ; 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  vane  on  the  spire 
the  height  is  278ft.,  the  tower  being  n2ft.,  the 
spire  152ft.,  and  the  iron  vane  rising  14ft.  above 
the  top-stone,  which  was  put  in  its  place  on  Satur- 
day. Of  the  eight  old  bells  three  have  beeu  recast, 
and  two  new  ones  have  been  added.  Including  the 
expenditure  on  the  bells,  the  outlay  on  the  tower 
and  spire  will  be  £21,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  whole  building,  church  and  spire,  &c.,  will, 
when  completed,  have  cost  about  £50,000.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers. 

A  correspondent  of  a  daily  contemporary  says 
that  a  fine  Norman  fresco  has  just  been  discovered 
on  the  wall  of  Patcham  Church,  three  miles  from 
Brighton.  The  subject  of  the  painting  is  the  re- 
lease of  souls  from  purgatory  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  fresco  is  over  the 
chancel  arch,  and  measures  18ft.  by  Oft.  It  is 
inclosed  in  an  ornamental  border,  and  is  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  figures  are  very  numerous, 
the  central  panel  alone  containing  18.  The  draw- 
ing is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  colouring  well  pre- 
served in  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
design. 

New  stores,  to  be  known  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Provision  Market,  are  in  course  of  erection  in 
Regent-street  and  Heddon-street,  W.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  Bedborough. 


The  Bujlding  [^ews,  Nov.  21.  1^79 
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SCRAPS  OF  OLD  HAJLF-TIMBER  WORK. 

THESE  four  sketches  from  Warwickshire  were 
made  in  1877  on  the  occasion  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association's  excursion  to  Warwick  and  the 
neighbourhood.  A  report  of  the  meetings, 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Tom  Biu-gess,  F.S.A.,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Buildinq  News  for  August  24th, 
1877,  when  some  particulars  of  the  buildings 
visited  were  given.  Ford's  Hospital,  at  Coven- 
try, erected  in  1529  by  Wm.  Ford,  and  shown 
by  the  first  sketch,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
perfect  buildings  of  its  land  now  remaining  in 
England,  while  the  character  of  the  work  is 
exceptionally  good.  The  barge  ■  boards  are 
figured  in  Pugin's  **  Ornamental  Gables,"  and  the 
whole  building  was  fully  illustrated  by  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  measured  drawings,  the  work  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ed.  J.  May,  in  the  Btjildixg  News  of 
August  31st,  1877,  when  an  accoiuit  of  the 
hospital  was  given.  Those  who  sketch  "Ford's 
Almshouses,"  as  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood call  the  building  will  "  hardly  ever" 
forget  what  "garlic-savoured  neighbours" 
"  Ford's  widows"  enjoy,  for,  like  many  similar 
institutions,  it  occupies  a  site  in  an  exceedingly 
dirty  and  low  part  of  the  town.  The  old  house 
also  at  Coventry  shown  by  sketch  No.  2,  is 
evidently  the  work  of  the  same  builder  as 
Ford's  Hospital,  indeed  the  details  are  almost 
precisely  similar.  It  is  a  singularly  quaint 
example,  and  probably  is  but  a  fragment  of 
a  much  larger  building.  The  carved  and 
massive  post  at  the  angle  is  wrought  to  the 
original  twist  of  the  tree,  the  upper  projection 
being  used  as  a  stop  for  the  shallow  cove 
which  forms  the  cornice  carrying  the  project- 
ing upper  floor.  This  part  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, has  no  doubt  bulged,  and  of  course  was 
originally  upright.  The  building  adjoins  St. 
Michael's  Church,  the  birttress  of  the  tower 
being  seen  in  the  view,  while  the  spire-capped 
building  in  the  rear  is  some  Roman  CathoUc 
institution  designed  in  the  very  florid  Gothic 
peculiar  to  its  author,  the  late  Mr.  Pugin. 
Oxen's  Alnihouses  at  Warwick  is  a  very  simple 
specimen  of  half-timber,  the  detached  house 
really  being  a  recent  re-erection  of  not  much 
interest,  hut  the  small  building  to  the  right  is  in 
its  original  condition  and  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  effective  verge  moulding  has  the  not  unusual 
thumb  enrichment  with  a  capping  piece  tacked 
on.  The  fourth  sketch  shows  a  general  view  of 
Leicester's  Hospital  (Leycester's  as  it  was  form- 
erly called),  an  interesting  series  of  half -timber 
buildings  formed  roimd  a  small  quad,  at  angle  of 
which  is  a  quaintly  devised  staircase  to  the 
gallery  and  first  floor.  The  ' '  Brothers  "  give 
a  very  graphic  account  of  all  the  wonders  re- 
corded in  history  in  connection  with  the  place, 
and  show  a  series  of  black  jacks,  and  other 
similarly  uncomfortable-looking  utensils  which 
enrich  the  walls  of  their  common  room.  The 
whole  place  is  begrimed  with  the  usual  treacly 
kind  of  brown  varnish  used  onold  timber  erections, 
and  the  buildings  have  a  very  over-restored 
appearance.  The  whole,  however,  is  remarkably 
picturesque,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  over  the 
roadway,  carried  by  a  pointed  arch,  gives  a 
unique  character  to  the  street.  The  chapel  has 
recently  been  well  restored  by  Mr.  Garner 
(Bodly  and  Gamer),  who  introduced  new  stalls 
and  open  screen  of  carved  oak  at  the  west  end. 
The  new  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  is 
also  very  bright  and  good.  Few  towns  of  the  size 
of  Warwick  present  more  of  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect and  antiquary, in  spite  of  the  indifferent  hotel 
accommodation,  and  although  a  vast  fire  in  169-t 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  including 
the  nave  and  west  end  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
This  building  was,  however,  re-erected  by  Sir 
William  Wilson,  a  freemason  of  some  note  in  the 
locaUtj',  in  1700,  the  style  being  a  strange 
mixture  of  Classic  and  Gothic  detail.  The 
beautiful  Beauchamp  Chapel,  of  Late  1-lth  Cen- 
tury date,  is  in  every  way  a  singularly  fine 
example,  and  contains  a  splendid  Elizabethan 
tomb  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  is  now  only 
used  as  a  show  place,  and  is  very  dirty.  A  fine 
drawing  of  this  chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  Langham, 
was  published  in  the  BuixDrxG  News  as  a  double- 
page  plate  on  Dee.  21,  1877. 

Maueice  B.  Adas[3. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  on 
Tuesday,  before  Major  TuUoch,  R.E.,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
respect  to  an  application  from  the  Local  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £tO,000  for  street  improve- 
ments, gas,  and  fire  brigade  purposes. 


THE  NEW  HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKET, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

THIS  building,  which  has  been  erected  "from 
designs  prepai'ed  by  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker, 
F.S.A.,  of  Nottingham,  covers  an  area  of  120ft. 
each  way,  and  its  principal  elevation  faces  a 
new  street,  80ft.  in  width,  recently  formed  by 
the  corporation  of  Nottingham.  The  style 
chosen  is  Gothic,  very  freely  treated,  to  accord 
with  modem  business  requirements  ;  the  extemal 
aspect  is  neat  and  substantial,  and  free  use  has 
been  made  of  ornamental  enriched  red  terra- 
cotta mouldings  and  string-courses,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Whicwick  Colliery  Company,  near 
Leicester.  This  terra-cotta  work,  while  inex- 
pensive, greatly  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  ele- 
vations, and  the  architect  cordially  recommends 
this  material  to  his  brother  professionals.  En- 
tering by  one  of  the  large  archways  on  the  north 
side,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  market,  which, 
at  a  first  glance,  we  might  suppose  to  be  a  modem 
railway-station,  the  cast-iron  columns  and  the 
light  iron  roof  greatly  favouring  such  a  suppo- 
sition. On  referring  to  the  plans,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  east  side  of  the  market  is  reserved  for 
sheep-skins,  and  the  opposite  side  for  hides,  and 
at  the  south  end  a  space  is  reserved  for  the 
"fat"  market.  The  floors  upon  which  the 
hides  and  skins  are  deposited  are  made  of  im- 
pervious hard  blue  bricks,  laid  on  edge  in  ce- 
ment, upon  a  substratum  of  concrete  Sin.  thick, 
the  floors  being  laid  to  a  very  steep  gt-adient  for 
washing  and  sluicing  purposes.  The  walls,  to 
the  height  of  7ft.,  are  faced  internally  with 
white  enamelled  bricks,  manufactured  by  the 
Famley  Iron  Company ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  walls  and  floor  can  be  scrupulously  washed 
at  frequent  intervals  ;  in  fact,  throughout,  most 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  buOding.  Reference  to  the 
section  wUl  show  the  systems  of  ventilation  and 
light.  The  market  is  kept  cool  by  louvre  venti- 
lators at  the  various  ridges ;  light  is  admitted  on 
the  north  side  only  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  roofs, 
so  that  little  or  no  sunshine  can  enter  the 
building.  The  south  sides  of  each  roof  are 
covered  with  felting,  boarding,  and  slates,  to 
keep  out  the  heat.  The  centre  part  of  the 
building  is  paved  with  -tin.  Mount  Sorrel 
granite  cubes,  bedded  on  an  Sin.  bed  of  concrete, 
all  laid  to  falls  and  proper  gradients.  To  this 
part  of  the  market,  drays,  waggons,  and  vans 
are  admitted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  various 
articles  which  are  here  on  view  for  sale.  The 
official  part  of  the  market  is  upon  the  north  side, 
and  comprises  clerks'  entering-room,  clerks' 
account-room,  secretary's  offices,  &c.,  while 
above,  on  the  second  story,  the  whole  is  thi-own 
into  one  room,  which  is  used  both  as  a  board- 
room and  sale-room.  These  various  rooms  are 
fitted  up  substantially  with  mahogany  desks  and 
other  fittings,  and  are  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  clerks'  account-room  has  a  glazed  bay- 
window,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  market 
can  be  supervised,  and  this  is  also  used 
as  a  pay- window,  for  the  settlement  of  accounts 
and  payment  of  workmen's  wages.  There  are 
gateways  for  the  entrance  of  carts,  &c.,  and 
others  in  the  rear  for  exit,  and  thus  no  impedi- 
ments are  caused,  and  no  confusion  arises.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  market  the  stabling  is  placed, 
at  present  arranged  for  six  horses.  Tards  are 
arranged  on  each  side  for  air  and  light,  also  for 
washing  the  horses,  for  manure  and  straw-pits, 
i'o.,  and  above  are  hay  and  com  .stores.  There 
are  also  other  out-buildings  requisite  for  the 
business,  such  as  washpits,  stove  lime-pits,  salt- 
houses,  &c.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Lees 
Brothers .  The  m  arket  has  been  built  by  the  order  of 
the  Bridge  Committee  of  the  Nottingham  Corpo- 
ration, and  is  let  on  lease  to  the  Nottingham  Hide, 
Skin,  and  Fat  Market  Company,  Limited.  It  is 
approached  by  good  roads,  is  very  conveniently 
situated,  both  with  respect  to  the  Great  North- 
ern and  the  Midland  Railway  stations,  and  is 
considered  by  good  atithorities  to  be  the  best- 
arranged  market  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  regards 
business  and  also  sanitary  arrangements,  a 
proof  of  which  may  be  given  when  it  is  stated 
that  deputations  from  many  towns  have  visited 
the  market,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  other 
buildings  of  a  like  character.  The  architect  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Dutton  Walker, 
and  the  consulting  engineer  is  Mr.  M.  0.  Tar- 
botton,  F.G.S.,  also  of  Nottingham. 

A  new  Theological  College  is  about  to  he  built 
at  Ely.     Mr.  Brown  is  the  contractor. 


ALL    SAINTS'    CHURCH,   MAIDSTONE.* 

I  HAVE  learned  with  sorrow  and  with  surprise 
that  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  organ  of  All  Saints'  Church. 
As  one  whose  family  belongs  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  is  himself  a  frequent  guest  in 
Maidistone,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express 
the  profound  regret  with  which  I  have  heard  of 
this  proposal.  The  restoration  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  proceeded,  is 
not  perhaps  upon  the  whole  a  great  success, 
although  it  is  the  fashion  to  criticise  it  more 
severely  than,  in  my  opinion,  it  deserves.  But 
whatever  faults  may  be  found  -with  the  work 
generally,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  organ  the 
architect  has  been  singularly  successful.  Our 
ancient  churches  were  not  planned  to  contain 
organs,  except  of  a  veiy  small  size,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  very  great  difficulty  in  introducing  a 
large  instrument  into  an  old  building  without 
disfigurement  to  the  interior.  This  problem  has 
been  solved  with  unusual  felicity  in  All  Saints' 
Church,  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
adopted  the  same  plan,  and  have  been  happy  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  AH  Saints' ,  Maidstone,  as  an 
instance  of  the  success  of  such  arrangement  both 
from  the  architectural  and  musical  point  of  view. 
I  had  occasion  only  a  few  months  back  to  refer 
to  the  success  of  the  organ  arrangements  of  All 
Saints' ,  in  the  case  of  a  large  church  in  Yorkshire 
in  which  I  am  following  the  jJan  first  suggested 
to  me  by  Maidstone  parish  church.  I  may  add 
that  the  organ-case  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
design,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
of  those  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  musically,  a  great  organ 
is  a  great  evil.  The  almost  colossal  instruments 
now  in  vogue  cannot  be,  and  never  are,  kept 
throughout  in  tune,  and  the  result  is  very  much 
noise  and  very  little  music.  The  perfection  of  an 
organ  is  surely  an  instrument  of  moderate  size, 
fine  quality,  delicate  voicing,  andkept  strictly  in 
tune.  Of  course  "  there  is  nothing  like  leather  " 
to  a  cobbler,  and  organ  builders  and  organists 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  that  churches  and  congregations 
exist  for  the  sake  of  being  filled  and  deafened  by 
organs.  No  organ  builder  is  reaUy  happy  as 
long  as  there  is  a  bigger  instrument  than  his  in 
Christendom,  "  Xi/ action  repiitxiis  dmii  qiiicquid 
restat  ageiidiim.'"  Interest  pulls  the  same  way 
with  the  natural  zeal  which  a  man  has  for  his 
own  craft.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  builder 
looks  forward  to  hirge  profit,  or  the  organist  to  a 
large  commission,  and  so  pedal  pipes  grow  till 
you  might  drop  the  Tichbome  claimant  down 
them  and  stops  become  yearly  more  numerous  ; 
and  when,  vox  humana  ,and  vox  caleslis,  and  rox 
an/fcUca,  and  fifty  others  have  been  added,  the 
organo-maniac  stiU  sighs  for  an  echo-organ  or 
perhaps  for  a  vox  diabolica. 

The  interior  of  All  Saints'  Church  is,  to  my 
mind,  surpassed  by  few  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
land. Its  great  and  striking  characteristic  is  its 
symmetry.  The  navehas  on  either  side  an  immense 
aisle,  the  chancel  has  similarly  on  either  side 
a  narrower  ai.sle,  of  about  one  half  the  width  of 
the  nave  aisles.  Thus  nave  and  choir  form  each 
of  them  in  plan  a  square,  and  the  wonderfully 
impressive  effect  of  the  interior  is  due  entirely  to 
these  proportions  and  to  this  symmetry  of  plan. 
These  would  be  lost  at  once  if  one  of  the  chancel 
aisles  were  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  huge  organ,  and 
I  must  exprcfS  my  deep  regret,  both  as  an 
architect,  and  as  one  who  is  connected  with  your 
town,  at  hearing  of  this  proposed  change,  so 
disastrous  to  the  beauty  of  the  church  and  so 
uncalled  for.  Maidstone  church  has  suffered 
much  from  ill-advised  alterations.  In  the  last 
centuiy  its  roof  was  concealed  by  incongruous 
plaster- work.  In  the  present  century  its  noble 
windows  have  been  disfigured  by  a  collection  of 
stained  glass  some  of  which,  I  fear,  may  almost 
be  described  as  the  worst  in  the  kingdom.t 


*  JrYuiu  tlie  Jlai'islonc  ami  KtiitL^/t  Jourital.'. 

+  The  ancient  windows  arc  divided  by  ironwork  into 
irii  compartments  in  the  height.  Of  ih' so  four,  as  is 
clear  from  the  arrangement  of  the  glazing  panels,  were 
occupied  by  the  pmielln  or  small  lower  subject  of  the 
original  stained  glass,  and  the  upper  si.^  by  the  principal 
figure  and  its  canopy.  The  new  windows  with  ingenious 
perversity  are  dirided,  some  intoyir?  and  some  into  frvm 
compartiuents,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  painted  glass.  More  than  thi.s,  the  ancient 
ironwork,  coc%*al  with  the  church  itself,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  old  stained  glass,  has  been  rathlessly  cut  out, 
and  giavnnised  wire  guards  inserted  in  its  stead.  The 
effect  of  the  exterior  of  tlie  windows  so  treated  is  utterly 
ruined.  The  ironwork  forms  ns  much  a  portion  of  the 
design  of  an  ancient  Ti-indow  as  the  tracer}'  itself,  and  it 
is  as  great  a  vandalism  to  cut  out  the  one  as  to  remove 
the  other. 
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Let  us  hope  that  the  effect  of  the  chm-ch's  uoble 
proportions,  so  far  spared  to  us,  is  not  now,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  passing-  mania  for  monsttr  noise - 
machines. 

G.  Glujeet  Scott. 

31,  Spring-gardens,  Nov.  1. 


THE  ART  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  according  to  St. 
Lulie,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  10th  inst. 
in  St.  Mark's  School-room,  Reigate,  on  "  The 
Art  of  Architecture,"  tracing  its  historical  rise 
and  progress  from  its  Oriental  origin  and  intel- 
lectually perfect  development  by  the  Greeks,  to  its 
perversion  and  consequent  decline  in  the'hands  of 
the  less  artistic  but  bold  and  grandly  construc- 
tive Romans.  Then,  again,  from  the  common 
sense  and  more  spiritual  rerival  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  growth  by  sure  but  slow  degrees 
according  to  true  principles  successively  at  Rome 
and  Byzantium;  stimulated  by  the  power  and  zeal 
of  Charlemagne  till  it  attained  to  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  full  Romanesque  style  as  seen  in 
the  sturdy  work  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England.  Afterwards  he  sketched  the  won- 
drous rise  and  development  of  the  Pointed 
Gothic,  and  described  the  characteristics  of  its 
successive  periods  known  as  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicrdar,  in  our  own 
country,  and  its  corresponding  phases  on  the 
Continent,  until  it,  in  its  turn,  fell  into  decay 
and  was  superseded  by  the  Chaos  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  the  falseness  of  Roman  rather  than 
the  purity  of  the  Greek  as  the  type  selected  for 
imitation.  The  varieties  of  Roman,  Florentine, 
and  Venetian  Italian  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
stages  of  the  struggle  of  Medieval  and  then 
Classical  elements  in  oiu'  own  Tudor,  Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean,  and  Queen  Anne,  which  led 
step  by  step  to  the  dejjths  of  Hanoverian  Bathos, 
till  the  eclectic  work  of  the  present  day  repre- 
sented the  extinction  of  architecture  as  a  living 
art.  In  conclusion  he  pointed  out  that  indi- 
vidual rather  than  collective  excellence  must  be 
hoped  for,  and  that  its  attainment  was  only  to 
be  achieved  by  fulfilling  the  requii-ements  of  the 
age  in  the  purest  and  best  architectui'al 
language  to  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  past 
ages  and  the  true  principles  of  beauty  learned 
by  attentive  study,  but  not  close  imitation  of 
Nature. 


A  CYLINDER  OF   CYRUS    THE   GREAT. 

ON  Monday  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson  read 
an  important  paper  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  on  "A  Newly-discovered 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great,"  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  most  interesting  historical  record 
in  the  cuneiform  character  as  yet  brought  to 
light.  It  was  not  among  the  monuments  lately 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  him- 
self, but  must  be  credited  to  his  last  archa?o- 
logical  explorations  in  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Museum,  having  been  sent 
to  this  country  by  one  of  the  agents  left  behind 
by  him  to  continue  his  excavations  in  the  Meso- 
potamian  mounds.  It  is  in  the  Babylonian 
script,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  its 
having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Birs  Nimi-oud,  the  acknowledged  site  of  the 
ancient  Borsippa,  of  which  city,  as  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  remarked,  it  was  the  more  surprising 
that  it  makes  no  mention.  The  cylinder  is  9in. 
long,  by  3jin.  in  diameter,  and  must  originally 
have  been  covered  with  forty-five  long  lines  of 
text.  The  writing  is  very  minute,  and  it  is 
computed  that  the  inscription  would  run  to  about 
130  Unes  of  the  average  length.  Unfortunately, 
the  monument  is  very  badly  injured,  and  the 
beginning  is  wholly  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  scattered  signs.  "When  it  does  begin  to 
be  legible  it  is  found  to  relate  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  that  great  historical  event,  the  captm-e 
of  Babylon  by  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Uni- 
versal Monarchy.  Nabonidus  has  abandoned 
liis  capital,  -whish  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus,  though  he  is  stUl  struggling  against  his 
fate  in  Babylonia.  But  the  priestly  worshippers 
of  the  rising  sun  declare  that  the  gods  have  re- 
jected him  for  his  impiety  and  for  his  scandalous 
neglect  of  theu-  temples.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  extol  the  piety  and  the  greatness  and  glory 
of^  Cyrus,  whom  the  heavenly  powers  have 
raised  up  to  avenge  their  cause.  The  Guti, 
whose  overthrow  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  thinks 


was  involved  in  that  of  the  Medes,  and  a  people 
whose  name  is  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  Blaek- 
heacls,  reminding  us  of  theNegroes,  aredescribed 
as  his  subjects,  and  the  god  Merodach  has 
dehvered  King  Nabonidus  into  his  hands.  Of 
Belshazzar  no  mention  is  discoverable,  although 
it  is  conceivable  that  this  may  be  due  to  the 
many  and  serious  gaps  in  the  inscription.  The 
long  introduction  is  followed  by  what  pui'ports 
to  be  the  text  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Cjtus 
upon  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  in  which  the 
King  repeats  in  the  first  person  the  principal 
allegations  of  the  preamble.  It  is  partly  muti- 
lated, but  the  beginning,  "lam  Cyrus,"  with 
his  genealogy  in  full,  and  his  description  of 
himself  as  "  King  of  Gyndia,"  &c.,  can  be 
pretty  clearly  made  out,  and  Sir  Hemy  gave  a 
translation  of  all  that  is  legible.  Cyrus  is  made 
to  speak  of  his  reparation  of  the  temples  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  favours  conferred  upon  him 
by  Merodach,  Bel,  and  Nebo  in  answer  to  his 
prayers  to  them,  of  the  homage  paid  him  by 
distant  nations,  and  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
people  in  the  city  to  acclaim  him  king.  The 
last  ten  lines  are  Ulegible.  Sir  Hem-y  RaVUnson 
said  this  new  text  settled  for  ever,  in  favour  of 
Herodotus  as  against  Ctesias  (in  Diodorus),  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus.  He  was  fifth  in  descent 
from  Achtemenes,  next  to  whom  came  Teispes, 
CjTus,  then  the  grandfather,  and  Cambyscs,  the 
father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Moreover,  the  succes- 
sion was  direct,  not  indirect,  as  Professor  Oppert 
had  maintained.  The  inscription  styles  the 
native  country  of  the  Persians  "  Assan,"  which 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  gave  reasons  for  locating 
in  the  plains  between  the  modem  Shuster  and 
the  Persisof  the  classical  writers.  He  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  great  templesof  Babylon. 
An  important  reUgious  centre  named  Calana  in 
the  inscrijition  he  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Calneh  of  Genesis  and  the  Calno  of  Isaiah.  The 
great  difliculty,  he  said,  in  the  inscription  was 
the  transformation  of  the  Royal  zealot  of  Auru- 
mazda  into  a  devotee  of  the  Babylonian  gods. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

THE  12Gth  se.ssion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  evening  by  an 
address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Lord 
Alfred  S.  Churchill,  who  sketched  the  history  of 
the  Society  since  its  establishment,  and  claimed, 
that  while  the  Society  was  ready  to  act  as  the 
pioneer  only  in  many  fields  of  labour,  it  had  a 
special  field  of  its  own  in  the  applications  of 
science  and  of  art  to  practical  purposes.  He 
had  Uttle  sympathy  with  the  fashionable  talk 
about  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  necessitj'  of 
following  science,  not  for  its  results,  but 
for  itself.  Knowledge  apart  from  results 
would  be  but  a  barren  possession.  True, 
we  must  pursue  science  without  looking  for 
an  immediate  reward ;  but  that  is  because 
we  know  that  the  reward  will  come  sooner  or 
later.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  congresses  of 
the  past  few  years  on  sanitary  matters,  he 
asserted  that  the  great  attention  drawn  to  these 
subjects  of  recent  years  had  been  almost  entirelv 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society.  The  specu- 
lative builder  had  begun  to  find  out  that  one  of 
the  most  attractive  points  in  a  house  was,  that 
it  was  well  suppUed  with  the  newest  sanitary 
fittings.  Drains  were  ventilated,  proper  appli- 
ances supplied,  and  the  houses  in  course  of 
erection  to-day  were,  the  speaker  believed, 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  better  than  the  houses 
bxiilt  half-a-dozen  years  ago.  Notwithstanding 
this  conviction,  however.  Lord  Alfred  intimated 
that  the  councU  were  considering  the  question 
of  repeating  the  annual  conference,  and  that  it 
might  be  considered  desirable  to  omit  it 
for  a  year,  in  the  hope  that  more  fresh  ma- 
terial would  be  likely  to  be  available  for 
discussion  after  a  longer  interval.  Should  it  be 
held,  it  was  probable  that  the  scope  of  the 
conference  would  bo  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
all  subjects  relating  to  national  health.  As  the 
result  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Society 
and  the  City  Lands  Committee,  the  Corporation 
had  undertaken  to  erect  memorial  tablets  in  the 
City  of  London  if  suitable  names  were  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Society.  In  the  annoimcements 
of  meetings  for  the  ensuing  session,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  thii'd  course  of  Cantor  Lectures 
which  wiU  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
.session,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  "who  was 
known  both  as  a  writer  and  practical  archi- 
tect," would  deliver  a  series  on  "  Art  Decoration 


and  Fiu-niture."  In  concluding,  the  chairman 
mentioned  that  the  committee  of  the  council  had 
under  consideration  the  renovation  of  the  meet- 
ing-room, and  also  the  ciuestion  of  the  possibility 
of  proriding  increased  accommodation  for  meet- 
ings, and  asked  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  members  in  all  the  objects  of  the  Society. 


A    RECORD  OF  GREAT  FIRES. 

HISTORY  is  fiUl  of  acooimts  of  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  fire  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilised 
world.  A  record  of  these  conflagrations  cannot 
but  be  of  interest.  In  the  year  79S  London  was 
ahnost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  again  in 
9S2  the  greater  part  of  the  city  biu-ncd.  In 
1086  all  houses  and  churches,  from  the  East  to 
the  "West  Gate,  burned.  "What  is  known  as  the 
"great  fire"  occurred  in  16G6.  It  began  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  continued  three  days,  burning  over 
436  acres.  Houses  to  the  number  of  13,200,  in- 
cluding many  public  buildings,  were  destroyed, 
and  six  persons  were  Trilled.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  50,000,000dols.  In  179i,  600  houses 
burned;  loss  over  5,000, OOOdols.  In  1S34  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed;  1S71, 
Tooley-street  warves  burned,  entailing  a  loss  of 
10,000, OOOdols ;  in  1873  Alexandra  Palace  was  de- 
stroyed. The  great  fire  atEdinburghoccurredin  the 
year  1700.  At  Brest,  France,  in  17S4,  explosion 
and  fire  in  a  dockyard  caused  a  loss  of  5,000,000 
dels.  Paris  (Communists'  devastations),  1871, 
160,000,000  dels.  A  fire  at  Rome  in  the  year 
64  lasted  eight  days,  and  ten  of  the  fourteen 
wards  of  the  city  were  destroyed.  Venice, 
Italy,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1106,  and  in  1577  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  mined  by  an  explosion  during  a  fire  at  the 
arsenal.  Leipsic,  Germany,  in  1420  lost  400 
houses  ;  1491  Dresden,  Germany,  was  destroyed. 
In  1811  forest  fires  in  Tyrol  destroyed  64  villages 
and  hamlets.  In  May,  1812,  at  Hamburg,  a 
fire  raged  one  hundred  hours ;  during  the  fire 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  4,219  build- 
ings destroyed,  one-fifth  population  homeless, 
and  100  Uves  lost ;  total  loss,  35,000,000  dols. 
After  the  fire  contributions  from  all  Germany 
came  in  to  help  rebuild  the  city.  At 
Copenhagen,  in  1728, 1,650  houses  burned  ;  1794, 
Royal  Palace,  with  contents,  destroyed;  1795, 
1,563  houses  birmed.  At  St.  Petersbirrg,  in 
1736,  2,000  houses  were  burned  ;  the  great  fire 
occui-red  in  1862,  when  the  loss  was  5,000,000 
dols.  In  1753,  at  Moscow,  18,000  houses  were 
birrned.  On  Sept.  14,  1812,  the  Russians  fired 
the  city  to  drive  out  Napoleon.  The  fire  con- 
tinued five  days,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  city 
were  destroyed.  The  number  of  houses  burned 
was  30,800,  and  the  loss  was  150,000,000  dols. 
At  Constantinople,  in  1729,  a  fire  destroyed 
12,000  houses  and  7,000  persons.  In  1745  there 
was  a  fire  which  lasted  five  days ;  January, 
1750,  10,000  houses  burned;  April,  .same  year, 
loss  10,000,000  dols. ;  later,  same  year,  10,000 
hou-ses  destroyed;  1751,  4,000  houses  destroyed; 
175C,  15,000  houses  and  100  persons  ;  years  1761, 
1765,  and  1767,  other  great  fires;  1769,  1771, 
and  177S,  great  iires;  1782,  tire  burned  three 
days,  10,000  houses  and  100  lives  lost ;  Febru- 
ary, same  year,  600  houses  ;  June,  7,000  ;  1784, 
10,000  houses;  1791, between  March  and  July, 
32,000  houses  burned;  samenumberiul795  ;  1707, 
in  suburb  of  Pera,  13,000  dwellings,  and  many 
magnificent  buildings  destroyed;  1861,  AugiLst 
16,  12,000  houses  and  3,000  shops  in  finest 
quarter  were  destroyed  ;  1818,  August  13,  fire 
destroyed  several  thousand  houses;  1826,  6,000 
houses  ;  1848,  500  houses,  2,000  shops,  loss  esti- 
mated 15,000,000  dols. ;  1865,  great  fire  destroyed 
2,800  houses  and  pubUc  buildings,  22,000  per- 
sons left  homeless;  1870,  June  5,  the  suburb  of 
Pera,  occupied  by  the  foreign  population  and 
native  Christians,  was  swept  by  a  fire  which 
destroyed  over  7,000  buildings,  many  of  them 
among  the  best  in  the  city,  including  the 
residence  of  the  foreign  legations ;  loss  estimated 
at  nearly  25,000,000  dols.  Scutari,  Greece, 
1797,  ,3,000  houses  bm-ned.  Smyrna,  Greece, 
1763,  2,600  houses  coiLsumed ;  loss,  1,000,000 
dols.;  1772,  6,000  houses  ;  1796,  4,000  shops; 
1841,  12,000  houses.  Yeddo,  Japan,  1872,  six 
square  miles  burned  over,  20,000  persons  home- 
less;  1873,  10,000  houses  destroyed. 

At  Boston,  Mass.,  1679,  all  the  warehouses, 
SO  dwellings,  and  vessels  in  the  dockyards  were 
consumed,  loss  1,000,000  dols.  ;  1760,  fire  caused 
loss  of  500,000  dols.  ;  1787,  100  buildings  de- 
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stroycd;  1791,  96  buildings  burned  ;  1S7'2,  great 
fire  November  9  and  10,  the  richest  part  of  city 
destroyed,  an  area  of  65  acres  burned  over,  776 
2:ranite  and  brick  buildings  consumed,  loss 
7.5,000,000  dels.  Charleston,  S.  C,  1778,  fire 
caused  the  loss  of  500,000  dols.  ;  1796,  300 
houses  burned;  1838,  one  half  of  city  burned, 
loss  3,000,000  dols.  Sarannah,  Ga.,  463  build- 
ings, loss  4,000,000  dols.  New  York,  1835,  530 
buildings  in  business  centre  of  city  destroyed,  52 
acres  burned  over,  loss  15,000,000  dols.  ;  1845, 
300  business  blocks,  35  persons  killed,  loss 
7,500,000  dols.  Pittsburgh,  1845,  300  buildings 
destroyed,  loss  10,000,000  dols.  Albany,  184S, 
600  houses  burned,  loss  3,000,000  dols.  St. 
Iiouis,  May  17,  1S49,  15  blocks,  23  steam- 
boats, loss  3,000,000  dols.  ;  May,  4,  1851, 
three  quarters  of  the  city  burned,  2,500 
buildings,  loss  11,000,000  dols.  ;  same  year 
000  houses,  loss  3,000,000dols.  Phlladephia, 
1850,  July  9,  400  buildings  burned,  30  lives  lost, 
loss  7,000,000dols.  ;  1865,  50  buildings  bumed, 
20  persons  killed,  loss  500,000dols.  "AVashing- 
to,  1852,  part  of  Capitol  and  whole  of  Congres- 
sional Library  bumed.  San  Francisco,  Slay  4 
and  5,  1851,  2,500  buildings  and  a  number  of 
persons  burned,  more  than  three  fourths  of  city 
destroyed,  loss  10,000,000dols. ;  June,  same 
year,  500  buildings,  loss  estimated  at 
3,000,000dols.  Cliicago,  1857,  14  lives, 
500,000dols. ;  1859,  Sejrtember  15,  500,000dols. ; 
1866,  Augu.st  10  and  September  IS,  500,000dols. 
each  ;  1871,  the  greatest  fire  of  modem  times, 
October  8  to  10,  2,124  acres,  or  31  square  mUes, 
bumed  over  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  250 
lives  lost,  98,500  persoiLS  made  homeless,  and 
17,430  buildings,  one  third  in  number  and  one 
half  in  value  of  biiildings  in  city,  consumed,  loss 
estimated  at  190,000,000dol3.  Troy,  N.T., 
1862,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Portland, 
Me..  1860,  great  fii-e  of  July  5,  one  half  of 
the  city  birmed,  50  buildings  blown  up  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  loss  ll,000,000dols. 
Quebec,  1815— 1816,  1,000, OOOdols;  1845,  May 
28,  1,050  houses  burned,  one-third  population 
made  homeless,  loss  3,000,000  dols;  another  fire, 
June  28,  1,300  dwellings,  6,000  persons  made 
homeless,  loss  1,000,000 dols  ;  1866,  2,500  houses 
and  1 7  chui-ches  in  French  quarter  bumed.  St. 
John's,  N.B.,  1837,  January  13,  115  houses  and 
nearly  aU  the  business  part  of  the  city  bumed, 
loss  5, 000, OOOdols.  ;  1877,  June  21,  200  acres 
bumed  over,  1,650  dwellings,  IS  lives  lost,  total 
pecuniary  loss,  12,500,000dols.  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, 1846,  lo.ss  5,000,000dols.  Montreal, 
1850,  June  7,  200  houses  in  finest  part  of  city 
bumed;  1852,  July  9,  1,200  houses  bumed, 
10,000  persons  destitute,  loss  5,000,000  dols. 
Santiago,  South  America,  fire  in  the  Jesuit 
church,  2,000  persons  perished. — Amii-iccm  Firc- 
'jnaii^s  Jottrnal. 


LONDON  STATUES. 


THEY  are  many  of  them  old  acquaintances, 
■n-rites  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  in  the  Mar/a- 
:\nc  of  Art,  and  "  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  their 
face,  we  pity  first."  They  have  been  so  often 
the  iiutt  of  the  critic  that  it  seems  almost  cruel 
to  join  in  the  hunt  and  run  them  down.  They 
are,  moreover,  outcasts.  They  have  no  friends. 
They  are  the  deserted  children  of  this  great 
city.  Let  us  at  least  hear  what  is  said  in  miti- 
gation of  their  grotesque  appearance  and  their 
woe-ljcgone  and  forlorn  condition  generally. 

Their  authors  plead  the  costume  of  the  time. 
The  climate.  Admitted.  The  absence  of  out-door 
life  in  ennobling  forms.  The  tendency  of  the 
pursuits  of  the  age  to  perpetuate  ignoble  traits. 
All  of  these  are  no  doubt  difficulties.  But  have 
the  sculptors  made  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
left  to  them  ?  Are  there  not  some  points  in  their 
practice  capable  of  improvement,  even  if  the 
improvement  of  their  subjects  is  beyond  their 
reach  ?  The  bulk  of  our  scidpture  will  in  future 
probably  answer  to  the  painter's  easel  pictures, 
and  will  be  portrait  sculpture  in  some  shape,  and 
of  this  portrait  statues  to  our  public  men  will 
form  a  considerable  proportion. 

We  have  hitherto  apparently  felt  no  incon- 
gruity in  placing  Nelson  and  the  Duke  of  York 
out  of  mortal  view,  adding  a  finish  to  them  by 
■way  of  a  spiky  lightning  conductor,  looking  as 
though  the  peril  of  their  position  had  set  their 
hair  on  end.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
tlius  getting  the  duke  out  of  sight,  but  why  on 
earth  should  the  admiral  be  mastheaded  ? 
Thanks  to   the    purer  ether  and   di-siner  air  of 


cloudland,  and  to  the  bleacliing  sun  and  rain. 
Nelson's  statue  is  not  so  hopelessly  begrimed  as 
some  of  lowlier  place.  But  when  near  enough 
to  be  seen  in  detail,  it  is  from  its  position  fore- 
shortened out  of  all  possible  appreciation  of 
whatever  artistic  merits  it  may  possess.  Seen 
from  a  distance  it  is  only  a  dark  mass  against 
the  luminous  sky,  in  which  the  sculptor's  work 
goes  for  nothing. 

The  public  have,  however,  long  since  accepted 
the  conditions  with  aggravating  equanimity, 
and  the  puzzled  foreigner  is  informed — "  That  ? 
That  is  the  Duke  of  York's  column.  That  is 
Nelson's  column  !  " 

The  above  anomalies  are  happily  too  costly 
to  be  often  repeated,  still  a  Uttle  ingenuity  has 
contrived  to  invest  less  costly  mistakes  with  an 
almost  equal  absurdity.  Our  military  heroes 
are  scandalously  treated.  Take  the  statue  of 
Lord  Clyde  in  TVaterloo-place,  or  that  of  Sir 
George  Outram  in  the  Embankment  Gardens. 
As  statues,  and  in  their  sculptors'  studios,  no 
doubt  well  enough.  But  it  was  felt  essential 
to  their  exhibition  in  public  to  proWde  them 
with  pedestals,  or  something  to  raise  them  into 
pubUc  observation,  and  to  show  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Of  course,  the  less  obtrusive 
and  self-assertive  the  pedestal,  the  more  the 
attention  would  be  directed  to  the  statue.  And 
how  has  this  necessary  accessory  been  provided  ? 
These  heroes  have  been  hoisted  upon  blocks  of 
polished  granite.  The  material  in  which  the 
figures  themselves  are  cast  speedily  assumes  in 
our  sooty  atmosphere  a  sombre  grey,  which 
obliterates  all  the  delicate  work  of  the  sculptor, 
and  the  closest  scrutiny  from  the  nearest  access- 
ible point  scarcely  suffices  to  reveal  the  lineaments 
of  the  great  men  whose  deeds  we  honour  in  the 
dust.  But  the  pedestal  is  a  brilliant  object  far 
and  near.  Observation,  whether  with  extensive 
view  or  not,  cannot  escape  the  bUnding  sheen  of 
the  obtrusive  pedestal.  Worse  still  —  one  of 
these  pedestals  is  actu.ally  cylindrical  in  figure, 
and  carries  a  line  of  white  light  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  "  highest  light ' '  in  the  picture 
falls  necessarily  and  permanently  on  the  unim- 
portant accessory,  and  carries  oft  the  eye  from 
the  modest  figure,  which  should  be  the  only 
thing  about  it  which  the  eye  could  not  choose  but 
see.  There  was  no  need  to  further  dilute  the 
effect  by  the  aid  of  the  lion  and  the  lady  at  the 
base.  The  distraction  was  complete  without 
them. 

The  pedestal  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
sculptors  spUt.  They  desire  to  give  something 
of  an  architectural  character  to  it  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  in  few  cases  do  they  succeed. 
The  best  way  is  to  leave  it  quite  plain,  bearing 
only  names  and  dates.  The  best  material  is  un- 
polished gynj  granite,  which  both  in  tiat  and 
texture  gives  preciousness  to  the  costlier  material 
and  finish  of  the  statue.  Long  ago  Mr.  RusMn 
asked  us  to  leave  a  "  little  architectural  silence" 
about  our  statues,  and  every  day  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 


THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS    OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

MR.  W.  N.  BLAIR,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  a  very  interesting  book  on 
the  Building  Materials  of  Otago  and  South  New 
Zealand  generally,  written  by  himself,  and  pub- 
lished at  Duuedin.  It  is  full  of  information, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  settlers,  and  should 
contribute  even  here  towards  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  colony.  The  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  cost  of  building  in  New  Zealand 
will  probably  be  read  with  interest: — 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  a  general  rule  on 
the  subject  of  cost  and  suitability,  as  they  depend 
so  much  on  the  resources  of  the  locality  and  the 
purpose  in  view,  not  to  mention  the  wider  range  of 
individual  tastes.  The  following  conclusions  are 
applicable  to  Dunedin,  but  they  will  give  at  least 
indications  of  results  in  other  parts  of  the  Province 
by  making  the  allowance  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
value  of  materials  and  labour. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  cost  of  con- 
crete in  London  is  only  one-half  that  of  brickwork 
for  the  same  thickness  of  wall,  aud  the  betou  ag- 
glomere  sewers  iu  Paris  are  calculated  to  have  cost 
20'j)er  cent,  less  than  any  other  material  procurable 
of  the  same  qualit3\  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
iu  mind  that  in  both  these  places  the  circumstances 
are  very  much  in  favour  of  this  result.  The  ce- 
menting ingredients  are  manufactured  on  the  spot, 
consequently  concrete  is  on  a  par  with  brickwork, 
and  has  an  advantage  over  stone  which  comes  from 


a  distance.  In  Otago  the  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  Brick  and  stone  being  in  the  locality, 
can  be  prociu*ed  at  a  moderate  rate,  while  cement 
has  to  bear  the  heavy  charges  inseparable  from  the 
importation  of  a  low-priced  article.  %Vheu  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  estabUshed  in 
New  Zealand,  the  relative  costs  of  the  three  build- 
ing materials  will  in  all  probability  approach  nearer 
the  European  proportion.  The  price  of  concrete 
in  plain  walls,  near  London,  with  cement  at  8s.  per 
cask,  is  from  9s.  to  lis.  Od.  per  cubic  yard.  Bcton 
agglomere  in  Paris  for  the  same  work,  with  cement 
at  8s.  per  cask,  hydraulic  lime  about  one-half  that 
price,  and  labour  3s.  per  day,  costs  from  208.  to  243. 
per  cubic  yard.  The  greater  cost  of  the  latter  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  more  labour  and  care  bestowed 
on  its  preparation  than  is  done  with  concrete  iu 
England. 

The  price  of  concrete  for  ordinary  engineering 
purposes  in  Dunedin  is  about  35s.  per  cubic  yard ; 
aud  Mr.  Petre,  who  has  had  considerable  practice 
in  building  with  concrete,  informs  me  that  its  price 
in  aplain  wall  is  about  41s.  6d. ;  if  to  this  is  added 
the  cost  of  outside  plastering,  which  is  indispensable 
in  any  class  of  dwelling-house,  we  bring  it  up  to 
503.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  building  having  been 
erected  in  Otago  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
method  adopted  in  France,  so  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  at  the  cost  from  actual  experience ;  but  the 
data  at  command  are  sufficient  to  fix  60s.  as  a  close 
approximation.  In  America,  the  price  of  beton  is 
estimated  at  from  36s.  to  44s.  for  labour  and 
materials  alone,  and  those  are  much  cheaper  than 
with  us. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  building  in  London  and  Dunedin  at  the 
present  day :  — 

London.  Dunedin. 

Ordinary  brickwork,  per  cubic 

s.  d.        s.  d. 
yard        22  0       40  0 

Concrete 11  0        50  0 

B^ton  agglomere 22  0       60  0 

Rough  rubble        12  0        27  6 

Coursed  rubble 18  0        37  6 

Freestone  ashlar,  per  cubic  foot      3  3         4  6 

Hardstone    ashlar,    rock-faced, 

per  cubic  foot  . .         . .         ..100  46 

Hardstone  ashlar,  fine-dressed, 
per  cubic  foot  ..         ..         ..     11  0       6    6 

At  those  prices,  and  the  standard  thicknesses  of 
wall  formerly  established,  the  relative  cost  of  build- 
ing in  Dunedin,  with  the  various  materials  at  com- 
mand, is  as  follows  : — 

Brickwork 1.00 

Concrete 1.11 

Beton  agglomere 1.33 

Rough  rubble   0.91 

Coursed  rubble 1.25 

Freestone  ashlar 2.70 

Hardstone  ashlar,  rock-faced 2.70 

Hardstone  ashlar,  fine-dressed    ....     3.90 
Ordinary  timber-work  in  walls  ....     0.44 

This  proportion  is  not.  however,  applicable  to 
the  whole  building,  for  the  value  of  the  masonry 
is  generally  less  than  halt  the  total  cost.  Further- 
more, the  high-priced  materials  are  seldom  used  in 
large  quantities.  The  front  of  a  business  place  iu 
a  street,  or  the  facings  in  an  isolated  dwelling- 
house,  are  all  that  is  required  to  be  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Lawson  estimates  the  difference  in  cost  of 
brick  over  timber  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  at 
from  33  to  50  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  a  mean  of 
those  rates,  a  wooden  house  worth  £1,000  would 
cost  £1,400  in  brick,  the  cost  of  the  walls  being 
respectively  £300  and  £700.  The  interest  of  the 
amount  saved  is  sufficient  to  rebuild  the  walls  eveiy 
ten  years,  which  is  of  tener  th.an  required,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  renew  the  whole  house  when  the 
walls  decay — a  very  probable  contingency — for  the 
renewal  of  the  waUs  entails,  practically,  the  entire 
reconsti-uction  of  the  building.  Besides,  the  in- 
terior of  a  wooden  house  is  more  subject  to  dete- 
rioration and  injury  than  that  of  a  brick  or  stone 
one  :  and  the  permanent  charges,  such  as  repairs, 
painting,  and  assurance,  are  always  much  higher. 

Independently  of  the  increased  comfort  and 
security  obtained,  I  beUeve  that  even  now  it  is  true 
economy  to  build  oiu:  houses  with  more  durable 
materials :  and  when  the  railways  are  in  full 
working  order,  north  and  south,  the  matter  will  be 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

At  present  Oamaru  stone  costs  5d.  per  cubic  foot, 
in  blocks  at  the  quarries,  aud  3s.  6d.  in  the  same 
state  in  Dunedin.  When  the  railway  is  opened  it 
should  be  brought  into  Dimedin  at  Is.  6d.,  the 
price  when  laid  being  2s.  6d.,  which  is  a  saving  of 
44  per  cent,  on  current  rates.  The  brown  aud  grey 
freestones  of  Waihola  are  aheady  within  reach  of 
railway  carriage,  aud  will  be  conveyed  to  town  for 
about  4d.  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  they  can  be  sold 
for  Is.  Od.  As  already  stated,  the  former  is  too 
hard  for  fine  work,  but  the  latter  is  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  Oamaru  stone ;  it  is  a  compact 
limestone  of  the  proper  consistency —soft  enough  to 
be  easily  worked,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  the 
weather. 
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Roofing  slates  appear  to  be  obtainable  in  New 
Zealand  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
of  even  better  quality  than  American,  or  our 
own  Welsh  slates,  the  proportion  of  silica  being 
much  greater. 

The  slate  deposits  on  the  Kauroo  are  of  a  vast 
extent.  Professor  Hutton,  in  a  recent  report  on 
the  subject  says :  — 

"  The  thickness  of  the  bed  forming  the  present 
face  cannot  be  as  yet  ascertained,  but  is  no  doubt 
considerable.  The  side  of  the  valley,  above  the 
quarry,  rises  very  abruptly,  so  that  before  long  the 
height  of  the  woriiings  will  be  over  100ft.,  and  will 
continue  to  rise  to  500ft.,  so  that  a  comparativelj- 
thin  bed  even  would  produce  an  enormous  quantity 
of  slates.  In  addition  to  this  bed,  there  are  at  least 
two  others  higher  up  in  the  valley,  both  of  which 
will  be  available  for  working  when  the  fallen 
rubbish  is  cleared  from  the  surface.  Higher  up  the 
hill  other  outcrops  of  good  slates  are  seeu,  so  that 
no  doubt  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible." 

Mr.  Macpherson,  a  practical  slate  quarry  sur- 
veyor, from  Wales,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  deposits,  and  states  further  that  the 
quality  of  the  slates  and  the  facility  for  working 
the  quarries,  are  superior  to  anything  he  has  seen 
in  the  Old  Country.  In  Eugland,  slates  are 
usually  obtained  from  comparatively  tliin  layers 
surrounded  and  embedded  in  hard  rock.  The  best 
vein  at  Bangor  is  only  60ft.  thick.  At  Otepopo 
there  seems  to  be  a  whole  mountain  of  the  material, 
perfectly  homogeneous,  and  nearly  all  available. 

The  value  of  our  slate  deposits  is  very  much 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  product  is  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
other  Australian  colonies.  I  have  compared  the 
Otago  slates  with  samples  from  various  parts  of 
England,  America,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Blue  Welsh  is  the  only 
rival  it  has.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between 
them  is  so  great,  that  when  similarly-grained 
specimens  of  the  two  kinds  are  placed  together,  the 
best  judge  can  scarcely  distinguish  them. 
^  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  following  compara- 
tive analysis  of  American,  Welsh,  and  Otago 
slates,  that  the  little  difference  in  chemical  compo- 
sition between  the  Welsh  and  Otago  samples  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  slight 
preponderance  of  the  imperishable  ingredients  : — 

Welsh.  American.  Ofcago. 

Silica          ..         ..  60-30  56-65  0.5-44 

Alumina    ..          ..  19-70  19-33  21-04 

Protoxide  of  iron  7-83  7-12  6-20 

Lime         ..         ..  1-12  2-77  0-75 

Magnesia..         ..  2-20  1-00  0-44 

Alkalies    ..         ..  5-3S  8-30  4-49 

Water       ..         ..  3.30  5-15  3-7.5 

100-03       100-32       102- U 
Timber,    too,   is   foimd  in  different  varieties, 
and  in  great  profusion. 

Otago  possesses  about  2,250,000  acres,  or  3,500 
square  miles  of  forest  'lands.  With  the  exception 
of  a  block  of  COO  square  mUes  in  the  north,  which 
is  almost  treeless,  the  forests  are  well  disperssd 
throughout  the  province,  and  the  largest  supplies 
are  in  very  accessible  situations.  Practically  there 
is  a  belt  of  forest  along  nine-tenths  of  the  Ot.ago 
coast.  It  is  quite  unbroken  from  the  north- 
vrest  boundary  at  Martin's  Bay  to  Riverton,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  aud  the  gaps  from  thence  to 
Waikouaiti,  near  the  north-east  boundary,  are 
few  and  short.  The  West  Coast  belt  extends 
witli  greater  or  less  contin-aity  right  across  the 
counti-y  to  Waiau  valley,  its  resources  being  com- 
paratively imknowu.  The  timber  on  the  seaboard 
is  good,  but  that  in  the  interior  is  supposed  to  be 
scrubby.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  birch 
in  the  seaboard  forest  from  Martin's  Bay  to  Pre- 
servation Inlet,  but  round  the  south  and  east 
coasts  they  consist  of  pines  and  other  common 
varieties.  Stewart  Island  is  one  large  pine  forest, 
with  a  fair  sprinkhng  of  rata.  Southland  is 
remarkably  well  supplied  with  timber.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  an  alternation  of  bush  and  oi)en 
coimtry  that  resembles  the  conception  of  a  land- 
scape gardener  more  than  a  natural  arrangement. 
These  isolated  patches  of  forest  embrace  the  whole 
width  of  the  country,  and  extend  50  miles  inland. 
One  of  the  largest  bushes  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  extends  along  the  face  of  the  Eyre  moun- 
tains from  the  Five  rivers  to  the  Te  Auau  lake,  in- 
cluding the  Mararoa  district.  It  covers  about  400 
square  miles.  This  and  the  Lake  forests,  altogether 
about  400,000  acres,  are  all  birch. 

The  principal  forests  now  available  near  the  sea- 
iu  Soutldand,  are  from  Rivertou  to  the  Waiau,  sixd 
teen  miles  long  by  twelve  broad  ;  and  the  Seawary 
bush,  from  Invercargill  to  the  Mautura,  twente 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad.  The 
Ototara,  Waikiwi,  and  Makarewa  bushes  in  th- 
vicinity  of  Invercargill  are  also  of  considerable  ext 
tent.  Following  up  the  coast  the  next  large  fores, 
is  the  Tautuku  bush,  extending  from  Waipapa 
point  to  the  Cluto  river,  a  distance  of  forty-five 


miles,  and  inland  about  twelve.  We  have  then 
smaller  patches  at  Kaitangata,  Akatore.  Dunediu, 
Waikouaiti,  and  Otepopo.  The  principal  isolated 
bushes  in  the  interior  occur  at  Waipori,  Tapanui, 
and  Switzers.  Except  on  the  west  coast,  where  it 
descends  to  sea-level,  birch  does  not  exist  in  forests 
below  an  altitude  of  900ft. 

The  quality  of  many  of  the  woods  is  good,  as 
will  be  seen  by  an  t  xtraot  with  which  we  con- 
clude our  notice  of  Mr.  Blair'sreally  valuable  book 
in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  some  experiments 
made  with  upwards  of  400  pieces  of  various 
kinds  of  timber  which  were  tested  under  his 
direction. 

They  were  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Generally  the  samples  were  from  ordinary  market 
stuff,  picked  up  promiscuously  in  the  timber  yards, 
therefore  the  results  can  be  considered  a  fair 
average  of  what  may  be  expected  in  practice.  The 
samples  are  carefully  prepared  and  tested  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  results  worked  out  and  checked 
by  other  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
So  far  as  they  go  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments  and  the  deductions 
made  from  them.  By  referring  to  Balfour's 
Tables  in  the  Jurors'  Reports  of  the  New  Zealand 
Exhibition,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  his  results  and  mine  in  many  of 
the  more  important  timbers,  the  following  being 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  ; — 


Balfour. 

Blaie. 

Name  of  Timber. 

No,  of 
Pieces 
Tested. 

Breaking 
weight. 
Pounds. 

No.  of 
Pieces 
Tested. 

Breaking 
Tveight. 
Pounds. 

Silver  Birch 

Eed  Pine     

■\VbitePine 

Eed  Bu-cli 

Totara 

Kauri 

8 
16 
11 

7 
17 
12 

158-20 
140-20 
106  00 
202-50 
133-60 
165-50 

11 
25 
4 

ib 

34 

176-50 
175-44 
166-62 
156-84 
14-2-50 
13717 



„ 

We  may,  however,  say  that  however  the  reader 
may  differ  from,  or  agree  -with,  some  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  author,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  powerful  influence  for 
good  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  people,  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  follow  more 
abstruse  commentators,  which  the  learned 
Canon's  \-igorous  and  popular  method  of  treat- 
ing his  subject  is  likely  to  have.  One  seems  to 
realise  when  reading  the  book  that  the  great 
Apostle  and  his  colleagues  were  indeed  men  of 
''  like  passions  "  with  their  fellow-men,  yet  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  enthusia,sm  and 
heroism  which  characterised  their  life-long  con- 
fliot  on  behalf  of  Chi-istianity.  Too  much  praise 
can  hardly  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  the 
publishers  have  produced  the  volumes. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

In^  S!iort  Memoir  of  the  Late  Eminent  Shropsh  ire 
Genealogist  and  Antiquary,  William  Sardwicl;e, 
Esq.  (Madeley,  Salop:  J." Randall),  Mr.  Hubert 
Smith,  F.R.H.S.,  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hardwicke, 
who  was  bom  at  AUscote,  in  1772,  was  a  solicitor 
at  Bridgnorth,  who  cultivated  a  taste  for  genea- 
logical and  historic  research,  possibly  because 
of  his  appointment  as  a  local  registrar  of  wills. 
He  collected  great  stores  of  MSS.,  but  seems  to 
have  dechned  to  publish  his  information  except 
in  occasional  magazine  articles,  from  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  archteology  does  not  pay.  That 
he  returned  to  Wales  in  his  later  years,  and  died 
at  Barmouth  in  1843,  may  be  facts  interesting  to 
his  family  ;  but,  as  he  did  so  little  for  posterity, 
posterity  will  feel  little  interest  in  so  prudent  an 
investigator  of  county  records.  The  brochure  is 
well  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  an  engraved 
portrait  by  Whymper,  and  nnth  photographs  of 
the  Ouseley's  mansions  at  jVUscote  and  Worfield, 
the  latter  a  charming  Queen  Anne  mullioned 
and  brick  structure,  and  of  Llanaber  Church, 
Barmouth. A  Treatise  on  Metalliferous  Mine- 
rals and  Miiiini),  by  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.  (Lon- 
don :  Lockwood  and  Co.)  is  the  work  of  the 
autlior  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quarry- 
ing," which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  very 
favourably  of  in  these  columns  some  time  back. 
The  book  before  us  seems  characterised  through- 
out by  the  same  desire  to  impart  accurate 
information,  and  the  same  facility  for  doing  it — 
two  things  not  so  frequently  found  together  in 
text-books  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  is  desirable. 
The    book    is    copiously    illustrated    and    well 

printed. The   Artizan's    Year-Book   and    En- 

(juicer  and  Building  Trades  Almanac  for  1880 
(London  and  Manchester:  A.  Hey  wood  and 
Son)  is  a  weU-selected  compendium  of  u.seful 
information,  likely  to  be  of  daily  service  to 
everybody  in  any  way  connected  with  construc- 
tion or  machinery.  The  matter  has  been 
gathered  from  reliable  sources,  and  the  com- 
pilers should  receive  sufScient  encouragement  to 
repeat  their  efforts  in  1881. The  Great  In- 
dustries of  Great  Britain  (London:  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin)  is  another  volume   of  this 

admirable    serial. Tables   of  Metric   Measures 

and  their  English  Equivalents,  by  G.  M.  Borns 
(Charles  Gilbert,  37,  Bedford-street,  W.C),  will 
save  many  an  architect  and  engineer  valuable  time 
in  reducing  metric  measures  into  EngHsh  equiva- 
lents.  The  Life   and   TTork   of  tSt.    Paul,    by 

Canon  Farrar  (London:  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Gal- 
pin) ,  is  a  work  which  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
receive  in  these  columns  the  notice  it  deserves. 


SCHOOLS    OP   ART. 

Maidstone. — The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
successful  students  of  the  Maidstone  School  of 
Art  took  place  on  Friday  evening.  The  report 
stated  that  the  committee  were  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  a  large  attendance  of  students 
diu-ing  the  year  ending  August,  1879.  The 
number  of  drawings  executed  was  larger  than 
usual,  comprising  567  sheets  and  seven  oU- 
paintings.  The  class  keeps  a  good  position 
amongst  other  schools  in  England,  standing 
third  in  the  list  of  prizeholders.  The  committee 
continued  to  regret  so  few,  comparatively,  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  annual  examination, 
and  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  more  of  the 
students  candidates  for  examination  in  the 
second  grade.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that 
the  receipts  had  amounted  to  £164  Os.  7d.,  and, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  there  was  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £10  7s.  8d.  The  Rev.  H.  CoUis,  vicar 
of  St.  Philip's,  afterwards  read  a  paper  on. 
' '  The  Study  of  Art  considered  in  its  aspect  of  a 
training  in  mental  discipline." 


CHIPS. 

An  important  extension  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  ivill  be  opened  for  traffic  on  Monday  next. 
At  its  commencement  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
recent  extension  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  line  to 
West  Hampstead  station,  and  it  termiuates  at  Wil- 
lesdeu ;  there  is  an  intermediate  station  on  the 
Edgware-road  for  the  accommodation  of  Kilburn 
and  Brondesbury.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Firbank,  from  the  plaus  of  Mr.  Charles 
Liddell,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company.  The  further  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Willesden  to  Harrow  is  in  a  forward 
state,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening 
within  four  months'  time. 

Darmsden  Church,  Suffolk,  is  about  to  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  H.  Green,  architect,  Norwich. 

The  work  of  boring  for  water  for  the  East 
Dereham  local  board  was  commenced  on  Monday 
week  by  Messrs.  Villiers,  of  Beverley.  The  site 
selected  is  on  the  Cemetery  road,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  40ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nan- 
kivell,  surveyor  to  the  local  board. 

A  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  at  the  corner  of  Christ  Church 
and  Roupell  roads,  Roupell  Park,  Streatham. 

The  Dublin  town  council  took  into  consideration 
on  Monday  week  an  official  representation  from 
the  consulting  sanitary  officer  as  to  the  whole  of 
Plunkett-street,  and  Blackliall-row,  and  parts  of 
many  courts  and  lanes  adjoining,  whichhe  regarded 
as  an  "unhealthy  area."  It  was  decided,  after 
discussion,  to  deal  with  this  area  under  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act  of  1875. 

The  new  premises  of  the  City  Carlton  Club  in 
St.  Swithiu's-lane,  Kuig  William- street,  were 
opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  internal  fittings 
have  been  supphed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham, 
of  Oxford-street.  'The  total  cost  of  erection  has 
been  £27,000. 

A  new  organ  case  is  being  erected  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Folkestone,  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Stallwood,  architects,  of  Friar-street,  Reading. 
The  case  is  composed  wholly  of  well-seasoned  wains- 
cot oak,  and  is  Early  English  in  style.  The  height 
of  the  case  is  16ft.,  and  the  west  frontage  is  Sft. 
wide,  whilst  its  northern  fai;ade  measures  about  a 
foot  less  in  width.  A  portion  of  the  front  immedi- 
ately above  the  key-board  coves  over,  and  then 
opens  with  tryptical  shutters.  These  are  enriched 
by  paintings  upon  oak  panels.  When  closed,  the 
whole  presents  one  picture  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
St.  Martin. 
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Barcosiee. — The  parish  church  of  Barcombe 
■was  reopened  on  Saturday  after  restoration,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,800,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  L, 
Luck,  of  Carlton  Chambers,  Regent-street,  the 
work  being  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Card  and  Son, 
of  Lewes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G 
Johnson,  their  foreman.  The  alterations  in  the 
ground-plan  are,  that  the  south  aisle  has  been 
widened  and  a  new  porch  and  Testiy  have  been 
constructed.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  so,  of  coui-se,  have  the  walls  of  the 
aisle ;  the  north  wall  has  been  refaced  outside 
and  in,  the  old  arcade  has  been  restored  to  the 
perpendicular,  its  facing  stones  recut,  and  a  nei 
arch  added  at  the  chancel  end.  The  sea  tin 
throughout  is  entirely  new,  of  yellow  deal  stained 
and  Tarnished,  and  wiU  accommodate  .300  persons 
the  pavement  is  of  Minton's  tiles.  The  roofing 
of  the  chancel  and  nave  is  of  stained  wood, 
ribbed  and  panelled  ;  the  aisle  has  an  open  roof. 
The  altar,  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  old 
oak. 

BooTHAM. — During  the  last  half  year  consider 
able  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Society  of  Friends'  Boys'  School,  Bootham, 
York,  including  a  new  gymnasium,  laboratory, 
fives'  court,  workshop,  and  additional  class 
rooms.  The  gymnasium  is  the  gift  of  the  old 
scholars,  who  subscribed  the  necessary  sum  of 
money  required  for  its  erection  in  January  last, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  .50th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  school ;  its  length  is  43ft.  by 
20ft.  in  width  ;  the  roof  is  an  open  timbered  one, 
and  is  glazed  in  between  the  principals,  which 
are  of  ornamental  construction.  The  fives'  court 
which  adjoins  the  end  of  the  gymna,sium,  is  40ft. 
long  by  2oft.  in  width,  and  is  paved  with  Port- 
laud  cement  concrete.  The  chemical  laboratory 
is  now  being  fitted  up  with  stands  for  16  stu- 
dents, draught  chambers,  and  cupboarding,  &c., 
for  apparatus,  the  arrangements  being  of  similar 
character  although  on  a  smaller  scale  to  those 
adopted  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
Elnifield  College,  near  York.  The  gymnasium, 
workshop,  and  play-room  are  warmed  by  means 
of  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland's  patent  stoves 
and  warm  air  flues.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  H.  Thorp, 
contractor,  of  20,  Bowman-lane,  Leeds ;  Mr. 
William  H.  Thorp,  St.  Andrew's-chambers, 
Park-row,  Leeds,  architect. 

CAUTEKBOTiY  Cathedeal. — After  being  closed 
for  about  two  months  for  the  purpose  of  being 
re-pewed,  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral  was 
reopencdon  Tuesday.  In  1876,  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter determined  thatthe  new  workshould  assimilate 
in  style  to  the  screen  constructed  by  Prior  Henry 
de  Estria  in  1304.  The.se  beautiful  open  screens 
of  stone  were  raised  upon  the  walls  and  con- 
tinued across  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  no 
canopies  of  any  sort  being  used,  except  above 
the  two  principal  scats  on  cither  side  of  the  west- 
em  entrance.  These  were  of  stone,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  general  design.  This  western  por- 
tion of  De  Estria' s  work  has  been  concealed 
since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  by  elabo- 
rate canopy  work  of  the  Caroline  period.  The 
authorities  engaged  the  services  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their 
architect  in  deviling  plans  for  re-pewing  the 
choir  in  accordance  with  the  style  referred  to, 
and  for  other  proposed  works.  Ultimately  the 
plans  thus  submitted  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  son  of  the  designer.  The 
carving  was  forthwith  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
Brindlcy  and  Farmer,  of  Westminster  Bridge- 
road,  London.  The  cost  of  the  re-pewing,  ex- 
clusive of  alterations  to  gas-fittings,  hot-water 
apparatus,  new  flooring,  &e. ,  amounts  to  £C,000, 
and  the  whole  expense  will  probably  fall  little 
short  of  £10,000. 

Higher  Opesshaw. — On  Saturday  afternoon 
the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Clement's  Chiu-ch, 
Higher  Openshaw,  was  laid.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  oblong  ;  the  only  projections  will  be 
the  chancel  and  two  porches.  The  style  is  that 
of  the  Geometrical  Period  of  English  Gothic. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  by  sixteen  side  windows 
and  two  at  the  west  end.  Quasi-transepts  are 
formed  by  gabling  the  two  easternmost  bays 
of  aisles,  and  a  large  three- light  window  is 
placed  high  in  each  gable.  East  of  the  tran- 
septs are  situated  on  the  north,  the  clergy  vestry, 


&v.y  and  on  the  south  the  organ  chamber. 
Between  the  organ  and  vestry  is  a  lofty  chancel, 
22ft.  in  width.  Eastwardly  the  chancel  ends  in 
an  octagonal  apse,  the  three  bays  of  which  con- 
tain each  a  two-light  window  with  traceried 
heads.  Internally  the  dimensions  of  the  church 
are  as  follows: — Extreme  length,  117ft.  by  a 
width  of  soft.  ;  the  nave  from  floor  to  ridge  will 
be  nearly  .50ft.  ;  and  the  chancel  40ft.  The 
walls  internally  will  be  plastered  between  stone- 
work, and  open-timbered  roofs  have  been  adopted. 
Durnford  parpoiuts  will  he  used  throughout  the 
exterior,  with  Yorkshire  dressings  to  all  windows 
and  angles.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  664  adult  worshippers.  The  contractors  for 
the  superstructure  are  Messrs.  Wilson,  Toft  and 
Huntley,  Messrs.  Cordingly  and  Stopford  doing 
the  masons'  work.  The  whole  of  the  works  is 
executed  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Enticknap  and  Walter  K.  Booth,  architects  and 
surveyors,  of  Kennedy-street,  Manchester.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  under  the  present 
contract,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is  about  £5,300. 

LA^•CASTEE. — The  new  Centenary  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  was  opened  On  the  13th  inst.  The 
church  is  designed  in  the  Komanesque  style  and 
is  built  of  stone.  A  tower  and  .spire  at  the  south 
west  angle  give  character  to  the  building.  In 
temally  the  first  consideration  was  to  effectually 
light  the  building,  a  matter  of  .some  difficulty  in 
a  galleried  building  with  hght  obtainable  from 
only  two  sides.  This  problem  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved,  and  the  building  is  certainly  not 
deficient  in  the  way  of  affording  space  for  day- 
light to  enter.  The  roof  is  lofty  and  waggon- 
headed  in  form  ;  all  timbers  throughout  are  pitch 
pine  simply  varnished.  The  warming  is  by  hot 
water,  and  the  ventilation  on  the  "Tobiu" 
system,  opening  casements  and  by  an  extracting 
shaft  in  the  roof.  Mr.  Dixon  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  building  has  cost  upwards  of 
£4,000,  excliLsive  of  site,  and  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  the  architeccs,  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle. 

LrvEKPOOL. — The  new  Hanover  Galleries  at 
Liverpool  have  been  completed.  The  irregular 
rooms  and  galleries  in  rear  of  the  front  offices 
have  been  demolished,  and  in  lieu  of  them  has 
been  erected  a  handsome  pile  of  bmldings,  which 
not  only  covers  the  area  of  the  original  premises, 
but  extends  over  the  whole  cpiadrangle,  which 
was  formerly  an  open  yard  or  garden.  On  the 
grovmd  floor,  the  principal  saleroom  is  approached 
through  the  old  building,  and  consists  of 
one  large  room  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  new  building.  It  is  66ft.  long  by 
47ft.  6in.  wide.  On  the  first  floor  is  another 
saleroom  47ft.  long  by  31ft.  wide,  with  an  open 
roof,  the  ceiled  portion  of  which  is  about  25ft. 
from  the  floor.  Out  of  this  saleroom  leads  three 
large  picture-galleries  en  suite  with  the  first 
floor  saleroom.  All  these  rooms  are  lighted  with 
top  lights  for  the  better  display  of  paintings. 
Care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  the  various  rooms  and  lavatories. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  canied  out 
by  Messrs.  William  Tomkinson  and  Sons,  of 
Dansic-street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 

Metropolitan-  Boakd  of  Woees. — At  this 
Board  on  Friday  contracts  were  sealed  with 
Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Bamlett  for  painting,  &c., 
Vauxhall-bridge,  and  with  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  for  similar  work  to  Lambeth  Suspension 
Bridge.  It  was  decided  to  take  no  further  steps 
towards  the  removal  of  the  private  bars  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  or  towards  the  foi-ma- 
tion  of  a  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilbum 
and  West  Paddington.  The  Wandsworth  dis- 
trict had  applied  for  the  recoupment  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  di.-infecting  the  basements  of  houses 
which  are  subject  to  floodiugs  from  the  sewers, 
but  the  Board  considered  they  were  not  liable. 

Nuneaton. — The  new  grammar  -  school  at 
Nuneaton  is  almost  finished.  The  design  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Clapton  Crabbe  Rolfe,  of  Read- 
ing. The  contract  was  taken  for  £3,500,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  builder,  of  Coton-road, 
Nuneaton,  and  the  works  have  been  well  pushed 
on  under  Mr.  Rolfe's  personal  superintendence. 
Red  bricks  are  used  generally,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  courses  of  Bath  stone  ;  a  deep 
moulded  plinth,  which  runs  along  the  basement, 
ia  dark  blue  brickwork.  The  dressings  are  all 
of  Bath  stone,  and  the  various  label  stops  are 
carved.  The  roofs  are  of  very  steep  pitch, 
covered  in  by  red  tiles.     Tho  schoolroom  is  a 


large  one-storied  room,  lit  on  either  side  by  four 
four-light  windows  having  teak  casements.  At 
one  end  is  a  mantlepiece,  carved  in  English  oak. 
The  master's  house,  and  the  various  offices,  group 
in  well  with  the  school.  They  are  a  trifle  more 
domesticated  in  character,  and  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  half-timbered  work  in  oak. 
Standing  upon  a  moulded  stone  corbel,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  canopy,  at  the  junction  of  the  school 
and  master's  house,  is  a  statue,  nearly  life-size, 
of  the  founder,  King  Edward  VI.  It  is  in  Ket- 
ton  stone,  and  is  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  sculptor,  of  Exeter,  who  has  also  executed 
all  the  ornamental  earring  and  lettering  in  stone 
and  wood  upon  the  building. 

Strabane. — Christ  Church,  Strabane,  Ireland, 
was  consecrated  on  the  30th  ult.  The  founda- 
tion-stone had  been  laid  in  November,  1874. 
The  original  contract  was  signed  for  .£4,000; 
but  owing  to  alterations  and  additions,  such  as 
the  use  of  polished  Peterhead  granite  in  interior 
columns  and  extra  cut-stone  work,  the  cost 
approaches  £5,000.  Messrs.  Ballantine,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  supphed  a  traceried  five-light 
east  window — subject,  "The  Last  Supper," — 
modelled  on  Leonardo-da- Vinci's  picture,  and 
Mr.  Gibbs,  Bloomsbury,  London,  two  single 
lights.  The  chancel  has  been  somewhat  richly 
decorated.  The  tower  contains  a  good-toned 
bell,  weighing  23cwt.,  by  Murphy,  Dublin. 
Mr.  John  Kennedy,  M.R.I. A. I.,  Londonderry, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  McClay,  of 
Strabane,  builder.  (This  church  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Building  News  of  Sep- 
tember 25th  and  October  2nd,  1874.) 

Sw-ANSEA. — The  first  of  a  few  proposed  Cab- 
men's Shelters  has  been  placed  near  the  Har- 
bour Oifioes,  Swansea.  It  is  13ft.  6in.  long  and 
7ft.  6in.  wide,  with  octagonal  ends,  and  accom- 
modates twelve  men.  The  material  used  in  its 
construction  is  pitch-pine  and  varnished ;  it  is 
strongly  made  and  put  together  with  the  neces- 
sary ironwork  and  made  movable  by  wheels 
attached.  The  roof  has  two  framed  and  curved 
principals  and  is  open  timbered,  on  which  is  laid 
match  boarding  and  sheathing  felt  and  covered 
with  Raby's  rolled  patent  zinc.  The  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  twelve  lockers  with  seats  and 
sloping  backs,  lavatory  basin  and  marble  top 
with  the  usual  wood-framing,  &c.,  under;  a 
table  with  receptacle  for  coals  under,  and  a  stove 
with  iron  pipe  loading  through  the  roof,  and  is 
well-ventilated.  The  sashes  are  glazed  with 
figured  enamelled  at  bottom  and  clear  glass  at 
top.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Darid  Morgans, 
builder,  of  Swansea,  in  about  sixteen  days,  from, 
the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr- 
Geo.  Harman,  architect,  Swansea. 

Teevaeno. — A  new  chapel  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  week  near  Trevamo.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  The  building  is  62ft.  long  by 
40ft.  wide.  Provision  is  made  for  the  erecting 
of  a  school-room  in  the  rear,  the  plans  for  which 
embrace  a  clock-tower  60ft.  high,  and  a  school 
will  be  built  in  the  spring.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  dre.ssed  elvan  stone,  with  granite  for 
the  plinths,  c^uoins,  &c.,  and  Bath  stone  for  the 
more  ornamental  parts.  The  cost  was  nearly 
£2,000,  which  will  be  increased  to  £3,000  when 
the  school  is  buQt.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Hicks, 
of  Redruth  ;  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Broad, 
of  Porthleven.  The  chapel  is  warmed  by  Truss- 
well's  patent  wanning  apparatus. 


CHIPS. 

A  shriue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  been  erected  ia 
the  north  tr,ansept  of  St.  Marie's  R.C.  Chuvch, 
Sheffield.  The  design  consists  of  a  pedestal  of 
polished  marble  and  alabaster,  delicately  carved, 
with  a  marble  offering- table  supported  on  marble 
pillai-s,  which  were  forraerlj',  it  is  said,  the  altars 
of  Durham  Cathedral.  This  sustains  a  carved 
reredos  of  oak,  gilded  and  painted,  placed  behind 
a  figure  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  On  panels  at  either 
side  are  figures  of  Saints,  and  below  .are,  SS.  Mar- 
garet and  Mary,  and  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal. 
The  paintings  are  by  Mrs.  Westlake.  A  memorial 
window  of  two  lights,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, has  been  placed  on  the  staircase  to  the 
new  oratory,  and  before  it  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Winnefredc. 

A  Catholic  club  was  opened  in  Hatton  Garden 
last  week.  Tlio  contractors  have  been  Messrs. 
Madden  and  Collins. 

In  order  to  afTord  employment  to  the  poorduring 
the  winter,  the  Ilural  Sanitary  .Authority  of  Long- 
ford Union  propose  to  expend  £9,000  on  widening 
and  deepening  the  river  Camlin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

oiir  correspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

tliat  aU  conimuniciitions  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addi-essed  to  the  EDITOE,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COl^NT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J,  Passmore  Edwakds. 

ADVERTISEirENT  CHARGES. 

The  eharg-e  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  ei^ht 
words  (the  tirst  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
ins^ed  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  tci-m^  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paia^uph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cun-ent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thiu^day. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Poimd 
per  anniun  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  Gs.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Soutliampton),£l  6s.  Gd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Coloniea 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  "West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  chained  being  3d.  per  copy.  ^Vll 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  exti'a  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  niimber  published 
alter  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Ekrata. — In  the  description  of  "Mr.  Waite's  design  for  a 
"Daily  Homestead"  published  last  week,  stalls  for 
cows  should  read  '*  7ft."  in  width,  and  not  "7'  6  " 
This  may  appear  a  small  matter,  but  is  of  importance  in 
long  ranges.  See  23rd  line  from  top,  also  in  07th  line 
from  top,  for  "stockyard"  read  "stackyard,"  two 
very  different  places. 

Eeceived.— S.  Bros.— J.  K.  J,— T.  P.— W.  and  B.  S.— H. 
B.  of  W.— C.  H.  and  Co.— H.  and  K.— A.  S.  B.— C. 
Bros. 

Civis.  (Your  query  is  an  advertisement.)— Draughts- 
man.  (We  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion.  If  it  was  a  pri- 
vate speculation,  of  course  you  would  be  prohibited,  but 
Tve  should  hardly  think  the  Government  would  inter- 
fere. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  the  exclusive 
right  may  have  been  granted  to  the  publisher,  and  in 
that  case  of  course  he  would  stop  you.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Pexdexnis.  (Yom-s  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  list 
of  class  3.) — ToTTiE.  (Yes,  your  suggestion  would 
entail  an  increase  to  our  staff.) — Burswell.  (You  may 
add  a  room  or  two  so  long  as  you  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  space.  The  letter  R  was  simply  a  private  mark 
for  roller.) — Minor.  (You  can  alter  your  motto  as 
desired,  it  would  then  avoid  risk  of  confusion.) 

Drawings  Received.— Tuce,  Heart  and  Arrow,  Ogmore, 
Medioeria  FiiTua. 


C0ntsp0Ulrtnce. 


CARDIFF     FREE     LIBRARY,   MI'SErM, 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART  COMPETITION. 

SiBj — Tliis  competition  promises,  I  fear,  to 
share  the  fate  of  many  previous  enterprises. 
The  original  instructions  to  architects — which 
are  exceedingly  vague,  not  to  say  imsatisfactory, 
on  several  points — have  now  been  supplemented 
by  some  lengthy  "Replies  to  Queries,"  which 
show  how  loosely  the  instructions  were 
drawn  up. 

There  is  one  reply,  however,  which  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  intending  competitors, 
viz.,  "No.  13. — No  architect  will  be  called  in  to 
advise  in  the  selection  of  the  designs."  I  learn 
on  good  authority  that  a  special  committee,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Corporation  only,  are 
appointed  to  make  the  selection ;  and  as  this 
committee  issued  the  original  instructions,  it 
does  not  require  much  observation  to  judge  of 
their  competency  for  such  a  duty.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  several  architect  members  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Science  and  Art  Schools 
Committee  of  Management  are  competitors,  so 
that  this  will,  or  should,  preclude  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  particular 


requirements    from    having     a    voice    in    the 
decision. 

I  imderstand  that  over  500  applications  for 
particulars  have  been  made,  and  as  the  subject 
has  apparently  attracted  the  notice  of  so  many, 
I  think  it  desirable  to  lay  before  them  the  infor- 
mation which  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  position 

of  a  NON-COIIPETITOE. 

London,  ISth  November. 


ST.  ALB^VN'S   ABBEY. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  'White's  long  letter 
reiterating  what  he  had  said  about  the  destruction 
of  a  Norman  corbel-table.  I  emphatically  deny 
that  such  a  corbel-table  existed.  Mr.  Wliite 
acknowledges  that  his  examination  was  a  super- 
ficial one,  and  is  kind  enough  to  impute  motives 
for  the  removal  of  tliis  so-called  corbel-table, 
alleging  that  it  was  done  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  Norman  roof.  He  also  points  to  his 
examination  of  the  marks  of  the  original  roof  ; 
but  when  I  state  that  that  roof  was  2S-tft.  long, 
that  the  duration  of  his  examination  was  twenty 
minutes  only,  and  vras  made  in  a  torrent  of 
rain,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  all  the 
time,  the  value  of  such  a  minute  survey  will 
become  apparent  to  everyone. 

Mr.  White's  letter  bears  evidence  of  his  having 
been  anNeale-d ;  let  us  hope  it  will  result  only 
in  eccentricity. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  White's  idea  of  conser- 
vatism for  ehui'ches  was  not  of  an  earlier  date. 
I  have  a  photograph  of  a  nondescript  reredos, 
inserted,  by  cutting  away  the  ancient  work,  in 
the  east  wall  of  Boxgrove  Church,  Sussex,  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  White,  which,  after  disgracing 
the  Early  English  window  above  it  for  about 
seven  years,  was  removed  for  the  erection  of  a 
reredos  of  beautifu.  design,  and  the  abortion 
deposited  on  the  rubbish-heap. 
^  One  word  while  I  am  writing,  and  this  does 
tiot  apply  to  Mr.  White.  The  triforia  and 
clerestories  of  the  abbey,  now  under  repair,  as 
well  as  some  deep  hollows  of  mouldings,  have 
been  much  used  by  a  certain  student  or  measurer 
for  the  deposit  of  a  host  of  medicine  bottles,  a 
collection  of  which  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
foreman,  and  who  will,  on  application,  gladly 
give  them  up  to  the  owner. — I  am,  &c., 

St.  Alban's,  Nov.  18.  John  Chatple. 


GOVERNMENT  CLERKS  OF  THE  WORKS, 
&c.,  AND  PRIVATE  PRACTICE. 

Snt, — May  I  inquire  through  your  columns  if 
it  is  usual  for  the  draughtsmen  and  clerks  of 
works  in  the  Government  employ  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  private  practice  as  architects  and 
surveyors  ? 

I  ask  the  question,  as  in  one  place  I  .am 
acquainted  with,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  St. 
Paid's,  several  works,  public  and  private,  are 
now  being  carried  out  by  gentlemen  in  the  above 
position',  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  appoint- 
ments, are  restricted,  I  believe,  from  caiTying 
out  private  works  on  their  own  account.  Yet 
they  openly  advertise  tenders  for  their  work, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  heads  of 
their  several  departments.  Surely  tliis  is  not 
fair  to  the  private  practitioner  or  the  pubUc, 
who  pay  to  maintain  their  offices,  and  very  often 
sinecure  appointments.  Either  the  piiblic  service 
or  their  private  eUents  must  suffer  imder  such 
an  arrangement.  An  answer  from  some  of  your 
well-informed  correspondents  on  the  subject  will 
oblige —  A  Puzzled  Oxe. 


"FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CLYDE." 

SiE, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  the 
communication  "From  the  Banks  of  the  Clyde," 
by  "  J.  H.  T.,"  in  your  issue  of  the  14th 
instant.  Critical  articles,  however,  do  not 
generally  please  everyone,  and  your  contributor 
will,  I  dare  say,  not  be  surprised  if  exception, 
by  some  readers,  be  taken  to  his.  I  am  not 
going  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  judgment 
that  he  passes  upon  the  several  buildings  which 
he  mentions,  although  I  am  not  altogether  alone 
in  holding  somewhat  opposite  opinions  with 
respect  to  some  of  them.  I  shall  deal  rather 
with  one  or  two  generalities. 

I  extract  the  following: — "  Of  the  Palladian 
or  Classical  Italian  we  have  even  but  too  much 
in  Glasgow,  its  predominance  here  being  attri- 
butable, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  long  and 
influential    life    of   the   late   Mr.   Hamilton,    a 


prominent  champion  of  the  Classical,  and  espe- 
cially the  Greek  style,  whose  letters  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  are  probably  known  to  some  of 
your  readers."  The  principal  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society's  Dictionary, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  even  one  of  them  is 
' '  Greek  "  ;  and  I  certainly  am  not  among  those 
"of  your  readers"  to  whom  "are  probably 
known ' '  his  letters  to  ' '  the  travelled  Thane, 
Athenian  Aberdeen."  Neither  can  I  see  how 
that  the  predominance  of  the  Palladian  or 
Classical  Italian  can  be  attributable  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  championship,  however  jjrominent, 
of  especially  Greek.  Mr.  Hamilton  designed  in 
Roman,  Italian,  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and  Jaco- 
bean :  Greek  is  the  very  style  in  which  he  did 
not  design.  Alexander  Thomson  was  the  pro- 
minent champion  of  especially  Greek,  although 
before  liis  time  excellent  Greek  work  had  been 
done  by  Stark,  an  architect  of  high  creative 
genius  and  culture,  in  the  jaU;  and  by  Clarke 
and  Bell  in  their  grand  composition  the  old 
Merchants'  House  and  county  buildings.  That 
which  I  think  Glasgow  has  greatly  to  regret,  is 
that  more  of  its  younger  architects  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  such  works  as  those  of  Hamilton, 
Stark,  Clarke  and  Bell,  and  Thomson.  There 
was,  however,  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  Edinburgh, 
an  architect  in  Greek  of  the  very  foremost  rank  ; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  none  of  the 
Palladian  or  Classical  Italian  in  Glasgow  is 
attributable  in  any  measure  to  the  example  or 
precept  of  the  great  artist-architect  of  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School. 

"  J.  H.  T."  says  in  his  article  that  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  designing  of  the  Glasgow 
municipal  oflices  will  be  thrown  open  to  public 
competition.  He  may  have,  perhaps,  peculiar 
facilities  for  ascertaining ;  but  I  know  that  no 
such  annoimcement  has  been  made  oJficiaUi/. 
Upon  the  designing  of  these  intended  buildings 
he  remarks: — "  It  would  seem  that  neither  the 
Gothic  nor  the  Scottish  Baronial  style  would 
be  very  appropriate  in  a  square  already  occupied 
by  Classical  buildings ;  but  the  Jacobean  or 
Renaissance  may  be  chosen  without  causing  too 
violent  a  contrast,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  this  style,  when  successfully  treated,  offers 
sufficient  scope  for  variety  of  outline  and  orna- 
ment in  detail,  to  gratify  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
in  architecture."  What  is  wanted  in  Municipal 
Offices  for  a  great  city  such  as  Glasgow,  is  a 
building  digniiicd  in  its  general  effect  and  pure 
in  feeling,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  this  can  be 
designed^  in  either  Jacobean  or  Renaissance. 
George-square  is  not  a  site  for  "the  pic- 
turesque." There  is  enough  of  the  disturbing 
element  in  it  ab'eady,  and  what  is  now  wanted 
is  neither  "variety  of  outline"  nor  "ornament 
in  detail,"  but  Classical  repose,  a  repose  taught 
by  even  "the  stiff,  meagre,  and  pedantic  (?) 
fabrics  raised  by  the  school  of  Adams  and 
Chambers."  The  opportunity  is  a  great  one; 
the  purpose  is  import.ant,  the  site  is  good,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  wanting 
either  liberal  consideration  by  the  city,  or  inven- 
tion guided  by  judgment  in  the  architect. — I 
am,  cScc, 

Glasgow,  November  19th.  Caxus. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BAHRACKS. 

Sip., — The  short  notice  of  the  new  barracks  at 
Knightsbridge,  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  has 
been  a  eource  of  much  amusement  to  many  of 
your  readers.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Zeeds  Mcrcurn,  starting  with  the  preconceived 
idea  that  the  architectural  merits  of  the  build- 
ing were  due  to  the  employment  of  a  miUtary 
architect,  pithily  describes  the  design  of  an  emi- 
nent civU  architect,  and  a  President  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  as  a  "  tasteless  muddle  of  red  bricks 
and  white  stone,  which  do  not  even  suggest  its 
use  and  purpose."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  criticism  he  would  have  written  for 
the  Leeds  Merctinj  in  1877,  had  he  noticed  the 
elevations  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

With  regard  to  light,  air,  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, which  he  fears  have  been  overlooked, 
he  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement 
Commission,  to  whose  researches  and  sugges- 
tions the  architectural  profession  owe  so  much, 
have  been  strictly  followed  with  many  improve- 
ments which  experience  and  a  careful  study  of 
sanitary  science  have  rendered  advisable.  If  the 
correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  were  to  obtain 
permission  to  go  over  the  building,  he  might  pos- 
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silily  combine  tlie  profits  of  instruction  with  tlic 
pleasures  of  criticism. — I  am,  &e.,       P.  D.  A. 


YORK  STAIES  WATER-GATE. 

SrE,^After  reading  your  remarks  of  last  week 
accompanying  the  very  able  drawing  of  Mr.  Gib- 
son, aud  your  brief  allusiou  to  the  probable 
"restoration"  of  York  Stairs  Water-gate,  the 
thought  is  naturnlly  responded  to  by  one  who 
knows  this  old  relic  wheu  viewed  from  before  or 
from  behind.  Why  should  it  be,  either  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  or  "  raised  up  bodily  "  ?  Why  not,  as 
you  suggest,  leave  it  as  it  is,  but  lower  the  con- 
tiguous ground  in  the  garden  to  form  a  pool,  and 
complete  the  steps  down  to  the  water  r  A  gravel 
path  flanked  by  grassy  slopes  might  dip  down  into 
the  hollow  to  near  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
arrangement,  just  completed,  of  the  path  and 
slopes  down  to  the  interesting  remains  of  the 
chapter  house  and  cloister  of  old  St.  Paul's  are  a 
very  tasteful  example  of  such  a  treatment.  A 
service-pipe  might  be  laid  to  the  Thames  and  the 
water  changed  at  intervals,  for  usually  at  high 
water  the  river  is  now  sweet  and  pleasantly  clear ; 
and  we  may  trust  that  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
the  diversion  of  the  sewage  is  more  complete.  A 
small  pipe  would  suffice,  which,  should  the  District 
Eailway  be  an  obstacle  in  its  way,  might  possibly 
be  carried  along  the  crown  inside  an  existing 
outlet  of  an  old  sewer,  and  so  pass  the  railway.  It 
is  sometimes  safer  to  take  the  water  to  an  old 
horse  than  to  take  an  old  horse  to  the  water. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Aqua  et  Pk^iekea  Nihil. 

19tb.  November. 


SiK, — If  this  old  water-gate,  which  you  illus- 
trated last  week,  is  in  any  way  moved,  even  merely 
raised,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  lose  a  great  deal  of 
its  interest.  It  is  almost  the  only  thing  left  now  to 
show  us  where  the  river  once  was.  For  these 
reasons  I  hope  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
will  do  no  more  than  clear  away  the  earth  which 
now  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and 
form  an  area  round  with  the  ground  sloping  to- 
wards it. — I  am,  &c.,  C.  F.  M. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  FARMER. 

SlE, — The  latter  part  of  your  article  on  the 
above  gentleman  in  last  week's  issue  requires  cor- 
rection where  you  say,  "  We  understand  the  late 
Mr.  Farmer  has  been  uuable  for  some  years  past  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  &c.,  &c." 

Mr.  Farmer,  since  recovery  from  a  severe  illness 
two  years  ago,  has  been  most  energetic  in  business 
even  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  when  he 
was  taken  off  most  suddenly  by  bronchitis. — I 
am,  &c.,  W.  Bkindley. 

67,  Westminster-bridge-road,  Nov.  17. 


SiE, — Adverting  to  your  notice  of  the  important 
works  executed  by  the  firm  of  which  my  lamented 
father  was  the  head,  I  think  it  right  to  correct  the 
statement  with  which  it  concludes  by  mentioning 
that  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  devoted  all 
his  personal  energies  and  all  his  singular  resources 
to  the  superintendence  of  those  important  works  ; 
indeed,  I  may  truly  say  of  him  that  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  *'  in  harness." 

Requesting  this  correction  in  your  next  number, 
— I  am,  &c.,  W.  J.  Fabhee. 

C7,  Westminster-bridge-road,  Nov.  IS. 


CHIPS. 

The  Commune  of  Oberammergau  has  buUt  a  new 
theatre  for  the  representation  of  "  The  History  of 
the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus,"  which  will  be 
given  in  the  famous  valley  next  year.  The  part 
for  the  spectators,  which  will  accommodate  between 
five  and  six  thousand  persons,  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  There  are  100  rows  of  seats, 
each  row  to  contain  60  persons.  The  new  building 
has  cost  the  Commune  up  to  the  present  40,000 
marks  (£2,000). 

Dauntsey  Church,  Wilts,  has  been  repaired,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £-100,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Style,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Westminster  Chambers.  Mr. 
Mnllings,  of  Devizes,  was  the  contractor ;  and  the 
fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Singer,  of  Frome, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London. 

Buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  for  the  City  of 
London  Associated  Guilds,  with  frontages  to 
Princes-square,  Lambeth,  and  Kenniugton  Park- 
road,  for  use  as  a  technical  art  school.  Messrs. 
Waring  and  Nicholson  are  the  architects. 

St.  Leonard's  Church,  Edinburgh,  which  was 
only  opened  seven  mouths  ago,  and  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  between  £7,000  and  £8,000,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Sunday  last.  The  fire  is  sujiposed  to 
have  originated  through  the  overheating  of  a 
stove. 


jluttvc0mmuutciatiijn. 


QUESTIONS, 

[5046.] —Bain  "Water  and  Domestic  Water 
Supply.— There  is  eitlier  some  error  iu  the  table  relating 
to  ta^s,  in  the  Bcilding  News  of  Nov.  7,  or  further  ex- 
planation is  requiied.  A  tank  5'  9  din.,  and  7ft.  deep,  is 
showTi  to  cost  £7  10s.,  and  one  4'  G  dia.,and  7ft.  deep, 
£11  5s.  What  is  the  meaning-  of  the  dimensions  braced 
together  both  being-  alike  ?— Puzzled. 

[5947.]— Illicit  Commissions.—Have  any  of  your 
readers  got  a  copy  of  the  "Minutes  of  Evidence"  and 
the  "Report  of  tho  Special  Enquiry"  recently  laade  by 
a  committee  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  into  the 
charges  of  bribery  brought  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Corporation  I  I  have  just  been  perusing  them,  and  the 
revelations  they  contain  are  certainly  astonishing.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  if  the  conduct  of  certain  professional 
men,  as  set  forth  in  these  reports,  cannot  be  checked  J  Has 
the  Institute  of  Surveyors  or  the  KJ.B.A.  nothing  to  say  .' 
If  not,  how  is  a  young  struggling  professional  man,  anxious 
to  keep  his  hands  cUan,  to  expect  to  get  business  when 
great  firms,  out  of  *' pure  generosity  and  kindness,"  re- 
tain in  their  interests  those  whose  influence  is  paramount  f 
—Kappa. 

[5948.]— Dilapidations. -"Will  some  surveyor  kindly 
give  me  his  opinion  on  the  following  case  ?  In  a  well 
built  house,  built  90  years  ago,  the  parapet  wall  had  bulged 
inwards,  but  is  still  perfectly  finn  and  secure.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  shrinkage  of  the  tricks  that  oc- 
curred many  years  ago.  The  lessor's  assignee  having  just 
bought  the  reversion  of  freehold  (there  are  9  years  of 
lease  to  run)  eei-ves  a  notice  on  lessee  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild  the  parapet,  the  same  being  perfectly  sound.  Can 
lessor  enforce    rebuilding    of  same.'  —  Lessee's    Sur- 

VEYOB. 

[5949.]— Estimating:  Cost  of  Buildings.— Will 
any  of  youi-  readers  kindly  give  me  some  information  on 
estimating  the  cost  of  buildings  by  cubing  ]  I  know  it  is 
usual  with  many  architects  to  estimate  value  of  buildings 
by  this  method,  but  I  find  prices  vaiy  from  4d.  to  9d.  and 
Is.  per  cubic  foot,  and  I  am  in  want  of  a  more  definite 
price  for  first  estimate  for  churches,  municipal  and  other 
pubhc  buildings.  AVhere  can  I  obtain  this,  and  can  it  be 
rehed  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  1  I  have  read  the 
article  in  the  Building  News  of  last  week,  but  consider 
that  it  is  a  too  tedious  operation  to  "take  out  quantities" 
for  preparing  the  estimates  usually  required  to  accompany 
competition  drawings  for  lai-ge  buildings ;  nor  is  it  often 
practicable  to  compare  with  similar  existing  buildings.— 
YousG  Aecuitect. 

[5950.]— Stable  Floors.— Will  any  of  your  practical 
readers  obbge  me  by  giving  their-  experience  of  the  floor- 
ing of  stalls  of  stables  ?  What  is  the  best  material  for 
the  purpose  !  Aie  small  Buckley  bricks  laid  on  edge  liable 
to  be  chipped  by  the  horse's  hoofs  ?  Is  cement  better, 
and  if  so,  should  it  be  grooved  in  any  particul  ar  direction  I 
Alpha. 

[5951.] -Parallel  Motion  of  Beam  Engine  — 
Would  any  eon-espondent  kindly  send  a  simple  method 
for  setting  out  the  parallel  motion  of  a  beam  engine- 
say,  beam  20ft.,  aud  fore  links  2ft.  lO^in.  J-J.  A. 

[5952.] — Piles.— Having  a  large  number  of  piles  to 
draw  out  of  a  tidal  dock,  about  15  to  20ft.  deep,  what  is 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  to  get  them  out  ?— 
Tyseside. 

[5953.]— Map  Colouring.— I  recollect  observing  in 
the  Scotsman  some  time  last  summer,  mention  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  determining  the  beat  nixmber  of 
colours  requisite  for  colouring  the  di\'isions  of  a  map. 
This  discovery  was  said  to  have  simplified  considerably 
the  process  of  preparing  a  map.  Where  can  a  description 
of  it  be  found  ?— John  Williamson. 

[5954.]  —  Clay  G-rinding-  and  Brickmaking 
Machinery.— Will  somejiie  oblige  by  giving  ad\ice 
as'  to  the  best  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  about 
70  tons  of  clay  and  shale  per  day  1  Also,  the  best  macnine 
for  making  plastic  and  semi-dry  bncks,  say,  10,000  per 
day.— M.  R. 

[5955.]— Terminating"  Building  Society.— Are 
there  any  who  have  been  members  of  a  Starr-Bowkett 
Building  Societv  that  has  successfully  run  its  career  by 
reason  of  all  the' shareholders  having  obtained  appropria- 
tions !  I  frequently  sec  shares  advertised  for  sale,  but 
while  disposed  to  treat  for  some,  would  fii-st  like  to  know 
whether  Siese  societies  really  give  what  they  are  said  to 
do  bytiieir  promotei-s— an  appropriation  to  every  share- 
holder. If  any  of  these  societies  have  come  to  grief, 
wh3,t  was  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  failure  J  — Norfolk 

DUilPLlNO. 


couple  of  buckets  of  this  liquor  hot  and  strong  he  will  find 
that  evtrj-  vestige  of  the  coating  will  come  clean  away. 
and  the  timbers  be  discovered  in  their  entii'ety.  But 
what  does  "  W.  E.  8."  mean  when  he  adds  he  has  after- 
wards '*  to  stain  and  varnish  them  "  I  Stain  and  varnish 
the  old  oak  principals  of  an  ancient  roof !  If  that  sort 
of  thing  is  intended,  I  should  strongly  advise  liim  to  leave 
the  whitewash  alone  and  stain  and  varnish  that.  When 
the  whitewash  has  been  got  off  it  will  be  fotmd  that  the 
oak  will  be  a  beautiful  brown  colour,  a  colonr  that  the 
dignity  of  age  alone  can  give  it.  If  it  really  seems  desir- 
able to  make  this  a  trifle  darker,  let  a  coating  of  oil  be 
given,  nothing  more  on  any  account.  The  stain  and  the 
varnish  may  be  saved  for  the  next  \'iUage  Methodist- 
chapel  job,  where  they  will  probably  bo  useful.  Such 
things  are  never  in  requisition  for  old  oak  roofs.  It  is, 
however,  an  open  question,  and  one  that  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  advantage,  as  to  how  oak  .should  be  treated  in 
exterior  work.  The  shops  in  the  Euston-road,  imder- 
neath  the  sloped  approach  to  St.  Pancraa  station,  are  a 
good  illustration  in  point.  These  ^op  fronts  were  made* 
in  accordance  with  the  late  Sir*  G.  Gilbert  Scott's  design, 
of  oak,  and  for  twelve  months  or  so  looked  uncommonly 
well.  But  soon  after  that  atmospheric  influences  began 
to  tell  on  them,  and  the  late  Jlr.  William  Gill,  of  tho 
Polygon,  N.W.  (**  Poor  Bill  Gill  "  !  hundreds  of  readers 
who  knew  that  genuine-hearted  contractor  will  say,  as 
they  read  this  reference  to  a  good  man  and  true,  now, 
alas!  passed  away),  received  instructions  to  paint  and 
decorate  them.  Probably  few  folks  remember  now  that 
the  fronts  are  oak  at  all.  Again,  the  appearance  of  the 
oak  work  usetl  so  largely  in  the  exterior  construction  of 
Sir  Henry  Peek's  great  place  down  at  Kousdon,  near 
Lyme  Regis,  is  by  no  manner  of  means  all  that  can  be 
desii-ed.  The  best  example  of  outside  oak- timbered  work 
I  know  anj-where  are  the  beams  over  the  gateways  of  the 
large  Fire  Brigade  station  opposite  the  Evelina  (Children's) 
Hospital  in  SouUiwark-bridge-road,  S.E,  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  firemen,  having  within  their  ranks  so  many 
sailors  and  soldiers,  probably  clambered  up  in  some  way 
and  periodically  rubbed  with  wax  or  oil,  or  some  other 
prepai-atiun,  the  timbers  in  question.  But  upon  inquiry  I 
find  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  oak  is  precisely  as 
it  was  left  originally  by  the  contractor.  The  building  in 
question  is  quite  a  modem  one.  If  the  beams  really  are 
varnished  (and  from  the  ground  they  appear  to  be)  it 
seems  to  speak  well  for  that  method  oi  treatment  for  out- . 
side  work.— Hakey  Hems. 


HEFLIES. 


[5929.]- Ventilation.-If  "C.  F.  M."  will  refer  to 
Mr.  Thwaite's  svstem,  Fig.  1,  be  will  see  that  similar  pro- 
■^■ision  to  that  for  ventilating  and  warming  day-rooms  is 
provided  for  bedrooms,  as  I  undei-stand  ventilation,  if  the 
air  is  dfluted  so  as  to  keep  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
within  Dr.  Parkes'  limit  of  O'OG  per  cent.,  it  is  hygienically 
satisfactory.  Many  sanitarians  object  to  fixing  outlet 
ventilators  in  smoke  flue.    Tho  reason  is  obvious.— J.  L. 

BitOOKES. 

[5034.]  —  Testing  Portland  Cement. -In  my 
reply  last  week  the  sentence  commencing,  on  the  8th  line, 
"  about  80  per  cent,  of  cement  to  15  per  cent,  of  water," 
should  be,  "80  ounces  of  cement  to  15  ounces  of  water." 
The  word  *'  matting,"  on  the  15th  line,  should  be  *'  mak- 
ing."—Robert  Vincent  Sdtton,  C.E. 

[5942.]- Removing"Whitewash.— If  "W.  E.  S." 
will  refer  to  the  back  numbers  of  the  Buildiso  News  he 
will  find  that  the  question  how  to  clean  old  oak  work  has 
been  asked  over  and  over  again,  and  as  often  answered. 
"  W.  E.  S."  says  the  roof  timbers  of  an  old  chm-ch  are 
thickly  covered  with  whitewash,  and  he  wants  the  crust 
thoroughly  removed.  He  ^vill  find  that  the  main  portion 
of  the  whitewash  will  readily  scale  off  by  gentle  scraping, 
and  that  being  done,  he  must  get  some  American  potjish 
and  plenty  of  soda  and  scrub  off  the  rest.    If  he  keeps  a 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Glasgow. — There  has  just  been  added  to  the 
sculpture-room  of  the  Corporation  Galleries  a  bust 
in  marble,  by  Patric  Park,  of  the  late  David 
Hamilton,  architect  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
Harailtou  Palace,  &c.  The  room  also  contains  a 
bust,  by  Mossmau,  of  the  late  Alexander  Thomson, 
the  eminent  architect  in  the  Greek  style. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The    METr.oPOLiTAN  Boaed    of    Work5    Suie- 

MONED     AS     OWNEIiS      OF    UnHE^VI-THY     HoUSES. — 

Ed^vard  Nuttield,  an  agent  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  owners  of  several  houses  in 
Gun-street,  which  form  part  of  property  lying 
between  the  Blackfriars  aud  the  Borough-roads, 
was  summoned  last  week  to  the  Southwark  Police- 
court,  at  the  inat-ince  of  the  Vestry  of  tho  ilistrict, 
for  not  carrying  out  certain  orders  to  render  the 
houses  fit  for  habitatiou.  It  was  contended 
for  the  defence  that  the  houses  were  not  iu  such 
a  bad  sanitary  condition  as  to  reuder  them  danger- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  occupiers,  aud  it  was 
urged  that  if  the  Board,  who  had  purchased  the 
property  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  were 
to  turn  the  occupiers  out  at  once,  whilst  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  were  going  ou  as  to  the  value 
of  the  premises,  great  loss  would  result  to  the 
ratepayers.  The  summons  was  adjourned  for  a 
month,  the  magistrate  advising  tlie  Vestry  to  wait 
on  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  Qfeen  v.  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers.— This  case,  concluded  ou  Saturday  last 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  raised  the  question 
whether  the  house  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers iu  Great  George -street,  W'estrainster,  is 
ratable  or  is  exempt  under  the  Act  of  1813  (6  and  7 
Vic,  cap  36),  which  exempts  houses  or  parts  of 
houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  any  society 
"instituted  for  purposes  of  science,  literature, 
or  the  fine  arts  exclusively,  and  occupied  by  it  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  and  for  carrying 
into  effect  its  purposes,  pi-ovided  that  it  is  supported, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  annual  voluutaiy  contribu- 
tions, and  does  not  make  auy  dividend,  gift, 
divisiou.  or  bonus  iu  money  to  or  between  any_  of 
its  members."  So  long  ago  as  IS  13  the  institution 
was  certified  as  entitled  to  be  exempt.  In  1870, 
however,  and  thence  to  1S75,  the  valuation  list 
included  the  house  of  the  institution,  valued  at 
£874  a  year,  the  ratable  value  being  stated  at 
£729.  wliich  was  the  value  finally  determined  by 
the  assessment  committee.  No  objection  was  made 
by  the  institution  to  either  of  those  valuations,  aud 
in  1S77  the  society  was  rated  on  the  ratable  value 
thus  assessed.  The  institution  apnoaled  to  the 
QiULi-ter  Sessions,  who,  however,  held  that  the 
institution  was  a  society  established  for  the  acqui- 
tiou  of  all  that  knowledfre  which  may  be  usefuj 
to  the  persons  practising  iu  this  countrj-  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civil  engineer,  aud  not  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge,    and    that 
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its  objects  and  pursuits  were  not  such  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  statute  and  entitle  it  to  exemption : 
and  the  Court  accordingly  confirmed  the  rate, 
subject  to  a  case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  this 
Court.— Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Poland 
and  Mr.  Mead),  appeared  and  argued  for  the 
institution  in  support  of  their  appeal. — Mr.  F.  M. 
White,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Glen)  appeared  and  argued  in 
support  of  the  rate  appealed  against.  — The  argument 
in  support  of  the  rate  was  in  substance  this — that  the 
institution  was  not  for  the  advancement  of  pure 
science,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  members 
zn  appMed  science  or  mechanical  art ;  that  the  use 
of  newspapers  showed  that  it  was  not  even  entirely 
for  their  improvement  in  art,  but  for  their  entertam- 
ment ;  and  that  in  the  benevolent  society  there  was 
a  division  of  a  fund  among  the  members.  In 
support  of  the  appeal  it  was  urged  that  the  insti- 
tution was  really  for  the  advancement  of  science — 
not  the  less  so  that  it  was  applied  to  practical 
purposes— and  that,  this  being  the  main  object,  all 
the  rest  was  merely  incidental  and  ancillary.  The 
Court,  at  the  close  of  the  arguments,  took  time  to 
consider  their  decision. 

St.  Sepuxchee's  Chuech,  Holboen-tiadcct. 
— An  application  was  made  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  London  on  Monday  to  settle  the  minutes 
of  judgment  on  which  a  faculty  would  be  issued  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
Holbom-riaduct. — Dr.  PhUlimore  appeared  for  the 
thi'ee  chuixhwardens  of  the  City  portion  of  the 
parish ;  and  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  two  Middlesex 
ehurchwardens. — The  learned  Chancellor  informed 
the  parties  that  in  the  late  visitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  the  churchwardens  made  a  presentmeut 
to  his  Lordship  in  reference  to  the  church.  He 
(the  Chancellor)  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  money 
was  provided  by  the  inner  part  of  the  parish  they 
should  have  the  management,  under  restriction.— 
Mr.  Sutton  thought  that  as  the  faculty  was  to  be 
granted  to  the  five  churchwardens  the  Middlesex 
portion  should  have  some  voice  in  the  matter. — A 
discussion  arose  as  to  pews  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  mosaic  pavement  was  mentioned,  and  some 
abjection  made  to  the  matter  being  heard.  Ou 
the  question  of  costs  the  original  opinion  was 
adhered  to,  that  the  costs  of  the  outer  church- 
wardens should  be  allowed,  if  there  were  funds  out 
of  which  they  could  be  paid. — The  learned  Chan- 
cellor stated  the  matter  on  which  the  faculty  would 
be  issued  to  complete  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Church. 

Pavejient  Lights. — Haywaed  v.  Hamilton 
AND  Anothek. — This  was  an  action  before  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  and  a  special  jui'y  for  the  iafriuge- 
ment  of  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  pavement  lights.  The  plaintiff  is  the  head 
of  the  well-known  firm  in  Union-street,  Borough, 
and  the  defendants  carry  on  business  in  Kingslaud- 
road.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1S71,  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  the  plaintiff's  brother,  now  de- 
ceased, for  "improvements  in  pavement  lights," 
which  substantially  consisted  of  a  mode  of  iutro- 
duciug  in  glazed  pavement  or  area  light  prisms  of 
a  particular  shape,  by  means  of  which  the  light 
was  thrown  in  a  given  direction — for  instance, 
into  a  room  or  cellar.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that 
the  defendants,  one  of  whom  was  formerly  in  his 
employ  as  foreman,  had  infringed  this  patent  by 
manufacturing  pavement  lights  upon  a  similar 
principle.  The  defendants  denied  the  novelty  of 
the  invention,  and  said  that  prisms  of  the  kind 
claimed  had  been  in  common  use  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  pavement  by  manufacturers  of  reflecting 
telescopes  and  engineering,  optical,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting 
light.  After  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
which  was  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character,  the  j  ury 
answered  the  questions  put  to  them  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  found  that  the  defendants  had 
infringed  the  plaintiff's  invention.  The  Judge 
entered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  but  gave  leave 
to  the  parties  to  bring  the  questions  of  law  involved 
in  the  case  before  the  Divisional  Court. 

Aechitects  ash  School  Boaeds. — On  Monday 
at  the  Liskeard  County  Court,  before  Mr.  M. 
Bere,  judge,  and  a  jury,  the  Lansallas  and  Tallaud 
United  District  School  Board  brought  an  action 
against  Sylvanus  Trevail,  architect,  Tywardreath, 
to  recover  the  sum  £30  9s.  7d.,  money  alleged  to 
have  been  had  and  received  by  him  for  the  use  of 
the  plamtiffs.  Mr.  B.  Childs  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  Bodmin,  for  the 
defendant. — Mr.  ChUds,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  his  clients  felt  themselves  in  some  measure  to 
be  the  trustees  of  public  monev.  and,  therefore, 
bound  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court.  They 
had  occasion  to  build  some  schools,  and  engaged 
the  defendant  as  architect,  and  he  gave  some  idea 
of  what  the  probable  cost  would  be.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  remunerated  at  the 
rate  of  b  per  cent,  upon  the  building  outlay,  and  be 
allowed  all  reasonable  travelliug  expenses.  This 
was  ratified  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Board, 
and  Mr.  Trevail  drew  up  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  buildings,  the  probable  cost  of 
which  he  told  the  Board  would  be  £1,400  or£l,.500. 


Invitations  for  tenders  were  issued,  but  the  amounts 
were  so  much  in  excess  of  the  sum  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Trevail  that  the  Board  was  astonished,  and 
said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  erect  such  a 
costly  building.  They  thereupon  asked  Mr.  TrcvaU 
to  reduce  the  plans  so  as  to  dimiidsh  the  cost  of  the 
building.  This  was  done,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  buildiug  was  £1,78.5,  of  which  the  Board 
argued  the  defendent  was  only  entitled  to  .5  per 
cent,  and  his  reasonable  travelliug  expenses.  His 
clients  had  from  time  to  time  paid  Mr.  Trevail  sums 
of  money  on  account,  and  altogether  he  had  had 
£30  in  excess  of  his  proper  remuneration  of  5  per 
cent.  His  clients  had  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Trevail 
that  they  had  paid  this  money  in  error,  and  asked 
him  to  ref  imd  it.  This  he  had  declined  to  do,  and 
had  put  in  a  counter  claim  for  professional  services, 
arguing  that  the  amount  he  had  obtained  was  only 
fair  and  piroper  remuneration. — Mr.  Collins,  in 
defence,  urged  in  the  first  place  that  the  agreement 
in  the  minute  not  being  sealed  with  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  School  Board,  was  not  valid  ;  and  that 
money  paid  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  in  the  case  could  not  be  recovered, 
and  quoted  cases  in  support  of  this  view. — His 
Honour :  The  first  point  is  a  very  strong  one,  but 
I  don't  like  to  shut  up  the  case  upon  that.— Syl- 
vanus Trevail,  architect,  stated  he  arrived  at  his 
first  estimate  of  £2,250  as  being  a  proper  outlay 
on  the  first  set  of  plans.  He  charged  them  at  that 
price,  and  gave  the  Board  the  benefit  of  the 
alterations  for  a  less  costly  building,  for  which  he 
had  to  make  fresh  plans,  the  expense  of  which 
would  be  about  2.5  or  30  guineas.  He  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  especially  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  furniture  of  the  schools.  He 
ordered  it,  and  had  been  accustomed  in  other 
schools  to  receive  commission  ou  such  orders.  He 
made  a  charge  of  two  guineas  for  the  measurement 
of  some  extra  work  not  in  the  plans.  On  two 
occasions  he  went  to  Polperro  by  way  of  Lost- 
withiel  because  he  would  not  risk  his  instruments 
across  the  ferry.  He  had  made  thirty-one  journeys 
altogether  to  Polperro.  —  Cross-examined;  No 
minute  was  read  over  to  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  when  he  first  made  the  bargain.  He  told 
the  Board  that  he  must  have  his  "incidental  ex- 
penses." Had  never  told  any  member  of  the 
Board  that  the  cost  of  the  schools  would  be  about 
£I,.500.— By  the  Jury  :  When  the  Board  agreed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  building  it  was  decided  that 
witness  should  be  paid  for  his  trouble  in  altering 
the  plans. — His  Honour  said  he  should  submit 
five  questions  for  the  considerations  of  the  jury. 
The  agreement  was  clear  and  distinct  that  the 
architect  should  be  paid  5  per  cent,  upon  the  build- 
ing outlay,  and  his  reasonable  travelling  expenses. 
The  first  sum  which  was  admitted  to  be  fairly  and 
properly  paid  was  £89  5s.  5d.,  as  commission  upon 
the  £1,785,  which  was  the  actual  sum  the  school 
had  cost.  The  first  question  was,  what  was  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  second  set  of  plans  ?  Mr. 
Trevail  had  prepared  one  set  of  plans,  accompanied 
by  specifications,  which  made  the  Board  tremble 
about  the  cost  they  were  about  to  incur.  They 
asked  Mr.  Trevail  to  prepare  a  fresh  set  of  plans, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to  be 
paid  a  fair  amount  of  money  for  his  trouble  and 
expense.  The  only  evidence  they  had  of  the 
amount  to  which  the  architect  was  entitled  was 
that  of  Mr.  Trevail  himself,  who  set  it  down  at 
from  £25  to  £30.  The  next  question  was,  was  the 
defendant  entitled  to  any  commission  on  the  price 
of  the  school  furniture,  or  for  the  trouble  he  took 
in  ordering  it  ?  The  letters  from  the  Board  showed 
clearly  that  they  had  consulted  Mr.  Trevail  in  the 
matter.  Was  defendant  entitled  to  any  payment 
for  measurement  of  extra  work  ?  and,  if  so,  was 
two  guineas — the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Trevail 
— a  fair  sum  r  Another  query  was,  how  many 
journeys  did  defendant  make,  and  what  was  he 
entitled  to  be  paid  ?  And  lastly,  was  he  entitled 
to  any  sum  for  stationery,  postage,  &c. — The  jury, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  found  Mr.  Trevail 
entitled  to  £15  for  the  second  set  of  plans,  two 
guineas  in  the  matter  of  ordering  the  furniture,  his 
full  charge  of  two  guineas  for  the  measurement  of 
extra  woi-k,  and  his  full  charge  of  £11  lis.  -Jd.  on 
account  of  his  journeys. — They  awarded  nothing 
on  the  question  of  postage,  stationery,  kc. — His 
Honour  reserved  judgment,  in  order  to  consider  the 
technical  objections  offered  by  Mr.  Collins. 


CHIPS. 

The  Derby  Town  Council  on  Monday  resolved  to 
pay  the  borough  surveyor  a  salary  c  ommencing  at 
£400  a  year,  and  to  be  increased  to  £G00  by  1884. 
A  committee  had  recommended  that  the  salary 
commence  at  £450  and  rise  to  £700. 

New  schools  are  being  erected  at  Blaengwawr 
for  the  School  Board  for  Aberdare.  Mr.  John 
Morgan  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  Congregational  Church  was  opened  at 
Sawston,  a  village  seven  miles  south-east  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  (th  inst.  The  building  has  cost 
£1,800. 
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The  Metropolitan  Bo  ird  of  Works  is,  remarks 
the  £1-/10,  really  very  unfortunate.  If  it  pulls 
down  large  blocks  of  old  hou.ses,  the  poor  people, 
who  are  driven  out  only  to  be  still  more  crowded 
in  other  blocks  of  old  houses,  comiilain  that  their 
condition  is  rather  worse  than  it  was  before.  If 
the  Board  pauses  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and 
simply  shuts  up  the  houses  without  pulling  them 
down,  rigid  economists  grumble  at  the  money 
which  might  till  the  last  moment  have  been 
taken  for  rent,  thus  relieving  the  rates.  But  if 
the  Board  continues  to  allow  the  condemned 
houses  to  be  temporarily  occupied,  it  is  likely  to 
be  summoned  before  the  magi.strates  as  the  owner 
of  house  property  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
There  is  something  delightfully  humorous  in  a 
Vestry  summoning  a  Board  for  not  obeying  the 
orders  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector,  especially  when 
the  Board  in  question  has  acquii-ed  the  property 
in  dispute  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. 
How  much  longer  shall  we  be  governed  by 
local  bodies,  each  pulling  their  own  way,  and 
acting  so  little  in  harmony  that  they  spend  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  in  legal  proceedings 
again  st  each  other  ? 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Hamp- 
stead  for  the  establishment  there  of  an  "  Hos- 
pital or  College  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters," with  the  view  also  of  preserving  a 
picturesque  portion  of  the  Wells  Charity  Estates, 
on  which  stand  some  fine  trees,  in  many  respects 
of  "  even  greater  beauty  than  the  far-famed 
Bumham  beeches,  and  equally  worthy  of  being 
preserved  at  any  cost."  The  movement  has 
already  received  considerable  support,  and  it  is 
now  sought  to  raise  subscriptions  from  all 
interested  in  art  and  literature  to  carry  out  the 
twofold  object  in  view,  by  which  a  retreat  and 
' '  haven  of  rest ' '  would  be  secured  for  disabled 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  a  picturesque  site 
be  preserved  to  the  public. 

There  is  now  approaching  completion  one  of 
the  largest  and  costliest  additions  ever  made  to 
the  dock  accommodation  of  ports  on  the  north- 
e  astern  coast  of  England.  It  is  at  W^est  Hartle- 
pool, and  has  been  carried  out  by  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway  Company  at  a  cost  already  of 
about  £400,000,  while  a  fui-ther  expenditure, 
after  the  close  of  the  present  year,  of  over 
£32,000  will  be  needed  to  insure  completion. 
The  new  deep-water  dock  at  West  Hartlepool  is 
one  of  the  main  featui'es  of  the  scheme.  Oiigin- 
ally  planned  for  a  five-acre  dock,  is  has  been 
extended.  Approached  from  the  older  Jackson 
Dock  at  W'est  Hartlepool  by  an  extensive 
waterway  or  basin,  the  deep-water  dock  is 
reached,  its  extent  being  about  eight  acres  and 
the  depth  31ft.,  or  about  4ft.  more  than  the 
older  dock.  From  this  deep-water  dock  there 
is,  by  an  intermediate  dock  and  a  lock  or  basin, 
about  170  yards  long,  a  communication  with  the 
outer  harbour  at  Hartlepool.  The  works  have 
been  directed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  the 
resident  engineer  being  Mr.  C.  Harrison  ;  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  represented 
locally  by  his  manager,  Mr.  Middleton. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  has  caused  a  notice 
to  be  affixed  to  the  south  door  of  the  Abbey 
Church  to  the  effect  that  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  ap- 
plied to  him  for  a  faculty  to  continue  the  work 
of  restoration,  and  particularly  to  restore  the 
western  front  of  the  Abbey.  The  notice  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  clerks  and  literate  persons  in 
and  through  the  diocese  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
mentions  that  it  has  been  represented  to  him  by 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  that  a  faculty  was  granted 
tj  the  Restoration  Committee  on  the  27th 
March,  1877  ;  that  the  said  committee,  with 
such  funds  as  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose, 
proceeded  to  execute  the  repairs  and  restorations 
most  urgently  needed,  and  have  exhausted  all 
such  funds,  and  have  become  liable,  under  con- 
tracts, for  more  money  than  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
do  any  more  at  present ;  that  the  said  Sir  E. 
Beckett  is  willing  to  continue  the  work  at  his 
own  expense,  and  particularly  to  restore  the 
western  front  of  the  church,  except  the  thi-ee 
porches  (for  which  a  separate  subscription  is 
being  raised  among  the  Freemasons  of  England), 
and  to  insert  in  the  dark  bays  of  the  aisles,  or 
some  of  them,  windows  sunilar  to  those  now  in 
the  other  bays,  ■without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
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the  said  committee  to  do  any  -n-ork  not  at  tlie 
time  undertaken  by  Mm  when  they  have  funds 
for  the  same.  An  intimation  is  given  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  cause  to  the_  con- 
trarv,  a  license  will  be  duly  granted  to  Sir  E. 
Beckett  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

If  we  are  to  believe  all  we  hear,  New  Italy 
seems  bent  on  removing  all  that  recalls  Old 
Italy.  In  Perugia  one  of  the  finest  mediaeval 
stained  glass  windows  has  been  removed  in  order 
to  make  way  for  what  is  styled  ' '  a  modern 
Munich  monstrosity."  Florence  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  sweeping  away  as  much  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  old  city  as  it  had  the 
means  of  removing.  Its  municipaUty  have  done 
for  Dante's  house  what  the  municipality  of 
Antwerp  did  for  Kubens's.  They  have  renewed 
it  in  such  a  style  that  nothing  of  the  old  building 
remains.  An  English  resident  in  Florence  puts 
the  case  very  fairly  when  he  says; — "Italy 
owes  to  the  relics  of  the  good  taste  of  her  children 
of  centuries  ago  a  great  part  of  her  present 
material  prosperity,  for  the  flood  of  travel  setting 
this  way  comes  not  to  the  call  of  to-day,  but  to 
the  echoes  of  antiquity ;  and  when  the  modem 
municipalities  shaU  have  replaced  the  work  of 
the  middle  ages  by  that  of  the  19th-century 
architects,  and  the  work  of  Titian  and  Tinto- 
retto by  that  of  modern  restorers,  those  who 
would  in  full  consciousness  of  cause  praise  the 
work  of  time  must  go  to  South  Kensington, 
Spain,  China,  Japan,  or  India,  where  munici- 
palities have  not  got  to  work  yet." 

The  twin  towers  of  Cologne  Cathedral  are  now 
the  highest  buildings  on  the  earth,  the  height 
they  have  attained  being  five  feet  higher  than 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  Hamburg, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  highest  edifice, 
ntimately  they  will  be  51ft.  lOin.  higher.  The 
Culogne  G,iz,-ttc  gives  the  following  as  the  heights 
of  the  chief  high  buildings  in  the  world  :  — 
Towers  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  524ft.  11  in.  from 
the  pavement  of  the  cloisters,  or  oloft.  tin.  from 
the  floor  of  the  church  ;  tower  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Hamburg,  473ft.  lin.  ;  cupola  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  469ft.  iin. :  cathedral  .spire  at  Strasburg, 
4G5ft.  llin.  ;  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  449ft.  5in.  ; 
tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  Vienna,  443ft.  lOin.  ; 
tower  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Landshut,  434ft.  Sin.  : 
cathedral  spire  at  Freiburg,  410ft.  lin.  ;  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  404ft.  lOin. ;  cathedral  of 
Florence,  390ft.  oin.  ;  St.  Paul's,  London, 
SGoft.  lin.  ;  ridge  tiles  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
360ft.  3in.  ;  cathedral  tower  at  Magdeburg, 
339ft.  llin. :  tower  of  the  new  Votive  Church  at 
Vienna,  314ft.  llin. ;  tower  of  the  Rath-haus  at 
Berlin,  288ft.  Sin.  ;  towers  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  232ft.  llin. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Engineering  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  "Wednesday 
evening  last,  when  Mr.  Alex  Ross,  C.E.,  vice- 
president,  read  a  paper  on  "  Railway  Junctions, 
Gradients,  and  Curves."  The  authorin  the  first 
place  dealt  in  detail  with  junctions,  and  the 
methods  and  appUances  employed  to  enable 
vehicles  being  transferred  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  the  engineer  has  to  take  into 
account  in  selecting  the  route  for  a  line  of  rail- 


ways, such  as  whether  the  interchange  of  traffic 
will  be  between  the  tei-minal  points  or  local,  the 
directionsof  its  flow,  and  whether  it  is  so  assured 
as  to  warrant  a  first-class  line  with  the  conse- 
quent heavy  expenditure  in  works,  or  the  pro- 
spects are  such  as  only  to  encourage  a  line  follow- 
in  <>■  as  nearly  as  possible  the  surface  of  the 
oTOund,  the  author  pointed  out  that  the 
capabilities  of  a  line  depended  very  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  gradients  and  curves  in  use  on  it, 
and  proceeded  to  show  the  effect  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  appliance  known  as  the  "  locking 
bar  "  for  securing  junction  facing-points  was 
next  described,  by  means  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  pointsman  to  signal  an  approaching 
train  to  advance  until  he  has  first  adjusted  the 
points,  nor  can  he  in  any  way  alter  the  position 
of  the  points  while  a  train  is  passing  over  them. 
Me.  a.  C.  Martin,  a  well-known  American 
architect,  died  in  Boston  on  Oct.  29,  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  secretary.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  forty-eight  years 
old,  and  in  the  fuU  acti\-ity  of  a  successful  prac- 
tice. [He  was  the  architect  of  many  buildings 
in  and  about  Boston — country  and  city  dwellings, 
shops  and  warehouses,  hotels,  school-houses,  and 
churches.  He  had  in  early  life,  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  requirements,  learned  a  trade.  He 
preferred,  however,  to  be  an  architect  rather 
than  an  engineer,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Arthur  GUman,  who  then  had  a  large  practice 
in  Boston.  Later  he  went  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  S.  J.  F.  Thayer.  After  eight  or  ten  years 
of  busy  practice  he  came  to  Europe  in  1867, 
where  "he  spent  a  year  in  professional  study  and 
travel,  at  which  time  he  dissolved  his  partner- 
ship. Returning  to  Boston  he  continued  his 
professional  work  actively  till  his  death.  He 
was  driving  home  with  one  of  his  clients  after  a 
professional  consultation  when  an  accident 
occurred  at  a  drawbridge  which  they  were  about 
to  cross,  and  Mr.  Martin,  getting  down  from 
the  carriage,  was  nin  over  by  a  frightened  horse 
and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  four  or 
five  days  after. 

TiTE  marble  fragments  which  form  the  pe- 
destal for  the  statue  of  Victory  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  Louvre,  are  now,  according  to  the 
Echo,  being  diligently  pieced  together.  They 
represent  the  front  portion  of  a  Greek  war-ship. 
In  1863,  the  French  Consul,  M.  Champoiseau, 
who  was  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  an 
archreological  commission  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thracia,  discovered  the  statue  of  Victory,  and 
sent  it  to  Paris.  On  account  of  his  want  alike 
of  money  and  of  time,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  marble  pedestal  of  the  figure  behind  him, 
which  remained  on  the  island  tmtil  quite  lately. 
The  present  Government,  however,  provided  the 
enthusiastic  M.  Champoiseau  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  obtaining  the  twenty-four  marble 
blocks  of  which  the  pedestal  consists,  and  for 
shipping  them  to  France.  Each  block  weighs 
from  1,060  to  2,500  kilogrammes.  The  pedestal 
is  a  work  of  absolutely  unique  interest,  as  it  is 
the  most  complete  model  of  a  ship  of  war  (280 
B.C.)  which  antiquity  has  left. 


Clea^ted-iip  brasswork,  if  left  in  damp  sand, 
acquires  a  fine  brown  colour,  which,  when 
polished  with  a  dry  brush,  remains  permanent 
and  requires  little  cleaning.  A  green  and  light 
coating  of  verdigris  on  the  surface  of  the  bra.ss 
may  be  made  by  means  of  dilute  acids,  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously.  The  processes  are,  how- 
ever slow,  and  quicker  means  have  to  be 
adopted.  Before  bronzing,  the  brass  is  annealed, 
pickled  in  old  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  the  scales 
can  be  removed  from  the  sui-face,  scoured  with 
sand  and  water,  and  dried.  Bronzing  is  then 
performed  according  to  the  colour  desired.  A 
steel- grey  colour  is  deposited  on  brass  from  % 
dilute  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  arsenic  i 
and  a  blue,  by  careful  treatment  with  strong 
hydrosulphate  of  soda.  Black,  much  used  for 
optical  brasswork,  is  obtained  by  coating  the 
brass  with  a  solution  of  platinum,  or  with  chlo- 
ride of  gold  mixed  with  nitrate  of  tin.  The 
Japanese  are  said  to  bronze  their  brass  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  alum, 
and  verdigris.  Success  in  bronzing  greatly 
depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  brass  or  of 
the  solution,  the  proportions  of  the  metals  used 
in  forming  the  alloy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
materials ;  the  moment  at  which  to  withdraw 
the  goods  and  the  drying  require  attention. 

A  VEKY  serious  accident  happened  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Tottenham  Court-road,  which  in 
its  fatal  consequences  resembles  the  Hayraarket 
catastrophe.  A  loss  of  one  Ufe,  if  not  more,  and 
the  injury  of  seveial  workmen,  have  been  re- 
ported. It  appears  at  a  quarter  to  S  yesterday 
morning,  14  workmen  were  engaged  in  the 
alterations  of  two  houses,  171  and  172,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  formerly  occupied  by  a  furniture 
dealer,  when,  without  any  previous  warning:, 
they  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash.  The  work  of 
alteration  was  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Shields,  contractor,  of  Sekforde-street,  Clerken- 
well ;  and  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  see 
for  ourselves  and  gather,  the  houses  were  in  a 
very  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition.  Inspect- 
ing the  ruins,  a  mere  mass  of  debris,  we  observe 
that  the  cause  of  failure  has  been  apparently  the 
giving  way  of  the  party  wall  dividing  the  two 
houses.  "The  structure  has  certainly  given  way 
in  the  centre,  to  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
first  floor,  the  joists  of  which  run  from  back  to 
front,  and  are  stiU  visible,  with  a  small 
rolled  iron  girder  below  them,  though, 
dragged  down  by  the  fallen  materials.  It  was 
at  the  angle  fonned  by  the  broken  beams  and 
girder  of  these  floors  that  the  body  of  one  man, 
E.  Boyle,  a  carpenter,  was  found,  and  extricated 
by  the  police  inspector,  and  it  is  supposed  the 
second  floor  had  fallen  on  him.  The  labour  of 
rescuing  the  other  unfortunate  men  ha.s  beea 
continued  all  day,  and  seven  have,  we  hear, 
been  got  out,  several  of  them  having  had  a  mirac- 
lUous  escape,  especially  one  poor  fellow,  whose 
hands  and  arms  were  jammed  between  the 
timbers.  We  have  heard,  though  we  do  not 
pledge  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  the 
ground  and  first-floors  were  about  to  be  thrown 
into  one,  to  give  additional  height  'about  16ft.), 
and  the  first  floor  was  being  raised.  The  houses 
were  of  four  stories  in  height,  and  stood  between 
two  substantial-looking  buildings  on  either  side. 
At   the   present  moment  it   would    be  rash   to 
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hazard  an  opinion  npon  tlie  cause  of  tbe  fall — 
whether  it  was  owing:  to  a  careless  undeiijinning 
of  the  party  wall,  or"  to  negligence  in  removing 
shores.  Appearances,  however,  strongly  favour 
the  idea  that  the  walls  were  being  tampered 
with,  as  the  brickwork  is  entirely  broken,  and 
the  fragments  of  front  wall  displaced. 

A  rrEM  in  Aldermanbury,  according  to  the 
Artisans'  Tear  Book,  are  introducing  a  perfectly 
novel  and  unique  invention  for  enlarging  or  re- 
ducing designs,  which  they  call  the  pandograph. 
It  is  most  simple  in  construction.  The  design, 
being  first  drawn  on  stone,  is  transferred  to  a 
sheet  of  indiarubber  covered  with  a  prepared 
composition.  This  sheet  of  indiarubber  can  then 
be  stretched  or  shmnli:  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy to  the  exact  size  required,  and  the  design  again 
transferred,  the  transfer  being  taken  by  means  of 
a  Utho.  press,  not  manual  pressure.  Thus  a  large 
picture  can  be  reduced  with  clearness  and 
delicacy  to  almost  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp. 
A  further  advantage  claimed  by  this  machine  is 
that  it  distorts  designs  to  suit  any  particular 
space,  making  a  square  into  an  oblong  or  a 
circle  oval.  The  accuracy,  which  can  be  relied 
on,  is  a  point  of  importance  to  map  printers, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  even  the  most 
delicate  designs  are  reproduced  will  make  it  a 
valu.able  help  in  many  trades. 

The  first  ordinai-y  meeting  of  the  Session 
1879-80,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  wUl  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
1st  December.  The  usual  certificates  will  be 
presented  to  Messrs.  Capel,  Herfnrd,  Jacques 
and  MoLachlan,  past  candidates  In  the  class  of 
proficiency  at  the  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination,  1879.  The  Ashpitel  Prize  will  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Capel,  and  a  reward  of  merit 
to  Mr.  Scott,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preliminary  class  at  the  same  examination.  The 
formal  presentation  of  the  gift,  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  Past  President,  of  a  gold 
badge  and  chain  of  ofBce,  to  be  henceforth  worn 
on  certain  occasions  by  the  President  for  the 
time  being,  will  take  place  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary business.  The  opening  address  of  the 
session  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
F.S.A.,  the  President. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 


Superior  to  Earth  Closet; 


.    Fill'  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cotta] 
KO  DRIED  E-VllTH  KEQUIRED. 


The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 
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CHIPS. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Newent,  Gloucester- 
Bhire,  on  Thursday  week,  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  certain  works  of  restoration  iu  the  parish 
church  in  accordance  with  recommendations  in  a 
report  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison  has  recently  erected  at  Hoxne, 
near  Eye,  a  reading-room  and  libraiy,  which  were 
opened  to  the  villagers  on  Tuesday  week.  At  the 
apex  of  the  gable  is  a  carving  representing  St. 
Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  who  was  slain  close  by, 
and  also  the  old  bridge  over  the  Gold-brook.  The 
furnitui'e  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  floors  are  of 
oak  paving.  In  the  library,  which  contains  already 
400  vols.,  is  a  case  over  the  mantelpiece  containing 
some  of  the  rich  "  finds"  of  the  locality,  inclu(-liug 
two  stiiTups,  oae  of  the  12th  century  and  the  other 
of  the  13th  or  14th,  both  found  near  the  Gold- 
brook ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  knife,  or  scramasas,  and 
a  spear  of  the  same  period,  found  near  the  same 
spot,  and  a  flint  knife,  dug  up  at  Hoxne.  The 
building  stands  near  the  Gold-brook,  and  close 
also  to  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Ker- 
lison.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  architect,  Mr.  AVm. 
Outlaw  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Huggins  did  the  bricklayer's  work.  The  stone 
carving  on  the  outside  of  the  building  was  executed 
by  Mr,  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  parish  church  of  Chesterton,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cambridge,  is  being  restored  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  John-street,  Adelphi, 
W.G.  The  church  is  of  the  14th  century,  and  the 
works  in  course  of  execution  are  reflooring,  re- 
seating, opening  out  two  windows  now  blocked  up, 
and  repairing  the  porch  and  tower,  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  being  £2,200.  Messrs.  Rattee  andKett, 
of  Cambridge,  are  the  contractors. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight  Pro- 
prietary College  was  laid  at  Eyde  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  on  Tuesday. 

The  Free  Library  committee  at  Luton  on  Mon- 
day accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Smart  Bros., 
of  Luton,  to  erect  the  required  building  for 
£1,648. 

There  seems  to  be  scope  for  the  operations  of 
enterprising  builders  at  Halstead  if  the  statements 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Local  Buard  of 
Health  are  reliable.  Dr.  Kellett,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  reported,  giving  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  present  cottage  accommodation  of 
the  town.  "  In  all  the  back  courts  the  houses,  be- 
sides being  badly  built  and  ill- ventilated,  are  so 
small  that  they  are  unfit  for  any  ordinary  family 
to  inhabit.  An  order  to  abate  nuisances  is  prac- 
tically an  order  to  the  inmates  of  these  houses  to 
leave  the  town  and  give  up  their  employment." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  was  con- 
firmed, and  members  stated  numbers  of  people  of 
a  higher  social  position  would  gladly  reside  in 
Halstead  if  suitable  houses  could  be  obtained, 
while  one  speaker  suggested  that  the  stringency  of 
the  Local  Board's  by-laws  had  something  to  do 
with  the  lack  of  accommodation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Ipswich,  the  joint  museum  committee  reported 
that  they  had  received  ten  teiftlers  for  the  new 
museum  and  school  of  art,  proposed  to  be  built  in 
High-street,  from  Mr.  Horace  Chestou's  designs, 
ranging  from  £6,990  to  £8,167.  They  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  lowest,  that  of  Messrs.  J.  B. 
and  F.  Bennett,  of  Ipswich.  This  was  adopted, 
satisfaction  being  expressed  that  the  tender  was 
under  the  estimated  cost  proposed  in  tlie  competi- 
tion for  designs.  Mr.  B.  Binyon,  of  Ipswich,  the 
successful  architect  in  the  new  com  exchange  com- 
petition, was  instructed  to  prepare  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  to  procure  tenders,  it  being 
stated  that  he  had  guaranteed  the  amount  of  his 
estimate,  £17,800.  Since  this  meeting  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  present  corn  exchange,  to  make  room 
for  the  new  post-o£G.ce  to  be  erected  from  Mr.  John 
Johnson's  designs,  has  been  commenced  by  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Gloucester. 


MEETIWaS  FOR  THE  ENSTTINa  "WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors.  Taper  by  J.  Smal- 
man  Smith,  on  "  The  Law  of  rixtures," 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Ai-ts.  "The  Clicmistry  of 
Bread  and  Ereadmaking,"  by  l^rofessor 
Charles  Graham,  D.Sc.  Cantor  Lecture, 
No.  1,  8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Eng-ineers.  Paper  by  "W. 
Carson,  H.I.C.E.,  on  "The  Lig-ht  Draught 
Passenger  Steamers  of  the  Thames,  the 
Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,"  8  p.m. 

"Wedxesdat.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Suggestions  for  Deal- 
ing with  the  Sewage  of  London,"  by 
Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  8  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Socie^.  Dis- 
course by  E.  B.  Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on 
"  Old  St.  Paul's  "—Illustrated.  St.  Paul's 
Chapter  House,  7.30  p.m. 


^rabt  J=>tbj5. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Crieff. — All  the  master  joiners  at  Crieff  have 
now  intimated  to  the  operatives  that  on  and  after 
Tuesday  their  wages  will  be  reduced  from  S^d.  to 
5d.  per  hour. 

North  "Wales  Slate  Thade.— After  a  long 
period  of  almost  complete  stagnation,  a  slight  im- 
provement is  perceptible  in  this,  the  staple  industry 
of  North  Wales,  as  shown  by  the  increased  ship- 
ments at  Portmadoc,  the  chief  outlet  for  the  Festi- 
niog  quarries.  Notices  have,  however,  been  posted 
at  the  Welsh  Slate  Quarry,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Principality,  notifying  a  reduction  of  working 
days  to  f oiu'  weekly,  a  change  rendered  necessary 
by  the  late  heavy  fall  of  dt'brls  into  the  workings. 
At  the  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis  quarries  the  output 
is  still  limited  to  four  days  per  week,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  fi'om  the  mountain,  which  has 
blocked  some  of  the  workings  in  the  former  quarry, 
50  bargains,  representing  about  3,000  quarrymen, 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  at  the  next  monthly 
letting. 

Potteries. — The  arbitration  as  to  potters'  wages 
at  Hanley,  before  Lord  Hatherton,  teiminated  on 
Saturday.  His  Lordship  said  he  would  carefully 
consider  his  decision. 

Sheffield. — The  operative  plumbers  of  Sheffield 
on  Monday  went  out  on  strike  against  a  reduction 
from  Sjd.  to  "jd.  per  horn*.  The  men's  wages 
would  have  been  unaltered  from  the  present  fignre 
of  36s.  a  week,  as  the  masters  ofi'ered  to  give  four 
hours'  work  extra  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  men. 

SEASONED     BATH     STONE. 

150,000  feet  cube  of 

DET   CORSHAM. 

Largest  Stack  ever  seen. 
PICTOK  &  SOX.S,  Box,  AVilts.  f.vi,„. 

Superior  Vitrified  Blue  Goods,  Quarries, 
Ridge  Tiles  of  all  descriptions. 

Grlazed  Stoneware,  Socketed  Drain  Pipes,  &o, 

BROAxiisENT'cC-'cO.rbiicf  Offices,  Leicester, 
Mamifacturei'S  and  Merchants. — ^Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHAELES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. 
Affent :  Mr,  E.  CnicaMAT,  4,  Ag^ar-street,  London,  "W.C. 
— [Advt.] 


THE    SILICATE    PAINT    COMPANY, 

FLETCHER,    BERDOE,    &    ORE,    Proprietors, 

"CHARLTON    PAINT    WORKS,"    CHARLTON    [BY    WOOLWICH],    KENT, 

r.lTEXTEES  AXD  SOLE  MAXUFACTURERS  OF  TEE 

\CHARLTON  "       NON  -  POISONOUS       PAINTS      AND       COLOURS, 

For  HOUSE  and  SHIP  PAINTING,   PAPER  STAINING,   &c. 
Tlie  extensive  ivorks  of  the  Company,  on  the  Eants  of  the  Thames,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  remodelled  under  new  management,  and  in  f  utiu'e  the 

QUALITY   OF   ALL   GOODS   WILL   BE   GUARANTEED. 

Sanitary  Science,  impatient  o(  the  deleterious  substances  hitherto  in  use,  called  loudly  for  Non -Poisonous  Paints  and  Colours,  and  the  inauguration 

of  these  TVorks  is  the  response  to  that  demand, 

NO      POISONOUS      INGREDIENTS      BEING      USED      IN      THEIR      MANUFACTURE. 

The  Company's  products  are  now  largely  used  at  home  and  abroad  by  Government  Establishments,  Dockyards,  Arsenals,  Railway  and  Sliipping 

Companies,  Public  Institutions,  School  Boards,  Hospitals,  &c.,  and  wherever  the  lawsof  health  and  economy  are  studied.     Their  comparatively  low 

price  allows  of  the  Silicate  Paints  and  Colours  being  used  for  the  commonest  as  well  as  for  the  highest  class  of  decorative  work. 

New  Descriptive  Lists  and  Pattern  Cards  are  now  ready,  and  miij  be  had,  gratis,  on  application  as  above,  or  to  the  Compamfs  Offices  and  Depots, 

LONDON:  107,  CANNON  STREET.  LIVEEPOOL:  32,  SEEL  STREET.  GLASGOW:  21,  HOPE  STREET. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  POETLAjSTD  CEMEXT. 

THE  manufacture  of  Portland  Couient  is 
at  tlie  present  time  passing  through  a 
crisis  in  its  history.  The  inventions  of 
Messrs.  Goreham,  Johnson,  and  Michele  have 
rendered  imnecessary  nearly  half  the  plant 
formerly  reiiuired,  and  works  of  the  type  in 
common  use  only  a  few  years  back  -w-ill  soon 
have  become  obsolete.  Thus  by  the  use  of  a 
minimum  quantity  of  water  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mill-stones  for  reducing  the  mixture 
of  chalk  and  clay  to  a  fine  state  of  sub- 
division, as  specified  by  Mr.  Goreham,  the 
■"  backs,"  covering  a  large  area  of  groimd, 
can  be  wholly  done  away  with  ;  and  the 
mode  of  employing  timnels  or  chambers 
attached  to  the  kilns,  patented  by  Mr.  I.  C. 
Johnson,  obviates  entirely  the  necessity  for 
coke-ovens,  drying-floors,  and  some  of  the 
most  costly  and  troublesome  of  the  processes 
which  have  until  recently  been  considered 
indispensable  to  the  manufacture. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  processes  used  in 
the  production  of  the  cement  that  important 
changes  are  impending ;  the  whole  system  of 
testing  the  cement  will  be  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  modified,  and  ah-eady  in  Germany 
it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  present 
unsatisfactory  plan  of  testing  the  neat 
cement,  and  to  introduce  one  standard 
system  throughout  the  entire  coimtry  of 
employing  for  this  purpose  test -briquettes 
made  from  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand. 
One  important  fact,  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  is  the  gi-eat  reduction  in  price  which 
has  been  already  established  by  the  simpli- 
fications introduced  into  the  manufacture. 

At  the  present  time  there  can  bo  but  little 
doubt  that  in  London  it  would  be  almost  as 
cheap  to  use  Portland  cement  mortar  as  to 
employ  that  made  from  the  grey  chalk  Umes 
now  in  almost  general  use  in  the  Metropo- 
litan district.  It  woidd  be  extremely  diffi- 
cidt  to  persuade  architects,  engineers,  and 
builders  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and  we  shall 
perhaps  be  thought  rather  over-sanguine  in 
making  such  an  assertion  ;  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap' 
preaching  when  Portland-cement  mix 
tures  will  drive  common  lime  mortar  out 
of  the  fitld.  Let  us  glance  at  the  relative 
prices  of  cement  and  lime  mortar,  assuming 
that  the  cost  of  mixing  them  per  yard  of 
sand  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  taking  it  at 
2s.,  though  in  reality  it  is  far  more  diflicult 
to  slake,  and  thoroughly  mix  lump-lime  and 
sand  than  to  make  a  mortar  from  Portland 
cement.  Ut.  As  concerns  prices :  Portland 
cement  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer  by  the 
ton  of  2,2401b.  The  retailer,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  London  trade,  puts  up  ten  sacks 
each  of  2001b.  nett,  and  sends  out  20  "  cen 
tals"  of  KiOlb.  each  as  a  ton  of  cement, 
looking  upon  the  remaining  2401b.  as  part 
of  his  profit.  Our  advice,  therefore,  to  large 
consumers  is  to  buy  by  the  ton,  not  by  the 
ten  sacks. 

The  manufacturer,  however  good  and  per 
feet  he  may  make  his  cement,  finds  that  at 
the  present  prices  it  does  not  pay  him  to  sell 
all  his  cement  in  what  we  may  term  a 
"  potential  "  condition  ;  neither  do  any  of 
the  existing  tests  necessitate  that  he  should 
do  so  ;  he,  therefore,  sends  out  a  mixture  of 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  Portland  cement, 
and  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  "  core,"  or 
hard  particles,  which  certainly  have  no  bene- 
ficial action,  and  may  even  be  productive  of 
serious  injury  to  the  consiimer.  If,  as 
manufacturers     assert,    the    present    com- 


petition in  the  cement  trade  renders  un- 
avoidable this  slovenly  mode  of  grinding,  or 
rather  this  neglect  of  sifting,  it  would  be  far 
preferable  to  permit  Portland-cement 
makers  to  add,  to  sifted  cement,  from  10  to 
15  i^er  cent,  of  fine  grained  sand,  pulverised 
quartz,  or  slag,  and  to  sell  such  a  mixture  as 
"  adulterated  cement." 

By  a  strange  anomaly,  writers  upon  the 
subject,  and  even  some  experimentei-s,  have 
made  use  of  the  argument  that  because, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  heavy  cement 
(with  Id  per  cent,  of  residue,  when  passed 
through  a  sieve  of  1,600  meshes  to  the  square 
inch)  will  give  better  results  when  tested  neat, 
if  this  residue  is  left  in,  than  if  only  the  fine 
jjarticles  are  tested,  therefore  there  is  no 
object  in  the  removal  of  the  core  ;  forgetting 
entirely  that  in  practice  such  cement  is 
not  used  neat,  and  that  under  a  sand- 
test,  with  two  or  three  parts  of  sand,  this 
apparent  advantage  in  the  presence  of  the 
coarse  particles  at  once  vanishes.  Another 
very  singidar  fact  is  that  in  nearly  all  sieve- 
tests  which  have  hitherto  been  suggested,  a 
minimum  residue  with  a  certain-sized  mesh  is 
propounded.  Now  if  there  is  to  be  any  good 
in  the  sieve-test  at  all,  and  we  hold  this  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all  tests  with 
Portland  cement,  the  entire  absence  of 
core  with  a  sieve  of  a  certain  named  number 
of  meshes  must  be  insisted  upon.  The  sieve- 
test  should  read  :  "  The  whole  of  the  cement 
must  be  so  ground  as  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  containing  40  x  40  =  1,G00  meshes  to 
the  square  inch,  ■svithout  any  residue."  It  is 
curious  how  wrongly  manufacturers  regard 
this  question  of  sifting.  We  were  talking 
quite  recently  with  a  prominent  cement- 
maker  on  this  subject,  and  he  said  :  "  If  my 
cement  had  'm  be  reduced  to  such  a  pitch  of 
fineness,  I  should  have  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness, as  I  should  never  get  through  the 
grinding."  We  asked  him  if  he  could  give 
us  even  the  roughest  estimate  of  what  the 
extra  cost  might  be,  and  he  replied,  "  Half 
as  much  again  as  at  present."  On  checking 
some  of  the  cement  as  it  ran  from  the  hopper 
of  the  null-stone,  with  a  sieve  of  the  size 
named,  there  was  found  to  be  a  residue  of 
12|V  per  cent,  of  core.  When  we  pointed 
out  that  the  total  extra  cost  could  not  pos- 
sibly exceed  the  expense  of  re-grinding  this 
percentage  of  his  present  output,  plus  the 
cost  of  sifting,  and  raising  the  core  back 
again  into  the  stones — the  expense  of  the 
two  latter  operations  being  admitted  to  bo 
almost  inappreciable,  he  said  he  had  never 
considered  it  in  this  light,  but  had  thought 
of  the  power  and  laboui-  necessary  to  gi-ind 
all  his  cement  fine  enough  to  go  through 
such  a  mesh  at  a  single  operation  ! 

This  is  rather  a  long  digression  from  the 
subject  of  the  cost  of  cement ;  but  it  has  boon 
necessary,  in  order  to  prove  that  nearly  all 
the  cement  in  the  market  is  degraded  to  the 
extent  of  nearlj'  20  per  cent,  by  inert  and 
unprofitable  ingi-edients.  As  a  forcible  iUus- 
tratiou  of  this,  we  once  pointed  out  to  an 
engineer  who  had  been  sending  10,000  tons 
of  Portland  cement  to  some  large  works  in 
Russia,  and  who  told  us  that  the  cost  of 
transport  exactly  doubled  the  prime  cost  of 
the  cement :  ' '  You  have  expended  about 
^3,000  out  of  the  £20,000  in  sending  grit  to 
Russia,  and  this  you  might  have  saved  by 
ha%-ing  all  the  cement  sifted  in  this  country 
before  it  was  put  into  casks." 

The  cost  of  Portland  cement,  bought  by 
the  ton,  and  specified  as  capable  of  imder- 
going  the  usual  tests,  was,  for  a  large  work 
on  the  South  Coast,  recently  quoted  at 
31s.  9d.  This  would  imply  a  price  in  the 
London  district  of  about  30s.  per  ton  of  20 
bushels  at  1121b.  each,  or,  say,  31s.  Gd. 
per  cubic  yard  of  21  bushels.  Taking 
sand  at  4s.  per  cube  j-ard,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  5  yards  of  sand  to  1  yard 
of  cement,  which,  with  sifted  cement,  gives 
a  very  excellent  mortar;  we  get  for 
31s.  Gd.  +  20s,  +  IDs.  for  mixing,  5J  yards 


of  cement  mortar  at  a  cost  of  lis.  per  cubic 
yard. 

Grey  lime  is  still  sold  in  London,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  dealer,  by  the  cubic 
yard,  which  is  a  survival  of  the  obsolete 
"  hundred,"  as  we  pointed  out  in  a  former 
article ;  but,  without  attempting  to  show 
what  is  obtained  for  a  yard,  we  will  ask  our 
readers  to  assume  that  a  cubic  yard  of  grey 
lime,  containing  21  imiiorial  bushels,  which 
we  require  for  comparison  with  Portland, 
may  be  supx^lied  for  10s.  With  this  quan- 
tity, whatever  specifications  may  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject,  we  have  found,  from  careful 
observation,  that  the  "  inteUigont  Irish- 
man "  who  makes  the  mortar  uses  2  yards  of 
river  sand,  or  2-i  yards  of  pit  sand  (say  the 
latter,  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  for  lime  as 
possible),  and  he  obtains  only,  at  best,  2i  yards 
of  lime  mortar  for  10s.-|-10s.,  and  5s.  for 
mixing,  or  10s.  per  cube  yard,  as  against  lis. 
for  Portland-cement  mortar.  The  fonner 
being  a  very  x^oor  and  miserable  imitation  of 
the  result  obtained  from  the  use  of  cement, 
which  we  trust  soon  to  see  taking  its  proper 
place  as  a  London  building  material.  It  is  true 
that  this  calculation  implies  an  actual  cubic 
yard  of  iimrc  Portland  cement,  and  one  of 
freshly-burned  lump-limo,  and  both  at  prices 
rather  below  those  to  which  wo  are  accus- 
tomed. It  is  also  true  that  b"me  could  be 
sold  much  cheaper,  and  that  Portland  cement 
has  perhaps  been  forced  down  to  its  lowest 
paying  pirice.  Still,  with  a  difference  of 
only  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  mortar, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  choice 
of  which  to  use.  The  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  making  Portland  by  the  modern  process, 
in  the  one  item  of  fuel  alone,  shows  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent.  ;  the  amount  of  coke 
used  being  stated  for  all  purposes  at  from 
8  cwt.  to  10  cwt.  per  ton  of  finished 
cement. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  in  conclusion, 
on  the  German  system  of  testing  a  sand 
mixture,  in  lieu  of  the  neat  cement.  As  we 
have  stated  on  previous  occasions,  the  exist- 
ing plan  of  insisting  on  a  cement  of  a  given 
weight  per  imperial  bushel  is,  when  un- 
checked by  the  sieve,  a  direct  incentive  to 
imperfect  gi'inding ;  as  it  is  far  easier  to  pre- 
pare a  cement  with  20  jier  cent,  of  coarse 
particles,  weighing  1181b.  per  bushel,  thfjii 
one  much  more  finely  ground  and  deprived 
of  its  coarse  particles,  which  woidd  weigh 
only  1101b.  Many  engineers  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  cements  ranging  from 
1121b.  to  1201b.  per  bushel  as  superior  to 
those  weighing  under  1121b. ;  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  form  any  opinion  on  this  point 
unless  the  fineness  of  the  i^articles  had  been 
ascertained.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Colson 
bearing  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  are  of  the  utmost  value.  Theo- 
retically speaking,  wo  believe  that  there  is 
no  good  object  gained  in  aiming  at  a  cement 
of  over  1101b.  to  the  bushel.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  if  any  cement  deprived  of  its  Core  by 
passing  it  through  a  40  X  40  mesh  sieve 
could  be  made  to  sm'pass  this  weight. 

A  great  impediment  to  the  sand-test  is 
the  fancied  diificulty  of  obtaining  a  sand  of 
uniform  quality.  A  pure  quartz,  crashed  to 
a  powder  which  shall  consist  of  grains  re- 
jected by  a  sieve,  say,  of  2,500  meshes  to  the 
squai'o  inch,  but  deprived  of  all  grains  too 
large  to  pass  through  a  sieve  containing  900 
meshes,  could  be  procured  all  over  the 
countiy,  and  would  surely  be  sufliciontly 
uniform  for  the  purpose.  The  section  for  frac- 
ture which  had  been  selected  in  Germany,  of 
only  5  square  contimotres,  cert.ainly  appears 
small  for  the  briquette ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  smallest  sectional  area  capable 
of  giving  reliable  results  is  the  one  which 
will  expose  us  to  the  smallest  margin  of  error, 
duo  to  imperfection  in  filling  the  mould,  and 
g.auging  the  compound  of  cement  and  sand. 
^Vhonover  the  sand-test  becomes  adopted  by 
English  ccmcnt-nsers,  we  expect  to  see  the 
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area  of  IJin.  bj'  IJin.  selected,  in  ijreference 
to  the  standard  area  of  0'78  sq.  in.  chosen  in 
Germany. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  chief  objection  to 
the  German  sand-test  is  the  twenty- eight- 
day  period,  which  must  intervene  between 
the  testing  and  use  of  the  cement.  We  are 
not  yet  quite  cei'tain  that  an  interval  of  more 
than  fom-teen  days  is  necessary,  and  by 
adopting  this  limit,  with  two  instead  of  three 
parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  wo  think  the 
chief  argument  against  the  sand-test  would 
disappear.  It  is  a  matter  which  no  longer 
admits  of  any  doubt,  that  for  many  of  the 
dense  cements  now  in  such  high  favour  with 
our  English  engineers,  the  seven-day  test 
does  not  permit  of  a  sirSicient  amount  of 
induration  to  show  the  action  of  the  cement 
at  its  best,  as  compared  with  a  lighter 
cement  tested  in  a  similar  way.  The  sand- 
test,  strangely  enough,  brings  out  the  high 
quality  of  a  cement  much  more  effectually 
than  the  mode  of  testing  now  in  use,  and 
admits  of  far  more  uniformity  in  the  results. 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  central  body  exists  in 
this  country,  capable  of  uniting  all  the 
principal  men  interested  in  the  employment 
of  Portland  cement,  either  as  architects, 
engineers,  builders,  or  manufacturers. 
Failing  such  a  central  authority,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  might  be  convened  to  report  on 
tills  matter,  as  was  done  in  Germany,  and  to 
decide  upon  some  uniform  plan  of  testing. 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
accomplished,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
English  users  of  Portland  cement. 

THE   Wlt'fTER   EXHIBITION   AT  THE 
DUDLEY   GALLEEY. 

ri  ENERALLY  the  ^vinter  exhibition  at 
VX  this  gallery  contains  some  very  excel- 
lent pictmes,  but  this  year  we  cannot  bestow 
quite  the  same  praise.  Some  of  the  works 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  rather  hastily 
finished,  others  look  like  contributions  sent 
to  help  cover  the  walls.  We  do  not  think 
any  the  less  of  a  picture  because  it  has  not 
found  its  way  to  the  Academy,  nor  even  of 
"  studio-sweepings  "  as  they  are  called  ;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  good  paintings, 
like  good  books,  often  lack  the  qualities  that 
render  them  welcome  to  the  general  run  of 
connoisseurs.  The  Dudley  Gallery,  though 
it  does  not  quite  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, contains  a  few  works  of  undoubted 
merit  in  that  particular  phase  of  art  it  usually 
more  especially  illustrates.  In  truthfiil 
painting  of  real  life,  Mr.  Arthur  HUl's 
"  Maggie  "  (7)  is  all  that  we  can  wish  ;  the 
eyes  and  face  are  expressive.  Mr.  W.  Ma- 
grath's  picture,  "On  the  Old  Sod,"  is 
thoroughly  realistic  ;  the  figure  of  the  old 
shepherd  is  the  central  and  chief  object, 
besides  the  grass,  that  attracts  notice,  and 
yet  there  is  some  force  of  character  in  the 
painting,  and  the  colouring  is  subdued.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  sends  a  subject  illustrating  an 
old  nursery  rhyme,  "This  is  the  dog  that 
worried  the  cat."  It  is  handled  in  the 
artist's  visual  vein  ;  the  colouring  is  quiet, 
and  the  composition  conventional.  "  Uolce 
Far  Niente  "  (13),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Water- 
house,  is  a  pleasing  study,  rendered  with 
much  grace,  and  with  a  wealth  of  colour 
befitting  the  subject.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn's 
"  Evening  on  the  Thames  "  (25),  is  a  jiloas- 
ing  sketch  of  the  river  from  the  Surrey  end 
of  Westminster-bridge,  as  observed  when 
the  evening  mists  liavo  obscured  all  save 
the  outline  of  the  Palace  and  its  tower.  The 
clock-tower  is  certainly  too  bulky,  and  the 
upper  clock-story  does  not  project  enough. 
Another  sketch  of  the  latter  tower  appears 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gallery,  a  com- 
parison vnth  which  wUl  show  that  either 
Mr.  Severn  or  Mr.  Rischgitz's  view  errs 
much.  The  latter  is  right.  "Winter  "  (20), 
by  T.  P.  GoodaU,   is   well   painted,   though 


rather  hard.  "  In  the  Court  of  the  Doges' 
Palace,  Venice,"  by  Mr.  Eastwood,  is  not 
true  in  the  drawing,  and  there  is  a  harsh- 
ness in  the  colouring;  but  "Pleasant  Com- 
pany Makes  the  Way  Short,"  by  Heywood 
Hai-dy,  is  cleverlj-  told— a  gentleman  and 
lady,  both  on  horseback,  are  just  about 
crossing  a  ford,  which  they  appear  hardly  to 
have  recognised.  Mr.  A.  D.  Lancaster's 
study  "Day,'"  representing  a  girl's  face,  is 
classical  in  spirit,  though  rather  stiff ;  a 
roseate  hue  pervades  the pictme.  "Spring," 
by  E.  F.  Brewtnall  (26),  is  a  study  conceived 
in  a  different  vein  ;  a  yoimg  lady  is  enticing 
a  cat  which  is  sitting  on  the  fence.  The 
May-blossom  is  well  painted,  and  the 
artist  has  contented  himself  in  rendering 
nature.  "Cave  Canem"  (No.  51), 
by  Briton  Riviere,  A.R.A.,  is  a  clever 
cabinet-picture.  The  "white  jjuppy  seated 
on  the  doorstep  and  the  stone  threshold  are 
both  faithfully  painted.  One  of  the  best 
pictures  is  by  Leon  Lhermitte,  whose  works 
are  always  characterised  by  breadth  of 
treatment  and  a  quiet  colouiiug.  His  "  Le 
Marche  de  Chateau-Thierry  "  (57)  is  a  pleas- 
ing market-group  of  figures,  painted  with 
considerable  truth  and  feeling  ;  the  houses 
forming  the  background  of  the  old  French 
market-place  admirably  sustam  the  busy 
throng  in  front,  and  the  drawing  is  ex- 
cellent. Miss  Alice  Haver's  in  "The 
Spring"  (56)  exhibits  a  composition  of  a 
pleasingkind ;  the  stooping  figure  is  graceful, 
but  there  is  a  "want  of  solidity  and  relief  in 
the  painting  that  is  unsatisfactory.  "Her 
Dog,"  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  sustains  this 
artist's  ability  as  a  painter  of  quiet  humour  ; 
the  young  dandj'  seated  on  the  couch,  dressed 
in  the  Georgian  costume,  with  flowing  coat, 
cuffs  and  frills,  powdered  wig  and  cocked 
hat  and  knee-breeches,  is  well  painted,  and 
the  furniture  quite  in  keepin;^  with  the 
period,  while  the  little  sullen  dog  appears  to 
resent  the  overtures  made  to  him.  The 
Hmbs  in  "  A  Bacchante  "  (64)  are  certainly 
too  slender  ;  "  On  the  Hill,"  by  Frank 
Walton,  a  Scotch  moor,  is  vigorous,  and  the 
yellow-blossomed  gorse  naturally  painted. 
Rather  over-mannered  and  stiff  in  drawing 
is  the  picture  of  "  Backyard  at  Ramsbury 
Manor  House,  Wiltshire,"  by  G.  D.  Leslie, 
R.A.  The  building  is  carefully  detailed,  and 
the  wooden  arcading  and  prim  borders  typi- 
cal of  the  style.  "In  the  Valley  "  is  another 
prettily-painted  piece,  by  Frank  Walton, 
truthful  in  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
evergreen  and  the  leafless  elms,  and  handled 
\vith  much  vigour.  "Blackberries"  (77) 
is  also  a  piece  breathing  of  the  country  ; 
the  figure  of  the  girl  is  graceful  and 
the  bushes  and  sunset  sky  faithfully 
painted  ;  it  is  by  Frederick  Morgan, 
tiimple  in  drawing  and  quiet  in  colour  is  a 
cabinet  picture  by  Augusta  Wells,  entitled 
"  A  Young  Dairymaid  "  ;  (No  09)  is  equally 
coarse  and  harsh  in  colouring.  Mr.  Theodore 
Hines  contributes  a  pleasing  sketch  of  rural 
vegetation  in  "Weeds"  (102),  but  we  cannot 
saj' Mr.  Lewis's  "  Home  "  (104),  is  happily 
conceived — it  is  crowded,  and  what  there  is 
characteristic  we  hardly  know,  unless  it  be 
the  infant  prattling  on  the  floor  and  the 
sunlit  garden  seen  through  the  open  door- 
way. The  execution  is  wanting  in  vigour. 
"Water  Lilies'  (117)  is  a  classically-con- 
ceived composition  ;  the  colouring  is  refined 
and  low  in  scale,  but  the  figm-e  of  stooping 
maiden  is  coarse,  the  muscle  of  arm  anatomi- 
cally incorrect.  The  same  error  of  drawing 
is  noticeable  in  Mr.  F.  Morgan's  "  Gleaners" 
(122),  the  arm  between  elbow  and  ■\\Tist, 
showing  an  unnaturally  tumid  development 
of  muscle.  "  A  Siesta  in  Church,  Venice," 
by  Charles  Cecil  Van  Haanen  is  a  study  of 
some  merit,  but  the  artist  has  signally  failed 
to  give  the  proper  anatomical  expression  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face  of  the  girl  yawning ; 
the  effect  is  unpleasantly  strained  and  un- 
real. Much  too  low  for  easy  examination  is 
A.     Ludovici's     "  Les    TravaUleurs    de    la 


Mer  "(140);  children  on  a  sandy  beach  build- 
ing sand  forts.  All  we  can  say  is,  it  is  a 
pleasing  cabmet  picture  in  which  the  detail 
has  not  been  scamped.  A  large  picture  by 
P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  "The "Condition  of 
Tm-key,"  has  a  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the 
title  ;  the  group  of  well-fed  turkeys,  with 
their  bright  plumage,  is  carefully  painted. 
Mr.  MacWhirter's  "  Old  Rome  "  (147) 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  ;  the  merit 
of  the  picture  resides  in  the  illuminated 
moonlit  sky  and  cleverly-pamted  reflected 
light  under  the  triumphal  arch,  which  fills 
up  the  canvas ;  the  architectirral  detail 
of  coffered  vault  is  lost  in  shadow. 
Near  to  it  we  must  commend  H.  Fanton's 
"Roses,"  though  the  contrast  between  the 
flowers  and  dark  background  is  rather  over- 
powering. The  sea,m  "  Spindi-ift  "  (157), 
by  Henry  Moore,  is  too  grey,  and  the 
painting  is  monotonous.  The  "Scene  from 
Dickens's  'Battle  of  Life  '  "(158), by  F.  Bar- 
nard, is  carefully  painted,  and  the  characters 
well  sustamed  in  demeanour  and  dress.  The 
"  Roses  and  Clematis,"  by  C.  Stoney,  is  also 
pleasingly  painted,  and  well  grouped.  "In 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,"  by  Alice  Havers,  the 
artist  has  tried  to  convey  the  effect  of  the 
mid-day  sim  on  a  common.  The  woman 
vnth  the  tired  little  girl  in  her  arms  looks 
fatigued,  and  the  sunlight  on  the  grass  is 
painted  with  care  ;  but  there  is  a  little  too 
much  naturalism,  and  a  little  shadow  some- 
where would  have  intensified  the  effect. 
Turning  from  the  tropical  pastoral  to  the 
frigid  delineation  of  city,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor's 
"  Out  in  the  Cold  "  has  a  touch  of  humour 
in  it.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, with  Cleopatra's  Needle,  on  a  freezmg 
winter's  day  ;  the  river  has  floating  ice,  and 
the  obelisk  is  covered  with  snow.  "  Row- 
ing Home,"  by  C.  N.  Henry  (190),  has  its 
chief  merit  in  the  green  transparent  depth 
depicted  in  the  water,  and  the  reflection  of 
light  under  the  boat.  Mr.  Winkfield  has 
given  us  theimpression  of  a  "  Winter's  Day  " 
in  No.  193,  and  Mr.  R^  Macbeth  of  "  Lady 
Bountiful "  in  207,  both  clever  in  expression 
and  technical  qualities.  "Dawn"  is  the 
subject  of  an  ideal  female  head,  lightly 
draped  and  grey-toned,  by  A.  D. 
Lancaster ;  but  one  of  the  most  highly- 
finished  cabinet  pictm-es  illustrative  of  a 
moral  is  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy's  ' '  Trial 
of  Patience"  (221);  an  e'egantly  dressed 
little  girl  is  watching,  with  a  childish  and 
sweet  expression,  the  patience  of  her  little 
dog,  who  is  waiting  till  the  cat  has  finished 
lapping  the  milk  from  a  saucer.  The 
grouping,  execution,  and  colouring  are  ad- 
mirable. In  a  different  vein,  and  thoroughly 
ideal,  is  a  study  we  may  call  the  gem 
of  the  collection  (240).  The  picture  is  by 
L.  Alma-Tadema,  E.A.,  and  illustrates  a 
dark  female,  quite  nude,  entering  a  bath. 
The  red  marble  base  of  fountain,  the  bronze 
dolphm,  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  water, 
are  all  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  and  yet  an 
exquisite  sense  of  refinement  and  grace  per- 
vades the  piece.  Few  painters  have  the  gift 
of  being  so  intensely  truthful  yet  so  removed 
from  commonplace,  so  delicate  in  handling 
and  j-etso  free  from  a  frittered  manner  as  the 
artist  of  "  A  Safe  Confidant."  We  cannot 
ay  we  admire  crudely- painted  subjects,  but 
the  "  Naturalist  "  (267),  by  CoHn  Hunter, 
whatever  its  merit  maybe,  is  much  too  crude 
in  handling  for  a  serious  study.  The  young 
boy  lying  down  on  the  beach  certainly  looks 
more  sleepy  than  absorbed  in  study,  and  the 
dark  shadows  on  the  distant  waves  are  un- 
real. Those  who  had  the  hanging  of  the 
pictures  could  not  possibly  have  produced  a 
more  unhappy  contrast  than  the  last  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey's  "  Letter  of  Condolence  " 
(275).  Here  we  have  a  painting  of  an 
intensely  smooth  and  soft  kind  ;  the  face  of 
the  young  lady  replying  to  letters  is 
extremely  namby-pamby  in  expression.  We 
must  take  note  of  J.  Tissot's  little  cabmet 
called  "  Quiet,"  elaborate   and  realistic  as 
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it  is  ;  of  H.  Macallum's  "  Herring  Curers  " 
(284)  :  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess's  "  Study  of 
an  Eastern  Head"  (297),  rich  in  colour  and 
expressiTc  in  the  dark  eyes  ;  Mr.  Wj-ntield's 
"  Tulips,''  a  picture  over-balanced  by  the 
bright  colour;  "  Windfalls  "  (309)  ;  "  The 
Novel  "  (310) — subjects  that  are  worthy  of 
mention  moi'e  for  their  careful  painting  of 
features  than  for  any  great  quality  or  merit 
of  composition.  Mr.  Henry's  "  Reverie"  (338), 
a  girl,  seated  in  an  old  chamber  furnished 
with  a  fine  oak  cabinet,  playing  a  guitar, 
has  little  in  it  to  attract  attention  except 
the  accessories  of  the  room  ;  the  title  seems 
hardly  applicable.  Mr.  Clausen's  "  Novel  " 
(310)  we  may  call  "  a  hai-mony  in  orange 
and  black  "  ;  "A  Dabbler  in  the  Science  " 
is  an  amusing  incident,  but  with  little  that 
is  forcible  in  composition.  The  "  Shortest 
Way,"  by  P.  S.  Musch.amp,  is  a  simple  inci- 
dent with  a  touch  of  irony  and  humour  iu 
it.  Mr.  C.  Vernede,  in  3.57,  has  contributed 
an  exquisite  study  of  foliage  feelingly  ren- 
dered ;  the  "  Early  Morning  at  Burnham 
Beeches"  (3S7),  byH.  Caffieri,  is  also  a  clever 
bit  of  rural  scenery.  We  can  only  afford 
space  to  enumerate  a  few  others,  such  as 
No.  401,  "  Gossips,"  in  which  there  is  a 
want  of  scale  in  the  faces  of  the  girls  ; 
"  Clavichord  and  Cither"  (410) ;  "  A  Mid- 
summer Evening"  (409),  by  T.  Lloyd  -  a 
sparkling  bit  of  river  scenery;  No.  411,  on 
the  screen,  a  small  picture  by  G.  F.  Watts, 
E.A.,  "Rehearsing  the  Tableaii "  and 
"Dream  of  Eudymion."  Architectural 
subjects  are  almost  .ibsent  from  the  collec- 
tion. The  view  of  "  Antwei-p  Cathedral," 
by  Jules  Lessore  (270),  is  a  very  imperfect 
rendering  of  the  proportions  and  details  of 
the  church.  "Dordrecht"  (346),  by  A.  B. 
Donaldson,  is  also  exceedingly  harsh  in 
colour,  and  crude. 


THE     FALL     OF     HOUSES     IN     THE 
TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

THE  fall  of  the  two  houses  in  the  Totten- 
ham Court-road,  attended  by  the  death 
of  two  of  the  workmen  engaged,  which  we 
briefly  recorded  iu  our  issue  of  last  week, 
has  excited  cocsiderable  attention.  The 
coroner's  inquiry  opened  last  Friday,  at 
the  LTniversity  College  Hospital,  was  at- 
tended by  several  professional  men  ;  but 
beyond  the  preliminary  formalities  and  par- 
ticidars  a,i  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident,  little  evidence  of  any  value  was 
offered.  Until  after  the  jury's  adjourned 
investigation,  to  be  held  to-day  (Friday), 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory 
knowledge,  it  would  be  premature  on  our 
part  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Alfred  Shields,  and  his 
father,  who  acted  as  foreman,  it  appears  that 
the  shops  of  three  houses,  Nos.  171,  172,  and 
173,  were  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
one,  and  that  Mr.  Shields  had  rindertaken  by 
contract  to  carry  out  this  work,  and  to  do 
general  repairs  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Williams,  ai"chitect,  of  Swiinsea.  One  of  the 
things  to  be  done  was  to  raise  the  first  floors 
about  two  feet  by  putting  in  girders  in 
place  of  the  old  bressumers,  and  it  wiis  after 
these  new  girders  had  been  fixed  and  during 
the  alteration  of  the  old  chimney-breasts 
that  the  houses  fell.  We  also  have  it  on 
evidence  that  the  front  and  back  walls  were 
underpinned.  It  may  naturally  be  asked 
how  it  was  such  ;in  old  and  apparently 
dilapidated  building  could  have  been  per- 
mitted to  h.ivo  been  tampered  with  iu  the 
manner  we  have  described ;  as  the  party 
wall  was  clearly  in  a  very  rotten  and  shaky 
condition  from  previous  alterations  ;  but  to 
this  question  wo  must  Wiiit  for  a  reply.  An 
architect  may  plan  certain  alterations  in  an 
old  house  without  knowing  the  condition  of 
the  walls  behind  the  plastering  ;  the  builder 
in  ly  agree  by  contract  to  perform  those 
alterations  and  the  district  surveyor  give  his 


consent,  and  notwithstanding  this  concur- 
rence of  act  and  testimony,  the  building  maj- 
be  utterly  unsafe  to  touch.  It  is  quite 
possible,  we  say,  for  such  a  condition  of 
things  to  occur  without  implying  neglect  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  any  one.  A 
sudden  jar  caused  by  a  passing  load,  a 
taxing  of  the  structure  by  additional  weight, 
or  the  removal  of  a  few  bricks,  may  cause 
the  collapse  at  any  momi  nt.  WhiUe,  how- 
ever, the  germ  of  sudden  dissolution  may  be 
lurking  imsuspocted  in  the  building,  we 
have  a  right  to  require  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  plan, 
devise,  and  carry  out  alterations  of  old  build- 
ings, a  more  than  usual  amount  of  vigilance 
and  care.  In  the  case  before  us  the  altera- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  raising  of  the 
floors,  were  of  the  commonest  description.  It 
consisted  of  making  two  openings  in  the 
partj-- wall  between  171  aui  172,  and  two  in 
the  party-wall  between  172  and  173,  and  new 
shop-fronts,  and,  according  to  Mr.F.Wallen, 
the  district-surveyor's,  evidence,  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  raising  of  the  first  floors. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallen  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  contractor,  reminding  him  of 
Sect.  19,  Rule  15,  of  the  Building  Act,  which 
provides  that  no  chimnej^-breast  buUt  against 
a  party-wall  may  be  cut  without  his  certi- 
ficate, and  observing  that  he  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  for  doing  such  work  -svithout  a 
notice.  In  a  further  communication  the 
sui-veyor  certified  that,  on  certain  conditions 
being  complied  with,  namely  that  of  shoring 
the  chimney-breasts  and  putting  in  good 
stone  corbels  under  each  jamb  the  fidl 
thickness  of  wall,  the  work  below  might  be 
cut  away  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  informed  what 
or  whether  any  precautions  of  the  kind  were 
actually  carried  into  effect. 

We  can  more  positively  speak  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  ruined  buildings  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  jury's  visit  last  Tuesday.  The 
houses  that  fell  were  Nos.  171  and  172;  only 
the  lower  portion  of  the  party  and  back  walls 
remain  standing,  all  else  being  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  debris.  The  party- wall  between  172 
and  173  is  certainly  in  a  shaky  condition;  ver- 
I  tical  cracks  are  noticeable  at  the  rear  end,  and 
I  the  chimney-breasts  have  been  so  sadly  cut 
into  that  we  should  not  like  to  trust  to  its 
safety  without  the  cross-struts  that  have 
been  recently  put  up  to  support  it  from  the 
house  on  the  other  side,  and  the  raking 
shores  at  the  angles.  The  yielding  of  the 
party- wall  between  171  and  172  is  clearly 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  From  our  inspec- 
tion we  find  it  was  14in.  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  and  9in.  thick  above.  It  is  bulged 
in  parts  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  out  about  for  pi-evious  alterations,  and 
the  chimney-jambs  were  obviously  its  main 
support.  The  raising  of  the  fii-st  floor 
required  the  cutting  away  of  a  portion  of 
the  breasts  between  the  levels  of  the  old  and 
new  floors,  and  this  operation  needed  con- 
siderable caution  and  proper  support  to 
the  superincumbent  jambs.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  by  taking  awaj'  the  vertical  bearing 
of  the  chimney-jambs,  a  wall,  rotten  in  itself 
and  badly  bonded,  might  buckle  and  fall. 
Between  the  front  and  back  walls  there  is  a 
distance  of  about  24  feet  :  there  is  a  good 
old  wooden  bressumer,  trussed  ■with  iron, 
which  carried  the  ends  of  the  joists  at  the 
back,  anew  wrought-irongirderinthe  centre; 
about  nine  inches  deep  ;  and  another  roUed 
beam  of  iron,  oj  by  4,  which  took  the  front 
ends  of  the  joists.  Those  seem  to  have  toler- 
ably good  bearings,  piers  of  14in.  square 
having  been  built  to  carry  the  front  and  back 
bressumers.  The  joists  resting  upon  them  are 
S  by  2  and  had  about  12  feet  bearing.  The 
front  walls  of  each  house  rested  on  two  rolled 
flanged  girders  about  lOin.  deep  jjlaccd  side 
by  side,  with  plate  rivetedat  the  top  ;  these 
were  amply  strong  enough  for  their  work, 
which  was  independent  of  the  floors.  Two 
of  these  were  dislodged  and  fell,  but  we  do 
not  observe  they  are  damaged  or  bent  in 


the  slightest  degree.  In  fact,  the  beams 
and  flooring  have  every  appearance  of  being 
efficient,  and  could  not  have  contributed  to 
the  failure.  The  miderpinning  of  the  front 
wall  h;is  been  mentioned  ;  and  the  question 
whether  the  new  piers  built  to  carry  the 
ends  of  the  outer  girders  were  disturbed,  is 
one  that  has  to  be  answered  in  determining 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster.  The 
two  outer  piers,  however,  are  at  present  in- 
tact, and  would  seem  to  nog.T,tive  such  an 
assumption.  We  are  thus  led  to  believe  the 
structural  weakness  of  the  party-wall  was 
the  source  of  the  mishap,  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  any  carelessness 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  the  men  were  engaged  in  doing 
at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence ;  what  were 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  shoring,  and 
whether  any  sudden  weight  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  wall ;  and  further,  whether  the 
surveyor's  request  had  been  duly  carried  out 
before  the  chimney-breasts  were  cut.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  jurymen,  before  leaving  the 
ruins,  to  appoint  an  independent  surveyor  to 
examine  the  premises. 

A  long  letter  appears  in  a  daily  of 
Tuesday,  signed  "A  London  Architect  of 
Twenty-sii  Years'  Experience,"  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  which  we  may  briefly  refer.  The  writer 
corrects  the  impression  too  often  formed, 
that  a  district  surveyor  has  unlimited  control 
over  building  operations,  whereas,  in  fact, 
his  authority  is  confined  to  giving  a  notice 
of  any  irregularity,  or  cautioning  the  builder 
and  giving  evidence  against  him  in  a  police- 
court.  It  may,  therefore,  be  days,  or  even 
weeks,  after  the  surveyor  has  seen  a  flagrant 
instance  of  violation  of  the  Act,  before  he  can 
get  the  case  heard,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
catastrophe  may  happen.  As  regards 
dangerous  structures,  the  ^vriter  says  the 
' '  district  sui'veyor  is  simply  an  uusupported 
official  witness,  and  the  sole  extent  of  his 
power  is  to  give  his  certificate  and  prove  it 
in  the  police-court,  while  there  is  always  no 
difficulty  in  the  other  side  getting  any 
number  of  unscrupulous  professional  experts 
as  witnesses  against  him,  .and  so  creating  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  for  the  defence." 
Unfortun.ately,  the  above  statement  repre- 
sents too  tridy  the  condition  of  cases  of  this 
kind  ;  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
absurd  statements  are  made  about  the 
necessity  of  district  surveyors  being  more 
watchful  of  buildings,  and  that  the  result  is 
to  increase  carelessness  rather  than  otherwise. 
It  is  very  true  that  builders  who  need 
watching,  scamp  the  moment  the  surveyor's 
b.ack  is  turned,  and  this  fact  appears  to 
make  it  the  more  necessarj-,  in  our  opinion, 
for  inspectors  to  be  appointed  to  supplement 
the  attention  of  the  surveyor  by  repeated 
visits,  for  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
law  is  altered  to  make  a  contractor  legally 
responsiblefor  his  work  andliable  forviolatiou 
of  his  own  and  others'  acts  and  obligations. 
We  should  be  glad  if  contractors  could  be 
made  responsible  agents  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  manner  suggested,  but  we  think 
the  better  and  more  expeditious  plan  would 
be  to  assist  our  over-worked  officiaLs,  and 
prevent,  by  increased  siipervision,  these 
repeated,  casualties  and  risks  to  life  and 
limb,  rather  than  to  punish  the  builder 
afterwards. 


THE  LAW  OF  FIXTURES. 

VT  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
held  uu  Monday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  William  Sturge,  iu  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Smal- 
man  Smith,  barrister- at-law,  read  a  paper  on 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  of  fixtures,  of 
which  we  give  a  condensed  report.  At  the  close 
of  the  reading  a  vote  of  thiinks  was  cordially 
passed  to  Mr.  Smalman  Smith,  on  the  motion  of 
Messrs.  R.  C.  Driver  and  T.  Hu.skinson,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  was  adjourned  to  the  8th 
proximo. 
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Whatever  is  affised  to  the  soil  becomes,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  a  part  of  it,  and  is  con- 
sequently subjected  to  the  same  rights  of  property 
as  the  soil  itself— r7«»C|7?((VZJ^.!;fftei'  solo,  solo  cedit. 
This  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  fix- 
tures is  sufficiently  well  estabhshed ;  the  dif&eulty 
is  to  determine  with  precision  what  constitutes 
annexation,  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  No 
doubt  this  ancient  maxim,  whatever  may  be  its 
present  value  as  a  guiding  principle,  was  origin- 
ally applied  in  all  its  strictness.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  relic  of  that  ancient  feudal  principle  which 
rendered  every  other  description  of  property 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the 
realty.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  branches 
of  the  law,  the  necessities  of  society,  and  the 
uiokening  influences  of  trade  and  commerce, 
have  compelled  the  Courts  gradually  to  relax 
the  strictness  of  the  old  rule.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  earliest  exceptions  to  the  ancient 
principle  were  made  by  the  judges  in  favour  of 
trade,  and  in  relation  to  those  articles  necessarily 
affixed  to  the  freehold  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  As  the  commercial  classes 
increased  in  wealth  and  power,  personal  pro- 
perty, or  that  description  of  articles  called 
"  movables,"  became  of  increased  value  and  im- 
portance and  exercised  a  commensurate  influence 
upon  the  law,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
riile  to  meet  the  requii'ements  of  society  was 
next  ackoowledged,  by  excepting  such  articles 
from  its  operation  as  had  been  annexed  to  the 
freehold  for  ornament  or  for  domestic  use.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  personal  property,  and  the  correspond- 
ing necessity  for  some  modification  of  the  ancient 
feudal  principles,  it  was  not  uutU  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  that  the  Courts  assumed  any  exten- 
sive powers  in  restraining  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  realty.  And  the  law  of  fixtures,  so  far 
as  the  decisions  of  the  j  udges  have  created  it, 
consists  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  of 
those  exceptions  and  qualifications  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  engrafted  upon  the 
ancient  maxim  which  allowed  the  property  in  a 
movable  to  be  changed  by  annexation  to  the  soil. 

The  term  ' '  fixtiu-es ' '  has  been  used  by  the 
Courts  as  appHcable  both  to  chattels  annexed  to 
the  freehold,  and  thus  becoming  irrcmovalilc 
against  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  as 
also  to  chattels  annexed  to  the  freehold,  but, 
nevertheless,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  party 
annexing  the  same.  This  use  of  the  term,  m  its 
double  and  general  sense,  is  approved  by  Chief 
Baron  Kelly,  in  his  judgment  in  "  Climie  v. 
Wood  (ff ) .  The  tenn  ' '  fixtures  "  is  an  ambiguous 
one.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  such  an  annexa- 
tion as  can  be  removed  from  laud  by  the  party 
annexing  it  adversely  to  the  owoer  ;  but,  in  its 
more  general  sense,  it  means  any  annexation  or 
addition  wliich  has  been  affixed  to  or  planted  in 
the  soil  of  the  laud.  The  term  fixtures  may 
therefore  with  authority  be  taken  to  include  all 
those  articles  which  are  actualUj  or  constructivehi 
annexed  to  the  freehold.  We  shall  distinguish 
merely  temporary  annexations  from  such  articles 
as  have  become  by  permanent  annexation  a  part 
of  the  freehold,  by  classing  them  respectively  as 
movable  and  irremovable  fixtures.  Annexation  to 
the  soil,  either  actual  or  constructivCy  being  there- 
fore in  all  cases  necessary  to  constitute  a  fixture, 
it  will  be  important  to  define  the  meaning  applied 
to  the  word  "  annexation"  by  the  more  recent 
judicial  authorities.  An  article  is  considered  to 
be  actuaUij  annexed  to  the  freehold  when  it  is 
united  thereto  by  means  of  bolts,  screws,  nails, 
&c. ,  or  when  by  any  other  and  artificial  means 
it  becomes  actually  incorporated  with  the  free- 
hold. An  article  is  considered  to  be  construciirchj 
annexed  to  the  freehold  when,  although  not 
actually  annexed,  it  forms  a  necessary  and  in- 
tegral portion  of  "or  belongs  to"  that  which  is 
already  a  fixture,  but  is  in  itself  separate  or 
capable  of  easy  separation  (d) .  With  regard  to 
that  description  of  annexation  termed  constnie- 
tivc,  it  is  possible  for  a  chattel  to  become  a 
fixture,  not  only  where  there  is  no  actual  affix- 
ture to  the  freehold,  but  where  the  chattel  is 
separate  and  removed  from  the  freehold,  and 
where,  nevertheless,  for  certain  purposes  and  in 
a  limited  sense,  such  chattel  is  to  be  considered 
annexed  to  the  freehold ;  as,  for  example,  the 
doors,  windows,  locks,  keys,  and  rings  of  ahous; 
may  be  distinct  and  separate  things,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  constructivchj  annexed  to  the 
freehold,  and  therefore  a  part  of  it.  And  so  of 
any  other  matter  that  forms  an  integral  and 
essential  portion  of  or  belongs  to  "a  fixture, ' ' 
Ithough  it  may  be  distinct  from  it.      By  the 


grant  of  a  miU  the  miUstono  wiU  pass,  albeit  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  it  be  actually  severed  from 
the  null  ((■) .  So  with  regard  to  machinery.  If 
the  corpus  of  the  machinery  is  a  fixture,  aU 
that  belongs  to  that  machinery,  though  more 
or  less  capable  of  being  used  in  a  detached 
state  from  it,  follows  the  same  principle, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  freehold  (ft). 
Another  description  of  articles  are  considered 
constructively  annexed  to  the  soil,  but  which 
are  in  themselves  separate  and  distinct  from  it ; 
these  are  chartered  and  title-deeds  relating-  to 
the  realty.  ' '  A  man  seised  in  fee  has  divers 
charters,  deeds,  and  evidences,"  which,  as  Lord 
Coke  says,  the  pm-chaser  shall  have,  "as incident 
to  the  lands  ct  ratione  terra,  for  the  eviences 
are,  as  it  were,  the  sinews  of  the  land.  Also  he 
shall  have  all  deeds  and  evidences  which  are 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  the  title  of  the 
land  (f).  Heirlooms  also  are  considered  con- 
structively annexed  to  the  land.  They  are  thus 
defined: — ^^ Heirlooms,  chiefs  or  prmcipals,  are 
those  things  which  have  continually  gone  with 
the  capital  messuage  by  custom,  which  is  the 
best  thing  of  every  sort,  as  of  beds,  tables,  pots, 
pans,  and  such  like  of  dead  chattels  movable  "  (f); 
and  Lord  Coke  thus  states  the  law  relating  to 
such  articles : — "If  a  man  be  seised  of  a  house, 
and  possessed  of  divers  heirlooms  that  by  custom 
have  gone  with  the  house  from  heir  to  heir,  and 
by  his  will  deviseth  away  the  heirlooms,  this 
devise  is  void.  For  Littleton  here  saith  the  will 
taketh  effect  after  his  death,  and  by  his 
death  the  heirlooms,  by  ancient  custom,  are 
vested  in  the  heir,  and  the  law  preferreth  the 
custom  before  the  devise"  (ff).  Coat  armour 
hung  uji  in  a  church,  ancient  family  portraits, 
and  ensigns  of  honour  and  state  are  considered 
things  in  the  nature  of  heulooms,  and  as  such 
constructively  annexed  to  the  land  (A).  Also 
deer  in  a  park,  conies  in  a  warren,  fish  in  a  pond, 
doves  in  a  dove-house  («),  bees  in  a  hive,  swans 
(/),  and  game  fera  natiirtc.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  a  very  slight  affixture  to  or  in- 
corporation with  the  freehold  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  "  annexation,"  andthencea  "fixture" 
in  the  generic  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now 
used,  and  thereupon  the  question  will  arise 
whether  such  fixture  is  "movable"  or  "irre- 
movable." This  will  be  found,  more  especially 
in  the  later  authorities,  to  depend  upon  those 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  armexation 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  party 
annexing  the  chattel  to  the  freehold.  The 
operation  of  the  ancient  principle  is,  in  modem 
law,  subordinate  to  the  consideration  of  the 
intention  with  which  a  man  must  be  presumed  to 
have  annexed  an  article  to  the  freehold,  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  annexation  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  determine  the  question  whether  that 
intention  is  or  is  not  for  permanent  benefit  of  the 
iTeeholdjjcrpetiii  iisus  caiisii.  There  is  abundant 
authority  for  the  principle  to  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  refer  all  questions  concerning  annexa- 
tion to  the  soU.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
defining  the  circumstances  from  which  the  law 
may  presume  an  intention  to  jicrinancntli;  bcnejit 
the  freehold.  These  being  ascertained,  the 
intention  of  the  party  annexing  an  article  to  the 
soil,  by  so  doing  to  permanently  benefit  the 
freehold,  wiU  be  a  question  of  evidence.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
annexation  be  strong  enough  to  raise  the  legal 
presumption  of  an  intention  to  permanenthi  benefit 
the  freehold,  the  "fixture"  will  be  "  irremov- 
able" by  the  party  annexiug  the  same  against 
the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  freehold.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  such  intention  can  be  pre- 
sumed in  law  from  the  circumstances,  the  fixture 
will  be  "  movable"  at  the  will  of  the  party 
annexing  the  same.  In  Holland  v.  Hod r/ son  [k) , 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Coui-t,  said  : — "  When  the  article 
in  question  is  no  further  attached  to  the  land 
than  by  its  own  weight,  it  is  generally  to  be 
considered  a  mere  chattel  (I)  But  even  in  such 
a  case,  if  the  intention  is  apparent  to  make  the 
articles  part  of  the  land,  they  do  become  part  of 
the  land  [m).  Thus,  blocks  of  stone,  placed  one 
on  the  top  of  another,  without  any  mortar  or 
cement,  for  the  purjjose  of  forming  a  dry  stone 
wall,  would  become  part  of  the  land,  though  the 
same  stones,  if  deposited  in  a  builder's  yard,  and, 
for  convenience  sake,  stacked  on  the  top  of  each 
other  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  would  remain 
chattels.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article  may 
be  very  firmly  fixed  to  the  land,  and  yet  the 
circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  show  that  it 
never  was  intended  to  be  part  of  the  land  and 


then  it  does  not  become  part  of  the  land.  The 
anchor  of  a  large  ship  must  be  very  firmly  fixed 
in  the  groimd  in  order  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
cable,  yet  no  one  could  suppose  that  it  became 
part  of  the  land,  even  though  it  should  chance 
that  the  shipowner  was  also  the  owner  of  the 
fee  on  the  spot  where  the  anchor  was  dropped. 
An  anchor  similarly  fixed  in  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  the  strain  of  the  chain  of  a 
suspension  bridge  would  be  part  of  the  land." 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  mere  absence  of  annexation, 
that  the  article  in  question  is  a  chattel,  and  to 
be  so  dealt  with,  unless  the  circiunstances  are 
such  as  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  remain 
so.  "  Perhaps  the  true  rule  is,  that  articles  not; 
otherwise  attached  to  the  land  than  by  their 
own  weight  are  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  land,  unless  the  circiunstances  are  such  as  to 
show  that  they  were  intended  to  be  part  of  the 
land;  the  onxs  of  showing  that  they  were  so 
intended  lying  on  those  who  assert  that  they 
have  ceased  to  be  chattels ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  an  article  which  is  affixed  to  the  land 
even  sUghtly  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
land,  imlcss  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
show  that  it  was  intended  all  along  to  continue  a 
chattel,  the  onus  lying  upon  those  who  contend 
that  it  is  a  chattel."  Quieejuid  plantatur  solo,  solo 
cedit,  may,  on  the  above  authority,  be  taken  to 
obtain  to  no  greater  extent  in  modern  law  thaa 
that  of  raising  a  legal  presumption,  which — when 
an  article  is,  however  slightly,  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold— throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party 
claiming  the  article  as  a  chattel,  or  asserting  a 
right  to  render  it  such  by  a  severance  from  the 
freehold. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  held  to 
be  mateiial  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
intention  of  a  party  annexing  an  article  to  the 
freehold,  by  so  doing  permanently  to  benefit  the 
freehold,  will  be  found  to  be  included  under  the 
following  heads: — 1.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  parties.  2.  The  mode  and  extent  of  annexa- 
tion. 3.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  fixture 
and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  incident  which  has  been  rightly  held 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  determining- 
this  question  of  the  intention  of  annexation,  is 
the  relation  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each 
other ;  and  for  practical  purposes  it  wOl  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  three  classes  of  persons 
between  whom  questions  relating  to  fixtures, 
pi-ineipally  arise  («) : — 1.  Between  different 
descriptions  of  representatives  of  the  same  o-wner 
of  the  inheritance — namely,  between  his  heir 
and  executor.  2.  Between  the  executor  of 
tenant  for  life  or  in  tail,  and  the  remainder-man 
or  rever.sioner.  3.  Between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

1 .  The  right  of  the  executor  to  remove  fixtures 
and  to  convert  them  into  personal  property 
against  the  will  of  the  heir  is  of  very  limited 
extent,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
ease  where  the  owner  of  land  annexes  articles  to 
the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  enjoying- 
his  property,  there  can  be  presumed  any  other 
intention  than  to  permanently  benefit  the  free- 
hold. The  conflicting  authorities  were  reviewed, 
and  the  principles  of  modem  law  enunciated,  io 
the  case  of  "  Fisher  v.  Dixon"  (o)  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  their  lordships,  the  authority 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  ' '  Fisher  v. 
Dixon  "  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
ao-ainst  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scot- 
land, arising  out  of  the  foUo-ndng  case  : — J. 
Dixon,  deceased,  was  an  extensive  coal  and  ii-on 
mine  owner,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
engaged  in  working  mines,  some  of  which  were 
his  freehold  property,  having  been  piu-chased  by 
himself ;  while  of  the  rest  he  was  tenant  under 
leases  for  various  terms.  A  very  valuable  por- 
tion of  property  consisted  of  engines,  coUiery 
utensils,  rails,  &c.,  employed  in  the  business  he 
earned  on.  After  his  decease,  a  question  was- 
raised  whether  these  engines,  machinery,  &c., 
were  to  be  considered  heritable  property  and  to 
pass  with  the  estate  to  the  heir,  or  removable 
property  and  belonging  to  the  executors.  It  wa» 
decided  by  the  Lords  Ordinary  that  the  machinery 
which  was  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be 
used  without  being  so  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
tho  profitable  use  of  the  land,  was  heritable, 
and  passed  with  the  laud.  This  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  then  said: — "  The  principal  stress  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  appellant  has  been 
that  this  is  to  be  protected  because  it  is  necessary 
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ior  the  encouragement  of  trade  that  this  pro- 
perty should  be  considered  as  not  boloug-ing  to 
the  real  estate."  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  there  existed  at  this  time  (1845)  some  con- 
siderable authority  for  the  theory  that  "  trade 
fixtures,"  even  when  set  up  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  were  personal  property,  aud  removable  by 
the  executor.  The  House  of  Lords  in  this  im- 
portant case,  declined  to  give  encouragement  or 
authority  to  such  a  doctrine  ;  and  any  doubts 
that  may  have  previously  existed  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  the  personal  representative  in  such 
cases  to  remove  articles  annexed  to  the  soil  for 
the  puiposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  were  vir- 
tually set  at  rest  by  this  decision. 
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THE  iESTHETICS  OF  DECOKATION. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  twenty-second 
session  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  in  their  rooms  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  r2th  in.st.  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address,  the 
President  rem.arked  that  at  the  present  time 
there  were  few  a;sthetical  principles  more 
earnestly  discussed,  and  brought  more  promi- 
nently before  the  pubUc  than  those  relating  to 
the  decorative  arts.  "No  doubt,"  said  Mr. 
Bonnar,  "  the  Iiigher  branches  of  these  arts 
have  had  their  seasons  of  ebb  and  flow  in  public 
estimation.  But  even  when  fallen  to  their 
lowest  ebb,  there  remained  traces  of  a  fonner 
power — the  consequence  of  their  relationship 
to,  and  sympathy  with,  the  motives  of  human 
thought  and  action.  JBut,  Decorative  Art — 
from  its  representation  being  materialistic  in 
character — rendered  its  decadence  less  apparent, 
and  from  tliis  cause  it  gradually  c&ased  to  obtain 
recognition  as  the  medium  of  the  expression  of 
active  social  life  and  thought,  or  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  enhancing  and  bestowing 
refinement  on  the  varying  phases  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  domestic  circle. 

"The.se  fimctions  it  unquestionably  accom- 
plished previous  to  its  decline  :  and  it  stiU  con- 
tinues to  perform  them  in  those  countries  where 
it  continues  to  be  cherished  and  esteemed.  With 
us  it  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have 
died  out,  as  the  experiences  of  the  last  fifty 
years  graphically  testify.  Indeed,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  productions  of  this  period  are 
barely  creditable  to  a  people  with  fewer  jireten- 
sions  to  the  high  state  of  ci\-iiisation  which  we 
in  this  country  lay  claim  to. 
_  "If,  for  instance,  we  glance  at  the  adapta- 
tions employed  in  the  production  of  articles  for 
utilitarian  piu-jioses,  what  do  we  find  ?  ^^^ly, 
the  forms  wtiich  originally  invested  them  with 
grace  of  outline  and  distinctiveness  of  character, 
which  had  distinguished  them  as  they  had  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  auother, 
witli  that  completeness  which  is  invariably  jjre- 
sent  in  those  works  that  have  been  made  a 
speciaUty  of  craft,  have  become  so  distorted  as  to 
render  thorn  almost  incapable  of  use  for  practi- 
cal and  impos.sible  for  omament.al  purpcses; 
that  over-lavieh  employment  of  ornamentation 


which  is  the  prevaiUng  feature  of  deficient 
workmausliip  and  general  incompetence  being 
painfidly  apparent. 

' '  Need  I  specially  allude,  in  illustration  of  this 
statement,  to  those  articles  which  are  so  famQiar 
to  us  all  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  '  Brum- 
magem,' as  being  fair  examples  of  the  objects 
indicated.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  conso- 
latory to  bear  in  mind  that  this  term  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  objects  which  are  looked 
upon  as  shanLs,  and  are  contemptuously  referred 
to  under  this  general  phr.Tse.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly gratifying,  as  evincing  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  Although,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
very  limited  number  who  are  capable  of  resisting 
that  tawdry  display  of  hideous  form  and  imperfect 
workmanship  which  are  to  be  witnessed  in  many 
of  the  productions  that  are  even  now  being 
put  forth ,  th,it  have  the  additional  objection  of 
being  defective  in  construction  and  entirely 
w.auting  in  originality  of  design.  Por  the  chaste 
and  real  possess  a  modesty,  an  uuobtrusiveness, 
which  render  their  merits  apparent  only  to  those 
who  can  recognise  the  genuineness  of  purpose 
and  sincerity  of  thought  which  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  truly  beautiful. 

"In  singling  out  this  example  of  'Brum- 
magem,' I  do  so  as  it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate 
pretty  accurately  the  position  of  "which  the 
decorative  art  at  present  hold  with  the  public. 
And  it  may,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  attributed 
to  the  late — and  I  trust  returning — prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  consequent  demand  for  display 
by  the  many  who  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of 
wealth  either  neglected  or  lacked  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  ^knowledge  or  taste  for  such 
matters.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  almost  entire 
disregard  of  these  studies  by  native  artists,  our 
manufacturers  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  assistance  of  foreign  artists  to  meet 
the  growing  demand,  thus  tending  to  make 
matters,  if  possible,  worse,  by  thoroughly 
denuding  their  productions  of  all  national  asso- 
ciation and  impress. 

"  Until  quite  recently  in  this  city,  and  stiUtoa 
large  extent  in  the  south,  it  has  been  and  is 
received  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  the 
higher  class  of  mural  art  can  only  be  competently 
and  efficiently  executed  by  foreigners.  It  is 
with  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  ability  of 
these  men  that  I  remark  that,  however  clever  and 
artistic  their  work  may  be^  it  can  never  be  looked 
upon  or  received  as  acting  in  harmony  with  our 
native  instincts,  nor  yet  suitable  and  appropriate 
to  the  wants  of  our  country.  Their  treatment, 
colouring  even  to  the  very  details  of  their  theoiy 
of  ornamentation,  acquired  in  their  own  schools 
of  art,  can  never  strike  a  truly  responsive  chord, 
but  must  always  remain  a  thing  apart  and  un- 
sympathetic with  our  requirements  and  wishes. 

"Unfortuntitely,  this  state  of  matters,  aslhave 
already  stated,  forms  a  serious,  although  not  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  rapid  progress,  in  the 
various  departments  of  national  decorative  art,  as 
it  places  in  our  way  the  serious  task  of  having 
fir.st  of  all  to  unlearn  a  very  great  deal  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  strictly  proper, 
and  also  making  it  necessary  to  create  a  con- 
fidence in  the  mind  of  that  same  public  which 
hailed  the  stranger  and  his  art  with  admiration, 
while  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  their  own  countrymen 
to  compete  with  the  remotest  chance  of  success 
against  the  foreigner  in  this  class  of  work. 

' '  One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  neglect 
of  decorative  art  was  of  somewhat  singular 
origin  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Continental  neighbours.  It  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  very  little  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  the  student  of  ornamental  art,  to 
induce  him  to  devote  himself  to  its  study  and 
practice,  and  however  eager  and  ardent  his  pro- 
clivities might  be  in  that  direction,  this  drawback 
exercised  a  disheartening  and  deterrent  uiflucnce. 
There  were  indeed  very  few  attractions  or  induce- 
ments to  bind  him  to  its  steady  and  earnest 
pursuit.  This  clearly  points  to  at  least  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  may  bo  traced  the  neglected 
position  to  which  this  art  ultimately  fell. 

"  It  must  bo  bonie  in  mind  that  the  presence 
of  surh  an  institution  as  the  School  of  the  Board 
of  Manufactures,  which  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  and  decorative  arts  iu 
the  latter  part  of  last  century,  had  in  a  few  cases 
been  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  spMt  in  which 
it  was  instituted.  Instead  of  devoting  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  decorative  principles 
taught,  the  students  of  this  school  applied  their 
energies  to  the  more  attractive  pursuit  of  pic- 


torial art,  and  in  m.iny  instances,  doubtless,  with 
great  success,  as  the  brilliant  career  of  David 
Allan,  William  Allan,  and  Kunoimau  conclu- 
sively testify. 

' '  Although  it  must  at  the  siime  time  be  re- 
membered that  the  imsucoes.sful  aspirants  iu  this 
branch  of  art  were  iu  number  legion.  Had  those 
unlucky  enthusiasts  only  followed  out  the  train- 
ing bestowed  by  the  decorative  department  o£ 
the  school,  and  had  been  assured  of  obtaining 
public  sympithy  and  encouragement,  in  all 
probability  we  would  not  now  be  regretting  the 
presence  of  the  many  crudities  and  absurdities 
which  daily  produce  unrest  and  disappointment 
to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  true  in  decora- 
tive .art. 

"  Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  position 
maintained  by  the  useful  arts  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  and  also  endeavoured 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  causes  of  their  backward 
state,  I  shall  now  xiroceed,  and,  speaking  in  a 
more  hopeful  tone,  I  will  attempt — I  trust  suc- 
cessfully— to  show  that  the  giUf  which  had  so 
long  existed,  .and  kept  apart  the  decorative  arts 
from  those  of  architecture,  is  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

' '  When  the  latter  art  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  during  the  best  periods  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  epochs,  and  also  in  later  times  in  France, 
the  decorative  arts  blended  with  it  in  congenial 
harmonious  action  for  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful.  The  examples  of  these 
periods  being  all  more  or  less  distinguished  for 
the  power  and  originality  of  conception  and 
design,  and  vigour  and  grace  of  execution,  thus 
strikingly  exemplifying  the  influence  which 
these  arts  exercise  on  one  another,  .and  the 
charming  results  they  produce  in  combination, 
when  controlled  by  cidtured  and  true  artistic  in- 
stincts. As  exhibiting  the  revivsil  of  this  spirit, 
we  may  point  to  sculpture,  and  the  place  it  now 
holds  in  connection  with  ornamental  detail,  as 
coming  more  under  your  immediate  observation : 
it  will  be  aclmowledged  beyond  doubt  that  it 
begins  to  show  a  steady  progress  towards  free- 
dom in  thought  and  execution,  approaching  in 
some  degree  the  works  of  these  earlier  times, 
when  the  decorative  arts  were  the  intimate 
though  humble  h.andmaidens  employed  in  the 
embellishment  of  those  noble  fabrics  which  are  at 
once  both  the  objects  of  our  admiration  and  the 
sources  of  our  embarrassment,  as  they  reveal  to 
us  the  triumphs  achieved  by  independent  thought 
when  united  in  action,  and  directed  towards  the 
production  of  objects  h.aving  for  their  aim  the 
typical  illustration  of  the  highest  form  of  ideal 
motives. 

"  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  dis- 
regiard  to  the  independent  study  and  practice  of 
architecture  in  later  times  operated  prejudicially 
on  the  minor  arts,  which  together  constituted  the 
complete  embodiment  by  which  its  growth  could 
only  be  successfully  nourished  and  maintained. 

"As  with  the  improvement  apparent  in  the 
particular  art  referred  to,  namely,  ornamental 
sculpture,  so  it  is  with  mural  decorative  art, 
painted  glass,  ironwork,  and  carving ;  each  of 
which  begins  to  show  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
that  the  present  revival  contains  all  the  essential 
evidence  of  being  the  rcsidt  of  earnest  aud 
genuine  study,  accompanied  and  intensified  by 
the  powerful  adjunct  enthusiasm,  which  was 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  early  works. 

' '  With  all  those  aids  at  hand,  undoubtedly  the 
architect,  as  administr.ator,  possesses  very  great 
influence  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  any 
a?sthctic  movement.  But  after  that  is  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  to  the  educated  public  that  we  must 
look  to  for  aid  in  the  promotion  of  art  progress  ; 
their  ideas  being  untrammelled  by  the  operation 
of  technical  barrieii!,  will  assuredly  give  au 
impetus  to  those  faculties  iu  art  which  are  com- 
prehended within  the  familiar  circles  of  home 
life.  This  will  be  found  especially  useful  when 
employed  in  producing  the  picturesque  eflfects 
so  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  interiors,  which 
are  so  necessarj-  in  acting  as  a  foil  in  lending 
v.alue  to  tlic  various  cognate  arts  that  arc  requi- 
site in  forming  the  complete  and  successfvd  con- 
stituents of  all  that  is  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  domestic  arrangements.  These  ends  can  only 
be  accoraphshed  by  a  careful  and  discerning 
study  of  the  individual  parts.  I  humbly  submit 
that  in  this  sense  the  subject  of  interior  treat- 
ment has  not  received  the  amount  of  considera- 
tion and  assist.ance  from  the  architect  which  it 
deserves,  but  has  been  left  very  miich  to  acci- 
dent or  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  have  been 
delegated  to  the  performance  of  this  function. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  this  work,  being  es- 
teemed as  one  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature, 
has  been  hitherto  in  great  part  executed  by 
individuals  entirely  untutored  by  either  study  or 
thought,  and  whose  want  of  appreciation  has 
naturally  resulted  in  discordant  and  unsympa- 
thetic effects. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that,  practically,  in  the 
larger  question  of  external  architecture  which 
has  heretofore  engaged  so  much  of  the  architect's 
attention  the  general  public  have — at  least,  in  a 
direct  manner — very  little  to  say  iu  the  matter, 
either  in  the  way  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  design  under  consideration,  all  the  triumph 
or  '  otherwise  '  being  generally  appropriated  as 
a  personal  matter  and  as  the  out;come  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  the  public  merely  having  the 
privilege  of  expressing  their  approval  or  disap- 
probation, without  in  any  sense  influencing  the 
final  result. 

"  It  is,  however,  otherwise  when  engaged  in 
considering  the  merit  of  the  practical  agents  of 
usefulness  employed  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

"As  I  have  already  stated,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
their  primitive  simplicity,  having  all  the  recom- 
mendation of  fitness  to  their  various  functions 
attached  to  them.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  them  iu  a  discerning  and  judicious 
spirit,  so  as  to  render  them,  not  only  attractive, 
but  also  in  subjective  harmony  to  the  higher 
state  of  refinement  prevailing  in  society  ;  at  the 
same  time  accomplishing  those  modifications 
without  interfering  with  their  original  uses  and 
purposes.  In  performing  this  successfully,  while 
retaining  the  original  beauty,  lies  the  real  basis 
of  all  genuine  artistic  design.  For  it  can  only 
possess  one  of  two  qualities.  It  must  either  be 
in  perfect  unison  or  in  utter  discord. 

* '  The  first  haiang  the  chaste  ornamentation  as 
it  were  arising  spontaneously  from  it  and  diffus- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  elegance  in  accordance 
with  its  changed  circumstances  ;  in  the  other 
case  exhibiting  excrescences  miscalled  ornament, 
to  that  extent  that  the  usefulness  of  the  article 
— if,  indeed,  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  any 
remaining — is  utterly  lost.  And  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  the  qualities  that  are  especially 
welcome  to  those  who  have  the  gift  of  appreciat- 
ing that  subtile  indescribable  presence  of  the 
beautiful  which  always  possesses  the  two  main 
essentials,  namely  artisticness  and  skill. 

"  In  what  I  have  said  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  although  not  so  clearly,  perhaps,  as  I 
could  wish,  that  this  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
is  necessary  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual life.  Its  presence  is  always  apparent 
where  its  influence  is  operative.  ^'e  have 
ample  evidence  of  this  if  we  look  around  us,  for 
we  can  witness  how  that  it  exercises  in  a  high 
degree  its  power  to  enrich  the  thoughts  and 
elevate  the  character  of  those  nations  and  people 
who  have  lived  under  the  charm  of  its  benign 
sway.  And  the  page  of  history  tells  us  that 
when  all  other  mediums  of  thought  were  restricted 
and  fettered,  that  of  art  flourished  in  unrestrained 
and  unboimded  liberty  of  action  and  freedom 
of  expression.  Nor  can  we  forget  how,  in  its 
association  with  religious  symbolism,  its  graphic 
power  of  illustratiug  the  loftiest  forms  of  sacred 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  enabled  it  to  express 
in  far  cleai-er  and  distincter  terms  the  subjects 
it  was  designed  to  teach,  than  the  limited  forms 
of  articulate  language  could  even  attempt  to  do. 
It  was  a  means  of  conveying  solace  and  comfort 
to  all  conditions  of  men  in  those  bygone  days. 
And  it  touched  a  chord  in  human  nature  which, 
•responding  to  the  call,  animated  man  to  adopt  it 
as  the  sure  and  |imchangeable  exponent  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  which  religion  could  inspire. 
This  naturally  suggests  the  question — Can  such 
a  consummation  ever  be  the  lot  of  mankind 
again  ?  Or  has  the  imaginative  art  any  real 
existence  among  iis?  In  answer  to  these  queries 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain  that  man 
is  still  constituted  very  much  the  same  as  in 
times  past. 

"Although  our  proclivities  maybe  charac- 
terised as  having  been  anything  or  everything  but 
artistic  in  these  latter  days,  yet  it  must  be  granted 
that  there  has  been  growing  up  around  us  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  desire  for  more  intimate 
relationshij)  in  connection  with  things  artistic. 
So  that  we  may  with  confidence  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  the  tiny  spark  of  sympathy,  if  care- 
fully tended,  will  ultimately  kindle  the  great 
mass  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  its  light, 
reflected  by  the  traditions  of  past  art,  and  by" the 


works  of  the  early  masters  who  were  its  faithful 
and  earnest  exponents,  will  serve  as  a  light  and 
guide  to  those  who  are  now  anxiously  engaged 
in  rearmg  up  a  healthy  and  solid  fabric  on  a  sure 
and  steadfast  basis. 

"It  cannot  be  presuming  too  much  to  foretell 
that  the  imaginative  type  of  art,  from  its  present 
promising  condition,  will  soon  become  a  realisa- 
tion ;  producing  from  its  inexhaustible  stores 
treasures  of  fancy  and  countless  pleasurable 
ideas.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  to  be 
true,  '  imaginative  art'  must  not,  and  need  not 
be,  a  prototype  of  the  past.  It  will  rather  be  of 
wider  and  more  progressive  aims,  if,  as  we  have 
already  assiuned,  the  mental  constitution  of  man- 
kind continues  to  be  framed  on  the  same  model 
as  it  has  been. 

"Art,  to  be  really  representative,  and  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  medium  of  illustrat- 
ing the  emotional  activity  and  intelligence  of 
which  it  claims  to  be  the  reflection,  should  throw 
its  influence  in  with  the  tendency  of  the  age. 

"  This  is  what  it  has  done,  as  we  find  recorded 
in  the  history  of  those  periods  which  have  shone 
most  conspicuously  on  the  great  art  epochs. 

"Decorative  art,  in  its  association  with 
national  systems,  has  always  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  advancement  of  the 
particular  theories  of  its  patrons.  The  functions 
it  performs  being  enhanced  by  its  emotional 
characteristics,  its  power  is  consequently  very 
considerable  ;  and  from  this  springs  its  fitness  of 
being  readily  engrafted  on  almost  any  form  or 
state  of  society.  And  why  should  this  most 
humanising  of  material  agencies  be  ignored  r  It 
is  impossible  to  do  so.  For  whatever  is  in  close 
sympathy  and  affinity  with  our  higher  natiure  is 
sure  to  become  (although  it  may  be  unconsci- 
ously) assimilated  with  those  loftier  instincts. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  real  art,  with  its 
genuineness  of  purpose  and  purity  of  thought, 
will  clearly  and  accurately  define  those  subtile 
qualities  underlying  our  nature.  And  if  we  lend 
our  aid  in  the  advancement  of  its  true  principles, 
decorative  art  will  become  an  active,  as  it  is 
qualified  for  being  a  responsible,  agent  in  the 
direction  of  our  everyday  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions, teaching  its  lessons  with  dignity  and 
authority,  and  occupying  a  high  place  in  the 
onward  movement  of  civilisation  and  culture. 

"In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  observe  that 
since  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannrit  overlook  the 
importance  of  art  sentiment,  we  are  bound  to 
encourage  its  progress,  acknowledge  its  power, 
and  draw  from  it  a  pleasirre  higher  and  purer 
than  that  of  a  mere  sensation.  By  alluring  us  to 
the  study  of  nature,  it  will  quicken  our  faculty 
of  distinguishing  the  beautiful,  and  enable  us  to 
understand  that  cetherial,  .subtile  grandeur  visible 
in  the  colours  of  a  glorious  sunset,  which, 
although  originating  in  matter  that  science 
analyses  for  our  edification,  nevertheless  exercises 
an  irresistible  emotional  power  which,  although 
conscious  of  its  working,  we  are  unable  to  express 
in  language. 

"It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  inherent 
perception  of  the  beautiful  is  a  strictly  human 
facility  confined  to  no  race  in  particidar,  but 
acting  visibly  on  our  minds  as  an  incentive  to 
study,  and  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  deeper 
and  mysterious  workings  of  nature,  thus  leaving 
us  to  a  clearer  understanding  and  higher  sense 
of  the  purity  of  life  itself. 

"Trusting  that  what  I  have  said  will  be 
accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  similarity 
of  study  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  architecture,  as  well  as  for  the 
practice  of  ^decorative  arts,  we  can  point  to 
examples  where  men  happily  combining  these 
two  faculties,  have  created  names  known  and 
honoured  in  the  world  of  Art.  As  will  readily 
be  conceived,  the  practice  in  olden  times  of 
uniting  both  of  those  artistic  functions  was  more 
noticeable  from  its  absence  than  by  its  presence 
iu  the  architect. 

* '  Having  now,  in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
manner,  attempted  to  show  how  these  innate 
powers  in  the  artist  of  producing  the  beauti- 
ful, have  a  close  aflinity  vnth  each  other,  and  in 
that  relationship  should  be  considered  worthy  of 
the  acceptance  of  each  other,  I  shall  in  this 
light  view  the  motives  which  actuated  you  in 
electing  me — although  but  a  humble  worker  in 
the  Mural  Art — to  this  chair.  And  justly  accept 
the  act  as  indicating  your  concurrence  in  some 
of  the  theories  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate." 

Mr.  Stokoe  has  been  appointed  surveyor  for 
Maryport. 


OrR  WORK   AS    SEEN   BY   OtTRSELVES 
AND  BY  OTHERS* 

THE  many  excellent  addresses  delivered  hero 
by  my  predecessors  in  the  office  of  President 
have  dealt  at  first  hand,  sometimes  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  work  of  architects  and  of  the 
Association,  sometimes  with  controversies  about 
education,  theoi-y,  and  practice.  The  spirit  of 
these  precedents  should,  no  doubt,  be  followed  ; 
and  perhaps  no  great  blame  would  be  deserved 
if  we  took  them  to  authorise  a  momentary  view 
about  us,  in  order  to  see  how  we  are,  and  how 
we  would  wish  to  be,  treated  by  the  world  and 
by  each  other. 

The  virtues  of  the  reverenced  class  of  patrons 
and  employers  may  shield  from  observation  the 
weaknes.ses  which  they, — notwithstanding  their 
privileges, — probably  share  with  ordinr.ry  hu- 
manity ;  sometimes  less  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge appears  in  their  estimates  of  men  and 
things  than  might  be  looked  for,  all  things  con- 
sidered. A  working  majority  of  members  of 
the  general  public,  —  worthy  but  somewhat 
worried  persons,  — do  their  best  to  thrust  the 
memory  of  professions  in  general,  and  of  all 
that  they  do  or  attempt,  into  the  limbo  devoted 
to  disagreeable  necessities,  tUl  the  time  comes 
when  there  is  need  for  aid,  and  the  existence  of 
some  one  who  will  give  it  may  be  remembered. 
By  good  luck  the  catalogue  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  not  exhauHed  when  we  have 
checked  them  off  so  far.  There  still  remai  as  a 
little  band  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of  flunk- 
ing about  and  getting  pleasure  out  of,  old  and 
new  architecture,  some  of  them  taking  the 
trouble  to  record  their  impressions  in  print,  so 
that  the  world  may  read  them.  Of  the  formid- 
able class  who  go  that  length,  it  may  be  some- 
what venturesome  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 
We  know  of  old,  however,  that  a  glimpse  of 
themselves,  as  seen  by  some  one  else,  is  not  un- 
welcome to  people  in  authority  when  their  right 
to  rule  is  not  questioned,  and  no  desire  is  shown 
to  invade  any  of  their  provinces.  A  preface  to 
an  essay  on  criticism,  or  the  preamble  of  a 
code  of  conduct,  would  be  a  much  more  serious 
task  than  the  modest  one  we  are  now  setting 
ourselves. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  with  a  touch 
of  delicate  irony,  set  himself,  in  1837,  to  writing 
"  Elements  of  Architectural  Criticism,  for  the 
use  of  Students,  Amateurs,  and  Reviewers." 
Nowadays  no  one  of  the  same  eminence  would 
be  disposed  to  follow  far  in  that  vein.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a  good  many  critics 
know  something  of  their  subject  before  walking 
towards  the  judgment  seat ;  arriving  at  concord 
is  alongish  process  when  one  of  the  parties,  and 
that  one  a  judge,  must  have  the  language  of  the 
pleadings  interpreted  to  him,  and  must  be  made 
to  hear  the  facts,  after  having  recorded  his 
judgment.  Gil  Perez  got,  as  it  was,  a  little 
gentle  raillery  from  the  ungrateful  Gil  Bias  for 
improving  his  own  reading  while  teaching  his 
pupil  to  spell;  but  his  anti-type  would  fare 
much  worse  in  these  degenerate,  irreverent  days. 
Not  even  a  strong  tone  of  omniscience  could 
carry  it  off  in  the  face  of  haziness  about  first 
principles  and  technical  phrases, — in  language 
addressed  to  people  penetrated  also  with  honest 
self-admiration, — the  proud  sense  of  superiority 
of  the  white  youngster  worshipped  by  Uncle 
Tom's  Chloe,  for  his  ready  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  Gs  and  Qs.  With  such  people  as 
lookers-on,  re-discovering  by  accident  a  well- 
recognised  truth,  or  adoring  or  setting  fire  once 
again  to  an  exploded  fallacy,  may  fail  to  cause 
thrills  at  all  responsive  to  those  which  make 
glad  the  heart  of  the  well-satisfied  performer. 

Wit  which  loses  its  point  unless  it  is  evident 
th:it  somebody  can  be  annoyed  is  not  likely  to 
bicorae  an  extinct  institution,  and  is  never 
likely  to  afford  a  topic  for  very  cheerful  com- 
ment. Tliere  were,  indeed,  eccentric  persons 
among  us  who  looked  on  the  odd  articles  in  the 
Qiiiirterhj  Eei-icic  with  satisfaction,  because 
mild-mannered  querulousness  is  put  to  silence  in 
the  shouting  of  a  scold — because  variety  iu  men 
is  very  important — because  whatever  is  destined 
for  the  advantage  of  posterity  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, put  into  a  compendium,  so  as  to  save  the 
future  from  loss  and  from  useless  moiling.  Thus 
Mr.  Walter  Shandy  felt  the  worth  of  the 
anathema  read  by  Dr.  Slop,  "  as  an  institute  of 
swearing,  in  which,   as  he   suspected,  upon  the 

'  An  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  Mr.'S.  Flint  Cl.^rksox,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  on  the  21st  inst.  (see  p.  057.) 
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decline  of  swearing  Emulphus  liad  -with  great 
diligence  collected  together  all  the  laws  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  loss  of  time  and  the  fatality 
of  all  things  committed  to  oral  tradition,  they 
should  be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever."  The 
tracts  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  have  somewhat 
iinfalrly  been  classed  with  the  collections  of  the 
Ernulphus  of  the  Hfvii'tr,  a  painful  evidence  of 
want  of  thought ;  for  few  better  specimens  can 
be  found  of  the  minute  manner,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sweeping,  and  of  the  avoidance  of 
criticism,  abuse,  and  calling  names.  Our 
Emulphus  meddled  with  all  these.  The  success 
of  a  feast  is,  it  is  true,  not  always  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  things  omitted  from 
the  DieiiK  ;  but  many  palates  will  put  up  with 
some  amount  of  privation,  if  each  little  bit  of 
detail,  otherwise  unpleasantly  dry,  is  made  to 
relish  by  being  flavoured  with  a  piquant  sauce 
of  naive  selt- esteem  and  carping  artfuUy  blended, 
and  a  spice  of  calumny  is  sprinkled  here  and 
there. 

Notwithstanding  some  misuse  of  the  word 
criticism,  it  is  still  associated  instinctively  with 
the  idea  of  judging  according  to  first  principles, 
in  order  that  the  laws  may  suffer  no  hurt — not, 
however,  stopping  short  at  punishing  evil-doers, 
but  making  it  a  duty  to  honour  what  is  good  by 
determining  well  the  relation  of  things — to 
things  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  things  in 
general.  If  the  whole  of  any  matter  is  not 
examined  on  the  surface  and  to  the  centre  very 
little  good  can  be  done  ;  and  it  is  no  yalid  exciise 
to  quote — 


"  So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit ; 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand." 

The  official  should  not  have  appointed  himself,  if 
disposed  to  fight  shy  of  the  most  important  of 
his  duties,  and  to  j  ustif y  his  shirking  by  means 
of  Mr.  Pope's  warrant — which  does  not  give 
authority  to  those  ''  who  .seek  to  give  and  merit 
fame ' '  to  attend  only  to  what  they  can  do  easily 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  What  Sir  Joshua 
said,  as  to  the  genius  of  mechanical  performance, 
might  describe  without  altering  a  word  the  first 
duty  of  criticism,  ' '  to  make  the  general  effect 
and  power  of  the  whole  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  for  a  while  suspend  the  consideration 
of  subordinate  and  particular  beautiesor  defects." 
An  eye  which  can  adjust  its  focus  easily  to 
whatever  presents  itself — which,  therefore,  can 
see  blemishes  if  need  be — is,  of  course,  implied. 
While  there  is  matt-er  to  remove  from  the  wrong 
place  an  eye  for  defects  will  be  specially  useful 
to  a  scavenger ;  but  the  temper  of  mind  which 
results  in  a  preference  for  negations  must  fail 
in  eliciting  hearty  liking  for  anything  which  has 
good  or  excellent  qualities — in  architecture  for 
qualities  like  pure  simplicity,  refined  elegance, 
grandeur,  or  solemnity.  This  is  a  different  sort 
of  thing  altogether,  and  seems  like  having  to  do 
with  substantial  realities  in  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
instead  of  remaining,  in  order  to  give  exercise 
to  the  eye  for  defects,  among  orts  and  refuse. 

The  truths  about  utility,  the  adaptation  of 
buildings  to  their  purposes,  and  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  time,  and  other  well-established 
commonplaces,  will  have  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  so  that  the  weak  may  not  be  offended. 
We  are  not,  however,  called  upon  now  for  any 
protestations,  and  need  not  falter  in  reciting  the 
beUef  that  suitable  expression  is  the  quality  in 
architecture  which  implies  all  others, — that  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  aim  in  all  good  building, 
— that  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
this,  in  the  production  of  which  general  form, 
light  and  shadow,  relation  of  solid  and  void, 
proportion,  fitness,  and  a  host  of  other  attributes 
must  be  fused  together.  It  is  the  glory  of  archi- 
tecture that,  in  the  highest  efforts,  by  the 
masterful  ordering  of  dead  material  in  the 
hands  of  genius,  impressions  may  be  made 
which  go  beyond  the  eye,  the  mind — even  the 
memory — and  permanently  affect  the  beholder. 
Unhappily,  works  of  that  rare  genius — which 
sees  tilings  exactly  as  they  are,  and  can  carry 
into  perfect  execution  whatever  has  been 
di'eamedof  as  a  whole — are  all  too  few  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  literature,  and  in  the  other  arts.  It 
must  still  remain  true  that  no  building  which  is 
wanting  in  special  expression  can  make  good  a 
claim  to  belong  to  architecture  at  all.  If  in- 
capable of  suggesting  or  sustaining  some  delicate 
emotion — by  smiling  grace,  for  instance,  by 
severe  grandeur,  or  by  some  other  special 
quality  in  harmony  with   the  destination    of 


the  building — it  can  only,  at  the  best,  be  classed 
as  good,  common-sense  building — and  must  be 
contented  with  possessing  the  same  sort  of  merits 
as  a  serviceable  shed,  a  weU-cupboarded  kitchen, 
or  a  soundly-put-together  piece  of  walling. 
Members  of  liberal  professions  are  charged  with 
jealousy  and  other  mean  passions,  because  they 
ignore  the  larger  quantity  of  other  people's 
work,  give  scanty  praise,  and  do  not  fail  to  point 
out  weaknesses,  "rhere  is  a  little  understanding 
among  them  which  outsiders  do  not  always 
catch.  If  any  besides  the  shots  which  are  well 
on  the  target,  and,  for  an  odd  time,  the  inex- 
plicable misses  of  a  capable  man,  must  be  spoken 
about,  life  would  only  be  tolerable  if  the  recrea- 
tions were  forgotten.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the 
cognoscente  adviser  of  Mr.  George  Primrose 
would,  if  specially  improved  for  the  occasion, 
become  "the  criticism  would  have  been  better 
if  the  critic  had  taken  more  pains," — which 
would  be  true  at  times  of  what  architects  say 
of  each  other, — as  well  as  of  what,  by  the  re- 
venges brought  in  by  the  whirUgig  of  time, 
comes  to  be  said  by  others  about  the  brother- 
hood. Perhaps  in  the  remote  future  all  build- 
ing will  bear,  at  the  least,  the  mark  of  what 
Mr.  Garbett  called  "  politeness,"  the-evidence  of 
thought  and  care  in  design,  out  of  compliment 
to  the  beholder, — which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  form  and 
detail.  But  that  must  remain  a  sort  of  dream 
while  we  have  so  much  extreme  poverty ;  and 
while  we  supply  homes  and  other  buildings  as 
well  in  so  haphazard  a  fashion.  When  the 
works  of  incapacity  or  of  routine — common- 
place, dulness,  positive  ugliness,  and  the  like — 
have  been  warned  off,  everything  left  will  be  the 
better  for  being  carefully  looked  at  and  into, 
and  the  results  chronicled ;  so  that  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  indifferent  may  be  affected 
by  sound  opinions  and  breadth  of  view,  and 
relieved  from  crotchets  which  are  always  trying 
to  enter  when  there  is  vacancy.  No  profession 
has  more  cause  than  ours  to  welcome  the  help  of 
intelligent  amateurs, — indeed,  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  being  touched  by  anything  well  done 
in  the  past  and  the  present.  Their  existence  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  consciousness  that 
no  labour  and  skill  will  pass  unregarded  by  them 
at  the  last,  is  so  much  to  the  good ;  for,  as  far 
as  pure  architecture  is  concerned,  the  work  has 
mostly  to  be  done  in  silence,  the  course  struck 
out  without  the  chance  of  counsel,  and  followed 
near  to  the  end  before  a  voice  from  the  outer 
world  can  be  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Whistler,  in  his  cross-examination,  and 
again  in  his  little  pamphlet,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  old  heresy — that  the  only  people  who  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  about  an  art  are  those  actually 
practising  it : — "  Art,  that  for  ages  has  hewn  its 
own  history  in  marble,  and  written  its  own 
comments  on  canvas,  .shall  it  suddenly  stand 
still,  and  stammer,  and  wait  for  wisdom  from 
the  passer-by  r — for  guidance  from  the  hand 
that  holds  neither  brush  nor  chisel  ?  Out  upon 
the  shallow  conceit  !  "  Actual  experience  is  in 
truth  an  effective  preparation  for  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  ;  insight  into  method  and  perception  of 
success  in  technical  qualities  may  be  almost 
instinctive,  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  has 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  the  same  kind  of 
task.  The  power  of  seeing  tilings  together,  of 
permitting  impressions  to  group  themselves  in 
the  mind,  so  that  none  are  unduly  promiment 
and  none  are  lost,  is  not  a  natural  gift — at  any 
rate,  it  requires  long  cultivation  by  actual  con- 
tect  with  actual  problems  to  develop  it  into  any 
vigour.  "The  powers  of  invention  and  compo- 
sition ought  to  be  called  out  and  put  in  action, 
or  they  will  be  torpid  and  lose  their  energy  for 
want  of  exercise  "  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
must  be  exercised  befo.-e  they  can  move,  without 
each  movement  involving  painful  effort,  is  pro- 
bably not  apprehended  quite  so  clearly  as  it 
might  be.  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzlewit  gave,  to  a 
design  for  a  large  grammar-school,  the  whole  of 
the  only  week  which  he  spent  in  the  studio  of  his 
eminent  master  —  apparently  touching  a  T- 
square  for  the  fii'st  time  there.  FoUomng  that 
excellent  man's  instructions,  he  "regulated 
his  plan  by  the  printed  particulars."  When  he 
gave  up  the  hope  of  erecting  the  public  build- 
ings at  Eden,  he  came  back,  and  found  that 
a  competition  committee  had  set  about  erecting 
the  grammar-school  after  his  design.  Some 
competition  committees,  in  1870,  might  have 
thought  the  design  showed  undeveloped  ' '  powers 
of  inveutiou  and  composition." 


The  distinguished  inventor'of  Mr.  Phoebus  de- 
serves, and  will  keep,  the  ci'edit  of  crystalMsing- 
what  was  waiting  in  solution,  ready  for  a  master 
who  could  deal  skilfully  with  chemicals.  Balzac- 
had  taken  some  pains  beforehand  ;  and — "you 
know  what  the  critics  are  ':  The  men  who  have 
faUed  in  literature  and  art"  is  not  badly  repre- 
sented by  ' '  enfin  il  passa  critique,  comnie  tous 
les  impuissants  qui  mentent  a  leurs  debuts." 
It  is  reaUy  Mr.  'RTiistler  over  again,  with  the 
worst  of  the  heresy  left  out,  and  a  touch  of 
agreeable  satire — "  which  oft  was  thought,  but 
ne'er  so  well  expressed" — put  in.  AVith  a 
little  more  pleasantness — and  therefore  with  a 
good  deal  less  point — the  paraphrase  would  be 
— unless  soured  or  rendered  touchy  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  abandonment  by  accident  or  inchna- 
tion  of  actual  practice  is  not  a  bad  preliminary 
step  for  a  critic  to  take.  The  secrets  of  the 
prison-house  have  been  obtained,  never  to  be 
forgotten  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  studies  pur- 
sued at  leisure,  there  will  probably  be  joined, 
to  acute  perception  of  the  right  about  details, 
a  power  of  casting  a  wide  as  well  as  an  intense 
glance — which  is  not  unfrequently  denied  to  the 
man  whose  nose  has  been  kept  too  close  to  the 
grindstone.  But  the  processes  need  not  be 
scanned  too  closely,  so  long  as  the  results  are  all 
that  can  be  wished.  When  insight  and  know- 
ledge have  been  obtained — the  audience  is  close 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  recognise  all  the  value  of, 
for  instance,  the  acute  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence and  the  wide  range  of  view,  to  which  Mr. 
Fergussou  has  accustomed  us,  which  have  made 
him  honoured  in  his  profes.siun,  not  least  by  the- 
younger  members  of  it — the  respect  thorough 
aud  sincere — although  his  reserved  and  vinle 
tone  does  not  call  for,  or  permit,  the  personal' 
interest  which  the  other  gTeat  critic  of  our 
time  excites  without  effort,  in  all  who  come 
imder  the  spell  of  his  influence.  The  incessant 
labour,  which  is  gone  thi'ough  with  a  cheerful 
will  in  actual  practice,  takes  a  fresh  aspect 
under  the  magic  of  Ruskin's  power, — not 
merely  to  reach  intelligence  and  judgment,  but 
to  affect  the  bias  of  the  will.  The  ear  does  not 
readily  lose  the  echoes  of  that  language  which 
has  extended  the  resources  of  our  tongue,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  continue  to  feel  some  of 
the  glow  of  that  intense  delight,  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  best  works  of  man,  which  not 
unfrequently  makes  the  words  themselves, — the 
fitting  vesture  of  thoughts  that  bum, — seem, 
actually  aflame. 

When  what  the  world  outside  thinks,  or 
should  think,  about  our  work  has  been  passed 
by — what  we  think  about  each  other  comes 
straight  in  the  way.  It  is  felt  at  once  that  some 
parts  of  legitimate  dramas  are  more  fit  for  being- 
merely  mentioned,  than  for  being  performed 
coram  popiilo.  If  some  tyrannical  influence 
allowed  no  option  about  discussing  everything 
connected  -with  this  subject,  one  would  be  per- 
force condemned  to  emulate  those  public  ad- 
visers who  deem  clever  steering  clear  of  diffi- 
culties their  best  title  to  honour.  The  reasons 
why  our  Association  exists,  and  its  scope,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  interest  of  the  profession 
are  bound  up  -with  the  Association's  existence 
and  success,  -will  be  a  sufficient  theme.  In  several 
other  large  towns  the  example  set  ii  London 
has  been  followed,  and  societies  have  been 
formed  in  which,  as  -with  us,  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  arcliitecture- 
maymeet  on  the  common  ground  of  membership. 
Some  recent  changes — in  procedure  rather  than 
in  principle — will  aid  our  members  in  declining  to 
nominate  anybody  for  membership  who  is  only 
accidentally  or  temporarily  connected  with 
architectural  work ;  everybody  else  will  find 
when  he  joins  us  that  any  service  he  can  render 
will  meet  with  ready  appreciation.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected — and  perhaps  not  to  be  wished — 
that  an}^  very  large  number  of  the  elder  members 
of  the  profession  should  enter  our  ranks :  to  re- 
tain those  who  have  been  with  us  for  years  as 
long  as  possible  is  quite  another  thing  ;  at  least, 
I  am  anxious  to  interpret  in  that  way  the  fact 
that  you  have,  in  so  kind  a  way,  chosen  me  as 
your  pre.-ident,  although  a  good  part  of  a  gene- 
ration has  gone  by  since  I  first  joined  the 
Association.  The  main  work  usually  falls  to  the 
share  of  men  -n^ho  have  not  long  reached,  or  who 
are  approaching,  the  time  when  they  will 
tempt  fortune  in  independent  practice,  and  of 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  positions  of 
confidence  under  the  direction  of  others.  The 
f  oimders  and  builders  up  of  the  Association  hare 
recognised  the    position    of,   and    striven    and 
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managed  to  bring  about  the  fusion  of  classes, — 
the  non-existence  of  cliques  ■within  the  body  ;  a 
most  desirable  thing,  and  now  secured,  almost 
without  being  thought  about,  by  the  system  of 
nomination  for  membership,  by  giving  to  all 
members  an  equal  chance  of  taking  a  share  of 
the  government  of  the  Association,  by  making 
it  the  duty  of  everj'body  to  join  the  classes 
ordinarily  established,  and  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
studies  in  them,  or  when  desirable  to  band 
together  some  number  of  members  for  special 
studies.  That  kind  of  mutual  regard  wMch  is 
rarely  contracted — especially  among  shy  and 
reserved  jjeople — except  after  a  good  deal  of 
contact,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  result. 

It  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  fall  in  with  the 
kindly-meant  suggestions,  made  iinofflcially  by 
some  members  of  the  Institute  a  year  or  two 
ago,  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  alliance 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Association.  As 
far  as  the  future  can  be  forecast  no  such  alliance 
can  be  looked  for ;  at  any  rate,  there  will  probably 
be  no  movement  towards  it  from  the  Association, 
not  because  collision  or  bad  management  need  be 
feared,  but  the  essential  feature  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  its  self-governing  character — the  good 
plenty  of  members  always  ready  to  xmdertake 
and  to  keep  persistently  at  whatever  is  really 
wanted.  If  any,  even  the  slightest,  screens  should, 
of  course  in  kindness,  be  erected,  the  body  would 
be  deprived  of  some  of  those  bracing  influences 
which  keep  up  the  vigour,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  menace  the  life,  of  such  an  association.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  dangers  of  all  sorts ; 
you  know  most  of  them  so  well  that  you  do  not 
require  to  be  told  of  them  again.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  impression,  in  the  minds  of  shrewd 
men  of  business,  that  too  much  intimacy  among 
those  engaged  in  different  oifices  has  its  draw- 
backs. The  intermixture  of  architects  in  practice 
and  nearly  ready  to  practise — all  having  a  strong 
interest  in  promoting  a  feeling  of  honour  in  this 
as  in  other  resjjects,  if  only  because  they  would 
suffer  themselves  if  it  were  wanting — is  one  of 
the  happy  results  of  our  judicious  constitution. 
All  have  need  to  show  that  service  need  not  be 
the  less  loyal  because  it  is  more  intelligent.  Some 
honest  desire  for  honest  praise  and  recognition  is, 
as  we  have  been  saying  before,  no  imhealthy 
sign  ;  but  if  the  recognition  does  not  come,  as  it 
.should,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  com'age  to  get 
on  fairly  well  without  it.  There  are  worse 
things  in  the  world,  most  of  us  feel,  than  failing 
to  obtain  public  notice  ;  at  any  rate,  when  the 
conditions  of  the  service  are  that  no  share  of  the 
risks  and  of  the  honours  snaU  be  borne.  But  if 
this  strain  were  continued  it  mipiit  sound  like 
giving  ourselves  praise.  Happily,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Uving  writers  of  England  has 
furnished  words  of  guidance  and  consolation 
stronger,  you  will  believe,  than  any  I  dare  have 
ventured  to  -m-ite  down,  except  as  a  quotation : 
— ■'  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  de- 
pendent on  unhistoric  acts  ;  and  that  things  are 
not  so  iLl  with  yoii  and  me  as  they  might  have 
been,  is  half-owing  to  the  number  who  lived 
faithfully  a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  unvisited 
graves." 


THE  TESTmO-  03?  PIPES  AND  PIPE- 
JOINTS.* 

MR.  MALCOLM  McCULLOCH  PATER- 
SON,  C.E.,  has  written  a  useful  treatise 
on  the  above  subject,  in  which  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  certain  facts  in  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  water-works  which  have  come  within 
his  experience.  Every  hydrauUc  engineer 
knows  the  difficidty  of  insirring  good  worfauan- 
ship  in  cast-ii'on  pipes,  and  the  evidence  Mr. 
Patersou  cites  on  this  point  ia  conclusive.  Mr. 
Deacon,  in  liis  paper  on  "  The  Systems  of  Con- 
stant and  Intermittent  Supply  and  Prevention  of 
Waste,"  says,  "Out  of  every  100  gallons  of 
water  passing  into  a  service  main  during 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  not  unusual  for  3.5 
gallons  to  be  lost  by  continuous  or  Mdden 
waste  and  .35  gallons  by  discontinuous  or  super- 
ficial waste,  while  only  30  gallons  are  drawn  off 
for  use."  He  also  alludes  to  the  liability  of 
water-pipes,  during  intermittent  service,  to  draw 
sewer-gas  by  direct  communication  with  the 
sowers.  Mr.  RawUnson  has  corroborated,  from 
his  experience,  the  constant  leakage  from 
hydrants  and   valves,   and  justly  infers  if  this 


leakage  occurs  at  the  surface  of  a  few  street; 
that  the  subsoil  of  a  greater  part  of  London 
must  be  saturated.  In  Liverpool  the  largest 
part  of  the  reduction  in  waste  of  water  has 
been  due  to  repairs  of  hidden  defects  in  pipes 
under  ground.  The  author  describes  the  Ossett 
water  works,  the  scheme  for  which  he  prepared 
and  carried  out.  The  pipe  conduit  is  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  loin,  in  diameter,  and  over  three 
miles  in  length,  with  a  faU  of  3Gft.  from  the 
cistern  of  the  StaincUfle  tank  to  the  top  of  the 
Gawthorpe  tank ;  the  level  of  the  former  being 
484ft.,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  428ft.  O.D., 
the  average  fall,  therefore,  is  about  18ft.  per 
mile.  The  groiuid  is  very  undulating  along  the 
line  of  conduit,  and  there  is  a  considerable  dip 
in  one  part,  causing  extra  pressure.  The  pipes 
are  described  as  the  common  spigot-and-socket 
kind,  the  socket  being  widened  at  the  bottom  -Jin. 
to  make  a  wedge  joint  and  prevent  the  lead  being 
blown.  The  maximum  working  jiressure  is 
360ft.,  or  1561b.  per  square  inch,  and  all  pipes 
carrying  a  pressure  above  2001b.  are  §in.  in 
thickness,  the  remainder  being  9-16in.  Sluice 
valves  arc  provided  at  intervals,  and  air  valves 
at  every  important  upward  bend.  The  covered 
service  tank  is  minutely  described  and  illustrated 
by  drawings.  It  is  situated  at  Gawthorpe,  two 
miles  from  Ossett,  it  being  the  highest  land,  and 
the  sou,  a  strong  puddling  clay,  with  stiff  sh.ale 
below,  is  well  suited.  The  size  of  tank  is 
108ft.  by  100ft.  and  15ft.  deep,  its  net  capacity 
1,000,000  gallons.  Thefloorisof  Portlaud-cement 
concrete,  16in.  thick,  rendered  with  Jin.  of  cement 
mortar;  the  inner  retaining  walls  are  of  block 
masonry,  partly  of  Bramley  FaU  grit  and  partly 
of  Dewsbury  sandstone,  with  rubble  backing 
spt.  thick  at  base  2Jft.  at  the  top.  The  face  is 
battered  one-sixth,  and  is  set  in  Has  lime.  To  in- 
sure a  tight  foundation  the  concrete  is  carried 
imder  the  walls  with  a  Gin.  recess,  and  under 
the  puddle  trench.  The  tank  is  covered 
by  brick  arches  in  eight  rows,  each  arch  having 
a  rise  of  2ft.  They  spring  from  ashlar  .skew- 
backs,  and  are  supported  by  63  cast-iron  piUars, 
resting  on  ashlar  foundations,  and  are  connected 
by  cast-iron  girders  of  triangidar  section.  The 
arching  is  covered  with  4in.  of  cement  concrete. 
Over  every  line  of  piUars  the  webs  of  the  girders 
are  pierced  by  holes,  through  which  wrought- 
iron  tie-rods,  IJin.  square,  pass.  But  we  cannot 
go  into  further  details  here,  and  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Paterson's  description. 

The  testing  of  the  mains  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
at  the  in,stance  of  Major  Tullooh,  R.S.,  who 
presided  at  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  borrowing  powers,  the  desirability  of 
testing  by  hydraulic  pressure  all  mains  in  the 
open  trenches,  after  being  laid  and  jointed,  was 
advocated.  The  apparatus  for  testing  the  pipes  at 
Ossett  consisted  of  a  common  hydrauUc  pump 
that  could  be  wheeled  in  a  barrow,  a  few  feet  of 
strong  hose,  and  a  blank  flange  for  attachment 
to  the  socket  of  the  last  pipe  in  each  length. 
From  the  analytical  record  of  the  tests  given, 
we  find  that  out  of  a  large  total  of  joints  3-14 
per  cent,  failed,  the  proportion  of  failures  fluctu- 
ating between  none  in  the  Tin.  pipesand  4'46  per 
cent,  in  the  4in.  pipes.  No  satisfactory  reason, 
however,  isassignedforthisfreedomfromdefective 
joints  in  the  larger  pipes.  As  regards  the  straight 
castings,  the  author  observes  of  the  number  of 
failiures  among  the  Tin. ,  Gin.,  4in.,  and  3in.  pipes. 


be  further  secured  against  accidents  to  lines  of 
coudidts,  with  their  attendant  costs — loss  of 
water,  interruption  of  supply,  and  the  indraw  of 
gas  or  other  foul  air  at  leaky  joints  when  the 
pipes  chance  to  be  emjity.  We  heartily  com- 
mend Mr.  Patterson's  treatise  to  the  notice  of 
all  engineers,  borough-surveyors,  and  local 
boards. 


*  The  Tcstini?  of  Pipes  and  Pipe-Joints  in  Open 
ircnehes.  By  ]Vr.VLcoi..M  McColloch  PiiEKSON,  C.E. 
London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spoa. 


a  moment' s  examination  will  show  that  nearly 
sei'r>i-(iff/illis  of  the  failures  occur  at  the  socket, 
and  take  the  form  of  bursting  or  splitting,  and 
that  only  one-fiftenith  occurin  the  bodyor  barrel 
of  the  pipe."  In  this  case  also  the  largest  num- 
ber of  failures  occur  in  the  smaller  pipes.  The 
author  attributes  the  bursting  to  an  inferior 
quality  of  iron,  and  also  to  a  difference  in  the  mode 
of  casting.  We  give  the  author's  conclu.sions : 
(1)  That  the  usual  mode  of  laying  cast-iron 
socketted  pipes  without  testing  them  after  paint- 
ing, and  in  the  open  trenches,  does  not  give 
adequate  security  against  leakage ;  (2)  that  by 
such  testing  the  desired  seciu-ity  may  in  most 
cases  be  obtained  at  no  great  inconvenience  or 
cost ;  (3)  that  all  pipes,  special  castings  included, 
should  if  possible  be  tested  before  leaving  the 
foimdiy ;  (4)  that  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
casting  pipes  with  sockets  downwards  is  con- 
firmed, although  it  affords  no  absolute  secm-ity 
against  defective  sockets;  (5)  that  .systematic 
testing  after  jointing  will  tend  to  improve  the 
quality  of  both  castings  and  joints,  the  cost  of 
each  failure,  thus  largely  increased,  falling  upon 


SUGGESTIONS     FOR     DEALING    WITH 
THE  SEWAGE  OF  LONDON. 

UNDER  the  above  title.  Major-  Gen.  H.  T.  D. 
Scott,  G.B.,   F.R.S,  read  a  paper  before 
the   Society   of   .i\j:ts   on   Wednesday   evening. 
The     controversy     between     the     Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Thams  River  Conser- 
vators was  set  forth  at  length,  the  allegations 
and  theories  of  Sir  J.  W.  Balzalgette  being  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Captain  Calver,  the  author 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  sewage 
wUl  wholly  lose  either  its  tendency  to  deposit  on 
the  river-bed,  or  to  putrefy  when  there,  whatever 
changes   may  bo   made  in  the  situation  of  the 
outfalls."     Passing  from   the   historical  to  the 
chemical  phase  of   the  question,  it  was  stated 
that    the    liquid    and    richest    portion   of    the 
sewage  of   the  3,500,000  souls  in  London   who 
contribute  to  the  contamination  of  the  Thames, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  aU  chemists,  after  its  ad- 
mixture  with   water,    irrecoverable,    unless    it 
could  be  utilised  by  irrigation ;  while  the  solid 
suspended   matters,  which  all  the  Royal  Com- 
missions on  sewage  disposal  had,  one  after  the 
other,  declared  to  be  the  most  injurious  part  of 
sewage  impurities,  if   they  could  be  recovered 
and  be  made  into  portable  manure  would  each 
year  be  worth  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money..    He  believed  he  could  prove  that  itwas 
possible  to  accomplish  this  object  to  a  large  extent, 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  and  written 
concerning  the  worthlessness  of  sewage  manures. 
He  proposed  to  show  that  if  the  investigations 
and  analyses  of  the  most  eminent  living  chemists 
were  correct,  it  followed  that  sufficient  value  can 
be   recovered   from   the    suspended    matters   of 
metropohtan  sewage,   obtained  by  simple  sub- 
sidence, and  unmixed  with  bulky  precipitating 
materials,  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  keeping 
such  an  offensive  and  injiuious  matter  as  soUd 
sewage   out   of    the    Thames.     The    suspended 
matters  consisted,  first,  of  animal  dejections  and 
vegetable  refuse,  and  second,  of  mud  and  sand 
scoured  from  the  streets,  a  simply  impoverishing 
constituent    in    manure.      The    results    of    the 
researches    of    Lehmarm,    Wolf,    Rijderer,    and 
Eiohhorn,   of  Professor  Way's   experiments   at 
Rugby,    of    those    by  Hofman   and    AVitt,    on 
sewage,  at  Dorset- square,  London,  of   those  by 
Mr.  Shepheard,  at  Dr.  Fraukland's  laboratory  at 
Ealing,  were  compared  in  tabular  fomi,  and  it 
was  stated  as  the  mean  result,   that  the  chief 
fertilising  elements   in   London   sewage   sludge 
would  be  rather  under  than  overstated  by  the 
assumption  that  there  was  1  of  nitrogen  to  20  of 
organic  matter,   and   1  of  phosphoric  acid  to  25 
of    organic    matter.     As    to    pota,sh,    the   only 
remaining    valuable   element   found   in   sewage 
sludge,    a    mean    ratio    was    1    in   58  parts  of 
organic  matter.       But    the   most   variable   and 
most    worthless     component     of     sludge     was 
detritus,  and  tliis  might  be  got  rid  of  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  provision  of  subsidence  reser- 
voirs.    He   woidd    give  the   sewage  a   further 
period  of    rest,    in   order  that    the    suspended 
organic  matter  might  separate  from  the  liquid, 
and  be  made  available   for  manurial  purposes. 
The  respective  values  of  the  several  fertilising 
ingredients   of   the   sludge,  viz.,   the   nitrogen, 
calcic  phosphate,  and  potash,  were  examined  in 
detail,  with  the  aim  of  showing  that  there  was  a 
serious  deficiency  of  soluble  phosphates,  without 
which   plants  could   not    thrive,  or  even   live. 
Good  manures  were  more  valuable  to  the  farmer 
than  inferior  ones  at  a  cheaper  cost  price,  because 
in  either  case  the  money  paid  for  carting  and 
spreading  a  given  bulk  or  weight  of  manure  was 
the  same.     It  was  consequently  desirable  to  pre- 
cipitate the  soluble  phosphate,  and  this  he  pro- 
posed to  do  by  adding  lime,  and  .subsequently  a 
solution  of  superphosphate,  to  the  sludge.    Even 
if  the  sales  only  covered  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing  the   manure,    it   would   be    inexcusable  to 
continue  to  throw  these  organic  solids,  the  most 
deleterious  parts  of  the  sludge,  into  the  Thames. 
He  would  carry   out  the  process  as  follows  :  — 
The   first  operation,    when    the    supernatant 


the  contractor  at  fault ;  (0)  that  the  public  will  |  water  was  drawn  oft'  from  the  deposit  (which 
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■would  consist  of  about  nine  parts  of  liquid  to  one 
of  solid),  would  be  to  add  to  the  sludge  about 
twD-thii-ds  per  cent,  of  quicklime,  sluked,  and 
made  into  milk  of  lime.  This  would  bo  effected 
by  running  the  uulk  over  it,  and  then  stirring 
the  compound,  which  would  effectually  deprive 
the  sludge  of  noxious  smell.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  mix  with  the  limed  sludge  such  a 
quantity  of  the  prepared  superphosphate  as  -nnll 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutralise  the  lime  pre- 
viously added.  The  mixture  would  now  become 
surprisingly  inodorous,  considering  its  origin  ;  the 
organic  matter  would  also  lose  its  sUmy,  glutin- 
ous nature,  and,  assisted  by  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates and  the  crystalline  sulphate  of  lime,  inti- 
mately incorporated -with  it,  the  compound  would 
drain  and  dry  with  comparative  rapidity. 

The  total  cost  per  ton  of  the  treatment  of  the 
manure,  including  chemicals,  would   be  almost 
£1  16s.  Gd.,  and  the  manure  would  be  cheap  to 
farmers  residing  within  5  miles  of  the  manufac- 
tory, at  £3  10s.  per  ton.      But  what  should  be 
done  with  the  detritus?     It  might  be  quickly 
dealt  with  and  rendered  perfectly  clean  by  pass- 
ing it  through  one  of  Fryer's  destructors,  heated 
with  waste  cinders,  now  a  drug  in  the  market, 
and  most  difiiciilt  to  dispose  of  ;  or  it  might  be 
used  for  reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  marshes  at 
the  expense  of  pumping  it  to  some  little  distance. 
Sm-ely  even  tliis  last  plan  would  be  i)refera,ble  to 
putting  it  into  the    river  and  dredging  it  out 
again,    and  then   having  it  still  to  dispose  of. 
He   would,   therefore,    urge    on  the    Metropo- 
litan Board    of   Works    to    adopt   the   recom- 
mendation   of    Sir    Joseph    Bazalgette,     given 
twenty   years   ago,    and  make   the  defecation  of 
the  sewage  perfect  by  precipitating  it  with  mUk 
of  Ume.     This,  by  using   12   grains  of  lime  per 
gallon  would,  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  derived 
from  the  sewage  water  and  other  matters  thrown 
down,    occasion  a  total  deposit  of  2'2,000_  tons 
per  annum.     This  the  author  would  deal  with  on 
one  or  other  of  the  following  methods : — Firstly, 
By  adding  the  proper  proportion  of  clay  to  be 
obtained  from  the   river  banks  with  the  requsite 
amount  of   milk  of   lime,   so  as  to  enable  the 
deposit  to  be  bru-ned  into  Portland  cement,  as  is 
now   done  at   Burnley  under  much  loss  favour- 
able conditions.     Secondly.  By  re-burning   the 
precipitate,  and  using  it  for  a  fresh  portion  of 
sewage,  wMch  operation  might  be  repeated  six 
times,  after  which  the  calcined  deposit  might  be 
used  for  the  manure  process,  or  it  might  be  sold 
for  phosphatic  agricultural  lime.  The  phosphoric 
acid  thus  recovered  would  be  worth  upwards  of 
£20,000  per   annum.     Thirdly.     By  scUiag  the 
deposit   as  a  top  dressing  for  laud,   for   which 
purpose  farmers  might  be  willing  to  give  for  it 
say  Is.  per  ton  pumped  into  barges.     The  only 
point   on  which  he  saw  any  grounds  for  doubt 
was  on  the  question    of  what  proportion  of  the 
detritus  it   is   practically   possible   to    separate 
from  the   organic   matters.      To   efEect   such  a 
separation  as  he  bad  assumed,  woiUd  not  be  a 
difiSoult  task  for  engineers,   and  the  experiment 
could  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense.     The  cost 
of  the  tanks,  if  executed   in  concrete,  would  not 
probably    exceed   £100,000,    and   as  the  sale  of 
the  manure  might  be  expected  to  realise  £132,000 
per   annum,  it  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  interest  on  this   sum  together  with  the 
expense  of  disposing  of  the  sand. 

An  animated  and  protracted  discussion  on  the 
paper  was  opened  by  Dr.  Frankland,  F.K.S., 
and  among  other  authorities  on  the  subject  who 
spoke  were  Mr.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Voeloker, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  C.B.,  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  and  Mr.  Roger  Field.  A  letter  was 
also  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Truman 
Wood,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  which  excited 
much  interest.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Tiptree-hall,  Kelvedon,  November  2-5,  1S79. 
Dear  Sir,— Not  being  able  to  be  present,  permit  me 
to  send  a  few  words  about  sewage.  The  late  Baron 
Liebig  stated  expressly  that  the  addition  of  phos- 
phates to  town  sewage  would  be  advantageous, 
seeing  that  the  bones  of  birds,  fish,  and  animals 
were  mthdrawn  and  not  consumed,  and  so  did  not 
enter  the  sewers.  With  regard  to  the  general 
sewage  question,  I  have  personally  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  rain  and  land  water  should 
pass  away  separately  from  the  sewage,  and  that 
the  most  adv.autageous  mode  of  transmitting  the 
latter,  with  the  greatest  effect  and  at  the  least  cost, 
would  be  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Isaac  Shone's  admirable 
system  of  pneumatic  ejectors,  thus  insuring  a  rapid 
■•  ■■  "         level.    iS'o 
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transit,  regardless   of  ultimate  fall   or 


J\.  22,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  n-iven  orders  to  the  Prefect  of  Venice  to  pre- 
vent" the  work  of  restoring  the  mosaic  of  the 
western  faeade  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  from 
being  proceeded  with.  From  other  sources  we 
hear  that  when  the  Basilica  passed,  somemoHths 
a"-o,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
cTra'ce  and  Justice  to  that  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  was  so  urgently 
drawn  to  the  vandalisms  which  had  been  com- 
itted  on  the  two  lateral  facades,  that  in  the 
onth  of  May  last  he  ordered  that  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments 
shoidd  examine  into  the  question,  and  decide 
what  should  be  done  in  future  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Basilica— not  by  the  process  of  re- 
building, as  had  been  done  in  the  past,  but  by 
rational  restorations,  or  rather  repairs,  where 
positively  required,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  no 
works  were  to  be  undertaken.  This  Commission 
is  now  sitting.  WTien  they  have  decided  on  the 
best  course,  their  opinions  must  be  pronounced 
upon  by  the  Superior  Council  for  Fine  Ai'ts, 
and  then  finally  submitted  to  the  j  udgment  of 
the  Minister. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  hope  for   the  future, 
but  it  would   still   seem  impossible  to  repair  the 
injury   already   done.     Mr.    G-.    E.   Street,  in  a 
letter  in  last  Friday's  Times,  says :— "Already  St. 
Mark's  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of 
restorers ;  and   where   they   have  been  at  work 
they  have  almost  absolutely   renewed  the  marble 
work,  and  have  absolutely  renewed  the  precious 
mosaics  and  the  not  less  precious  pavement.  The 
exterior  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  refaccd 
fome  years  ago.     The   old   carved   stones_  were 
cleaned  up,  and  the  marble  slabs  with  which  the 
wall  was  faced  were  all  either  replaced  by  new 
or  cleaned  and  polished   afresh.     Every  atom  of 
the  lovely  colour   given  by  centuries  of  exposure 
was  carefully  removed,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  for  years  we  artists  have  ceased  to  look  at 
this  north  wall  with  any  interest  or  admiration. 
In  1S77,  when  I  was  last  in  Venice,  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  was  being  similarly  treated,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  result  is  said  on  all  hands  to 
bethesameinitsdisastrouscharacter.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  the  whole  north 
aisle   of  the   nave  had  been  rcpaved  with  new 
material  not  after  the  old  design  in  pattern,  and 
laid  with  an  exactness  in  every  direction  which 
contrasted  most  painfully  to  my  eye  with  the  old 
and  beautiful  surface  of"  the  floors  of  the  rest  of 
the  church,  softened  in  colour  by  tune,  exquisite 
in  design,  and  in  one  particular — the  undulating 
surface— though   not   quite  rmique,  very  nearly 
so,  and  not  more  rare  than  lovely.     Some,  in- 
deed, may  choose  to  maintain  that   this   waving 
surface  was  only  the  result  of  accident,  though 
it  was  strange  that  walls  and  piers  should  all  be 
upright  and  without  bulges  or  settlements  when 
the  pavement  between  them  was   so   contorted. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  beautiful ; 
and  no  artist  exists  who  will  not  grieve  with  me 
over  the  destruction  of  such  an  incident  in  this 
marvellous  building.    Unhappily,  the  work  once 
begun,  is  going  on.     I  hear  that  even  now  the 
pavement  of  the  north  transept  is  being  taken  up 
with  a  view  to  renewal,   and  it  U  almost  too  late 
for  the  most  powerful  protests  to  stay  this  mis- 
diief.     No  less  sad  is  the  fate  of  the  mosaics  on 
the  walls  and  roofs,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  will 
be  done  by  what  has  lately  happened.  The  Bap- 
tistry roof  and  part  of  its  walls   were   covered 
with  mosaics.     The   works  in   progress  on  the 
outside   of  this   part  of   the   church   caused   a 
settlement  in  one  of  the  vaults.     In  1877  I  saw 
this  shored  up.     In  1879  not  a  particle  of  the  old 
mosaics  have  been  left  on  the  walls  or  vaults. 
The  whole  is  new.    The  old  material — imperish- 
able in  itself ^was   seen  by  several  informants 
lying   in   a   large  heap   of   rubbish.      Another 
bought  for  a  few  lire  a  large  aud  perfect  frag- 
ment  of   exquisite   workmanship.     The  idea  of 
those  in  charge  of   the   work  is  evidently  that  a 
good  copy  of  an  old  mosaic  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  old  mosaic  itself.    This  cannot  be  true.    For, 
first,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  copy  such  work 
with  more  than  the  roughest  approach  to  accuracy, 
aud  in  the  next  place  the  modern  mode  of  mani- 
pulation is  so  entirely  unlike  the  old  that  even 
a  rough  likeness  to  the  old  work  is  not  sccui-ed." 
What  is  done  is  done  however,  and  the  pro- 
tests of  Mr.  Morris   and  his  friends,  if  they  are 


Seddon's  letter,  which  appears  in  another 
column,  seems  to  us  to  indicate  the  character  of 
remonstrance  most  likely  to  meet  with  success, 
and  to  effect  the  preservation  of  that  which  all 
agree  in  wishing  to  preserve. 

The  interest  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
in  St.  Mark's  seems  to  be  confined  to  signing 
memorials,  or  such  a  work  as  that  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  received  more  en- 
couragement. 

Writing  of  St.  Mark's,  ho  says  :  "  I  have  got 
an' absolutely  faithful  and  able  artist,  trained  by 
Mr.  Biu-ne  Jones,  to  undertake  the  copying  of  tke 
whole  series  of  mosaics  yet  uninjured.  He  is 
doing  this  for  love  and  mere  journeyman's 
wages ;  but  he  has  been  six  months  at  work 
alone,  xmable  to  employ  assistants,  and  all  that 
I  have  yet  <;ot  for  him"  by  the  eagerest  appeal 
I  could  make  at  Venice  and  here  is— some 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  half  of  that 
from  a  single  personal  friend." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Mansfield.— The  annual  prize  and  certificate 
distribution  in  connection  with  this  school  took 
place  on  Tuesday  week,  in  the  new  building  just 
erected  for  the  piu-pose  of  a  school  of  art  at  Ae 
rear  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  Rev.  H. 
Cottingham,  vicar  of  Heath,  made  the  distri- 
biition,  and  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
advised  the  students  not  to  copy  nature  too 
closely,  for  a  picture  in  which  every  detail  was 
portrayed  wotdd  always  look  poor,  but  to  follow 
the  advice  given  by  David  Cox,  not  to  follow 
nature  too  nearly.  The  report  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  numbers— 67  against  70  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Thi-ee  thh-d-grade  prizes  were  ob- 
tained for  works  feent  to  South  Kensington, 
besides  a  free  studentship,  three  commendeds. 
Thirteen  certificates  were  gained  for  drawing, 
and  one  Queen's  prize  and  seven  certificates  in 
building  construction.  The  local  prizes  offered 
by  the  committee  were  awarded  by  the  head- 
master of  the  Derby  School  of  Art. 
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sewage  when  separated  f/om  the  raintall.-I  have  to  be  ot  any  p^-actical  t.se,  must  be  confined  o 
thehonour  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant,  J.  J.  the  future.  Once,  agam,  wo  cannot  but  think 
Meciu."  '  tlic  tone  of  the  memorial  a  mistsike.     Mr,  J ,  r , 


CHIPS. 

Fenny  Compton  Church  was  reopened  on  Tues- 
day we'ek.  No  substantial  alteration  has  been 
made,  but  numerous  improvements  have  been 
effected.  The  former  pews  have  given  place  to 
suitable  seats,  and  a  larger  altar  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of 
Devereux-chambers,  Temple,  London,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Attwood,  of  Brailes. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons  beg  to  announce  the 
pubUcationin  March  next  of  "The  Chronicles  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  or  Free  Chapel  of  AU  Saints, 
Derby,"  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  author  of  "Notes  on 
the  Churches  of  Derbyshire,"  "How  to  Write  the 
History  of  a  Parish,"  &c.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope. 

All  the  principal  books  of  the  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Railway  Company  were  saved  in  two 
safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb's  make,  in  the  fire  that 
occurred  on  Monday  morning  at  the  Manchester 
Railway  Station.  They  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat  for  several  hours,  but  when 
opened  all  the  papers,  money,  &c.,  inside  were 
untouched. 

A  drinking-fountaiu  erected  at  Wood-green  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Smitliies  was  publicly 
opened  on  Tuesday  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  The  memoria'l  is  an  obehsk  of  grey 
Cornish  granite,  of  which  the  apex  is  32ft.  above 
the  ground,  the  shaft  being  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  granite  21ft.  high,  said  to  be,  next  to 
Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
the  largest  monolith  in  Loudon.  It  was  supphed 
from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  John  Freeman  and 
Sons,  at  Fenrhyn,  Cornwall,  and  erected  for  them 
by  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountssin  Associa- 
tion.   The  cost  of  the  structure  is  £800. 

The  Coach  and  Coach  Harness  Makers''  Com- 
pany, iu  continuation  of  their  action  in  fcrmer 
years,  offer  prizes  iu  money  and  medals  for  wovMng 
drawings  of  carriages,  cabs,  &c.,  freehand  dr^W^ 
ings  of  ornaments,  heraldic  designs,  and  for  papsr?  ■ 
on  the  technology  of  carriage-building,  as  well  a» 
species  prizes  for  treatises  on  "  Carriage  trimming 
and  leatlier  work."  The  prizes  iu  technology  will 
be  awarded  by  the  examiuer  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  other  prizes  by 
judges  nominated  by  the  court  of  the  company. 
The  competition  is  confined  to  clerks,  foremen, 
workmen,  or  apprentices. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
importaut  metropolitan  parish  of  Camberwell  de- 
cided ou  Moiuhay,  by  l.oUiJ  votes  to  C79,  against  the 
adoption  o£  the  "Free  Libraries  Act  to  the  extent  of 
I  a  halfpemiy  rate. 
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OEEENOCK  AnnJICIPAi   BOTLDINO. 

""The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  the  desig-n 
-illustrated by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  architectural 
adjudicator,  out  of  50  designs.  The  existing 
town-haUand  eoimcil-chamber submitted  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  ground  ou  the  north  side ;  and 
in  this  design  the  police-offices  are  placed  to  the 
east,  the  collector's  department  to  the  west,  and 
the  principal  mimicipal  offices  to  the  south  of  the 
■existing  building,  this  being  the  arrangement 
suggested  in  the  instructions.  The  whole  of  the 
offices  have  internal  conimunication  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  existing  councU-ehamber,  and 
new  and  commodious  staircases  are  provided  to 
the  town-hall.  In  order  to  limit  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  stipulated  sum  of  £80,000,  as  little 
alteration  as  possible  is  made  to  the  present 
town-hall,  the  existing  saloon  and  committee- 
rooms  being  retained.  In  the  police  department, 
the  offices  frequented  by  the  public,  as  also  the 
police  muster-room  and  offices  connected  with  it, 
are  almost  of  necessity  placed  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  police-court  on  the  first-tloor,  and 
ceUs  at  the  top  of  the  building,  lifts  being 
provided  to  these  latter,  thus  bringing  them  into 
communication  with  the  private  entrance  and 
with  the  police-court ;  the  captain's  and  record 
clerk's  offices  are  placed  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  the  police -coui't,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  council-chamber  and  town  clerk's 
offices.  The  magistrates  would  enter  from  the 
principal  entrance  in  Hamilton-street.  The 
principal  entrance,  which  serves  for  both  the 
town-hall  and  municipal  offices,  is  emphasised  by 
the  clock-tower  in  Hamilton-street,  the  remainder 
of  ground-floor  towards  that  street  being  occu- 
pied by  shops,  according  to  the  instructions.  The 
iirst-floor  of  this  block  contains  the  committee- 
rooms,  town  clerk's  offices,  and  provost's  room, 
these  latter  being  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  councU-ehamber  already  existing.  The 
design  was  submitted  under  the  motto  ' '  Omega, ' ' 
by  Mr.  Beatson  Habershon,  architect,  of  Rose- 
neath,  Ealing. 

SAXON    CHURCH   AT  ESOOMB. 

This  little  church,  which  is  near  Bishop  Auck- 
land, though  now  exciting  much  interest  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  was,  until  the  last  few 
jnonths,  almost  unknown,  even  to  local  anti- 
quaries, but  into  the  merits  of  rival  claimants  to 
■the  honour  of  its  "  discovery," — which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  local  newspaper  controversy 
— we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  One  of  its  chief 
features  of  interest  is  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  stones  that  have  been  previously  used  in 
Roman  work, — the  proximity  of  the  Roman 
station  of  "  Vinovium,"  now  Binchester,  about 
two  miles  off,  indicating  the  source  of  supply, — 
and  the   walls  are  so  solidly  built  and  of  .such 


good  stone  that  they  are  almost  perfect.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  its  symmetry,  all  the 
angles  being  exact  right  angles,  the  original  side- 
windows  being  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  ends,  and  the  original 
north  door  exactly  in  the  middle,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  though  by  mistake  out  of  its  place  in 
the  north  elevation.  There  are  two  lancet  win- 
dows, inserted  in  the  13ti  century,  on  the  south 
side,  and  windows  of  modem  insertion  on  the 
east  and  west  ends  and  on  the  south  side.  The 
porch  is  of  more  recent  date  than  the  church,  and 
is  not  tied  into  it,  but  of  what  date  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  is  built  of  rubble,  but  has  large 
quoins  of  Roman  stones.  The  doorway  from 
it  into  the  church  is  quite  modem,  having  a 
wood  lintel  much  bent,  and  no  traces  being 
discoverable  of  any  arch  or  ancient  jambs.  The 
beU-gable  and  stepped  tabliiigs  are  also  of 
uncertain  date,  but  much  more  recent  than  the 
church.  The  basin  of  font,  lately  removed  for 
safety  to  the  vicarage  garden,  is  evidently  very 
ancient,  probably  of  Saxon  date,  and  originally 
square,  the  cants  to  form  irregidar  octagon 
being  evidently  more  recent.  The  sepulchral 
cross  (now  in  the  modem  church  about  a  mile  off) 
is  evidently  of  Saxon  workmanship.  There  are 
several  sculptured  stones  embedded  in  the  walls 
which  have  great  interest,  and  which  we  have 
also  engraved.  The  one  on  the  extreme  left 
seems  to  represent  a  fish  or  serpent,  with  a 
crescent  underneath,  but  whether  of  Roman  or 
Saxon  work  is  uncertain.  Possibly  it  may  have 
been  an  emblem  belonging  to  some  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  from  Persia  or  other  serpent- worshipping 
country.  The  stone  on  the  extreme  right  is 
now  waUed  in,  wrong  way  up,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and  the  inscription  was  only  made 
out  when  the  measurements  were  being  taken 
for  these  drawings.  It  is  of  great  interest,  as 
showing  that  the  6th  legion,  which  had  its  head 
quarters  at  "  Eboracum  "  (York)  for  300  years, 
and  which  had  detachments  garrisoning  many 
outlying  stations,  had,  at  some  time,  a  garrison 
at  "Vinovium."  The  church  is  now  disused, 
but  has  never  been  desecrated,  the  churchyard, 
in  which  burials  have  been  made  probably  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  being  carefully 
fenced  and  protected.  The  roof,  which  is  of 
modem  construction,  though  some  of  the  timber 
seems  to  have  been  used  previously,  is  much 
decayed,  and  many  of  the  grey  slates  are  dis- 
placed ;  the  floor  and  all  fittings  are  gone ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  building  is  as  soimd 
as  when  built,  and  a  fund  is  being  raised  to 
repair  it  for  use  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  new 
parish  church. 

"building    news"    DE3IGNINQ    CLUB. — A  COPFEE- 
TAVEEN. 

"Edwin  "  is  the  author  of  the  designs  published 
to-day  as  the  selected  plan  for  a  coffee-tavern, 
which  was  the  first  subject  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  series  of  our  Designing 
Club.  Our  remarks  upon  this  and  the  other 
designs  have  already  been  published,  when  it 
wiU  be  remembered  we  eho.se  "  Edwin's  "  desitm 
not  so  much  for  its  real  merit,  but  because  it  was 
the  best  of  those  submitted.  The  author  is 
evidently  on  the  right  road  towards  success,  and 
there  is  much  in  his  design  which  is  suitable  and 
good,  especiallyin  the  front  elevation,  but,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  side  elevation  is  too 
cut-up  and  stilted  in  proportion,  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  style  chosen,  while  the  plan 
in  many  points  is  crude  and  awkward,  evinciu" 
want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of  skill. 

HOUSE  AT  WIMBLEDON  PARK. 

The  house  is  built  on  high  groimd,  commanding 
fine  views,  especially  from  the  garden  front. 
The  basement  and  ground-floor  is  buUt  with  thin 
red  bricks  as  a  facing,  with  a  3in.  hollow  space 
between  it  and  the  internal  wall.  The  upper 
floors  are  timber,  framed  and  covered  with  i-ed 
tUes.  The  exposed  framing  is  of  oak  and  fir, 
coated  mth  Stockholm  tar,  and  rendered  between 
with  Portland  cement.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles ;  the  ground  and  first-floor  is 
pugged  and  laid  double.  The  principal  staircase 
is  constructed  entirely  of  walnut,  and  polished. 
The  doors,  &c.,  are]  of  picked  pine,  stained  and 
polished.  The  house  is  warmed  and  ventilated 
on  Drs.  Drysdaleaud  Hayward's  system.  Fresh 
air  is  admitted  into  a  chamber,  warmed  when 
necessary,  is  conveyed  by  spacious  tubes  to 
gratings  in  the  floors  of  the  passages,  and  thence 
to  rooms  and  staircases.  Ventilating-flues  from 
every  room  are  coUected  in   a   chamber   to   the 


roof,  and  drawn  down  an  extract  shaft  to  the  foot 
of  kitchen  chimney,  which  acts  as  the  exhaust 
power  to  draw  the  vitiated  air  from  all  rooms  and 
passages,  and  causes  a  continuous  current,  and 
secures  an  imperceptible  and  perfect  ventilation, 
whereby  the  house  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  The  plan  of  house,  as  shown,  ia 
arranged  for  two  members  of  the  same  famoly, 
but  is  constructed  so  that  it  can  form  one  house 
when  desired.  The  small  dining  and  drawing- 
room  being  convertible  into  large  dining-room, 
and  the  passage  being  continued  past  principal 
staircase,  the  secondary  staircase  woiUd  become 
the  servants'.  The  wholeof  the  works,  consisting 
of  house,  stables,  and  lodge,  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  C.  Aldin  and  Son,  contractors,  of  South 
Kensington,  under  the  direction  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  "W.  Cutler,  .5,  Queen- 
square,  W.C. 

AVEBUEY  CHUUCH,    WILTS. 

The  drawing  we  give  this  day  represents  the 
front  of  the  old  rood-loft,  which  has  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  being  fixed  to  the  east  wall 
of  the  nave  over  the  chancel-arch.  Many  frag- 
ments of  the  rood-screen  exist,  and  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  galleries  and  seats. 
These  have  been  carefully  collected,  and  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  B.  King,  hopes  hereafter  to 
reinstate  the  whole  to  the  ancient  design.  The 
original  gilding  and  colours  are  well  preserved. 
Restorations  are  now  in  the  •ourse  of  being 
executed  in  the  church  by  Mr.  Denner,  builder, 
of  Highworth,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Witliers. 


CHIPS. 

New  banking  premises  and  shops  are  about  to 
be  erected  at  Bethesda,  near  Bangor,  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of  that 
city,  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Ambergate  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  week,  after  being  repewed.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  contract  by  Mr. 
Glossop,  of  the  same  town. 

Mr.  John  Chappie,  clerk  of  works  at  the  Abbey, 
has  been  elected  Mayor  of  St.  Alban's  for  the 
present  yeai-. 

The  Holywell  Local  Board  decided  on  Saturday 
week  to  take  proceedings  for  erecting  gas-works 
for  the  supply  of  their  district,  and  instructed  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  J.  J.  "Williams,  to  prepare  the  plans 
for  the  same. 

Xew  banking  premises  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Hexham  for  the  Cumberland  Union  Banking  Com- 
pany. The  architect  is  Mr.  Daniel  Birkett,  of 
Lowther-street,  Carhsle. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr, 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  subjects  are,  "  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,"  and  "Christ the  Good 
Shepherd."  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  London. 

Mr.  John  Francis,  C.E.,  for  many  years  engaged 
at  the  Penrhyn  quarries,  died  suddenly  at  Port- 
madoc,  on  the  19th  inst. 

Operations  have  been  commenced  for  getting  in 
the  foundations  of  the  new  market-hall  and  pub- 
lic offices  at  Ripley,  Derbyshire.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Tait,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Stirk,  both  of 
Leicester,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Worley,  of 
Ripley.     The  contract  was  taken  at  £8, 138. 

At  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Alexandra  Estate,  ou  Wednesday,  the  19th  Nov., 
the  whole  of  the  107  lots  were  sold  at  a  total 
amout  of  £8,619,  by  Mr.  Edw.  E.  Croucher. 

.Signer  Luigi  Gabet.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Italian  architects,  died  last  week,  aged  ^G.  The 
Senate  Chamber,  the  Hall  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  other  important  works,  were  designed  by  him. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  who  furnished  the  plans  for 
the  reconstructed  Plymouth  Theatre,  has  been 
commissioned  to  provide  the  plans  for  a  new 
theatre  at  Torquay. 

A  new  church  at  Beckermont  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
J.  Bintley,  of  Kendal,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
John  Smith,  of  Egremont,  was  the  contractor. 
The  church  is  Gothic  in  style,  seats  2.50  worship- 
pers, and  has  cost  about  £2,300. 

At  Edmonton  petty  sessions  on  Monday,  Charles 
Brown,  of  ITpper  Edmnuton,  was  summoned  for 
having  built  three  houses  on  the  Long  Ledge  Es- 
tate, Edmonton,  in  which  the  mortar  used  was  not  of 
the  character  and  quality  required  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  Edmonton  Local  IBoard .  The  Bench,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  samples  produced  were  not  proper  mortar, 
and  inflicted  a  penalty  of  .£5  for  each  of  the  three 
houses.    Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 
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OLD  ST.  PAUL'S 

FOEMED  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Edmimd  B.  Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  to  the 
members  of  St.  Paul's  Ecdesiological  Society, 
delivered  at  St.  Paul's  Chapterhouse  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.  Our  knowledge  of  how 
the  old  cathedral  appeared  was,  the  lecturer 
said,  derived  partly  from  contemporary  manu- 
scripts and  books,  the  leading  authority  being 
Duo-dale,  but  chiefly  from  drawings  and  en- 
oravinga,  by  far  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory being  the  views  engraved  by  Hollar  about 
16.57,  very  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the 
ediiice.  True,  Hollar  had  no  knowledge  of 
Gothic  detail  and  altogether  failed  to  grasp  its 
meaning,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  plates  himg 
on  the  waUs  of  the  room,  but  he  pourtrayed  to 
the  best  of  his  power  what  he  saw,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  manj-  discrepancies  of  scale 
and  parts,  it  was  possible  to  realise  the  building 
from  his  drawings,  and  HoUar  was  to  media'- 
val  architecture  in  the  17th  century  what 
Britton,  Carter  and  Pugin  were,  to  its  revival  in 
modem  times.  One  Van  der  AVyngarde's  draw- 
ing's, made  in  the  16th  century,  were  preserved 
in  the  Pepysian  collection,  and  there  were  also 
drawings  and  reports  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren, 
but  Hollar  remained  the  most  reliable.  The 
author  referred  to  the  restored  groimd  plan  to 
Jth  scale  hung  on  the  wall,  which  he  made  in 
1S6S  as  an  Institute  drawing,  and  which  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  accepted .  This  and  other 
sections  and  elevations  had  been  reproduced  on 
a  reduced  .scale  in  Mr.  Longman's  "Three 
Cathedrals  of  St.  Paul's."* 

The  connection  of  the  history  of  the  ediiice 
with  its  architecture  was  so  interesting  that  he 
should  treat  of  both  together,  premising  that  the 
cathedral  was  never,  like  Westminster  and  most 
of  our  great  minsters,  a  monastic  institution — it 
was  throughout  its  history  served  by  secular 
priests,  who  took  the  name  of  canons.  Until  the 
7th  century  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of 
Diana,  but  in  603  Bishop  Melitus  founded  a 
church  on  the  site,  of  which  nothing  was  known 
but  that  it  or  its  successor  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  time  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror.  In  1083 
a  most  magnificent  structure,  with  a  large  vaidt, 
was  commenced  on  the  site  by  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  London.  Old  St.  Paul's  might  be  compared 
with  the  contemporary  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, and  Norwich,  all  simple  cruciform 
structures,  with  Early  Norman  naves,  each 
flanked  by  a  single  aisle  both  north  and  south, 
and  originally  covered  in  with  flat  boarded  ceil- 
ings ;  the  choirs  of  all  four  were  probably 
apsidal,  but  were  removed  at  a  later  period. 
The  revaulting  of  St.  Paul's  nave  was  commenced 
about  1100  by  Bishop  Belmeis,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  wood,  as  was  then  common — a  mode 
followed  the  other  day  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at 
Chester.  In  1136  the  cathedral  was  greatly 
damaged  by  fire,  and  again  in  1221.  These 
injuries  were  repaired  and  the  transepts  carried 
on,  and  .  in  1236-40  Bishop  Niger,  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  building,  commenced  the 
choir,  which,  however,  was  not  the  one  illus- 
trated by  Hollar,  so  completely  was  it  recast  in 
the  1-ltli  century.  About  1250  the  beautiful 
flying  buttresses  were  added,  and  the  cloister 
laid  out.  The  transepts  were  recased,  and  had 
the  unusual  feature  of  both  east  and  west  aisles. 
Tlie  central  lantern,  the  finest  feature  of  the 
cathedral,  was  added  to,  and  at  length  capped 
by  a  lead-covered  spire  of  great  height.  The 
measm'ements  varied  greatly,  the  lowest  being 
that  of  Wren,  who  calculated  it  to  be  50ft. 
higher  than  that  of  Salisbury .  Bishop  Maurice' s 
great  undercroft  seems  never  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  consequently  on  lea^Hng  the  long 
nave  of  a  dozen  bays  there  was  an  ascent  of  1 2 
steps  to  the  choir.  In  1256  the  cathedral  was 
enlarged  by  throwing  into  it  the  church  of  St. 
Faith^  which  had  stood  above  ground,  and  for 
which  part  of  the  undercroft  was  substituted  as 
the  pari.sh  church — an  arrangement  followed  by 
Wren.  In  1332  the  chapter-house  was  com- 
menced in  the  middle  of  the  cloisters,  which 
occupied  the  angle  between  the  nave  and  south 
transept.     Mr.  Penrose  had  had  the  site  cleared, 


but  all  would  agree  with  him  that  the  masonry    smaU   for   a   cathedral.     The    whole   length   of 


the  cathedral  was  variously  stated  but  appears 
to  have  been  about  596ft.  Proceeding  under  the 
lantern  eastward,  the  limb  was  divided  into  choir 
proper  of  four  narrow  bays  and  a  presbytery  of 
three  bays  more,  the  other  five  bays  forming  a 
Lady  Chapel.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  in 
the  constructural  choir  was  of  Decorated 
character  of  at  least  three  or  four  patterns.  In 
the  north  wall  of  presbytery  was  a  series  of 
tombs  of  Saxon  kings,  and  just  to  the  north  of 
altar  was  the  monument  to  John  de  Gaunt.  In 
the  north  wall  were  the  treasuries,  and  there 
were  many  little  ohapcls  in  the  external  walls, 
supported  by  arched  bridges  thrown  across  the 
wiudow  heads  of  the  undercroft.  The  whole 
cathedral  was  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  pro- 
portion in  the  plan,  and  depended  for  its  magni- 
ficent effect  upon  the  multiplicity  of  parts,  the 
variety  of  styles  introduced,  and  the  splendou  r 
of  its  "altars,  chapels,  and  fittings. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  accorded 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  who  re- 
marked that  he  had  only  one  correction  to  make, 
namely  that  Mr.  Ferrey  in  his  plan  had  shown 
buttresses  to  the  cloisters,  whereas  the  remains 
proved  that  the  wall  was  plain  and  abutted 
against  the  high  mediceval  houses  by  which  the 
old  cathedral  was  .shut  in  on  the  south  side. 


•In  the  Building  News  for  July  25, 1873,  will  be  found 
photo-lithographic  reproductions  of  Mr.  Fen-ey's  plan, 
east,  west,  and  south  elevations,  and  sections  through 
transepts ;  and  in  the  issue  of  August  8,  in  the  same 
year.  Hollar's  bird's-eye  of  Iniffo  Jones's  porch 
tor  Old  St.  raid's,  and  several  illustrations  of  Wren's 
designs  for  the  new  editice,  all  reproduced  from  ]Mr. 
Longman's  "Three Cathedrals." 


foimd  ill  fitii  was  not  that  of  the  Hth  ccntiuy, 
but  of  a  later  reconstruction.  The  cloisters  were 
double-storied,  as  at  one  of  the  Leicestershire 
priories,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  at 
Bm-gos,  Spain  ;  but  the  central  position  of  the 
chapter-house  seems  to  have  been  unique.  It  was 
an  octagonal  structure  with  great  buttresses,  and 
only  40ft.  diameter,  whereas  those  yet  existing  at 
Westminster  and  Lincoln,  which  were  similar  in 
plan,  were  nearly  60ft.  diameter.  In  1444  the 
lead-covered  spire  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burnt,  but  was  repaired  18  years  afterwards  ;  in 
1561  the  restored  feature  was  totally  destroyed 
by  another  fire,  and  although  the  roofs  were 
repaired  nothing  was  done  to  this  feature.  The 
old  cathedral  seems,  in  the  15th  century,  to  have 
presented  a  sumptuous  appearance,  with  its  rich 
hangings,  painted  glass,  images  and  monuments, 
although  never  equal  in  the  last  respect  to 
Westminster,  but  all  the  decorations  were  swept 
away  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  1633  Inigo 
Jones  commenced  his  celebrated  porch,  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  alterations  intended  to  com- 
pletely Italianise  the  cathedral.  The  transepts 
were  so  altered,  and  then  the  nave,  but  the  choir 
remained  in  all  its  Gothic  beauty  to  the  very  last. 
In  1642  the  old  cross  was  puUed  down,  and  after 
the  Restoration  the  desecration  of  the  building 
was  carried  to  a  scandalous  pitch.  From  1663 
till  the  very  moment  of  its  total  destruction, 
three  years  later,  extensive  repairs  were  carried 
out  by  Wren.  Indeed,  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  (ifliculties  encountered  in  blowing  up  and 
pulling  down  the  old  walls  after  the  Great  Fire, 
it  might  be  questioned  whether,  if  such  a 
calamity  had  occurred  in  these  days  of  restora- 
tion, it  would  not  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  repair  the  damage  :  but,  as  they  all  knew, 
other  coimsels  prevailed,  and  in  1672,  after  con- 
sideration of  alternative  designs.  Wren's  new 
cathedral  was  conunenced. 

And  now,  having  outlined  its  history,  he 
must  allude  to  the  group  of  buildings  by 
which  the  c^ld  cathedral  was  enclosed,  and 
which  formed,    indeed,    the   chief   charm   of   a 

mediceval   structure.      Although    in   an    early 

edition    of    "  Stowe,"    Hollar    refen-ed    to   the 

"  we.stern  towers,"  it  was  clear,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  ground  plan,  the  old  drawings  and  the 

excavations  on  the  site,  that  these  adjimcts  were 

never  carried  out.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chxirch- 

yard  was  a  detached  bell-tower,  as  at  Chichester 

and  (within  modern  times)  at  Salisbury,  and  this 

was  capped  by  a  leaded  spire,  and  contained  four 

immense  bells.      On  the  north  side  of  choir  was 

Paul's  Cross,    an  open-air  pulpit,  from   which 

many  famous   sermons  were  preached,   and  on 

north  side  of  churchyard  was  the  charnel-house, 

consisting  of  a  vault  with  chapel  above.      This 

was  first  mentioned   in  Plenry  VI. 's  time,   and 

was  pulled  down  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.    To 

the  north   of   the  cathedral  was  a  chantry,  to 

which  was  attached  a  second  cloister,  wherein 

many  monmnents  were  displayed,  and  adorned 

with  frescoes  of  the  Dance  of  Death.— a  Campo- 

Santo  in  fact.      A  Ubrary  was  built  by  Bishop 

Sherrington  over  one  part  of  the  cloister.      As 

HoUar  unfortimately  did  not  represent  any  of 

these  buildings  we  could  not  .see  what  they  were 

like.       Adjoining   the  south   side   of    the   west 

entrance  to  the  cathedral  was  the  church  of  St. 

Gregory. 

And   now,    in   conclusion,  he  must  glance  at 

the  general  appearance  of  the  cathedi'al.      As 

there  were  no  western  towers,  the   whole  effect 

of  the  long  choir,  of  the  stUl  longer  nave,  and  of 

the  greatly  projecting  transepts,  with  low  aisles 

outside,    was  pyramidalised  to  the  eye  by   the 

beautiful  central  lantern  and  the  glorious  spire 

above  the  great  square  tower  which  rose  from 

between  the  roofs  and  flying  buttresses.     The 

nave    of    twelve  bays,   with   its   pinnacles   and 

buttresses,  must   have    been    very   fine    indeed 

in   its   extent   and   proportions,    both    without 

and    within.        The     plain     Norman    arcades, 

separated  by  a  span  of   38ft.,  and  the  vaulted 

roof,  led  on  to  the  more  ornamental  tran.septs, 

and  these  prepared  the  eye  for  the  rich  choir.     It 

was  probable  that  the  cast  aisles  of  the  transepts 

were  chapels,    and   the   western   ones   vestries. 

Between  the  buttresses,   though,  were  chapels, 

and  at  the  west  end  of  nave  the  consistory  court 

was  to  south  of  entrance,  as  at  present.     In  this 

nave  was  a  rich  altar  tomb  to  Bishop  Kemp,  ,,      ^^  ,        , 

between  the  second  and  third  columns  of  north    successfully.      Mr.   Bales    havmg    mov 

arcade,  and  in  the  eastern  bay  on  south  side,  was    adoption   of   these   report.s    Mr.    Florence    (ex- 

a  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp.     The    president)  seconded  it  in  a  few  words  ot  eom- 

total  number  of  monuments  was,  however,  very  I  mendation  of  the  work  accompUshed  last  session 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  west  gallery 
of  0,  Conduit-street,  W.,  which  looked  the  better 
for  the  renov.ation  and  cleansing  it  has  just 
undergone.  The  new  President,  Mr.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  occupied  the  chaii-,  and  was  well  sup- 
ported, the  members  present  iacluding  some 
half-dozen  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  Some 
one-and-thirty  nominations  of  candidates  for 
member.ship  having  been  read,  the  President 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet  (summarised  in  our  last  issue,  on 
p.  611),  which  was  agreed  to  mm.  eon.  The 
library  report  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall, 
who  remarked  that  it  was  the  last  time  on  which 
he  should  address  the  meeting  in  that  capacity. 
The  average  number  of  books  exchanged  per 
evening  was  over  45,  just  exceeding  the  average 
for  last  year,  and  larger  than  any  preceding 
session.  "l,49I  books  were  renewed  or  exchanged 
by  about  130  individual  borrowers.  The  number 
of  books  received  as  donations  was  smaller  even 
than  last  year.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
donations  of  drawings  from  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Florence,  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  for"  this  session  undertakes  the  duties 
of  librarian.  Mr.  Eales,  hon.  secretary 
read  reports  of  the  classes.  That  for  the 
Class  of  Design  stated  that  the  last  session 
was  the  first  of  a  new  series,  in  wluch  more 
time  was  allowed  for  preparing  work,  and 
alterations  effected  in  the  arrangements.  The 
result  had  been  satisfactory  ;  the  attendance  was 
about  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  130 
designs  were  submitted  and  discu.ssed.  The 
attendance  at  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design, 
the  next  report  stated,  had  been  maintained,  and 
although  the  work  done  was  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  previous  years,  the  class  appeared  to  have 
been  useful  to  the  yoimger  members.  Mr. 
J.  DonoLASS  Mathews  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  this  revival  of  the  designing  classes, 
and  at  the  useful  work  that  was  being 
effected  by  them.  The  report  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Science  Class  was  the  only  one  that 
spoke  ot  decreased  interest.  In  the  Class  of 
Construction  and  Practice  it  was  stated  that 
excellent  work  had  continued  to  be  done ;  the 
attendances  had  been  good,  but  the  number  of 
papers  contributed  had  been  less  than  in  the 
previous  session ;  various  wo'':-!  had  been  pur- 
chased with  the  balance  in  hand,  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  class  library.  The  Colour  Decoration  Class 
was  also  well  sustained,  the  number  of  members, 
average  attendances,  and  of  sketches  having 
been  nearly  doubled  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  excursion  report  described  the 
visit  t"o  Wells,  of  which  at  the  time  we  published 
a  journal,  specially  contributed  by  one  of  the 
members  ;  the  excursion  was  more  largely  at- 
tended than  any  of  recent  years,  and  passed  off 
Sir.   Bales    having    moved    the 
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and  tlie  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  As 
to  the  Sharpe  memorial,  Mr.  Quilter  explained 
that  the  publication  of  the  La  Charente  papers 
was  now  in  progress,  but  he  regretted  that,  owing 
to  the  limited  response  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
subscription  list,  the  issue  would  be  limited  to 
250  copies.  All  the  proofs  were  on  the  stone, 
and  the  writing'  of  the  lettei'press  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Penrose. 

Mr.  Claekson  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  which  will  be  found  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  Work  as  Seen  by  Ourselves  and  by 
Others,"  on  page  6-10.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  address, 

Mr.  Floeesce,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  remarked  that  during  its 
delivery  he  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether 
he  deprecated  criticism  of  architects'  work  or 
not,  and  he  believed  a  conclusion  was  not  arrived 
at.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  criticism 
was  of  the  greatest  value  to  architects,  who  must 
be  judged  by  their  works.  Free  criticism  was 
far  better  than  apathy,  and  its  increase  showed 
the  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  profession. 
He  would,  before  sitting  down,  express  the  satis- 
faction he  felt  in  seeing  one  who  had  so  long 
been  a  hard-working  member  in  the  chair,  and 
his  belief  that  he  would  as  president  lead  the 
Association  into  a  calm  sea  and  a  prosperous 
harbour. 

Mr.  Staiwtjs,  in  an  amusing  speech  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks,  eulogised  the  wide  range  of 
reading  illustrated  in  the  presidential  address  by 
quotations  from  such  widely-divergent  sources 
as  Gil  Bias  and  GwUt,  Whistler,  Tennyson,  and 
Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Fergusson,  and  Sterne, 
Balzac  and  Dickens  ;  and  added  that  their  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Clarkson  as  the  well-read  member  of 
the  Association  had  been  confirmed  by  all  they 
had  heard.  As  to  Mr.  AVhistler's  siUy  and 
contemptible  pamphlet,  he  thought  if  its  author 
had  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mr.  Eusldn's 
marvelloiis  reproductions  of  nature  in  his  Alpine 
Eange  drawings  at  the  Walkley  Museum,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  charge  him  with  in- 
ability to  understand  what  constituted  a  paint- 
ing. Mr.  Euskin  was  one  of  the  great  artists 
of  this  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  this 
or  any  other  age. 

Mr.  QniLTEE  said  frank  and  friendly  criticism 
was  the  very  life  and  basis  of  every  class  in  the 
Association,  and  the  sterner  criticism  of  the 
public  was  most  benefieial  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Hilton  Nash  thought  that  if  writers 
would  try  to  ascertain  the  good  points  in 
designs  and  work,  the  profession  woiild  derive 
more  advantage  from  their  labours.  It  had 
been  said  m  ith  too  much  truth  that  critics  were 
disappointed  men. 

Mr.  DouoLASS  Mathews  regarded  the  presi- 
dential addre.^s  of  this  session  as  unique  in 
character.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Association  was  criticism,  but  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  criticism  of  the  pro- 
fessional papers  was  of  comparatively  little  value. 
If  three  or  four  journals  described  the  same 
drawings  they  were  all  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  how  could  a  man  Imow  which  to 
regard  as  right?  If  this  was  the  case  with  the 
professional  papers,  how  could  they  depend  on 
the  criticism  of  those  outside  ? 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  amid 
prolonged  applause,  Mr.  Clakkson  responded, 
explaining  that  he  had  intended  to  say  that 
criticism  was  a  good  thing  so  long  as  it  was 
done  by  a  competent  and  fair  person.  He  con- 
Bidered  that  a  critic  ought  first  to  deal  with  the 
chief  featm-es  of  a  design,  show  if  it  exhibited 
purity  of  stylo  and  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  niinor  detaUs.  As 
for  Mr.  Whistler,  the  only  reason  he  had 
noticed  him  was  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  sijokeu  of  a  great  master  of  the 
English  language. 


THE     ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION 
SKETCH -BOOK— NEW  VOLUME. 

THIS  usefid  publication  certainly  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  W. 
Surges  favoui'ably  reviewed,  at  considerable 
length,  a  few  of  the  earlier  numbers  in  our  pages, 
and  on  such  a  subject  he  spoke  with  authority. 
It  was  a  new  thing  then  for  students  to  inter- 
change sketches,  and  Mr.  Biu-ges'  own  book  of 
architectural  measured  drawings  had  not  been 
published.  The  advantage  of  such  publications 
must,  of  course,  always  be  second  to  the  measured 


studies  of  each  student  himself,  simply  because 
the  chief  value  of  all  such  sketches  exists  in  the 
study  and  labour  involved  in  making" them.  With 
this  proviso  all  architectural  students  will  do 
well  to  secure  all  the  drawings,  worthy  of  the 
name,  of  old  work  that  they  can,  and  probably 
to  no  better  collection  could  they  g-o  than  to  the 
sketch-book  published  by  the  London  Architec- 
tural Association.  The  subscrij)tion  Ust  is  oiien  to 
all  architects,  whether  members  of  the  Association 
or  not.  The  first  two  numbers  of  the  new  volume 
in  1879  are  now  before  us.  Each  contains  si.x 
lithographic  plates,  ISAin.  by  ISJin.,  and  these 
illustrate  a  selection  of  measured  and  perspective 
sketches  of  almost  every  kind  of  old  work  in- 
teresting to  architects.  For  instance,  here 
there  are  two  sheets  of  old  ironwork  from  South 
Kensington  Museirm,  to  liin.  scale,  and  details 
full  size  drawn,  by  Thomas  Garratt,  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  artistic  manner  similar 
to  those  sketches  often  given  of  similar  work  by 
William  Penstone,  who  in  the  numbers  before  us 
illustrates  a  beautiful  little  doorway,  of  Late 
character,  from  the  organ-loft  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  Caudebec,  from  which  same  biuld- 
ing  are  two  perspective  views,  showing  the 
singidar  vaulting  of  the  Lady-chapel,  and 
springing  of  the  arches  on  the  south  side  looking 
into  the  aisle  of  nave.  These  latter  sketches 
are  rather  poor  for  Mr.  Penstone.  Mr.  W. 
Talbot  Brown  has  a  good  name  as  a  sketcher, 
and  we  welcome  him  as  a  rather  new  contributor 
to  this  sketch-book,  where  he  will  be  expected 
to  do  great  things  in  the  way  of  good  detail. 
This  time  he  has  given  a  measured  sheet,  show- 
ing the  arch  over  the  tomb  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  of  Higham  Ferrars  Church,  North- 
ants,  with  its  colour  decoration.  This,  how- 
ever, suffers  from  the  absence  of  colour  on  the 
drawing,  though,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  chrorao- 
hthographic  illustrations  of  colour  decoration 
are  very  misleading,  so  that  Mr.  Brown's 
copious  notes,  descriptive  of  the  colouring-  at 
Higham  Ferrers,  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a 
good  substitute.  Mr.  Batterbury  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  continuous  of  the  A.  A.  sketch- 
book contributors,  and  though  ore  of  Hs  faults 
is  roughness,  his  drawings  are  usually  well 
chosen  and  usefiU.  lu  the  present  volume  he 
takes  us  to  the  Ghui'ch  of  St.  Jean  at  Malines, 
where  he  sketches  also  a  queer  bit  of  stepped 
gable  work  by  the  side  of  a  canal.  The  ex- 
amples are  more  curious  than  good  in  design, 
and  the  same  remark  may  apply  to  J.  N.'s 
sketches  of  the  Angel  Inn,  Grantham,  though 
the  di'awing  does  not  do  justice  to  the  work. 
The  ceiling  of  staircase,  with  its  pretty  vaulting 
shaft  from  Kyme  Tower,  Lincolnshire,  is  much 
better.  Mr.  W.  J.  MiUard  bids  fair  to  be  a 
good  sketcher,  and  often  shows  much  feel- 
ing and  spirit  tiaie  to  the  school  started  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  and  graced  by  such  pupils  as 
E.  F.  C.  Clarke  and  the  late  Fred  C.  Deshon. 
Mr.  MiUard  avoids  the  fussy  wriggling  of  line 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Street's  pupils  in  his  sketch  of 
thePilgTiip.'sChapel,Houghton-le-Dalo,Norfolk, 
but  he  has  given  rather  a  wooden  effect  to 
the  tracery.  In  perspectives  of  architectural 
work  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  such 
drawings  at  best  are  but  diagrams  of  technical 
detaU,  though  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  general  eiiect  of  hght  and  shade 
should  be  treated  as  nought  as  some  architects 
seem  to  think,  and  often  among  them  do  we  find 
that  spirited  sketcher  Mr.  W.  E.  Eldou  Deane. 
In  the  numbers  before  us  he  has  taken  much  care 
in  this  respect,  and  furnishes  a  good  general 
sketch  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  at  Damme,  near 
Bruges,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  bits  of 
old  houses  from  Abbeville,  though  we  would 
remark  that  instead  of  space  being  made  up 
with  big  lettering  a  few  details  to  the  street 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.  The 
brick  gable  to  the  house  at  the  bend  of  the 
street,  with  which  it  rakes  on  plan,  is  very 
cirrious.  The  quaint  porch  of  good  detail  in 
wood  to  the  church  of  Rocque,  Normandy,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman,  is  a  good  drawing,  but  a 
small  key  per.spective  would  have  been  of 
value  in  illustrating  the  points  not  quite  clear  in 
the  elevation.  As  the  sheet  is  marked  as  No.  I ,  the 
deficiency  may  yet  be  made  good.  Vfe  have 
only  to  add  that,  as  a  whole,  these  numbers  show 
an  improvement  upon  those  recently  published, 
and  in  no  way  suffer  in  comparison  vpith  the 
sketches  published  in  the  perhaps  more  enthu- 
siastic days  of  the  earlier  contributions,  among 
whom  we  may  name  Messrs.  Tarver,  E.  C.  Lee, 
G.  Vialls,  R.  P.  Spiers,  and  H.  W.  Lonsdale. 


While  we  recommend  the  sketch-book  to  new 
subscribers,  it  is  to  be  first  of  all  remarked  that 
these  are  not  so  much  needed,  as  more  con- 
tributors who  are  ready  to  lithogi-aph  their 
sketches  as  soon  as  they  have  been  passed  by  the 
Editors.  At  present  a  great  number  of  drawings, 
we  believe,  have  passed  the  ordeal  referred  to, 
but  their  authors  fail  to  make  good  as  quickly  as 
might  be  wished  their  promise  to  lithograph  their 
sketches  for  publication. 
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FALL  OF  A  GALLERY  AT  BATLEY. 
HE  recent  fall  of  a  gallery  at  the  Batley  Carr 


Skating  Rink,  which  took  place  last  Tues- 
day week,  and  caused  the  death  of  five  men, 
came  before  the  resumed  coroner's  inquest  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  jury,  after  consultation, 
returned  the  following  verdict,  ' '  that  the  de- 
ceased came  to  their  deaths  through  the  breaking" 
of  the  raking  beams  of  the  east  gallery :  that  the 
said  beams  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  weight  consequent  on  the  gallery  being 
filled  with  an  audience  standing,  and  that  great 
blame  rests  with  the  directors  of  the  Dewsbury 
and  Batley  Skating  Rink  Company  in  not  having 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  bearing  capabilities 
of  the  said  gallery  before  letting  it  for  the  purpose 
of  a  piiblic  meeting.  The  jury  also  strongly 
recommend  that  all  public  buildings  should  be 
examined  and  certified  by  the  borough  sui-veyor 
previous  to  being  let  for  public  meetings."  It 
appears  that  a  political  meeting  was  being 
held  at  the  Skating  Rink,  Batley,  and 
that  the  gallery  was  filled  with  a  standing 
audience  on  the  occasion.  Several  person.s 
were  also  beneath  the  gallery,  when  a  crack  was 
heard,  and,  immediately,  the  end  of  the  gallery 
dropped,  and  the  whole  structure  fell,  killing 
four  of  the  audience,  and  injuring  about  sixteen 
others.  From  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  H. 
Holton,  architect,  of  Dewsbury,  it  apjiears  the 
raking-beams  of  the  gallery  were  insufficient  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  persons  who  occupied  it. 
The  breaking  weight  (in  this  case  450  cwt.,  dis- 
tributed over  its  area,)  could  never  have  been 
properly  calculated,  if  it  had  ever  been  done, 
for  it  is,  of  com'se,  usual  to  allow  only  a  certain 
portion  of  that  weight,  about  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth,  to  be  placed  upon  any  floor  or  similar 
structure.  In  this  case  the  estimated  brealdng- 
weight  was  actually  exceeded,  for  Mr.  Helton's 
calculation  shows  that,  if  crowded,  at  1001b.  per 
foot,  the  weight  must  have  been  600  cwt. 
The  report  shows  the  gallery  was  47ft.  6in. 
long  by  14ft.  2in.  broad,  and  was  supported  on 
eight  wooden  pillars,  four  at  the  back  ISin. 
square,  and  four  in  front — a  pillar  at  each  end, 
and  two  intermediate  pillars  6in.  square.  The 
gallery  floor  rested  on  six  raking-bearers,  each 
12in.  deep  by  4in.  thick,  the  feet  of  these  bearers- 
being  let  into  the  front  beam  with  a  square 
tenon  Sin.  deep,  Sia.  long,  and  4in.  broad,  and 
the  upper  ends  let  into  the  back  beam.  Two  of 
these  raldng  bearers  were  broken,  and  two  others 
broken  from  the  tenon.  The  timber  itself  was 
soimd,  and  no  flaws  or  cracks  were  foimd  in  the 
timbers.  It  is  clear,  from  the  architects'  evi- 
dence, both  of  Mr.  Holton,  Mr.  Anstock,  and 
Mr.  Firth,  builder,  that  the  area  of  gallery  was 
greater  than  the  bearers  were  sufficient  to  sup- 
port, and  the  load  put  upon  it  was  three  times 
at  least  greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Mr. 
G.  Mallinson,  architect,  of  Harrogate,  who 
designed  the  skating  rink  for  the  company,  said 
no  gallery  had  been  designed  or  put  in  by  him, 
but  the  building  was  made  of  sufficient  strength 
to  allow  for  the  erection  of  one.  We  conse- 
quently find,  therefore,  that  this  defective  gal- 
lery was  a  subsequent  erection,  and  had  never 
even  been  tested,  but  what  is  of  more  concern, 
had  been  designed  and  coustructed  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Wharton,  a  n-ooHiii  iiini/iifuctiim;  to  seat 
from  130  to  150  persons  in  chairs  ;  and,  in  answer 
to  the  foreman  of  the  jiu-y,  the  witness  said,  ' '  He 
did  not  think  that  he  ever  told  anyone  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  allow  more  than  150  people  in  the 
gallery.  He  himself  was  the  architect  of  the 
galleries,  but  when  they  were  put  up,  he  engaged 
Mr.  Spencer  to  examine  them.  He  did  not  think 
the  plans  were  ever  passed  by  the  authorities." 
Such,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  lamentable 
affair.  A  woollen  draper  is  allowed  to  put  up  a 
gallery  in  a  public  building  intended  for  pubUe 
gatherings  ;  it  is  only  destined  to  seat  a  few 
people  in  chairs,  but  is  allowed  to  be  crowded 
beyond  its  bearing  capabilities  at  a  public  meet- 
ing.  It  falls,  5  persons  are  killed,  and  IC  injured, 
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and  we  naturally  ask,  who  is  responsible  ?  The 
jury  returns  a  vei'dict  that  the  gallery  was  wot- 
fully  deficient  for  a  standing  audience,  and 
censures  the  director,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter;  those  who  dispensed  with  professional 
aid  for  mercenary  considerations  are  let  off  scot- 
free.  We  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Mallinson 
and  the  profession  that  the  defective  gallery  was 
not  the  work  of  an  architect,  but  a  woollen 
draper  who  assumed  the  capacity,  and  that  the 
work  was  never  so  much  as  challenged  by  any 
local  authority.  We  have  heard  of  drapers 
becoming'  architects,  but  then  they  have  usually 
employed  architects  to  assist  them ;  in  this  case 
no  one  seems  to  have  even  looked  at  the  struc- 
ture, or  passed  an  opinion  on  its  safety  for 
crowded  assemblies. 


COMPETITIONS. 

HrxL  AsYLtni  Cojitetitiox. — The  Asyliun 
Committee  of  the  Hull  Corporation  met  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  town  clerk  reported  that  the  Jus- 
tices had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  present 
was  an  inopportune  time  for  the  disposal  of  the 
land  adjoining  the  old  asj'lum,  but  they  would 
be  glad  to  consider  any  plan  suggested  to  them 
by  the  Corporation.  The  borough  engineer  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  plan  which  he  could  re- 
commend as  the  best  way  of  laying  out  and  dis- 
posing of  the  Corporation  land.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  requested,  in  regard  to 
the  loan  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  a  new 
asylum,  that  a  copy  of  the  consent  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  to  the  building  of  the  asylum 
and  other  documents  in  reference  to  the  matter 
be  forwarded.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  had 
resolved  to  send  Mr.  Hartley,  the  county  engi- 
neer for  the  Wakefield  district  of  the  West 
Eiding,  to  examine  the  plans  for  the  new  asylum 
and  report  thereon. 

Putney  Baptist  Chapel. — Thirty-three  de- 
signs were  submitted  for  the  above  building, 
and  the  committee  have  selected  for  the  first  pre- 
mium the  design  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  6,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  Mansion  House,  E.G. ;  for  second 
premium  the  design  by  Messrs.  Bromilow  and 
Cheers,  Liverpool ;  and  for  the  third  premium 
the  design  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hicks,  Bristol.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  building  is  £.3,500. 

The  new  South  Devon  HosprrAL. — The  com- 
mittee of  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall 
Hospital  have  at  length  been  placed  in  possession 
of  the  name  of  the  fii'ni  of  architects  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  the  design  which  will  be 
in  the  main  carried  out  in  the  new  Hospital 
intended  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth.  In  the 
conclusion  they  have  arrived  at,  the  committee 
have  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt. 
The  course  originally  resolved  on  was  in  some 
respects  novel.  The  plan  of  the  committee  was 
to  invite  nine  architects  to  send  in  plans.  Of 
the  arcliitecta  so  selected  five  are  gentlemen 
practising  in  the  Three  Towns,  and  the  others 
are  resideut  in  the  metropolis.  A  premium  of 
£150  was  offered,  not  to  be  given  to  the  success- 
ful competitor,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  to  be 
divided,  equally  among  those  who  were  im- 
successful,  the  return  for  the  premiated  design 
being  the  execution  of  the  work.  On  these 
terms,  and  in  accordance  with  specifications,  the 
clearness  of  which  is  sho^Ti  by  the  comparative 
similarity  of  the  various  plana,  seven  architects 
sent  in  designs,  which  have  been  on  view  this 
week.  The  committee  submitted  the  designs, 
marked  with  mottoes  only,  to  their  consulting 
architect,  and  Mr.  Wyatt's  verdict  was  that, 
with  certain  modifioations  in  detail  which  he 
woidd  suggest,  the  designs  signed  ' '  AVest ward 
Ho  !  "  which  were  by  far  the  best,  would  be 
admirably  fitted  for  a  Hospital.  The  authors 
are  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson,  of  Fur'nival's 
Inn,  London.  Some  of  the  competitors  exceeded 
the  limit  of  price  the  committee  liad  fixed. 
While  the  amount  named  by  them  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  cost  was  £13,.)00,  the  estimates  of  the 
architects  varied  from  ,£1L',300  to  £16,0U0.  The 
design  which  for  compliance  with  the  specifica- 
tions and  general  suitability  stood  next  to 
Messrs.  Cue  and  Robinson's  was  that  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  SncU,  of  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth. 
One  of  the  London  architects  who  competed 
disqualified  his  work  tlu'ough  a  misapprehension, 
by  placing  his  main  entrance  on  the  side  of  the 
site  wliich  faces  CUfton-plaee,  and  thus  giving 
his  buildings  an  unsuitable  outlook.  The  villa- 
Italian    style   is  that  which,   according  to  the 


JJ'esterii  Moni'mg  Xeics,  has  been  followed  by  the 
designers  of  the  new  buildings.  The  total 
accommodation  for  the  sick  planned  in  the 
designs  amounts  to  96  beds.  The  sum  required 
for  the  execution  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson's 
plans  in  their  entirety  is  calculated  at  £16,300, 
and  the  indispensable  buUdiugs  will  cost 
£13,500. 

West  Pen  Boaed  Schools. — On  Wednesday 
week  the  School  Board  for  West  Pen,  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  met  to  examine  the  plans 
sent  in,  in  competition  for  proposed  new  schools 
at  Frith  Vale  and  New  Bolingbroke.  Five  sets 
of  plans  were  examined,  viz.,  alternative  sets  for 
both  schools,  from  Mr.  Tliomas,  of  Boston,  the 
one  to  be  executed  in  red  brick  and  slates,  the 
other  in  white  brick  and  tiles  ;  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  Boston ;  from  Mr.  Sawyer,  London ; 
and  from  Mr.  Yoimg,  London.  The  first  set 
shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  was  chosen. 


ABCHITECTTJRAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

BEiTisn  Aechjeological  Association. — The 
first  meeting  of  this  session  was  held  in  Sackville- 
Btreet  on  Wednesday  week,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan,  F.S.A.,  honorary  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Among  other  matters  discussed  at  the  council 
meeting  was  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  P.S.A.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright, 
F.S.  A.,  to  the  effect  that,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
to  the  association  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Buildings,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  Italian  Government 
to  abstain  from  reconstruction  or  renovating,  if 
such  be  their  intention,  the  portico  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens,  both  in  an 
architectural  and  historical  point  of  view,  we  have 
remaining  in  its  original  integrity  of  mediaeval 
times  in  Europe.  The  motion,  after  some 
deprecatory  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch , 
F.R.S.L.,  as  to  any  sort  of  interference  in  a 
matter  where,  probably,  no  such  severe  restora- 
tion as  that  referred  to  by  so  many  people  was 
intended,  and  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Taylor,  M.A., 
in  a  similar  spirit,  was,  however,  almost  un- 
animously carried,  on  the  plea  that,  when  once 
restoration  was  begun,  it  was  never  certain  how 
far  it  would  go,  as  we  ourselves  in  this  country 
could  well  testify,  and  that,  unfortunately,  on 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  this  state  of 
affairs  became  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
At  the  evening  meeting  some  interesting  notes 
on  the  manners  and  customs  still  existing'  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  were  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  May- 
hew,  V.P.,  who  exhibited  some  objects  of 
antiquity  connected  with  Mona,  and  collected  by 
himself  during  a  recent  visit  there.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  late  discovery  of  an  undoubted  Saxon 
church  in  that  of  the  ancient  parish  one  of 
Eseomb*  in  Durham,  two  miles  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  by  Dr.  Hooppell,  a  letter  from  whom 
announcing  the  important  and  singular  news  (as 
the  existence  of  such  a  Saxon  bidlding  had  been 
till  then  entirely  unknown)  having  been  read  at  the 
Yarmouth  congress  in  August  last.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  in  producing  to  the  meeting  a 
careful  drawing  of  the  church,  with  various 
sections  of  its  walls,  windows,  &c.,  which  plainly 
showed  their  very  early  and  peculiar  construction, 
stated  that  fresh  and  most  interesting  discoveries 
had  only  lately  come  to  light,  and  further  re- 
marked that,  on  clearing  off  some  damaged 
plaster,  it  was  found  that  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  had  been  pierced  in  Saxnu  times  for  the 
insertion  of  a  doorway,  itself  of  Early  character. 
This  had  been  blocked  up  at  a  more  recent  date 
and  plastered  over.  The  inscription  on  a  stone 
in  the  wall  of  the  church  now  proves  to  be 
COH.  VI.,"  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  6th 
Cohort,  so  long  stationed  at  York,  and  which 
stone  was  probably  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Roman  station  of  Vinorium,  where  it  formerly 
indicated  that  the  above  cohort  was  onee  there 
on  duty.  This  church  appears  to  be  the  most 
perfect  Saxon  one  at  present  known,  for  the 
original  walling  remains  quite  up  to  the  roof, 
and  all  the  gables  are  of  the  same  early  period — 
indeed,  from  some  of  the  more  recent-looking  roof - 
timbers  being  of  13th  century  date,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  older  ones  are  Saxon  also. 
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Abeelouh,  N.B. — The  memorial  chancel  and 
side  chapels  recently  added  to  St.  Margaret's 
Episcopal  Church,  Aberlour,  were  consecrated 
by  the  BLshop  of  Aberdeen  on  Sunday.  The 
nave  and  side  aisles  of  the  church  were  erected 
in  1874-5  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Ross,  of  Inverness,  and  are  in  the  Early  French 
style.  The  new  chancel  is  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, and  is  30ft.  in  depth,  being  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  wrought-iron  screen  richly 
coloured  and  finished  with  gold,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The 
choir-desks  are  of  soUd  oak,  carved  with  figures 
of  angels  at  each  haffet.  The  altar  is  constructed, 
of  white  Caen  stone,  and  is  raised  above  the 
choir  level  by  steps ;  the  reredos  is  divided  into 
three  panels,  containing  the  sacred  monogram 
and  an  inscription.  Above  is  a  three-light  east 
window  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
The  floor  of  the  sacrarium  is  paved  with  figured 
encaustic  tiles.  On  the  north  is  a  side  chapel 
and  on  the  south  an  organ- chamber  containing 
an  instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
London,  at  a  cost  of  about  £600  ;  the  case  is 
decorated  in  gold  and  colour.  The  principal 
contractors  for  the  additions  to  the  church  were 
Messrs.  Reid,  Patterson,  and  Eraser,  masons, 
Inverness,  and  Mr.  M.  Beath,  carpenter,  Elgin. 
The  capitals  in  the  nave  arc  being  carved  by 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Strachan,  of  Glasgow. 

Caklisle. — An  extensive  block  of  buildings, 
comprising  shops,  show  and  svarehouse-rooms, 
workshops  and  dwelling-houses,  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  Lonsdale-street  for  Mr.  Jno.  Moffet. 
The  widening  of  Annet well- street,  where  Mr. 
Moffet's  old  premises  are  situate,  caused  his 
removal.  The  principal  contractors  for  the 
new  buildings  are  Mr.  Jas.  Metcalfe  for  masoni'y 
and  brickwork,  and  Messrs.  Batey  and  Forster 
for  carpenter  and  joiner's  work.  The  total  cost 
win  be  over  £1,000.  Messrs.  Hetherington  and 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  are  the  architects. 

Colchester. — The  district  church  of  St.  Paul, 
near  the  main  line  station,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  the  20th,  after  enlargement  and 
improvement.  A  south  aisle  and  a  choir  vestry 
and  porch,  provision  for  which  was  made  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  church,  have  been  added. 
The  aisle  is  inbriokwork  faced  with  stone  rubble, 
with  Bath-stone  dressings,  and  is  55£t.  long  by 
1  ff t.  wide  ;  the  roof  is  open  and  covered  with 
tiles ;  the  temporary  filling-in  of  the  south  arcade 
has  been  removed,  and  the  bases  of  columns 
moulded  and  the  caps  carved.  The  benches  are 
executed  in  pitch-pine,  varnished ;  and  through- 
out the  church  the  floor  under  the  benches  has 
been  laid  with  oak  blocks  on  cement,  the  passages 
being  laid  with  Minton's  tUes.  The  vestry 
measures  lift,  by  13ft.,  has  an  open-timbered 
roof  covered  with  tUes,  and  there  is  a  lead  cross 
on  east  gable.  At  the  south  entrance  is  a  half- 
timbered  porch.  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Col- 
chester, by  whom  the  church  was  erected  in 
1S69,  has  been  the  buUder,  and  the  designs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S. A.,  diocesan 
architect.     The  outlay  has  been  about  £1,000. 

Geeat  Sutton. — The  new  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Great  Sutton,  Eastham,  Liver- 
pool, was  consecrated  on  Monday.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  £2,200.  The  building  provides 
accommodation  for  about  2.50  worshippers,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  and  large  chancel,  with  vestry 
and  organ  chamber  ;  a  south  porch,  with  tower 
and  circular  spirelet,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
Cioit.  Externally  the  buUding  is  constructed  of 
Minera  stone  in  coursed  shoddie  walling,  with 
dressings  of  Stourton  stone.  All  the  internal 
features  and  dressings  are  also  of  the  latter 
material.  Tlie  roofs  are  covered  with  silver- 
grey  slate,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Machyn- 
lleth, and  are  surmoimted  by  a  red  ridge.  Tho 
flooring  under  the  seats  is  consti'ucted  with 
woodwork  paving  in  patterns,  the  aisles  and 
chancel  being  paved  with  Godwin's  encaustic 
tiles.  The  west-end  window  of  four  lights  is  of 
glass,  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
B.aync.  Tho  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone  and 
marble,  w.as  designed  by  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  entire  works  were  Messrs.  Tom- 
linson  and  Sons,  of  Leeds  and  Chester ;  and  the 
style  of  the  building  is  of  the  Middle  Pointed 
period.    The  edifice  was  designed  and  superiu- 
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tended  by  Mr.  David  "Walker,  architect,  of  Dale- 
street,  Liverpool,  who  has  also  heen  intrusted 
with  the  designs  for  the  new  Eleanor  schools 
and  residence  now  being  erected  upon  the  same 
site. 

HoESHAJi. — A  large  engine-shed,  offices,  and 
turntable  have  just  been  completed  at  Horsham 
for  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company.  The  shed  is  semi-circular 
in  form ;  the  back  and  end  walls  and  walls  of 
offices  are  jjicked  grey  stocks,  relieved  with  red 
brick  arches  and  bandings  ;  the  front  is  formed 
with  No.  11  cast-ii'on  columns,  lift,  apart,  each 
opening  fitted  with  a  pair  of  gates  hung  to  the 
columns ;  the  roof  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  in  trussed  principals,  and  trussed  wood 
purlins  to  receive  the  IJin.  yellow  batten  board- 
ing, which  is  laid  diagonally  and  slated ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  roof  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  minus  the  boarding,  and  left  open  between 
the  purlins,  and  covered  with  W.  E.  Rendle's 
patent  system  of  glazing.  The  turntable  is  45ft. 
in  diameter,  and  constructed  to  carry  100  tons. 
There  are  10  roads  off  the  table  into  the  shed, 
which  is  intended  to  hold  10  large-size  engines. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Anscombe,  of  Brighton,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
T.  Bannister,  engineer  to  the  company.  The 
resident  foreman  of  works  was  Mr.  F.  Chettle- 
bnrgh. 

The  Scottish  Coepoeation  Halls,  Old  and 
New. — The  21.5th  anniversary  of  the  Scottish 
Corporation  is  to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  occupies  the  exact  site  in  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street,  of  the  old  hall,  destroyed  by 
a  fire,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  a  mystery,  on 
Nov.  14th,  1S77,  may  be  opportune.  The  old 
hall  was  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren  in  1650,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  great  fire  was  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Barebones,  founder  of  the  Phcenix  Fire 
Office.  From  1710  till  1782  it  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  when  the  society 
removed  to  Somerset  House  the  Scottish  Cor- 
poration purchased  the  premises,  and  have  since 
assisted  their  poor  by  out-door  pensions.  In  the 
fire  of  two  years  since  not  only  the  building  was 
destroyed  but  all  the  contents,  including  the 
charter  and  seal  of  the  Corporation,  all  its  books, 
records,  and  pictures,  the  last  including  a  full- 
length  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  said  to  be  by 
Zucchcro,  and  another,  William  IV.,  painted 
and  presented  by  Wilkie,  in  1831.  The  new 
edifice,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  is 
in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  and  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Professor  Donaldson. 
Into  the  old  site  the  area  occupied  by  four 
houses  in  Fleur  de  Lys-coiu-t  has  been  thrown. 
The  building  is  of  picked  stocks,  with  riuoins 
and  cornices  of  red  brick,  and  mullions  and  other 
dressings  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  chief  front  to 
Crane-court  is  marked  by  flanking  circular 
angle  turrets,  with  slated  conical  caps.  Above 
the  chief  doorway  is  an  oak  shell  and  an  inscrip- 
tion carved  in  stone,  and  a  stone  string-course 
in  which  thistles  are  repeated.  The  building  com- 
prises three  floors.  From  a  chapel  or  waiting-hall, 
of  irregular  form,  measuring  about  43ft.  9iu.  by 
35ft.,  with  offices  adjoining,  a  chief  staircase 
in  oak  leads  to  the  hall,  which  is  43ft.  9in.  by 
ISft.,  adjoining  which  is  a  committee-room,  19ft. 
by  15ft.,  and  an  office  23ft.  by  17ft.  Between 
the  hall  and  chapel  a  mezzanine  is  obtained  for 
offices.  On  the  second  floor  are  ten  rooms  for 
officials,  including  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the 
secretaiy.  The  principal  hall  measures  44ft.  by 
18ft.,  and  16ft.  in  height,  and  the  mode  of 
de3oration  proposed  is  unusual.  Running  round 
the  walls,  close  to  the  ceiling  cornice,  will  be 
thirty  panels,  each  2ft.  9in.  high  by  2ft.  Gin. 
wide,  and  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the.se  panels, 
emblazoned  in  colours,  the  coats  of  arms  and 
mottoes  of  the  different  Highland  clans,  and  the 
name  of  the  present  head  of  the  clan.  These 
and  the  elaborate  ceiling  will  be  in  pitch  pine, 
and  the  dado  and  flooring  will  be  in  oak.  Over 
the  fireplace  will  be  erected  a  massive  stone 
carving  of  the  Royal  Anns,  with  the  Scottish 
motto,  "  In  Defence,"  a  relic  which  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation  for  about  two 
centuries.  The  mantelpiece  will  be  of  white 
marble,  richly  carved  and  relieved  on  either  side 
by  a  polished  red  granite  column.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  £6,000.  Mr. 
Hobson,  of  Duke-street,  Adclphi,  is  the  con- 
tractor; Mr.  W.  H.  Chapman,  the  clerk  of 
works  ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  MiUer  the  foreman.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  euperiu' 
tendence  of  Mr.  A.  Williams. 
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ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,   MAIDSTONE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildiko  News. 

Sir, — Let  me  echo  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's 
protest  against  tampering  with  the  organ  in 
All  Saints'  Church,  Maidstone.  It  was 
carried  out — I  fear  to  think  how  many  years 
since— by  that  architect  of  rare  promise, 
Richard  Carpenter;  I  have  ever  since  be- 
lieved that  it  has  been  looked  upon  by  all 
who  love  and  study  the  science  of  church - 
arrangement  as  a  classical  model  of  its  kind. 
I  have  certainly,  myself,  always  pointed  to  it 
as  such. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope. 

Bedgebury  Park,  Nov.  22,  1879. 

"  ANOZER  TUTCH  VINT-MILL." 

Sir, — Mr.  Punch's  kindly  satire,  as  expressed 
by  the  facile  pencil  of  Du  Maurier,  plays  upon  a 
foible  which  seems  to  affect  the  great  men  of  all 
time.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hallucinations 
of  genius  that  the  career  in  which  its  greatest 
successes  are  achieved  is  not  the  one  which  its 
merits  best  deserve.  The  round  men  long  for 
square  holes,  and  the  square  men  for  round  ones ; 
and  some  exceptionally -gifted  creatures  think 
they  can  fill  round  and  square  indifferently,  as 


Bottom  was  ready  to  undertake  all  characters, 
from  "The  Lion,"  to  "Pyramus,  that  sweet- 
faced  knight."  The  elder  Mathews  was  per- 
suaded that  tragedy  was  his  forte,  and  as  his 
biographer  sets  forth,  actually  played  Othello 
(only  once)  at  Liverpool,  while  that  dear,  droll, 
stolid,  Httle  Keeley,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
could  not  rest  content  until  he  had  experimented 
upon  a  provincial  audience  with  Shi/loeh- — a  per- 
formance attended  with  no  encouraging  results 
whatever. 

The  same  illusion  obtains  amongst  distin- 
guished men  in  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Gladstone 
leaves  the  political  arena,  where  he  shines 
almost  without  a  rival,  to  write  polemical  tracts 
on  abstruse  theological  questions ;  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  (not  to  multiply  instances)  has  more 
than  once  put  on  record  the  fact  that  his  true 
strength  lies,  not  in  questions  of  art  and  art- 
criticism,  but  in — political  economy. 

The  theologians  can  see  but  little  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's elaborate  essays,  and  the  political 
economists  shake  their  heads  at  Mr.  Ruskin' s 
fanciful  social  theories.  But  the  game  still  goes 
on  :  the  painter  leaves  the  painting  of  good  pic- 
tures to  compose  bad  music ;  the  musician  wastes 
his  time  and  bores  his  friends  with  tenth-rate 
water-colour  drawings  ;  and  a  Parliamentary 
Counsel  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  perhaps 
xmequalled  abilities  in  liis  own  sphere,  steps 
gaily  forward  and  complacently  presents  the 
public  with  "  AnozerTutch  Vint-mill" — I  mean 
a  rectory -house. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  little  harm  done — beyond 
a  fruitless  waste  of  time — when  an  amateur's 
work  is  put  forth  as  such,  and  with  becoming 
diffidence ;  but  when  the  amateur  declares  that 
he  alone  is  right  on  all  points  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  that  those  professors  of  the  art 
upon  which  he  encroaches,  and  who  give  their 
whole  life  to  its  study,  are  a  set  of  blockheads — 
Uke  the  juryman  whose  hard  lot  it  was  always 
to  be  shut  up  with  eleven  idiots,  the  matter 
wears  a  different  complexion. 

Such  a  practitioner  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
in  going  out  of  his  way  to  submit  his  works  to 
public  judgment,  he  meets  with  very  candid 
critics. 

The  learned  author  of  a  "  Book  on  Building" 
has  had  the  temerity  to  give  a  very  practical 
effect  to  his  views,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the 
Building  News  for  the  2 1  st  inst. 

The  aspect  of  this  structure  is  at  first  a  little 
startling,  when  taken  in  combination  with  its 
title.  By  common  consent,  something  of  a 
quasi-ecclesiastical  character  has  been  accepted 
as  ai^propriate  to  such  buildings.  The  stoutest 
anti- Goths  allow  that  Gothic  is  appropriately 
employed  for  churches  and,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, for  parsonage-houses. 

This  is,  however,  a  question  of  taste,  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  allow  that  the  author  of  the 
design  in  question  may  possibly  have  ' '  exquisite 
reasons  "  for  the  style  (or  want  of  style)  he  has 
chosen  to  work  in,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by  the 
builders  as  being  "Queen  Anne."  But  to  turn 
to  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  house,  one 
cannot  but  see  that  there  are  points  about  it 
which  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the  practice 
of  the  most  expert  house-builders  (which  its 
author  would  doubtless  consider  a  merit) ,  but, 
what  is  more  surprising  still,  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  published  views  of  the  architect  him- 
self. 

I  am  not  careful  to  dissect  the  design  and  go 
over  each  detail — it  is  an  ungracious  task,  and 
one  by  no  means  congenial  to  me.  Men  are  but 
men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget ;  besides,  theplan, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  clever  a 
man,  is  not  wholly  bad — it  has  its  good  points. 

The  first  thing  about  it  which  strikes  one  in 
running  one's  eye  over  it,  is  the  absence  of  the 
customary  butler's  pantry,  and  the  circumstance 
that,  from  the  absence  of  a  servants'  hall,  the 
kitchen  must  be  used  as  the  only  sitting-room 
for  the  servants.  If  there  is  no  man-servant  in 
the  house  (it  cost  £4,000),  there  must,  one  would 
think,  at  least,  be  a  "Buttons."  But  even  if 
the  place  is  filled  by  a  "  neat-handed  Pliyllis," 
the  cook  will  be  of  an  exceptionally  placid  tem- 
perament, who  can  see  her  kitchen  occupied  as 
this  one  must  apparently  be  occupied  (and  tra- 
versed) without  complaint. 

It  may  be  that  the  parish-room  is  arranged  a 
"double  debt  to  pay,"  and  is  to  do  duty  as 
servants'  hall. 

It  is  further  possible  that  these  are  arrange- 
ments imposed  by  the  rector,  and  that  the 
architect,  as  often  happens,  is  not  responsible  for 
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them.  The  long  passage,  dark  and  draughty, 
running  E.  and  W.  and  tisecting  the  whole 
house,  and  the  absence  of  an  enclosed  entrance- 
porch  or  lobby  does  not,  however,  strike  one  as 
a  comfortable  arrangement,  and  the  route  from 
the  drawing-room  (wliich  must  be  a  handsome 
apartment  I)  to  the  dining-room  is  accomplished 
by  a  sort  of  military  evolution,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  undignified. 

An  example  of  the  "architect's"  skill  in 
planning  is  seen  in  the  place  assigned  to  the 
principal  w.c.  on  the  ground-floor.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  apartment  is  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  good  planning.  It  should,  like  the  original 
"  S.  G.  O  ,"  be  never  in  the  way  and  never 
out  of  the  way ;  easily  found  and  free  from  dis- 
turbance :  "A  privy  chamber,"  iu  short.  In 
the  plan  under  notice  it  occupies  nearly  the  very 
worst  possible  position  ;  and  I  hear  that,  iu 
consequence,  the  rector  proposes  to  erecc  another 
out  of  doors  for  his  private  use,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  in  the  seclusion  of  the  shrubbery  that 
repose  which  his  architect  has  denied  him  "in  the 
house.  It  is  placed  partly  under  the  first  landing 
of  the  principal  stairs  ;  it  is  close  to  the  door  lead- 
ing from  stairs  to  kitchen.  It  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  door  to  parish-rooni  {':  +  servants' 
haU)  and  to  the  external  door  of  that  room ;  it 
projects  partly  into  the  kitchen ,  and  is  next  to  the 
dresser.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  embarrassing  position  for  its  temporary 
occupant :  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him  ;  every  motion  of  the  appa- 
ratus distinctly  audible ;  and,  to  complete  his 
discomfiture,  a  window  is  provided  close  to  the 
outer  door,  having  a  step  under  it,  for  the  fiirther 
accommodation  of  the  inquisitive. 

Three  of  the  bed-rooms,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, are  lighted  by  skylights  only,  contrary  to 
the  author's  expressed  views  as  to  the  use 
of  skylights,  whilst  the  n-M.'s  c.  on  the 
upper  floor  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
without  even  a  skylight. 

There  must  be  some  error  in  the  drawing  aa 
to  the  back  staircase — the  words  "  to  cellar,"  and 
"back-stair"  being  reversed;  otherwise,  as 
there  is  no  width  for  a  return  flight,  if  woidd 
seem  as  if  the  servants'  stair  ended  in  a  bath,  or 
was  approached  only  through  the  scullery. 

But,  granting  a  satisfactory  defence  to  all 
these  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  what  can  be 
said  for  the  following  item  of  rorixiruction  ? 

The  house  is  in  plan  a  parallelogram,  about 
60ft.  by  48ft.,  and  the  roof  is  hipped  on  all  sides  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  covered  by  a  flat  on  the  top 
(30ft.  by  20ft.),  the  .slopes  of  the  roof  are  returned 
inwards  on  all  four  sides,  forming  a  deep,  inclosed 
well,  with  a  gutter  at  the  bottom. 

The  water  flows  fi-om  this  gutter  along  a 
trough,  through  one  side  of  the  roof,  and  over 
the  ceiling  of  the  bedrooms. 

Now  listen  to  its  author  on  "  gutters" — 
"  Gutters  of  roofs  within  a  p.arapet  are  gene- 
rally laid  on  boards  supported  by  cross-pieces  of 
wood,  and  many  a  building  has  been  burnt  down 
from  that  cause  when  plumbers  were  mending 
the  roof.  Besides  that,  the  wcod  rots  and  the 
gutters  sink,  so  that  this  ingenious  contrivance 
has  the  double  chance  of  destroying  the  building 
by  fire  and  water.  But  even  all  gutters,  hi7/(/« 
P'vupets,  involve  more  risk  of  water  getting  in 
than  spouts  outside,  and  require  constant  atten- 
tion to  keep  the  outlets  free,  &c.,  &c." 

What,  one  may  ask,  are  the  dangers  from 
gutters  within  parapets  to  the  dangers  which 
may  result  from  gutters  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  r  Does  it  ever  snow  at  St.  Alban's  r  TAliat 
can  be  the  reason  for  this  pit  or  catchwater  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  building,  with  all  its 
added  gratuitous  "perils  by  water  " ? 

Of  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  structure  I 
have  hut  little  to  say.  I  have  not  .=een  the  actual 
building,  and  the  published  drawing  maij  mis- 
represent it  to  its  disadvantage,  although  I  am 
assured  it  is  a  flattering  likeness.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  colouring  may  at  least  be  accepted  as 
an  accurate  one,  and  the  "dark  purple-brown 
bricks  used  throughout,  even  for  the  arches,  the 
diirk  bronn  tiles,  and  the  sashes  finished  a  darl: 
colour,"  call  before  the  mental  vision  a  gruesome 
picture. 

The  "  figrure  subject "  over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  eft'eetive — certainly,  though,  perhaps, 

"  There  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thouplits. 
Those  freer  beauties,  even  there,  .seem  faults, 
Some  _;?^urf 5,  monstrous  and  misslmped  appear 

StUl,  about   questions  of  taste  it  is  proverbially 


futile  to  dispute,  and  the  severest   critic   will,  at 
least,  allow  that,  with  the  above  exception — 

"  No  single  parts  imequally  surprise. 
All  eomes  united  to  th'  admiiing  eyes ; 
No  monstrous  height,  or  length,  or  breadth  appear, 
The  Tvhole  at  once  is  hold  and  r-;yutary 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  every  style  of 
building  should  have  its  exponent,  and  the 
open-handed  liberality  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
in  matters  connected  with  architecture  gives 
him  greater  claims  to  our  consideration  than 
many  others  possess.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  Mathews  was  satisfied  with  play- 
ing Othello  once,  he,  too,  may  be  dissuaded  from 
giving  further  practical  evidence  of  his  skill  as 
an  architect ;  that  he  wiU  confine  himself  to  that 
occupation  in  which  he  shines  without  a  rival, 
and  not  fritter  away  his  great  abiUties  in  the 
production  of  "  Anozer  Tutch  Vint-Mill." — I 
am,  &c.,  E.  IxGKESs  Bell. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  RECTORY  AND  SIR 
EDMUND  BECKETT. 

SiE, — Dare  we  mere  architects  pass  any 
remarks  on  plans  made  by  so  great  an  authority 
on  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  profession 
as  Sir  Edmund  ?  Well !  Let  a  fool  rush  in  for 
once,  while  the  angelic  Baronet  himself  looks 
down  in  pity.  I  don't  understand  the  back- 
stairs, to  begin  with ;  but,  as  the  house  is  built, 
I  suppose  it  must  be  all  right.  The  plan  as 
given  by  you  shows  a  stairs  down  to  cellar  from 
scullery,  so  that  the  first  step  up  of  back-stairs 
would  appear  to  be  close  to  door  of  w.c.  on 
ground-floor ;  but  this  would  land  one  into  the 
bath  upstairs — thoiigh  the  first-floor  plan  shows 
the  last  step  of  back-stairs  opposite  the  w.e. 
above.  Is  it  well  to  have  to  go  to-and-fro  with 
knives — perhaps  in  rain — across  yard  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  reverse  coals  and  knives,  and 
put  a  door  iu  scullery- wallnear  cellar-stairs  ?  Even 
if  the  coals  are  kept  where  they  are,  would  not 
this  door  be  a  good  thing,  instead  of  having  to 
go  out  for  coals  in  wet  and  dirt,  and  to  take  them 
through  part  of  the  passage  afterwards?  The 
kitchen  has  three  doors  ;  and,  if  I  don't  greatly 
mistake,  before  the  dinner  is  served,  "You 
shall,"  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  nose  it  as  you 
go  up  the  stairs."  Is  it  wt^U  to  have 
shelves  round  the  three  principal  walls  of 
pantry,  and  no  fireplace?  I  should  put 
a  fireplace  in  the  end  wall,  and  a  sink 
in  end  window.  I  can't  understand  why 
there  should  be  no  window  to  a  storeroom  ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  lithographer.  I 
should  reverse  the  position  of  the  store  and 
larder,  for  two  reasons — at  present  the  larder 
door  is  close  to  a  hot  spot  (the  back  of  dining- 
room  fireplace),  and  it  would  be  nearer  to  fresh 
air  and  the  kitchen  and  porch  doors  if  changed. 
The  w.  c .  under  principal  stairs  is  ' '  commanded ' ' 
by  the  drawing-room,  library,  porch,  and  parish- 
room  doors.  Vpstairs  we  have  a  housemaid's 
closet,  lighted  lii/  a  boryowcd  lights  and  this,  too, 
from  the  night  nursery,  the  door  of  which  has 
the  advantage  of  the  close  proximity  of  both  w.c. 
and  housemaid's  closet-doors.  The  fireplaces  of 
both  the  day  and  night  nursery  have  a  door 
close  to  them,  while  the  day-nursery  fireplace 
has  in  addition  a  door  from  the  passage  opening 
directly  on  it — good  for  children  with  colds. 
Across  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  bedrooms  on 
upper  floor  there  is  a  gutter  to  take  the  water  oil 
roof.  This  arrangement  I  have  been  always 
taught  to  avoid  as  the  worst  possible — everj' 
architect,  I  presume,  knows  why.  Iu  this  case 
I  would  have  hipped  the  roofs  at  back,  and  got 
over  the  necessity.  The  down-pipe  might  then 
have  been  worked  in  usefully  for  flushing  the 
two  w.c.'s.  But,  in  any  case,  the  g-utter 
(even  if  covered)  shoiild  have  gone  in  this 
direction,  because  if  it  got  stopped  (as  probably 
it  will  some  time  or  other)  it  would  do  less 
damage  over  passages  than  over  furniture  of 
"  spare  bedroom  "  and  other  apartments,  and  a 
trap-door  could  have  been  easily  formed  to  get 
at  it  (near  the  head  of  back-stairs).  Now  turn 
to  the  elevation.  There  is  an  ornamental  band- 
course  of  brick,  which  might  casUy  have  been 
made  to  range  with  the  eaves  of  parish-room 
and  of  dining-room  bow;  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  worked  in  with  the  pediment  over  doorway. 
There  is  a  blank  ■naudow  over  one  side  of 
drawing-room,  which,  I  suppose.  Sir  Edmimd 
thinks  an  improvement  to  the  elevation.  Per- 
haps it  is ;  and,  of  course,  if  he  thinks  so, 
he  must  be  riglit ;  but,  I  confess,  I'd  rather 
see  it  turned   iuto    u  real  window    and  set   in 


tho  blank  wall  of  parish-room.  I  should,  as 
a  mere  architect,  have  placed  a  fireplace  in  hall ; 
or,  if  I  didn't  (for  some  good  reason)  do  this,  I 
would  not  have  projected  the  back  of  the 
drawing-room  chimney-breast  into  it ;  but  this 
is  a  very  small  point.  I  have  written  in  fear 
aud  trembling,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  Sir 
Edmund's  opinion.  If  he  disagrees  with  me, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  and  I  give  in 
"  straight  off,"  as  I  am  not  a  "  Jingo,"  and 
don't  want  to  fight. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  F.  F. 


SiK, — I  trust  that  the  plans  published  from 
time  to  time  in  your  journal  arc  not  all  supposed 
to  be  examples  to  be  followed.  There  are  such 
exceptionally  serious  defects  in  those  of  St. 
Alban's  Rectory,  illustrated  in  your  last  issue, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  to  find  space  for 
the  following  notes  upon  them. 

The  position  of  front  and  back  doors  imme- 
diately opposite  to  each  other,  with  only  one 
door  between,  is  bad,  aggravated  by  being  at  the 
end  of  a  G7ft.  long  passage,  right  through  the 
centre  of  house. 

The  w.c,  under  landing  of  main  staircase,  is 
in  the  very  worst  possible  position  ;  the  smell 
would  travel  up  the  well  of  staircase  and  per- 
meate the  whole  house,  mingled  occasionally 
with  the  smell  of  cooking  from  the  kitchen-door 
adjoining,  and  the  working  of  the  w.c.  apparatus 
could  not  fail  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
seri'ants  in  kitchen. 

The  entrance  to  parish -room  is  very  awkward, 
the  lobby  simply  a  square,  thoughtlessly  taken 
out  of  comer  of  room ;  and  if  the  exterior  en- 
trance door  opens  to  the  right  hand  it  will  block 
up  the  door  to  room,  and  if  to  the  left,  the  door 
to  house. 

The  servants'  staircase  is  difiicult  to  understand 
from  plans,  as  it  is  shown  to  start  and  land  at 
the  same  point,  and  this  in  one  flight ;  however, 
it  most  likely  commences  from  sciillery,  instead 
of  to  cellar,  as  printed.  Whichever  way  it  is,  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  servants  to  use  it  in  its 
absurd  position,  by  far  the  nearest  route  from 
kitchen  to  the  majority  of  first-floor  rooms  and 
the  whole  of  second-floor,  being  by  the  main 
staircase. 

The  situation  of  ashpit,  immediately  adjoining 
main  wall  of  house,  is  not  desirable. 

There  is  no  position  in  which  to  place  a  small 
bed  in  dressing-room  over  entrance. 

The  housemaid's  closet,  and  sink  for  slops,  in 
the  centre  of  house,  with  no  exterior  ventilation, 
and  a  borrowed  light  from  the  night  nursery,  it 
is  difiicult  to  find  words  to  sufficiently  condemn, 
and  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  this  district. 

The  gutter  in  centre  of  roof,  with  branch  across 
first-floor  ceiling,  is  a  good  example  of  what  to 
avoid  ;  its  only  advantage  seems  to  be  that  after 
a  fall  of  snow  the  rector  and  his  family  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the  pastime 
of  snowballing  for  a  few  weeks  longer  than  their 
less  privileged  neighbours. 

The  designing  of  elevations  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  what  is  "one  man's  food  may  bo  another 
man's  poison";  but  the  entrance  door-piece  is 
vei-y  primitive,  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  success, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  dale  of  the 
erection. — I  am,  &c., 

Nov.  24.  BEiJNiCLa.N-. 


SiE, — The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  (o 
you  for  illustrating  in  to-day's  number  a  design 
by  the  self-constituted  censor  of  architects,  Sir 
E.  Beckett,  Bart.,  Q.C.  As  the  (variously) 
learned  Q.C.  is  very  flipp.ant  in  his  criticism  of 
the  work  of  modei-n  architects,  he  can  scarcely 
complain  if  lie  is  told  that  his  rectory  house  at 
St.  Alban's  combines  many  defects  in  its  plan 
with  much  ugliness  iu  its  elevation,  and  is  very 
disappointing  after  the  expectations  raised  in  the 
minds  of  readers  of  a  "  Book  on  Building,"  who 
were  informed  that  architects  copied  their  ideas 
"after  I  did  this  (that  or  the  other)  at  Don- 
caster"  (or  elsewhere). 

In  tho  first  place,  no  porch  or  outer  hall  is 
provided,  to  cut  oft  casual  callers  from  the  inner 
hall ;  a  great  amount  of  space  is  lost  in  halls  and 
passages — that  to  the  pantry  must  be  very  dark, 
unless  glass  panels  are  inserted  in  the  doors. 
The  principal  stairca,sc  is  mean  and  inadequate 
for  a  house  of  such  dimensions.  The  w.c.  on 
first-floor  is  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
principal  bedrooms.  The  housemaid's  closet  is  iu 
a  most  unwholesome  position,  and  cannot  be 
properly  ventilated ;   a   large  dreBsing-room  is 
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rendered  practically  useless  by  the  bath  being 
placed  in  it,  instead  of  in  a  special  bath-room. 
Three  of  the  bedrooms  on  the  upper  plan  are 
lighted  by  skylights  instead  of  the  much  more 
cheerful  dormer  window  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
mostinconvenientplan  of  roof,  viz.,  the  fish-pond 
roof,  is  employed  by  the  learned  Q.C.  I  can 
imagine  his  virtuous  indignation  if  an  architect 
employed  such  a  roof.  He  would  be  asked.  Did  he 
forget  that  it  ever  snowed  in  this  country ;  or 
that  there  are  leaves  on  the  trees,  to  fill  up  and 
choke  the  central  gutter  and — equally  admirable 
contrivance — the  shoot  to  convey  the  water 
across  the  ceilings  ?  Let  us  trust  that  it  will 
never  snow  on  that  house  ;  if  it  does,  the  rectory 
servants  will  have  a  busy  time  of  it  providing 
pans  and  buckets  to  receive  the  superfluous 
moisture  which  will  surely  find  its  way,  where 
it  is  least  wanted,  into  the  beds  and  bedrooms. 

The  elevation  is  perfectly  hideous.  Witness 
the  ill-proportioned  ugly  porch,  with  the  date 
and  scrawling  over  it ;  the  blank  window  in  the 
garden  front,  and  the  half-starved-looking  attics 
and  chimneys  shooting  out  of  the  roof  every- 
where, when,  if  a  little  care  or  thought  were 
used  in  the  design,  they  might  be  placed  cen- 
trally on  the  ridges.  Sir  E.,  in  his  famous 
book,  abuses  and  derides  architects  for  some 
special  niche  made ;  he  has,  it  seems,  now 
changed  his  \'iews. 

The  entire  design  proclaims  the  fact  that, 
although  Sir  E.  may  be  a  very  good  Parlia- 
mentary Q.C,  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  self- 
assertion,  a  very  bad  architect,  and  that  he 
ought  to  leave  the  designing  of  houses  to  those 
■whose  business  it  is,  and  who  have  made  it  the 
study  of  their  lives. 

I  wonder  how  he  would  feel  if  there  were  free- 
trade  in  law ;  and  that  architects,  so  much 
despised  by  Mm,  were  free  to  poach  on  his 
preseiwes,  and,  in  addition,  write  abusive  books 
about  him  and  his  profession,  which  he  well 
knows  is  open  to  many  strictures  ? 

I  now  see  that  he  wishes  to  hare  it  all  his  own 
way  with  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  I  suppose  that 
he,  as  well  as  his  readers,  are  tired  of  "What  I 
did  at  Doucaster,"  and  that  he  is  preparing  to 
write  a  new  book,  the  burden  of  which  will  be, 
"  What  I  did  at  St.  Alban's." — I  am,  &c.. 

An  Ieish  Aechitect. 


EESTORATION  AT  ST.  ALBAN'S. 

SlE, — Mr.  Chappie  is  not  the  only  one  con- 
nected with  St.  Alban's  who  disbelieves  iu 
the  lines  of  the  Norman  roof  having  risen  so 
high  as  the  top  of  the  old  corbel  table,  or  in  the 
existence  of  evident  marks  of  the  verge  lines  of 
the  old  roof  against  the  tower.  He  is  probably 
the  only  one  who  would  pretend  to  deny  the 
existence  of  this  evidence  upon  such  assertions 
and  implications  as  he  has  not  scrupled  to  put 
forth. 

This  corbel  table  was  one  of  great  interest.  It 
does  not  figure  in  Mr.  Neale's  book  except  in 
the  small-scale  south  elevation.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, you  will  admit  a  detail  of  it,  as  I  found  it 
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on  November  2Sth,  1878.  If  Mr.  Chappie  is 
able  to  furnish  a  more  accurate  one,  I  hope  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  your  columns. 


If  the  dimension  of  5ft.  6in.,  which  he  gives, 
were  measured  ^rom  the  corbel  table  do  wnwards, 
it  would  cut  through  the  external  face  of  the 
Norman  wall,  into  the  heads  of  the  Norman 
windows  below.  It  does  so  happen  that  .5ft. 
Gin.  would,  according  to  dimeusioos  wJiich  I 
took,  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  old  corbel 
table  to  the  top  of  coping  of  parapet.  But  if 
this  were  the  dimension  to  which  he  referred  as 
giving  the  extent  of  the  raising  of  the  wall  in 
medireval  times,  it  would  be  proring  too  much 
for  his  purpose.  It  would  show  clearly  that  the 
corbel  table  existed  prior  to  the  media?val 
raising,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to 
have  been  inserted  subsequently  to  the  building 
of  the  parapet  which  was  carried  by  it. 

Instead  of  explaining  or  excusing  his  apparent 
mistake,  in  his  assertion  that  the  so-called  cor- 
bel table  was  built  of  modem  material  iipon  a 
wall  raised  oft.  Gin.  in  thirteenth-century  rubble 
work,  he  now  ' '  emphatically  denies  the 
existence  of  such  corbel  table  altogether."  This 
may  be  merely  an  incorrect,  and  misleading  way 
of  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  corbel  table 
was  not  of  "Norman"  date,  or  "Norman" 
work,  just  as  he  speaks  of  the  great  length  of 
the  roof  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  its  verge 
at  one  end.  How  far  this  is  honest  or  honourable 
I  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but  if  he  have  any 
self-respect  or  consideration  for  those  whom  he 
may  be  supposed  to  represent,  it  may  be  well  for 
him  to  pause  before  further  compromising  liim- 
self  and  them  by  such  inconsistencies.  'W'Tien  he 
gets  into  a  comer  he  may,  for  self-defence  or  for 
amusement,  take  to  the  entertaining  pas- 
time of  mud-throwing,  without  regard  to 
the  effect  it  may  have  either  upon  him- 
self or  upon  those  on  his  side  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  is  pleased  to  place  them  as  well  as 
himself,  if  they  acquiesce  in  such  reasons  and 
excuses,  seeing  that  it  is  only  under  their  di- 
rection and  control  that  this  work  can  have  been 
carried  out.  I  am  in  no  way  concerned  to  de- 
fend every  step  I  have  tal;en  for  the  last 
thirty  years  and  more,  whD.st  maintaining'  with 
more  or  less  success,  both  in  piinoiple  and  prac- 
tice, the  cause  of  conservatism.  But  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  at  the  serious  and  irreparable 
damage  which  this  cause  has  sustained  in  the 
example  set  at  St.  Alban's  by  such  reckless  and 
imnecessary  demolition.  He  has  read  my  let- 
ters with  no  more  care  or  accuracy  than  he  has 
the  history  of  the  structure  of  St.  Alban's, 
or  he  would  have  seen  that  although  I 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  corbel  table,  not 
only  as  an  interesting  detail,  but  also  as 
obliterating  all  trace  of  the  lines  of  the  Nor- 
man roof,  I  did  not  impute  motives.  Had  I 
done  so,  I  should  have  imputed,  to  the  restorers 
at  all  events,  the  only  true  one  possible,  viz., 
the  laudable  desire  to  make  as  noble  and  perfect 
a  restoration  (according  to  their  lights  (?) )  as 
po.s.sible. — I  am,  &c.,  Wjxliah  White,  F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street,  Nov.  24. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE. 
SiK, — In  the  venerable  front  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  the  ever-busy,  if  seldom-judicious. 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
have  at  last  found  an  object  deserving  their  care, 
and  in  its  would-be  restorers  foemen  wortliy  of 
their  steel.  We  could  wish  them  good-.speed  if 
there  were  any  chances  of  their  well-meant  efforts 
proving  successful.  Sad,  however,  as  woidd  be 
the  loss  of  much  of  what  the  educated  world 
and,  it  appears,  even  Italians  themselves,  have 
just  awakened  to  appreciate,  it  is  almost  sadder  to 
witness  the  havoc  of  lances  broken  by  these 
modem  Don  Quixotes  against  the  dread  wind- 
mills of  this  prosaic  age.  The  society  kicks  so 
often  and  so  vigorously  against  the  jjricks,  and 
becomes  so  elated  by  the  exercise,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  success  would  rob  their  work  of  its 
zest,  and  themselves  of  the  erown  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom. Those,  however,  who,  like  ourselves, 
would  prefer  moderate  and  actual  advantages  to 
loftier  but  impracticable  aims,  wotdd  do  well  to 
fight  the  battle  under  other  banners  than  those 
which  are  so  wildly,  but  often  so  vainly, 
floiuishcd  by  Mr.  Morris  and  his  friends.  In- 
stead of  shouting  out  that  restoration  is  a 
synonym  for  destruction  (which  the  sober  world 
will  not  accept  as  an  axiom  even  from  them),  it 
would  be  far  better  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  true  restoration  and  false.  Instead  of  assuming 
that  all  the  professional  experts  of  Venice  are 
ignorant  and  sordid  and  callous,  and  denouncing 
them  as  such  without  waiting  to  hear  what  they 


have  to  say  in  reply,  how  much  better  it  would 
be  to  tiy  to  instruct  and  to  interest  them  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  perform ! 
That  this,  if  it  be  reaUy  intended,  will  be  done, 
whetherwe  may  judge  it  necessary  or  not,  seems 
tolerably  obvious,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
move  our  fleet  from  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  to  try  persuasion 
of  a  more  potent  order  than  any  that  this  society 
or  their  Oxford  friends  are  able  to  command. 

Arguments  based  upon  facts,  however,  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  effect  than  wild  denun- 
ciations unsupported  by  evidence.  That  the 
Italian  Government,  or  those  who  have  projected 
this  restoration  of  the  facade  of  S .  Mark' s,  regard 
it  in  a  patriotic  reverent  spirit  can  hardly  be 
denied,  iu  the  face  of  their  being  ready  to  spend 
such  a  simi  upon  it  as  would  be  necessary  to 
rebuild  it.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  only  a 
churchwardens'  job,  for  sake  of  the  profit,  is  in 
contemplation,  such  as  that  we  ourselves  have 
just  patiently  watched  and  submitted  to  in  the 
case  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  whole  fabric  of  this 
facade  is  in  danger  of  faUing.  If  rightly, 
surely  the  society  is  not  anxious  that  it  should 
be  suffered  to  crash,  that  they  may  enact  the 
part  of  Marius  lamenting  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  If  wrongly,  let  us  have  evidence  of 
the  fact,  so  as  to  be  able  to  confront  that  of  the 
engineers  who  have  reported  the  reverse,  rather 
than  apply  epithets  such  as  those  indulged  in  by 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  (viz., 
"ruthless  and  ruinous")  to  men  who  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  for  future  generations  some 
shadow  (let  it  be)  of  a  substance  that  they 
declare  to  be  on  the  point  of  dissolving  from  our 
view.  As  I  write,  I  read  that  St.  Mark's  doughty 
champion,  Mr.  Morris,  has  just  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  his  lance  has  broken  in  his  hand 
against  a  windmill  of  his  own  erection,  and  that 
the  faoade  of  the  church,  at  any  rate,  is  safe  for 
the  nonce.  Hoping  with  him  that  the  pavement 
also  may  be  left  as  it  is,  but  feeling  that  it  were 
hardly  necessary  to  send  off  summary  de.spatehes 
to  our  fleet  on  its  accoimt  alone, — I  am,  &c., 
John  P.  Seddon. 

Queen  Anne's-g-ate,  Westminster,  Nov.  2i. 


OLD  HOUSES  AT  EXETER. 

SiK, — Another  old  house,  one  that  for  several 
hundred  years  has  gone  far  to  give  an  individu- 
ality and  character  to  High-street,  Exeter,  has 
just  passed  away.  I  refer  to  the  quaint  old 
edifice  standing  at  the  comer  of  Exon's  main 
thoroughfare  and  a  narrower  one  known  as 
Goldsmith-street,  a  building  which  attracted 
attention,  and  that  of  strangers  especially,  by 
the  curious  manner  iu  which  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  ancient  church  of  All  Hallows.  This 
church,  referred  to  iu  the  taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  JN .  (a.d.  1291),  is  very  small, 
and  stands  alongside  Goldsmith -street,  its 
eastern  end  abutting  on  to  the  High- 
street.  In  the  angular  space  between 
the  south  and  east  walls  of  the  chancel  and  the 
two  pavements,  the  house  in  question  stood — at 
least  the  lower  rooms  of  it  did,  for  above  that 
the  place  was  built  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
tnp  of  the  church  to  which,  parasite-like,  it  clung. 
The  two,  each  helping  the  other,  might  have 
remained  many  a  long  year  more  pleasantly 
enough,  had  not  the  "improvement"  mania 
possessed  the  good  people  of  Exeter,  and  to  that 
feeling  the  budding  has  succumbed.  Further, 
application  is  being  made  to  Parliament  for  the 
removal  of  the  Church  also,  it,  too,  being  deemed 
an  obstruction.  It  is  passingly  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  the  just-demolished  house  the 
grandfather  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  (the  Zululand 
hero),  himself  the  son  of  an  Exonian,  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  chemist  and  druggist.  This 
Devonshire  lad  lived  to  be  twice  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loudon,  was  member  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
was  the  father  of  Lord  Hatherley.  Eeeently, 
it  may  be  remembered.  Sir  Evelyn  AVood  received 
the  freedom,  by  patrimony,  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  at  the  Guildhall,  he  being  entitled  to 
it  through  his  father  and  grandfather.  It  was 
in  1815-16  that  Sir  Matthew  Wood  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  so  it  woidd  be  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  he  was 
a  chemist's  boy  in  the  old  house  just  rased  to  the 
ground.  The  place  continued  to  be  a  chemist's 
imtil  its  end. 

The  next  set  of  old  houses  doomed  to  come 
down  are  the  picturesque  pile  of  buildings  upon 
the  old  Exe  bridge.     They  have  already  been 
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referred  to  in  these  columns.  Wlien  a  fresh 
springtide  pushes  out  from  the  ground  new 
daisies,  these  houses  will,  alas,  have  gone  the 
same  way  that  so  many  have  gone  before. — I 
am,  &c.,  Haeey  Heiis. 


MATHEMATIC^iX  INSTKUMENTS. 

SiE, — I  have  used  mathematical  instruments 
for  forty  years,  and  have  continually  wondered 
at  the  lack  of  improvement  iii  such  things.  The 
simple  lead  without  wood  for  tlie  compass,  of 
late  introduction,  is  an  improvement  of  value, 
but  the  receptacle  for  it  is  very  clumsy,  and 
allows  too  much  point  to  project,  and  it  is  there- 
fore apt  to  be  broken  ofE.  But  what  a  long  time 
we  have  waited  for  this ! — such  leads  hanng 
been  common  this  last  fifty  years.  The  instru- 
ments generally  are  too  clumsy  and  not  well 
finished.  I  have  never  seen  a  thoroughly  good 
set  of  instruments  yet.  In  the  matter  of  scales  : 
the  two  most  generally  used  are  the  "eighth" 
and  the  "inch,"  the  one  for  general  drawings, 
the  other  for  details ;  with  those  come  naturally 
on  same  edges  the  "quarter"  and  the  "half 
inch."  Karely  are  any  others  used  by  archi- 
tects, yet  the  generality  of  scales  have  twenty  or 
thirty  varied  divisions,  increasing  the  price  of 
the  article,  and  little  or  no  good.  It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  as  regards  the  eighth 
scale  that  it  should  be  made  to  range  to  one 
hundred  divisions  instead  of  the  ninety-six 
making  r2in.,  the  scale  requiring  to  be  an 
Jin.  longer ;  the  other  edge  being  divided  for 
the  inch  scale,  and  kept  to  l'2iu.  in  length.  This 
■would  be  of  great  service. 

The  generality  of  curves  are  useless  from  the 
lines  being  so  generally  parts  of  circles.  They 
should  be  conic  sections. 

I  have  been  surprised  that  draughtsmen  use 
the  rolling  parallel  so  little.  The  mischief  of  the 
set-square  is  its  making  the  paper  so  dirty. 
Why  are  they  not  made  with  the  centre  part 
removed,  merely  enough  substance  to  give  the 
edge? 

From  their  soiling  the  paper  .so  much  I  rarely 
use  a  set-square,  and,  acting  on  my  advice  and 
example,  many  draughtsmen  have  adopted  the 
use  of  the  parallel  riile,  to  ^he  exclusion  of  the 
set-square.  These  three  things  are  required  of 
instrument  makers: — Eighth  scales  cut  to  a 
himdred,  curves  cut  to  conic  sections,  and  set- 
squares  made  open. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  hope  that 
draughtsmen  will,  by  your  kindness,  "venti- 
late "  practical  matters  in  your  columns. — I 
am,  &c.,  M. 


KNIGHTSBEIDaE   B.LRRACKS. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  provincial  paper,  whose  remarks 
on  the  above  barracks  you  quoted  on  the  11th 
inst.,  has  been  indulging  in  a  good  deal  of 
gratuitous  grumbling,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
"P.  D.  A.,"  who  replied  last  week  that  the 
criticism  in  question  must  been  a  source  of  much 
amusement  to  many  of  your  readers.  "P.  D.  A." 
has  effectually  disposed  of  the  error  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  much-maligned  designs  ;  but 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  War  Department,  in 
virtue  of  a  long-standing  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Wyatt,  selected  his  drawings  for  the  elevation, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  providing 
their  own  specifications  and  quantities  and  fur- 
nishing also  their  preparatory  plans  for  all  the 
internal  arrangements. 

But  for  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
Eoyal  Engineer  Department  coiild  no  doubt 
have  prepared  complete  designs,  and  I  daresay 
the  result  would  have  been  a  building  which, 
without  reflecting  in  the  least  on  the  present 
edifice,  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
park.  I  judge  of  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department  have  designed  most  of 
(if  not  all)  the  new  ;niUtary  centres  throughout 
the  countiy  ;  and,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  majority  of  these  (liaving  supplied  all  the 
locks  for  about  thirty  barracks,  including 
Knightsbridge),  I  think  there  is  little  cause  for 
grumbling,  either  on  the  score  of  arcliitectural 
merit,  "light,  air,  or  .s.auitary  arrangements." 
There  can  be  no  question  th  at  the  British  soldier 
is  not  only  the  best  fed  and  the  best  clothed,  but 
the  best  housed  soldier  in  the  world,  as  well,  and 
I  think  the  Koyal  Engineer  Department  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  joint  plans 
and  designs  for  Knightsbridge,  which,  I  may 


add,  have   been   admirably   carried   out  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  George  Shaw. 

Allow  me  to  say  also  that  the  London  corre- 
spondent in  question  is  quite  ' '  at  sea ' '  in  appeal- 
ing to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  in 
connection  with  barrack  buildings.  These  come 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Koyal  Engineer 
Department,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
department  Is  quite  distinct  and  independent  of 
H.M.  Oflice  of  Works.— I  am,  &o., 

Ja3ies  Hill. 

37,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.G.,  Nov.  27. 


YOUK  STAIRS  WATER-GATE. 

Sm, — I  see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Buildixo 
News  two  letters,  provoked  by  my  lately-published 
drawing  and  the  suggestions  accompanying  it. 
Although,  perhaps,  our  discussion  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  results,  I  must  beg  a  little  space  to 
reply  to  the  proposals  of  your  correspondcuts. 
That  of  "  C.  F.  M."  is  a  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
"Aqua  et  Pr:"Eterea  Nihil,"  who  asks,  first,  why 
the  building  should  be  raised?  The  answer  is 
simple :  That  it  may  be  properly  seen.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  building  in  a  hole  is  most  unhappy, 
and  there  are  in  London  some  examples  of  that 
condition  which  ought  to  serve  as  waruings.  One 
need  only  regard  the  pitiable  position  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  for  instance,  to 
realise  the  etVect  in  question.  Very  few  passers-by 
would  go  down  into  the  proposed  excavation  to  get 
the  proper  view :  a  huildmg  had  better  display  its 
beauties  than  wait  for  them  to  be  sought  for.  The 
remains  of  St.  Paul's  cloisters  do  not  afford  a 
parallel  case  with  that  of  the  water-gate,  because 
the  position  of  fragments  of  an  edifice  which  has 
disappeared,  and  been  replaced,  is  of  as  much 
interest  as  theii'  appearance.  But  the  gate  is  com- 
plete, and  is  still  a  gate ;  and,  moreover,  unless 
made  to  serve  as  a  gate,  will  on  its  present  site  be 
an  obstruction. 

"  C.  F.  M."  pleads  that  it  shows  us  where  the 
river  was.  The  position  of  the  former  margin 
woidd  be  just  as  truthfully  shown  by  the  structure 
raised  upon  its  old fouiidutioiis  as  it  is  now.  As  to 
the  level  of  the  river,  I  think  that  when  that  be- 
comes different  the  Tork-stati's  Gate  will  be  of  little 
use  as  a  standard.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a  structure  does  not  indicate  the  water-level 
at  all.  The  flight  of  steps  to  which  it  appertains 
might  be  ten  in  number  or  a  hundred ;  and  it 
marks,  not  the  bottom,  but  the  top  of  them.  If 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  should  want  the  story 
of  the  stones,  he  will  go  to  the  bottom  for  the  truth, 
and  there  it  would  be  left  for  him  in  those  original 
foundations  and  platform. 

As  to  the  idea  of  forming  a  pool  by  the  g.ate,  that 
seems  to  me  out  of  the  question.  However  sweet 
the  water  may  be  in  the  flowing  river,  it  would  not 
be  acceptable  in  a  stagnant  condition,besides  which, 
the  obstruction  would  be  still  greater.  Veneration 
for  beautiful  antiquities  is  admirable,  but  it  must 
perforce  be  secondary  to  modem  necessities ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  graceful  and 
more  reasonable  to  allow  the  edifice  which  adorued 
the  former  thoroughfare  a  similar  dignity  upon  the 
required  new  one,  than  to  consign  it  to  a  position 
of  something  worse  than  uselessness. — I  am,  &c., 
EoBEET  Wm.  Gibson. 

14,  Albion-road,  Clapham,  S.W.,  Nov.  24. 


LINGFIELD. 

SiE, — I  regret  that  illnesj  has  hitherto  prevented 
me  from  replying  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst. 

Pens,  it  seems,  are  given  to  slip — Aubrey's  when 
he  wrote  Carthusian  for  secular  priests,  mine  in 
spelling  poiipie  as  ponpct,  a  word  I  used  as  best 
describing  a  high  stall  end,  and  which  poppy-head 
or  bench-  end  do  not  seem  so  readUy  to  suggest. 
Aad  Mr.  Walcott's  pen  also  slips  and  slides  occa- 
sionally. I  will  furnish  him  with  an  instance 
should  he  desire  it. 

Of  the  slit  across  the  stall-end,  I  wrote  "  that 
this  feature  was  used  for  a  confessional  seems  ex- 
tremely probable."  Mr.  Walcott  denies  this,  point- 
blank,  by  asserting,  "Most  certainly  there  was  no 
confessional,  but  the  slit,  from  other  analogies,  may 
have  been  connected  with  an  oft'ering-box." 

Would  your  esteemed  correspondent  kindly  point 
out  the  "analogies  "  which  should  lead  us  to  con- 
sider that  a  slit  in  a  stall-end   "may  have  been 
connected  with  an  offering-box"  ? — I  am,  &c., 
J.  Lewis  Axdee. 

Horsham,  Nov.  25. 


POUPET. 

Sm,— The  Kev.  M.  E.  C.  Walcott  asks,  "What 

is  a  poupet  ?  "     The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 

French  poiipcc,  a  small  figure.     Hence  we  liave 

puppet  and  poppy-head.  M. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[595G.]— Deflecting-  "Ventilator .—"Will "  G.H.G." 

explain  me  more  fully  what  a  • '  defiecting'  ventilator  "  is  T 
The  term  so  used  is  new  to  me.  This  you  have  evidently 
overlooked,  as  you  have  omitted  to  give  an  answer.  Will 
you  kindly  do  so  in  your  next  J— J.  R. 

[5957.]— Celtic  Ornament.— I  should  be  ohliged 
by  a  few  bints  on  designinf^  interlaced  strap  or  ribbon 
ornament.  It  is  very  confusing  to  me, -but  there  is  evi- 
dently method  in  it.  Is  there  any  work  on  the  subject  to 
which  I  could  refer  ] — J,  G. 

[5953.]— Cementing-  Marble  to  ISIahog-any.— 
"Will  some  reader  kindly  inform  me  of  a  solution  that 
would  act  as  a  cement  to  coimcct  one  piece  of  marble 
with  another  of  mahogany,  and  whether  it  will  stand  the 
damp !— Compass. 

[5959.]— Brown  Ink.— Can  any  reader  tell  me  what 
kind  of  ink  is  used  for  larpe  coloured  perspectives  we 
iisiially  see  in  competitions,  &c.  ?  It  is  of  a  brown  colour. 
Does  it  wash  in  colouring  .'—I.  G. 

[5960.]— Civil  Service  Competition.— I  should 
feel  obliged  to  any  reader  for  information  respecting  exar- 
minations  for  those  competing  for  situations  in  the  Office 
of  "Works  as  assistant  sui-veyor.  Wliat  books  should  I 
study,  and  can  I  obtain  specimens  of  papers  set  at  former 
examinations' — X.  Y.  Z. 

[5961.]-Se-wer  Ventilation.— On  p.  53  of  the 
BriLDisG  News  of  Jan.  14,  lS7(j,  Stott's  system  of  venti- 
lating sewers,  by  connecting  the  drain  to  the  underside  of 
a  furnace,  is  described.  At  that  time  the  plan  had  been, 
adopted  at  several  places,  notably  at  the  Halifax  "Work- 
house, where  it  was  said  to  be  a  success.  What  are  the 
objections,  if  any,  to  this  arrangement  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
only  possible  in  a  manufacturing  town  where  there  are 
fires  constantly  burning.  Can  you  tell  -me  where  else, 
besides  Halifax,  this  system  bn^  been  adopted  !— C.  F.  M. 


[5962.]-Arch 
lities. — I  shall  i 
points  :— 1.  Ha^ 
specifications,  an' 
plied  before  the 


"its  and  Besponsibi- 
;  rmed  on  the  following- 
1  of  possession  in  plans, 
r  I  L'-s  (details)  he  has  sup- 
.inplcted;    2.  If  a  proprietor 


to  be  dissatistied  With  an  architect,  and  em- 
ploys another  to  complete  the  work,  has  the  former  a 
right  to  claim  possession  of  plans,  working  drawings,  &c., 
if  the  proprietor  tenders  the  full  amount  of  the  commis- 
sion agi-eed  between  the  parties  for  plans,  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  superintendence  of  the  works  to  their  com- 
pletion !  3.  Has  an  architect  whose  services  are  thus  dis- 
continued any  grounds  to  claim  compensation  for  such 
dismissal  when  his  fee  is  paid  in  full  or  tendered !  4. 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  "  decisions"  on  these  points  ? — 
S.  Y.  Z. 

[59(33.]  — Colouring"  and  Finishing*  Cement 
Work. — I  am  erecting  a  block  of  houses  at  the  sea -side, 
and  am  finishing  the  walls  in  cement.  I  wish  to  finish  the 
work  generally  a  warm  buff  or  Bath-stone  colour,  with 
panels,  arches,  mouldings,  flush  bands,  &c.,  in  red,  the 
colour  uf  Corsehill  stone.  I  also  wish  to  execute  some 
parts  in  sgraffito,  the  raised  parts  being  buff,  and  the 
sunk  red  ov  black.  Earth  colours  will,  I  beUeve,  weaken 
the  cement,  and  are,  therefore,  objectionable.  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  pounded  stone,  brick,  or  terra-cotta,  if 
used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  the  colours,  will 
weaken  the  cement  too  much.  I  have  specified  that  the 
colours  are  to  be  worked  in  the  finishing  coat,  but  am 
thinking  that  perhaps  liquid  colours  might  be  successfully 
appUed  on  the  surface  whilst  the  cement  is  wet.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  any  infoi-mation  on  the  subject  both  with  re- 
gai^  to  the  manner  of  working  and  the  materials  to  be 
used  to  produce  the  requii-ed  tints. — W.  G.  D. 

[59(34.]— Glazed  Koofs.— What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  system  of  glazing  for  roofs  of  f\  shape,  with  a. 
contmuous  ridge  thi'ough  the  centre  I — James  Cockeb; 

[5965.]— Basement  Lights.— Wliat  kind  of  light 
for  basement  is  best,  combining  ventilation,  cost  being- 
considered  ! — James  Cocker. 

[59GG.1— Dilapidations.  —  Will  your  contributor, 
Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  kindly  tell  me  the  meaniuff  of  the  follow- 
ing terms,  made  use  of  in  his  articles  on  "Dilapidations** 
— viz.,  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  teuant  by  elegit,  statute  mer- 
chant or  staple,  tenants  in  tail,  coparcenexo,  coi-poreal 
heredit,  usufructuary,  disherison,  and  estovers,  or  refer 
me  to  a  good  book  where  such  terms  are  explained  ?— 
Stud EST. 

[5907.] -Outlet  for  Heated  Air.— Will  some  of 
your  readei-s  kindly  say  whctuer  in  the  case  of  heated  air 
escaping  into  the  roof  it  is  necessary  that  there  sliould  be 
outlet  aperture  at  both  ends  of  the  same,  or  vnXX  one  do 
if  it  is  impossible  to  get  both  I  Also,  is  it  usual  to  have  a 
longitudinal  tube  in  the  roof  to  cairy  off  the  heated  air  or 
to  allow  the  aii-  to  get  into  the  roof  mei-ely  and  escape  by 
vents  pro\idcd  at  the  gables  ?— Exquiker. 

[50as.]— Red  Tiles.— Mr.  Geoi^o  M.  Barry  says,  in 
his  report  on  **  Bricklaying  at  Pans  Exhibition.  1873," 
published  in  your  paper  of  2lst  inst..  at  p.  G<X),  "Bed 
tiles  of  firm  qualitv  are  about  40s.,  while  Bourgogne  tiles 
rani2:o  to  J54s."  Will  he  kindly  say  what  sizes  the  respec- 
tive tiles  are,  and  for  what  purposes  used  ?  I  presume 
the  prices  of  40s.  and  84s.  are  per  1,000  in  Paris.- J.  M.  G. 

heplies. 

[5922.]— AFam.ily Profession,— "W.  G.'s"  ques- 
tion was  answered  with  siicli  concise  clearness  in  your 
issue  for  Nov.  7th,  by  Mr.  Jolm  J.  Cole,  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  more.  It  may,  however,  bo  as  woU  to 
add  that  not  only  does  the  **  BarcntaHa'*  state  most 
olearlv  that  old  Strong  carried  out  tlie  masonry  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  but  other  authorities  may  also  be  cited 
Kubstiintiating  the  same.  In  *'Xot<;s  and  Queries"  for 
the  current  week  (p.  420)  it  is  raentione<l  that  Dean  Mil- 
man,  in  his  "Annals  of  St.  raul's."  states  (2nd  edition,  p. 
■to  J I  that  Wren  himself  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  cathe- 
dnil  on  June  21st,  1675,  without  any  ceremony  whatever, 
and  (p.  410)  that  "Strong,  his  master  mason,  assisted  in 
lading  the  ^st  stone,  and  in  fixing  the  last  in  the  Ian- 
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tern.'*  ""W.  G."  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  querj-,  as  it  has 
undoubtedly  afforded  additional  opportunities  for  prov- 
ing, in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  an  interesting:  cii'cum- 
stance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  finest 
Portland -stone  job  in  Christendom,  iilthough  it  took  35 
years  to  ei-ect,  o"wes  no  little  of  its  undoubted  success  to 
the  fact  that  the  stonework  throughout  was  hewn  and 
fixed  under  the  active  practical  superintendence  of  one 
man— Strong-,  the  master  mason.— Harry  Hems. 

[o947.j~Illicit  Commissions.— I  liave  also  seen 
and  read  the  documents  referred  to  by  "  Kappa,"  and 
entii'ely  share  his  sentiments.  Your  readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  matter  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  copies 
of  the  documents,  as  they  have  only  been  privately  printed 
for  the  Common  Councilmen,  but  many  of  them  have 
probably  read  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Erho  of 
Friday  last,  which  gave  an  absti-act.  Several  letters  on 
the  subject  have  since  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  and 
on  Monday  the  matter  came  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  but  no  definite  result  was  arrived  at.  "WTiat^ver 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  may  do— and  my  own 
opinion  13  it  will  do  precious  little— it  can  only  deal  with 
its  own  sei-vants,  but  it  does  certainly  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  E.I.B.A,  to  take  the  matter  up  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  reformers  like  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  StoiT,  who  have  been  working  for  a  long  time  past  in 
connection  with  it.  I  hear  the  Estates  Exchange  are 
going  to  move  in  the  desired  direction,  and  I  have  some 
faint  hopes  of  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Institute 
of  Surveyors.— E.  de  R. 

[5949.]— Estimating-  Cost  of  Buildings.— To 
"Young  Architect's"  querj%  I  may  say  that  no  infor- 
mation he  may  receive  on  the  point  asked  will  be  of  use 
to  him.  He  must  gain  his  experience  in  the  same  way 
that  "Old  Architects"  have  done  before  him.  The  price 
per  cube  foot  wherewith  to  estimate,  would  to  him  b«  a 
mere  shot  or  guess-work  only.  "VVTiere  one  has  built 
several  town-halls,  churches,  or  houses,  a  comparison  of 
their  lespective  costs  maybe  of  some  use  as  a  guide  in 
similar  cases,  but  a  very  rough  approximation  even  at  the 
best,  and  useless,  without  fully  obtaining  particulars  of 
Talue  of  materials  on  the  spot,  and  laboiu-,  &c.  There  is 
one  great  mischief  at  the  bottom  of  cube  pricing,  that  it 
furnishes  what  many  reckless  architects  are  only  too  glad 
to  have — viz.,  a  plausible  excuse  for  deceptive  estimation. 
What  is  more  conmaon  than  to  hear  when  the  usual  70  per 
cent,  excess  arises— "  Oh.  I  put  it  at  6d.  {say]  per  foot,  and 
scores  of  buildings  have  been  built  at  that  figure  "  ? — B. 

[5949.]  ~  Estimating-  Cost  of  Buildings.  —  If 

"Yuur.g  -;Vrchitect"  desires  to  estimate  bis  designs  by 
cubing,  he  must  be  pai-ticular  to  fix  upon  a  just  imit  of 
cost  or  price  per  foot.  Eor  chni'ches  the  cubing  may 
vary  from  7d.  to  lOd.  or  Is.  afoot  cube.  Municipal  build- 
ings are  generally  cubed  at  about  Sd.  to  lOd. ;  the  latter 
price  is  not  too  high  for  complicated  buildings.  Pricing, 
however,  by  tliis  means  cannot  be  relied  upon  unless  one 
knows  the  cost  per  foot  of  executed  buildings  of  the  kind 
required.  Eor  instance,  without  pai-ticulars  or  seeing  the 
design  of  the  chiu'ch,  I  cannot  give  "Young  Architect" 
the  price  per  foot  that  would  be  reliable  for  calculation, 
as  the  price  depends  mainly  upon  the  accommodation  or 
size,  whether  the  chuich  has  galleries  or  not,  tower  or 
spire,  and  what  kind  of  detail  and  finish  it  has,  the  mate- 
rials used,  kc.—G.  H.  G. 

loDoO.]  —  Stable  Eloor.  —  One  of  the  best  stable 
floors  I  have  seen  was  made  from  a  new  brick,  buif  colour, 
which  I  believe  is  made  by  the  Marland  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Torrington,  Devon.  It  seems  to  be  a  much  superior  brick 
to  many  others,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  slippeiy.— 
E.  H. 

^5^.50.]- Stable  Floor.— I  think  '«  Alpha  "  will  find 
that  there  is  nothing  better  for  flooring  of  stables  than 
real  Dutch  clinkers.  Those  with  the  beveled  edge  are  the 
best,  and  should  be  laid  on  edge  on  a  bed  of  concrete  and 
jointed  in  cement.  There  are,  I  believe,  imitation  Dutch 
clinkers  made  in  Staffordshire,   but  they  are  neither  so 


hardc 


gh  on  face.— "W.  H.  Yeyset 


[5950.]— Stable  Floor.— The  best  paving  for  stables 
where  very  hard  wear  is  given  is  granite  cubes  about  4in.. 
blue  Statfordshii'e  bricks,  either  plain,  grooved,  or  cham- 
fered. Adamantine  clinkers  or  Dutch  clinkers  are  also 
excellent.  Buckley  bricks  are  not  used  in  London,  but 
from  samples  of  the  curbing  and  fire-bricks  which  I  have 
seen  in  use  in  Mold  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  should  say 
they  would  make  excellent  paving,  equal  to  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  if  chamfered  or  well  grouted  in  cement 
would  not  chip.  Cement  will  make  a  very  good  floor  if 
laid  as  dry  as  it  can  be  worked  and  watered  every  day  for 
about  thi'ee  w&eks  or  a  month  before  being  used.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  will  not  stand. — T.  E.  JrLi.\x. 

[5950.]— Stable  Floors. -In  reply  to  "Alpha,"  in 
your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  the  metalline  paving  bricks, 
made  by  the  Buckley  Brick  Company,  will  tura  the  edge 
of  a  well -tempered  chisel,  and  I  should  say  no  horse's 
hoof  would  chip  them.  Cement  would  no  doubt  make  a 
verj'  nice-looking  floor,  but  would  probably  become  sUp- 
pery,  and,  moreover,  is  very  difficult  to  mend  or  patch  if 
ever  required.— Curcipa. 

[59&4.] -Clay-Grinding  Machinery.- It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  the  above  at  all  satisfactorily  without 
knowing  more  fully  the  particulars  of  the  requirements 
of  "M.  R.,"  and  indeed  clays  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities  that  no  one  could  answer  such  questions  without 
seeing  the  nlace  and  having  much  more  full  infonnation. 
If  "  M.  E."  will  advertise  his  full  address  I  dare  say  he 
will  Q*ii  plenty  of  offers  of  advice.— BaiCKMAKEr.. 

^5054  ]  —  Clay-Grinding  and  Brickmaking 
Machinery.- If  "  M.  E."  will  let  me  have  his  address 
I  will  send  him  paiticulars  of  patent  steam  brickmaking 
and  pressing  machines  capable  of  making  from  1,400  to 
1,500  bricks  per  hour.— G.  G.,  20,  Newlands -street, 
Derby. 

- — ■ w     iBwi    a ■ — - 

The  whole  of  the  mams  and  most  of  the  branch 
connections  for  the  water-supply  of  the  new  dis- 
trict at  Huntley,  N.B.,  were  laid  last  week.  In 
place  of  the  fire-plugs,  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
town  is  fitted,  the  new  quarter  is  provided  with 
patent  ball  hydrants,  and  these  were  tested  with 
success  on  Saturday.  The  contractor  is  ISIr. 
Alexander,  of  Keith. 


•LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cautiox  to  Architects. — At  the  Shoreditch 
County-court,  on  the  2.5th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede. 
of  39.  Great  James-street,  "W.  C,  architect,  sued 
Mr.  Edward  Dickens,  of  28,  Great  Cambridge- 
street,  E.,  wholesale  bootmaker,  for  £13  lis.  for 
survey,  preliminary  sketches,  and  for  preparing 
contract,  drawings,  specification,  and  for  copies  of 
same  for  new  workshops,  being  the  customary 
charges,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  estimated 
cost.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hargrave  appeared  for  the 
plaiutitf  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  received 
instructions  to  survey  premises  aad  prepare  draw- 
ings and  specification  for  new  workshops ;  such 
drawings  and  specification  were  prepared  and  sup- 
plied to  the  defendant  in  October,  1878.  The  de- 
fendant, unknown  to  plaintiff,  obtained  tenders 
from  several  builders  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
The  lowest  tender  was  not  accepted,  although 
under  plaiutift''s  estimate.  The  defendant  did  not 
have  his  works  erected  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion, and  did  not  employ  plauitiff  to  superintend 
the  works.  The  plaintiff,  by  his  solicitor,  con- 
tended that  he  was  entitled  to  2^  per  cent,  upon  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  as  being  the  cus- 
tomary charges  and  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
R.I.E.A.,  for  making  drawings,  specifications,  &c. 
Mr.  Shoobert  and  Mr.  Fowler,  architects,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  fairness  of  plaintift"*s  charges. 
On  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that 
he  had  only  nsed  the  drawings  and  not  the  specifi- 
cation for  the  actual  erection  of  his  workshops  ;  a 
specification  having  been  supplied  by  the  builder 
who  was  employed  to  erect  the  buildings,  at  a  lower 
cost  than  plaintiff's  estimate,  and  the  tenders  of 
builders  who  had  estimated  according  to  plaintiff's 
specification  ;  and  that  he,  the  defendant,  was  only 
liable  for  the  drawings.  The  judge  accepted  this 
view  of  the  case — verdict  for  the  plantiff  for  £1  4s. 
and  costs.     Notice  of  appeal  given  by  plaintiff. 

The  Sheffield  Patent  Beick  Co.,  LniiTEn, 
V.  Wade. — This  oris; Inally  was  an  action  brought 
against  George  Wade,  of  Suffolk-road,  Sheifield, 
builder,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wing,  liquidator  of  the 
Sheffield  Patent  Brick  Company,  Limited,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £111  15s.  6d.,  being  for  bricks  supplied 
to  Mr.  Wade,  t'^  be  used  by  him  in  the  erection  of 
St.  Wilfrid's  Schools,  St.  Mary*s-road,  Heeley,  of 
which  he  was  the  builder.  Mr.  Wade  admitted 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  company  in  the  sum 
mentioned,  but  he  claimed  damages  from  them  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  bricks  with 
which  they  had  supplied  him  turning  out  defective 
on  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  after  having  been 
placed  in  the  building,  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Wade  was  compelled  by  the  architects  (Messrs. 
M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son)  to  cut  out  the  defective 
bricks,  and  in  so  doing  he  expended  £600  or  there- 
abouts, and  he  claimed  this  amount  from  the  com- 
pany. The  action  was  referred  to  Mr.  WiUi;i!n 
Smith,  solicitor,  by  the  consent  of  the  solicitors  "W 
both  sides.  Mr.  W.  Smith  sat  as  arbitrator  at  tli- 
Law  Society's  Rooms,  on  the  31st  day  of  Octob.r. 
and  on  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  November.  Mr. 
AVilliara  Smith  published  his  awards  on  the  li'tli 
inst.,  by  which  he  awarded  and  adjudged  that 
Mr.  Wade  should  pay  to  Mr.  Wm.  Wing  the  sum 
of  £111  15s.  Gd.  according  to  the  particulars  en- 
dorsed upon  the  writ  in  this  action,  and  he  also 
awarded  and  adjudged  that  a  great  quantity  of  the 
bricks  supplied  by  the  Sheffield  Patent  Brick  Com- 
pany, Limited,  to  Mr.  Wadebeing  of  a  bad  and  inferior 
description  to  those  agreed  to  be  supplied,  and  that 
in  consequence  Mr.  Wade  had  sustained  damage  to 
the  amount  of  £450,  which  sum  Mr.  Wing  was 
directed  to  pay  Mr.  Wade,  together  with  the  cost  of 
reference  and  award.  The  costs,  of  the  action 
follow  the  event. 


CHIPS. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December 
2nd,  at  the  Liverpool  Free  Library,  to  promote  the 
memorial  against  the  restoration  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice.  A  paper  by  Mr.  William  Morris  will  be 
read,  and  the  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams,  Mr.  Hall  Canie,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  E.  P.  and  W.  Baldwin,  of  Stourport, 
have  just  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  sheet  iron 
and  tin  plates  at  the  Exposition  Internationale  de 
1S79,  Sciences  Appliques  a  I'ludustrie.  Paris,  the 
only  gold  medal  awarded  to  an  Euglish  house  in 
this  department. 

Two  lattice  girder  bridges  have  just  been  com - 
I)leted  at  Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales,  in  place  of 
two  destroyed  by  the  recent  floods.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Brown,  of  Smith- 
down-laue.  from  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  architect,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 

Four  new  churches  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Evangelists,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£24,000,  were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle on  Saturday. 


J.  &  E.  HALL 

(ESTABLISHED  1T8-J), 

MGINEERS,    MILLWRIGHTS, 

Founders,  axd  Boiler  Makers, 

Works  :  —DA  R TFORD,    KEN T. 

London  Offices— 21,  St.  Smthin's-lane,  E.G. 


Sole  Makers  of  MOTTE'S 

Universal  Crusher, 


Hand  and  power  Machines  w  th  Mortars,  of  from 
"-*-  —  30in.  diameter, 

These  Crushers  are  the  most  effective  and  economical  Machines 
known  fur  reducing  the  hardest  materials,  as  Emery,  Granite, 
Quartz,  Glass,  Flints, Cement  Clinkers,  Pyrites, and  the  like,  from 


facility  with  which  thes 
r  the  ground  material,  now  3 
one  of  its  chief  attractions. 


Laboratory  for  grinding, 
3  of  every  description. 


HART'S  PATENT 


Cyclic    Elevator. 


For  which  see  Advi 


EDGE-RUNISrER  MORTAR  MILLS, 

In  specially  hard  Cast  Iron,  outlasting  several  of  the  ordinary 


ESTIMATES  FCRXISHED  FOK 

CEMENT  &    BRICKWORKS 
MA.CHINERY. 


Engines,   Boilers,   Castings,  and  Engi- 
neers' Work  in  General. 


Nov.  28,  1879. 
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An  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  West  Hampstead  to  the  present  terminus 
at  "Walm-lane,  WiUesden,  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day. The  railway  is  intended  to  be  carried 
forward  to  Harrow,  which  is  distant  about  five 
miles  from  Willesden ;  and  ultimately  to  Rick- 
mansworth  and  "Watford.  The  gradient  from 
the  West  Hampstead  station  rises  1  in  100  tiU  it 
crosses  the  North-Western  Railway  at  Brondes- 
bury,  where  a  riaduct  about  half  a  mile  long 
carries  the  Une  till  it  goes  over  the  Edgware- 
road  into  the  Kilbum  and  Brondesbury  station, 
the  fall  being  1  in  100  into  it.  All  the  bridges 
cross  the  streets  on  the  skew,  and  two  are  excep- 
tionally large  —  one  being  101ft.  span  over 
Ivesoa-road,  and  the  other  S7f t.  over  Loveridge- 
road.  The  bridge  across  the  North- Western  is 
by  girder,  a  largo  span  of  CGft.,  and  there  is  a 
double  road — two  roads  of  two  lines  each.  Over 
Edgware-road  and  Christ  Church-road  are  cast- 
iron  arches.  The  rails  are  steel,  861b.  to  the 
yard,  and  the  chairs  are  of  cast-iron,  391b.  each, 
fixed  with  oak  keys ;  the  sleepers  being  9ft. 
long,  r2in.  by  Gin.  on  cross  sections,  and  2ft.  Sin. 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  April,  1878,  and  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Firbank,  the  contractor,  upon  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Charles  Liddell,  the  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company. 
Mr.  A.  Macdermott  is  the  architect  for  the 
Btations.  The  locks  and  door  furniture  for  the 
stations  throughout  were  supplied,  according  to 
the  architect's  specification,  by  Mr.  James  flUl, 
of  Upper  Thames- street. 

Last  year  we  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Tery  useful  architects'  and  buUders'  diaries, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Keams.  We 
have  used  them  ourselves  throughout  the  year 
■with  much  satisfaction,  and  are  glad  now  to 
draw  attention  to  the  new  batch  sent  us  for 
ISSO.  'i'he  original  and  extremely  useful  feature 
of  these  diaries  is,  that  each  volume  forms  iu 
itself  a  complete  set  of  books  indexed  and  paged 
throughout.  Nos.  12  and  13  are  specially  ruled 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, and  contain  not  only  a  diary,  which  is 
■Ndrtually  a  journal  or  day-book,  but  a  cash-book 
and  ledger,  a  note-book,  and  rent  and  insurance 
registers,  and  indeed  comprehend  aU  that  is 
required  for  ordinary  professional  use,  for  the 
record  of  the  year's  transactions.  The  diary 
intended  for  the  use  of  builders  has  a  very  good 
series  of  tables,  and  a  capital  biU-register  both 
for  bills  payable  and  receivable. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  temporary  collection 
of  paintings,"  in  the  ward  of  Aldersgate,  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  has  been  exhibited  for  the 
la.-t  four  Sundays,  was  open  for  the  last  time. 
Subsequently  the  committee  of  the  Simday 
Society  met,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  success  which  had  attended  the  experi- 
ment had  conclusively  shown  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  London  desirous  of 
taking  advantage  of  any  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual recreation  which  might  be  provided  in  the 
City  on  Simdays  ;  and  that,  as  no;such  oppor- 
tunities at  present  existed  (the  Guildhall  Library 
and  Museimi  being  still  closed  to  the  public  on 
Sundays),  one  of  the  City  companies  should  be 


asked  to  grant  the  use  of  a  hall  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  another  temporary  collection  of  works 
of  art  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Me.  Thomas  Meheick,  who  died,  after  a  brief 
iUness,  of  bronchitis,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  his 
residence,  Eist-street,  Hereford,  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  of  a  cabinet-maker 
in  that  town.  His  skill  as  an  ecclesiastical 
carver  in  wood  gained  him  a  reputation  through- 
out the  diocese  of  Hereford  and  the  Principality. 
The  first  piece  of  ecclesiastical  carving  of  any 
note  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  in  coimection 
with  the  restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  com- 
menced in  1S40.  About  four  years  ago  he  had 
an  important  job  to  repair  and  renew  the  wood- 
work generally  of  a  church  in  North  Wales, 
under  Sii-  Gilbert  Scott.  From  there  he  went  to 
Chester  Cathedral,  where  he  was  engaged  for 
same  little^time.  Among  his  more  recent  works  we 
may  mention — Mansell  Gammage  Church,  where, 
under  Jlr.  Lewis  PoweU,  architect,  of  Hereford, 
he  did  the  pulpit,  desk,  desk-seat,  and  lectern. 
Shortly  after  that  he  did  five  carved  seats  for 
Holme  Lacy  Church.  He  also  did  the  Madley 
desk  and  pulpit,  under  Mr.  Powell,  and  at  the 
time  of  liis  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  lectern 
for  Madley.  His  last  finished  work  was  a  pulpit 
just  erected  in  Breinton  Church.  Mr.  Merrick 
was  61  years  of  ago. 

Momiis,  a  Manchester  satirical  weekly,  in  its 
issue  of  Nov.  20,  gives  a  portrait  and  memeir  of 
"Elijer  GofE,"  better  known,  perhaps,  to  our 
own  readers  and  architects  generally  as  Mr. 
William  Ddwes.  We  extract  the  following :  — 
"Mr.  Dawes'  first  contribution  to  the  press  was 
a  critique  on  Charles  Kean's  acting  in  Louis  XI. 
in  the  year  18.57.  His  first  book,  '  Elijer  Goil's 
Trubbles,  Travels,  and  other  Amoozements,' 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  ran  through 
three  editions.  His  second  book,  *  Elijer  Goff 's 
Krietmua  Book,'  followed  in  the  winter  of  that 
year.  His  third  book,  '  EUjer  Goft's  Kronikle 
of  a  King,'  which  has  run  through  two  editions 
of  5,000  each,  was  not  published  until  last  yeai, 
owing  to  a  long  and  severe  pressure  of  profes- 
sional work  in  the  years  1873  to  1878,  during 
which  period  his  time  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  Victoria  Buildings  and  other  important 
works.  Mr.  Dawes  has  another  volume  ready 
for  the  press,  and  it  wUl  shortly  be  published. 
It  has  a  Satanic  title,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a 
large  sale." 

Mr.  E.  BuczHAM,  A.I.C.E.,  borough  surveyor 
of  Ipswich,  has  made  a  report  to  a  committee  of 
the  Town  CouncU  on  the  relative  advantages  of 
steam  and  horse  roUing.  He  tabulates  the 
answers  received  from  thirty  towns  where  steam- 
rollers are  used,  and  shows  that  they  possess  the 
advantages  of  economy,  facility  for  perfect  con- 
struction, less  iaconvenience  to  the  public,  &c., 
as  the  roads  are  more  expeditiously  repaired, 
comfort  to  persons  travelling,  greater  con- 
solidating power,  and  that  roads  can  be  equally 
well  made  at  any  time  of  the  year,  together 
with  the  indirect  saving  afi'orded  by  the  improved 
road  surface  on  the  wear  and  tear  in  horses  and 
vehicles.  The  direct  saving  in  cost  of  steam 
over  horse-rolling  is  indefinitely  given,  the 
balance  of  opinion  being  from  2.5  to  33  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  steam-roller.  The  paving 
and  lighting  conunittee  of  Ipswich  have  decided, 
after  considering  the  report,  to  purchase  a  10-ton 
roller. 


Thk  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry  in  the  case  of 
Moody  V.  Steggles,  the  rail  Mall  Gazette  says, 
carries  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  easements 
further  than  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  by  any 
tribunalin  this  country,  and  should  warn  owners 
of  property  to  be  careful  how  they  grant  con- 
veniences to  their  neighbours.  Mr.  Justice  Fry 
decided  that  where  a  signboard  had  been  hung 
upon  a  house  for  the  convenience  of  an  inn  which 
stood  next  to  it,  and  in  a  less  favourable  position 
for  exhibiting  the  sign  in  question,  this  created 
the  relationship  of  a  dominant  and  a  servient 
tenement  between  the  two  houses.  Thus,  the 
right  to  hang  his  sign  on  the  next  house — a  per- 
petual easement,  in  fact — became  vested  in  the 
owner  of  the  inn,  whether  the  possessor  of  the 
servient  house  was  willing  or  not.  It  is  clear 
that  the  principle  which  supports  this  right  may 
apply  to  various  other  kinds  of  accommodations 
between  owners  of  urban  houses,  which  may 
equally  become  burdensome  easements  in  per- 
petuity. 

The  .52nd  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  took  place 
on  Thursday  week,  at  WiUis's  Rooms,  St. 
James's;  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  five  vacancies — three  for  men 
and  two  for  women;  and  eleven  candidates — 
four  men  and  seven  women.  The  poll  was 
opened  at  noon,  and  closed  at  3  p.m.,  when  the 
scrutineers,  Messrs.  Thos.  StirUng  and  T.  F. 
Rider,  reported  the  results  of  voting  to  be  as 
follows:— WiUiam  George  Gadsby,  aged  69, 
2,921  ;  Jeremiah  Bromley,  aged  68,  a  subscriber 
to  the  Institution  for  1 3  years  (second  applica- 
tion). 2,480  ;  Joseph  Cable,  aged  60,  a  subscriber 
to  the  Institution  for  several  years,  1,883 ; 
William  Charles  Read,  aged  66,  SSO ;  Elizabeth 
Starkey,  aged  66  (widow  of  James  Starkey), 
3,885;  Harriet  Mary  Gilder,  aged  63 
(widow  of  Francis  Gilder),  2,680;  Elizabeth 
Davis  Stenteford,  aged  60  (widow  of 
John  Blatchford  Stenteford),  1,800;  Mary 
Ann  Hibberd  (second  appUcation),  aged  64 
(widow  of  Daniel  Hibberd),  1297:  Mary  Ann 
Gamer,  aged  64  (widow  of  William  Gamer,  who 
subscribed  to  the  Institution  for  eight  years), 
8.57  ;  Selina  Thomas,  aged  72  (widow  of  Charles 
Thomas),  250 ;  and  Annie  Boulton,  aged  60 
(widow  of  Webber  N.  Boulton),  159.  The 
Chairman  therefore  declared  the  successful  can- 
didates to  be— W.  G.  Gadsby,  J.  Bromley,  J. 
Cable,  Mrs.  Starkey,  and  Mrs.  Gilder.  Mr. 
Simpson,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  expressed 
regret  that  the  whole  of  the  candidates  could  not 
be  elected,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scrivener,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  V.  New,  votes  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  the  scrutineers  and 
chairman  for  their  services. 


HELLIWELL'SPatented  NEW  SYSTEM 

rsrPERISHABLE  GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 
Aj.\nOPTEl)b»H.R.H.theritIXCEof  WALESat  S.indrinRham. 

All  Woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside  Painting  ia 
required.  Old  Eoofs  Re-glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or 
take  in  pieces. 

See  half  pnae  .4dvt.  in  next  Xumher. 

T.  W.  HELLrSVELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire ; 
or,  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 


A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Lewis  and 
Co.,  of  Brixton,  was  opened  in  the  parish -church  of 
Leiston,  East  Suffolk,  ou  Sunday. 


]vno"CJi-iE  s 

PATENT   EARTH   CLOSETS, 


ON  AN  IMPROVED  PRINaPLB,  AKE  NOW  MANfFACTCRED  AND  SOLD  BV 


MOULE'S    PATENT    EARTH-CLOSET   COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

5a,  Gam'ck-streef,  Covenf  Garden,  London. 
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CHIPS. 

New  cottages  for  workmen  employed  ty  Messrs. 
Ferguson  Brothers,  at  Holme  Head  Works,  Car- 
lisle, are  atout  to  be  commenced.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  George  Black  for  the  whole  of 
the  works.  They  are  to  be  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Oliver,  archi- 
tects, Cai-lisle. 

Estensire  coal,  quarry,  and  other  offices  have 
just  been  erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  Pickup, 
Entwistle,  near  Darwen,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Mellor  and  Sutton,  of  Liverpool.  The 
style  is  French  Gothic,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Millward,  of  Darwen. 

The  parish-church  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  was 
recently  reopened  after  restoration  of  the  14th- 
century  chancel,  effected  at  a  cost  of  £700,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eyle.  A 
lofty  open  roof  replaced  a  plastered  ceiling ;  a  large 
east  window  has  been  inserted,  new  reredos,  Com- 
munion-rail, and  altar  provided,  Minton's  encaustic 
tiles,  figured  with  the  rose  and  portcullis,  have 
been  laid  in  the  passages.  The  nave,  aisles,  and 
west  tower,  which  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
were  restored  a  short  time  previously  at  a  cost 
of  f  .5,000. 

The  West  Susses,  East  Hants,  and  Chichester 
infii-mary  is  about  to  be  extended  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Waller  and  Son,  which  were  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  last  week. 

The  Carlisle  Journal  states  that  during  the  past 
five  years  the  building  trade  has  been  very  pro- 
sperous in  that  city  in  supplying  the  urgent  need 
that  existed  for  artisans'  dwellings.  Since  1S7'5, 
about  a  thousand  houses  and  shops  have  been 
erected  in  Carlisle,  of  which  some  140  were  for  the 
professional  and  upper  middle  classes,  but  the 
great  majority  have  provided  accommodation  for 
workmen,  and  have  been  erected  at  Denton 
Holme  and  in  Botchergate.  Eents  are  now  easier 
than  they  were  three  or  four  years  since,  yet  a 
steady  demand  for  a  good  class  «f  cottages  testifies 
to  the  continued  general  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  local  board  of  Dwgyfylchi  are  about  to  cany 
out  over  4,000  lineal  yards  of  sewerage  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Penmaenmawr,  from  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Mr.  John  Farr.ar,  C.E.,  of  Bury,  Lancashii-e, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  theii' 
surveyor. 

A  new  public  hall,  erected  by  subscription,  was 
opened  at  Brockley,  S.E.,  on  Tuesday,  bt.  Peter's 
Hall,  as  the  new  building  will  be  called,  is  semi- 
Gothic  in  character,  and  has  a  large  meeting-room 
accommodating  400  persons,  six  class-rooms,  and 
the  usual  offices.  Mr.  J.  O.  Abbott,  of  Breakopen- 
road,  Brockley,  is  the  honorary  architect  of  the 
building,  which  has  cost,  for  erection  and  furnish- 
ing about  £2,800. 

The  annual  distribution  of  jirizes  at  the  Wey- 
mouth School  of  Art  took  place  on  Monday  week. 
The  report  showed  that  110  students  had  attended 
the  school  during  the  year,  as  against  105  in  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Eighty  students  sent 
650  works  to  South  Kensington  for  examination, 
of  which  one  obtained  a  third-grade  prize.  In  the 
second-grade  examination  fifteen  students  were 
successful,  obtaining  seventeen  passes  and  four 
escellents.  Painting  on  chiua,  glazed  and  un- 
glazed,  is  to  be  taught  in  the  classes  this  year,  and 
science  classes  have  also  been  started. 

Christ  Church,  Crowborough  Cross,  Sussex, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Satchell  and 
Edwards,  37,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  nth  November. 

The  Local  Board  of  Llanfrechfa  are  about  to 
carry  out  works  of  sewerage  in  the  district,  at  an 


estimated  cost  of  £2,100,  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
GovorumentBoard  having  been  granted  for  borrow- 
ing the  sum  required. 

A  new  outfall  sewer  is  being  constructed  at  San- 
down,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Local  Board.  The 
contractor  is  Mr,  Heyden,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  £4,200. 


MEETINOS  FOR  THE  ENSTJING  -WEEK. 

jMoxday.— Koyal  Institute  of  Biitisli  Architects.    Open- 
ing meeting,  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  Dr.  Graham  on 
**  Breadmaking."  2nd  Cantor  lectm-e. 
Sp.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.    Sp.m. 
Wedkf.sd.vt.— Society  of  Arts.    8  p.m. 
Fr.iu.iY. — jVl'chitectural  Association  Conversazione.  Sp.m. 


Maker.  113,  HolbO! 

Ho''-  —  - 


uhstitute. — lA.t)vt.1 

^r^o^  by  his  Pills,  pre- 

■   pimples  boils.  carbuDflcs, 

-.  ii   Mood,  the  fountai 
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■WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

C^iRiirFF. — Notice  having  been  given  by  the 
master  builders  of  Cardiff  to  their  workmen  that 
the  existing  rules  are  to  undergo  alteration,  it  is 
understood  a  reduction  of  wages  is  contemplated. 

PoTTEKiES. — Lord  Hatherton,  the  umpire  in  the 
arbitration  on  the  question  of  a  reduction  of 
potters'  wages  ten  per  cent.,  has  sent  in  his 
award.  He  has  decided  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  to  the  amoimt  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound — 
rather  less  than  10  pier  cent, — and  in  his  award  he 
says  he  considers  the  trade  of  the  staple  manufactures 
gf  the  district  was  depressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

equire  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production, 
aud  that  it  had  been  proved  to  him  that  there  were 
jjO  means  of  obtaining  this  result  by  moreeconomi- 
j,al  arrangements,  or  by  obtaining  the  raw  ma- 
terials at  a  less  cost :  neither  was  it  possible  to 
■ncrease  the  selling  prices  while  trade  was  in  its 

present  state. 

SEASONED     BATH     STONE 

150,000  feet  cube  of 

DRY   CORSHAM, 

Largest  Stack  ever  seen. 
nCTOR  &  SONS,  Box,  Wilta.  ca„„ 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quaUty.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Eongdom,  given  on  appUcatisn  to 
CHARLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
A^ent :  Mr.  E.  Cbicksiay,  4,  Agar-sti-eet,  London,  "\7.C. 
— [Advt.] 

Superior  Vitrified  Blue  Goods,  ftuarries, 
Ridge  Tiles  of  all  descriptions. 

Glazed  Stoneware,  Socketed  Drain  Pipes,  &c, 

BROAI)BENt"& 'C0.,"chief  Offices,  Leicester, 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. — LAdvt.] 


TENDEES. 

Correspondents  would  in  aU  cases  oblige  by  g 


BARitouTH. — For  sewerage  works,  for  the  Barmouth 
Local  Board : — 

Jeffreys,  R.,  Colwvn  B.av £3.8.30    6  10 

BeardsiU,  Chas.,  Tremadoc  ...        3,36.3    9    2 

Hughes,  H.  Portmadoo     2,800    0    0 

Owen,  S.  (accepted) 2.250    0    0 

Bugbird,  Thos.,  Carnarvon         ...        2,102  10    0 

Morgan,  H.  and  Co.,  Dolgelly    ...        1,850    0    0 

Bethnal  Gree^. — For  eight  cottages  at  Gales  Gardens. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  LeadenhaU- 

street,  E.G.  : — 

Johnson  (accepted) £2,800    0    0 

Bethn'al  Green. — For  new  stoker's  rooms,  baths,  &c., 
at  the  workhouse,  Bishops-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston, 
.architects,  15,  LeadenhaU-street,  E.G.  :— 

SomerviUe      £1,059    0    0 

Palmer 820    0    0 

.Smith 780    0    0 

Body 750    0    0 

Johnson  747    0    0 

Thomason      695    0    0 

Parrish 620    0    0 

Derby  (accepted)      686    0    0 

Haines,  H 568    0    0 

i^CoLwru  Bat,  Wales. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
and  house  at  Llwdgoed,  for  the  Colwyn  Bay  School 
Board  ; — 

Roberts,  A.,  Llandudno  (accepted)...  £800  0  0 
[Lowest  of  seven  tenders  received.] 
Darekth,  Kent. — For  engineering  works,  comprising 
boilers,  engine,  pumps,  and  laundry  machinery,  at  the 
Asylum  for  ImbecUes,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylmn  District.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston, 
architects,  15,  LeadenhaU-street,  E.G. 

Duncan,  Steward,  and  Co 

Clayton,  Howlet,  and  Venables  ... 
Williams,  R.  and  Sons       


£9,600  0 

9,150  0 

7,281  0 

6,921  0 

6,170  15 

5,900  0 

6,460  0 

6,447  10 

6,395  0 

5,360  0 

5,000  0 

4,995  0 

4,900  0 

4,725  0 

4,578  0 

4,491  0 

4,397  0 

4,250  0 


Coles,  H.J. 

Htmt,  T.  and  Sons  ... 

Green,  T.  and  Sons... 

Benham  and  Sons    . . . 

Bunnett  and  Co. 

Fraser,  Bros 

May,  J.  and  F. 

Clements  and  Co. 

Bradford  and  Co.     ... 

Siebe,  Gorman,  and  Co. 

Clark,  J.  F 

Bushby,Thos 

Mason,  F.  S 

Vigor,  F.  G.  andE,.,. 

Lowcock,  A 

GLorcESTEB. — For  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  and 
sewer  in  Park-end-road,  for  the  Town  CouneU  : — 

Meredith,  J.,  Gloucester  (accepted)       £265  14  2J 
[Lowest  of  ten  tenders  received,  of  which  the  highest  was 
that  of  Mr.  W.  Coker,  of  Luton,  £425  2sr] 
Gloucester. — For  the  extension  of  New-street,  for  the 
Town  Council : — 

Meredith,  J.,  Gloucester   (accepted)     233  14  17 
[Lowest  of  ten  tenders  received, of  which  thehighestwas 
that  of  Messrs.  Braddock  and  Matthews,  of  Stockport, 
£434  13s.  4d.] 

Gloucester. — For  the  repair  of  a  private  street,  known 
as  Windmill  Parade,  for  the  Town  Council  : — 

Meredith,  J.,  Gloucester  (accepted)      £165    7    4 
Hastings. — For  addition  to  Manor  House,  West  Hill, 
Hastings.    Mr.  W.  H.  MuiTay,  architect : — 

Harman,  C.  .and  E £1,147    0    0 

ShorteUandCo 1,110    0    0 

Tidier,  A 1,0S5    0    0 

Hollington.— For  St.  John's  Vicarage,  HoUington, 
near  Hastings.  Mr.  W.  Hanley  Lloyd,  architect,  Bh'- 
mingham : 


Woodall,  T.,  St.  Leonard's 
Vidler,  A.,  Hastings 
Ashdown,  H.,  HoUington... 
Rodda,  W.  J.,  St.  Leonard's 
Cruttenden,  F. 


£2,599 
2,158 
2,046 
2.000 
1,990 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


Leeds.— For   municipal   offices,   Leeds.    Mr.    George 
Coi'son,  architect,  Leeds  :— 

Wood,  J.,  Leeds  (accepted)        ...     £53,000    0    0 

[Two  other  tendere  received  for  £76,951  lis.  6d.  and 

£49,844  6s.  2id.] 


THE    SILICATE    PAINT    COMPANY 


FLETCHER,    BEEDOE, 


ORR,    Proprietors, 


"CHAELTON    PAINT    WORKS,"    CHARLTON    [BY    WOOLWICH],    KENT, 

FATENTEES  AKD  SOLE  MAXUFACTrSERfi  OF  THE 

"  CHARLTON  "       NON  -  POISONOUS       PAINTS      AND       COLOURS, 

For  HOUSE  and  SHIP  PAINTING,   P^VTER  STAINING,    &c. 
The  extensive  -works  of  the  Company,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  haveboen  greatly  enlarged  and  remodelled  undernew  management,  and  in  future  the 

QUALITY       OF       ALL       GOODS       WILL       BE       GUARANTEED, 

Sanitary  Science,  impatient  of  the  deleterious  substances  hitherto  in  use,  called  loudly  for  Non-Poisonous  Paints  aud  Colours,  and  the  iuaugui-ation 

of  these  Works  is  the  response  to  that  demand, 

NO      POISONOUS      INGREDIENTS      BEING      USED      IN      THEIR      MANUFACTURE. 

The  Company's  products  are  now  largely  used  at  home  and  abroad  by  Government  Establishments,   Dockyards,  Arsenals,  Railway  and  Slripping 

Companies,  Public  Institutions,  Sjhool  Boards,  Hospitals,  &c.,  and  wherever  the  lawsof  health  and  economy  are  studied.     Their  oomp.arativcly  low 

price  allows  of  the  Silicate  Paints  aud  Colours  being  used  for  the  commonest  as  well  as  for  the  highest  class  of  decorative  work. 

Ki->v  Fescriptire  lists  and  Pattern  Cards  are  now  readi/,  and  may  he  had,  gratis,  on  application  as  above,  or  to  the  Compo.mf  s  Offices  and  Fepots, 

LONDON :  107,  CANNON  STREET.       LIVERPOOL:  32,  SEEL  STREET.       GLASGOW:  21,  HOPE  STREET. 
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THE  MAEBLE  MAEKET   OF  ETJEOPE. 

THE  extraordinary  demand  for  Italian 
marble  which  of  recent  years  lias  gro'mi 
up  in  the  United  States,  has  raised  a  question 
in  the  Peninsula,  similar  to  that  which  agi- 
tated the  United  Kingdom  a  few  years  ago 
■with  reference  to  its  coal-fields — how  long 
axe  the  quarries  likely  to  hold  out  against  a 
consumption  thus  universal  and  increasing  ? 
It  may  be  said,  literally,  that  they  send  their 
all    the    civilised    world — the 


Anglesea,  though  the  designation  bestowed 
upon  them  is  somewhat  ambitious.  Those 
near  Vichy  are,  in  many  respects,  not  far 
removed  "from  the  true  Italian,  but  have 
rarely  foimd  their  way  into  the  studio  ; 
while  the  splendid  specimens  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Hospital,  at  Berck-sur-Mer,  were 
derived  from  a  number  of  localities,  the  pre- 
cise names  of  which  have  not  been  put  upon 
record.  In  southern  France,  again,  as  at 
Toulouse,  endeavours  were  made  a  century 
ago  to  utilise,  for  the  higher  purposes  of  art, 
the  produce  of  the  local  quarries  ;  but 
the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  no 
second  Pontelicus,  no  new  Carrara,  to  bo 
hoped  for.  With  respect  to  Greece,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  her  riches  of  this 
description,  although  the  classic  quarries 
may  have  been  nearly  wrought  out,  are  f.ar 
from  being  as  yet  exhausted ;  they  are 
simply  neglected,  and,  according  to  the 
French    Geological  Survey,    conducted    by 


suppHes    to 

more  civilised  the  larger  the  request  for  this,  I  jj.  Albert  Gaudry,   the  plain  of   Pontelicus 

the  purest  of  human  luxm-ies.     It  may  very   still  rests  upon  a  bed  of  such  marble  as  that 


well  be  that  other  regions,  and  America 
especially,  produce  what  are  termed  marbles 
in  beautifid  and  almost  countless  varieties:  but, 
the  Grecian  qu.arries  excepted,  the  Italians 
have  practically  no  rivals  in  fmiiishing  the 
material  of  sculptm-e,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  a  considerable  period  past  the  Greek 
rocks  at  PenteUcus,  Paros,  and  elsewhere 
have  been  hewn  down — the  former,  however, 
less  so  than  the  latter — as  it  were  to  their 
very  roots.  Elsewhere,  throughout  the  New 
World — in  the  States,  in  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
in  the  capitals  of  the  small  republics — 
wherever,  indeed,  modem  magnificence  in 
the  North  has  outrivalled  ancient  splendour 
in  the  South,  are  to  be  found  superb  flights 
of  steps,  colonnades,  altars,  mantelpieces, 
cornices,  and  so  forth,  of  "  native  marble"  ; 
yet,  would  Hiram  Power,  or  any  other  artist, 
have  ventured  to  work  upon  any  of  it,  how- 
ever brilliant,  for  the  purposes  of  his  studio  ? 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  continual  im- 
portations to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
and  not  the  Italian  quarry-owners  merely, 
but  the  Italian  Government  also,  are  natur- 
ally anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there 
appear  to  be  any  probable  or  near  limits  to 
this  historic  source  of  the  national  wealth. 
We  are  assisted,  indeed,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  several  reports  which  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  interests  belonging  to  this  class,  as  weU 
as  by  details  in  the  columns  of  the 
journal  more  especially  representing  them 
In  vain  has  the  earth  been  searched 
for  new  beds  wherefrom  may  be  chiselled 
statues  such  as  those  that  .are  the  glory  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  antique  Greece  and 
Eome.  They  seem  to  have  no  existence. 
A  superabundance  is  ready  at  hand  for 
balconies,  balustrades,  church-fonts,  pulpits, 
consoles,  cloister  decorations,  "  credence, 
cross,  and  cave,"  for  pavements,  fountains, 
mosaics  of  the  nineteenth-century  kind, 
tombs,  vases,  and  all  else  and  sundi-y  of  the 
miscellanea  entering  into  the  necessities  of 
public  and  private  ornamentation  in  oui'  day ; 
and,  even  were  these  supplies  to  wholly  or 
partiall}'  fail,  the  art  of  imitation  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  failure  would  scarcely 
be  felt.  Ali-eady  is  "artificial  marble" 
extensively  employed  in  the  building  of 
Italian  churches.  A  patriotic  instinct  led 
those  who  reared  the  Column  of  July,  in 
Paris,  to  seek  their  materials  in  the  native 
quarries  of  Franchemont,  while  some  inferior 
French  sculptors  have  directed  their  choice 
of  necessity  to  those  of  Gabas,  which  really 
yield  a  perfectly  white  and  exquisite  stone, 
possessing,  however,  few  of  the  qualities 
which  gave  a  kind  of  mundane  immortality 
to  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
There  are  marble  quarries,  moreover,  in 
Belgium — largely  productive,  and  contri- 
butimj  much  to  the  architecture  in  the 
newer  quarters  of  the  Belgian  towns,  as 
there    are,    indeed,   in  our  own  island  of 


of  which  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  and  the  other  glories  of  the 
AcropoUs  were  constructed.  The  old  quari-y- 
men,  in  some  places,  scarcely  did  more  than 
scratch  the  face  of  a  naturally  scarped  hill 
rising  on  the  edge  of  the  main  level,  extract- 
ing a  block  here  and  a  block  there,  to  satisfy 
some  exigency  of  their  employers,  an  entire 
excavation  not  unfrequently  representing 
no  more  than  a  solitary  monohth  extracted. 
Often,  too,  having  half-accomplished  their 
work,  they  discovered  a  flaw,  and  abandoned 
it.  Many  of  these  rejected  fragments,  we 
are  told,  remain  to  this  day,  partly  hewn, 
and  partly  clinging  to  the  parent  rock. 
Though  this  rock  may  yet  be  seen  the 
hollowed  way  down  which  the  marble  was 
transported  to  the  workshop  of  the  architect. 
or  the  studio  of  the  sculptor.  M.  Gaudry 
found,  there,  an  enormous  drum,  of  the 
purest  material,  evidently  designed  to  form 
part  of  a  column  for  some  mighty  edifice, 
but  which  never  had  been  removed  from  the 
place  where  the  quarrymen  had  left  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  wanton  and  barbarous 
requisitions  were  made  here  to  supply 
materials  for  the  Palace  of  Otho,  late  King 
of  Greece,  and  for  other  pretentious  edifices, 
belonging  to  his  reign  in  modem  Athens. 
The  Turks,  too,  left  marks  of  then-  ravage 
on  Pentelicus.  Nevertheless,  if  the  report  of 
the  French  Geological  Commission  be  not 
exaggerated,  there  yet  remains  a  consider- 
able surface  and  depth  of  the  tnie  Pentelican 
marble  unworked — excellent  news  for  artists, 
should  the  statement  be  verified ;  but  no 
exact  measurements  are  given,  and  no 
statistics  whatever.  The  Pentelicus  of  the 
year — a  very  recent  one — in  which  M. 
Gaudry  visited  it,  was  in  process  of  being 
hewn  to  fragments  by  speculative  builders 
from  the  capital. 

At  CaiTara  there  is,  at  least,  more  method 
observed  in  the  devouring  process,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  exhausting.  Alittle  community 
of  sculptors  is  established  round  the  quarries, 
the  work  of  the  artist's  chisel  goes  on  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  marble-mason's  saw  ; 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  capitals,  and  columns  are 
perpetually  being  turned  forth  at  a  rate 
which  unquestionably  threatens  that  the 
supply  will  be  of  no  very  protracted  dura- 
tion. An  absolute  reign  of  waste  appears  to 
have  been  established  in  this  domain  of 
marble.  A  late  traveller  was  assured  on  the 
spot  that  hundreds  of  tons  annually  were 
needlessly  thrown  away  in  needless  chipping 
and  superfluous  dust.  Besides  this,  valuable 
blocks  are,  every  now  and  then,  ruined  by 
the  clumsiness  of  the  workmen,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  to  be  cut  up  into  smaller,  and, 
therefore,  less  valuable,  fragments,  so  that  a 
supply  which  mijjht  last  indefinitely  is 
recklessly  consumed  without  the  remotest 
reference  to  the  future,  and  only  in  the 
prospect    of  immediate   gain.      Marvellous 


narrow  region  in   one  particular  material, 
when  it  is   considered  that  this  war,   so  to 
speak,   upon   the  rock   has  been  going  on, 
almost  without  intermission,  since   the  days 
of  the  Eoman   Empire,   though   that   there 
was  a   gap   historians   are   agreed,  and  the 
neighbom-ing  ruins  attest.     Yet,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Canova  the  Venetian,  and 
Thorwaldsen     the     D.ane,     received     their 
artistic    education   within     sight    of    these 
quarries,  a  greater  wonder   is  that  they  are 
not  more  sedidously  cared  for,  or,  in  asense, 
"  preserved."     But  the  material  whence  the 
Venus  of  Milo  and  that  of  Medici,  the  Antin- 
ous,  the  Bacchus,   and  the   Mercury,  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  ajes  were  fashioned, 
is    now     actually    sold    by    the    hundred- 
weight and  ton  as  though  it  were  no  more 
priceless    than    the    mock    alabaster  is,    of 
Voltorra.     One    deplorable  circumstance  is 
that  so   much  of   it  is  removed,  in  colossal 
masses,  for  the  decoration  of  commonplace, 
albeit,  gorgeous  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with   the   result  that  what  might 
have  furnished  the  principal  splendour  of  a 
gallery  at  Eome  or  Florence,  may  serve  as 
the  pavement  of  a  vulgar  vestibule,  or  the 
coping-stone  of  a  wall.    The  Italians  them- 
selves  are  begmning  to  become  sensible  to 
this   reproach,  at   once  upon  their  national 
spirit   and   their    reputation  for   foresight 
The    Carrara   Quarries   once   exhausted,  or 
near  exhaustion,  and  a  large  money-spend- 
ing colony  will  quit   their  shores.     It  is  a 
sort  of  opulence  which  cannot  be  renewed. 
There  are  other  marble  rocks  in  the  vicinity, 
it  is  true,  as  that,  for  instance,  of  Coloimata  ; 
but  the  Colonnata  quanies  have  never  been 
held  in  equal,  or  even  similar,  esteem,  and 
will  not  serve  as  a  refuge  to  ily  to  when  the 
"crystalline   white,"  once  so   abundant  in 
their  neighboiu-hood,  has  disappeared.     Not 
a  few   of  the  rocks,  it  should   be  remarked, 
have  already  ceased  to  yield  the  material  of 
statuary,  while,  although  the  huge  calcare- 
ous masses,  rising  in  every  direction  around, 
appear  to   promise  an  unbounded  store  for 
the  future,   it  is  well-lcnown  that  they  may 
be   pierced  far  and   wide — a  certain  Vandal 
once  suggested  blasting — without  a  bed  of 
the     pure,    veinless,    almost    imperishable, 
sculptor's  marble  being  fotmd.     About  £50 
a  cubic  yard  is  considered  an  average  price, 
apart  from  the  cost  of  quarrj-ing  and  trans- 
port ;  but  it   is  not  surprising  that  the  tariff 
rises  from  year  to  year.     An  illustration  is 
afforded,      close     by,     at    Pal vaocio— once 
famous,  now  absolutely  desolate.  The  marble 
there  was  literally  blown  out  of  its  bed  by 
gunpowder,  five  or  six  mines  being  exploded 
at   a   time,    until   a   multitude   of   formless 
masses  almost  choked  the  valley,  and   the 
practice,  monstrous  though  it  be,  is  not  un- 
known at  Carriira  itself,  or  in  the  contiguous 
quarries  of  Ser.avazza.      It  may  bo   a  long 
time,    of   course,  before  the  world  is  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  the  French  invention 
of  "  artificial  marble,"  which  is  no  more  than 
a   species   of   stucco,  .although,  as   wo   have 
said,  it  meets  with  considerable  acceptance 
among  modem  Italian  church-builders,  who 
pretend  that  they  can  quote  precedents  from 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Lawi-ence,  Saint-Etienne- 
le-Eond.    at    Eome,    the    Ara-Ccoli,    Saint 
Martin  of  the  Mountains,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Four  Crowned  Saints  ;  but  in  these  the 
term   is  a  misnomer,  applied  to  work  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  being  used  merely  for 
incrustation,  where  surfaces  have  to  be  con- 
cealed.    It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to 
know  that  the  merchant-princes  of  Holland, 
a   country   almost   destitute   of  stone,    and 
wholly  destitute  of  marble,  frequently  adorn 
thi'ir     mansions,    under    the    directions    of 
French  architects,  with  stairs  and  balustrades 
of    Carrara  marble,    and    that    at    Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Munich  a  similar  prodigality  is 
not  rarely  to  be  met  with.      At   this   very 
dav,  the  "Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Viceroy 
of "  Egypt    tr.ansmit     orders    to    the    same 


however,  must  have  been  the  wealth  of  this  I  quarries,  for  the  decoration  of  palaces  which 
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they  never  inhabit— not  jewel- worked  speci- 
mens merely,  but  lofty  pillars  and  balustrades 
for  spacious  galleries.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
every  ruler  who  goes  to  the  excess  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  and  insists  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  this  material,  rapidly  dwindling  as 
it  is,  in  the  building  of  a  barrack  ;  short  of 
this,  however,  the  principle  of  the  waste 
going  forward  is  very  much  the  same.  The 
ancients  decreed,  at  one  time,  when  their 
art-genius  was  at  the  highest,  that  neither 
Carrara  nor  Pentelicus  should  be  quarried, 
except  by  the  architects  of  temples ;  but 
now  the  market  is  for  all  the  world.  The 
Italian  Government,  it  is  true,  did  once  hint 
at  a  protectorate  over  these  treasures ;  but 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  measm-e. 
Meanwhile,  the  Italians  profess  to  be 
alarmed  lest  America  should  compel  them  to 
work  out  their  incomparable  quarries. 


THE  PEESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

MR.  WHICHCORD'S  inaugural  address 
at  the  Institute  last  Monday,  reported 
in  another  page,  if  it  did  not  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  art-architect,  was,  at  least 
practical,  and  e  abracod  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  Mr.  Whichcord  touched  on  the 
architectural  embellishment  of  London,  con- 
trasting the  apathy  of  English  speculators 
with  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  that  has 
been  effected  in  Paris  and  other  cities  of 
France  since  her  misfortunes  ;  he  descanted 
on  the  relation  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  the 
Institute  and  the  profession,  and  advocated 
the  advantage  of  co-operation  ;  he  dwelt  on 
the  questions  of  quantities,  restoration,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  abreast  in  scientific  and 
practical  matters,  and  finally  hinted  the 
advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  Institute  and 
cm-  colonies,  and  the  various  profes- 
sional societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  questions  are  not  new :  they  are  taken 
up  again  and  again  by  successive  presidents, 
and  every  succeeding  occupant  of  the  chair 
proiits  by  the  hints  and  suggestions  of  his 
predecessors,  and  so  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  recent  addresses  shall  at  least  be 
full  and  comprehensive.  It  may  be  asked 
with  fairness,  however,  whether  so  compre- 
hensive a  programme  is  likely  to  produce 
such  practical  results  as  a  more  moderate 
one  ?  If  Mr.  Whichcord  can  carry  out  a 
fraction  of  the  reforms  he  has  suggested  in 
his  paper,  he  vn\l  not  have  occupied  the 
position  of  President  in  vain.  If  he  even 
emulates  in  some  respects  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Barry,  he  will  deserve 
well,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Institute  has,  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
been  at  least  endeavouring  to  recover  its 
lost  position  among  the  profession  and  the 
public  at  large.  We  think  one  or  two  of 
the  heads  of  the  President's  address  espe- 
cially commend  themselves  to  the  Council's 
attention  :  one  is  the  benefit  that  woidd 
bo  derived  from  a  better  understanding 
with  so  important  a  body  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works,  which  has  powers  of 
increasing  consequence  to  the  profession. 
At  present  architects  ■will  acknowledge, 
although  there  be  a  statutory  connection 
between  them  in  the  election  of  district 
surveyors,  that  their  counsel  and  recommen  - 
dationsin  relation  to  public  improvements 
fare  badly,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  Coimcil  of  the  Institute  are  irrecon- 
cilable factors  in  premoting  the  architec- 
tural embellishment  of  the  metropolis. 
Every  one  will  endorse  the  opinion  also, 
that  on  no  account  should  members  of  the 
Institute  be  permitted  to  engage  in  certain 
business  negotiations  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  pm-ohasing  of  land  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Board.  As  regards  the  Institute  acting 
as  an  arbiter  on  matters  of  taste,  as,  for 
example,  in  deciding  upon  the  elevations  of 


large  and  important  structures,  it  is  clearly 
a  duty  within  their  jiroper  functions,  though 
even  in  this  case  there  is  danger  of  falling 
into  a  narrow  groove,  and  restricting  the 
freedom  of  architectural  taste  ;  and  we 
should,  therefore,  take  every  oaro  to  select 
competent  committees  composed  of  members 
holding  different  views.  The  President  did 
not  touch  upon  this  pjart  of  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  Board  and  the  Institute. 
The  restrictions  as  regards  foundations, 
rights  of  light,  and  other  legislative  regula- 
tions are  points  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  architect  ;  but  it  is  only  by  a 
joint  co-operation  that  any  desii'able 
measure  of  reform  in  these  directions  can 
be  looked  for.  We  quite  a'^ree,  by  the  way, 
with  the  suggestion  that  if  ground-rents  of 
sites  like  Northumberland-avenue  were  put 
at  a  lower  scale,  investment  would  be 
sought  after  with  more  zeal,  and  architec- 
tural improvement  would  follow. 

One  other  point  which  has  been  mooted 
before,  and  which  the  late  President  dwelt 
upon  in  his  opening  address,  was  also  advo- 
vated  with  equal  zeal  by  Mr.  Whichcord  :  we 
allude  to  the  desirability  of  the  Institute 
becoming  the  acknowledged  centre  of  all 
the  provincial  societies.  The  Institute,  no 
doubt,  would  be  infinitely  the  gainer  by  such 
an  arrangement,  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  provincial  societies,  on  their  part,  will 
think  such  a  change  necessary  to  improve 
their  position.  The  London  society  has,  of 
course,  everything  to  gain  by  becoming  the 
centre  of  professional  control,  while  the  local 
bodies  derive  their  position  and  life-blood, 
so  to  speak,  from  their  local  independence 
and  government.  For  many  reasons  we 
shoidd  be  f^lfti  to  see  a  fusion  ;  it  woidd 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  uniform  prac- 
tices among  architects ;  the  vexed  questions  of 
quantity-takuig  and  competitions  might  be 
speedily  settled ;  uniformity  in  measuring  and 
other  principles  of  professional  practice 
would  bo  secm'ed  upon  some  equitable 
understanding  ;  and  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  provinces 
would  be  desirable  in  cases  affecting  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  architects  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  whilo  union  would  be  strength, 
there  would  still  remain  a  large  body  of 
outsiders  who  would  become  more  estranged 
than  they  are  now  from  what  they  woidd 
regard  as  a  kind  of  official  coercion  and 
interference,  and  we  are  almost  afraid  the 
spirit  of  energy  and  independence  wdiich  so 
characterises  some  of  the  provincial  associa- 
tions would  be  broken  so  soon  as  local 
enterprise  and  action  gave  place  to  centralis- 
ing influence.  These  are  certainly  two 
aspects  in  which  we  must  view  the  proposal. 
If  the  societies  in  the  provinces  can  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposal  that  they  should 
delegate  members  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  a  closer  union,  somcthuig 
mightbe  done ;  but  negotiations  have  hitherto 
failed  to  bring  about  a  definite  scheme. 
The  appointment  of  local  honorary  secre- 
taries was  another  proposition  of  the 
President  as  a  step  towards  afiilia- 
tion  ;  but  till  the  Institute  and  the 
local  societies  can  fairly  meet  upon  some 
common  ground  and  agree  to  a  general 
code  of  by-laws,  in  which  the  charter  of 
the  Institute  shall  not  be  contravened,  little 
progress  towards  the  affiliation  of  provincial 
societies  can  be  expected.  The  remarks 
made  as  to  by-law  14  relating  to  the  pro- 
posal to  make  candidates  for  membership 
pass  a  test  of  examination,  deserve  also  to 
be  read  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  with  some  attention.  Mr. 
Whichcord  showed  that  the  Institute  of 
Accountants,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the 
Dentists,  besides  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  have  now  means  for  testing 
their  candidates,  or  are  introducing  Bills 
into  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  enforce 
some  kind  of  examination.  We  have  always 
maintained  the  value  of  such  an  examina- 


tion. Of  course  the  one  groat  difficulty 
that  has  been  made  a  reason  for  opposing 
such  a  scheme  is  that  no  board  of  examiners 
can  test  the  artistic  powers  of  a  candidate, 
and  that  no  examination  can  bestow  upon  the 
candidate  the  taste  necessary  for  good 
design  ;  but  this  argument  does  not  weigh 
against  the  undoubted  advantage  of  every 
architect  being  skilled  in  materials  and 
construction,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  general 
knowledge,  while  of  course  he  should 
bo  a  proficient  in  geometrical  and  freehand 
drawing,  the  elements  of  which  might  easily 
be  acquired. 

Wo  much  regret  the  spirit  of  flimkeyism 
which  still  prevails  in  Conduit-street.  The 
form  of  investiture  undergone  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  hands  of  the  late  President  on 
taking  his  chair,  is  something  like  a  bur- 
lesque of  that  submitted  to  by  each  yearly 
aldermanic  tenant  of  the  Mansion  House. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  what  Mr.  Whichcord  apologetically, 
but  aptly,  introduced  as  a  "  dramatic  inci- 
dent "  provoked  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers and  visitors  an  outburst  of  laughter 
which  politeness  could  not  entirely  stifle. 
The  ceremony  certainly  betokened  a  pitiable 
pomposity,  and  the  servile  terms  in  which 
the  late  President  proposed  that  three 
Royal  princes  should  be  invited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  on  them  the  title  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  savoured  strongly  of  syco- 
phancy. 

THE   WINTER   EXHIBITION    OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

FOR  variety  of  subjects  and  for  the  study 
of  the  manner  of  some  of  our  leading 
modem  painters,  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  have  always 
maintained  prominence.  The  Winter  Exhi- 
bition just  opened  m  Suffolk-street,  PaU 
Mall  East,  is  full  of  choice  works  in  land- 
scape, imaginative,  homely,  historical,  and 
genre  subjects.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  who 
generally  paints  with  energy  and  spii-it,  has 
a  clever  piece  entitled  "On  the  Track" 
which  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  as  he 
enters.  The  old  pursuivant,  led  by  blood- 
hoimds,  looks  as  if  he  were  close  on  the 
scent ;  the  road  and  the  hedge  are  quietly 
introduced,  throwing  out  the  figures,  which 
are  painted  with  animation.  There  is  a 
thrUling  sentiment  conveyed  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Hill's,  "What  Is  Now,  and  What  Hath 
Been  "  (5),  though  the  subject  is  a  modest 
one.  Down  an  old  worn  and  dilapidated 
stone  stair  a  girl  in  black  is  descending,  with 
a  tread  of  caution  and  wonderment,  express- 
ive of  the  emotion  that  is  awakened  within 
her.  Mr.  A.  PoUentine's  "  St.  Mark's 
Place,  Venice"  (16),  is  poor  and  slurred  in 
drawing  ;  the  detail  of  the  sculptured 
ornament  to  the  porches  is  indicated  in  a 
very  rough  and  careless  manner,  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  the  artist  has 
displayed  a  feeling  for  breadth  of  light  and 
shade  and  colour.  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  23, 
exhibits  one  of  his  broad  and  suggestively- 
painted  pictures.  It  is  a  lowly  lover,  a 
young  shepherd,  casting  furtive  glances,  or 
reflecting  pensively  on  his  fate— we  can  hardly 
say  which — while  his  admii-ed  one  turns  her 
face  back  to  give  him  a  look  as  she  passes 
with  her  "  paternal."  But  the  figures  arc 
rather  crudely  painted,  the  grass  meadow 
alone  arresting  our  attention  for  the  dexter- 
ous effect  obtained  by  very  simple  manipu- 
lation of  colour.  H.  Corrodi's  "  Gate  of 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,"  is  a  sunny  piece  ;  a  group 
of  market-people  are  shown  entering  the 
town,  and  the  execution  is  careful,  and 
colouring  transparent  with  tints  of  orange 
glazed.  The  "  Fete  Champetre  "  (27),  by 
A.  J.  Woolmer,  is  a  dreamy  picture,  re- 
minding us  of  some  of  Turner's  earlier 
works  ;  it  is  certainly  poor  in  drawing  ;  the 
figures  under  the  cedars  are  crude,  and  too 
lai-ge ;  but  Mr.  Woohner's  style,  sometimes 
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grand,  is  essentially  very  suggestive  bere 
of  the  sensational  in  effect,  and  too 
"stagey  "  to  be  called  truthful.  The  same 
painter's  "  Path  of  Danger"  (-14)  is  painted 
in  a  similar  sjjirit,  sparkling  with  iri- 
descent tints  and  poetical  in  sentiment  ; 
but  we  have  no  work  from  this  artist's  pencil 
equal  to  his  "  Haunts  of  the  Sea-Nymphs," 
or  his  "  Primeval  Forest,"  of  last  year. 
"  Gold  Fisli  "  (34)  is  rich  in  tone,  but  the  arm 
of  the  girl  is  out  of  drawing.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Gordon  contributes  a  pretty  face,  of  delicate 
features,  in  a  black  velvet  bonnet.  The 
contrast  of  the  fair  hair  and  the  black 
material  and  muff  has  produced  a 
pleasing  pictui-e.  Another  pleasing 
face  —  this  time  a  dark  beauty  —  is 
given  us  in  C.  W.  Pittard's  "  Sennora," 
thoi'oughly  Spanish  in  cast  and  expression. 
The  visitor  wUl  find  some  bold  painting  in 
"Eoses,"  by  J.  H.  S.Mann;  and  careful 
handling  in  "Dreaming"  (77),  by  H.  T. 
Schafcr,  though  a  trifle  sensuous  in  feeling. 
A  vigorous  bit  is  E.  Ellis's  '■  The  Conway 
Walls";  the  "Painter's  Little  Model,"  by 
J.  Archer,  E.S.A.,  is  not  the  most  pleasing 
of  types  ;  the  unnatural  flush  in  the  white 
cheeks  is  expressive  rather  of  sickliness  than 
health.  "  Ebb  Tide,  Coast  of  Cumberland," 
by  H.  Moore,  is  a  bright  pearly  picture  of 
coast  scenery,  in  which  white  and  blue  are 
the  only  colours  ;  the  effect  obtained  is 
luminous  and  transpai'cnt,  if  we  cannot  call 
it  legitimate  painting.  Mr.  J.  Hayllar  sends 
a  very  truthful  study  in  ' '  An  Old  Sandpit ' ' 
(89),  and  Fred  Hines  (93)  a  conscientious 
rendering  of  scenery  in  "A  Hampshire 
Lane."  No.  92,  "  The  Fairest  of  Maids  in 
the  Brownest  of  Studios,"  does  not  tell  its 
tale  very  expressively.  The  maiden  leaning 
in  a  pensive  mood  against  the  stQe,  .and  the 
background,  a  sunny  field,  are  both  certainly 
fair  ;  but  the  brownest  of  studies  is  not  so 
apparent,  though  the  closed  book  held  in 
one  hand  may  suggest  the  idea.  The  girl 
certainly  looks  listless.  Mr.  J.  Macbeth's 
very  bold  canvas,  "Motmtain  and  Glen," 
gives  evidence  of  vigorous  conception; 
but  the  grandeur  of  the  piece  is 
destroyed  by  the  figure  of  a  woman 
carrying  large  bundles  of  cloths,  and 
the  winding  pathway  with  ruts  full  of 
water,  is  stiffly  drawn.  In  this  room  we 
also  note  "  Over  the  Eiver,"by  B.  G.  Head, 
though  we  do  not  see  where  the  reflection  of 
light  in  the  pink  parasol  comes  from.  "Be- 
gone Dull  Care  !  "  by  D.  Pasmore ;  and  the 
"  Politicians,"  by  J.  M.  Burfield,  are  not 
without  humour,  though  somewhat  hard  in 
colouring.  In  the  large  gallery  several 
excellent  pictures  are  to  be  seen.  We 
especially  note  No.  121,  "King  Alfred  is 
Godfather  to  King  Guthorm  the  Dane," 
by  Andrew  B.  Donaldson.  This  painting 
portrays  the  presenting  of  Guthorm  for 
baptism.  The  incident  is  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Dr.  Pauli's ' '  Life  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great."  Mr.  Donaldson  has  certainly  dis- 
played sidll  in  the  composition  of  his  historic 
theme,  and  though  the  kneeling  figures  of 
Guthorm  and  his  disciples  to  the  left  are 
chargeable  with  stiffness  in  drawing,  the 
accessories  exhibit  study  and  care.  The  font 
is  perhaps  of  too  florid  a  Eomanesque  type 
for  the  time,  to  be  correct ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  handled  iiN-ith  becoming 
dignity,  and  the  painting,  if,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
crude  and  conventional,  is  distinguished  for 
the  quality  of  moderation  in  the  range  of 
colour'  and  diiaro-sciirn.  A  verj-  truthful 
pictm-e  is  by  J.  Gow  (127),  "The  Young 
Poet,  Eobert  Bloomflold,  Heading  to  the 
Shoemakers."  The  colouring  is  har- 
monious, and  there  is  a  soft  delicate 
handling  in  the  lights  and  shadows  ;  but 
these  technical  qu.alities  are  equalled  by 
the  comiiosition  itself  :  the  grouping  of  the 
shoemakers,  .and  their  expression  of  surprise 
at  the  intelligent  young  reader  at  the 
■\vindow,  are  rendered  with  a  refinement  and 
pathos  that  appeal  to  the  mind.     Miss  Mary 


L.  Gow's  "  Eeverie  "  (134)  is  also  charming 
for  its  Jajiauesque  accessories.  A  striking 
picture,  ambitious  in  size  and  colour,  is  Mr. 
Bromley's  "  George  Heriot's  Interview  with 
Nigel  in  the  Tower "  (147).  The  key  of 
colour  chosen  is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
historical  subject,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
hands  of  attendant  is  faulty ;  altogether 
we  are  rather  disappointed  with  the  work, 
in  spite  of  some  merits  of  composition. 
"  A  Mother's  Care  "  (156),  by  Jno.  E.  Ecid, 
is  a  clever  work ;  we  must  note,  too,  a 
clever  study  in  Mr.  Godfrey  Hindley  s 
"Begone  Dull  Care"  (159),  in  which  the 
harmony  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  excellent 
drawing  of  furnitui-e.  The  chair,  with  its 
straight-framed  back  and  red  cushions,  the 
cabinet  and  tapestried  backgrormd,  and  the 
costume  are  all  correct  in  detail.  All  Mr. 
Bm-r's  works  are  clever  as  truthful  delinea- 
tions. We  may  here  notice  his  amusing 
picture,  entitled,  "  Incoriigible "  (162),  which 
for  humour  and  technical  qualities  of  paint- 
ing is  almost  perfect.  The  young  urchin 
in  front  of  the  master's  desk,  with  dunce's 
cap  on  his  head,  showing  his  apple,  looks  as 
happily  unconcerned  as  the  countenance  of 
the  old  schoolmaster  looks  exasperated  and 
harassed.  Strildngat  a  distance,though want- 
ing in  breadth  of  foliage  is  (No.  181)  "Gloomy 
Winter's  now  Awa',"  by  Walter  D.  Batley. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  note  No.  191, 
"  On  the  Edge  of  the  Common,"  by  Benjamin 
D.  Sigmund,  far  too  minute  and  leafy  in  the 
foliage,  though  clever  as  a  production  of  the 
school  of  Hoiman  Hunt.  Ihere  is  a  want  of 
repose  in  "  Many  Happy  Eeturns  of  the 
Day,"  by  A.  Ludovici,  junr.,  though  it  is  a 
pleasing  cabinet  pictiu'e.  No.  202,  by  D. 
Pasmore,  is  rich  in  colour ;  and  No. 
203  is  equally  worthy  of  passing  attention. 
Vigorous  and  muscular  in  touch  is  No.  212, 
"  And  it  was  Windy  Weather,"  by  E.  Ellis  ; 
certainly  the  trees  express  the  fury  of  Boreas. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  breadth  in  the 
colouring  of  216,  "  Quite  in  Confidence,"  by 
H.  G.  GUndoni ;  the  two  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion are  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Louis  XV., 
but  the  figures  lack  ease,  and  the  details  are 
tawdry.  A  very  exquisite  little  cabinet  hung 
too  low  is  230,  "Interior  near  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  by  Beatrice  Meyer.  The  chimney- 
piece,  carved  in  an  early  Eenaissance  style, 
the  bas-relief  panel  of  Madonna  over,  and 
the  sitting  figures,  are  delicately  and  skilfuUy 
painted.  At  the  corner  of  the  room  a  large 
picture, by  Clint  Miles  (233),  "Victoria  Tower 
and  Westminster  Abbey,"  from  Lambeth, 
strikes  the  attention.  The  artist  has  chosen 
the  view  of  the  three  tosvers  as  seen  from 
the  river  on  the  west  side ;  the  settiag  sun  and 
the  murky  evening  sky  are  truthfully  painted, 
but  the  palaceis  wrapped  in  shade  and  mist,  and 
the  detail  is  invisible.  Another  very  striking 
canvas  is  No.  246,  "  A  Weedy  Corner."  Mr. 
Theodore  Hines  is  always  a  fertile  master  in 
rm-al  subjects,  and  here  he  has  depicted, 
with  graphic  power  and  conscientious  detail, 
a  mass  of  flowering  weeds  and  grass,  and  has 
produced  a  really  pleasing  picture  out  of  a 
very  modest  subject.  Mr.  JohnBurr  is  equally 
successful  in  his  two  spirited  and  clever 
studies  of  London-street  Ufo.  "  The  Flower- 
Girl "  (247),  with  her  unkempt  hair  and 
dirty-looking,  pallor-stricken  face,  selling 
flowers,  is  wonderfully  true  to  life  ;  while 
"  A  Watercress  Boy "  (282)  is  quite  as 
faithful  a  transcript  of  the  East-end  street- 
arab.  "  Oil  the  Nidd  at  Knaresboro'  " 
is  softl)'  painted.  A  great  deal  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  is  evinced  in  G.  F.  Cook's 
"  Waifs  from  the  Sea  of  Time,"  a  pleasing 
study  from  still  life,  in  which  some  primi- 
tive pottery  and  a  bas-relief  make  up  the 
subject.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartletfs  "  Labour 
of  Love "  (268),  .and  especially  Mr.  Jno. 
White's  picture  illustrating^ 

"  ^Vhen  sheep  are  in  fold  and  cattle  in  shed," 

(No.    271),    are  well    worth    notice.      Mr. 
White's  painting  possesses  good  qualities, 


and  the  handling  is  thoroughly  masterly. 
We  must  also  notice  in  passing  Mr.  Baker's, 
•'  WeUburn  HaU,"  Yorkshire,  "  Match- 
making," by  H.  Helmick  (281)  ;  "  Touch- 
ing Him  Up,"  by  Hamlet  Bannerman, 
clever  in  the  accessories  ;  No.  284,  "  A 
Sussex  Common,"  by  J.  Peel;  "Good- 
bye, Sweetheart,"  by  L.  C.  Henley, 
and  "  Listless  "  (290) ;  "  Waiting  for  the 
Tide,"  by  P.  Maonab ;  Mr.  Meyer's  view 
"  On  the  Co.astof  Brittany"  (291)  is  afinely- 
jjaintcd  piece  of  coast-scenery  ;  the  red  rocks 
in  the  foreground  and  the  sui'f  and  green 
sea  make  up  a  powerful  contrast  of  colour. 
Mr.  Barrable,  in  No.  297,  has  a  fine  study  of 
a  young  lady  attired  in  a  peacock-green  dross 
reading  letter  ;  the  expression  is  touching, 
and  the  rich  background  enhances  the  effect. 
There  is  a  broad  play  of  light  and  shade 
and  an  agreeable  balance  of  colour.  We 
cannot  pass  by  also  a  large  architectural 
pictui-c  (299),  "  The  Bride's  Door,  St.  Sebald, 
Nuremberg,"  by  Wyke  Bayliss.  This  artist 
is  always  truthful  in  his  drawing  of  subj  ects 
of  this  kind,  and  in  the  present  instance  he 
has  given  us  a  charming  piece  of  Late 
Pointed ;  the  traoeried  windows  and  the 
pierced  tracery  to  di-op-arch  of  doorway  are 
sldlfully  drawn,  and  .the  stone  walling  is 
dexterously  manipulated.  The  varied  tints  of 
the  stones  are  carofidly  rendered,  and  their 
granular  texture  produced  by  the  "  scum- 
bling "  or  glazing  over.  A  few  other  pic- 
tures of  merit  we  can  only  glance  at  Mr. 
C.  Cattermole's  "The  Ford"  (30G) ;  "A  Brook 
in  New  Forest,"  by  T.  F.  GoodaU  (310)  ;  "  A 
Maiden's  Secret,"  by  W.  D.  Sadler  ; 
"The  Old  0.aks,"  by  A.  de  Biseau  ; 
and  Mr.  Sohiifer's,  "  Old  Age,"  are  all 
interesting.  In  the  third  room  we 
can  only  stop  to  admire  Mr.  F.  Hine's 
"Bii-ches"  (329),  a  transparent  and  natural 
rendering ;  Mr.  Yeend  King's  "  A  Safe 
Confidant"  (349);  John  Burr's  "  After  the 
Dance"  (357);  Mr.  Henley's  "Off  Guard" 
(375);  Carle  Bauerle's  "Spring"  (467)  ;  J. 
H.  Caffieri's  "  Burnham  Beeches,"  439. 
"  Ducal  Palace,  Venice"  (339),  has  not  im- 
proved in  Mr.  Henry's  hands — the  work  is 
too  coarse  in  detail ;  "Compliments"  (361) 
is  very  stiffly  painted,  and  A.  M.  Eossi's 
"News  from  Abroad,"  a  group  of  young 
ladies  in  evening  dress,  is  sadly  spoilt  by  the 
carpet-pattern  being  so  particularised,  and 
the  over-bright  flowers  in  conservatory.  A 
few  meritorious  pictui'os  .arc  to  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  room.  "  La  Danseuse,"  a  girl,  pretty 
and  fair,  di'essed  in  a  transparent  robe  of 
black  not  or  tulle,  through  which  her  figure 
is  seen,  is  painted  with  taste  and  feeling. 
A.  Ludovici's  "Waiting  for  a  Partner,"  is 
well-conceived  and  spirited;  the  "Winter 
Garden"  (478),  by  James  Macbeth,  is  sadly 
out  of  scale  in  the  little  girl,  which  is  dis- 
proportionately small,  aud  the  treatment 
too  naturalesque.  No.  488,  by  W.  H. 
Bartlett,  is  painfully  s'iff.  A  clever  harmony 
of  green  drajiery  and  pottery  is  No.  500, 
"Still  Life,"  by  Harriette  Edith  Grace; 
Mr.  Hiue's  "View  at  Newnham,  Isle  of 
Wight  "  (503),  is  thick  in  execution ;  a  clever 
exiiressive  face  is  "Old  Amato  "  (506),  bj' 
Sydney  Paget.  "  Study  of  Flowers  "  (517) 
is  a  luxuriant  group,  by  Marguerite  Ludo- 
vici, and  No.  531,  "At  Dover,"  is  a 
masterly  sketch  by  Vincent  P.  Yglesias. 
Exquisitcl)'  tender  and  soft  in  expression  is 
the  face  in  No.  339,  "  The  Letter."  Wo  may 
mention  in  passing  also  Nos.  546,  557,  579, 
and  603. 

The  water-colours  liok  feeble  after  the 
powerful  display  of  oil-pictures.  We 
must,  however,  award  praise  to  the  works 
of  a  few  artists  whose  names  are  now  pretty 
well  lmo\\Ti.  For  instance,  A.  Ludovici, 
who  contributes  several  oil  iiaintiugs,  ^^•ins 
a  mention  for  a  clever  study  of  a  lady 
dressed  in  light  blue  waiting  for  her  car- 
riage (616),  that  shows  this  artist's 
forte  is  not  exclusively  confined  to 
one      branch     of     the      art.        "  WcUs 
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Cathedral,  from  Bishop's  Palace  "  (624),  is 
one  of  ill'.  li.  Phene  Spiers's  clever  and 
transparent  sketches.  We  have  on  previous 
occasions  drawn  attention  to  the  very- 
effective  quality  of  this  artist's  work,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spiers  expresses 
his  detail  in  colour  rather  than  in  lino,  and 
does  not  resort  to  the  tricky  means  of  effect 
used  by  some.  The  same  gentleman's 
"  Farm  Buddiugs  "  (751)  is  a  pretty  sketch 
of  a  wooden  bara,  executed  iu  the  same 
manner.  "We  must  also  notice  No.  G27,  "  A 
Street  in  Clovelly,  N.  Devon,"  by  J.  P. 
Anderson,  a  pleasing  bit  of  colour.  Mi'. 
David  Law  sends  a  masterly  sketch  of 
"  Cookham  Church,"  in  his  best  style  (633), 
rather  massive  in  handling.  "  Ewhurst 
Common "  (6i9)  is  exceedingly  clever  and 
conscientious,  and  the  aerial  effect  of 
valley  well  depicted.  "  On  "Whitby  Scar  "  is 
a  bold  piece  of  coast,  by  P.  Toft.  Mr.  T. 
F.  "Wainewright  contributes  some  softly- 
coloured  pastoral  sketches  :  we  note  670, 718. 
Architectural  subjects  are  few  :  -we  draw 
attention  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke's  "Porte  de 
Bruxelles,  Ghent"  (6j6);  Miss  L.  Fennell's 
"Bolton  Abbey"  (67-1),  a  view  across  the 
choir,  with  some  careful  Norman  detail  ; 
Mr.  T.  C.  Dibden's  ' '  Beauvais, ' '  a  picturesqiie 
bit  showing  the  noble  apse  and  cathedral 
drawn  with  much  feeling  and  colour  ; 
No.  714;  No.  75o,  "Tomb  in  the  Old 
Church,  Cheyne  "«"alk,  Chelsea,"  by  "W.  E. 
Brown,  and  two  fine  interiors  by  "R^yke 
Bayliss  (Nos.  760  and  76j).  Mr.  Bayliss  is 
as  facile  with  his  brush  in  ivater-colour  as 
he  is  in  oil.  ' '  The  Chou-  of  St.  Salvador, 
Bruges,"  is  an  elaborate  subject  ;  but  the 
artist  has  done  justice  to  the  fine  Renais- 
sance screen  ;  the  detail  is  carefully  drawn 
and  the  colouring  bold  and  effective.  The 
other  drawing,  "  Interior  of  Notre  Dame, 
Chalons,"  is  rather  spotty,  and  not  so 
decided  in  detail,  Mr.  A.  Herman  Haig 
sends  a  skilful  sketch  taken  from  the  cloisters 
of  St.  Antonio,  Padua  (764).  The  arcade 
and  the  brick  campaniles  are  drawn  with 
much  spirit  and  decision.  Nos.  714,  772, 
777,  783,  791,  799,  829,  841,  842,  843,  863, 
are  all  worth  notice.  "We  must  single  out 
especially  Mr.  Thomas  PjTie's  fresh-looking 
sketches  of  "  Arundel  Castle  "  and  "  Sussex 
Meadows,"  both  sketchy  and  spirited  in 
execution ;  and  Mr.  Ross's  ' '  Vdlage  Library  " 
(791),  a  clever  and  solidly-painted  piece 
•with  a  touch  of  quiet  humour  in  it. 


ROYAL  INSTITFTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute  session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  in  the  reno- 
vated room,  the  President,  Mr.  John  "Whichcord, 
F.S.  A..,  in  the  chau-.  The  President  distributed 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  voluntary  archi- 
tectural examinations  to  Bruce  Capel  (who  was 
also  awarded  the  Ashpitel  Prize),  Hug-h  Jacques, 
and  Mr.  Lachlan,  and  a  reward'of  merit  in  the 
preUminary  examination  to  "O^alter  Scott.  The 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  H.  "Wyatt, 
as  president  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society,  who  announced  that  the  ofi'er  made  by 
Mr.  G-eo.  Godwin,  in  May  last,  of  £100  towards 
£1,500  required  to  r.aise  the  funded  property  of 
the  Society  to  £5,000,  had  resulted  iu  a  net  sum, 
after  deducting  £5  10s.  for  expenses,  in  an  addi- 
tion of  over  £1,608  to  the  fund,  and  in  procuring 
15  new  subscribers.  Thanks  were  expressed  to 
Mr.  Florence,  then  president  of  the  Architectur.-il 
Association,  for  the  assistance  rendered  through 
his  appeal  to  the  Association,  who  had  evidenced 
their  sympathy  and  co-operation  by  subscribing 
£120.  Of  the  £1,600,  £700  was  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Institute.  A  ballot  then  took 
place,  under  the  new  rules,  in  the  library, 
Messrs.  "V^''yatt  Papworth  and  E.  R.  Robson 
acting  as  scrutineers,  when  Messrs.  A.  Kershaw, 
A.  Bovih,  M.  Ellis,  and  W.  Stokes  were  elected 
associates,  out  of  five  candidates  balloted  for. 

EOTAi  ASSOCIATES. 

Mr.  CuAS.  Eakev,  ex-Pre^ident,  said  he  wished 
to  road  some  con'espoudenoe  which  had  already 
given  much  satisfaction  to  the  Council.     After 


the  annual  dkmer,  at  which  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
was  their  guest,  he  waited  upon  the  Prince  to 
present  him,  at  his  request,  with  a  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  his  Royal  Highness  expressed 
his  satisf.action  with  the  proceedings.  It  had 
occurred  to  the  speaker  that  it  might  not  be  im- 
proper to  request  the  Prince's  Royal  brothers  to 
become  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute. He  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Ixnollys 
whether  such  a  suggestion  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  Prince,  and  he  repUed  that  H.R.H.  quite 
approved  of  the  proposed  invitation.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Mr.  "W.  J.  Colvdle,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  requesting  to  be  allowed 
to  nominate  H.R.H.  as  an  honorary  fellow,  ex- 
plaining the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute, 
and  that  no  one  having  any  connection  with 
trade  or  manufacture  was  eligible  for  member- 
.ship  ;  to  this  a  reply  was  received,  that  it  woidd 
give  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  much  pleasure  if 
Mr.  Barry  would  do  bim  the  honour  cf  nominat- 
ing him.  In  response  to  a  similar  letter 
addre.ssed  to  the  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  that  gentleman.  Colonel  Howard 
Elphinstone,  said  the  Duke  woidd  have  pleasm-e 
in  having  his  name  proposed,  and  R.  K.  Collins, 
Esq.,  repUed  that  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold 
would  accept,  with  pleasure,  the  courteous  offer. 
He,  therefore,  had  to  formally  give  notice  th.at 
he  should  propose  that  their  Royal  Highnesses 
be  elected,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  be,  with 
acclamation,  at  their  next  meeting.  He  ven- 
tured to  think  that  this  auspicious  event  would 
be  of  some  lasting  benefit  to  the  Institute,  and 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  woidd  feel  satis- 
faction in  assisting  to  promote  the  study  of  ci-s-il 
and  ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  be  received  with  warm  feehngs  by 
the  members,  and  that  their  Royal  Highnesses 
would  sympathise  with  a  sense  of  that  high 
tone  and  probity  towards  their  clients  which  had 
so  long  distinguished  them. 

PEESENTATION   OF   GOUD   EADGE. 

The  Pkesidemt  remarked  that  Mr.  Barry  had 
been  most  fortimate  in  inducing  such  a  trio  of 
illustrious  personages  to  join  the  Institute  ;  and 
now,  he  added,  they  had  a  somewhat  dramatic 
ceremony  to  perform.  They  were  aware  that  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  had  presented  a  very  handsome 
badge  of  oiSoe,  to  be  worn  by  the  successive 
presidents  of  the  Institute.  In  the  unfortunate 
absence  of  Professor  Donaldson  (a  letter  from 
whom  had  been  read,  explaining  that  he 
could  not  attend  as  he  was  suft'ering  from 
bronchitis,  and  expressing  hearty  and  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  members),  he  had  to  request 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Barry,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  investment.  Mr.  Bakkt  men- 
tioned that  Professor  Donaldson  had  written  to 
him  expl.aining  that  he  had  intended  to  bequeath 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  badge,  but  he 
had  felt  the  kind  expressions  towards  him  as 
"the  father  of  the  profession"  made  by  the 
Prince  of  "W'ales  at  their  dinner,  and  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  present  the  badge  in 
commemoration  of  the  dinner.  The  badge, 
which  was  attached  to  a  massive  gold  chain, 
woidd  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  friend,  and 
it  would  be  a  sad  day  when  his  venerable  pre- 
sence would  be  missed  from  amongst  them  and 
his  famihar  voice  heard  no  more.  Amidst  .ap- 
plause, not  unmingled  with  laughter,  Mr.  Barry 
proceeded  to  invest  the  President,  who  at  some 
length  expressed  the  pleasure  with  wliich  the 
members  received  the  decoration,  and  proposed  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor,  a  motion 
which  was  heartily  adopted. 

ST.  maek's,  vexice. 
The  Secbetabt  reported  that  ho  had  had  an 
interview  with  General  Menabrea,  the  Itahan 
Ambassador,  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
restoration  of  St.  Mark's,  "Venice.  General 
Menabrea  stated  that  the  basihca  was  in  actual 
danger  of  undermining,  and  that  an  endeavour 
was  being  made  to  preserve  it.  The  Ambassador 
reminded  him  that  not  only  was  Venice  built  on 
the  sea,  but  it  was  a  floating  city.  He  had  since 
written  him  the  following  letter: — "  Londres,  le 
29  Kovembre,  1870.  Monsieur, — Je  vieus  vous 
prier  d'etre  mon  interprete  aupres  de  M.  le  Pre- 
sident du  Roy.al  Institute  of  British  Architects 
en  le  remerciant  de  la  graeieuse  invitation  a  la 
seance  de  I'lnstitute  qui  aura  lieu  Lundi  pro- 
chain  a  S  heures  du  soir.  Moi,  je  regrette  de  ne 
pouvoir  y  assister,  car  je  dois  intervenir  le  meme 
Boir  et  presqu'a  la  meme  heure  a  une  reunion  de 
la  Royal  Society.  Du  reste,  comme  dans  votre 
seance  il  s'agirait  de  discuter  les  reparations  de 


la  BasUique  de  St.  Marc  a  Venise,  ma  presence, 
ou  ceUe  d'uu  membre  queloonc^ue  de  I'Ambas- 
sade,  serait  tout-a-fait  superfine — meme  inop- 
portune apres  les  informations  a  ce  sujet  qui  ont 
cte  pubhees  dans  le  Times  du  27  et  du  28  eoirrant. 
On  pourra,  d' apres  elles,  se  convaincre  que — 
avant  qu'aucune  agitation  se  soit  manitestee  en 
Angleterre  au  sujet  de  eette  question  artistique 
etarcheologique — le  Gouvei-nement  ItaHen  s'etait 
serieusement  preoccupe  de  St.  Marc,  et  avait  pris 
des  mesures  energiques  pour  preserver  de  la 
ruine,  dont  il  etait  menace,  cette  unique  monu- 
ment, et  pour  mettre  a  I'abris  des  profanations 
les  merveilles  artistiques  qu'il  renferme.  "Votre 
societe  pent  done  etre  rassuree — carl'Itahe,  qui 
a  ete  le  berceau  des  arts  en  Europe,  en  a  con- 
serve, le  sentiment  et  les  traditions ;  elle  ne 
laisse  a  aucun  autre  le  soin  d'etre  plus  jaloux 
qu'elle  de  la  conservation  desrichesses  artistiques 
dont  son  sol  est  couvert  et  dont  eUe  est  justement 
glorieuse.  VeuUlez,  Monsieur,  agreer  Tas-sur- 
ance  des  sentiments  de  consideration  tresdis- 
tinguee  de  votre  tout  devoue ,  servdteur.  Mena- 
brea, Ambassadeur  d'  Italic.  A  Mr.  "WiUiam  H. 
"White,  Secretaire  du  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects." 
The  Presiden-t  then  deUvered  his 

OPENING   ADDEESS. 

Turning  back  to  past  records,  he  saw  it  was 
just  twenty  years  since  Earl  de  Grey,  his  noble 
predecessor,  deHvered  his  inaugural  address  in  the 
new  rooms,  at  9,  Conduit-street.  The  Earl  had 
been  then  president  for  twenty-four  years,  during 
which  period  the  number  of  professional  members 
had  increased  from  13  to  293.  The  spciker  was 
glad  to  welcome  the  members  within  the  same 
walls  but  in  rooms  which,  he  trusted,  would  be 
considered  an  improvement  upon  the  old,  and  to 
note  that  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates 
was  now  681.  It  was  his  painful  duty  to  record 
the  decease  since  they  last  met  of  a  very  old 
member,  Mr.  "W.  Southcotte  Inman ;  and 
amongst  other  deceased  members  three  names 
more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and  familiar  to  the 
professional  ear,  claimed  from  him  more  than  a 
passing  word.  'The  death  of  Joseph  Louis  Due,  at 
Paris  ;  of  Eugene  Emmanuel  VioUet-le-Duc,  at 
Lausanne ;  and  of  Edward  Blore,  in  London, 
were  events  of  more  than  general  interest.  They 
were  episodes  iu  architectural  lustory.  The 
enthusiasm,  learning,  and  abiUty  which  com- 
paratively young  men  h.ave  witnessed  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Gothic  Revival  were  not  due 
to  any  sudden  inspiration,  nor  were  they  rapid  in 
their  growth.  The  seed  was  sown  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  the  pen  preceded  the 
pencU  in  successful  attempts  to  interest  the 
pubUc  with  mediseval  legend  and  antiquarian 
research.  Edward  Blore,  who  has  just  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  perhaps  the  last  of  that 
generation  of  workers  who  fifty  and  more  years 
ago  were  famdiarising  the  nation  with  stories 
and  sketches  of  the  many  native  buildings,  more 
or  less  decaying,  scattered  over  this  island, — 
ancestral  works  which  then  were  neither  appre- 
ciated nor  understood.  To  him,  a  contemporai-y 
and  fellow-worker  with  Pugin,  might  be  partly 
attributed  the  change  that  had  occurred,  in  this 
particular,  among  the  majority  of  Enghshmen. 
Sir  "Walter  Scott,  to  whom  a  recent  period  of 
revival  was  more  indebted  than  perhaps  it  was 
willing  to  own,  might  be  called  the  patron  of 
Edward  Blore,  whose  earliest  work  of  practical 
architecture  was  the  front  of  Abbotsford  House, 
over  which,  however.  Sir  "W^alter  had  prob.ably 
no  small  infiuence  and  control.  Blore,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  repair  of  several  EngUsh  and 
Scotch  cathedrals,  was  ultimately  appointed 
architect  to  King  "William  IV.,  and  afterwards 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  having  been  em- 
ployed both  at  "\Vindsor  Castle  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  He  also  erected  some  weU-known  and 
important  residences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  his  drawings  and  etchings  were  ex- 
tremely valuable,  the  books  he  illustrated  nu- 
merous. The  pre-eminence  of  Viollet-le-Duo 
over  all  other  exponents  of  the  artistic  theories 
and  precedents  he  illustrated  must  indisputably 
be  acknowledged.  Both  ui  diagram  and  descrip- 
tion he  was  unsurpassed.  More,  he  used  his 
natural  power  of  logical  deduction  to  explain 
methods  of  construction,  or  give  a  reason  for 
forms  of  design,  with  strength  and  ability  such 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  exhibited.  All 
the  illustrations  to  his  numerous  pubUcations 
were  made  by  himself,  generally  drawn  and 
shaded  on  the  wood  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  when 
it  was  remembered  how  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  were  the  illustrations  to  the  sixteen 
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volumes  comprising  his  two  great  dictionariis.  it 
was  difficult  to  withliold  astonishment  or  limit 
admiration.  He  began  to  sketch  his  native 
buildings  early,  and  he  had  completed  a  large 
number  of  such  drawings  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  photography  unhappily  diminished  the 
ardour  of  draughtsmen  travelling  in  pursuit  of 
practical  example  and  archfeological  parallel. 
He  extended  the  theory  of  those  "true  prin- 
ciples" of  architecture  which  Pugin  had  earlier 
made  the  basis  of  a  creed ;  and  vras  equally 
happy  with  pencil  and  pen  in  the  delineation  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  remains.  Nor  in  his  devo- 
tion to  a  particular  current  of  arcliitectural  idea 
was  he  ohhvious  of  the  source  whence  the  stream 
flowed.  To  some  of  his  colleagues  whose  prac- 
tice lay  in  the  adaptation  of  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion older  than  the  thirteenth  century  he  paid  a 
just  meed  of  admiration.  The  works  of  Neo- 
Greek  design,  conducted  by  M.  Due  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  Paris,  were  often  alluded  to 
with  delight  by  M.  VioUet-le-Duc,  while  the 
former  never  hesitated  to  admit  the  value 
to  a  classical  architect  of  M.  VioUct-lc- 
Duc's  mediaeval  researches.  Both  had  received 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  the  visit  paid 
to  them,  in  1876,  by  M.  Due  was  still 
fresh  in  his  hearers'  memories.  At  that  time 
M.  Due  had  been  tliirty-six  years  architect  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  The  work  had  year  by  year 
progressed ;  as  each  new  portion  reached  com- 
pletion an  old  building  waspxilled  down.  Before 
his  death  he  conversed  in  turn  with  the  heads  of 
the  various  trades  employed  in  the  buildings, 
and  left  definite  instructions  with  each.  During 
thirty-nineyears  almost  everything — to  a  wooden 
bench  or  an  iron  bar — had  been  designed  under 
his  direction  or  with  his  own  hand.  In  giving 
up  his  charge  he  must  have  felt  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  knowledge  of  duty  done  and  hard 
work  accomplished  was  happily  accompanied. 
Passing  on  to  compare  the  municipal  improve- 
ments effected  in  London  and  Paris,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  it  ^'ould  be  rash  to  suggest  and 
futile  to  hope  that  this  enormous  metropolis, 
entangled  with  every  sort  of  legalised  complica- 
tion both  of  land  and  house,  would  ever  present 
to  living  men  anything  Hke  the  metamorphosis 
that  had  been  lately  witnessed  by  less  than  a 
generations  of  Parisians.  It  was  said  that 
French  improvements  had  not  paid  ;  but  did  those 
in  this  metropolis  "  pay  "  ?  It  was  a  long  time 
since  designs  for  new  buildings  in  Northumber- 
land-avenue had  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  Institute.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
T\'orks  had  attributed  the  delay  in  letting  this 
land  to  the  general  depression  in  biisiness,  and  to 
the  expensive  character  of  the  buildings  required 
to  be  erected.  But  when  it  was  remembered 
that  in  Northumberland-avenue  the  foundations 
to  the  new  buildings  must  be  unusually  expen- 
sive, and  that  the  restrictions  as  regards  domi- 
nant rights  of  light  encouraged  by  the  present 
mischievous  state  of  the  law  were  numerous,  it 
might  have  proved  true  economy  to  have  put  the 
ground-rents  at  a  scale  that  would  have 
attracted  immediate  investors.  He  regretted 
also  that  many  undoabted  improvements, 
should  have  been  executed  by  the  board  without 
adequate  regard  to  the  architectural  embelli.sh- 
ment  of  the  metropolis.  The  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  enormous,  and  were  annually  in- 
creasing. It  was  not  only  important  that  the 
organisation  for  devising  and  deciding  the  details 
of  street  improvements  should  be  the  best  of  the 
kind  available,  but  it  was  also  important  that 
the  machinery  employed  for  purchasing,  letting, 
and  selling  the  common  property  of  the  metro- 
politan ratepayers  should  be  well  put  together. 
Now,  both  individually  and  collectively,  archi- 
tects were  in  constant  communication  i\'ith  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  Institute,  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  not  only  wished  well  to  the  board, 
but  would  do  whatever  might  lie  in  its  power  to 
aid  in  the  discharge  of  its  manifold  functions. 
Architects  might  be  elected  members  of  that 
board,  jusi  .i.-j  jai-risters,  solicitors,  and  doctors 
might  be  so  elected.  It  would  be  ridicidous  to 
say  that  profe.ssional  men  .should  not  sit  at  that 
board  because  they  might  have  had  a  pecuniaiy 
interest  in  some  of  its  public  business  trans- 
actions. But  he  should  run  no  risk  of  censure 
when  he  said  that  a  fellow  or  an  associate  of  the 
Institute,  if  he  were  elected  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ought  not  from 
that  moment  to  have  any  professional  connection 
whatever  with  tlie  purchase  of  land  ottered  for 
sale  or  lease  by  the  board;   nor  should  he  be 


professionally  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  upon  land  wliieh  was  the 
property  of  ratepayers,  whose  agent  and  repre- 
sentative he  was.  The  subject  of  "Illicit  Com- 
missions" had  again  been  brought  before  the 
public,  and  a  temperate  letter  to  the  Times  from 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  one  of  their  Honorary 
Associates,  recently  afforded  an  admirable  com- 
ment upon  the  present  phase  of  the  difficiUty. 
Their  course,  as  a  corporate  body,  was  clear ;  the 
declarations  taken  by  their  members  were  framed 
many  years  before  it  was  discovered  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  great  deal  of  unrecognised  dis- 
honesty existed  in  almost  every  rank  of  the 
community.  But  time  had  brought  its  softening 
influence  to  bear  ujion  their  well-intentioned 
maligners ;  they  had  felt  the  impropriety  of 
making  against  the  whole  profession  a  charge 
which  could  not  be  made  with  imptmity  against 
individuals.  Two  years  ago  the  Council,  in  their 
report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Institute, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  and  exterminate 
what  in  an  architect,  who  was  the  fiduciary  agent 
of  his  employer,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fraud.  There  was,  however,  one  detail  of 
architectural  practice — often  forced  upon  pro- 
fessional men  who  happened  to  be  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  large  provincial  capitals — 
which  offered  to  the  outsider  an  easy  handle  of 
criticism.  It  lay  in  the  mode  of  payment 
adopted  for  bills  of  qttantities.  In  London  and 
the  chief  cities  these  bills  were  prepared  by 
specialists ;  and  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
for  an  architect  to  prepare  bills  of  quantities  for 
his  own  works.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  take  out 
the  quantities,  nor  did  he  derive  any  pecu- 
niary benefit  from  them  ;  but  when  he  did, 
the  declaration  taken  by  both  fellows  and 
associates  was  sufficiently  precise.  The  words 
in  the  ease  of  a  fellow  were: — "I  will  not 
take  otit  quantities  except  for  works  to  be 
executed  under  my  own  superintendence,  and 
then  only  with  the  concurrence  of  my  client : 
such  quantities  being  paid  for  by  him"  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  an  Associate: — "  I  will  not  take 
out  the  quay.tities  for  works  to  be  executed 
under  my  own  superintendence  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  client,  and  unless  the  said 
quantities  are  paid  for  by  him."  In  making 
these  quotations  his  object  was  to  inform  out- 
siders of  the  obligations  accepted  by  every  pro- 
fessional member,  rather  than  to  remind  the 
members  themselves  of  the  discipline  to  which 
they  all  voluntarily  submitted.  Referring  to  the 
recent  alterations,  the  President  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Phipps  had  prepared  several  designs  which 
were  necessarily  set  aside,  and  he^was  therefore 
good  enough  to  accept  the  usual  professional 
honorarium,  and  the  CoimcU  tookupon themselves 
collectively  the  task  of  advising  some  compara- 
ratively  small  alterations  and  renovation  of  the 
rooms.  They  idtimately  appointed  a  committee 
of  four  of  their  number  to  carry  out  the  approved 
plans.  One  of  the  members  of  this  building 
committee  was  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  who 
foreseeing  the  possible  embarrassment  of  four 
architects  engaged  in  the  joint  superintendence 
of  building  works,  chivalrously  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter,  at  the  same  time  de- 
clining to  accept  any  pecuniary  compensation. 
The  reasonable  conservation  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  monuments  was  a  question  too  im- 
portant to  be  ignored  by  architects  or  omitted  in 
a  presidential  adch'ess.  That  news  of  a  reported 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's  Chiu'ch 
at  Venice  should  be  received  in  this  country  with 
some  dismay  was  natural  and  explicable.  Nor 
had  Englishmen  any  right  to  expect  foreign 
nations  to  take  a  similar  interest  in  the  old 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  these  islands.  Even 
presuming  it  possible  now  to  destroy  or  mutilate 
a  mediaeval  building  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  misfortune  would  not  bo  felt  by  the  Italians, 
because  similar  works  of  the  same  character 
abounded  throughout  Western  Europe  ;  America 
might  justly  complain,  Italy  never.  But  there 
was  only  one  Venice,  and  the  history  of  our 
modem  world  began  with  Rome.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  Englishmen  for  the  original  works  of 
Italian  masters  ;  hence  their  excuse  for  a  protest 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
impertinent.  Indeed,  thinking  men  in  this  coun- 
try were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  what  after  all  was  a  comparative  novelty 
both  in  practice  a'nd  phrase.  In  past  times  no 
people  ever  "restored"  as  the  word  was  under- 
stood at  present  ;  neither  the  Latin  nor  the 
Normau-Erench  contained  any  word  equivalent 


to  the  modern  term  of  restoration.  The  classical 
and  mediioval  architects  pulled  down,  altered, 
added,  or  rebuilt,  as  necessity  dictated  or 
authority  required,  and  to  this  fact  was  largely 
due  the  multitudinous  variety  of  architectural 
precedents.  The  substantial  records  of  every 
known  nation  showed  architecture  to  have  been, 
though  artistically  conservative,  a  progressive 
science.  To  attempt  to  maintain  that  every  useful 
building  was  to  be  left  untouched  if  only  it  were 
old,  and  that  every  useless  obstruction  was  to 
remain  an  obstruction  if  only  it  be  beautiful,  was 
a  paradox  opposed  to  the  very  principles  upon 
which  our  forefathers  constructed  the  self-same 
buildings  that  now  delighted  the  many  and 
rendered  a  few  enthusiastic  people  almost  incon- 
sistent. The  architect  was  both  an  engineer 
and  an  arch.Teologist.  He  must,  as  a  rale,  when 
arrived  at  the  three  cross-roads  of  the  proverb, 
take  the  middle  one ;  he  was  neither  free  to 
follow  the  engineer  alone,  nor  the  archaeologist 
alone.  He  would  not,  like  the  engineer,  be 
"  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried  ; "  he  must 
not,  like  the  archfeologist,  be  "  the  last  to  lay 
the  old  aside."  It  was,  he  thought,  most 
desirable  that  the  character  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  Institute,  and  that  of  the  discussions  which 
follow  them,  should  be  worthy  of  the  subjects 
examined — useful  contributions  to  the  half-art 
half-science  that  the  members  practised  and 
upheld.  There  was  no  lack  of  literary  work 
offered  or  6ugge.sted  to  the  councU  ;  their  want 
lay  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  practical  exposi- 
tions of  current  subjects  connected  with  archi- 
tecture. It  was  of  httle  use  or  interest  for 
members  to  be  ai'gued  into  a  beUof  that  one  style 
was  better  than  another,  or  even  that  one  phase 
of  cesthetic  design  wasmore  delicate  than  others. 
A  see-saw  of  rhetoric  existed  to  prove  the 
futility  of  such  discussion.  Papers  upon  practical 
subjects  —  on  the  best  system  of  combining 
materials  in  different  situations,  on  the  best 
results  obtained  from  experitnce  of  iron  and 
concrete  or  of  building  houses  that  well  resist 
fire,  on  modes  of  construction  adopted  in  other 
countries,  on  the  application  of  steel,  of  terra- 
cotta, of  plasters  and  cements  to  modern  habita- 
tions— were  likely  to  be  far  more  welcome  to 
the  majority  of  members  within  their  own  circle, 
and  far  more  useful  to  everybody  outside  it,  than 
the  most  learned  dissertation  tipon  the  mutability 
of  fashion,  or  the  wittiest  homily  on  the  per- 
version of  taste.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture "  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  completion ; 
the  letter  O  was  published,  and  the  letter  P 
greatly  advanced.  With  the  Proceedings,  it  had 
been  determined  for  the  future  to  issue  notices 
and  commtmications  made  by  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society  to  its  subscribers  and  donors, 
and  their  secretary,  Mr.  White,  had  undertaken 
to  act  as  hon.  secretary  of  that  society,  so  that 
henceforward  the  business  of  the  charity  would 
be  conducted  in  the  office  of  the  Institute.  Now 
that  the  room  in  which  they  were  would  be 
devoted  during  the  day  to  purposes  of  reading 
and  writing,  the  coimcU-room  would  be  the 
proper  place  in  wliich  the  active  members  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  could  meet — it  being  a  rule 
that  nothing  should  interfere,  even  for  an  hovir, 
to  diminish  the  value  and  usefulness  of  our 
library  as  a  centre  of  reference  and  research. 
Only  a  few  standard  works  of  reference  were 
now  required  to  place  the  library  among  the 
best  of  its  class,  but  he  appealed  for  the  con- 
tribution also  of  smaller  and  ephemeral 
publications  and  pampldets  to  it.  In 
future  the  meeting-room  would  be  a  general 
reading-room  :  some  of  the  benches  would  be 
stored  away  and  the  rest  .so  arranged  as  to  leave 
the  centre  of  the  room  free  for  readers.  The 
advantage  of  possessing  every  day  in  the  session 
accommodation  for  members  who  might  wish  to 
meet,  or  read  or  write,  could  not  be  disputed, 
and  he  trusted  that  some  of  ihe  non-metropolitan 
members  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
proving  the  utility  of  a  central  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  metropolitan  members  might  soon  liave 
opportunities  of  conversing,  here,  with  colleagues 
from  dilfcrent  parts  of  tlie  country,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  measures  long  in  contemplation,  and 
now  imder  discussion  by  the  Council ;  he  alluded 
to  the  relation  of  the  provincial  and  cjlonial 
societies  of  the  profession  to  tliis  Institute. 
Something  had  already  been  done  towards 
eliciting  the  views  of  the  different  Architectural 
Societies  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  restilts 
had  not  encouraged  the  Council  to  fonnulate  a 
definite  scheme  by  which  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection than  at  present  existed  might  be  main- 
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tained.     He  Tvould   suggest  that  each    of    the 
larger   societies    might   be    asked    to    delegate 
one   of   their  number,  and  the  smaller  societies 
situated  in  neighbouring  localities  might  appoint 
a    representative    of      two   or    more   societies, 
to    discuss    the    possibility    of      closer    union. 
They  could  revert  to  the  old  system  and  appoint 
in  different  provincial  centres  one  of  these  fellows 
as  a  local  honorary  secretary  or  representative  of 
the  Institute.     Indeed,  they  had  already  W.  W. 
Wardell   as   their  representative  at  Sydney,    in 
Australia ;  while,  at  Melbo\ime,  Mr.  W.  Lloyd 
Tayler  would  act  in  a  similar  capacity,  though 
subordinate  to  Mr.  WardeU,  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years   was  head   of  the   Pubhc   Works 
Department   there.     Tliese   gentlemen   had  ac- 
cepted the  appointments  in  view  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
held  this  year  and  the  next,  but  the  fact  might 
be  regarded  as  the  renewal  of  a  system  which 
should  be  widely  extended.     As  a  step  towards 
the  affiliation    of    local  societies    he   suggested 
that  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  should 
consent,  for  the  general  good  and  as  a  whole- 
some example,    to   be   known   as   the   Glasgow 
section  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.    He  could  not  believe  that  their  colleagues 
of    Glasgow    would    think   such   an   alteration 
derogatory  to  their  position,  or  that  in  making 
the   suggestion   other   than    the  most   friendly 
intentions  towards  them  would  be  manifested. 
The  necessity  for  union,  however,  woidd  become 
apparent  as  the  time  approached  for  the  execu- 
tion of  By-law  14,  which,  if  it  was  to  have  any 
practical  elfect  at  all,  would  compel  every  candi- 
date  for  membership   to   pass  the    test   of    an 
examination.     The  terms  of  that  by-law,  agreed 
to  in  1877,  were  that  "All  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  study  or  practice   of   civil  architecture, 
before    presenting    themselves    for    election   as 
associates,   shall,  after  May,    1S82,   be  required 
to   pass   an   examination   before   their   election, 
according    to    a     standard    to    be    fixed    from 
time   to   time   by   the    Council."     The   subject 
was    now     under    inquiry     at    the     hands    of 
a  special  committee,  who  would  in  due  course  pre- 
sent a  report.     Bleanwhile,  perhaps,  he  might 
refer  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
that  path,    and   arguing  from   what   had  been 
successfully  done  by  other  professional  societies 
in  pursuit  of  the  results  to  which  they  aspired, 
give  a  rough  sketch  of  what  was  not  altogether 
impracticable.     Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  was 
not  desirable  to  make  our  profession  a  close  one. 
He  thought    every  candidate   for   associateship 
should  be   requii-ed   to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Institute,  or  that  he 
should  hold  some  qualification  from  a  University, 
from  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Science  and  j\Jt 
Schools,  or  from  other  educational  bodies,  which 
qualification  should  serve  to  modify  the  terms  of 
his    examination.      That    once    established,    it 
would  be  easy  to  regulate  a  transfer  from  the 
Class  of  dissociates  to  that  of  Fellows.     Whether 
such  a  certificate  should  be  given  to  all  those 
who  before   May,  1S82,  had   been  duly  elected 
associates  was  a  question  for  consideration.     It 
would  be  idle  to  disregard  the  probability  that, 
for  the  first  few  years  of  a  regime  by  which  the 
test  of  an  examination  was  made  a  condition  of 
membership,  there  would  be  a  falling-oii  in  the 
number  of  new  associates,  and  anterior  to  the 
proposed  compulsory  examination  in  May,  1882, 
there   would   bo,    comparatively,    a   very   large 
accession  of  associates.     Then  would  come  the 
expected  diminution   of   income  from  sub.sorip- 
tions,  and  the  question  would  arise — Were  they 
prepared    to    face    such    an    eventuality  ?     He 
thought  they  were,  personally.     Some  members, 
however,  might  think  it  now  too  late  in  the  day 
to  make  examination  a  condition  of  membership ; 
they  were  already  too  numerous.     It  would  be 
impossible   to   force    examination    upon   actu.al 
members ;    it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  undergo  a  test  that  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues  had  escaped.     But 
did   they  Imow  that    the    Dentists  had   lately 
faced      this     difficulty      and      overcome      it  ? 
It  appeared   to    hiiu  that    the    question  which 
might   divide    the   Institute    was  not  whether 
there  should  or  shoidd  not    be   introduced  the 
test   of  compulsory   examination ;    but   rathei-, 
What  should  be  the   character  of  such  compul- 
sory examination  ?     Ought  it  to  test  the  general 
education  of  a  candidate,  or  should  it  be  strictly 
professional  in  its  details?     The  real  difficulty 
lay  in   deciding  upon  the   artisdo  capacity  of  a 
candidate.     An  idea  doubtless  prevailed  that  no 
Board  of  Examiners  could  pronounce  an  opinion 


which  should  be  conclusive  on  the  artistic  powers 
of  acandidate,  or, toputitstDlmore unfavourably, 
on  taste  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired.  He 
would  not  discuss  whether  taste  was  a  divine 
gift,  an  hereditary  acquisition,  or  merely  the 
result  of  association  and  education.  But  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  both  geometrical  and 
free-hand  drawing  were  essential  requirements 
for  an  architect.  He  might  not,  in  the  fxdl  tide 
of  business,  have  either  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  or  finish  drawings,  but  he  should 
know  how  to  do  so,  if  only  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment  and  the  due  instruction  of 
his  pupils  and  assistants.  He  was  also  prepared 
to  maintain  that  an  architect  should  be  cognisant 
of  the  general  principles  of  construction,  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  define  what  those  princi- 
ples were  ;  and  that  he  shoidd  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  qualities,  and  value  of  those 
building  materials  that  were  in  constant  use  in  the 
locaUties  with  which  he  was  or  had  been 
familiar.  Local  examinations,  under  the  control 
of  the  Council,  aided  by  honorary  representa- 
tives, would,  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtrj', 
obviate  difficulties  and  moderate  abuses  some- 
times produced  by  over- wrought  centrahsation. 
Even  in  India  and  Australia  similar  opportuni- 
ties might  be  offered  to  candidates  for  member- 
snip  of  this  Institute,  and  the  very  difficulties  of 
compulsory  examination  might  thus  help  to 
bind  heterogeneous  off-shoots  from  the  parent 
stem  in  one  solid  and  enduring  corporation. 
With  regard  to  another  subject,  he  hoped 
London  would  soon  have  reason  to  thank  Parlia- 
ment for  a  recent  Act  which  had  amended  a 
part  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act,  and  removed  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  The  original 
Act  of  1S75  compelled  the  promoters  of  an 
improvement  scheme  to  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation on  the  same  area  of  all  those  persons  of 
the  working  class  inhabiting  that  area  and  dis- 
placed by  that  improvement  scheme.  The 
amended  Act  provided  that,  where  the  confirm- 
ing authority  was  satisfiedthatequally  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  working  class  displaced 
could  be  provided  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the 
required  accommodation  had  been  or  was  about 
to  be  provided,  an  improvement  scheme  might  be 
forthwith  executed.  The  authorities  could, 
under  the  amended  Act,  use  land  belonging  to 
them  for  the  pui-pose  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  those  of  the  working  class  displaced  by 
a  scheme  of  improvement,  orthey  might  purchase 
land  elsewhere.  The  amended  Act  also  contained 
pro^'isions  for  assessing,  in  the  case  of  future 
schemes,  the  compensation  payable  for  premises 
within  an  unhealthy  area.  In  conclusion,  Mr, 
Whichcord  said :  I  have  but  a  few  more  words 
to  say,  and  they  relate  to  myself.  I  have  to 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  having  placed  me  in 
this  chair — a  position  to  the  attainment  of  which 
nothijig  in  my  career  has  pointed  or  induced  nie 
to  expect.  But  now  that  I  am  here,  I  desire  to 
be  proved  worthy  of  being  not  only  a  leader  but 
your  leader.  I  cannot  hope  to  preside  over  a 
Session  as  brilliant  as  that  you  have  just  enjoyed 
under  the  auspices  of  my  immediate  predecessor  ; 
you  must  accept  for  the  time  being  the  serrices 
of  a  practical  president.  Four  years  hence  we 
shall  enter  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  our  founda- 
tion ;  meanwhile  there  is  time  to  establish  the 
principle  of  educational  fitness  and  assert  the 
privilege  of  a  liberal  profession.  Should  I  be 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Institute  during  the  usual  period  of  presidential 
office,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  close  imion  of 
Britis'h  architects  throughout  the  world,  fa  ili- 
tated  by  the  accepted  test  of  a  compulsory 
examination,  is  both  a  possible  necessity  and  a 
probable  fact. 

Mr.  Jons  FowLEB,  C.E.,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  which  he 
regarded  as  of  peculiar  value  from  its  suggestive 
and  practical  character.  The  subjects  of  science 
and  practice  were  especially  those  of  the  engi- 
neer, but  were  essential  as  well  to  the  architect, 
for  how  could  he  pronounce  as  to  the  condition 
of  a  wall  alleged  to  be  dangerous,  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  strains?  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  recommended,  in  the  papers  of  the 
session,  the  treatment  of  everyday  subjects. 

Mr.  Geokge  Godwin  seconded  the  motion,  and 
remarked  that  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Pugin  and  of  Edward  Blore  he  should  have 
liked  to  have  heard  a  reference  to  that  great 
friend  to  architects  and  archseologists,  John 
Britton.     He  was  a  man  emerging  from  a  cellar 


in  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  engaged  for  years 
in  bottling  wine,  of  little  or  no  education,  except 
what  he  gave  himself,  yet  he  was  the  foremost 
amongst  those  who  at  that  day  were  producing 
beautiful  sketches  and  engravings  of  our  ancient 
buildings,  and  he  led  Blore  to  use  Ms  faiiy-like 
pencil  in  the  same  work.  As  to  ilUcit  commis- 
sions, the  loud  statements  that  had  been  made 
against  architects  were  perfectly  abominable  and 
unfounded.  It  happened  to  him  to  have  heard 
far  more  of  and  from  architects  than  any  other 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  more  noble,  more 
chivalrous,  more  high-minded  set  of  men  he 
never  met  with.  An  architect  was  wise  if  he 
altogether  avoided  the  taking  out  of  quantities  ; 
it  was  certain  to  lead  him  into  a  false  position. 
As  to  the  proposed  compulsory  examinations^ 
while  he  objected  to  any  attempt  to  make  this  a 
close  profession,  he  considered   they  were  taking 

wise  c-nd  proper  step  in  declining  to  admit 
members  without  some  guarantee  that  they  were 
qualified. 

The  President  briefly  replied  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


THE  LAW  OF  FIXTURES.* 
{Co>ithuiedfrom  p.  639.) 

ITwouldseem,  however,  that  arguments  founded 
upon  the  theory  in  relation  to  trade  JjxturesatiH 
continued  to  be  insisted  upon  in  several  subsequent 
cases,  as  in  1856  by  Yice-Chaneellor  Woud,  in 
' '  Mather  v.  Eraser ' '  (/') .  It  may  then  be  assumed 
that,  where  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  owner 
of  the  fixture  are  one  and  the  same  person,  the 
intention  presumed  by  law  to  have  governed  the 
annexation  to  the  soil  will  be  that  of  permanently 
improving  the  inheritance,  and  no  considerations 
relating  to  2.  The  mode  and  extent  of  annexa- 
tion. 3.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  fi:xture, 
and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  will  be 
sufficient  to  render  an  article,  annexed  by  the 
owner  of  the  fee  for  the  better  use  or  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  a  "  movable  fixture,"  or  to  give  a 
right  of  severance  to  an  executor.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  the  persistency  with  which  successive 
attempts  have  been  made  to  force  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  question  upon  the  judges  in  the 
cases  that  have  foUowed  "  Fisher  v.  Dixon."  The 
authority,  however,  of  that  decision  has  been 
invariably  upheld  ;  and  the  difficulty  relating  to 
fixtures  under  this  head  chiefly  exists  in  those 
cases  where  the  relation  of  the  parties  has  been 
held  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  heir  and  executor 
as  between  "mortgagor  and  mortgagee,"  and 
between    "vendor    and    purchaser." 

To  the  cases  bearing  upon  these  relations  I  pro- 
pose shortly  to  refer,  but  I  desire  first  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  property 
in  fixtures.  A  right  of  property  in  a  "  movable 
fixture "  is  of  a  composite  character,  being 
neither  exclusively  a  chattel  interest  nor  an 
interest  in  the  realty,  properly  so  called,  but 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both,  and  posses- 
sing incidents  peculiar  to  itself.  The  right  to 
sever  and  remove  a  fixture  relates  to  the  realty, 
so  long  as  the  fixture  remains  annexed  to  the 
freehold  ;  but,  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
severance,  the  fixture  at  once  assumes  the 
character  of  a  ehattel,  and  becomes  subject  to 
the  law  of  personal  property.  A  transfer  of  an 
interest  in  land,  for  example — the  mortgage  of  a 
term  by  a  tenant  for  years — wiU  pass  the 
"  movable  fixtures"  without  their  being  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  mortgage.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  competent  to  the  tenant  to 
transfer  his  right  of  severance  ;  and  this  would 
be  a  transfer  of  his  chattel  interest  in  the  fix- 
tures, for  upon  the  exercise  of  that  right  the 
iixtures  cease  to  be  part  of  the  land,  and  become 
chattels.  The  right  of  property  in  fixtures  is 
not,  ihiTcfore,  an  "  interest  in  land  "  within  the 
4th  sei  cion  ->f  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (rj) ,  nor  yet 
"goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,"  witliin  the 
terms  of  the  17th  section  of  the  same  statute, 
and  agreements  relating  to  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  fixtures,  not  being  affected  by  that 
statute,  need  nit  necessai'ily  be  in  writing. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  writing 
is  indispensable.  The  mortgagor  of  an  interest 
in  land  is  considered  in  law  to  indicate  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  annexes  fixtures  to  the 
freehold  that  he  regards  them  as  permanently 
attached  to  the  property  during  his  interest  m  the 
property.     This  principle  of  law  applies  equally 


•  A  paper  reail  by  J.  Smalmas  Smith,  barristev-at-law. 
before  tlie  Institution  of  Surveyors,  Nov.  21, 1S70. 
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to  all  cases  where  an  interest  in  land  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mortgage.  The  mortgagor  may  be 
owner  of  the  fee  or  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  for  in  respect  of  the  rights 
we  are  discussing  it  is  immaterial  what  is  the 
extent  of  his  interest  in  the  land.  When  a  party 
having  annexed  articles  to  the  land  in  which  also 
he  has  an  interest,  either  limited  or  in  fee, 
transfers  that  interest  by  way  of  mortgage,  his 
rights  with  regard  to  the  ' '  movable  fixtures ' ' 
are  analogous  to  those  existing  between  heir  and 
executor.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  cir- 
citmstauces  surrounding  this  class  of  cases  are 
peculiar.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  phrase 
"  movable  fixtures"  is  used  in  the  principle  just 
laid  down,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  no 
question  of  this  description  could  arise  unless 
the  mortgagor  of  the  interest  in  land  had  also  a 
property  in  the  fixtui-cs  which  made  them  a 
** movable  fixtures,"  or  gave  a  right  of  sever- 
ance to  him  which  he  was  entitled  to  use  at  his 
discretion,  and  to  assign  independently  of  his 
interest  in  the  land  {>■).  In  the  consideration, 
therefore,  of  a  question  relating  to  fixtures 
arising  under  this  head,  it  must  first  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  fixture  is  "  movable  "  or 
"  irremovable,"  as  between  the  owner  of  the 
fixture  and  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  fixtures  so  determined  to  be  "movable" 
by  way  of  mortgage  wUl  be  governed  by  the 
principle  which  allows  of  the  slightest  degree  of 
annexation,  for  the  pm-pose  of  presuming  the 
intention  of  permanently  annexing  articles  to 
the  freehold — in  other  words,  a  degree  of  annexa- 
tion similar  to  that  which  has  been  held  sufficient 
to  raise  such  a  presumption  when  the  question 
arises  between  their  heir  and  executor.  Of 
course,  where  the  owner  of  the  fixture  and  the 
owner  of  the  fee  are  identical,  every  fixture  may 
be  considered  a  ' '  movable  fixture  ' '  in  the  first 
instance.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a 
case,  where  the  owner  of  the  fee  mortgages  the 
freehold,  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
test  the  character  of  the  fixtures  by  reference  to 
the  law  obtaining  between  heir  and  executor  ; 
for  the  mortgagee  stands,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, in  the  position  of  the  heir,  and  invested 
with  the  same  rights.  It  is  uimecessary  to  refer 
to  cases  earlier  than  cx-partc  Cotton  (s),  IS-to. 
The  question  in  this  case  was,  as  to  the  right  of 
a  mortgagee  in  fee  to  trade  fixtures  as  against 
the  assignees  of  the  mortgagor,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  being  that,  aftei-  executing  a  mort- 
gage of  the  trade  premises  in  fee,  the  trader 
entered  into  partnership,  and  the  firm  subse- 
quently carried  on  business  on  the  premises,  and 
erected  trade  fixtures.  It  was  held  that  the 
mortgagee  was  entitled  to  the  fixtures,  whether 
erected  by  the  mortgagor  or  by  the  partnership. 
The  next  important  case  in  which  ex-partc 
Cotton  was  followed,  was  "  Walmesley  v  Milne  " 
{t).  The  main  question  in  the  latter  case  was 
whether  the  articles  were  affixed  permanently  to 
the  freehold.  The  language  of  the  chief 
judge,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  in  ex- 
parte  IBelcher  («) ,  was  there  quoted  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Crowder.  ' '  Now  it  always  appears  to  me 
that  where  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  affixes 
property  to  it,  it  becomes  a  '  fixture  '  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  tenn,  and  part  of  the  freehold ; 
and  I  confess  I  see  no  distinction  for  this  pur- 
pose whether  the  deed  be  one  of  absolute  con- 
veyance, lease,  or  mortgage.  A  mortgage, 
therefore,  made  by  the  o^^Tier  of  the  inheritance 
will,  without  naming  them,  pass  all  the  fixtures 
thereon.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  as  to  those 
■  articles  which  were  attached  after  the  execution  of 
the  mortgage  deed,  they  could  not  pass  to  the 
mortgagee.  But  there  has  not  been  cited  any 
authority,  or  even  dictum,  for  such  a  proposition. 
I  confess,  I  know  no  case  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  determine,  or  even  to  intimate  an  opinion 
that,  where  a  mortgagor  in  possession  alters  the 
premises,  by  addition  or  otherwise,  the  mort- 
gagee shall  not  take  the  benefit  of  such  altera- 
tion. I  can  find  no  distinction,  therefore,  sub- 
stantially between  those  which  were  affixed 
before  and  those  affixed  after  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  deed.  In  that  point  of  Wew  also  I  am 
of  opinion  that  all  the  fixtures  alike  passed  to 
the  mortgagee.  In  the  case  of  "  IloUand  v. 
Hodgson"  [k),  it  is  laid  down  that,  since  the 
decision  in  ' '  Climie  v.  Wood  "  (c) ,  it  must  bo  con- 
sidered as  settled  law  that  what  are  commonly 
known  as  trade  or  tenant's  fixtures,  form  part 
of  the  laud,  and  pass  by  a  conveyance  of  it,  and 
that  though,  if  the  person  who  erected  those 
fixtures  was  a  tenant  with  a  limited  interest  in 
the  laud,  he  has  a  right  as  against  the  freeholder 


to  sever  i}ie  fixtures  from  the  land,  yet,  if  he  be  a 
mortgagor  in  fee,  he  has  no  such  right  as  against 
his  mortgagee.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
anchor  of  a  ship,  or  the  ordinary  instance  given 
of  a  carpet  naUed  to  the  floor  of  a  room,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  suiEciently  shows  tliat  it  is 
only  fastened  as  a  chattel  temporarily,  and  not 
affixed  permanently  as  part  of  the  land.  But 
ordinary  trade  or  tenant  fixtures,  whicli  are  put 
up  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  tenant,  and  certainly  not  for  the 
piu-pose  of  improving  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  landlord,  have  always  been  considered  as 
part  of  the  land,  though  severableby  the  tenant. 
Thus,  a  portable  engine  and  bailer  brought  on 
to  colliery  premises  to  be  used  in  sinking  a 
new  shaft,  and  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the 
machinery,  bolted  to  a  wooden  framework,  and 
then  the  frame  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  mortar, 
laid  upon  a  brick  foundation,  pass  to  the  mort- 
gagee of  the  realty,  and  cannot  be  seized  by  the 
judgment  creditors  of  the  mortgagor  (?c).  The 
principles  of  law  which  have  been  imanimously 
accepted,  and  rarely  dissented  from,  establish 
the  following  general  propositions  : — That  a 
mortgage  of  an  interest  in  land  will  pass  the 
"movable  fijctures"  without  express  mention. 
That  fixtures  annexed  after  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  pass  to  the  mortgagee.  That  fixtures 
annexed  to  the  freehold  after  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  by  parties  other  than  the  mort- 
gagor, as  a  partnership,  but  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, pass  to  the  mortgagee. 

A  mortgage  of  fixtures,  in  order  to  avail  against 
the  claim  of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  or  an  exe- 
cution creditor,  must,  in  certain  cases,  be  regis- 
tered as  a  bill  of  sale  of  personal  chattels. 
Previous  to  1S7S,  a  series  of  decisions  had  estab- 
hshed  the  principle  that  where  the  mortgage 
deed  contains  an  express  assignment  of  the  fix- 
tures, or  of  the  right  to  sever  or  dispose  of  the 
fixtures  apart  from  the  interest  in  land,  or  pur- 
ports to  convey  a  greater  interest  in  the  fixtures 
than  the  moi-tgagor  has  in  the  land,  or  to  con- 
vey the  fixtures  in  any  form  as  a  distinct  sub- 
ject matter,  the  deed  will  require  registration 
under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  17  and  18  Vict.,  c. 
3C,  as  a  biU  of  sale  of  "personal  chattels," 
otherwise  it  will  not  avail  against  the  execution 
creditor  or  creditors  in  bankruptcy  [x) .  The  law, 
as  thus  established,  will  continue  to  prevail, 
except  with  regard  to  "machinery  used  in,  or 
attached  to,  any  factory  or  workshon."  By  the 
Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878,  machinery  of  this 
character,  which  is  termed  "trade  machinery," 
and  in  the  Act  expressly  defined,  is  constituted 
a  distinct  class  of  fixtures  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  On  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
"trade  machinery,"  however  conveyed,  whether 
expressly  mentioned  or  otherwise  in  the  convey- 
ance or  mortgage  deed,  it  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  apparent  possession  of  the  mortgagor,  is  in 
all  cases  to  be  considered  personal  chattels^  and 
the  deed  will  require  registration  as  a  bill  of 
sale  of  personal  chattels  in  order  to  avail  as 
against  the  execution  creditor  or  trustee  in 
bankruptcy.  A  mortgage  of  "movable  fix- 
tures," not  included  in  this  category,  such  as 
for  ornament  or  domestic  use,  or  for  ordinary 
trade  purposes,  will  still  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  law  as  existing  previous  to  the  Act. 
With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  fixtures  by  way 
of  sale,  the  general  rule  of  law  is  that  everything 
which  is  actually  or  constructively  annexed  to 
the  freehold  at  the  time  of  the  sale  passes  with 
a  conveyauce  of  the  freehold,  imless  there  is  any - 
thijjg  to  indicate  a  contrary  intention.  As  in  the 
case  where  the  owner  of  a  freehold  house,  in 
which  were  various  fixtures,  such  as  stoves, 
grates,  kitchen-ranges,  closets,  shelves,  brewing- 
coppers,  cooling-coppers,  mash-tubs,  locks, 
bolts,  blinds,  &c.,  sold  it  by  auction,  when  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fixtures.  The  defend- 
ant became  the  purchaser,  the  house  and  estate 
was  conveyed  to  him,  and  possesion  given, 
these  articles  still  remaining  in  the  house.  The 
plaintiff  afterwards  desired  that  a  valuation  of 
them  shoidd  be  made,  and  that  defendant  should 
pay  for  them  according  to  it ;  the  latter  con- 
tended that  they  belonged  to  liim  together  with 
the  freehold,  and  refused  to  pay  for  them,  or  de- 
liver them  up.  It  was  held  that  they  passed  by 
a  conveyance  of  the  freehold  i,v).  Agreements 
for  the  sale  of  freehold  premises  often  contain  a 
stipulation  that  the  fixtures  shall  he  tahtnata 
valuation  ;  and  the  articles  thus  indicated,  imless 
they  are  scheduled,  and  expressly  enumerated, 
will  be  such  articles  as  would  be  "  movable  fix- 
tures "  between  heir  and  executor.     It  is,  how- 


ever, in  all  cases  advisable  to  schedule  the  fixtures 
for  valuation.  Such  a  schedule,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, wUl  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
fjom  the  valuation  any  fixtures  not  mentioned 
therein,  upon  the  principle  expressio  unius  est  ex- 
clusio  altcrino,  and  the  conveyance  will  pass  all 
other  articles  remaining  on  the  premises  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  and  either  actually  or  construc- 
tively annexed  to  the  freehold. 

We  wUl  next  consider  the  cjuestions  arising 
between  the  executor  of  the  tenant  for  life  or 
in  tail,  and  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner. 
The  claim  of  the  executor  or  personal  represen- 
tative of  a  deceased  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  to  a 
right  of  severance  and  removal  of  articles 
annexed  to  the  soil  by  the  tenant  of  such  a 
limited  estate  in  his  lifetime  as  against  the 
remainder-man  or  reversioner  now  becomes  the 
subject  of  examination. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  a 
tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  cannot,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  supposed  to  be  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  freehold  as  the  owner 
of  the  fee.  In  this  latter  ease  the  question  arises 
between  representatives  of  the  same  owner  of  the 
inheritance,  whose  interests  are  often  identical. 
But  in  the  former  case,  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate,  the  freehold  may 
pass  to  a  remote  remainder-man  or  a  reversioner, 
whilst  his  personal  property  only  would  pass  to 
those  with  whose  interests  he  was  closely  iden- 
tified in  his  lifetime.  The  position  of  the  parties 
which  we  are  now  discussing  is  one  between  two 
extremes — an  "intermediate  case,"  as  Lord 
Hobart  (;)  calls  it — where  the  interests  of  the 
different  claimants  can  neither  be  supposed  to  be 
invariably  in  accord  nor  yet  invariably  distinct. 
It  is  presumed  in  law  that  such  a  tenant  of  a 
particular  estate  would  not  make  annexations  to 
the  freehold  with  the  intention  of  advantaging  a 
remote  remainder-man  or  reversioner  to  the 
detriment  of  his  own  immediate  representatives ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  exists 
any  real  distinction  in  respect  of  a  right  of 
severance  between  the  "position  of  the  parties" 
imder  this  head  and  under  that  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Lord  Hardwicke  says : — "  The  .situation 
of  a  tenant  for  life  comes  nearer  to  that  of  a 
common  tenant "  (r)  ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  says  (;) 
— alluding  to  a  valuable  and  expensive  erection 
set  up  by  a  tenant  for  Hfe  : — "  It  is  but  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  taken  away.  A  tenant  for 
life  has  the  same  argument  for  so  doing  as  a 
tenant  for  years  has."  Also,  in  the  later  case  of 
"Dudley  v.  Warde"  («'),  Lord  Hardwicke 
says  :—"  The  case  being  between  executor  and 
tenant  for  life  in  tail  and  a  remainder-man,  is 
not  quite  so  strong  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  yet  the  same  reason  governs  it."  And 
in  regard  to  an  estate  in  tail,  he  says  : — "  If  it  is 
so  in  the  case  of  tenant  for  life,  quecrc  how  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  tenant  in  tail  ?  Tenant 
in  tail  has  but  a  particular  estate,  though  some- 
what higher  than  tenant  for  life.  In  the  reason 
of  the  thing  there  isno  material  difference."  This 
case  (:)  was  decided  by  Lord  Hard vricke  in  1740. 
The  material  question  in  the  case  was  whether  a 
steam-engine  .set  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  colliery 
by  a  tenant  for  life  should  be  considered  as 
personal  estate  and  go  to  hia  executor,  or  fixed 
to  the  freehold  and  go  to  the  remainder-man.  It 
was  held  that  the  engine  was  personal  estate, 
and  should  go  to  the  executor  for  the  increase 
of  assets  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  not  to  the 
remainder-man.  In  "D'Eyncourt  v.  Gregory  " 
{«(),  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  RoUs,  held 
that,  as  between  tenant  for  Ufe  and  remainder- 
man, tapestry  fornung  covering  of  the  walls  was 
an  irremovable  fixture,  and  also  that  any  article 
forming  a  portion  of  the  architectural  design  of 
a  house,  although  merely  resting  by  its  own 
weight,  was  iiTemovable  by  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tenant  for  life.  In  this  case  the 
articles  in  question  were  sculptured  figures  rest- 
ing upon  a  stone  ba,se,  and  not  otherwise  attached 
to  the  soil.  Lord  Eomilly  said : — "I  should  con- 
sider that  they  could  not  properly  be  removed 
although  ILxcd  without  cement  and  resting  by 
their  own  weight  alone.  In  such  a  case  the 
question  is  not  whellicr  the  thing  itself  is  ea.sily 
removable,  but  whether  it  is  essentially  part  of 
the  building."  In  order  to  render  the  fixtures 
"  movable,"  and  thus  contribute  to  support  the 
presumption  that  the  annexation  was  not  made 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  freehohl,  it  must 
be  ascertained  whether  the  fixture  can  be 
removed  without  material  and  permanent  injury 
to  the  freehold;  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
annexation  must  also  be  here  considered,  as  to 
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whether  the  article  in  question  is  accessoiy  to  any 
piiuoipal  thing  which  would  be  rendered  useless 
by  its  removal,  and  of  the  character  of  which  the 
accessory  must  necessarily  partake.  Furthermore, 
in  order  to  render  the  fixture  "movable,"  it 
must  stni  retain  the  character  of  a  chattel, 
although  annexed  to  the  soil,  and  be  capable  of 
a  separate  use  as  a  chattel.  It  has  been  also  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  affirmed  by  sub- 
sequent authorities,  that  fixtures  intended  for 
use  in  trade,  or  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
profits  of  the  land,  will  in  general  be  movable. 
Tlio  most  definitive  principle  that  can  with  safety 
be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  the  cases  already 
quoted  may  be  thus  stated  : — An  estate  for  life 
or  in  tail  is  an  estate  of  the  same  nature,  but  of 
a  higher  character  than  an  estate  for  years ;  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  with  regard  to  annexa- 
tions to  the  soil,  the  legal  presumption  as  to  the 
intention  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  in  annexing 
articles  to  the  soil  wiU  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  would  prevail  between  landlord  and 
tenant  under  similar  circumstances;  but  in  a 
nicely  balanced  question  where  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  an  intention  to  permanently  benefit  the 
freehold  is  barely  strong  enough  to  be  construed 
ill  favour  of  annexation  to  the  soil,  the  position 
of  the  parties  now  under  consideration  will  turn 
that  presumption  in  favour  of  the  realty. 
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FIREPROOF   BUILDINa. 

AN  addi-ess  upon  a  subject  of  considerable 
moment  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet  irablished  in  New  York.  It  is  upon 
the  "Relation  of  Architecture  to  Under- 
writing," and  was  lately  delivered  before  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Supervising 
Agents,  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight,  of  Chicago, 
consulting  architect.  Just  now  the  subject  has 
an  approjiriate  significance  in  large  towns,  and 
man3-  of  the  remarks  of  the  author  have  as  dii-ect 
an  interest  to  builders  here  as  in  America. 
Thus  Mr.  Wight  treats  of  those  sy.5tem3  of 
building  which  are  least  dangerous  as  re- 
gards both  the  inception  and  spreading  of 
fires.  He  starts  from  a  sound  principle,  that 
though  we  rate  a  building  according  to  its 
supi^osed  risk  in  case  of  fire,  wo  desire  that  risk 
to  be  as  low  as  possible  ;  any  other  supposition, 
as  he  observes,  would  be  based  upon  the  idea 
that  insurance  was  a  species  of  gambling,  rather 
than  a  science  based  on  general  averages.  Large 
fires,  of  course,  have  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  obviate  the  chances  of  their 
extension.  Two  causes,  we  are  told,  promote 
this  :  ' '  one  is  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  building,  the  other  the  rapid  spread  of 
fire  through  a  building  assisted  by  the  combustion 
of  its  contents.  The  one  is  prevented  by  the  use 
of  incombustible  materials,  the  other  by  the 
separation  of  the  several  parts  by  natural 
barriers ;  the  fonner  is  generally  known  as  fire- 
proof building,  the  latter  as  the  compartment 
system."  The  author  proceeds,  therefore,  to 
describe  "fii'eproof  "  building,  but  draws  a  very 
necessary  distinction.  He  classes  fireproof 
buildings  under  two  heads :  the  first  class  as 
that  constructed  of  incombustible  materials 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  action  of  fire,  the 
second  as  buildings  constructed  partially  of 
combu.stible  materials,  also  thoroughly  protected. 
The  former  class  involves  more  expensive  pro- 
cesses than  the  latter,  and  it  is  more  durable 
against  decay  and  deterioration,  though  the  fire- 
resisting  qualities  may  be  the  same  in  both.  The 
author  observes  what  is  ah'eady  pretty  well 
understood  by  architects  who  have  had  experi- 


ence— that  more  depends  upon  the  proteetion  of 
the  materials  of  construction  than  upon  the 
materials  themselves ;  but  there  is  still  an  idea, 
says  the  author,  that  incombustible  materials 
alone  can  make  a  fij'eproof  building.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  those  who  entertain  this  oinnion 
that,  with  the  "exception  of  brick  there  is  no 
material  that  enters  into  the  construction  of 
modem  buildings  that  can  be  considered  fii'e- 
proof "  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  contents 
of  any  building  can  be  wholly  so.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  assume  a  building  is  fireproof  un- 
less all  its  contents  are  incombustible.  In  con- 
sidering what  constitutes  a  fireproof  building  of 
the  first  class,  the  author  takes  brick  as  the  standard 
for  fire-resisting  qualities  necessary,  which 
of  course  includes  terra-cotta.  Next  to  brick, 
walls  built  of  concrete  are  considered  as  nearly 
equal  to  it,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the  kind  of 
concrete  to  be  used.  Mr.  Wight  does  not  agree 
in  his  views  with  Captain  Shaw,  C.B.,  who,  wo 
believe,  has  not  spoken  favourably  of  stone-faced 
brick  walls,  but  observes  that  "  exterior  stone 
facing  on  brick  walls  does  not  materially  afl'ect 
their  fireproof  qualities,  though  there  are  but 
few  natural  stones  that  have  any  fire-resisting 
qualities."  And,  again,  the  author  says,  "  no 
wall  built  entirely  of  stone  can  be  considered 
fii-eproof."  In  speaking  of  the  structural 
materials  of  buildings  of  this  class,  the  author 
does  not  suggest  any  new  mode,  but  passes  in 
review  the  methods  already  in  use  to  insure  fire- 
resisting  construction.  Of  course,  in  a  first-class 
fireproof  building  the  amoimt  of  insurable 
property  depends  on  the  amount  of  combustible 
materials,  and,  referring  to  iron,  F.  Schumann, 
the  mechanical  expert  of  the  office  of  the  super- 
vising architect  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
says  that  iron,  with  a  co-efficient  of  safety 
of  three  at  normal  temperature,  loses  all  prac- 
ticable strength  at  977  Fahr.  Iron  must,  there- 
fore, be  protected  by  incombustible  and  non- 
conducting materials.  Referring  to  the  various 
methods  of  bridging  the  spaces  between  the 
iron  beams,  the  brick  arch  is  considered  the 
strongest  and  cheapest ;  but  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  flat  ceiUng  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  lower  flanges.  Suspended  ceil- 
ings of  incombustible  materials  are  suggested, 
the  flanges  being  protected  by  wire  netting  or 
small  bars  of  iron  covered  with  plaster  ;  but  the 
most  effective  method  is  to  use  large  skewbacks 
of  brick  or  concrete,  so  that  the  beam  may  be 
inclosed  below,  the  best  material  for  the  skew- 
backs  and  arches  being  porous  terra-cotta,  or  clay 
and  sawdust  burned  Uke  ordinary  bricks.  This 
system  has  been  carried  out,  we  fiud,  at  the 
Mitchell  Building,  Milwaukee.  Arches  of  corru- 
gated iron  resting  on  the  flanges  and  filled  with 
concrete  have  been  used  successfully  for  a 
.similar  pui-pose,  but  it  leaves  the  lower  part  of 
the  iron  beams  exposed.  Allusion  is  made  to 
flat  arches  of  hollow  bricks,  another  mode  of 
fiUing  in  the  spaces ;  the  joints  are  made  to 
radiate  to  a  common  centre,  and  the  soffits  of  the 
arches  afford  a  protection  to  the  flanges  of  beams. 
Plastering  covers  the  whole  ceiling  throughout, 
and  the  porous  concrete  may  be  made  of  lime  of 
TeU  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Iron  columns  should 
be  covered  in  a  similar  manner  by  porous  terra- 
cotta or  concrete  east  in  blocks.  Screws  put 
directly  into  the  iron  is  recommended  for  securing 
the  material.  Another  mode  is  to  form 
vertical  flanges  in  the  column  between 
which  blocks  are  introduced,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  plaster.  Partitions  of  porous  con- 
crete or  hoUow  bricks  are  necessary  to  insure 
fire-resisting  qualities.  The  author  discusses 
the  essentials  of  roof -trusses,  and  the  importance 
of  covering  the  iron  purlins  with  blocks  of 
porous  concrete.  He  observes  that  sheet-metal, 
in  all  forms,  should  be  sparingly  introduced  ; 
and,  as  a  general  principle,  assumes  that  the 
only  building  materials  that  will  resist  fire  are 
those  which  are  soUd  and  porous ;  porosity  gives 
the  nonconducting  property,  while  brittle 
materials  are  all  imreliable  as  fire-resistcrs. 

Fireproof  buildings  of  the  second  class,  or 
those  in  which  combustible  materials  are  used, 
but  protected  from  the  action  of  a  fire,  are  next 
considered  by  Mr.  Tfight,  and,  we  may  observe, 
are  a  larger  and  more  important  class  for  the 
consideration  of  the  architect.  Some  valuable 
hints  are  given  by  the  writer.  Thus,  in  ware- 
houses having  long  unsupported  walls,  a  system 
of  buttressing  maybe  adopted  by  the  flues,  the 
amount  of  brickwork  displaced  by  a  flue  being 
disposed  on  each  side.  The  author  says  he  has 
adopted  this  rule  in  Chicago  since  the  great  fire. 


The  plan  of  filling  the  spaces  between  wooden 
floor-beams  solid  is  objected  to  as  accumulating 
weight  and  inducing  decay  of  the  timber.  A  sepa- 
rate ceiling  and  floor  are  advocated,  and  the  former 
.should  be  so  constructed  as  to  keep  the  fire  from 
the  beams.  For  this  purpose  the  author  recom- 
mends wire,  either  woven  or  strung,  as  a  support 
for  the  plastering  ;  the  mortar  is  forced  through 
the  meshes  and  above  the  wires,  and  makes  a 
good  resisting  covering.  The  thickness  alto- 
gether, including  the  finishing  coat  of  mortar, 
may  be  about  IJin.  Another  method  of  con- 
structing economical  fire-proof  ceilings  is  by 
using  hollow  slabs  of  fireclay.  In  covering 
iron  beams  of  I  section,  Mr.  Wight  suggests 
laying  beams  of  oak,  one  on  each  side,  and  one 
on  the  bottom  of  it,  worked  to  fit  toUdly  to  the 
iron,  and  then  secured  by  bolts.  We  have  no 
further  space  to  go  into  details.  Another  section 
of  Mr.  Wight's  address  deals  with  perhaps  quite 
as  important  a  subject — means  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol the  .spread  of  fire.  Of  course  the  division  of 
a  building  into  compartments  is  the  means  taken 
to  insure  the  prevention  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
fire.  Open  elevator  wells,  staircases,  and  other 
shafts  are  particularly  dangerous  as  vertical 
openings.  The  author  truly  observes,  the  use 
of  trap  doors  has  been  disused  since  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  machinery  of  elevators. 
Several  patent  automatic  hatchway  valves  or 
traps  have  been  introduced  in  America,  but  few 
have  been  put  into  use.  No  doubt  much  might 
be  looked  for  if  automatic  closers  were  made 
compidsory  by  authorities  and  insurance  offices, 
and  if  all  buildings  were  properly  sub-di\'ided  by 
fireproof  partitions,  with  double  iron  doors  to  all 
openings.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Wight's 
remarks  to  the  notice  of  all  architects. 


MR.  RUSKIN  JlKD  ST.  MARK'S,  A^ENICE.* 

By  T.  H.  Hail  Caine. 
XTTHEN  the  intelligence  came  to  us  from 
Y  T  Italy  that,  unless  protected  from  the 
rapacity  of  those  by  whom  the  beauty  it  possesses 
is  unfelt,  and  the  language  it  uses  forgotten, 
the  west  front  of  the  "Church  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  was  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  did 
we  not  at  first  feel  that  the  author  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice"  was  the  man,  above  all 
living  men,  who  might,  and  must,  speak  the 
word  of  f errid  protest  that  waited  to  be  spoken  ? 
He  who  knew  that  pile  of  Oriental  glory  as  no 
man  else  had  learned  to  know  it ;  had  numbered 
its  chequered  stones  as  he  might  have  counted 
the  jewels  of  a  crown ;  had  traced  its  coral  and 
its  amethyst,  and  every  star  of  its  opal  gleaming 
on  its  golden  ground  ;  he  who  felt  that  Jehovah 
had  made  his  tablets  of  the  marble  of  that 
Venetian  temple  as  certainly  as  of  the  granite 
of  Sinai,  was  of  all  men  the  man  to  say  how  far 
its  destruction,  under  the  name  of  restoration, 
would  be  subversive  of  our  interests  in  that  past 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  world,  whose  history — where 
its  printed  pages  fail  us— the  very  stones  cry 
out.  But  friends  of  Mr.  Ruskin  well  know  the 
sad  truth  that,  for  reasons  both  adequate  and 
painful,  and  such  as  a  generous  public  wiU  be 
quick  to  appreciate,  he  must  be  silent  on  this 
subject.  "  I  have,  of  course,  the  deepest 
interest  in  your  work,"  writes  Mr.  Ruskin,  "and 
for  that  reason  must  keep  wholly  out  of  it." 
The  movement  against  all  this  destruction,  and 
worse  than  destruction,  of  the  art-treasures  of 
an  elder  time,  that  has  been  going  on  in  Europe 
for  the  most  part  of  half  a  century,  is  being 
sustained  by  Mr.  WilUam  Morris  and  others — 
men  whose  generating  instincts  have  assuredly 
infu.'sed  such  a  spirit  into  the  very  fibre  of  om 
modem  art-life  as  has  brought  it  to  where  it  is. 
But  neither  can  we  measure  the  loss  to  the  past 
of  art,  nor  to  its  future,  which  comes  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  the  temple  which  for 
centuries  has  given  joy  to  East  and  West  alike 
is  threatened  with  partial  demolition,  silence 
must  lie  on  the  lips  of  hinr  whose  dis- 
tinguishing gift,  a  supreme  birth-possession 
above  all  or  most  of  the  men  of  his  time,  is  a 
wonderfiiUy  subtle  apprehension  of  all  beauty  of 
form  wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  architect. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ruskin  has,  in  a  sense,  left 
behind  him  in  ineffaceable  characters  the  symbol 
of  his  sympathies  in  this  m.atter.  If  he  who  for 
thirty  years  stood  at  the  head  and  front  of  this 
movement  may  no  longer  charge  himself  with 
direct  effort  in  its  interests,  we  who  rejoice  to  he 
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of  his  following  may  yet  find  there  remains  to  us 
adequate  data  whereby  to  work.  Permit  me, 
then,  at  this  juncture — without  asking  the  praise 
of  deeper  insight  than  the  most  or  even  pro- 
founder  sympathy,  and  claiming  only  to  have 
traversed  the  works  with  more  special  purpose — 
to  focus  in  a  few  short  pages  much  of  all  Mr. 
Buskin  has  said  since  1S48  on  St.  Mark's  and 
its  restoration,  and  on  the  principle  and  practice 
of  all  modern  restoration,  in  many  books  and 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  unknown  to  all  but 
bibliographers,  and  now  xmhappily  not  usually 
accessible. 

What  Mr.  Euskin  sees  first  of  all,  is  that  the 
history  of  St.  Mark's  is  the  liistory  of  Venice — 
of  its  origin  in  the  days  of  Byzantine  art,  its 
culminating  height  in  the  Gothic  period,  its 
degeneracy  into  what  is  termed  its  Renaissance, 
and  at  last  its  final  overtlirow  as  a  centre  to- 
wai'ds  which  had,  for  a  time,  radiated  the  full 
soul  of  Christendom.  The  Venetians  were  exiles 
from  ancient  and  beautiful  cities,  when  with 
small  beginnings  they  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  broad  Adriatic  their  Venice  of  porphyry  and 
gold.  They  brought  with  them  rich  memories  of 
the  half-barbaric  Eastern  splendours  from  whose 
presence  they  were  banished.  They  brought, 
too,  relics  of  many  an  antique  pile,  such  as  for 
ages  had  prompted  their  fathers  to  reflection,  or 
pleaded  for  regard.  These  they  incrnstated 
with  less  pi-ecious  material,  and  thus  established 
a  great  school  of  art  that  was  sincere  and  pure, 
and  true  to  the  period  and  the  place.  Very  soon 
theii'  refuge  became  their  home.  Venice  bred  a 
Giorgione,  a  Titian,  a  Bellini,  and  a  Tintoretto. 
Her  school  of  Venetian  painters  founded  abiding 
traditions.  Painting  may  never  in  this  world 
escape  from  the  influence  of  her  beginnings :  its 
latest  noble  efforts  are  linked  to  her  first.  For 
fifteen  hundred  years  Venice  was  a  sovereign 
power ;  for  a  thousand  years  she  swayed  the 
councils  of  Europe.  Her  fleets  were  in  every 
water,  her  consuls  were  in  every  province,  and 
the  wealth  of  East  and  West  met  in  her  treasury. 
But  her  evil  day  came  at  length.  A  fatal  change 
stripped  her  of  her  sovereignty — her  rule  was 
abrogated ;  her  fleets  superseded ;  her  treasures 
spoUated  ;  her  temples  desecrated.  In  the 
wantonness  of  wealth  Venice  made  her  choice 
whether  she  should  be  for  God  or  for  mammon, 
and  now  is  despoiled  and  overthrown.  Europa 
yields  her  only  the  last  funeral  offices  of  memory. 

Nest,  Mr.  Euskin  shows  how  the  chui'ch  of 
St.  Mark  came  to  be  what  it  was  and  is.  The 
Venetians  believed  they  had  become  possessed  of 
the  body  of  the  Apostle.  They  reared  a  church 
to  mark  its  resting-place.  The  church  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  its  site  in  the  11th 
century  they  reared  another  church  and  decorated 
it  with  the  symbol  of  the  Apostle,  and  named  it 
by  his  name.  Mr.  Euskin  revives  some  of  the 
traditions  that  link  themselves  with  its  history. 
Amid.'^t  the  fever  of  excitement  and  passion  of 
pursuit  th.at  attended  the  building  of  the  fabric, 
the  precise  resting-place  of  the  body  of  the 
Apostle  became  lost.  In  this  hour  of  humiliation 
the  people  set  aside  a  period  for  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  stones  of  a 
column  in  their  sanctuary  parted,  and  disclosed 
the  coffin  of  the  Apostle  safely  embosomed  vrithin 
it.  St.  Mark's  was  completed  by  the  Byzan- 
tines about  1071,  and  was  then  the  purest 
example  of  their  art.  The  Pagan  splendours 
of  its  decoration,  wi-ought  by  craftsmen  from 
Constantinople,  was  unperplexed  by  any  effort 
at  naturalism,  and  always  subordinate  to  archi- 
tectural effect.  Every  generation  added  some- 
thing to  the  glory  of  its  colour,  and  the  wealth 
of  its  mosaics  ;  but  not  in  any  age  did  it  inherit 
much  more  of  human  expression  or  of  religious 
mysticism  than  characterised  its  barbaric  begin- 
ning. When  the  great  soul  of  Christian  art 
required  to  boat  itself  out  in  more  truly  satis- 
fying expression,  it  left  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  for 
the  cathedral  at  Rouen.  St.  M-irk's  was  par- 
tially burnt  in  1106,  and  from  that  time  forward 
until  the  dawn  of  tho  Renaissance,  we  mark  the 
light  hand  of  the  Gothicist  touching  its  pinnacles 
with  exquisite  ornament,  and  its  I'ctiring  niches 
with  delicate  tracery.  Sweet  and  tender  and 
pensive  is  the  work  of  the  Gothic  builder,  as  in 
the  form  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  graceful  birds 
that  drink  in  this  thirsty  land  from  sunny  foun- 
tains, it  interwines  with  the  dragons  and 
serpents  and  ravening  l^easts  of  prey  of  Byzantine 
art.  And  the  temple  feels  and  is  glad  of  it,  and 
over  all  its  crust  of  marble  and  more  precious 
stones,  finds  joy  in  the  gentle  fractures  traced  on 
the  face  of  them  by  the  hch's  of  a  noble  Christian 


architecture  in  its  youth.  Not  in  the  same 
manner  did  Titian  in  later  days  incrustate  into 
St.  Mark's  his  colourless  Renaissance.  Titian 
did  much  for  St.  Mark's  in  the  morsels  of  actual 
life,  and  in  the  Bible  pictures  with  which  ho 
adorned  its  walls ;  he  did  much  for  Venice  in 
teaching  her  school  of  painters  the  scope  of  their 
art — how  much  in  a  pictui'e  is  pictorial ;  how  far 
a  picture  must  be  befoi-e  aU  else  decorative — and 
now  the  dust  lies  on  his  lips  ;  but  we  should  not 
leave  the  truth  unstated  that  he  stripped  from 
this  ancient  fabric  the  loveliest  remains  brightened 
by  coral  and  gold  to  make  space  for  the  drear 
inanities  of  a  false  and  dishonouring  substitute. 

But  if  we  would  wish  to  see  the  chui'ch  of  St. 
Mai'k's,  at  Venice,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  sees  it,  we 
miist  begin  with  him  in  the  CaUe  Lunga  San 
Moise,  an  alley  seven  feet  wide,  between  high 
over-reaching  houses,  paved  under  foot,  and  with 
its  narrow  stream  of  blue  sky  overhead.  This 
outwork  to  a  great  square  is  dense,  and  its 
itinerant  vendors,  foul  with  their  goods  and 
hoarse  with  their  cries.  We  push  through  the 
dust  and  noise,  past  the  hostelry  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  emerge  on  the  bridge  of  Campo  san 
Moise,  whence — following  where  Mr.  Euskin 
leads — into  the  entrance  into  St.  Mark's-place, 
known  as  Bocca  di  Piazza.  We  pass  through 
the  shadow  of  its  pillars,  and  as  we  advance 
slowly  there  opens  upon  us  a  great  light,  for 
beyond  those  groups  of  arches  there  rises  a  vision 
outoftheearth,andthe  great  square  parts  from  it 
in  a  kind  of  awe  that  we  may  see  it  far  away. 
White  cupolas  rise  like  wreaths  of  sea-foam  in 
the  dawn ;  seven-fold  gates  are  flanked  with 
clusters  of  pillars,  and  white  doves  nestle  in  their 
capitals ;  higher  up  the  images  of  Chi'ist  and  His 
angels  look  out  from  spandi'els,  where  opal  and 
amethyst  gleam  in  the  sun  with  unexpected  rays ; 
still  higher,  pinnacles,  touched  with  partial  but 
not  dangerous  decay,  stand  out  before  arches 
wide  and  old,  and  splendid  is  their  sweep ;  again 
higher  a  line  of  yet  more  beautif  id  pinnacles ;  then 
up  ahead,  the  glowing  domes  that  seem  to 
lift  themselves  nobly  forth  from  their  bed  of 
marble  and  gold.  As  we  stand  for  one  con- 
summate moment  in  fidl  view  of  this  symbol  of 
a  strange  and  perfect  chemistry  uniting — in  the 
consistency  of  true  art  penetrated  by  the  impos- 
ing spirit  of  the  artist — contrasted  elements,  we 
cannot  but  see  in  it  an  indwelling  solemnity  of 
expression  which  for  centuries — whether  men 
woidd  bear  or  whether  thay  would  forbear — 
must  have  been  rebuking  to  frivohty  and 
chastening  to  pliasure.  When  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  these  gleaming  walls,  and  the  vast 
square  seems  to  close  upon  us  as  we  go,  the 
vesper  hymn  streams  through  the  open  portal 
within  whose  swinging  gates  the  incense  of 
prayer  and  praise  goes  up  to  God.  It  pursues  us 
as  we  re-enter  the  shadows  of  the  Bocca  di 
Piazza,  and  mingles  with  the  oncoming  din  of 
the  narrow  alley  across  the  bridge — mingles  with 
it,  and  then  is  lost. 

And  this  is  the  temple  our  Italian  government 
proposes  to  restore  ?  "VNHiat  does  Mr.  Ruskin 
say  about  it  ?  That,  once  destroyed,  we  may 
restore  the  chirrch  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  when 
we  can  raise  the  dead — not  tUl  then.  He  tells 
us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  restoration.  Prom 
beginning  to  end  the  thing  is  a  lie  no  honest  man 
may  give  tongue  to.  It  means  total  destruction  ; 
a  destruction  out  of  which  no  remnants  may 
be  gathered.  You  may  make  a  model  of  the 
old  building,  as  you  may  of  a  corpse  ;  butw-herein 
is  your  new  work  better  than  the  old  ?  There  is 
yet  in  the  old  some  life,  some  mysterious  sug- 
gestions of  what  it  has  been  and  what  it  has  lost. 
But — it  may  be  answered — beauty  is  less  than 
utility,  and  if  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's  is 
tottering  to  its  fall — what  then  ?  Then  this, — ■ 
that  better  authorities,  Mr.  Street  and  others, 
have  announced  the  fa(,'adc  secure  than  any  who 
have  labelled  it  dangerous.  This  restoration 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  irreparable 
injury  is  already  done.  Hundi'eds  of  workmen, 
without  a  touch  of  the  feeling",  intention,  and 
information  of  the  freemasons  of  tho  1 2th  Cen- 
tury have  long  been  destroying  in  carelessness, 
or  in  cimning,  what  it  woidd  have  been  in- 
convenient to  save  or  difficult  to  imitate.  Mr. 
Raskin  says  he  would  rather  leave  it  to  others 
than  lumself  to  say  how  far,  when  repairs  are 
once  permitted  to  be  undertaken,  a  building 
is  lilcely  to  be  spared  from  mere  interest  in  its 
beauty,  when  its  destruction  has  become  perma- 
nently remunerative  to  a  large  body  of  workmen. 
But,  granted  that  rain  and  swii-liug  winds,  even 
in   that  simny  land,  have  touched   St.    Mark's 


with  dangerous  decay,  he  woidd  say  to  Italians  : 
Take  proper  care  of  your  monument,  and  you 
will  not  need  to  restore  it ;  band  it  together  with 
iron  where  it  loosens  ;  stay  it  with  timber  where 
it  declines ;  do  not  care  about  the  iiusightlincss 
of  the  aid,  and  many  a  generation  may  yet  bo 
born  and  pass  away  amidst  its  shadows.  In  any 
case  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  touch  it ; 
it  is  not  yours :  the  dead  have  still  their  right 
in  it ;  it  is  vtsUd  in  you  only. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  that 
works  destructive  of  the  artistic  aud  histoiioal 
character  of  St.  Mark's  can  be  undertaken 
without  due  consideration  by  the  heirs  of  the 
men  who  buOt  it.  To  this,  the  reply  of  Sir. 
Ruskin  is  emphatic.  He  tells  us,  if  we  examine 
the  dii-ection  which  is  taken  by  all  the  influence 
of  fortune  and  of  fancy  in  France  and  Italy, 
wherever  they  concern  themselves  about  art,  we 
wlU  find  that  the  real  earnest  eflforts  of  the 
upper  classes  is  to  make  every  place  in  the 
world  as  much  like  the  Champs" Elysees  of  Paris 
as  possible.  Gay  promenades,  with  fountains 
and  statues ;  vast  hotels  like  barracks,  and  rows 
of  high  square-windowed  dwelling  houses, 
consiune  their  way  through  the  wrecks  of  the 
hated  antiquities  of  great  cities.  What 
effect  has  the  splendour  of  St.  Mark's 
on  those  who  now  pass  beneath  it? 
"You  may  walk,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and  fro,  before  its  gateway, 
and  you  will  not  see  an  eye  lifted  to  it  nor  a 
countenance  brightened  by  it."  Truly,  Venice 
made  her  choice  whether  she  should  be  for  God 
or  for  mammon.  Cafes  line  the  square;  an 
Austrian  band  plays  martial  music  from  the  foot 
of  the  great  tower ;  men  gather  there  in  the 
restlessness  of  avarice  and  thirst  of  dehght ;  the 
march  drowns  the  Miserere,  and  the  images  of 
Christ  and  His  angels  look  down  upon  it  all  con- 
tinually. In  her  last  hours  Venice  has  thrown 
oft'  all  shame ;  and  this  is  how  the  sons  of  Dante 
and  Titian  insidt  their  fathers  with  f orgetf  uluess 
and  surround  their  children  with  temptation. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  we,  of  all  men 
from  all  countries  of  the  earth,  have  least  title  to 
dictate  to  Italy  what  she  shall  do  with  her 
monuments.  Our  own  cathedrals,  once  grey  and 
venerable,  are  now  white  with  novelty  or  bedi- 
zened with  vulgarity.  The  treasures  of  many 
centuries  lie  rotting  in  damp  cellars  of  our 
British  Museum.  Disencumbered  of  our  memo- 
rial marbles,  we  are  freed  indeed  from  the 
entanglements  of  memory,  aud  now,  almost 
without  a  record  or  a  ruin,  we  might  dispose 
ourselves  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  die.  If  tliis  is 
urged  against  us  Mr.  Ruskin  answers  sadly,  it 
is  so;  and  truly,  as  an  Englishman,  I  know  of 
no  ground  on  which  we — paralysed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  past  errors — may  claim  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject,  imless  it  be  the  ground  of 
that  individual  possession  which  every  man  in 
the  world  retains,  without  distinction  of  nation 
or  race,  in  all  works  of  inspired  art  which  bring 
food  to  the  heart  and  rapture  to  the  sense. 

But  is  it  possible  that  Englishmen  can  concern 
themselves  to  preserve  buildings  which  in  their 
lifetime  they  may  never  behold?  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  are 
capable  of  doing  this.  The  love  of  art  is  not  a 
selfish  principle,  nor  are  its  emotions  incom- 
patible with  the  exertions  of  self-denial. 

It  may  be  retorted  that  in  recent  years  Italy 
has  had  more  need  of  her  Garibaldis  than  of  her 
Michael  ^Vngelos  :  but  shall  it  henceforth  be  said 
that  amidst  the  din  and  bustle  of  her  reawaken- 
ing from  the  sleep  of  years  a  great  nation  has 
been  immindful  of  her  past — a  past  full  of  noble 
achievements  whose  memory  the  world  ^vill 
never  let  die  ?  But  on  Italy  and  the  Italians  that 
world  will  one  day  give  judgment.  Each,  then, 
shall  have  a  reward.  The  one,  the  enthusiasm 
of  students  ;  the  other,  the  concurrence  of  the 
crowd.  Everywhere  now  the  feverish  influence 
of  modern  society  has  sway ;  but  when  tho  dust 
and  noise  of  so  much  meddling  have  passed 
away,  it  will  then  be  seen  in  tho  silence  of  her 
night^ — tormented  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
buried  past  and  saddened  by  shadows  of  a 
barren  future — that  not  the  ravages  of  war  or 
revolt  have  done  so  much  to  efface  in  Italy  the 
footprints  of  departed  greatness  as  tho  feeble 
vanities  of  a  degenerate  generation. 


Extensive  drainage  and  sanitary  works  are  .about 
to  be  commenced  at  Garristown,  from  tho  designs 
aud  uuder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jamos  Dillon, 
C.E.,  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  provide  employment 
during  the  winter. 
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TEIIPLE  CHmCH,  L0^•DON. 

On  July  3rd,  1874,  we  gave  a  double-page  view 
of  the  Temple  Churcli,  as  restored  -H-ith  its  pre- 
sent high-pitch  roof,  which  was  designed  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn.  To-day  we 
publish  part  of  a  series  of  measured  di'awings 
(which  we  propose  to  complete  at  an  early  date) 
of  this  building,  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  S.  Langford, 
architect.  Our  plates  to-day  show  the  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  entire  church,  and  a  per- 
spective sketch  of  porch  at  the  west  end,  the 
bases  now  eoTcred  being  cleared  in  our  illustra- 
tion. 

CITY   OF  LONDOX  SCHOOL   C03IPETITI0N  DESIGNS. 

The  design  for  the  City  of  London  Schools 
under  the  motto  "  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat"  is 
planned  with  the  Assemby  Hall  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  its  axis  being  north  and  south. 
The  whole  of  the  administratire  department  is 
arranged  on  the  front  of  the  site,  extending  from 
the  existing  hotel  to  the  proposed  new  side-road, 
and  the  class-rooms,  lecture-theatre,  &c.,  ar- 
ranged on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  hall, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  eoiiidor  7ft. 
Gin.  wide.  The  accommodation  provided  is  as 
follows  :  —  Secretary's  offices  adjoining  the 
entrance,  provided  with  the  requisite  lavatory, 
w.o.,safe,  &c.  A  committee-room  29ft.  by  21ft. 
adjoining,  and  near  the  entrance.  A  library  37ft. 
9in.  by  I9ft.,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
angle,  and  forming  a  convenient  waiting-room 
for  visitors  either  to  the  head-master  or  to 
the  committee.  A  head  master's-room  28ft.  by 
19ft.,  provided  with  w.c.  and  lavatory.  The 
Tvhole  of  these  rooms  are  eii  suite,  and  aU  have  a 
liver  frontage.  The  common-room  for  the  as- 
sistant master,  36ft.  by  19ft.,  is  placed  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building,  communicating 
with  an  ante-room,  and  pro\dded  with  w.c.'s 
and  lavatory.  A  porter's  room  .situate  on  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance-hall,  with  a  store  for 
books  in  rear.  The  diuing-hall  is  placed  on  the 
first  floor,  with  accommodation  for  200  boys. 
The  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  four  living-rooms, 
and  offices  for  porter's  family  and  kitchen  staff 
are  on  the  second  floor,  immediately  over  the 
dining-hall.  A  fumaee-room,  and  coal  and 
other  stores,  are  provided  in  the  basement. 
Twenty  class-rooms  are  provided  (8  on  ground- 
floor,  12  on  first  floor),  each  to  accommodate  40 
boys,  and  ten  of  the  cla.=s-rooms  are  pro%-ided 
with  sliding  partitions,  impervious  to  soimd ; 
the  whole  20  class-rooms  are  Uarhted  from  the 
side,  15  of  them  having  a  left-sid'e  light,  and,  in 
addition,  the  4  class-rooms  on  first  floor  of  east 
wing  have  top  lights  to  admit  of  their  occasional 
use  as  di-awing  class-room.  The  minimum  pro- 
vision of  lighting  is  about  300  square  inches  of 
■window-surface  for  each  pupil.  The  dimensions 
of  the  class-rooms  are  so  devised  that  they  wiH 
admit  of  either  dual  or  long  desks  being  used. 


Each  class-room  is  provided  with  a  chamber  for 
hats  and  coats,  fitted  with  special  an-angements 
for  airing  and  drying  the  clothes,  and,  to  secure 
greater  quiet  and  privacy,  each  class-room  is 
entered  from  a  lobby  communicating  with  the 
hat  chamber  and  general  corridors.  The  assembly 
hall  is  92ft.  by  COft.,  aiTanged  to  seat  1,007 
persons,  in  addition  to  160  seats  in  a  shallow 
south  gallery,  and  has  the  main  corridors  run- 
ning round  three  sides,  with  which  it  commimi- 
cates  by  ten  doors.  It  is  provided  with  a  plat- 
form suitable  for  prize  distribution,  &c.,  audmth 
retiiing-rooms  in  the  rear.  The  lighting  of 
the  hall  is  arranged  near  the  ceiling.  A 
practical  chemistry  laboratory,  46ft.  by  19ft., 
an  extra  class-room,  3Sft.  by  19ft. ;  a  lecture- 
theatre,  70ft.  by  30ft.,  to  seat  400  boys;  a 
private  room  for  the  lecturer,  adjoining  the 
lecture-theatre,  and  a  best  apparatus-room  are 
provided  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hall.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Thames  Embankment  frontage  into 
a  hall  29ft.  square,  from  which  every  part  of 
the  building  is  directly  accessible,  either  by 
corridors  or  stairs.  The  corridors  are  continued 
on  each  floor  by  covered  ways  to  the  w.c.'s, 
lavatories,  &c.,  placed  in  a  distinct  block,  30ft. 
in  rear  of  main  buildings,  and  separated  there- 
from by  an  open  area.  The  general  warming  of 
the  building  was  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the 
circulation  of  hot  water,  and  the  special  wanning 
of  the  class-rooms  by  open-fire  ventilatiag- 
stoves.  The  lobbies  and  corridors  are  lighted 
over  the  low  screen  at  front  of  the  hat  and 
coat  lobbies,  and  these  lights,  occurring  at  short 
intervals,  are  supplemented  by  numerous  win- 
dows. With  a  view  of  economising  both  space 
and  cost,  covered  playgrounds  have  been  ar- 
ranged underneath  a  portion  of  the  building. 
The  total  covered  playground  amounts  to  over  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the  total  covered  and 
uncovered  playground  is  more  than  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent. It  was  proposed  to  construct  the  foundation, 
interior,  and  the  back  and  east  elevations  of 
ganlt  bricks,  the  front  and  west  elevations,  the 
princijial  staircase  and  the  dressing  to  windows 
being  in  stone ;  the  floors  of  corridors  and  lava- 
tories and  the  back  stairs  to  be  fireproof,  the 
roofs  to  have  iron  principals  and  purlins  with 
best  yellow  fir  rafters,  and  to  be  boarded,  felted, 
and  covered  with  Welsh  slates ;  the  dome  to  be 
covered  with  stamped  copper  sheets.  The  design 
was  cubed  out  at  od.  per  foot  for  all  work  below 
the  gi-ound-floor,  and  at  lOd.  per  foot  for  all 
above  that  level,  or  an  average  price  of  SJd.  per 
foot  for  the  whole  work.  The  entire  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  works  as  here  described,  includ- 
ing foundations  to  an  average  depth  of  6ft. 
below  the  existing  surface  of  the  site,  is  esti- 
mated at  £53,000.  The  authors  of  the  design 
are  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  and  William  Jacques, 
architects,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchirrch-street,  E.G. 
Another  design  for  these  schools,  illus- 
trated this  week,  was  submitted  under  the 
motto,  "Our  Boys."  The  schools  being  founded 
by  John  Carpenter,  in  1440,  determined  the  au- 
thor to  adopt  the  style  of  architecture  j)revalent 
at  this  period,  and  illustrated  by  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Eton  College,  both  of 
which  were  founded  at  the  same  time.  In  plan, 
the  buildings  surround  an  internal  quadrangle, 
the  great  hall  being  placed  at  the  north-west 
end,  and  abutting  on  the  proposed  new  street. 
Entering  from  the  Embankment,  a  vestibide  leads 
on  the  ground-floor  to  a  large  assembly-hall, 
which  gives  access  on  the  right  to  the  porter's 
and  secretaries'  offices,  and  on  the  left  to 
waiting-room,  library,  and  head-master's  room, 
under  the  tower,  which  communicates  with  his 
class-room.  There  are  also  entrances,  oneachhand, 
to  the  corridors,  from  which  open  out  the  class- 
rooms and  masters'  common  room.  The  great 
hall  forms  the  end  of  the  quadrangle,  with  the 
dining-hall,  on  the  opposide  side  of  the  corridor, 
at  the  end.  The  lecture-hall  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Embankment-front,  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  communicates,  through  the  la- 
boratory and  best  apparatus  room,  to  the  chemi- 
cal class-room,  which  is  lighted  on  three  sides, 
with  an  open  roof.  A  drawing  class-room  is 
provided  on  the  second  floor.  The  class-rooms 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  on  the 
two  upper  floors.  There  are  three  staircases ;  at 
the  foot  of  each,  in  the  basement,  are  lavatories 
communicatingwithlatrines.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  basement,  except  under  the  front  portion,  is 
devoted  to  a  covered  playgroimd,  and  a  jjart  of 
the  quadrangle,  below  the  ground-floor  windows, 
is  roofed  as  a  covered  gymnasium,   and  the  re- 


mainder of  the  site,  about  1 00ft.  in  depth,  is 
left  as  an  open  playgroimd.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  £57,500.  The  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  in  the  design  were  the  division  of 
the  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  classification 
and  supervision,  anaple  light  and  through  ven- 
tilation to  all  rooms,  and  easy  circiilation  by 
means  of  direct  and  wide  corridors ;  an  im- 
posing great  hall,  convenient  of  access,  and  an 
architectural  building  worthy  of  the  site.  The 
architectisMr.^J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.E.I. B.  A., 
of  Cloak-lane,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Quitter. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  selected 
design  for  the  schools,  that  of  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Emanuel,  was  illustrated  in  the  BtrrLDiNO 
News  for  June  13,  August  15  and  22  of  thepre- 
sent  year;  Mr.  T.  E.  CoUcutt's  design  on  Sep- 
tember 3  last,  and  that  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson  on  September  12.  In  an  early  issue  we 
shall  publish  Mr.  Knightley's  design,  which  was 
placed  second  in  the  competition. 

CHUBCH    OP    BT.     JOHN-    THE    EVANOELIST,     WENT  - 
EKLDOE,    YORIS. 

We  havealready  published  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blom- 
field'  s  bi  g  dra  win  g  of  Denton  Hall  from  this  year' s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  to-day  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  only  other  drawing  exhibited 
at  the  same  exhibition  by  the  same  architect, 
viz.,  the  Church  of  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist, 
Wentbridge,  Yorkshire.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan,  the  budding  is  cruciform,  and  has  an 
apsidal  chancel.  The  materials  are  local  stone 
for  the  walls,  and  tiles  for  the  roofs. 

DESIGN  FOE  A  COHNTBT  HOITSE. 

This  illustration  has  been  reproduced  from  Mr. 
J.  Langham's  Koyal  Academy  drawing  from 
this  year's  Exhibition.  It  is  simply  a  design 
prepared  as  an  example  of  a  suitable  domestic 
treatment  of  brick  and  stone  combined  with 
half-timber  construction,  and  as  such  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  A  plan  is  given, 
which  will  explain  the  arrangements  of  the 
interior. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  permanent  structure 
for  Grresham  Baptist  Chapel,  opposite  Lough- 
borough-park  railway  station,  S.E.,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  building  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  Stockwell,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£2,000.  According  to  the  Soxt/i  London  Observer, 
' '  its  style  will  be  a  blending  of  the  Norman  and 
the  Gothic  ;  "  the  pews  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  and 
the  roof  of  deal,  stained,  with  plaster  interlaid. 

The  decoration,  in  colour,  of  the  interior  of  the 
Town  Hall  at  Peterhead,  N.B.,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  that  burgh,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  woodwork  in  the  principal  hall  has  been  re- 
newed, new  windows  introduced,  and  fresh  council- 
table,  cushioned  chairs,  and  other  fittings  placed  in 
the  room. 

A  private  meeting  of  the  Truste2s  of  Maryport 
was  held  on  Friday  to  consider  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  uew  dock.  Twenty-five  were 
opened,  and  were  sentto  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  the 
engineer,  to  report  upon ;  the  amounts  were  not 
divulged. 

The  chancel  of  Wadsham  Church,  Somersetshire, 
has  just  been  restored,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian.  It  has  received  a  new  roof,  of 
open  deal  ribs,  without  stain  or  varnish,  and 
covered  with  Cornish  slates,  with  a  Hamhill  ridg- 
ing and  new  cross  to  gable.  The  increased  height 
given  to  the  roof  makes  the  "leaning"  to  the 
south  from  the  lini:  of  nave  more  conspicuous  than 
formerly.  'The  stone-work  of  windows  has  been 
renewed,  three  beiug  reglazed  in  green  quarries 
with  plain  borders,  the  floor  laid  with  Mintou's 
tiles,  new  oak  seats  erected,  and  a  drain  carried 
round  exterior  of  this  portion  of  building.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  M.  Davies,  of  Landport,  except 
for  the  tiles,  which  were  laid  by  Mr.  Preston,  of 
Ilminster. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Pettingell  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  a  large  bird's-eye  view  of  the  proposed  dock 
at  Hull,  in  connection  with  the  Hull,  Barnsley, 
and  West  Riding  Junction  Railway,  of  which  Mr. 
Jas.  Abernethy,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  is  the  engi- 
neer. 

A  brass  eagle  lectern,  of  massive  yet  elegant  de- 
sign, has  lately  been  presented  to  Christ  Church, 
Wanstead,  Essex,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  G. 
S.  Fitzgerald,  which,  we  understand,  was  made 
by  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Birmingham, 
who  also  have  in  hand  a  marble  fout  for  same 
church. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


AUTISANS'  DWELLINGS  SCHEMES  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

THE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  reference  to  the  sanctioned 
schemes  under  the  Artisans'  and  Laboui'ers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Acts  prepared  by  that 
Board:  (1)  Wliilcchapcl  and  Limckouse  Scheme. 
— The  final  award  of  the  arbitrator  was  issued 
on  the  20th  December,  1S77.  The  portion  of 
the  site  east  of  the  railway  viaduct  was  cleared 
of  buildings,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  and  tenders  for  the  land  were  after- 
wards invited  by  advertisements  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  without  result,  and  although  the 
property  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  no  offer 
was  made.  On  the  2Gth  May,  1S79,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Peabody  Trustees,  offer- 
ing to  purchase  the  vacant  land  for  the  sum  of 
£10,000.  This  price  was  eventually  accepted  by 
the  Board,  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  draught  con- 
tract to  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  draught  agree- 
ment for  carrying  it  into  effect  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Home  Office,  and  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Cross.  In  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  the  Whitechapel  and  Lime- 
house  Improvement  Scheme  Modification  Act  was 
passed,  enabling  the  Board  to  carry  out  an  ar- 
rangement for  an  improved  approach  to  the 
area,  and  the  examination  of  titles,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  necessary  conveyances  relating  to  the 
area  west  of  the  railway  viaduct  are  now  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  pecuhar  difficulties  which  impeded  the  exe- 
cution of  this,  the  first  scheme  sanctioned  for  the 
metropolis,  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  dated  1 7th 
January,  1879.  (2)  BeilforiVmrn  Scheme.— Thz 
final  award  of  the  arbitrator  was  issued  on  the 
4th  December,  1878,  and  on  the  1.5th  July, 
1879,  the  Secretary  of  State  signified  his  con- 
sent to  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  area  lying  between 
Chandos- street  and  Anthony's-cottages.  The 
necessary  thirteen  weeks'  notices  were  thereupon 
served  upon  the  occupiers,  and  this  portion  of 
the  site  will  shortly  be  cleared  of  buildings.  The 
Board  has  hitherto  been  precluded  from  dealing 
with  the  remainder  of  the  site  by  a  legal  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Goupil 
with  reference  to  ancient  lights,  and  appHcation 
will  shortly  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  modification  of  the  scheme  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  that  has  thus  arisen. 
The  Peabody  Trustees  have  offered  to  buy  the 
land  for  £7,900,  a  price  which  the  Board  has  as- 
sented to,  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  draught  agreement,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  as  above- 
mentioned,  comprises  the  whole  of  this  area. 
(3)  Great  Wild-street  Scheme ;  (4)  Old  Pije-street 
Scheme;  (5)  Feartree-court  Scheme ;  (6)  TTIiitc- 
cross-strect  Scheme. — In  each  of  these  cases  the 
final  award  of  the  arbitrator  has  been  issued, 
and  the  examination  of  titles  is  proceeding.  The 
Peabody  Trustees  have  offered  to  take  the  land 
at  prices  based,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  schemes,  on  a  rental  of  3d.  per  foot 
super.,  to  be  computed  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase, and  these  terms  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  a  contract 
which  is  now  under  the  coB.sideration  of  Mr.  Cross. 
The  acquisition  of  the  lands  required  for  these 
four  schemes  is  being  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  with  the  first  three  much  progress 
has  been  made,  and  the  Board  hopes  to  be  in  a 
position  before  very  long  to  give  the  thirteen 
weeks'  notice  to  the  occupiers,  and  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Cross  for  his  sanction  to  the  demolition  of  the 
houses.  (7)  High-street, Islington,  Scheme. — The 
final  award  of  the  arbitrator  was  issued  on  the  2Gth 
August,  1879,  and  the  examination  of  titles  and 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  conveyances 
are  proceeding.  (S)  St.  -  George  -  t]ie  -  Martyr 
Scheme,  and  (9)  Goulslon.street,  cfc.  Scheme.— In 
these  two  cases  Mr.  Hunter  Rodwell,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  has  been  appointed  to  act  .as  arbitrator, 
and  the  claims  of  owners  and  occupiers  which 
have  not  been  settled  by  negotiations  have  been 
forwarded  to  him,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  due 
course.  (10)  Esscv-road,  Islington,  Scheme,  and 
(11)  Jlowman's-l/uildinffs  Scheme. —  Negotiations 
with  claimants  in  respect  of  these  schemes  are 
proceeding,  and  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  with 
respect  to  the  basis  of  compensation.  (12) 
little  Coram-stnet  Scheme,  and  (13)  Great  Peter- 
street  Scheme. —  These  schemes  are  being  carried 


into  execution  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Pea- 
body Trustees,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  scheme,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  also ; 
and  the  claims  of  owners  and  lessees  which  are 
now  being  received  are  transmitted  to  the 
Trustees,  who  will  negotiate  ■n'ith  the  claimants 
and  report  the  result  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  (14)  TTells-slrect,  Poplar,  Scheme— The 
execution  of  this  scheme,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Session  of  1879,  has  been  postponed  until  the 
Board  shall  have  gained  further  experience  in 
dealing  with  claimants  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Im- 
provement Act,  1879. — The  Board,  having  regard 
to  the  very  large  amount  of  work  now  in  pro- 
gress in  connectionwith  the  Street  Improvements 
and  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  does  not  propose 
to  deposit  any  further  schemes  with  a  view  to 
legislation  in  the  ensuing  Session. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE. 

THE  memoriaUsts  of  the  S.P.A.B.  have  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  arousing  the  attention 
of  the  Italian  press  and  people,  and  nearly  as 
much  nonsense  is  being  talked  and  written  by 
the  Italians  as  already  has  found  utterance  here 
on  the  other  side.  The  action  of  the  R.I. B. A. 
in  the  matter,  which  will  be  found  reported 
in  another  cohunn,  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
well-advised  and  dignified,  and  has  accordingly 
met  with  a  suitable  response  from  the  Italian 
ambassador.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Morris  and  his 
friends  could  not  have  waited,  and  left  those  to 
speak  who  had  the  best  chance  of  being  heard, 
and  who,  as  practical  architects,  were  most 
likely  to  have  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  difficidtiesattendiug  the  question.  Mr.Which- 
cord's  remarks  on  Monday  night  must  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  except  frantic  enthusiasts 
on  the  one  hand  and  reckless  iconoclasts  on  the 
other,  and  the  position  we  have  all  along  taken 
with  regard  to  the  "  anti-restorationists  "  was 
very  well  set  forth  by  him  when  he  said,  "  that 
to  attempt  to  maintain  that  every  useful  building 
was  to  be  left  untouched  if  only  it  be  old,  and 
that  every  useless  obstruction  was  to  remain  an 
obstruction  if  only  it  be  beautiful,  was  a  paradox 
oppcsed  to  the  very  principles  upon  which  their 
forefathers  constructed  the  self -same  buildings 
that  now  delighted  the  many  and  rendered  a  few 
enthusiastic  people  almost  inconsistent." 

We  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few  more  facts 
with  regard  to  St.  Mark's  itself  than  we  were  this 
time  last  week.  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  writing  to 
the  Times  from  Venice,  says : — 

•'  The  southern  end  of  the  fat^ade,  being  new,  is  as 
secure  as  any  building  in  Venice  can  be,  but  the  columns 
immediately  adjoining  this  new  part  are  completely 
bulged  outwards,  and  without  wooden  supports  placed 
against  some  of  them  would  certainly  fall  down,  if  not 
immediately,  at  least  very  soon.  At  this  part  and  all 
roimd  the  south  door  the  marble  has  left  the  brickwork 
frame,  and  is  simply  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin.  The  second 
door  from  the  south  is  not  quite  in  such  a  bad  state  as 
that  just  described,  though  here  also  the  marble  has  left 
the  brick,  and  is  only  kept  in  place  by  large  wooden 
beams.  Between  the  second  door  and  the  large  centre 
one  the  marble  is  almost  all  broken,  and  a  hole  about  2ft. 
wide  allows  the  bricks  behind  to  be  seen,  and  the  bricks 
themselves  seem  to  be  in  anything  but  a  satisfactoiy  con- 
dition. At  this  part  also  the  upper  row  of  columns  have 
left  their  original  vertical  position,  and  are  now  leaning 
some  one  way,  some  another.  The  door  next  the  centre 
one  towards  the  north  seems  to  be  in  the  best  condition  of 
all,  but  the  last  door  (northern)  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
first.  The  pillars  sustaining  the  portico  at  this  end  seem 
to  be  borne  right  out  of  their  proper  position  by  the 
weight  and  the  'lirection  of  the  pressnro  of  all  that  p.art 

of  the  edifice.     The  iron  hands  and  snip  >r(  ~  I'l 1  tt':'re 

will,  I  fear,  have  little  effect  in  pi.-  i  .    :  ■   ]  <Stse 

columns  from  downfall.    "Within  the  1 1  v  ..k- 

men  have  been  repeatedly  cmp!o\''l  i  •  i  ii'  and 
securing /J7-0  ^^/n/joz-s  various  ^1  ii-  nfi  ,  .  w-liini  have 

been  falling  out  of  their  plar-'-     I  I ':    i  These  are 

the  obseiTations  of  one  entinl .  ■  i  >  i  ■  1  lo  science  of 
architecture,  but  of  one  wh>'  w  ,:.-[■;  i  ■  before  your 
public  both  sides  of  the  question  and  tiic  laet^  of  the  case 
as  they  strike  the  unbiased  obseiver.  That  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  promptly,  to  the  whole  of  the 
fnccifita  I  am  confident;  let  us  hope,  and  try  to  bring 
about,  that  in  the  work  of  restoration  the  least  possible 
damage  may  be  done  to  the  works  of  art  which  give  such 
value  to  the'  cathedral  of  St.  Mark." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Baily  Post 
writes : — 

"I  was  surprised  myself  at  the  statement  made  that 
the  structure  of  the  noble  fabric  was  in  coiu-se  of  under- 
going such  ruthless  *  renovation,'  as  it  is  not  very  long 
since  I  inspected  the  work  in  progress,  and  I  saw  no  sign 
of  any  tampering  with  the  venerable  features  of  the  pile. 
I  was  much  pleased,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  effect  of 
the  general  restoration  of  tlic  north-west  angle,  the  beau- 
tiful marble  pillars  of  which  have  been  cleaned  and  re- 
polished,  and  promised  myself  a  ti'eat  when  I  should  be 
able  to  see  it  continued,  as  appeared  to  be  the  intention, 
along  the  whole  of  the  front,  and  so  view  the  splendid 
fagadein  all  the  pristine  glory  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
Venetians  some  centuries  ago.  Some  of  our  antiquarians. 


however,  object  to  this  work  as  altering  the  antique  aspect 
of  the  building.  I  can  imderstand  an  objection  to  scraping 
away  the  tone  of  old  red  brick  or  plain  stone,  hut  the 
removal  of  the  encrustations  on  the  walls  of  St.  Mark's  is 
as  judicious  and  desirable  a  renovation  as  that  adopted 
many  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  pillars  in  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  which  led  to  similar  improvements  in  other 
ancient  national  edifices  of  the  kind.  On  the  question  of 
taste,  therefore,  I  think  the  Italians  have  the  best  of  it." 

In  the  Venetian  Rinnoramento,  of  the  22nd 
ult.,  Signer  Meduna,  the  architect  who  restored 
the  south  facade,  confirms  Mr.  Street's  opinion 
as  to  the  non-necessity  of  any  substantial  repair 
to  the  west  front.     He  says  :  — 

"  That  which  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  south 
front  13  not  equally  so  for  that  facing  the  west,  in  the 
case  of  which  some  partial  reconstructions,  and  those  per- 
haps of  no  great  impoi-tance,  arc  sufficient,  but  indis- 
pensable. As  regards  the  south  f  aeade — which  has  been 
entirely  demolished  and  reconstructed,  and  with  it  at  the 
same  time  v.arious  portions  of  the  internal  walls,  of  the 
arches,  and  the  vaiilts — if  in  the  year  in  which  the  work 
was  undertaken  the  means  used  for  guaranteeing  the 
fabric  had  been  deferred  for  even  a  short  time,  the  south 
front,  with  the  neighboiuing  portions  of  the  interior,  and 
indeed  a  considerable  part  of  the  church,  would  have  been 
seen  to  fall.  The  promptitude  then  employed,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  means  used  for  safe  guarding  the  build- 
ing, warded  off  the  threatened  dangei-,  caused  by  walls, 
in  great  part  constructed  of  fragments  of  bricks  in  their 
interior,  too  thin  to  otCer  due  resistance  to  the  thrust  of 
the  vaults  and  arches  and  architectonic  decoration,  and 
with  instifficient  foundations." 

Signor  Meduna  goes  on  to  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  respecting  the  re- 
storation of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  in  a 
spii'it  which  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  differences  existing  between  him  and  his 
impugners,  and  the  hopelessness  of  their  under- 
standing each  other.  He  insists  that,  "in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  pavement  the  design  is  the 
exact  reproduction  of  the  old  one,  the  quality  of 
the  marble  identical,  but  the  work  is  executed 
with  an  exactness  and  stability  wanting  to  the 
old  work."  The  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
thinks  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Street  shoidd  have 
put  forward  his  theory  of  the  undulations  in  the 
pavement  of  the  church  having  been  intention- 
ally produced.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Italian 
papers  may  have  misrepresented  his  remarks  on 
the  subject.  But  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
theory  would  be  felt  in  Italy  to  put  the  supporter 
of  it  entirely  out  of  coiu't.  It  is  absolutely  un- 
tenable. What,  asks  the  Standard  correspond- 
ent, does  Mr.  Street — ^if  such  really  be  his 
theory — say  to  the  large  slabs  which  have  been 
irregularly  broken  by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil, 
which  has  caused  the  undulations  ?  As  for  the 
piers  and  coliunns  of  the  church,  they  have  not 
been  similarly  affected,  because  a  security  of 
foundation  was  prorided  for  them,  which  was 
not  deemed  necessary  for  the  pavement. 

Our  old  friend  "Elijer  Goff  "  (Mr.  William 
Dawes),  has  been  improving  the  occasion  after 
his  usual  fashion  in  the  JIanchesfer  City  Xeirs. 
Meeting  a  literary  friend  in  Manchester  on  a 
very  crooked  bit  of  pavement : — 

"  He  asked  him  how  he  akkouuted  fur  the  centrifugal 
motion  of  the  pavin'  stones.  He  said  he  had  bin  strick 
with  a  noshun  that  it  was  intended  for  the  sea  like  St. 
Marks  only  in  a  whirlpool  part.  The  Lokal  Board  were 
bilin  over  with  poetry,  he  sed,  and  had  tippleUal  ideas. 
Sum  of 'embed  read  of  the  Adriatik  and  the  rest  bed 
boated  on  the  IrwcU,  and  it  okkured  tii  'em  that  they'd 
like  the  pa^in  stuns  tu  ripple  a  bit.  Unfortunately  the 
man  as  bed  tu  do  it  hedn't  seen  the  Adriatik  pattern  and 
didn't  kno  the  Irweli  when  he  did  see  it,  but 
he  had  kum  over  from  Americky  in  a  rollin  ship, 
so  he  jes  laid  that  pavement  out  in  Atlantik  roUs 
with  a  bad  foundation,  and  thur  it  was  to  this  day. 
Xothin  kud  surpass  it  from  a  poetikal  up  and  down  pint 
of  vu.  I  told  him  as  the  tilin  in  our  front  passage  wos  a 
hit  wavey,  but  assummot  hed  guv  way  under  it  there  wos 
no  poetry  about  it.  "Ah,"  he  sed,  "it  aint  so  with  St. 
Marks."  I  asked  him  who  he  wos.  He  sed  he  wos  a 
^Vmatoor  Ai-koologist  of  long  standing  and  he  felt  til-ed. 
I  inquired  if  he  thote  the  parst  ought  tu  be  restored.  He 
sed  he  wuddent  tutch  it  so  long  as  it  kud  hang  tugether. 
We  air  the  kustodians  of  the  parst,  he  sed.  AVeve  no 
workmen  good  enuflf  t«  replace  it  nor  klcver  cnuff  tu 
rcpare  it,  and  as  fur  kolour— luk  at  St.  Marks  front 
which  they  wunted  to  do  sumthin  tu,  tu  give  f  utur  ages  a 
chance  of  lukking  at  it.  Restore  it !  Bah  !  John  Raskin's 
themanfurmymoney.  Hesez,  'Dontalterastun.  Keepon 
dravrintillitfalls.'  He'sright.  'Howwudyuliketohav  yuro 
front  restored  if  yn  wnr  St  .Marks  V  he  suddently  demanded 
ttunintume  abrupt  on  his  axis.  I  asked  him  jf  he  thote 
it  wud  tend  tu  impruv  the  Lukes.  Whuruponhebreathed 
a  long  tekniklc  kuss  as  is  unfit  fur  publikiuslHin  except  in 
a  arkeologiklc  paper.  Then  he  wos  silent.  As  he  sot 
thur  he  lukkcd  like  a  dumb  argyment  in  favor  of  resto- 
ro-shun,  but  all  at  oust  he  aroused  hisself  intu  renewed 
inkonsistensy  and  exklamed  in  tr.igik  t^mes  '  Let  the 
marble  fade  and  the  stun  knunble  intu  dust.  Better 
lose  all  than  renew.  Tlie  restorer  is  as  bad  n.s  the  de- 
strover.  "We'll  none  on't.  "  Oh  Italia.  Thou  who  hast 
the  fatal  gift  of  beuutj-,"  Let  thy  loveliness  disintegrate 
intu  unrekognizabul  and  unrestoi-abul  ruin  rather  than 
let  the  modem  masons  attempt  tu  renew  thy  form  and 
perpetuate  thy  beauty.  Let — -■  I  hate  sittiu  by  a 
fool,  so  I  got  up  and  went  home." 


The  new  Ramsden  Docks  at  Barrow-in-Furness 
were  opened  for  traffic  on  Monday. 
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Dec.  5,  1879. 


CHURCHES  DESTROYED  BY  EIRE. 

THE  destruction  of  chm-ches  by  fire  haTing 
of  late  occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  this,  too,  being  the  season  -w-herein  such 
events  very  frequently  occur,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Walford  has  thought  that  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  to  be"  furnished  -with,  a  list  of  the 
biiming  of  churches  in  this  country,  so  far  as  he 
has  been  able,  with  some  research,  to  make  an 
enumeration  of  the  same.  He  is  well  aware  that 
the  list,  which  he  publishes  in  the  Giiarrlian,  is 
by  no  means  complete  ;  but  he  is  very  desirous 
of  making  it  so  ;  and  he  will  be  thankful  to  all 
who  win  supply  omissions  ;  and  to  be  referred 
to  any  tracts,  works,  or  county  liistories  giving 
details  of  such  burnings. 

Clutrchcs  Destroyedby  Fire  inth$  United KUigdom. 
Date.  "  Place.  Cause. 

1736,  Aug.  26  Bonenliam,  Norfolk ? 

175S    "Wolverhampton  new  Church  ? 

1762    Sittingboume  parish  church  "Workiaen. 

1795    London,  St.  Paxil's,  Covent- 

gai-den  I 

1S03    Boston,   Lincolnshire,  dam- 


ged 


„    Dec.     3 

1840,  May..  .. 

1841,  Jan.  3  .. 

lS41,Nov.  5., 


1853,  Feb.  7  . 
1857,  Oct.  27 . 
1860,  Jan.  8  . 


„     "Westminster    Abbey,    great 

tower  over  choir ? 

1817,  June  28  Bermondsey 1 

1829,  Feb.  2...  York    Minster,     choir    and 

Chapel  of  OiurLady Madman. 

1S30,  Dee Lewisham  parish-church Flues. 

1831,  Jan.  6  ...  Blackburn parish-ohurch Flues. 

,,        ,,      16  "Warkworth      (Northumber- 
land), partial Flues. 

„        „  24...  Bii-mingham,  St.  Peter's ! 

lS32,Dec.  30...  Boughton  Monchessea  (Kent)  1 
1836,  Feb.  17...  Spitiilflelds  (London),  tower 

burned   1 

I  Pimlico,  St.  Peter's  T 

York  Minster,  much  injured  I 
.  Dundee,  three  churches,  viz., 
South     Church,     Cathedral, 

and  Cross  Chiu"ch Accident. 

.  Bawdsey  (Suffolk)     Fireworks. 

.  Camberweil  parish  church  ...  ? 
1843    Edinburgh,  Grey  Friars  ? 

1849,  Nov.  11  Cambridge,ancient  Chiurch  of 

St.  Michael  ? 

1850,  Mar.  29  Limehouse,  St.  Ann's  Church  ? 
Nov.  15...  CockeiTnouth,  All  Saints' ? 

Doncaster  parish  church  ? 

Hawardine  (Flintshire)  ? 

Dublin, St.  Andrew's  (round) 

Chui-ch  ? 

,,  Nov.  29...  Kilbum,  Maida-hill   Church? 
1862  Nov.  23...  London,  Dutch  Church,  Aus- 

tinfriars ? 

1864    Ditto,  Eoyal  Savoy   Chapel, 

Strand    ? 

„      Durham,  Chiurch  of  Shirbum 

Hospital    ? 

1867,  Jan.  5  ...  Croydon  parish  chm-ch    ? 

„  Mar.  24...  London,  St.  Andrew's  Notting- 

Hill J 

„     Chfton,  St.  Paul's ? 

1869,  Ap.  17  ...  "Walworth,  All  Saints' ? 

1872    Canterbury    Cathedral,  roof 

injured "Workmen. 

1874,    Oct.    ...  Aberdeen,  East  Church 1 

1877,    Nov....  Lamerton,  near  Tavistock  ...Lamp. 

1879    Bristol,  Church  of  St.  George  Gas  stove. 

„    Oct "Wells-next-the-Seap.  church  Lightning. 

„    Nov.    IS  Edinburgh,  St.  Leonard's    ...Overheatin; 


THE  PALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  TOTTENHAM 
COURT  ROAD. 

SINCE  our  remarks  upon  the  above  subject 
the  coroner's  inquiry  has  been  resumed, 
but  as  there  are  other  witnesses  to  be  called,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital,  the  coroner  adjourned  the 
inqmry  till  next  Friday.  The  additional  evi- 
dence brought  forward  on  the  last  occasion  ap- 
pears to  establish  the  facts  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. Three  important  "witne-sses — E.  Bland- 
ford,  a  carpenter  and  joiner ;  Thomas  Carey,  a 
bricklayer's  labourer  ;  and  Richard  Taylor,  a 
carpenter,  all  employed  upon  the  alterations — 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  houses  were  not 
safe,  and  that  the  premises  were  in  too  rotten  a 
state  to  be  touched.  It  appears  from  the  exami- 
nation of  these  witnesses  that  the  uprights  and 
needling  to  the  front  and  back  walls  were  in- 
s"ufBcient ;  but  two  other  important  facts  were 
elicited  from  them,  namely,  that  the  floors  were 
first  raised  and  then  lowered,  and  that  the  centre 
front  girder  after  being  put  in  had  shifted,  caus- 
ing a  disturbance  of  the  front  wall.  Mr.  Wallen, 
the  district  surveyor,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
middle  pier  faUed,  and  that  the  front  walls  of 
171  and  172  then  fell,  and  dragged  "with  them 
the  first  floors  of  both  houses,  causing  the  light 
iron  girder  that  carried  the  floor  of  171  to  snap 
in  two.  Mr.  Wallen  appears  to  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the  middle 
and  back  girders,  which  are  clearly  dragged  for- 
ward. The  joists,  as  they  appeared  to  us  on  our 
"visit,  certainly  indicate  a  movement  forward,  as 
the  joists  are  drawn  out  of  their  bearings  at  the 
back,  and  have  fallen  in.     We  hinted  last  week 


that  any  rmderpinning  or  disturbance  of  the 
front  piers  would  have  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  immediate  cause  of  danger ;  and  Mr. 
Wallen's  evidence  now  goes  to  show  that  the 
pier  between  171  and  172  had  been  "under- 
pinned with  Portland  cement  imperfectly."  It 
appears  also  that  no  story-posts  or  front  shores 
were  used  in  the  operation.  Mr.  Robt.  Walker, 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Anne's, 
who  had  condemned  between  700  and  800  build- 
ings on  his  own  sho"wing  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  had  examined  the  debris,  gave  it  as 
liis  opinion  that  the  front  walls  had  not  been 
bonded  :  he  also  concurred  "svith  Mr.  AVallen  that 
the  underpinning  was  imperfect,  and  that  the 
■vibration  caused  by  the  traific  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall.  Pre"vious  alterations  made 
some  years  ago  had  weakened  the  pier,  and 
rendered  it  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight, 
which  he  estimated  at  about  23  tons,  or  a  crush- 
ing weight  of  some  30  tons.  One  point  of 
moment  to  district  surveyors  was  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Wallen's  evidence,  namely,  that  the  notice 
he  received  from  the  contractor  was  inadequate, 
and  by  no  means  expressed  all  the  work  under- 
taken, or,  indeed,  that  portion  of  it  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  on  "Sewage 
Disposal."  The  author,  in  the  first  place, 
described  the  different  systems  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  He  then  called  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  deaths  recorded  annually  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Returns,  arising  from  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  due  to  bad  house  sanitation 
and  defective  sewerage,  and  he  referred  in  detail 
to  the  chief  causes  and  to  the  remedies  for  these 
evUs.  He  condemned  the  apathy  sho"WTi  by  the 
vestries  in  the  metropolis  and  sanitaiy  authorities 
generally  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  Sanitary 
Acts,  and  pointed  out  that  the  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  by  the  Legislature  on  these 
authorities  were  practically  disregarded.  The 
pollution  of  water  by  its  storage  in  uncleansed 
cisterns  was  referred  to,  and  an  opinion  expressed 
that  the  water  as  .supplied  to  the  metropoHs  was 
not  the  cause  of  iUness,  but  its  pollution  after 
delivery ;  and  that  far  more  blame  attached  to 
the  hou.seholders  for  not  examining  their  cisterns 
than  to  the  water  companies.  The  author  advo- 
cated the  expeditious  completion  of  the  constant 
service  which  was  now  being  gradually  accom- 
plished. The  operation  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  was  then  considered,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  amendment  shown,  o"wing  to  the 
difliculty  experienced  in  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  was  a  reasonable  system  to 
enforce  in  the  varying  circumst.anees  of  towns,  in 
respect  to  the  purification  of  sewage.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  river  Thames  and  the  metropolitan 
sewage  was  referred  to,  and  this  question  was 
considered  at  some  length,  the  author  expressing 
an  opinion  that  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis 
should  be  purified  before  its  discharge  at  the 
outfalls  ;  and,  from  calculations  he  had  made,  he 
considered  chemical  treatment  would  be  the 
cheapest,  and  could  be  accomplished  for  7d.  a 
head.  He  pointed  out  that  the  arbitration 
between  the  conservators  of  the  river  Thames 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  reaDy 
dealing  with  the  commercial  part  of  the  question 
(namely,  as  to  interference  with  the  navigation) , 
leaving  the  sanitary  part  for  future  consideration, 
as  app.areuUy  of  secondary  importance.  The 
author  then  at  considerable  length  entered  into 
the  laws  which  governed  the  disposal  of  sewage 
upon  land,  and  gave  the  average  results  of  22 
towns  he  had  investigated,  whicli  were  as 
follows : — 39"3  gallons  of  sewage  per  head  of  the 
population  per  day.  The  sewage  of  114  people 
to  the  acre  of  sewage  farm.  Cost  of  sewage 
farm  Is.  lOd.  per  head  of  population,  and  6jd. 
in  the  pound  of  rateable  value.  Where  land 
could  not  be  obtained  as  a  purifier  and  utiliser  of 
sewage,  he  indicated  methods  of  dealing  with  it 
by  chemical  treatment.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  abstained  from  recommending  any 
system,  stating  that  his  experience  had  led  him 
to  advise  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  a  town 
accordingtoitsownspecial circumstances,  and  con. 
sidered  that  those  who  advised  in  these  matters, 
whilst  being  free  from  bias  in  favour  of  any  sys- 
tem, should  be  practically  familiar  with  them  aU. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  YORKSHIRE.* 

~\"¥TE  have  before  us  the  first  number  of  a  new 
T  T       serial  publication,  entitled  the  ' '  Churches 
of    Yorkshire,"   which    we    briefly  referred   to 
recently.  ThenamesofW.  H.  Hatton,F  R.H.S., 
and   W.    E.    Fox,  members    of    the    Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  which  appear  on  the  title- 
page,  indicate  that  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion  "will  be  placed   under  contribution.      The 
work   "wiU  be  illustrated,  and  will  contain  full 
descriptions    of    the    churches,  together    with 
historical  facts,  extracts  from  the  registers,  and 
other  information  of  a  local  character.     In  the 
introduction,  the   authors  say:    "The  work  is 
intended   to   place    within  the   reach   of   every 
Englishman    who    loves    his    eoimtry   and    its 
Ch-urch  a  concise  description  of  every  Yorkshire 
church,  along  with  the  historical  references,  and 
archseological  notes  connected  there-svith."     The 
churches  described  in  the  present  number  con- 
tain St.  Michael's,  Haworth  :  the"V\Tute  Chapel, 
ClecKheaton ;  AU  Saints'  Chapel,  and  St.   Lau- 
rence Church,  Pudsey  ;  HkleyParish-chiu-ch,  and 
wood    engra'v'ings    accompany  the   text.     Glan- 
at    the     architectural    descriptions,     we 
find    the    features    of    each    church    are   dis- 
tinguished   "svith    tolerable    accuracy,   and   the 
styles  of  the  several  portions  carefully  noted; 
but   the     omission     of     using     capital     letters 
to  the  names  of  the  styles  is  a  fault  that  might 
be  rectified  "with  advantage  in  future  numbers. 
A  great  deal  of   curious  archceological  learning 
and  facts  are  condensed  in  the  descriptions,  that 
win  be   read  with   interest  by  antiquaries   and 
admirers  of  church-architecture.      Glancing  at; 
the  account  given  of  Dkley  Church,  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  "  tower  is  really  the  only  portion 
of  the  original  church  now  remaining,  and  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  sacred 
edifice  from  time    to   time    have  certainly  not 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  exterior  view."     The 
"  splay  footings  " — the  term  should  have  been 
splayed   sills — of   the   clerestory   "windows    are 
flush  "with   the  roof  of  south  aisle,  and  have  a 
poor  eft'ect.     Speaking  of  the  fine  doorway  of 
Norman   character,    it   is    said   there    are  few 
specimens  of  Norman  carving,  excepting  those 
of  Adel,  East  Ardsley,  and  ICirkstall,  to  equal  ifc 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.     The  inscriptions  on 
the  "windows  are  interesting.  AU  Saints'  Chapel, 
Pudsey,  is,  or,  rather  was,  a  queer  little  edifice 
in  pseudo-Classic  style  of  one  span  "with  a  small 
tower  and  cupola  open  below  rising  out  of   the 
roof  at  the  west  end.     The  engraving  is  faulty 
in  dra"wing,  and  does  scant  justice  to  the  build- 
ing.    The  authors   inform  their  readers  that  it 
has  lately  been  puUed  down  by  the  direction  of 
the  local  hoard,  in  order  to  effect  a  street  im- 
provement. In  style,  to  judge  from  the  engra"ring, 
there   is  little  to  commend :  the  "windows  were 
round-arched,    and   had  architraves  -with  key- 
stones,   and    the   cupola   was   in   the  thorough 
Classic  spirit  of  the  last  century.     St.  La-wrence 
Church,  Pudsey,  has  not  much  higher  claim  to 
notice,  architecturaUy.     It  was  built  in  1831,  in 
the  Perpendicular  style  of  that  date,  "with  flving 
buttresses,   he.a"vy  battlements,    and   nudlioned 
■windows.      We  could  certainly  have  wished  the 
authors  had  given  us  older  and  better  examples 
of  chiireh-architecture  than  the  last  two  build- 
ings.    St.  Michael's,  Haworth   (as  to  the  demo- 
lition of  which  building,  ovring  to  its  association 
with  the  Brontii  family,  who  once_  worshipped 
and    are    now    buried    in    it,    plaintive    wails 
have   been   raised),    was    more    interesting;    it 
was     ev-idently     of      the     ago     of      the     early 
Classic  re"vival ;  the   authors  assig-n  the   period 
between  Heniy   VIII.  and   1775  as  the  date  of 
rebuUding.      Several  old  fragments  pf  work  re- 
mained,   including  the    lower    portion    of  the 
tower.     A  larger  church  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
site,  and  the  mural  tablets  to  the  Bronte 3_  and 
other  memorials  wiU  be  conspicuously  placed  in  it. 
A  frontispiece  to  the  number   shows  the   west 
front  of  York  Minster.     A  few  of  the  engravings 
look  as  if  they  had  been  borrowed  from  other 
sources,  and  hardly  equal  to  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  Uteraiy  part  of  the  work  ;  but,  with 
these  shortcomings,  the  work  is  unquestionably 
cheap — the  price  of  each  number  is  only  6d.,  and 
the  work  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  "wiU 
be  valued  bv  all   those   readers    who  desire  to 
become   acquainted  "with  the  great   churches  of 
Yorkshire,  and  who  have  not  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing more  costly  works. 


•  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire.  Illustrated.  By  W. 
H.  H.tTTON-,  F.R.H.S.,  and  "W.  E.  Fox.  Br.idford  :  John 
Heywood  and  Sons ;  London :  "W.  U.  Smith  and  Sons. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

j  Messes.  Longjiaxs,  Geeen,  anto  Co.  have  just 
[  published  a  sumptuous  guinea  edition  of  Moore's 
Oriental  romance  Lalhi  Rool-Ji.  The  typography, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  publishing  firm, 
is  of  the  best,  the  binding  is  attractive,  and  the 
poem  is  illustrated  by  sixty-nine  engravings 
from  original  drawings  by  John  Tenniel, 
executed  on  wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
There  are  also  five  ornamental  title-pages  by  T. 
Salman,  junr.,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  H.  N. 
Woods.  The  arabesques  upon  these  are  com- 
piled and  adapted  from  Persian  MSS.  in  the 
East  India  House  library  and  the  British 
Mu.seum ;  the  first  of  these  is  illuminated  in  gold, 
vemiOion,  green,  grey,  and  black,  and  is  ex- 
quisitely rendered.  Another  very  effective  design 
is  that  introductory  to  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri," 
in  which  architectural  details  of  tracery  and 
lattice-work  from  Baghdad  are  introduced.  The 
book  is  published  at  a  guinea,  and  is  one  of  the 

most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season. Our 

Oicii  Country  (London :  Cassell,  Better  and 
Galpin)  has  already  earned  its  due  praise  in  its 
serial  form,  but  will  be  welcome  to  many  more 
readers  bound  up  in  the  handsome  volume  before 

us. The   British  Almtinac  and  Companion  for 

1880  (London :  Stationers'  Co.)  is  exactly  the 
same  as  usual — dates  alone  altered,  and  the 
titles  of  the  articles  in  the  Companion — even  to 
the  stereotyped  protests  of  that  clever  individual 
who  does  the  "Architecture"  of  the  year, 
against  "the  general  weakness  and  insufficiency 

of    the  architecture    of  the  day." Phimhinri 

(By  W.  P.  Buchan.  London:  Lockwood  and 
Co.)  is  the  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  a  useful  text-book  which  we  were  the  firet  to 
give  to  the  world  many  years  back,  and  which 
has  remained  the  only  treatise  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  really  reUable  manual  ef  the 
plumber's  art. We  have  received  a  well- 
arranged  and  comprehensive  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  mouldings,  architraves,  sash-bars, 
skirtings,  &c.,  in  red  deal  and  vellowpine,  from 
Mr.  W.  Gradwell,  of  the  Hindpool  Saw  MUIs, 
BaiTow-in-Fumess,  which  will  be  useful  to  any 
architect  or  builder. 


AECHITECTT7H.AL  &  AKCH.2EOLOeiCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  AKCiL3iOLooic.ii,SocrETT. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  xilt.,  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Michael  Connal,  V.P. ,  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Council  showed  that 
the  Society  was  in  a  pro.sperous  condition,  and 
that  the  membership  had  considerably  increased. 
The  election  of  oifioe-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year 
took  place,  the  result  being  that  Principal 
Caird,  D.D. ,  was  appointed  president ;  Professors 
Toung  and  Veitch,  and  Mr.  M.  Connal,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Professor  Lindsay  and  Mr.  J. 
Dalryraple  Duncan,  223,  West  George-street, 
hon.'seoretaries ;  and  Mr.  A.  Galloway,  o9,  Bath- 
street,  foreign  hon.  secretary.  Mr.  J.  Napier 
having  read  some  extracts  from  the  "Diary  of  the 
Eev.  Robert  Law,  1C38-84,"  giving  information 
as  to  the  social  condition  of  Scotland  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Kirsop  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roman 
Jibiihr  and  Samian  ware,  recently  unearthed  in 
the  Meudip  Hills,  Somerset,  as  well  as  some 
Australian  native  carvedinplements,  themarkings 
on  which  wero  said  to  bear  a  curious  similarity 
to  those  on  a  large  class  of  the  sculptured  stones 
of  Scotland. 

SodETT  OF  jVxtiquaeies. — On  Thursday  week 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held 
at  Bui'lington  House.  It  was  the  second  evening 
of  the  season,  1870-80.  With  respect  to  the 
intended  restoration  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  a 
letter  was  read  which  had^been  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  society  and  forwarded  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  .asking  him  to  use  his  influence 
■with  the  Italian  Government  to  remonstrate 
against  any  needless  alteration  in  the  structure 
and  decoration  of  that  gem  of  Christian  art.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  Utter  would  prove  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  remonstrances  of  the  society  a  few 
years  ago  have  proved  in  saving  from  secularisa- 
tion the  monastry  of  Monte  Casino.  An  address 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  was  also  read  asking 
for  Government  aid  towards  the  publication  of 
valuablehistorie  papers  fromournational  arcliives. 
Mr.  Freshfield  read  to  the  meeting  some  interest- 
ing extracts  from  the  parish  books  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman-street :  and  Professor  Stubbs  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bond,  of  the  Britijjh  Museum,  were  elected 


Fellows  by  a  vote  of  the  council  on  aceoimt  of 
their  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  antiquarian 
science.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  to  a 
close. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Staines  Town  Hall  Coitpetiiion. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Staines  Local  Board  on  Novem- 
ber 26th,  from  about  fifty  designs  submitted,  the 
one  bearing  the  motto  ' '  Hotel  de  VOIe ' '  was 
selected.  The  author  is  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
architect,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion 
House,  E.  C.  It  was  resolved  that  the  designs  be 
exhibited  at  the  clerk's  office  for  14  days  for  the 
inspection  of  the  competitors  and  the  ratepayers- 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

ToEK. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  friends  of  the  York  School  of  Art  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  report  stated  that 
the  school  had  passed  through  a  satisfactory 
year.  The  number  of  students  had  been  142, 
as  against  135  last  year.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  there  was  a  further  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  artisan  students.  In  the  second 
grade  examination  last  year  32  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  of  whom  20  were  successful, 
7  being  marked  excellent,  while  2  students  had 
obtained  full  second  grade  certificates.  In  the 
third  grade  examination  9  prizes  had  been 
gained,  of  which  3  had  been  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  students  having  previously  gained 
prizes  in  the  same  subject. 

CHIPS. 

The  second  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates  to  the  members  of  the  art  class  at  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  took  place  on  Monday  week. 
The  report  showed  that  the  attendance  had  in- 
creased from  thirty-eight  the  first  year,  to  fifty 
students,  and  that  five  Queen's  prizes  had  been 
gained  at  the  examination,  and  seventeen  depart- 
ment and  twenty-fovir  local  certificates  had  been 
awarded  for  thii'd  and  second-grade  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Stonemasons'  Society  of 
Victoria  has  written  a  letter  of  warning  to  artisans 
not  to  emigrate  to  that  colony  from  England. 

A  new  cattle  salemau's  auction  mart,  with  pens 
adjoining,  was  opened  at  Forfar  on  Monday.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Lamoud,  of  Arbroath. 

A  massive  silver  altar-lamp  was  hung  and 
lighted  for  the  first  time  iu  the  recently  renovated 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Francis-street, 
Dublin,  on  Sunday  week.  It  was  designed  and 
executed  at  Messrs.  Smyth  and  Sons'  manufactory, 
Dublin. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  schoolroom  about  to 
be  added  to  Appley  House,  now  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Wight  College,  at  Ryde,  was  recently  laid 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  room  will 
be  60ft.  by  30ft.,  and  20ft.  in  height,  and  there 
will  also  be  additional  offices  and  heating  appa- 
ratus laid  down.  The  contract  has  been  taken  at 
£1,200  by  Mr.  Isaac  Barton, 'and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Francis  Newman,  who  has  also  been  instructed  to 
prepare  means  for  converting  the  stable  yard  into 
racket  and  fives  courts  and  a  gynmasium. 

Miss  Eifie  Gray  Millais,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Everett  Millais,  E.A.,  was  married  on  Friday 
to  the  only  son  of  Lord  Justice  James. 

The  London  Streets  Tramway  Company  have 
commenced  the  formation  of  their  extension  line 
from  Kentish  Town-road,  along  Prince  of  Wales'- 
road.  Maiden-road,  and  Southampton-road,  a  sec- 
tion which  will  connect  the  Euston-road  and 
King's  Cross  with  Haverstock  Hill  and  Oak  Vil- 
lage, and  nearly  reach  Hampstead. 

A  new  line  of  railway,  commencing  at  Oldham 
Junction  and  connecting  South  Torkshire  with  the 
Sheffield  and  Wombwell  systems,  was  opened  on 
Monday  for  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  James  Abernethy.  C.E.,  of  Westminster, 
visited  Whitby,  on  Friday,  in  order  to  examine 
into,  and  report  upon,  Mr.  R.  Ward  Jackson's 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 

Last  week  the  new  general  post-office  erected  at 
West  Bromwich.  near  the  Staffordshire  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,000,  was  opened  mthout 
ceremony.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Pincher.  of 
West  Bromwich,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Trow 
and  Sons,  of  Wedncsbury.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick  Avith  stone  facings. 

A  new  church  at  Milland,  near  Liphook,  Sussex, 
was  consecrated  on  Saturday- week  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  Mr.  W.  Street  was  the  architect, 
Messrs.  Pink  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Jackson  the 
Clerk  of  Works. 


Foeden  CnxrncH,  Montgoiteetshiee. — In  this 
church  has  just  been  put  up  a  new  reredos ;  the 
centre  portion,  having  a  richly-carved  floriated 
cross  with  a  deeply-cut  diaper  at  the  back-ground, 
surmounted  by  a  cusped  and  gabled  canopy,  and 
supported  on  marble  colunms  and  capitals  ter- 
minating at  the  top  by  a  carved  finial  and  at  the 
bottom  by  adoring  angels.  The  sides  of  reredos 
are  relieved  by  qnatrefoil  panels,  containing 
boldly-Rculptiu-ed  heads,  life  size,  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  fini.shing  with  an  ornamental  pro- 
jecting cornice.  The  work  has  been  carried  out, 
together  with  the  carvings  of  the  church,  by  Mr. 
R.  Boiilton,  of  Cheltenham,  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect  of  the  church,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Hereford. 

HoPE-TJXDEE-DixMOEE. —  The  parish-church 
of  Hope  -  under  -  Dinmore  was  recently  re- 
opened, after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £1,1.50. 
It  was  originally  proposed  to  entirely  re- 
build the  nave  and  chancel ;  hut  the  latter 
has  been  postponed  for  want  of  sufficient  funds. 
A  gallery,  which  was  approached  from  out 
of  tho  tower,  has  been  entirely  removed,  and 
new  walls  have  been  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  foundations.  The  tower  has  been  opened 
out  into  the  church,  and  formsa  baptistry.  A  new 
chancel  arch  has  been  erected.  A  new  transept 
arch  has  also  been  built.  The  old  roof  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  a  new  massive  oak  open 
roof  substituted.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  have 
been  covered  with  stone  tiles,  the  former  sound 
tiles  of  the  old  roof  having  been  reused.  The 
material  for  the  dressed  mason  work  has  been 
supplied  from  the  Luston  stone  quarries.  The 
roofs  are  coped  with  cut  stone  ridge  cresting  from 
GrinshiU  quan-ies.  The  work  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect,  of  Herefjrd. 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Welsh, 
of  Hereford.  The  car\Tng  was  done  by  Mr.  E. 
Clarke,  of  Hereford. 

Hull. — The  new  offices  of  the  British  Gas 
Light  Company  (Limited),  in  Baker-street,  are 
just  about  being  completed.  The  style  is 
Jacobean.  Tho  principal  front  up  to  the  window- 
sills  is  built  entirely  of  Spinkwell  stone,  having 
massive  base  moulding  and  sub-plinth,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  front  being  faced  with  red  pressed 
bricks  and  stone  dressings.  It  is  divided  into 
three  bays,  the  doorway  being  at  one  end,  pro- 
jecting slightly  wath  double  red  Aberdeen  granite 
pilasters  and  finished  with  circular  pediment  and 
carved  tympanum.  The  end  bays  are  carried  up 
above  the  parapet  with  dormer  windows,  en- 
circled by  mouldings  of  contrary  flexure  crowned 
by  a  ball  finial.  The  windows  have  segment 
heads  on  the  ground-floor,  the  upper  ones  being 
square,  with  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers  carved 
in  stone  beneath  the  sills.  Tho  end  window-sUls 
are  semicircul.ar  on  plan,  corbelled  out  with  a 
wrought-iron  balcony  nailing  aroimd  them.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  plain  red  tiles.  The 
general  or  public  office  is  37ft.  by  33ft.  6in.  and 
18ft.  high,  and  there  are  chief  clerk's  and 
engineer's  offices,  lavatories,  and  strong  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  the  upper  floors  being  arranged 
as  a  residence  for  the  chief  clerk.  A  large  yard 
and  work.shop  are  situate  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  Cement  has  been  used  for  the  finishing 
of  the  principal  office,  the  ceiliug  of  which  is 
considered  a  fine  example  of  the  plasterer's 
handicraft.  The  fittings  are  of  polished  pitch- 
pine  from  the  architect's  designs.  The  heating 
is  by  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  general  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  ClarksonandSon,  ofQueen- 
street,  Hull.  The  cost,  including  fittings,  will  be 
about  £5,000.  Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  A.R.I. B. A., 
is  the  architect  who  has  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  entire  works. 

Ln-FORD. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  "  Prior 
Endowed  Schools"  was  laid  on  the  24th  ult. 
The  building  is  at  Liftord,  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland, 
and  consists  of  boys'  and  girls'  schoolrooms,  each 
soft,  by  20ft.,  mixe<l  schoolroom  40ft.  by  20ft. 
(with  movable  partition),  and  four  classrooms. 
There  are  also  hat  and  cloak  rooms,  lavatories, 
latrines,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate 
200  children.  The  stone  is  a  good  blue  limestone 
from  a  local  quarry,  with  Duugannon  freestone 
dressings.  All  walls  will  be  battened.  Bangor 
slates  will  be  used  for  roofs,  and  red  wood 
generally  throughout.  The  contract  was  taken 
by  Mr.  James  McClav,  of  Strabane,  at  £2,198 
10s.,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  M.R.I.A.I.,  of  Lon- 
donderry, being  the  architect. 
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New  Zealand. — A  new  Hall  of  Justice  is 
about  to  be  esected  at  Invercargill,  N.  Z.  The 
style  is  Classic.  The  front  facade  is  de.signed 
•with  a  portico  in  centre,  consisting  of  four 
columns,  each  33  feet  high,  supporting  an 
entablature  enriched  by  triglyph  ornamentation 
in  frieze,  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  pedi- 
ment. Anew  Girl's  High  School  is  also  being 
erected  in  the  same  town  and  in  a  similar  style. 
A  new  District  School  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
£1,080,  at  Eiverton,  some  five-and-twenty 
miles  from  InvercargUl.  All  the  foregoing 
are  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burwell,  architect,  Invercargill. 

NoETH  Oemesbt. — On  "Wednesday  last,  the 
26th  November,  the  memorial-stone  of  the 
extension  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
North  Ormesby,  Middlesborough-on-Tces,  was 
laid  by  Mrs.  Pennyman,  of  Ormesby  HaD.  The 
present  church  consists  of  nave,  choir,  chancel, 
north  aisles,  vestries,  and  north  porch.  The 
additions  are,  south  nave  and  chancel  aisles, 
extension  of  nave  westwards,  with  additions  to 
north  aisle,  tower  and  spire  at  south-west  comer 
of  nave,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  west 
entrance  and  corner.  The  cost  of  the  additions 
will  be  about  £1,800.  The  architects  for  the 
additions  are  Messrs.  Amifield  and  Bottomley, 
of  Middlesborough-on-Tees  and  Whitby,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Allison  Bros,  of  Middles- 
borough-on-Tees. 

NoEwiCH. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
lecture,  school,  class,  and  other  rooms  about  to 
be  built  in  connection  with  Princes-street  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
■week,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.  The  building 
vrill  consist  of  a  basement,  ground,  and  first  floors. 
The  height  of  the  assembly  or  large  schoolroom 
will  be  24ft.  to  the  springing  of  a  large  plaster- 
panelled  cove  ceiling,  which  will  have  a  lantern 
extending  the  whole  length  to  give  light ;  but 
the  height  from  the  tloor  to  the  top  of  the  lantern 
will  be  44ft.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  John  Downing,  builder,  of  Pitt-street, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Boardman.  The  outlay  is 
£23,500  for  site  and  £8,500  for  buUding. 

Peeston. — The  new  Foresters'  Hall,  Preston, 
is  now  open,  and  some  of  its  rooms  are  occupied 
the  "  Courts  "  of  the  Order.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  are  news-room,  card-room,  secretary's 
office,  with  strong-room,  bar,  kitchen  offices, 
lavatory,  &c.  On  the  first  floor,  three  court- 
rooms, cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c.  On  the  second- 
floor,  a  large  assembly-room  and  a  billiard-room 
with  two  tables.  A  hoist  communicates  with 
the  various  floors  from  the  bar  and  kitchen.  The 
various  works  have  been  carried  out  by  local 
contractors,  from  the  plans,  and  under  super- 
vision, of  Mr.  David  Grant,  architect,  Preston. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey. — At  the  Chancellor's 
Court  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Alban'a,  on  Saturday 
•week,  the  application  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  for  a 
faculty  to  carry  out  works  of  restoration  at  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  came  before  the  Surrogate. 
Formal  objection  to  the  isstie  of  the  faculty  was 
lodged  in  writing  by  Archdeacon  Grant,  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  three  churchwardens,  one 
sidesman,  and  two  other  parishioners.  The 
Court  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

SuTTEETOJf. — The  parish-church  of  Sutterton, 
South  liincolnshire,  was  reopened  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  ult.,  after  the  restoration  of  the  nave. 
The  timbers  and  lead  of  roof  have  been  repaired, 
a  new  floor  has  been  laid  several  inches  lower 
than  the  old  one,  and  the  arcade  piers  under- 
pinned where  found  faulty.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nave  has  been  fui^uished  -with  open  benches 
of  varnished  pine  to  replace  the  old  deal  pews, 
but  this  work  has  not  been  completed.  The 
pulpit  has  been  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  south-eastern  angle  of  nave.  The  centre 
lancet  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  which  had 
previously  been  restored,  has  just  been  filled  •with 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  -vicar's  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  commentator ; 
the  subject  is  the  Ascension,  and  it  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of 
London.  The  work  has  been  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  by 
Mr.  Beeby  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sutterton,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  of  Louth. 

Uppee  Tootdjo,  S.W.— a  new  Wesleyan 
chapel,  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions, 
■was  opened  at  Upper  Tooting,  on  the  27th 
ultimo.     It  is  a  red  brick  building  with  Bath 


stone  dressings,  standing  upon  a  somewhat 
pecidiar  site,  and  facing  with  its  principal  f ai,'ade 
— the  western  end — the  main  thoroughfare.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  of  an  Early  Geometrical 
type.  The  building  was  commenced  in  September 
of  last  year,  the  contractors  for  the  work  being 
Messrs.  Turtle  and  Appleton,  builders,  of  New 
Wandsworth,  S.W.  The  sculpture,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  carved  work  upon  the  building, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter. 

Wheatacee. — The  chancel  of  "V\Tieatacre  parish- 
church,  five  miles  from  Beccles,  -was  recently  re- 
opened after  restoration.  The  plaster  ceiling, 
rotten  timbers,  and  old  thatch  have  been  replaced 
by  a  trus.sed  rafter  open-timber  roof  in  pitch-pine, 
boarded  in  the  same  material,  and  covered  with 
strawberi-y  Staffordshire  tUes.  The  external 
walls,  which  were  covered  with  plaster  and 
hard  brick  buttresses,  have  been  faced  in  flint, 
new  stone  quoins  and  sets-ofB  being  introduced. 
A  new  east  gable,  "with  stone  coping  and  cross, 
has  been  built,  and  the  "windows  are  all  glazed 
■with  cathedral  glass.  Substantial  oak  benches 
have  been  introduced,  and  under  these  are  laid 
wood  floors  with  oak  curbs ;  the  passage  and 
space  ■within  communion-rail  are  laid  "with 
Minton's  tiles,  the  steps  being  of  Portland  stone. 
The  new  altar-table  is  of  oak.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Beccles,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich,  diocesan  sm'veyor. 


CHIPS. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
17.  instituted  on  Monday  week  one  of  the  most 
important  sanitary  and  social  reforms  it  has  yet  had 
courage  to  undertake  —  the  establishment  of  a 
public  abattoir.  Great  opposition  was  manifested 
by  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
suggested  site,  but  the  Corporation  have  deter- 
mined to  build  opposite  the  Cattle  Market  and 
near  the  North  Circular-road.  A  site  of  ten 
acres  ■will  be  acquired  at  £50  an  Irish  acre. 

At  the  close  of  the  inquest  on  the  men  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  gallery,  during  an  election  meeting, 
at  the  skating-rink,  Batley,  near  Dewsbury,  the 
jury  found  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
breaking  of  the  beams,  which  were  of  insuf- 
ficient strength  to  support  the  gallery  when  filled 
with  people,  and  strongly  recommended  that  all 
pubhc  buildings  should  be  examined  and  certified 
by  the  borough  surveyor,  previous  to  being  let  for 
pubUc  meetings. 

At  a  meetingof  the  congregation  of  St.  James's- 
streetU.P.  Church,  Paisley,  held  on  Monday  week, 
three  sites  for  a  new  place  of  worship  were  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  one  in  Under- 
wood. It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the  new 
church  should  accommodate  1,150  sittings,  and 
cost  not  more  than  £8,000. 

At  avestry  meeting  held  in  Folkestone  Town  Hall 
on  Thursday  in  last  week,  plans  were,  after  heated 
discussions  and  di^risions,  approved  for  a  stained 
glass  communion -window  to  be  placed  in  the  south 
aisle,  representing  apriest  in  vestments  of  fifteenth- 
century  character,  administering  the  chahce; 
another  for  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  north 
transept,  and  for  a  series  of  mural  decorations,  all 
for  the  [.embellishment  of  the  parish-church  of 
SS.  Mary  and  iEauswythe,  Folkestone. 

A  new  Artillery  Volunteers'  Magazine  is  being 
built  for  the  Government  at  Harty  Ferry,  near 
Faversham.  Last  week  Joseph  Butler,  foreman  to 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Foord,  builders,  of 
Rochester,  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself 
in  the  budders'  shed. 

The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Board  have  decided,  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  engineer,  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
upper  dock,  and  to  follow  this  by  the  erection 
thereon  of  new  offices,  the  deepening  of  the  entrance 
channel,  and  the  construction  of  a  graving-dock, 
all  works  sanctioned  by  the  recent  private  Act! 
The  election  of  resident  engineer  has  been  ad- 
joui-ned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  CarlisleExecutive  Committee 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  of  1880, 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  Mr.  McKie,  the  city  surveyor, 
was  appointed  engineer  for  the  show,  and  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  of  the  required 
works,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  at  least  £4,000. 

John  Rhodes,  a  "  Steeple  Jack "  from  Hull, 
while  at  work  on  the  spire  of  Greenhorton  Church, 
on  Wednesday-week,  was  attacked  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  By  a  hook  in  his  belt  he  secured  him- 
self from  falling,  and,  his  position  being  noticed,  he 
was  rescued ;  but  he  died  on  the  tower  from  heart- 
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"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

List  of  Subjects. — 1.  An  open  porch  to  a  town  residence 
in  a  street,  to  be  designed  in  a  pure  Classic  style,  pro- 
\ision  for  lighting  inner  hall  being  made.  The  hall  to 
be  10ft.  wide  and  the  depth  of  porch  to  be  8ft.,  the  height 
of  ground-floor  rooms  being  14ft.  A  rise  of  ISin.  from 
pavement  level  to  that  of  ground-floor.  Materialf 
stone.  Scale,  5  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Details,  i  full 
size.  2.  A  small  organ  case,  in  pine,  for  a  village 
church,  about  6ft.  ■wide  and  12ft.  high.  Elevation,  tin. 
to  the  foot  and  details. 

James  Newman,  Sandown.  (Your  comments  upon  the 
design  selected  for  coffee-tavei-n  would  not  have  the 
desired  effect.  We  are  obliged  to  give  prominence  to 
those  works  which  combine  taste  ■with  good  planning. 
We  do  not  profess  to  pubhsh  models,  but  the  nearest 
solutions  of  the  problems  we  publish.) — Dalgaeno. 
(•i'otu:  criticism  ■with  regard  to  the  plan  of  "Edwin'* 
does  not  take  into  account  the  conditions  for  a  coimtry 
tavern  of  moderate  size  and  requirements.  We  see  no 
objection  to  make  the  pubUc  bar  a  passage  to  coffee- 
room  ;  it  would  economise  the  ser%-ice.  The  conveniences 
for  caretaker  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  the  yard, 
but  we  are  wilhng  to  admit  certain  defects,  some  of 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  Yom*  suggestion  as  re- 
gards style  shall  receive  our  attention.) 

Drawings  Eeceived.— Alex  Oakley,  C.  L.  Bell,  Tace, 
Heart  and  Arrow,  Ogmore,  Fleur-de-lis,  Clansman, 
Semper  Paratus,  BursweU,  B.,  Pro  Bono  Pubhco,  K  in 
chcle,  Rusticus,  Stone,  Gwyndwr,  Mot,  Wasp,  Timeo, 
Lancaster,  Set  Square,  Greyhound,  Eesm-gam,  Figaro, 
Motto  T.,  No.  90,  As  You  Like  It,  B.  inchcle,  Castello, 
Frank  Tireur,  Edwin,  Our  Praises  are  Our  Wages, 
Toltec,  Domestic,  Fidessa,  Excel,  Am  I?,  Mcdiocria 
Firma,  Minted,  ■\V'ar  in  circle,  Hanglery,  Gladstone  v. 
Scott,  Intersecting  circles,  Biuney,  Honey  Dew,  T,- 
square,  Mill  Bien,  &c..  Spray  in  circle. 

— »-♦-♦ — 

EASTBOURNE    TO^^N    H/\XL    AJN'D 
OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuLLDmo  News. 
SrE, — ^Thc  above  certainly  deserves  attention 
called  to  it  on  the  part  of  architects,  owing  to 
the  cool  and  unfair  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  members  of  the  arcliitectural 
profession  ;  and  if  only  my  letter  should  cause  a 
few  of  those  who  usually  go  in  for  competitions 
to  think  at  least  t"wice  before  risking  the  loss  of 
time,  &o.,  to  gain  such  handsome  remuneration 
for  their  pains,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
drag  what  shoidd  be  an  honour-able  profession 
down  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate  ' '  co-opera- 
tive "  store,  mj  time  "will  be  well  spent. 
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Surely  some,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the 
Kastboume  Local  Board  are,  or  have  been, 
tradesmen,  and  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
charging  a  fair  price  for  their  several  wares 
according  to  the  usual  business  mode  ;  if  so, 
then  why  have  they  the  impudence — not  to  say 
ignorance — to  ask  pi'ofessional  men  to  give  them 
£500  -worth  for  £75  or  £50,  as  their  advertise- 
ment in  your  paper  clearly  docs  f  The  usual 
professional  charge  is  2h  per  cent,  for  drawings, 
6cc.,  and  this  on  £20,000,  the  limited  amount  to 
be  laid  out,  comes  to  £500  ;  and  yet  the  profes- 
sion is  coolly  asked  to  compete  for  the  honour  of 
providing  £500  worth  for  £75,  and  thus  lower- 
ing himself  and  his  fellow-artists  at  the  same 
time. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  by  drawing  the  attention  of 
architects  to  such  proceedings  that  you  will  be 
able,  at  least,  to  prevent  time  and  trouble  being 
thrown  away ;  and  as  the  surveyor  to  the  Board 
is  to  carry  out  the  drawings,  perhaps  he'd 
better  also  make  them. — I  am,  kc, 

A  Competition  Man  of  Eleven  Teabs' 
Experience. 


CAHDIFE  LIBRAHY  COMPETITION. 

Sm, — Another  apparently  unfair  start !  Your 
correspondent  lifts  the  veil  that  one  may  see  how 
they  manage  things  in  Cardiff.  Let  the  500 
applicants  or  all  those  who  intend  to  compete 
fairly,  protest  and  apply  openly  for  a  clean  sheet 
of  instructions.  Hints  valuable  to  aU  are  often 
given  to  a  privileged  few,  of  course  sub  rosil. 
That  this  course  is  often  adopted  none  will  doubt 
who  have  ever  won  a  competition.  A  com- 
mittee's pet  idea,  or  the  notion  based  on  actual 
experience  of  a  plan  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  official  curator,  ought  to  be  a  great 
help  to  success  ;  but  these  should  be  embodied  so 
that  no  unfortunate  competitor  may  have  just 
cause  for  complaint  afterwards  and  show  bim- 
seU  ENTiors  of  the  Wicked. 


BUILDING  LAW. 


Sir, — The  cases  constantly  coming  into  court 
in  light  and  air  disputes,  dangerous  structures, 
&c.,  require,  it  seems  to  me,  a  professional 
tribunal  of  architectural  experts.  The  ordinary 
judges,  barristers,  and  jui-ymen,  unaccustomed 
to  geometrical  drawings  and  most  matters  of 
construction,  are  assuredly  imfit  adjudicators. 
It's  just  a  chance  whether  wrongs  are  righted, 
or  rights  confirmed.  And  now  that  so  much 
street-building  is  going  on,  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  contemplated  improvements  should  be  re- 
tarded, as  they  constantly  are,  by  the  cupidity  or 
stupidity  of  neighbours  and  rivals  in  trade.  It 
is  a  common  usage,  when  premises  are  being 
rebuilt,  for  the  neighbours  to  wait  imtil  the  struc- 
ture is  well  on,  and  then  to  apply  for  an  injunc- 
tion by  reason  of  supposed  loss  of  light  or  air. 
A  plausible  case  is  stated,  and  the  injunction,  on 
insufScient  grounds  very  often  is  granted.  "The 
stoppage  of  the  works  is  necessarily  a  great  loss 
and  injury,  so  that  in  many  cases  imjust  demands 
are  complied  with  rather  than  wait ;  contest 
and  delay  being  worse  injury  than  the  demand. 
So  robbery  is  safely  practised.  If  the  demand 
is  over-extortionate,  the  works  have  to  stop,  how- 
ever great  the  loss  in  such  case  (and  this  is 
positive  loss  whatever  the  result  of  trial),  and 
the  case  comes  into  court  where,  probably  in  the 
general  ignorance,  it's  just  a  "toss  up"  who 
wins  ;  probably  the  most  impudent,  most  clam- 
orous advocate  gains  the  day.  What  can  the 
ordinary  jury  of  small  tradesmen  know  of  matters 
so  entirely  out  of  their  experience  ?  It  requires 
some  consideration,  even  for  an  architect,  to 
examine  sets  of  drawings,  and  form  off-hand  an 
opinion  of  their  merits.  That  every  wrong  has 
a  remedy  is  a  legal  axiom.  Certainly  a  great 
wrong  is  here  :  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
cover. If  such  cases  are  to  be  decided  in  the 
common  courts  of  law,  there  should  at  least  be  a 
special  jmy — experts.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
district  surveyors  that  they  should  serve  on  such 
juries.  Something  should  be  done. — I  am,  i:c., 
M. 

MORTAR. 
SiE, — As  the  severe  winter  weather  is  now 
beginning,  when  many  bricklayers  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  it  may  be  a  subject  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  yom-  paper  to  invite  the 
opinion  of  chemists  and  others  as  to  the  reason 


why  mortar  which  is  made  from  casters'  sand, 
known  here  by  the  name  of  "  black  sand,"  can 
be  used  to  build  with  in  frosty  weather  with  so 
much  less  risk  of  giving  way  than  that  made 
with  what  is  called  green  sand. 

Black  sand  has  a  large  percentage  of  charcoal 
in  it,  and  must  have  added  a  certain  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron.  Will  either  of  these  ingre- 
dients assist  it  in  resisting  the  action  of  frost  ? 

I  have  for  many  years  used  it  in  winter 
building  with  great  success  when  I  could  get  the 
bricklayer  to  mix  with  it  an  extra  quantity  of 
lime  to  that  usually  put  to  green  sand  to  form 
mortar.  Should  any  of  your  readers  doubt  the 
fact,  I  should  be  happy  to  show  them  some  work 
done  years  ago  in  the  frostiest  of  weather. 

If  the  virtue  of  this  sand  were  generally 
known,  the  winter  months  to  a  bricklayer  would 
not  be  so  unemployed  as  now. 

Hoping  you  will  allow  the  subject,  for  the 
sake  of  the  workmen,  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
in  your  columns, — I  am,  &c., 

Wolverhampton.  Chas.  Fkedk.Claek. 


THE  CORBEL  TABLE  AT  ST.  ALBAN'S. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  Mr.  White's  challenge  in 
your  last,  I  send  you  a  true  section  of  the  Early 
English  stone  corbel  table  (a  portion  now  re- 
maining in  situ)  which  he  alleges  was  composed 


of  brick.  His  drawing  supplies  me  with  what 
I  wanted,  namely,  to  show  to  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  it,  that  his  ideal  Norman  work  was 
modem  repairs,  executed  within  the  last  50  years. 
I  need  scarcely  tell  those  who  know  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  that  the  mortar  Joints  in  the  Norman 
work  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  Roman  tHes 
themselves,  that  is,  from  1}  to  IJin.,  whereas  in 
Mr.  White's  section  all  are  thin  and  modern. 

If  Mr.  White  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
Carter's  drawings,  published  in  1810,  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  will  find  in  the  south 
elevation  not  a  trace  of  his  brickwork,  but  the 
very  corbel  table  which  I  now  illustrate.  I  re- 
spect fair  criticism,  but  persons  who  have  a  pro- 
pensity for  firing  random  shots  must  sometimes 
expect  to  get  hit  in  return,  however  unpleasant 
it  may  be. — I  am,  Sec,  John  Ciiapple 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PORTLilND  CEMENT. 
SiE, — In  the  leading  article  which  appeared 
in  your  number  of  yesterday  on  "The  Future  of 
Portland  Cement "  there  are  many  points  to 
which  you  have  directed  attention  wliich  should 
be  seriou.sly  considered  by  all  concerned  in  build- 
ing operations.  Portland  cement  having  now 
become  an  almost  indi.spcusablo  agent  in  con- 
struction, its  various  peculiarities  and  character- 
istics should  be  freely  discussed.  Yoiu-  argu- 
ments and  calculations  as  to  the  relative  costs  of 
lime  and  Portland  cement  mortars  should  arouse 
the  attention  of  every  architect  and  engineer, 
and  cause  them  to  give  this  important  question 


careful  consideration.  Much  of  the  apathy 
hitherto  and,  I  fear,  still  prevailing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Portland  cement  is  due,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  equality  and 
reliabiUty.  In  ordinary  building  operations 
"the  intelligent  Irishman ' '  may  be  entnisted 
with  the  concoction  of  what,  by  a  stretch  of 
ingenious  imagination,  is  called  mortar,  for  any 
error  arising  from  imperfect  manipulation  will 
be  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  bricklayer,  who 
does  not  bargain  to  lay  bricks  with  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  sand  wherein  "core"  exists.  The 
bricklayer  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
"  test"  challenging  the  presence  of  core  in  the 
lime-mortar,  and  a  very  reliable  one  he  may  be 
considered,  for  the  softer  and  more  ' '  purty ' '  -like 
it  is,  the  less  wrist  and  muscle  strain  will  be 
required  of  him.  It  generally  matters  little  to 
the  builder  whether  the  specified  or  regidation 
mortar  is  capable  of  ultimate  induration  or  not, 
for  he  has  prepared  it  according  to  custom,  and 
his  responsibility  may  be  considered  at  an  end 
when  the  job  is  finished.  There  is  not  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  lime-mortar  so 
prepared,  for  it  cannot  exert  any  very  prejudicial 
action  on  any  structure  where  it  may  be  used. 
Mortar  made  from  a  mixtitre  of  imperfect  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  is,  however,  a  most  dan- 
gerous material,  and  is  competent  to  do  serious 
mischief  in  any  building  where  it  passes  un- 
challenged into  the  mason's  or  bricklayer's 
hands.  To  meetthis  difliculty  preliminary  test- 
ing is  imperative,  but  I  fear  few,  if  any,  builders 
take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  or  even  believe  it  to 
be  necessary  ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  them  if  it 
has  been  purchased  from  an  old-established 
firm  of  cement-makers,  or  as  directed  by  the 
architect's  specification.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  need  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  so 
little  is  known  about  the  quality  of  a  good  Port- 
land cement,  or  the  indifference  prevailing  as  to 
the  necessity  of  its  being  carefully  tested  before 
it  is  used  in  any  structure,  however  insignificant. 

In  England  the  examination  and  testing 
of  Portland  cement  has  been  confined  to  a  few 
leading  engineers,  each  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
take  very  different  views  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  requirements.  Such  divergence  of 
opinion  has  led  to  much  confusion  amongst 
consiuners  of  cement,  and  no  little  bewilderment 
on  the  part  of  the  makers.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  I  have  seen,  during  my  visits  to 
cement  works,  several  dift'ercut  cjualities  of 
cement  .specially  prepared  to  meet  the  varying 
requirements  of  engineers.  If  engineers  in- 
trusted with  most  important  works  at  home  and 
abroad  cannot  fix  on  a  common  standard  of 
test,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  confusion 
generally  prevailing  on  the  subject  of  testing, 
both  in  regard  to  the  method  and  the  kind  of 
instrument  used.  This  state  of  things  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  an  absence  of  confidence 
between  consumers  and  makers  of  Portland 
cement,  and  while  it  continues  I  see  Uttle  chance 
of  a  common  and  uniforai  test  being  agreed  upon. 
In  Gennany,  where  one  fixed  and  admirable 
system  of  cement-testing  exists,  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  method  of  its  per- 
formance, for  clear  and  distinct  rules  are  laid 
down  which  anyone  may  understand.  The 
mortar-test  (28  days)  is  perhaps  too  long  for 
ordinary  practice,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
realise  the  best  values  of  a  good  cement  in  much 
less  time.  As  regards  the  best  kind  of  sand, 
we  would  find  no  difficulty  in  London,  at  least, 
for  a  "standard"  quality  could  bo  obtained 
from  Tliames  ballasts  of  the  finer  sorts. 

Reliable  cement  testing  in  tliiscoxmtry  is  simply 
impossible,  for  the  want  of  unifomiity  of  the 
products  from  various  cement  manufactories 
realises  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  bewildering 
results.  I  give  below  four  of  my  latest  examina- 
tions of  cements  during  the  last  month.  These 
tests  were  made  for  commercial  purposes,  on  the 
results  of  which  considerable  sujiphes  depended. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  me,  at  least,  to  find  that  our 
English  cement  makers  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  important  quaUty  in  a  good  Portland 
cement  of  fineness,  and  No.  -i  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  German  cement.  If  our 
makers  gave  anything  like  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  their  industry  which  the  Germans 
do,  we  would  have  Portland  cement  of  the  highest 
quality  al  a  Itss  cost  than  the  foreign  makers  can 
produce  theirs  at. 

Results  op  Recent  Tests. 
No.  1. 

A  Portland  cement  made   from  a  blend  of 
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rarious  chalk  marls,   produced  under  a  somi-dry 
process;  weigrht  per  bushel  11  Sib. 

JFineness:   1,600  sieve,    5-75X  rejection. 
,,  2,500     „         8-05;  ,, 

„  5,000    „      13-25;;        „ 

Tensile  streno-th  of  neat  cement  briquettes  seven 
days  old,  213--llb.  per  square  inch. 
No.  2. 
A  Medway  cement,  produced  by  the  ivet  pro- 
cess from  gTey  chalk   and   river  mud.     Weight 
per  bushel,  12IIb. 

Fineness:   1,600  sieve,    7'5i  rejection. 

,,  2,500     ,,       1-1-5X         ,, 

,,  5,000     ,,       25-5j;         „ 

Tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  briquettes  seven 

days  old,  3S21b.  per  square  inch. 

Ko.  3. 

A  German  cement,  made  by  the  Tvet  process 
from  chalk  marl  and  pit  clay.  Weight  per 
bushel,  1121b. 

Fineness:   1,600  sieve,    1-25X  rejection. 

„  2,500     „         3ot  ,, 

,,  5,000     „       13,i  ,, 

Tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  briquettes  seven 

days  old,  o451b.  per  square  ineli. 

No.  4. 

A  Thames  cement,  made  from  white  chalk  and 
river  mud.     Weight  per  bushel,  1211b. 

Fineness:   1,600  sieve,    4"2o'i  rejection. 
2,500     ,,         9-12  „ 

5,000     „       19X 
Tensile  strength  5871b.  per   square  inch   from 
briquettes  of  neat  cement  seven  days  old. 

All  the  above  tests  were  made  with  a  double 
lever  machine  on  briquettes  having  a  breaking 
section  of  1  in. 

With  your  remarks  about  the  great  advan- 
tages secured  from  the  inventions  of  the 
gentlemen  named  I  cannot  agree.  The  only 
means  of  improving  the  quality  and  relia- 
bility of  English  Portland  cement  is  first  to 
seriously  realise  what  is  the  nature  of  its  manu- 
facture, and  until  that  much-to-be-desired  time 
arrives  any  specific  of  reduced  cost,  &c.,  will  be, 
I  am  afraid,  listened  to.  It  is  not  cheap  cement 
that  is  wanted,  for  there  is  already  too  much  of 
that ;  but  we  want  quality  above  everything. 
Cement-making  is  simply  a  conversion  of  well- 
known  and  easily-managed  raw  materials 
through  chemical  and  mechanical  agency  to  a 
powder  of  double  sUieate  of  lime  and  alumina. 
The  first  process  of  rendering  carbonate  of  lime 
hydraulic  is  accomplished  by  careful  and  accu- 
rate admixture  of  the  best  available  materials ; 
the  second  process,  their  accurate  calcination ; 
the  third,  the  reduction  of  the  clinkered  mass  to 
as  fine  a  powder  as  possible.  All  these  opera- 
tions are  distinct,  and  failure  in  one  department 
means  total  failure  in  the  resulting  cement.  An 
imperfect  mixture  in  the  wash-mOl  cannot  be 
cured  in  the  kiln,  and  the  finest  grinding  is  in- 
competent to  remedy  the  defects  of  either. 

I  trust  that  your  valuable  remarks  on  this 
most  important  subject  will  lead  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  not  only  the  making,  but  the 
accm-ate  and  tmiform  testing,  of  the  Portland 
cement  of  the  future. — I  am,"i:c., 

21,  Amndel-st.,  W.C.,  HE^-EY  Ezid. 

Nov.  29. 


SiE, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  as  an  experi- 
menter with  cements,  to  endorse  the  very  able 
remarks  in  your  article  upon  the  future  of  Port- 
land cement.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show 
the  importance  of  the  sand-test,  and  fine  grind- 
ing. Cement  is  a  substance  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  mixed  with  sand,  and  consequently, 
the  greater  the  extensibility  of  the  cement  with 
the  minimum  of  water,  the  greater  will  be  the 
value  of  that  cement,  because  it  will  go  further 
in  covering  particles  of  sand  and  uniting  them 
together.  This  property  of  extensibility  can  be 
well  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  with 
other  substances.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is 
that  of  gelatine  ;  one  pound  of  this  substance 
can  be  so  mixed  with  water  that  it  woidd  unite 
together  as  much  as  1,0001b.  of  sand,  each  grain 
of  wliich  would  be  covered  with  an  envelope  of 
gelatine  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  sand  be 
cast  into  a  mould  and  dried,  the  block  thus 
formed  woidd  stand  a  crushing  test.  Tliis  won- 
derful extensibility  is  owing  to  the  very  great 
dilution  which  gelatine  wUl  sustain,  without  loss 
of  its  csmenting  properties.  Take  another  ex- 
ample, wb.ere  there  is  no  dilution  by  water.  One 
pound  of  sulphur  can  be  so  mixed  with  1001b. 
of  hot  sand,  that  each  particle  of  sand  will  be- 


come covered  with  an  envelope  of  sulpher,  and 
if  cast  into  a  block,  the  sand  will  be  so  united 
together  as  to  be  quite  capable  of  being  tested 
tmder  a  crushing  stress.  Perhaps  this  latter  ex- 
ample is  the  fairest  for  comparison  with  Portland 
cement,  because  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
to  bring  cement  into  a  plastic  state  is  veiy  small 
indeed. 

Taking  that  quantity  to  be  one-fifth  the 
weight  of  the  cement,  it  is  evident,  if 
Portland  cement  were  as  extensible  as  sulphur, 
then  Portland  cement  could  be  mixed  with  75 
times  its  "we4g"ht  of  sand,  and  stand  a  crushing 
stress  some  two  or  three  times  greater  than  the 
block  made  of  1  of  sulphur  to  100  of  sand.  It  is 
not  probable  that  there  is  at  present  in  the  mar- 
ket any  Portland  cement  wluch  would  even  hold 
together  75  times  its  weight  of  sand,  far  less 
bear  a  stress  equal  to  that  required  to  crush  1  of 
sulphur  to  100  of  sand.  Looking  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  this  aspect,  there  yet  remains  a  very 
great  deal  to  be  accomplished  by  the  cement 
manufacturers  before  the  limit  of  the  extensi- 
bility of  Portland  cement  has  been  reached  by 
sifting  and  fine  grinding.  It  woidd  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  institute  a  test  of  1  of 
cement  to  20  of  sand,  cast  into  suitable  cubes  for 
testing  by  crushing,  after  30  days.  AVere  such  a 
test  once  established,  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  probabiUty  the  manufacturers  will,  in  a 
few  years'  time,  produce  a  cement  so  fine,  that 
it  would  bear  40  times  its  weight  of  sand,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  stress  now  required  to 
crush  a  block  with  20  of  sand.  Even  this  test 
of  40  of  sand  is  only  about  half  the  extensibility 
which  is  possible  with  a  fluid  cement ;  so  that  a 
liberal  margin  is  allowed  for  the  drawback  of 
having  the  cement  in  a  powder.  One  cannot 
use  too  strong  language  to  condemn  the  present 
method  of  testing  cement,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  employed  your  powerful  influence  to  draw 
attention  to  its  fallacious  results,  because  the 
manufacturers  will  oppose  the  sensible  sand-test, 
under  the  false  idea  that  the  quantity  of  cement 
now  wasted  by  imperfect  grinding  increases  their 
sales.  It  is  very  curious,  but  no  less  true,  that  the 
present  method  of  testing  is  really  an  inducement 
to  the  manufacturer  to  supply  coarse  cement, 
because  a  finely-ground  cement,  although  it 
might  have  really  double  the  value  to  the  con- 
sumer of  a  coarse  cement,  stiU,  wovdd  give  an 
inferior  result  under  the  existing  method  of 
testing. — I  am,  ire,  A.  C.  P. 

Parkstone,  Dorset,  Nov.  31. 

SiK, — Has  the  writer  of  the  above,  in  advo- 
cating the  use  of  Portland  cement  for  building 
purposes,  taken  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  efflorescence  of  saltpetre  on  the 
face  of  a  wall  built  in  cement,  penetrating  the 
plastering,  and  destroying  paint  or  any  other 
kind  of  decorative  finish  to  the  same  ?  That  it 
has  this  effect  1  know  to  my  cost,  and  ha^-e 
heard  of  many  other  instances  from  professional 
friends.  I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  gene- 
rally, and  should  be  glad  to  use  the  article  more 
frequently  when  it  becomes  obtainable  at  a 
cheaper  rate;  but  unless  some  remedy  is  found 
for  the  evil  before-mentioned,  it  cannot  he  so 
largely  used  in  house-building.  B. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 
Sir, — It  is  an  old  s.aying  and  a  wise  one,  that 
"  bad  workmen  always  complain  of  their  tools," 
and  I  am  afraid  you  coiTespondent  "M."  is  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  a  list  of  his  iustrmnents,  and 
the  name  of  the  maker,  and  what  other  instru- 
ments he  has  seen,  to  form  such  an  outrageous 
opinion  as  he  expressed  in  his  letter ;  I  have  not 
had  half  the  experience  with  instruments  that  he 
has,  but  still  I  think  I  can  put  him  right  on 
several  matters. 

(1)  If  he  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  set  of  drawing 
instruments,  let  him  call  at  any  of  our  first-class 
makers,  and  he  will  ha.ve  his  wish  gratified,  but 
he  must  expect  to  pay  more  than  7s.  6d.  for  a 
good  set. 

(2)  His  knowledge  of  curves  must  be  very 
limited ;  in  all  respectable  offices  he  will  find 
curves  which  are  not  parts  of  a  circle — nor  yet 
conic  sections  only. 

(3)  The  idea  of  the  raised  squares  is  absiu'd ; 
for  besides  being  clumsy,  it  would  necessitate  the 
inconvenience  of  having  right  and  left  handed 
squares.  What  objection  lias  he  to  the  present 
framed-squares,  which  entirely  get  over  lus  sup- 
posed difficulty  ? 


(4)  If  he  has  any  fad  about  scales,  the  makers 
will  graduate  them  to  his  own  liking.;  but  what 
can  be  gained  by  making  the  scales  di'vided  into 
100  instead  of  96  eighths?  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  his  forty  years'  experience  he 
would  have  had  to  use  other  .scales  than  the  j 
and  inch. 

(5)  The  reason  his  drawings  get  dirty  is  not 
because  of  the  flat  squares,  but  because  of  the 
dirt  on  the  paper,  on  the  squares,  and  on  his 
hands :  the  two  former  should  be  wiped  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  the  latter  washed  more  fre- 
quently ;  cover  over  the  paper  not  being  drawn 
upon  with  thin  paper,  not  newspaper,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  him  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  designing  ridiculous  sqtiares. — I 
am,  &c.  Soap-axb-Wates. 

Hull,  Dec.  3rd. 


MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

SrE, — ^Tour  correspondent  "M.'s"  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  28th,  needs,  I  think,  some 
reply.  I  am  unable,  personally,  to  refer  back 
forty  years  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  old 
instruments,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  present  generation. 

To  commence,  "M."  thinks  too  much  of  the 
point  is  left  to  project  in  pencil,  bows,  &c.,  and 
is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  broken  ofif ;  but  if  it  were 
shorter,  the  receptacle  for  it,  which  he  calls 
clumsy,  but  which  must  be  of  necessity  larger 
than  the  lead  itself,  would  so  hide  the  point  that 
it  woidd  be  very  difficult  to  adjust. 

As  to  the  instruments  being  clumsy  and  badly 
finished,  I  think  reference  to  some  of  the  best 
London  makers,  "  Stanley's  "  for  instance,  would 
dispel  that  idea.  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinion  on  scales,  but  I  have  never  found  the 
^'eighth"  and  "inch"  .scales  more  generally 
used  than  the  "quarter."  There  is  room  for 
improvement  also  in  curves. 

No  draughtsman  desiring  accuracy  would  use 
a  parallel  rule  for  ordinaiy  drawing  ;  besides 
its  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Has  *'M." 
never  seen  *'  the  framed  ebony-edged  set- 
square"?  Vulcanite  set-squares  are  not  made 
open,  because,  I  suppose,  they  would  not  be 
strong  enough  and  would  be  more  liable  to 
warp. — I  am,  &o.,  Ektzbee. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  EECTOKT— ERRATA. 
Sm, — Owing  to  (I  suppose)  my  illegible  hand- 
writing, two  mistakes  were  made  in  my  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  last  number,  viz.,  for  ''with  the 
date  and  scrawling  over  it,"  read  "  with  the  date 
sprawling  over  it;  "  and  "for  special  niche  made," 
read  "  special  bricks  made." — I  am.  Sec, 

Ai'  Ieisu  Aechitect. 


CHIPS. 

The  City  Guilds  Institute,  having  recently  en- 
dowed a  chair  of  Practical  Fine  Ai't  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  the  council  have  appointed  Prof. 
Philip  H.  Delamotte  to  fill  the  post.  The  new 
School  of  Art  is  to  be  opened  early  in  January 
next. 

Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  has  j  ust  finished  the  second 
cartoon  of  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  Manchester,  which  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  in  the  town-hall  of  that  city.  The  work  is 
named  "The  Romans  at  Manceuion,"  and  depicts 
the  building  of  a  fort  or  castrum  near  the  present 
site  of  Manchester. 

A  memorial  stained-glass  window,  representing 
full-size  figures  of  Faith  and  Eope,  and  an  engraved 
brass  beneath,  have  been  erected  in  the  church  at 
Nimhead  Cemetery. 

The  Sub-Dean  of  Guild  Court  at  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Patrick  Playfair,  died  on  Fiiday  last.  At  the 
Court  on  the  same  day  the  Lord  Dean  bore  feeUng 
testimony  to  the  long  experience,  sound  judgment, 
and  unswerving  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
late  officer. 

A  brass  eagle  lectern,  value  £110,  has  just  been 
placed  in  St.  John's  Wesleyan  chapel,  Manning- 
ham,  near  Bradford.  It  was  made  by  Jones  and 
WilUs,  of  Bumingham and  London. 

The  two  easternmost  side  windows  of  the  Lady- 
chapel  at  Chichester  Cathedral  are  now  being  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  subjects  depicted  are,  the  Marriage  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  and  the  incident  in  our  Lord's  life 
recorded  in  Matt.  xii.  47:  "Behold  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  stand  without."  In  the  south 
choir  aisle  of  the  same  cathedral  workmen  are  now 
at  work  erecting  the  Dean  Hook  Memorial 
cenotaph. 

New  Board  Schools  are  in  course  of  completion 
at  Tipton  Green,  near  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  J. 
Adams  is  the  contractor. 
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QTTESTIOXS. 

[5069.]— Burning-  Beech. — I  have  been  told  by  an 
architect  of  repute  that  burning  beech--wood  creates  a 
secretion  in  the  chinmey  that  cannot  be  cleaned  off,  and 
eventiiallir  chokes  up  the  flue.  Have  any  readere  any 
knowledire  of  this  I  I  believe  the  French  bum  only  beech, 
50  I  can  hardly  think  the  above  is  correct.— EAnsoE. 

[5970.]— Sound  throug-h.  Party-Walls.— Living 
nest  door  to  a  young-  ladies'  school  where  piano  practice 
ffoes  on  pretty  continuously  will  probably  have  given  rise 
to  various  methods  more  or  less  successful  for  preventing- 
sound  getting  so  readily  thi-ough  party-walls.  ^  If  any  of 
voiu:  numerous  correspondents  know  of  a  simple  and 
effective  method  to  cure  this  defect  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  The  ttoJI  in  question  is  of  uniform  thick- 
ues3_viz..  iiin.  (without  chimney-breast,  ifcc.))  and  is 
about  17ft.  by  lift.— Materfamilias. 

[5971.]— Builder's  Chargre  for  Plans.— I  shall 
feel  obliged  for  information  on  the  following : — A  person 
wanted  me  to  build  him  a  house  on  a  certain  site,  which  I 
measured,  and  furnished  him  with  plans.  He  desired 
them  to  be  altered.  I  laid  the  plans  before  the  Local 
Board,  which  tkey  disapprove  on  account  of  this  alteration 
being  made.  An"  amended  planwasmade,which  they  ap- 
proved. My  employer  desired  other  alterations,  wliich 
caused  new  plans  to  "be  made,  with  specification  on  which 
our  contract  was  based.  Can  I  charge  for  this  labour,  and 
■what  shall  I  charge !— "W.  W. 

[5972.]— Varnish  on  Print.— I  have  had  an  old 
architecturij  print  varnished,  and  some  thick  dark  var- 
nish that  has  been  in  a  bottle  for  years  has  been  used.  It 
has  been  vei-y  badly  put  on.  "Will  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  how  best  to  remove  it  without  damagiug  the 
print?-I.  P.  C. 

[5973.]- Taking  Ang-les  "wltli  Theodolite —I 
should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  explain  the  method  of 
reading  the  angles  taken  with  the  **  theodolite,"  and  the 
manner  of  checking  same  in  the  field.  In  tumine-  the 
glass  from,  one  station  to  another  in  the  direction  of  3G0^, 
am  I  right  in  supposing  the  reading  given  (when  the  glass 
is  fixed  on  the  other  station),  to  be  the  correct  angle,  and 
by  subtracting  it  from  ISO^  gives  the  corresponding  read- 
ing on  the  opposite  vernier,  proves  the  anffle  first  taken  ? 
Or  in  turning  the  glass  back  from  360^  towards  00,  is  it 
correct  to  subtract  the  reading  from  3i>0^  !  In  each  case 
the  insU-mnent  is  set  at  Zero  before  commencing  opera- 
tions.   Any  information  will  obhge — A  Leaexeb. 


REPLIES. 


[5946.]— Rain -"Water  and  Domestic  "Water 
Supply. — In  my  paper  I  stated  that  when  a  capacity  of 
more  than  200  cubic  f  e^-t  is  required  I  consider  it  advan- 
tageous to  have  two  or  more  small  tanks  rather  than  one 
large  one,  and  consequently  in  the  table  of  capacities  for 
those  above  200  cubic  feet,  I  give  the  size  of  two  tanks 
bi-acketted  together,  and  a  very  little  consideration  would 
have  shown  "Puzzled"  that  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
capacity  would  require  two  tanks  of  the  size  given,  and 
that  the  approximate  cost  included  the  two.  It  may  be 
■well  to  state  in  conclusion,  as  I  did  in  the  discussion  at 
Ci-oydon,  that  the  estimate  of  cost  is,  if  anything,  rather 
high,  and  that  the  calculations  are  based  on  the  yield 
from  a  tiled  roof,  and  -with  a  slated  roof  the  supply  would 
be  about  10  per  cent  greater. — H.  Sowecbv  \Vallis, 
F.  M.  S.,  1,  Springfield-road,  X.'Sr. 

[5954.]— Clay-Grinding- Machinery.— "We  beg  to 
inform  *'  51.  R."  we  have  in  use  at  our  works  a  combined 
clay-grinding  mill  and  brick-making  machine  that  for 
simplicity  and  economy  is,  we  believe,  without  a  rival.  It 
readily  grinds  at  rate  70  or  80  tons  of  tough  clay  and  con- 
verts it,  without  any  manual  labour,  into  bricks  of  any 
design.  "We  have  no  objection  to  allow  "  M.  R."  to  make 
— free  of  expense — a  trial  of  his  clay  in  this  machine  if  he 
■will  arrange  -with  us  a  suitable  time  for  doing  so. — Candv 
AND  Co.,  Great "SVestem  Potteryand  Patent  Brick  "Works, 
Chudleigh-road  station,  near  Newton  Abbott. 

[5959.]— Bro-wm Ink. — To  "I.  G.'s"  query  regarding 
brown  ink  for  coloured  perspectives,my  ideais  to  avoid  linin? 
themupasniTirh  as  possible— it  makes  them  "hard";  but 
if  it  isiieix'?.siry  that  he  should  line  them,  do  it  after  colour- 
ing, and  only  ^.ilere  necessary — not  -with  ink,  but  some  rich 
brown,  sueli  ;is  v.iudyke  or  sepia  and  lake  mixed.  There 
is  a  brown  ink  made  by  G.  Ro^wney  and  Co.,  useful  for 
etching,  and  I  dare  sav  might  do  for  the  purpose. — 
.N.  P. 

[595G.]— Deflecting:  "Ventilators.— In  reply  to  the 
query  put  by  "J.  R.''  to  "G.  H.  G.,"  "what  is  a  de- 
flecting ventilator  ?"  I  beg  to  give  him  some  information 
on  that  point.  A  deflecting  ventilator  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  plates  or  strips  of  metal  so  arranged  in  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  wind  impingingupon  them  is  deflected 
at  certain  angles  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  itspai^sage 
draws  the  air  out  through  the  spaces  between  the  plates 
which  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  vcntikitor. 
The  place  of  the  air  thus  dra-wn  out  is  immediately-  filled 
with  air  from  the  apartment  being  ventihited,  it  passing 
up  the  shaft  into  the  body  of  the  venrilator  to  be  removed 
in  turn.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  deflecting  plates 
and  diaphragms  the  direction  given  to  the  external  cnrrcnt 
is  always  outwards,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  in  through 
the  5Ut5  and  cause  a  down-draught.  By  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Royle  and  Sons,  the  inventors  of  what  I 
consider  the  most  perfect  forms  of  deflecting  ventilators,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  you  a  plan  of  their  patent  self-acting 
air-pump  ventilator,  which  will  give  yon  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  construction  of  a  deflecting  ventilator  than  any 
mere  description  could  possible  do.  This  ventdator  con- 
sists of  four  sections,  each  acting  independent  of  the 
other.  Figure  1  shows  a  curved  baflle-plate  or  gimrd  to 
concentrate  the  current  and  prevent  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing through  the  slits  opposite  communicating  witlx  the  in- 
ternal chambers.  2,  a  curved  plate  to  take  the  pre^^isure 
off  the  vertical  slits  and  prevent  down-draughts.  The  ex- 
ternal air  impinging  on  the  diaphragm,  S,  is  deflected  on 
to  the  central  radial  plate,  4,  creating  an  induced  current 
and  drawing  the  air  thr.iugh  the  vertical  slits  from  the 
internal  chamber,  5.     G,  pai-titions  sepaiatiog'  the  ch^un- 


bers  and  preventing  the  external  air  from  being  drawn 
through  the  slits  upon  which  the  ■wind  is  not  directly  act- 
ing.   This  ventilator  is  so  ingeniously  contiivcd  that 


matter  from  what  direction  the  wind  may  blow  the  efi"ect 
upon  it  is  always  the  same,  and  it  has  also  the  gi-eat  merit 
of  being  a  fixture,  ha\-inguo  movable  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  require  attention. — "W.  F. 

[5967.]-Outlet  for  Heated  Air. -If  "Enquirer" 
permits  the  heated  air  to  find  its  way  intfl  the  space 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  makes  openings 
either  in  the  roof  or  gables  for  its  exit,  a  hundred  chances 
to  one  but  that  the  external  air  rushes  in  through  these 
openings,  cools  the  heated  air,  and  precipitates  it,  loaded 
with  poisonous  germs,  the  products  of  respiration  and 
combustion,  to  the  level  from  whence  it  arose,  at  the  same 
time  causing  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  down-diuught. 
In  the  winter,  when  ventilation  is  most  required,  owing 
to  the  grea^ter  quantity  of  gas  biuTied ,  and  our  staying  more 
indoors,  and  exhausting  the  air  in  oiu  rooms,  this  plan 
could  not  be  used  without  dangerous  results.  Even 
■though  no  openings  are  made  in  the  roof  or  gables,  the 
heated  and  exhausted  air  passing  into  the  attic  gets 
cooled  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  roof,  and  imme- 
diately descends  to  be  rebreathed.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  gi'eat  quantity  of  exposed  glass  forming  the 
■windows,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  disagreeable  di'aughts 
experienced  in  chui-ches  and  other  buildings  having  open 
roofs.  I  would  recommend  "  Enquii-er"  to  maie  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  and  lead  a  pipe  from 
it  up  through  the  roof  19  coimection  with  an  extracting 
ventilator.  The  size  of  the  opening  in  the  ceiling,  pipe, 
and  ventilator  would  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  room  to  be  ventilated,  and  the  piu'pose  for  which  it  is 
used,  but  I  think  "Enquirer"  could  not  do  better  than 
put  himself  into  oominunication  with  some  one  of  our 
leading  firms  of  ventilating  engineers.  Boyle  and  Son's 
(of  Glasgow)  aii'-pump  ventilator  would,  in  my  opinion, 
meet  his  requii-ements. — W.  F. 


WATER  StTFPLY  AND  SANITAUY 

MATTERS. 

LOWEK     THAiTES       Y.VLLET     JIaIN       SeTVEEAGE 

BoAED. — Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Board  that 
they  intend  applying  to  the  Local  Govermneut 
Board  for  a  provisional  order  enabling  them  to 
put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
ConsoUdvation  Acts,  1S45,  ISfiO,  and  1S69,  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise 
than  by  agreement  for  the  pirrposes  for  which  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  District  was 
formed,  and  for,  htter  alia,  the  construction  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  works,  and  works  for  the 
purification,  utilisation,  filtration,  and  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  tlie  said  district,  and  for  the  erection 
of  pumping  and  lifting  stations,  tanks,  machinery, 
and  plant,  and  for  any  pui-poses  connected  with 
the  carrying  out  of  a  system  of  sewerage  for  the 
said  district. 

Meteopolis  Wateewokks  Pttechase.— Notice 
has  been  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to 
Parliament  next  Session  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  authorise  the  purchase  by  agreement  or 
compulsion  to  a  metropolitan  water  trust,  to  be 
constituted  by  the  intended  Act,  and  the  vesting  in 
it  of  the  undertakings  of  the  metropolitan  water 
companies.  Powers  vdW  be  asked,  enabling  the 
trust,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  and  powers  of  the  companies,  and 
to  caiTy  on  the  acquired  undertakings  :  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  companies,  the  creation  and 
guarantee  of  stock,  borrowing,  rating,  and  other 
powers,  and  the  amendment  of  Acts.  The  com- 
panies whose  undertakings  will  be  sought  to  be 
acquired  wholly  or  in  part  are  the  New  Kiver,  the 
East  London,  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  the 
West  Middlesex,  the  Lambeth,  the  Chelsea,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  Kent. 


LEGAL  rWTELLIGEK-CE. 

Daxgekous  BmLMXGs. — Late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon an  application  was  made  at  Marlborough- 
street  Police-court  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district 
surveyor,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  an  immediate  order  to  remove  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  No.  10.  Xrnion-street,  Han- 
over-square. Applicant  stated  that  he  liad  that 
afternoon  been  instructed  by  the  board  to  survey 
and  report  as  to  the  safety  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  He  found  "the  north  party-wall  of 
ih^  house  No.  10  extremely  dangerous.  It  was 
bulged  and  partly  crushed  at  the  foundation,  and 


a  portion  of  it  had  been  squeezed  out  at  the  base, 
and  in  its  fall  had  injured  a  child  belonging  to  a 
large  family  who  lived  in  the  basement.  The  house 
was  filled  with  lodgers  on  every  floor,  and  though 
applicant  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  board's  con- 
tractor to  undertake  to  shore  up  the  premises  that 
night,  yet  he  was  afraid  loss  of  life  might  occur. 
Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  case  appeared  to  him  similar 
to  one  which  lately  happened  when  some  houses 
suddenly  fell  near  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  grant  an  immediate  order  to 
remove  the  inmates,  and  directed  a  constable  to  see 
it  carried  out  at  once. 

Paesoxs  t.  TiirEWELL. — This  was  an  appeal  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  before  Justices  Lush 
and  Manisty,  from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Ellison,  the 
police-magistrate,  ui.der  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Act.  It  appeai'ed  that  in  June,  1S76,  the 
respondent  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  ihe  erection  of  an 
iron  building,  to  be  used  for  two  years,  known  as 
the  Marble  Rink,  Clapham-road.  In  June,  1S7S, 
the  appellant,  Mr.  Parsons,  the  district  surveyor, 
gave  the  respondent  notice  that  the  time  for  the 
existence  of  the  erection  had  expired,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  No  application  was  made  for  an  extension 
of  the  time,  and  the  respondent  having  failed  to 
comply  with  the  notice,  a  summons  was  taken  out, 
which  came  on  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Ellison,  who 
decided  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Act  for 
the  compulsory  removal  of  a  temporary  building 
erected  under  the  circumstances  described,  and 
dismissed  the  summons. — Without  calling  npon 
Mr.  White,  the  Court  said  it  was  quite  clear  that 
this  was  an  omission  in  the  Act,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  magistrate  had  no  juiisdiction,  and 
was  right  in  dismissing  the  summons.  The  only 
way  was  for  the  Board  of  Works,  in  all  similar 
cases  in  the  future,  to  take  a  bond  from  the  builders, 
and  so  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  parties  if  they 
refused  to  remove  the  buildings  when  required  to 
do  so. 

Statn-eaxk  v.  Beckett. — This  was  an  action  in 
the  Exchequer  Division,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  for  libel, 
brought  by  a  member  of  a  firm  of  bellfounders,  in 
Whitechapel,  against  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  to 
recover  damages  in  respect  of  certain  allegations 
contained  in  letters  written  by  the  defendant  con- 
cerning "Big  Ben,"  which  was  cast  by  the  plain- 
tiff's firm.  The  defendant  denied  that  the  alleged 
libel  applied  to  the  plaintiff,  inasmuch  as  the 
plaintiff  was  not  a  member  of  the  firm  at  the  time 
when  *'Big  Ben"  was  cast.  The  case  came  before 
the  Court  on  appeal  from  Chambers  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  statement  of  defence  had 
been  drawn  up,  it  being  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff'  that  the  defendant  should  deny  or  not 
admit  each  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
statement  of  claim  specifically  and  not  generally. 
Their  lordships  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
defendant. 

CHIPS. 
A  new  coffee- tavern,  at  Mutford  Bridge,  near 
Lowestoft,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  ia 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  is  built  of  red  and  white 
bricks,  with  dressings  of  the  same  materials.  The 
chief  room  is  3Sft.  by  17ft.,  and  15ft.  high.  Mr. 
Glover,  of  Lowestoft,  was  the  architect;  and 
Messrs.  Calver  and  Halesworth.  of  Bungay,  tbe 
builders.     The  cost  has  been  £1,000. 

The  fomidation-stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  was  laid  in  Ault-street, 
Spon-lane,  near  West  Bromwich,  on  Saturday. 

Yet  another  Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of 
Dorking  and  Leatherhead,  was  held  before  Mr. 
A.mold'^Taylor,  C.E.,  inspector,  on  Tuesday  week, 
at  the  latter  town.  The  autliorities  of  the  two 
towns  have  at  length  agreed  to  a  union  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  out  a  joint  scheme,  and  this 
inquiry  waa  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
boundaries. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  evening  .at  Derby, 
it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  in  the  district  of  New  Zealand,  in  St. 
John's  parish,  Derby. 

A  new  brick  circus  has  been  erected  in  the 
Above-Bai'-street,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Batty, 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  of,  Mr. 
Arthur  Martin,  architect,  of  that  town,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Watts.  It  was  opened  last  Monday, 
having  been  finished  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  and  was  certified  as  safe  by  the  borough 
engineer  before  the  first  performance  commenced, 
a  species  of  "lightning  architecture,'*  to  borrow 
an  American  phiuse. 

It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  authorities  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  to  enlarge  tho  ncrnramoda- 
tiou  atYorded  to  tlie  French  I'rotostant  t^hurch  in 
the  crypt  of  that  editice.  Mr.  James  Xeale.  F.S.A., 
of  thcAdelphi,  London,  has  been  consulted,  and 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  work. 
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By  a  recent  German  patent  of  O.  Lowe  of 
Munich,  artificial  stone  masses  are  produced 
thus: — Sand,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  "with  clay, 
gypsum,  or  chalk,  is  dried  at  a  high  temperature, 
then  mixed  with  finely-powdered  caustic  lime 
and  colophonium,  and  pressed,  when  hot,  in 
moulds.  Thus,  c.ff.,  one  composition  for 
yellowish  sandstone  is,  fine  sand  SO,  colophonium 
17,  burnt  lime,  3.  For  artificial  marble  (slightly 
yellow  to  white) ,  coarse  white  sand,  30,  chalk, 
42,  colophonium,  21,  burnt  lime,  4.  In  order  to 
complete  the  combination  oi  the  lime  with  the 
two  isomeric  acids  of  colophonium,  the  moulds, 
after  stamping  in  the  mixture,  may  be  kept  15 
to  20  minutes  at  about  160'  C,  then  allowed 
slowly  to  cool.  Instead  of  lime,  baryta,  mag- 
nesia, and  sometimes  zinc-oxide  may  be  used. 
These  stone  masses  are  said  to  present  excellent 
resistance  to  atmospheric  influences. 

A  COKKESPONDENT  of  the  Salisliuri/  Journal  sends 
the  following  copy  of  a  letter  written  on  the 
16th  June,  17SS,  by  a  glazier,  one  John  Berry, 
of  Hamham,  to  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square : — 

Sir, — This  day  I  have^sent  you  a  Box  full  of  old  Staind 
and  Painted  Glass  as  you  desired  me  to  due  wicli  I  hope 
it  will  sute  yom-  Pm-pos  it  his  the  best  that  1  can  get  at 
Present.  But  I  expet  to  Beatt  to  Peceais  a  great  deale 
Terey  sime  as  it  his  of  now  use  to  we  and  we  Due  itforthe 
lead  if  you  want  Eney  more  of  the  same  sorts  you  may 
have  what  thear  bis,  if  it  will  Pay  for  Taldnfr  out,  as  it  his 
a  Deal  of  Truble  to  what  Beating  it  to  Peceais  his  you 
will  send  me  a  line  as  soon  as  Posobl  for  we  are  goain  to 
move  ore  glazing  .shop  to  a  Nother  Plase  and  tbm  "n 
save  a  greatt  Deale  more  of  the  like  sort  wich  I  ham  your 
most  Omble  Servnt  John  Berry. 

The  original,  endorsed  "  Berry  ye  Glazier  about 
beating  the  fine  painted  Glass  Window  at  Sarimi 
to  pieces  to  save  the  Lead  !  !  "  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Conway  Griffith,  in  North  Wales. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Church  jjapers  that 
an  official  connected  with  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield,  has  expressed  his  intention  of  selUng 
the  fabric  of  that  grand  old  Priory  Church  un- 
less aid  is  forthcoming  to  repair  it.  "  Whether 
any  official  has  the  power  to  sell  the  fabric," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Standard^  "  I  know 
not ;  but  surely  the  Churchmen  of  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  world  can  find  money  enough  to  re- 
pair such  an  interesting  relic  of  old  London. 
What  remains  there  are  of  the  Priory  buildings, 
besides  the  choir  and  tower,  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally ;  but  according  to  '  Allen's  History  of 
London,'  the  eastern  Lady  ehipel  is  now  a 
store  or  dwelling-house,  the  south  trf^nsept  a 
burial  enclosure,  the  chapter-house  a  Dissenting 
place  of  worship,  and  the  eastern  alley  of  the 
cloisters  and  undercroft  of  the  dormitory  are 
converted  into  cellars.  Why  cannot  these  be 
rescued  from  destruction  and  restored  to  the 
church?" 

The  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  assembled  on  Wednesday,  November 
19,  at  New  York,  continuing  through  that  day 
and  the  next.  A  nrrmber  of  papers  on  interest- 
ing topics  were  read  :  one  on  the  Proper  Distri- 
bution of  Weights  to  secure  Equal  Pressure  on 
Foundations  in  Soft  Soils,  by  Mr.  E.  Bauman, 
C.E.,  of  Chicago  ;  an  Account  of  the  Architec- 
tural Course  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  Professor  Russell  Sturgis,  F.A.I. A. ; 
on  the  Proportion  of  Inlet  and  Outlet  Shafts  in 
Ventilation,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Leeds  of  New  York  ; 
on  Atelier  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Watson,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston ;  one  on  Influence  of  Size 
and  Shape  of  City  Lots  on  every  Part  of  Houses 
built  thereon,  with  illustrations  of  American  and 
Italian  stairways,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Potter,  architect, 
of  Newport ;  on  Domestic  Architecture  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Early  Dutch  Settlers  in  New 
Jersey,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cady,  F.A.I.A.,  of  New 
York  :  and  on  the  Decorative  Quality  of  Early 
Italian  Painters,  by  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  of  Harvai'd  University.  The  papers  for 
the  Thursday  session  were,  in  the  morning,  on 
Some  Suggestions  for  the  Improved  Construction 
of  Building  Acts,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stone, 
F.A.I. A.,  of  Providence  ;  on  Some  Causes  of 
Failures  in  American  Architectirral  Designs,  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Potter,  F.A.I.A.,  of  New  York  ;  on 
Interesting  Devices  of  Fire-Proof  Houses  in 
Paris,  by  Mr.  Watson,  with  illustrations ;  and 
on  the  Typical  Sanitary  House,  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Clark,  A. A. I. A.,  of  Boston;  in  the  afternoon, 
on  Greek  Antiquities,  the  result  of  a  recent  visit 
by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Clarke,  junior  member  of  the 


Bcston  Chapter  ;  and  on  Reminiscences  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  by  Mr.  Edward  Raht,  architect,  of  New 
York. 

Articles  of  hardware  have  shared  largely  in 
the  general  advance  of  prices  in  the  United 
States,  especially  those  that  are  used  in  house- 
building. Whether  the  rise  is  sufiicient  to 
justify  experimental  shipments  under  the  pre- 
sent tariff  is  a  question  for  manufacturers'  own 
consideration  or  calculation.  NaUs  are  70  i^er 
cent,  higher  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  locks  and  door-knobs  have  risen  40  per 
cent.,  window-weights  75  per  cent.,  common 
butts  and  hinges  100  per  cent.,  tacks  and  kin- 
dred articles  25  per  cent.,  and  such  other 
varieties  of  hardware  as  are  used  in  building,  an 
average  of  40  percent.  Common  window-glass 
has  advanced  20  per  cent,  since  January.  A 
box  of  sash-glass,  loin,  by  30in.  costs  3-90  dols. 
to-day,  against  2  98  at  the  beginniug  of  the 
year  ;  a  box  of  lOin.  by  loin,  sashes  costs  2-70 
dols.  now,  against  2.10  dols.  in  January;  and  a 
box  of  13|in.  by  26in.  sashes  costs  3  dols.  to-day 
against  2"o0  dols.  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 

In  the  House  of  Keys  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
Legislature  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  warm 
discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal for  restoring  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Germain  ou  Peel  Castle  Island.  Several  mem- 
bers protested  against  the  project,  declaring  it 
will  only  spoil  a  romantic  and  beautiful  ruin ; 
that  the  site  is  so  inaccessible  that  the  only  con- 
gregation to  the  seventy  "  performers  "  would 
be  sparrows,  bats,  and  gulls  ;  and  that  if  a 
cathedral  were  built,  it  should  be  erected  in 
Douglas.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  reports 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  newspapers,  that  the  oJiiim 
fheolof/iciim  has  much  to  do  with  the  opposition, 
for  one  speaker  suggested  that  a  cathedral  would 
afford  ground  for  another  manifestation 
of  Ritualism,  and  another  questioned  the  greater 
right  of  the  Church  than  other  religious  bodies 
to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in  Peel  Castle  ruins. 
The  secretary  to  the  House  showed  that  the  site 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  said  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
restoration  which  was  a  positively  settled  thing. 
By  a  majority  of  one,  the  House  affirmed  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  cathedral  church  in 
the  island,  the  site  to  be  settled  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  by  consent  of  the  governor  and 
councU,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  annual  "Green  Book"  of  the  Birming- 
ham Architectural  Association  for  the  session 
1879-80  has  just  been  is.sued,  and  tliis  year  is 
not  a  very  cheerful  pamplilet.  The  committee, 
in  their  annual  t  eport,  regret  that  they  cannot 
express  their  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made,  although  the  session  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  to  its  close  in  a  fairly 
successful  manner.  The  financial  position  of 
the  association  continued  so  unsatisfactory  that, 
as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  decrease  the 
working  expenses,  the  alternative  was  adopted 
of  raising  the  subscriptions — ordinaiy  members 
to  15s.  and  honorary  subscribers  to  one  guinea 
per  annum — and  the  head  association  in  London 
have  generously  promised  to  retui'n  one-third  of 
the  annual  payment  as  a  grant,  so  long  as  such 
assistance  shall  be  necessary.  The  classes  in 
connection  with  London  were  fairly  successfid, 
and  the  meetings  of  these  classes  were  generally 
well  attended.  The  half-hour  time  sketches 
were  entirely  omitted,  and  wlU  not  be  again 
resumed.  The  open  meetings  did  not  prove 
beneficial,  and  were  discontinued  early  in  the 
se.ssion.  The  Life  class  will  also  be  abandoned. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  visits  were  numerously 
attended,  but  a  favourable  report  cannot  be 
given  as  to  the  sketchbook.  The  balance-sheet 
shows  a  total  expenditui'c  of  £57  9s.  9d.,  and 
in  place  of  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  17s.  5id., 
the  position  is  reversed,  and  there  is  a  sum  due 
to  the  treasurer  of  ,£18  7s.  9jd.,  towards  which 
arrears  of  subscriptions  ought  to  produce 
£5  15s.  6d.  The  list  of  members  enumerates  29 
in  the  ordinary  and  13  in  the  honoraiy  class. 
The  local  prizes  for  Bii-mingham  members, 
offered  in  addition  to  those  of  the  London 
Association,  are  : — Class  of  Design. — For  the 
best  series  of  designs,  one  guinea.  Elementaiy 
Class  of  Design. — For  the  best  series  of  designs, 
one  guinea.  Class  of  Construction. — For  the 
best  series  of  papers,  one  guinea.  The  following 
is  the  syllabus  of  meetings,  which,  together 
with  the  classes,  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  : — 
December  16th,  annual  meeting:  Address  by 
President,   Mr.  William  Hale,  and  reception  of 


annual  report.  January  27th,  paper  by  Mr. 
William  Roddison  "  Art  Legends  and  Symbols." 
February  24th,  jiaper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tonks  on 
"Architectural  Metal  Work."  March  23rd, 
paper  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm  on  "Poetry  in 
relation  to  Art."  April  20th,  paper  by  Mr.  A. 
Reading,  "  From  Strasbourg  to  Cologne." 
May  ISth,  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick  on 
"Decoration."  Jime  8th,  the  closing  meeting 
of  the  session  and  election  of  officers.  The  time 
of  meeting  is  7.15  p.m. 

Last  week  a  party-wall  about  25ft.  long, 
forming  a  portion  of  some  old  buildings  in 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Board  of  Works,  fell,  and  buried 
several  workmen  engaged  in  the  ruins.  Two 
men  were  dug  out,  one  of  whom  died  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  another  is  said  to  be  in  a  pre- 
carious state.  We  understand  from  inquiry  that 
the  site  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, whose  viaducts  cross  this  part  of  Gravel- 
lane,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
pressure  of  a  large  quantity  of  bricks  which  had 
been  carelessly  allowed  to  rest  against  the  wall 
in  question,  which  should  have  been  shored  up. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Tork,  onMonday,  consecrated 
the  new  parish-church  of  St.  Hilda's,  at  Egton, 
near  Whitby.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  will 
seat  about  300  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E. 
H.  Smales,  and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  Barton,  of 
Whitby. 

The  Eberle  restaurant,  Liverpool,  lately  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Kirby,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  night. 

The  parish-church  of  Eastrick,  near  Halifax,  was 
reopened  on  Saturday,  after  restoration,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Barber,  of  Halifax.  The  works  include  the 
erection  of  an  organ -chamber,  and  the  removal 
thereto  from  the  west  gallery  of  the  organ,  the 
fiUing-in  of  the  east  window  with  stained  glass  re- 
presenting the  Transfiguration— work  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of 
Leeds— mural  decoration  on  the  apse  ceiling,  the 
subjects  being  "The  Goodly  Fellowship  of  the 
Prophets"  and  "The  Apostles  and  Martyrs,"  new 
pulpit  of  oak  and  lectern  of  brass,  decoration  of 
gallery  front,  and  provision  of  ventilation. 

The  new  Ovenden  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  affording  a  new  route  from  Halifax  to 
Bradford,  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on 
Monday. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
restoration  committee,  it  was  decided  4o  remove  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  thick  wall  between  the 
north  transept  and  the  13th  century  Masonic 
chapel,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  screen  as  far  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  designs  to  be  prepared 
by  their  architect,  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott.  It  was  stated 
that  £5,000  was  needed  to  complete  the  restoration 
of  the  abbey. 

Bethel  Chapel,  Ovenden,  will  be  reopened  to- 
morrow (Saturday)  after  extensive  alterations, 
including  repewing,  the  erection  of  a  gallery  and 
new  rostrum.  AU  the  woodwork  is  in  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  The  walls  have  been  decorated  in 
colour,  and  a  new  organ,  biult  by  Messrs.  Connacher 
and  Co.,  of  Huddersfield,  erected.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  contracts,  of  which  the 
principal  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Rushworth  and 
Mr.  Brenard,  of  Oveuden,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superiutendauoe  of  Messrs.  Leeming  and 
Leeming,  architects,  Northgate-chambers,  HaUfax. 

St.  James's  Church,  Brighouse,  is  being  decorated 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ledgard.  The 
designs  are  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.,  of  London, 
and  are  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Leach,  of  Cambridge. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  week,  at  Harts- 
head,  near  Halifax,  it  was  decided  to  cany  out  the 
restoration  of  the  parish-church,  and  Mr.  W. 
Swinden  Barber,  of  Halifax,  was  appointed  archi- 
tect to  the  restoration  committee. 

New  schools  for  206  infants,  built  by  the  Liver- 
sedge  School  Board  at  Millbridge,  were  formally 
opened  on  Monday  week. 

The  subscribers  to  a  memorial  to  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Mildmay,  met  at  Chelmsford,  on  Monday 
week,  and  adopted  a  design  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  for  a  screen  and  arch  of  stone, 
to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary's  parish-church,  Chelmsford. 
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EOTAL    ACADEMY    MEDALS    AND 
PRIZES. 

THE  annual  distribution  of  medals  and 
prizes  took  place  last  "Wednesday,  tlio 
loth  inst.,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Being  | 
the  first  gold-medal  night  since  the  election 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  as  President, 
there  Tvas  an  unusually  large  attendance. 
The  chair  was  taken  at  9  p.m.,  and  the  Pre- 
sident announced  that  the  competitions  this 
year  had  been  unusually  brilliant,  so  much 
so  that  additional  medals  had  been  awarded  in 
the  gold  medal  competition  for  architecture, 
"the  Turner  gold  medal  competition  for  land- 
scape, and  for  the  drawings  from  the  life. 
He  then  proceeded  to  award  the  following 
medals  and  prizes  : — 

Gold  medal  for  paintiog,  historical  subject,  "  The  Pool 
of  Bethesda,"  M.  Le  Thangue. 

Turner  gold  medal,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs. 

Extra  sdver  medal,  Mr.  Frank  Miles. 

Painting  of  head  from  life,  Mr.  C.  Knight  "WoiTCn, 
first  medal. 

Painting  of  head  from  life,  Mr.  William  Henshall, 
second  medal. 

Painting  of  head  from  life,  Mr.  Chadwick,  extra  modal. 

Copy  of  painting,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hayes,  medal. 

Drawing  from  hfe,  Mr.  C.  Knight  "Warren,  first  medal. 

Drawing  from  life,  Mi\  vS.  J.  Hayes,  second  medal. 

Painting  from  life.  Mi-.  Griffenhas-en,  £10pr«miiira. 

Drawiog'of  hetid  from  life,  Miss  Edith  Savill,  medal. 

Composition  in  sculptmre  of  **  Discovery  of  Dead  Body 
of  Abel  by  Adam  and  Eve,"  Mi".  Lee,  travelling  student- 
ship. 

Gold  med.il  for  sculpture,  •'  Venus  Eescuing  iEneas 
from  Diomede,"  Mr.  F.  Colcutt. 

Modelling  from  life.  Mr.  F.  Piercy,  silver  medal. 

Model  of  group.  Mr.  F.  Colcutt,  second  medal. 

Drawing  of  head  (antique),  Mr.  J.  .T.  "Way,  first  medal. 

Di-awing  of  head  [antique) ,  Miss  Mary  Dealy,  second 
medal. 

Best  drawing  from  antique.  Miss  Mary  Dealy,  £10 
premium. 

Gold  medal  in  architecture,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay.  Sal>- 
ject,  "A  Baptistry." 

Extra  silver  medal,  Mr.  J.  Powell  Ince. 

Travelling  studentship.  Mi*.  E.  "W.  Gibson.  Subject, 
''  Town  Residence  for  a  Eoyal  Prince.'* 

Measured  drawing,  "  Aylmer  de  Valence  Tomb,"  Mr. 
F.  MiUer. 

Armitage  prizes.  Subject,  "  Bringing  Sick  Persons  to 
Temple  of  iEsculapius."  First  prize,  Mr.  H.  Smythson; 
second  prize,  Mr.  T.  Hill. 

After  the  award  of  the  medals,  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  his  biennial  address,  which 
■will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  subject  for  the  gold  medal  was  a 
baptistry,  which  in  the  "  Dictionary  "  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society  is  defined 
to  be  "  an  octagonal  biulding,  adjunct  to  a 
church,  but  forming  no  part  of  it  ;  the  centre 
portion  being  a  large  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
■which  would  be  placed  the  great  octagon 
bath,  which,  strictly  speak-ing,  wai  A' 
baptistry ;  the  sides  parted  off  and  divided 
into  rooms,  used  as  chapels  for  private  bap- 
■tism  (probably  for  women),  for  vestries  and 
schoolrooms." 

All  the  drawings  were  sent  in  under 
mottoes.  "  Detur  digniori  "  (by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Baggallay,  to  whom  the  gold  medal  and 
scholarship  of  £2.5,  tenable  for  two  years,  was 
awarded)  is  the  motto  on  a  magnificent 
series  of  drawings,  most  completely  worked 
out  in  all  their  details.  The  centre  block  is 
octagonal  on  plan,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
aisle  communicating  "with  thi'ee  chapels,  and 
the  entrance  vestibule,  placed  at  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  (supposing 
the  buUding  to  be  orientated),  and  eight 
smaller  recesses  or  chapels,  arranged  in 
couples  between  the  three  chapels  and  vesti- 
bule above  cited.  The  section  shows  a 
ground-story  opening  into  the  aisles  with 
eight  arches ;  a  triforium  above,  "with  two 
arches  on  each  face  of  the  octagon,  each 
subdi"rided  into  two  smaller  ones ;  these 
open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  aisles,  on 


the  sides  subtending  the  smaller  chapels,  and 
are  blocked  up  on  the  sides  of  the  larger 
chapels,  which  latter  rise  through  two 
stories  and  form  distinctive  features  outside, 
■with  gable  ends  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
Above  ranges  a  clerestory,  through  the 
■windows  in  which,  in  the  side  aisles  above 
the  smaller  chapels,  and  in  the  larger  cha- 
pels, the  interior  of  the  baptistry  is  lighted. 
The  clerestory  windows  consist  of  a  rose 
■window,  and  four  smaller  lights  below  to 
each  face  of  the  octagon.  The  haU,  as  well 
as  side  aisles,  vestibule,  and  chapels,  are  all 
vaulted.  The  roof  of  centre  haU  is  in 
timber,  covered  -with  lead,  as  well  as  the 
fleche  or  cro"wning  feature.  Externally, 
above  the  rose  "windows  of  the  clerestory, 
runs  an  arcade,  cro"wning  the  building  and 
affording  light  to  the  interior  of  the  roof. 
The  entrance-doorway  and  vestibule  has 
been  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  we 
notice  the  difficulty  with  which  the  author 
here  (as  in  all  the  other  designs)  has  had  to 
contend  in  the  comparative  narro-wness  of 
the  "width  of  each  front.  The  po"rtal,  of 
several  orders,  the  outer  one  enriched  with 
pierced  cusps,  and  two  others  with  carving, 
is  flanked  by  a  blank  arch  on  either  side, 
which,  whilst  adding,  perhaps,  to  the  dignity 
of  the  portal,  suggests  weakness  of  abut- 
ment. Above  these  is  a  centre  gable  and 
two  side  gablets,  the  centre  one  masking  too 
much  the  rose  ^vindow  above,  and  being  too 
close  a  repetition  of  the  upper  gable  which 
cro"wns  the  vestibule.  This  is  more  notice- 
able in  the  perspective,  where  also  we  must 
take  shght  exception  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
blank  tracery,  and  the  finials  or  termina- 
tions of  the"  angle  buttresses  of  the  central 
building,  which  are  unpleasing  in  design, 
and  might  have  had  figures  of  angels 
instead.  The  lines  of  vaulting,  section  of 
mouldings,  carving  of  capitals,  are  all  well 
sho"wn,  and  the  suggested  decoration  of  the 
vaulting,  shown  in  lighter  ink,  is  well 
dra"wn,  as  all  the  other  figure-subjects  and 
the  sculpture. 

"Corde  manuque,"  by  Mr.  J.  Powell 
Ince,  to  whom  an  extra  silver  medal  was 
awarded,  adopts  also  an  octagon  plan,  ■with 
entrance-front  and  side  aisles,  but  no 
chapels.  The  aisle  is  lofty,  and  the  arches 
into  it  from  central  haU  rise  the  full  height 
of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a 
clerestory  "with  ti-iplet  "window  on  each  face. 
The  aisle  and  centre  hall  is  vaulted,  as  in  the 
last  design,  with  a  roof  in  timber  covered 
"with  lead.  The  eight  elevations  of  the  bap- 
tistry are  all  similar  in  design,  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance-front ;  here  the 
porch  looks  too  large  for  the  building  it 
gives  access  to,  having  six  orders  of  arches, 
the  abutment  of  which  is  much  too  slight. 
The  gable  over  this  porch  looks  unusually 
heavy,  from  the  fact  that  it  apparently  runs 
back  to  the  mullions  of  the  "nondow  behind, 
Ho  ifc*t  the  sill  of  the  same  seems  to  form  a 
portion  of  it.  Feeling  that  the  sill,  if 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  would  hide 
too  much  of  the  ■window,  the  upper  portion 
is  cut  short ;  precedents  for  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Tintern  and  other  abbeys.  It 
would  not  have  done,  however,  to  omit  the 
top  of  gable  in  front,  and  the  author  there- 
fore attempts  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
the  insertion  of  a  niche,  with  pinnacles  on 
each  side,  the  gable  of  this  niche  rising  to  the 
full  height.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
better  to  have  carried  up  an  independent 
gable,  carrying  down  the  ^vindow-sill 
behind.  Otlierwise  the  design  is  very  care- 
fully worked  out,  the  drawings  being  aU  ex- 
cellent ui  execution,  particularly  the  drawing 
of  the  porch,  which  is  unusually  ■vigorous 
and  good. 

Circle  ■with  a  Cross  is  a  Classic  design  ;  cir- 
cular on  plan,  with  twelve  countert'orts  or 
buttresses,  between  which  are  placed  inside  a 
series  of  niches  vaulted  ■with  pendent  ivcs 
and  half-domes — a  peculiar  and  not  satis- 
factory feature.     Above  these  is  a  range  of 


circular  arches  subdivided  by  columns  carry- 
ing a  cornice  and  tympanum  pierced  with 
eiicular  windows ;  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  which  it  seems  to  us  would  be 
rather  dark.  The  construction  of  the  roof 
over  this,  and  the  means  taken  to  carry  the 
ponderous  monument  above,  with  central 
figm-e  group  of  four  others  at  its  base,  are  not 
shown.  Externally  the  counterforts  are 
square  on  section,  and  carry  J-detached 
columns,  with  capitals  supporting  figvtres, 
there  being  no  entablature  between  the  two, 
as  is  usually  found  in  similar  features  in 
Grreek  and  Eoman  work.  A  balustrade,  ■with 
pedestals  and  figures,  cro^wns  the  building 
below  the  dome.  The  lions  on  pedestals  at 
the  base  are  unsatisfactory,  and  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  area  given,  viz.,  80ft. 
diameter. 

"  Firenze,"  a  design  of  Romanesque  cha- 
racter, octagon  in  plan,  "with  seven  chapels 
and  entrance  porch.  There  are  no  side- 
aisles,  but  a  narrow  opening  only  between 
the  chapels,  2ft.  "wide,  isolating  the  piers 
carrying  the  inner  wall  of  the  centre  block. 
The  outer  walls  are  carried  on  transverse 
arches  across  the  chapels,  reducing  the  roofs 
over  same,  which  are  covered  with  half- 
domes  in  stone.  On  the  second  story  is  a 
triforium  gallery,  the  "windows  being  on  the 
innei  wall,  and  the  outer  wall  being  pierced 
"with  a  series  of  semicircular  openings  ■with 
statues  in  them  ;  the  loss  of  light  and  appa- 
rent size  internally  being  scarcely  compen- 
sated for  by  the  depth  of  shadow  thus 
afforded  behind  the  statues.  The  building  is 
crowned  by  an  external  dome  in  stone  ■with 
a  hca^vy  lantern  on  the  top.  It  is  very  prob- 
lematical whether  such  a  dome  could  ever 
be  constructed  to  carry  itself  and  the  lantern; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  this  country  the  wet 
could  not  be  kept  out  from  such  a  structure. 
The  entrance-porch  is  simple  in  design,  but 
its  roof  accords  ill  with  the  semi-domes  over 
the  chapels.  The  perspective,  though  cleverly 
drawn,  is  very  imfinished  in  its  tinting. 

For  the  travelling  studentship  the  subject 
given  was  ' '  A  Town  Residence  for  a  Royal 
Prince,"  to  be  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground 
350ft.  by  2.30ft.,  the  principal  elevation  to 
face  the  south,  and  a  fall  in  the  site  of  22ft. 
from  west  to  east,  and  15ft.  from  north  to 
south.  The  mansion  to  be  visible  on  all 
sides,  and  to  contain  on  the  iii'st  floor  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  reception-rooms, 
•with  a  grand  staircase  leading  to  them,  and 
a  domestic  chapel.  Neither  of  the  two  com- 
petitors seem  to  have  grasped  the  pecuharity 
of  the  site,  having  prepared  symmetrical 
designs  suitable  for  level  ground,  and  trusted 
to  terraces  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
inclination. 

"  Domus,"  by  Mr.  R.  TV.  Gibson,  to 
whom  the  travelling  studentship  was 
awarded,  places  his  mansion  in  the  centre  of 
the  site,  with  about  40ft.  to  50ft.  in  front 
for  the  approaches,  the  entrance  being  at 
the  west,  or  highest  end,  and  on  the  same 
level,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  entrance  and 
ground-floor ;  the  descent,  commencing  on 
the  east  side  of  porch,  extending  to  the  east 
wall  of  site,  and  returning  on  a  lower  level, 
so  as  to  enter  the  street  again  almost  in  the 
centre.  The  use  of  the  corresponding  gate 
on  the  other  side  of  centre  is  not  clear,  ex- 
cept as  an  entrance  for  foot-passengers,  who 
can  reach  the  entrance  porch  by  a  double 
flight  of  steps  "vrithout  going  round  the 
carriage-way.  The  descent  of  one  in  four- 
teen, which  the  slope  in  front  means,  would 
scarcely  seem  to  call  for  its  subdivision  into 
level  pavements  and  three  flights  of  steps. 
The  state-rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  placed 
round  a  central  cortilo.  like  the  hall  of  the 
Reform  Club,  and  with  a  simOar  staircase. 
Round  this  court  runs  a  corridor,  bringing 
the  whole  of  the  rooms  into  immediate  com- 
munication. On  tlie  east  .and  west  side  the 
apartments  are  double,  there  being  a  ball- 
room and  gallery  on  the  west  side,  and  a 
dining-room  and  gallery  on   the  east ;  this 
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was,  perhaps,  rather  a  superabundance,  the 
inconveniences  of  which  would  have  been 
felt  had  the  grouud-floor  plan  arrangements 
been  asked  for.  On  the  south  and  main 
front  are  the  state  reception-  rooms  (placed 
too  far  away  from  the  main  staircase),  with 
a  saloon  in  each  end  block ;  on  the  north 
front,  on  east  side  of  staircase  (which  is  want- 
ing in  grandeur-),  are  the  private  apartments 
and  chapel,  which  balance  one  another. 
What,  therefore,  should  have  constituted  a 
special  feature  at  the  north-cast  end,  viz., 
the  chapel,  is  masked  and  passed  over. 

The  elevation.  Classic  in  design,  is  much 
too  plain  and  severe  in  its  character  for  its 
destination,  and  objection  must  be  taken  to 
the  windows,  which  are  all  much  too  small ; 
and,  being  subdivided  with  hea\'y  stone 
mullions  and  transoms,  would  light  very 
inefficiently  the  vast  rooms  inside.  The 
terrace  wall  in  front  is  broken  into  three 
heights,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  monotonous 
arcade  running  along  the  top.  The  per- 
spective is  deKcately  drawn. 

"  Vires  acquirit  eundo."  In  this  design, 
as  in  the  last,  the  mansion  is  symmetrical,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  west  end  on  the  level  of 
the  porch,  and  the  e.xit  at  the  east  end,  with 
a  descent  of  one  in  eight,  which  would  be 
rather  rapid.  The  grand  staircase  is  well 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  buUding.  The 
state  reception-rooms  are  on  the  main  front ; 
at  the  back,  and  reached  by  circuitous 
passages,  are  the  sculpture  and  picture- 
galleries,  with  a  baU-room  in  the  centre  ; 
the  latter  can  also  be  reached  through  the 
conservatory  at  the  back  of  stau-caso.  The 
state  dining-room  is  placed  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  chapel  (again  masked  as  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  outside)  and  small  dining- 
room  on  the  east  side.  The  arrangement  of 
plan  is  defective,  because  there  is  no  proper 
thoroughfare  between  the  reception-rooms 
in  the  front,  and  the  ball-room  and  galleries 
at  the  back.  Six  very  small  areas  for  light 
and  ventilation,  two  semicircular  break- 
neck staircases,  deficiency  of  light  in  the 
haU  beneath  conservatory,  and  the  jiosition 
of  the  biUiard-room  on  the  left  of  entrance, 
are  all  serious  errors  in  the  plan,  to  which 
insufficient  attention  has  been  given,  owing 
probably  to  the  limited  time  allowed. 

The  elevation  is  Gothic,  of  Early  French 
type,  and  well  known.  The  importance  of 
both  ground  and  first-floor  is  lessened  some- 
what by  the  height  of  second  floor,  and  the 
imusual  size  of  the  dormer  mndows,  which 
are  out  of  scale.  The  importance  given  to 
the  tower  in  the  centre  makes  the  building 
resemble  a  town-hall  rather  than  a  mansion, 
and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  external 
walls  suggests  a  fortress.  The  j)erspective 
is  well  drawn  and  etched. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS  AND  8UEVEY0RS. 

THE  proceednigs  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Surveyors,  which  took 
place  at  Merton,  will  be  found  fully  reported 
elsewhere.  We  call  more  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  discussion  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  proposal  to 
institute  an  examination,  and  to  grant  cer- 
tificates of  competency  in  sanitary  science  to 
local  surveyors  and  inspectors  of  nuisances. 
Whatever  may  bo  entertained  of  the  dosira- 
bUity  or  otherwise  of  submitting  those  who 
have  to  carry  out  as  surveyors  the  provisions 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Acts  to  an  examination, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Surveyors  should  have  resented, 
in  almost  indignant  terms,  the  proposal  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  to 
undertake  the  office  of  examiners.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  experienced  a 
body  pf  sanitarians  as  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  which  includes  many  of  the 
leading  borough  engineers  arid  surveyors  in 


the  kingdom,  would  submit  to  be  examined 
in  the  elements  of  sanitary  knowledge  by  a 
comparatively  young  and  ine.Nperienced 
board  of  self-elected  members,  however 
competent  they  may  be  for  the  task.  The 
president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
dealt  with  the  question  in  a  practical  w%y  ; 
he  fii'st  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  examina- 
tion, andsecondly  asked  whether  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  the  proper  authority  to  con- 
duct it  and  grant  certificates  of  competency. 
The  question  has  been,  we  imdcrst.and, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  who  have  seen  the  advantage,  in 
their-  own  interests,  of  impro-ving  the  educa- 
tional status  of  those  who  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  surveyorships.  Of  course  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  establishing  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  a  profession  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  recruited  fi-om  the 
experienced  ranks  of  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, is  the  natural  reluctance  felt  by  ihe 
senior  members  to  an  innovation,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  which  they  have  never 
experienced.  The  engineering  and  sanitary 
requirements  of  our"towns  have  been  a 
growth  of  years;  they  have  been  fore  3d  upon 
the  attention  of  surveyors  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Public  Health  Act  ;  failures 
aud  theii-  lessons  have  gradually  created 
the  class  of  officers  who  now  occupy 
posts ;  and  it  was  not  to  bo  expected 
new  that  they  would  take  kindly  to  a 
mode  of  qualification  which  might  place 
the  younger  and  less-experienced  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  complex  nature 
of  sanitary  science,  and  the  multifarious 
duties  required  of  the  surveyor,  show 
that  the  old  modes  of  training  are  de- 
fective and  inadequate-  The  lessons  of  ex- 
perience which  our  senior  surveyors  have 
acquired  have  been  slowly  and  dearly  pur- 
chased ;  we  have  learnt  the  essentials  of 
sanitary  requirements  through  years  of 
blundering.  These  essentials  have  now  ac- 
cumulated and  form  a  compact  body  of 
knowledge,  and  it  seems  obvious  enouj^h  that 
we  should  now  ondeavom-,  by  more  expedi- 
tious methods,  to  instruct  our  surveyors  and 
engineers  in  principles  so  hardly  acquired. 
The  surveyors  of  the  past  had  to  pick  up 
their  facts  as  they  best  could.  It  is  our  duty 
now  to  ease  the  road  to  this  knowledge. 
The  president  spoke,  the  other  day,  on  the 
necessity  of  protection  to  surveyors.  Now, 
we  believe  the  only  true  way  of  obtaining 
protection,  of  getting  public  bodies  to  re- 
spect their  officers,  is  to  organise  a  system 
of  training  that  shall  place  officers  above  the 
paltry  inducements  which  now  actuate  elec- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  favouritism.  The  fitness  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  to  undertake  the  business 
of  examining  and  granting  certificates  is 
another  question.  Its  juvenility  and  Wfint  of 
prestige  would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  ope- 
rate prejudicially  against  its  assuming  the 
function  it  aspires  to.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Captain  Galton  observed  when  replying  to 
the  objections  made,  the  Institute  "had 
taken  the  initiative,  believing  that  some  test 
of  qualification  was  essential,  and  while, 
therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  its  un- 
fitness to  assume  authoi-ity  to  conduct  ex- 
aminations, we  must  give  the  Institute 
Council  credit  for  having  endeavoured  to 
cai-ry  out  its  aims  as  the  promoter  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  knowledge.  The  Institute 
was  established  not  merely  to  hold  con- 
gresses, but  to  enter  into  the  technical 
work  of  teaching  and  examining  ;  it  pro- 
fesses to  organise  co-operation,  not  only  to 
amend  and  make  laws  relating  to  public 
health,  but  to  form  a  school  of  hygiene,  in 
which  practical  science  and  engineering 
construction  will  form  a  part,  and  to  hold 
annual  exhibitions  of  sanitary  appliances 
for  the  promotion  of  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, and  to  stimulate  invention  in  sanitary- 
matters.  We  see,  therefore,  its  aims  are 
rather  high,  and   that  it  professes  to  trench 


closely  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  discussion  on  the  subject 
shows,  by  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Ealing,  that  the  latter  body  repudiated 
the  idea  of  professional  men  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years'  standing  being  taught  by 
the  Institute,  and  suggested  that  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  would  be  the 
proper  body  to  grant  certificates.  The  same 
view  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Craggs,  who 
opposed"  the  idea  of  officers  of  health  ap- 
pointing themselves  examiners,  aud  also  by 
Mr.  Angell,  who,  in  our  opinion,  hit  upon 
the  right  body  to  conduct  this  work, 
namely,  the  University  of  London,  an 
opinion  that  was  endorsed  by  Captain 
Galton  himself.  It  may  not  be  generally 
linown  that  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects have  lately  introduced  a  clause  to  en- 
able them  to  grant  diplomas  to  members 
before  admission,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  desire  to  test  in  some  manner 
the  knowledge  of  aspirants  to  other  pro- 
fessions has  been  lately  shown  on  the  part 
of  many  other  professional  bodies. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Association,  re- 
ported elsewhere,  were  of  a  practical  nature. 
Mr.  Craggs's  idea  of  making  a  junction, 
block  that  shall  do  away  with  imijorleot 
joints  at  the  manhole,  and  which  provides 
means  by  which  the  sewage  may  be  shut  off 
andrepau-scan  be  made,  and  the  manholemay 
be  charged  with  water  for  flushing  purposes, 
is  one  deserving  the  attention  of  all  engineers. 
The  cost  of  the  blocks  is  not  great,  as  a 
12in.  block  would  cost  about  (is.  3d.  We 
also  call  attention  to  the  useful  hint  of 
placing  the  outlet  block  2  or  .3in.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  manhole,  so  that  the  deposit 
which  always  takes  place  at  this  part  can  be 
removed.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  points 
discussed  in  relation  to  this  paper,  and  to 
that  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp,  on  the  sewerage 
works  for  Croydon  "rural"  district,  which 
was  read  at  the  same  meeting.  Mr. 
Graham  Smith's  paper  on  Ironwork,  which 
we  shall  not  comment  upon  here,  was  a 
useful  contribution,  and  its  writer  echoed 
the  recommendations  of  many  of  our 
American  brethren,  whoso  practical  expe- 
rience in  ironwork  must  be  acknowledged. 
Considerations  such  as  those  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Smith,  affecting  theoretical  deductions 
as  to  the  precise  conditions  of  fixing  iron 
beams,  the  variation  of  camber  and  strains 
producedby  changes  of  temperature — which, 
under  some  circumstances,  will  produce, 
according  to  the  author,  the  same  effect  as 
5A  tons  per  square  inch  actual  load  ;  the 
necessary  qualities  of  iron,  and  the  injury 
often  caused  by  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
are  of  fmidamental  importance  in  all  con- 
structions in  which  iron  is  emijloyed,and  are 
deser-ving  of  the  first  attention  of  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BUILDING  BY- 
LAWS, PROPOSED  BY  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

THE  Institute  of  the  Ai-chitects  of  Ireland 
have  been  discussing  the  proposed  by- 
laws issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  have  submitted  a  scries  of  amendments 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  They 
have  found,  as  other  societies  of  professional 
architects  have  done,  that  the  by-laws 
relating  to  building  will,  in  many  cases, 
have  the  effect  of  "increasing  the  cost  of 
new  buildings  for  the  poor  by  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  in  average  cases,"  and  will  be  prac- 
tically prohibitive  of  all  improvement  by 
private  enterprise.  From  a  perusal  of  the 
amendments  now  before  us,  and  the  remarks 
appended  thereto,  wo  think  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  have  made  out  some  good 
reasons  for  a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  re- 
strictions which  \vill  .affect  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin,  and  that  such 
amendments  would  still  leave  provision  for 
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the  absolute  requirements  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  houses.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals, relating  to  clause  7,  which  provides 
that  the  site  of  every  new  domestic  building 
shall  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  cement,  con- 
crete, or  asphalte,  suggests  that  "six" 
inches  should  read  four  inches  thick,  and  that 
the  addition  should  bo  made  "or  with  a  layer 
of  lime  riddlings,  broken  brick,  or  other 
clean,  absorbent,  dry  material  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  sanitary  authority,  thoroughly 
drained  to  the  best  available  outfall."  The 
Council  say,  in  their  "remark,"  that  the 
experience  of  architects  is  against  the  pro- 
vision of  an  impervious  bed  of  concrete  over 
the  whole  site  of  a  house.  "  This  woidd 
mean,"  they  add  "  in  many  cases  in  Dublin 
a  damp  and  unwhslesome  house,  from  con- 
densation (in  some  instances  found  untenant- 
able), injurious  to  timber,  and  adding  with- 
out necessity  to  the  cost  of  thepoorerhouses." 
We  cannot  quite  und  erstand  why  a  lay cr  of 
impervious  material  would  mean  a  damp 
house,  fi'om  condensation,  and  this  remark 
appears  to  us  to  requii"e  a  little  explanation. 
A  layer  of  dry  porous  material,  and  a  well- 
drained  site  are,  however,  all  that  can  be 
fairly  required  to  teep  a  house  dry  and 
wholesome.  The  Council  propose,  also,  an 
alteration  in  the  clause  8,  referring  to  mortar ; 
they  think  the  proportion  laid  down,  namely, 
3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement,  is  excessive  and 
imheard  of,  and  suggest  the  proportion  of 
5  to  1,  though,  in  the  proposed  substitution 
it  is  stated,  "not  less  than  fiveparts  of  cement 
to  one  of  sand";  this,  of  course,  is  an  error,  and 
requires  correction.  "WTiat  concrete  should 
really  be  appears  not  very  clear  in  the 
by-laws,  and  it  is  thought  necessarj' 
that  the  term  "  concrete  "  should  be  accu- 
rately defined;  the  Council  therefore  suggest, 
at  page  294,  at  end  of  paragraph  9,  that  it 
be  composed  of  "  One  part  of  good  Portland 
cement,  in  due  condition,  to  not  more  than 
seven  parts  of  clean  ballast,  free  from  loam, 
broken  stones,  bricks,  clinkers,  breeze,  or 
other  incombustible  materials,  duly  and 
evenlj-  mixed,  by  admeasurement,  with  clean 
water ;  or  of  one  part  of  fresh-ground  lias 
lime  to  not  more  than  six  parts  of  similar 
m.aterials  similarly  approved."  Another 
suggestion  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  building  in  rocky  districts  is  the 
insertion  after  "footings,"  "  unless  it  be 
erected  on  a  level  bed  of  natural  rock."  As 
regards  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  Council 
recommend  an  amendment  to  clause  38,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be,  that  walls  built  of 
good  concrete  may  be  rme-third  less  the 
thickness  specified  for  bi-ick.  As  di'awn,  the 
clause  does  not  defino  thickness  of  concrete, 
and  would  leave  the  opportunity  for  builders 
to  erect  walls  of  materials  not  contemplated. 
The  prescribed  proportion  for  concrete,  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  in  this  particular, 
as  justly  observed,  was  determined  upon 
when  concrete-building  was  a  novelty  ;  but  if 
applied  to  walls  now,  it  wordd  prohibit  or 
restrict,  to  a  large  extent,  the  use  of  concrete 
as  a  valuable  and  economical  material,  and  be 
specially  operative  against  the  provision  of 
cheap  dwellings.  "We  are  glad  the  Coimcil 
bave  objected  to  this  clause  for  another 
reason  that  applies  with  greaterjforce,  and 
that  is  the  unquestioned  advantage  of  con- 
crete for  sanitary  purposes.  Clauses  41  and 
42,  relating  to  parajjets,  are  proposed  to  be 
omitted  altogether.  In  Dublin  the  necessity 
of  such  featui-es  as  parapets  is  open]to  doubt ; 
they  are  quite  novel  there,  and  the  provi>ions 
made  in  respect  of  them  would  entail  un- 
necessary expense. 

In  the  clauses  of  the  by-laws  referring  to 
provisions  for  fireproof  building  an  excep- 
tion is  taken  to  clause  09  (3).  The  Council 
remark,  "  Tliis  provision,  as  it  stands,  taken 
from  the  '  London  Building  Act,'  is  by 
universal  assent  and  experience  obsolete, 
useless,  and  embarassing,  and  will  be 
amended  in  that  Act,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
noother  Building  Act  in  the  Kingdom.  Vnder 


it  would  be  prevented  the  enclosing  of  ordi- 
nary hot- water  circulating  pipes  as  practised 
without  danger  or  objection  in  many  thou- 
sands of  houses."  There  is  more  reason, 
perhaps,  in  the  objection  to  clause  74  as 
operating  to  increase  the  cost  of  artisans' 
dwellings  on  the  tenement  or  block  sj-stem, 
by  providing  solid  party- walls,  andfire-proof 
arching  of  floors  between  sepai-ate  tenements 
in  the  same  building.  In  Dublin  the  appli- 
cation of  Clause  2  would  make  a  rather 
sweeping  and  costly  reform  in  the  case  of 
shops  T\-ith  ofBces  over  them,  and  an 
amended  clause  is  recommended  as  follows  : 
— "  Sets  of  chambers  or  rooms  contained  in 
one  building  tenanted  by  different  persons 
shall  be  divided  by  walls  of  incombustible 
materials,  and  if  contained  in  any  building 
exceeding  3,(300  square  feet  in  area  be 
deemed  to  consist  of  two  or  more  separate 
buildings,  and  to  be  divided  accordingly,  so 
far  as  they  adjoin  vei  ticaUy  by  party-walls." 
The  by-law  relating  to  structures  sus- 
pended or  projecting,  as  lamps  and  signs, 
does  not  find  favom-  with  the  Institute. 
Projecting  structures  such  as  these  are 
common  in  Dublin  and  provincial  towns, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  such  things  cannot 
be  held  to  come  within  the  conditions  of 
security,  stability,  the  prevention  of  fires, 
and  the  purposes  of  health.  It  is  afiirmed 
that  this  clause  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
testhetic  by-law  which,  if  it  had  force, 
might  be  unreasonably  exercised  to  the 
annoyance  of  citizens.  We  are  obliged  to 
withhold  our  consent  from  this  view  of  the 
case  :  it  may  be  that  the  by-law  is  too 
severe,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  a 
diametrically  opposite  effect  to  the  contem- 
plated one  ;  but  the  danger  and  nuisance 
arising  from  suspended  and  overhanging 
structirres — we  are  willing  to  admit  their 
picturesqueness  —  cannot  be  denied,  and  the 
sooner  there  are  some  rules  in  force  to  pro- 
tect the  pedestrian,  and  to  prevent  acciJent 
to  head  or  limb,  the  better. 

AYe  note,  among  other  amendments,  the 
remark  that  a  flue  lOin.  in  diameter  has  an 
area  of  78'54in.,  in  relation  to  Clause  88  ; 
that  the  provision  of  laying  drains  in  beds 
of  concrete  is  calculated  to  increase  the  cost 
of  drainage  work  in  Dublin,  especially  of 
poorer  dwellings,  and  with  reference  to 
carrying  up  soil-pipes  for  ventilation  to  the 
top  of  a  house,  that  it  would  entad  uru-eason- 
able  expense  in  many  cases  to  carry  them 
up  "without  diminution  of  diameter."  An 
addition  of  a  sentence  is  proposed  requiring 
each  such  pipe  to  be  closely  painted,  to  avoid 
leakage.  From  a  careful  review  of  the 
amendments,  we  certainly  think  that  sani- 
tary construction  would  be  better  insured 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
Dublin  and  other  cities  if  the  Local  Govern  - 
ment  Board  reconsidered  the  points  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  that  Board  should  be 
carefvd  not  to  hamper  with  unnecessary 
conditions,  which  circumstances  alone  should 
control,  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION 
DRAWINGS. 

THE  drawings  by  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  which  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Conversazione  last  Friday  even- 
ing, indicate  improvement  in  many  particu- 
lars. In  the  first  place,  the  subjects  given 
in  the  Class  of  Design  arc  moderate  in  scale, 
not  the  high-flown  and  often  visionary  pro- 
blems proposed  ;  they  arc  generally  designs 
for  buildings  of  every- day  use.  Thus  Mr. 
John  BUson,  who  takes  the  first  prize  in  the 
classes  of  Design  and  Construction,  con- 
tributes a  design  for  a  pair  of  semi-detached 
villas  to  cost  i'i.oOO.  The  pair  is  conceived 
in  a  simple,  quiet,  yet  dignified  manner,  in 
a  17th-century  stylo.  The  upper  story  is 
tiled,  and  timber  framing  is  introduced  to 


relieve  the  gables.  The  cubing  is  put  at  8d. 
a  foot.  The  same  student's  shops  and  offices 
are  effectively  treated  in  a  sensible  brick 
style,  and  his  design  for  a  refreshment- 
pavilion  for  a  park  is  cleverly  and  simply 
grouped,  with  a  well-designed  refreshment  . 
bar  and  covered  way.  The  high-tiled  roofs 
are  effective,  and  the  perspective  and  pencil 
elevations  cleverly  drawn,  and  we  believe, 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Bilson,  that  he  will 
ere  long  become  an  acquisition  to  the  class 
in  which  he  has  already  made  a  mark.  In 
the  competition  for  a  design  for  a  town 
church  to  seat  1,000,  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith  wins 
the  second  pi-ize,  for  a  budding  treated  in 
an  Early  Pointed  style  ;  the  gable  end,  and 
tower  and  spire,  show  a  knowledge  of  detail 
that  only  needs  practice  to  develop.  Mr. 
Smith's  design  for  villa  has  a  good  plan,  and 
the  style  of  Francois  I.  is  suitable.  Mr.  A. 
H.  W.  Bridge's  design  for  to^vn  hoirse  is  not 
without  merit.  The  "Queen  Anne"  has 
been  selected  as  the  style,  and  the  summit 
is  cro'svned  by  a  high  brick  gable ;  we  do 
not  like  so  well  the  semi-detached  villas  :  the 
gable  is  heavy,  and  the  detail  is  too  fussy. 
Some  very  clever  studies  for  colour  decora- 
tions drew  our  attention.  We  must  mention 
with  commendation  Mr.  Shuifi'ey's  very 
pleasing  design  for  the  side  of  a  drawing- 
room,  which  takes  the  first  prize.  The  treat- 
ment is  Japanese  ;  the  dado  of  a  geometrical 
tUe  pattern  partly  in  relief ;  the  medallions  in 
the  frieze  are  spirited,  and  the  colouring 
very  simple  and  in  quiet  harmony.  The 
sunflower  wall-paper  pattern,  in  light  tints 
of  blue  and  green,  would  be  exceedingly 
rich.  We  cannot  omit  to  notice  also  Mr. 
M.  C.  Hulbert's  sketches  for  stencUling  in 
green  and  red,  and  a  rich  frieze  of  foliage 
treated  mth  considerable  spirit  and  feeling. 
Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane's  sketches  also  for 
stained-glass  windows  are  particularly  rich 
in  colour,  and  are  designed  in  good  keeping. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Moore,  whose  design  has  been 
selected  for  the  Silver  Medal,  has  produced  a 
well  -  balanced,  simply  treated  elevation 
for  a  country  hotel,  in  red  brick  and 
stone  designed  in  the  style  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  The  detaUs  are  worked  out 
with  care  ;  there  is  a  central  tower  capped 
capped  by  a  high  roof.  The  lines  of  the  tower 
would  have  been  improved  if  the  projecting 
stacks  shown  on  the  upper  story  were  not 
allowed  to  oversail  the  walls  below.  On 
examining  the  plan  we  find  the  author  has 
paid  due  regard  to  essential  requirements  ; 
the  rooms  are  well  disposed,  and  the  bar  and 
corridors  are  well  lighted  by  an  area.  The 
commercial  room  is  conveniently  placed  on 
the  right,  and  the  coffee-room  on  the  left  of 
entrance  ;  the  stairs  are  suitablj'  placed  and 
lighted,  and  the  manager's  suite  is  obtained 
on  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Hemings'  elevation, 
which  has  won  a  special  prize,  is  in  a  mixed 
French  and  English  style,  to  judge  from  the 
drawing  ;  red  brick  with  deep  stone  bands 
between  the  stories  are  introduced,  making  a 
rather  strong  contrast  ;  the  upper  story 
projects  and  is  timber  framed ;  altogether 
the  effect  is  heav^i-,  and  the  detail  somewhat 
coarse.  The  plan  also  has  a  few  defects  ;  we 
point  more  particularly  to  the  narrow  stair- 
case and  the  iU  lighted  and  ventilated  w-c. 
placed  in  the  centre  of  hotel.  "  Excelsior  " 
is  the  motto  of  a  design  quietly  treated  in 
Late  Gothic,  in  which  the  material  is  stone, 
the  roof  being  relieved  by  high-roofed 
dormers  over  bay  windows.  The  plan  is 
certainly  not  so  good,  and  the  staircase  is 
inconveniently  narrow. 

The  measured  drawings  show  some  careful 
study.  "  Audax  "  (Mr.  Leonard  Stokes)  is 
represented  by  the  choir  arcade  of  Pcrshore 
Abbey,  a  fine  example  of  Early  English  or 
Transitional  work  ;  the  drawings  arc  executed 
with  boldness,  and  the  detail  is  not  lacking 
in  precision.  The  drawings  of  Christchurch 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  showing  one  bay;  and  the 
Reliquary,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  are  credit- 
able works. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  -  COLOURS  WINTER  EX- 
HIBITION. 

THE  water-colour  drawings  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Pall  Mall  are,  speak- 
ing generally,  equal  to  those  of  former 
exhibitions.  We  ohserve  in  the  catalogue 
of  exhibitors  many  of  the  same  names  whose 
works  have  greeted  us  on  previous  occasions 
— among  them  the  works  of  Absolon,  Guido 
E.  Bach,  Cattermole,  Bouvier,  Clausen, 
Gow,  H.  Hine  Loitch,  Linton,  Sejnnour, 
Lucas,  Wimpeiis,  Whymper,  L.  J.  Wood, 
Fulleylove,  Vacher,  are  conspicuous.  The 
opaque  mode  of  treatment,  so  frequent  among 
the  sensational  class  of  water-colour  artists, 
is  happily  in  abeyance,  and  the  subjects  are 
well  chosen  in  varietj-.  There  are  several 
studies  and  compositions,  and  a  fair  dis- 
play of  landscapes  and  sketches  illustra- 
tive of  national  habits  and  character.  Mi\ 
Augustus  Bouvier  sends  no  less  than  eleven 
subjects  in  his  usual  vein.  For  ideal  power 
and  delicacy  of  coloui-ing  we  must  award  Mi\ 
Bouvier  a  meed  of  praise  ;  but  those  who  are 
punctilious  in  anatomical  di'awing  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  faidt  ■with  some  of 
his  figures.  ' '  The  Necklace  "  is  a  charm- 
ingly-conceived drawing  of  a  girl,  slightly 
draped,  holding  -n-ith  both  hands  a  pearl 
necklace,  upon  which  she  is  threading  beads, 
but  we  axe  certainly  rather  doubtful  about 
the  correctness  of  the  drawing  of  the  arms  and 
hands.  Again  his  study  "At  the  Fountain  " 
(9-1),  though  almost  faultless  as  a  composi- 
tion, betrays  a  decided  weakness  in  the 
hands  and  the  pose  of  the  maiden,  particularly 
in  the  position  of  the  feet,  which  hardly 
seem  to  stand  restfully  on  the  mai-ble  floor. 
The  raised  foot  is  unnatural.  No.  233, 
"  Tympanistria,"  is  open  to  stricture  on 
similar  grounds,  and  "  The  Garland"  (354) 
is  a  trifle  too  air-drawn.  The  chalk  heads, 
"Sauce  Box"  and  "Little  Grumpy,"  are 
clever  studies,  graceful  in  outline,  and  djrawn 
■with  much  spirit.  Mr.  Harry  Hine  is  also  a 
prolific  contributor,  though  a  tiifle  hazy  in 
Lis  work,  and  certainly  a  firm  believer  in 
the  effectiveness  of  broad  ilat  tints  and  un- 
sophisticated handiwork.  ' '  The  Beggars' 
Roost,  Allaford  "  (10),  "Market  Place, 
Sandwich, Kent, "  "  Moated  G range,  Hitohin ' ' 
(28),  and  "  In  the  Horner  Talley,  Somerset" 
(87),  are  all  pleasing  and  transparent 
sketches  in  colour",  giving  one  the  impression 
of  unfinished  water-colours  in  their  hght 
aerial  effects.  Mr.  Hine  is  very  happy  in  his 
management  of  transparent  tints ;  his  pic- 
tures are  -vvrought  from  a  high  tone,  but 
there  is  a  soft  gradation  of  colour  thinly 
laid  on  with  precision.  His  "Moated 
Grange"  is  a  study  of  rapidity  of  effect 
and  simple  execution  ;  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  No.  87,  the  fohage 
and  bridge  in  which  are  delineated 
■with  charming  dexterity  in  flat  tints  of  clear 
colour.  "East  Coast  of  Ireland"  (19),  is 
a  bold  and  crisp  piece  of  colouring,  perhaps 
verging  on  crudeness,  but  the  rocks  and 
foregroimd  are  boldly  delineated.  No.  11, 
"  Contrast,"  by  John  Absolon,  sustains 
this  master's  reputation  as  a  waLer-colourist 
of  the  genuine  school.  It  is  a  bright, 
sunny  picture  ;  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
in  Brittany,  and  the  leading  chai-acteis  a 
yoimg  fair  lady,  fashionably  attired,  speaking 
to  a  pretty  peasant,  clad  in  the  picturesque 
costume,  with  dark  complexion  ;  the  artist 
has  chosen  the  title  apparently  to  convey 
the  contrast  between  the  conventionally- 
dressed  blonde  and  the  simple  brunette. 
The  stone  cottage  and  sui-rounding  land- 
scape are  broadly  handled,  and  a  trans- 
parency of  tone  pervades  the  picture.  Mrs. 
W.  Oliver  sends  a  pretty  sketch  of  an 
Avenue,  in  No.  22  ;  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
is  light  and  spray-like,  but  the  execution 
too  finikin.  "A  Question  of  Date,"  by 
Seymour  Lucas,  is  a  weU-finishod  study. 
An  old  antiquary  is  standing  in  an  attitude 


of  reflection  before  an  old  chest  and  some 
armoui',  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  the  age 
of  the  treasm-e  before  him.  The  large- 
skirted  coat  of  sOk,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  are  cleverlj'  delineated,  and  there 
is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  treatment.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Warren,  in  No.  34,  represents  "  Robin 
Hood's  Larder,  or  the  Shamble  Oak,  Sher- 
wood Forest,"  a  grand  trunk  of  ancestral 
age  boldly  coloured.  A  well-kno^svn  artist  of 
architectural  subjects,  Mr.  L.  J.  Wood, 
contributes,  as  usual,  several  very  pleasing 
sketches  of  Continental  street  scenery,  a 
class  of  subject  especially  familiar  to  his 
pencil.  There  is  much  in  the  selection 
and  handling  of  Mr.  Wood  that  reminds  us 
of  Prout  ;  indeed  these  di-awings,  in 
one  sense,  are  quite  Proutesque,  "  The 
Cathedral  at  Vere,  Normandy  "  (41) ;  "  Porch 
of  St.  Germains,  Amiens  "  (47),  the  sketch 
of  the  "Old  Church  of  Lam-ent,  Rouen," 
and  the  sketches  of  the  Porch  at  Lou^viers, 
and  the  Church  of  St.Etienne,  are  in  tone  and 
feeling  suggestive  of  the  latter  master ;  but 
there  is  this  difference — that  while  Prout,  in 
Ruskin's  words,  could  "  abstract  into  a  few 
steady  lines "  what  he  saw.  Mi-.  Wood's 
style  of  drawing  is  too  essentially  dotty  and 
mannered,  and  we  lose  much  of  the  charm  of 
repose.  The  busy  groups  of  figm-es  in  the 
foregrounds  are  picturesque  and  the  colour- 
ing rich,  and  much  of  the  transparency  of 
these  drawings  depends  on  the  rough  straw 
paper  this  artist  works  upon.  The  "Porch  of 
St.  Germains"  is  rich  in  depth  of  colour.  No. 
122  is  certainly  spotty  in  the  Late  Pointed 
detail,  while  the  perspective  is  not  faultless. 
A  finely-studied  landscajje,  broad  in  its 
colouiing  and  well  handled  in  its  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis's 
"  Sunny  Showers  "  (Jo)  ;  the  mountain  and 
the  middle  distance,  illumined  by  the  sun 
through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  are  cleverly 
painted.  "  A  Royalist,"  by  G.  G.  Elbm-ne, 
is  a  highlj'-finished  pictm-e  ;  the  red  velvet 
jacket  trimmed  with  white  fur,  and  the 
white  satin  dress,  are  exquisitely  rendered, 
the  dark  background  setting  off,  by 
contrast,  the  richness  of  the  costume. 
Passing  Mr.  Wolf's  curious  picture  of 
"  Storks  "  (55),  and  Mr.  G.  Clausen'sstriking 
study  "Going  to  Market"  (60),  a  finely- 
rendered  group  of  figuies,  in  misty  atmo- 
sphere, our  eyes  rest  on  a  ■view  of  Hampton 
Court,  by  J.  FuUeylove,  a  heavily-coloured 
di-a^wing  of  the  garden-front,  with  some 
thickly-painted  trees.  The  management  of 
colour  is  too  thick.  A  more  striking  work 
is  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton's  "  Flag  of  Truce,"  in 
which  the  artist  depicts  the  outer  gateway 
of  a  French  fortress  beleagured  by  the 
enemy.  The  restive  horse,  and  soldier  upon 
it,  and  the  countenances  of  the  gate-keepers, 
in  their  -nide-fi'dled  collars,  are  dra^wn  ^\^th 
spirit  and  animation.  It  is  an  anxious 
moment,  and  the  expression  of  those  who 
have  given  the  order  to  raise  the  banner, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  horseman,  make 
a  thrilling  picture.  The  grouping  and  colour- 
ing, no  less  than  the  detail  of  the  architecture, 
are  truthfully  detiiiled.  Very  faithful  is  Mr. 
E.  Hargitt's  "  View  in  the  Isle  of  AVight." 
Mr.  Mole's  -view  near  Bettws-y-Coed  is  less 
successful — it  lacks  repose  ;  "  Stragglers  " 
exhibit  Mr.  Andrew  Gow's  ability  as  a  figure- 
painter,  and  we  must  not  pass  by  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  Wan-en's  "  Harvest  in  Devon," 
though  there  is  an  elaborate  attempt  at 
finish  in  the  trees  that  spoils  the  field  of 
golden  wheat  so  truthfully  rendered.  One 
of  the  most  vigorous  composition  studies  on 
the  walls  is  Guido  R.  Bach's  ^  ictm-e.  No.  85, 
sketch  for  his  "  Alms-day  at  the  Ai-a  Cceli, 
Rouie."  The  group  of  figm-es  of  men  and 
women  a-n'aiting  relief,  aud  the  fine  porch, 
are  di-a-v\'n  with  masterly  effect.  A  weird 
subject,  rather  cleverly  treated,  is  Mr. 
Harry  Johns^m's  pictm-e  of  "Haunted" 
(91).  The  scene  is  a  lonely  cottage,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  enshrouded  in 
the  evening  darkness,  the  ijnis  fatuui  in  the 


low  marshy  swamp  behind  the  house.  The 
"  Path  in  the  Wood,"  by  E.  M.  Wimpeiis,  is 
a  spirited  dra-wing  of  foliage.  The  ' '  Falls 
of  the  Rhine  "  (98)  is  clever  in  the  atmo- 
spheric eS'ects  conveyed.  The  rainbows  and 
mountains  are  especially  well  done.  Mr. 
C.  Yacher's  "  Temple  of  Calabschi,  Nubia," 
(120)  shows  a  fine  ruined  temple,  bathed  in 
the  wai-m  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  we  must  not 
pass  over  Mr.  W.  Lucas's  "  Scene  from 
Nicholas  Nickleby  "  (126),  which  the  artist 
values  at  the  tidy  little  figure  of  30O 
guineas.  The  incident  recorded  in  Mr. 
Lucas's  picture  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Squeers, 
while  beating  a  boy,  is  arrested  by  the 
outspoken  Nicholas  Nickleby.  The  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  work  is  the 
attitude  andinexpressionof  the  latter  charac- 
ter, who  is  sho-mi  as  a  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  in  black  dress-coat,  rather  out  of 
keeping  -with  the  school  depicted.  A  bold, 
solid  piece  of  colouring  is  the  ' '  Interior  of  a 
Chm-ch  at  Cologne"  (133),  by  Guido  R.  Bach  ; 
while  the  cabinet  sketches  by  W.  L.  Leitch 
(135  and  197)  show  a  masterly  pencil.  A 
gi-and  bit  of  atmospheric  effect  is  "  The 
Break  m  the  Storm  "  (202),  by  William  L 
Thomas,  who  has  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
presented  us  with  a  fine  Alpine  peak,  pier- 
cing the  clouds  that  cover  its  base ;  the 
clouds  and  sunlit  rift  are  admirably  de- 
picted. We  cannot  admire  Mr.  Charles 
Vacher's  large  sunny  picture  of  "Naples  and 
Vesuvius  "  (206) — it  has  too  much  of  the 
chromo-litho  look  about  it,  and  the  expanse 
of  the  bay  is  overpowering.  Rather  hard 
and  meagre  in  detail  is  the  late  Mr.  Chase's 
' '  Terrace  View  of  Had  don  Hall" ;  but  we  must 
pause  to  admire  the  exquisitely  truthful  and 
life-like  drawing  of  Mr.  T.  Walter  Wilson, 
in  his  "  Jilted"  (228),  and  "  Such  Witching 
Looks  "  (248).  These  works  combine  the 
■ngorous  realistic  eft'eot  -with  a  dexterous 
management  of  transparent  colour  that  is 
refreshing  after  the  Flemish  precision  and 
elaboration  of  some  and  the  ci-ude  handling 
of  other  artists.  The  high  lights  are  taken 
out,  and  Mr.  Wilson  evidently  makes  use  of 
his  sponge  freely  in  the  fine  mottled  and 
granular  manipulation  he  is  such  a  master 
in.  The  broad  sunlight  on  the  grass  meadow 
and  the  cleverly  dra-wn  figures  in  "  Jilted  " 
are  equal  to  the  other  study,  the  picture  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  before. 
Mr.  A.  Gow's  "Old  Bachelor"  is  pains- 
takingly done,  but  rather  laboured  in  execu- 
tion ;  there  is  also  a  want  of  decision  in 
Mr.  H.  Carter's  "Dutch  Fisherfolk  "  (255); 
while  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  G. 
Clausen's  clever  sketch  of  girl  in  261.  We 
must  particularly  call  attention  to  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  handling  in  Emily  Faimer's 
study  of  a  girl's  face  called  "  A  Pleasant 
Thought"  (272).  The  countenance  is  pleasing, 
childlike,  and  the  featm-es  are  lighted  up  by 
a  radiant  thought,  in  the  most  inimitable 
manner.  The  "Waiting  for  Water  "  (265), 
by  Frank  W.  W.  Topham,  is  also  a  clever 
study  of  grouping  the  figm-es,  and  the  marble 
panels  of  bas-reliefs  are  well  drawn.  We 
must  also  note  in  commendation  Mi-. 
Thomas's  "Ribbon  Road,  St.Goihard  Pass": 
the  altitude  of  the  mountain  is  cleverly  con- 
veyed. We  appear  to  realise  the  magnificent 
scale  of  this  Swiss  pass. 

A  few  other  drawings  caU  for  mention, 
but  we  can  only  distinguish  them  by  number : 
these  are  220,  238,  211,  262,  271  (a  fine 
valley),  277,  282,  284,  302,  310,  327,  332, 
334.  On  the  screens  we  notice  some  exquisite 
studiesby  W.  L. Leitch  (343),  some  decorative 
subjects  by  Augustus  Bouvier,  and  one  or 
two  humorous  sketches  of  costume  by  C. 
Green  (356  and  357);  also  No.  361,  and  a 
charming  group  of  flowers  by  Mrs.  W. 
Duflield  (364). 

In  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  end  of 
the  gallery  there  is  a  collection  of  sketches  in 
black  and  white,  that  claim  a  brief  notice. 
We  must  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
interesting  aud  facetious  sketches  in  pen  and 
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ink,  by  T.  W.  Wilson,  illustrating  Dramatic 
Notes  (137-143),  Mr.  W.  Sinale's  charmingly- 
jBnished  studies  in  black  and  white,  for 
Illustrations  to  "Under  one  Koof  "  (168,  169, 
150,  174,  175),  &c.,  quite  cabinet  pictures  in 
their  way ;  a  fine  study  of  head,  by  H. 
Herkomcr ;  the  eight  studies  in  pencil  by 
L.J.  Wood,  illustrating  bits  of  architectiu-e 
from  Ghent,  Frankfort,  Gottingen,  &c.,  and 
one  or  two  sepia  studies  by  Charles  Cattor- 
mole.  Those  who  -wish  to  pass  an  hour  or 
two  among  some  of  the  works  of  the  leading 
artists  in  water- coloui-s,  will  do  well  to  pay 
a  visit  to  this  exhibition. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HTNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY     ENGINEERS    AND    SUK- 

^^E^ORS,  at  merton. 

THE  members  of  this  association  held  a  dis- 
trict meeting  in  the  new  Pumping  Station, 
at  Merton,  near  Wimbledon,  which  has  been 
constructed  in  connection  with  the  sewernge 
scheme  now  being-  carried  out  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
liaiham,  M.I.C.E.,  for  the  Croydon  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority,  on  Friday.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  President,  Mr."  E.  Pritchard,  C.E., 
T.G.S.,  of  Birmingham,  who  dehyered  an 

rv-ATTOTT-mT,  ADDEESS. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Peesident  quoted 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  R.  Rawliuson, 
■C.B.,  to  the  Association  last  year,  in  which  he 
urged  each  member  to  strive  to  leave  his  district 
better  than  he  found  it,  and  showing  money's 
worth  as  the  residt  of  labour  and  capit.al  ex- 
pended, adding  that,  ' '  each  sanitary  engineer  is, 
in  his  work,  w^^ting  history  which  will  be  more 
enduring  than  the  loftiest  and  proudest  archi- 
tecture." These  sentiments  should  be  those  of 
■every  member  of  the  association  ;  indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  energy  displayed  by  the  members 
•of  the  Association,  the  President  beUeved  Mr. 
Hawhnson's  admonition  was  kept  steadily  in 
view  by  each  member,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
prediction  as  to  the  permanency  of  their  works 
would  be  fidly  realised.  But  their  association 
was  not  the  only  body  desirous  of  impro\'ing  the 
sanitary  condition  of  society.  The  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  also  took  up  the  prin- 
ciple, and  judging  from  a  few  extracts  from  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  them,  it  desired  not  only  to  assist 
60cietyinitsattemptstoprovidehealth-preser\-ing 
appliances,  but  it  also  further  wished  to  improve 
the  professional  standing  of  the  local  surveyors 
themselves,  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  action 
in  this  direction,  the  Institute  proposed: — "To 
obtain,  as  early  as  possible,  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  charter  of  incorporation,"  and  in  its 
■solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  municipal  engi- 
neer and  surveyor,  proposed  to  determine  by  ex- 
amination his  fitness  for  the  office  he  desired  to 
occupy ;  in  the  words  of  the  Institute  circular, 
■"  To  examine  and  grant  certificates  of  compe- 
tency   to    local     surveyors     and   inspectors   of 

nuisances A    board      of     examiners 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  couneO  ;  such  buard 
shall  consist  of  gentlemen  representing  sanitary 
science,  chemistry,  engineering,  architec- 
ture,   and    sanitary  jurisprudence The 

examinations  of  local  surveyors  shall  in- 
clude a  competent  knowledge  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  sanitary  authorities,  of  sanitary 
science  and  construction,  and  of  engineering." 
This  programme  suggested  two  points  for  con- 
sideration :  (1)  Was  such  an  examination  as 
the  one  proposed  for  the  ofiiee  of  local  surveyor 
necessary  or  sufiicient  ?  (2)  If  an  examination 
were  necessary,  was  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  the  proper  authority  to  conduct 
such  an  examination,  and  grant  the  certificate  of 
competency  i  As  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, two  thoroughly  representative  societies  in- 
corporated by  Royal  charter,  did  not  submit 
their  members  to  examination,  the  first  point 
was,  at  least,  debatable.  As  to  the  second,  the 
Sanitary  Institute  numbered  in  its  ranks  some 
eminent  names,  but  the  conduct  of  such  an  exami- 
nation must,  of  necessity,  be  considerably  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  of  its  being  entirely  a  self-elected 
body,  which  h.ad  yet  to  furnish  proof  of  its  fit- 
ness for  the  position  it  would  assume.  The  whole 
question  was  under  careful  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  their  Association  in    consequence  of 


the  action  taken  by  his  predecessor  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  and  by  Messrs.  Angell  and 
EUice- Clark.  He  would  turn  next  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  protection,  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  strongly  supported  by  some,  and 
as  warmly  condemned  by  others  who  had  occu- 
pied the  presidential  chair.  The  Acts  of  1S17 
and  ISIS,  which  gave  official  existence  to  the 
sanitary  engineer  and  sur\'ejor,  also  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  local  sur\"eyor,  who  performed  his 
duties  in  an  impartial  and  legitimate  manuar. 
It  was  ddficidt  to  understand  why  subsequent 
legislation  had  reversed  this,  and  had  transferred 
the  kind  of  protection  once  enjoyed  by  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the 
inspector  of  nuis.ances.  The  duties  of  the  to-wn 
surveyor  very  frequently  were  of  so  onerous  and 
peculiar  a  description  that  any  attempt  to  en- 
force the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  regulations  in 
a  perfectly  unpartial  manner  would  simply  render 
linn  obnoxious  to  many  persons  interested,  and, 
in  some  instances,  woidd  even  render  him  liable 
to  dismissal,  his  only  error  being  that  he  served 
not  wisely,  but  too  weU.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  had 
conclusively  shown,  he  thought,  by  the  evidence 
he  adduced,  that  for  the  surveyors  in  small  dis- 
tricts nothing  short  of  that  protection  which  was 
afforded  the  less  important  officer,  the  inspector 
of  nuisances,  would  avail.  He  trusted  that 
some  means  would  be  devised  by  their  Council 
by  which  a  clause  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1818  might  be  inserted 
in  an  early  supplemental  Act.  He  congratulated 
the  members  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
depression  in  trade  in  the  past  year,  engineering 
works  of  great  importance  had  been  carried  out 
in  connection  "with  water  supply  and  sewerage 
of  towns  and  rural  districts,  and  that  schemes  of 
considerable  magnitude  were  also  projected. 
The  consideration  of  tramways  had  also  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  attention  of  the 
municipal  engineer  and  surveyor,  nearly  every 
town  of  any  importance  having  either  a  tramway 
in  operation  or  now  in  course  of  completion. 
Lastly,  he  urged  the  importance  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  theirs  to  enable  sui-veyors  and  engineers 
to  comparenotes  audlearn  new  processes,  or  better 
modes  of  destroying  or  mitigating  the  disease- 
producing  agencies  found  in  bad  water,  foul 
gases,  defective  ventilation,  and  other  enemies  of 
human  life,  and  thus  to  enable  them,  in  Mr. 
Rawhnsou's  words,  to  leave  their  districts  better 
than  they  found  them. 

Mr.  C.  JosES,  of  Eahng,  said  the  question  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute's  proposed  examinations 
was  one  of  very  great  importance  to  all  sur- 
veyors. Personally,  he  had  a  very  decided 
objection  to  the  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sur- 
veyors who  had  been  at  work  for  25  or  30  years 
would  hardly  feel  disposed  to  undergo  an 
examination ;  but,  apart  from  that,  was  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  a  fit 
examining  body  ?  The  members  were  men  of 
culture  and  thorougldy  in  earnest,  but  not  the 
people  to  undertake  examinations  of  surveyors. 
Lady,  members  were  eligible  for  membership, 
and  would  they  be  put  on  the  examining  board ': 
If  examinations  must  be,  although  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  them,  let  the  work  be  done 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  from  whose 
hands  a  certificate  would  be  a  real  mark  of 
honour.  The  granting  of  a  charter  to  the 
Sanitary  Institute  should  be  actively  opposed. 

Mr.  Jas.  Ceaggs,  of  Old  Shildon,  concurred  in 
Mr.  Jones's  last  remark,  saying  he  strongly 
objected  to  medical  officers  of  health  appointing 
themselves  as  examiners  of  sun-cyors. 

Mr.  AxoELL,  of  AVest  Ham,  said  he  was  not 
opposed  to  ex.aminations ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  candidates  for  surveyor- 
ships  should  have  passed  one.  But  he  protested 
against  a  new  body,  who  had  only  been  in  exist- 
ence a  few  minutes,  setting  themselves  up  to 
examine  the  members  of  tlie  engineering  pro- 
fession. He  shoidd  suggest  that  the  University 
of  London  would  be  a  suitable  examining  body, 
for  their  diplomas  woidd  carry  weight.  He 
had  seen  the  questions  i>ut  by  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute to  candidates,  wdiieh  were  most  .absurd. 

Mr.  Baldwin-  LAxn.ijr,  of  Croydon  niral  dis- 
trict, said  the  best  test  of  a  surveyor  aheady  in 
practice  was  to  examine  his  district. 

Captain  Douglas  Galtox,  C.B.,  as  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  asked  permission  as  a 
visitor  to  reply  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
made.  As  one  of  the  examiners,  he  must  say 
that  although  the  questions  put  were  remarkably 
simple,  a  considerable  number,  both  of  surveyors 
and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  were  unable  to  answer 


them  correctly.  He  beheved  it  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  surveyors  of  towns  should,  prior 
to  appointment,  be  proved  to  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  sanitary  subjects.  By  this  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  was 
the  best  examining  body ;  the  Institute  had 
shown  that  a  want  existed  which  ought  to  be 
supplied,  but  the  proper  bodies  to  give  diplomas 
in  sanitary  science  were  the  Universities.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  lady  examiners,  and 
he  would  observe,  parenthetically,  that  the  Insti- 
tute did  not  admit  ladies  as  its  Fellows,  and  that 
some  pains  had  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  examining  body. 

The  Peesidext  in  replying  upon  the  discussion, 
said  while  they  differed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
examinations  for  sui*vcyors,  all  but  the  last 
speaker  were  in  accord  "with  his  views.  A  very 
strong  point  in  Captain  Galton's  defence  was 
that  many  of  the  candidates  were  unable  to 
answer  the  questions  put,  simple  as  they  had 
been  said  to  be.  It  woidd  have  been  interesting 
to  know  what  the  questions  were,  and  he  sus- 
pected that  most  of  the  candidates  were  siureyors 
from  small  districts ;  as  the  better  class  of  men 
woidd  probably  decline  to  submit  to  a  voluntary 
examination. 

JT7SCTI0N  BLOCKS  IN   PIPE  SEWEES. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Jaues  Ceagqs 
was  then  read  : — In  the  course  of  the  professional 
experience  of  the  author,  he  Las  observed  that 
stoppages  in  drains  are  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  refuse,  such  as  sticks  and  rags,  -which  finds  its 
way  into  the  sewers  and  collects  about  the  im- 
perfect joints.  A  large  portion  of  this  refuse  is 
admitted  by  the  manholes  and  ventilators,  and 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  biing  before  the 
notice  of  this  Association  a  junction  block  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  author  -with  a  view  of 
making  a  more  perfect  joint  than  is  usually  made 
with  ordinary  pipes  built  into  the  manhole  as  at 
present,  -with  a  less  amount  of  labour.  These 
blocks  are  of  two  classes,  one  being  formed  -with 
a  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
other  -with  a  neck  of  the  si^e  of  the  pipe  to  which 
they  are  to  be  connected.  The  bloc-ks  are  like- 
wise fitted  with  stoppers  or  valves,  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  passing 
up  the  manhole  or  ventilator,  so  that  the  sewage 
can  be  shut  off  from  the  sewers  when  it  is  desired 
to  effect  repairs ;  and  also,  if  all  the  valves  be 
shut,  the  manhole  may  be  charged  with  water, 
either  from  a  gauge  van  or  from  the  water 
mains,  and  so  any  or  all  of  the  sewers  may  be 
flushed  without  difficulty.  Tliese  blocks  are  only 
suitable  for  small  towns,  and,  so  far,  the  valves 
do  not  work  perfectly  watertight ;  but  the  leak- 
age is  small,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  render 
them  perfectly  tight.  A  large  number  of  these 
blocks  have  been  used  in  the  sewerage  system  of 
Shildon  and  East  Thicldcy,  which  has  been 
designed  by  the  author.  The  cost  is  not  great, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  prices,  which 
include  hard  wood  stopper  and  dcHvery  on  the 
■site  of  the  works  at  Old  Shildon  : — Gin.  block, 
2s.  6d.  ;  9in.,  3s.  9d.  ;  12in.,  6s.  3d. :  loin., 
7s.  9d. ;  18in.,  9s.  Cd.  each.  Iron  stoppers  may 
be  adopted  in  some  instances,  but  the  author 
considers  those  constructed  in  wood  to  be  pre- 
ferable, as  they  are  not  so  heavy,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  with 
greater  facility.  In  building  the  blocks  into  the 
manholes,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the 
author  to  place  the  outlet  block  2  or  3in.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  manhole,  which  his  experience 
leads  him  to  construct  with  flat  bottoms  in  place 
of  the  iLsual  invert.  jVny  refuse  will  be  deposited 
then  in  the  bottom  of  the  manhole,  and  so  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  Weardale  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  have  manufactured  blocks  of  the 
description  now  under  consideration  at  their 
works  at  Tudhoe,  Speunymoor,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  from  6  to  ISin.,  and  that  firm  is  duly 
prepared  to  supply  them  up  to  30in.,  free  from 
kiln  cracks  and  all  other  defects,  and  salt-glazed 
inside  and  out. — Owing  to  uufortimate  delay  in 
transit,  the  blocks  described  in  the  paper  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  discussed. 

THE  SEWERING  OF  CEO-TOON  BUBAL  ]>ISTBICT. 

Me.  W.  Saxto  Cklmt,  resident  engineer  upon 
the  sewerage  works  now  being  carried  out  fr-^m 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  in  the 
parishes  of  Beddington,  Merton,  Mitcham,  and 
Morden,  and  the  hamlet  of  Wallington,  for  the 
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Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  read  a  paper 
descriptive  of  the  undertaking-,  which  we  shall 
reproduce  in  extenso  in  an  early  issue.  The 
system  adopted  is  that  of  water-carriage,  and 
the  rainfall  is  conveyed  by  the  existing  sewers 
to  the  natural  watercourses.  More  than  thirty- 
six  nules  of  new  brick  and  concrete  and  pipe 
sewers  are  being  laid  in  the  district,  and  in  aU 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  Merton  and  Morden 
the  sewage  will  flow  on  to  the  filtration  area 
adjoining  the  Eiver  Wandle,  on  the  borders  of 
Merton  and  South  Wimbledon  districts.  The 
remaining  districts  will  be  served  by  a  low-level 
sewer  and  outfall,  from  whence  the  sewage  is 
pursued  to  the  gravitation  outfaU.  Great  care  is 
t£iken  by  the  use  of  gasket,  and  Portland  cement 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  3501b.  per  inch, 
after  seven  days'  immersion,  to  make  the  sewers 
perfectly  water-tight.  Circular  manholes  are 
constructed  at  all  intersections  of  streets,  and 
at  each  junction  of  branch  and  main  sewers,  these 
as  well  as  the  ventOating  shafts  being  furnished 
with  Latham's  spiral  ventOator.  The  whole  of 
the  sewage  wiU  be  filtered  through  coke  and 
then  conveyed  into  the  intermittent  filtration 
area,  where  it  will  be  passed  through  the  ground 
from  subsoil  di-ains  and  the  purified  efUuent  will 
evnteuaUy  fall  into  the  Wandle.  The  area,  of 
some  28  acres,  has  been  surrounded  by  a  2ft. 
puddle  waU,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water 
from  the  surrounding  water-logged  area  and 
the  River  Wandle  into  the  filtration  ground. 
The  contract  for  the  works  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  Phoenix  "UTiarf, 
Battersea,  who  took  the  work  at  £74,708, — not 
the  lowest  tender  received  by  the  sanitary 
authority. 

Me.  Smith,  of  Chiswick,  asked  as  to  the  head 
of  water  in  the  subsoil,  and  as  to  whether  the 
gasket  and  concrete  rendered  the  sewers  per- 
fectly water-tight. 

Me.  Baldwin  Latham,  replying,  said  that  the 
importance  of  making  sewers  impervious,  so  as 
to  prevent  fouling  the  subsoil  waters,  had  only 
recently  been  understood  by  sanitary  engineers. 
WTiether  the  precautions  proposed  by  the  sui-veyor 
to  prevent  leakage  were  carried  out  or  not  de- 
pended largely  on  the  workmen,  and  he  was  glad 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
Messrs.  Cooke  were  fuIfiUing  their  engagement. 
To  check  the  men  they  had  three  inspectors  at 
work,  as  well  as  a  resident  engineer,  and  daily 
reports  and  tests  were  carefully  recorded  of  the 
progress  of  the  w^orks,  the  amount  of  leakage, 
the  height  of  subsoil  water,  Sec.  Beside  this, 
care  was  taken  to  specify  good  material,  and  all 
pipes  irregular  in  shape  and  thickness  were 
rejected.  As  a  result  of  these  precautions,  nothing 
more  than  a  sweating  of  the  joints  could  be 
detected  anywhere  in  the  main  sewers,  although 
the  subsoil  water  was  from  10ft.  to  12ft.  above 
the  sewers  in  many  places ;  indeed,  the  tests 
showed  a  small  but  steady  diminution  of  leakage 
as  the  works  progressed.  Replying  to  further 
questions,  he  explained  in  detail  the  system. 
He  did  not  propose  to  treat  the  sewage  with 
chemicals,  although  provision  was  made  for  it 
shoiild  the  authority  at  any  time  wish  to  adopt 
it.  He  had  found  that  all  chemicals  "pickled  " 
the  sewage,  so  as  to  delay,  or  even  prevent,  its 
being  taken  up  by  the  soil  and  oxidised.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  problem  was  the  sludge, 
which  woiUd  neither  drain  nor  dry.  He,  there- 
fore, should  turn  this  into  subsiding  tanks,  where 
it  would  be  treated  with  lime  so  as  to  destroy  its 
offensive  mucous  property.  By  a  pneumatic 
process  the  material  would  then  be  drawn  up 
in  an  exhaust  pump,  and  passed  through  pres.ses 
in  which  it  would  be  made  into  solid  cakes,  which 
would  successively  drop  out  and  be  removed — for 
sale,  if  possible.  The  aim  of  the  sanitary 
authority  was  not  to  make  a  profit,  but  to  dispose 
of  sewage  without  nuisance,  so  that  he  was  not 
hampered  in  his  scheme  by  an  endeavour  to  sell 
their  waste  products.  The  filtration  area  having 
been  first  well  drained  and  walled  in  with 
puddling,  the  surface  would  be  excavated  and 
porous  pipes  laid  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sewage,  those  being  afterwards  covered  in 
with  burnt  ballast  and  earth.  Practical  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  if  sewage  was  not 
seen  no  one  was  offended  by  it,  suggesting 
that  the  objection  to  sewage  works  was  chiefly 
sentimental.  After  the  organic  matter  had  been 
burnt  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  land,  the  etfiuent 
would  pass  into  the  c^ld  channel  of  the  AVandle. 
As  to  cost,  he  assumed  that  the  sewage  rate 
npon  the  whole  district  would  be  1.5d.  in  the 
pound.     Strong  pressure   had  been   brought  to 


bear  upon  their  authority  to  join  the  West  Kent 
sewage  scheme,  when,  to  the  whole  cost  of 
sewers,  as  at  present,  would  have  been  added 
the  expense  of  pumping,  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  West  Kent  main  drainage  rate,  for 
which  authority  had  been  obtained  to  levy  up  to 
2s.  9d.  in  the  poimd.  The  very  fact  that  he  pro- 
posed to  get  his  flushing  water  from  the  subsoil 
showed  the  principle  of  impervious  sewers  upon 
which  he  was  working. 

De.  Jacob,  M.  O.  H.,  regretted  that  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  lower  the  subsoil  water  in  a  dis  - 
trict  which  was  admittedly  almost  waterlogged. 
In  every  case  where  this  had  been  done  the  health 
of  the  locality  had  been  improved,  a  fact  borne 
out  by  the  mortality  returns.  Doubtless,  porous 
sewers  were  a  mistake,  but  could  not  open- 
jointed  drains  have  been  laid  in  the  same  trench 
beneath  the  sewers  ? 


notwithstanding  that  a  larger  amount  of  load 
has  been  put  upon  it.  This  anomaly  is  due 
simply  to  the  sun  warming  up  the  top  flanges, 
and  causing  them  to  extend,  whilst  the  bottom 
flanges  have  not  extended  to  a  similar  extent 
owing  to  being  protected  from  the  sun  by  a 
platfoiTu  or  the  load  upon  the  bridge.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  a  variation  of  temperature 
in  iron  of  1-5^  Pahr.  will  produce  the  same  effect 
as  one  ton  actual  load  per  square  inch  ;  therefore 
a  change  of  82  .5'  Pahr.  wiU  produce  the  same 
effect  as  5 '5  tons  per  square  inch  actual  load, 
which  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  strain 
supposed  to  be  put  upon  any  bar  when  under  its 
full  working  load.  Kow,  although  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this 
country  may  be  estimated  at  82'.5^  Pahr.,  the 
extreme  temperatures  only  act  during  a  short 
portion  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  so,  owing 


Mr.  Latham  replied  that  wherever  the  plan  I  to  the  mass  of  iron  and  other  circumstances,  the 
suggested  had  been  tried,  the  result  had  been  temperature  of  the  structure  is  seldom  the  same 
destruction  of  the  sewer  by  undermining,  and  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  consequently  the  iron 
consequent  loss  of  support.     In  some  localities  |  is  not  affected  to  the  full  extent  just  mentioned 


drains  might  with  advantage  be  laid  above  the 
sewers,  but  here  there  were  exceptional  diffi- 
cidties.  To  begin  with,  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  district  was  a  very  pervious  gravel,  so  that 
subterranean  rivers  would  have  to  have  been 
provided,  and  trouble  might  have  arisen  with  the 
owners  of  the  six-and  thirty  mills  situated  on  the 
Wandle.  Parther  than  that,  owing  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  ground  towards  the 
river,  there  was  a  steady  movement  in  the  subsoil 
water,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  rather 
advantageous  than  not.  It  was  not  the  subsoil 
water  itself,  but  the  fluctuations  in  level,  which 
were  injurious,  and  induced  typhoid,  and  here 
the  flow  was  almost  constant.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Buckley  Mr.  Latham  said  the  porous  pipes  in 
the  filtration  area  were,  perhaps,  too  low  to  be 
of  much  good  to  the  crops,  but  their  aim  was  to 
oxidise  organic  matters  without  nuisance,  and 
not  to  farm  land  to  profit. 

NOTES   ON   lEONWOEK. 

Mr.   GEAHAii  Smith,  the  secretary,   read  the 
following  paper,  under  this  title  : 

The  branch  of  science  which  enables  the  engi- 
neer to  determine  the  theoretical  amount  of 
strain  in  the  members  of  any  proposed  structure 
may  be  said  to  appeal  directly  to  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  to  be  on  the  whole  simple.  The 
science,  however,  depends  upon  data  and  condi 
tions,  the  exact  influence  of  which  can  never  be 
determined  in  actual  practice.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  in  this  paper  to  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  practical  questions  which  affect  theoretical 
deductions,  and  the  design,  efficiency,  and 
economy  of  ironwork  structures  generally.  The 
precise  conditions  under  which  ironwork  will  be 
constructed  and  worked  being  indeterminable, 
it  becomes  necessary,  among  other  matters,  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  workshop  practice  and 
routine  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  limits 
and  importance  to  assign  to  theoretical  results. 
In  taking  out  strains,  it  is  usually  assumed  that 
each  member  has  a  normal  length,  whatever  the 
amount  of  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
that  its  conditions  are  the  same  as  they  would  be 
were  it  free  to  turn  in  a  plane  about  its  ex- 
tremities. Both  of  these  assumptions  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  erroneous.  So  far  from  any  bar 
having  a  normal  length,  that  is  being  perfectly 
rigid,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  directly 
any  piece  of  iron  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  or 
compressive  strain  its  length  is  varied  ac- 
cordingly. Likewise,  no  member  of  any 
structure  is  perfectly  free  to  turn  in  a  plane 
about  its  extremities  ;  were  it  so,  each  junction 
would  have  to  be  made  with  an  absolutely  fric- 
tionless  pin.  In  EngUsh  practice  junctions  are 
frequently  made  with  innumerable  small  rivets, 
which  render  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
rigid.  In  America,  however,  pin  connections  are 
employed  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  undoubtedly 
with  pins  and  eyes  properly  proportioned  efficient 
joints  may  be  made,  and  with  simple  arrange- 
ment of  parts  theory  be  more  closely  approached 
than  with  our  complicated  systems  with  riveted 
joints.  Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  likewise  materially  affect  the  strains 
in  iron  structures.  When  constructing  an  iron 
bridge  a  camber  is  given  to  it,  so  that  when 
loaded  it  may  assume  a  straight  line  instead  of 
exhibiting  signs  of  apparent  weakness  by  sagging. 
While  testing  the  bridge  it  is  usual  to  measure 
the  camber  as  the  load  is  put  on,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  on  a  warm  day  the 
camber  is  greater  than  it  was  the  evening  before, 


There  are,  of  course,  many  positions  which  will 
at  once  suggest  themselves  where  the  temperature 
is  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and 
where  accordingly  no  provision  need  be  made 
for  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  of 
temperature.  In  exposed  positions  in  this 
coimtry  an  allowance  of  7-lGths  of  an  inch  in 
each  100ft.  shoiild  be  made  if  it  is  wished  to 
eliminate  strains  which  it  has  been  .shown  may 
be  of  considerable  amount.  Edwin  Clark  has 
placed  it  on  record  that  half  an  hour's  sunshine 
has  more  effect  on  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge  than  the  heaviest  rolling  loads  or  the 
most  violent  storms.  Questions  of  the  foregoing 
nature  havingbeen  considered,  and  the  strains  up- 
on the  various  members  of  the  proposed  structure 
ha^•ing  been  determined  within  reasonable 
limits,  it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the 
material  to  meet  them.  It  is  in  doing  this 
properly  and  economically  that  the  art  of  design- 
ing ironwork  consists.  In  all  designs  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  employ  iron  of  such 
dimensions  and  weights  that  it  may  be  easily 
procured  in  the  open  market,  and  require  only 
such  workmanship  as  can  be  cheaply  and  readUy 
performed .  By  attention  to  these  points  economy 
will  be  more  surely  attained  than  by  the  saving 
in  the  weight  of  iron  which  may  be  effected  by 
adhering  more  closely  to  theoretical  refinements. 
As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
actual  weight  of  a  plate  girder  is  always  very- 
much  in  excess  of  its  theoretical  weight,  and  it 
is  rarely  the  lightest  form  of  girder  which  it  is 
possible  to  design  to  carry  a  load ;  it  is  yet 
generally  the  most  economical  tj-pe  to  adopt  for 
small  spans,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  its  parts 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  manufacture.  "SVTiOe 
mentioning  plate  girders  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  although  the  theoretical  economical  depth 
of  all  girders  depends  upon  their  description,  the 
loads  to  be  carried,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
ciunstances,  the  depth  of  a  plate  girder  is  often 
fixed  by  one  consideration  alone,  and  that  of  a 
practical  nature  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the 
designer.  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  plates  cannot 
be  rolled  at  ordinary  rates  over  4ft.  6in.  in  width, 
so  that  the  maximum  depth  of  ordinarj'  plate 
girders  is  tLxed  at  4ft.  6in.  If  this  depth  is 
exceeded  it  becomes  necessary  to  plate  the  web 
vertically,  which  will  enhance  the  cost  of  the 
work  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  saving  likely  to 
result  from  conforming  more  nearly  to  any 
greater  depth  which  theory  might  dictate.  In 
arranging  the  flanges,  although  theoretically  the 
section  of  metal  should  be  reduced  at  certain 
points,  it  is  generally  desirable  when  a  limited 
number  of  girders  are  to  be  made  from  one  design 
to  keep  the  plates  as  nearly  uniform  in  thickness 
as  possible,  rather  than  to  vary  their  thickness 
so  as  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  amount  of 
metal  required  to  meet  the  strain.  However, 
when  a  largo  number  of  girders  are  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  same  design,  the  plates  may  be 
varied  in  thickness  without  increasing  in  any 
way  the  cost  of  the  work,  as  the  plates  can  be 
ordered  in  batches  from  the  rolling  mills  and 
relegated  to  their  respective  girders  in  the  manu- 
facturer's yards.  At  one  time  much  of  the 
iron  employed  for  girder  and  bridge-building 
came  from  Staffordshh-e  ;  consequently  specifi- 
cations were  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  iron  from  this  district  might  com- 
ply -irith  their  stipulations.  These  specifica- 
tions have  been  copied  and  re-copied  even  up  to 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  that  Stafford- 
shire iron  is  now  rarely   put  into  ordinary  iron- 
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■work,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  sizes  of  the  iron 
supplied  from  this  district  are  small  -when  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  north  country.  This 
is  Dwing-  to  the  Staffordshire  mills  -n-orking  with 
plant  which  was  put  down  many  years  since, 
wMlst  the  ironworks  iu  the  Cleveland  district 
are  provided  with  more  modern  machinery  and 
improved  appliances.  A  South  Staffordshire 
plate  to  cost  the  ordinary  market  rate  must  not 
be  over  4  cwt.  in  weight,  loft,  in  length,  and 
iit.  in  breadth,  and  about  30  superficial  feet  in 
area  ;  whereas  Cleveland  plates  can  be  procured 
without  additional  cost  up  to  21ft.  iu  length, 
4ft.  6in.  in  width,  and  12  cwt.  iu  weight,  pro- 
viding the  area  does  not  exceed  56  superficial 
feet.  Although  plates  from  the  latter  district 
may  be  obtained  possessing  as  great  a  tensile 
strength  both  with  and  across  the  fibre  as  those 
from  Staffordshire,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  equal 
to  the  latter  in  toughne.'s.  Extra  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  test  and  thoroughly  ascer- 
tain the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes 
very  brittle ;  no  attention  whatever  should  be 
paid  to  "  brand,"  as  it  is  no  criterion  by  wluch 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  iron  usually  employed 
for  the  construction  of  ordinary  ironwork.  A 
very  fair  specification  for  girder  iron  is  20  tons 
per  square  inch  and  G  per  cent,  elongation  with 
the  fibre  ;  IS  tons  per  square  inch  and  3  per 
cent,  elongation  across  the  fibre  for  plates  ;  22 
tons  per  square  inch  and  9  per  cent,  elongation 
for  L's  and  X's ;  and  21  tons  per  square  inch  and 
15  per  cent,  elongation  for  rods  and  bars.  These 
elongations  ought  to  be  taken  on  a  testing  sec- 
tion of  uniform  width  for  a  length  of  6Jin.  In 
a  length  of  Qiin.  there  are  one  hundred  six- 
teenthsof  an  inch,  so  that  each  l-16th  elonga- 
tion after  testing  represents  1  per  cent.  In 
preparing  all  samples  for  testing  they  should  be 
drilled  out  of  the  plate  angle  or  bar,  and  be 
either  chipped  or  slotted  to  the  required  dimen- 
sions, and  all  tool  marks  carefully  filed  out,  and 
the  parallel  portions  should  run  in  with  curves 
of  large  radQ  to  the  portions  through  which  the 
pin  holes  are  drilled.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  the  .slightest  shoulder  at  either  of  these 
points,  it  wUl  have  the  same  effect  as  a  nick  in  the 
iron,  which  will  generally  render  worthless  the 
test  for  both  tensUe  strength  and  elongation. 
With  a  Uttle  experience  the  quality  of  a  plate 
may  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  breaking 
the  comer  off  over  an  anvil,  and  by  in- 
specting the  punchings  from  the  plates.  If 
the  iron  is  brittle  and  untrustworthy,  the  punch- 
ings will  show  cracks  in  all  directions  if  the 
punch  be  working  as  ordinarily  with  a  little 
clearance,  whereas  if  the  iron  is  good  and  reliable 
slight  cracks  only  wUl  be  perceptible,  all  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibre.  "WTiilst  these  work- 
shop tests  can  be  carried  out  in  the  manufac- 
turer's yard  by  the  inspector  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  all  tests  requiring  to  be  made  with 
hydraulic  presses  or  steel-yards  should  be  con- 
ducted by  independent  authorities,  such  as  Mr. 
Kirkaldy.  After  the  material  has  been  tested 
and  passed  and  the  structure  put  together,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  apply  a  proof  load,  which 
consists  of  gradually  placing  on  the  structure  a 
weight  somewhat  exceeding  its  working  load. 
This  is  requisite  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  work- 
manship is  up  to  the  proper  standard.  It  must, 
however,  be  always  remembered  that  a  proof 
load  is  no  test  of  the  strength  of  the  structure 
or  the  quality  of  the  material.  If  the  iron  is 
hard  and  brittle  it  will  give  less  than  a  material 
of  more  desirable  quality,  and  the  structure  will 
apparently  be  stronger.  Again  any  part  may 
be  on  the  point  of  breaking,  and  yet  not  yield 
.sufficiently  to  materially  alter  the  deflection. 
Likewise,  although  a  structure  may  stand  the 
application  of  a  proof  load  at  the  time  of  testing, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  wUl  stand  repeated 
applications  of  loads  of  even  less  amount  than 
the  proof  load.  Fairbaim's  experiments  carried 
out  many  years  back  demonstrated  this  fact.  He 
foimd  that  when  the  strain  on  the  iron  of  a 
beam  was  between  6  and  7  tons  per  square  inch, 
the  beam  sustained  an  unlimited  number  of 
appUcations  of  the  load  producing  this  strain ; 
but  when  the  load  was  increased  so  as  to  put  a 
strain  of  from  8  to  9  tons  per  square  inch  on  the 
iron,  the  beam  failed  with  a  comparatively  few 
applications  of  the  load. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  members 
partook  of  luncheon  at  the  invitation  of  the 
contractors,  and  afterwards  inspected  the  build- 
ings and  machinery,  filtration  area,  the  diversion 
of  the  Graveney  stream  to  prevent  flooding  of 
the  area  and  surrounding  houses  in  Merton  and 


Tooting,  now  being  carried  on  as  "  extra  "  by 
the  contractors,  and  some  of  the  sewers  in  Merton 
and  Mitcham. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION'S 
CON\'ERSAZIONE. 

THE  opening  coni-ersazione  of  the  Association's 
session  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  at 
the  Conduit-street  rooms.  Two  or  three  cir- 
cumstances militated  against  its  complete  suc- 
cess, the  cldef  drawback  being  the  very  popu- 
larity of  the  assembly,  the  numbers  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  rendering  locomotion  in 
the  galleries  a  toil,  and  severely  testing  the  new 
ventilating  apparatus  in  the  Institute  meeting- 
room  ;  a  second  was  the  headache-provoking 
flickering  of  the  gaslights  in  the  latter  room 
during  the  unusually  long  time  occupied  in  the 
delivery  of  addresses.  We  are  reluctant  to 
reiterate  the  complaints  as  to  the  cloak-room 
and  refreshment  arrangements ;  but,  owing  to 
the  unwontedly  large  attendance,  they  seemed 
worse  than  ever. 

The  premiated  drawings  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  Institute  room  are  described  on  page  099  of 
this  issue,  and  on  page  706  we  have  noticed  the 
pictures  and  needlework  exhibition  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  which,  while  preoccupying  the 
walls  of  the  galleries,  formed  additional  topics 
for  small-talk.  In  the  limited  space  remaining 
in  the  north-east  gallery  were  shown  some  water- 
colour  drawing  from  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  other 
towns  of  Brittany,  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  and  exe- 
cuted with  his  iisual  N'ividness  of  colour,  harmony 
of  tone,  and  delicacy  of  handling.  We  also  noted 
pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  west  entrance, 
Tintern  Abbey,  and  the  gateway,  Oxburgh 
Hall,  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  clear  and 
iirm  in  their  lines  ;  pencil-sketches,  artistic  but 
hazy,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lohr,  of  the  south-west 
flank  of  the  front  of  St.  Wolfran,  as  seen  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  naiTow  street  in  Abbe- 
ville, and  of  St.  Laurent,  Rouen ;  the 
framed  copies  of  Andrea  Mantegna's  designs  for 
cartoons  representing  the  triiunphs  of  Julius 
C;esar,  recently  presented  to  the  Association  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  ;  "  Ecce  Homo  !  "  a  finely- 
conceived  original  study  for  an  altar-piece  at 
Castle  Howard,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hughes, 
an  attempt  that  illu-strates  anew  the  impossi- 
bility of  adequately  depicting  the  expression  on 
the  thorn-crowned  countenance  of  the  Divine 
Captive  :  some  illustrations  of  polychroma- 
tic wall  decorations,  from  houses  at  Pompeii 
excavated  during  the  present  year,  the  details 
drawn  full-size,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  amongst 
the  subjects  being  Ceres,  Venus,  a  pair  of  dol- 
phins driven  in  harness  by  a  sea-bird,  and  flower 
studies ;  and  paintings  on  porcelain  and  red 
pottery  ware. 

At  9  p.m.  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson,  as  President, 
took  the  chair  in  the  Institute  room,  and  com- 
menced the 

BISTBIBUTION  OF  PKIZES 

to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  classes  dirring  the  session.  The  first  on  the 
list  was  a  novelty,  being  a  silver  medal  which 
had  been  awarded,  together  with  five  guineas,  to 
H.  W.  Moore,  for  a  Design  for  an  Hotel  in  a 
country  town  ;  a  special  and  second  prize  in  the 
same  competition,  of  two  guineas,  fell  to  F. 
Hemings,  the  judges  considering  that  originality 
and  skill  were  displayed  in  his  elevations.  li 
the  next  competition,  that  for  Measured  Draw- 
ings, no  one  of  the  three  sets  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  first  prize :  but  a  second,  "  for  considerable 
sidll  and  industry,"'  was  given  to  Leonard 
Stokes,  for  drawings  of  Pcrshore  Abbey.  For 
the  Essay  Prize  nothing  of  suflieient  merit  for 
the  first  place  was  submitted,  but  one-third 
of  the  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Bur- 
rows. In  the  Class  of  Design,  the  prize- 
winner, John  BOson,  who  also  took  that  in  the 
Class  of  Construction,  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  hard-working  members;  the 
second  fell  to  G.  H.  Smith.  Of  the  twelve  other 
competitors,  H.  H.  McConnal,  of  Walsall,  and 
A.  Bridges  were  those  who  received  honourable 
mention.  In  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design, 
J.  H.  Currey  took  the  first  prize,  and  C.  C. 
Wilson  the  second,  while  A.  S.  Gover  received 
honourable  mention.  The  prize  in  the  Colour 
Decoration  Class  went  to  L.  A.  Shutfrey — not 
the  fir.st  he  had  taken  ;  in  the  Class  of  Construc- 
tion, Jolm  Bilson  took  the  first  and  A.  T.  Elli- 
son the  second,  D.  R.  JIcBlain  receiving 
honourable  mention.  Amongst  the  letters  of 
apology  received  (which  included  communica- 


tions received  from  Mr.  Whichcord,  P.R.I.B.A., 
and  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  who  were  prevented 
from  attending  by  indispo.sition) ,  the  President 
said  he  would  only  read  one,  that  from  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  who  remarked  that  many  years  ago  the 
Association  would  have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  the 
interference  of  Professor  Kerr  and  himself,  and 
added  that  he  would  communicate  fiirther  with 
the  secretary  as  to  a  few  books — between  twenty 
and  thirty  volumes — which  would  probably  be 
more  useful  at  the  Association  than  on  his 
shelves.     He  then  delivered  the 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDEES3. 

Having  welcomed  the  guests  of  the  evening, 
the  President  said, — I  wiU  consider,  iu  a  few 
words,  what  architectui-e  has  been,  is,  and 
should  be,  and  what  the  Association  does  for 
architects.  How  many  or  how  few  of  the 
qualities  found  in  good  old  buildings  must  re- 
appear in  a  modem  work  in  order  that  it  may 
become  a  good  piece  of  architecture  r  In  it  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  man  has  been  master  ol 
the  work — not  mastered  by  what  he  had  to  do  ; 
that  he  was  able,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  do  what 
he  wished,  and  that  he  sought  and  found  pleasure 
in  those  qualities  which  educated  men  in  all  ages 
have  agreed  to  admire.  From  this  starting- 
point  our  onward  course  leads  to  the  grandest 
successes  which  humour,  wit,  and  will  have 
wrought  in  building — where  the  greatest  powers 
have  found  full  expression,  and  the  world  has 
therefore  felt  effects  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  most  beautiful,  most  grand,  most  majes- 
tic scenes  in  nature.  When  some  admirable 
work  has  been  defined,  as  fitted  to  its  site  and 
purpose  as  a  whole  and  in  every  detail ;  of  good 
materials  skilfully  put  together,  likely  to  endure 
for  generations,  each  part  good  in  itself  and 
especially  good  in  relation  to  the  rest,  and  as 
having  an  expression  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building — that  purpose  not  without 
a  distinction  of  its  own  ;  when  every  excellence 
has  been  found  in  some  measure  and  pointed 
out,  it  is  clear  that  little  further,  except  super- 
latives, will  be  wanted  for  the  most  perfect  work 
which  was  ever  designed,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  its  creator,  gained  the 
power  of  giving  pleasure  for  ever  to  all  the 
world.  Something  very  different  from  this, 
however,  would  be  needed  in  defining  the  cha- 
racter of  the  larger  number  of  buildings  erected 
in  any  ci^Tlised  countiy.  Rough  serviceable- 
ness  would  indeed  be  too  la  vish  a  phrase  in  England, 
where,  as  in  all  imperfectly  settled  countries, 
generally  a  handsome  majority  of  the  people  are 
contenttopass  their dayssheltered by  ugly  screens 
and  coverings,  which  are  neither  wind  nor 
water-tight,  and  wOl  fall  to  pieces  in  one  or  two 
generations.  But  serviceableness  itself,  though 
not  unimportant,  becomes  a  small  matter  in  our 
eyes  when  a  good  deal  more  seems  easy  of 
attainment.  Sometimes  the  fine  ease  of 
thorough  mastery  beguiles  a  spectator  into  the 
belief  that  ease  implies  absence  of  effort.  He 
tries  his  'prentice  hand,  and  lets  everybody  see 
the  woeful  contrast  between  hope  and  act.  A 
lover  of  commonplace  or  of  mild  j  esting  might  state 
his  conviction  that  it  is  imnecessary  to  always 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  learn  by  sad  ex- 
perience what  can  be  taught  in  a  much  less 
unpleasant  way  to  the  performer  and  to  the 
world.  Ho  might  add,  that  the  man  who 
burdens  the  earth  with  an  ugly,  didl,  or  common- 
place building  can  sometimes  forgive  himself, 
sometimes  succeed  iu  deprecating  his  own 
thorough  self-condemnation,  and  sometimes  be 
content  to  groan  as  he  gives  way  to  liis  fate,  but 
the  rest  of  the  world  need  not  feel  very  acutely 
any  of  his  personal  woes.  An  amateur  prac- 
titioner is  a  gift  of  generous  nature  very  em- 
barrassing to  the  recipients.  Probably  his  best 
efforts  residt  in  a  rough  appreciation  of  the 
bearings  of  things  in  general,  and  in  bundles  of 
defects  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude,  everything 
being  made  still  more  defective  by  jojuneness, 
by  want  of  refinement,  force,  and  definiteness. 
The  moral  of  this  is  that  architects  should 
master  their  craft  well  enough  to  take  a  delight 
in  it,  and  that  no  one  who  does  not  devote  him- 
self to  its  study  and  practice  is  likely  to  over- 
come the  many  obstacles  besetting  the  path,  or 
to  acquire  skill  in  walking  along  it.  We  believe 
it  has  always  been  necessary  for  a  certain 
number  of  persons  to  give  a  good  deal  of  their 
lives  to  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  powers 
of  design,  and  that  no  approach  to  perfection 
has  ever  been  made  except  after  long  labour  and 
training.     We  believe  that  in  England  the  con- 
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tiol  of  all  buildings  should  le  in  tlie  hands 
of  trained  persons  who  can  and  irill  direct  it 
skilfully,  carefully,  and  honourably.  There  is 
thus  ample  justification  for  the  separate  existence 
of  our  profession.  We  have  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  saying-  that  the  Association  gives  a  good 
help  to  students  nowadays  in  reaching  the  inner 
meaning  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  effective 
practice  of  an  art.  No  theory  of  design,  however 
well  learned,  can  give  power,  whichmust  come  from 
natirre  and  be  strengthened  and  developed  by 
well-directed  training.  The  Association  gives 
the  yoiuiger  men  in  the  profession  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  each  other,  and  from 
older  and  more  experienced  men  ;  while  other  of 
its  advantages  are,  healthy  emiilation,  many 
incentives  to  persistent  work,  and  the  chance  of 
seeing  one's  work  through  other  people's  eyes. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pextjose,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  valuable  educational  work  carried  on  by  the 
Association,  not  only  in  its  meetings  and  classes, 
but  also  in  its  excursions,  and  of  the  advantages 
it  gave  to  young  students. 

Mr.  Tetjefitt,  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Association,  referred  to  the  architectural 
exhibitions  carried  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since,  and  suggested  their  revival. 

Mr.  Mellica^,  President  of  the  Leicester 
Architectural  Society,  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  contrasted  the  present  educa- 
tional aids  of  the  young  architects  in  London 
with  those  he  had  when  articled  five  and 
tiiirty  years  ago,  in  a  country  architect's  office, 
where  almost  the  only  book  was  that  by  Peter 
Nicholson.  The  presence  of  the  numerous  bevy 
of  ladies  re'.ninded  him,  that  while  the  professions 
of  law  and  physic  had  been  invaded  by  the  gentler 
sex,  no  attack  on  architecture  had  yet  been  even 
rumom'ed  by  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  dwel- 
lings they  inhabited.  Haring  referred  in  amus- 
ing terms  to  the  ignorance  in  legal  minds  of  the 
real  position  of  an  architect,  the  speaker  sug- 
gested that  a  brighter  future  was  in  store  for 
architecture  from  the  facilities  now  afforded  to 
students,  and  added  that  he  hoped  on  his  return 
to  infuse  a  little  more  enthusiasm  into  the  rather 
languishing  society  to  which  he  belonged. 

Professor  Kebe  congratulated  the  President 
upon  the  present  position  of  the  Association,  of 
the  origin  of  which  very  many  were  perhaps  un- 
aware. In  the  year  1847  it  was  formed  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  very  small  club  of  architectural 
draughtsmen.  He  himself  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  chair  for  the  first  time,  and  but  for  the 
patronage  of  Professor  Donaldson,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  profession,  and  the  constant  support 
of  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  he  did  not  think  it  could 
have  continued  in  being.  This  year  a  change 
had  been  made  in  the  time  for  holding  their 
conversazione,  being  after  instead  of  before  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  he  thought 
it  a  change  for  the  better,  as  it  aiforded  them 
in  the  President's  address  something  to  talk 
about  and  criticise.  The  Institute  had  just 
entered  upon  a  new  regime  of  Presidents,  who 
were  representative  of  the  ordinary  first  class 
of  architects.  In  fonner  years,  when  Sir  W. 
Tite  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  occupied  the  chair, 
they  were  necessarily  much  restrained  by  reasons, 
which  would  occur  to  every  one,  from  dealing 
with  many  practical  subjects;  but  now  they 
heard  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
whole  profession  delivered  by  one  of  themselves. 
Concurrently  with  an  admission  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Association's  Class  of  Science  that  the 
progress  was  unsatisfactory,  he  noticed  that  Mr. 
Whicheord  had  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  Institute  shoxild  be 
upon  practical  subjects.  When  an  archi- 
tect was  spoken  of,  what  was  pri- 
marily meant  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  build  as  distinguished  from  one  who  loiew 
how  to  design.  But  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture combined  the  elements  of  the  important  and 
diverse  subjects  of  art,  science,  and  administra- 
tion :  its  student  should  possess  at  once  the  artistic 
powers  of  a  Royal  Academician,  the  scientific 
skill  of  an  engineer,  and  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  generality  of  business  men. 
During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  j-ears  English 
architects,  in  common  with  many  other  classes 
of  men,  had  been  extremely  successful  in  the 
study  of  art.  England  had  risen  rapidly  in  the 
scale  of  art  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  her  architecture  now  stood  very  high.  Jlr. 
"Whichcord  seemed  to  think  that  English  archi- 
tects ought  now  to  be  to  some  extent  satisfied 


with  art,  and  devote  especial  attention  to  science. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  architect  should 
not  be  as  sldlf  ul  a  mathematician  as  the  engineer 
— indeed,  in  that  room  that  evening  they  had 
been  addressed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
mathematicians  of  the  day,  one  who  last  year 
visited  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the  corona  of  the  sun.  He  would  therefore 
impress  on  young  architects  not  to  allow  the 
Class  of  Science  again  to  be  a  comparative  failure. 
Another  subject  of  great  importance  to  yoimg 
men  before  him  was  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  examination  test  would  be  introduced 
into  the  profession  as  a  preliminary  to  member- 
ship of  the  Institute.  As  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate for  an  architect  to  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  Institute,  he  urged 
young  men  to  devote  more  time  to  the  scientific 
branches  of  study.  Another  subject,  the  honoiu' 
of  the  profession,  was  of  interest  alike  to  visitors 
and  members.  This  had  been  impugned  of  late 
years,  and  it  had  been  alleged  that  some  archi- 
tects had  been  guilty  of  dishonour  in  their 
fiduciary  capacity.  For  himself,  he  would 
always  say  to  a  young  architect,  "Tou  are 
entering  a  profession  which  more  than  any  other 
is  honest."  Passing  next  to  the  question  of 
quantities.  Professor  Kerr  expressed  his  opinion 
that  young  architects  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
take  out  their  own  quantities  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  emoluments  which  the  practice  involved, 
and  because  it  excellently  taught  the  arcana  of 
the  profession. 

Mr.  CniELES  Bahht  said  that  as  to  illicit  com- 
missions, he  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
it  became  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  say  no 
more  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  bogie  that  had 
entirely  disappeared.  As  to  the  proposed 
examinations  at  the  Institute,  he  hoped  the  ex- 
periment would  be  tried  fairly,  honestly  and 
thoroughly. 


ARTISAN    REPORTS    ON    THE     PARIS 
EXHIBITION.* 

(Concluded from  page  610.) 

THE  reports  upon  ceramics  occupy  the  foremost 
portion  of  the  volume  before  us.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  reports  on 
pottery  and  glass,  and  the  repetitions  and  pro- 
lixity, &c.,to  which  we  alluded  in  our  first  notice 
as  imperfections  in  the  editing  of  the  reports, 
are  most  apparent  in  this  division.  Under 
slightly  differing  titles  several  writers  de- 
scribe the  same  productions  from  a  nearly  identical 
standpoint,  the  only  variety  being  in  tV.e  views 
expressed,  and  as  most  of  the  writers  have  chosen 
to  describe  the  exhibits  in  detail,  instead  of  sum- 
marising their  criticisms  upon  the  show  as  a 
whole,  the  reports  are  rather  heavy  reading. 

The  report  placed  first  in  the  volume  is  that  of 
Mr.  Prank  Harris,  who  takes  the  subject  of 
"Pottery."  Of  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  the 
largest  English  exhibitors,  he  remarks  that  their 
collection  was  shown  without  confusion  in  an 
expressly-designed  pavilion,  the  result  being 
arrived  at  by  having  the  articles  arranged  as 
they  finally  stood  before  leaving  the  manufactory. 
Amongst  their  works  those  executed  by  ]\I, 
Solon,  formerly  of  the  Imperial  Mauuf actoi-y  of 
Sevres,  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  The 
encaustic  tUes  for  wall  and  floor  decorations, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co.,  are 
also  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  The 
great  charm  of  the  Doulton  ware  is  described  as 
lying  in  their  originality  of  design,  gracefulness 
of  forms,  and  harmony  of  colour,  and  in  the 
diversity  of  the  exhibits.  Some  of  the  stone- 
ware shown  by  Messrs.  Stiff  and  Sons  was 
brilliant  in  colour  and  graceful  in  form.  In 
referring  to  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Maw  and 
Co.,  of  Broseley,  who  closely  competed  with 
Minton  and  Hollins,  regret  is  expressed  that  the 
names  of  the  artists  by  whom  the  designs  were 
executed  were  not  furnished  as  well  as  the 
designers,  for  the  success  of  the  work  was  often 
due  as  much  to  the  interpreter  as  to  the  original 
conceiver.  The  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany had  also  a  large  display.  The  only  com- 
petitor to  be  feared  by  England  is,  Mr.  Harris 
thinks,  France.  The  class  of  goods  she  excels 
in  are  decorated  china,  painted  majolica,  and 
terra-cotta.  The  production  of  vases  at  a  lower 
piioe|than  English  goods  is  due  to  several  causes, 
the  first  being  th  it  articles  are  made  in  several 
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small  pieces,  so  that  if  a  foot  or  cover  be  bad  cr 
injured,  it  can  be  replaced  without  much  extra, 
cost ;  for  this  reason  decoration  is  mort 
easy.  In  the  higher- class  articles  English  goodA 
are  far  in  advance  ;  the  under-glaze  painting  of 
the  French  lacks  the  firmness  of  our  exhibits,  the 
colours  being  apt  to  flow  when  the  work  is  fired 
and  glazed.  Having  described  a  visit  to  the 
National  Manufactory  at  Sevres,  Mr.  Harris 
explains  that  tho  workmen  there  employed  are 
allowed  to  accept  commissions  from  other  firms. 
The  system  of  training  in  French  art-schools  is 
different  to  our  own.  The  pupil  is  instructed  till 
the  practical  difficulties  arc  overcome,  when  he 
is  expected  to  apply  his  knowledge  by  executing 
certain  specified  drawings  or  paintings  within  a 
given  time.  The  art-studentships  are  often  given 
to  those  who  may  be  proficient  at  the  age  of  18 
or  19  in  drawing,  sometimes  before  they  have 
settled  what  trade  they  will  follow.  They  con- 
sequently acquire  a  miscellaneous  art  knowledge 
during  years  of  scholarship,  which  thoy  have 
afterwards  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  to 
apply,  and  much  of  this  knowledge  acquired 
proves  of  no  real  use  to  them  in  their  particular 
vocation. 

A  report  upon  "Pottery  and  Earthenware  " 
is  written  by  Mr.  Aaron  Green,  and  traverses 
much  the  same  ground  as  that  just  referred  to. 
The  study  of  the  Sevres  exhibits  left,  he  says,  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret  that  this 
establishment  should,  however  slightly,  have 
fallen  from  its  old  prominence  at  the  van. 
It  is  still  a  mighty  power,  however ;  and  it  wiU 
cost  Englishmen  much  earnest  work,  patient 
study,  and  improved  knowledge  to  keep  pace  with 
Sevres.  It  is  not  here,  but  in  th6  exhibits  of 
private  French  firms,  that  the  best  painting  was 
to  be  foimd.  The  Austrian  display  contained 
much  highly-finished  subject-painting,  and 
the  fault  was  that  it  was  overloaded  with  finish, 
producLug  a  heavy  appearance.  The  Japanese 
exhibits  were  humorous  and  of  high  value,  the 
modelling  being  perfect,  the  mysteries  of  colour 
solved,  and  the  technical  difficxilties  cleverly  over- 
come. Mr.  Harris,  Uke  Mr.  Green,  speaks  very 
highly  of  Messrs.  Minton' s  display,  speaking  of  it 
asincompai-ably  the  finest  collection  of  art  ceramics 
ever  exhibited  by  any  private  firm  in  the  world ; 
but  although  the  report  is  doubtless  written  in 
all  honesty,  the  eulogy  will  perhaps  be  discounted 
when  the  reader  finds,  at  the  close  of  the  report, 
that  Mr.  Green  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm  for  the  last  35  years.  The  ware  shown  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  receives  high  commendation, 
Mr.  Tinworth's  well-known  "  Football  Players  " 
group  being  praised  for  truth  and  \-igour.  Mr. 
Charles  Tofts,  in  his  report  on  "Pottery  and  Por- 
celain," speaks  in  favourable  termsof  the  French 
fa.shion  of  building  up  large  vases  by  means  of 
bronze-gold  fittings,  which  he  says  hide  all  im- 
perfections in  joining,  and  give  a  beautiful 
effect  of  ornament,  and  adds,  ' '  with  a  supply 
of  French  porcelain  clay — of  which  we  now  know 
the  secret — we  should  soon  be  able  to  show  the 
world  that  we  can  manufacture  large  vases  quite 
as  well  as  the  French."  He  mentions  some  tea- 
plates  and  trays,  shown  by  M.  Pouyat,  in  which 
perforations  in  the  pieces  had  been  afterwards 
filled  in  with  a  substance  more  ti-ansparent  than 
the  china  body ;  the  effect  is  said  to  be  good, 
and  he  asks  why  some  of  our  Staffordshire 
manufacturers  do  not  make  this  kind  of  goods. 
He  complains  that  the  French  terra-cotta  shown 
was  not  sufficiently  baked,  from  a  dread  of  loss 
of  colour,  and  that  therefore  the  ware  had  only 
the  consistency  of  figures  done  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  At  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  Tofts  draws 
attention  to  the  important  part  which  the  potters 
play  in  the  production  of  ware,  and  in  complain- 
ing that  this  class  of  workmen  are  never  acknow- 
ledged in  Exhibition  reports,  asks  if  nothing  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  ceramic  products  but  the 
decoration?  The  subject  of  "  China  Painting  " 
is  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Randall.  Like  most  of 
the  other  reporters  in  this  division,  he  describes  a 
■\-isit  to  the  Sevres  manufactory,  and  states  that 
an  artist  in  that  establishment  has  advantages 
over  an  English  workman  in  the  drawings,  oil 
paintings,  and  other  things  on  the  walls,  the 
shells,  stuffed  birds,  and  other  natural  objects 
on  the  tables,  from  which  hints  for  designing  deco- 
rations can  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  Musee 
Ceramique  in  the  manufactory,  admirably 
arranged  and  classified,  to  go  to  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  mind  and  the  enlargement  of  his  ideas. 
The  clearness  and  brightness  of  coloiu-  observed 
in  the  Sevres  porcelain  painting  and  not  to  be 
obtained  in  English  productions,  is  attributed  by 
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sir.  Randall  to  scrupulous  cleanliness   and  the 
freeiom  from  dust  and  sulphur'  caused  by  the  use 
of  vood  in   place   of  coal   for  the  furnaces.     A. 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  national  manufactory- 
is  tliat  the  use  of  puste-upon-paste  for  decoration, 
ori^finally  shown  in  genre  in  Sevres  collection  in 
1867,  is  now  common  throughout  France  for  the 
trfatment  of  large  pieces.    French  mauufactur 
hare   an   advantage   over  those   of  England  in 
that  wherever   there  is  distinguished  talent  in 
china  painting,   each  manufactui'er    is   enabled 
to  share  in  it  as  though  it  -were  the  property  of 
tae  nation.    In  England  a  manufacturer  employs 
lis   own   artists  on  the  premises,   and  will  not 
allow   anyone  else  to   avaU  himself  of  liis  skill. 
In  France  each  manufacturer  who  can  pay  the 
price   can  employ  the  highest  talent  the  nation 
possesses  and  i^hare  in  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
chemical  and  other   chemical   investigations   at 
Sevres.     In  the  English   department  the  writer 
Bpeaks  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  style  of 
porcelain   decoration    since    the   Exhibition    of 
1S67.    As  the  result  of  acquired  artistic  skill  and 
increased  aptitude  for  di-awing,  effects  are  attained 
with   less   labour    than   formerly,    and   greater 
breadth    and    freedom    are    discei-nible.      Mr. 
Greorge  Bedforddeal.s  with  ' '  Terra-cotta ' '  in  three 
divisions,  as  pottery,  statuary,  and  for  architec- 
tural purposes.     In  pottery  the  collection  shown 
by  Madame   Ipsen,    of     Copenhagen,     was    the 
finest   in   the    Exhibition,    and    included    some 
adaptations,  in  colour  and  gold,  of  Trojan  forms 
from   the  Schliemann   collection.     All  Madame 
Ipsen's  decorations  were  drawn  and  painted  by 
hand — the    only    method   which    ought    to    be 
adopted   in  examples   of  "art"    pottery.     The 
finish   of   the   handle   and  spout — a  point  often 
neglected  in  terra-cotta — was  well   attended  to 
in    aU    Danish   goods.     The  wages   of  Danish 
workmen  are  the  same  as  are  paid   in   England, 
but   that  of  the  thrower  is  much  lower.     The 
prices  of  smaller  goods  are  higher  than  Enghsh 
ones,    but   the  large   vases    are    comparatively 
cheap.     In  the  Italian  section  the  exhibits  were 
principaUy  vases,  but  all  were  apparently  literal 
copies  of   the  antique,  both  in  form  and  orna- 
mentation.    As  the  writer  observes,   something 
more   than   good    copying   is   required    in    art 
pottery.     Some  Japanese  vases  suggested  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  well  suited  to  a  brittle  material 
such  as  glazed  terra-cotta.     A  deep  groove  might 
he   turned  in  the  body  of   the  vase,  and  in  this 
delicately-modeDed  ornament  might   be   laid,  so 
deep  as  just  to  restore  the  original  profile,  but  well 
protected  from  injury.      In  the  Indian  and  other 
Oriental  pottery  there  was  much  that  was  good 
and  original :  but  tliis  was  rather  the  effect  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole,  which  was  suggestive, 
than  the   design  or  drawing  of  details.     In  the 
English  section  the  only  true  exhibitors  of  true 
terra-cotta  were  the  Torquay  Terra-cotta  Com- 
pany,  but  their  work  was  pictorial  instead  of 
decorative  in  treatment,  and   the  material  was 
sometimes   completely   hidden   by   enamel.      In 
terra-cotta  statuettes  the  French  were  far  ahead 
of  other  nations,  and  Mr.  Bedford  assigns  first 
place  for  novelty  to  M.  Ladrert,  of  Paris,  for  his 
polychromatic     terra-cottas,    chiefly   humorous 
figures  in  old  French  costiune.     The  figures  were 
made  from   moulds,  but  so  cleverly  touched  up 
afterwards  as  to  be  equal  to  models  ;  the  draperies 
were  made  either  in  separate  moulds  or  modelled 
by  the  finisher  out   of  separate  sheets   of  clay, 
the   latter   method    giving   great    freedom  and 
lightness   of  effect.     All     sorts    of    mechanical 
devices   were   practised   to  give  texture   to   the 
draperies  and  accessories,  but  were  carefully  con- 
cealed by  after  modelling.     Many  of  the  Italian 
statuettes  were  coloured,  but  the  colours  had  not 
been  fired,  and  would  not  stand  much  handling  or 
cleaning.      The  weak  points   in   English  work 
were  the   finish,  the  detaUs   being  eitlier  dull  or 
too  sharp,  and  the  want  of  weight  and  thickness. 
In   architectural  terra-cotta  England    was   in- 
adequately   represented,  but    those  of    Messrs. 
Doulton,   in   the  reporter's   opinion    should   bo 
placed  before  those  of  any  other  nation,  not  only 
for  durability  and  perfection,  but  also  for  novelty 
of    effect    and   beauty   of   design.     Terra-cotta 
statues  of  the  highest  class  have  been  objected  to 
as  simply  a  substitute  for  marble.     So  they  are, 
Mr.  Bedford  admits ;  but  frequently  it  is  a  choice 
of  a  cheaper  substitute  or  no  statue.     EspcoiaUy 
is  tills  the  case  on  bridges  and  pubhc  buildings 
whose  empty  niches  and  pedestals  require  to  bo 
peopled  by  the  imagination  of  spectators  before 
justice  can  be  done  to  the  architect's  design.     In 
such  cases  cheap  stone  being  excluded  on  account 
of  non-durability,  and  marble  for  want  of  money, 
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and  as  cheap  as  soft  stone,  appears  to  answer 
every  requirement.  The  work  should  be  specially 
designed  for  terra-cotta,  and  well  supported  by 
drapery  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  stand  a  hard  fire 
without  danger  of  distortion. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leicester,  imder  the  title  of  ' '  Table 
and  Fancy  Glass,"  describes  the  mode  of  nianu- 
factiu'e  of  glass  in  France  as  seen  at  Clichy,  which 
differsfrom  that  of  thiscoimtry  inthe  emijloymenl 
of  five  or  six  boys,  instead  of  one,  to  each  man ,  and 
the  long  hours  made,    both  tending  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production.       In  the  Exhibition  he 
considers  that  the  English  manufacturers  of  flint 
glass  were  still  in  advance  of  other  competitors ; 
but  they,  especially  those  of  France,  are  gradually 
closing  up  the  gap,  and  would  have  come  to  the 
fore  long  since  had  they  adoptedfrce  trade.    Both 
in  colour,  type,  and  execution  the  French  have 
been  close  imitators  of  British  manufactures,  but 
the   latter   shows   greater    advances  in    artistic 
variation.      In   the    Venetian   glass    ware    the 
blending   of   colours  and  freedom  of  form  were 
remarkable ;  but  the  numerous  prunts  and  pinch- 
ings  and  sharp   projections   rendered  it  difficult 
to  cleanse  and  easily  broken,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable  for   domestic  use.     In  the  samples   of 
lass   engraving   of    all  countries   there   was  a 
remarkable  sameness  and  use  of  elassial  subjects, 
the  only  exception  being  that  afforded  by  Messrs. 
Powell's   collection.       "Stained   and    Coloured 
Glass  ' '  is  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Francis  Kirchhotf . 
The  Exhibition  di.splay  was,  he  says,  a  poor  one, 
especially  in  the  British   section,  in   which  the 
majority   of  the   exhibits  were   by    young   and 
rising   men.     A  chief  reason  for  the  falling  off 
from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  that  while 
hundreds  of  orders  were  being  executed  for  the 
United   States  by   EngUsh   firms,  they   had  no 
expectation  of  obtaining  orders  either  in  France 
or  Germany.     Indeed  if  the  British  had  been  a 
fair  standard  of  our  ecclesiastical  glass  painting 
the   demand   for  it  in  France  would  not  be  very 
extensive.      Glass-painting  may  be  divided  into 
two   classes.     Tlie   ecclesiastical    work   requires 
artistic iUustrat  ion  of  religious  subjects  skilfully 
rendered,  with  no  single  part  glaringly  conspicu- 
ous  or   offensively  obtrusive,    in  either   colour, 
depth  of  shadow,  or  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
The  ornaments  should  have  a  certain  severity  of 
design    and    an   absence   of    any  ridiculous   or 
humorous  suggestions.  The  other  class,  domestic 
work,     for    public     halls,    mansions,    staircase 
windows,  ifcc,  may  be  designed  and   painted  in 
every  style,  from  Egyptian  to  Japanese.     Imita- 
tion animals,  natural  or  grotesque,  plants,  and 
flowers,  conventional  ornament  as  heavy  in  design 
as  cast  iron,  or  scrolls  as  fine  as  filagree  work, 
historical  scenes,  heraldry,  unnatural  landscapes 
with  impossible  waterfalls,  or  a  country  scene 
worthy    of    Turner — all    may    be     di'awn    for 
domestic    work,    according   to    the    caprice    or 
taste,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  commission  is  executed.     All  painted 
glass  must  be  properly  placed  as  to  light ;  it  will 
lose  its   beauty  if   a   strong  Ught  is  allowed  to 
stream  on  to  it  from  wide  openings  on  opposite 
side   of   the   building.     In  order  to  prevent  too 
much  light  passing  through   the  window   and 
rendering  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  designs, 
the  custom   has   arisen  of   late  years  of   plating 
windows   so   deluged   with   light,  with  a   thick 
rolled  glass  on  the  outside,  a  little  distance  away 
from  the  painted  work.     Rolled   glass   diffuses 
the   light,  whereas   gi'ound  glass  would  destroy 
all     brUliancy.      Mr.    Kirchhoff    describes    the 
exhibits  in   detail,  and  mentions   with  approval 
that  in  the  British  church  work  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to   discard  the  severe  imitation  of   14th- 
century  work  in  favour  of  more  correct  drawing 
and    greater    regard     for    colour.       Although 
generally  the  French  windows  in  the  Exhibition 
were  good  in  design  and  proportion,  the  colour 
was  by  no  means  of  equal  merit. 

"  Ornamental  Ironwork  "  is  reported  upon  by 
Mr.  William  Letheren.  He  considers  that  the 
English  exhibits  showed  an  amount  of  labour  in 
execution  to  which  the  result  was  incommen- 
surate; the  most  delicate  and  difiicult  work  was 
a  small  wrought-irou  panel,  3ft  square,  consist- 
ing of  aniiu'ils  and  small  sprays  of  foliage, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard. 
The  French  work  was  well  proportioned  and 
finished,  but  some  of  the  examples  which 
appeared  to  be  wrought-iron  proved  to  be  of 
inferior  metals.  The  largest  show  was  that  of 
Austria.  After  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  examining  the  Exhibitiou,  and  visiting  five 
of  the  workshops,  Mr.  Letheren  noted  that  in  all 


strong  frame  and   thin  n'pousst'  foUage,  which  in 
a   few  years,  Tvithout   continual  painting,  must 
decay  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.    There 
seems  no  progress,  and  everything  is  ornamented 
to  excess.     He  considers  that  England  has  little 
to  fear  from  France  so  long  as  wages  are  in  fair 
proportion,  for  Englishmen  will   do  more  work 
than  French    operatives    and    we    have   better 
machinery.     He  asks  the  question  why,  with  all 
the  mechanical  assistance  now  available,  our  art- 
metal   work  has  retrograded  since  the  days  of 
Huntingdon  Shaw  ?    The  pressure  of  competition 
has   doubtless   much  to  do  with  it :  but  another 
reason  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  in  our . 
metal-workshops   are   ordinary  mechanics  ;    for 
the   skilled  artisan,  however  successfid  they  are 
themselves,    rarely  bring  up  their  sons  to  "it  to 
surpass   them  -nith   the    advantage    of    higher 
education,  but  train  them  to  some  calling  moro 
genteel  than  the  blacksmith.   Mr.  Mark  Rogers, 
junr.,    reports  on    "Carved    Woodwork,"    and 
recommends    English    woodcarvers    to    go   for 
examples  more   to   the   Italian  and  less  to  the 
French.    In  the  carving  from  Italy,  smoothness 
of  surface   is   reserved   for   the  figure,  foliage, 
flowers,    and   ornament   being   treated  so   as   to 
emphasise  the  tool-marks.      In   all   the  French 
wood-carving,    of  which   the   display   was   the 
largest   ever   brought   together  by  one   nation, 
figures  and  all  else  are  finished  with  a  monoton- 
ous  smoothness,  which  evidences  manual  skill, 
but   which  destroys  the  charm  of  hand-labour. 
In  the  English  work  shown  there  was  a  pleasing 
variety   which   contrasted  with  the  mechanical 
repetitions   of  parts  of   a  design,   seen    in   the 
Belgian  and  some  other  sections.     Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Howardoontributesarejiorton  "WoodCarving." 
Ho  regards  the  French,  although  very  numerous, 
as  not  a  good  specimen  of  that  nation's  art  work- 
manship, although  many   indiviiual  works  were 
marked  by   rare    excellence.     The   Italians   are 
not,  he   says,  equal  to   the  French  in  ordinary 
decorative  c  airing,    but   in  representing-  nature 
and,    notably  children,    they   distance   all  com- 
petitors.     When   they  descend  to   conventional 
ornament   they  are   not  so   successful,  and  the 
scope   of  work   is  limited.     A  common  fault   in 
Italian   Renaissance    work   is  that   the   under- 
cutting is  carried  so  far  that  the  semi-detached 
portion  appears  stuck  on,  and  the   carver's   skiU 
is  thus  lost  sight  of.     The  English  exhibits  were 
of  considerable    diversity,   and   showed  no  one 
prevailing  style.     He  repudiates  the  notion  that 
what  our  manufacturers  sent   to  Paris  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  English  carvers  are  capable  of 
producing.  The  French  and  Italians  were  content 
with  a  small  space,  but  oiu'  manufacturers  treated 
the   Exhibition  as  a  vast  bazaar,   and  aimed   at 
quantity  rather  than  quaUty.     The  causes  for  the 
relative  want  of   skill   in   English,  as  compared 
with  Italian  and  French  carvers,  he  believes  to 
be,  that   art   industry  is   not   patronised  by  our 
wealthy  men,   so   that  good   carvers  leave   the 
calling  for  more  remunerative  work,  but  chiefly 
that  our  facilities  for  studying  are  so  restricted. 
In  our   schools  of   art  we  want,  he  says,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  practical  application  of  art  to 
industry ;    to   gain   by  teaching  the   technical 
knowledge   and   skOl  now  only  obtained  by  the 
slower  process  of  daUy  experience.      Mr.  Henry 
Turner,  in   a  report  on  "Stone   Carving,"  says 
that  the  designing  power  of  French  carvers  is 
obviously  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Enghsh,  the 
reasons   being   the   advantage  possessed   by  the 
Parisian  workmen  in  the  Municipal  Art  Schools, 
where  education  in  art  is  obtainable  without  cost, 
and  the  system  of  piecework  in  the  workshops, 
which  affords  a  strong  inducement  to  individual 
exertion  and  to  superior  acquirements. 


CHIPS. 

The  organ  of  Tavistock  parish-church  was  re- 
opened on  Thm-sday,  the  oth  inst. ,  after  enlarge- 
ment and  remodelling,  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Sons. 

Drainage  works  have  just  been  carried  out  in  the 
raodeni  watering-place  of  Westward  Ho  !  for  the 
Northam  Local  Board.  Mr.  Ellis,  C.E.,  was  the 
engineer,  and  the  cost  has  been  under  £700. 

The  Wesleyau  Methodist  chapel  in  the  City- 
road,  which  was  erected  100  3'ear3  ago  by  John 
Wesley,  has  been  dovaatated  by  fire.  The' Morn- 
ing Chapel  has  been  utterlydestroyed,  audthe large 
building  much  burnt  in  the  north  gallery,  the  roof, 
and  the  interior,  although  the  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  inthe 
flues  of  the  heating  apparatus,  and  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a  poUceraau  a  little  before  0  on  Sunday 
morning  last. 
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TWO     RESIDENCES     AT      SEVENOAKS. — DESIGN      FOE      CLOCK 

IIERNE-niLL     MISSION      CHURCH.  —  ANDERTOn'S    HOTEL, 
FLEET-STREET. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

EESIDENCES,    SETENOAXS,    KENT. 

The  houses  shown  in  our  double-page  illustra- 
tion are  both  in  close  proximity  to  Sevenoaks 
town,  and  the  celebrated  Knowle  Park.  They 
•stand  on  elevated  sites  and  command  beautiful 
-views  of  this  charming  district.  In  the  upper 
example  the  design  is  a  combination  of  dark  red 
brick  walling,  lighter  red  tile-hanging,  and  half 
timber  work,  while  the  roofs  are  of  brown  Brose- 
ley  tiles.  The  accommodation  provided,  in 
addition  to  that  shown  on  ground-plan,  comprises 
a  billiard  room,  24ft.  by  18ft.,  with  octagon  ends 
and  angle  balconies,  9  bed  and  dressing  rooms 
(.5  of  which  average  over  20ft.  by  16ft.),  fitted 
bath-room,  ladies'  w.c,  cellarage,  &c.  In  the 
otlier  house  there  are  also  9  large  bed  and  dress- 
ing-room, bath-room,  ladies'  w.c,  itc,  &c.  In 
this  house  the  external  wall  tiles  are  of  a  novel 
form  and  design,  made  expressly  for  this  build- 
ing. In  both  cases  the  external  walls  are  built 
hollow  and  tied  with  ii-on  binders.  The  window- 
sills  are  of  brick  and  tile  in  cement.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  efficient  ventila- 
tion of  the  rooms  and  to  sanitary  matters  gene- 
rally. Serving  hutches  are  fitted  in  the  dining- 
rooms,  by  which  means  the  inconvenience  of  con- 
stantly opening  and  shutting  doors  during  meals 
is  obviated.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
-of  -u,  Moorgate-street,  E.G.,  and  the  btuldcrs 
are  Messrs.  T.  Ennor,  Julian,  &  Co.,  of  London. 

' '  BUILDING     NEWS  ' '    DESIGNING     CLUB — A     HALL- 
TABLE   AND  CLOCK-CASE. 

To-DAYwe  publish  the  design,  by  "  Honey  Dew," 
for  a  hall-table  and  clock-case,  which  we  have 
placed  first  in  the  competition.  We  also  include 
in  our  illustration  the  design  for  a  clock-case  by 
"  Binny,"  which  in  many  respects  is  .superior 
to  that  by  "  Honey  Dew,"  whose  placing  was 
chiefly  determined  by  his  hall-table  design. 

HEENE   HILL  MISSION   CHUECH   COMPETITION. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  six  competitors 
required  that  the  ch-urch  should  be  so  placed  as 
to  leave  as  much  space  as  possible  in  the  site  for 
the  future  erection  of  a  mission- room  or  school- 
room, and  it  was  also  laid  do-wn  that  no  en- 
trances to  the  church  should  abut  directly  on  the 
road.  These  requirements,  and  the  desire  to  place 
the  church  east  and  west,  led  to  the  arrange- 
ments sho-mi.  No  sum  was  .'.tated,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  design  was  .£2,900,  when 
completed,  to  accommodate  400  persons.  The 
materials  proposed  were  red  brick  facings  out- 
side and  stocks  inside,  with  Bath-stone  dressings 
sparingly  used,  with  simple  cusped  heads  and 
no  tracery.  An  angle  at  the  west  end  towards 
the  road  was  intended  to  be  occupied  by  a 
driuking-fountain.     .^.n   attempt   was   made  to 


give  the  building  as  much  as  possible  the 
character  of  a  small  mission  church. — Aston 
Webb. 

This  design  has  been  studied  -with  the  view  of 
providing,  in  the  most  economical  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  for  the  number  of 
sittings  demanded.  All  attempts  in  planning 
to  retain  an  eastern  position  of  chancel  on  this 
site,  requiring  a  form  of  structure  expensive  by 
reason  of  wide  span  roof  and  intersections ;  the 
church  has  been  placed  parallel  to  the  longest 
side  of  the  triangle,  and  is  planned  upon  the 
simplest  Unes  of  nave,  apsidal  chancel,  and  single 
aisle  under  one  roof.  A  wish  to  depart  in  some 
measure  from  the  vernacular  early  pattern  district 
chui'ch,  has  led  the  author  to  approach  in  the 
detail  to  the  later,  simpler,  forms  of  Flemish 
work.  The  western  gable  is  marked  with  ogee 
brick  tracery,  the  -windows  generally  being 
square  headed  with  ogee  moulding.  The  use  of 
stone  is  nearly  confined  to  the  heads  and  sills  of 
doorways.  AJi  estimate,  carefully  prepared  by  a 
surveyor  of  experience,  placed  the  cost  of  the 
entire  building  at  £2,350. — W.  Penstone. 

This  church  has  been  designed  as  a  town  church, 
and  the  aim  has  been  to  get  effect  by  size  and 
good  proportion,  that  it  may  assert  its  jjosition 
amidst  the  surrounding  houses.  Strict  economy 
being  ordered,  simple  lancet  windows  have  been 
used,  and  character  given  to  them  by  making 
them  all  with  -wide  splays  internally.  The 
church  was  intended  to  be  built  of  red  brick, 
plain  framed  roof  with  principals,  purlins  and 
tie,  beams,  slate  covering,  oak  shingled  beU-turret, 
and  simple  stained  deal  fittings.  A  good  space 
is  arranged  at  the  east  end  for  coloured  decora- 
tions, and  any  amoimt  of  richness  and  colour 
may  be  obtained  on  the  roof,  walls,  and  win- 
dows. The  cost  was  estimated  at  £3,450,  com- 
plete.— J.  Edwaed  K.  Cutts. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  drawings  will 
be  found  in  the  Building  News  for  Friday, 
November  7th. 

ANDEETOn's  HOTEL,    FLEET   STEEET. 

This  budding,  which  we  illustrate  to-day,  has 
been  recently  fully  described  in  our  pages.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  of  21, 
Aldermanbury. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ART,  CONDUIT 
STREET. 

"ITTE  have  pleasure  in  calling  notice  to 
*  V  the  -works  by  ladies  contributed  to  this 
exhibition,  to  which  we  lately  drew  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  character  of  the  exhibits,  and  those 
ladies  who  have  the  taste  or  leisure  to  make  art- 
work a  profitable  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
pastime,  cannot  do  better  than  become  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Art.  Every  kind  of  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  exhibition  in  Conduit-street, 
from  art  needlework  to  painting  in  oils.  In  the 
former  class  we  notice,  since  our  last  visit,  four 
panels  for  a  folding  screen  made  of  rich  bro-wn 
satinet,  upon  which  are  worked  some  beautifully- 
executed  embroidered  designs  in  foliage  and 
birds.  The  lower  part  or  border  of  screen  is  of 
black  satin,  embroidered -with  grass,  flowers,  &c. 
The  work  is  by  Miss  Monies.  While  according 
full  praise  to  the  work,  we  cannot  bestow  the 
same  admiration  for  the  design,  which  is  a  trifle 
too  imitative,  while  the  colours  are  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  for  a  screen.  The  work-tubs, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke  and  Miss  F.  A. 
Brunton,  are  creditable,  and  the  foUage  on  some 
of  them  is  painted  with  much  taste.  We  notice 
also  a  fancy-table  by  Mrs.  Maclean,  and  one 
by  Miss  Beresford.  Another  design  consists  of 
sprays  of  -wild  honeysuckle,  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Abbot,  treated  -with  considerable  feeling  in  a 
Japanesque  spirit.  In  designs  for  needlework 
honourable  mention  has  been  awarded  to  some 
door-panels  by  "Nora,"  in  which  foUage  and 
flowers  have  been  tastefully  treated  and  beauti. 
fully  worked.  For  china-painting,  of  which 
class  many  striking  exhibits  are  to  be  seen,  we 
observe  the  prize  has  been  given  to  Miss  A. 
Diinlop.  We  notice  also  a  screen,  exhibited  by 
the  Working  Ladies'  Guild,  admirably  worked 
in  embroidery,  and  some  painted  cups  by  Miss 
O'Doherty.  The  painted  tiles,  illustrating 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  by  Miss  Harrow,  are 
cleverly  executed,  and  Mrs.  Martyn's  leather- 
work  cabinet  for  china  makes  a  pretty  piece  of 
furniture,  the  leaves  and  ornament  being  very 


skilfully  modelled  in  the  materi.al.  We  have 
not  space  to  mention  other  work  in  the  many 
classes ;  the  lace  work  and  fancy  earring, 
decorative  painting  on  wood,  china,  and  -woven 
fabrics  show  undoubted  abihty,  ne«ding 
cultivation  afforded  only  by  the  exhibitions  of 
this  kind.  In  the  picture-gallery,  we  may 
mention,  in  addition  to  those  works  previo-asly 
noticed  in  these  pages,  a  cleverly-painted  sea- 
piece,ealledthe"Moon-litSea,"byMissHortense 
Wood,  a  work  disjjlaying  much  skill  and  gjod 
handling  in  the  reflection  in  the  rippled  waves, 
and  especially  in  the  broken  clouds,  behind  which 
the  moon  is  partly  concealed.  The  painting  by 
E.  M.  S.  Scannell,  showing  a  dark  guiclad  with 
bright  yellow,  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  is  in 
pleasing  harmony  of  colour,  and  the  expression 
on  the  girl's  face  is  depicted  with  much  feeling. 
Mr.  Reynolds'  "Sunflowers"  is  a  vigorous  bit 
of  colouring.  We  also  notice  a  few  creditable 
works  by  E.  Turck  and  H.  S.  Tatham;  Miss 
Colson's  "Fortune  Teller,"  and  Mrs.  Gray's 
painting  of  head  are  both  good,  while  E.  Gill's 
river-scene  we  notice  for  the  liquidity  of  the 
water. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CEMENT  CON- 
CRETE FOR  THE  SOUTH  PASS 
JETTIES. 
O  OME  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  construc- 
k3  tion  of  the  above  jetties,  which  have  been 
erected  to  improve  the  navigation  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  enormous  lifting-power 
experienced  at  the  sea  ends  of  these  jetties  in 
time  of  gales  led  the  engineers  to  rely  upon  a 
material  more  powerful  than  quarried  stone. 
The  smallest  concrete  blocks  placed  on  the  South 
Pass  jetties  weigh  about  2.5  tons,  and  the  largest 
72  tons.  The  placing  of  these  blocks  has  been 
dictated  by  the  consideration  that  in  parts 
exposed  to  the  sea  the  weight  of  the  material 
used  in  the  formation  of  a  slope  should  be  equal 
to  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  slope  will 
be  safe  with  the  degree  of  obliquity  due  to  the 
weight  of  material.  We  may  remark  that  the 
concrete  is  composed  of  broken  stone,  gravel, 
sand,  and  cement ;  the  stone  is  broken  in  ii're- 
gular  pieces  by  hand,  and  each  stone  had  to  pass 
through  a  ring  3in.  in  diameter.  The  sand 
comes  from  the  islands  in  the  Mis.--issippi ;  it  ia 
rather  coarse  and  sharp  grained,  of  slightly 
yellow  colour,  the  grains  averaging  about  l-40in. 
diameter.  The  percentage  by  volume  of  voids, 
and  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  stone, 
gravel,  and  sand  were  as  follows  : — 


Broken  stone  .... 
Clean  gravel  .... 
Sand     


Percentage  by 
Vol.  of  Voids. 


•489 
•314 
•333 


Weight  per 
Cube  Foot. 


79-501b. 
119-24 
79-72 


The  cement  used  is  Saylor's  American  Portland 
cement.  The  testing  is  done  on  fineness,  weight, 
and  tensile  strength,  and  for  the  latter  purpose 
Richie's  counter-balance  testing  machine  is 
employed.  The  briquettes  have  an  area  of  2iin. 
square.  The  average  result  of  seven  days'  taSt 
for  tensile  strength  in  pounds  was  278  3-lOlb. 
per  square  inch  of  neat  cement ;  the  percentage 
passing  sieve  of  2,500  meshes  per  inch  is  about 
85,  and  the  weight  per  struck  bushel  U.S.  is 
120-531b.  The  cement  is  slow  setting,  and  may 
be  stirred  and  shifted  moderately  without  losing 
its  hydraulic  properties.  Among  other  peculi- 
arities mentioned  in  Mr.  Schmidt's  paper,  we 
find  the  market  weight  of  a  barrel  of  the  cement 
is  3801b.  or]33-331b.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  ingredients  used  as  follows : — 15 
parts  by  volume  of  broken  stone,  4-38  parts  by 
volume  of  gravel,  828  parts  of  sand,  and  3-0 
parts  of  cement.  The  ingredients  are  mixed 
-with  fresh  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  10^ 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  dry  material.  It  may 
be  useful  to  mention  that  the  net  contents  of  one 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  set  concrete  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows: — Broken  stone  80-75  cubic 
yards,  clean  gravel  23-58  yards,  sand44-57  cubic 
yards,  cement  16-15  cubic  yards,  these  quantities 
making  103-94  cubic  yards  of  concrete 


Owing  to  the  frequent  and  disastrous  falls  of 
chalk  in  the  undercliif  slip  known  as  the  Warren, 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Compauy  propose  to 
construct  a  new  line,  further  inland  under  the 
cliffs,  from  Folkestoue  to  Dover,  and  to  entirely 
abandon  the  present  section. 
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KOYAJL  ACADEMY  MEDALS  AND 
PRIZES. 

THE  medals  and  prize.s  annually  awarded  to 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
were  distributed  on  Wednesday  night  by  the 
President,  Sii-  Frederick  Leighton. 

Sir  Frederick  Lcighton,  in  his  address  to  the 
students  said,  on  the  threshold  of  those  relations 
which  his  oiKce  established  between  them  and 
which  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
artistic  growth  and  welfare  made  especially 
weighty  in  his  eyes,  he  was  impelled  to  set 
aside,  for  once,  at  least,  aU  purely  practical  and 
technical  matters  and  to  ask  them  rather  to  look 
with  him  for  a  moment  into  a  wider  and  deeper 
question — that  of  the  position  of  art  in  its  rela- 
tion to  tlie  world  at  large,  in  the  present  and  in 
the  past  time,  that  they  might  gather,  if  possible, 
from  this  sui-vey  something  of  its  prospects  in 
the  future.  He  wished  in  so  doing  to  seek  with 
them  the  solution  of  certain  perplexities  and 
doubts  which  would  often  in  these  days  of  rest- 
less self-questioning  arise  in  the  minds  and  weigh 
on  the  hearts  of  students  who  thought  as  well 
as  worked.  These  pei-plexities,  wliich  few  were 
fortunate  enough  wholly  to  escape,  arose  sooner 
in  some  and  later  in  other  organisations,  and 
presented  themselves  only  at  a"  certain  stage  of 
advancement  in  the  artist's  mental  development ; 
for  the  gift  of  artistic  production  manifested 
itself  in  the  young  in  an  impulse  so  spontaneous 
and  so  imperative,  and  was  in  its  origin  so  wholly 
emotional  and  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
intellect,  that  it  at  first  and  for  some  time  entirely 
absorbed  their  energies,  the  technical  difficulties, 
only  half-discerned,  which  lay  before  the  student 
serving  rather  to  whet  his  appetite  than  to 
hamper  or  discourage  him,  for  his  heart 
whispered  that  when  he  should  have  brushed 
them  aside  the  road  would  be  clear  before  him, 
and  the  utterance  of  what  he  felt  stirrint' 
within  him  would  be  from  thenceforward  one 
long  unchecked  delight.  This  spirit  of  spon- 
taneous unquestioning,  rejoicing  in  production, 
which  was  still  the  privilege  of  youthj 
and  which,  even  now,  the  very  strong  some- 
times carried  with  them  through  their  lives, 
was,  indeed,  when  art  herself  was  in  her  prime, 
the  normal  and  constant  condition  of  the  artistic 
temper  and  shone  out  in  all  artistic  work. 
Tracing  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  which  gave 
a  perennial  freshness  to  Athenian  art,  in  its 
manifestation  in  different  ages  and  in  various 
forms  of  art,  he  came  to  the  questions — Wbat 
was  art  in  the  world  ?  Was  it  a  lasting,  living 
thing,  or  was  it  an  ephemeral  app-aritionr  Had 
it  still  power  of  growth  within  it  and  capability 
of  further  expression,  or  had  it  reached  already 
its  full  and  final  developments  '■:  If  it  had  power 
of  growth,  what  form  might  we  expect  that 
growth  to  take?  If,  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  and  trusting  to  his  own  strength, 
the  student  sought  to  shape  for  himself  a  course 
along  the  sure  paths  of  tradition,  fresh  per- 
plexities awaited  him,  for  he  became  aware  that 
every  one  of  the  great  productive  bursts  of 
energy  which  had  borne  such  noble  fruit  in  the 
past  had  on  reaching  a  given  point  sho^^-n  signs 
of  being  spent.  The  fortunate,  but  bewildered 
heir  to  a  boundless  inheritance  of  artistic 
treasure,  he  found  himself  frequently  in  the 
presence  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  various 
works,  each  of  high  excellence,  aU  bearing  the 
impress  of  genius,  and  yet  wholly  different  one 
from  the  other  in  the  manner  of  their  excellence ; 
each  apparently  preacliing  to  him  a  different 
doctrine.  If  he  turned  to  contemporary  art  he 
was  again,  and  finally,  baffled  ;  for  while  in  the 
past  he  saw  wide  differences  between  school  and 
school,  between  age  and  age,  he  found  in  his 
own  time  all  these  divergencies,  asserting  them- 
selves side  by  side  and  simultaneously  in  each 
several  country.  He  found  an  apparent  absence 
in  the  present  day — first  of  that  inner  organic 
growth,  and  secondly,  of  those  fostering  outward 
conditions  which  were  seen  in  and  around  art  in 
the  old  times ;  then  the  perjJexing  collapse  of 
the  several  exhibitions  of  artistic  force  succes- 
sively put  forth  in  the  past ;  both  circumstances 
leading  to  the  question  how  far  art,  torn  from 
the  parent  stem  of  continuous  tradition,  could 
survive  otherwise  than  spasmodically  :  and, 
lastly,  the  doubt  how  in  the  conflict  of  counsel 
and  high  example  he  should  find  guidance  for 
himself.  They  would,  he  thought,  presently 
see  that  art  was  fed  by  forces  which  lay  in  the 
depths  of  our  nature,  which  were  as  old  as  man 
himself,   and  of  which    we  need  not  therefore 


fear  the  durability  ;  and  further,  that  art 
with  all  its  blossoms  had  but  one  root,  its 
outward  modes  of  expression  being  many  and 
various,  but  its  underlying  vital  motives 
the  same.  Primarily  the  source  of  all  art 
whatsoever  was  the  consciousness  of  emotion  in 
the  presence  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  nature. 
The  most  deeply  impressive  works  were  those  in 
which  the  human  interest  and  the  resthetic 
quality  were  most  fully  blended.  Decay  was 
imminent  when  the  expression  of  this  interest 
ceased  to  be  sincere,  and  man  no  longer  recog- 
nised his  humanity  in  art.  Having  enlarged  on 
these  questions  and  views,  he,  in  conclusion, 
urged  thos?  who  might  have  entertained  such 
doubts  as  those  at  which  he  had  glanced,  to  put 
those  doubts  confidently  away.  Let  them  have 
faith  that  the  stirrings  which  they  felt  within 
them  were  not  the  last  spent  waves  of  a 
retreating  tide,  but  the  pulses  of  a  living 
force,  now,  indeed,  fuller  and  now  more 
feeble — yet  as  old  as  oiu:  humanity,  and  of 
which  the  days  were  not  numbered.  He  woidd 
urge  them  not  to  vex  themselves  with  the  ques- 
tion whom  they  should  follow,  for  if  following 
meant  imitation,  they  should  follow  none.  Let 
them  study  with  deep  and  reverent  admiration — 
and  that  admiration  could  not  be  too  deep  or 
too  revereat — the  works  of  the  great  men  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Let  them  brace  and 
fortify  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
strength,  catch  what  could  be  caught  of  the  fire 
that  was  in  them,  but  let  them  never  forget  that 
the  common  greatness  of  all  those  great  men  was 
their  sincerity,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
sincerity  that  they  could  hope  to  emulate,  even 
from  afar,  those  masters  of  their  art.  Their 
work,  in  order  to  live,  must  be  the  direct  and 
truthful  reproduction  of  their  own  individual 
emotions,  not  the  echo  of  the  emotions  of  others. 
Without  sincerity  of  emotion,  no  gift,  however 
facile  and  specious,  vould  avail  them  to  win  the 
lasting  sympathies  of  men  ;  for,  as  Goethe  truly 
said, — 

'*  The  chord  that  wakes  in  kindred  hearts  a  tone. 
Must  first  be  tuned  and  vibrate  in  your  own." 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  various  drawings, 
paintings,  and  models,  from  the  figure,  by 
the  students  of  the  school  in  Queen-square,  in 
competition  for  the  honours  of  the  year,  is  now 
open.  Of  the  chalk  drawings  from  the  antique, 
that  by  Miss  Margaret  Dicksee  gained  the 
National  bronze  medal,  and  to  others  were 
awarded  third  grade  prizes  at  South  Kensington, 
while  Miss  Edith  Gibson  takes  one  of  the  Queen's 
National  prizes  in  the  same  class  of  study.  In 
the  more  diiEciUt  branch  of  modelling  from  the 
antique  on  a  reduced  scale,  there  are  several 
creditable  works — Miss  Susan  Ruth  Canton's 
Dancing  Faun,  Miss  Jacob's  Discobolus  of 
Naucydes,  Miss  Marcus's  Discobolus  of  Myron, 
and  the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere,  Miss  Cane's 
Torso  Belvedere,  and  Miss  Amelia  Walter's 
Discobolus ;  three  of  these  students — Misses 
Canton,  Jacobs,  and  Walter — taking  Queen's 
prizes  in  this  class,  and  five  gaining  their  admis- 
sion into  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  chief  honour  to  the  school,  however,  is  the 
gaining  of  the  National  Gold  Medal  for  painting 
in  oils  from  nature,  open  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  two  years  in  succession.  This  year  it 
is  taken  by  Miss  Catherine  Martha  Wood,  for 
her  large  group  of  white  azaleas  in  majolica 
vases.  Miss  Stone's  group  of  yellow  azaleas  in 
blue  and  white  china  vases,  wliich  hangs  close  to 
the  prize  work,  shows  how  earnest  the  competi- 
tion was  between  two  artists  of  such  worthy 
rivalry.  In  flower-painting,  a  National  silver 
was  awarded  for  Miss  Nisbet's  branch  of  the  bay- 
tree,  and  Miss  West's  hydrangeas  took  the 
National  bronze.  For  a  painting  in  monochrome 
from  the  antique,  a  Queen's  prize  was  given  to 
Miss  M.  E.  Carter.  Miss  Wood's  large  basket 
of  oranges  deserves  a  passing  word  of  commen- 
dation as  a  good  piece  of  study  in  colour.  The 
Vacation  prizes  for  studies  of  skies  are  awarded 
to  Miss  Reason  and  Miss  Stones  equally,  with  an 
honourable  mention  to  Miss  Rose  Welby  ;  for 
studies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  1,  to  Miss  Stones; 
2,  to  Miss  Welby ;  3,  to  Miss  Nisbet ,  while 
Miss  Maud  N.  West  takes  a  prize  for  a  botanical 
sheet.  Miss  Bode  for  applied  design,  wliich  in 
this  case  is  for  a  fan  ;  and  Miss  Lockhart  and 
Miss  A.  Lee  for  elementary  outlines  of  plants. 
In  the  general  National  competition,  besides 


the  medals  and  the  two  Gilchrist  scholarships  of 
£.50,  taken  by  Miss  Payne  and  Miss  Spiller,  41 
awards  and  33  prizes  were  won  by  the  school  in 
the  third  grade  ;  so  that  altogether  the  ladies 
may  be  said  to  have  come  oif  with  flying 
colours. 

The  Local  Queen's  Scholar.ship,  to  professional 
students  only,  of  £30,  for  one  or  two  years  in 
accordance  mth  certain  conditions,  was  gained 
by  Miss  Florence  Reason,  the  Subscribers' 
Scholarships  of  £10  and  £20,  by  Miss  Christmas 
and  Miss  Wood ;  the  Princess  of  Wales'  Scholar- 
ship, by  Miss  Wood ;  and  the  Queen's  gold  medal, 
for  a  head  from  the  life  in  eh-ilk,  by  Mi?s 
Christmas.  The  Clothworkers'  Company  Scholar- 
sliip  of  £20,  under  certain  conditions,  had  no 
entries  this  year ;  but  this  is  the  only  lapse  in 
the  energetic  work  of  the  school,  due  probably 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  award,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  lady  superintendent.  Miss  Gann, 
is  to  be  highly  congratulated  upon  the  long 
continued  success  and  most  efiicient  conduct  of 
the  school. 


THE  NEW  OR.A.TORY   CHURCH,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

DURING  the  erection  of  this  building  the 
congregation  are  provided,  on  another 
part  of  the  site,  with  an  iron  church,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  erected,  measuring  113ft.  long  by 
76ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  chapels,  and  stand- 
ing upon  an  area  of  10,000ft.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  allotted  to 
chapels,  chancel,  sacristy,  and  corridors,  ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  800  worshippers, 
and  spaces  for  twelve  confessionals. 

The  interior  is  lined  throughout  with  match- 
boarding,  stained  in  oil,  so  as  to  allow  for 
further  decoration,  the  woodwork  in  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings  being  tongued  and  ploughed, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  arising  from 
draughts,  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
thinness  of  the  walls,  it  will  prove  a  particu- 
larly warm  and  convenient  church,  while  its 
acoustical  properties  are  unquestionable. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out,  not  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  designs 
prepared  by  iron-church  builders,  but  from  those 
furnished  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gribble,  who  is  also 
the  architect  for  the  permanent  structure. 

It  is  lighted  principally  by  an  unbroken  range 
of  clerestory  windows,  and  heated  by  five  gas- 
stoves.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  exit,  and 
a  hydrant  and  hose,  fixed  in  a  central  part  of 
the  church,  with  a  continual  supply  of  water, 
in  case  of  accident. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Croggan  and  Co.,  of  42,  Upper  Thames-street, 
who  are  proceeding  with  their  task  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 


STEEL   BRIDGES. 

THE  use  of  steel  for  structural  purposes  has 
generally  been  admitted  to  be  a  question  of 
time,  and  that  as  iron  superseded  wood  for 
bridge  building,  so  will  steel  in  the  long  run  come 
out  victorious  in  the  struggle  for  preference 
going  on  between  the  two  metals.  Mr.  Theodore 
Cooper,  C.E.,  in  a  recent  paper  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society,  discusses 
the  rjuestion  as  regards  bridge  structures.  He 
observes  that  steel  must  enter  upon  the  struggle 
for  precedence  with  iron  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  iron  did  with  reference  to  wood. 
Glancing  at  the  history  of  American  bridge- 
building,  he  shows  what  is  true  also  of  all  struc- 
tures in  which  iron  has  entered,  that  it  was  first 
exclusively  confined  to  straps  and  bolts,  then  to 
the  tension  members  of  the  web  system,  as  in 
the  Howe  bridge  and  roof  truss,  and  ultimately 
the  iron  bridge  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  joint  employment  of  timber  and  iron,  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  was  used  in  the  shape  of  rods, 
only  had  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  facility  of 
construction.  The  use  of  iron  for  the  compressive 
members  of  bridges  was  gradual :  cast  iron  was 
fii-st  employed  entirely  for  this  purpose  and  for 
making  connections,  and  wooden  forms  wero 
closely  adhered  to.  Very  stubbornly  cast  iron 
gave  way  to  improved  forms  of  wrought  iron, 
till  we  now  have  every  refinement  that  experi- 
ence and  skill  can  suggest.  Mr.  Cooper  shows 
that  the  most  successful  designers  in  iron  have 
considered,  not  only  the  strains,  but  the  minimum 
cost  and  other  elements,  and  that  the  solution  of 
the  most  economical  proportions  theoretically  is 
vitiated  by  the  necessity  for  taking  into  account 
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various  factors,  such  as  the  use  of  such  f oi-ms  and 
Bizes  of  material  as  are  proem-able,  the  possibility 
of  combining-  these  forms  into  siiitable  shapes  for 
the  strains  they  have  to  resist ;  the  relative 
prices  of  forms,  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the 
cost  of  transporting  and  erecting  different 
designs,  the  liability  of  long  and  light  pieces  to 
become  distorted,  the  relative  cost  of  bracing 
structures  of  different  designs,  &c.  In  considering 
the  prospects  of  steel,  Mr.  Cooper  observes 
justly,  "the  engineer  has  no  right  to  brand 
any  process  of  manufacture  by  specifying  that 
only  such  a  process  or  processes  will  be  allowed." 
If  any  one  process  of  making  steel  has  objection- 
able characteristics,  the  specification  should  be 
dra-wn  to  exclude  such  characteristics,  thus  leav- 
ing all  manufacturers  to  improve  their  product 
"Open  competition,  upon  a  clear  and  well, 
defined  specification,  will  soon  develop  the  best 
mode  of  making,  and  the  proper  chemical  com 
position  of  the  material."  Speaking  of  the  ten 
sile  strength  of  steel,  the  author  observes  that  the 
range  extends  from  about  4.5,0001b.  to  four  or 
five  times  as  much,  while  its  ductility  ranges 
from  about  50  per  cent,  to  nothing,  or  extreme 
hardness.  Material  -n^ith  such  a  wide  range  of 
physical  endurance  ought  to  be  capable  of  use 
for  any  purpose  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  en- 
gineer to  first  understand  the  work  the  material 
has  to  do,  and  its  ability  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Thus  steel,  to  be  adapted 
for  structural  purposes,  must  be  capable  of 
standing  the  processes  of  roUing  into  various 
shapes,  of  being  bent,  cut,  or  drilled.  The  au- 
thor shows  that  duetUity  is  only  gained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  high  tensile  resistance  of  the 
harder  steels,  and  the  fact  is  well-established 
that  great  ductdity  is  accompanied  by  a  low 
tensile  resistance,  and  vice  versa.  The  usual 
measure  for  ductility  is  the  amount  of  elongation 
of  a  certain  length  of  .specimen  under  its  ulti- 
mate resistance  ;  but  it  is  very  necessary,  as  the 
author  observes,  that  all  comparative  tests  be 
made  upon  the  same  form  and  size  of  specimen ; 
and  a  unif  oi-m  size  of  S  inches  in  length  has  been 
generally  accepted,  and  for  round  specimens  a 
diameter  of  f  inch,  or  a  -width  of  from  1 J  to  2^ 
inches  for  ilat  specimens.  It  has  been  foimd 
desirable  to  limit  the  grade  of  steel  to  a  tensUc 
strength  of  between  60,000  and  75,0001b.  per 
square  inch,  and  an  elongation  upon  an  8-inch 
specimen  of  25  to  15  per  cent;  the  British  Ad- 
miralty require  "that  strips  cut  lengthwise  or 
crosswise  to  have  an  idtimate  tensile  strength  of 
not  less  than  26  tons  (58, 2401b.),  and  not 
exceeding  30  tons  (67,2001b.)  per  inch  of  section 
-with  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent,  in  a  length  of 
8  inches."  .^yi  steel  to  be  free  from  lamination 
and  surface  defects.  Mr.  Cooper  next  proceeds 
to  consider  the  requirements  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  bridges,  and  the  operations  they  have  to 
pass  through,  such  as  chord  and  web  eye-bars, 
lateral  and  diagonal  rods,  floor-beam  hangers, 
pins,?  lateral  struts,  posts,  top  chord  sections, 
floor  beams  and  stringers.  As  regards  chord  and 
-web  eye-bars,  the  work  put  upon  these  bars  is 
in  ^forming  the  eye  and  boring  the  pinhole — the 
first  operation  being  the  only  one  which  can  do 
injury ;  lateral  and  diagonal  rods,  being 
subject  to  sudden  strains,  should  be  of  more 
ductile  quality  than  the  above;  floor-beam 
hangers  should  he  also  of  very  ductile  steel, 
and  pins  of  hard  steel.  As  to  compression  mem- 
bers, as  in  the  last  described,  a  high  quiility  of 
steel  is  recommended  ;  but  the  severe  mechanical 
manipulations  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  as 
shearing,  bending,  punching,  &c.,  require  the 
softest  steels.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  metal  down 
to  the  point  -where  it  cannot  be  injured  by  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
ductUity  of  the  metal  should  be  considered 
before  its  tensile  strength.  This  ductility  must 
be  that  of  the  rolled  material,  not  that  of  the"  ingot, 
or  samples  of  it  worked  differently.  Lastly,  the 
author  observes,  the  importance  of  accurate  mea- 
sure of  tensUe  elongation  and  strength  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rapidity  of  appUed  strain,  as  both 
vary  in  quantity  from  a  more  or  less  rapid  appli- 
cation of  the  strain  ;  the  necessity  of  determining 
the  ductility  of  steel  at  different  temperatures, 
and  the  desirability  of  testing  all  steel  by  impact 
or  a  falling  weight.  As  to  the  best  process  of 
manufacture,  the  author  observes  of  the  crucible, 
Bessemer,  and  open-hearth  processes,  their  rela- 
tive cost  mxist  decide  the  question.  Another 
question  as  to  what  effect  the  substitution  of 
sted  for  ii'on  wiU  have  upon  proportions  of 
bridges,    and    upon  the  form    of   the    several  I 


members,  cannot  well  be  discussed  tiU  we  j  or  later  have  to  resort  to  a  method  of  bmldiuo- 
ha-re  actual  experiments  upon  different  de-  foundations  imder  water  in  which  the  advantao-es 
designs ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  hints  that  it  is  likely  I  offered  by  the  combined  use  of  concrete  and  iron 
"that  relatively  lower  heights  of  spans  -n-Ul  be  j  must  be  acknowledged.  The  Government  works 
adopted  for  moderate  size  spans,  owing  to  the  |  at  Dover  harbour,  and  the  harbour  constructions 
necessity  of  avoiding  too  thin  sections  of  metal."  '  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  instances  in 
The  efl'ects  of  oxidation  would  also  require,  as  in  [  which  concrete  blocks  of  largo  size  have  been 
iron,  a  limit  as  to  size  of  section,  and  the  process  successfully  employed  ;  and  the  question 
of  rolling  will  make  a  limiting  thickness  for  I  appears  to  "be  worth  a  passing  thought  whether 
channels,  angles,  and  beams  necessaiy.  Hence  j  or  not,  by  the  use  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  piles  or 
it  is  thought  that  there  wiU  be  no  gain"  in  the  use  pillars,  together  -with  chain-bond,  smaller  blocks 
of  steel,  unless  its  price  is  near  that  of  u'on ;  and  ]  of  concrete  might  not  be  used  -with  more  economy 
as  the  same  lelative  sections  must  be  given  to  j  in  structures  which  have  to  withstand  the  force 
compression  members  in  steel  as  in  iron,  the  1  of  the  waves,  or  in  places  where  the  employment 
weight  of  iron  cannot  be  reduced,  and  therefore  }  of  large  blocks  would  be  attended  with  risk  and 
there  -will  be  little  economy  in  the  use  of  steel  in  .  difficulties.  Blocks  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
spans  of  ordinary  sizes  so  long  as  steel  is  dearer  I  might  be  cast  or  moulded  into  forms  capable  of 
than  iron.  From  these  con,sideration3,  and  the  |  being  interlocked  together  in  the  same  manner 
discussion  on  the  paper  which  took  place,  it  is  j  as  the  stones  of  Eddystone,  the  BeU,  and  Wolf 
evident  that  engineers  have  yet  to  wait  till  data  i  Rock  towers,  and  these  could  be  secured  to  the 
obtained  from  reliable  experiments  have  afforded  !  rock  by  a  system  of  iron  uprights  and  horizontal 
us  some  sure  knowledge  of  the  relative  capabUi-  I  bars,  so  that  the  structure  may  possess  both 
ties  of  steel  as  a  substitute  for  iron.  In  Holland  I  vertical  and  lateral  cohesion  under  the  most 
the  use  of  steel  girders  for  bridges  has  fallen  into  i  trying  circumstances, 
disfavour,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  riveted 
beams  imder  loads  a  fraction  of  what  they  had 
previously  borne,  showing  the  necessity  of  ti-eat- 
ing  it  with  great  care  imder  manufactuie.  Pro- 
bably, also,  before  steel  can  take  the  place  of  iron, 
some  modifications  in  the  forms  of  members 
exposed  to  different  strains  will  be  made. 


LONGLEAT. 


MARINE  FOUND  ATIONS. 

AGEEAT  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  spent 
by  engineers  in  the  construction  of  the 
foundations  of  hghthouses  and  other  similar 
structures.  In  some  of  these  the  stones  are  laid 
in  off-sets  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
rook,  with  the  object  of  breaking  the  sea  ;  each 
stone  in  the  face  is  dovetailed  vertically  and 
horizontally  into  the  adjoining  stones,  while  a 
further  precaution  is  taken  by  boltuig  each 
stone  to  the  course  below  it  by  bolts  of  yeUow 
metal  and  galvanised  steel.  Such  a  mode  of 
construction  was  adopted  in  the  Wolf  Rock 
Lighthouse,  off  Land's  End,  considered  the 
most  difficult  erection  of  the  kind  on  the  British 
coast.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  built  is  17ft. 
above  low  water.  In  another  structure,  weU- 
kno-wu,  the  Bishop  Rock  Lighthouse,  which, 
Findlay  says,  is  probably  the  most  exposed 
lighthouse  in  the  world,  the  same  construction 
is  employed,  and,  as  a  rule  in  most  sea-rock 
structures,  massive  blocks,  dovetailed  and 
dowelled  together,  have  been  used.  A  notable 
exceptiontothismode  of  construction  wastheplan 
devised  for  building  the  Phare  d'Ar-meu.  The 
rock,  Ar-men,  presented  formidable  difficulties  ; 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
secure  footing ;  an  iron  structure  was  out  of  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  landing 
large  pieces  of  iron  framing ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  rock  was  di\-ided  by  deep 
fissures.  The  method  resorted  to  was  as  simple 
as  it  was  bold  :  it  was  decided  to  bore  a  number 
of  holes  30  centimetres  deep  and  1  metre  apart 
all  over  the  site,  and  others  outside,  in  order  to 
hold  ring-bolts  necessary  for  craft  and  to  fasten 
lashings.  In  some  of  these  holes  wrought  iron 
gudgeons  were  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  masonry  to  the  rock,  and  thus  to  msike  the 
construction  itself  serve  to  bind  the  different 
parts  of  the  rock  together.  In  addition  to  these 
udgeons,  horizontal  ii'on  chains  were  introduced 
into  the  masonry  courses  to  prevent  disjunction. 
The  gudgeons  -were  -OG  metres  square  and  1 
metre  long,  made  of  galvanised  inm,  and  the 
lower  masonry  was  of  small  undressed  stones  set 
with  Parker-Medina  cement.  Here  we  find  a 
very  different  principle  of  consolidation  neces- 
sitated mainly  by  the  diificulties  of  landing  large 
materials  and  also  by  the  rock  cleavage.  Of 
course  the  object  of  dovetaihng  and  dowelling 
the  blocks  together  is  not  only  to  insure  strength, 
but  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  masonry  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  dui-ing  construction  before 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  masonry  could  be 
brought  to  assist.  In  some  other  instances  the 
courses  of  the  basement  are  di%-ided  into  a  number 
of  keystone-like  parts,  each  of  which  is  secured 
to  the  underlying  stones  by  granite  plugs  let 
into  the  adjacent  courses.  Iron  and  screw  piles 
have  now  superseded,  in  several  cases,  the  solid 
foundations  we  have  been  describing,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  Fowey  Rocks,  Sliip  Shoal  and 
other  structures  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the 
engineer  of  marine  works  will  probably  sooner 


A  CAPITAL  article,  -well  illustrated,  appears 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Garden,  describing- 
the  glories  of  Longleat,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  many  country  mansions  of  the  English 
nobility.  Our  contemporary  naturally  devotes 
most  attention  to  the  gardens  and  plantations, 
but  appends  a  short  description  of  the  mansion 
itself,  which  is  correct,  except  with  regard  to 
the  pictm-e- gallery,  which  is  a  much  better  one 
than  the  writer  appears  to  think. 

Longleat  House  was  built  by  an  Italian  archi- 
tect about  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  large  and  numerous 
mullioned  -windows  are  Elizabethan  in  character, 
while  the  pUlars,  statues,  and  oi-naments  are  in 
the  pseudo-Classical  style  prevalent  in  Italy  at 
that  date.  The  effect  of  the  building,  simple  in 
form,  but  -with  all  the  richness  of  detail  which 
the  architect  brought  from  his  native  country, 
is  that  of  a  thoroughly  English  house,  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  way  in  which  a  great 
artist  adapts  his  design  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  -whole  has  acquired  by  age 
a  fine  grey  colour,  varied  by  exposure  to 
weather,  and  by  those  beautiful  yellow  and 
grey  Hchens,  which  give  such  a  charm  to  any 
old  stone-work  which  has  escaped  the  rutliless 
hand  of  the  restorer.  The  house  is  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  -with  a  central  open  court  round 
which  the  necessary  passages  run,  so  that  the 
windows  in  all  the  fine  suites  of  rooms  command 
various  views  of  the  park  and  gardens.  The 
front  door,  always  left  hospitably  open  when 
the  family  are  at  home,  leads  into  a  large  oak- 
panelled  dining-hall,  with  a  wide  fireplace, 
hung  with  antlers  and  strewed  -with  the  skins 
of  strange  animals,  tall  plumes  of  pampas 
grass  in  huge  vases  harmonising  well  -ivith  the 
other  decorations.  In  the  various  rooms  and 
corridors  there  are  some  good  old  examples  of 
inlaid  cabinet  -work  and  of  Oriental  porcelain, 
but  the  most  valuable  treasures  are  in  the 
library,  where  are  many  unique  books  and 
manuscripts,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire  Archseo- 
logical  Society"  a  few  years  back.  The  house 
is  -willingly  shown  to  visitors,  and  the  public 
are  allowed  to  drive  or  ramble  through  the 
park,  and  enjoy  freely  all  its  beauties,  woods, 
and  glades. 

The  plantations  and  the  -wild  garden,  which 
are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Berry,  the  forester, 
cannot  but  surprise  a  stranger  on  his  first  -visit 
by  their  beauty  and  extent.  The  large  -vinery, 
which  contains  nearly  12,000ft.  of  glass,  -will 
alsi\ attract  Ms  notice.  This  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  Buckenham,  who  has  charge 
of  the  works  on  the  estate,  and  whose  ability  is 
thoroughly  evinced  by  the  care  bestowed  on 
every  department  under  his  management,  and 
only  equalled  by  his  courtesy  to  visitors. 


ELGIN    CATHEDE^ili. 

THIS  cathedral  appears  to  have  been  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  attempt  at  restoration 
cai-ried  out  in  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century.  It  -was  founded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  in  a.d.  1224,  and  the  north  and  south 
transepts  would  coiTespond  with  this  date.    The 
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south  doorway  of  the  latter  transept  is  the  finest 
part  existing  of  the  original  cathedral:  and  to 
those  who  love  the  purity  of  detail  which  is  the 
distinguisliing  feature  of  Early  Gothic,  this 
doorway  would  excel  in  beauty  any  portion  of 
these  most  teautif  ul  ruins.  If  this  doorway  he 
compared  to  that  which  once  led  into  the  porch 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  meaning  of 
that  which  I  shall  presently  state  w-ill  become 
more  aj^parent.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
transepts  had  formed  a  part  of  the  pre-existing 
church,  upon  the  site  of  which  this  cathedral 
was  founded ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  the  original  cathedral,  and  that 
at  "the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  which  -was 
burnt  in  a.d.  1390  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  an 
additional  aisle  was  built  outside  the  original 
aisle  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  forming  a  nave 
and  four  aisles,  which,  if  not  wholly  unique,  is 
at  least  an  unusual  feature  in  Scotch  churches. 
The  west  entrance  to  the  nave  is  more  interesting 
to  the  ecclesiologist  than  to  the  average  tourist, 
who,  having  admired  the  richness  of  its  detail,  Ls 
content  to  hasten  on  to  fresh  fields  of  observa- 
tion. At  the  first  sight  this  doorway  gives  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  contains  a  nearly 
equal  proportion  of  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  13th  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  loth 
centuries.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  differences  of  the  mouldings,  and 
character  of  the  carving  of  these  periods,  that 
the  whole  of  the  jambs,  caps,  tympanum,  and 
central  shaft  are  certainly  not  of  the  same  period 
as  the  bases,  the  great  deeply-moulded  arch  of 
the  doorway,  and  the  three  gables,  one  being 
above  and  the  others  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
which  e%'idently  belong  to  the  earlier  period. 
An  examination  of  the  junctions  of  these  mem- 
bers will  remove  all  doubt.  The  character  of  the 
former  members  of  this  doorway  is  Late,  but 
their  general  eifect  is  certainly  that  of  the  earUer 
period,  and  they  were  evidently  intended  to 
have  been  a  f.aithful  restoration  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  a.d.  1390.  The  carving 
of  the  central  part  of  the  doorway,  although 
carefully  imitated  from  the  earlier  vroik  in 
character,  never  had  the  sharpness  of  that  period. 
Except  the  plinth,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
niches  on  either  side  of  the  great  doorway,  I 
should  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  west  front, 
both  in  and  outside,  to  the  restored  cathe- 
di'al.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  five 
of  the  dedication  crosses  remain  incised 
upon  the  ashlar  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Of  these  three  are  in  the  choir,  one  in 
the  south  transept,  and  one  in  the  centre  span- 
di'el  formed  by  the  double  opening  of  the  west 
door.  The  most  dfBcult  part  of  the  building  to 
vmderstand  is  the  choir,  as  it  is  that  part  which 
has  apparently  been  the  most  faithfully  restored, 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  decidedly  that  of  13th 
Century  or  very  early  Decorated  work :  but  in 
reality  the  whole  of  this  splendid  choir,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  part,  and  perhaps  a  few 
scattered  stones,  was  buOt  in  the  commencement 
of  the  1.5th  century.  I  say  the  general  eifect  is 
that  of  Early  Gothic  work,  but  the  reasons  that 
I  would  allege  in  favour  of  its  having  been  built 
at  a  late  period,  namely,  after  the  fire  in 
1390  A. D.,  are  these  :  that  it  is  very  unusual,  if 
not  without  precedent,  in  13th  Century  work, 
for  rich  window-jambs  to  correspond  exactly 
both  inside  and  outside ;  also  the  sills,  string- 
courses, caps,  hoodmoulds,  and  archmoulds  of 
windows,  which  apphes  more  especially  to  the 
lower  tier  of  choir  windows,  but  also  generally 
throughout  the  choir.  The  1.5th  century  re- 
storers must  have  agreed  upon  one  section  for  a 
cap,  and  repeated  it  more  than  eighty  times  in 
the  lower  tier  of  the  choir- windows.  The  diaper 
work,  which  is  used  both  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  choir  window-jambs,  is  a  very  good 
imitation  of  Early  work,  but  all  the  dog-tooth 
mouldings  have  been  set  rigidly  at  right  angles 
with  the  jamb.  The  choir  triforium  and  clere- 
story combined  is  very  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  only  part  of  the  earlycathe- 
dral  choir.  Tliis  part  is  the  westernmost  bay  of 
the  triforium  arcade  on  the  north  side.  This 
bay  is  smaller  and  the  cill  higher  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  a  close  examination  and  comparison 
of  itsmouldingswith  those  of  any  other  bay  of  the 
choir  triforium  makes  the  difference  in  character 
more  apparent.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  choir, 
and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who 
■visit  this  cathedral,  is  that  on  either  side,  and 
near  the  probable  positii'n  of  the  rood-screen,  a 
mass  of  shafts  and  hollows,  forming  a  triangle 
on  plan,  its  base  being  the  wall,  rises  nearly  to 


the  height  of  the  triforium  cill,  the  tops  of  the 
caps  to  which  are  level  with  the  cill.  Above  the 
cap  line  are  three  orders  of  rich  carved  work, 
each  order  being  smaller  than  that  below  it. 
Having  examined  the  surface  of  the  tliird  order, 
which  is  a  few  inches  below  the  top  of  the  choir 
wall,  and  which  may  be  reached  by  walking 
along  the  gutter,  I  found  that  no  stonework  had 
been  above  it,  from  which  I  was  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rood-beam  had  rested  on  these 
two  small  landings  formed  by  the  uppermost 
order  on  either  side,  and  that  the  rood-cross 
either  was  suspended  from  it,  or,  more  pro- 
bably rested  on  it.  The  present  choir  has  never 
been  covered  with  stone  vaulting,  but  had  pro- 
bably a  barrel-vault  of  wood  inside  the  high- 
pitched  roof.  The  corbel-course  of  the  choir, 
on  both  sides,  is  formed  of  masks,  but  all  exactly 
alike  in  design  and  in  character,  and  they  are 
certainly  unsuccessful  attempts  at  restoration. 
In  the  chapter-house  there  are  numerous  carved 
fragments,  chiefly  of  caps,  bosses,  groining-ribs, 
&c.,  and  amongst  which  portions  of  the  original 
cathedral  occur  occasionally,  distinctly  remark- 
able in  their  near  proximity  with  the  attempted 
restorations.  Vf.  H.  M. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLDMX. 


PEEHAPS  a  few  words  with  regard  to  so 
important  a  part  of  a  house  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  kitchen  nowadays  seems  to  be, 
in  the  generality  of  plana,  thrust  into  some 
comer  with  scant  ceremony,  and  very  little  care 
whether  the  place  be  suitable  or  not.  It  is  often 
condemned  to  a  dark  spot,  while  its  companion 
rooms  are  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  follow  the  culinary 
department,  are  doing  so  in  an  ill-lighted,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  inconvenient  place.  At  the  same 
time,thoiigh  "  thruataway,"  it  makes  itspresence 
felt,  or  rather  smelt,  by  the  multitudinous  odours 
that  steal  out  and  roam  at  will  from  attic  to 
basement.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  more 
attention  to  the  placing,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilating the  kitchen  is  needed  than  is  usually 
given.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  with 
regard  to  it,  for  a  host  of  local  circumstances 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  each  case.  The 
principles,  however,  may  be  hinted  at  which  are 
needed  to  conveniently  plan  a  kitchen.  A  kit- 
chen should  be  large,  well  lit,  lofty,  and,  above 
all,  well  ventUated  ;  it  should  be  easy  of  access, 
without  having  to  pass  through  the  house; 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  house  that  the  odours  incident  to  cooking 
may  not  be  perceived,  nor  the  noises  heard  that 
the  cook's  operations  give  rise  to  :  plenty  of  fuel 
and  water  close  at  hand,  .and  the  scullery,  pantry, 
and  store-room  so  near  it  as  to  give  the  smallest 
possible  trouble  in  reaching  them.  The  scullery 
should  open  out  of  the  kitchen  and  always  on  the 
same  level.  Steps  between  scullery,  pantry  and 
larder  are  dangerous,  though  in  the  latter  place 
they  are  sometimes  unavoidable.  The  window  or 
windows  should  be  on  one  side  only,  and  placed 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  least  draught  mth  the  fire- 
plaoe  and  doors.  Special  ventilation  should  be 
provided,  so  as  to  clear  away  in  a  .short  time 
steam,  iSrc,  without  opening  the  sashes  of  the 
windows.  In  large  houses,  and  where  cost  and 
other  circumstances  will  permit,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  kitchen  should  be  only  one  story  high  ; 
it  could  then  be  ventilated  from  the  top,  and 
might  have  a  '*  hip"  roof,  and  no  false  ceiling. 
In  smaller  houses,  where  it  has  to  be  roofed  in 
with  the  main  building,  a  door  in  the  hall  should 
shut  off  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen.  Should  it 
have  to  be  placed  with  back  against  one  of  prin- 
cipal rooms,  closets  should  be  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
Iiibit  sound  from  reaching  the  room.  An  ill- 
lighted  kitchen  is  sure  to  be  a  dirty  one.  Steps 
between  dining-room  and  kitchen  should  be 
avoided  in  all  cases.  A  serving-closet  in  juxta- 
position to  the  kitchen,  and  between  it  and  the 
dining-room,  is  a  time  and  trouble-saving  insti- 
tution. Cellar  kitchens  are  detestable,  and 
should  be  shunned  if  possible.  A  set-pot  should 
not  .appear  when  it  can  bo  placed  in  the  scullery 
or  washhouse.  A  recess  to  receive  the  dresser 
is  convenient,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  place.  A  fixed  "  let-dovm"  table  is 
a  "  happy  thought"  if  room  will  permit.  Two 
doors  opening  close  to  one  another  are  a  great 
nuisance.  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  enter 
the  kitchen  immediately  from  the  outside. 

J.  A. 


LAKTEBN. 

This  term  is  applied  equally  to  a  turret  raised 
above-aroof,  dome,  ortower,  inorderto  admit  light 
or  promote  ventilation.  In  the  first  sense  it 
is  sometimes  called  a  louvre  or  fitmcrcH  for  the 
escape  of  smoke,  but  the  modem  use  of  the  term 
seems  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  any  raised  struc- 
ture above  a  roof  or  ceiling,  having  apertures  for 
the  admission  of  light.  Thus  the  term  lantern 
is  often  applied  to  the  raised  skylight  above  a 
hall  or  staircase,  or  a  domical-shaped  aperture 
to  a  room.  As  an  example  of  a  lantern  tower 
wc  may  site  the  tower  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  octagon  lantern  over  the  crossing  at 
Ely.  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  not  without 
probability,  that  lights  were  placed  in  these  open 
lanterns  at  night  to  serve  as  beacons.  "  Lanterns 
of  the  Dead  "  are  a  kind  of  pillars  found  in  the 
Poitou  and  some  other  parts  of  France,  having 
apertures  at  the  top  for  a  light  to  mark  the  site 
of  a  cemeteiy.  They  are  generally  small  towers. 
It  is  thought  probable  by  Mr.  Parker,  that  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland  served  a  similar 
purpose. 

LECTEEN    OE  LETTEEN. 

Is  the  stand  or  desk  on  which  the  large  books 
are  placed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches.  In  this  country  lecterns  are  now 
largely  employed  from  which  to  read  the  lessons. 
They  often  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and 
generally  at  its  western  end.  Stone,  marble,  wood, 
and  brass  have  been  employed  in  their  manufac- 
ture ;  in  most  modern  churches  they  are  of  the  two 
latter  materials  and  are  made  with  a  movable 
desk,  either  in  a  single  or  a  double  slope.  Mr. 
Parker  iUustratessever.al,  one  of  wood  at  DebtUng 
in  Kent,  of  Decorated  date,  in  which  the  desk  is 
on  all  four  sides  elaborately  pierced  with  geome- 
trical tracery  and  foliage.  The  pedestal  is 
panelled.  The  eagle  or  pelican  with  wings  ex- 
panded is  often  used  instead  of  the  sloped  desk 
to  hold  the  Bible,  but  these  are  generally  of 
brass.  Costly  embroidered  hangings  sometimes 
cover  the  desk. 

LTBEAET. 

Theee  are  several  requisites  in  the  construction 
of  a  library  that  must  be  considered — first, 
security  against  fire.  This  condition  is  best  ful- 
fiUed  by  employing  materials  of  a  fire-resisting 
and  uninflammable  character,  such  as  brick, 
terra-cotta,  concrete,  for  the  walls,  and  iron  and 
concrete  for  the  floors  and  partitions.  Wrought 
iron  should  be  employed  for  the  beams,  and 
encased  in  plaster,  or  terra-cotta  (see  Fire- 
proof Construction).  Second,  good  Ur/hfiiig  is 
another  essential  for  a  library :  too  much  light 
cannot  be  given,  for  means  can  always  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  or  soften  it.  There  are  one  or 
two  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of 
lighting  a  library.  Of  course,  situation  and 
circumstances  will  often  necessitate  a  certain 
plan,  irrespective  of  other  considerations;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  thinkthat,  for  towns,  top-lighting 
is  desirable,  both  for  insuring  an  ample  and  un- 
impeded supply  of  that  element,  and  also  because 
the  readers  are  not  so  distracted  by  sound  or 
sight  as  in  the  case  of  windows  placed  low 
down.  Clerestory  windows  and  vertical  lights 
placed  in  the  roof  afi'ord  a  desirable  means,  and 
can  be  regulated  by  blinds.  With  regard  to  the 
placing  of  the  book-cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  greater  space  is  afforded,  and  economy 
consulted,  by  disposing  them  at  right  angles  to 
the  walls,  instead  of  longitudinally.  The  latter 
method,  with  windows  above,  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  rendering  the  titles  of  the  books  in- 
distinct, the  books  being  thrown  into  shade,  or 
t  he  glare  of  light  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  'SMienthe  books  are  arranged  between  the 
window-piers,  and  project  into  the  room,  this 
difficulty  is  not  experienced,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  voliuues  can  be  provided  for. 
As  reiiards  plan  and  proportions,  it  would  be 
useless'to  fix  upon  any,  as  the  circumstances  of 
•nrrangement  vary  so  much.  We  throw  out  the 
hint,  "however,  that  a  room  of  irregular  form, 
havinc  recesses,  offers  more  comfort  to  the 
readers  than  one  of  great  length,  unbroken  by 
transepts  or  bays.  It  is  necessarj-,  in  planning 
small  libraries,  that  a  room  should  be  placed  in 
easy  communication  for  the  librarian  or  attend- 
ant, and  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  in  aa 
central  a  position  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  loss 
of  time  in  sening,  as  well  as  to  economise  super- 
vision. The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  desicned  bv  Wren,  is  cited  by  Gwilt  as 
a  model.  It  is  ISOft.  long,  lOft.  wide,  33Sft. 
high,  and  is  decorated  with  pilasters    of    the 
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Corinthian  order.  A  g-ood  type  of  library  is  a 
room  haying  a  nave  hghted  by  a  clerestory  and 
side  aisles  in  which  the  books  aredisposedforming 
so  many  recesses,  as  in  the  Library  of  the  London 
University,  Gower-street.  The  Corporation  or 
Guildhall  Library  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  Great  National  Library  or  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  designed  by  the  late  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  a  full  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Builiiino  News,  Vol.  III.  Free 
libraries  and  museums  have  been  erected  in 
several  towns  of  late  years,  and  we  refer  the 
reader  desirous  of  details  to  several  that  have 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News.  See  the  Liverpool,  Derby,  and Nol ling- 
ham  free  libraries. 

LIGHT. 

Light  and  air,  in  the  BngUsh  law,  are  things  in 
which  no  permanent  property  can  be  a(  L^uii'ed. 
"  Everyone,"  says  Mr.  Latham,  "  may  use  and 
enjoy  them  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity  so 
to  do  :  no  one  can  acquire  a  future  property  in 
them."  He  goes  on  to  say  the  right  "  consists 
in  some  obligation  in  some  manner  imposed  on 
the  owner  of  a  given  space,  to  refrain  from  so 
using  it  as  to  interfere  with  the  light  and  air 
which  will  pass  over  it  to  the  tenement  to  which 
the  light  is  annexed."  Ciijus  est  solum,  rjus  est 
usque  ad  ecelum  is  a  legal  maxim,  and  any  "  in- 
terference with  the  space  superincumbent  on  a 
man's  land  is  an  injury  for  which  the  law  gives 
a  remedy."  Every  man  can  deal  with  hrsland 
and  the  space  above  it  as  he  thinks  fit,  so  that 
he  do  no  injury  to  his  ncighbom-.  The  windows 
of  his  building  may,  therefore,  be  at  the  boundary 
of  his  land,  and  command  a  view  of  his  neigh- 
bour's garden,  or  even  of  the  interior  of  "his 
house,  and  may  invade  his  privacy ;  but  this  is 
not  considered  in  law  as  a  wrong  for  which  any 
remedy  is  given.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the 
above  definition,  that  no  compensation  is  allowed 
for  diminution  of  the  value  of  a  house  caused  by 
its  windows  being  overlooked ;  therefore,  the 
architect,  in  recommending  the  purchases  of  es- 
tates, should  always  have  regard  to  the  adjoin- 
ing land  and  its  development,  and  bear  the  prin- 
ciple in  mind  that  the  law  mil  not  interfere  on 
the  groimd  of  invasion  of  privacy.  (See  Vice 
Kindersley"s  ruling,  Tui-ner  v.  Spooner,  30  L.J.) 
The  right  to  light  and  air  is  acquired  by  con- 
tinuous use  for  twenty  years,  by  express  or 
impUed  grant,  and  by  a  dominant  and  servient 
ownership  distinct  from  each  other.  We  refer 
those  in  quest  of  legal  information  to  recent 
articles  in  theBuiLDixG  News,  and  to  the  treatises 
on  "  Ancient  Lights,"  by  Mr.  Homersham  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher. 

MEASUEEMENT  OF  OBSCURATION   OF  LIGHT. 

In  tile  measurement  of  obscuration,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  take  the  angular  height 
and  angular  width  of  the  obstacle,  as  measured 
from  the  window  aperture,  and  to  find  out  by 
the  tables  published,  as  given  in  Cox's  treatise, 
the  amount  or  percentage  of  obscuration.  The 
angle  for  the  width  is  measured  from  the  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  window,  and  is  the 
angle  which  the  obstacle  subtends  at  the  level  of 
the  window.  The  right-hand  and  left-hand 
portions  of  the  angle  made  by  the  obstacle  as 
seen  from  the  window  must  be  measured  sepa- 
rately, and  the  obscurations  added  together. 
(See  articles  in  Building  News  on  this  subject.) 
Another  method  recommended  by  some  sur- 
veyors is  to  estimate  the  loss  of  daylight  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  without  recourse  to 
mathematical  principle,  having  regard  chiefly  to 
the  particular -use  of  the  light  required,  and  vari- 
ous other  circumstances  affecting  the  dominant 
owner's  premises,  as  cost  of  alterations,  incon- 
venience, &c.  A  material  diminution  of  light  is 
necessary  to  sustain  an  action. 

LIMOGES    ENAMEL 

Is  a  beautiful  kind  of  encru.sted  work,  or 
painting  on  an  enamelled  copper  surface  prac- 
tised by  the  Limoges  artists  in  the  16th  century. 
Generally,  the  Limoges  enamel  was  transparent, 
the  designs  being  shown  on  the  metal  under  it, 
which  is  dug  out  into  cavities  of  various  shapes 
to  receive  the  enamel. 


A  new  Wesleyan  church  was  dedicated  at 
Clough,  near  Newtownbullei-,  on  Sunday. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  proprietors  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  held  on  the  9th  iust.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  was  appointed  architect  of 
the  company,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson, 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hull  Boeough  Lunatic  Asyluh.  — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Borough  Asylimi  Committee  of  the 
Hull  Corporation,  held  on  Friday  last,  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  "Witty)  reported  that  lie  and  the 
ex-Mayor  had  waited  upon  Mr.  Hartley  with 
reference  to  the  plans  for  the  new  Asylum.  He 
pointed  out  to  Mr  Hartley  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  Government  taking  the  insti- 
tution into  their  own  hands.  Three  plans  had 
been  received,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
by  the  committee  that  the  names  and  amounts 
should  he  published  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Justices. 

Leigh  Public  Baths  Competition.  —  The 
premiums  of  .£  1 0  and  £5  offered  in  competition 
for  the  Laigh  Public  Baths  have  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  Leigh  (design  marked 
"  Ecce"),  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Bradshaw,  Bolton  (de- 
sign marked  "  1S79.")  The  conditions  of  com- 
petition stipulated  that  two  plunge  baths,  with 
the  requisite  dressing  compartments,  and  a  ni 
ber  of  private  baths  should  be  provided,  and 
that  the  co.st  should  not  exceed  £2,500.  The  site 
chosen  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  plot  of 
land  between  Bold-street  and  Silk-street,  to 
which  latter  street  it  has  a  frontage  of  83ft.,  and 
towards  which  the  main  entrance  and  keeper's 
residence  were  to  be  planned.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Baths  Committee  were  informed  by  the  pro 
fessional  gentleman,  who  was  selected  to  spe 
cially  examine  as  to  planning  and  cost,  that  Mr. 
Prestw  ch's  design  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  car- 
ried out  for  a  very  small  amount  above  that 
stipiJated. 

The  New  Town  Hall  and  Public  Offices  at 
Eastbourne. — The  following  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Surveyor  of  Eastboui'ne  ; — 

Dear  Sih, — I  beg  to  enclose  a  ciicular  letter  that  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  It  necessarily  deals  more  particularly 
with  the  professional  side  of  the  question,  but  the  public 
are  so  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  "  open  competi- 
tions," that  I  venture  to  hope  your  Local  Board  wilj  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  minimise  the  evil  of  the  present 
system  of  unlimited  and  unrestricted  competition.  I  "would 
venture,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  suggest  that  from  the 
number  of  applicants  for  particulars  of  the  above  com- 
petition, the  Board  should  make  a  selection  of  si.i  (or  12 
if  they  wish  more) ,  and  restrict  the  competition  to  this 
number,  and  instead  of  giving  £75  and  £50  in  premium, 
that  the  author  of  the  selected  design  be  employed  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and  that  the  remaining  competitors  should 
be  paid  £10  each  honorarium  to  cover  personal  expenses. 
I  feel  sure  that  by  this  course  you  would  be  beneiitting 
the  profession,  and  that  you  would  receive  a  number  of 
well-thought-out  designs  from  able  men,  instead  of  being 
fiooded  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  drawings,  many  of 
which  would  be  probably  from  mere  juniors  and  inexperi- 
enced men.  I  would  suggest  that  half  the  number  of  the 
competitors  should  be  selected  from  Members  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  half  from  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  so  that  no  favour  should  be  shown  to  any 
exclusive  party.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  that 
I  do  hope  you  will  call  a  meetmg  of  your  Board  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration,  and  will  you  kindly  favour 
me  with  an  answer  (should  you  think  "favourably  of  my 
proposition] ,  that  may  be  published  in  the  professional 
papers  ?  The  Board  have  now  an  opportunity  of  setting 
a  noble  example  to  other  committees,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
would  be  very  readily  followed  by  many  who  contemplate 
advertising  for  designs  in  competition.  In  selecting  yoiu- 
limited  number  (if  you  elect  so  to  do)  it  would  be  well  to 
select  those  who  have  had  experience  in  designing  and 
carrying  out  such  buildings  as  you  contemplate.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of  competing  for  the 
building  myself— either  in  open  competition  or  limited 
competition — and  therefore  my  suggestions  are  wholly  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  profession  to  which  I 
have  the  honom-  to  belong.— "Waiting  your  reply,  I  re- 
main, dear  Sir,  yours  vei-y  faithfully, 

Thomas  Poetee. 

Charles  Tomes,  Esq. 

At  the  Board  meeting  on  Monday  week  the 
matter  was  discussed  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  GoKEisGE  :  "WTio  is  Mr.  Thomas  Porter  ? 

The  Clerk  ;  A  member  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

Dr.  Jeffery  :  The  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  but 
it  comes  too  late. 

Ml".  ToMKiNSON  :  I  think  so,  too. 

Several  members  having  expressed  themselves  to  the 
same  effect, 

The  Surveyor  said  he  bad  already  sent  particulars  to 
240  persons,  and  still  had  four  or  five  more  to  answer. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Jeffeey  :  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure 
shall  be  done  with  this  letter  ?  I  suggest  the  Clerk  write 
to  Mr.  Porter,  and  say  we  are  much  obliged  to  him,  but 
have  gone  too  far  to  carry  out  his  suggestion. 

The  following  is  the  Surveyor's  reply  : — 
Eastbourne  Local  Board, 

Surveyor's  office. 

Eastbourne,  Dec.  3rd.,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — I  laid  your  letter  re  Town  Hall  competition 
before  my  Board,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  as  you  will  see 
by  a  paper  I  have  sent  you,  that  they  h.avo  proceeded  too 
fai"  to  allow  of  their  carrying  out  your  suggestions,  al- 
though had  they  received  it  before,  they  would  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  adopting  that  method. — I  am,  dear  Sii", 
yours  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)       Ciias.  Tomes,  Surveyor. 

T.  Porter,  Esq. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Beitish  Aecileologicai.  Association.  —  The 
second  evening  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
last  "Wednesday  week,  when  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  one  of  their  vice-presidents,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  petition 
the  Earl  of  Verulam  to  allow  some  fiu-ther  ex- 
plorations to  be  made  upon  the  site  of  the  well- 
known  Amphitheatre  of  Verolamium  (Veinilam), 
wliich  would  no  doubt  be  acceded  to,  and  pro- 
bably present  important  results  to  the  antiquarian 
world.  Mr.  Morgan  then  concluded  his  paper 
"On  the  Proceedings  of  the  Recent  Congress  at 
Great  Yarmouth,"  particidarly  dwelling  on  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  closing  three  days, 
spent  at  Norwich,  where  the  members  and 
visitors  had  been  so  ably  instructed  by  Dr. 
Goulbum,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  the  history 
and  elucidation  of  the  architecture  of  its  beautiful 
cathedral,  and  subsequent  examination  of  the 
tine  old  churches  and  medireval  buildings  of  the 
city,  iinder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Phipson,  F.S.A., 
and  others.  In  referring  to  the  visit  paid  to 
Blickling-hall,  at  the  invitation  of  its  owner,  the 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  he  described  its  many 
interesting  architectural  and  historic  features, 
mentioning  especially  the  noble  library,  in  which 
there  were  some  10,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
printed  by  Aldus,  and  the  two  copies  of  Cover- 
dale's  Bible,  the  Sedan  New  Testament,  &c. 
Mr.  "Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  remarking  upon  the 
chairman's  very  exhaustive  resume  of  the  doings 
of  the  association  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  called 
attention  to  the  disputed  point  as  to  whether 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  born  at  Blickling-hall  or 
Hever  Castle.  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
from  tradition  .as  well  as  the  researches  of  Spel- 
man,  who  died  in  16-13,  only  some  few  years 
over  100  after  Queen  Anne's  execution,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  first  seen  the  Ught  at  Blickling-hall, 
the  ancient  seat  of  her  family.  In  support  of 
this  view  Mr.  Wright  quoted  the  following 
extract  from  Spelman's  "Icenia,"  which  he 
thought  might  fairly  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  matter: — -"A  Iteva  BUckling,  ■ 
Bolannorum,  ahcjuando  sedes,  e  quibus  orti  sunt 
Thomas  Bolen,  comes  Wiltsherise,  et  Anna  Bolen, 
uxor  Legis  Henrici  VIII.,  optima  Principis 
Divse  Elizabethte  mater,  natalitium  hie  sortita." 
The  meeting  stands  adjourned  until  the  7th  of 
January  next. 

Roman  Remains  in  Kent. — At  last  week" 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr. 
George  Payne,  jun.,  of  Sittingboume,  Kent, 
exhibited  and  described  a  remarkable  collection 
of  objects  taken  by  him  from  a  Roman  grave, 
discovered  on  the  6th  of  last  month  at  B.ayford, 
near  that  town,  20  yards  from  another  Roman 
grave,  imearthed  in  1S77,  and  showed  by  him  at 
the  society's  meeting  of  May  3  in  that  year.  The 
antiques  last  found  were  of  glass,  pottery,  and 
metal.  To  the  last  category  belonged  a  square 
cinerary  vessel  of  blue  glass,  a  small  pale 
greenish  blue  glass  jug,  a  round  pale  blue  glass 
bottle,  fragments  of  a  small  vase  of  white  trans- 
parent glass,  and  a  pale  olive  green  glass  vase. 
The  ceramic  objects  were  a  delicate  cream- 
coloured  vase  slightly  ornamented,  two  uims  of 
Upchurch  ware,  a  pitcher  with  red  clay  handle ; 
half-a-dozen  Samian  paterte  ;  nine  Samian  cups, 
one  of  them  ornamented  with  a  leaf  pattern.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  metallic  object  was  a 
fine  vase  in  bronze,  lO-J-in.  high.,  6iin.  broad  at 
the  widest  part,  3gin.  at  base,  'i^in.  at  neck,  and 
widening  at  the  rim  to  3|in.  The  handle  is  of 
solid  metal  and  very  massive :  that  portion  of  it 
wliich  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  is 
beaten  into  a  kind  of  shield  2iin.  in  width,  upon 
which  is  shaped  in  high  reUef  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  nude  state  standing  in  an  attitude 
ready  to  attack.  In  his  right  hand  is  an 
uplifted  sword,  in  the  left,  which  is  raised  to  the 
centre  of  the  body,  is  the  scabbard,  and  over  the 
arm  is  thi'own  the  cloak,  tlie  folds  hanging 
below.  On  the  head  is  a  cap  ;  his  mouth  is  open,  ., 
as  if  in  the  act  of  shouting.  Under  the  right 
hand  is  a  decapitated  ram  or  goat,  legs  upper- 
most, with  blood  flowing  from  the  neck,  the 
head  having  fallen  at  the  man's  feet.  Between 
the  man's  legs  reclines  an  ox,  and  outside  the 
left  leg  is  the  head  of  a  boar  with  uplifted  r 
snout.  Above  the  man's  head  the  decoration  is 
continued  up  the  handle,  which  at  this  point 
contracts  to  about  an  inch  ;  here  a  goat  is  repre- 
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sented  galloping ;  over  it  are  two  animals  some- 
what indistinct ;  above  them  is  the  figure  of  a 
man  seated  and  holding  a  crook  in  the  right 
hand.  The  handle  above  is  encircled  half-way 
round  by  a  band  with  a  thin  line  of  silver  in  the 
centre.  The  rim  of  the  vase  is  clasped  by  the 
heads  of  two  birds,  with  eyes  of  silver,  and  the 
long  beaks  are  drilled  with  holes  to  represent 
teeth.  The  necks  of  the  birds  are  divided  by  a 
scroll  pattern,  which  flows  down  the  handle  to 
the  band  before  mentioned.  The  only  iron 
object  is  a  lamp-stand,  with  bar  for  suspension. 
Additional  bronze  antiques  were  fragmentary 
etrigils,  and  a  rack  with  strigil  attached  by  a 
device  resembling  our  spUt  rings. 


BuilDinij  ^luttllirinut. 


Beadfoed. — Christ  Church,  Bradford,  was 
consecrated  last  week.  The  building  has  cost 
£11,250,  and  seats  about  SOO  persons.  The 
ground-plan  consists  of  a  nave,  90ft.  by  2.5ft. ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  62ft.  Gin.  by  13ft.  6in,  ; 
north  and  south  transepts,  23ft.  by  20ft.  ;  and 
apse-ended  chancel,  30ft.  by  25ft.;  choir  vestry, 
17ft.  by  left.;  and  clergy  vestry  lift,  by  lift. 
The  internal  height  of  the  church  from  the  nave 
floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  51ft.  6in.  The 
style  is  Early  English,  with  a  few  features  of 
Early  Decorated  character.  Foundations  have 
been  laid  for  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  north  transept,  but  at  present  the 
roof  has  been  put  on  at  a  height  of  about  20ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  carvers'  work  and  the 
pulpit  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Fanner  and 
Erindley,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  John  Wilson 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  and  the  architects 
are  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Mawson,  of  Bradford. 

DoNAGHEADY. — The  cliuTch  of  St.  James, 
Donagheady,  diocese  of  Derry,  was  consecrated 
on  the  28th  lUt.  Sittings  are  provided  for  350 
persons.  The  building,  Early  English  in  style, 
has  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  vestry, 
&c.,  and  a  tower  and  spire  upwards  of  90ft.  in 
height.  The  walls,  which  are  battened  through- 
out, are  built  of  local  whinstone,  with  Dungiven 
freestone  dressings,  spire,  &c.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  hammered  glass  in  two  tints,  in  zinc 
sashes.  One  of  Porritt's  underground  stoves 
does  the  warming.  The  cost  is  close  on  £3,000. 
Messrs.  Colhoun  Bros.,  Londonderry,  are  the 
builders;  and  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  M.R. I. A. I., 
Londonderry,  the  architect. 

Leytonstone,  Essex. — Anewparsonage-house, 
for  the  district  of  Holy  Trinity,  Leytonstone, 
has  just  been  erected.  The  house  has  been 
planned  to  meet  the  requirementsof  a  smallli\'ing. 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  picked  stocks,  relieved 
with  red  brick  quoins  at  the  angles  and  reveals 
of  windows;  the  arches,  kc,  are  also  of  red 
brick,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  was 
£2,100.  Mr.  John  J.  Bressey,  of  Ethelburga 
House,  Bishopsgate-street,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  James  Brown,  2,  Broad-street-buildings 
the  builder. 

Lincoln. — The  new  Cora  Exchange  at  Lin- 
coln was  opened  last  Friday.  The  ground-floor 
comprises  a  covered  market,  140ft.  long  by  52ft. 
wide,  with  shop  and  warehouses  at  the  western 
end  to  let  off ;  at  the  opposite,  or  east  end, 
are  the  stores,  and  an  apartment  for  testing 
weights  and  measures.  On  reaching  a  broad 
landing,  there  are  three  entrances,  having  wnde 
folding-doors,  into  a  well-proportioned  Corn 
Exchange,  110ft.  long  and  52ft.  wide  (the  area 
being  one-half  as  large  again  as  the  old 
exchange)  with  retiring  -  rooms  at  the 
eastern  end,  having  a  gallery  over  these 
and  the  second  entrance  lobby,  available  for 
various  pui-poses.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Walter  and  Hensman,  of  Horncastle,  the  whole 
being  carried  out  from  the  drawings  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln,  vrho  have  erected  no 
less  than  fourteen  coi-n-exchanges.  Mr.  George 
Bacon  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  exchange 
is  heated  with  hot  air  by  Constantine's  patent 
convoluted  stoves. 

Lympne. — A  special  service  took  place  in  this 
parish  on  Tuesday  week  to  celebrate  the  re- 
opening of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  chancel  was  well  restored  about 
seven  years  since.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  tower 
portion  of  the  church  was  leopened  and  restored, 


and  now  the  same  has  been  done  in  the  nave.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Canterbury. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  restoration  was 
£2,081.  In  the  tower  two  Norman  windows 
and  Norman  mouldings  have  been  uncovered. 
The  tower  roof  has  been  entirely  renewed,  and 
the  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
timbers  opened  in  that  of  the  aisle.  The  floors 
and  seats  are  new  throughout,  and  also  the 
doors  and  windows.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  original  Norman  font,  which  was  buried  and 
broken,  has  been  restored. 

Manchester.  —  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
erected  at  the  junction  of  Plymouth-grove  and 
Hyde-grove,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Pope  (Didsbury 
College),  on  Thursday,  4th  inst.  The  chapel  is 
built  of  stone,  and  is  designed  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style.  It  is  lighted  by  an  arcade  of 
windows  on  each  side,  and  with  a  four-light 
window  in  the  main  gable.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  are  63ft.  long  by  37ft. 
wide.  Sittings  are  provided  for  350  persons. 
The  roof  is  lofty  and  in  one  span,  waggon- 
headed  in  form,  divided  into  panels  'n-ith 
moulded  ribs.  The  open  seats,  roof-timbers, 
&c.,  are  all  of  pitch-pine.  The  entrance-doors 
are  at  each  side  of  the  chapel,  and  a  narthex  is 
formed  by  a  wooden  screen  (glazed  with  cathe- 
dral glass)  cutting  oft'  a  passage-way  8ft.  wide, 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  buildiDg.  Doors  in  the 
narthex,  and  again  in  the  screen  protect  the 
congregation  from  draughts.  In  case  of  alarm 
of  fire,  the  doors  are  arranged  to  open  outwards. 
Vestries,  class-rooms,  and  keeper's  house havealso 
been  built,  and  the  total  cost  at  present  incurred 
will  be  about  £5,500,  including  land  and 
boimdary-walls.  Ample  space  still  remains  on 
the  site  for  a  large  chapel — contemplated  at 
some  future  time — capable  of  seating  1,000  wor- 
shippers, and  with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire. 
The  contract  for  the  present  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  L.  C.  Webster,  Brook-street, 
and  the  works  have  been  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Hethering- 
ton  and  Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle. 

PoETSMOOTH. — The  new  Presbyterian  church 
at  Portsmouth  is  approaching  completion.  The 
contract  price  is  £6,000,  and  the  church  will  seat 
850  persons.  There  is  also  a  lecture-hall, 
session-room,  vestry,  and  other  apartments.  The 
wallsofthechiu'ch  are  of  the  best  Fareham  bricks, 
and  the  stonework  is  from  the  Box  Quom,  Bath 
Stone  Quarries.  The  car'x'ing  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bradford,  of  London.  The  work  has  been  well 
carried  out  in  all  respects  by  Messrs.  Light 
Brothers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
of  10,  Basinghall-street,  London. 

Salisbuey. — A  new  middle-class  school  has 
just  been  erected  at  Salisbury.  The  school, 
which  is  only  the  ^fii'st  part  of  a  proposed  larger 
building,  is  built  entirely-  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  relieved  by  projecting  chim- 
neys, porch,  and  heavy  niullioned  windows. 
Brick  carved  panels  are  inserted  in  the  chim- 
neys, which  were  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  J. 
Withers,  of  London.  Mrs.  Hale  and  Sons, 
of  Salisbury,  are  the  builders.  The  cost  was 
about  £6,000.  On  Wednesday  week  Mrs.  Hale 
and  Sons'  workmen,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  entertained  at  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Baker,  the  promoter  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Steetfoed,  Manchestee. — The  Local  Board  of 
Stretford  have  completed  the  widening  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,200,  from  the  plans  and  supeiintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  Royle,  their  surveyor,  the  general  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  McGregor 
and  Badman,  of  Manchester,  and  the  ironwork 
by  Messrs.  Rankin,  of  Liverpool.  Plans  have 
also  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Royle  for  a  scheme  of 
drainage,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  pump  the 
sewage  on  to  land  in  the  board's  own  district, 
the  estimated  cost  of  works  being  over  £40,000. 

Walion. — Three  or  four  years  ago — more, 
perhaps,  from  compulsion  rather  than  from 
clioice — the  West  Derby  guardians  decided  upon 
erecting  schools  at  the  Walton  workhouse  for  the 
large  number  of  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  new  buildings  are  not  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. They  consist  of  six  blocks  of  elongated 
cottages,  and  a  centre  administrative  block,  in 
which  is  a  largo  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  work- 
room, and  drying-stoves.  The  six  other  build- 
ings  are  three   stories   in  height,  and  are  con- 


structed to  accommodate  in  each  block  50  chil- 
dren. The  exterior  of  the  baUdings  is  of  grey 
brick,  with  white  stone  facings.  A  female  hos- 
pital, constructed  upon  the  "pavilion"  prin- 
ciple, has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000  ; 
an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  old  men's  ward 
at  an  expenditui'c  of  some  £3,000  ;  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  imbecile  ward  has  cost  about  £800. 
The  architect  of  the  new  buildings  is  Mr.  Cham- 
bers (Messrs.  Pioton,  Chambers,  and  Bradley), 
and  the  sole  contractor  is  Mr.  Litt,  of  Bootle. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
oiir  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  brietiy 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOH,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J,  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVEETISEMENT  CHAEGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  tirst  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  balf-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Adveitisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  aimum  \post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40c.  gold).  To 
Prance  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Southampton)  ,£1  6s.  6d.  To  anyotthe  Australian  Colonies 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  Christmas  Double  Number  of  the  Bch-dls-o  New.';, 
which  will  be  pubhshcd  on  Friday  next,  will  be  the 
largest  yet  issued.  It  will  consist  of  sLxty-four  pages 
of  letter-press  and  eighteen  pages  of  illustrations,  the 
latter  embracing  choice  examples  of  works  by  W. 
Bm-ges,  Esq..  James  Brooks,  Esq.,  the  late  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  W.  H.  Lynn,  Esq.,  E. 
PhenO  Spiers,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Orders  for  the  "  Christmas  Double  Number  "  should 
be  given  at  once,  to  prevent  dis.appointment. 

Received.— W.  G.— C.  Bros.— J.  C.  and  Son.— S.  C— 
F  T.— J.  and  E.  G.— T.  B.  and  Co.— W.  Brcs.— M.— 
G.  E.  H.— L.  and  N.— Eev.  J.  Shaw.— P.  P.  P. 

Youngster.  (Write  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holbom, 
W.C.) 

"BCTLDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Motto  H.  (The  porch  is  of  course  intended  to  project.) 
— F.  W.  Sm,\llwood.  (We  endeavour  to  point  out  de- 
tects of  design  in  every  case,  but  you  must  remember 
oui-  space  is  limited.)— Hoxev  Dew.  (We  note  yom- 
letter.) 

Drawings  Received.— Tace,  Heart  and  Arrow,  Ogmore, 
Fleur-de  Us,  Gansraan,  Semper  Paratus,  Burswell,  B., 
Pro  Bono  Publico,  K.  in  Circle,  Eusticus,  Stone,  Gwyn- 
dwr.  Mot,  Wasp,  Timeo,  Lancaster,  A  Set-square,  Grey- 
Iiound,  Eesurgam,  Figaro,  Motto  T.,  No.  90,  As  You 
I>ike  It,  B.  in  Circle,  Castello,  Spray  in  Circle,  Frank 
Tireur,  Edwin,  Our  Piaises,  &c.,  Tolt«c,  Domestic, 
Fidessa,  E-xcel.  Am  I !.  Such  a  Dog,  ftuod,  A.  U.  C, 
Toledo,  N.  or  31.,  E.  in  Circle,  Attempt,  North-West, 
Subjudice,  J.  L.,  Never  Too  I>ate  to  Mend,  Ora  ct 
Lahore,  Gwent,  Jack,  Peace  with  Honour,  Sticonshalk, 
Peratns,  Honey  Dew,  F.  W.  in  lozenge,  N.  B.,  Sich 
Eosa,  What  do  you  Think  !.  North,  Duncan,  3IacUlistr«, 
C  in  Circle,  Black  and  White,  Nineteenth  Century, 
Alonzo  the  Brave,  N.  E.  O.,  M.  A.  A.  in  Triangle,  F.  in 
Circle,  Pendcnnis,  Time,  Sub-Silentio,  Mediocria  Firms, 
Minted,  War,  Hangling.  Gladstone  v.  Scott,  Intersect- 
ing Circles,  Binny,  T-square,  Null  Bien,  i'c.  Lapis, 
Scopilton,  Attempt,  Presto,  F.  in  Circle. 

NoTK'E.— Pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  postpone 
oiu"  review  of  the  designs  for  a  week  or  two. 


ComspouXituct. 
— ♦♦< — 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Builbdjo  News. 
SiE, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  B  "  as 
to  efl'ervesconce  from  the  use  of  Portland  cement 
in  house-building,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point 
out,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers  before 
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one  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  that 
eflfervescenee  ■n-as  entirely  due  to  the  use  of 
Portland  cement  ? 

Effervescence  arises  from  a  saltfeeblyeombined 
^vith  water  of  crystallisation,  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  drying  influences  of  air,  throws  off 
that  water.  In  either  bricks,  lime,  or  Portland 
cement,  there  may  exist  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  an  efflorescent  salt  ; 
hence  it  as  frequently  occurs  that  a  brick  wall 
built  of  lime-mortar  shows  efflorescence  as  one 
built  of  cement-mortar.  Portland  cement 
probably  contains  only  one  of  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  efflorescent 
salt,  viz.,  sulphur  ;  but  if  that  cement  be  brought 
into  contact  with  bricks  or  sand,  containing 
soda,  say,  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  then  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  very 
highly  efflorescent  substance  may  thus  be 
brought  into  chemical  union,  and  efflorescence 
would  be  expected.  Tour  correspondent  also 
mentions  the  destruction  of  oil-paint.  It  is  most 
probable  this  did  not  arise  from  the  efflorescence, 
but  from  the  exudation  of  lime-water,  which 
has  a  most  powerful  effect  upon  oil.  turning  it 
into  a  kind  of  soap.  The  cure  for  this  is  to 
leave  the  walls  unpainted  for  two  or  tlu'ee  years, 
as  by  that  time  it  is  most  probable  the  exuda- 
tion of  lime-water  will  have  ceased.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  subject  of  efflorescence,  in  a 
recent  concrete  building,  composed  of  one  of 
iinely-groimd  cement  and  11  of  ballast ;  por- 
tions were  cairied  out  with  salt  water,  sea-sand, 
and  shingle,  and  other  portions  with  fresh 
water,  pit-sand,  and  pit-gravel ;  the  former  con- 
crete showed  efflorescence,  the  latter  had  none. 
It  was  supposed  in  this  example  the  concrete, 
with  so  small  a  proportion  of  cement,  would 
have  been  weak ;  instead,  however,  of  .such 
being  the  case,  that  concrete  was  really  far 
beyond  the  strength  requii'edfor  house-building. 
By  using  ordinary  skill  in  calculating  the  exten- 
sibility of  the  Portland  cement,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  ballast  to  be  covered  -n-ith  it,  a  3ft.  thick 
house-wall  could  be  built  of  ample  strength, 
having  only  one  part  of  ordinary  commercial 
Portland  cement  to  20  or  30  of  ballast,  and  it 
is  within  the  range  of  probability  that,  with 
superior  methods  of  sifting  and  grinding,  a 
concrete  having  .50  parts  of  selected  ballast, 
could  be  prepared,  ha^nng  ample  strength  for 
thick  house-walls.  This  consideration  shows 
the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  you  have 
raised  in  your  columns  as  regards  sand-testing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  have  really  given 
the  death-blow  to  the  present  irrational  system, 
a  system  which  neither  gives  an  accurate  result 
as  to  the  chemical  nor  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  cement,  but  a  combination  of  these  two 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  result  due  to  chemical 
action,  and  that  which  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
structure.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
chemical  superiority  is  all  that  is  required  in  a 
good  cement  ;  because  it  is  capable  of  experi- 
mental demonstration,  that  a  very  inferior 
cement  in  its  cheuucal  properties  may,  from 
its  suitable  mechanical  structure,  give  the 
strongest  concrete.  Of  course,  the  aim  ought  to 
be  the  highest  chemical  properties  combined  with 
the  be.st  mechanical  structure  for  covering  sand, 
and  the  sand-test  suitably  applied  is  the  practical 
way  to  bring  this  to  light. — I  am,  &c., 
Parkstone,  Dorset,  Dec.  6.  A.  C.  P. 


SiE, — The  able  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  November  2Sth  will,  I 
think,  do  much  to  awaken  an  interest  among 
users  of  a  constructive  material  of  wide  applica- 
tion, the  properties  of  which  are  not  so  generally 
known  as  they  should  be.  Consequently, 
failures  occasionally  occur  from  its  careless  or 
■unskilful  use,  and  the  blame,  together  with  a 
claim  for  compensation,  is  generally  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  manufacturer. 

Tour  suggestions  as  to  a  uniform  method  of 
testing  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  some  residt.  The 
present  system  of  estimating  the  value  of  cement 
by  its  tensile  strength  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
when  gauged  neat,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one, 
for  many  cements  that  are  in  anything  but  fit 
condition  for  use  will  give  the  highest  obtain- 
able results  when  submitted  to  it.  This  test 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  value  of  a 
cement. 

The  sieve-test  is  a  mo.st  important  one,  and  I 
think  that  a  stipulation  that  all  the  cement 
should  pass  a  40-mesh   sieve  would  not  press 


hardly  on  the  manufacturer.  This  degree  of 
fineness  may  be  readily  obtained  by  a  process  of 
sifting,  as  suggested  in  your  article,  and  retiu'n- 
ing  the  core  to  the  elevator.  My  own  opinionis 
that  this  is  the  most  economical  way  of  obtain- 
ing even  a  moderate  degree  of  fineness  when 
the  sifting  process  is,  as  it  may  be,  an  entirely 
automatic  one. 

I  trust  that  some  effort  may  be  made  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  that  at  present 
exist  on  the  subject  of  cement-testing,  and  to 
lay  down  certain  well-defined  conditions  wliich 
a  high-class  Portland  cement  should  fulfil. 
Such  a  state  of  things  woidd  benefit  not  only 
the  user,  but  also  the  manufacturer. — I  am,  &c.. 
Cement  Makee. 


MORTAR. 
^  SiE, — Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Clark,  is  quite 
right  in  attributing  to  the  presence  of  charcoal 
the  resistance  to  the  action  of  frost  that  mortar 
has,  which  has  been  made  with  black  casting- 
sand.  This  casting-sand  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  charcoal — a  very  vaiyiug  amount, 
since  every  founder  has  his  special  ideas  as  to 
what  are  the  right  proportions — and  some  oxide 
of  iron,  which  gets  accidentally  into  the  mixture 
in  the  course  of  casting. 

Although  it  is  not  used,  I  believe,  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  a  component  of  ordinary  mortar, 
a  considerable  quantity  is  consimied  in  the  making 
of  black  pointing. 

The  explanation  of  the  resistance  to  frost  by 
mortar  made  of  the  black  sand,  lies  in  the 
porosity  of  the  charcoal.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  water  contained  in  minute  pores  and 
interspaces  may  be  lowered  many  degrees  below 
its  normal  freezing-point  without  solidifying, 
M.  Depretz  showed  that  water  might  be  lowered 
to  a  temperature  of  20  below  zero  (on  the  Cen- 
grade  scale)  in  fine  capillary  tubes  without 
becoming  soHd..  An  illustration  of  this  fact  may 
be  seen  in  plants  that  have  been  exposed  to  a 
severe  degxee  of  frost,  without  freezing  the  sap 
in  their  capillary  vessels. 

The  excess  of  water  in  the  mortar  being  con 
tained  by  the  charcoal,  therefore,  does  notfreeze 
imless  subjected  to  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
and  so  the  mortar  does  not  disintegrate  and  chip 
out  of  the  joints.  The  presence  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  in  the  sand  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. — I  am,  i&c, 

Chas.  E.  Bexs,  F.C.S, 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW'S  "WATER- 
CLOSETS. 

Sib, — Last  year,  considerable  correspondence 
occurred  in  theBuiLDrxG  News,  as  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
proposal  to  use  only  a  simple  glazed  pan  and 
siphon- trap  to  shoot  into  the  open  hopper  of  an 
external  soil-pipe,  and  so  obviate  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  drain,  and  any  necessity  for 
continuing  the  soil-pipe  above  the  closet  for 
ventilation.  It  was  then  objected  that  the  plan 
would  not  work  efficiently  during  frosty 
weather  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  gave  his  experience  that 
no  LQConvenience  was  caused  during  the  rather 
severe  wintsr  then  just  passed.  I  have  adopted 
the  system  at  my  own  house,  with  a  result  most 
perfect,  until  the  last  week  of  low  temperature  ; 
my  soU-pipe  is  now  blocked  up  with  ice,  and 
nothing  wUl  pass  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
experience  of  others,  now  that  a  longer  time  has 
elapsed  for  trial.  I  may  add  that  "my  pipe  is 
embedded  in  a  chase  on  the  exterior  face  of  a 
wall  facing  north. — I  am,  &c.,  W. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 
Sir, — Tour  Hull  correspondent  is  imder  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  subject  he  writes 
about.  My  instruments,  I  beg  to  say,  are  the 
most  expensive  of  a  first-rate  London  maker,  yet, 
I  assert,  they  are  capable  of  improvement.  My 
work  is  good,  but,  with  better  tools,  might  pos- 
sibly be  better ;  at  all  events,  I  should  work  with 
greater  facility  and  comfort.  "  Hull "  does  not 
comprehend  my  remarks  on  set-  squares,  and  he 
evidently  is  not  draughtsman  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  defects  in  curves.  These  things  are 
common  in  "  respectable  offices,"  but  I 
never  saw  them  put  in  use.  I  have  a  great 
number  of  them  in  my  office  that  have  been  pur- 
chased from  time  to  time,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  something  useful.  All,  however,  are 
equally  bad,  and  mine  is  not  a  solitary  experi- 
ence.    I  called  last  week,   on  business,  at  the 


office  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  in  London. 
Seeing  a  number  of  the  ordinary  French  curves 
hanging  up,  I  remarked  on  their  uselessness. 
"Ton  are  right,"  said  the  engineer,  "  I  found 
that  out  when  1  wanted  to  put  wheels  in  pro- 
jection. But  these  are  what  I  use,"  continued 
he,  opening  a  drawer  and  producing  several 
oval  bits  of  wood,  "  These  are  conic  sections.  I, 
with  some  difficulty,  made  them  myself."  Then, 
Sir,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  curves  I  so  long 
had  wanted.  As,  however,  we  cannot  all  make 
these  things,  I  hope  some  enterprising  trades- 
man will  look  to  it,  and  supply  the  desideratum. 
He  should,  however  (and  all  who  want  drawing 
appliances  di.sposed  of),  advertise  in  the  BuixDrNG 
News,  and  the  Enc/Jish  Mechanic^  for  this  simple 
reason  :  he  wiU  get  to  the  younger,  the  more 
active,  the  working-bees  of  the  professional 
hive.  The  curves  should  be  from  2?;in.  major 
diameter,  up  to  1 2in.  For  lack  of  these  things, 
circidar  forms,  either  in  projection  or  perspec- 
tive, can  never  be  properly  done.  If  to  a  large 
scale,  the  parts  are  set  out  from  plan  and  ele- 
vation, and  such  cuiwes  are  requii'cd  wherewith 
to  neatly  ink-in.  In  lesser  drawings,  the 
rides  only  make  one  subject  to  error,  and  the 
eye  has  to  be  dt-pended  on.  Pointed  arches  in 
perspective  are  usually  struck  from  centres,  but 
such  are  very  inaccurate,  and  round  arches, 
partly  stnick  and  partly  "  gaff'd,"  are  generally 
lamentably  defective — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
porch  drawing  in  last  week's  BuiLDrNQ  News. 
' '  Rarely  ever ' '  can  a  correct  form  of  arch  be 
seen  in  perspective,  and  the  same  defect  is  visible 
in  showing  cornices  to  circular  buildings,  and 
this  is  simply  from  the  want  of  conic  section 
curves. 

"Extiber"  is  a  correspondent  of  a  different 
class  to  the  other.  To  him  I  beg  to  say,  the 
point  of  bow-pencil  ought  to  be,  and  might  be, 
longer  for  lead,  without  being  clumsy.  See 
what  small  and  perfect  things  are  made  in  ' '  ever- 
pointed  ' '  pencils  !  I  think  the  arrangement  of 
the  new  drawing  pencil  I  referred  to  might  be 
applied  to  the  bow  pencil,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
projecting  and  clumsy  screw  at  the  side.  I  saw, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  coimtiy,  the  framed 
set-square  alluded  to,  but  have  never  seen  them 
in  London.  They  are  but  scarce.  The  vulcanite 
might  safely  have  the  inside  cut  out,  as  is  done 
with  the  curves  in  that  material,  and,  as  regards 
the  curves,  a  stupid  thing  it  is  cutting  them,  for 
such  inside  curves  cannot  be  used.  This  again 
shows  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  manu- 
facture to  their  fancy,  instead  of  what  people 
want.  I  recommend  ' '  Extiber ' '  to  practise 
with  the  paraDel  rule.  I  use  it  to  entii'e  ex- 
clusion of  set- square ;  consequently  my  drawings 
are  always  clean,  and  neatness  and  accuracy 
are  more  certainly  attained  in  drawing. 

I  know  I  can  get  rules  cut  to  order ;  but  I 
think  such  as  I  name  should  be  ready,  and 
on  ivory.  I  should  advise  every  one  to  discard 
wood  if  they  desire  to  be  good  di'aughtsmen. — I 
am,  &c.,  M. 

HERNE-HILL  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 
Sm, — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour  afloat,  that  a 
number  of  sets  of  drawings  jeyond  those  of  the 
six  selected  competitors  were  accepted  and  con- 
sidered for  the  Heme-Hill  church  ;  that  a  set  of 
drawings  outside  those  sent  in  by  the  selected 
competitors  has  been  chosen,  and  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  six  designs  exceeded  the  amount 
to  be  spent  was — well,  an  excuse.  If  this  is 
true,  have  we  not  some  remedy  againt  the  com- 
mittee?— I  am,  ifcc,  OxE  OF  THE  See. 


LEADEN  FONTS. 


SiE, — In  an  interesting  communication  to 
Xotcs  and  Queries,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock 
quotes  a  number  of  leaden  fonts  that  have  come 
under  his  notice.     This  is  the  list  he  gives  : — 

Ashover,  Derbyshire. — A  stone  font,  omamented  "with 
figures  of  the  apostles  in  lead. — Archaolofi'ia,  x.  1ST  ; 
Journal  of  Arch.  7ns(.,  vi.  163. 

Bametby-le-Wold,  Ijncolnshire. — Circular,  late  Nol^ 
man,  "  adorned  externally  with  three  bands  of  scroll- 
work, cast  in  relief."  It  had  long  been  disused,  and  'Was 
foiuid  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  Street,  used  as  a 
vessel  for  containing  lime- wash.  An  account  of  it,  with 
an  engraving,  appears  in  Rej>.  and  Fap,  of  Ass,  Arch.  Soc.i 
1858,  p.  248. 

Brookland,  Kent.— Norman,  omamented  withsignsof  - 
the  zodiac.    Paper,  illustrated  by   engraving,  in  Journal 
of  Arch.  Inst.,  vi.  159. 

Bi-undal,  Norfoik.— Journal  a/ Arch.  Inst,,  vi.  163. 

Childrey,  Berkshire. — Ibid, 

Chu-ton,  "Wiltshire.— 74«. 

Clewer,  Berkshire. — Ibid, 
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Clifton,  Oxfoi-dsliire.— /ti<(. 

CUmtjiiilg-c,  Gloucestersuiie.— Dated  1640.    7SW.,  162. 

Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. — "  The  leaden  font  is  small, 
and  set  on  a  large  shaft  of  stone." — Kichard  Oougb,  in 
Ai-cticBoio'ji<t,  X.  1S7. 

Edburton,  Bmsex.—Jotinml  nf  Arch.  Insl.,  vi.  16.3. 

Fi-ampton-on-Sevem,  Gloucestershire. — Of  the  trwelfth 
century.  It  "  stands  against  the  north-west  pillar  in 
the  church,  and  is  iu  tolerable  presei-vation,  but  covered 
with  coats  of  blue  and  yellow  paint.  The  bowl  is  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter 
by  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth." — Paper",  with  engrav- 
ing, in  Journal  of  Arcliaolorj,  Ass..,  ii.  184. 

IJancaut,  Gloucesterehire. — Circular,  Noiman.  En- 
graving-in  .\,-r}i.!.,\u,\,i,  xsix.  24. 

PaiTilinin.^n   ..  x    -  .Toumal  of  Arch.  lusl.,  yi.  1C3. 

rit-ii.inl.  .  ^  .•  ,   •-.tshirc.— rt';./. 

riui;i  :    .:,         :  ,  Norfolk.— /!.«. 

Si^ti.ii,  .  :  .i;     .1.  i.hire.— /Jirf.,  1C2. 

TiJenlnuu.  trioiRL-stershire.— Circular,  I^orman.  En- 
graving iu  Arditeotof/ia,  xxix.  24. 

■Walmsford,  Northamptonshire. — Said  to  be  of  lead  in 
Arrlurolo<iia,-s..  187,  but  the  statement  contradicted  in 
Jovrnnl  of  Arch,  hist.,  vi.  163. 

■Walton-on-the-Hill,  SuiTCy. — Journal  of  Arch.  Inst., 
Ti.  162. 

"Warboi-ough,  Oxfordshii-e.— iT-iW.,  163. 

Wareham,  Dorsetshire. — Archccolo^iUy  x.  1S7,  quoting 
Eutchins,  i.  34. 

"Wittenham,  Long,  Berkshire. — "  Circular,  standing  on 
a  massive  stone  base  ;  it  is  of  Transition  Norman  character, 
almost  Early  English,  ornamented  with  small  circles  of 
foilage,  and  with  a  row  of  small  figures  under  pointed 
arches.''— Paper  signed  J.  H.  P.,  accompanied  by  engrav- 
ing, in  Journal  of  Arch.  Inst.,  ii.  135. 

Wolstane,  Berkshire.— /W<i.,  vi.  163  ;  vii.  317. 

In  the  Museum  at  Kouen  three  leaden  fonts  are  pre- 
served, of  the  eleventh,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
respectively. 

Probably  a  many  of  your  readers  could  add  to 
the  list.  The  only  one  I  know  personally  of 
the  above,  is  that  at  Wareham.  It  is  Norman, 
the  upper  part  alone  being  of  stamped  lead 
■work.  It  has  a  good  Jacobean  oak  cover. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Ha£EY  Hejis. 


ST.  A1.BAN'S  ABBEY. 

Snt, — On  a  former  occasion  Jlr.  Chappie, 
when  hardly  pressed,  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
him  to  mset  my  arguments  merely  by  attempt- 
ing to  throw  discredit  on  me  professionally,  and 
on  the  honesty  of  my  regard  for  ancient 
remains.  He  did  this  by  making  some  unpro- 
voked, unjust,  and  wholly  irrelevant  sneers  at 
a  reredoa  which  was  put  up  by  me  some  twenty 
years  since  at  Boxgi'ove — a  mere  makeshift  for 
the  time  being — as  though  it  were  intended  as  a 
permanent  and  worthy  appurtenance  to  that 
grand  old  church  when  restored.  In  your  last 
week's  issue,  wliilst  nominally  and  professedly 
accepting  my  challenge,  he  displays  the  un- 
enviable discretion  which,  in  some  cases,  is  said 
to  be  the  better  part  of  valour,  by  giving  as  a 
correction  of  my  section  the  section  of  something 
else  to  which  it  is  only  remotely  related. 

I  find  that  by  his  persistent  evasion  of  the 
real  question,  some  of  your  readers  are  scarcely 
aware  what  the  exact  issue  is,  which  may 
be  stated  thus  :  In  the  length  of  the 
nare  clerestory,  on  the  south  side,  there 
were  three  distinct  divisions  of  corbel- 
table,  each  one  coextensive  and  corresponding 
with  the  several  periods  of  work  in  the  bays 
beneath.  That  in  the  five  western  bays  had 
simply  moulded  corbels.  The  middle  bays  had 
principally  heads  more  or  less  grotesque.  The 
three  eastern  bays  had  a  corbel-table  constructed 
of  old  Roman  tUcs  (the  others  being  principally 
of  chmch  stone),  with  stone  corbels,  very  simply 
moulded  and  cut,  much  decayed,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  well  defined  in  their  form,  with  a 
distant  likeness  to  those  over  tlie  western  bays. 
I  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  the  old  corbel-table 
surmounting  the  undisturbed  Norman  work  of 
the  eastern  bays  was  original,  of  Late  Norman 
date,  forming  the  eares-course  of  the  original 
roof.  Other  architects  and  antiquaries  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  puzzled  by  it,  but  had  set  it 
down  as  unquestionably  mcdiarctl,  without 
assuming  to  suggest  its  exact  date.  Mr.  Chappie 
informs  us  that  it  was  wholly  modem,  con- 
structed within  the  last  .iO  years,  and  attempts 
to  prove  his  case,  not  by  analysis  and  rea.son, 
but  by  ridicule,  assertion,  and  a  little  harmless 
vituperation.  He  actually  evades  the  veiy 
points  at  issue,  and  sets  up  a  dummy  which  he 
forthwith  proceeds  to  knock  down.  lie  says 
nothing  as  to  the  assertion  which  ho  at  first 
made  of  the  corbel-table  having  been  built  upon 
the  top  of  a  wall  raised  .5ft.  Gin.  in  Medi.-eval  rubble- 
work.  He  gives  a  detaO  of  a  corbel-table,  without 
any  intimation  as  to  its  position  in  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  building.  The  detail  which  he 
gives  is  that  of  the  uiuiucstioned  Mcdiieval  one, 
and  not  that  of  the  three  eastern  bays,  of  which 
alone  I  have  all  along  spoken.     He  then  refers 


me  to  Carter's  plates  as  showing  these  eastern 
bays  to  have  had  iu  Carter's  time  a  climch  stone 
corbel-table,  like  that  of  which  he  gives  a  sec- 
tion in  your  columns,  iu  order  to  suggest  that  it 
had  been  rebuilt  since  Carter's  time  in  1810. 
But  Carter's  plate  shows  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  gives  no  indication  of  difference  between  the 
brickwork  and  stonework  generally.  It  does 
give,  however,  some  wavy  lines  below  the  corbel- 
table,  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  work  of  the 
Norman  period  with  that  of  the  lledia?val.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  allow  me  a  small  space 
for  the  illustration  of  this  (see  sketch).     The 
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corbel-table  of  which  I  gave  a  section,  and 
which  has  been  destroyed,  is  clearly  the  one  in- 
dicated by  Carter.  In  the  letter-press  the 
battlements  (or  parapets)  are  spoken  of  as  in 
recent  brickwork:  but  that  this  cloes  not  apply  to 
the  corbel-table  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  detail  given  of  the  Media?val  portion  of  the 
corbel-table  he  indicates  what  he  calls  the  recent 
work,  i.e.,  above  the  corbel-table,  by  leaving  it 
plain.  He  gives  us  detail  of  these  three  eastern 
bays;  and  Mr.  Chippie's  detail  was  taken 
neither  from  Carter's  illustration,  nor  yet 
from  this  portion  of  the  building  at 
all.  He  has  not  touched  the  real  point, 
except  as  to  the  thiuness  of  the  mortar- 
joints.  And  even  here  he  has  prudently  re- 
frained from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  mortar  joints — and,  indeed,  the  whole  work 
in  the  Later  Norman  walling  generally,  and  not 
only  in  this  corbel-table — were  thinner  and  finer 
than  those  in  the  tower.  I  deny  that  these  had 
either  the  tlunness  or  the  character  of  the  modem 
brickwork,  and  the  construction  and  character 
of  the  work  of  the  parapet  were  quite  diiferent 
to  that  of  the  corbel-table  beneath  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  been  built  at  the 
same  period.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
corbel-table  to  which  I  have  all  along  referred 
(of  whatsoever  period  it  may  have  been)  was  not 
put  up  witliin  the  present  century.  The  only 
opinion  which  I  have  heard  expressed  (except  by 
Mr.  Chappie)  has  been  that  it  was  Meduival,  and 
probably  almost  coeval  with  the  western  bays. 
I  cannot  accept  this  as  a  solution,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Chappie  would  be  disposed  to  do  so.  He 
professes  to  coiTeot  my  detail,  but  gives  some- 
thing else  instead.  Portions  of  the  corbel-table 
of  the  five  western  bays,  of  undoubted  Early 
Media?val  work,  were  made  up  of  scraps  of 
Roman  tile,  and  roofing  tile,  and  anything  that 
came  to  hand,  such  as  Mr.  Chappie  described, 
and  it  followed  to  some  extent  the  design  of 
these  three  eastern  bays,  except  that  they  used 
such  of  the  old  debris  as  was  available ;  whereas 
in  the  eastern  part  the  old  Roman  tile,  not 
having  been  displaced  or  destroyed,  was  merely 
repaired,  and  surmounted  with  a  stone  string. 

Sm'ely  I  am  fully  justified  in  venturing  to 
record  the  interesting  nature  of  its  construction, 
and  to  deplore  its  demolition  as  something  worse 
than  unnecessary  ?  As  mayor  of  the  borough  in 
which  this  grand  old  building  is  located,  Mr. 
Chappie  may  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  give  a 
little  more  criliciil  consideration  to  the  history 
of  this  work  specially  under  his  care.  Ho  may 
still  merely  continue  to  ridicule  my  discovery  of 
an  "original  Norman  cornice";  but,  in  any  case, 
your  readers  will  agree  that  it  is  he,  not  I,  who 
has  "found the  'mare's  '  nest." — I  am,  &c., 
"WiixiAii  "White,   F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street. 


Mr.  John  Price,  engineer  to  the  Barton  rural 
sanitary  authority,  has  been  lately  elected  an 
Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 
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QU'I:sTIO^'^s. 

[5074.J— Cleaning  Stonework.— "WUi  you  kindly 
inform  a  subscriber  in  your  next  number,  in  "Inter- 
cummuni cation,"  the  best  plan  of  cleaning  stonework 
that  has  gone  black,  and  oblige  ! — A  Subscribeb. 

[5075.] — Public  Baths. — In  estimating  for  public 
swimming  baths,  from,  the  area  of  the  ground  built  upon, 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  i-eadei-s  would  kindly  in- 
foiin  me  what  is  the  approximate  average  cost  per  square 
yard,  excluding  the  price  of  the  land.  Any  cited  examples 
and  prices  would  be  appreciated. — Bathek. 

[5976.]— Contract  and  Hise  in  Prices. —Where 

a  job  is  let  in  sepaiate  contracts  for  the  different  tiades, 
and  the  works  are  delayed  by  the  fault  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, can  the  other  contractors  recover  any  loss  they 
may  sustain  (by  rise  in  prices  or  otherwise)  from  the  one 
causing  the  delay,  or  from  the  proprietor,  or  from  both  I 

-JTlUSKY. 

[5977.]  —  Clay-Grinding-  and  Brick-Making' 
Machinery. — I  have  watched  for  answer  to  the  above 
question  by  "  M.  K."  with  some  considerable  interest, 
but  have  not  yet  seen  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  have  a  sm.aU 
brick- works  in  Monmouthshire,  and  h^ve  spent  a  great 
deal  in  machineiy  all  in  vain.  "Will  some  reader  used  to 
the  strong  plastic  blue  clay  inform,  me  of  the  best  brick 
machine  for  the  same,  one  that  will  make  8,000  to  12,000  per 
day ! — Newport. 

[5978.]— Model  Parm  Buildings.— "Will  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  where  there  are  model  farm 
buildings  wit,h  the  latest  improvements,  erected  in  Nor- 
thumberland and  Scotland !— Iju'Rovement. 

[5979.1- Concrete  Brick-Making  Machines.— 
I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  infor- 
mation aa  to  above.  Also  as  to  quality  of  bricks,  &e., 
made,  and  if  of  lime  or  cement  concrete.— As  ARcmxECT 


iii:rzi£S. 

[5950.]— Stable  Floor.— Mr.  T.  E.  Julian,  in  your 
issue  of  2Sth,  now  recommends  "granite  cubes  aa  a  stable 
paving,  and  says  they  will  wear."  That  they  certainly 
will,  but  they  become  dangerously  slippery  in  a  very  short 
time,  which  Buckley  bricks,  owing  to  theii-  peculiar  gritty 
nature,  never  do.  He  says  "Buckley  bricks  are  not 
used  in  London."  There  I  am  entirely  at  issue  with  him, 
as  I  know  London  to  be  a  very  large  market  for  them,  and 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  I  enclose  for 
your  information  an  order  received  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Buckley  Brick  Co.,  from  a  well-known  London  stable- 
fitting  house.  The  stables  at  Eaton  Hall  were  laid  some 
30  years  ago  with  Buckley  bricks,  which  are  to-day  prac- 
tically as  good  as  the  day  they  were  put  there,  and  the 
Buckley  Brick  Co.  are  now  supplying  bricks  of  a  similar 
size  (7in.  X  4in.  x  l^in.)  and  quality  for  the  additional 
stables  now  being  biult  from  the  plana  of  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house.  For  parang  footwalks  in  tovms  their  metalline  is 
largely  used,  and  I  know  that  the  borough  surveyor  of  a 
large  town  has  pulled  up  a  cement  stable  floor  because  it 
had  become  slipperj*.  and  is  putting  down  Buckley  Brick 
Co.'s  bricks  instead  of  it. — Corcvea. 

[5950.]— Stable  Floor.  — In  reply  to  "Alpha's" 
enquirv  as  to  the  best  material  for  stable  floors,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Veysey  that  Dutch  clinkers  are  good,  but  you 
cannot  get  the  best  in  England.  Several  sorts  are  made  in 
Holland,  and  the  really  good  ones  are  too  expensive  to 
export.  The  English  Adamantine  clinker  is  equal  iu 
hardness  to  the  best  Dutch,  and  is  much  truer  in  shape, 
and  of  a  brighter  colour.  It  is  the  best,  in  my  opinion, 
especially  if  chamfered,  for  stable  passages,  but  for  the 
standings  I  have  never  seen  anj-thing  to  equal  the  patent 
brick  of  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Co.,  made  of  the 
Buckley  clay.  They  have  no  cross  grooves  to  catch  diit 
or  wet,  and  yet  give  a  thorough  good  foothold.  Their 
paving  at  the  Windsor  Castle  stables  is  worth  seeing. 
.'\sphalte  and  cement  are  bad  ;  they  are  sUppery,  have  a 
bad  colour,  and  often  fail. — A.  P.  S. 

[5956.]— Deflecting  Ventilators.— As  "W.  F." 
has  so  well  replied  to  "J.  R.'s'  query,  I  need  not  say 
what  I  intended.  The  term  "  deflecting"  I  have  gener- 
ally applied  to  all  those  ventilators  which  act  by  the  use 
of  "deflecting  plates  placed  at  certain  angles,  and  which, 
by  deflecting  the  currents  of  air,  produce  a  partial  vacuxun. 
""W.  F."  describes  the  kind  of  ventilator  in  which  the 
plates  are  placed  vertically  ;  but  there  are  other  methods, 
in  which  the  deflectors  are  horizontally  fixed.  Messrs. 
Boyle  and  Son's  air  pump  ventilators  are  very  cleverly 
contrived  to  regulate  tlie  currents  and  prevent  a  down- 
draught,  and  I  do  not  think  architects  could  possibly 
adopt  a  better  sort  of  outlet.  There  is  only  one  fault  I 
have  to  find  with  them,  and  that  is  their  external  design  is 
not  dictated  by  com^i derations  that  should  control  all 
these  matters— I  mean  fitness.  Tlie  ventilators  are  often 
made  to  assume  elaborate  forms,  such  as  tmTets,  cupolas, 
pinnacles,  fleche-like  features,  instead  of  being  designed 
with  reference  to  the  principle  of  fitness.  Architects  who 
are  particiUar  about  these  things  would  rather  have  the 
plain  undisgiiiscd  ventilator  without  elaborate  casings.  A 
plain  cvliudrical  shaft,  with  conical  covering,  seems  to 
an.swerthe  purpose  and  express  the  ventilator  in  the  least 
distiiiieful  manner.— G.  H.  (>. 


[5059.]— Brown  Ink.—Wliat  the  querist  requires  is 
known  as  "indelible  brown  ink."  :Most  of  the  colour- 
manufacturers  make  it.  As  retrards  bis  drawing,  I  beg  to 
say  he  ought  to  perfectly  ink  it  in  before  commencing 
colouring.  If  he  does  not,  how  can  ho  clean  off !  In 
cleaning  off  it  is  well  to  use  brojid-crumb,  so  as  not  to 
impair  surface  of  the  paper.  If  the  paper  is  much  rubbed, 
the  colouring  will  he  dead  and  spiritless.  The  indeUble, 
if  well  di-ied,  will  stand  colouring  well,  hut  towards  the 
end  of  the  bottle  it  is  apt  to  get  clogg>-  in  pen.  A  good 
fluid  drawing-ink  whirh  will  stand  washing  and  not  clog 
pen  has  yet  to  be  found. — M. 

[5969.]- BurningBeech.— Inrcplyto  Lord  Radnor. 
heech-wond  has  been  used  for  the  fire  for  the  last  40 
years  in  the  Duchcsa  of  Sutherland's  sitting-room,  Trent- 
ham  Hall.     We  never  found  any  secretion  as  mentioned 
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in  yoMT  question.  The  flue  is  clear  and  all  right.— T. 
Roberts,  SuiTeyor,  Trentham  Hall. 

[5970.]- Sound  throug-h  Party-"Walls.  —  I  am 
Sony  I  cannot  recommend  anything  that  will  entiiely 
remedy  the  pas.-jage  of  sound  "  Materfamilias"  complaius 
of.  as  the  evil  resides,  no  doubt,  in  the  floor  timbers 
which  adjoin  on  each  side  of  the  party  wall,  and  convey 
the  sound  from  house  to  house.  As  a  palliative,  she  mi^ht 
try  what  battening  will  do,  the  space  being  filled  with 
sawdust,  felt,  or  any  other  non-conducting  materials. 
Even  canvas  laid  on  battens  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  then 
papered  woidd  reduce  the  sound,  and  would  not  occupy 
much  space  in  the  room.  If  the  room  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  there  is  no  basement,  something  more  effective 
may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  nuisance  by  taking  up  the 
floor-board  next  the  party  wall,  cutting  off  the  ends  of  all 
the  juists  so  that  they  should  just  be  clear  of  the  wall, 
and  building  a  sleeper  wall  or  inserting  a  bearer  to  carry 
them.  If  the  groimd  level  is  not  far  below  the  floor,  this 
might  easily  be  done  without  much  trouble.  No  doubt 
the  suund  is  conducted  at  the  floor,  and  probably  the  wall 
is  not  so  well  bonded  or  flushed  with  mortar  as*  it  should 
be.-G.  H.G. 

[597l.]-Builder's  Charg-e  for  Plans.— ""W-AV." 
can  charge  for  the  altcratioas  approved  by  the  Local 
Board  as  well  as  those  ordered  by  employer,  but  as  re- 
gards tiie  amoimt  of  charge  I  cannot  advise  him.  He 
had  better  do  so  according  to  the  time  he  was  employed, 
as  he  could  not  legally  claim  the  usual  architect's  percent- 
age, which  would  be  2^  per  cent,  for  work  not  carried  out. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  with  many  whether  a  builder 
who  caiTies  out  by  contract  the  plans  he  has  himself  pie- 
pared  can  legally  charge  for  the  latter. — G.  H.  G. 

[5972.]— "Varnish  on  Print.— In  replyto  "  I.P.C.'s" 
query,  I  have  been  veiy  .successful  in  removing  old  varnish 
from  some  vei-y  old  and  delicate  etchings  by  placing  them 
for  a  short  time  in  methylated  spirit.  The  etchings  do 
not  appear  to  have  received  the  slightest  injurj'. — C.  E. 
Clayton. 

[5973.]— Taking  Angles  with  Theodolite.—In 
taking  angles  with  this  instrnment  the  theodohte  is  fixed 
over  the  station,  the  zeros  of  the  horizontal  plates  are  set 
and  clamped,  and  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  staff  or 
mark  at  the  commencement  of  the  line  that  has  just  been 
measured.  The  whole  instrument  is  then  clamped  and 
the  upper  plate  undamped,  and  the  telescope  directed  to 
the  flag  or  mark  of  the  line  intended  to  be  taken.  The 
zero  of  the  instrument  should  be  always  directed  to  the 
commencement  of  the  old  line.— G.  H.  G. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

The  Szirlatjgh  CnuEcn  Libel  Case.— Bot- 
TEEILL  AND  AjfOTHER  V.  WnYTEHE.u>. — This  case, 
tried  again  last  week  in  the  Exchequer  Division 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  was  an  action  of  libel,  and  was  tried  before 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  at  the  last  Leeds  Assizes, 
when  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs- 
damages,  £50.  A  rule  was,  however,  granted  to 
review  this  verdict  on  the  grounds  hereinafter 
stated.  The  action  is  brought  by  a  firai  of  archi- 
tects against  the  vicar  of  an  adjoining  parish — 
Nunkeeling,  in  Holdemess— for  two  letters  and  a 
memorial  imputing  to  the  plaintiffs  that  they  were 
unfitted  to  cany  on  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  Skirlaugh.  The  letters  were  writtea  to 
Mr.  Bethell,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  rector,  both  members  of  the  restoration 
committee,  and  are  set  out  below.  The  memorial 
was  found  by  the  jury  not  to  have  exceeded  the 
privilege  of  comment  on  a  matter  of  public  interest ; 
but  the  two  letters  were  found  to  be  libellou.s,  with 
damages  as  above.  In  justification,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  all  the  facts  stated  were  true  ;  but  this 
was  styled  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  as  '*a  timid 
justification."  The  case  raises  some  interesting 
points  on  the  law  of  libel  and  the  vexed  question  of 
privileged  commimication — in  this  instance  com- 
ment on  the  fitness  of  an  architect  to  restore  an  old 
church.  The  following  are  the  libels  complained 
of  : — "Nunkeeling  Vicarage,  Bewholrae,  Hull, 
April  8,  1878.  Sir,— I  see  in  the  Hull  Xews  of 
Saturday  that  the  restoration  of  Skirlaugh  Chapel 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of]an  architect  who  is  a 
Wesleyan  and  can  show  no  experience  in  church 
work.  Can  you  not  do  something  to  avert  the 
irreparable  loss  which  must  be  caused  if  any  of  the 
masonry  of  this  ancient  gem  of  art  be  ignorantly 
tampered  with  ?  Your  great  influence  would  surely 
have  much  weight  in  the  matter. — 1  remain,  yours 
truly,  R.  Y.  Whytehead.  W.  F.  Bethell,  Esq., 
Rise  Hall,  Hull."  "I  am  annoyed  to  see  that  you 
and  your  committee  have  engaged  Messrs.  Botterill 
as  architects  for  the  restoration  of  your  church. 
Are  you  aware  they  are  Wesleyaus,  and  cannot 
have  any  religious  acquaintance  with  such  work': 
To  Mr.  Barnes."  The  rule  was  granted  on  the 
grounds  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence;  that  the  letters  were  written  on  a  privi- 
leged occasion,  not  exceeded  by  the  writer ;  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  express  malice  in  the 
defendant,  and  the  learned  Judge  ought  to  have 
directed  a  nonsuit  or  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ; 
that  the  learned  Judge  did  not  sufficiently  instruct 
the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  was,  not  the 
fairness  or  imfaimess  of  the  letters  in  fact,  but 
whether  there  was  actual  malice  ia  the  writer  ; 
and  that  the  damages  were  excessive.  The  learned 
Lord  Justice,  in  summing  up,  said, — "  It  is  no  im- 
putation to  say  of  a  man  that,  although  competent 
in  his  profession  that  he  carries  on  generally,  he  is 
not  a  specialist  in  a  particular  branch   which  is 


not  one  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  his  profession  ; " 
also  that  "if  the  repairs  of  this  church  were  of 
such  a  character  that  anyone  fairly  interested  in 
them  might  properly  address  himself  to  those  who 
had  iutiuence  in  determining  how  they  should  be 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  properly 
restored  or  preserved,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate  so  to  do."  Mr.  Waddy,  in  showing  cause, 
said  the  attempted  justification  set  up  by  the 
defendant  was,  "I  meant  no  such  experience  as  in 
my  opinion  was  requisite."  At  the  trial  the  plaintiffs 
were  prepared  with  ample  evidence  of  capacity  as 
architects ;  but  as  that  was  not  really  impugned, 
the  Judge  rejected  it  as  irrelevaut.  The  defendant, 
however,  had  given  evidence  by  a  side-wind  to  the 
contrary.  Were  the  jury  justified  in  finding  the 
letters  libels?  that  was  the  real  question.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  :  If  you  were  to  say  of  an  architect 
that  he  had  no  experience  in  building  p3"ramids, 
would  that  be  libellous  ?  Mr.  Waddy :  No,  for 
that  would  notbe  in  the  usual  course  of  his  business. 
But  if  you  said  of  a  tailor,  "He  cannot  cut  coats," 
it  certainly  would.  The  defendant  says,  "You 
mean  to  give  him  a  job  for  which  he  is  not  fit,  and 
as  an  architect  he  ought  so  to  be  ;  if  you  allow  him 
to  touch  it,  it  will  be  ignorantlj-  tampered  with." 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  :  I  can  see  now  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  thejury  might  have  foimd  the  letters  Hbel- 
lous.  But  if  the  real  meaning  of  them  is  only 
"Beware  what  you  do,"  and  the  jury  have  mis- 
read it  as  an  attack  on  personal  skill,  that  would 
show  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence.  Mr.  Waddy  :  The  plaintiff,  in  cross- 
examination,  said  he  had  had  but  little  experience 
in  church  architecture,  though  he  had  studied  it  all 
his  life ;  he  had  repaired  St.  Mary's,  Sculcoates.  on 
the  roof.  But  he  had  prepared  designs  for  another 
church,  and  had  built  a  great  many  AVesleyan 
schools  and  chapels.  His  plans  for  Sk'irlaugh,  ap- 
proved, with  but  trifling  alterations,  by  Sir  E. 
Beckett,  were  merely  a  copy  of  the  old  church  ; 
there  was  no  new  idea ;  he  said  he  aimed  at  a 
faithful  reproduction.  After  the  defendant's 
memorial,  the  committee  held  their  hand  until 
after  this  action  was  determined.  Clearly  the 
letters  are  defamatory  ;  they  are  an  attack  on  the 
plaintiffs  as  architects,  and  not  as  Wesleyaus. 
Where  is  the  privilege  claimed,  which  the  learned 
Judge  stretched  far  too  much  in  the  defendant's 
favour  y  The  defendant's  connection  with  Skir- 
laugh was  of  the  most  shadowy  kind.  He  was  not 
the  rector,  nor  a  churchwarden,  nor  a  parishioner  ; 
one  of  his  relatives  was  biuried  there,  and  he  was 
bom  and  had  lived  for  some  years  there ;  he  could 
only  say  he  was  a  member  of  an  archccological  so- 
ciety. He  was  told  by  people  that  his  fears  about 
desecration  were  groundless,  at  all  events  before 
his  memorial ;  that  there  was  to  be  no  alteration 
in  the  original  structure.  He  admitted  he  had 
never  seen  the  plans  which  he  professed  to  wish  to 
alter.  The  defendant  admitted  to  me  that  he 
thought  the  work  would  be  "  ignorantly  tampered 
with,"  by  Messrs.  Botterill,  and  that  "he  said  so, 
not  from  what  he  knew,  but  from  what  he  heard 
from  the  other  clergy.  At  the  time  the  letters 
were  written  the  plaintiffs  had  actually  been  re- 
tained by  the  committee,  and  they  were  written 
with  the  object  of  depriving  them  of  their  contract. 
As  to  the  damages  beiog  excessive,  that  will  hardly 
now  be  seriously  contended  ;  the  only  wonder  was 
the  jury,  under  the  circumstances,  gave  so  little. 
Mr.  Seymour,  in  support,  said  the  question  was  one 
of  the  plaintiffs'  peculiar  fitness  to  do  a  particular 
work.  He  drew  attention  to  the  animated  dis- 
cussions going  on  in  the  Tunes  and  elsewhere  on 
the  restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  and  the  pro- 
posed defacement  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and 
the  free  comments  made  on  all  hands  on  the 
matter.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. — The  matter  seems 
one  which  they  cannot  discuss  with  calmness  ;  just 
like  the  classical  languages,  over  which  people  in- 
variably lose  their  tempers  before  long.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour proceeded  to  read  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  p.  IGO, 
as  embodying  Mr.  Whytehead's  feelings  on 
the  subject  :  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  said 
— Suppose  the  geater  part  of  the  "  Seven 
Lamps"  had  been  written  about  living  architects 
instead  of  Venice,  cannot  you  imagine  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  been  defendant  ? — 
Mr.  Seymour  pressed  that  the  exjiressiou  "  no  ex- 
perience in  church  work"  had  been  fully  mads 
out ;  certainly  not  such  as  would  fit  the  plaintiff  to 
undertake  such  a  work  as  the  restoration  of  this 
unique  and  interesting  gem  of  Gothic  art,  which 
dated  from  somewhere  like  i;3SS.  In  30  years'  ex- 
perience the  plaintiffs  had  only  put  the  roof  on  one 
Gothic  church — St.  Mary's,  Sculcoates;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  ancient  Gothic  about  that.  One  of 
the  defendant's  witnesses  had  styled  it  "  poor 
modern  Gothic."  The  plaintiff  said  he  had  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  tower  at  Flamborough  Church 
for  Mr.  Wilkinson;  but  no  such  tower  had  ever 
been  built,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  merely 
looked  over  the  designs  of  another  architect.  More- 
over, the  vicar  of  St.  Mai-y's,  Sculcoates,  Mr. 
Pearson,  had  signed  the  defendant's  memorial 
deprecating    the  desecration   of    Skirlaugh,  along 


with  the  Dean  of  York,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cleve- 
land, and  33  other  persons  interested  in  old  art. 
Were  they  all  to  be  deemed  libellers  ?  As  to  the 
plaintiff's  plans,  the  architects  called  by  the 
defendant  all  condemned  them — Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Broderick,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Sir 
Henry  Dryden.  They  said  the  spirit  of  the  work 
would  be  destroyed,  and  its  value  as  an  historical 
building  entirely  gone,  if  his  plans  were  followed. 
All  this  showed  the  defendant  was  zealously  and 
properly  anxious  that  the  work  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  studied  deeply  in  the  ancient 
school  and  was  attached  to  it.  The  learned  counsel 
produced  a  copy  of  Pugin's  "Contrasts,"  where 
the  examples  taken  of  modem  bad  taste  and 
ancient  art  are  St.  Pancras  Church  and  Skirlaugh 
Chapel.  Mj".  Botterill,  however,  said  he  had  never 
seen  Pugin's  "Contrasts" — rather  a  startling  ad- 
mission ;  but  his  chief  work  had  evidently  been 
houses  and  Methodist  chapels  and,  schools.  No 
actual  malice  had  been  proved  against  Mr.  Whyte- 
head. He  himself  swore  he  was  actuated  by  no  ill- 
feeling  towards  Wesleyaus  in  general  or  the 
plaintiffs  in  particular,  but  had  acted  on  what  he 
heard  at  a  clerical  meeting ;  and  his  lordship  said 
if  he  had  acted  on  what  he  had  heard  and  bond  fide 
believed,  that  would  be  enough  to  justify  the 
defendant.  This  was  a  difficult  issue  to  win  for  the 
Church  of  England  before  a  jury  in  one  of  the 
Northern  commercial  centres  when  once  the  red 
flag  of  Wesleyanism  was  unfurled  before  their  eyes. 
No  sensational  letter  was  written  by  the  defendant 
to  any  newspaper,  the  BKiIder^  any  Church  paper, 
or  even  the  Hidl  Xeirs.  He  wrote  to  people  he 
knew  and  to  friends,  not  with  any  reckless  disre- 
gard for  Mr.  Botterill's  character.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  employed  one  whose 
qualification  was  beyond  suspicion.  It  was  clear 
that  the  defendant  had  no  personal  malice,  and  the 
plaintiffs  must  prove  that  actual  malice  existed. 
— Mr.  Justice  Stephen :  Malice  is  an  unfortunate 
word  ;  but  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  I  should 
have  thought,  had  not  the  law  said  otherwise,  that 
the  motives  that  influence  one  man  in  blaming 
another  were  quite  immaterial.  The  question  is, 
What  injury,  if  any,  has  the  man  sustained? — 
Mr.  Seymour  proceeded  to  quote  a  series  of  autho- 
rities on  libel— "  Wright  v.  Woodgate,"  C.  M.R.  ; 
"Woodward  v.  Lauder,"  "  Somerville  v.  Haw- 
kins," "  Coxhead  v.  Richards,"  "  Whiteley  v. 
Adams,"  and  "  Clark  v.  Molyneux."  The  Lord  Jus- 
tice had  nowhere  expressly  told  the  j  ury,  as  he  should, 
following  his  judgment  in  the  last  case,  that  they 
were  bound  to  find  actual  maUce  in  the  defendant 
ui  order  to  find  a  verdict  against  him,  and  that  the 
onus  of  satisfying  them  on  this  point  lay  on  the 
plaintiffs,  as  the  occasion  was  a  privileged  one. 
The  mere  absence  of  boud  f/h?f<  is  not  actual  malice, 
it  being  held  in  "  Clark  v.  Molyneux."  that  where 
a  privilege  exists,  if  a  man  honestly  believes  what 
he  says,  the  question  whether  that  belief  is  reason- 
able or  not  will  not  arise,  or  if  answered  in  the 
negative  will  not  destroy  the  privilege.  Surely 
these  expressions  are  consistent  with  an  honest 
belief ;  the  defendant  says  he  used  the  word 
"  Wesleyan  "  as  explainiug  the  want  of  experience 
in  the  plaintiffs;  pointing  to  a  different  habit  of 
thought,  tone  of  mind,  and  field  of  labour.  If  the 
matter  be  one  of  public  interest,  or  the  defendant 
write  in  an  honest,  though  mistaken,  sense  of 
duty,  that  creates  a  privilege ;  the  plaintiffs 
are  bound  to  prove  actual  malice— that  is,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  spite,  hatred,  or  enmity. 
If  the  language  does  not  exceed  what  the 
occasion  fairly  requires,  anything  written  in 
ignorance,  rashness,  or  bad  taste  would  not  do; 
and  the  burden  of  proving  this  malice,  which 
amounts  to  some  motive  morally  discreditable,  lies 
on  the  plaintiffs,  who  have  failed  to  make  it  out  here. 
His  lordship  ought  to  have  non-suited  the  plaintiffs 
at  the  end  of  their  case :  for  Mr.  Botterill  admitted 
he  had  had  no  experience  in  restoring  ancient 
churches.  His  Lordship  spoke  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  ;  but  I  can  well  fancy  a  person  unacquainted 
with  Greek  mythology,  asked  to  restore  a  Greek 
temple,  posing  wrongly  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove, 
and  grouping  incoiTectly  the  peacocks  round  the 
throne  of  Juno. — Mr.  Justice  Stephen  :  Suppose  a 
Mahomedan  were  asked  to  restore  a  Greek  temple, 
you  would  say  "your  religion  absolutely  forbids 
you  to  depict  the  human  form  ;  but  here  is  a  place 
to  be  filled  with  statues." — Mr.  Seymour:  Pre- 
cisely so.  To  support  the  verdict,  the  jury  ought 
to  have  found  actual  malice  in  fact.  Lastly,  it  is 
never  pretended  that  the  plaintiffs  suifered  a  far- 
thing's worth  of  damage.  Mr.  C.  Dodd  followed 
on  the  same  side,  conteDdiug  that  the  preservation 
of  our  ancient  monuments  was  a  matter  of  interest 
to  a  vast  body  of  persons  ;  therefore  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  was  covered  by  privilege.  Here 
there  had  been  no  publication  to  any  one  beyond 
the  circle  of  those  immediately  interested;  the 
intended  publication  was  owing  to  the  plaintiffs 
having  brought  this  action.  The  verdict  was  given 
on  both  letters,  and  if  the  Court  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinction  in  the  new  trial  they 
would  saj'  so.  But  if  this  privilege  were  not  sup- 
ported, there  would  be  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
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of  the  means  of  preserving  or  restoring  our  ancient 
monuments. — The  Lord  Chief  Baron  :  This  case 
has  been  elaborately  argued  :  and,  as  the  case  may 
be  said  to  have  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  it, 
we  will  take  time  to  consider  our  judgment. 


Our  (Dfftct  €Mt 


Sib  "Wtlluju.  Boxau,,  whose  death,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  80,  occurred  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
though  eminent  as  one  of  the  best  portrait- 
paintere  of  his  day,  will  chiefly  be  remembered 
as  Du'cctor  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  which 
important  post  he  was  appointed  in  ISOo  as 
successor  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.K.A., 
resigning  it  in  1S74  in  consequence  of  failing 
health.  His  acquirements  in  the  study  of  the 
great  examples  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
which  from  early  life  had  been  his  favourite 
pursuit,  were  well-known,  and  to  these  he  had 
added  other  qualifications  in  that  literary  culture 
and  good  taste  which,  united  with  a  genial 
sincerity  and  high  integrity,  won  for  him  the 
warmest  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  associated.  It  was  these  qualities,  besides 
the  distinction  he  had  obtained  throughout  his 
long  life,  that  led  to  his  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood  when  he  was  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  more  recently  (in  1S70)  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford. 
Like  so  many  artists  and  not  a  few  men  of  letters 
who  have  risen  to  their  high  place,  Sir  William 
Boxall  was  entirely  a  self-made  man.  He  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  June,  1800. 

KxTTD  B^iABE,  Swedish  Court -pa'nter,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Stockholm, 
died  on  November  2tth,  at  Munich,  where  he 
had  been  domiciled  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
years.  In  liim  the  artist  fraternity  of  the  Ba- 
varian capital  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
estimable  members.  He  was  bom  in  1808  in  a 
rural  district  of  South  Norway,  and  received  his 
first  artistic  instruction  at  the  Academy  of 
Copenhagen,  when  nineteen  years  old.  After 
four  years  spent  in  dihgent  study  he  returned  to 
join  his  family,  who  had  meantime  settled  in  the 
district  of  Bergen.  The  gi'audeur  of  the  natural 
scenery  which  perpetually  met  his  eye  seems  to 
have  most  powerfully  and  permanently  impressed 
his  imagination.  In  1S3G  he  met  his  country- 
man, Dahl,  the  landscape-painter,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  Bergen,  and,  by  his  advice,  he  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  studied  for  three  years.  He 
returned  to  Norway  for  about  two  years,  which 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  making  sketches,  to  be 
afterwards  worked  up  into  pictures.  In  1842  he 
settled  in  Munich,  and  began  his  settled  career 
as  a  painter.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  his  health  was  very  feeble,  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  diligent  worker. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Ely 
seems  to  have  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  trust  imposed  on  it  by  the  ratepayers. 
According  to  the  Cum/nidgc  IiiiltpencUni  Firss,  a 
special  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  Monday 
week  for  the  purpo-'^e  of  selecting  a  local  siu*- 
veyor :  the  salary  offt-red  was  £120  per  annum. 
The  reading  of  the  testimonials  occupied  two 
hours,  and  this  done,  the  number  of  candidates 
was  reduced  to  eight.  The  field  having  thus 
been  cleared,  a  member  remarked  that  two 
courses  were  open  to  the  board — one  was  whether 
they  should  simply  consider  those  applicants  who 
were  famished  with  testimonials,  or  whether 
they  should  take  into  consideration  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Harlock  (one  of  the  eight), 
who  had  no  testimonials,  but  whose  candidature 
might  be  thought  necessary  on  local  groimds. 
To  this  Canon  Bulstrode  replied  that  "  local 
considerations  should  be  sufficient  to  place  Mr. 
George  Harlock  before  the  board  as  a  desirable 
candidate,  especially  when  the  fact  was  con- 
•idcred  that  this  candidate's  father  (Mr.  W. 
Harlock)  had  sat  for  so  many  years  as  a  member 
of  tlie  board  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers." 
AiiMther  member,  still  more  candid,  admitted 
til  It  if  it  were  a  question  of  testimonials,  Mr. 
Hurluck  would  not  be  selected,  but  be  had  been 
educated  as  an  engineer,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  surveyor  in  Ely  for  many  years.  Canon 
Eulstrode  having  proposed  the  "election  of  Mr. 
Harlock,  Mr.  A.  Hall  requested  to  know  why 
the  board  advertised  for  a  candidate  if  it  were 
intended  to  accept  Mr.  Harlock,  who  probably 
had   only  a   knowledge  of  locomotive  engines. 


By  electing  him  the  board  would  place  them- 
selves in  an  in%-idious  position.  Eventually  it 
was  agreed  to  propose  the  appointment  subject 
to  confirmation  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and, 
the  motion  being  put,  was  carried  by  seven  votes 
to  three,  the  claims  of  the  other  candidates  not 
being  gone  into.  When  the  numbers  were 
announced  Mr.  W.  Harlock,  who  had  sat  out 
the  discussion  and  had  voted  with  the  majority, 
returned  thanks  on  his  son's  behalf  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  his  family  .'  A  professional 
coiTcspondent  who  sends  us  the  report,  and 
informs  us  that  he  was  not  a  competitor,  com- 
ments strongly  on  the  affair,  and  asks,  "  What 
inducement  is"  there  for  men  to  study  hard  oi  to 
pass  such  examinations  as  that  of  the  Sanitar-\ 
Institute  when  such  jobs  as  these  are  perpc 
trated  r ' ' 

The  business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Alexandei 
Macphail  and  Co.,  at  211,  Upper  Thames-street 
has   been   transferred    to    "The    Co-Operative 
Foundry   and   Builders'    Supply   and    Advance 
Association,  Limited,"   who  will  carry  on  the 
business  at   219,    I'pper   Thames-street.     This 
Association  has  been  formed  to  supply  materi  iL 
advances,  and  land  combined,  and  to  avoid  the 
unfortunate  failures  so  often  brought  about  tv 
the  want  of  co-operation  and  confidence  with  the 
builder   during   times   of    depression,    and   th 
sudden   introduction   into  the   market  of  halt 
finished  property,  through   inefficient  and   uu 
reliable  agents,  who  make  excessive  charges  f  i 
their   services,  put   estates   to   unnecessary  ex 
pense,  and  perform  their  duties  unsatisfactonlv 
and  who  have  no  interest  compatible  with  wh  i 
is  proposed  by  this  Association,  viz.,  to  avoid 
forced  sales.     The  Association  proposes  to  aSM  t 
builders  on  the  Company's  own,  or  on  the  shaie 
holders'  estates,  with  temporary  and  permanent 
advances,  and  furnish   aU   materials  by  speeul 
contract,  thus  securing  to  builders  exceptional 
advantages  and  co-operation.     The  Supply  De 
partment  is  open  to  all  customers  in  the  trade 

The  new  Temple  of  oux  Sa-^-iour,  at  Moscow 
commenced  so  far  back  as  183-3,  was  designed  m 
commemoration  of  the  French  expulsion  from 
Moscow.  The  architect  promises  its  completic  n 
next  August,  in  readiness  for  the  celebration  c  f 
the  2oth  annivers.ary  of  the  Emperor's  coroni 
tion.  The  height  of  the  structure,  according  to 
the  Glolie,  is  2SSft.,  and  the  style  is  Russo- 
Byzantine,  the  building  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  surmounted  by  five  cupolas,  one  at 
each  comer,  and  a  larger  one,  or  dome,  in  the 
centre.  The  roof  and  the  framework  of  the 
cupolas  weigh  1,800  tons,  and  the  gilding  on 
the  latter  has  already  consumed  more  than  half 
a  ton  of  gold-leaf.  Above  the  centre  cupola  i^ 
a  massive  bronze  cross,  which  can  be  seen  from 
every  part  of  Moscow.  The  bronze  frames  ol 
the  windows,  each  9  yards  high,  weigh  nearly 
3  tons,  and  the  hinges  of  the  bronze  doors  havf 
to  support  51  tons  of  metal.  Inside,  the  walls 
are  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  usual  style  of 
Russian  churches,  and  contain  a  number  of 
ja.sper  pillars,  each  of  which  cost  upwards  of 
£2,000.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  to  exceed 
20,000,000  roubles,  or  £2,500,000. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Featherstone's 
architectural  drawing  ink,  which  we  have  twict 
preWously  noticed,  has  been  taken  upby  Messr.--. 
Webster  and  Co.,  of  Mansion-house  Chambers, 
and  no  difliculty  need  now  be  experienced  in 
procuiing  it.  This  will  answer  many  com- 
munications which  have  reached  us  during  tin 
past  two  months  in  consequence  of  the  remarks 
we  published  in  August  last.  A  sample  of  the 
ink,  as  now  made,  has  been  sent  us,  and  it  is  in 
all  respects  excellent.  Mr.  Featherstone  seems 
to  have  turned  his  attention  to  inks  generally 
with  admirable  results.  Messrs.  Webster  send 
samples  of  an  "  indelible  bank  ink,"  "  a  oopj-ing 
ink,"  a  "maroon  black  writing  ink,"  and  a 
"  soUd  soluble  ink  "  which  we  have  tried.  The 
bank  ink  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  irremovable, 
the  usual  methods  for  removing  ink  seiring  only 
to  intensify  its  colour,  while  indicating  unmis- 
takably that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
it.  Tlie  copj-ing  ink  is  capable  of  yielding  copies 
at  any  time,  while  the  maroon  black  ink  i.<  an 
excellent  writing  fluid,  turning  black  as  it  dries, 
.and  running  freely  from  the  pen.  Tlie  "solid 
ink"  is  a  capital  preparation  for  the  use  of 
tr.ivellers,  a  verj-  small  piece,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  making  a  bottleful  of  good  free-running 
ink  in  a  minute.  Not  the  least  merit  of  these 
inks  is  that  they  are  non-corrosive — steel  pens 
being  apparently  unaffected  by  them. 
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On  the  1st  inst.  died  Professor  Frans  Itton- 
bach,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Dusseldorf 
school  of  painters.  Born  at  Kcenigswintcr,  in 
1813,  he  entered  as  a  pupil  the  Academy  of 
Dusseldorf,  where  he  has  since  passed  most  of 
his  life.  With  his  master,  the  celebrated  Scha- 
dow,  he  visited  Italy  in  1839,  and  subsequently 
stayed  for  a  time  in  Munich  ;  but  his  experiences 
on  this  tour  did  not  produce  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  branch  of  art  to  ivhich  he  had 
already  devoted  himself.  He  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  painters,  and  ivas  an  im- 
portant member  of  this  group  of  the  Dusseldorf 
school.  His  chief  works  are  pictures  of  saints, 
virgins,  and  other  religious  and  Scriptural  sub- 
jects, and  are  scattered  about  in  various  chirrches 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  Besides  receiving  the 
professorial  title  from  the  Prussian  Government, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  knight  of  many  orders  by  various 
Continental  Sovereigns. 

We  referred  last  week  to  a  statement  made  by 
a  con'espondent  of  the  Standard  with  regard  to 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  to  the  effect  that 
an  official  connected  therewith  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  selling  the  fabric.  The  Vestry 
Clerk  now  ■writes  that  the  expression  referred  to 
was  uttered  in  reference  to  circumstances  prior 
to  the  partial  restorations,  which  cost  nearly 
£7,000,  about  eleven  years  ago.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  are  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  the  church,  and 
are  anxious  both  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  and 
look  forward  to  its  restoration.  The  proposed 
restorations  embrace  the  rebuilding  of  the  apse, 
&c.,  which  involves  the  purchase  of  valuable 
property  adjoining,  the  rebuilding  of  the  north 
transept,  requiring  another  large  purchase — in 
fact,  very  little  can  be  done  outside  the  walls 
without  purchases  of  property  abutting  thereto. 
Drawings  of  these  proposals  may  be  seen  at  the 
church,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Slater.  The  immediate  object  under  con- 
sideration is  to  keep  it  water-tight  and  in  fair 
repair  for  services,  and  the  churchwardens  are 
seeking  assistance  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Me.  B.  Kitt,  C.E.,  the  resident  gas-engineer 
of  the  Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  having 
now  perfected  his  system  of  street-lighting,  the 
corporation  of  the  city  has  adopted  it,  and  it  is 
now  permanently  applied  to  the  whole  length  of 
one  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares — Vic- 
toria-street, leading  from  the  railway  terminus 
to  the  centre  of  the  city.  Concave  mirrors  or 
reflectors  are  placed  between  two  gas-jets,  used 
instead  of  a  single  jet  of  an  ordinary  street- 
lamp.  Some  are  made  of  block  tin,  and  others 
of  glass,  which  requires  no  cleaning.  Originally 
the  mirrors  were  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
lamp  ;  but,  as  it  was  found  in  these  circum.sta.nces 
exceedingly  difficult  to  focus  the  light,  Mr.  Kitt 
now  has  the  mirrors  and  burners  made  in  one 
fixture,  wliich  is  screwedon  to  the  gas-pipe,  above 
which  there  is  an  adjusting  screw  by  which  the 
mirrors  can  be  brought  to  the  exact  focus  in 
each  particular  lamp.  When  this  perfect  focus 
is  obtained,  the  light  reflected  on  either  side  of 
the  street-lamp  is  brilliant  compared  with  that 
from  the  jet  ordinarily  in  use,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  is  not  greater  than  tliat  of 
the  single  jet  formarly  used.  A  good  light  is 
also  Bent  across  the  road  as  well  as  on  the  foot- 
path. 


HELLlWELL'SPatented  NEW  SYSTEM 

IMPERTSHAIiLE  GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 
AsAT)OrTK])byH.R.H,thcFRINCF,of  \VALE5atS:mdriii;:haiii. 

All  'Woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside  Painting  is 
required.  Old  Roofs  Ee-glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or 
take  in  pieces. 

Sep  lialf-pnec  Advt.  in  nr\t  Numlirr. 

T.  W.  HELLIWKLL,  Brij^house,  Yorkshii-e ; 
or,  19,  Parliament-street,  Londrni. — [Advt.] 

CHIPS. 

The  jury  appointed  to  examine  the  -works  of  the 
various  competitors  for  the  prize  of  25,000fr. 
offered  hy  the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  the  best 
architectural  treatise,  have  reported  that  no  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  merit  has  been  submitted  to 
them.  Two  out  of  the  seven  jurors  were,  however, 
in  f  avoiu-  of  awarding  the  prize  to  a  study  on  the 
Church  of  Villers  by  MM.  van  Bemmel  and 
Coulon. 

It  seems  to  have  become  the  fashion  to  send 
representatives  to  funerals  of  other  people, 
solemnised  a  good  while  after  one's  own  death — 
at  least,  The  Times  of  Friday  last,  in  its  report  of 
Mr.  I  Roebuck's  funeral,  at  Bushey,  says: — "Mr. 
Chappie  (of  St.  Alban's)  represented  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott." 

Mr.  Cross,  having  duly  approved  of  plans  for 
police-stations  at  Polmadie,  and  Kilbarchaw,  the 
police  committee  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  have 
instructed  Mr.  Davidson,  their  architect,  to  take 
estimates  for,  and  proceed  with,  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  as  early  as  possible. 

The  death  occurred,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 7,  West-parade,  Anlaby-road.  of  typhoid 
fever,  of  Mr.  "William  Henry  Botterill,  aged  27, 
only  surviving  son  of  Mr.  William  Botterill,  of 
Hull,  and  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  William 
Botterill  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Henry  Poole  and  Sons,  marble  and  stone 
masons  and  quarry  owners,  of  Millbank,  and  of 
Ipplepen,  in  the  coimty  of  Devon,  have  presented 
a  petition  for  liquidation.  Mr.  G.  A.  Cape,  ac- 
countant. Old  Jewry,  is  appointed  receiver  of  the 
estate.  The  debts  are  estimated  at  about  £12,000, 
part  of  the  amount  being  secured,  and  the  assets 
comprise  stock-in-trade,  machinery,  and  a  large 
araoimt  of  book  debts. 

The  obelisk  which  has  for  about  nineteen  cen- 
turies stood  opposite  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  at 
Alexandria,  was  on  Saturday  successfully  lowered 
to  the  ground,  prior  to  removal  to  America. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  an 
important  improvement  has  been  effected  on  the 
south  side  of  Cheapside,  near  the  cathedral  ex- 
tremity. The  leases  of  Nos.  23  to  27  having  expired, 
larger  and  more  expensively-treated  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  site.  The  new  structures 
contain  six  stories,  and  are  72ft.  in  height,  with  a 
frontage  of  101ft.  and  a  depth  of  103ft.  They  are 
built  of  brick,  with  a  Portlaud-stone  facing  to 
Cheapside,  polished  granite  pilasters  being  intro- 
duced into  the  ground-floor  front.  Messrs.  Ford 
and  Hesketh  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  the  builder. 

The  parish-church  of  Woodham  Walter,  near 
Maldou,  Essex,  was  recently  reopened  after  restora- 
tion. In  the  chancel  the  plastered  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  exposing  the  old  oak  rafters,  and  at  the 
east  end  has  been  placed  a  three-light  window, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  six  Scriptural 
types  and  antitypes,  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes, 
of  Frith-street,  Soho.  The  windows,  both  in  nave 
and  chancel,  have  been  restored  in  stonework,  the 
nave-roof  rafters  opened  out,  and  the  west  tower 
reshingled.  Some  fragments  of  staiued  glass, 
belonging  to  the  older  church,  taken  down  in  1562, 
have  been  reinserted  in  the  lights. 


At  a  vestry  meeting  of  St.  Katherine  Cree's, 
City,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  school  building  for  the  benefice  in  the  church- 
yard, in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Notley.  The  school  is  to  accommodate  300 
children,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £1,050,  exclu- 
sive of  fittings. 

Kearly  30  years  since  it  was  decided  to  add  a 
tower  to  the  old  church  at  Bootle,  but  after  being 
carried  up  40ft.  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of 
money.  The  undertaking  has  just  been  completed 
by  subscription.  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Ulverstou,  was 
the  architect ;  and  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Millom,  the 
contractor. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  elementary  schools 
at  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea,  Lytham,  was  laid  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  inst.  The  schools  are  of  Early 
Gothic  design,  will  accommodate  200  children,  and 
cost  about  £  1 ,400.  Messrs.  Longworth  and  Gardner, 
of  Preston,  are  the  architects. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow, 
builders  and  contractors,  Bristol,  has  been  accepted 
at  £76,499,  for  the  completion  of  New  Coui't,  in 
Serle-street,  Lincoln's-inn,  London,  by  the  erection 
of  the  north  side  and  east  and  west  wings  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse, 
20,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland-place,  London, 
and  the  quantities  were  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Rickman,  Montague-street,  Russel- square,  Lon- 
don. 

The  Brighton  town  council  decided  on  Wednes- 
day week  to  replace  the  wooden  fence  with  a  new 
one  in  iron,  to  extend  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea-front  from  Lewes-crescent  to  Cannon- 
street.     The  estimated  cost  is  £15,700. 

The  distribution  of  jsrizes  and  certificates  to  the 
successful  students  in  the  science  and  art  schools  at 
Torquay,  was  made  on  Friday  week,  by  the 
Countess  of  Kinnoull. 


lilments.      Sold    by 


tlic   world,  and   tlic 


Makei-.  113,  Holboi 

Holloway's  Pills  will  render  delicate  invalids  the 

most  essential  service  when  they  suffer  from  bilious  affections, 
loss  of  appetite,  or  indigestion  through  damp,  cold,  or  variable 

weather.    Xowness  of  " 

faintncss  and  vcrtifjo, 

doscsof  this  regulating  medicine. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTTINa  WEEK. 

Monday, — Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Memo- 
rial sketch  of  the  late  F.  P.  Cockerell,  at 
6  p.m.,  and  at  9  p.m.  a  special  general 
meeting  of  members  only,  to  consider  re- 
vision of  by-law  34. 

Society'  of  Arts.  Dr.  Graham's  4th 
Cantor  Lecture  on  "The  Chemistiy  of 
Bread  and  Breadmaking,"  8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  Captain  Bedford  Pirn, 
M.P.,  on  "  The  Panama  Canal,"  8  p.m. 

Fkidat. — Architeetiu-al  Association.  Paper  by  Cole  A. 
Adams  on  "  Common  Sense  in  Arclutec- 
ture,"  7.30  p.m. 


Box  Grround. 

And  Summer  Dried 
CORSHAM  DOWTSr  STO^TE, 

For  Winter  use. 
PICTOR  &  SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Loulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  qiiality.     Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicativsn  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Ckickiiat,  4,  Agai'-sti'eet,  London,  "W.C. 
— [Adtt.] 


CHAPPUIS'   PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVEET  DESCRIPTION;  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P*.  E.  CHAFI^XJIS,  P»ateiitee.      Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C" 
N.B.-DIAGRAMS    AND    PROSPECTUSES    ON    APPLICATION 
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fiOYAL  ACADEMY  PRIZE  DRAWINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE. 


LAST  week  we  reviewed  the  architectural 
works     by     students     of    the     Royal 
Academy,   and  we  now  take   up   the   prize 
subjects  m  painting',  drawing,  and  composi- 
tion    in    scidptiu-e.      If    the     architectural 
drawings  have  been  unusually  good,  it  must 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  other  compe- 
titions have  been  not  less  distinguished  for 
merit.      The    historical    subject    given  this 
year  was  "  The  Pool  of  Bcthesda,"  a  theme 
demanding   so  much  power  in  composition, 
that   it   would  hardly  be   fair   to   the   com- 
petitors to  say  that  tlae  studies  are  not  up  to 
the  mark,  if  they  disappoint  us  iu  point  of 
conception.     The  composition  by  M.  H.  H. 
Le  Thangue,  of  Dulmch,  to  whom  the  gold 
medal  was  awarded,   is  without  doubt  dis- 
tinguished   for    grasp  of  subject,    balance, 
dignified    treatment   of  the  figures,    and  a 
subdued  tone  in  harmony   with   the   theme. 
We   are   obliged   to  say,  however,    that   the 
figuxcs  lack  scale  :  the  figure  of  Christ  stand- 
ing  on   the   steps  of  the  pool  lacks  the   size 
and   prominence   we   expect  to  find    in   the 
central   subject  ;  the  archway  and  waU,  and 
accessories  of   the  pictiu'e,   are  rather  over- 
powering ;    the    pool   itself   is   hardly   pro- 
nounced enough,   while  the  attitude  of  the 
Saviour  is  scarcely  dignified  as  he  makes  a 
sign  with  his  hand  to  the  lame  man,  the  soles 
of   whoso   feet   are  both  turned  towards  the 
pool.     The   drapery   also  of  the  Saviour  is 
rather  stiff.     In  some   other  respects,  as  in 
the  foreshortening  of  the  man's  legs,  we  may 
suggest  improvement ;   but  the  grouping  of 
the   flgirres  on  the  right  side  and  the  low 
tone  of  colouring  are  very  creditable.     Some 
of  the  other  competitors  have  lost  all  regard 
for  simphcity  in   their  arrangement :    their 
figures  are  crowded,  or  are  dra'wn  with  too 
stem  reality,  and  we  become  more  conscious  of 
the  labour  of  the  artist  than  the  impression 
sought  tobe  conveyed  ;  nevertheless,  there  are 
one  or  two  studies  of  this  subject  which  veiy 
closely  compete  with  M.  de  Thangue's.    For 
landscape  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  takes  the  Turner 
Gold  Medal.      The   subject   is  an    "  Ocean 
Coast,"'   but   Mr.    Gibbs   gives  us  more  of  a 
bay  of  some  inland  sea.     It  is   true   there  is 
a  rocky  coast  ;   but  the  sea  is  comparatively 
calm,  and  the  figure  of  a  gu-l  descending  a 
pathway   in   the   foreground    destroys    the 
illusion.  Thepaintingof  the  verdure -clad  cliffs 
and  general  handling  are  certainly  clever,  and 
there    is  undoubted  evidence  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
will  make  a  mark  in  landscape.     Though  we 
cannot  overlook  obvious  faults  in  the  draiving  of 
Mr.  G.  Frank  Miles'  rendering  of  the  same 
subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  judges 
have  awarded  his  picture  an  extra  silver  medal . 
It  is  forcible,  boldly  conceived,  and  surpasses 
in  technical  painting  the  gold-medal  picture, 
the  grand  perspective  of  the  retiring  billow 
as  it  sweeps  the  coast,  its  foaming  hollow  and 
the  transparent  colouring  of  the   wave-crest 
are  masterly  pieces  of  execution.     No.  o  is 
boldly  treated  ;  No.  3  has  an  angry  chopping 
sea    ciu-led    into    the    most    fantastic     and 
unmeaning  forms  ;  No.    10  is  spoilt  by  the 
laboured  treatment  of  the  rocks,  whUo  No. 
12    has   a   sea  of  the  most  imnatural  green. 
It  is  instructive    to  notice  the  very  different 
conceptions   of  this  subject,    some   of  them 
tranquil  scenes,  others  grotesquely  wild. 

The  prize  for  the  figure  from  life  has  been 
ably  contested  by  several  students  :  Mr.  C. 
Knighton  Warren  takes  the  silver  medal  for 
a  study  of  man  with  scythe.     The  drawing  of 


the  back  and  arm  is  anatomically  faultless  ; 
the  muscles  are  drawn  with  care,  and  light 
and  shade  and  flesh-tinting  are  excellent. 
The  artist  has  conveyed  skilfully  the  idea  of 
movement ;  the  man  looks  really  engaged  in 
the  act  of  mowing,  not  standing  still.  The 
same  student  wms  the  first  silver  medal  for 
a  vigorous  drawing  of  figure  from  life 
exhibiting  accuracy  in  outUne,  light  and 
shade ;  the  muscular  development  is  well 
shown,  and  there  is  symmetry  and  grace  in 
the  attitude  of  figure,  which  some  of  the 
competitors  for  this  prize  have  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  have  dra\^ni  the 
figure  sideways,  as  some  have  done,  and 
Mr.  Warren  has  avoided  this  by  presenting 
more  of  the  back  and  shoidders  of  the  stand- 
ing model.  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Hayes,  who  wuis 
the  second  medal,  shows  himself  also  a 
master  of  figure  di'awing.  Mr.  Manning 
Griffeuhagcn  takes  the  £10  prize  for  painting 
from  life,  with  a  creditable  work.  Miss 
Edith  Savill  who  obtains  the  medal  for 
drawing  of  head  from  life,  has  certainly 
displayed  considerable  skill,  the  features, 
light  and  shade,  and  expression,  are  strictly 
true  to  nature  ;  in  the  same  class  we  observe 
many  very  creditable  performances.  As  usual, 
the  crayon  drawings  from  the  antique  are 
very  numerous,  both  of  heads  and  from  the 
figure.  Miss  Mary  Dealy  wins  the  second 
medal  for  the  first  and  the  £10  premium  for 
the  second  subject.  We  cannot  admire  her 
drawing  of  a  man  with  a  cliild  in  his  arms. 
The  pose  of  the  figure  leaning  is  not  strictly 
correct,  as  the  arm  resting  on  the  post  would 
throw  the  shoulder  on  that  side  out  of  the 
level.  Her  cU-awing  of  the  Laocoon  is  better 
and  the  work  generally  in  this  class  is  equal, 
to  that  of  previous  years. 

Passing  to  the  sculpture  we  observe  a 
remarkable  advance.  The  leading  work  of 
the  year  is  ilr.  Thomas  Sterling  Lee's  group 
the  "  Discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  Abel,  by 
Adam  and  Eve."  In  this  comj)Osition,  for 
which  the  travelling  studentship  has  been 
awarded,  it  must  be  admitted  the  artist  has 
seized,  in  a  very  happy  manner,  the  chief 
points  of  his  theme,  and  has  put  a  thoroughly 
human  interest  in  his  work.  The  three 
figures  are  admirably  grouped,  while  a 
pleasing  balance  is  observed  in  the  composi- 
tion. Adam,  on  one  knee,  has  raised  the 
dead  body  of  Abel  upon  the  other,  with  a 
countenance  of  mingled  amazement  and 
horror,  and  is  eagerly  looking  into  the  closely- 
fixed  eyes  of  his  son.  Eve  stands  at  the 
side  holding  one  of  the  inanimate  arms,  and 
is  looking  also  into  his  face  with  bewildered 
surprise  and  dread.  The  artist  has  cleverly 
conveyed  the  expression  of  astonishment 
with  which  our  first  parents  may  be  supposed 
to  have  looked  upon  death.  The  body  of  Abel 
is  modelled  with  all  the  rigidity  characteristic 
of  that  state,  while  the  artist  has  not  obtruded 
any  of  its  more  repulsive  features — the  body 
as  it  Hes  across  the  father's  knee  is  bent,  and 
the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles  .are 
prominently  modelled  ;  this  part  is  the  only 
point  of  the  work  where  the  artist  might  have 
done  better  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
reahstic.  Mr.  Lee  has  at  least  in  this  work 
exhibited  a  closer  rendering  of  nature  in  its 
details  than  might  be  warranted,  but  if  his 
work  fails  as  an  ideal  abstraction  of  sculpture, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  given 
us  a  group  that  at  once  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  beholder,  and  excites  his  emotion. 
Mr.  Lee  is  the  son  of  Mr.  John  S.  Lee, 
surveyor,  of  Craven-street,  .and  from  the 
imdoubted  .ability  he  has  shown  iu  this  gi-oup 
we  may,  we  trust,  venture  to  predict  for  him 
a  brilHant  career  in  the  profession  he  has 
adopted.  The  gold  medal  has  been  won  by 
Mr.  F.  Collcutt,  with  a  group  rcpresentmg 
"Venus  rescuing  ^-Eneas  from  Diomede." 
It  is  a  skilfidlj'  composed,  idealised  group 
well  balanced.  The  .artist,  who  has  taken 
the  Homeric  story,  shows  the  Trojan  warrior 
wounded,  and  Venus  in  the  act  of  protecting 
him    from    the    shafts    of    Diomede.      The 


figures  are  gracefidly  modelled,  and  the 
artist  has  caught  the  true  classical  spirit  in 
his  composition.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
compare  this  work  with  others  submitted  for 
the  same  subject.  In  group  No.  2,  though 
ability  is  shown,  there  is  a  too  laboured 
rendering,  and  a  want  of  simplicity  in  the 
conception.  Another  idea  is  very  common- 
place— Venus,  iEneas,  and  Diomede,  are 
placed  in  a  row,  and  the  former  interposes 
her  hand  to  save  her  son.  There  is  a  decided 
want  of  grouping  in  the  ijiece,  and  the 
position  of  the  figures  and  spear  show  an 
equal  lack  of  conceptive  power.  Mr.  David 
John  Wade  wins  the  silver  medal  for  a  statue 
of  a  man  untying  his  shoes.  The  figure  is 
skilfully  modelled. 

The  Armitage  prize  for  a  time  sketch  in 
oil  has  been  ably  contended  for :  the  subject 
selected  was  "Bringing  sick  persons  to  the 
Temple  of  iEseulapius,"  a  theme  that  was 
well  adapted  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of 
composition  and  groupmg.  The  first  jjrize  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  Marcus  H.  Smythson,  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  T.  HiU.  Mr.  Smythson's 
composition  is  certainly  clever  in  arrange- 
ment ;  the  divinity  is  sho^vn  surrounded  by 
the  peristyle  of  a  temple,  and  the  grove 
beyond  and  the  figures  of  the  sick  are 
brought  up  in  reverential  manner.  There 
is  a  pleasing  allusion  in  the  half-concealed 
statue  of  JEsculapius  -with  the  serpent,  and 
the  chiaroscuro  is  effectively  managed. 
Mr.  HUl's  sketch  is  also  particularly  bold  in 
light  and  shadow  ;  an  invalid  is  being 
carried  before  the  altar,  and  a  breadth  of 
treatment  characterises  the  design.  _We 
notice  one  or  two  other  clever  compositions 
especially  Nos.  17,  19.  There  is  the  usual 
fault  in  many  of  the  attempts  of  overcrowded 
and  badly  arranged  groups  and  laboured 
effects  of  Ught  and  shade. 

We  must  not  omit  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  very  interesting  series  of  sketches 
exhibited  by  the  architectural  Travelling 
Students.  Mr.  T.  Emlyu  'SMiite's  drawings, 
made  during  1878,  display  a  large  amount 
of  careful  sketching.  We  note  as  especially 
interesting  the  sketches  from  the  BargiUo, 
Florence,  from  Seville  Cathedral,  from 
Ravenna,  also  some  elaboi-ate  coloured  details 
from  St.  Frari,  Venice,  and  the  upper  church 
of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  artist  has  recalled  with  much 
feeling  that  beautiful  example  of  thirteenth 
century  work.  Drawings  and  details  from 
the  Palazzo  Ducale,  Venice,  and  coloured 
decoration  from  Palermo,  are  also  among  the 
collection,  and  Mr.  White  appears  to  have 
spent  his  time  profitably  among  some  of  the 
choicest  examples.  The  studies  .also  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Deane,  made  during  1877,  show  .a  few 
choice  bits  of  colour  decoration  ;  the  painted 
glass  and  mosaics  .are  very  good. 


TE  RRA-COTTA  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  scaf- 
folding from  Mr.  Waterhouse's  magni- 
ficent Museum  at  South  Kensington,  seems 
a  fitting  occasion  for  a  few  observations  upon 
the  use  of  terra-cotta,  considered  more 
especially  as  a  London  bxiiliiing  material. 
We  have  often  discussed  its  pecidiar  fitness 
for  London  work,  and  pointed  out  tho  special 
features  upon  which  its  claims  for  employ- 
ment in  such  a  smoky  and  destiiictive  atmo- 
sphere as  oms  is,  are  based,  and  we  early 
drew  attention  to  its  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Canning,  of  Tam- 
worth,  who  have  carried  out  the  whole  of 
the  teiTa-cotta  work  for  the  New  Natural 
History  Museum,  desers-e  the  most  promi- 
nent notice  for  the  thoroughly  satisfactoi-y 
manner  in  which  they  have  overcome  aU 
difficulties  in  the  manufacture,  and  have 
seconded  the  views  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who 
may  be  reg.arded  as  the  most  onthusiastic 
advocate  we  possess  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
paratively new  building  material. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  that  Tve  should 
trace  the  histoiy  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in 
this  country,  which  is  full  of  strange  vicissi- 
tudes. After  being  abundantly  employed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  when  it 
was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Croggan, 
and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Coade  and 
Blanchard,  to  be  sold  as  an  artificial  stone, 
it  seems  to  have  almost  entii-ely  succumbed 
to  its  victorious  rival,  Portland  cement 
stucco,  and  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Under  the  judicious  advice  of  Charles  Barry, 
terra-cotta  was  largely  used  at  Duhvich 
College,  and  its  employment  by  Captain 
Fowke  for  the  South  Kensmgton  Museum 
buildings,  and  by  General  Scott  for  the  Eo}'al 
Albert  Hall,  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  manufacture.  In  the  earUer 
days  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  prior  say  to 
1825,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
mainly  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  trusses, 
pateraB,  and  largely  for  the  Eoyal  Ai-ms  ; 
an  instance,  however,  of  its  emplojTuent  on 
a  far  greater  scale  for  the  architectural 
features  of  a  building,  is  furnished  by  its 
extensive  application  to  the  eniichment  of 
St.  Paneras  Chiu'ch,  in  the  Euston-road, 
designed  by  the  brothers  luwood,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1822.  The  colossal  figures, 
or  caryatides,  at  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
were  probably  among  the  largest  pieces  of 
terra-cotta,  till  that  time,  attempted,  and 
they  api^ear  to  ha'vc  been  manufaetirred  by 
Messrs.  Eossi,  who  had  works  in  the  neigh- 
boiirhood. 

The  coloiu-  of  terra-cotta,  which  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  clay  from  which  it  is 
made,  may  vary  from  the  richest  and 
deepest  red  to  a  very  pale  buff.  As  the 
terra-cotta  made  by  Coade  was  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  stone,  it  was  always  buffer 
pale  yellow  in  coloui-.  In  the  more  recent 
use  of  terra-cotta  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  prefer  the  red  to  the 
Bghter-coloui-ed  material,  and  architects  are 
very  particular  in  specifying  a  deep  red  tiat, 
which  it  seems  rather  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers to  produce.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  red  terra-cotta  shoidd  not  be 
made  use  of,  and  the  only  objection  we  can 
take  to  it  is,  that  no  red  clay,  or  mixture  of 
clays  necessary  to  produce  a  red  colour  in 
the  finished  material,  can  be  subjected  to 
the  same  temperature  in  the  kilns,  or  can  be 
"  burnt  so  hard  "  as  the  butf  variety  of  terra- 
cotta ;  especially  such  as  is  made  from  fire- 
clay. The  red  tint  is  of  coui-se  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  oxides  of  ii-on,  and  at  extreme 
temperatm'os,  or  those  which  can  be  endured 
by  fireclay  with  impunity,  the  red  clays 
become  twisted  and  discoloured,  and  even 
partially  fused.  StUl  in  the  last  few  years 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  red 
terra-cotta,  and  many  manufactirrers  are 
capable  of  giving  us  a  safe  and  reliable  ware 
free  from  the  pale  bricky  tint  which 
formerly  was  anything  but  desirable. 

Keverting  to  the  more  i^articidar  subject 
we  set  out  with,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in 
the  Natm-al  History  Museum,  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  entirely  mastered  the  natm-e  of 
the  material  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  has 
boldly  faced  the  necessity  of  employing 
blocks  of  a  very  small  size.  The  attempt  to 
make  large  blocks  simulating  stone  was 
one  of  the  rocks  which  at  fii'st  seemed  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  terra-cotta  work  ;  teiTa-ootta 
is  a  material  which  must  be  specially  con- 
sideredand  treated,  and  thestyle  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  made  use  must  even  to 
some  extent  be  modified  to  suit  it.  TVe  do 
not  mean  to  asseil  that  it  is  a  fair  or  a  safe 
axiom  to  state  that  style  must  be  subordinate 
to  material ;  but  in  the  case  of  such  a  material 
as  terra-cotta  there  are  many  points  which 
must  be  carefully  weighed  when  the  style  of 
the  building   is  imdei  consideration. 

Another  important  matter  which  Mr. 
TVaterhouse  has  evidently  taken  into  account 
k  the  great  variation  in  colour  of  the  difi'er- 
ent  blocks.      Some     architects     who    have 


given  terra-cotta  a  trial  have  insisted,  and 
we  think  wi-ongly,  upon  a  cei'tain  amount 
of  uniformity  in  tint  and  have  rejected  all 
such  pieces  as  were  too  dark  or  too  light 
when  compared  with  a  given  standard. 
This  determination  to  keep  the  colour  to  one 
dead  level  compelled  certain  maiiufacturers 
to  employ  the  hateful  practice  of  washing 
over  the  terra-cotta  with  a  thin  coating  of 
clay,  which  would  give  a  uniform  tint  in  the 
oven  and  thus  produce  the  effect  desired: 
an  inihealthy  bloom  was  thereby  obtained, 
which,  in  the  finished  building,  speedily  wore 
off,  leaving  the  work  worse  than  it  would 
have  been  had  a  little  judicious  selection  of 
the  variously  colored  blocks  been  possible  in 
the  first  instance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  terra-cotta  made  from  a  pure  and 
unmixed  fireclay,  such  as  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Canning,  the  darker  the  tint  of 
the  block  the  more  thorough  and  perfect 
has  been  the  firing  and  consequently  the 
more  dm-able  and  lasting  will  be  the 
material ;  and  that  to  discard  blocks  because 
they  were  too  deep  in  colour  would  prob.ably 
mean  the  I'ejectiou  of  some  of  the  best  of 
the  work.  It  is  by  no  means  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  manufacturer  to  send  out  an 
over-fired  material,  and  we  always  look 
upon  its  presence  as  a  good  sign  rather  than 
otherwise.  Now  Mr.  Waterhouse  sceras  to 
have  encovu-aged  the  production  of  this 
highly  filed  terra-cotta,  and  he  appears 
almost  to  have  emphasised,  we  know  not 
whether  intentioually  or  not,  some  of  the 
constructive  features  by  darker  tinted 
blocks. 

The  Xew  Museum  is,  moreover,  the  first 
building  in  the  kingdom,  we  believe,  in 
which  terra-cotta  has  been  the  only  material 
employed  for  the  entire  exterior  surface,  and  to 
a  great  extent  also  for  the  interior  lining  of 
the  walls.  It  has  been  usual  on  all  previous 
occasions  to  make  use  of  brickwork  for 
the  large  plain  surfaces,  and  to  add  the 
terra-cotta  only  as  bands,  panels,  string 
courses,  &c.  The  Science  Schools  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Exhibition-road,  de- 
signed by  General  Scott,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  uppermost  story  is  of  buft'  terra- 
cotta, unrelieved  by  briclnvork,  may, 
perhaps,  have  sxiggested  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  Mr.  Waterhouse.  In  order  to  obtain 
some  contrast  of  coloivr,  a  number  of  bands 
and  alternating  blocks  of  a  bluish  grey 
colom-  has  been  introduced  at  various  points 
with  very  excellent  eifect.  "We  believe  this 
grey  colour  is  produced  by  an  intimate 
mixture  of  the  unbaked  clay  with  cobalt  or 
some  blue  mineral  pigment  which  is  then 
applied  as  a  coating  over  the  sui'faco  of  tha 
blocks.  "We  cannot  entirely  approve  of  this 
plan  of  colouring  the  terra-cotta,  though 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  doubtless  satisfied  him- 
self that  this  decoration  is  perfectly  safe  and 
unchangeable.  Fii-eclay  has,  we  consider, 
the  great  merit  of  not  requiring  any  admix- 
ture ■n-ith  other  clays  to  yield  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  reliable  terra-cotta.  However 
good  and  safe  the  ware  may  be  which  is 
moulded  from  a  compound  of  several  claj-s, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  certain  risks  arising 
from  defective  inooi'poration  of  the  various 
materials,  and  there  is  also  a  more  or  less 
constant  tendency  to  differences  in  the 
shrinkage  scale,  and  to  other  evils  which 
may  affect  the  durability  of  the  work. 

The  architect  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  has  not  been  .able  entirely  to  dispense 
with  blocks  of  unusual  size,  and  some  of  the 
animals  .and  gargoyles  are  examples  of  the 
successfid  manufacture  of  relatively  very 
large  and  difficult  pieces  of  fireclay  terra- 
cotta. An  instance  of  the  determination  of 
Mr.  "Waterhouse  to  introduce  terra-cotta 
wherever  enriched  work  is  needed,  and  an 
illustration  of  its  employment  where  many 
who  h.avc  treated  of  this  subject  woidd 
scarcely  agree  with  him,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  ornamental  panels  in  this  material 
into  the  Portland-stone  gate-piers.     It  has 


been  held  by  some  as  an  arHcle  of  faith  that 
terra-cotta  is  a  superior  kind  of  brick,  and 
should  be  used  as  such  in  a  brick  building. 
Here  the  architect  has  placed  terra-cotta  in 
panels  sunk  into  the  solid  stone  to  receive 
it,  and  with  an  effect  which  we  think,  with 
all  due  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  is 
scarcely  satisfactory. 

In  the  gener.al  details  of  the  work,  such  as 
the  mode  of  bonding  the  blocks  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  bull  ling,  the  colour  of 
the  mortar,  the  wide  mortar  joints  with  a  V- 
sbaped  batter,  the  style  of  ornamentation  and 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  mode  of  enrichment, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  material,  Mr. 
"Waterhouse  has  proved  how  completely  he 
has  grasped  the  most  fitting  treatment  for 
terra-cotta,  and  his  new  museum  will,  we 
.are  convinced,  be  long  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  successfid  terra-cotta  architec- 
ture. 

THE    FATAL    FALL    OF    HOITSES    m 
THE  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD. 

THE  i-esidt  of  the  inquest  upon  the 
unfortunate  men  who  were  killed  by 
the  fall  of  houses  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  builders.  It  is, 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  that  the  verdict 
was  the  only  one  that  could  have  beau 
returned  under  the  circumstances.  Certain 
alterations  had  to  be  earned  out  to  old  and 
half  ruinous  buildings  that  required  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  watchfulness  and 
caution  ;  substantial  shoring  was  necessary 
during  the  process  of  under-pinning  and 
raising  the  floors,  instead  of  which  we  hear 
of  the  cutting  away  of  chimney-jambs,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  floors  without  due  pre- 
cautions. It  is  astonisliing  to  believe  that 
practical  builders  can  have  attempted  to 
disturb  the  joists  of  a  first  floor  without 
shoiing  up  the  front  of  a  house  resting  upon 
a  breastsummer,  although  the  floor  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  breastsummer.  In  this  case 
we  have  the  front  walls  of  two  houses — 
we  suppose  at  a  rough  calculation  weighing 
over  50  tons— restmg  entirely  on  a  brick  pier 
between  the  two,  about  which  no  one  seem.s 
to  have  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to 
ascertain  its  stability  till  it  was  foirnd  to 
have  separated.  The  whole  load  was,  as  it 
appears,  practically  resting  on  a  mass  of 
brickwork  about  18  in.  by  14  in.  without  so 
much  as  a  story-post.  Mr.  Spencer  Chad- 
wick,  architect,  who  had  examined  the 
premises,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  accident  was  the  improper  lowering 
of  the  floor  which  caused  a  displacement  of 
brickwork,  but  the  builder  does  not  appear 
to  have  thought  the  pier  which  sustained 
the  whole  front  of  the  houses  worth  con- 
sidering though  the  front  had  slipped. 

The  accident  should  teach  another  and 
equally  important  lesson.  It  clearly  shows  us 
the  inefficient  working  of  the  present 
Building  Act,  and  the  diSicidties  of  carrying 
out  its  provisions  with  economy  and  de- 
spatch. A  building  may  fall  a*;  any  time  and 
kill  one  or  more  people  through  blundering 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
engaged  upon  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  know- 
ledge and  protests  of  the  district  surveyor. 
In  the  present  instance  Mr.  "Wallen  said  he 
had  "no  knowledge  of  the  risky  work  carried 
on  imtU  after  the  accident,"  and  another 
witness  deposed  that  the  structural  altera- 
tions did  not  .appear  upon  the  plans  and 
specifications  lodged  with  the  surveyor. 
Here  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  disaster,  that 
work  of  a  most  hazardous  kind  may  be 
undertaken  quite  unknown  to  the  officials 
under  the  Act,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact, 
also,  that  the  power  of  the  district  surveyor 
is  linutod  to  merely  appearing  as  a  witness 
against  the  ofl^ending  party,  and  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  summonses,  he  has  no 
power  to  stop  buildings  bemg  carried  out  in 
violation  of  the  Act  or  in  a  reckless  manner. 
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"We  can  see  no  possible  means  of  remedying 
tbis  defect  in  oui'  metropolitan  Act,  except 
under  a  system  of  inspection  by  wliicli  tbe 
Board  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  facts 
relating;  to  dangerous  structures  and  opera- 
tions independently  of  the  som-ces  from 
■which  they  now  obtain  their  information, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  jury  added  a 
rider  to  their  verdict  regretting  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  law  in  not  giving  power  to 
district  surveyors  to  stop  buildings  carried 
out  in  a  reckless  way,  and  recommending 
that  serious  cases  under  the  Building  Act 
shoidd  be  tried  by  a  Court  composed  of  a 
magistrate  assisted  by  a  practical  assessor. 
The  jury  also  most  properly  observed  that  it 
■was  desirable  that  builders  convicted  of 
reckless  conduct  in  dealing  with  building 
etructures,  shordd  be  liable  to  a  hea'vy 
penalty.  At  present,  notice  of  dangerous 
structures  is  given  by  parties  interested  in 
■building,  by  builders,  and  others,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  more  than  a  small 
iraction  of  cases  of  this  kind  requir- 
ing attention  can  be  brought  to  the 
<iistrict  surveyor's  notice.  A  building  may 
be  half  pulled  down,  or  something  done  to 
render  the  remaining  portion  positively 
dangerous  to  human  life,  and  the  surveyor 
may  be  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  or  is  about  to  be  done.  This  condition 
of  things  should  not  be  allowed ;  it  should 
he  in  the  power  of  the  surveyor  to  not  only 
prescribe  the  mode  of  shoring,  but  the 
procedure  or  operations  ;  but  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  the  buildingmust  be  constantlj'  under 
the  eye  of  an  inspector.  Clauses  69  to  73 
of  the  Dangerous  Structures  section  appear, 
as  it  has  been  pointed  out  recently  in  our 
pages  by  Mr.  Walker,  quite  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  difficulty,  or  rather  -svith  the 
negligence  and  ii-responsibility  of  builders 
and  theii-  foremen,  and  they  give  no  power  to 
the  surveyor  to  act  in  cases  of  impending 
danger  \vith  promptness.  The  very  defini- 
tion of  a  dangerous  structui-e  should  be  laid 
do'wn  with  some  precision,  and  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  understand  by  builders  and  the 
public  that  a  building  is  dangerous  when  it 
cannot  meet  any  load  or  strain  that  it  may 
become  subject  to  in  the  course  of  alteration, 
building,  or  occupation.  Thus  an  empty 
warehouse  or  a  gallery  may  exhibit  no  signs 
of  failure,  and  yet  an  ordinai-y  warehouse 
load  or  a  few  people  may  bring  it  down  en 
masse.  In  the  case  of  party  walls  there  is 
certainly  need  of  constant  supervision.  We 
pass  through  very  few  old  streets  ■without 
seeing  the  houses  in  very  dangerous  condi- 
tions, o^wing  to  the  withdrawal  of  timbers 
and  the  rough  usage  they  are  subjected  to 
in  the  course  of  alterations  of  adjoining 
premises,  and  such  causes  of  insecurity  might 
be  avoided  by  the  system  we  have  pointed 
out. 


WOEKHOUSE  ACCOMMODATION  DT 
ST.  PANGEAS. 

AYOLUMINOUS  report  has  been  issued, 
imder  the  authority  of  the  Yestry  of 
iSt.  Pancras,  prepared  by  the  clerk  to  the 
Vestry,  Mr.  Thos.  Eccleston  Gibb,  having 
special  reference  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
■workhouse  accommodation,  the  proposal 
to  rebuild  the  workhouse  on  the  present  site, 
and  to  erect  a  new  to^^^l-hall  in  some  central 
part  of  the  parish.  Mr-.  Gibb's  report  takes 
the  form  of  a  large  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  growth  of  pauperism,  the  effect 
of  out-of-door  relief,  in-door  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  rebiulding  of  the  workhouse. 
The  key-note  of  the  report  is  that  the  work- 
house or  indoor  system,  and  not  the  system 
of  out-door  relief,  is  the  most  desii-able ; 
and  the  ■wi-iter  quotes  Mr.  Longley,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  others  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  efficient  workhouse  accommodation. 
Pauperism  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  other  eminent  exponents  to  be  an 
undoubted  evil,  and  the  "deterrent  prin- 


ciple "  is  recognised  to  be  the  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  tables  attached  to  the  report  show 
the  growth  of  pauperism  in  St.  Pancras  for 
upwards  of  20  years,  and  the  cost  of  poor- 
law  administration.  During  the  past  nine 
years  out-door  pauperism,  it  is  said,  has 
been  "  gradually  and  rapidly  decreasing," 
while  the  number  of  indoor  poor  has  been 
increasing,  but  less  rapidly.  The  figures 
before  us  indicate  these  facts  clearly,  but  we 
pass  on  to  the  part  of  the  report  dealing 
■with  the  accommodation  and  the  new  work- 
house. The  advantages  of  the  present  site 
(about  five  acres),  bounded  by  Oxford -row  on 
the  north,  St.  Pancras  Gardens  on  the  south, 
Cambridge-street  and  King's-road  on  the 
east  and  west,  are  pointed  out,  among  them 
its  healthiness  and  size,  being  surrounded  by 
open  roads  and  gardens.  But  these  advan- 
tages are  lost  by  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  buildings,  which  excludes  the  benefits 
that  the  site  affords.  The  new  workhouse, 
according  to  the  plan  in  the  appendix,  pro- 
poses to  retain  the  kitchen,  dining-halls, 
and  laundi-y  blocks  in  the  centre,  and  to 
erect  several  detached  blocks  on  each  side, 
the  ends  of  which  ■will  overlook  the  gardens, 
■with  spaces  between  for  a  ciu-rent  of  air  to 
pass  through.  By  this  arrangement  each 
block  woidd  receive  sunlight  on  both  sides. 
A  chapel  is  sho^\%'n  in  the  centre  and  a  large 
block  in  front.  The  total  accommodation 
thus  afforded  is  estimated  at  2,500  inmates. 
Isolated  casual  wards  are  also  shown.  A 
statement  is  appended  to  this  part  of  the 
report,  shoiving  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
accommodate  the  above  number  of  persons 
in  industrial  dwellings  upon  the  site  of  St. 
Pancras  workhouse.  Discussing  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  new  to^wn-hall,  the  report 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  building, 
in  which  all  the  public  offices  may  be  com- 
bined, including  a  police-court.  Three 
sites  are  suggested  :  the  comer  of  High 
street  and  Cro^wndale-road,  the  comer  of 
Camden-road  and  Kentish  Town-roads, 
and  the  triangle  at  the  junction  of 
Monte  Video -j^lace  and  Kentish  To^wn 
road.  Appended  to  the  report  plans 
of  these  three  sites  are  given  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  We  shoidd  think  the  first 
sho'wn,  that  between  High-street  and  Cro'mi- 
dale-road,  the  most  eligible  for  the  pui'pose. 
It  is  arectaugidar  site,  has  good  approaches, 
and  is  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
workhouse.  The  other  suggested  sites  are 
triangular,  and  are  farther  northward.  The 
Monte  Video-place  site  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  economical.  The  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  estimated  at  about  £.30,000,  and  this 
sum,  added  to  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
workhouse,  is  considered  to  not  more  than 
equal  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  workhouse 
on  another  site,  and  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  erecting  an  additional  workhouse. 
£100,000  borrowed  for  50  years  at  SJ  per 
cent.  Jwoiddjinvolve  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
a  penny  m  the  pound.  We  commend  Mr. 
Gibb's  able  report  to  the  attention  of  other 
vestries  and  guardians. 


POTTEET   AND   POECELAIN.* 

ME.  FEEDEEICK  LITCHFIELD  has 
produced  a  useful  and  readable  guide 
to  the  hundreds  of  Englishmen  who  have 
begim  to  add  bric-a-brac  to  theii'  collections, 
or  to  furnish  theh-  houses  after  the  fashion- 
able manner.  The  author  prefaces  his  work 
■with  some  modest  obsei-vations  upon  the 
demand  for  such  a  book,  and,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  volumes  hitherto  published  arc 
"mostly  departmental  and  expensive." 
There  has  been  a  want  for  a  concise  account 
of  the  distinguishuig  merits  and  qualities  of 
pottery,  gi^ving  a  h.st  of  the  marks  cmjiloj-ed 
by   ceramic    makers,    and    Mr.   Litchfield's 
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little  book  is  well  adapted  to  meet  this 
requirement,  besides  giving  references  to 
larger  works  treating  on  different  branches 
of  the  art.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
those  who  coUect  "  old  china "  are  not 
generally  so  conversant  \vith  the  technical 
points  as  they  might  be  ;  stiU  less  are  their 
pmchases  or  collections  made  from  any 
piinciple  of  taste,  or  upon  any  well-founded 
knowledge  of  the  potter's  art.  With  many 
people,  indeed,  old  china  collecting  is  nothing 
but  a  mania,  and  it  must  be  of  special 
advantage  to  such  persons  that  they  shoidd 
be  guided  in  their  choice,  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  deceptive  arts  and  trickeries  of 
dealers.  Some  very  interesting  chapters 
treating  on  the  history  of  pottery  introduce 
the  subject  to  the  reader.  These  include 
sketches  of  ancient  pottery,  the  Mediaval 
and  Eenaiss.ance  periods,  the  modem  period. 
A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is  con- 
densed into  these  chapters.  Mr.  Litchfield, 
for  instance,  teUs  us,  upon  indisputable 
authority,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
producing  a  vitreous  glaze  uj)on  ceramic 
productions  at  a  very  early  period ;  that 
metallic  oxides  were  patent  to  Eastern  na- 
tions centuries  before  their  introduction  into 
Em-ope  ;  and  that  the  first  attempt  at  deco- 
ration was  to  obtain  a  thm  white  coating  or 
"  shp,"  upon  which  the  design  was  scratched 
through  to  the  coarse  ground.  The  speci- 
mens illustrated  in  this  and  other  chapters 
■will  be  of  use  to  the  collector.  Speaking  of 
the  amphorte  of  the  Greeks,  used  for  holding 
■v\-ine  and  grain,  the  author  observes  that  the 
paste  of  the  higher  class  was  of  three 
colom-s :  brick-red,  black,  and  the  natural 
coloui'  of  the  paste-buff ;  the  black  was  laid 
on  as  a  glaze.  We  find  the  author  mentions 
Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  and  Mr.  C.  Drury  Fortnum  and 
Dr.  Birch  are  authorities  frequently  quoted, 
ill-.  Litchfield  agrees  with  Marryat  that  the 
re^vival  of  the  manufacture  of  artistic  pot- 
tery was  imported  from  Spain  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  notwithstanding  Italian 
■writers  and  Mr.  Fortnum  have  sho^wn  that 
there  were  potteries  at  Pisa  and  other  places 
in  Italy.  The  Spanish  claim  is  partly 
formded  upon  the  fact  that  the  Pisans  be- 
sieged Majorca  in  1115,  and  carried  away 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Moorish  art ; 
the  name  of  "Majohca"  is  certainly  also 
suggestive.  The  conquest  of  Spain,  and  the 
expidsion  of  the  Moors,  no  doubt  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  the  highly-coloured  and 
lustred  earthenware  known  as  Hispano- 
Moresque.  The  frontispiece  to  the  book  con- 
sists of  an  illustration  of  a  fine  two-handled 
vase  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (No. 
8,968),  made  of  this  ware.  The  beautiful 
lustred  effect  was  produced,  according  to 
Mr.  Fortnum,  by  certain  metallic  salts  re- 
duced in  the  reverberatory  f  m-nace,  lea^ving  a 
thin  film  upon  the  surface.  The  author 
touches  upon  the  manufactures  at  Granada, 
Malaga,  and  Valencia,  which  were  the  head- 
quarters of  Spanish  manufacture  ;  and 
alludes  to  the  invention  of  enamelled 
earthenware,  by  some  supposed  to  be  made 
at  Pesaro,  and  to  the  celebrated  Delia 
Eobbian  ware,  in  which  an  opaque  glaze  or 
enamel  was  produced  for  the  colours.  Those 
who  desire  to  study  this  kind  of  relief  ware 
may  fkid  sever.ol  specimens  in  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  and  one  of  the  set  of 
round  j^lates  (Nos.  7,G32-7,GJ3)  exhibited 
there  is  engraved.  It  is  painted  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  -with  a  white  moulded  border, 
and  the  figures  represent  the  twelve  months 
of  the  j-ear.  To  the  student  of  this  period 
the  author  recommends  MM.  Dolange  and 
Bomeau's  illustrated  work,  "  Fayence 
Italiennes  de  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Eenais- 
sance,"  in  which  twenty-three  Italian 
factories  are  m.arked.  Of  Italian  Eenais- 
sancc  ateliers,  that  of  Gubbio  is  mentioned 
as  most  noted,  the  wares  turned  out  by 
Gubbio,  for  whom  Giorgio  Andreoli  worked, 
being  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colours 
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and  lustres.  Tho  signature  of  this  artist 
was  various  ;  he  used  cm-ious  sketchy  mono- 
grams. The  work  of  Bernard  Palissy  is 
next  described.  He,  of  course,  had  a  host 
of  imitators,  and  the  ware  was  made  till  the 
time  of  Henry  lY.  Henri  Deux  follows,  and 
hi.s  ceramics  are  very  rare.  They  are  of  a  thin, 
delicate,  incmsted  stoneware,  tho  ornament 
being  engraved  on  a  tliin  layer  and  fUled  in 
with  colour.  The  celobratedDelft  ware,  which 
flourished  in  the  1  Tth  centm-y,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned.  In  Chapter  III.  we  meet  with 
some  sensible  remarks  that  we  are  tempted  to 
quote,  as  they  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  collectors  ;  the  author  very  truly  observes 
the  difference  between  ceramic  art  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  much  of  which  is 
due  to  the  commercial  spirit,  which  is  now 
made  a  test  of  everything  artistic.  The 
desire  of  making  art  manufacture  remunera- 
tive is,  of  course,  the  motive  of  our  principal 
manufacturers,  and  is  the  cause  that  art 
develops  into  manufacture.  "When  we 
look  around,"  says  our  author,  "  even  going 
no  farther  than  the  shop  windows  of  one  of 
our  fashionable  London  streets,  and  notice  in 
many  instances  the  utter  trash  exhibited, 
compared  with  the  fine  old  specimens  we 
have  in  our  mind's  eye  of  early  Sevres, 
Dresden,  or  Oriental,  how  apt  are  we  to 
exclaim  that  there  is  a  dreadful  falling-off 
in  our  latter-day  ceramic  art !  But  before 
passing  a  condemnatory  verdict  wo  must 
consider  two  things  :  first,  to  separate  care- 
fidly  «'■<  from  matni/adiire,  and  though  the 
bad  copy  offends  the  critical  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  surely  it  is  better  that  if  the 
people  must  have  ornament  cheaply  pro- 
vided, they  should  have  something  to 
educate  them  towards  the  original  rather 
than  something  utterly  foreign  in  its  nature; 
secondly,  to  recollect  that  '  the  surviv.al  of 
the  fittest'  is  an  axiom  in  art  as  in  political 
economy,  and  that  the  best  is  pi'eserved  to 
us  from  former  ages  ;  so  posterity  will  judge 
of  om-  nineteenth  century  art,  not  by 
its  worst  specimens,  but  by  its  best,  even 
should  some  of  these  pass  now  with  their 
merit  unacknowledged."  Further  on  Mr. 
Litchfield  remarks,  "  One  cannot  help  own- 
ing with  some  abatement  of  national  pride 
that  the  excellence  of  our  ceramics  is  due 
more  to  English  energy  and  capital  than  to 
native  artistic  talent,  a  defect  evident  from 
the  number  of  foreign  artists  employed  in 
our  principal  potteries."  It  does  not  require 
much  observation  to  assure  us  of  this  fact : 
why  it  should  be  so  has  been  very  ably 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  well- 
known  address  at  Chester,  and  which  has 
been  aptly  introduced  by  the  author,  obser- 
vations that  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
interested  in  art-work  of  whatever  kind. 
One  fact  of  interest  to  note  mentioned  by  the 
author  is,  that  ivith  few  excei^tions  the 
decline  and  fall  of  factories  has  followed 
their  rise  and  pi'ogress  in  a  short  time,  show- 
ing that  tho  limited  production  has  not  been 
able  to  support  tho  heavy  expenses  incurred 
in  the  manufacture  of  ceramics.  Of  those 
which  have  sxu'vived  we  have  :  Dresden, 
founded  in  1709;  Sevres,  1743;  Worcester, 
1751  ;  and  Berlin,  1751.  Speaking  of  the 
Royal  Saxony  factory,  ijs  chief  fault  is  said 
to  be  an  ultra-Conservatism  in  its  manage- 
ment and  a  rigid  adherence  to  old  models 
and  designs.  The  Meissen  factory  is  dis- 
tinguished for  spirited  modelling  and  deli- 
cate colouring,  which  English  and  French 
manufacturers  admit  by  copying  its  models. 
The  canary  yellow,  the  dark  blue,  and  a 
recently  introduced  green  are  prevalent 
ground  colours,  but  the  landscape  subjects 
might  give  place  to  designs  of  more  suitable 
and  original  character.  The  Sevi-es  factory 
depends  more  upon  its  past  reputation,  and 
the  author  says,  though  the  forms  and 
ground  colours  are  good,  the  delicacy  of  the 
old  iiiitc  teitdre  is  wanting,  and  the  paintuig 
shows  a  falling  off  since  Madame  Pompa- 
dour's time. 


But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  jji'incipal 
value  of  Mr.  Litchfield's  book,  namely,  the 
accoimt  of  ceramic  factories  with  their  dis- 
tinguishing marks.  These  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  will  be  found  useful  to 
collectors  and  students  who  are  in  quest  of 
information  as  to  dates  and  characteristics. 
As  specimens,  we  quote  a  few  of  the  notices. 
"  Amstel. — This  manufactory,  the  first  por- 
celain establishment  in  Holland,  was  founded 
in  1764  by  Count  von  Grijnsfeld,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  runaway  workmen  from 
Saxony.  .  .  .  Its  characteristics  are :  hard 
paste,  a  fine  white  body,  and  the  decoration 
generally  in  landscapes  and  country  scenes, 
or  single  figures  of  Dutch  peasants  (speci- 
mens in  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jor- 
myn-street).  The  marks  are  the  cj'pher  A 
for  Amstel,  the  word  in  full  or  with  some 
abbreviation,  and  the  letters  M.O.L.,  which 
stand  for  Manufacteur  oude  Loosdrccht ; 
the  earliest  marks  being  tho  cross-swords, 
possibly  in  imitation  of  Dresden,  and  a  W. 
for  Weesp  (near  Amsterdam)."  The  several 
marks  and  monograms  are  appended  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  purchaser  can  examine 
for  himself  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
specimens.  Of  Chelsea  an  interesting  notice 
.appears.  One  author,  Mr.  Jewitt,  attri- 
butes the  commencement  of  tho  Chelsea 
works  to  John  Dwight,  who,  in  1684  had 
been  granted  a  patent  for  liis  manufactory 
at  Fulham.  Under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the  factory  does  not  appeartohave  flourished, 
but  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over it  received  an  impetus  by  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  artists.  The  sign  generally 
adopted  was  the  anchor  in  red  or  gold,  .and 
on  some  pieces  a  small  embossed  medalHon, 
with  the  anchor  in  relief.  The  Derby  porce- 
lain, which  was  manufactured  from  1756  to 
17S5,  is  a  fine  white  and  soft  paste,  decor- 
ated with  landscapes  and  flower-pieces,  well 
painted.  In  the  tea  and  coffee  services  a 
beautiful  transparent  fuU  blue  border,  re- 
lieved by  gilding,  is  common  ;  the  cups  were 
often  fluted.  The  marks  or  devices  are 
various  and  quaint,  including  crowns  and 
ribbons,  single  or  in  combination,  cross- 
swords,  &o.  The  new  company's  London 
warehouse  is  at  27,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  Mr. 
Edward  Phillips  iDcing  managing  dii-ector. 
The  Dresden  porcelain  is  fully  described. 
The  early  specimens  are  now  very  rare. 
Tlio}'  were  of  a  dark  red  colom- ;  later  on  a 
fine  white  earth  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Biittcher  was  the  first  director.  In 
1731  Kandler,  an  artist  of  repute,  introduced 
wreaths,  bouquets  of  flowers,  vases,  and 
animals.  Gilded  borders  and  medalhons 
were  also  used  in  the  decoration.  The  speci- 
mens produced  about  1778,  known  as  the 
King's  period,  are  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
Marcolini  period  also,  which  succeeded,  was 
rich  ill  decoration,  a  deep  ^ros  hhii  being 
used  as  a  ground,  with  groups  of  mytho- 
logical figures  and  landscapes.  Tho  pre- 
sent manufacture  follow  the  old  models. 
The  •\\Titer  says,  "  at  tho  present 
time  no  porcelain  commands  a  higher 
price  than  old  Dresden,  at  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Dickens'  collection  as  much  as 
£380  being  given,  by  Mr.  E.  Josejih,  for  a 
small  group  of  some  four  figuucs."  The 
specimens  at  the  South  Eensington  Museum 
are  interesting  as  the  best  productions  of 
the  Meissen  factory.  The  commonest  marks 
are  the  cross  swords.  AVe  have  not  much 
information  regarding  Japan,  which  is  rather 
an  omission ;  the  marks,  like  those  of  China, 
.are  very  numerous.  Chaffers,  in  his  work 
on  m.arks,  gives  some  30  or  40  illustrations  ; 
some  beautiful  specimens  .ai'e  engraved  from 
Messrs.  Henry  Doulton's  Lambeth  Potter}-, 
a  brief  description  of  which  is  given.  The 
Doulton  ware  is  the  reviv.al  of  the  old  Gres 
de  Flandres,  and  its  decoration,  with  which 
our  readers  are  familiar,  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  Messrs.  Doulton  have  largely  developed 
the  artistic  qualities  of  their  highly-appre- 


ciated manufacture.  Minton  chuia  is  also 
fidly  described,  and  several  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  history  and  marks  of  Sevres, 
from  the  first  Republican  Epoch,  1702,  to 
the  second  Imperial  Ejjoch,  1872.  A  tabls 
of  marks  and  nronogi'ams  of  the  painters  and 
decorators  are  apjiended,  from  1753  to  ISOO, 
and  wiU  be  found  interesting.  Wedgwood 
and  AVorcester  are,  of  course,  among  the  list 
of  noted  factories  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
before  us,  and  several  interesting  facts  are 
recorded.  Chapter  VI.  contains  some  useful 
hints  and  cautions  to  collectors.  The  author 
advises  the  student  to  spend  a  quiet  moi-ning 
or  two  in  the  ceramic  department  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyu- 
street,  which  comprises  representative  speci- 
mens of  each  period  and  a  very  good  lUus- 
tratiou  of  the  English  school.  The  raw 
material  and  its  various  mixtures  are  also  to 
be  studied  here.  Would-be  collectors  should 
also  visit  Chi-istie's  rooms  in  King-street  and 
watch  a  sale,  so  as  to  note  the  prices  :  much 
practical  information  may  be  picked  up  in 
this  way.  The  author  says,  "To  buy 
successfully  in  an  aesthetic,  as  in  a  commer- 
cial sense  also,  a  specimen  should  be 
examined  as  to  its  quality  of  paste,  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  special  characteristics  as  a 
specimen  of  its  factory,  decoration,  the 
drawing  of  the  figure,  if  a  subject,  the 
natm-al  effect  of  flowers  or  fruit,  or  the  dis- 
tance and  softness  of  a  landscape,  &c." 
Imitations  and  restorations  are,  of  course,  a 
great  source  of  difficulty  to  the  buyer. 
Palissy  and  Henry  II.  are  numerous  as 
imitations,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  difference  between  the  delicate 
soft  paste  of  old  Sevi-es  and  modem  paste  ; 
but  we  leave  Mr.  Litchfield's  book  to  the 
reader,  believing  he  wiU  find  in  it  a  useful 
guide  to  the  discriminative  piui'ohase  of  old 
china. 


L'EMULATION.* 

ABOUT  twelve  months  since  we  briefly 
announced  the  ajjpearance  of  a  monthly 
publication,  started  under  the  title  "  L'Emu- 
lation,"  and  issued  by  the  Central  Society 
of  Architecture  in  Belgium.  The  year's 
volume,  now  before  us,  is  a  large  folio, 
comprising  about  55  photo-lithographic 
plates  of  illustrations,  printed  in  dark  brown 
ink.  Many  of  the  designs  are  executed, 
.and  the  collection  promises  to  rej^resent  the 
existing  state  of  the  architecture  of  Belgium. 
The  plates  are  of  a  workable  size,  and  not 
too  large  for  practical  purposes  ;  but  the 
scales  that  have  been  converted  into  feet 
and  inches  are  unreadable,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  vmder  each, 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  that  represents  an 
English  foot  than  the  method  adopted  in 
most  cases.  We  cannot  speak  in  very 
flattering  terms  of  the  designs.  The  eleva- 
tions, we  find,  are  all  shaded,  the  advantage 
of  which  is  open  to  doubt ;  it  would  have 
been  better,  we  think,  if  the  shading  had 
been  less  heavy,  so  that  the  detail  might 
have  been  made  clearer.  The  sections  and 
details  furnished  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
the  work ;  but  a  greater  value  would  have 
been  bestowed  if  more  plans  had  been  given, 
the  few  that  are  furnished  being  too  small. 
Gl.incingover  the  designs,  we  find  a  double- 
page  elevation  of  the  Belgian  compartment  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris,  1S7S,  the 
design  of  Em.  Janlet,  which  may  be^  taken 
as  representative  of  Belgian  taste.  We  can- 
not find  much  fault  with  the  general  masses ; 
the  archway  is  bold,  and  some  of  the  features 
good— as,  for  instance,  the  open  gallery— but 
the  details  are  jumbled,  and  there_  is  a 
decided  want  of  rhythm  or  gradation  in  the 
fancy-cut  gables  and  corner  cupola.  There  is 
a  senselessness  also  in  the  scrolls  which 
adorn  the  dormers  and  doorways,  in  spite  of 
good  work  in  other  parts.  Seven  large 
plates  illustrate  this  design.  The  design  for 
'L'Emul^ition.    London  :  J.  Davis,  Old  Kent-road. 
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a  monumental  stone  bridge,  by  M.  Jean 
Baes,  contributed  to  tlic  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium, is  clever;  there  is  a  landing-stage  and 
stall'  approaches  to  the  bridge  level ;  the 
smaller  piers  have  small  pavilions  or  niches 
over  them,  and  the  semicirculfvr  flights  of 
steps  to  the  embankments  are  useful  and 
suggestive.  The  design  has  merit,  though 
of  an  ideal  order.  M.  Henri  Vandeveld's 
design,  distinguished  as  the  first  prize,  has 
three  arches,  the  centre  one  being  largest, 
and  a  side  footway  with  steps  at  the  end  is 
made  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
lower  levels  of  the  embankments,  whUo  the 
carriage-way  is  covered  by  a  lofty  flat  roof, 
supported  on  open  colonnades  of  the  Ionic 
order.  Circular  towers,  with  archway  at 
one  end  and  a  lofty  square  one  at  the  other, 
terminate  the  composition,  which  is  marked 
by  some  originality  and  boldness.  The 
Commercial  House  in  De  Brouckere  Square, 
Brussels,  by  E.  Janlet,  has  some  merit  in 
the  plan  of  staircases  and  the  recessed 
story  at  the  top  is  a  good  feature,  but  we  do 
not  admire  the  order  of  pilasters  above  the 
arched  shop  openings.  The  details  are 
efl'ectively  drawTi.  Certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting illustration  is  the  plan  and  section 
of  the  Prison  at  Tournai,  by  F.  Derre.  The 
general  plan  is  on  the  radiating  principle, 
three  blocks  of  cells  with  central  corridors 
leading  from  an  octagon  centre,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  governor  and  administration. 
Special  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  design 
are  the  semicii'cular  spaces  for  recreation, 
divided  by  radiating  walls  at  the  ends  of  each 
block,  and  the  rooms  disposed  roimd  the 
centre  chapel  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
We  cannot  admire  the  triangular  lodge  on 
plate  23,  nor  the  arched  gateway  plate  25. 
Some  rather  florid  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
details  of  the  gallery  to  the  Town  Hall, 
Brussels ;  the  capitals  are  rather  lumpy. 
The  plans  for  a  guardian  school,  showing 
three  prize  designs  published  by  the  Central 
Society,  are  ingenious  ;  but  the  elevation  of 
the  1st  prize  design  is  spoilt  by  the  immean- 
ing  scrolls  and  terminals  of  the  gables,  and 
the  pigeon-house  excrescences  on  the  roof. 
Perhaps  the  most  sensible  treatment  is  that 
of  No.  3.  We  have  no  space  to  further 
criticise.  Plates  -10-43  represent  a  church, 
in  what  we  may  term  Modern  Fantastic 
Romanesque ;  the  details  of  porch  (i6),  the 
tracery  in  plates  47  and  49,  and  the  turrets, 
are  examples  to  be  avoided.  The  house- 
fronts  in  plate  51  are  clumsy  adaptations, 
the  balcony  and  cut  stone  cornices  heavy  and 
unrefined.  We  might  take  parts  from  some 
of  the  designs,  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion we  can  only  say  that  it  well  represents 
the  uncertain  vigorousness  of  a  style  which 
borrows  without  much  assimilation  the 
features  and  details  of  both  Gothic  and 
Eenaissance.  If  rivalry  is  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  style,  the  work  we  have 
noticed  may  help  if  it  only  remains  true  to 
its  title. 


THE  SEWERAGE  WORKS  FOR  THE 
CROYDOX  RURAL  SANITARY  AU- 
THORITY.* 
THE  sewerage  works  at  the  present  time  imder 
course  of  construction  for  the  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  involve  the  construction  of 
over  3C  miles  of  brick,  brick  and  concrete,  and 
pipe  sewers ;  the  erection  of  a  piunping  station, 
with  the  necessary  machinery  for  pumping-  the 
low-level  eewage,  and  for  the  subsequent  treat - 
ment  of  the  sludge  ;  the  preparation  of  an  in- 
termittent filtration  area  for  the  purification  cf 
the  sewage :  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge 
over  the  river  Wandle  :  the  boring  of  an  artesian 
well,  and  the  erection  of  two  detatched  cottages  ; 
in  connection  with  the  sewerage  and  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  the  parishes  of  Beddington,  Mor- 
ton, Merton  Rush,  llitcham,  and  llordcn,  and 


•  A  paper  read  by  W.  Santo  Ctiim-,  A.I.C.E.,  F.G.S., 
at  the  Slertou  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Siureyors,  Dec.  oth,  1S79.  ^See 
p.  701,  ante.] 


the  hamlet  of  WalUngton,  Surrey,  containing  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  estimated  at  the 
present  time  at  about  17,000.  The  system 
adopted  throughout  for  the  drainage  of  these 
districts  is  the  water-can-iago  system,  witli 
which  all  engineers  are  famiUar.  The  rainfall 
is  not  admitted  into  the  new  sewers,  but  is  con- 
veyed directly  to  the  natural  watercourses,  by 
the  sewers  existing  prerious  to  the  construction 
of  the  new  system,  which  are  in  every  case  re- 
tained for  this  purpose.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  will  flow  directly  on  to  the  filtration 
area  by  gravitation  alone,  a  portion  only  of  the 
districts  of  Merton  and  Morden,  containing,  at 
the  present  time,  about  300  houses,  requu-ing 
the  services  of  a  low-level  outfall,  from  whence 
the  sewage  is  subsequently  pumped  at  the  sewage 
works  from  a  depth  of  20ft.  into  the  gravitation 
outfaU.  The  sewers  are  of  four  types.  No.  1  is 
the  stoneware,  salt-glazed,  socket  drain  pipe,  as 
manufactured  by  Doulton  and  Co.,  and  which 
requires  no  further  description.  The  mode  of 
jointing  these  sewers  is  as  follows: — Tarred 
gasket  is  first  forced  into  the  joint,  which  has 
the  effect  of  preserring  the  concentricity  of  the 
pipes,  and  the  prevention  of  the  entiy  of  any 
sand  into  the  sewers ;  the  annular  space  is  then 
filled  with  neat  Portland  cement ;  and  a  fillet  of 
the  same  worked  around  the  outside.  Care  is 
taken  that  no  cement  shall  form  a  projection  on 
the  inside  of  the  sewer,  each  joint  being  care- 
fully cleaned  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  very 
wet  gromid  the  water  in  the  trench  is  pumped 
down  from  a  sumph  in  advance  of  the  sewer, 
until  the  cement  joints  are  made,  when  a  layer  of 
puddled  clay  is  placed  around  the  newly-made 
joint,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  cement  in  place  imtil  set,  and  of  stopping 
any  possible  leak  that  may  occur  through  the 
accidental  fracture  of  a  joint  on  the  subsequent 
refilling  of  the  trench.  The  pipes  previous  to 
being  laid  in  the  trenches  are  fitted  together  on 
the  surface  in  convenient  lengths,  so  that  the 
invert  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  socket  and  spigot  such  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cement  may  be  admitted  all  round  to 
ensure  a  watertight  joint.  All  pipes  having 
more  than  a  sUght  deriation  from  the  true  cir- 
cular are  rejected,  it  being  impossible  to  meet 
the  above  requirements  with  ill-shaped  pipes. 
The  pipes  are  each  tested  by  being  struck  by  a 
small  hammer,  by  means  of  which  the  presence 
of  a  flaw  is  readily  detected.  No.  2  is  a  com- 
bination of  stoneware  pipes,  embedded  in  Port- 
land cement  concrete.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion is  adopted  for  .sewers  up  to  ISin.  in  diameter, 
when  laid  in  deep  cuttings  in  treacherous  groimd. 
No.  3  section  of  sewer  is  the  type  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  main  gravitation  outfaU. 
This  sewer  is  constructed  of  an  inner  ring  of 
brickwork,  surrounded  by  a  Portland  cement 
collar  joint  lin.  in  thickness,  the  whole  embedded 
in  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  coUar  joint 
has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  sewer  watertight,  and  has  been  foimd  most 
efficient.  The  method  of  constructing  these 
sewers  is  as  follows:  Gin.  of  concrete  having 
been  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  a  semi- 
cireiflar  moidd,  like  an  inverted  centre,  is  placed 
thereon ;  the  concrete  is  then  well  worked  in  up 
to  the  springing,  and  the  moulds  are  not  re- 
moved until  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  set ;  on 
the  removal  of  the  moidds  the  collar  joint  and 
brickwork  is  proceeded  with,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  concrete  in  due  course.  No  4  section  of 
sewer  has  been  adopted  for  the  tank  sewer,  for 
the  reception  of  the  low-level  sewage  dm-ing  the 
time  the  pumping  engines  are  at  rest.  It  is 
constructed  of  two  rings  of  brickwork  with 
cement  collar- joint  as  before  described  between 
the  inner  and  outer  ring.  The  importance  of 
constructing  the  whole  of  the  sewers  as  nearly  as 
possible  watertight,  apart  from  sanitai-y  reasons, 
will  be  apparent  when  the  capacity  of  the  main 
outfall  is  considered,  the  theoretical  maximum 
discharge  from  this  sewer,  when  not  working 
underpressure,  being  50 1  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
no  less  than  33  miles  of  the  new  system  of  sewers 
contribute  to  the  same.  The  total  number  of  joints 
in  this  length  of  sewer  will  be  about  00,000,  and 
the  effect  of  the  leakage  of  one  drop  of  water 
per  second  at  each  joint  would  be  to  bring  a 
volume  of  water  on  to  the  filtration  area  equal  to 
an  annual  rainfall  of  62in.  Manholes,  eircidar 
in  form,  .5ft.  internal  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  2ft.  at  the  top,  arc  constructed  at  aU  inter- 
sections of  streets,  and  at  each  junction  of  a 
branch  with  a  main  sewer :  also  a  manhole  or 
combined  ventilator   and  lamphole  is  placed  at 


each  change  of  direction  or  gradient  of  the 
sewers,  the  straight  line  principle  being  adhered 
to  with  few  exceptions  throughout.  Any  part 
of  the  system  may  be  thus  rcudUy  examined,  and 
the  locaUty  of  any  defect  or  obstruction  be  at 
once  detected.  The  outlet  from  each  manhole  is 
pro-rided  with  a  stoneware  flushing  block,  having 
a  groimd  face,  and  two  projecting  iron  clips  for 
the  reception  of  a  wooden  stop-board  as  an 
arrangement  for  flushing.  The  iidcts  are  each 
provided  with  a  stoneware  balance  valve  having 
an  iron  flap  htmg  at  the  top,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  flap  a  screwed  spindle  -with  ball  at  end, 
by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  opening  at  the 
bottom  can  be  easily  arranged.  The  object  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  valves  is  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  currents  of  au-  through  the 
eewers,  and  to  localise  and  expel  the  gases  gene- 
rated in  each  division.  These  manholes  and 
ventilators  are  finished  at  top  with  a  Latham's 
patent  spiral  charcoal  ventilator.  The  mini- 
mtun  fall  for  the  various  sizes  of  sewers  is  as 
follows; — 


24  ,, 
18  ,, 
15  ,, 
12  ,, 


1  m  1,200 
1  ,,  900 
1  „  900 
1  ,,  700 
1  ,,  500 
1  ,,      300 


and  the  whole  of  the  sewers  wiU  be  self-cleans- 
ing, as  the  minimum  velocity  of  any  sewer  when 
running  half  full  will  be  118ft.  per  minute. 
Flushing  wells  are  constructed  at  various 
points  on  the  system,  the  points  selected  being 
such  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  subsoil  water  may 
be  obtained  for  flushing  purposes,  and  as  large 
a  district  as  possible  he  under  the  influence  of  the 
weU.  These  flushing  wells  are  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  manholes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bottom  work  being  laid  dry  to 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  the  subsoil  water 
in  the  weU.  They  are  connected  to  a  manhole 
on  the  sewers  by  a  line  of  pipes  provided  with  a 
sliuce*  valve,  on  opening  which  the  flushing  of  the 
sewers  is  easily  and  readfly  effected.  The  pipe  sewers 
at  all  crossings  under  railways  or  rivers  are  con- 
structed of  cast  iron,  and  the  brick  and  concrete 
sewers  are  strengthened  by  an  additional  ring 
of  brickwork.  The  cement  used  on  the  works  is 
the  best  Portland.  No  cement  is  used  that  is 
incapable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  3501b.  to 
the  square  inch,  when  tested  on  a  section 
having  an  area  of  2\  square  inches,  after 
seven  days  immersion  in  water.  An  Adie's 
cement-testing  machine  is  used  for  testing  the 
briquettes.  The  proportions  for  the  concrete 
are  six  measures  of  clean  gravel  and  sand  to  one 
measure  of  Portland  cement  ;  and  the  cement 
mortar,  two  of  clean  sand  to  one  of  Portland 
cement.  The  pumping  machinery,  manufac- 
tured by  Hathom,  Davey,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
comprises  a  pair  of  horizontid,  rotative,  con- 
densing pumping-engines.  Each  engine  and 
pump  is  capable  of  lifting  7,500  cubic  feet  of 
sewage  20ft.  high  per  hour,  when  working  at 
not  more  than  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  in 
addition  to  driving  the  gearing  for  one  chemical 
mixer  and  one  pump  for  the  filler  presses,  the 
use  of  wMch  will  be  described  hereafter.  The 
steam  cylinders  are  12in.  in  diameter,  stroke 
20in.,  fitted  with  shde  and  expansion  valves. 
An  air-pump  and  a  condenser,  self-contained  in 
one  casting,  are  provided  for  each  engine, 
worked  from  the  end  of  the  engine  piston-rod. 
The  boflers  are  of  the  Cornish  type,  diameter 
5ft.  3in.,  length,  14ft.  ;  single  flues  2ft.  9in. 
diameter.  The  fly-wheels  each  weigh  1  ton. 
The  main  pumps  are  similar  to  those  designed 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  for  the  Dantzic  Sewer- 
age Works  ;  each  piunp  having  a  piston  and 
plunger  22'in.  and  ICin.  in  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  of  20"in.,  the  pumps  being  worked  directly 
from  a  di.sc  on  the  end  of  the  cranksliaft.  There 
are  two  filter  presses  lor  the  treatment  of  the 
sludge,  one  of  Needham  and  lilte's,  and  one 
of  Johnson's.  The  sewage  from  the  high  and 
low  level  sewers  will  bo  received  into  the  tanks 
withm  the  pumping  station,  and  after  being 
filtered  through  coke,  will  be  conveyed,  by  means 
of  properly-constructed  main  and  subsidiary 
carriers,  onto  the  filtration  area ;  the  deposited 
sludge  being  subsequently  treated  by  chemicals, 
and  consoUdated  by  the  filter  presses.  The  in- 
termittent filtration  area  for  the  final  reception 
and  purification  of  the  sewage,  consists  of  an 
area  of  land  28  acres  in  extent,  and  8  acres  in 
addition  are  reserved  for  the  present.  The 
character  of  this  laud  varies  considerably,  being 
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composed  of  alluvial  deposit  overlaying  the  Lon- 
don clay,  the  constituents  of  the  deposit  being 
beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  marsh,  clay,  and  peat. 
The  depth  from  the  siu'face  of  the  groimd  to  the 
London  clay  varies  from  3  to  17ft.  Subsoil 
drains  for  the  reception  of  the  purified  effluent 
•will  be  laid  at  the  requisite  levels.  The  impervious 
beds,  whore  necessary,  will  be  burnt  into  ballast 
or  removed,  and  suitable  porous  material  substi- 
tuted down  to  the  level  of  the  subsoil  drains. 
The  pm-rfied  effluent  -will  eventually  flow  into 
the  river  WancUe.  The  whole  filtration  area  is 
enclosed  by  a  clay  puddle  wall  2ft.  in  thickness, 
the  excavation  for  which  has  been  taken  down 
1ft.  into  the  London  clay.  It  has  the  effect  of 
•  efltectually  preventing-  the  passage  of  any  water 
either  from  the  river  Wandle  or  the  surrounding- 
waterlogged  strata  into  the  iiltratiou  area.  An 
artesian  well  has  been  sunk  at  the  pumping 
station  for  supplying  the  water  required  for  the 
condensers  and  for  other  purposes.  Tliis  well  is 
6in.  in  diameter,  Kned  with  cast-iron  pipes  fitted 
with  wi-ought-iron  flush  collars,  the  bottom  pipe 
being  prorided  with  a  steel  shoe.  The  well  is 
bored  to  a  total  depth  of  230ft.  through  the 
foEowing  strata  : — Alluviirm,  12ft.  ;  London 
clay,  soft. ;  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  40ft.  ; 
Thanet  sand,  4"ft.,  and  into  the  chalk,  51ft. 
Depth  to  chalk,  179ft.  The  bottom  30ft.  of  well 
is  not  lined.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  from 
the  well,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  chalk, 
has  remained  constant  since  the  completion  of 
the  boring.  The  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  5-79 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  .52,100  gallons  jrer  24 
hoiu-s,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  54^. 
These  works  were  designed  and  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  M.I.C.E,,  as  engi- 
neer-iu-chief ,  the  author  acting  as  resident  engi- 
neer. The  totalamouutofthecontractforthe  whole 
of  the  specified  works  is  £74,708,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  Phosnix 
Wharf,  Battersea,  their  representative  being  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wilkinson. 


KOY^VL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening ;  Professor 
T.  Hayter  Lewis,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  in 
the  absence,  through  illness  caused  by  the  in- 
clement weather,  of  the  president  and  hon. 
secretary.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  White)  announced 
several  donations  to  the  library,  including  the" 
Transactions  of  several  societies,  a  continuation 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  "Archteology  of  Rome," 
and  a  continuation  of  Messrs.  Audley's  "  Archi- 
teetm-al  Dictionary."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
evening  Professor  Kerr  called  attention  to  the 
latter  book  as  a  labom-  of  love,  wliich  had  been 
•carried  to  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  by 
"two  brothers  practising  as  architects  at  Liver- 
pool ;  it  was  a  work  at  once  comprehensive  and 
serviceable,  and  differed  from  the  dictionary  in 
course  of  issue  by  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society  in  that  it  would  deal  only  with  the  art 
side  of  architecture.  The  first  volume  was  con- 
fined to  A,  but  had  already  reached  a  second 
edition.  Mr.  W.  Ct.  Audsley  having  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  work  would  be 
completed  in  ten  volumes,  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  him,  Mr.  Barry  expressing 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Audsle3'  would  thoroughly 
succeed  in  the  ambitions  project  he  had  proposed 
to  himself.  The  Secretary  also  announced  addi- 
tional donations  to  the  Improvement  Fund  of 
ten  guineas  from  Mr.  Street,  ten  guineas  from 
Mr.  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield,  and  four  guineas 
from  Mr.  Martiueau,  and,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  donors,  the  Chairman  said  that 
the  general  opinion  was  that  the  alteration  had 
been  eminently  successful.  Amongst  the  new 
members  admitted  was  Mr.  Leonard,  cluef 
engineer  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  an  hon. 
associate. 

The  Chaiemajt  said  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
pense witli  the  ballot  in  the  case  of  the  thi-ee 
royal  princes  who  wished  to  be  admitted  as  hon. 
fellows,  who  would  be  proposed  and  seconded  in 
the  usual  way,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
that  these  noble  princes  would  be  welcomed 
with  acclamation.  Mr.  Barry  then  proposed 
and  Mr.  Penrose  seconded  a  formal  motion  for 
dispensing  with  the  ballot,  which  was  agreed  to 
to,  and  Mr.  Barry  then  proposed  seriatim  the 
election  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Prince 
Leopold,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  Institute 


would  receive  an  accession  of  strength  in  the 
adhesion  of  "  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  The 
Chairman  again  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
addition  to  the  Institute's  membership,  and  put 
tlie  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Don  Rafael  Contreras,  of  Granada,  Spain,  was 
also  elected  without  the  ballot  as  an  hon.  and 
corresponding  member. 

THE   LATE   FEEDEEICK  PEPTS   COCKEKELL. 

The  Secretaey  read  a  memorial  sketch  of  the 
late  honorary  secretary  to  the  Institute,  written, 
it  was  explained,  by  a  very  near  friend,  who  did 
not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.  On  Nov.  8, 
1878,  the  issue  following  Mr.  CockereU's  sudden 
death,  we  published  an  obituary  notice,  and 
amongst  his  works  illustrated  in  oui-  pages  may 
be  mentioned  :  House  at  Lythe  HUl,  Haslemere, 
in  the  Btjildixg  News  of  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  13, 
1871  ;  Do-n-n  Hall,  Harlow,  Jidy  4,  1873  ;  and  a 
house  in  concrete  and  brick  at  Datchet,  Oct.  26 
and  Nov.  2,  1877.  As  an  artist  and  as  a  man  in 
and  of  society,  rather  than  as  an  arcliitect,  the 
writer  of  the  memoir  treated  of  his  friend,  the 
chief  portion  of  the  sketch  being  devoted  to  inci- 
dents in  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  Indeed, 
the  author  at  the  commencement  admitted  that 
no  succession  of  great  public  works  executed  by 
CockereU  arrested  attention ;  but  this  not- 
withstanding, who  was  there,  it  was  asked, 
among  the  most  distingui.shed  in  architecture, 
who  did  not  feel  the  loss  sustained  in  his  death  ? 
As  an  artist  he  would  be  remembered — as  a  man 
of  delicate  taste  and  fine  perception,  of  generous 
impidse  and  cathoKc  liberality,  which,  har- 
monising the  intellectual  with  high  moral 
qualities,  foi-med  a  character  of  rare  attractive- 
ness not  easily  conveyed  to  strangers  to  its 
refining  influence.  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell, 
born  in  1833,  was  the  second  sur-viving  son  of 
Charles  Robert  CockereU,  R.A.,  and  Anna  Maria 
his  wife,  daughter  of  the  engineer  John  Rennie. 
At  that  time  no  name  was  more  illustrious  than 
his  father's  in  the  society  which  awards  honour 
to  artistic  genius.  Shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Professorship  of  Architecture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  his  interest  in  the  reputed 
works  of  William  of  Wykeham  led  the  elder 
Cockerell  frequently  to  visit  Winchester  College, 
and  there  he  placed  his  son  Frederick,  as  a 
commoner,  in  the  year  1845,  and  the  bright- 
faced,  curly-headed  boy  won  his  way  rapidly  to 
pojiularity  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  school  life. 
Ah-eady,  in  so  early  boyhood,  his  father  seemed 
to  have  discerned  and  appreciated  in  him  some 
germs  of  an  testhetic  tendency.  A  little  entry  in 
Mr.  CockereU's  diary  during  his  son's  first 
holidays  was  touching  when  read  in  the  light  of 
after  events:  "June  28,  184.5.  With  my  boys 
to  the  Academy  Exhibition  ;  judgment  and  taste 
in  Fred  ;  more  combativeness  in  Robert."  The 
one  was  to  be  their  artist  friend ;  the  other,  who 
set  his  heart  upon  a  soldier's  career,  fell  gaUantly 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  a  Ueutenaut  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Alma.  At  the  close  of  1848  Fred  matriculated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  the  reason  for 
this  so  early  change  in  his  course  of  studies  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  deijartment 
to  which  he  was  attached,  viz.,  "  Apphed 
Science,"  with  aU  the  branches  of  which  his 
father,  clearly  destining  him  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  desired  that  he  shoidd  now  begin 
to  be  conversant.  For  about  five  or  six  terms  he 
constantly  attended  the  lectures,  during  •u-hich 
tune  his  feUow-students  were  more  impressed 
by  his  presence,  vivacity,  and  cleverness  of  con- 
versation, than  by  any  apparent  devotion  to 
severe  study.  At  Professor  O'Brien's  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  his  note-book  was  fuller  of 
deftly-traced  towers,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  than 
of  the  teaching  which  its  pages  were  intended 
to  record.  Fanuliar  with  a  favom-ite  theory  of 
Professor  CockereU  that  the  human  frame  is  the 
basis  of  aU  idea  of  beauty,  he  set  hhusclf  -with 
interest  to  a  study  wliich  must  always  be  the 
foundation  of  correctness  in  figure-drawing.  It 
bore  fruit  in  the  facility  which  he  afterwards 
enjoyed  of  thorough  truthfulness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  instinctively  deUcate  sense  of 
form.  In  desig-ntng  decorations,  he  would 
outline  a  fig-ure  2  ft.  high,  from  head  to  foot  and 
up  the  other  side,  -ivithout  taking  his  pencU 
from  the  paper.  This  dexterity  was  no  less 
etUfying  to  those  who  witnessed  his  office-^n'ork 
than  amusing  in  general  society.  It  happened 
one  day  in  1851  that  a  student  at  the  old  School 
of  Design  in  Somerset  House,  now  a  successful 
painter,  observed  a   youth  •whose  appearance 


struck  him,  but  whose  name  he  did  not  know, 
to  be  dUigently  working  at  the  remains  of  an 
antique  statue — the  legs  of  a  Faim.  Hearing 
that  he  was  an  architectural  student,  the  young 
painter  commenced  an  acquaintance  •with  him  by 
expressing  surprise  at  the  then  unusual  devotion 
of  time  to  this  line  of  study  by  one  whose  pro- 
fessional intention  was  thus  fixed.  He  remarked 
that  Professor  CockereU  was  the  only  EngUsh 
architect  he  knew,  of  real  power  in  designing 
the  human  figure.  "  He  is  my  father,"  repUed 
the  young  man,  with  animation  and  deUght, 
' '  and  I  am  trying  to  follow  him.' '  His  pride 
and  trust  in  the  guidance  of  his  father  were 
imbounded,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  reviewing 
his  own  life,  not  to  recognise  the  influence 
which  the  teaching,  example,  and  constant  com- 
panionship of  the  Professor  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  form  which  the  son's  artistic  temper 
finaUy  received.  One  idea  of  Professor  Cocker- 
eU's, which  often  formed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, was  that,  for  any  approach  to  perfection, 
a  modern  building  demanded  the  co-operation 
of  two  architects,  the  one  to  devote  himself  to 
utilitarian  arrangement,  the  other  to  artistic 
embeUishment.  These  suggestions  perhaps  in- 
creased the  apparent  indisposition  of  a  boy  to 
devote  to  the  drier  details  of  the  prescribed 
instruction  the  same  appUcation  as  accompanied 
the  exercise  of  his  pencU.  Withdra-wn,  how- 
ever, in  his  seventeenth  year,  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  class-rooms  to  more  intimate  practical 
training,  he  must  soon  have  been  disabused  of 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  requirements  of  actual 
practice.  Mr.  G-oodchUd,  for  many  years  the 
valued  chief  clerk,  and  through  Uf e  the  faithful 
friend  of  Professor  Cockerell,  who  as  archi- 
tect to  the  Bank  of  England  had  offices 
there,  gave  him  the  flrst  lessons  in  perspective 
drawing :  and  new  offices  at  the  Bank  were  then 
in  course  of  construction,  while  desig-ns  had  to 
be  fui-nished  for  branches  in  provincial  towns. 
During  the  summer  of  1850,  with  an  indepen- 
dence then  not  often  confided  to  boyhood,  but 
forming  part  of  the  Professor's  educational 
design,  he  made  a  sketching  tour  in  northern 
France,  and  returned  to  distribute  his  autumn 
between  the  School  of  Design  and  some  subor- 
dinate occupation  in  connection  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  in  Hyde  Park.  To  some  months 
of  study  at  Paris,  in  the  spi-ing  of  1853,  and  to 
the  admu-ation  he  there  conceived  as  much  for  the 
system  as  for  the  results  of  the  training  in  the 
Parisian  school,  must  be  referred  a  perhaps  some- 
what exaggerated  estimate  formed  by  Frederick 
Cockerell  of  the  lofty  aims  and  ambition  of  per- 
fection which  he  deemed  speciaUy  characteristic 
of  French  architects  ;  and  in  his  own  earUer  de- 
signs the  French  idea  was  profusely  blended 
with  the  classical.  Caristie,  who  so  far  back  as 
1815  had  been  a  friend  and  companion  of  Charles 
Robert  CockereU,  at  Rome,  now  readUy  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  son's  studies,  lending 
bJTTi  di-awings,  advising  him  in  liis  copies,  and 
introducing  him  to  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  his  art ;  to  VioUet-le-Duc  among  others,  and 
to  Visconti,  then  fully  engaged  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  old  Place  du  Carrousel  and  substi- 
tution of  the  splendours  of  the  new  Louvre.  The 
seed  feU  on  no  thankless  soil  ;  young  CockcriU's 
dUigence  was  unstinted.  Later  in  that  year  he 
made  a  perspective  drawing  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which,  with  some  alterations  and 
introduction  of  fignres  suggested  by  the  late 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1854.  Cockerell  was  early  in  that 
year  a  pupU  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hard  wick,  R.A., 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business ;  and, 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Mr.  P.  0. 
Hard  wick,  who  found  him,  ' '  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  o-wn  favourite  style  of  art  in. 
many  cases  of  much  use,"  he,  for  the  first  time, 
assisted  in  the  planning  and  laying  out  the  site 
for  country  houses.  In  the  early  days  of  1 8-55 
he  visited  Rome  in  company  with  a  feUow  pupU 
at  Hardwick's,  now  an  architect  of  distinction, 
and  whUe  there  he  passed  thi-ough  a  phase  of 
Ufe  quite  painful  whUe  it  lasted,  of  longing  to 
become  a  painter  instead  of  an  architect.  How- 
ever, a  letter  of  appeal  to  his  father  brought  a 
reply  imfavourable  to  his  vie^n's,  but  containing 
advice  so  sound  and  arguments  so  convincing 
that  he  never  afterwards  suffered  his  feelings  to 
interfere  •with  architectural  studies  and  training. 
During  the  -winter  of  1855-56,  he  was  one  of 
a  colony  of  nine  young  EngUshmen  who  were 
Hviug  in  the  Via  Felice,  at  Rome,  and  returned 
to  London  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  now 
gradually  retiring  from  active  professional  life,  to 
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direct  the  progress  of  work  at  country  seats  and  to 
take  part  in  tlie  competition  for  the  CTOvemment 
Offices.  Cockerell's  first  independent  professional 
TTork  Tvas  done  in  1858-59,  consisting  of  acemetery 
chapel  and  other  buildings  at  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Ledbury,  which  led  to  his  building 
one  or  two  more  small  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  specialty  came  to  be  the  design  of 
coimtry  houses  and  the  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  ones  ;  aud  one  of  his  earliest 
successes  was  achieved  in  raising  the  elevation 
and  making  additions  to  Coleorton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  his  cousin,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which 
materially  improved  the  proportion  and  dignity 
of  that  somewhat  bizarre  work  of  Dance. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  houses  were 
Down  Hall,  Essex,  in  the  Italian  style,  where  an 
excellent  effect  was  produced  by  the  iise  of  con- 
crete with  decorative  panels  in  sgraffito  ;  Lythe 
Hill,  Haslemere ;  and  one  of  the  most  recent, 
Crawley  Court,  near  AVinchester.  This  was  a 
large  and  imposing  work,  its  idea  a  modified 
Elizabethan,  its  material  brick  and  the  gi'ey  flint 
of  the  country,  with  terra-cotta  introduced  into 
the  window  mullions,  the  whole  effect  being  very 
light  and  soft.  There  were  difficulties  connected 
with  the  site  :  some  exceptionally  fine  tall  trees 
stood  in  close  proximity,  and  it  was  feared  that 
any  building  short  of  being  colossal  would  be 
dwarfed  by  them  ;  but  Cockerell  managed  liis 
elevation  vrith  such  judgment  that  the  house, 
without  being  immoderately  large,  seemed  to 
reign  duly  supreme  and  asserted  itself  a  success- 
ful rival  to  its  lofty  surroundings.  One  un- 
deniable merit  attached  to  Ms  residential  buUd- 
ings,  the  more  remarkable  as  it  indicated  a 
feeling  apart  from  his  delight  in  the  beauties  of 
proportion  and  decorative  work  ;  he  was  always 
especially  studious  of  the  r/cniiis  foci  where  he  was 
called  upon  to  build.  His  only  work  of  import- 
ance in  London  was  Freemasons'  Hall,  for  which 
his  designs  were  selected  in  competition  (1S64). 
The  highest  recognition  of  the  success  within 
the  power  of  the  craft  to  bestow  was  shown  by 
their  architect's  immediate  appointment  to  the 
high  office  of  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works, 
which,  although  one  subject  to  annual  change, 
he  continued  to  hold  to  his  death.  A  reflection 
■would  occur  to  aU  who  criticised  in  his  company 
or  conversed  with  him  upon  the  works  of  bygone 
days  or  of  those  of  contemporary  architects :  he 
was  unusually  liberal  of  appreciation  in  art.  It 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  more  free  from 
bigotry  in  favour  of  the  classical  or  the  medi:i?val 
school,  or  any  special  development  of  either. 
With  the  former  naturally  enough  his  name  was 
in  early  days  hereditarily  Hnked,  but  his  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  the  latter,  in  their  proper  asso- 
ciation, was  manifest  in  the  reverent  care  with 
which  he  always  approached  the  restoration  or 
enlargement  of  old  buildings.  But  he  regarded 
style  as  altogether  second  in  importance  to  the 
great  principles  which  imderlie  beauty,  and 
which  his  power  of  analysis  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish and  to  prize.  Eminently  catholic  in 
lesthetics,  from  a  naturally  acute  perception  of 
beautiful  things  and  the  effect  of  early  education, 
his  sweetness  of  disposition  and  utter  freedom 
from  any  spirit  of  captious  detraction  robbed 
even  the  most  condign  disapproval  of  offence,  so 
that  those  of  his  younger  associates  who  sought 
his  judgment  found  in  the  critic  the  friendly 
teacher  too. 

Mr.  C.  Baeky  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  and  said  there  was  a  certain 
pi'opriety  in  his  name  remaining  unknown  be- 
cause he  had  expressed  the  general  sentiments 
as  to  their  late  friend,  in  whose  bright  ideas  there 
was  great  promise  of  success,  which  had  he  been 
spared  to  a  green  old  age  would,  he  believed, 
have  been  entirely  reaUsed.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  he  was  to  be  congratulated,  if  such  an 
expression  might  be  used,  for  leaving  behind 
such  a  name  among  his  confreres,  unmixed  with 
envy,  not  sufiiciently  known  to  excite  criticism, 
but  rich  with  pleasant  memories  of  social  inter- 
course and  friendship.  Many  present,  especially 
in  their  younger  days,  could  have  sympathised 
in  CockereU"  s  desire  to  become  a  painter  rather 
than  an  architect,  and  perhaps  occasional  indul- 
gence in  these  visions  of  a  wide  field  of  imagina- 
tion was  just  the  recompense  architects  had  for 
the  dull  routine  of  professional  life. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
bore  testimony  to  the  faith  fulness  of  the  memoir. 
His  friendship  with  the  subject  dated  back  many 
years,  to  the  time  when  for  a  short  time  they 
were  associated  in  the  office  of  the  elder  Hard- 
wick.     In  the  youthful  coterie  to  which  they 


then  belonged,  Cockerill's  social  cjualities,  his 
genial  manners,  and  his  artistic  tastes,  made  him 
a  general  favourite,  whOe  he  was  neither  vain 
nor  indolent.  For  the  post  of  hon.  secretary 
to  the  Institute  he  was  admirably  fitted  ;  of  his 
professional  works  he  (Mr.  E;istlake),  who  was 
now  outside  the  profession,  would  leave  other 
members  to  speak. 

Mr.  G.  AiTcnisos  expressed  his  keen  regret 
that  their  friend  had  been  cut  off  so  early,  and 
dilated  on  his  social  equalities,  remarking  that  he 
was  the  greatest  "  swell"  amongst  them  all,  and 
that  no  one  coidd  have  been  in  Ms  presence  with- 
out feeUng  that  ho  was  in  the  best  of  society. 
He  was,  besides  being  an  artist,  a  critic  of 
books,  painting  and  sculpture,  one  of  the 
great  architects  of  the  Renaissance — in  fact  he 
was  like  a  cut  crystal,  no  side  of  wMeh  was  not 
fidly  polished,  or  from  wMch  light  was  not  sent 
forth. 

Mr.  HoEACE  JoxES,  as  the  oldest  of  the  small 
coterie  of  arcMtects  to  which  Cockerell  belonged, 
added  a  warm  testimony  of  appreciation  of  Ms 
cheery,  honest,  English  character,  and  the  Chair- 
man put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  paper,  wMch  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  then  resolved  into  a  special 
general  meeting  of'  Fellows  only  to  consider  the 
reiHcSion  of  by-law  34,  as  well  as  the  form  of 
nomination  (No.  II.)  referring  to  candidates  for 
membersMp  resident  abroad,  and  the  form  of 
nomination  (Xo.  III.)  referring  to  home  and 
corresponding  members. 


THE  LAW  OF  FIXTURES.* 
(Coiit  itiiied  from  p.  G74.) 
3.  %17E  will  lastly  consider  the  right  to  re- 
tV  move  fixtiu'es  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  right  of  severance  and  removal 
of  annexations  to  the  soO  by  the  tenant  of  a  par- 
ticular estate  has  in  modern  law  developed  into  a 
right  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  situation  of  a  tenant, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  Ms  rights  relating  to 
fixtures,  may  be  varied  by  private  contract,  and 
the  construction  which  has  been  placed  by  the 
Courts  upon  covenants  of  this  kind  will  receive 
separate  attention  ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  there  is  no  such  private  con- 
tract affecting  Ms  rights  as  to  fixtui'cs,  and  that 
the  demise  contains  no  covenants  that  relate 
thereto.  The  position  of  the  tenant  will  now  be 
considered  apart  from  any  such  incidents,  and 
with  regard  only  to  Ms  rights  as  sanctioned  and 
estabhshed  by  the  general  ride  of  law  :  and 
where  it  has  been  determined  that  a  right  of 
severance  exists  under  the  circumstances  already 
discussed  «  fortiori,  it  may  be  taken  to  exist  when 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  that  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  cases  already  cited 
will  be  appKcable,  so  far  as  they  allow  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  right  of  severance  aud  removal,  to 
the  state  of  facta  now  imder  consideration. 

The  presumption  of  law  wMch  arises  from 
*' the  position  of  the  parties,"  when  they  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  is  one  in  the  least  degree  favourable  to 
an  intention  to  permanently  benefit  the  freehold ;  in 
fact,  an  intention  to  permanently  benefit  thefreehoUl, 
on  the  part  of  a  tenant  annexing  articles  to  the 
soil,  can  never  be  presumed  solely  from  the  re- 
lation of  the  parties  as  landlord  and  tenant. 

It  win  depend  in  a  gi'eat  degree  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  "  the  mode  and  degree  of  annexa- 
tion," "  the  nature  and  character  of  the  fixture, 
and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,"  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  tixtiu-e  is  '  *  movable  "  or  * '  irre- 
movable"; in  other  words,  these  two  latter 
incidents  now  become  the  most  important  imliein 
of  the  intention.  If  the  article  is  so  firmly  an- 
nexed to  the  freehold  or  incorporated  therewith 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  ynthont  permanent  in^ 
jury  to  the  freehold,  the  tenant  wUI  not  be 
allowed  to  remove  it.  It  is  a  proper cxuestion  for 
a  jury  to  determine  whether  the  removal  of  a 
fixtiu'e  would  cause  substantial  injury  to  the 
freehold,  and  such  a  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  is  a  good  test  of  the  mode  and  extent  of 
annexation  [a').  A  windmiU,  built  of  wood  and 
resting  on  a  brick  foundation  by  its  own  weight 
alone,  was  held  to  be  a  chattel  and  a  "movable 
fixture  between  heir  and  executor  («'^ .  A  barn 
constructed  of  wood  resting  on  staddels  of  stone. 
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btiilt  into  a  brick  foundation,  may  be  removed 
by  a  tenant,  but  the  foundation  must  remain. 
This  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that 
the  barn  was  not  fixed,  and  that  a 
wooden  barn  so  constructed  was  not  annexed  to 
the  soil.  In  '•  Buekland  v.  Butterfield,"  a  con- 
servatory which  had  been  purchased  by  a  tenant 
for  years  and  brought  from  a  distance  was  by  him 
erected  on  a  brick  foundation,  l.iin.  deep,  upon 
that  was  bedded  a  sill ,  over  wliich  was  a  frame- 
work covered  with  slate  ;  the  framework  was  8 
or  0  feet  high  at  the  end,  and  about  2  feet  in 
front.  TMs  conservatory  was  attached  to  the 
dwelling-hotise  by  eight  cantilevers,  let  9  inches 
into  the  wall,  which  cantilevers  supported  the 
rafters  of  the  conservatory ;  resting  on  the 
cantilevers  was  a  balcony  with  iron  rails.  The 
conservatory  was  constructed  with  sliding 
glasses,  paved  with  Portland  stone,  aud  connected 
with  the  parlour  cMtnney  by  a  flue ;  two  win- 
dows were  opened  from  the  dwelling-house  into 
the  conservatory,  one  out  of  the  dining-room, 
another  out  of  the  library.  The  Coiu-t  held  that 
the  conservatory  fiad  become  part  of  the  freehold, 
and  coidd  not  be  removed  by  the  tenant  or  his 
assignees.  CMef  Justice  Dallas  appears  to  have 
decided  this  case  on  the  ground  that  there  may 
be  a  "  sort  of  fixing  or  annexation  which,  though- 
the  building  or  thing'  annexed  may  have  been 
merely  for  ornament,  wOI  yet  make  the  removal 
of  it  waste."  In  Jenhim  v.  Getliny  («'),  green- 
houses built  in  a  garden  and  constructed  of 
wooden  frames,  fixed  with  mortar  to  a  founda- 
tion of  brickwork,  were  held  to  be  "irremovable 
fixtures ' ' ;  the  boUer  bmlt  into  the  floor  of  the 
greenhouse  wa*  also  held  t")  be  an  "irremoyablo 
fixture,"  but  the  pipes  belonging  to  the  heating 
apparatus  and  connected  with  the  boiler  by 
.screws  were  held  to  be  "movable  fixtures." 
Vice- Chancellor  Wood,  in  this  case,  after  dis- 
tinguishing the  position  of  a  tenant  from  that 
of  an  incumbent,  as  in  Martin  v.  Roe  {a')  goes  on 
to  say: — "There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this 
case  from  Bucllahd  y.  liiilterfitld.'"'  The  boiler 
appears  to  have  been  held  an  "irremovable 
fixture"  mainly  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  and  extent  of  the  annexation.  "It  is  not 
like  a  pump,  easily  removable.  Tlie  question  as 
to  the  hot-water  pipes  is  more  doubtful ;  although 
they  are  used  as  the  means  of  circidating  from 
the  boUer,  still  they  are  connected  merely  by 
screws,  and  might  very  naturally  and  easily  be 
altered  from  time  to  time,  like  gasfittmgs,  and 
can  hardly  be  treated  as  mere  adjuncts  to  the 
boiler.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  hold 
the  pipes  to  be  removable  by  the  occupier."  In 
Grymesv.  Howcrcn  (</'),  the  question  was  whether 
a  puTnp  attached  to  a  stout  pei'pendicular  plank 
w:  s  a  movable  fixture.  This  plank  rested  on 
the  ground  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  fastened 
by  an  iron  bolt  through  the  adjacent  wall.  The 
tube  of  the  pump  passed  through  a  brick  flooring 
into  a  well  beneath,  wMch  had  been  arched  over. 
The  Court  held  that  the  piunp  was  a  ' '  movable 
fixture."  CMef  Justice  Tindal,  in  delivering 
judgment,  said  : — "  Looking  at  the  facts  of  this 
case,  considering  that  the  pump  was  one  of 
domestic  coiirenience,  that  it  was  slightly  fixed, 
was  erected  by  the  tenant,  could  be  removed  entire, 
and  that  the  question  is  bettvccn  the  tenant  and 
his  landlord,  I  think  the  rule  should  be 
made  absolute."  In  Hel'dueil  v.  JEastieood  {a'). 
Baron  Parke  says: — "  Xow,  in  considering  tMs 
case,  we  cannot  doubt  the  machines  never 
became  part  of  the  freehold.  They  were  attached 
slightly  so  as  to  be  capable  of  removal  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  biulding  or  to 
themselves."  With  regard  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  fixture,  and  the  use  for  which 
it  is  intended,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of 
the  authorities  that  a  fixtm-e,  in  order  to  be 
"movable,"  must  be  of  a  chattel  nature  and 
character  before  it  was  annexed,  or,  at  the  least, 
must  partake  of  a  character  independent  of  the 
soil.  In  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
in  that  relation  alone,  the  rule  of  la  w  was  relaxedf  or 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  it  being  very  early 
perceived  that  it  would  be  injiu-ious  to  trade  if  a 
tenant  were  told  that  he  must  continue  to  conduct 
his  trade  with  property  which  need  not  bo  fixed 
in  any  way  to  the  soil,  or  he  would  at  once  be 
held  to  have  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  landlord. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Holt  (//),  such  fixtures  were 
movable  by  a  tenant,  and  a  series  of  sub.sequ€nt 
authorities  have  established  tMs  general  prin- 
ciple with  respect  to  trade  fixture.  Lord 
EUenborough,  in  the  case  of  "  IClwes  v.  Mawe" 
[>i),  also  recognises  the  authority  of  the  decisions 
in  wliich  fixtures,  set  up  for  pui-poscs  not  wholly 
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but  in  part  connected  with  trade,  have  been  held 
to  be    "movable  fixtures."     When  a  tenant  is 
a  nurseryman,  and  mates   it   his   trade,  he  may 
remove     trees     (h^).     Growing   box   cannot    be 
removed    by    a   tenant    during  his  term.     Mr. 
Justice  Parke  said : — "  There  is  no  authority  for 
saying    that  an   ordinary  tenant    may  take  up 
g^rowing  trees  -without   a   special   agreement  for 
that  pm-pose";  and  Chief  Justice  Denman  : — 
"A  border  of  box  is  a  thing  intended  to  be  per- 
manent."    Justice  Parke  : — "  It  might  as  well 
be  contended  that  a  tenant  could  take  up  hedges 
(«') ;  for   if  there   be  a   ciuickset  edge  of  white 
thorn,  if  the  tenant  stub  it  up  or  suffer  it   to  be 
destroyed,  this  is  de.struction  "  (4').  The  remarks 
of  Lord  Kenyon,  in  "  Penton  v.  Robart,"  and  of 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs,  in  "  Lee  v.  Risdon  "  (siiprn), 
are   important   on   this   class  of  questions.     By 
reference   to   the   ca,ses   already  cited  it  will  be 
observed  that  fixtures  erected  for  ornament  and 
doinesiic   us('  have   in   certain   cases   held  to   be 
"movable    fixtures."       The    Lord    Keeper,  in 
"Beck   V.  Rebow"  (*'),  decided  that   hangings 
and  looking-glasses  were  only  matters  of  orna- 
ment and  furniture,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  horLse  or  freehold,  but  removable  by  the 
lessee  of  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn, 
in    the    case    of    "Parsons  v.  Hind"    (i-),  re- 
marked:— "Where     a   chattel    still    remains  a 
chattel,  being  merely  fixed   for   conrfiiiciicc,  like 
the  clock  in  court,  which  although  firmly  fixed, 
and   although   probably  it  could   not  be   moved 
without  disturbmg  the   plaster,  yet  no  one  could 
doubt  it  remains  a  chattel,  and   does  not  become 
a  part  of  the  freehold. "   In  "  Avery  v.  Cheslyn ' ' 
(tfa),  it  was  held  to  be  properly  a  c^uestion  for  the 
jury,    whether   a   cornice   was  ornamental.     In 
"Bi.shop  V.  EUiott "   {P),  following  "Leach  v. 
Thomas"  (/>')  chimney  pieces,  if  oriiniiieiital  and 
not  otherwise,  set  up  by  the  tenant,  are  movable 
fixtures ;  "  but   it  has  been  held  that  statuary 
and  vases,    which,  although  not   affixed  to  the 
freehold,  and  resting  only  on  pedestals,  form  part 
of   the   architectural  design  of  a  house,  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  mere  ornaments  and  cannot  be 
removed.     It  cannot  be  laid  down  ■with  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  Courts  would  limit  the  power  of 
a  tenant  toremove  fixtures  to  thecasesalready  men- 
tioned, such  a  limitation  would  be  incompatible 
■with  the  application  of  theprinciple  which  has  been 
laid  down,  and  which  is  submitted  as  abimdantly 
.  supported   by   recent  authority.     Nevertheless, 
these  cases  are  valuable  as  indicating  the  poUcy 
pursued   by   the   judges,    and   may  be  taken  as 
authorities  with  re.spect  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  refer.     It  must,  how- 
ever,  be   here   remarked   that   fixtures   erected 
for  the  purposes  of  ]iusbaniiry  have  been  expressly 
excluded  from   the   class  of   movable  fixtures  : 
therefore,  agricultural  tenants  are  not  entitled 
to  remove  fixtures  set  up  by  them  for  this  pur- 
pose.    It  is   difficidt  to  see  how  the  distinction 
established   by   this   ease  with   regard  to  agri- 
cultural tenants  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  public   policy   which   ostensibly   formed   the 
ground  of  the  judicial  decisions  connected  with 
trade,   and  other  fixtures.     Further,   would  any 
such  strict  Une  of  demarcation  as  that  attempted 
to   be   laid   down  by   Lord    EUenborough   be- 
tween   trade   fixtures    and   aijriadfHral   fixtures 
receive  the   approval   of   the   courts   in  modem 
times  ?     It  would,  in  fact,  be   difficult   to   dis- 
tinguish  in   very   many   cases   such  fixtures  as 
pertain  to  husbandry  from  those   pertaining  to 
trade,  or   to   deterniine   with   any   accuracy  to 
■which  class  the  fixtures  properly  belonged.    The 
Legislature  has,  to  some  extent,  recognised  the 
inj  ustice  inflicted  upon   agricultural  tenants  by 
thus  excluding  them  from  a  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  what  may  be  termed  the  emanci- 
pation of  personal  property  from  the  denomina- 
tion of  realty.     This  result  is  entirely  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  judges  in  modifying  by  a  series  of 
decisions  the  operation  of  a  legal  doctrine  which 
was   evidently   expedient.      The   policy   of   the 
courts    has    bet-n    deliberately   sanctioned    and 
adopted  by  the  Legislature   in  respect  to  agri- 
cultural tenants,  in  two   enactments,  the  former 
of  which  became  law  in  1851,  and  empowered  a 
tenant,  who,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
landlord  for  the  time  being,  has  erected  trade  or 
agricultural   irstures,    under  certain  conditions, 
to  sever  and  remove  them  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  tenancy.     The   latter  enactment  is  entitled 
"  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,   1875,"   and 
its  provisions  are  intended  to  relieve  agricultural 
tenants  from  the  loss  and   injury  to  which  they 
are  subjected   by   the   doctrines  of   the  common 
law  as  expounded  in  the  courts.     These  statutes 


seem  to  aft'ord  every  encouragement  and  facility 
to  parties  so  desiring  it,  whether  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  to  render  inoperative  the  important 
principle  involved. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  Assessment  of  Fixtures. 
Whatever  is  fixed  to  the  realty  so  as  to  be  irre  • 
movable  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  must  be 
taken  to  be  part  of  the  premises,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  rateable  value  of  the  pro- 
perty {Ir").  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  sever  and 
remove  fixtures  does  not  for  certain  purposes 
affect  the  character  of  the  f  xture  as  a  part  of 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  annexed.  By  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  severance  the  fixture  becomes  a 
chattel,  and  subject  to  the  incidents  of  a  chattel. 
Nevertheless,  until  that  right  is  exercised,  the 
general  rule  of  law  still  obtains,  that,  when  a 
tenant  annexes  articles  to  the  demised  premises 
during   the  term,    such   annexations  or    "fix- 


Thus,  in  a  covenant  by  a  tenant  to  yield  up,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  premises  demised, 
together  with  all  ' '  locks,  keys,  bars,  bolts, 
marble  and  other  cliimney-pieces,  foot  paces, 
slabs,  and  other  Jixtiires  and artietes  in  the  nature  of 
fxtures  put  up  during  the  term,  it  was  held  that 
neither  tenant's  fixtures  nor  trade  fixtures  were 
included  in  the  covenant  (r)  There  is  another 
important  result  of  a  general  covenant  to  repair 
which  must  be  noticed  here.  If  a  tenant  on  the 
determination  of  his  tenancy,  takes  any  fresh 
interest  in  the  premises,  he  should  take  care  to 
reserve  expressly  his  right  to  remove  those  fix- 
tures which  he  had,  under  the  old  tenancy,  a 
right  to  sever  and  remove,  otherwise  the  tenant 
may  lose  his  property  in  them  altogether  ;  and 
it  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  right  of  a 
tenant  to  remove  fixtures  may  be  divested  by 
any  new  agreement  for  the  use  and  employment 


tures,   become   part   of   the  freehold  ('/■(.     The    of  the  land  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  the 


tenant  is,  moreover,  liable  to  be  divested  of  hi; 
right,  should'he  not  exercise  it  within  certain 
prescribed  limits ;  in  such  case  the  property  in 
the  fixture  will  pass  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  annexed.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  more  particularly  and  in  detail  to  the  con- 
secjuences  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  to 
exercise  a  right  of  severance  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law.  Lord  Justice  James,  in 
cx-partc  Daglish  (4'),  has  thus  stated  the  law  on 
the  .subject: — "In  the  case  of  a  freehold,  the 
freeholder  has  exactly  the  same  interest  in  every- 
thing attached  to  the  freehold  as  he  has  to  the 
brick  and  mortar  themselves,  which  make  up  the 
walls  of  the  freehold.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  tenant  who  has  a  limited 
interest — it  does  not  signify  what  that  limited 
interest  is — in  the  soil  and  the  buildings,  and 
who  has  besides  an  absolute  interest,  a  complete 
and  tinqiial'ifitd propertij  (unqualified  except  as  to 
this,  that  he  must  remove  it  before  the  end  of 
that  term),  m  the  fixtures  as  distinct  fro,n  the 
interest  in  the  land.  This  interest  is  a  thing  which 
he  can  part  with,  a  thing  which  Ids  creditors 
can  seize,  and  a  thing  which  is  liable  to  execu- 
tion as  against  him  ju.st  as  much  as  the  chairs 
and  tables  in  his  house."  Where  a  yearly  tenant 
of  a  house  had  at  his  o^wn  expense  hung  bells, 
but  quitted  the  premises  ■without  removing 
them,  it  was  held  that,  by  remaining  fixed  to  the 
freehold  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  that 
the  tenant  could  not  maintain  trover  for  them 
after  the  landlord  had  severed  them  from  the 
freehold  (J/).  In  the  absence  of  special  contract, 
tenant's  fixtiu'es  cannot  be  removed  after  the 
termination  of  the  lease,  and  this  rules  applies 
whether  the  lease  determines  by  ejfluxion  of  time 
or  hj  re-entry  on  forfeiture  {//').  The  result  of 
the  authorities  may  be  stated  (e)  first,  that 
fixtures  go,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  the 
landlord,  unless  the  tenant  haSj  duriny  the  term, 
exercised  his  right  to  remove  them ;  secondly, 
that  the  tenant  may  remove  the  fixtures,  not- 
withstanding the  term  has  expired,  if  he  retains 
possession  of  the  premises  (c)  ;  thirdly,  that  his 
right  to  remove  fixtures  after  his  term  has  ex- 
pired is  subject  to  this  further  qualification — ■viz., 
that  the  tenant  continues  to  hold  the  premises 
under  aright  still  to  consider  himself  as  tenant.^'' 

The  right  of  a  tenant  to  sever  and  remove 
"  movable  fixtures  "  is  frequently  governed  by 
express  covenants  (r').  TVTien  this  is  the  case, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  "will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  legal  construction  of  such  covenants. 
A  general  covenant  to  repair  extends  not  only 
to  biuldings  but  to  fixtures,  and  a  tenant  is  pre- 
cluded by  such  a  covenant  from  removing  fix- 
tures (4)  (/) .  A  tenant  may  also  deprive  him- 
self of  his  right  to  remove  fixtures  by  under- 
taking to  repair,  and  yield  up  in  good  repair, 
improvements  and  fixtures.  A  tenant  covenanted 
* '  to  repair  the  devised  messuage,  and  premises, 
and  all  erections,  buildings,  and  improvements 
which  might  be  erected  thereon  during  the  term, 
and  to  yield  up  the  same  in  good  repair,  i^-c." 
It  was  hold  that  a  rcra/if/a/i,  erected  during  the 
tcnn  by  the  tenant,  fell  within  the  terms  of  such 
a  covenant  (f*),  and  coiUd  not  be  removed.  A 
yreenhouse,  although  erected  with  a  \-iew  to 
removal,  has  been  held  to  be  an  improvement 
■svithin  the  meaning  of  such  a  covenant  ((').  A 
platc-ylass  shop-front,  in  lieu  of  an  old  window 
fixed  to  the  freehold  by  wedges  only,  has  been 
held  to  be  included  in  the  word  ' '  improvements ' ' 
(''■').  But  where  general  words  follow  the 
enumeration  of  specific  articles,  the  general 
words  are  construed  as  relating  to  the  same  class 
of    articles    as    those    specifically   enumerated 


fixtures.  Suppose  a  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
or  without  any  express  covenant  to  repair, 
erects  structures  or  improvements,  and  subse- 
quently takes  a  lease  of  the  same  premises,  with 
a  general  covenant  to  repair,  the  lessee  would  be 
restrained  from  remoring  those  fixtures  at  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy  so  created, 
although  he  might  have  removed  them  pire^vious 
to  the  commencement  of  his  lease  (<*).  Where 
the  outgoing  tenant  stipulates  with  the  incoming 
tenant  for  a  purchase  of  the  fixtures  at  a  valua- 
tion, the  landlord  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  a 
l^arty  to  such  an  agreement ;  otherwi.se,  if  the 
fixtures  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  incoming 
tenant  has  taken  possession,  the  landlord  may 
dispute  the  right  of  purchase  and  sale,  and 
claim  the  fixtures  on  the  ground  that  the  out- 
going tenant  has  divested  himself  of  the  right  to 
remove  the  fixtures  by  neglecting  to  exercise  his 
right  during  the  term. 
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At  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  12,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  8th  inst.,  the  adjourned  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  above  paper. 

Mr.  Rtde,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in 
opening  the  subject,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  author  had  dismissed  the  subject  of  the 
rateability  of  fixtures  in  a  single  sentence,  for  it 
was  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
profession. 

Mr.  E.  ViGEES  expressed  the  indebtedness  the 
members  felt  to  Mr.  Smalman  Smith  for  bring- 
ing so  delicate  a  subject  into  the  naiTow  limits 
of  a  paper.  His  o^wn  definition  of  a  fixture 
would  be  :  Wliat  was  appropriated  to  a  freehold, 
not  what  was  simply  affixed  to  it. 

Mr.  H.  SiUELD  thought  that  the  author  had  so 
arranged  his  subject  as  to  convey  a  clear  and 
harmonious  view  of  the  intricate  law  of  fixtures 
as  at  present  laid  down  in  the  courts.  A  question 
not  touched  on,  but  of  great  importance,  was 
whether  a  property  was  enhanced  in  rateable 
value  by  having  a  fixture  annexed  to  it.  The 
recent  case  of  Lang  v.  The  Overseers  of  Bishops 
Wearmouth,  which  had  occasioned  much  com- 
ment in  the  North  of  Exgland,  had  been  sup- 
posed to  settle  this  in  the  aflirmative  ;  but,  on 
examination  of  the  case  in  detail,  it  appeared 
that  the  appellant  faOed  in  his  application  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, — in  which  he,  a  ship- 
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builder,  sought  relief  from  ratiiii^  for  certain 
macMnes,  alleged  to  be  fixtures,  employed  in  his 
business — by  reason  of  a  clause  in  the  statement 
of  the  case  that  the  machines  were  intended  for 
permanent  use  in  the  business,  declared  since  to 
have  been  made  in  error,  but  one  which  at  once 
put  the  appellant  out  of  court.  He  considered 
that  the  question  of  rating  turned  on  what  a 
landlord  would  provide  for  a  tenant ;  what  he 
did  not  usually  supply  ought  to  be  omitted  from 
consideration  in  the  rating  of  hereditaments. 

Mr.  Lofts  considered  that  in  household  fix- 
tures the  safest  guide  in  the  decision  of  questions 
between  landlord  and  tenant  was  the  surrender 
clause  in  the  lease.  He  should  classify  fixtures 
as  movable  and  immovable  ;  the  latter  being  the 
landlord's,  the  former  the  tenant's  fixture.  It 
was  very  desii'able  that  inventories  of  fixtiu'es 
taken  over  should  be  preserved  for  future 
guidance  as  to  the  party  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

llr.  Castle,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  would  re- 
mark that  for  every  single  case  reported  in  the 
law  books  there  would  be  thousands  in  the 
memories  of  surveyors.  For  guidance  in  a 
matter,  a  solicitor  or  barrister  woidd  do  best  to 
learn  from  the  surveyor  concerned  what  was  the 
actual  practice  in  his  profession  in  such  a  case, 
as  the  decisions  in  the  courts  were  largely 
governed  by  "custom."  The  paper  h.ad  given 
them  a  reduced  plan  of  the  law  of  fixtures,  and, 
as  usual  in  such  delineations,  some  points  had 
been  dwarfed — as,  for  example,  rateabihty — 
and  others  made  unduly  prominent.  An  im- 
portant point  was  that  an  assignee  of  a  tenant 
had  greater  powers  of  removal  of  fixtures  than 
the  tenant  himself,  for  even  when  the  lease  had 
been  surrendered  by  the  tenant  it  had  been  held 
that  the  assignee  could  step  in  and  remove  such 
fixtures  as  belonged  to  the  tenant,  while  after 
surrender  the  tenant  himself  was  precluded  from 
taking  away  his  fixtures  from  the  incoming 
tenant. 

Mr.  EoEEET  Mantt  observed  that  the  paper 
gave  a  legal,  but  not  a  practical,  view  of  the 
question.  He  thought  the  chief  difficulties  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  as  to  freehold 
fixtures  arose  when  the  respective  parties  called 
in  their  solicitors — an  assertion  which  provoked 
laughter  and  cheers.  He  could  see  no  advantage 
in  changing  the  designation  of  fixtures  from 
landlord's  and  tenant's  to  movable  and  immova- 
ble, as  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  old  name 
told  at  once  to  whom  the  property  belonged. 
The  alteration,  if  any  were  necessary,  should  be 
to  freehold  and  leasehold  fixtures.  The  practical 
and  best  mode  of  diminishing  di.sputes  as  to 
these  matters,  was  to  make  out  a  schedule  of 
fixtures  when  tenancy  was  commenced.  Twenty- 
five  or  30  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  tenants 
to  provide  meters,  gas  and  water  pipes,  bells, 
stoves,  and  all  other  fittings ;  nowadays  the  com- 
petition between  speculative  builders  induced 
them  to  proride  these  in  houses,  ready  built-in — 
but  they  were  none  the  less  teaants'  fixtures, 
although  it  was  the  custom  to  leave  them  in  as 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  removal.  If  a 
tenant  changed  a  landlord's  fixture  for  a  better 
article,  such  as  a  mantelpiece,  his  safest  course 
was  to  make  a  special  agreement  with  the  land- 
lord about  it  beforehand,  undertaking  to  rein- 
state the  former  one,  or  the  landlord  could 
claim  the  better  one  without  paying  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.W.6.HAKKisox,Q.C.,.saidifthispapergave 
thelaw,  as  Mr.  Shields  had  pronoimeed  it  did,  asan 
harmonious  whole,  he  could  only  add  '  *  God  help 
us,"  for  it  seemed  to  him  a  hopeless  muddle. 
If  he  met  with  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
fLxtures  the  first  suggestion  a  lawyer  would 
make  would  be  to  refer  it  in  place  of  going  to 
law,  for  the  decisions  were  so  various  and  based 
upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  no  one 
looking  at  a  recorded  decision  could  say  how  the 
next  case,  precisely  similar  in  conditions  though 
it  might  be,  would  go.  ^Vs  for  the  paper,  very 
many  of  the  ' '  authorities ' '  quoted  were  not 
authorities  at  all.  Look  at  the  dogma  in  the 
first  sentence,  ^^  quicquid  f^catur  soh,  solo  cedit.^^ 
What  !  If  a  man  were  to  naU  an  old  hat  to  a 
tree  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden  for  his  boys  to 
take  pot  shots  at  with  a  pistol,  the  hat  became 
the  landlord's,  and  a  fixture  that  the  tenant 
could  not  remove  till  it  rotted  from  the  tree  1 
On  that  principle  a  carpet  was  a  fixture,  although 
one  might  wish  to  take  it  up  and  dust  it,  a  clock, 
and  so  were  many  other  mere  fittings.  Mr.  Justice 
Giffard  had,  the  author  mentioned,  decided  in 
ex  parte  Ashbury  that  duplicate  rolls  passed  with 


a  rolling  machine.  Xow,  he  would  .suppose 
that  a  barrister  chose  to  have  similar  locks  on  his 
chambers  and  private  residence,  so  as  to  make  one 
key  a\'ailable  for  both  ;  if  he,  as  tenant,  chose 
to  have  several  duplicate  keys  fitting  both, 
whose  fixtures  woiJd  they  become  if  he  gave 
up  the  house  or  the  rooms  r  They  had  only  to 
apply  this  to  the  rolls  and  imagine  the  manu- 
facturer had  a  second  machine  at  other  works  to 
which  the  same  rolls  were  fitted  to  see  the  iirffu- 
mciitiim  ad  absurdiim.  True,  Mr.  Smith  gave  as 
a  better  reading  afterwards,  qmcquid  planlntur 
solo,  &c.,  but  that  was  scarcely  enough.  To  be 
an  irremovable  fixture  a  chattel  must  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  not  merely  affixed  to  it. 
He  heartily  agreed  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  previous  speakers  that  all  fixtures  ought  to 
be  made  the  bases  of  agreements.  But  the 
whole  question  was  first  one  of  facts,  and  then 
secondly  one  of  agreements,  and  each  ease,  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  would  be  decided,  not  so 
much  by  the  precedents  that  had  been  quoted, 
but  by  its  own  surroundings. 

Mr.  TccKETT  said  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  the  last  speaker  had  said ;  but  if  a  surveyor 
was  called  in  to  value  the  articles  in  a  house, 
however  soimd  his  commonsense  might  be,  he 
soon  became  a  nuisance  to  everybody,  unless 
he  knew  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  fix- 
tures, and  siu'h  a  summary  of  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question  as  Mr.  Smith's  had,  therefore, 
practical  value.  It  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portant distinctions  between  what  were  regarded 
as  movable,  and  what  as  immovable  fixtures  in 
the  several  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  of 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  and  of  a  failed  firm 
and  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt's  estate.  He 
wished  a  list  had  been  given  of  the  most  reliable 
textbooks,  which  such  a  paper  by  no  means 
superseded  :  he  had  found  "  Brady  on  Fixtures" 
the  best  (Mr.  Harrison  suggested  Amos's  work). 
He  thought  the  author  had  not  thoroughly 
carried  [the  principle  of  '  •  intention  to  annex  ' ' 
through  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  many  of  the 
decisions  seeming  to  contradict  what  had  been 
enunciated  as  highly  important.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  customs  as  to  fixtures  were 
established  by  independent  valuers  and  sur- 
veyors, coming  to  conclusions  very  often  from 
their  own  notions  of  justice  between  the  parties 
without  reference  to  recorded  cases,  and  that 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  interpret  more  liberally  than  before, 
and  they  graduallyleaned  to  wards  these  valuers' 
arrangements.  He  had  not  seen  any  recorded 
case  as  to  bank-counters  and  counting-house 
fittings,  matters  which  raised  difficult  questions 
where  banks  had  failed. 

Mr.  Neve,  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Watxey  having  spoken  on  the  case  of  Chigley 
V.  the  Overseers  of  West  Ham,  which  appeared 
to  run  counter  to  previous  decisions  as  to 
the  rating  of  fixtures,  Mr.  Ssialjiax  Sshth 
repUed  upon  the  discussion.  He  had  been 
reminded  that  fixtures  were  a  question  of  fact 
and  not  of  law,  but  of  what  use  was  it  deter- 
mining isolated  facts  unless  you  had  a  theory  to 
guide  you,  or  unless  you  could  make  iise  of  them 
in  future  practice  ?  His  object  had  been  to  re- 
duce these  complicated  facts  to  a  system,  and  in 
this  he  claimed  he  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
successful. In  passing,  he  must  mention  the 
name  of  one  judge  who  had  done  more  than  any 
other  person  to  determine  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, viz.,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.  In  his  paper 
he  had  tried  to  show  that  three  questions 
governed  the  movability  or  otherwise  of  fixtures : 
first,  and  most  important,  the  position  in  which 
the  parties  stand  to  each  other  :  next,  the  mode 
and  extent  of  annexation  ;  and  lastly,  the  value 
and  purpose  of  the  property.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  he  must  point  out  that  he  only  quoted 
the  rule  quicqiiid Ji.ea(ur  solo,  solo  cedit  as  a  feudal 
maxim  that  had  become  nearly  obsolete,  having 
been  varied  to  qmcquid  plantattir,  kc.  If  fixtures 
were  made  the  subject  of  schedules,  all  would 
agree  that  disputes  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  he  would  suggest  to  the  Institution  that  the 
Council  should  endeavour  to  formulate  some 
comprehensive  schedule  of  fixtures  that  should 
have  the  happy  residt  of  reducing  matters  of 
variance. 

The  Chaieman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  when  a  solicitor  asserted  that 
the  question  was  a  "hopeless  muddle,"  and  a  sur- 
veyor regarded  it  as  a  "  delicate  case,'"  it  was 
evident  that  the  consideration  of  fixtures  was 
complicated.  He  should  have  dinded  it,  had  he 
not  been  in  the  chair,  into  three  parts :  —  1  st ,  ^\Tiat 


was  a  fixture  r  2nd,  In  wliom  is  the  property  of 
a  fixtuie  vested  ?  and  3rd,  What  part  does  the 
fixture  play  as  a  portion  of  a  rateable  heredita- 
ment ?  Common-sense  would  exclude  fx"om  the 
list  of  fixtures  anything  which  was  neither  fixed 
nor  annexed,  and  woiUd  say  that  those  things 
which  were  irremovabla  belonged  to  the  landlord, 
Mr.  Mann  had  carried  the  tenants'  right  so  far 
as  to  say  that  bells  and  stoves,  &c.,  built  into  a 
house,  were  the  tenant's,  because  they  were 
formerly  supplied  by  the  tenant;  but  he  was 
sure  that,  if  such  a  rjUe  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  much  mipleasantness  would  arise,  and 
the  courts  would  not  sustain  the  claim.  The 
whole  discussion  had  shown  the  desirability  of 
making  definite  schedules  of  all  fixtures. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institution,  on  the 
.)th  January,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  will  read  a 
paper  on  ' '  The  Purchases  of  the  London  School 
Board." 


XOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

THE  building  operations  of  the  year  about  to 
close  have  been  considerable,  and  there  is 
promise  of  at  least  nothing  worse  for  its  suc- 
cessor. A  fair  average  of  progress  has  been, 
made  in  carrying  on  extensions,  which  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  might  have  been  expected  to  dis- 
courage and  defer  till  better  times.  But  every- 
where large  additions  have  been  making,  both 
to  the  street  and  villa  accommodation  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  long  street  on  the  Warrender 
ground,  facing  the  meadows,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  has  made  some  progress  in  its  return 
south.  These  houses  are  on  the  flat  system,  and 
the  plan  of  making  direct  communication  in  all 
such  tenements  between  w.c.  and  the  air  outside 
the  room  itself  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in 
despair.  Externally  this  street  is  ornate,  rather 
more  so  than  most  houses  in  the  Scotch  Baronial ; 
and  the  only  objection  to  their  arrangement  here 
is  that  they  are  (at  least  for  all  the  lengths)  just 
one  story  too  high  for  that  high  top-story  style. 
In  the  northern  limit,  at  Inverleek-road,  similar 
tenements  of  plain  but  commodious  character 
have  been  erected.  In  Mancheston  Park  large 
houses  of  a  higher  grade  have  been  begun.  The 
style  is  far  too  cumbrous  and  bulky,  and  not  at 
all  consistent  with  the  villa  architecture  or  the 
old  castle  beside  it.  Two  churches  have  been 
opened,  and  three  are  approaching  completion. 
The  IT. P.  congregation  at  Morningside  have 
begun  the  building  of  a  large  and  imposing  erec- 
tion in  the  Norman  style,  and  have  taken  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  of  reducing  the  joinery  and 
plaster  work  to  a  minimum.  A  new  church  is 
shortly  to  be  begun  in  Daly,  and  another  in  the 
Ferry-road,  for  the  Free  Congregation  of  Gran- 
ton  and  Wardeen. 

Alterations  on  existing  pi'operties  have  bulked, 
very  largely.  The  cheap  price  of  labour  has 
contributed  to  swell  this  important  and  ex- 
pensive item.  Masons  have  been  getting  6d. 
and  joiners  hli.  per  hour.  It  is  often  little  less 
than  marvellous  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  large  gap  is  made  and  then  re-filled.  Such 
re-constructed  fronts,  however,  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  western  thoroughfares,  and  are 
interesting  as  marking  the  development  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  and  the  manner  iu  which  archi- 
tecture meets  the  demand  made  on  its  resources. 
The  plate-glass  shop-window-front  is  so  stereo- 
typed in  its  design  that  most  of  this  work  is 
probably  left  to  the  builder,  and,  generally 
speaking,  much  elegance  and  taste  are  displayed 
in  the  variety — if  it  were  nothing  else — of  the 
design.  TVTien,  however,  a  whole  tenement  is 
_removed  and  a  new  front  appears,  as  has  now 
"been  for  many  years  a  common  incident  in  the 
history  of  such  thoroughfares  as  Princes-street 
and  its  continuation,  the  architectural  effect  is 
thrust  upon  the  notice,  and  one  can  easily  ob- 
serve that  the  reconstruction  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  a  much  more  oi-nate  style  than  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  30  or  -10  years  be- 
fore. Oriel  projections,  biUky  trusses,  freely- 
indulsrcd  carving,  figure-heads,  and  other 
methods  of  decorating  the  wall  surface  have,  to 
a  great  degree,  superseded  tlie  classical  simpli- 
city of  the  older  style,  and  there  is  hardly  a  bit 
of  the  wall  left  for  what  Mr.  Buskin  calls  the 
"sleep  of  the  sunshine."  One  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  these  reconstructions  is  the  aU  but 
imiversal  failure  of  the  design  where  it  has  to 
treat  the  doorway  under  the  novel  conditions 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  supremacy  of  the  plate- 
glass  shop-fronts.  With  exception  of  the  large 
and  loffv  tenements    desigued  for  Chambers- 
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street,  and  in  -n-liicli  the  doorway  is  wisely 
subordiiiate,  the  desi;,'"  adopted  in  almost  every 
case  is  the  reverse.  In  such  buUdings  as  the 
Albert  Hall,  the  Alexandra  Hotel  opposite,  the 
Osborne  Hotel,  and  others,  the  doorway,  having 
got  its  old-fashioned  treatment,  looks  always  as 
if  it  had  no  constructive  relation  to  the  structure 
on  cither  side  and  on  the  same  level  as  itself. 
This  disjunction  is  always  painfully  incon- 
gruous, and  there  is  no  remedy  left  but  a  grace- 
ful retirement  of  the  doorway  from  competition 
■with  the  more  slender  proportions  of  the  .shop 
architectiu'e  at  its  side. 

Doorways  certainly  do  not  appear  to  any 
advantage  in  some  very  recent  reconstructions, 
such  as  that  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Offices 
and  a  tenement  opposite  them,  in  George -street. 
In  both  the  doorway  goes  far  to  mar  the  whole 
design,  and  indeed  it  looks  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  things  to  create  a  ten- 
dency to  stumble  at  the  threshold.  The  Cale- 
donian Insurance  'was  a  very  good  sample  of 
a  Classic  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Bryce,  and  its 
range  of  Corinthian  pillars  has  been  extending 
over  the  adjoining  tenement  with  very  good 
effect ;  all  it  wants  is  a  balcony  on  the  upper- 
most story,  which  looks  unfinished  as  it  is.  The 
doorway,  however,  has  been  made  far  too  pro- 
minent a  feature,  and  its  needlessly  florid  decora- 
tion makes  it  still  more  obtrusive,  and  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  classical  simplicity  of  theorder 
overhead.  The  projection  which  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  for  a  staircase  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  columnar  superstructure.  This  de- 
fect, however,  is  happily  lost  in  the  perspective 
of  either  side. 

In  the  buUdiag  opposite,  the  whole  design  has 
provoked,  and  justly,  much  hostile  criticism,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  frontage  of  the  same  extent 
Tvithin  the  city  which  exhibits  so  many  eccentri 
cities  in  the  way  of  violation  of  the  ordinary  pro 
portions  in  the  design  and  disposition  of  its 
parts.  The  internal  an-angements  have,  no 
doubt,  been  the  principal  thing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  proprietor,  who  has  probably  been  his  own 
architect  in  everything  but  the  details  of  decora- 
tion or  construction.  The  design,  stripped  of  its 
superficial  detail,  is  suspiciously  like  some  of  the 
designs  supplied  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth- 
ful architect  in  the  nursery,  with  exception  of  its 
doorway,  which  is  placed  where  no  doorway 
should  ever  be,  partly  below  Tvall  and  partly  be- 
low window.  The  ground-story  is  very  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  tenements  at  its  side,  and 
lacks  the  necessary  height  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  stories  overhead.  The  tripartite 
division  of  the  fenestration,  it  is  easy  to  see,  has 
been  one  great  source  of  eiTor,  and  another 
is  the  inevitable  oriel  projection.  These  have 
occasioned  abnormal  width  in  the  windows, 
which  even  the  mulUon  cannot  conceal,  and  these 
disagreeable  proportions  are  repeated  till  the 
pyramidal  pile  reaches  the  preposterous  height  of 
six  stories,  and  the  ceUingrisestothe  level  of  the 
chimney  Sams.  All  these  are  duly  decorated 
with  the  usual  members — cornices,  pediment; 
niches,  crosses,  and  garland,  against  the  chimney 
stacks ;  but  this  examplejis instructive,  as  teaching 
forcibly  the  lesson  that  no  amount  of  even  weU- 
selected  decoration  can  compensate  for  the 
appearance  of  structural  improprieties,  or  any 
great  departui'e  from  the  simple  proportions 
which  ordinary  Classical  examples  generally 
fix  once  and  for  all  upon  the  mind". 

The  law  of  decorative  design,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  supplied  without  much 
laboirr  or  design,'is  a  great  temptation  apparently 
to  forget  that  architecture,  as  distinct  from  mere 
building,  joinery,  or  plastering,  is  the  art  of 
proportioning  the  forms  of  the  details,  and  that 
of  each  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  with- 
out this  much  at  least,  there  is  no  architecture 
at  all.  Even  in  street  architecture,  this  is  all 
the  more  imperative,  because  any  important 
frontage  ought  to  harmonise  with  the  most 
characteristic  architectirre  beside  it.  Violent 
contrasts  are  rarely  pleasing,  even  when  the 
individual  example  is  in  itself  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole. 

The  Edinburgh  Theatre  has  been  reconstructed 
internally,  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  U. 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  gaimt  vacuity  of 
its  monster  'windows  has  been  partly  relieved 
by  mullioned  tracery  and  transoms,  but  the 
structure  will  for  ever  remain  an  oddity,  aiiother 
example  of  perilous  experiment  iu  defiance  of 
the  ordinary  rules  for  proportion  in  the  magni- 
tude and  disposition  of  its  parts. 

The  Hospital  for  Incurables  is  completing  and 


IS  a  very  instructive  contrast  to  these  notable 
examples,  in  faithful  adherence  to  what  may  be 
called  a  jiure  study  of  the  beauty  of  proportion 
in  details. 

The  year  will  be  most  remarkable  as  that 
which  witnessed  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  New  Infirmary  and  Cathedral  Church  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  G-.  Scott.  The  former  has  been 
erected  in  the  light  of  a  wider  experience  and 
has  a  more  complete  arrangement  than  anv  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  The  cost,  which  is 
about  £3.5,000,  is  nearly  all  subscribed  and  paid  ; 
but  £30,000  is  still  required  to  make  it  free  of 
debt. 

The  opening  ceremonial  of  the  cathedral  was 
worthy  of  the  greatest  imdertakdng  in  the  way 
of  church  building  that  has  been  thought  of  in 
Scotland  for  centuries.  About  2,500  clergy  and 
laity  attended,  and  as  many  more  would  have 
sought,  if  they  had  had  any  chance  to  gain,  ad- 
mission. 

Another  instalment  of  restoration  of  the  rival 
edifice,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  GUes,  has  been  made 
tliis  year,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  south  tran- 
sept or  aisle  has  given  more  accommodation, 
which  has  been  readily  taken  up.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  dignitaries  of  St.  Mary's  and  the 
Presbyterian  Bishop  of  St.  Giles  "eloquently 
buried  the  hatchet.  Something  like  an  apology 
was  made  even  for  Jenny  Geddes,  which  might 
very  safely  and  gracefully  be  done  when  the 
populace  of  Edinburgh  now  flock  in  numbers  to 
listen  to  the  ' '  mass  book  ' '  which  she  could  not 
sit  to  hear.  The  grounds  of  the  cathedral  are 
being  laid  out.  Eighteen  trees,  planted  by  as 
many  bishops  or  representatives,  adorn  the 
straight  walk  between  MelvUle-street  and  Pal- 
merstone-place.  The  raUingis  of  wrought  iron, 
with  very  elegant  piers  at  intervals,  and  small 
low  g'ateways.  It  would  take  a  number  of  the 
BtjiLDixG  News  to  give  anything  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  great  work,  and  aU  the  principal 
details  have  been  already  at  different  times,  as 
indicated  recently,  placed  before  its  readers.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  generally,  with  perhaps 
more  of  detail  at  another  time,  tliat  the  interior, 
at  least,  far  surpasses  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  the  imposing  grandem-  of  the 
whole  design.  From  the  light  but  massive  piers 
of  the  arcade  to  the  lace-Uke  edging  of  the  Nor- 
man ornaments  in  the  clerestory  there  is  a  unity 
of  design  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  there  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  contrast  also  between  the  lavish  decoration  of 
the  marble  and  stonework  ■which  make  up  the 
whole,  and  the  joinery  and  plaster  of  the  most 
capacious  of  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  School  Board  have  in  course  of  erection 
two  new  schools — one  for  the  Cowgate  and  the 
other  for  Lothian-road  district.  Economy  has 
been  made  matter  of  discussion,  as  the  original 
schools  were  considered,  but  not  fairly,  as  prices 
and  circumstances  were  peculiar,  very  extrava- 
gant. The  architectm-e,  judging  from  the 
Lothian-street  sample,  is  not  improving.  Several 
of  the  original  schools  were  not  at  all  improved 
by  introduction  of  Gothic  detail  in  window-heads, 
&e.,  which  only  looked  ridiculous  in  contrast 
with  the  real  thing  in  the  schools  by  Mr. 
Anderson :  but  the  building  now  erecting 
iu  Lothiau-street  goes  far  beyond  these 
pseudo-Gothic  experiments  in  its  treatment 
of  such  details  as  doors  and  windows.  The 
site  is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  tower-like  portion 
has  been  placed  next  a  high  tenement,  where  it 
has  little  effect.  The  ■vrindows  are  the  most 
perplexing  study  ;  and  if  any  urchin  leaves  his 
marbles  to  specidate  on  tlie  reasons  why  there 
are  so  many  various  specimens  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Untel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
not  wait  for  information  tiU  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  architectui^e  becomes  a  branch  of 
education  in  the  school.  We  have  the  true 
Gothic  arch  iu  the  doorway,  and  nowhere  else 
till  the  topmost  story  is  reached.  The  plain 
lintel  is  also  here,  and  the  mullioned  window. 
The  segmental-headed  window  appears  also. 
Then  there  is  the  low-centred,  arched  lintel, 
obtained  by  nearly  cutting  out  all  the  stone 
where  depth  of  stone  is  needed  most.  There  is 
also  a  very  curious  and  unexampled  specimen  of 
the  corbelled  lintel.  This  is  very  ingeniously 
designed  to  represent  the  weatherworn  window 
of  similar  kind  in  the  old  castellated  mansion,  or 
the  donjon  keep,  and  must  strike  even  the 
juvenile  mind  as  being  extremely  ugly  and 
shapeless.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  instructive 
example  of  the  sense  and  nonsense  of  design  in 
the  matter  of  window-heads ;  but  if  the  light 


admitted  is   sufficient,   the    School   Board  may 
forgive  the  nonsense,  even  if  not  economical. 


SKETCHING  PKOM  NATURE. 

THURSDAY  week's  evening  lecture  at  the 
London  Institution  was  delivered  to  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  theatre  by  Sir.  Walter 
Severn,  on  "  Sketching  from  Nature,"  and 
was  xiracticaUy  illustrated.  The  art  of  painting 
in  water-coloui^s  in  direct  imitation  of  nature,  he 
remarked,  was,  iu  its  origin  and  present  perfec- 
tion, emphatically  English.  As  Mr.  Buskin  had 
said,  it  was  only  by  rapid  and  frequent  sketch- 
ing that  it  could  be  acquired.  The  sketcher 
should  study  comfort  in  his  arrangements,  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  distract  his  attention 
from  his  work.  The  lesson  should  not  exceed  about 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Having  chosen  his  sub- 
ject, he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  erecting  his 
umbrella  tent,  such  as  they  saw  pitched  on  the 
platform,  and  to  seat  himself  on  his  canvas- 
covered  tripod,  with  aU  needful  appliances  of 
his  art  well  in  hand.  The  lectiu'er  gave  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  and  mixing  of 
coloui^s,  with  useful  cautions  against  mistakes  to 
which  learners  were  liable.  He  made  remarks 
on  the  painting  of  shadows — such  as  that  in  the 
aftei^noon  and  at  sunrise  they  should  be  painted 
cool,  but  warm  in  broad  daylight.  Thence  he 
passed  to  show  the  various  ways  of  rendering 
the  lights,  withobservations  on  stippling,  hatch- 
ing, rubbing,  and  taking  out,  recommending 
the  student  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
clean  rags.  T£e  lights  and  shadows  should  be 
graded.  Glazing  ■«-as  explained  as  the  putting 
of  one  colour  underneath  another,  instead  of 
mixing  the  two  ;  to  tliis  practice  was  due  the 
permanence  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
o'wing  to  their  having  escaped  the  chemical 
changes  caused  by  mixing  the  colours.  The 
effects  of  glazing  Mr.  Severn  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  of  Ms  own — a  chff  scene  in  the  Island  of 
Sark.  A  few  words  on  tone  followed.  To  catch 
the  idea  of  tone,  the  learner  should  look  at  na- 
ture ■n-ith  the  eye  of  an  engraver  who  has  to  re- 
produce a  scene  without  the  help  of  colour.  The 
lecturer  then  approached  what  he  termed  the 
somewhat  alarming  subject  of  perspective,  ab- 
staining from  the  .geometrical  treatment  of  the 
problem,  and  showing  how  much  might  be  done 
with  the  help  of  a  carpenter's  rule.  The  stu- 
dent should  try  to  make  his  picture  tell  a  story, 
if  only  the  incidence  of  a  sunbeam.  He  should 
learn  from  faUiu'es  as  weU  as  from  successes. 
If  self  reliant  and  animated  'with  the  true  spirit 
of  art,  his  ' '  flukes ' '  would  be  sy stematised  and 
ripen  into  real  mastery  of  the  principles  of  suc- 
cess. The  rides  of  art  were  few  and  easily 
learnt,  and  good  painting  generalised  the  facts 
in  a  short  and  simple  way.  Real  art  "was  na- 
ture distilled  in  man's  alembic.  No  two  ar- 
tists saw  nature  in  exactly  the  same  light,  yet 
all  copied  her  conscientiously.  Let  them  take 
as  examples  De  Wint,  Cox,  Turner,  and  Miiller. 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  all  students  present  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  observing  nature,  and  to 
take  plenty  of  notes.  They  would  thus  be  never 
less  alone  than  ■n'hen  alone. 


A  SUBTERRANEAN  PALACE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  .SheffiM  Tek- 
r/raph  gives  the  following  description  of 
Wtlbeck,  the  Nottinghamshire  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland: — The  grounds  seem  to  be  literally 
undermined.  Extending  in  all  dii-ections  from 
the  abbey  are  burrows  or  passages ;  not  mere 
borings  or  excavations,  but  lofty,  spacious  pas- 
sages, briUiantly  lighted  by  costly  apparatus  for 
letting  in  sunlight,  and,  where  sunlight  cannot 
be  admitted,  by  lights  from  gas.  By  an  under- 
ground passage  we  cometothe  celebrated  riding- 
school,  the  Uke  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Europe  or  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by  a 
trap-door,  opened  by  means  of  a  cui-iously-de- 
signed  crank  in  the  passage.  In  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  it  was  used  as  a  riding- 
school  ;  now  it  is  a  magnificent  museum  of  art 
over  ISOft.  in  length.  Hundreds  of  pictures  are 
arranged — not  hung — romid  the  gallery,  and 
piled  in  stacks  on  the  floor  are  thousands  of 
volumes  of  books,  some  modem,  and  many  old, 
rare,  and  valuable.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is 
of  oak,  and  the  ceiling  is  made  to  represent  a 
brilliant  midsummer  skr.  Min-ors  in  profusion 
are  placed  about,  and  light  is  shed  f rom  foM 
chandeliers  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  each 
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Tveighing  a  ton.  This  apartment  is  lighted  up 
by  over  2,000  gaslights,  and,  -svhen  aU  are  il- 
luminated, the  effect  must  be  extremely 
brilliant.  There  are  some  miles  of  passages 
under  the  grounds.  One  extends  from  the  abbey 
half  the  way  to  Worksop.  Another  was  used 
only  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  passages  are 
all  broad  enough  for  three  people  to  walk 
abreast  in  them,  and  pleasant  to  walk  in. 
The  library,  like  the  picture-gallery,  is  under- 
ground, and  is  the  work  of  many  years.  It  is 
divided  into  five  large  rooms,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  form,  when  desirable,  one  very  large  room. 
The  Hbrary  is  236ft.  long.  Another  immense 
and  superbly-constructed  room  has  been  erected 
underground.  At  one  end  it  is  approached  by 
a  spiral  staircase,  and  at  the  other  by  subter- 
ranean passages.  Church  or  ballroom  f  It 
would  do  admirably  for  both.  It  was  begun 
five  years  ago,  and  is  left  in  an  incomplete  state. 
There  are  many  of  these  rooms  at  Welbeck  ; 
they  are  free  from  draughts,  admirably  lighted, 
magnificently  decorated,  and  all  very  costly. 
Comparatively  few  outbuildings  are  to  be  seen. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  new  riding- school, 
a  building  of  gigantic  proportions  and  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  The  walls  are  solid  stone,  and 
the  roof  of  wood,  iron,  and  glass.  It  is  nearly 
400ft.  in  length  and  100ft.  wide,  and  divided 
into  a  great  centre  and  two  aisles.  The  central 
department  is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  painted 
brasswork  representing  birds,  beasts,  and  foliage, 
and  of  perfect  workmanship  and  elegant  design. 
It  is  .50ft.  high  and  lighted  by  8,000  gas  jets. 
Here  the  Duke  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  horses 
exercised.  The  "works"  are  marvels.  He 
employed  constantly  upon  them  over  2,000 
workmen.  In  fact,  Welbeck  was  like  an  in- 
dustrial village. 


A  SIMPLE  TAP  FILTER. 

THK   filter  illustrated  in  the  annexed  engra- 
ving is,  according  to  the  English  Mtchaiiic 
and  7r"wW6/Si'if«<'c,  of  the  classespecially  adapted 


for  attachment  to  an  ordinary  supply  tap  in  such 
a  manner  that  either  filtered  or  unfiltered  water 
may  be  drawn  as  desired.  It  has  been  patented 
in  this  coimtry  by  Mr.  Jott  Grant,  of  Boston, 
Mass. ,  and  the  feature  of  novelty  is  the  inclos- 
ing of  a  hollow  globe  in  a  spherical  casing 
through  which  the  water  passes.  The  globe 
has  a  tube  through  its  centre,  thus  leaving  a 
free  passage  for  the  water  when  the  globe  is 
turned  in  the  proper  direction.  The  .space  within 
the  globe  around  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  filter- 
ing mixture,  to  which  the  water  has  access 
through  strainers  placed  in  orifices  made  in  the 
sides  of  the  globe.  Tlie  invention  also  consists 
in  the  method  of  attaching  the  handle  to  the  fil- 
tering globe.  Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  filter, 
showing  the  hollow  tube  through  "which  "w-ater 
has  a  free  passage  when  it  is  not  desirable  to 
filter  it ;  Fig.  2  is  a  section,  showing  the  globe 
60  turned  that  the  water  must  pass  through  the 
filtering  mixture. 

A  and  B  represent  two  hemispherical  cases, 
which  when  secured  together  form  a  hollow 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  metallic  globe. 
The  globe  has  a  tube,  D,  passing  through  its  cen- 
tre, which  allows  a  free  passage  of  water  when 
the  globe  is  tiimed  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  The  space  witlun  the  globe  and  around  the 
tube  D  is  filled  with  charcoal  or  some  other  suit- 
able filtering  mixture.  E  and  E'  are  two 
strainers,  which  serve  to  allow  the  pas.sage  of 
water,  and  also  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from 
coming  out.  Wlen  the  globe  is  turned  to  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  2  it  becomes  a  filter,  the 
water  having  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mix- 
ture before  it  can  escape.  The  neck  H  of  the 
filter  may  be  made  with  a  screw  as  shown,  or 
any  other  coupUng  device  may  be  used.  K  is  a 
handle  which  passes  through  the  shell  B  into 
the  globe,  and  serves  to  operate  the  same. 


BOOKS  EECEI^TID. 
The  tliird  part  of  A  Gi-ammar  of  Japanese 
Ornament  and  Desir/n,  by  T.  W.  Cutler  (London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford),  though  hardly  coming  up  to 
the  general  standard  of  the  two  preceding  parts, 
is  still  very  interesting,   and  the   examples  well 

chosen. Moncii,  by   James    Piatt    (London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.),  is  another  collection 
of  concentrated  commercial  -n-isdom,  by  the 
author  of  "  Business,"  and  "Morality."  The 
two  last  named  are  generally  held  useful,  simply 
as  means  to  get  the  indispensable  requisite 
which  gives  the  title  to  Mr.  Piatt's  new  book, 
but  his  cotmsels  have  wider  and  better  aims, 
are  always  ;well  meant  and  mostly  weU  ex- 
pressed, and  wiU  help  many  a  yoixng  business 
man  not  merely  to  make  money,  but  to  keep  his 
morality  intact  while  he  increases  his  busi- 
ness.  Tltc    Citij   Diary  for    ISSO    (London : 

W.  H.  &  L.  CoUingridge)  makes  its  seventeenth 

annual  appearance  in  its  usual  useful  form. 

The  Financial  EeforM  Almanack  fur  18S0  (Lon- 
don ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  tnily  a  sug- 
gestive reminder.  Most  people  will  rather  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  burdens  ready  for 
the  new  year  enumerated  in  the  pages  of  this 
annual,  knowing  but  too  well  there  is — for  the 
present  at  any  rate — no  chance  of  their  diminu- 
tion.  Elementary  Lectures  on  Christian  Archi- 
tecture and  Eastern  Cities  and  Italian  Tou-ns,  by 
R.  P.  Pullan  (London:  Edward  Stanford),  are 
collections  of  articles  contributed  by  the  author 
to  some  of  our  contemporaries.  Published  in 
book  form,  they  will  probably  obtain,  as  they 
deserve,  a  wide  circulation.  Mr.  Pullan  never 
writes  beyond  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  is 
seldom  uninteresting,  and  his  chapters  are  per- 
vaded throughout   by  the  evidences  of  artistic 

oJture,  and  a  deep  fimd  of  information. On 

page  691,  when  noticing  Messrs.  Longmans' 
edition  of  Lalla  lioohh,  illustrated  by  Tenniel, 
ws  stated  the  book  was  published  at  a  guinea. 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  have  written 
us  that  this  was  an  error,  the  price  being  half- 
■n-guinea.     All  we  can  say  is,  our  mistake  was  a 

very  excusable  one. Beds' s  Improved  System 

of  Bookkeeping,  specially  adapted  to  Builders  and 
Contractors  (Loudon :  Bevis  and  Co:),  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  and  will  probably  see  many 
more. 


COMPETITIONS. 

XEWCASTLE-ox-Ty>-E. — The  committee  of  the 
Larkin  Memorial  met  at  the  Chronicle  Offices  on 
the  -1th  inst. — Mr.  Cowen,  M.P. ,  in  tho  chair. 
Jlr.  Kirton  laid  before  the  committee  several 
designs,  which  were  considered.  TTpon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  George  Rule,  who  attended  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Lesson,  arcliitects,  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Eirton  was  requested  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  caiTy  it  into  execution. 


ACHITECTXTRAL    &  ARCH-ffiOIiOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  Aechitectx-eai,  Association.  —  The 
annual  conversazione  of  this  association  took 
place  last  week.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  George  Corson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
presented  the  Association  prizes  for  the  past 
year,  as  follows  : — The  Association  silver  medal, 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Beaumont,  for  measured 
drawings.  Prize  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott"  s  "  Lectures 
on  Architecture,"  given  by  Mr.  J.  Tweedale,  for 
design  for  a  mechanics'  in.stitute,  awarded  to 
Mr.  "W.  Riley.  Prize  of  G wilt's  "  Sncyclopajdia 
of  Architecture,"  given  by  Mr.  H.  Walker,  vice- 
pre.sidcnt,  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Riley,  for  sketches 
of  class  meetings.  Prize  of  "  Landscape  Painting 
in  Water-Colours,"  by  Barnard,  .and  Stuart  and 
Rivett's  "Antiquities  of  Athens,"  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Crawford,  president,  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Riley,  for  figure  drawing  from  the  cast.  Viollet 
lo  Due's  "  Habitations  of  Man  in  all  Ages," 
given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Riley,  for  drawing  of  an  old  oak  cabinet.  Prize 
of  a  guinea  and  a  h.alf,  given  by  Mr.  J.  Twee- 
dale,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  fordi'awing  of 
a  mechanics'  institute  (forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary). Prize  of  one  guinea,  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Brown,  for  sketches  at  class  meetings,  given  by 
Mr.  A.  Crawford. 

RoTAL  Asiatic SociETT. — At  Monday's  meeting 
of  the  Royal  ^Vsiatic  Society,  held  at  its  rooms, 
22,  Albemarle-street,  the  President,  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  in  tho  chair,  a  paper  was 
read,  contributed  by  Babu  Lajendralala  Mitra, 


"  On  the  Age  of  the  Temple  Caves  at  Ajanta," 
in  which  it  was  maintained  that  tliis  question 
could  be  set  at  rest  by  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
scriptions to  be  found  in  many  of  them,  which 
showed,  as  he  adduced,  groimds  for  believing  an 
antiquity  as  early  as  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  who  was  present,  and  whose  work  on 
the  cave  architecture  of  India  is  regarded  as  the 
great  authority  on  the  subject,  contended,  in 
reply,  that  the  architectural  details  clearly 
proved  that  the  most  important  of  them  were 
formed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Baexstaple. — The  second  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  and  'certificates  to  the  Local  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art  took  place  on  Monday  week. 
The  report  for  the  past  year  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  but  stated  that  the  school  was  still 
about  £20  in  debt ;  the  work  of  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kennerley,  was  referred  to  in  commend- 
atory terms.  The  awards  included  third  grade 
prize  for  modelling  and  one  for  outline  foliage 
from  nature,  and  six  second  grade  prizes,  be- 
sides niimerous  certificates.  In  architectiiral 
designs  Mr.  Parks  was  placed  by  the  Local 
Committee  first,  and  F.  W.  Petter  second ;  in 
artisans'  drawings  of  historic  styles  W.  Cowie 
stood  first,  and  F.  W.  Petter  again  second. 

HtxL. — The  annual  prize  distribution  was 
made  by  the  Mayor  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
committee  report  stated  that  the  school  had  done 
good  work  dxiring  the  year,  and  that  it  was 
anticipated  that  by  another  year  the  school 
would  be  in  easy  circumstances,  and  the  build- 
ing free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  the  property 
of  the  Literary  Society,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  in-stitutions  will  be  amalgamated.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  large  number  of  works  now  exhibited 
the  committee  alluded  to  two  points  as  showing 
improvement — the  large  number  of  works  of 
a  truly  artistic  character,  and  the  greater 
number  of  studies  from  nature  .and  the  model 
over  former  years.  Two  new  classes  in  solid 
geometry  and  painting  on  china  have  been 
formed  during  the  year.  The  report  of  tho 
head  master,  Mr.  J.  Menzies,  showed  an  ad- 
vance in  the  number  of  second  grade  prizes  ob- 
tained, and  that  two  Queen's  prizes  and  nine 
third  grade  prizes  were  obtained  in  the  national 
competition,  while  at  the  May  examinations  one 
national  scholarship,  one  local  scholarship,  17 
second  grade  prizes,  and  40  passes  were  ob- 
tained. 

S  AxiSBUET. — The  prizes  gained  by  the  students 
in  the  School  of  .Science  and  Art  were  distri- 
buted on  Wednesday  week  by  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  The  14th  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee spokeofacourseof  satisfactory  work  which, 
if  unmarked  by  brilliant  success,  was  yet  full  of 
hope  for  the  future,  and  free  from  present  draw- 
backs. The  attendance  of  students  had  con- 
tinued to  increase,  especially  in  the  mornings, 
and  there  were  now  l.)5  receiving  instruction. 
The  imprecedentedly  lai-ge  number  of  1,893 
drawings  were  seat  to  South  Kensington  in 
April,  from  which  22  were  selected  for  national 
competition.  To  these  17  awards  were  made  in 
the  third  or  highest  gi-ade  to  nine  students,  two 
of  the  nine  obtained  national  medals — one  silver 
for  a  study  from  life,  and  one  bronze  for  wall 
decoration  design.  In  the  Jlay  examinations 
44  students  passed,  several  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, and  13  prizes  were  obtained — the  same 
number  as  last  year.  This  year  the  local  piizes 
have  been  adjudicated  upon  by  an  entire 
stranger,  the  master  of  a  London  school  of  art. 
The  science  classes  had  also  been  successful. 


A  third  memorial  staiued-<;lass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Bumham,  Essex,  in  memorj-  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clay.  The  window  is  of  two  lights,  of  which 
one  is  occupied  by  a  representation  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  other  by  St.  John  the  Divine,  while  in  the 
tracery  above  are  the  mouognxms  IHS  and  Aii, 
with  the  Apnius  Dei  in  the  centre.  The  window 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  South- 
ampton-street, "Strand.  The  other  five  chancel- 
windows  have  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  Sir  H. 
Mildraay  by  J[r.  Chos.  Read,  of  Bumham,  and  are 
filled  with  "delicately-tinted  cathedral-glass. 

Tho  second  portion  of  the  Alexandra  Estate, 
Wood  Green,  was  sold  last  week  at  a  total  sum  of 
£7.416  for  the  84  plots,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Croucher. 

Mr.  George  Ford  has  been  elected  city  8uiT»yor, 
at  St.  Albau's. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

MOSAIC  WOEK  IN  CHANCEL,  COBE  CATHEDRAL. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  imable  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  pavement  itself  of  the  chancel 
at  Cork  Cathedral  before  the  mosaics  illustrated 
this  week.  The  weather,  and  other  causes  beyond 
our  control,  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
other  drawing,  which  will,  with  the  pennission 
■of  Mr.  Burges,  be  given  .shortly.  The  artist  of 
the  designs  now  given  was  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale ; 
and  the  mosaics  were  executed  by  JMessrs. 
W.  H.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  architect  of  the  cathedi-al,  Mr. 
W.  Burges. 

OHUKOH    OF    ST.    MAEY,    WOOLWICH. 

The  church  which  we  illustrate  to-day  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
inconvenient  and  ugly  building  which  does  duty 
as  the  important  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Woolwich.  Our  readers  are  already  aware  that 
3.  recent  limited  competition  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  James  Brooks's  design,  and  we 
have  much  pleasiu'e  in  giving  three  double-page 
plates  in  illustrating  so  remarkable  a  work, 
which  to  our  minds  is  equal  to  any  of  the  notable 
designs  which  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  from  time  to  time  illustrated  by  him  in  our 
pages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  effort  wUl 
be  made  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  its  complete 
character,  an  event  which  would  result  in 
securing  to  Woolwich  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
modem  pari.sh  chui-ches  which  we  have  recently 
seen.  Our  pages  include  a  general  interior, 
looking  east,  a  ground-plan  with  views  from  the 
west  and  south-east.  Our  illustrations  are 
reproduced  from  the  competition  drawings.  The 
instructions  received  by  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that 
the  drawings  are  to  be  "  drawn  to  an  eligible 
.scale,"  and  a  3- 16th  scale  was  adopted,  it  being 
the  scale  Mr.  Brooks  usually  uses  in  making  his 
contract  drawings.  The  present  church  being 
of  a  most  substantial  character,  the  walls  and 
foundations  below  the  gound-liue  -ndU  be  used 
in  the  new  church,  and  the  old  materials  wUl  be 
built  in  the  filUng-in  of  the  nave  and  other 
walls.  By  using  the  foundations  and  old  mate- 
rials a  considerable  saving  will  be  effected.  The 
accommodation  provided  consists  of  1,00.3  adults 
and  68  chUdi-en,  making  a  total  of  1,073.  Two 
towers  and  spires  are  shown  at  the  west  end  : 
one  as  a  parish  tower  and  one  as  a  memorial 
to  those  who  perished  in  the  Tn'ncess  Alice 
accident. 


XOETH   LONDON   CONSUMPTIVE   HOSPITAL,    MOUNT 
VEENON,    HAJirSTEAD. 

The  design  which  we  illustrate  by  giving  the 
entrance-front,  the  garden-front,  and  two  key- 
plans,  was  selected  in  open  competition  some 
time  ago ;  but  the  conimittee  have  only  very  re- 
cently felt  justified  in  entering  into  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  section  (rather  more  than 
one-thii-d)  of  the  whole.  The  building  is  calcu- 
lated for  100  patients,  male  and  female.  It  wiU 
have  three  principal  stories,  in  addition  to  an 
attic  on  the  roof  and  a  basement.  The  base- 
ment is  appropriated  to  the  out-patients'  de- 
partment, and  to  stores,  and  for  administrative 
purposes.  On  the  ground-floor  are  placed  the  board- 
room, the  rooms  for  medical  and  household  offices, 
patients'  day-rooms,  visiting-rooms,  &c.  The 
first-floor  is  appropriated  to  female  patients,  and 
the  second  floor  to  male  patients.  They  are 
alike  in  their  arrangements,  and  each  contains  a 
dining-room  and  a  series  of  wards  of  moderate 
dimensions,  calculated  to  receive  from  two  to 
eight  patients  with  aU  the  requisite  conveni- 
ences. In  the  attic  floors  are  placed  the 
kitchens,  &c.,  and  the  apartments  of  the  domestic 
servants  and  attendants.  A  Hft  will  give  access 
to  all  the  floors,  in  addition  to  which  a  spacious 
central  staircase  and  a  service  staircase  are  pro- 
vided. A  special  feature  of  the  design  consists 
in  the  arcaded  balconies,  of  which  there  are 
eight  on  the  south  or  sunny  side  of  the  building. 
In  these,  patients  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  views  and  sunshine,  without  fatigue. 
The  style,  as  the  illustrations  show,  is  Early 
French  Renaissance.  The  materials  being  em- 
ployed are  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and 
tiled  roofs.  The  contractors  for  the  portion  now 
in  hand  are  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  of  Lam- 
beth, and  the  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A. 

THE  GEO.    A.    CLAEK  HALLS,    PAISLEY. 

We  give  this  week  a  view  of  the  minor  hall  and 
river  front  of  the  above  building.  The  memorial 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of 
October  last  by  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Gateside,  the 
mother  of  the  originator  of  the  undertaking,  and 
of  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  the  Anchor  MUls,  Pais- 
ley, who  are  contributing  largely  towards  the 
carrying  out  of  their  brother's  intentions.  The 
sum  of  £20,000  having  been  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Clark  for  the  erection  of  a 
pubUo  hall,  reading-room,  &c.,  forthe  benefit  of 
his  native  town,  steps  were  taken  accordingly, 
and  designs  for  the  building  were  obt.ained 
through  the  medium  of  competition.  The  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects being  found  to  be  considerably  beyond 
what  could  be  provided  for  the  above  sum",  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  rather  than  curtail  the  extent  of 
the  building  which  they  thought  were  necessary, 
have  generously  supplemented  the  amoimt  be- 
queathed by  their  brother.  The  cost  of  the  site 
was  £10,000,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  build- 
ing itself  will  reach  to  about  £.50,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Mrs.  Clark  has  signified  her  intention 
of  presenting  an  organ  for  the  large  central  hall, 
and  a  capital  sum  with  which  to  endow  it.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.  A.,  of  Belfast,  is  the  architect. 
In  a  previous  number  we  gave  a  view  of  the 
two  principal  fronts,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  building.  The  work  has  now  been  carried  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  first  string-course. 

CHALAIS — WEST  FRONT. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  pre- 
p.ared  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  for  Mr.  Sharpe's 
lectures  on  the  churches  of  Charente,  in  1876. 
This  west  front  was  the  only  interesting-  portion 
of  the  church,  and  derived  additional  interest  in 
Mr.  Sharpe's  eyes  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  arch,  on  the  left  of  the  central 
doorway,  was  what  he  con.sidered  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  of  the  church.  Traces  of  similar 
memorials  were  found  afterwards  at  the  churches 
of  Aubeterre  and  Chateaimeuf.  The  members 
of  the  excursion  were  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  church,  especially  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal capitals  of  the  doorway  appeared  to  be 
clumsy  masks  without  any  decoration.  Mr. 
Shai-pe's  attention  being  drawn  to  these,  it 
occuiTcd  to  him  that  these  capitals  were  not  in 
stone  but  cement,  and  hammering  on  one  of 
them  he  discovered,  to  his  delight,  the  beautiful 
detail  of  the  original  carving  underneath .  which 
had  probably  been  coated  over  in  cement  during 
the  Revolution  to  preserve  it.  Hammers  and 
chisels  were  sought  for,  and  three  at  least  of  the 


excursion  party  set  to  work  to  knock  ofE  the 
cement  and  reveal  the  original  carving.  Fancy 
the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  English 
village,  fancy  the  horror  of  the  Preservation 
Society  at  the  idea  of  a  similar  party  of  2"  French 
students  coming  over  to  England  and  setting  to 
work  to  destroy  past  history  by  chi.selUng  off  the 
cement  of  the  Revolutionists  !  There  was  no  in- 
dignation or  horror  here  at  Chalais.  On  the 
contrary.  Monsieur  le  Cure  seemed  to  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  having  brought  to 
light  other  beauties  in  his  church  than  those  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  facts  that  the  plates  for 
the  memorial  work  to  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  M.A. ,  are  now  already  on  the  stone, 
and  that  Mr.  Penrose  is  occupied  with  the  ijre- 
paratiou  of  the  letterpress.  The  book  has  been 
taken  up  with  .some  spirit  by  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  and  it  should 
secirre  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  everj'  mem- 
ber of  that  society,  both  as  a  valuable  volume  of 
reference,  and  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Association. 

PIEEEEFONDS  AND  BT.  DENIS. 

For  description  of  these  drawings  by  the  late 
M.  VioUet-le-Duo,  see  p.  779. 

THE   MARKET   HALL,    MECHLIN. 

Me.  C.  H.  Rew  has  faded  to  send  us  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  subject  of  his  drawing,  which  was 
this  year  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  which  we  publish  to-day, 
illustrating  the  cjuaint  old  Market  Hall  and 
surrounding  buildings  in  the  great  Square  of 
Mechlin,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
Malines. 

THE  GREAT  HALL,  GLASGOW    UNIVERSITT  BUILDINGS. 

One  of  our  double -page  plates  illustrates  the  in- 
terior of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, of  which  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.,  was  the  architect.  The  view  shows  the 
original  idea  of  seating,  but  in  execution  this 
has  been  modified,  and  so  has  the  groining  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  a  light  arcade 
with  detached  shafts  being  introduced  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  gallery.  The  windows 
remain  as  here  shown.  We  have  received  no 
further  particulars,  but  as  we  shall  illustrate  the 
exterior  of  this  building  in  a  week  or  two,  with 
a  plan  of  the  entire  University,  we  hope  then  to 
be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  structure, 
and  of  those  who  have  built  it. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Co.  are  erecting  the 
largest  laundry  in  the  world,  for  the  London  and 
Provincial  Steam  Laundry  Company.  The  build- 
ings are  situated  in  the  Battersea-park-road,  and 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  of 
Kegent-street,  architect.  It  is  intended  to  fit  the 
buildings  with  the  most  perfect  machinery,  with 
aU  the  latest  improvements,  and  to  Ught  them  by 
means  of  the  electric  light. 

Messrs.  Pierpoint  and  Son,  of  WaiTington,  have 
been  appointed  architects  for  the  new  schools  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Warrington  School  Board. 

A  handsome  carved  oak  reredos,  with  hand- 
painted  tiles,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  parish 
church,  Brecon.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 

The  parish  church  of  Shapwick,  near  Bland- 
ford,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after  partial 
restoration,  effected  at  a  cost  of  £1,-500. 

The  London,  Tilbuiy,  and  Southend  Railway 
Company  are  promoting  a  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  a  marine  palace  on  a  freehold  site  near  the  sea, 
17  acres  in  extent,  at  Southend.  The  capital  of 
the  new  company  is  £70,000,  in  £o  shares.  The 
works  are  to  be  commenced  at  once,  and  a  part  of 
the  premises  are  expected  to  be  opened  on  Whit- 
Monday  next. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  district  church 
was  recently  laid  in  Alumhurst-road,  Bourne- 
mouth. The  scheme  jirovides  for  the  erection  of  a 
cruciform  church,  seating  600  persons.  At  present 
only  the  chancel  is  being  built,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£900.  The  materials  are  bricks  with  stone  dress- 
ings, aud  the  style  is  Early  Pointed ;  150  sittings 
will  be  provided.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Horner,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Kichard  Pike. 

Mr.  James  Osborne,  of  Carlisle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  nuisances  by  the  Scarborough 
town  council,  at  a  salary  of  .£110  a  year. 
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ST.  MAEK'S,  VENICE. 

IK  his  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  Mr.  Euskin 
devotes  a  long  and  glowing  cliapter  to 
an  analysis  of  the  charms  of  this  well-known 
chirrchjWhichhassuddenlybccometheaimand 
buttof  all  the  An ti-Ecslorationists,  the  subject 
of  protest  and  invective,  of  deprecation, 
entreaty,  apology,  and  indignation.  Into 
the  controversy  as  to  the  intended  restora- 
tion of  the  gold  mosaics  we  do  not  propose 
here  to  enter- — it  is  now  admitted  that  the 
west  front  of  the  building  is  in  some  danger 
from  the  sinking  of  the  foundations  into  a 
subsoil  at  all  times  treacherous,  and  a  com- 
mission is  inquiring  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment into  the  ])roposed  repairs — but  simply 
to  note  the  salient  features  of  a  building 
rich  in  historical  associations,  and  invested 
at  the  present  moment  with  unusual 
interest. 
And  first  as  to  the  church  itself — the  cathe- 


dome  and  that  over  the  western  limb  of 
cross  are  42ft.  in  internal  diameter,  the  other 
three  measure  33ft.  across.  An  aisle  or 
portico  sui-rounds  the  three  external  sides  of 
the  nave,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  original  building.  Under  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church  is  a  crypt,  S6ft.  by  74ft., 
and  less  than  9ft.  in  height.  Externally  the 
church  measiu'cs  2(i()ft.  from  east  to  west, 
and  215ft.  across  transepts,  the  internal 
dimensions  being  20oft.  by  lC4ft  ,  and  the 
church  is  surpassed  in  size  by  two  others  in 
Venice — San  Paolo  and  Sta.  Maria  dei  Frari. 
The  western  fa(,'ade,  looking  out  on  the 
great  square  of  St.  Mark,  as  wUl  be  seen 
from  our  illustration,  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  from 
Mr.  Fergusson's  "  History  of  Architecture," 
Vol.  II.,  consists  of  two  stories;  the  lower 
one  is  divided  by  coujjled  columns  of  two 
orders  into  five  large  porches,  covered  in  by 


The  subjects  of  the  mosaics  filling  the  five 
great  t.ympana,  just  now  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy,  are  as  follows: — Begin- 
ning on  the  left  or  S.W.  angle  is  the  most 
ancient,  rejirosenting  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark  as  it  is  known  to  have  appeared  after 
1205  ;  from  its  archaic  appearance  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  executed  soon  a  f ter  that 
date.  The  next  shows  the  Venetian  Magis- 
trates venerating  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  and 
was  designed  by  Sebastian  Eizzi  in  1 728.  The 
central  one  is  so  recent  as  1836,  and  depicts 
the  Last  Judgment ;  it  was  executed  from 
the  dcsigiis  of  Qucrena  by  Liboiio  Salandri. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  show  the  removal  of 
St.  Mark's  body  from  the  tomb  at  Alexandria, 
and  were  designed  by  P.  Vecchio  in  1G50. 
In  the  spandrels  above  are  four  mosaics, 
dating  from  1590,  and  executed  from  the 
designs  of  the  son  of  Tintoretto.  The  sub- 
jects  are:    "The   Taking  Down  from  the 


WEST    FA(,ADE    OF   ST.    MAKK's,    VENICE. 


dral,  as  it  has  been  entitled  for  the  last  three 
generations.  EarUer  basilicas  had  stood  on 
the  site,  but  the  existing  church  dates  in 
foundation  from  977,  when  it  was  com- 
menced from  the  designs  of  a  Greek  artist 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
previous  building  by  tiro  dui-ing  a  riot.  It 
was  completed  in  all  essentials  within  a  cen- 
tury of  that  time  ;  but,  owing  to  the  non- 
perfecting  of  the  internal  decorations,  con- 
secration was  not  perfoi-med  tUl  1085,  or, 
according  to  other  authorities,  1094.  The 
plan*  is  of  the  Eastern  basilican  tj-pe,  and 
consists  of  five  domes  arranged  as  a  Latin 
cross  (GwUt  erroneously  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Greek  cross).  The  amis  aie  vaulted  hemi- 
cylindrically,  forming  the  lesser  domes,  and 
terminate  in  four  semicii'cular  arches,  set  as 
the  sides  of  a  square.  Pendentives  gather 
over  to  support  a  central  drum,  from  which 
the  principal  dome  springs  as  a  hemisphere, 
and  wherein  are  window  openings  lighting 
the   interior  of  the    building.     The  central 


*  A  woodcut  of  the  plan  appeared  in  the  BriLDiNo 
News  for  April  4,  1S73,  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  Sir 
tiilbert  Scott's  Academy  lectures  on  "  Domes." 


semi-circular  arches.  Above  these  runs  a 
balustrade,  forming  the  front  of  a  gallery, 
and  continued  along  the  return  faces  of 
nave.  On  either  side  of  the  chief  entrance 
are  grouped  in  pairs  the  celebrated  bronze 
horses — Bj-ron's  "steeds  of  brass" — origi- 
nally taken  from  the  arch  of  Nero,  at  Kome 
— at  once  a  trophy  of  the  conquest  of  By- 
zantium and  a  memento  of  the  capture  of 
Venice  by  Napoleon.  Set  back  from  this 
front  is  a  second  story,  similarly  interspaced 
into  five  arched  recesses.  On  either  side  of 
the  central  opening  are  two  blank  arches, 
the  tj-mpana  of  which  are  filled  with  mosaics, 
of  which  more  presently.  At  a  compara- 
tively late  date  the  circular  heads  of  these 
arches  have  been  capped  with  ogee  canopies 
with  exubei-ant  flowing  foliated  crocketiugs. 
These,  and  the  gigantic  statues,  the  pinna- 
cled turrets,  and  the  swelling  outlines  of  the 
many  domes  behind,  assist  in  breaking  up  a 
composition  which,  after  all,  dexiends  chiefly 
for  its  effect  upon  the  delicate  plays  of 
colour  on  the  inlaid  marbles,  on  the  valvia- 
ble  stones,  and  on  the  gold  mosaics  with  which 
every  flat  smfacc  on  the  front  is  relieved. 


Cross,"  "The  Descent  into  Hades,"  "The 
Eesurrection,"  and  "  The  Ascension."  Only 
one,  therefore,  of  these  mosaics  is  earlier  than 
the  Eenaissanee.  At  the  rear  and  on  the 
north  the  chm'ch  abuts  on  and  is  built  into 
by  the  Doge's  Palace,  while,  quite  detached, 
in  the  square  opposite  the  north  end  of  the 
west  front,  is  the  symmetrical  fluted  square 
shaft  of  the  Campanile,  rising  320ft.  above 
the  Piazza  paving  to  the  Angel  weathervane. 
As  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  St.  Mark's  is 
by  no  means  a  large  church,  nor  is  the 
arrangement  of  plan  or  the  disposition  of 
parts  equal  to  those  of  Northern  architects, 
if  looked  at  from  a  ]mrely  architectural 
view  ;  the  screens  of  pillars  which  divide 
nave  from  aisles  are  unmeaning,  the  pro- 
jection of  transepts  is  too  great  for  the 
length,  and  the  whole  wants  unity.  For  all 
that,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  find  fault  with 
plain  sm-faces  when  cov(<red  with  such 
exquisite  gold  mosaics,  or  with  the  want  of 
accentuation  in  the  roof  when  every  part  is 
more  richly  adorned  in  this  manner  tlian 
any  other  church  of  the  AVcsteni  "World ; 
indeed,  even  after  this  severe  criticism  of 
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details,  lie  pronounces  the  richly-fumislied 
choir  to  bo  "perhaps  the  most  impressive 
interior  in  Western  Europe."     Mr.  Euskin, 
-with  his  accustomed  -rigour  and  quickness  of 
perception,    indicates    in    his    "  Stones    of 
Venice"  that  the  first  hroad  peculiarity  of 
the  building,  and  the  root,  indeed,  of  every 
other    important    pecidiarity,    is    its    con- 
fessed incrustation,   and  declares  St.  Mark 
to    be    "  the    purest    example    in   Italy  of 
the  great  school  of  architecture  in  -which  the 
rulins:  principle  is  the  incrustation  of  brick 
-with "more  precious  materials."     Here,  and 
in  the  chapter  treating  upon   Truth  in  the 
"  Seven  Lamps,"  the  great  art   critic  de- 
fends veneering   as   an   admitted   dupKcity 
-which  can  deceive  none  but  the  ignorant,  and 
declares  it  to  be  no  more  insincere  than  is  the 
-weai-ing  of  a  coat  of  steel  mail  by  a  knight, 
•whom  all  civilised  people  recognise  as  a  man 
and  not  a  steel  figure.     Upon  the  la-ws  and 
customs  of  this  architectural  chivalry  of  St. 
Mark  he  d-svells  lo-vingly,  urging  that  they 
formed  the  necessary  outcime  of  the  impor- 
tation of  all  the   nobler  building  materials 
into   a   shallo-w  lagoon   in   vessels   of  very 
small  capacity.     As  for  the  mosaic  pictures 
■within  and  -without  the  building,   they  ori 
ginally  formed  the  vaulted  leaves  of  a  stone 
manuscript,  -which  the  -m-iters  kne-w  every 
one  -would  be  glad  to  decipher,  and  in  the 
possession  of -which  they  -wouldrejoice.  He  de 
scribes   these  mosaics  in  detail,  and  sho-n-s 
that  in  the  portico  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
•which  are  reserved   for  imbaptised  persons 
and  ne-w  converts,  are  sho-wn  the  great  facts 
of  Old  Testament  history,   from  the  Fall  of 
Man   to   the  Fall  of  Manna.     On  entering 
the  church  there  is  seen,  on  looldng  back,  a 
mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  holding  a  book, 
-with  the   Virgin  on  one  side  and  St.  Mark 
on  the  other  in  attitudes  of  adoration.     The 
mosaic  of  the  first  or  -western   dome   repre- 
sents the  EfFusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
first  consequence  and  seal  of  entrance  into 
the    Church    of    God.       On    the    vaulting 
beyond    are    inlaid     the     Crucifixion     and 
Eesurrection  of  Christ,  -with  the  usiial  inter- 
mediate scenes ;  and  the  second,  the  great 
central   cupola    itself  is   entirely    occupied 
by  the  subject  of  the  Ascension.  The  eastern 
cupola,  that  over  the  altar,  represents  the 
Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ ;  and 
in  the  lateral  chapels  and  cupolas  are  the 
-whole  series  of  Xe-w  Testament  histoiy,  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Christ,   the  Apostolic 
miracles,    and    the    Ecvelation,    in    -which 
latter,  says  Euskin,  "the  old  mosaics  have 
perished,  and  have  been  replaced  by  misei'- 
able  -work  of  the  17th  century."     In  a  fe-w 
graphic  touches  of  the  pencil,  Mr.  Euskin 
summarises  the   features   -which  give  to  the 
interior   of  St.   Mark's   its   peculiar  effect : 
' '  Darkness  and  mystery  ;  confused  recesses 
of  building ;  artificial  light  employed  in  small 
quantity,  but  maintained  -with  a  constancy 
-which  seems  to  give  it  a  kind  of  sacreduess  ; 
preciousness    of    material,    easily    compre- 
hended by  the  vulgar  eye ;  close  air  loaded 
■with  a  s"U'eet  and  peculiar  odour,  associated 
only  with  religious  services  ;  solemn  music, 
and  tangible  idols  or  images  ha^ving  popular 
legends  attached  to  them — these,  the  stage 
properties  of  superstition  ....  are  assem- 
bled in  St.  Mark's  to  a  degree,  so  far  as  I 
kno-w,  unexampled  in  any  other  European 
chuich."  E.  W.  P. 


THE    CATHEDRALS    OF    MAVENCE, 
WORMS,  XST)  STIR'ES* 

ASCEXDIXG  the  Rhine  from  Cologne,  one 
finds  a  counter-current  of  architecture 
■which  ■widens  as  the  river  banks  n.aiTow,  until 
the  accumulated  power  of  the  style  expands  and 
culminates  in  the  three  great  Rhenish  cathedrals 
of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires.  On  leaving 
Cologne  the  flat  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  without 
interest   imtil   the   towers   of   the  Cathedral  of 
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Bonn  are  seen.  This  is  a  fine  old  building  of 
the  11th  and  13th  centm-ies.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Gothic  nave  -with  the  fine  polygonal-ended 
Romanesque  transepts  rises  an  octagonal  tower, 
snrmoiuited  by  an  immense  -wooden  steeple.  The 
choir  is  exceptionally  deep,  and  its  circular  apse 
is  flanked  by  large  square  to-wers.  The  interior 
has  nothing  of  special  interest  except  that  here 
again  the  fine  effect  of  raising  the  altar  high 
in  the  apse  is  noticeable. 

From  this  point  the  hanks  of  the  river  begin 
to  justify  their  romantic  reputation.  Iried 
walls  and  terraced  gardens  recall  the  Lake  of 
Como  :  but  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  influence  of 
the  EngUsh,  who  for  many  years  have  frequented 
tliis  part  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  cottages  and  villas, 
many  of  which  have  an  unmistakable  EngUsh 
trimness.  Then  comes  Coblentz,  upon  -whose 
costly  stone  forts  the  modem  engineer  may  look 
with  a  smile  across  to  the  distant  heights  -whose 
simple  and  formidable  earthworks  may  replace 
them.  From  here  the  river  -winds  between  the 
hiUs,  vine-clad  or  -wooded,  and  crowned  with 
ruined  towers.  We  have  no  time  for  these 
romantic  donjons  and  tiirrets,  for  -we  should 
push  on  and  give  all  the  time  we  can  to  Mayence, 
an  important  objective-point  for  the  architect. 

Mayence,  with  a  population  of  36,000,  lies  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a 
long  carriage  bridge,  upon  iron  pontoons  ;  these, 
by  the  bye,  have  rudders,  and  can  be  serviceable 
boats  in  time  of  inundation  or  war.  Modem 
streets  have  somewhat  cut  up  the  town,  but  it 
still  retains  the  comfortable  quaintness  of  its 
olden  time,  which  is  a  fitting  frame  for  the 
magnificent  cathedral.  This  huge  pile  at  first 
sight  seems  of  brick,  so  bright  a  red  is  its  tint : 
but  it  has  a  rosy  softness  -which  belongs  only  to 
stone.  On  approaching  it  the  stranger  -wUl 
probably  be  fairly  puzzled.  Coming  up  from 
the  river  he  sees  before  him  a  semicircular  apse 
terminating  the  nave  at  its  jimction  with  tran- 
septs, buttressed  by  slender  round  towers.  Over 
the  crossing  rises  a  tine  octagonal  lantern,  -with 
lofty,  steep-pitched  roof.  This  has  just  been 
rebuilt, — I  do  not  say  restored,  because  it  re- 
places a  high  Gothic  lantern,  -with  domical  re  of, 
which  it  may  be  supposed  -was  going  to  ruin : 
this  only  wo-idd  justify  so  great  a  change, 
although  the  new  octagon  is  fine  and  -well 
in  keeping  with  the  simple  Romanesque 
apse.  Tiis  being  the  apse  or  rear  of  the 
building,  the  visitor  pushes  on  to  see  its 
front,  and  threading  his  -way  tlurough  the 
buildings  -which  encumber  the  sides  of  the 
church,  emerges,  to  his  surprise,  under  a  much 
larger  transept,  and  sees  a  magnificent  choir, 
with  triple  apses  .and  towers,  and  over  the 
crossing  a  great  lantern  towar.  For  a  moment 
he  may  believe  he  has  come  upon  another 
church ;  but  a  glimpse  of  the  nave  and  the  first 
lantern  explains  the  disposition  of  this  huge 
"double-ender."  This  disposition  of  a  lantern 
and  choir  at  each  end  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
great  Rhenish  chiu-ches,  and  though  theoreti- 
cally it  -would  seem  to  divide  the  interest  and 
injure  the  xmity  of  the  design,  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  choir  and  lantern  greatly  predominate 
in  mass  and  richness,  no  confusion  can  exist, 
and  the  composition  groups  finely  about  the 
great  lantern  tower.  Thus  did  the  Germans 
develop  the  Roman  basilica  from  the  Ravenna 
type  into  a  great  Christian  and  commemorative 
monument,  for  the  smaller  choir  was  intended 
as  a  tomb  chapel,  with  a  crypt  below  ;  and  could 
anything  be  gr,ander  that  a  tomb  thus  placed, 
looldng  down  the  long  nave  to  the  greater  choir 
beyond  !  The  principal  choir  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eentiu-y,  and 
shows  something  of  the  angular  Gothic 
influence;  for  the  bold  semicircular  apses 
of  the  .earlier  style  are  substituted  ones 
of  three  sides  of  an  octagon,  the  only 
important  example  in  Germany  of  a  triapsidal 
polygonal  arrangement.  These  apses  have  on 
each  face  under  the  corbel-table  an  arcade  of 
three  double  bays,  and  beneath  this  a  range  of 
engaged  colonettes.  Below,  in  striking  opposition, 
is  a  single  roimd-arched  -window  in  the  thick 
wall,  -which  is  further  strengthened  at  the  angles 
by  solid  buttresses.  The  apses,  with  their 
slender  flanking  towers,  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
transepts  are  simpler,  but  elegant,  with  a  rich 
series  of  orders  and  archivolts  filling  the  jambs 
of  the  -windows,  and  it  certainly  forms  a  very 
happy  transition  between  the  more  florid  choir 
and  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  nave.  The 
transitions  from  the  earliest   end,   -whose  varied 


silhouette  of  lantern,  apse,  and  flanking-  towtrs 
forms  an  imposing  fauade,  without  omameat, 
to  the  almost  unbroken  wall  of  the  severe 
nave,  then  to  the  more  elegant  transept, 
and  at  last  to  the  sumptuous  choir,  -with 
its  rich,  arcaded  apses,  are  striking,  and  the 
crescendo  is  superb.  Successive  generations, 
each  in  its  own  style,  unconsciously  worked 
to  a  most  perfect  artistic  conclusion,  and  teach 
us,  in  our  o-wn  more  homogeneous  designs,  to 
adjust  our  means,  be  they  ever  so  simple, 
so  that  an  imposing  front,  a  solemn  nave,  and 
richer  transepts  -wUl  give  to  any  ornamentation 
concentrated  upon  the  choir  an  extraordinary 
value.  The  great  central  tower  which  binds 
the  whole  composition  together  does  so  by  its 
imposing  mass,  for  its  architecture  is  incon- 
grous.  X^pon  two  Romanesque  stories  is  placed 
a  higher  Gothic  one,  above  this  are  two  more 
stories  in  deep  retreat,  and  the  whole  crowned 
by  a  florid  Renaissance  stone  roof  and  finial. 
The  small  towers  flanking  the  choir  are  capped 
with  Renaissance  domes,  also,  -which  give  to 
these  parts  a  certain  rococo  look.  The  chief 
defect  in  the  design  is  the  want  of  por- 
tals, which,  as  in  many  Rhenish  chiu-ches, 
were  never  properly  provided  or  emphasised. 
This  lack  of  portals,  or  porches,  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  that  these  features  are  one  of  the 
finest  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  in  other 
countries.  The  actual  entrance  is  in  a  corner  of 
the  transept,  and  much  of  the  tnie  effect  of  the 
interior  is  at  first  missed  on  entering  ;  but  such 
fine  proportions  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
from  any  point  of  -view.  The  nave  is  magnificent. 
A  bold  vault,  with  a  touch  of  the  Gothic  in- 
fluence, spans  it,  and  includes  between  the  round 
pilasters  of  each  bay  of  vaulting  two  of  the 
square  piers  and  arches  of  the  aisles.  The  Hues 
of  the  aisle  arches  are  carried  up  on  the  nave 
wall,  .and  inclosed  by  a  second  shallow  arch, 
and  within  these  spaces  aie  painted  figiu-e  com- 
j^tositions.  The  richly-stained,  ruddy  stone  walls 
are  reduced  to  a  soft,  warm  tint  by  the  vigorous 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  archivolts  and  string- 
courses :  but  these  are  only  narro-w  lines  of 
colour  which  lead  the  eye  down  to  the  transepts 
and  choir,  whose  vaults,  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  lantern,  have  lately  been  spleuditUy 
coloured.  The  surfaces  generally  have  greeuLsh 
tints  in  patterns.  The  great  pendentivcs  of  the 
octagon  have  a  stony  blue  ground ;  the  con- 
structive lines  generally  red,  varied -with  yellow. 
The  decoration,  in  scheme  and  detail,  is  very 
fine,  perhaps  the  most  succes-sful  effort  recently 
made  to  decorate  a  great  building.  The  name 
of  Herr  Laske  -was  given  me  as  that  of  the 
architect  who  has  had  charge  of  the  -works  on 
the  cathedral ;  but  I  could  find  out  little  about 
liim.  Whoever  designed  this  decoration  must 
be  a  man  of  first-class  ability.  Against  the 
piers  of  the  nave  is  a  wonderfully  complete  series 
of  tomb  monuments  to  archbishops  of  Mayence. 
They  date  from  the  simple  black  marble  slabs  of 
the  eleventh  century  down  through  the  various 
styles  which  c-ulminated  in  the  most  elaborate 
lace-Uke  car^ring  of  the  Gothic,  while  the  chapels 
and  transepts  have  an  equally  complete  series  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  variously  given.  The  German  authority, 
seeming  to  me  the  most  probable,  gives  1T4 
yards  long  by  .dS  broad  acrossthe  transept^.  The 
aisles  are  simple  and  narrow  compared  with  tho 
nave,  -which  is  very  spacious  and  lofty.  What- 
ever may  be  the  actual  dimensions,  the  interior, 
from  its  propoi-tions  and  simplicity,  undoubtedly 
appears  larger  and  more  impressive  than  even  its 
really  great  dimensions  lead  one  to  expect. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Mayence  Ues  the 
ancient  to-wn  of  Worms,  which  -was  nearly  de- 
stroyed in  16S9  ;  the  great  cathedral,  however, 
escaped.  Whereas  Mayence  Cathedral,  begun 
in  the  10th  century,  underwent  modifications 
from  the  r2th  to  the  loth  century,  that  of  Worms, 
begun  in  1110,  -was  completed  and  remains  in 
the  original  Romanesque  style.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Mayence  example,  being  HI  yards 
long,  29  -wide,  and  measm-cs  40  across  the  tran- 
septs. It  is  a  basUica,  with  double  apses  and 
octagonal  lanterns  and  ti-ansepts  at  one  end ; 
this,  and  the  fact  that  at  the  same  end  the  cir- 
cular apse  of  the  interior  has  a  square  outer  wall, 
makes  it  difficidt  to  recognise  in  the  composition 
which  is  the  principal  choir.  At  either  end  are 
t\ro  handsome  round  towers,  an  octagon  covers 
the  transept  crossing,  and  a  smaller  one  rises 
between  the  two  towers  of  the  opposite  end. 
Unfortunately  the  laxs^r  lantern  is  low,  and  no 
higher  than  the  other,  so  the   composition  does 
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not  group  well,  as  either  end  asserta  itself  with 
nearly  equal  importance  :  in  this  respect  it  is  in- 
ferior to  Mayenee,  though  externally  the  nave  is 
the  finer  of  the  two,  with  large  windows  in  the 
clerestory  and  aisles.  The  details  also  are  purer 
and  better  than  those  of  Mayenee.  Its  entrances 
are  in  the  sides  of  the  nave,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Rhenish  architecture,  even  when  double 
choirs  do  not  occupy  the  two  end  facades. 

The  third  of  the  great  Rhenish  churches  is  at 
Spires.     I  have  been  rarely  more  impressed  than 
I  was  by  this   noble   building.     As  the   train, 
after  several  hours  of  flat,  monotonous  scenery, 
stopped  at  the  little  station  of  Spires,  I  suddenly 
caught  siglit  of  the  immense  pile,  above  the  trees, 
and  I  sliaU  not  soon  forget  that  first  glimpse  of 
the  arcaded  apse,  flanking  square  towers,  great 
transepts,  octagons,  and  immense  nave,  all  sur- 
rounded with  a  beautiful  arcade  under  the  eaves. 
The  eifect  of  these  vast  walls,  of  a  soft  red  tinge, 
towards  sunset  was   overwhelming.     The  great 
church  stands  in  a  small  park  at  the  beginning  of 
the  single  street  of  the  little  town,  whose  modest 
houses  seem  to  be  dwindling  and  shrinking  away. 
The   end   towards   the   street  lias  a  magnificent 
porch  or  narthex  the  whole  width  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Hiibsch  in  lS.51-8, 
supplying  amply   the   want   of    porches   which 
exists   in   its  two   great  rivals  at  Mayenee  and 
Woims.    This  vestibule,  or  Hall  of  the  Emperors, 
as  it  is  called,  contains  the  statues  of  the  eight 
emperors  buried  in  the  crypt,  beginning  with  that 
of  Conrad  II.,  who  foimded  the  cathedral  in  1030. 
The  other  dates  of  the  building  are  imdecided  ; 
but  the  building  was  finished  before  Gothic  in- 
fluence   in    any    way    weakened     its    majestic 
solidity,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  cites  it  as  the  finest 
example  in  Europe  of  a  building  conceived  in  a 
truly  Doric  spirit.     The  massive  walls  are  per- 
fectly plain  throughout  their  width  and  height 
up  to  the  dark   shadows  of  the   arcade  beneath 
the  roof.     The  great  transepts  are  square,  with 
huge   buttresses   at    the   angles.     Solid    square 
towers   fill    the   angle   between    transepts    and 
choir,  and  the  great  octagon  is   covered  with  a 
domical  roof  ;  these,  'with  the  circular  apse,  form 
a  superb  group.     At  the  other  end  of  the  vast 
nave  are  similar  square  towers  in  the  angles  of 
the  porch,  which  being  the  height  nearly  of  the 
nave,  and  with  the  .same  projection  as  the  aisles, 
appear  from  the  sides  like  transepts.      Over  the 
central  compartment  of  the  vestibule  is  a  second 
and  smaller  octagon.     The  fac,ade  of  this  end,  as 
rebuilt  by  Hiibsch,  is  of  elegant  design,  but  has 
been  too   much   modelled  uj^on  the  black   and 
white  arcliitecture  of  the  north  of  Italy,   and  is 
more  jjretty  than  this  ' '  Doric ' '  style  allows.  The 
carving  of  capit;ils  in  tliis  new  porch  is  remark- 
ably fine.     So  grand  a  vestibule  is  a  severe  trial 
for    the    nave,    but     the    latter    is     equal    to 
any    test,    and    opens    magnificently  under  its 
lofty    roimd     vaults.       It    looks    as    large    as 
Mayenee,    although    tlie   same   authority  above 
quoted   gives   its  length   as    147    yards,   width 
across  the  transepts  60,  with  a  breadth  of  nave 
between  the  piers  of  1-5.     Its  height  is  105ft.     It 
is  probably  the    fine   proportions  of  the   nave, 
which   is    of   extraordinary  width   and   height, 
magnified  by  its   bold  simplicity,  which   gives 
such  exceptional  grandeur  to  this  interior.    The 
aisles  are  also  admirably  proportioned.    In  short, 
I  know  of  no  churcli  whose   simple  proportions, 
■without  aid  from  optical  tricks,  are  more  grandly 
effective.     The  transepts  project  twice  the  width 
of  the  aisles,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  short  choir, 
raised  10  or  12ft.  high  above  the  nave.     As  the 
choh',  with  its  apse,  has  little  more   depth  than 
the  transepts,  they  form  together  a  splendidhall, 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  the  whole  width  of 
the  nave.   Near  the  transepts,  in  the  aisles,  steps 
lead  diiwn  to  the  crypt,  whose   size,   extending 
beneath  the    transepts  and   choir,  and  colossal 
piers  and  vaults,  render  it   the  most   imposing 
crypt   I    have  ever    seen.       The    interior    was 
entirely  decorated  in  lS45-ol  by  Schwarzmann, 
or  under  his  direction,  and  Schrandolph  painted 
the  32  principal  figure  compositions.  To  my  mind 
it  is  an  entire  faihire.    The  noble  walls  are  enve- 
loped in  a  cold  gray  tone,  like  a  chilly  mist,  and 
the  warm  ruddy  stone  hidden  beneath  a  coating 
of  gray  iilaster.  "Wliat  a  contrast  with  Mayen»e, 
where  a  few  lines  of  strong  colour  upon  the  bare 
stone  walls  give  the  richest  effect ;  whereas  here 
the   most   elaborate   decoration   looks  poor  and 
cold.     There   is  no  system;  and  a  complication 
of  patterns,  added  to  a  want  of  strongly  accen- 
tuating bands  of  colour,  produces  a  weak,  uncer- 


blue,  with  brown  ribs  picked  out  with  red,  those 
of  the  aisles  yellowish,  with  similar  ribs  ;  the 
prev:uUng  tone  of  the  walls  is  greenish  gray, 
often  with  lilac  and  pinkish  patterns.  The  dome 
of  the  large  lantern,  however,  is  fine  ;  it  has  a 
solenui  range  of  figures  covering  the  lower  half 
of  the  gilt  vault,  but  its  bold  simplicity  only 
brings  out  the  weak  elaboration  of  the  other 
decorations.     The  sacristy  has  vaults  of   bricli 
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THE  castle  of  Pien-efonds  is  the  finest  example 
we  possess  of  a  French  fortress  of  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  15th  century,  when  artillery  was 
just  coming  into  use,  and  when  the  defence  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  attack.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  compare  its  arrangen»ents  with 
those  of  its  older  sister  Coucy.      In  the  latter. 


laid  without  cement,  and  the  clean,  dark  joints    ^^^  -^  j.225,  the  arrangements  are  all  intended 


produce  a  pretty  effect.  Although  Heidelberi 
but  an  hoiu'  or  so  from  here  by  rail,  is  crowded 
by  tourists,  few  ever  think  of  coming  to  see  this 
splendid  building.  Mayenee,  being  a  comfort- 
able stopping-place  on  the  Rhine,  is  better 
known,  but  few  who  visit  this  region  ever  visit 
or  hear  of  Worms, 

The    Germans,     incited     by     their    glorious 
political  achievements,   now  boldly  lay  claim  to 
supremacy  in  all  directions.  The  present  fashion 
for  media^valism  has  tempted  them  to  claim  the 
invention   of   Gothic   architecture — than  which 
nothing  can   be  more  preposterous,  in  view  of 
historical  evidence  and   that  of   their  buildings 
themselves,    which  betray    a    style   applied  by 
architects  who,    precisely    because    the   initial 
development  did  not  come  from  Germany,  never 
faiiiy  understood   an  architecture  indigenous  to 
France  and  England.     The   perverseness  of  this 
claim  is  the  more  striking  in  that  they  under- 
value the  noble  architectuie  which,  by  their  own 
native  eftorts,  had  already  attained  monumental 
qualities  never  yet  surpassed,   and  which  only 
needed   time  for  the  development   of  its  great 
resources  to  give   them   a  truly  national  style, 
perhaps  unrivalled  in  any  land.     When  we  see 
how  experiment  after  experiment  was  necessary 
for  the   perfect  development  of  the  Gothic,  as 
for  every  mature   style,  the  imagination  is  fired 
by  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been  attained 
with  these  Rhenish  monuments  as  a,  point  dc  depart 
— for  these  tl\ree  great  cathedrals  were  built,  it 
should  be  remembered,  about  the  same  time,  and 
after  only  a  few  experiments.     The  question  for 
us  is,  whether  a  style  of   such  solid  grandeur, 
however  capable  of  development  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when   time  and   labour  were   almost  im- 
challenged  factorsin  building,  can  find  favour  in 
a    century  of    cheap    and    rapid    construction. 
There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  will 
certainly  recommend  it  to   our  serious  attention 
erelong.     Our  generation  recognises  the  advan- 
tages of  painted  decoration  over  the  more  slow 
and  costly   work  of  sculptors,   and  it  is  on  the 
broad  wall-surfaces  of  this  style  that  the  painter 
will  find  his  best  opportunity.    The  espeiimental 
spirit  now  awakened  in  all  countries  will  sooner 
or  later  certainly  seize  upon   tliis  style,  and,  as 
far   as  recent   designs   show,  Germany  may  see 
her  quick-witted  rivals   across   the  Rhine,  con- 
\inced  that  the  Golden   Age   of  the   Gothic  is 
passed,    return    to    and     appropriate   as    their 
national  style  that  very  architecture  from  which 
thej"   lured    the    Genuans   five    centuries   ago. 
Recent  competitions  seem  to  indicate  tliis.      In 
that  for  the  construction  of  a  Protestant  cathe- 
dral   in    Berlin    about    twelve   years   ago,   the 
designs,  even  domical  and  classic  in   plan,  were 
chielly  Gothic,   while   the  designs  submitted  in 
187-1  for  the  great  chiu'ch  of  Le  Sacre  Coem-,  in 
Paris,  were  nearly  invariably  Romanesque.     I 
am  astonished  to  find,  however,  how  little  French 
architects  have  drawn  material  from  the  Rhenish 
Romanesque,   .since  they  have    studied  so  tlio- 
roughly  the  kindred  style  in  the  south  of  France ; 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  general 
indifference    to   all   art    outside    of    their   own 
country  and  Italy,   and  to  the  fact  that  in  no 
works  on  architecture  are  the  churches  on  the 
Rhine  adequately  represented.      A  more  com- 
plete knowledge"  of  the  latter  would  certainly 
give   a   great  impetus  to  their  present  efforts. 
The  best  books  on  this  architecture  are  by  Geier 
and  Gijrz,  Rosengarteu,  and  Boisseree's  "Nieder 
Rhein"  ;  but  the  two  former  give  small  illustra- 
tions, and  the  latter  is  confined  to  Cologne  and 
its  neighbourhood.     Hiibsch,  in  his  "  .iVltchrist- 
liclie  Bauwerke  "  gives  the  Cathedral  of  Spires  on 
a  large,  or  rather  coarse,  scale,  and  in  a  German 
student  publication  there  are  outline  drawings, 
on   a   large   enough   scale,  of  these   churches ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  this  Rhenish  arcliitecture 
has  never  yet  been  fairly  illustrated.     Magnifi- 
cent as   are  Cologne    and   Strasburg,   they  are 
only  variations  of  a  cathedral  type  scattered  all 
over  Europe,  and   if  pressed   for   time  on   the 
Rhine,  I  should  urge  the  lover  of  architecture 


for  a  powerf lil  feudal  lord  who  could  count  on  a 
large  iiermanent  garrison  of  faithful  vassals,  and 
there  is  but  little"  separation  between  the  apart- 
ments of   the  Seigneur  and  those  of   liis  men. 
But  when  Louis  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles 
VI.,  built  Pierrefonds  in  1390,  the  feudal  system 
had  already  lost  much  of  its  vigour  and  a  feudal 
lord  could  "only  reckon  on  the  faithful  serrice  of 
his  true  liegemen  and  of  those  attached  to  his 
person,  and   while   his   ordinary   vassals  found 
substitutes   to   perform    their    military   duties. 
Thus  in  time  of  peace  the  castle  was  held  by  a 
small  garrison  of  faithful  men,   and  in  time  of 
war  by  a  large  body  of  utterly  untrustworthy 
mercenaries.       PieiTefonds   formed  one  of   the 
most  important  links  in  the  network  of  fortresses 
which  Louis  of  Orleans  estabhshed  in  his  duchy 
of  Valois  as  a  base  from  which  to  overawe  Paris 
and  control  the  government  during  the  madness 
of  Charles  VI.     Biult  in  1390  it  surrendered  to 
the  English  in  1420,  but  in  1422  was  again  being 
held  for  the  Dauphin.     In  1591  it  was  held  for 
the  Ligiie.     In  1595,  after  having  been  taken  by 
the   king's   troops,  retaken    by    the   Ligue   by 
stratagem,  and  again  besieged  three  times  by 
Henry  FV'.'s  army,  it  finally  capitulated  to  his 
general.      In   1G16,  its  governor,  having  taken 
the  .side  of  the  nobles,  was  besieged  by  Louis 
XIII. 's  troops,   who   breached   the  walls  with 
cannon.     In  the  following  year  it  was  blown  up 
by  Richelieu's  orders,  in   accordance  with  his 
plan  of  destroying  the  fortresses  of  the  discon- 
tented nobles,  and  it  remained  a  ruin  till  1858, 
whenXapoleon  III.  directed  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  to 
begin  its  restoration.       He   wished  it  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  military  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  abode  of  a  great  feudal  lord.     About 
5,000,000   francs  were   spent   upon   it    and  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  finished  before  the 
war;     for   M.    VioUet-le-Duc,    foreseeing   the 
coming  troubles,  pressed  the  work  forward  as 
fast  as  possible  and  sacrificed  many  non-essential 
portions,  like  the  tuiTet  over  the  clock  in  the 
sketch  we  pubUsh,  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
a  much  simpler   form.       The    restoration  has, 
wherever  possible,  been  based  on  what  already 
existed,  but  in  the  part  shown  in  the  sketch,  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  courtyard,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  to  go  by,   so  that  we  perhaps 
may  look  on  it  as  being  in  some  parts,  at  least, 
rather  a  complete  examjJe  of    a  typical  castle 
than  as  an  exact  restoration  of  what  previously 
existed.    The  engraving  is  taken  from  an  original 
study  of  M.   Viollet-le-Duc's,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  West.     It  shows  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  castle  which  leads  to  the  rooms  of  the  per- 
manent garrison  on  the  first  floor,   and  by  the 
open  corbelled  gallery  to  the  great  Hall  of  the 
Castle,  where  the  Seigneur  dispensed  justice  or 
met  his  retainers.     On  the  extreme  right  is  an 
arcade   and  passage   above   it,    leading  to   the 
chapel  and  to  the  Seigneur's  apartments  in  the 
Keep.     On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  one  bay  of 
the  arcade,  which  mns  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  mercenaries'  haU  under  the  great  hall,  and 
in  which  they  could  take  exercise,  without  being 
able  to  get  iiito  the  castle  yard  through  its  bars. 
Above  this  is  one    window  of   the  passage  in 
entresol  which   looks   the   other  way,  into  the 
mercenaries'  hall,  and  which  can  only  be  entered 
from  the  rooms  of  the  permanent  garrison ;  so 
that  they  could  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  un- 
trustworthy mercenaries.      On  the  ground  floor 
in  front  are  the  kitchens  and  servants'  offices. 
Above  the  roofs  are  seen  the  gabled  ends  of  the 
latrine  tower  and  the  pointed  roof  of  the  angle 
tower  Ai-trcs,   so-called  from  the  statue  of  the 
Preux  which  adorned  it.     In  several  points  this 
sketcli  differs  from  tlie    work  .actually  carried 
out.     Our  other  photolithograph  shows  the  tym- 
panum of  till.'  parish-church  of  St.  Denis,  some 
of  the  capitals  iu  wliich  we  published  a  fortnight 


tarn   ett'ect.      The   figiu-e   compositions    arc    as    to  sacrifice  them  rather  than   the  true  Rhenish 
timid  in  colour.     The  nave   vaults   are  a   pale  !  arcliitecture,  which  is  unique. 


The  town  commissioners  of  Kingstown  decided, 
ou  Monday,  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  to  Bray  He.ad,  iu  acconlance 
with  plans  prepared  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Brett, 
C.E. 
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Eastbottkne. — A  new  apsidal-ended  chancel 
just  added  to  Christ  Church,  Eastbourne,  was 
consecrated  hy  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  on 
Saturday.  The  blank  wall  fonnerly  ending  the 
nave  has  been  thrown  down,  and  a  chancel  arch 
of  Bath  stone  erected,  opening  into  the  chancel, 
which  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  nave.  The 
apse  is  groined,  and  is  faced  internally  with  white 
Piddington  bricks,  sedUia  and  bands  of  orna- 
ment being  formed  in  deep  red  Dicker  bricks. 
There  are  five  windows,  and  the  centre  one  will 
soon  be  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial  to 
Princess  Alice.  The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  and 
■was  specially  designed  by  the  architects  ;  the 
choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  the  floor  is  laid  with 
llinton's  encaustic  tiles  in  patterns,  and  the 
steps  to  altar-pace  are  of  plain  white  marble.  A 
new  pulpit  is  hexagonal  In  form,  of  Caen 
stone,  with  a  capping  of  black  Devon.shire 
marble.  A  vestry  has  been  appended  to  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle  added  last  year  on  north 
side  of  nave.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Hide,  of  Brighton.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
J.  Peerless,  of  Eastbourne.  The  cost  has  been 
about  £4,300. 

Inchicoke. — A  new  parochial  hall  is  about  to 
be  built  at  Inchicore,  a  subui-b  of  Dublin,  and  is 
intended  to  supply  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
large  hall,  suitable  for  lectures,  jjublic  meetings, 
Sunday  schools,  &c.  It  is  to  be  buUt  of  local 
limestone  of  dark  colour,  with  dressings  and 
steppings  to  castellations  of  granite.  The  arclii- 
tect  is  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Jones,  of  43,  Stephen- 
green,  East  Dublin. 

Leeds. — A  new  Presbyterian  church  at  Leeds 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  6'2ft.  by  46ft.,  and  gives  accommoda- 
tion for  444  adults,  allowing  20  inches  to  each, 
the  pews  all  radiating  from  the  rostrum.  A 
gallery  is  provided  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church 
next  Cavendish-road,  with  accommodation  for 
156  persons.  Under  the  church  is  a  large 
schoolroom,  and  also  book  and  store  rooms.  The 
style  adopted  is  Italian,  the  principal  front  being 
divided  into  five  stages.  The  fai;ade  is  three 
stories  in  height,  and  has  a  rusticated  basement 
of  stone,  with  a  superstructure  executed  in  red 
pressed  bricks,  having  some  string-courses  and 
dressings  to  arch-headed  windows,  the  whole 
being  finished  at  the  top  with  a  bold  moulded 
cornice  and  blocking,  and  ornamented  pedestals 
at  the  two  comers  over  pilasters.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  (inclusive  of  land)  will  be 
.about  £6,000.  In  the  vestibide  is  a  plaster  cast, 
taken  from  a  work  by  Flaxman  in  Bradford 
Parish  Church.  The  entire  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  imder  the 
immediate  superintendence  of,  Mr.  James  B. 
Eraser,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Park-square, 
Leeds. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday,  an  application  was  received 
from  the  Sunday  School  Union  for  permission  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Robert  Raikes  on  a  site  in  the 
Embankment  Gardens,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cleopatra's  Needle.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
statue,  of  which  Mr.  Boehm  is  the  sculptor,  will 
be  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  be  Oft.  in  height ;  it  is 
to  be  placed  on  a  granite  pedestal  and  base  lift, 
high,  and  wQl,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  for  unveiling 
on  Jidy  3rd,  18S0.  The  required  permission  was 
granted.  It  was  decided  to  establish  four  addi- 
tional movable  fire-brigade  stations  similar  to 
the  one  placed  in  Ludgate -circus,  to  be  placed 
near  St.  Clement's  Danes  Cliurch,  the  Royal 
Mint,  Hyde  Park-comer,  and  Vauxhall  Cross, 
and  also  to  telegraphically  connect  .all  the  sta- 
tions of  the  fire-brigade  directly  with  the  head- 
office  in  Southwark-bridge-road.  Ths  Works 
committee  was  ordered  to  bring  up  a  report  to 
the  board  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  board  in 
reference  to  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1S7.) 
and  1879.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  stating  that  the 
coimcil  h.ave  granted  certificates  of  competency 
to  perform  the  duties  of  district  surveyor  to 
Messrs.  E.  Marsland,  G.  G.  Jarvis,  W.'Pree- 
man,  and  W.  H.  Lees  ;  and  another  from  the 
promoters  of  proposed  Woolwich  and  Plumstead 
Tramways,  for  consent  to  an  application  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  provisional  order  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  certain  tramways 
in  and  between  Woolwich  and  Plumstead. 


Rothesay. — New  pubUc  halls,  built  by  ex 
Provost  Charles  Duncan,  were  opened  last  week 
at  Rothesay.  The  halls  and  front  buildings 
cover  upwards  of  1,400  square  yards.  The  front 
buildings  are  5  stories  high,  rising  to  a  height 
of  75ft.  to  the  top  of  the  centre  Mansard,  and 
having'  a  frontage  of  S3ft.  The  style  is  Italian 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  James  Hamilton  and 
Son,  Glasgow,  and  the  whole  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  their  supcr\-ision.  The  large 
hall  is  84ft.  long  by  4Sft.  wide,  with  a  height 
of  48ft.  It  wiU  accommodate  an  audience  of 
1,367  persons  seated.  The  roof  is  arched  and 
plastered,  and  the  lighting  is  entirely  through 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the  basement  under  the 
main  haU  wUl  be  occupied  as  stores.  The  lesser 
hall  will  accommodate  300  persons,  with  adjuncts 
capable  of  accommodating  150. 

Sheffield. — The  "George  Wostenholm 
Memorial  Hall,"  Sheffield,  was  opened  last  week. 
The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  is  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  leading  feature  is  a  tower 
at  the  north-west  comer.  The  large  hall  is 
72ft.  long  by  40ft.  broad  and  2oft.  high. 
It  will  seat  about  a  thousand  persons.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lomas,  of  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield,  is  the 
architect. 


CHIPS. 

The  Darwen  To'wn  Council  have  appointed  Mr. 
Wm.  Stubbs,  district  surveyor,  Pendleton,  as  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  to  their  borough,  at  a  salary  of 
£275  per  annum. 

A  ladies'  pavilion  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
beach  at  Dawlish,  for  a  limited  company,  from  the 
designs  and  speciticatiou  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman, 
and  is  to  be  opened  on  May  1st. 

Men  are  now  at  work  at  LlandatY  Cathedral  in 
the  erection  of  a  chiming  clock  in  the  north-west 
tower,  which  will  strike  for  the  first  time  on 
Christmas-day.  The  clock  is  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Dean  Blosse,  and  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gil- 
lett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon. 

The  Torquay  local  board  have  provisionally 
adopted  plans  for  an  infectious  diseases  hospital, 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Uptou  Valley  ;  the  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and  have 
been  modified  by  Mr.  Little,  the  board's  surveyor, 
and  are  estimated  to  cost  in  execution  about 
£2,000. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Caerphillj',  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  on  Wednesday.  The 
new  church  has  cost  in  erection  £5,000. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  in  Carisbrooke- 
road,  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool,  last  week.  It  seats 
400  persons,  and  cost  about  £5,000. 

A  Roman  Catholic  day-school  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Penarth,  by  Cardiff.  It  wUl  cost  £700, 
and  will  accommodate  150  scholars. 

The  Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Brighton  have  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
Edward  Easton.  C.E..  announcing  the  completion 
of  the  new  works  of  supplj',  at  a  cost  of  about 
£12, .500.  Mr.  Easton  adds,  thiit  experiments 
have  shown  that,  with  a  slight  exception,  the  whole 
of  the  town  can  be  efficiently  served  by  either 
of  the  two  principal  sources  of  supply. 

The  parish- church  of  St.  George  of  Tombland, 
Norwich,  is  proposed  te  be  restored  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  The  church 
willbe  refitted  with  cakbenches,  utilising  the  oaknow 
in  the  pews,  wood  floors  placed  under  the  seats, 
the  tower-arch  will  be  opened  out,  and  the  west 
window  shown  ;  and  the  vestry  and  two  porches 
restored  ;  the  blocked  windows  on  south  side  of 
chancel  opened  out,  the  leaden  roofs  relaid,  and 
the  tower  extensively  repaired. 

The  new  town-hall  for  Holbom,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence,  was 
opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  yesterday  (Thursday). 

On  Saturday  week  an  influential  party,  including 
the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Hove,  inspected  a  villa  in  the 
Third  Avenue,  West  Brighton  Estate,  which  has 
been  built  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation designed  by  Dr.  Hayward.  of  Liverpool, 
who  was  present  to  explain  the  principles  and  mode 
of  action. 

A  new  market-house,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  was  opened  at  Alfretou,  Derby- 
shire, on  Friday  week. 

The  ancient  banqueting-hall  of  the  Old  Cock 
Inn,  at  Halifax,  built  iu  the  later  years  of  Eliza- 
bet's  reign,  was  reopened  ou  Wednesday  week  by 
a  dinner,  after  restoration  and  decoration.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Webster,  under 
the  superintendence,  and  from  the  plans  of,  Mr. 
Swiudeu  Barber,  of  Halifax.  The  stained  glass 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Leeds. 
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Knight  l-irn  Century.  (Our  plates  measure  llin.  x 
7in.,  and  usually  diuwings  for  reproduction  for  that 
size  should  be  22in.  x  l-tiu.  Whatman's  hot-pressed 
white  paper  should  be  used.) — J.  B.  Wetenhall,  Alin- 
neapolis.  (Mr.  H.  L.  Elmes  designed  St.  Gcoi-ge's  Hall, 
Liverpool.  J 

Erratum.— In  our  account  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  present 
session,  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  5,  we  stated  that  "certi- 
ficates of  proficiency  in  the  voluntary  architectural 
examination  were  presented  to  Hugh  Jaques  and  Mr. 
Lachlan."  This  was  an  eiTor :  the  names  should  have 
been  William  Jacques  and  HughMcLachlan. 


Comsponlitnce. 

ON  EASTBOmNE  TOWN-H^VLL  COM- 
PETITION—AND ON  LIMITED  COM- 
PETITIONS   GENERALLY. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Bdxldinq  News. 
SiE, — It     appears    needful    for   some    jimior 
member  of  the  profession  to  make  himself  heard 
on  the  subject  of  competitions. 

The  object  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
and  Association  is  now  so  thoroughly  undis- 
guised, and  so  determinedly  and  persistently 
worked  for,  that  either  the  "  unknown ' '  must 
now  speak  out,  or  quietly  resign  the  whole  of 
the  important  works  in  the  country  to  the 
monopoly  of  these  two  architectural  clubs. 

AVe  aU  know  the  great  and  undeniable  evil  of 
the  present  system  of  conducting  architectural 
competitions.  But  the  members  of  local  boards, 
&c.,  do  not  furnish  the  only,  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal examples  of  dishonest  conduct  iu  these 
matters.  No  competition-knavery  can  take 
place  without  some  member  or  members  of  our 
profession  reaping,  or  hoping  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  it. 

With  deep  and  lasting  shame  must  we  own 
that  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  every  such 
action  rests  in  our  own  profession. 
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These  local  boards  only  gather  what  onr 
people  lose  by  dishonest  self-seeking,  petty 
spite,  and  jealousy. 

See  even  the  example  set  by  ovir  reputed  heads 
and  leaders.  "WTiat  is  it  you  members  of  the 
Institute  and  Association  do  under  cover  of 
seeking  to  destroy  these  evils  ? — coolly  propose  to 
do  away  with  open  competition  altogether,  and 
to  divide  (in  order  that  no  preference  be  shown 
for  any  particular  party)  aE  public  works 
between  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  Asso- 
ciation, and  so  gi'eat  is  your  disinterestedness 
that  you  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes- 
sion ! 

To  think  that  men  like  you  can  expect  even 
personal  advantaare  of  permanent  character  from 
these  tactics  !  Why  even  I,  a  mere  young  man, 
can  tell  you  that  success  means  ruin  this  case. 

'UTiy  will  you  not  take  the  real  leadership  ?  It 
is  youi's  to  take  it  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the 
commonest  honesty  of  purpose. 

Do  not  think  "  we  have  climbed  the  heights, 
let  us  stop  the  paths,"  but  use  your  position  for 
the  common  good,  and  try  to  frame  some 
simple  rules  for  our  guidance.  Say  thus,  and 
thus,  and  thus,  must  these  local  authorities  do  if 
they  wish  honest  men  to  work  for  them.  Simple 
and  honest  rules  of  broad  and  manly  principles, 
imchoked  with  petty  detaOs. 

Do  this,  don't  sham  it,  and  every  honest  man 
amongst  us  will  support  you. 

But  above  all  let  there  be  no  more  such  letters 
as  that  of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  Eastbourne  Local 
Authorities. 

Are  there  two  spirits,  or  one,  in  the  following 
two  examples  ? — 

1st.  Institute  and  Association  to  Local 
Authority. — Why  be  at  all  this  trouble  and 
expense  V  I  assure  you  it  can  be  done  much 
more  cheaply  and  conveniently.  Throw  over  all 
these  nobodies  who  have  been  working  for  you 
these  last  few  weeks  and  give  us  the  job.  As 
many  of  us  eminent  ones  as  you  like  will  give 
you  "the  best  fruits  of  our  ability  for  £10  apiece. 

2nd.  linavish  Practitioner  to  Local  Authority. 
— AVe've  always  managed  to  pull  together  so  far, 
haven't  we,  old  fellow  (I  can  recommend  this 
fizz) — now  if  you  managed  to  drop  me  in  for 
this  job,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  with  all  my 
looal  experience,  &e. — lam,  &c., 

J.  Bdtdox  Cabtee. 

Nottingham,  Dec.  15. 


SiE, — How  very  kind  and  considerate  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Porter  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
Local  Board  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  forthe  above,  but  the  great  F.R.I.B.A.'s 
and  A.R.I.B.A.'s !  Of  coiirse  he  thinks  that 
•ordinary  architects,  either  old  or  young,  have 
no  right  whatever  to  attempt  to  design  "  Town- 
haUs,  <fcc."  For  my  part  I  consider  there  are 
quite  as  good  architects  in  the  profession,  al- 
though they  may  not  have  the  so-called  honour 
of  having  E.R.I.B.A.  attached  to  their  name. 

I  .should  have  thought  that  such  great  men 
would  not  condescend  to  trouble  themselves 
about  small  competitions.  The  profession  is  a 
hard  struggling  one,  and  if  Mr.  Porter's  sug- 
gestions are  adopted,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
rising  generation  '*  who  may  wish  to  enter  into 
a  public  competition  wliich  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  "  ?  I  am  not  one  of  the  competitors, 
but  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  profession. 
Trusting  that  you  will  find  room  for  these  few 
lines  in  your  next, — I  am,  &e., 

A  SuBSCaiBEE  SINCE  1863. 


SiE, — I  think  Mr.  Porter's  circular  calls  for 
some  notice.  His  suggestion  to  limit  the  evils  of 
competition,  by  limiting  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  or  the  Association,  is  rather  a  cool  one, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  outsiders  who  form 
nine-tenths  (or  more)  of  the  profession,  have 
equal  right  to  share  the  evils,  or  participate  in 
the  profits  of  these  chances.  Considering,  too, 
that  all  business  centres  have  now  professional 
associations  of  their  own,  to  wit  a  few,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Carlisle,  Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  a  score 
of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
why  should  the  architects  of  Eastbourne,  and 
the  Coast  and  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
generally,  be  debarred  from  competing  in  their 
own  locality ;  for  how  many  of  them,  I  should 
like  to  know,  belong  to  either  "the"  Institute 
or  "  the "  Association  (to  adopt  the  cant  prefix 
of  the  metropolitan  architects)  ? 


There  is  a  large  and  important  competition 
shortly  to  come  ott  in  the  Northern  Counties. 
How  would  our  friends  like  it  to  be  announced 
that  members  of  the  Institute  or  Association 
would  be  excluded  ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange 
it  so. — I  am,  &c.,  B. 

Dec.  15. 

SiE, — In  your  last  issue  you  publish  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Porter  to  the  Eastbourne 
Local  Board,  in  which  he  suggests  that  a  small 
nimiber  be  selected,  and  that  all  others  be  not 
allowed  to  compete  ;  this  may,  or  may  not  be  ! 
wise.  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question, 
but  I  do  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  com- 
petitors be  selected  from  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the 
London  Architectural  Association. 

Very  few  indeed  would  object  to  a  proposal 
that  the  competition  be  limited  to  the  R.I.B.A., 
but  why  bring  in  the  London  Architectural 
Association  ?  it  is  in  no  sense  a  representative 
society,  but  simply  a  local  association,  doing,  no 
doubt,  good  work  amongst  its  members,  but 
having  no  claim  upon  public  notice. 

If  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  upon  a 
wider  basis  than  the  one  proposed,  for  it  does 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  towns  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  Counties. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Porter  will  tell  us  how  the  archi- 
tects in  these  towns  are  to  live  if  the  scheme  is 
adopted  ?  Waiting  for  this  information — I  am, 
&c..  Peg  Rege  EI  Lege. 


SiE, — I  read  in  to-day's  issue  of  your  paper 
Mr.  "Thomas  Porter's  letter  to  the  Eastbourne 
Board  of  Health,  relative  to  the  recently  adver- 
tised "  Town-hall  "  competition. 

The  suggestions  therein  made  are  in  some 
respects  imdoubtedly  good,  and  will  certainly 
assist  to  clear  away  the  abominable  practice  of 
advertising  mere  "  prize"  competitions. 

Now,  while  believing  that  Mr.  Porter  is 
thoroughly  sincere  in  his  endeavour  to  benefit 
and  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  generally, 
I  think  his  proposition  as  it  now  stands  is  rather 
one-sided — calculated  to  benefit  men  of  standing 
and  experience,  but  the  struggling  "Junior," 
whatever  ability  he  may  possess,  not  having  yet 
attained  "a  name,"  is  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
petition work  altogether. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Porter  has 
attained  his  professional  standing  through  com- 
petitions, but  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  very  best  men  in 
the  profession  have  been  raised  from  obscurity 
by  this  means.  Then,  I  ask,  why  should  the 
coming  generation  be  denied  these  privileges 
which  our  fathers  have  enjoyed?  Mr.  Porter's 
circular  addressed  to  the  "Fellows"  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Arcliitects,  I  think,  contains 
a  much  more  sensible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter,  viz.:  "  That  '  Fellows '  should  abstain 
from  competing  in  every  case  where  they  were 
not  paid  for  their  services."  Mr.  Porter  re- 
marks that  competitions  are  "flooded  with  de- 
signs from  juniors  and  inexperienced  men."  If 
these  are  to  be  excluded,  as  Mr.  Porter  suggests, 
I  ask  how  are  we,  as  juniors,  to  gain  our 
experience,  and  to  work  ourselves  into  the  fore- 
most ranks  ? 

Mr.  Porter's  method  of  limiting  competitions 
would  materially  benefit  the  pririleged  few,  but 
I  query  very  much  if  it  would  not  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  profession  in  the  long  run. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  competitions  I 
know  is  a  difficult  one,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Porter  for  taking  the  matter  up,  but  this 
way  of  limiting  them  won't  do.  Better,  I  should 
say,  if  every  competition  were  limited  to  archi- 
tects residing  in  the  county  in  which  the 
erection  is  to  take  place ;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  competitors  then  could  be  remunerated 
for  their  trouble. 

A.S  Mr.  Porter  is  taking  this  question  up  so 
earnestly,  and  as  he  says  "for  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  profession  generally,"  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  if  some  of  our  professional 
authorities  would  otter  a  few  suggestions  as  to  a 
mode  of  rectifying  some  of  the  abuses,  and 
almost  insults,  wliieh  are  offered  to  architects,  in 
a  manner  in  which  "  juniors,"  instead  of  being 
excluded,  may  co-operate,  and  try  to  excel  their 
more  experienced  brethren  ;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Porter,  they  should  be  entirely  excluded.  They 
tell  me  that  "practice  makes  perfect,"  also  to 
"try  again,"  and  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  be 
quashed  for  the  fault  of  being  a 

Dec.  3.  JuNiOB. 


A  PLEA  FOR  IRELAND. 

SiE, — It  is  with  regret  I  read  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Porter's  letter,  m  your  last  number,  that  he 
suggests  that  the  Eastbourne  Town-hall  com- 
petition should  be  confined  to  a  few  members  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion ;  for  while  I  agres  with  him  that  limited 
competitions  are  much  to  be  desired,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  more  liberal  spirit  dis- 
played by  an  English  architect,  by  including  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland, 
which  embraces  in  its  ranks  many  men  of  high 
professional  standing,  some  of  whom  have  com- 
peted, to  their  own  advantage,  with  their  Eng- 
lish brethren. 

I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  architects  in 
this  country  have  applied  for  instructions,  and 
had  Mr.  Porter's  letter  been  somewhat  earlier, 
and  adopted,  these  would  have  been  excluded, 
and  most  unfairly  so. 

In  any  case,  I  think  the  R.I. A. I.  should 
take  precedence  of  your  association,  for  it  is  a 
body  of  professional  gentlemen,  similarly  con- 
stituted, although  not  so  numerous,  as  the 
R.I.B.A. 

In  Ireland  we  very  seldom  have  a  competition 
of  one  kind  or  the  other,  but  when  any  one  of 
importance  does,  perchance,  appear,  it  is  a 
limited  one,  and  includes  some  brethren  from 
"  across  the  water,"  for  instance,  the  South  City 
Markets,  Dublin. 

The  R.I. A. I.  are  at  present  taking  measures 
with  regard  to  some  new  and  important  public 
buildings,  to  be  opened  to  competition,  and  I, 
as  one  of  that  body,  will  be  glad  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  our  laboui-s  ending  in  a  limited  competi- 
tion, which  will  include  some  good  men  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Porter's  idea  of  "selection"  is  like 
O'Connell's  Act  of  Parliament  through  which  a 
coach -and- four  could  be  driven. — I  am,  &c., 

Belfast.  M.  R.  I.  A.  L 


THE  FX'TURE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
SiK, — Tour  correspondent  "A.  C.  P."  seems 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  cement  efUorescing.  In 
the  cases  within  my  experience  the  lime  mortar 
has  not  acted  in  that  manner,  but  the  portions 
done  in  cement  could  be  distinctly  traced  by 
that  action.  Bumell  mentions  this  failing  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Limes  and  Cements,  &c." — I 
am,  &c.,  B. 

MR.  NORMAN  SHAW'S  WATER-CLOSETS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  W." 
in  your  last  issue,  regarding  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw's  water-closets,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  adopted 
the  system  last  summer,  and  have  used  it  ever 
sinc'3  with  perfect  success,  there  not  being  the 
faintest  odour  perceptible  either  in  the  closet  or 
at  the  open  grating  on  the  top  of  the  hopper 
into  which  the  soil-pipe  discharges.  The  soil- 
pipes,  I  may  add,  are  fixed  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  outside  wall  tni  communicate  with  the 
rain-water  conductor  from  the  roof,  which  is, 
from  the  point  of  junction  downwards,  ih'ia. 
diameter  ;  and  although  we  have  had  recently  a 
very  severe  frost,  lasting  over  a  fortnight,  I  have 
not  found  the  slightest  inconvenience.  I  was 
told  when  I  adopted  the  system  that  I  would 
have  no  end  of  trouble  with  it,  and  was  advised 
to  revert  to  the  old  plan  ;  but  fo  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I  am  happy  to  s:iy  that  the  fears 
of  those  who  then  advised  mc  have  proved  illu- 
sionary. 

Mr.  Shaw's  .system  may  not  be  adapted  to  all 
.-ituations,  but  where  it  can  be  so  adapted  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
system,  always,  of  course,  keeping  in  ^-iew  that 
a  good  substantial  earthenware  trap  requires  to 
be  inserted  between  the  open  grating  and  the 
main  drain. — I  am,  Sec,  Robt.  Little. 


Sie, — As  I  have  lived  in  a  house  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  have  had  two  winters'  experience 
with  what  has  been  called  Mr.  Shaw's  water- 
closet  apparatus,  referred  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent "W."  in  List  week's  Botldixq  News,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  in  my  case  the 
only  inconvenience  experienced  is  that  the 
supply  pipe  is  liable  to  burst,  and  this  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mediate connection  between  the  open  air  and  the 
w.c.  apparatus.  It  is  a  rather  serious  objection, 
and  in  my  case  resulted,  both  thi^  year  and  last, 
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in  the  bursting  of  the  supply  pipe  immediately 
above  its  comiection  mth  the  valve,  a  condition 
resulting  from  the  constant  admission  of  cold  air 
thi-ough  the  outlet  pipe,  which  stands  over  the 
open  hopper  or  stackjjipe-head  outside. 

In  other  respects  the  arrangement  is  in  every 
Tvay  admirable,  provided  the  hopper  be  not 
placed  near  the  front  entrance  doorway  or  in 
any  conspicuous  spot,  else  the  considerablenoise 
which  occurs  when  the  plug  is  pulled  up  is  ex- 
cessively disagreeable,  for  the  bubble  and  rush 
of  water  at  once  proclaims  the  public  character 
of  what  is  generally  considered  a  private  matter. 
Tour  correspondent  "W."  says  he  found  the 
soil-pipe  became  blocked  up  with  ice.  I  should 
say  that  such  a  result  must  have  originated  from  a 
stoppage  of  the  pipe  from  some  other  and  more  usual 
cause ;  l;he  water  and  soil  then  being  unable  to  pass 
freely  away,  became  frozen,  and  so  completed  the 
difficulty  which  he  describes.  I  should  prefer  to 
keep  the  soil-pipe  quite  outside  the  wall,  as  Mr. 
Shaw  does,  and  allow  both  ends  to  be  open, 
in  wliich  case  no  serious  damage  could 
result  even  if  it  were  to  become  blocked 
with  ice,  as  "W."  says  his  did;  for,  after  all, 
a  paU  of  hot  water  would  soon  remove  the 
obstruction.  The  only  way  to  be  secure  against 
bursting  of  pipes,  I  think,  is  to  keep  water  out 
of  them,  .and  this  can  be  managed  by  plugging 
up  the  outlets  in  the  cistern  with  long  plugs,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  all  cocks  turned  on 
throughout  the  house.  For  this  purpose  of 
plugging  I  have  used  shaped  pieces  of  wood ;  but 
I  found  by  constant  use  that  the  part  of  the 
plug  fitting  into  the  pipe  outlets  became  worn 
away,  and  so  allowed  a  sufficient  c^uantity  of 
water  to  accumulate  over  the  w.c.  above  referred 
to  to  cause  a  burst,  so  that  now  I  am  having 
some  screw-sockets  fitted  to  the  outlet-holes, 
into  which  complementary  screw-plugs  are  to 
fit,  and  thus  prevent  any  leakage.  With  a  view 
of  being  able  to  introduce  salt  into  the  pipes  in  the 
extreme  event  of  a  freeze  in  the  pipes,  the  entire 
length  of  the  plug  in  each  ease  is  made  of  pipe, 
and  each  plug  is  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of 
its  use  when  the  cistern  is  full  of  water,  and 
thus  a  constant  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained 
throughout  a  long  frost. — I  am,  kc. , 

Mauiuce  B.   Atiavs. 


DKAWING  INSTRUIIENTS. 

SiE, — "  M."  has  another  letter  in  this  week's 
BuiLDixG  News,  in  which  he  repeats  that 
"  framed  set  sciuares  "  of  the  description  given 
by  "Extiber,"  are  not  much  used.  I  have  not 
had  as  long  an  experience  as  "  M.,"  and  I  have 
only  been  in  provincial  offices,  but  there  they  are 
almost  universally  used.  Tou  noticed  in  the 
Building  News,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  a 
simple  but  very  useful  little  instnmient,  called  a 
"  scale  set  square,"  which  is  exactly  what  "  M." 
wants,  viz.,  a  vulcanite  set  square  with  the 
centre  part  removed.  After  your  notice,  I 
obtained  one,  and  find  it  very  useful,  as  it  com- 
bines the  scale  and  set  square  in  one  instrument, 
and  drawing  the  line  and  sighting  the  dimension 
is  done  by  one  movement.  I  advise  "M."  to 
try  one  of  them. 

I  think  an  improvement  on  this  instrument 
would  be  to  make  them  in  framed  wood,  with 
the  scales  on  ivory  slips  let  'in,  similar  to  the 
parallel  rules  so  much  admii'ed  by  "31." — I  am, 
iSrc,  Ju>TXr3. 

Sir, —  W  liilst  several  of  your  correspondents 
are  giving  their  views  on  the  subject  of  drawing 
instruments,  may  I  be  allowed  space  for  a  few 
remarks  ? 

First,  I  would  point  out  to  "31."  that  he 
seems  to  ignore  or  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
draughtsmanship  is  necessary  in  other  pro- 
fessions beyond  those  of  architect  and  mechanical 
engineer.  Surveyors  and  mining  engineers  are 
doomed  to  u.se  not  only  all  the  instruments 
employed  by  the  above,  but  also  more  compU- 
eated  pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  the  penta- 
graph,  and  more  modem  eidograph  and  vernier 
protractor. 

I  have  found  that  the  French  curves  which 
"M."  denounces  as  "  iist /ess"  are  certain  to  he  just 
the  reverse  if  kept  long  enough,  since  farmers 
and  builders  in  the  good  old  days  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  plant  hedges  and  bmld  walls  in 
conic  sections.  Nor  do  I  consider  the  cutting 
out  of  the  centre  "a  stupid  thinif,"  as  "M." 
would  find  out  if  he  had  a  plan  Oft.  by  6ft.,  and 
light  only  on  one  side. 

As  regards  "rolling  parallels,"  I  should  say 


that,  judging  from  an  experience  of  both  kinds 
of  work,  they  are  invaluable  to  surveyors ;  but 
that  the  old  T-square  is  the  best  adapted  for 
architectural  work.  The  T-square  has  another 
recommendation,  namely,  economy ;  as,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  makers  of  rolling 
parallels,  they  might  be  made  to  pay  at  some- 
thing nearer  half  the  present  prices. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  instruments  referred  to  in  "  M.'s" 
lettei-s,  I  think  practical  men  will  agree  that 
there  is  room  for  vast  improvement  in  two-foot 
rules.  Why  do  not  rule  manufacturers  make 
rules  for  architects  and  surveyors  ?  A  timber 
merchant  has  a  rule  not  only  containing  the 
"  slide,"  but  provided  with  useful  tables  giving 
value  of  a  load  of  timber  at  per  foot.  Even  iron- 
mongers have  rules  with  tables  giving  weight 
per  foot  of  bar  iron,  of  given  section  or  dimen- 
sions, and  value  per  cwt.  at  per  pound.  Why, 
then,  should  not  architects  and  surveyors  have 
suitable  pocket  rules  ?  Several  improvements 
immediately  suggest  themselves  for  an  architect's 
two-foot,  namely,  to  put  the  bevelled  edges  out- 
sick  instead  of  iasidej  then  they  would  not  become 
rubbed  and  illegible  as  the  outside  does  at  pre- 
sent ;  this  would  give  a  clean  inside  surface  for 
recording  useful  memoranda,  as  number  of 
bricks  per  rod,  sizes  of  slates,  number  of  slates 
per  square.  Sec,  Sec.  Let  one  of  the  four  bevelled 
edges  (say  the  fin.)  be  cut  with  the  universal 
scale  of  10ft.  to  a  mile  (44ft.  to  an  inch).  As  one 
bevelled  edge  is  graduated  to  show  lin.  to  a 
foot,  let  one  long  flat  edge  on  each  side  be  in  Sths, 
so  that  we  find  Stlis  at  once,  instead  of  the  12ths 
and  lOths,  which  seem,  purposely  designed  to 
annoy. 

I  would  willingly  add  a  "wall"  on  the  subject 
of  the  objeotional  wavy  edges  of  drawing-paper, 
but  fear  a  further  trespass  on  your  space. — I 
am,  &c.,  C.  E. 

Cardiff,  1.5th  December. 


SlE, — As  the  subject  referred  to  by  "  Soap  and 
Water,"  and.  by  "Extiber"  and  "M."  reminds 
one  that  dirty  drawings  are  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rences in  architectural  practice,  it  is  probable  that 
the  profession  will  desire  the  rediscovery  of  causes, 
if  any,  not  so  generally  recollected  as  they  should 
he,  the  more  especially  so  as  it  must  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  have,  say,  contract  drawings  utterly  dirtied 
into  the  very  grain  of  the  paper  just  as  they  should 
be  ready  to  sign,  and  to  have  no  time  to  make 
others  in  their  place. 

Soap  and  water,  like  many  other  good  things,  is 
very  useful  when  it  is  wanted :  but  too  much  of  it 
with  draughtsmen  will  be  as  bad  as  too  little,  be- 
cause damp  hands  will  inevitably  damj?  the  instru- 
ments and  drawings  they  touch,  and  render  it 
doubly  likely  to  take  the  dust,  black-lead,  and 
dirt  generally  ;  and  not  only  so,  wet  sets  black- 
lead,  and  also  takes  the  size  out  of  the  paper,  and 
also  swells  and  raises  its  previously  hard  and 
well-laid  sxirface,  and  makes  it  sure  to  be  much 
roughed  up  by  subsequent  indiarubber,  when  of 
course  it  will  be  still  more  susceptible  to  dii't  and 
black-lead.  There  are,  however,  some  persons 
whose  bauds  are  always  damp  or  moist,  and  there- 
fore likely,  washed  or  unwashed,  to  take  the  dirt 
and  distribute  it  over  the  paper ;  such  persons  can 
hardly  wash  their  hands  too  often,  and  should  take 
extra  precautions  to  prevent  their  hands  coming 
into  contact  with  the  paper  where  avoidable. 

Some  persons  needlessly  dirty  their  hands  when 
cutting  their  pencils.  They  should  be  cut  with 
the  knuckles  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  knife 
pointed  down  to  the  floor,  when  the  lead  dust  will 
not  fall  on  the  hands,  but  on  the  floor. 

Some  persons  hold  the  opinion  that  a  drawing 
should  never  be  touched  with  indiarubber  untU 
it  is  finished,  but  it  may  be  discovered  that  in  ex- 
treme cases  it  is  best  to  clean  the  drawings  here 
and  there  where  dirtiest  before  the  dirt  gets  down 
into  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  by  judgmatically 
so  doing,  almost  any  drawing  can  he  preserved  so 
that  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  without  injury 
either  to  the  paper  or  to  the  drawing,  while  bj' 
neglecting  to  do  so  many  drawings  get  iiTetriev- 
ably  dirty. 

In  cleaning-up  di'awings,  and  more  especially 
coloured  ones,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  white  paper  should  be  cleaned,  and  that 
the  dirt  on  the  drawing  itself  will  not  much  show, 
and  may  be  cleaned  very  lightly  accordingly. 

In  pencil -drawing  much  depends  as  to  how  the 
lead  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  the  lead  which  will 
enable  a  careful  draughtsman  to  make  the  neatest 
and  cleanest  drawing  will  cause  a  careless 
draughtsman  much  trouble,  because  it  will  uot 
easily  be  erased  from  the  paper,  while  the  lead 
which  is  so  easily  erased  from  the  paper  will 
easily  be  rubbed  from  the  lines  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  paper. 

Much  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  best  kinds 


of  prepared  indiarubber,  and  pencils,  and  ink- 
erasers,  and  paper  cleaners,  and  the  best  are  gene- 
rally expensive  (Faber's  are  good)  ;  and  pretty 
much  the  same  with  pencils  (Cohen's  are,  in  my 
opinion,  as  good  as  any  I  have  used  for  architec- 
tural drawing).  The  drawing-board  should  be  of 
pine,  perfectly  free  from  inequahties  of  surface, 
otherwise  any  ridge  will  cause  friction  on  the  sheet 
above  it,  and  show  a  black  mark  not  easy  to 
erase.  T-squares  should  be  hollow  lengthwise, 
and  hollow  also  on  the  under  side  about  Jin.  when 
the  arris  only  willjtouch  the  paper,  and  not  even 
that  except  when  the  blade  is  pressed  down  with 
the  left  hand  on  the  stock  or  blade  as  the  case 
may  he,  according  to  whether  the  set-square  is 
being  used  or  not. 

A  pear-tree  set-square  wetted  and  held  before 
the  fire  to  draw  it  hollow  on  one  side,  will  be 
the  least  likely  to  drag  the  lead  on  the  paper,  as  its 
arrises  only  wiU  touch;  the  next  best  is  the  open 
mahogany  set-square. 

The  vulcanite  set-squares  I  have  found  liable 
to  get  adhesive  for  dirt,  and  very  difficult  to  keep 
clean,  and  if  clean  even  then  tolerably  sure  to  drag 
the  lead  over  the  paper.  Indiarubber  should,  in 
some  cases,  be  washed  frequently  and  well  dried. 
Drawings  which  are  about  and  in  use  for  several 
months  must  get  dirty  without  any  fault  of  the 
draughtsman,  because  "if  a  shelf  or  table  be  left  for 
a  week  in  a  room  where  no  one  is  it  will  be  foimd 
covered  with  dust  which  we  could  write  our  name 
in,  and  we  are  supposed  to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  dur- 
ing Iifetime,and  therefore,  a  sheet  of  paper  exposed 
for  nine  months  to  dust  and  indiarubber,  and 
black-lead,  would  he  more  likely  to  dirty  one's 
hands  than  one's  hands  to  dirty  it,  and  in  pracHcal 
working  drawings,  where  the  building,  when 
erected,  is  the  primary  object,  the  keeping  a  sheet 
of  paper  over  the  drawing  cannot  always  be  con- 
veniently adopted,  and  neither  is  it  usually  adopted 
excepting  in  special  cases,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  rare  case  when  areally  competent  draughts- 
man cannot  keep  his  drawings  cleanable  until 
finished,  as  such  only  requires  ordinary  care  and 
sound  judgment. 

Many  persons  seriously  injure  their  drawings  by 
alterations,  which  should  be  made  without  any 
injury  whatever,  and  be  undiscemible  when 
done,  or  nearly  so,  at  least. — I  am,  &c. 

Henley  Amieose. 


CHIPS. 

A  cottage  hospital  was  opened  at  Evesham,  by 
the  mayor,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  It  provides 
six  beds,  and  costs  £1,200.  Mr.  George  Hunt  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Garrard  was  the  builder. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Eamsden,  27,  Park-square, 
Leeds,  surveyors,  valuers,  and  architects,  have,  it 
is  announced  in  Tuesday's  Gazette,  dissolved 
partnership. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  decided,  on 
Tuesday,  to  purchase  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Monument-yard,  at  a  cost  of  between  £7,000  and 
£8,000,  so  as  to  make  anew  roadway  into  Pudding- 
lane. 

There  have  been  no  fewer  than  113  applications 
for  the  post  of  borough  surveyor  of  Derby,  al- 
though the  new  appointment  is  to  be  made  at  a 
lower  salary. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
in  the  Gloucester  School  of  Art  will  be  made  on 
Monday  next  by  Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry.  The 
drawings  are  now  on  view. 

A  new  church  has  been  recently  erected  at 
Water  Orton,  and  fitted  with  a  handsomely  carved 
oak  pulpit,  reading  desk  and  lectern.  The  hght- 
ing  has  been  effectually  carried  out  by  the  use  of 
Messrs.  Jones'  and  Willis's  Hesperus  lamp,  the 
same  firm  having  supplied  the  above-mentioned 
articles.  Messrs.  Batemau  and  Corser,  of  Bir- 
mingham, were  the  architects. 

The  Parsonstown  town  commissioners  decided  on 
Monday  to  carry  out  a  main  sewer  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  town,  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  C.E. 

At  the  first  meetmg  of  the  jomt  infectious 
diseases  hospital  committee  for  Milton  urban  and 
rural  districts,  and  Sittingboume,  held  last  week, 
it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for  securing  plans  for 
the  erection  of  an  infectious  hospital,  with  accom- 
modation for  24  beds. 

The  borough  engineers  and  deputations  from  the 
town  councils  of  Blackburn.  Darwen,  and  several 
neighbouring  towns,  visited  Dewsbury  on  Satur- 
day, in  order  to  see  some  steam  trams  at  work  in 
the  premises  of  the  Steam  Tramways  Company. 
The  trials  were  considered  successful. 

The  Nenagh  town  commissioners  decided  on 
Monday  week  to  take  steps  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  hall ;  and  as  a  preliminary  have  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  owner  of  livery  stables  op- 
posite the  Provincial  Bank  for  the  purchase  thereof 
as  the  site. 
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QUESTIOXS. 

[5DS0.]— Rusty   Instruments.  — My  insti-uments 

have  got  very  iiisty,  althoug'Ii  kept  in  a  dxy  place.    "What 

is  the  best  thing-  to  remove  the  rust  ■without  injuring  the 

steel.'— H.B. 

[oOSl-l— Overhead  Stables.— I  shall  be  glad  if 
some  of  your  correspondents  replying  to  queries  on  stable 
flooring  (or  other  experienced  readers)  will  kindly  inform 
the  ■writer  of  the  best  mode  to  adopt  in  constructing  floor- 
ing, &c.,  for  fii-st-floor  stables.  The  space  with  which  I 
have  to  deal  at  ground  level  will  be  fully  occupied  by 
vans,  &c.,  thence  it  is  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  foim  my 
stabling  overhead.— A  Sudscp.ibeb. 

[50S2.]— Extras.— Can  you  or  any  brother-reader  in- 
form me  what  coui-se  to  pxusue  in  a  case  where  the  archi- 
tect has  had  the  accounts  rendei-ed  of  estias  every  two 
months,  and  is  now  delajlng  settlement  of  same  without 
g^^•ingany  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  amount  is  sis  hun- 
dred pounds.  Are  you  acquainted  ■with  a  similar  case 
having  been  tried,  and  the  judge's  decision  of  same  I  Can 
interest  be  claimed  J— X.  L. 

[5983.]— ColouriniT  Bricks.— I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  the  means  by  which  bricks  are  coloured 
blue-black.  I  have  been  told  that  any  brick-clay  that 
will  stand  suflicient  fii'e  can  be  bmut  black  or  blue  by  the 
addition  of  some  iron  compound.  What  is  the  substance, 
and  how  applied  J— V. 

[59S4.]— Orientation.— "Would  some  of  yoiu- valued 
■correspondents  kindly  give  me  some  information  on  the 
ioUo-wingr  ?— I  find  on  viewing  the  parish  church  of  Old 
Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  Transitional  character,  that  the  cen- 
ti-al  lines  or  axes  of  nave  and  chancel  form  a  slight  angle 
to  each  other,  the  chancel  inclining  a  little  to  the  south. 
I  should  hke  to  know  if  there  is  any  particular  reason  for 
chuiches  being  built  in  this  form.  I  see  nothing  to  have 
prevented  the  nave  from  being  built  with  its  axis  in  a  line 
with  chancel  if  the  latter  is  truly  oriented.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary. — T.  Suaw. 

[5985.]— Mathematical  Instruments. — ^TThichis 
the  most  correct  way  to  draw  parallel  lines  J  Having  just 
purchased  a  rolling  parallel  (best  quality)  from  an  emi- 
nent London  maker,  I  felt  rather  disappointed  on  read- 
ing "Extiber's"  statement  —  viz.,  **no  draughtsman 
desiring  accuracy  would  use  a  parallel  rule  for  ordinary 
drawing."  An  answer  to  the  above  query  will  obhge — 
J.  G. 

[5986.]— Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
— ^Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  information  that  would  be 
a  help  in  reading  up  for  loc;il  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisance  examination  to  the  above  institute  I — Aechitec- 
TUEAL  Assistant. 

[5987.]— Ecclesiastical  Publications. —"Will  any 
subsci'iber  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  publi- 
cation of  drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  English  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  such  as  Puginand  Le  Keux's  "  Archi- 
tecture of  Normandy"  !— Touby. 

[59S8.]— Box  and  Plate  Girders.  — I  wish  to 
know  how  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  box  girder,  such 
as  are  used  for  railway  bridges,  also  the  strength  of  a 
plate  girder.  Can  any  reader  show  me  a  simple  method 
of  working  out  same  ? — Leakner. 

[5989.]— ColoTiring  Portland  Cement.  — "What 
colours  will  combine  with  Portland  cement  so  that  when 
laid  down  in  greenhouses,  church  porches,  «S;c.,  will  keep 
its  proper  colour.  "We  have  experimented  very  much 
with  several  colours  and  black,  but  either  we  have  to  put 
so  much  colouring  matter  in  that  it  destroys  the  cement, 
or  else  the  grey  of  the  cement  shows  when  "dry.  "We  find 
black  the  worst  colour  to  deal  -with.  ^Xe  have  just 
finished  a  seines  of  experiments  with  different  blacks,  and 
have  immersed  them  in  silicate  afterwards,  when  they 
either  are  too  soft  and  melt  away,  or  else  the  grey  issuper- 
abimdant. — Concrete. 


window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  east  cud  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.  The  subjects  illus- 
trated are :  in  the  centre  lights,  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus  and  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  in 
the  side  lights,  events  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  in  the 
tracery  pieces  are  figures  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
The  glass  is  executed  in  the  loth-century  style  of 
■work  iu  keeping  with  the  architecture  of  tho 
chancel.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Huatou,  Butler,  and  I3ayne,  of  Loudon. 


[5959.]— Brown  Ink.— "Will  **N.  P."  kindly  explain 
what  is  meant  by  "lining  up"  I  Any  remarks  which 
might  occur  to  him  on  the' finishing  of  geometrical  eleva- 
tions would  he  gratefully  received  by  one  who  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  a  master.— J.  G. 

[5977.]— Clay-Grinding-  and  Brick-Making* 
Hachlnery.— I  beg  to  inform  **Newport"  I  have  in 
use  at  my  works  a  first-ehiss  brick  machine,  which  makes 
the  bricks  from  still'  bhie  clay,  taken  dizect  from  the  face 
at  the  r.tte  of  12  to  14  thousand  per  day.  Shall  be  pleased 
to  show  "Xewport"  the  machine  at  work  any  day  if  he 
will  give  me  three  days'  notice,  or  if  he  -will  send  clay  shall 
be  pleased  to  make  same  into  bricks,  free  of  expense. — 
*W.  GBADWiiLi.,  Brickworks,  Barrow-in-Furness. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

BuRSLEiT. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  pumping 
station  of  the  sewerage  works  at  Burslem  was  for- 
mally opened.  The  mode  of  finally  disposing  of  the 
sewage  which  has  been  adopted  in  Burslem  is  that 
of  irrigation,  for  which  purpose  a  farm  containing 
31-4  acres  has  been  leased  about  two  miles  from  the 
borough  boundary.  The  works  were  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Richards,  C.E.,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, and  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£25,000. 

The  Lo-^^e  Tha^tes  Vaixey  Main  Se-webage 
BoAKD.  — On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  numerous 
deputation  of  persons,  who  consider  that  their 
property  would  be  injured  if  the  scheme  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  were 
carried  out,  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
said  he  imderstood  that  the  reason  so  large  a 
quantity  of  ground  was  required  for  the  sewage 
was  that  a  nuisance,  such  as  sewage,  which  would 
be  imperceptible  on  a  thousand  acres,  would  be 
tolerable  ou  a  hundred  acres.  The  deputation  had 
placed  before  him  in  writing  some  very  elaborate 
statements,  which  he  would  take  into  consideration 
and  give  them  his  answer  in  writing.  He  would 
only  say  that  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
sewage  must  be  resorted  to  besides  the  river,  and 
he  thought  that  the  whole  scheme  should  be 
examined  with  forbearance  and  liberality. 

West  Kext  Main  Drainage  Scheite. — On 
Tuesday  Mr.  J.  Thomhill  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  au  inquiry  at  Bromley,  Kent,  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board,  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £37,320  for  the  purposes  of 
sewerage.  The  board  has  already  completed  a  line 
of  sewer,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Williams,  C.E.,  from 
Bromley  to  the  outfall  into  the  Thames  at  Long 
Reach,  below  Dartford,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000,  and 
the  additional  amount  required  was  to  carry  on  the 
sewer  to  Beckeuham,  where  by  a  short  junction  it 
would  be  able  to  discharge  into  the  river  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  of  South  Norwood  and  adjacent 
populous  districts.  The  financial  arrangements  of 
the  scheme  were  explained  by  the  surveyor  to  the 
board,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  C.E.,  described 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  works.  No  opposition 
was  raised  to  the  scheme. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Catholic  Ckuech,  Barton-itpon-Iewexl. — Two 
aisle  windows  have  been  erected,  one  tothememorj* 
of  Mr.  Charles  Cecil  de  Trafford,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  Mrs.  Green.  Thev  contain  figures  of  St. 
Charles  the  Good,  St.  Cecilius.  St.  E&abeth,  and 
St.  Jolin  the  Baptist,  with  small  groups  below  con- 
taining incideats  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints  re- 
presented above.  Tliese  windows  are  by  Messrs. 
John  Hardman  and  Co.,  Loudon  and  Birmingham. 

St.  Neot's  Cutech,  Hunts.— Messrs.  John 
Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  have  just  com- 
pleted tlie  erection  of  another  of  the  line  scheme  of 
aisle  ^vrndows  in  this  church,  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
Percival  Rowley,  of  Priory  Hill,  St.  Neot's. 
The  window  represents  the  Raising  of  the  Widow's 
Son. 

WAii-\ncE.  —  A  very   handsome    stained-glass 


LEaAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Architects'  Certificates. — At  the  Alfreton 
County  Court,  on  Wednesday  week,  George 
Richards  sued  Richard  and  Valentine  Hill,  of 
Nottingham,  for  £16  3s.  8d.,  being  balance  of  £728, 
under  a  contract  for  the  biiilding  of  eight  houses 
at  Tibshelf,  in  1S7S.  The  chief  point  for  the  plain- 
tiff was  that  no  certificate  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  had  been  given  by  the  architect,  who  was  the 
second  of  the  two  defendants.  The  j  udge  (Mr.  Ff  ookes 
Woodforde)  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  had  been  paid  under  the  contract,  and 
therefore  the  plaintiff  must  have  given  substantial 
satisfaction.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
fending architect  ought  to  have  given  his  certifi- 
cate for  the  balance,  and  should  therefore  give  a 
verdict  for  the  amount  claimed. 

In  re  F.  G.  HELiroRE.— The  debtor,  who  has 
presented  a  petition  for  liquidation,  is  an  architect, 
surveyor,  and  builder,  caiTj-ing  on  business  at  23, 
Leadenhall- street,  and  also  iu  Marylands-road, 
Paddington,  and  elsewhere.  He  is  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive building  operations,  and  has  100  men  in 
his  employ.  His  debts  are  estimated  at  £23,000,  of 
which  £3.300  are  unsecured,  with  assets  comprising 
buildingmaterialsaudplant  of  the  value  of  £1,500, 
and  equities  of  redemption  in  mortgaged  property. 
Mr.  WiUis,  junior,  on  behalf  of  the  debtor,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  creditors  for  £11,000, 
applied  on  Monday  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
E.  1*.  Everitt,  accountant,  as  receiver  and  managei 
of  the  estate,  aud  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
actions.  Mr.  Registrar  Murray,  granted  the  appli- 
cation. 

Pavement  Lights.— Hayward  >\  Hamilton  and 
Another.— In  this  ca?e,  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  for  the 
defendants,  moved  ou  Thursday  week  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Division,  to  attach  the  plaintiff  for  a  con- 
tempt of  Court,  or  to  restrain  him  from  publishing 


a  certain  circular  calculated  to  damage  the  defend- 
ants. The  circular  is  question  is  a  verbatim  copy 
of  tho  Times  report  of  the  case,  when  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  at  yisi  I'rius,  on  Nov.  18, 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  21.  Mr, 
Aston  complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ments in  tho  circular.  One  of  the  questions  left 
by  the  learned  Judge  to  the  jury,  as  to  the  novelty 
of  the  invention,  was  answered  in  favour  of  the 
defendants,  the  action  being  for  an  infringement  of 
a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
pavement  lights— viz.,  ''Whether,  having  regard 
to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  date  of  the  i)atent, 
it  was  a  new  thing  to  form  and  arrange  a  prism 
so  that  the  light  would  be  thrown  forward  in  one 
direction  bj-  making  one  of  the  sides  of  the  prism 
upright,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  other  side  inclined 
to  it  at  such  an  angle  that  the  light  passing  through 
the  upper  surface  may  strike  the  inclined  side  and 
be  refiected  completely,  or  nearly  so,  within  the 
prism,  aud  issue  from  the  upright,  or  nearly  up- 
right, side  in  the  direction  required.  Is  that  a  new 
thing,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
1871,  the  date  of  the  patent?"  Answer — "No." 
That  was  most  material  to  the  defendants'  case. 
The  verdict  was  a  nominal  one,  but  that  was  not 
stated  in  the  report  or  circular,  and  the  whole  case 
would  have  to  be  determined  before  the  Divisional 
Court.  Now,  the  discussion  of  these  points,  pen- 
dente lite,  was  a  contempt ;  and  the  circular  had 
been  forwarded  to  a  Mr.  Church,  a  customer  of  the 
defendants,  who  made  an  affidavit,  and  to  other 
customers,  and  was  calculated  to  damage  the  de- 
fendants' trade.  The  learned  counsel  said  the 
shorthand  notes  ran  as  follows: — "Mj.  Aston:  A 
nominal  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  on 
all  issues? — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins:  Yes, — Mr. Aston. 
And  all  the  questions  to  be  open  to  me  upon  that? 
— Mr.  Justice  Hawkins :  All  questions  which  have 
been  raised  at  the  trial  ? — Mr.  Aston  :  Of  course,  my 
Lord  :  I  say  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  found  for 
me  on  the  question  of  novelty. — Mr.  tfustice  Haw- 
kins :  Nominal  damages,  I  suppose  ?  " — Mr- 
Justice  Stephen  said  he  thought  the  question 
whether  the  Times  was  accurate  was  immaterial. 
— Mr.  Aston  said  the  plaintiff's  invention 
would  have  to  be  defined  hereafter,  and 
the  patent  was  put  in  abeyance  by  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Judge  at  the  trial. — 
After  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
said :  If  people  discuss  the  merits  of  a  popular  case 
before  it  comes  on  for  trial,  they  are  apt  to  create 
a  state  of  public  opinion  very  inimical  to  calm  dis- 
cussion. If  this  circular  does  an  injury  to  the 
defendant's  trade  I  should  think  it  was  a  libel,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  remedy.  These  powers 
are  conferred  on  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining a  different  class  of  publications  from 
these.  You  may  send  out  another  circular  to  the 
people  enumerated  in  Kelly's  "London  Directory," 
stating  your  view  of  the  facts.  lujimction  is  a 
serious  thing,  to  be  used  when  there  has  been 
attempted  intei-ference  with  public  justice,  or  to 
redress  some  kinds  of  private  wrongs.  We  make 
no  order,  and  no  order  as  to  costs.  We  do  not  see 
any  ground  for  granting  the  severe  remedy  we  are 
asked  to  grant ;  but  we  do  not  approve  the  circular, 
or  say  that  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 
We  do  not  see  our  way  to  granting  an  injunction, 
or  to  exercising  our  power  of  committal. — Applica- 
tion refused. 

The  Fall  of  Houses  in  the  Tottenham -cottrt- 
EOAD. — The  adj  oumed  investigation  as  to  the 
deaths  of  John  George  Martin  and  William  Yiles, 
who  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  houses  in  Tottenham- 
court-road,  was  resumed  last  week  before  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke,  at  the  University  College  Hospital.  Michael 
Doody,  one  of  the  men  injured  by  the  fall  of  the 
houses,  was  first  examined.  He  said  :  I  reside  at  18, 
Pancras- street,  and  am  a  labourer.  I  was  em- 
ployed at  these  houses  one  month,  and  remember 
bothYiles  and  Martin.  I  was  on  the  first-floor  of 
No.  171  when  the  houses  fell.  Martin  was  also 
there,  cutting  away  the  chimney -breasts.  I  was 
knocked  down  and  injured,  and  brought  to  this 
hospital.  I  cannot  accoimt  for  the  accident,  but 
I  had  heard  it  remarked  that  the  place  was  not 
very  safe.  By  Mr.  Grain. — The  breasts ummer  was 
a  little  rotten  at  the  comer,  and  it  was  covered  over 
with  cement  or  something.  It  rested  ou  two  piers, 
the  ''scaly"  part  resting  ou  the  part  now  stand- 
ing. I  suppose  it  was  covered  to  hide  it  from  the 
surveyor.  There  was  some  roughness,  and  Mr. 
Shields,  tho  foreman,  gave  instructions  for  it  to  bo 
covered  over. — Benjamin  Hussey,  a  marine  store- 
dealer,  residing  in  I'ancras-street  close  by,  deposed 
to  seeing  bricks  beiug  removed  ou  the  monnng  of 
the  occurrence  from  the  breastsummer  which  he 
thought  very  wrong.  He  was  induced  to  look, 
and  thought  the  works  carried  on  very  carelessly. 
Moreover,  he  had  heard  two  of  tho  workmen  re- 
marking imder  his  window  tliat  they  thought  tho 
district  survevor  ought  not  to  allow  the  work  to  go 
ou. — Robert  'linynard,  of  l.'»,  Luton-street,  Edg- 
ware-road,  said  he  was  a  carman,  and  was  remov- 
ing timber  for  firewood  from  the  premises  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  aud  saw  Martin  cutting  away 
brickM'ork  between  Nos.  171  and  172.    Hewasiu 
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the  building  when  it  fell,  and  his  head  was  cut  i  Acts  to  which  he  had  referred. — The  coroner  pro - 
open. — The  Coroner  said  he  now  proposed  to  call  ceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  after  showing 
the  gentleman  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  jury,  he  the  importance  of  searching  inquiries  into  such  oc- 
had  requested  to  make  an  examination  of  the  pre-  currences,  observed  that  one  of  the  questions  for 
mises  with  a  view  to  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the  jury  to  consider  was  whether  this  occurrence 
the  cause  of  the  occurence. — Mr.  Spencer  Chad-  was  attributable  to  any  criminal  negligence  on  the 
wick  was  then  examined.  He  said:  I  reside  in  i  part  of  any  one.  If  so,  they  would  have  no  alter- 
Parliaraeut-street,  and  am  architect  to  the  Lon-  I  native  but  to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  On 
don  and  country  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  |  the  other  hand,  if  they  believed  that  it  occurred 
Salisbury.  I  have  examined  the  fallen  pre-  from  circumstances  over  which  no  one  had  any 
mises  in  Tottenham-courl:-road,  and  have  formed  !  control,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  say  it  had  arisen 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  j  from  accidental  causes. — The  jury,  after  nearly  an 
I  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  floor  displaced  j  hour's  deliberation,  returned  into  court  and  handed 
the  brickwork  in  front  and  caused  the  front  wall  to  j  to  the  coroner  the  following  as  their  verdict: — 
fall.  I  do  not  think  the  district  surveyor  is  in  any  "  That  the  falling  of  the  houses  Xos.  171  and  172, 
way  responsible.  The  district  surveyor  has  no  ;  Tottenham-court-road,  was  caused  by  the  culpable 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  works ;  he  has  ]  negligence  of  the  builder.  Alfred  Shields,  and  his 
only  to  see  that  the  Building  Act  is  carried  out.  '  foreman,  James  Shield's,  in  caiTying  out  the  work 
A  magistrate's  order  is  the  only  authority  for  I  intrusted  to  their  charge,  and  by  neglecting  to 
stopping  the  works.  Before  a  district  surveyor  |  carry  out  the  instructions  given  by  the  district 
can  take  anj'  action  the  matter  must  go  before  a  '  surveyor.  The  jurors  regret  the  inefficiency  of  the 
magistrate,  who  has  power  to  inflict  a  fine  if  the  '  law  in  relation  to  buildings  in  not  giving  power  to 
structure  is  ]>roved  to  be  dangerous — a  point  fre-  i  district  surveyors  to  stop  works  being  carried  ou  in 
quently  not  decided  until  after  several  remauds.  '  a  reckless  manner.  The  jury  further  recommend 
Mr.  Grain  :  And  in  the  meantime  an  accident  may  that  serious  cases  under  the  Building  Act  should 
happen? — Witness:  Just  so;  there  is  too  much  be  tried  in  a  more  summary  manner  before  a  magis- 
delay.  The  duty  of  the  foreman  when  he  received  j  trate  assisted  by  a  practical  assessor,  and  that 
instructions  about  the  breastsummer  was  to  have  builders  convicted  of  recklessness  in  building 
seen  that  it  was  shored  up. — Mr.  Alfred  Shields,  structures  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty." 
the  contractor  for  the  works,  recalled:  I  received  !  The  Coroner  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  a  verdict 
instructions  from  the  leaseholder,  Mr.  Lewis,  to  '  attributing  "  culpable  negligence "  was  tantamount 
alter  the  first  plans.  I  did  not  refer  the  matter  to  '  to  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  he  desired  to  know 
the  architect.  We  had  finished  the  floor  on  the  if  he  was  to  understand  it  in  that  sense.  After  some 
Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday  I  received  instruc-  !  further  consultation  the  Foreman  said  the  jury  did 
tions  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  lower  the  floor  in  the  |  not  mean  criminally  culpable,  but  their  verdict  was 
letter  produced  : — "  23,  Ampthill-square,  Saturda)'  intended  to  convey  a  strong  censure  on  the  negli- 
night,  ICovember  15,  1S79. — Mr.  Shields, — Dear  ,  gence  which  had  been  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the 
Sir, — I   find  there  is   an    awful    mistake    in    the    works. 

rooms  of  the  first  floor,  looking  over  the  drawings  .  The  Skirlafgh  CHn^cn  Libel  Case. — Botte- 
this  evening;  a  copy  having  been  given  to  the  supe-  rill  and  Another  /•.  Whytehead. — In  this  case,  re- 
rior  landlord,  it  must  be  immediately  rectified.  I  ]  cently  tried  in  the  Exchequer  Division,  before  the 
very  much  regret  this  mistake,  but  I  consider  you    Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  which 


can  lower  the  floors  without  interfering  with  the 
front  girders  by  putting  joists  to  take  the  floors, 
and  lowering  them  down  again  bodily.  I  shall 
meet  you  at  9  on  Monday  morning.  Yours  faith- 
fully, Lewis  Lewis."  By  Mr.  Grain.— I  proceeded 
to  act  upon  that  authority.  I  did  not  consider 
there  was  any  danger  in  making  the  alterations. 
I  did  not  consult  the  architect  as  I  did  not  know 
the  architect's  address.  I  was  not  aware  that  a 
pillar  had  come  away  the  week  previous  to  the 
accident, 
the  slip 


we  reported  last  week,  judgment  was  delivered 
on  Saturday.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said,— The 
plaintiff  is  an  architect,  and  had  been  employed  b}' 
a  committee  to  effect  the  restoration  of  a  church  at 
Skiriaugh,  near  Hull.  On  the  Sth  of  April,  1S7S, 
the  defendant  wrote  to  Mr.  Bethell,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  following  letter: — "Xunkeel- 
ing  Vicarage,  Bewholme,  Hull,  April  S,  1S78. 
Sii-,— I  see  in  the  Hull  Xcrs  oi  Saturday  that  the 
restoration  of  Skiriaugh  Church  has  fallen  into  the 
I  was  on  the  works  at  the  time  when  hands  of  an  architect  who  is  a  Wesleyan  and  can 
the  brickwork  occurred.     Mr.  Shields,    show  no  experience  in  Church  work.     Can  you  not 


senior,  recalled. — As  foreman  of  the  works  for  my  do  something  to  avert  the  iiTeparable  loss  which 
son,  I  was  aware  that  there  was  a  disposition  of  ;  must  be  caused  if  any  of  the  masonry  of  this  ancient 
the  pier  carrying  the  girder  to  yield,  and  I  gave  I  gem  be  ignorantly  tampered  with  ?  Your  great  in- 
instructions  for  the  men  to  put  it  right  during  '  fluence  would  surely  have  much  weight  in  the  mat- 
their  dinner-hour.  It  was  pmned  up  with  slate  '  ter."  The  first  question  arising  in  this  case  is  whether 
and  cement.  I  did  not  tell  my  son,  as  I  thought  I  this  letter  is  prima  facie  a  libel  and  the  subject  of 
so  little  about  it.  It  came  away  from  the  part}-  ,  au  action  maintainable  by  Mr.  Botterill  against  the 
wall.     My  son  saw  what  had  been  done.     I  did  not  !  defendant.     And   I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  to 


inform  either  the  architect  or  district  suiwey 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  wooden  breastsummer, 
the  end  portion,  a  little  ''scaly  ;  "  it  was  covered 
over  by  my  directions.  It  is  standing  now. — 
By  Mr.  Grain. — Mr.  Wallen,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, told  me  to  put  in  rocking  shores, 
but  I  did  not  do  so  because  I  saw  no 
necessity.  The  work  was  complete  when  he 
told  me,  back  and  front.  'No  storey-posts  were 
specified  by  the  architect.  I  put  a  temporary 
story-post  against  the  pier.  It  was  put  up  by  my 
directions  by  the  man  who  was  killed. — By  the  jury. 
— I  discharged  the  men  because  we  had  too  many 
on  the  job.  I  never  heard  Maloney  say  the  place 
was  unsafe. — Julius  Joyce,  of  30,  Kirby- street 
East,  said  he  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Shields,  and  gave  notice  to  the  district  surveyor  of 
the  work  before  it  was  commenced,  and  left  the 
plans  at  Mr.  "Wallen's  otfice.  He  did  not  know 
what  alterations  the  plans  showed. — Mi*.  George 
James  Thomas,  examined. — I  am  chief  clerk  in  the 
Dangerous  Structure  Department  of  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Board  of  Works,  and  notices  of  all  dan- 
gerous structures  received  by  the  Board  pass 
through  my  hands.  I  received  no  notice  that 
these  premises  in  Tottenham-court-road  were 
dangerous.  I  have  considerable  experience  in 
these  matters.  The  notice  generally  comes  from 
the  builders  or  contractors,  and  imdoubtedly  they 
are  responsible.  The  district  surveyor  merelj* 
sm'veys  and  gives  instructions  of  what  shall  be 
done,  but  has  no  power  to  stop  works.  He  be- 
comes, in  fact  the  surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  by  whom  he  is  appointed.  The 
witness  here  put  in  a  variety  of  forms  of 
notices  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  for  various 
purposes  in  carrying  out  alterations  of  buildings, 
and  they  showed  that  the  Building  Acts  as  they 
exist  are  so  defective  that  there  may  be  a  delay  of 
as  long  as  21  days  before  an  order  obtained  under 
them  can  be  enforced,  and  in  the  meantime  pre- 
mises may  tumble  down  and  serious  accidents 
occur. — In  answer  to  the  jury,  the  witness  stated 
that  the  falling  of  these  houses  was  receiving  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  as  well  as  the  anomalies  iu  the  Building 


pute  to  an  architect  employed  in  the  restoration 
of  an  ancient  church  that  he  has  no  cxjierience  in 
the  work  in  which  he  has  been  employed  is  in 
itself  a  libel  upon  the  architect  in  the  way  of  his 
profession  or  calling.  I  think  also  that  the  de- 
scribing him  as  a  Wesleyan  adds  to  the  injurious 
character  of  the  letter,  and  further  that  to  write 
of  au  architect  that  by  his  acting  in  the  work  in 
question  the  masonry  of  an  ancient  gem  of  art  will 
be  ignorantly  tampered  with  is  iu  i  tself  also 
libellous,  and  will  render  an  action  maintainable. 
The  defendant  in  this  case  seeks  to  defend  himself 
upon  several  grounds.  The  first,  that  the  imputa- 
tion on  the  plaintiff  of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
in  his  profession  is  true  in  fact.  He  alleges  in  his 
statement  of  defence  that  '"the  statements  of  facts 
contained  in  the  letter  are  true,"  and  "  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were 
honestly  held  and  expressed  by  the  defendant.'' 
When,  however,  the  defendant  is  called  upon  for 
particulars  of  these  alleged  defences,  he  says  that 
"■  the  plaintiff  cannot  show  experience  in  church 
work — that  is,  of  the  kind  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  defendant,  was  requisite."  This  is  no 
justification  at  all,  for  the  imputation  is  that 
the  plaintiff  cannot  show  experience  in  church 
work,  which  obviously  means  the  work  in  which 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  committee  :  whereas 
the  justification  is  that  the  church  work  alluded  to 
is  oi'  the  kind  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  defen- 
dant, was  requisite.  Upon  which  it  may  be 
observed  {1st)  that  it  does  not  appear  what  kind  of 
work  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  defendant, 
requisite,  and  which  work  may  be  totally  dift'erent 
ffom  the  work  iu  which  the  plaintiff  has  been 
employed.  But  further,  the  defendant's  opinion 
may  be  wrong,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  whole 
sentence  falls  short  of  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff 
cannot  show  experience  in  the  church  work  in 
which  he  has  been  actually  employed.  If  any 
doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  libellous 
character  of  this  letter,  the  wanton  and  irrelevant 
statement  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  Wesleyan,  and  still 
more  the  injurious  statement  that  if  the  committee 
persevere  in  permitting  the  plaintiff  to  eft'ect  the 
restoration  in  question,  the  ancient  gem  of  art  (as 


the  defendant  describes  the  church)  will  be  igno- 
rantly   tampered    with,    clearly    imputes  to    the 
plaintiff  that    which    is  injurious   to   him    in  his 
profession,   and  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the 
public    in    general    from  employing  him    in  such 
profession.      But  upon  the    report  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice Bramwell  it  seems  that  he  was  of  opinion  at 
the  trial  that  this  publication  was  privileged.     I  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  deal  with  this  question  ;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  what  privilege  the  defendant  possessed — 
he  being  neither  the  patron  nor  the  minister  of 
this  chiirch,  nor  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed   to    effect    its    restoration,    nor     even    a 
parishioner— to   interfere  between  the  committee 
and  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  contract  between 
them  for  employing  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  Bat,  however  this  may  be,  the  question 
then  arose  whether  there  was  evidence  of  express 
malice.     Xow,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  law  in- 
volving greater  difficulties  than  this   question  of 
express  malice.     It  was  argued  at  the  bar  that  if  a 
man  be  informed  of  something  to  the  prejudice  of 
another,    and  which   is  injurious  to  his  character 
if  true,  and  if  he  bona  fde  believes  in  that  informa- 
tion, that  such  his  belief  negatives  express  malice. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  a  man  should  re- 
ceive information  which  is  injurious,  if  true,  to 
the  character  of  another,  he  is  not  justified  in  pub- 
lishing that  information  to  the  prejudice  of  him  to 
whom  it  relates  merely  because  he  believes  it  to  be 
true.     He  may  believe   it   to   be  true,  and  will  be 
guilty  of  malice  if  he  publish  it  to  the  world  ;  and 
he  may  believe  it  to   be   untrue,  and  yet  may  be 
perfectly  justified  in  publishing  it  to  persons  with 
whom  he  is  in  communication,  and  with  whom  it 
may  be  his  duty  to  communicate  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  he  has   received.     These 
cases  of  libel  contended  to  be  privileged,  and  where 
the  question  of  express  malice  arises,  must  each  be 
decided  upon  its  own  particular  circumstances.    In 
the  case  of    "Clark  v.   Molyneux,"  where  the  de- 
fendant had  learned  that   the  plaintiff",  a  clergy- 
man,  was  about  to  preach  a  sermon  for  another 
clergyman,  a  friend   of  the  defendant's  and  with 
whom  he  immediately  communicated,   it  became 
his  duty  to  state   to   him  the   information  he  re- 
ceived before  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  preach 
the  sermon — not  for  the'purpose  of  imputing  crimin- 
ality to  the  plaintiff,    but  in  order  that   inquiries 
might  be  made,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might  jus- 
tify himself  to   the   clergyman  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  preach.      The  case  before  the   Court  is 
entirely   different  in   its   circumstances,    and    the 
learned  Judge  who  tried  the  cause  held,  and  I  think 
most   correctly  held,  that  there   was  evidence  of 
express  malice,  and  that  evidence  was  fairly  and 
fully  left  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  found,  and  I 
think    properly    found,    that    there    was    express 
malice ;    for  in   this   case   the   defendant   had  no 
manner  of  interest  in  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  plaintiff  to  execute  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, which  all  mankind,  or  at  least  every  admirer 
of  ancient  art  throughout  England,  did  not  possess 
equally  with  himself.     Then,  lastly,  it  is  contended 
that  the  damages   (£oO)   are  excessive.     But  who 
can  say  that  the  effect  of  this  letter  may  not  ac- 
tually have  been  to  prevent  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons from  employing  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  his 
profession  ^     On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  letter  is  libellous,  and  that  the  vertSlct 
of  the  jury  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  therefore 
that  the  rule  or  conditional  order  must  be  discharged. 
—  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  were  two  ways  of  looking  at 
the  letter  in  question ;  but  it  must  be  taken  that 
the  j  ury  had  found  that  it  was  written  in  a  libellous 
sense,  with  the  imputation  that  the  plaintiff  was 
unfit  and  would  ignorantly  tamper  with  the  work. 
As  to  the  defendant's  justification,  that  amounted 
to  what  under  the  old  pleading  would  be  called 
an  "argumentative  plea."     It  was  not  so  easy  to 
see  under  what  head   of  privilege  this  imputation 
came.     The  nearest  seemed  to  be  that  of  fair  dis- 
cussion of  a  matter  of  public  interest ;  and  if  the 
defendant  had  criticised  the  plaintiff's  plans  or  his 
character  as  an  architect  as  expressed  in  work  done 
or  proposed  to  be  done,  this  might  be  so  ;  but  it  was 
going  a  long  stop  fui^ther  when  he  commented  on 
work  not  yet  done  and  alleged  professional  incom- 
petence.   He  could  not  assent  to  the  Yievr  that  the 
learned  Lord  Justice  ought  to  have  nonsuited,  and 
the  ruling  seemed  to  him  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  same  learned  judge  in  "Clark  r.  Molyneux" 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal.     There  was  some  evidence 
of  an  indirect  motive,  of  an  ecclesiastical  feeling 
which    had    led    the    defendant    to    say    an    im- 
charitable   thiug   of    Mr.  Botterill.     The  circum- 
stances   of    the    case    were   not    such    as    to  call 
on  the  learned  Judge  to  press  strongly  on  the  jury 
the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove  ex- 
press   malice    in    the    defendant.     The    point    Cif 
excessive  damages  was  faintly  put  at  the  bar;  and 
he  did  not  say  that  perhaps   a  verdict  with  the 
payment  of  costs  might  not  have  been  suificient  to 
vindicate  the  plaintift'*s  character,  neither  did  he 
say  what  verdict  he  himself  should  have  given,  but 
he  did  not  see  that  the  Coiu't  were  called  on  to  set 
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aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  Lord  Chief 
Barou  :  I  ought  to  add  that  there  is  no  doubt  the 
defendant  is  a  clerg3'mau  of  high  character,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  suggest  that  he  had  a  deliberate 
intention  to  inflict  a  grave  injury.  But  he  has 
been  betra3'ed,  by  haste  perhaps,  into  some  unfor- 
tunate expressions. — Rule  discharged. 


(Dur  <BW.tt  €Mt 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the 
case  of  BotteriU  t.  Whytehead,  reported  above, 
should  teach  a  useful  lesson  to  people  who 
are  disposed  to  let  invective  do  duty  for  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say 
that  the  proposed  restoration  of  Skirlaugh 
Church  by  the  plaintLft  was  not  a  legitimate 
subject  for  discussion,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
himself  that  the  motives  of  the  defendant  have 
been  unactuated  by  anytlung  like  malice.  The 
fact  doubtless  was  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  pro- 
tect what  he  deemed  the  interests  of  art,  he  for- 
got, for  a  moment,  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
should  guide  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion.  He  is  not  the 
only  offender  among  us — others  better  able  to 
teach  us  art  lessons  have  similarly  sinned  against 
good  taste,  and  it  really  seems  almost  time  to 
consider  seriously  whether  a  lamentable  dis- 
regard for  a  ruined  church  or  a  crumbling  fagade, 
may  not  exist  with  a  thorough  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  Ten  Commandments.  People  in  earnest 
about  anything  must,  of  course,  speak  strongly 
sometimes,  but  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate.  To 
impute  to  a  man  an  inability  to  do  work  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  wind  up  by  calling  him  a 
Wesleyan,  is  about  as  sound  argument  as  hint- 
ing that  a  man  is  a  thief  because  he  has  red 
whiskers,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if  a 
■wholesome  regard  is  paid  to  the  decision  in 
question  the  claims  of  Art  wUl  not  lose  notice, 
and  we  shall  have  less  noise  made  by  people  who 
really  can  do  very  little  else. 

The  new  session  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society  was  opened  last  (Thursday) 
evening  by  an  address  from  the  President,  Mr. 
William  C.  Street.  The  programme  of  the 
meetings,  which  are  held  on  Thursdays,  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  7, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  is  as 
follows  : — January  S  and  22,  papers  by  A.  T. 
Walmesley,  A.I.C.E.,  on  "The  Bridges  of  the 
Thames,  at  London."  Feb.  5,  "Com  Mills," 
H.  Ellis  Hill,  A.I.C.E.  Feb.  19,  "The  Frac- 
ture of  Cast  Iron,"  James  Love,  F.R.A.S. 
March  4,  "  Tlie  Beneficial  Action  of  Mind  on 
Matter,"  E.  Harkness  Twigg,  M.I.C.E.  March 
IS,  "A  Railway  to  India,"  B.  Haughton. 
Aprils,  "Teredo  and  other  insects  destructive 
to  Wood  in  Marine  Works,"  Thomas  Cole, 
A.I.C.E.  AprU  22,  "Roof  Construction  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  Charles  H.  Rew.  May  6,  "A 
Small  Colliery  in  North  Wales,"  W.  F.  Butler, 
A.I.C.E.  May  20,  "Cement  Manufacture," 
C.  H.  Driver,  F.E.I.B.A.  June  3,  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  Knightsbridge  new  barracks  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  troops 
early  in  the  new  year.  Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  internal  fittings,  and  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  I'pper  Thames- 
street,  has  just  executed  an  extensive  order 
for  52G  of  his  improved  locks,  together 
with  200  latches  and  furniture  complete,  all  of 
which  have  been  specially  selected  by  the  War 
Department.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  these 
locks  that  the  keys  all  differ  throughout,  and 
that  every  key  has  its  own  number,  and  a  cor- 
responding nimiber  has  been  stamped  on  the 
bolts  of  each  lock. 

Mr.  Thojias  Elsley,  of  Great  Portland-street, 
is  well  known  to  architects  and  builders  as  the 
patentee  of  several  _  articles  of  evory-day  use. 
One  of  |the  most  important  is  the  Balance  Sash 
Lever,  wliich  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  opening  high  windows  without  the 
objectionable  cord  and  pulley  hitlicrto  so  much 
used.  The  Balance  Sash  Lever  has  lately  been 
fitted  up  in  several  important  buildings ,  amongst 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  whole  of  the 
windows  throughout  the  New  Natural  History 
Museum,  Kensington ;  theNewTemperanccHos- 
pit:il,  the  Royal  Naval  Schools,  Greenwich,  the 
new  wing  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  for  Board 
Schools,  both  in  London  and  the  country. 


Wrrnix  the  past  few  weeks  on  expedition  has 
been  sent  into  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  terri- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  making  archieological 
and  ethnological  collections  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  While  exploring  the  ancient  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  town  of  Zuni,  the 
party  visited  the  latter  place  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  interesting 
natives.  In  the  years  l.)39--10  several  old 
Spanish  expeditions,  headed  by  Coronado  and 
others,  passed  through  this  pueblo,  among  many 
others,  and  found  one  of  the  remnants  of  a 
Mexican  race  living  in  stone  structures,  or,  more 
properly,  an  immense  communal  house,  which 
according  to  tradition  had  been  occupied  for  cen- 
turies. The  same  people,  or  descendants  of  the 
same  race,  still  inhabit  the  place  and  practise  the 
same  arts  which  were  practised  in  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Smithsonian  party 
made  extensive  collections  of  stone  implements, 
articles  of  dress,  utensils,  and  pottery,  carrying 
away  upwards  of  2,000  specimens  of  aboriginal 
vessels  alone.  The  art  of  moidding  in  clay  has 
undergone  Uttle,  if  any,  change  within  the  past 
400  years,  and  has  been  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
surrounding  civilisation.  Many  vessels  are 
modelled  in  imitation  of  owls,  ducks,  and  other 
birds,  and  the  ware  is  durable  and  artistically 
ornamented  in  colours.  It  possesses  a  high  lustre, 
approaching  glaze. 

The  exhibition  of  old  masters  at  the  Royal 
Academy  will,  we  hear,  be  smaller  than  usual, 
but  good.  One  feature  of  especial  interest  is  the 
portrait  by  Holbein  of  Christina,  Duchess  of 
Milan,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Wornum  in  his 
biography  of  the  painter  as  "  one  of  the  most 
precious  pictures  in  the  world."  At  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  the  winter  exhibition  wUl  consist 
of  the  works  of  living  artists,  divided  as  before 
into  two  sections  of  water-colour  paintings  and 
studies  in  pencil  or  crayon.  The  collection  of 
studies  is  likely  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
art  students  as  well  as  to  the  public.  There  wUl 
be  nimierous  examples  contributed  by  nearly  all 
the  great  living  masters  of  imaginative  design, 
including  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  E.  Burne 
Jones,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Poynter,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Millais,  and  several 
others.  In  the  water-colour  section  a  feature  of 
novel  attraction  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  drawings  contributed  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Water- Colour  Painters  of  the 
Hague.  These  works,  many  of  them  of  high 
quality,  are  comparatively  miknown  in  England, 
and  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
English  colour  paintings  has  not  before  been 
accorded. 

The  Coalbrookdale  Company  have  introduced  an 
ingenious  and  important  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  stoves,  which  will  very  materially  facili- 
tate the  fixing  of  tiles  in  fireplaces.  By  means  o" 
their  new  "slip -out"  tile  frjmes,  tiles  can  be  in- 
serted or  removed  from  the  front,  inserted  or  re- 
moved separately,  and  changed  at  pleasure.  They 
cannot  fall  out,  and  no  plaster  is  required  in 
fixing.  Moreover,  the  tiles  can  be  set  at  any 
angle  by  means  of  the  "Adaptor  Grate  Splays," 
supplied  by  the  same  fii-m  in  conj  unction  with 
the  "slip-out"  frames,  the  same  grate  being 
adaptable  as  a  straightjfront,  a  recessed  front,  or 
a  projecting  front.  The  use  of  tiles  in  fireplaces 
has  served  very  materially  to  remodel  the 
English  fire-grate ;  and  .since  these  embellish- 
ments, which  add  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
fireplace,  do  not  naturally  lend  themselves  to 
curved  lines,  a  certain  severity  of  outline  has  be- 
come necessary  in  the  metal  work  to  receive 
them.  Thus  ' '  splays ' '  and  ' '  interiors ' '  have 
come  to  be  well-known  terms  ;  but  there  has 
always  existed  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting 
these  several  parts  so  as  to  satisfactorily  fill  the 
openings,  some  persons,  for  instance,  preferring 
the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  recessed  fire, 
others  a  straight  or  flat  one,  whilst  others  would 
project  the  fire  actually  beyond  the  Hue  of  front 
of  grate  ;  whilst  each  of  these,  again,  would 
vary  the  angle  or  inclination  of  the  splays  or 
cheeks.  The  appliances  now  offered  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company  afford  an  easy  and  per- 
fectly legitimate  method  of  accomplishing  cither 
of  the  above  objects,  and  will,  wo  think,  be  ap- 
preciated. 

L/VST  Saturday  the  works  in  connection  with 
the  long-promised  railway  tunnel  under  the 
Mersey  were  commenced  by  sinking  a  shaft  on 
the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river.  Two  shafts 
arc  to  be  sunk,  and  a  heading  will  be  driven 
from  each  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the 


tunnel  \mder  the  river.  From  these  points,  if 
nothing  occurs  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  en- 
gineers, the  tunnel  will  be  cut  through  solid 
rock  to  the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
a  length  of  some  1,. 500ft.  The  first  contract, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  money,  relates  to 
the  distance  from  Grange-lane,  Birkenhead, 
connecting  the  London  and  North-Westem  and 
Great  Western  systems  and  the  dock  railways 
on  the  Cheshire  side,  and  cai-rj-ing  a  double  line 
of  railway  under  the  river  Mersey,  termiaating 
in  Liverpool. 

The  late  Mr.  CockeroU's  drawings,  exhibited 
at  the  Institute  Meeting  last  Monday,  are 
instructive  examples  of  careful  draughtsman.ship, 
almost  unknown  to  the  younger  school  of  artists. 
Do  we  ever  see  now  such  clear  and  transparent 
yet  carefully  delineated  drawings  in  colour  as 
the  views  of  the  hexastyle  Doric  temple — pro- 
bably that  at  Corinth  or  JEgiaa  ':  The  colour  of 
the  warm  stone,  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky, 
produce  a  rich  effect.  One  point  in  these  draw- 
ings that  strike  us  is  the  exceeding  fineness  of 
the  lines ;  indeed,  we  hardly  recognise  any.  The 
drawing  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  showing  the 
west  front,  is  finely  executed,  but  a  little  sharp 
in  its  perspective  ;  the  proportions,  nevertheless, 
are  well  preserved.  The  view  of  the  basilica  at 
Venise  is  extreme  y  good,  and  so  is  the  drawing 
of  a  triumphal  arch.  A  few  excellent  drawings 
uf  Roman  and  Pompeian  decoration  and  figures 
exhibit  the  thoroughly  classical  feeling  which 
permeated  all  Mr.  Cockerell's  works.  In  the 
frame  of  photographs  showing  residences  erected 
from  his  designs,  we  notice  Crawley  Court,  near 
Winchester ;  and  residences  at  Harlow,  Essex, 
and  Datchet,  Windsor.  The  first-mentioned  is 
Elizabethan  in  detail,  and  this  style  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  house  at  Datchet  is  in  Queen  Anne  spirit, 
with  panels  of  stucco  introduced  in  the  brick- 
work. 

OvEK  100  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  assembled  last  night  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  Gresham-street,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
2-3th  annual  dinner.  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice  presided; 
Mr.  J.  Bemays  (President-elect  for  18S0),  Mr. 
C.  Horsley,  Mr.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Church, 
Mr.  T.  Porter,  Mr.  B.  Latham,  Colonel  Cowan, 
Professor  Gl.aisher,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C., 
Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey,  and  Mr.  A.  Elgan  (secretary) 
being  among  those  present.  The  society  was 
estabhshed  in  1S.54,  for  the  advancement  of 
engineering  science,  and  now  numbers  400  mem- 
bers and  associates.  Before  the  company 
separated  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  an  illumi- 
nated address,  a  piece  of  plate,  and  a  purse  of 
,£150,  was  presented  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey,  who 
has  recently  resigned  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
society.  Having  acknowledged  the  compliments 
of  the  chairman,  who  described  the  presentation 
of  the  testimonial  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
duties  which  he  had  ever  had  to  perform  in  con- 
nection with  his  office  of  President,  Mr.  Nursey 
congratulated  the  society  on  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  members  during  the  past  year,  and 
on  its  satisfactory  financial  position. 

On  Wednesday  night,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  M.P., 
read  a  paper  on  the  proposed  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  ro\-iewed  the  pi*oposals 
as  to  the  various  routes,  and  gave  his  voice  in 
favour  of  cutting  the  canal  from  Monkey  Point, 
40  mUes  north  from  Greytown,  to  Nicaragua, 
thence  to  Lake  Navigation,  Kio  Panaloya,  to 
Lake  Managua,  and  so  to  Re.alijo — in  all,  290 
miles.  The  cost  he  estimated  to  be  on  the  out- 
side .£G, 000,000,  and  he  considered  that  the 
British  third  of  the  3  per  cent,  interest  on  this 
amount  would  be  vastly  beneficial  to  the  nation 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  friendly  feeling 
between  this  country,  the  United  State.",  and 
France,  and  would,  moreover,  bo  only  equal  to 
the  sum  annually  wasted  on  anv  vote  exceeding 
.£1,000,000  on  the  Navy  estimates. 

The  mill-owners  of  Minneapolis  are  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  volume  of  sawdust  they  pro- 
duce, and  iiot  a  little  alarmed  at  a  threatened 
law  forbidding  the  present  disposition  of  such 
wa,ste  by  pumping  it  into  the  river.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  sawdust  from  the  summer  cut  of 
logs  converted  into  boards  at  that  place  amounts 
to  something  like  300,000  cords — enough  to  fur- 
nish constant  work  for  1.50  teams  to  cart  away. 
The  millers  say  they  cannot  afford  so  heavy  a 
burden  of  expense,  and  the  river  communities 
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can  as  ill  afford  to  have  the  river  spoiled  by  the 
rapidly-acciiinulating-  refuse.  Even  the  steam 
Ttiilln  are  unable  to  bum  all  their  -waste,  and  the 
owners  of  them  would  no  doubt  gladly  unite 
with  their  water-using  neighbours  in  turning 
over  the  surplus  sawdust  gratis  to  whoever 
would  agree  to  cart  it  away.  Three  hundi-ed 
thousand  cords  a  year  of  good  fuel  is  certainly 
worth  an  etfort  to  save,  and  this  is  the  product 
of  but  one  locality.  Who,  asks  the  Scientifc 
Amerian,  will  invent  an  economical  mode  of 
making  sawdust  marketable  ?  And  who  will 
devise  new  applications  for  such  materials  ? 
Most  likely  there  are  himdreds  of  easy  ways  in 
which  such  materials,  now  a  burden,  could  he 
turned  to  profit  if  our  inventors  woiild  only  take 
the  trouble  to  tliink  of  them  and  work  up  their 
practical  applications.  Such  simple  devices  for 
utilising  waste  products  are  often  the  sources  of 
large  profits. 

As  account  sent  by  the  Times  correspondent  at 
Geneva  of  a  scraper  made  of  jade,  lately  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  is,  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  opinion,  very  important.  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  iiowever,  points  out  that  the  cor- 
respondent is  hardly  quite  right  in  calling  this 
scraper  a  solitary  specimen.  Scrapers  or  cutting 
instruments  made  of  real  jade  are  very  rare  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  but  he  has  himself 
seen  several  beautiful  specimens — among  the 
rest,  one  found  by  Dr.  Uhlmann,  of  lliinchen- 
buchsee,  whose  collection  of  lacustrine  antiqui- 
ties, all  taken  out  by  his  own  hand  from  one  and 
the  same  small  lake,  the  Moossee-dorfsee,  is  per- 
haps the  most  authentic  and  most  instructive 
collection  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  The 
Times  correspondent  asks  whether,  as  true  jade 
is  never  found  in  Europe,  the  Aryan  wanderers 
could  have  brought  that  scraper  from  the  cradle 
of  their  race  in  Asia ':  'WTiy  not  f  asks  Professor 
Max  Miiller.  If  the  Aryan  settlers  could  carry 
with  them  into  Europe  so  ponderous  a  tool  as 
their  language,  without  chipping  or  clipping  a 
single  facet,  there  is  nothing  so  very  siirprising 
in  their  having  carried  along,  and  carefully  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  so  handy 
and  so  valuable  an  instrument  as  a  scraper  or  a 
knife,  made  of  a  substance  which  is  cere 
permnim. 

CousrDEiiEs-o  how  frequent  gas  explosions  are 
in  houses,  the  recent  reported  case  of  Parry  v. 
Smith  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  especi- 
aUy  as  the  precise  point  had  never  hitherto  been 
decided.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff's  masters 
had  employed  a  gas-fitter  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  their  cellar,  and  in  doing  so  he  had  left 
the  gaspipes  in  the  cellar  with  some  temporary 
connections.  The  plaintiff  opened  the  cellar- 
door,  and  he  was  severely  injured  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas.  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  after  hearing 
an  elaborate  argument,  decided  that  the  defend- 
ant was  liable  ;  for  that  there  was  a  duty  attach- 
ing to  the  use  of  or  dealing  with  a  thing  natur- 
ally very  dangerous — such  as  gas — to  use  the 
greatest  possible  care,   and  that,  iiTespective  of 


any  contract  between  the  parties,  this  duty  made 
the  gas-fitter  liable  for  any  damages  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff. 


GINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 


KO  DRIED  E.UITH  EEQUIEED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


CHIPS. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  held  at  Leyton  before 
Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  inspector  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  to  an  application  made  by  the  Local 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £6,000  for  works  of 
sewerage,  and  £1,000  for  works  of  surface  drain- 
age. At  tlie  close  of  the  inquiry  the  Inspector 
suggested  that  the  Local  Board  should  provide  a 
general  scheme  for  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of 
the  district. 

Additions  have  just  been  completed  at  the  Dit- 
tou-street  Board  schools,  Ilminster ;  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Langdon  and  Poole,  of  Il- 
minster. 

An  inquiry  into  the  proposed  water  supply  of  the 
townof  ICirkbv  Stephen  was  held  in  that  town  on  the 
Uthinst.,  before  Mr.  J.F.  Smith,  C.E.,  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  Inspector.  Mr.  Storey  explained  the 
scheme,  and  showed  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  procuring  water,  the  supply  pipes  would  be  .5, 000 
yards  in  length.  Mr.  Davies  suggested  an  al- 
ternative scheme  for  taking  water  from  a  bore- 
pipe  at  Winton,  1§  miles  from  the  town. 

Mr.  John  Lovatt,  for  20  years  engineer  at  the 
Colchester  waterworks,  died  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the 
age  of  62  years. 

A  free  Ubrary  was  opened  at  TVrexham  on  "Wed- 
nesday week.  The  premises  are  the  portion  of  the 
town-hall  till  recently  occupied  by  the  county 
magistrates,  and  the  requisite  alterations  have  been 
made  for  the  Corporation  of  Wrexhan  by  Mr.  13. 
Owen,  contractor,  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Howell  Davies. 

The  west  window  of  St.  Mary's  parish  church, 
Devizes,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  Life  of  Our  Saviour,  and  the 
cost  of  the  work  has  been  £340. 

The  portrait  of  Canon  Farrar.  himg  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy  last  year,  has  now  reached  its  final 
resting-place  in  the  dining-haU  of  Marlborough 
College,  at  which  institution  a  museum  of  classical 
art  has  just  been  formed. 

The  Ilminster  highway  board  have  elected  Mr. 
Shire  as  sm'veyor  in  succession  to  Mr.  Eobert 
Baker. 

The  long-talked-of  drainage  of  the  Shannon 
district  was  commenced,  on  Wednesday  week,  at 
Meelick,  near  Parsonstown.  There  the  existing 
weir  is  to  be  removed,  a  new  channel.  200ft.  wide, 
cut  for  the  river,  and  a  powerful  sluice  erected  for 
regulating  the  discharge  of  the  water.  After  this, 
the  Xillaloe  weir  will  be  removed,  and  similar 
works  carried  out  there.  Mr.  Lynam,  of  B.allina- 
s'oe.  is  the  resident  engineer  in  charge,  and  the 
Meelick  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bobert  Young, 
C.E.  From  400  to  500  labom-ers  will  find  employ- 
ment on  the  works  for  at  least  two  vears. 


An  mquiry  was  held  at  Lancaster  on  Tuesday 
week,  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  reference  to  an  applica- 
tion from  the  rm-al  sanitary  authority  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £1.59  to  carry  out  sewerage  works  in 
Glasson,  in  the  township  of  Tliornham.  The  enoi- 
neer  of  the  scheme  is  Mr.  Jowett.  ° 

The  chairman  of  the  gas  and  water  committee  of 
the  City  Court  of  Common  Council  reported  to  the 
latter  body  last  week  the  successful  completion  of 
tlie  scheme  for  laying  down  hydrants  in  the  City. 
The  corporation  had  laid  down  790  hydrants,  and 
in  addition  to  these  28  had  been  laid  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

The  Victoria  station  of  the  Metropohtan  District 
line  was  lighted  by  the  electric  light  for  the  first 
time  on  Monday  evening.  The  hghts  are  ten  ia 
number,  and  are  maintained  by  the  20  horse-power 
engine  of  Messrs.  Eansome,  Sons,  and  Head 
situate  near  Charing-cross,  by  which  the  60  lamps 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  Waterloo-bridge 
are  also  fed.  The  Jablochkoff  candle  is  employed. 
The  experiments  at  Victoria  are  only  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days,  and  are  instituted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Societe  Gcuerale  d'Electricite, 
of  Paris,  the  managing  director  being  M.  Jules 
Gaudet,  and  the  engineer  M.  J.  A.  Berly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  architect.  West  George- street, 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  aixhitect  to  the 
School  Board  for  the  parish  of  Carluke,  "an  ap- 
pointment formerly  held  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stewart.  Plans  for  the  new  school  at  Yieldshielda 
were  approved  by  the  Bo.ird  at  last  meeting,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  at  Kilncadyow  is  also 
in  contemplation. 

The  prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  students 
in  the  Weston-super-Mare  school  of  art  were  dis- 
tributed on  Tuesday  week.  The  list  included 
seven  certificates  in  freehand  drawing,  two  iu 
model  drawing,  and  two  in  perspective. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Keswick,  on  Wednesday 
week,  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  respect- 
ing an  application  from  the  Keswick  local  board 
for  powers  to  borrow£10,000  to  purchase  and  extend 
the  existing  water-works.  Mr.  G.  Watson,  engi- 
neer, of  Penrith,  explained  the  scheme,  to  which  no 
opposition  was  raised.  The  inspector  struck  out  a 
clause  relating  to  the  supply  of  Portinscale,  as  that 
village  is  in  the  rm-al  district,  and  informed  the 
Board  that,  as  the  supply  of  some  of  the  works 
were  without  their  district,  three  months'  notice 
would  have  to  be  given  before  operations  could  be 
commenced,  however  anxious  the  Board  might  be 
to  provide  employment  during  the  present  winter 
months. 

Alterations  and  improvements  are  being  carried 
out  at  the  "  big  chapel  "  at  Denbigh  under  a  con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Son,  of  that  town, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Liverpool.  The 
works  include  addition  of  ajjse,  removal  of  pulpit, 
rearrangement  of  seats  so  as  to  radiate  to  the  centre, 
and  addition  of  a  porch.  The  new  English  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  same  town  has  just  been 
roofed  in,  and  the  window-frames  are  being 
inserted. 

The  Margate  town  council  have  decided  to  pm-- 
chase  the  undertaking  of  the  local  water  company 
for  £80,000  ;  the  transfer  will  be  formally  made  on 
the  1st  January. 


MARBLE    MOSAIC    PAVING 


Among    the  Floors  laid  lu 
BTTSKE    AXD    CO.  moy   he 

mentioned  .* — 

MANCHESTER 
_  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 
MUSEUM,  South  Ktns- 
mgton. 

PERSIAN         COURT, 

S.   Konsing-ton  Museum. 

THE  ART  UNION  OE 
.LONDON,    .Strand. 
BANK  of   ENGLAND, 

Burlington  G.ai-dens. 

CLARENCE    HOUSE, 

ot.  James's. 

EATON  HALL,  Chester. 
TURF  CLUB,  PicKidiUv. 

DEVONSHIRE  CLUB, 

fct.  James's  Street. 

CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB,  JIanchester. 

W  A  N  D  ER  E  R  S' 
CLUB,  I'M  HaU. 


CORK   CATHEDRAIi.1 


St.  MARYS  CHUKCI 

"Whitcchapel. 

STUDLEY    CHURCl 

llipou. 


J 

S'!P  t 


CHEADLE  CHUROhJ  \ 

near  Manchester. 

S.  SEPULCHR] 

CHURCH,    Snow   Hill- 

E.C. 
CHURCH     OF      THE 

ASSUMPTION,    W.u- 

wick-sb-ect. 
WEST  LONDON  S  riJ 

AGOGUE,  Ba 
The  CENTRAL  SYNA 

GOGUE,  Great  Portlam 


Maacliester  Offices:— 49  &  50,  AECADE  CHAMBEES.       J.  N.  AlfDREWS,  Eepresentative. 
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HISTORICAL  ABBEYS. 

OF  this  grand  class  of  structures  still  extant 
in  Europe,  very  many  are  in  ruins,  a 
still  larger  number  are  mouldering,  and  few 
have  undergone  any  modemprocess  of  restora- 
tion. To  the  last  category  belong,  indeed, 
among  those  of  historical  importance,  only 
those  of  Jumieges — three  times  restored — of 
Marmontier,  of  Niedermeister ;  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Vienna  ;  and  of  St.  ilartin-des-Champs, 
in  Paris,  which,  however,  was  simply  saved 
from  desti-uction  in  order  that  it  might  be 
converted  into  a  pubhc  library.  Among  the 
rest — leaving  oui-  own  venerable  "Westminster 
out  of  view — their  remains  are  scattered  over 
Europe,  and  especially  over  France,  in  a 
more  or  less  mouldering  condition.  That  of 
the  Bemadins,  on  the  Loire,  is  scarcely  less 
a  relic  than  that  of  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds  ; 
but  a  wonderfid  epoch,  alike  in  reUgion, 
manners,  and  art,  must  have  been  illustrated 
when  the  singularly  composite  edifices 
flourished  at  their  fiill,  though  a  majority  of 
them  were  far  from  realising  the  popular 
ideal  of  Bolton,  or  had  any  such  chronicles 
to  relate  as  those  of  Battle.  They  were 
solitary  buildings,  remote  from  cities,  in- 
habited by  an  order  of  genuine  recluses,  and 
shut  out  from  the  sight — almost  from  the 
hearing — of  the  world.  Others,  indeed, 
whose  abbots  wore  mitres,  became  centres 
of  population,  so  that  towns  sprang  up 
around  them  ;  but  the  division  between  the 
tw  was  distinct.  Thus,  those  of  Saint- 
Germam  and  Saint  Antoine  gradually  grew 
to  be  suburbs  of  Paris.  Originally,  an  Abbey 
was  literally  more  than,  as  it  were,  a  hive  of 
cells,  roughly  added  one  to  another,  and 
presided  over  by  a  superior  monk  ;  but  they 
rapidly  assumed  special  forms  of  their  own, 
and  the  plans  of  that  of  Saint  Grail,  laid 
down  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  are 
marvellous  in  their  elaborations  and 
completeness.  They  constitute,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  said,  a  perfect  microcosm, 
or  epitome  of  human  wants,  so  far  as 
the  builder's  ingenuity  could  carry  him. 
The  name  of  the  consummate  architect 
who  drew  them,  however,  is  entiixly  un- 
known. Their  lines  are  simple  and  grand  ; 
every  square  yard  of  ground  is  utilised, 
without  any  unnecessary  compression  of 
details  ;  and  the  whole  suggests,  at  once, 
the  ideas  of  severitj'  and  comfort.  At  Saint 
Eegnier,  appertaining  to  an  even  earlier 
time,withiii  the  circuit  of  mediseval  walls,  and 
beneath  the  clusters  of  mediaeval  towers, 
clear  traces  of  Roman  study,  and  even 
actual  Roman  arrangements,  are  visible,  as 
in  the  baths,  infirmaries,  and  separate 
chapels,  tcmple-shaiied  roofs — not  dissimilar, 
in  fact,  to  some  representations  on  the  walls 
of_Pompeii.  Thus,  the  abbey  architecture  of 
Europe  was  of  gradual  and  successive 
growths.  Passing  by  the  shiine  of  Edwin, 
at  Canterbury,  that  of  St.  Germain  in  the 
Fields,  outside  of  Paris,  possessed,  ex- 
ternally, all  the  aspects  of  a  fortification, 
with  ramparts,  ditches,  outworks,  bridges, 
fortified g.ates,  andacentral  edifice  which  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  citadel.  This 
fashion,  however,  did  not  endure  for  any 
long  period.  The  arts  made  their  homes  in 
the  abbeys,  adorning  them  -vrith.  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  mosaic,  their  abbots  became 
the  architects,  and  their  monks  the  masons, 
— though  they  sometimes  changed  places — 
•who  chanted  psalms  while  they  laboured, 
hauling  enormous  monoUths  from  the  quarry, 
carrying  on  their  backs  loads  of  sand  and 


stone,  mixing  cement,  hammering  metal, 
and  laying  pavements,  like  so  many  ordinary 
artificers  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  in  great 
part,  arose  the  great  piles  of  Bee,  of  Saint 
Viinne,  and  of  Saint  Francis  d'Assisi,  in  the 
Roman  State.  The  placing  of  the  first  block 
in  its  position  was  always  an  affair  of  cere- 
mony, an  inscription  was  buried  beneath  that 
of  St.  Denis,  and  a  valuable  gold  coin  deposited 
in  a  hollow  excavated  in  that  of  Belleville,  at 
Beaujolais.  So  with  those  of  the  Grand 
Carmelites,  and  the  Celestins,  at  Paris. 
Frequently,  these  corner-stones  were  deeply 
engraven  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  but 
a  distinction  was  sometimes  drawn  between 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  '  'first, ' '  and  that 
of  laying  the  "comer"  stone.  When  finished, 
however,  the  structure  was,  when  on  a 
large  scale,  expected  to  be  one  in  which  a 
considerable  community  could  dwell,  alto- 
gether independently  of  the  outside  world, 
with  its  fortifications,  if  necessary,  churches, 
chapels,  cloisters,  summer  and  winter 
refectories  and  dormitories,  libraries, 
vestries,  schools,  gardens,  fish-ponds,  and 
so  forth  ;  the  official  eniuneration  reaching 
to  nearly  sixty  different  details ;  but  a  great 
variety  of  plan  existed,  as  between  the  East 
and  West  of  Europe,  and  in  France  itself, 
the  Abbey  of  Fontenelle  being  in  strong 
contrast  with  that  of  Saint  George  of 
Bocherville,  while  that  of  SouUlao,  with  its 
circular  wall,  resembled  no  other  in  the 
coimtry,  least  of  all  that  of  Saint  Regnier, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  which 
was  triangular,  as  sjinbolising  the  Holy 
Trinity.  For  others,  again,  polygonal  out- 
lines were  adopted,  and  in  rare  instances, 
the  Abbey  was  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
river,  its  detached  parts  bemg  connected  by 
means  of  a  covered  flying  bridge.  An 
example  of  this  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at 
Soissons,  as  well  as  at  Manbuissou.  But  it 
was  in  France  that  the  fortified  abbeys,  as 
a  rule,  were  most  numerous,  except  in  the 
East  of  Euroi^e,  where  they  were  often 
hable  to  attack.  In  Italy,  for  the  most 
part,  they  were  simply  walled  in,  without 
battlements.  Those  of  Mount  Athos,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  merely  strong  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term  ;  they  could  moimt 
artillery  in  their  towers,  each  being  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  particidar  Saint  or 
Martyr.  The  Byzantine  Monasteries,  or 
Abbeys — as  they  may  be  really  designated — 
occasionally  had  one  gate  of  granite  or 
marble  advanced  in  front  of  another,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  kind  of  outwork — an 
example  followed  at  Megaspybon  in  the 
Morea,  and  at  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sabina,  and 
St.  Cecilia,  at  Rome= — all  fading  remnants 
of  the  past — once  brilliantly  adorned.  Thus 
when  Roman  architecture  of  the  modem 
type,  was  at  its  height,  the  porch  of  an 
Abbey  was  regarded  as  scarcelj-  less  import- 
ant than  the  gate  of  a  city — as  witness  those 
of  The  Ladies,  at  Caen,  and  Cluny,  at  Paris, 
bold  adaptations  of  antique  art,  decorated 
in  arabesque,  of  which  traces  are  still  visible 
among  the  ruins  of  Vaux-de-Cemay,  near 
Chevraux,  and  those  of  "  the  great  house  of 
St.  Peter,"  at  Auxerre,  where  all  the  riches 
of  the  Renaissance  imagination  woidd  appear 
to  have  been  poured  out. 

The  illustrated  gates,  so  to  call  them,  of 
the  old  abbeys,  whether  embeUished  with 
sculpture,  painting,  or  mosaic,  were,  as  M. 
Lenoir  has  pointed  out,  generally  designed 
to  indicate  the  order  to  wliich  the  structure 
belonged.  Thus,  on  the  Coelian  HUl,  at 
Rome,  on  the  door  of  the  Convent  dedicated 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Redemption  of 
Slaves,  is  a  mosaic  representing  Christ 
standing  between  two  chained  captives — a 
white  man  and  a  negro.  On  those  of  Saint 
Martin,  at  Marmontier  and  Auchy,  near 
Aiuuale,  the  founder  is  represented  on  horse- 
back. The  Stags  of  the  Mathnrins,  Paris, 
commemorate  the  vision  of  St.  Martha, 
while,  on  the  tympanum  of  the  Great 
Carmelites,   an    immense    jiicture    exhibits 


Saiut  Louis  on  the  Syrian  coast,  embarking 
the  Mount  Carmel  pUgiims  for  France. 
Within,  the  exterior  aspect  was  usually 
exchanged  for  another,  but  in  one  or  two 
different  ways.  Either  the  gorgeous  gate- 
way led  from  a  circuit  of  massive  walls  and 
threatening  towers — like  those  of  Saint 
Kathei-ino  on  Mount  Sinai — to  an  interior  of 
simplicity,  humility,  and  peace  ;  or  to  one 
of  lu.xui'y  and  splendour- — aisles  of  porphyry 
columns  ;  sacred  furniture  of  precious  metals 
in  the  solid,  displayed  on  altai-s  of  costly 
wood  ;  golden  and  silver  images  set  up  in 
sculptmed niches,  as  at  Grolto  Ferrara,  Rome, 
and  Saint  Zenone,  Verona.  Many  of  these 
edifices,  in  their  ancient  abbacial  character, 
have  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  com- 
paratively modem  churches,  but  their 
records,  or  cartularies,  in  frequent  instances 
survive.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Gall,  with  its 
flagstones  of  green  and  crimson  porphyry 
— an  example  of  more  than  pagan  magnifi- 
cence— were  wrought  mto  the  structure  of 
St.  Clement's,  and  the  alabasters,  marbles, 
and  bronzes  of  TorceUo  were  appropriated 
from  an  ancient  monastic  palace  that  had 
long  disapiieared  from  the  site.  In  course 
of  time,  indeed,  the  Abbey,  from 
exhibting  most  of  the  featm-es  of  a 
feudal  stronghold,  had  itself  come  to  re- 
semble a  church,  with  its  foundation,  ti-aood 
in  the  Latin  form,  though  the  variety  was 
still  remarkable,  as  illustrated  by  San 
Zenone,  of  Verona,  St.  Ambrose,  of  Milan, 
San  Muiato,  at  Florence,  and  sevei-al  others, 
most  of  them  now  ruined,  in  Sicily.  More 
than  this,  when  disused  as  monasteries  they 
were  recognised  a?  abbey-churches.  Such, 
originally,  were  St.  Benedict-on-the-Loire ; 
St.  Bemy,  at  Eheuns  ;  St.  Hilaiy  the  Great, 
at  Poictiers,  St.  Saveir,  Cluny,  and  nearly 
every  sunilar  edifice  in  Auvergne.  At  fli'st, 
of  course,  the  church  was  an  adjunct  of  the 
abbey,  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  was 
wealthy  and  powerfid,  the  former  was 
spacious  and  splemlid.  Those  of  Cluny, 
Fleury,  and  Vezelay,  building  upon  im- 
mense estates  of  their  own,  constructed  their 
sacred  edifices  with  poi-ticoes,  for  instance, 
sufficiently  vast  to  contain  an  entire  pro- 
cession, however  large,  without  crowding  or 
inconvenience.  The  porch  of  Cluny  was 
almost  a  church  in  itself — a  himdred  and  ten 
feet  deep  and  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  had 
a  nave  and  two  aisles  ;  but  these,  of  course, 
were  institutions  of  the  first  order  ;  those  of 
the  second  rank  could  afford  neither  such 
hospitahty  nor  such  pomp.  Still,  among 
them,  the  ruined  porch  of  Saint-Martin- 
d' Auchy,  though  it  coidd  never  claim  com- 
parison with  Vezelay  or  Fleuiy,  suggests  no 
sUght  degree  of  opulence  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren.  These  ruins,  however,  are  moul- 
dering out  of  sight,  day  after  d.ay.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Count  Montalembert  made  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  beautiful  old  abbey 
of  Cherlieu,  in  the  Department  of  the  Upper 
Saone,  but  the  Council-General  of  the 
Department  refused  to  undertake  the  work, 
and,  as  no  single  individual  could  arrest  the 
progress  of  so  long-established  a  decay,  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  a  few  rem- 
nants of  tottering  wall,  and  two  or  three 
broken  arches  will  be  all  that  is  left  of  that 
most  characteristic  monument.  Sothemosaics 
d'Ainay,  the  stately  remains  of  Braiitome, 
the  double  choir  of  Clairvaux,  the  exquisite 
pavement  of  Saint  Gormer  and  de  Longuos, 
the  polychrome  dpcoiations  of  Saint  Medard, 
at  Soissons,  the  coloured  tesselations  of  Saint 
Martin,  at  Pontoisc.  and  the  unique  mural 
paintings  at  the  .4.bbey  of  Revscarap — 
favourite  resort  of  French  artists — arc  all 
threatened,  and  scarcely  any  public,  or  even 
local,  interest  appears  to  be  felt  on  the 
question  of  their  preservation.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  a  statement  of  the  late 
M.  de  Montalemljert,  with  respect  to  the 
vast  and  famous  Abbayc  do  Cherlieu— the 
mo.>it  superb  edifice  of  its  kind  in  tlu>  whole 
of  the  Franche-Compte.    In  that  document. 
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its  writer  pointed  out  bow  mucli  more  was 
being  allowed  to  jierish  besides  the  bare 
walls  and  roofing  of  the  structure  itself  : 
the  tombs  of  the  Counts  of  Burgundy,  and 
their  wives,  and  of  the  Fourth  Otho— last  of 
the  Princes  of  that  House,  who  reigned  over 
them,  and  whose  obseqiues  were  solemnised 
there  in  the  year  1310,  in  presence  of  four 
bishops,  twenty  abbots,  three  hundred 
knights,  and  thi-ee  thousand  gentlemen. 
The  Abbey  itself  was  founded  so  far  back  as 
1131,  and  M.  de  Jilontalembert  asked  whether 
the  people  of  the  Franohe-Compte  had 
abandoned  aU  pi-ide  in  this,  the  chief  histori- 
cal monument  and  glory  of  theii-  Province. 
But  the  good  folk  in  authority  replied  to  the 
effect  that  little  interest  could  attach  to  a 
structure  of  such  recent  date,  and  declined 
to  adopt  any  measures  for  arresting  the 
process  of  its  dilapidation,  albeit  that, 
except,  perhaps,  at  LuxeuU,  there  exists  in 
the  entii-e  department  of  the  Upper  Saone 
no  specimen  so  complete  of  that  which  is 
described  in  French  text-books  as  the  Tran- 
sition from  the  Roman  to  the  Ogival  style. 
It  may  be  too  much,  however,  to  speak  of 
Cherlieu  as  altogether  a  ruin  ;  it  is  rather 
ruinous  than  ruined,  and  in  a  few  years, 
■will  have  gone  the  way  of  "The  Man's 
Abbey,"  at  Caen,  and  San  Vincent — San 
Anastasi's  at  Rome.  With  the  gi'adual  dis- 
appearance or  modernising  of  these  edifices, 
■will  be  practically  blotted  out  an  important 
page  in  the  architectural  annals  of  Ghristen- 
-dom. 

VERY  LIMITED  COMPETITIONS. 

MR.  THOMAS  PORTER'S  letter,  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  a  fortnight 
since,  has  piovoked  a  storm  of  protests 
from  the  profession  outside  the  pales  of  the 
Institute  and  Association.  Last  week  we 
.published  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  letters 
on  the  subject,  and  many  more  reached  us 
for  which  we  are  unable  to  find  space.  In 
some  recent  observations  we  made  on  Mr. 
Porter's  propositions  published  in  theBuiLD- 
ING  News  lately,  we  anticipated  the  feeling 
that  has  been  expressed  in  the  letters  of  our 
correspondents.  Bad  as  the  modem  system 
of  competitions  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that 
both  those  who  declaim  against  them  and 
those  who  profit  by  them  are  not  desirous 
of  being  shut  out.  The  MM.  R.I.B.  A.  are  as 
eager  as  those  who  have  not  the  honour  to 
belong  to  that  body,  to  benefit  by  these 
scrambles  for  professional  distinction.  As 
Ml'.  J.  Bindon  Carter  says,  "  no  competition 
knavery  can  take  place  ■without  some 
member  or  members  of  oiu-  profession  reap- 
ing, or  hoping  to  reap,  the  benefit  of  it."  We 
firmly  believe  that  no  good  architecture  can 
be  produced  by  offering  prizes  in  the  manner 
open  competitions  are  conducted ;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  consider  what  system  have 
"we  to  take  its  place,  that  may  give  better 
results.  Wovdd  better  art  be  produced  if 
competitions  were  totally  abolished,  and 
■the  big  jobs  went  to  the  favoured  few,  or 
the  more  fortunate  men  in  the  profession  ? 
This  woidd  follow  undoubtedly  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  men  who  could  give  the  best 
work,  the  conscientious  art-architect  who 
now  competes,  but  who  is  often  reticent  and 
modest  inhis  pretensions,  would  be  practically 
excluded.  The  very  class  of  men  who  now 
and  then  come  to  the  front  by  dint  of  their 
personal  effort  would  have  less  chance  of 
winning  their  spm's,  or  of  emerging  from 
the  obscure  ranks  of  architsets'  assistants. 
The  Institute's  dignified  course  would  be  to 
formulate  a  body  of  rules  for  guidance  of 
competition  committees,  not  to  endeavour  to 
limit  those  contests  to  members  of  their  o^wn 
body.  By  so  doing  they  are  courting  a 
position  they  affect  to  discountenance.  The 
correspondence  we  have  published  on  this 
question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  F.R.I. B.  A,, 
to  the  surveyor  of    Eastbourne,  which  we 


published  the  other  day.  Mr.  Porter  would, 
according  to  this  commimication,  limit  the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  new  To^wn 
Hall  to  six  or  a  dozen — half  that  number 
being  selected  from  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  half  from  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  asked  that  no 
premium  be  offered,  but  that  each  of  the 
successfid  competitors  should  be  paid  £10 
each,  honorarium,  to  cover  expenses.  Mr. 
Porter's  ■^'iews,  as  expressed  in  his  cu-oular 
letter  we  published  lately,  were  in  the  main 
very  sound  ;  but  we  think  his  last  letter  to 
the  Eastbourne  Local  Board  calculated 
rather  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  he 
may  have  in  view.  It  looks  too  much  as  if 
the  architectural  societies  -svished  to  mono- 
polise competitions.  We  can  endorse  the 
two  first  recommendations  ;  but  when  the 
third  suggestion  is  made  it  damages  the 
lofty  and  disinterested  position  the 
Institute  is  supposed  to  take.  This  is  more 
sm-prising  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Mr. 
Porter's  first  circular,  it  is  suggested  that 
no  members  of  the  Institute  should  compete 
except  in  limited  competitions  ;  in  short,  we 
have  first  the  open  competition  system 
denoimced  as  a  bad  one,  and  the  suggestion 
that  members  of  the  Listitute  should 
be  debarred  from  competing  under  it ;  we 
have  now  the  second  proposal  to  limit 
competition  to  members  of  the  two  London 
professional  societies.  We  are  afraid  the 
inference  to  be  dra^wn  from  the  two  recom- 
mendations ■will  be  unfortunately  inter- 
preted. The  general  tone  of  the  letters 
we  publish  is  clearly  indicative  of  this  con- 
clusion, and  Mr.  Bindon  Carter's  letter  puts 
it  into  a  nutshell.  But  there  are  other 
objections  to  the  course  suggested  to  the 
Eastbourne  Local  Board,  and  two  or  three  of 
our  coiTCspondents  have  hmted  at  them.  '^Tiy 
.should  the  architects  of  Eastbourne  and 
its  neighboui'hood  not  have  a  chance  of 
competing  for  a  building,  the  requii-ements  of 
which  thej'  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  '^ 
This  is  centralisation  in  art  that  must  invari- 
ably be  fatal  to  its  progress.  The  letters  of 
"  Pro  Rege  et  Lege,"  "  Junior,"  and  "  M.R. 
I. A. I.,"  show  the  gist  of  opinion  upon  this 
point,  and  the  kind  of  reasoning  the 
younger  men  of  the  profession  will  adopt. 
Again,  why  should  not  the  architectural 
societies  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds 
and  the  North  be  placed  on  equal  footing  with 
the  London  societies  ? — a  question  that  ■will 
occur  to  all  engaged  in  the  pro^vinces. 

Shortly,  we  believe,  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Porter  ^vill  be  discussed  by  the  Institute, 
and  the  profession  ^vill  have,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  ventilating  their  opinions. 
We  hope,  in  the  interests  of  reform  which 
every  architect  wiU  welcome,  no  precipitate 
steps  ■will  be  taken  that  ■will  have  the  effect 
of  estranging  the  members  of  the  profession 
out  of  doors.  If  the  Institute  is  to  be  use- 
ful it  wiU  be  by  co-operating  ■with  other 
societies  in  publishing  a  code  of  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  architects  and  boards  in 
open  competition  as  it  at  present  exists. 
We  may  here  suggest  three  conditions  that 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  any  rules  that  may 
be  published.  The  first  is  that  not  only 
should  dra\\'ings  submitted  in  competition 
bo  dl■a^vn  to  a  uniform  scale,  but  that  per- 
spective drawings  (if  submitted)  bo  also  to 
one  scale,  and  to  insm'e  a  uniform  size  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  point  of  ■view  be 
selected  and  the  distance  from  that  point  to 
"  picture  plane  "  determined.  Om-  experi- 
ence of  competition  designs  have  shown  us 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  pro^vision  of  this 
sort.  We  have  seen  in  toivu  hall  competi- 
tions perspectives  of  all  sizes,  and  in  the 
recent  Ipswich,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Rams- 
gate  contests  there  were  some  of  the  per- 
spective exteriors,  dra^wn  to,  at  least,  twice 
the  size  of  the  scale  which  ought  to  have 
been  preserved.  There  is  a  decided  unfair- 
ness in  such  procedure,  as  a  large  cleverly- 
coloured  perspective  ■view  has  an  influence 


over  the  popular  mind  that  it  ought  not  to 
possess.  Then  we  should  also  define  in  the 
instructions  to  architects  the  colour  (if  any 
be  allowed)  that  ought  to  be  employed.  The 
clause  "  drawings  to  be  in  line  or  sepia 
only  "  is  one  that  does  not,  according  to  our 
experience  of  competitions,  work  well.  All 
kinds  of  neutrals  and  bro^wns  are  introduced 
verging  on  colours  ;  in  fact  it  is  common  to 
see  blue  skies  and  bro^wns  and  reds  indicated 
under  the  term  of  sepia  tinting,  which  is  now 
construed  in  the  ■iWdest  sense.  Another 
suggestion  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  in 
Mr.  Porter's  proposal,  we  mean  that  the 
selection  of  the  design  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  competitors  themselves,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  record  their  votes  for  a 
certain  number  of  other  plans  besides  their 
own,  failing  which,  reference  to  be  made  to 
a  professional  man  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
experience.  There  is  one  undoubted  weak- 
ness in  the  appointment  of  professional 
referees,  and  one  or  two  recent  competitions 
have  shown  it.  It  is  impossible  to  appoint 
an  able  architect  who  has  not  a  decided 
leaning  for  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
phases  of  architectural  thought,  and  the  best 
man  might  consistently  look  at  a  design, 
after  all,  inhis  own  manner,  however  free  from 
bias  or  feeling  he  may  be, — a  danger  which 
the  residts  of  a  few  recent  competitions  have 
sho^wn.  We  need  hardly  point  to  the  effect 
of  announcing  the  name  of  the  arbitrator  in 
the  instructions  issued  to  competing  archi- 
tects. In  quite  a  recent  instance,  that  of 
Over-Darwen,  the  intention  of  employing 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  referee  had  the  practical 
effect  of  influencing  nearly  all  the  competi- 
tors in  favour  of  some  phase  of  Gothic.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  many  able  men  woidd 
be  excluded  by  this  knowledge. 


ARCHITECTURAL     EXAMINATIONS 
AND    TRAINING. 

ONE  of  the  many  professional  questions 
which  press  for  a  settlement  is  the  pro- 
posal to  test  professional  qualification. 
Both  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  have,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
been  discussing  the  matter  of  granting 
certificates  of  competency  to  those  who 
desire  to  become  members  or  candidates  for 
surveyorships.  The  schoolmaster  is  certainly 
abroad,  and  professional  societies  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  with  the  technical  and 
Board  schools  in  our  midst  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  to  do  something  for  their  ranks,  if 
they  are  to  hold  their  o^wn  against  the 
artisan  of  the  future.  As  regards  the 
Institute  proposal,  we  may  observe  the  move- 
ment is  not  new,  but  has  gro^wn  out  of  the 
cry  raised  years  ago  for  an  architectural 
dijiloma.  The  "  voluntary  architectural  ex- 
amination," most  of  our  readers  \vill 
remember,  produced  less  than  a  dozen  candi- 
dates the  first  year  it  was  established ;  in 
1870  a  new  class  of  "preliminary"  was 
added  to  the  "proficiency"  and  "distinction" 
stages,  with  the  residt  that  about  half  a 
dozen  passed  the  ordeal.  The  residt,  in  fact, 
proved  the  failure  of  the  system,  and  showed 
that  the  profession  was  not  in  a  ripe  state 
for'its  adoption.  With  greater  inducements, 
and  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years, 
better  results  ought  to  be  looked  for. 

The  difficulty,  as  put  by  Mr.  Whichcord 
in  his  opening  address  at  the  Institute,  was 
' '  what  should  be  the  character  of  such  com- 
pulsory examination  ?  Ought  it  to  test  the 
general  education  of  a  candidate,  or  shoidd 
it  be  strictly  professional  in  its  details  ?  " 
To  this  question  there  wiU  probably  be 
several  answers,  and  it  would  be  a  useful 
step  towards  solution  if  during  the  coming 
sessions  of  the  architectural  societies,  both  in 
London  and  the  pro^vinces,  the  kind  and  scope 
of  the  examination  were  considered,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  several  societies  obtained. 
The   special   committee    of    the    Institute, 
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whicli  has  been  making  inquiries  into  the 
subject,  may  have  already  come  to  a  decision 
upon  the  point,  and  the  report  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  will,  no  doubt,  furnish  some 
information.  In  the  mean  time,  vrc  think  it 
would  further  the  object  if  members  of  the 
profession,  and  the  younger  men  in  it  espe- 
cially, would  make  known  theii-  opinions 
and  feelings,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  open 
our  columns  to  the  discussion  of  the  matter. 
A  first  step  towards  the  solution  will  be 
whether  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
student  ought  to  be  tested.  In  a  perfected 
system  general  knowledge,  no  doubt,  ought 
to  receive  recognition ;  Ijut  in  the  present 
tentative  test  for  membership,  it  ^vill  prob- 
ably be  desirable  to  limit  the  candidate's 
curriculum  to  professional  or  technical 
requii-ements  only,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  materials,  their  chemistry  and 
physical  peculiarities,  and  the  science  of 
construction  generally.  A  greater  diflSculty, 
of  course,  arises  in  determining  the  artistic 
capacity  of  the  student ;  but  as  we  have 
hinted  before,  this  need  not  be  considered  of 
such  vital  importance.  The  young  man 
with  artistic  taste  and  culture  will  always 
command  a  larger  share  of  purely  art 
patronage  than  his  less-gifted  brother,  but 
both  wUl  be  put  on  an  equality  in  respect  of 
the  essentials  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
the  public  wiU  be  better  served.  It  has 
been  urged  by  those  against  examinations 
that  the  artistic  genius  will  be  the  sufferer  ; 
but  the  notion  is  a  fallacy,  as  natural  ability 
and  aptitude  are  always  sm-e  of  winning 
distinction,  as  at  the  Bar  and  in  medicine. 
The  attempt  to  establish  academic  art  educa- 
tion would  bo  a  very  different  thing.  The 
late  M.  VioUet  le  Due  ttrongly  protested 
against  the  academic  panacea  as  adopted  in 
France,  and  with  good  reason,  for,  as  our 
readers  know,  this  kind  of  distinction  tram- 
mels the  student,  and  leaves  him  little  better 
than  a  copyist.  Under  this  system  the 
young  architect  has  to  seek  powerful  pro- 
tectors :  he  is  helpless  to  pm'sue  any  inde- 
pendent phase  of  art  as  the  architects  in  this 
coimtry  are  free  to  do  ;  if  he  has  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  he  must  keep  it  in  the  back- 
ground. We  point  to  the  effects  of  the 
teaching  of  such  bodies  as  the  Acaderay  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  to  show  how  fatal  to  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  art  any  attempt  would 
be  to  submit  the  young  architect  to  any 
one-sided  teaching  in  artistic  matters — to  a 
kind  of  patented  mediocrity  in  style  and  cul- 
ture. Any  attempt  to  establish  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  artistic  work  must,  we  repeat, 
be  a  failure.  If  attempted  by  the  Institute 
single-handed  it  woidd  be  preposterous. 
But  the  education  of  young  architects  is 
a  question,  we  submit,  that  must  have  a  wider 
bearing  than  that  of  being  identified  mth 
the  membership  of  the  Institute.  The 
subject  is  a  national  one.  Prussia,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  had  her  technical  schools  for  archi- 
tects and  engineers  ;  Switzerland,  Belgimu, 
and  Holland  are  aU  in  advance  of  this 
country  in  the  educational  training  offered 
to  the  architect  and  engineer. 

It  is  worth  inquiry,  how  far  elemen- 
tary art  can  be  taught  -without  infiinging 
upon  the  natural  proclivities  of  individual 
taste  ?  The  elementary  di-awing  taught  in 
our  schools  of  art  leaves  little  to  be  desired  : 
it  develops  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
pupn  -(vithout  restraint.  Geometrical  draw- 
ing and  freehiind  are  the  two  kinds  of 
exercise  that  may  well  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  artistic  education.  Architects 
are  divided  pretty  much  upon  the  question 
of  the  use  of  instruments  as  an  aid,  and  we 
need  only  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  the 
correspondence  that  has  been  going  on  in 
our  pages  during  the  last  week  or  two.  It 
is  evident  from  the  opinions  expressed  that 
the  instrument  plays  a  very  variable  part 
in  the  architect's  work.  Some  draughtsmen 
use  their  instruments  very  little,  and  trust 


almost  entirely  to  their  eyes  and  hands, 
while  others  appear  not  to  be  capable  of 
drawing  a  line  without  their  use.  It  has 
been  said,  a  real  artist  never  complains  of 
his  instruments,  any  more  than  a  good  work- 
man does  of  his  tools ;  but  we  carmot 
always  take  this  as  an  invariable  test  in 
architectru-al  work,  as  we  have  to  deal  mth 
some  kinds  of  design  that  demand  a 
larger  use  of  the  instrument  than  others. 
Many  of  the  complaints  we  hear  of  imperfect 
drawing  instrimients,  may  proceed,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  do,  from  those 
who  are  scrupulous  and  intelligent  in  their 
work.  There  arc  indolent  and  careless,  as 
well  as  capricious  and  fastidious  artists,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  artist  who  works  largely 
by  his  hand  and  eye  is  less  patient  with  his 
mechanical  aids  than  he  who  relies  almost 
entirely  upon  them.  The  relation  of  instru- 
mental drawing  to  elementary  art-teaching 
is  rather  more  intimate  than  it  may  appear. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  architectural  forms, 
such  as  mouldings,  upon  which  a  test  of 
capacity  might  be  based  ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  what  amoimt  of  aid  should 
be  derived  from  geometrical  analysis  in 
drawing  these  forms  ?  It  would  not  do  to 
require  one  student  to  describe  an  eUipse,  or 
some  ovoid  cm-ve,  with  the  unassisted  hand, 
and  to  allow  another  instrumental  aid.  Again, 
there  arc  many  varieties  of  architectural 
ornament  which  require  an  expert  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  other  kinds  that  can  only 
be  properly  delineated  by  the  hand.  These 
tests  of  skill  in  drawing  might  be  carried  to 
any  extent,  but  it  is  necessary  to  limit  them 
somewhere  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  free- 
hand might  be  made  a  useful  test  to  judge 
of  a  candidate's  ability  to  draw  ovolos,  and 
other  sorts  of  Greek  and  Gothic  mouldings, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  minimum  aptitude 
for  geometrical  method.  Hence  we  should 
recommend  largely  in  oui'  technical  art 
schools,  the  importance  of  geometrical 
ornament  in  which  both  symmetry  and 
variety  are  elements,  and  the  beautiful  kinds 
of  arabesque  decoration  afford  a  good 
natural  practice,  -vvithout  verging  on  Classic 
or  Gothic.  Colour,  too,  shoidd  count  for  much 
in  art-teaching.  The  old  lines  upon  which 
coloured  decoration  has  been  taught  are 
almost  useless  now.  It  must  now  be  taught 
upon  the  principles  of  an  advanced  science. 
The  harmonious  interchange  and  effect  of 
colours  upon  the  retina  must  be  made  the 
foimdation  of  the  future  theory  of  colour- 
decoration.  We  have  now  two  views  of 
colour — that  of  the  ai-tist  and  that  of  the 
physicist  ;  the  former  generally  bases  his 
study  of  pigments  upon  the  old  arrangement 
of  three  primaries— red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
a  division  that  has  been  questioned,  though 
it  may  be  taken  as  correct  enough  for  the 
practical  wants  of  the  coloruist.  A  more 
scientific  view  of  the  subject  is  that  derived 
from  the  spectrum  analysis,  or  the  coloured 
constituents  found  to  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  ray  of  transmitted  bght, 
the  distinguishing  colours  of  which  are  red, 
green,  and  violet,  while  yellow  and  blue  are 
found  to  be  both  compounds.  But  what  is 
more  important  that  the  designers  of  colour- 
decoration  should  know  is  that  certain 
colours  or  tints  stimidate  the  optic  nerve,  and 
produce  either  pleasurable  or  fatiguing 
emotions.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded 
according  to  the  most  recent  theories  as  the 
"  analogues  of  musical  tones,"  and  hence 
colour  harmony  consists  in  an  arrangement 
of  tints  that  stimulate  the  eye  in  the  least 
fatiguing  manner.  Mr.  Grant  AUen,  in 
aUudhig  to  this  subject,  speaks  of  the  famous 
harmony  of  colours  produced  by  the  Italian 
painters  namely,  red,  green,  and  violet,  three 
colours  which  agree  with  the  analysis  of 
the  physicist.  Space  forbids  our  pursuing 
this  interesting  subject  fur-ther,  our  object 
being  simply  to  indicate  the  direction  these 
studies  should  take  in  any  recognised  system 
of  art-training. 


LIGHTNING-COKDUCTOES.* 

OUE  own  ' '  Intercommimication ' '  column 
has  borne  witness  frequently  enough 
to  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  opinions 
which  still  find  utterance  with  regard  to_  the 
theory  and  practice  of  erecting  lightning- 
conductors.  We  are  sure  therefore  that  the 
book  before  us,  which  is  founded  on  a  prac- 
tical experience  of  as  vnde  a  nature  as  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man,  wiU 
be  welcome,  the  more  so  as  "he  has  brought 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  no  mean 
amount  of  literary  skill ,  producing  at  once  a 
readable  and  well-digested  book  and  a 
useful  technical  guide  to  architects  and 
others  upon  whom  may  devolve  the  duty 
of  protecting  public  and  other  buildings 
from  injury  by  hghtning.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  not  given  us  any  hypothesis  of  his  own 
as  to  the  nature  of  Ughtniug,  but  has 
judiciously  consrdted  the  works  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  has  fm-nished  us  with  a 
readable  history  of  the  lightning-conductor, 
and  probably  a  correct  description  of  the 
nature  of  the"  effects  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 
The  practical  part  of  the  work  is,  however, 
the  more  valuable  portion,  as  it  supplies 
non-technical  readers  with  information  that 
many  have  desired  to  obtain.  It  commences 
with  Chapter  V.,  on  Metals  as  Conductors  of 
Electricity,  in  which  the  author  has,  rather 
imcharitably,  exposed  the  habUity  of  themost 
distinguished  scientists  to  make  serious  errors. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Character  of  Light- 
ning and  Thunderstorms  allusion  is  made  to 
the  statement  that  Solomon  overlaid  the 
Temple  within  and  without  with  pure  gold, 
and  thus,  unwittingly  perhaps,  took  the 
best  possible  means  of  preserving  the  edifice 
from  injury  by  Hghtning.  According  to 
Josephus,  Solomon  ordered  the  whole  roof 
to  be  ornamented  -n-ith  sharply-pointed  and 
thickly-gilded  lancets  of  iron,  presumably 
to  prevent  birds  settling  there  and  soiling 
the  roof.  That  these  points  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  protecting  the  building  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  all  experience  has 
indicated  the  use  of  pomts  and  large  sur- 
faces of  metal  in  the  attempt  to  protect 
buildings  from  lightning.  The  chapter  on 
Inquiries  into  Lightning  Protection  is  a 
useful,  though  necessaiTly  brief,  accoimt  of 
experiments  and  reports  hitherto  made  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  definite  data 
upon  which  to  work,  and  that  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  reeoimting  the  experiments  of 
Sir  W.  S.  Harris.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
more  has  been  learnt  from  the  failures 
of  conductors  than  from  a  study  of  the 
theory  of  lightning,  and  there  can  be 
httle  doubt  that  copper  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  material  for  conductors. 
Chapter  X.  describes  what  nas  been  done  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Brussels,  and  at  West- 
minster Palace,  the  former  building  being 
probably  the  best-protected  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  is  covered  on  a  plan  devised  by 
Professor  Melsens,  consisting  of  ,a  perfect 
network  of  metal  -with  numerous  points,  and 
ample  and  perfect  earth  contacts.  The  de- 
scription of  the  measures  taken  to  protect 
these  buildings  will  sei-ve  to  show  what  is 
considered  good  practice,  and  the  practical 
details  under  the  head  of  weathercocks,  and 
descriptive  of  practice  in  France  and 
America,  will  help  to  make  the  subject 
clear.  The  chapter  devoted  to  an  explana- 
tion of  Newall's  system  is,  however,  an 
eiiitome  of  the  whole  subject,  and  as  nume- 
rous examples  arc  given,  the  reader  perceives 
clearly  what  is  required  for  a  barn,  a  house, 
a  factorj-  chimney,  or  a  cluu-ch  steeple.  The 
system  advocated"  by  Melsens,  of  many  small 
rods,  instead  of  one  large  one,  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  but  it  is  tolerably  well 
understood  nowadays  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  presence  of  any  considerable 
piece  of  metal  in  a  buUding  to  bring  it  into 
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the  circuit  of  the  conductor.  Thus  a  church,  for 
instance,  instead  of  ridge  tiles,  should  prefer- 
ably hare  a  ridge  of  iron,  which  could  be 
connected  to  the  conductor,  and  so  save  the 
expense  of  running  a  copper  rope  from  end 
to  end.  Several  illustrations  of  the  arrange- 
ment best  adapted  to  special  cases  are  given 
by  the  author,  who  also  gives  particulars  of 
such  minordetailsasfasteuings,  which  should 
■oreferably  be  copper  clamps  built  into  the 
wall,  in  the  case  of  a  chimney  for  instance, 
though  simple  staples  nailed  to  the  wall  will 
do  very  well  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and 
lighter  conductors  employed  on  houses.  Not 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  are 
the  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  lightning  as 
seen  in  the  case  of  churches  and  other  build- 
ings that  have  been  injured  by  lightumg, 
an  engraving  of  the  monument  to  Greueral 
Baird,  on  the  summit  of  Tomachaistle,  near 
Ciieff,  serving  as  a  frontispiece,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  the  disraptive  power 
of  a  Ughtniug  stroke.  The  "  earth  connec- 
-tion,"  very  appropriately,  has  a  whole 
-chapter  to  its  consideration,  and  there  are 
several  engravings  showing  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  insuring  that  at  all  times 
the  earth  -nii-es  shall  be  capable  of  distribut- 
ing the  discharge.  A  chapter  urging  the 
necessity  for  frequent  inspection  and  testing 
of  .all  Ughtning  conductors,  brings  the  work 
to  a  close— a  very  full  bibliography  forming 
an  appropriate  appendix.  The  book  is  weU 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
become  the  standard  textbook  for  use  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  erecting  lightning- 
conductors. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ordinary  fortnightly  meettDg  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening', 
in  the  Western  Gallery  of  9,  Conduit-street,  W. , 
the  President,  Mr.  S.  FUut  Clarkson,  ui  the 
chaii'.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
to  membership  : — L.  Charles  Dunch,  Herbert 
Hootton,  H.  Paul  Hogff,  "William  Toogood, 
F.  W.  St.  Aubyn,  H.  W.  Moxon,  J.  Coates 
Carter,  F.  Clemence,  E.  J.  Andrew,  Martin  W. 
Maylard,  "W.  NeviUe  Ashbee,  R.  Dalby  Reeve, 
Leopold  Barton,  J.  Crocker,  G.  Gates  Warren, 
H.  Lambert,  G.  Scott  Stephenson,  H.  W. 
Crickmay,  F.  G.  Hooper,  A.  E.  Newth,  W.  A. 
Kte,  R.  Beresford  Pite,  E.  Hodges,  H.  W.  K. 
Martin,  T.  J.  Holland,  G.  W.  Jones,  Rede 
Tmner,  H.  B.  Price,  G.  P.  C.  Fyfe,  H.  T. 
Ciark,  and  A.  E.  Westover.  Thirty-seven 
nominations  for  membership  were  read. 

THE   CONVEKSiZIOXE. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Page,  hon.  sec,  proposed  a  series 
of  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  aided  in  the 
success  of  the  recent  conversazione — vi^.,  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects for  lending  their  rooms,  to  the  exhibitors 
of  drawings,  &c.,  and  to  the  entertainment  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Hugh  Staijnijs  suggested  that  ra  the  list 
should  have  been  also  found  the  names  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  who  kindly,  at  a  late  moment,  lent  the 
mujseixm  of  practical  appliances,  and  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Institute,  who,  after  he  had 
been  properly  and  humbly  approached,  was 
ahnost  gracious. 

The  Pkesident  remarked  that  Mr.  White  was 
one  of  their  members,  and  therefore  would 
ever  gladly  assist,  but  added  the  names  to  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

[successes  at  the  eoyal  acaheiiy. 
The  PiiESiDENT  said  they  had  with  some 
gratification  seen  that  three  of  the  Royal 
Academy  jVrohitectural  prizes  had  been  awarded 
to  members  of  the  Association,  namely,  the  Gold 
Modal  for  a  baptistery  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay, 
a  medal  of  merit  in  the  same  competition  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ince,  and  the  Travelling  Studentship  for  a 
design  for  town  house  of  a  royal  prince  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  Gibson.  The  last-named  set  of  drawings 
were  exhibited  in  the  room,  the  others  were  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrators  of  the 
professional  journals. 

donations  to  the  lieeaey. 
Mr.    II.    W.    Peatt,    the    newly- appointed 


librarian,  announced  that  Mr.  George  Godwin 
had,  in  accordance  with  promise,  presented  them 
with  38  volumes  and  a  few  pamphlets  on  arclii- 
tectural  subjects.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  and  also  to  Messrs.  E.  Nash,  J.  Ebbetts, 
Mark  H.  Judge,  B.  A.  Paice,  and  Buckler  for 
other  donations  to  the  libraiy. 

COMMOIf-SBNSE  IN  AECHITECTUEE. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  re  ad  the  following  paper 
under  this  title  : — 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  admirable  introduction 
to  his  "  History  of  Architecture,"  says,  "Con- 
venience is  the  first  thing  which  the  practical 
common-sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks,  and  to  gain 
what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means."  From  this  ancient  Aryan  stock  John 
Bidl  claims  descent,  and  common-sense  is  a  very 
strong  article  of  his  creed. 

When  and  wherever  architecture  has  been 
practised  as  a  living  art,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
wants  of  the  people  who  practise  it,  especially 
in  those  styles  and  ages  which  are  generally 
reckoned  by  the  educated  as  the  purest,  this 
quaUty  of  common-sense  is  everywhere  recog- 
nised, as  their  works  are  eminently  practical  and 
logical.  From  the  rock-hewn  cave  and  rude  hut 
to  the  stateUest  edifice,  this  principle  will  be 
found  to  exist,  and  though  a  common -sense 
building  may  have  no  artistic  beauty,  a  building 
which  sets  common-sense  at  nought  will  fail  to 
please  the  inteUigent  observer. 

Of  the  sesthetios  of  architecture  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  treat  this  evening  (except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  my  meaning),  but 
rather  of  the  practical  side  and  of  modem  terms, 
as  it  is  difficult  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal 
to  take  a  very  -wide  range  of  the  subject ;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  by  illustration  and  example  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  common-sense  in  archi- 
tecture, and  to  show  that  where  it  is  ignored  or 
wilfully  omitted,  that  building  cannot  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  art. 

Common-sense  is  a  gift  which  is  not  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  and  whore  it  is  it 
must,  Uke  every  other  talent,  be  cidtivatcd,  so 
that  it  may  gain  strength  by  experience.  But 
the  man  who  adopts  any  profession  or  trade  is 
expected  by  those  who  employ  him  to  exercise 
this  quaUty,  to  cultivate  it,  and  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  the  work  he  .suppUes ;  and  this,  more 
especially,  in  a  profession  where  those  habits 
Imown  as  business  ones  form  a  large  part.  In 
om-  calling  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  our 
clients  and  the  nature  of  our  bu.siness,  that  we 
shoidd,  therefore,  strive  to  conduct  it  on  common  - 
sense  principles,  for  any  departure  from  this  will 
lose  us  respect  and  influence  in  the  minds  of  our 
employers,  the  mischief  arising  from  which  will 
extend  beyond  ourselves,  and  weaken  that  re- 
spect which  we  shoidd  strive  to  hold  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

The  charge  often  brought  against  us  as  a  body 
is  this  want  of  common-sense,  that  we  are  not 
practical,  and  many  find  a  pecidiar  pleasm-e  in 
pressing  this  accusation.  Every  blunder  com- 
mitted and  brought  to  Ught  in  building  must  be 
laid  at  some  door,  and  our  accusers  are  happy  if 
that  door  has  the  name  of  an  architect  upon  it. 
Charges  of  ignorance  in  sanitation,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  exciting  as  a  science  so  much 
attention,  are  hurled  at  us  broadcast ;  and  this 
is  done  by  people  who,  if  t/ici/  exercised  the 
common-sense  maxim  of  looking  before  they 
leaped,  would  hesitate,  and  first  ascertain 
whether  an  architect  had  been  employed  at  all 
on  the  work  which  they  condemn,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  a  very  large  amount  of  building  is 
carried  out  quite  independent  of  om-  services — 
that  by  far  the  larger  mmiber  of  us  are  lodged 
in  houses  provided  by  the  speculative  builder, 
whom  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  defend. 
He  is  a  most  useful  man  to  the  public,  is  created 
•and  supported  by  it,  provides  wares  to  suit  all 
pockets,  and  it  is  at  least  a  httle  imf  air  to  charge 
him  with  the  faults  inherent  in  the  article  which 
the  specidative  somehow  contrives  to  sell  the 
public  for  a  sum  absurdly  below  what  such  an 
article  would  cost  were  it  made  of  true  metal. 

Further,  where  this  charge  of  want  of  com- 
mon sense  is  brought  against  us,  the  question 
wUl  arise,  "VNTiat  is  common-sense?  Tou  think 
so  and  so,  and  I  differ  from  you.  On  the  whole, 
considering  that  I  make  a  study  of  my  work,  I 
ought  to  know  best.  Such  cpiestions  as  this 
must  and  do  arise,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  definite  rules,  and  say  this  work 
possesses,  and  this  other  does  not  possess,  com- 
mon-sense. 


It  Is  easy,  of  course,  to  quote  gross  instances 
where  this  quahty  under  discussion  does  not  exist. 
For  instance,  in  a  house  built  without  a  staircase,  a 
Uvmg-room  without  a  window,  a  house  built  with- 
outproperfoundations,  orinthe  midst  of  a  swamp, 
and  expected  to  be  dry,  when  no  provision  has 
been  made  to  guard  against  the  situation,  and 
so  on.  Here,  perhaps,  we  should  all  agree  that 
no  defence  could  be  made,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  persons  responsible 
for  this  lack  conmion-sense. 

Let  us  also  take  other  examples,  which  re- 
quire a  higher  perception  of  this  faculty  than 
those  just  quoted.  We  have  in  the  present  day 
a  rich  store  of  Ulustratious  of  the  architecture  of 
past  ages,  and  I  think  you  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  building  generally  tells  you  the 
purpose  for  which  it  w.as  erected,  if  you  are 
familiar  with  its  style  ;  and  we  all  agree  that  a 
work  should  express  this  common-sense  require- 
ment. But  often  in  modem  times  we  find  that 
this  is  ignored.  In  the  Gothic  revival,  a  move- 
ment which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  us  as  a 
nation,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  enthusiasm 
carried  many  of  its  disciples  beyond  the  region 
of  common-sense,  and  blunders  were  made 
which  we  must  deplore.  In  the  rage  to  bmld 
everything  Gothic,  the  world  containing  the 
reUcs  of  the  past  has  been  ransacked,  and  the 
treasures  gleaned  have  often  been  misapplied. 
Let  us  take  an  ordinary  dwelUng-house  for 
instance.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  porch 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  brought  from  some 
village  church,  and  though  it  fulfils  its 
practical  common-sense  purpose,  it  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  common-sense  intuUigence,  which 
demands  fitness  and  expression  of  the  use  for 
which  the  work  is  intended.  Neither  are  we 
impressed,  on  entering  a  small  hall  or  dining- 
room,  to  find  a  chimney-corner  recess  large 
enough  for  a  spacious  apartment,  and  there  ap- 
priate  enough,  but  out  of  scale  altogether  where 
spaciousness  could  not  be  obtained.  Common- 
■sense  seems  to  demand  that  the  fireplace  shoxdd 
be  apportioned  to  the  scale  of  the  room. 
Attempts,  too,  have  often  been  made  to  plan 
hoiises  on  Mediteval  lines,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  world  has  grown  older  and  more  civilised,  and 
demands  refinement  of  plan  and  requirements  to 
be  met  which  must  arise  as  the  necessity  of  ex- 
istence. Instances  might  be  found  where  the 
dining-room  has  been  so  placed  that  it  had  to  be 
traversed  by  any  person  requiring  .access  to  the 
stairs  or  kitchen,  and  this  not  from  want  of 
skUl,  but  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect to  reproduce  the  simpUcity  of  Uving  as  it 
existed  in  the  past.  As  well  may  we  tryto  per- 
suade people  to  go  back  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  old  stage-coach  and  the  slow  dehvery  of  let- 
ters. Yet  many  of  you  must  know  that  attempts 
almost  as  um-easonable  and  lacking  common- 
sense  have  been  made  by  many  men  who,  in- 
stead of  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  de- 
sio-ning  in  it,  seek  to  reproduce  the  letter,  and 
are  imitators  oidy.  Again,  we  sometimes  see  a 
church-like  gable  and  traceried  window  en- 
grafted upon  a  house  in  the  part  occupied  by  the 
staircase,  and  looking  more  like  a  private  chapel. 
The  whole  does  not  express  its  purpose.  Both 
gable  and  window  were  right  where  they  origin- 
ally came  from,  but,  transplanted,  the  incon- 
gruity is  apparent  to  intelligent  criticism.  The 
butler  carrying  the  dinner  up  this  staircase  in 
monk's  garb  woidd  be  thought  quite  out  of 
place,  and  yet  woidd  it  be  much  more  incon- 
gruous ? 

Church  restoration  and  building  both  offer 
much  food  for  reflection,  as  the  most  prominent 
result  of  the  revival  of  the  art.  The  ditficulty  of 
building  houses  successfully  in  the  Gothic  style 
has  always  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  designer.  Our  mode  of  living  is  so  out  of 
joint  with  it,  that  it  promises  soon  to  go  out  of 
fashion  for  civil  domestic  purposes  ;  but  for  eccle- 
siastical buildmgs  it  will  probably  sm-nve, 
though  even  here  there  are  signs  of  reaction. 
Now,  as  to  restoration.  Churches  are  built  for 
the  common- sense  purpose  of  aifording  shelter 
for  the  people  who  worship  in  them  :  their  high- 
est functions  are  dependent  upon  this.  The  use 
to  which  our  churches  are  put  will  vary  accord- 
ino-  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  use  them. 
Our  days  witness  a  retm-n  hi  a  large  party 
of  the  Church  to  more  ceremonial  observance. 
Previous  generations  had  in  their  day  ignored 
ceremonial,  .and  at  the  Reformation  had  cleared 
the  churches  of  all  that,  to  their  minds  and 
teaching,  symbolised  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  a  clean  sweep 
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•n-as  made  of  everytidng  that  served  to  recall  tie 
hated  doctrines,  and,  from  theii-  point  of  view, 
it    was     a    commou-sonso    proceeding.      These 
things  represented  to  tlieir  eyes  error  and  false 
teaching.     Away  with  them  !     We  know  what 
followed.     Whitewash,    ceilings    plastered   up, 
churchwarden  additions,   pews,  galleries,  three- 
deckers.      Then    came    the    revival    in   church 
principles,      and     the    demand     for    buildings 
which     should     act    thoii'     part    in     teaching 
these,     and    men     set     themselves     busily    to 
work  to  restore  and  buUd  churches  to  this  eud, 
and  the  example  has  been  followed  even  by  those 
who  stUl  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Eefoi-mation.     The  religious  aspect  of  this 
question  is  obviously  only  touched  upon  here  to 
illustrate  the  reason  for  this  change.     It,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  refoimers  looked  upon  the  build- 
ing and  its  fumitui'e  as    of   no  importance  in 
teaching  doctrines,  the  revivers  of  ceremonial  in 
our  day  insist  upon  the  building  and  furniture 
fulfilling  this  purpose,  and  so  making  use  of  the 
senses  by  external  teaching.      This  being  so,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  chui-ches,  as  they  were  some 
half-centiuy  ago,  were  a  standing-  protest  to  the 
new  school  of  divines.     They  demanded  that, 
for  the  proper  and  reverent  conductiug  of  the 
services,  all  those  fittings  and  additions  which 
we  know  as  chui-chwardcn,  should  in  their  turn 
be  swept  away.     As  men's  attention  was  called 
to  our  churches,   the  beauty  of  them  became  a 
popular  study,  and  we  all  Imow  how  the  enthu- 
siasm spread,  and  what  it  has  produced.     This 
revival  in  the  Church  demanded,   as  we  see,  a 
return  to  the  teaching  of  art  as  part  of  its  system, 
and  though  its  advocates  do  not  insist  upon  it 
as   a   necessity   of   their    creed,    they   welcome 
its  iise,  as  soldiers   do   the   colours  under  which 
they    serve.        From    this    point    of     view,    I 
think    it    may     be     granted     as     a    perfectly 
common-sense    way     of    effecting     their    end. 
In  the  zeal  with  which  the  restoration  of  our  old 
buildings  has  been   carried  on,  much  irreparable 
mischief   has   resulted.     It  is   a   natm-al  conse- 
quence that  it  was  so,  for   experience  must  be 
bought.     What  we  have  to  look  to   is  to  buy  it 
at  the   lowest  rate   possible.     Seized  with  alarm 
at  the  blunders  that  have  been  made,  many  have 
ru.shod  to  the  opposite   extreme,  and  would  stay 
the   hand  of   the   restorer   altogether.       These 
worthy    people,    actuated    by    honest  motives, 
would  leave  the   buildings  as   they  are,  or  only 
do  what  was   absolutely   necessary   to   prevent 
their  decay,  by  keeping  out   wind  and  weather. 
As  arch.'eologists  and  students,  it  is   impossible 
to   withliold   sympathy   from    such    intentions. 
With  what  delight  do  we  enter  a  church   where 
we  find  the   whitewash   and  grey  hairs   of  age. 
Here  there  is  no  mistake  Ukcly  to  arise  as  to  what 
was  part  of  the  original  building,  and  what  is 
churchwarden.      Tou   would   probably   after   a 
little  study  of  it  be  prepared  with  a  scheme  for 
restoring  the  fabric  ;  but  you  probably  will  miss 
a  great  deal  of  pleasui-e  if,  on   paying  a  visit  to 
it  at  another  time,  you  find  your  old  friend  ■with 
its  hail"  dyed,  and   made   young   again  by  some 
other   restorer.     But  suppose  the   anti-restora- 
tion men  had  their  own   way.     Decay  we  know 
is  the  mortal   inheritance  of   all  earthly  things, 
and  does  not  common-sense  experience  teach  us 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  patching  and  propping : 
that  circumstances  often  arise,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  which  necessitate  radical  alter- 
ations ;    that  uses  for  our  buildings  arise  from 
time  to  time,  to  which  uses  we  must  bend  them, 
or  else  leave  them   to  decay.     Leave  them,  say 
some.      Build   others  for   what   you  need,   but 
touch  not  with   altering  hand  these  stone  books 
of   the   past.      But,  says  Common-sense,  these 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship, and  men  in   previous   years  adapted  them 
to  their  needs.      This  dedication  to  their  high 
purpose  is   the  most  important,  and   therefore, 
as  long  as  they  afford  shelter  and  can  be  made 
use  of,  men  will  avail  themselves  of  them.     Tour 
interest  in  them  is  altoget)ier  secondary  to  this. 
Is  it  not  impossible  to  lay  down  defiaite  rules  of 
what  shall  and  shall  not  bo   done  f     Common- 
sense  must  be  employed,   and,  fiu-ther,  we  may 
say  that,  in  dealing  with  such  treasures  as  are 
bequeathed   to   us,    that  here,    more   especially, 
only  those  well  skilled  in  the  work  to  be  restored 
should  be  employed ;  and  it   is  a  pity  that  we 
have  not  some  central  authority  to  restrain  such 
work  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who, 
from  want  of  sympathy,  and  ignorance  of  what 
they  undertake,  do  an  amount  of  mischief  which 
is  beyond  recall. 

In  the  building  of  new  churches,   common- 


sense  requirements  are  too  frequently  overlooked 
Here,  as  in  other  things,  men  forget  that  the 
world  has  moved  on  since  the  time  that  it  pro- 
duced the  works  that  we  admire,  and  that  the 
more  artificial  life  we  lead  now  requires  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  who  are  compelled  to  worship  in  cold 
and  draughty  churches.  Because  great  sim- 
plicity in  all  such  matters  is  found  in  the  old 
churches,  that,  surely,  is  no  sound  argument  for 
not  seeking  improvement  in  new  ones.  Kow  it 
is  only  common- sense  to  know  that  if  you  have 
only  one  door  into  a  building,  and  the  weather 
is  cold,  that  the  chilled  air  will  enter  by  it,  and 
make  those  people  miserable  who  arc  in  contact 
with  the  di'aught  occasioned.  Architects  seldom 
dream  of  doing  this  in  any  other  building  where 
people  assemble.  We  all  know  that  in  a  house, 
where  the  money  to  be  .spent  will  allow,  screen- 
doors  are  put  to  a  hall ;  and  in  most  cases  some 
sort  of  a  passage  cuts  off  access  from  an  external 
door  and  a  room-door.  Wliy,  then,  should  a 
congregation  be  exposed  to  danger,  for  real 
danger  it  often  proves  to  be,  by  omitting  so 
simple  an  expedient  as  a  lobby  of  some  kind. 
Contrast  the  comfort  of  a  church  or  chapel 
where  this  is  done  with  one  unprotected  from 
the  blast. 

Another  serious  omission  is  the  absence  of  any 
mechanical  and  simple  contrivance  for  admitting 
fre.sh  air  from  outside  and  warming  it  before  it 
enters  the  building ;  for  in  winter — and  the  one 
we  are  having  now  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact — it  is  miseiy  to  sit  in  a  building  with  thi 


and  wUl  be  found  hunting  up  old  examples,  and 
trying  to  make  new  houses  look  as  much  like  old 
ones  as  possible ;  and  as  long  as  imitations  are 
the  fashion  no  real  progress  is  possible.  Touching 
"Queen  Anne,"  common-sense  may  ask.  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  retui-n  to  small  panes  of  glass 
and  thick  bars  which  obstruct  view,  when  you 
can  get  larger  ?  Would  the  old  builders  have 
put  them  if  they  had  not  been  obliged  r  Why  is 
it  that  porches  are  built  and  cut  otf  short  of  the 
cornice — looking  as  if  you  had  not  bricks  to 
finish  with — to  get  light  into  the  hall?  But 
surely  you  can  do  this  without  resorting  to  so 
foolish  a  refuge.  And  why,  in  this  dirty 
London  climate  of  ours,  do  you  paint  your  out- 
side doors  wlute  or  pale  duU  greens 'r  After 
the  fir'st  week's  use  they  are  diity  and  disagree- 
able to  look  at.  And  while  on  the  subject  of 
painting,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  agaijist 
graining  and  varnishing ;  it  is  decried  as  a  sham. 
But  if  you  will  soothe  your  conscience  by  call- 
ing it  a  conventional  mode  of  decorating  doors, 
&c.,  you  will  have  a  most  usefid  agent.  Beyond 
all  question,  for  ordinary  pui-poses,  there  is  no- 
thing that  on  the  whole  wears  better,  looks  bet- 
ter, and  goes  better  "H-ith  the  ordinary  furnitui'e 
ami  belongings  of  a  house — a  thoroughly  com- 
mon-sense method.  But,  to  resume,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  stick  up  tablets  on  blank  walls,  in 
all  manner  of  positions,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  bought  up  from  a  church  under  restora- 
tion, and  set  up  here  as  a  protest  against  the 
vandalism  that  removed  such  precious  works  of 
art  ?    Why,  too,  we  may  ask,  is   it  necessaiy  to 


windows   open.      So   a  close  and  stuffy   atmo-    be    putting   balconies,    balusters,    and   railings 


ere  has  to  be  breathed,  no  means  existin^ 
get  rid  of  it,  and  to  supply  fresh  air  in  its  place. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  funds  permitting. 

Other  great  causes  there  are  which  militate 
against  warming  our  churches — the  large 
amount  of  glass  and  the  open  roofs,  both  great 
chilling  sui'faces.  Moreover,  sometimes  the 
boarding  to  the  roof  is  not  tongued,  so  that  the 
hot  air  finds  a  ready  escape,  and  so  the  heating 
apparatus  is  comparatively  useless. 

Common-sense  iu  planning  is  often  sacrificed 
to  supposed  architectural  effect,  and  whereas 
seeing  and  hearing  are  the  most  important 
points  to  he  met  for  the  comfort  of  a  congrega- 
tion, especially  where  the  means  at  disposal  are 
limited,  some  sacrifices  to  effect  may  readily  be 
granted  where  the  cii'cumstances  permit.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  assuredly  foolish 
to  so  seat  the  congregation  that  their  view  and 
light  are  interfered  with  by  facing  walls  and 
other  obstructions.  These  are  difficulties  that 
arise,  and  to  ignore  them  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out  some  likeness  to  what  we  have  seen  else- 
where, and  for  wliich  probably  sound  reasons 
might  be  advanced,  is  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  to  this  error  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
lifeless  work  we  have  in  our  midst. 

What  a  perfect  medley  do  some  designs 
present ! — here  part  of  a  monastery,  here  a  church ; 
details  reduced  so  in  size  from  what  they  were 
taken,  as  to  look  starved  and  wretched  ;  chimneys 
overtopped  by  high  roofs  that  wiU  be  sure  to 
make  them  smoke  ;  buttresses  to  resist  no  thmst ; 
windows  stuck  in  for  appearance,  coming  anyhow 
in  the  rooms,  now  close  to  the  floor,  now  above 
looking-out  level;  roofs  that  must  from  their 
construction  thrust  out  the  walls  ;  passages  ill- 
lighted,  and  tortuous  in  their  windings — these 
and  other  mistakes  arise  from  ignoring  the 
common-sense  requirements  of  the  pui-poses 
for  which  the  building  is  intended,  and  with  the 
mistaken  idea  of  producing  architectiu'al  effects 
by  trusting  to  appearances  only.  Careful  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  and  working  out 
heights  and  sections  of  the  construction 
would  have  shown  the  designer  his  mis- 
takes ;  and  a  more  intelligent  studying  of  the 
works  which  fill  his  sketch-book,  that  what  look.s 
well  and  suitable  iu  a  position  for  which  skiil 
has  designed  it,  may  become  ludicrous  if  placed 
in  a  position  which  is  foreign  to  its  original 
purpose. 

I  cannot  leave  tliis  part  of  my  subject  without 
a  brief  allusion  to  the  style  which  has  somewhat 
quenched  our  Gothic  ardom',  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  "Queen  Anne." 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  its  sponsors 
promised  in  its  name  es-scntiollj*  common-sense 
qualities,  and  that  it  woidd  more  readily  adapt 
itself  for  hoiLse  arcliitocture  and  modem  wants. 
In  my  own  opinion,  I  think  there  is  much  in  it 
to  commend  itself  as  a  style,  but  it  is  possibly 
ouly  the  prelude  to  a  revival  of  Classic  architec- 
ture.    Here,  as  in  the  Gothic  revival,  men  arc 


where  they  are  not  wanted  at  all ':  And  other 
questions  of  this  kiud  will  be  forced  upon  you,  if 
you  will  take  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  or  some  of  our  new 
streets,  and  study  the  designs  which  are  weekly 
suppHed  to  us. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  red  brick  style  con- 
sists in  its  colour,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  great  capabilities  when  used  ^-ith  skill  and 
sobriety.  Too  much  of  what  we  see  is  rendered 
feeble  by  the  fussiuess  displayed  and  the  ignor- 
ance shown  in  the  mouldings,  which  are  too 
often  of  a  nondescript  form. 

I  wUl,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  causes  which  conduce  to  failiu'e 
and  violations  of  common-sense,  hoping  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  this  paper  by  excitiug  discussion 
upon  it.  I  believe  that  the  main  cause  lies  at 
the  root  of  professional  training.  Lads  are 
articled  to  an  architect,  and  left  in  the  offices 
too  often  to  shift  for  themselves.  You  all  know 
the  usual  course,  so  I  need  not  stop  to  describe 
that ;  but  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  reform 
— that  it  should  be  an  understood  thing  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  that  a  pupil  should  spend 
a  large  part  of  his  time  upon  works  in  progress, 
that  he  might  see  for  himself  what  drawings 
mean  when  carried  out,  learn  the  different  modes 
of  construction — fi'om  foundations  to  painting — 
be  compelled  to  m.ake  measured  drawings  from 
the  work,  accurately  showing  how  the  parts  are 
put  together,  and  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  terms  and  methods  used  in  building.  Better 
still,  that  after  his  pupilage  was  up  that  he 
should,  if  practicable,  be  sent  for  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  to  a  large  builder,  and  there  be 
taught  the  practical  side  entii'ely  of  the  question, 
even  to  manual  labour,  and  that  perplex- 
ing study — a  builder's  account.  Engineers 
do  tliis,  smd  their  works  are  pro-eminent  for 
common-sense.  Whj'  should  not  architects  make 
themselves  also  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  materials  in  which  they  will  have  to  work  r 
The  knowledge  tlius  gained,  combined  with  the 
experienceof  theoflice,  and  careful  and  systematic 
studies  from  old  examples,  would  produce  men 
skilled,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  their 
profession  ;  and  to  those  within  reach  the 
Architectural  Association  offers  immense  advan- 
tages. 

That  we,  as  a  profession,  slioidd  hit  upon 
some  feasible  plan  by  which  competitions  might 
be  conducted  on  a  fair  footing,  is  much  to  be 
desired,  and  I  trust  that  when  the  subject 
comes  up  here  for  discussion  some  remedy  will 
be  found.  If  the  Institute  and  yourselves  were 
to  combine  to  resist  the  injustices  of  the  system, 
much  might  bo  done  to  discredit  it.  One  thing 
we  may  assume  as  certain :  the  competition 
system  exists,  and  is  more  or  less  popular.  What 
is  asked  for,  is  fairness  from  projectors  and  among 
competitors  themselves.  The  appointment  of  a 
skilled  professional  man  as  referee  seems  a  neces- 
sity, for  this  very  common  reason  :  no  layman 
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is  competent  to  decide  upon  designs  and  dis- 
criminate between  rival  merits.  Then  if  com- 
petitors Inieiv  that  their  designs  must  undergo 
the  scrutiny  of  plan,  sections  and  details,  better 
designs  would  be  sent  in,  and  the  simple 
draughtsmen-architects  would  be  nowhere.  Too 
much  stress  has,  I  believe,  of  late  years  been  laid 
upon  this  quality  of  draughtsmanship  and 
sketching.  Excellent  as  accomplishments,  they 
are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  here. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Pkesident  remarked  that  they  had  had  a 
very  interesting  paper,  the  title  of  which  had 
raised  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  its  meaning. 
In  ordinary  professional  life  they  were  apt  to 
form  a  very  peculiar  impression  of  the  significa- 
tion of  common-sense.  Perhaps  ignorance  and 
good  health,  and  a  want  of  humour,  and  a  general 
obtuseness  on  .special  subjects,  was  the  analysis 
an  architect  would  make  when  opposed  by  an 
outsider  who  wished  to  argnie  on  common-sense 
groimds.  Apparently,  Mr.  Adams  proposed  to 
himself  to  define  common-sense  as  "  choosing 
the  best  thing,"  and  he  had  taken  considerable 
pains  to  show  what  he  considered  as  choosing 
the  best  thing.  Of  course,  all  were  agreed  that 
this  was  desirable  in  the  abstract,  in  architecture 
as  in  all  other  matters  ;  but  the  real  point  of 
difficulty  was  whether  the  things  recommended 
by  the  lecturer  were  so  desirable  in  themselves. 
He  hoped  for  the  sake  of.  discussion  a  good  many 
members  would  say  they  were  not,  and  would 
propound  other  things  which,  in  their  turn, 
succeeding  speakers  would  show  were  by  no 
means  to  be  chosen  as  the  best,  and  so  the 
matter  would  bo  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  GiLEEET  Redgrave  thought  the  true 
definition  of  common -sense  in  architecture  was 
the  old  one  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy — 
"  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  and  heterodoxy  is 
everybody  else's."  My  oijinions  are  common- 
sense,  and  any  other  idews  are  not  sensible. 
The  lecturer  had  shown  many  examples  of  want 
of  common -sense,  and  had  indicated  his  ideas  of 
it  as  convenience  in  planning,  in  elevation,  and 
in  furnishing.  He  had  been  reminded,  as  he 
listened,  of  the  amusing  anecdote  told  by  Horace 
Walpole,  of  the  man  who  buUt  unto  himself  a 
house  with  so  good  an  elevation,  but  so  badly 
arranged,  that  he  found  the  only  mode  of 
deriving  pleasure  from  it  was  to  take  a  second 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  so  that 
he  could  look  at  it.  An  instance  occurred  to 
him  in  which  a  man  determined  to  have  a  real 
Mediceval  groat  hall  in  the  centre  of  his  house  ; 
within  it  the  family  lived  and  had  their  meals. 
This  hall  was  surrounded  by  the  offices,  and 
reached  from  the  gallery  were  the  bedrooms. 
All  was  picturescxue  ;  but  in  the  morning,  when 
the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  only  way  to 
remove  the  slops  was  for  the  servants  to  dodge 
in  and  out  of  the  rooms  along  this  gallery. 
Common-sense  in  planning  would  have  avoided 
tlds  ludicrous  drawback  to  enjoyment  of  the 
hall.  Church-building  was  a  topic  that  might 
very  well  be  discussed  imder  this  title.  In 
this  department  of  architecture  there  was  a 
higher  sentiment  involved,  to  which  architects 
must  sacrifice  some  of  the  more  practical  views 
which  they  had  heard  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams 
that  evening.  Although  there  would  exist  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  com- 
mon-sense in  architecture,  he  was  sure  all  would 
join  in  the  vote  of  thanks  which  he  was  about 
to  propose  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  bringing  the 
question  before  them. 

Mr.  J.  SuLjiAN,in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanis, 
wished  to  take  up  a  few  of  the  points  raised  in 
the  paper.  They  had  all  heard  the  strong  advo- 
cacy of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams's 
title  by  the  man  who  called  himseU  "practical "; 
he  was  generally  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  useful  to  a  certain  point,  but  he  only 
understood  half  the  points  which  made  up  good 
architecture.  But  more  common  in  the  profession 
were  men  who  were  primarily  artists  ;  indeed, 
the  tendency,  as  the  author  had  suggested,  was 
to  put  architecture  first  and  common-sense 
second.  "WTiat  was  wanted  was  neither  of  these 
extremes,  neither  a  mere  builder  nor  only  a 
draughtsman,  but  a  mean  between  the  two,  and 
this  was  most  difScidt  of  attainment  in  the  same 
man.  ■\^^lat  they  should  ask  themselves  was 
whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
profession  a  large  proportion  of  "  aD-round 
men"?  He  bad  just  returned  from  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact      with      professional      brethren      who 


were  good  men  of  business  and  sensible  work- 
men, but  some  of  whom  seemed  sadly  ignorant 
of  art :  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  many  archi- 
tects in  London,  whUe  better  informed  artisti- 
cally, neglected  to  develop  to  the  utmost  their 
skill  in  construction.  It  was  desirable  to  con- 
sider whether  they  could  not  individually  be 
equally  well  versed  both  in  construction  and  in 
art.  As  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  he  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  Nonconformist  work 
there  was  usually  a  far  greater  amount  of 
common-sense  displayed  than  in  Church  work. 
The  architects  in  Church  work  were  hampered 
by  traditions ;  Nonconformists  were  in  the 
blessed  state  of  the  man  who  has  no  grand- 
father, for  they  were  absolutely  free,  and  thus 
had  a  better  chance  of  developing  ideas  of 
places  of  worship  in  which  comfort  should  be 
combined  with  good  architectirre.  As  an 
instance  of  what  he  meant,  he  woidd  refer  to 
Cnion  Chapel,  Islington,  where  they  saw  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  present  day  met,  and  a 
comparatively  new  mode  of  boiilding  cariiedout, 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense.  He  wondered  that  church -designers  did 
not  devote  more  attention  to  details.  The  single 
door  Mr.  Adams  had  referred  to  was  commonly 
suffered  to  exist  by  Church  people,  but  would 
not  be  allowed  in  chapels.  Then,  as  to  the 
question  of  revivals  in  the  present  age, 
architects  were  doing  nothing  but  revive  old  forms 
and  styles.  Were  they  to  go  on  for  ever  reviving 
by  turns  Greek,  Gothic,  Queen  Anne,  and  so 
back  to  Classic  ?  No  one  would  defend  such  a 
system  of  fashions  on  logical  grounds.  ^Tiy 
shordd  they  not  take  up  the  everyday-work,  the 
very  vernacular,  and  endeavour  from  that  to 
practically  improve  upon  it,  without  regard  to 
styles  ?  Such  an  endeavour  would  be  better  far 
than  the  clever  adaptations  so  common.  Whether 
such  was  possible — whether,  in  fact,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  would  be  too  strong  for  architects — 
could  only  be  seen  if  they  set  themselves  to  the 
task.  Of  course,  it  would  lead  to  failures,  and 
even  abortions,  but  the  aim  would  justify  and 
repay  the  trial.  He  had  been  utterly  astonished 
to  hear  the  author"  s  defence  of  graining  received 
with  a  measure  of  approval.  Such  a  suggestion, 
if  it  had  been  made  in  that  room  five  or  six 
years  ago,  would  have  been  hissed  down. 
Graining  was  indeed  an  imitation,  and  that 
again  was  a  revival.  For  himself,  he  confessed 
its  advocacy  went  against  the  grain  ;  let  them 
have  no  imitations  of  natural  wood  in  their 
painted  work,  and  he  certainly  had  not  found  it 
wear  better  than  simple  coats  of  colour.  Re- 
verting to  his  opening  thought — that  of  profes- 
sional training — there  was  no  question  that  a 
young  architect  should  first,  be  taught  to  be  a 
good  sound  constructor,  and  then  given  an 
artistic  education.  The  question  was,  how  was 
this  sequence  to  be  secured?  The  best  way  was 
for  the  pupil  to  spend  some  time  in  the  work- 
shop actually  at  work.  He  could  speak  from 
personal  experience,  during  a  period  of 
ill-health,  of  the  invaluable  advantage  such 
a  course  of  training  was  to  the  young, 
architect.  Mr.  Adams  had  almost  confined 
himself  in  his  paper  to  examples  of  want 
of  common-sense,  and  they  had  just  now 
seen  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  lack  in 
Welbeck  Abbey,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  that  had  ever  existed. 

Mr.  W.  G.  AuDSLEY,  of  Liverpool,  supported 
the  vote  of  thanks,  saying  that  while  he  did  not 
agree  with  all  that  had  been  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Adams,  he  sympathised  with  at  least  two-thirds 
of  his  remarks.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  closing 
remarks  of  Mr.  Sulman  as  to  the  lamentable 
want  of  common-sense  at  Welbeck. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  feared  that  in  architecture, 
at  all  events,  common-sense  was  very  uncommon. 
Indeed  it  was  only  attained,  or  at  least  its  pre- 
sence was  only  evidenced,  by  men  of  the  greatest 
talent.  In  fact,  common-sense  was  genius.  It; 
exercise  was  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a  build' 
ing  as  to  its  practical  utility.  On  the  matter  of 
tradition  in  Church  architecture,  raised  by  Mr 
Sulman,  he  would  confess  that  he  considered  it 
most  fortunate  that  they  had  a  tradition  to 
guide  them  in  ecclesiastical  work.  It  gave 
weight  to  aU  who  attempted  to  buQd.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  happy  was  the  man  who 
had  no  grandfather ;  but  a  long  family  name  was 
a  good  ballast  to  a  man,  and  restraint,  just  as 
the  history  attaching  to  a  regiment  gave  its 
humblest  members  an  esprit  dt^  corps ;  this  was 
essentially  borne  out  by  Church  architecture.  He 
could  not  see  that  Church  architecture,  however 


formal,  was  much  inferior  to  what  had  as  yet 
been  carried  out  in  chapels.  (Mr.  Sulman :  I 
was  not  even  hinting  at  such  a  suggestion.) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
ee  double  doors  provided  in  modem  chirrches, 
and  certainly  the  ecclesiastical  notions  on  heat- 
ing and  ventDation  were  not  confined  to  a  hole  in 
the  roof  and  a  stove  at  the  west  end  of  the 
biulding.  Next,  as  to  modern  training.  What 
education  an  architect's  pupil  should  have  was  a 
moot  point.     In  the    schools  the  training  now 

iven  was  an  improvement  on  the  past,  and  the 
Association  and  other  bodies  were  doing  much 
to  benefit  the  young  student,  but  what  he  most 
needed  was  practical  insight  into  actual  work. 
The  pupil  should  not  only  see  the  drawings, 
specifications,  and  correspondence  of  his  of&ce — 
and  the  latter  would  be  of  great  subsequent 
assistance — he  should  also  constantly  go  on  to  the 
works  in  progress,  make  friends  with  the  fore- 
men, put  all  the  incxuiries  possible,  and  spend 
some  time  in  the  builders'  workshops  ;  and  no 
architect  worthy  of  the  name  would  grudge  him 
the  time  thus  spent.  He  felt  convinced  that 
architects  should  not,  as  a  rule,  throw  it  in  each 
other'sfaces  that  common-sense  was  not  practised 
by  the  majority  of  the  professed.  It  was  clear 
that  more  attention  to  details  was  displayed 
than  formerly  was  the  case,  and  that  great  im- 
provement in  building  had  been  shown  during 
the  last  few  years.  They  had  all  seen  the 
drawing  of  a  clergyman's  house,  which 
was  shown  in  a  professional  paper  a  few 
weeks  ago — a  house  designed  by  a  gentleman  of 
distinction,  well  known  for  the  possession  of 
common-sense — a  gentleman  who  had  instructed 
the  profession  in  their  duties  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause) ,  but,  as  it  was  pointed  out  in  following 
issues  of  the  professional  paper,  who  had  not 
displayed  in  the  house  the  skill  and  common- 
sense  which  might  have  been  expected  from  him. 
The  publication  and  the  discussion  raised  upon 
it  had  shown  that  not  only  attention  to  archi- 
tectural propriety,  but  a  course  of  long  training, 
was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  practical 
work. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  said  Mr.  Adams  had 
endeavoured  to  add  to  the  five  senses  usually  re- 
garded as  necessaiy,  a  sixth,  that  of  common 
sense.  He  gave  an  amusing  blackboard  illus- 
tration of  a  want  of  this  displayed  by  an  archi- 
tect who,  in  order  to  be  original,  tied  a  roof  by 
connecting  the  supplying  beams  beneath  the 
floor,  the  result  being  an  alarming  weakness  at 
the  knees  of  the  roof,  which  necessitated  a  return 
to  the  customary  mode  of  tying-in.  Mr.  Webb 
had  alluded  to  a  recent  work  designed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  written,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession  a  Book  on  Building.  If  any  one 
needed  another  example  of  absence  of  common 
sense  in  planning  let  them  look  at  one  of  the 
house-plans  given  in  that  book,  and  contemplate 
the  arrangement  of  the  staircase  for  a  little  while. 
But  this  lack  of  common  sense  was  largely  shown 
in  London,  in  the  great  diversity  of  buildings. 
If  they  went  to  a  sister  capital  they  would  see  a 
much  greater  unity  of  type  in  house  architecture, 
whether  resulting  from  the  higher  training  in 
schools  or  from  a  better  supervision  he  would  not 
consider.  He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
common  sense  did  not  increase  with  the  enligh- 
tenment of  a  people.  For  instance,  no  one 
would  consider  the  Normans  well  educated,  yet 
in  their  buildings  they  exhibited  much  more  of 
the  quality  of  common  sense  than  was  apparent 
at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus  would  take  up  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Adams's  about  the  present  Queen  Anne 
style  being  evidently  a  half-way  house  towards 
a  Classic  revival.  So  it  was ;  but  if  the  Classic 
man  had  been  in  the  ascendant  of  recent  years, 
and  this  style  or  that  form  of  it  practised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  had  been  introduced  by 
the  yoimger  men,  it  would  have  been  apparent 
that  it  was  equally  a  haU-way  house  towards 

Gothic.  What,  another  speaker  had  asked, 
was  to  be  the  issue  of  all  these  revivals  which 
marked  the  present  age?  The  spirit  of  the 
times  was  essentially  analytic — questioning  and 
reasoning ;  a  determination  existed  to  put  all 
things  to  the  trial.  The  best  points  woiJd,  he 
confidently  believed,  be  selected  and  retained  to 
form  the  style  of  the  future,  and,  whatever  the 
event,  there  would  be  a  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
He  quite  agreed  with  one  of  the  speakers,  that 
young  architects  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  home  from  their  tours  "jolly  little 
bits,"  which  they  endeavoured  to  fit,  like 
mosaics,  into   their   buildings.     True,    the   old 
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builders  did  this,  but,  adopting  an  epigram  of 
Bishop  Temple's,  we  should  do,  not  uhnt  the  old 
men  did,  but  as  they  did.  Mr.  Nash  had 
eulogised  the  work  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
certainly  not  enhghtened,  but  he  forgot  that 
amongst  the  Normans  there  was  but  one 
style,  and,  of  course,  only  one  thought,  and  not 
so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  correct.  In  the 
present  day  there  was  development,  and  so 
freedom  of  thought,  and,  consequently,  much 
diversity.  What  was  wanted,  and  what  Mr. 
Adams  had  advocated,  was  reasonableness  in 
architecture.  A  great  aid  to  a  young  architect 
in  attaining  this  practical  comiuon-sense  in  build- 
ing was  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  comrade  who 
would  act  as  advocatus  diffboVt  towards  his  design, 
would  question  the  needs  and  reason  of  every 
little  point,  and  so  lead  him  to  think  out  a  de- 
sirable mode  of  building.  They  had  some  years 
since  heard  in  that  room  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  worked  under  the  late  Viollet-le-Duc,  that 
that  great  architect  would  question  his  assistant 
and  make  him  show  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him,  and  so  force  him  to  design  his 
thoughts.  There  was  much  talk  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  architect,  but  he  believed  if  there 
was  any  deficiency  in  training,  the  fault  was  in 
the  student  liimself .  If  a  man  wanted  to  become 
an  architect  and  to  practise  his  business  with 
credit,  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  doing  so, 
but  no  provision  of  facilities  could  make  a  man 
work.  It  was  not  what  a  man  was  taught,  but 
what  he  learned,  that  benefited  him,  and  it  was 
yet  another  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  that  it  was  only  the  man  who  sought 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  who  was 
worth  his  salt. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  from  the 
chair  and  heartily  adopted, 

Mr.  Adams  briefly  responded.  Common-sense 
was,  he  remarked. one  of  those  things  about  which 
every  one  conceived  a  dift'erent  definition,  and 
he  was  personally  obliged  for  the  many  defini- 
tions that  had  been  called  forth  by  his  paper. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  suggestion  to  sub- 
mit a  design,  if  possible,  to  a  friend  who  would 
candidly  criticise  it,  and  point  out  the  weak 
points.  In  fact,  he  had  practically  adopted  that 
plan  with  reference  to  the  paper  he  had  read. 
He  had,  indeed,  written  a  paper  which  would 
have  extended  over  forty  minutes  in  the  deli- 
very. He  took  it  to  a  friend  who,  after  looking 
it  over,  said,  "Very  good,  but  too  long,  too 
slangy;  cut  it  down  to  twenty  minutes."  He 
therefore  put  the  manuscript  on  one  side,  and 
again  essayed,  and  the  kind  recognition  which 
they  had  accorded  to  this  second  attempt  had 
well  repaid  the  endeavour. 

The  PREsroEXT  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  would  be  held  on  January 
2nd,  when  Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  would  deliver  a  lec- 
ture upon  "Architectural  Illustrations  and  their 
Classification." 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETT. 

THE  opening  meeting  for  the  present  session 
of  this  Society  was,  as  we  briefly  announced 
in  our  last  issue,  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  7, 
Westminster  Chambers.  The  President-elect, 
Mr.  William  Charles  Street,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  retiring  Pre- 
sident, proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late 
secretary.  Sir.  Edward  Speed,  for  the  zealous 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties, 
and  introduced  to  the  meeting  his  successor  in 
the  office,  Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  A.R.I.B.A.  The 
President  then  delivered  the  following 

IXAUGUKAI,  ABDEESS. 

Gentlemen, — "Wlien  you  elected  me  your  presi- 
dent I  felt  great  diffidence  in  accepting  the  post, 
for,  though  I  am  proud  to  possess  your  confi- 
dence, the  responsibilities  connected  with  such  a 
position,  in  what  may,  without  doubt,  be  called 
troublous  times,  are  very  great,  and  I  con- 
sidered that  it  needed  at  the  present  moment  some 
one  of  greater  importance,  and  possessed  of 
greater  powers  and  with  more  leisure  than  is  at 
my  command  to  .satisfactorily  fill  this  cliair  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  easy  when  everytliing  is 
prosperous,  members  numerous,  and  papers 
plentiful,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  a  successful 
session ;  but  after  some  years  of  comparative 
stagnation,  when  members  have  fallen  off,  and  it 


is  difficult  to  procure  papers,  the  demands  upon 
the  time  and  attention  of  your  president  for  the 
time  being  are  more  onerous.  I  have,  however, 
to  thank  these  members  who  have  so  kindly 
coma  forward  and  promistd  us  papers  during 
the  coming  session,  and  when  we  look  at  the  list 
we  have  every  assurance  that  attendance  at  these 
meetings  will  bo  of  great  profit  to  us,  and  wUl 
further  the  objects  for  which  we  are  joined  to. 
gether  in  this  Society.  Among  the  subjects 
enumerated  there  must  be  some  which  must 
touch  upon  the  practice  or  nearly  concern 
every  member  of  the  Society,  and  I  trust 
we  shall  all  make  a  note  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  several  dates  fixed,  and  come  to  the  meetings 
each  prepared  to  render  his  assistance  in  the  dis- 
cussions by  affording  any  relative  information  in 
his  possession.  By  so  doing  not  only  will  a 
numerous  attendance  be  insured — a  matter  afford- 
ing great  encouragement  to  the  readers  of  papers 
before  the  Society — but  the  collective  facts  and  in- 
formation elicited  in  a  good  discussion  will  be  a 
great  and  general  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

The  use  of  a  presidential  address,  besides  being 
a  genial  way  of  inducting  to  office  the  person 
who  is  to  take  the  chair  at  our  meetings,  should 
be  to  indicate  what  in  his  opinion  is  the  inune- 
diate  future  of  the  profession,  and  toward  what 
subjects  or  ends  those  who  are  comparatively 
commencing  the  battle  would  most  advantageously 
address  themselves.  I  remember  to  have  been 
told  on  a  similar  occasion  in  another  place 
how  many  hundred  miles  of  railway  had  been 
made,  together  with  a  dismal  cjuantity  of  statistics 
of  that  character :  but  I  am  afraid  that  would 
now  be  very  much  like  trying  to  get  good  out  of 
the  glass  af terthe  wine  has  been  exhausted.  The 
introduction  of  the  railway  system  suddenly 
created  for  engineers  an  immense  quantity  of 
work,  and  a  tide  of  prosperity  set  in  which,  not- 
withstanding many  alternations,  was  felt  up  to 
within  a  few  years  since.  The  completion  for 
the  present  of  all  reasonable  wants  of  locomo- 
tion, and  the  intervention  of  a  long  period  of  stag- 
nation, due  to  over-production  in  all  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  labour,  in  recent 
years,  has  comparatively  checked  any  further 
development  of  the  railway  system.  Until  the 
results  of  the  evil  influences  referred  to  have 
passed  away,  and  there  has  been  a  reWval  of 
trade,  there  cannot  be  any  natural  demand  for 
additional  means  of  intercommunication,  or  the 
construction  of  branch  lines  or  tramways,  and  we 
must  therefore  not  expect  much  of  that  class  of 
work  for  some  time  to  come.  The  probable  in- 
troduction of  steam  for  tramway  purposes  may 
give  a  slight  impulse,  but  the  difl'erence  between 
tramways  and  railways  will  then  be  so  slight  that 
the  chief  distinction  will  be  in  the  name.  I  had 
expected  that  before  this  the  fireless  locomotive 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Driver  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  of  last  Session,  would  have  been  put 
upon  its  trial  on  some  of  our  English  tramways. 
It  appears  to  me  to  he  one  of  the  most  likely 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  adapting  steam  for 
use  on  common  roads  ;  but  those  of  us  who  have 
ever  endeavoured  to  introduce  any  improvement 
have  been  made  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  conservatism  of  oiu-  leading  railway  and 
tramway  engineers.  It  is  doubtless  a  great 
^•irtue,  but  carried  to  excess,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  vice. 

With  regard  to  railways  it  is,  however,  true 
that  in  regard  to  brakes  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement of  late  years,  and  though  the  subject 
remains  pretty  much  where  it  did  twelve  months 
since,  the  pro^nsion  of  sufficient  brake  power  to 
pas.senger  trains  is  being  extended  generally  and 
to  the  public  benefit.  On  several  occa-sions  when 
dangerous  accidents  would  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened, trains  have  been  brought  up  safely  within 
short  distances,  and  impending  danger  has  been 
averted.  The  competition  between  the  different 
systems  is  being  gradually  les.sened  to  the  Vacuum, 
the  Compressed  Air,  and  the  Chain  Brake,  and 
each  is  doing  good  service.  I  much  prefer  the 
Vacuum  brake  mj-self  on  account  of  its  ingenuity, 
simplicity,  and  safety  ;  but  advocates  of  the  other 
systems  can  doubtless  advance  good  reasons  for 
their  preference.  AVHiat  is  wanted  is  perfect 
liberty  to  each  railway  company  to  adopt  which- 
ever brake  they  consider  best  adapted  for  their 
ser^'ice,  and  thereby  pro\ido  an  incentive  for 
invention,  by  which  alone  great  improvements 
are  ever  effected.  And  e.ach  company  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  safe  conduct  of  its  traffic,  a 
.serious  accident  atfectiug  dividends  as  acutely 
as  depressed  traffic,  especially  if  the  company  is 


considered  to  have  been  culpably  negligent  in  the 
provision  of  sufficient  brake  power  or  any  other 
means  of  safety  :  for  juries,  in  awarding  damages, 
are  very  materially  influenced  if  they  are  led  to 
believe  an  accident  might  have  been  avoided  if 
there  had  been  sufficient  care  in  the  conduct  of 
the  traffic  by  the  company. 

I  trust  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when  there 
shall  be  a  Government  acquisition  of  railways  in 
this  country.  We  have  had  experience  of  the 
results  derived  from  such  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  electric  telegraphs.  Every  incentive  to  free 
invention  and  action  appears  to  have  been  stopped, 
and  all  recent  improvements  are  from  those 
countries  where  there  is  greater  freedom  and 
chance  of  appreciation. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  among  the  papers 
on  our  list,  there  had  been  one  on  the  future 
government  or  conservancy  of  our  rivers,  and  the 
dift'erent  catchment  areas.  The  past  summer, 
with  its  continuous  rains  and  the  prevalence  of 
floods  in  many  of  the  lowlands  of  this  country, 
has  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  proprietors  of  such  lands  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  action  in  the  direction  recommended 
in  the  report  made  two  years  since  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Conservancy 
Boards.  The  condition  of  our  rivers  has  not  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  extensive  drainage 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
agricultural  districts  causes  the  water  to  flow  off 
the  land  into  the  rivers  with  far  greater  rapidity, 
and  a  storm  which  would  formerly  have  taken 
several  days  to  pass  away  by  the  outfaU  is  de- 
livered there  now  sometimes  within  twenty-four 
hours,  causing  for  the  shorter  time  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  volume  of  water.  In  addition  to 
this  the  streams  have  in  many  places  been 
poisoned  and  choked  by  the  refuse  products  from 
our  manufactories  and  our  sewers.  The  capacity 
of  the  watercourses,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
equal  to  the  increased  volimie,  has  been  so 
diminished  that  they  would  not  properly  be 
sufficient  for  that  which  they  formerly  had 
to  discharge.  The  damage  done  to  property  and 
crops  by  the  floods  so  occasioned  has  been  enor- 
mous, while  the  health  of  both  man  and  beast  in 
such  districts  is  often  affected  for  long  after  the 
waters  have  passed  away. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  such  magnitude  are  the  numerous 
conflicting  interests  whichhave  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  existence  of  several  distinct  authorities 
for  the  course  of  a  single  river. 

The  Committee  refeiTed  to  have  recommended 
that  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  complete  - 
ness  of  action  in  dealing  with  each  river,  each 
catchment  area  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  body  of  con- 
servators, who  should  be  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  river  from  its  source  to  its  outfall  in 
an  efficient  state.  The  tributary  streams  might 
be  intrusted  to  district  committees  under  the 
conservators,  hut  near  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  main  stream  they  should  be  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  conservators,  who 
should  be  a  representative  body  constituted  of 
residents  and  owners  of  property  within  the 
whole  area  of  the  watershed.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conservancy  Board  should  include  the 
power  of  removing  obstructions,  improving  out- 
falls, and  of  deepening  and  dredging  the  bed  of 
rivers,  and  powers  of  dealing  with  river  banks 
and  bridges,  and  of  compulsorily  acquiring  land 
at  a  fair  compensatory  value.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  duly  limitcdpowers  of  rating  should 
be  conferred  on  the  Conservators. 

It  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  left  to  each 
district  to  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  that  requisition  shall  be  made 
by  those  resident  or  po.sscs.sing  property  within 
it,  when  they  think  it  desirable,  to  Gtovem- 
ment  for  the  foundation  of  its  Conser- 
vancy Board,  and  that  due  notices  should  be 
given.  Of  course,  very  many  districts  will  re- 
fuse to  see  the  need  of  such  Boards,  or  will  pro- 
crastinate as  much  as  possible  on  the  score  of 
expense  ;  but  for  all  this,  so  urgent  is  the  need 
that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
pass  into  law  I  am  sure  that  much  will  bo  done 
in  the  direction  pointed  out.  From  schedtiles 
appended  to  the  report  there  woiUd  appear  to  be 
abovit  two  hundred  such  Conservancy  Boards 
suggested,  having  jurisdictions  varying  in  ex- 
tent from  10  square  miles  to  .5,000  square  miles. 
Each  of  these  Boards  would  neces,sarily  require 
a  professional  adviser,  for  the  highest  authori- 
ties agree  that  each  watershed  n\>ist  be  considered 
indi>-idually,  and  that  no  fixed  rules  can  be 
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applied  to  them  all.  There  are  those  who  would 
prefer  a  central  goTerninent  for  the  whole, 
and  who  would  be  ready  to  apply  a  similar 
treatment  to  every  ease.  One  gentleman  appears 
to  have  advocated  embankments  as  the  one 
remedy  to  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  all  evils 
connected  with  flood.s.  I  would  beg  to  differ 
from  him  almost  entirely,  and  assert  that  it  is 
generally  begging  the  question  when  you  have 
to  resort  to  embankments  for  such  purposes. 
The  formation  and  proper  maintenance  of  em- 
bankments in  lowland  districts,  where  the  sui'face 
level  is  below  high-water  mark,  is  of  coiirse  an 
imperative  necessity :  but  in  the  majority  of  oases 
the  watercourses  should  be  cleared,  deepened, 
and  enlarged  in  such  manners  as  to  make  them 
adequate  for  the  discharge  of  flood  waters  ; 
otherwise  you  wUl  often  raise  most  prejudicially 
the  general  water-level  of  a  district,  and  you 
may  go  on  increasing  and  increasing  till  "the 
evil  created  shall  be  as  bad  or  even  worse  than 
that  which  it  was  intended  should  be  remedied. 
A  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  each  particular 
caeewill  be  necessary,  and  the  work  should,  if 
possible,  be  intrusted  to  such  persons  as  have 
the  best  acquaintance  with  the  particular  dis- 
trict under  consideration,  or  of  similar  districts. 
In.  the  present  age  of  intercommunication  and 
interchange  of  thought,  the  officer  for  each  dis- 
trict win  become  readQy  acquainted  with  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere,  and  will  have  every 
facUity  for  ascertaining  whether  such  works  or 
treatment  would  be  beneficial  in  the  particular 
instance  upon  which  he  is  called  to  advise. 

Wlule  the  provision  of  outfalls  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  each  catchment  area  is  a  most  im- 
portant work  with  regard  to  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  floods,  the  storage  of  piu-e  water  in 
suitable  upland  valleys  for  pro\-iding  a  sufficient 
supply  for  di-inking,  manufacturing,  and  irriga- 
tion purposes  in  seasons  of  great  drought,  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  an  object,  and 
the  works  which  will  probably  be  intrusted  to 
the  engineers  of  the  several  conservancies  are 
likely  to  be  numerous  and  most  important. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  would,  inci- 
dentally, di-aw  attention  to  the  great  increase  in 
late  years  in  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  so- 
called  American  grass  or  ditch-weed.  This 
rank  plant,  however  introduced,  has  now  got  a 
firm  hold  in  many  districts,  and  nearly  chokes 
he  watercourses  where  the  stream  is  sluggish. 
I  have  noticed  this  in  several  places,  and  know 
that  it  is  causing  the  local  engineers  much 
anxiety.  An  antidote,  or  means  of  extermina- 
ting it,  has  yet  to  be  found. 

Working  in  a  similar  direction  as  the  proposed 
Conservancy  Boards  for  the  public  welfare  are 
the  several  Local  Boards  of  Health,  to  whom 
are  mtrusted  the  water-supply  and  drainage  of 
some  of  the  most  important  towns  and  villages. 
U  ithout  wishing  unduly  to  disparage  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  those  elected  by  their  neio-h- 
bours  for  the  management  of  interests  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  community  a?  water- 
supply  and  drainage,  I  must  be  aUowed  to 
remark  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  that  is 
arrived  at  by  the  means  of  popular  election. 
Xhose  who  are  thus  elected  are  often  the  best- 
known  tradesmen  in  the  town,  or  those  who 
make  an  outcry  about  what  is  called  unnecessary 
expense,  and  who  pledge  themselves  to  their 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours  to  cut 
down  aU  expenditures  and  lessen  the  rates. 
iJieir  fitness  as  judges  of  what  is  reaUy  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  their  fellow-hein<-s  would 
often  appear  to  be  a  quite  unnecessary,  or  at 
any  rate,  a  secondary  qualification.  Even 
among  educated  people  it  is  often  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  instruct  them  even  in  the  elements  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  or  water-supply. 
Ihcy  will  often  listen  more  or  less  impatiently 
to  what  you  have  to  say  ;  but  directly  you  pro- 
ceed to  do  what  is  necessary,  they  view  you 
with  suspicion,  and  attribute  everything  of 
whatever  kind  that  ari.ses  amiss  to  yoi  and  your 
cZl  T  "'^;"''"'  °'  •''PP"=^"«<^s,  impetuously 
check  their  action,  and  utterly  destroy  every 
chance  of  efheicncy.  How  much  worse  chance 
have  we  when  the  intelligences  we  have  to 
appeal  to  are  often  those  which  are  seldom  exer- 

sW.^^"^*^  '¥  °"''^'  °^  ^^^  ^""i-  ^'""'^  of  their 
snops        Boards  so   constituted   can  hardly  be 

Uo^sTv'^-f.*;"'^"'^^  °^  Pl''"^  ""'J  ^P^^ifiea 
worL  wT T  "^  '"  competition  for  the  various 
works  which  are  often  insisted  upon  by  the 
Impenal  Government  in  consequence  of  local 
o  an'ttv  °f,.,^P''i'^«>i^«  due  t'o  the  neglct 
Ot  anything  hke  sanitary  measures  in  districts 
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where  each  selfish  individual  has  been  allowed  to 
do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  without  regard 
to  the  lives  and  welfare  of  his  own  family  and 
neighbours.  The  first  thing  looked  at  in  such 
cases  is  the  amount  of  the  several  estimates,  and 
if  any  of  the  competitors  have  faii-ly  entered  into 
and  studied  the  matter  and  made  due  provision 
for  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  efficiency, 
their  chance  is  small,  for  if  they  have  been  care- 
ful in  their  work  and  accurate  in  their  estimates 
their  amount  will  abnost  of  a  certainty  place 
them  out  of  coiui.  It  is  the  scheme  that  has 
been  superficially  but  showily  prepared,  and 
much  under-estimated,  that  wUl  be  preferred. 
We  all  know  that  in  the  long  run  the  district  has 
to  pay  the  penalty  for  trying  to  compass  a  neces- 
.sary  work  with  insufficient  means ;  much  of  what 
IS  done  will  have  to  be  imdone,  and  the  works 
have  ultimately  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
fiiU  extent  at  a  much  increased  cost. 
This  might  be  avoided  if  in  such  competitions 
the  boards  would  permit  themselves  to  be  advised 
in  the  selection  of  the  plans  by  some  independent 
engineer  or  authority  upon  the  subject.  This  is 
avoided  because  they  consider  themselves  prac- 
tical men,  and  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a 
fee  which  would  be  recouped  them  tenfold. 
Again,  they  know,  with  unerring  instinct,  that 
anythmg  like  thorough  work,  such  as  they 
would  probably  be  advised  to  put  in  execution, 
would  be  repugnant  to  them,  and  be  a  breach  of 
the  pledges  they  gave  for  the  votes  which 
secured  their  election. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  such  as  these,  much  has 
been  effected,  and  much  more  will  yet  be  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  exist  in  this  country.  That  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  will  not  be  denied  for 
one  moment  by  those  who  have  examined  or 
thought  about  the  question  of  efficient  sewerage. 
Such  of  us  as  live  in  London  need  only  look  at 
home  ;  we  have  removed  from  our  midst  a  great 
and  sensible  evil,  but  we  have  only  passed  it 
on  a  few  miles  down  the  sUent  highway, 
whence  it  wUl  again  assuredly  confront 
us  with  increased  dimensions.  I  know  that 
some  of  our  members  have  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  systems  they  individually  ad°- 
vocate,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  dogmatise  on 
the  subject,  but  putting  sewage  into  a  navigable 
river  is  certainly  what  Lord  Palmerstou  would 
call  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  filth  in 
solution  and  deposited  in  the  lo'wer  reaches  of 
the  Thames,  and  that  it  must  become  a  gigantic 
nuisance  is  an  impending  probability.  Without 
pretending  to  give  sewage  the  manurial  value 
accorded  it  by  some  authorities,  I  am  certain 
that  if  it  were  matter  properly  treated  and  put 
in  the  right  place,  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
would  be  sensibly  increased. 

In  efforts  made  towards  the  solution  of  any 
difficult  problem  there  must  bemany  afailure ;  and 
I  would,  with  all  reverence  to  mighty  men  now 
passed  away,  say  that  many  of  the  most  beneficial 
improvements  in  the  world  seem  to  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  a  process  of  stumbUag  forward,  even 
though  the  stumbling  has  been  by  giants.  I  have 
often  looked  with  amazement  at  some  of  the  won- 
derful machinery  now  employed  in  ourmanutac- 
tui-es,  and  though  it  is  true  that  a  mind  might  be 
created  who  could  plan  and  carry  out  such  mar- 
vellously wise  and  intricate  arrangements,  I 
think  the  consideration  or  evfn  realisation  of 
such  a  heaven- born  genius  would  be  beyond  the 
powers  granted  to  most  of  us. 

If,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  perfecting  any 
system  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  question 
there  should  be  many  failures,  we  mu.st  not  be 
dismayed,  or  think  it  an  impracticable  one,  or 
one  to  be  avoided  by  sending  it  texward  until  it 
again  makes  itself  heard,  and  with  greater  exi- 
gency. If,  now,  fairly  met  and  struggled  with 
untU  it  is  conquered,  those  engaged  in  that  con- 
test wUl  be  enrolled  for  ever  among  the  "reat 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

Leaving  the  less  odorous  portions  of  the 
Thames,  I  will  come  nearer  home,  and  on  my 
journey  up  the  river  notice  the  great  works  now 
being  executed  in  the  extension  of  the  Victoria 
Docks.  Many  of  us  have  long  resisted  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  concrete  for  walling,  and  have  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  if  not 
for  the  entire  thickness  at  least  for  the  facing  of 
walls.  In  the  Portsmouth  Harbour  extension 
works,  which  I  visited  in  1874,  the  back  or 
hearting  of  some  of  the  walls  were  of  concrete, 
the  front  being  brickwork  toothed  into  the 
concrete.     At  the  Victoria  Docks  the  vertical 


waUs  are  biult  entirely   of  concrete,  the  gravel 
being    found    on    the    spot,    and    the    cement 
obtained  from  manufactories  in  the  river  Thames 
or  Medway.     These  waUs  appear  perfect  speci- 
mens of   such  work,  and  have  done  more  than 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  to   dispel  ancient  pre- 
judices against  the  employment  of  concrete  for 
such  purposes.     My   fear  has  always  been  the 
imperfect  bond  sometimes  made  between  walls 
or  portions  of  waUs  executed  at  dififerent  periods. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  when  concrete 
has  commenced  setting,  and  you  add  fresh  con- 
crete, the  stage  in  the  process  of  setting  of  each 
portion  IS  different,  and  each  pursues  the  process 
with  a  distinct  interval   of  time  between  them, 
and  that  a   bad    joint   generally   ensues   along 
which  a  fracture  is  sure  to  take  place  if  there  is 
any  disturbance  of  the   foundations.      Any  one 
who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  concrete 
can  appreciate  well  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
remedying  a  crack  in  a  vertical  waU  of  concrete. 
I   would   always   recommend   that   such    waUs 
should  be  carried  up  in  continuous  layers,  advan- 
cing the  several  levels  equally  aU  over  the  job, 
and  that  when  there  was  an  unavoidable  stop- 
page and  a  vertical  break,  the  wall  should  there  be 
neatly   toothed  back,    and   the   surfaces  of  the 
joints  covered  with  cement  mortar  immediately 
previous  to  placing  or  jointing  the  fresh  concrete 
to  the  old.     For  deep  foundations  where  they  are 
easUy  got  at,  and  time  is  not  a  great  object,  I  think 
liaa  lime  concrete  is  almost  as  good,  while  it  is 
generaUy  about  30  per  cent,  cheaper,  than  cement 
concrete.     It  sets  much  slower,  and  adapts  itself 
more  readily  to  any  unequal  strength  in  the  sub- 
soil. In  all  cases  where  cement  concrete  is  used,  I 
would   advise   that    every    deUvery   of   cement 
should  be  carefully  tested.     When  that  is  so,  not 
only   are   you  less   likely  to    have    indifferent 
cement  sent  to  you,  but,  knowing  the  strength 
of   each   delivery,   yoa   have  confidence  in   the 
work  you  would  not  have  if  the  matter  were  left  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  contractor.     I  employ 
a   small  machine   made   by  Mr.   Adie,  for  the 
purpose,  and  am  much  pleased  at  the  apparent 
accuracy  of  the  results. 

In  aU  walling  there  should  be  as  great  care 
own  in  not  putting  too  much,  as  in  making 
sure  that  there  is  amply  sufficient,  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  I  am  convinced  that  many  failures  or 
settlements  which  I  have  examined  in  both 
ancient  and  modem  buildings  have  resulted  from 
placing  too  great  weights  on  an  inadequate  area 
of  foundation  or  footing  of  the  wall.  Wlierever 
a  foimdation  is  risky  or  bad,  the  weights  should 
be  distributed  over  as  large  areas  as  possible, 
and  no  more  weight  imposed  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  must  not  from  this  be  understood 
that  I  advocate  thin  walls,  but  rather  that  you 
must  not  put  thick  walls  on  bad  foundations. 
AH  this  sounds,  perhaps,  very  patent  and 
obvious ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  the  obvious  wliich 
is  most  often  overlooked  by  those  who  would  be 
most  indignant  and  offended  at  being  reminded 
of  it. 

_  With  regard  to  masoniy,  I  do  not  think  suffi- 
cient attention  is  always  paid  to  the  quality  of 
sand  used  for  the  mortar.  If  you  ai-e  particidar 
as  to  this,  you  are  generally  put  to  as  much 
inconvenience  as  possible,  and  the  contractor  or 
foreman  will  produce  a  sample  of  the  sand,  and 
ask  emphatically  if  anything-  can  be  better  than 
the_  sample  ;  this  might  often  be  answered  by 
saying  that  nothing  could  be  worse,  and  you 
must  fight  for  the  best  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
bulldog,  or  you  wiU  not  get  it.  You  ought  not 
to  cease  until  you  get  the  best  to  be  had  in  the 
district.  While  at  St.  Michel  last  autumn,  I 
was  struck  by  the  quahty  of  the  mortar  which 
had  been  used  by  the  builders  of  that  marvellous 
work.  The  surface  of  some  interior  waUs, 
several  hundred  years  old,  had  worn  away,  but 
the  mortar-joints  protruded  as  hard  as  the 
hardest  cemeut ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  wonderfuUy  good  sand  of  the  dis- 
trict, which,  united  with  good  lime,  makes  the 
closest,  most  homogeneous,  and  best  limestone 
that  can  possibly  be,  and  far  superior  to  the 
stone  used  in  the  building.  The  sand  referred 
to  is  a  fine  sharp  white  sand,  and  is  stiU  famous ; 
it  is  collected  from  the  shore,  stored  in  heaps  on 
the  adjacent  land  to  aUow  the  salt  to  be  gradnaUy 
washed  out  of  it,  and  then  carted  very  consider- 
able distances. 

I  suppose  an  address  of  this  sort  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  aUusion  to  the  electric 
light.  This  appears  now  to  be  steadily  gaining 
gromid,  and  the  lights  are  certainly  more  steady 
and    effective   than    they   were   in   the    earlier 
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periods  of  the  experiments.  The  question  of 
cost,  so  ably  g-ono  into  by  Mr.  Valpy  two  years 
since,  is  still  the  difficulty  it  has  to  contend  with. 
If  information  supplied  to  me  is  correct,  the  new 
arc  light,  with  vertical  carbons  and  a  continuous 
current,  gives  the  effect  of  4,000  candles  at  a 
cost  of  2 J  h.-p.,  and  '2r}d.  per  hour  for  carbons. 
Taking  Mr.  Valpy's  figures  as  a  basis  for  cost, 
the  electric  light  would  cost  about  Is.  lOd.  per 
hour,  as  again,st  lOd.  for  gas.  The  cost  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Valpy  was  about  three  times  that 
of  gas,  so  that  in  the  two  years  there  would 
apjjcar  to  have  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  way  of  economy  in  producing  the  electric 
light. 

In  conclusion,  I  -would  try  to  impress  on  those 
who,  with  myself,  are  stri\-ing  each  to  do  his 
best,  according  to  the  opportunities  that  are 
afforded  us,  in  adding  his  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
not  to  let  the  difficulties  and  want  of  apprecia- 
tion -which  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  depress  or 
discourage  them.  I  -n-ould  also  recommend 
eai-nestly  that  in  all  we  do  we  should  consider 
carefully,  and  have  everything  ready  -n-ell  before 
the  time  it  is  actually  required.  If  not,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  we  have  to  scramble  in 
anyho-w,  and  finish  in  an  imperfect  manner  that 
-which  was  begun  full  well.  It  is  the  honesty 
and  quality  of  every  portion  of  our  work, 
-whether  great  or  small,  that  should  be  our  great 
consideration,  and  though  we  may  often  have 
to  bear  temporary  defeats  and  vexations,  if  -n-e 
are  true  we  shall  surely  pass  onward,  notwith- 
standing the  assaults  of  enemies,  or  the  foul 
exhalations  of  conceit  and  ignorance. 

It  is  generally,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
by  a  painful  series  of  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  that  any  real  advance  is  made,  and 
whUe  I  have  tried  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  direc- 
tions in  -which  we  may  be  useful  to  our  race,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  in  the  future  abundant 
work.  The  world  of  the  present  is  slow  to  ap- 
preciate anjiihing  that  does  not  appeal  to  finan- 
cial reasoning  or  sensual  faculties ;  but  the 
advance,  though  slow,  -will  nevertheless  be 
made.  In  centuries  to  come  the  world,  though 
peopled  by  the  same  race  as  ourselves,  may  pre- 
sent many  vast  improvements,  toward  which 
engineers  and  architects  must  lend  their  assist- 
ance. A  great  portion  of  Nature's  forces  now 
neglected  or  wasted  may  be  utilised  to  perform 
much  mechanical  and  menial  work ;  manufac- 
tui-es  may  be  rendered  a  pleasure,  and  none  of 
them  harmful;  to  the  agriculturist  his  work 
shall  have  the  nature  of  a  poem ;  commerce 
shall  be  so  conducted  that,  whQe  those  -who  go 
do-wn  to  the  deep  shall  still  be  -witnesses  of  the 
-wonderful  operations  of  Nature,  it  shall  be  ia 
■confident  security ;  the  habitations  of  all, 
whether  congregated  in  large  cities  or  scattered 
in  plains  and  valleys,  shall  be  of  perfect  construc- 
tion, with  every  requirement  of  health  fully 
complied  -with  ;  and  though  the  alarm  of  pessi- 
mists as  to  the  exhaustion  of  coal  may  be  real- 
ised, other  matters  may  be  grown  and  utilised 
for  fuel ;  while  of  all  God's  boimtiful  pro-visions 
for  the  necessities  of  mankind,  none  shall  be 
•wasted. 

Thus  may  the  healthiest,  purest,  and  most 
cultivated  lives  become  possible  for  populations 
far  in  excess  of  our  present  ideas  of  this  world's 
capacity,  and  eveiything  tend  towards  per- 
fection,— 

**  And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  cre:ition  moves." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  retiring 
President,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  excellent  and  comprehensive 
address,  and  this  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
B.  Haughton,  Past-President,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 


the  next  place,   what  ought  his  capabilities  and    if  the   necessity   arose.      An  indispensable   re- 
training to  be  in  order  to  render  him  competent    quirement  was  that  of  water-colour  dra-wing,  a 


BIEMINGH.\M  ARCHITECTURAI. 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Monday  evenini^, 
in  the  Library  at  Queen's  College :  the  President 
(Mr.  W.  Hale)  presiding. 

The  President,  in  an  address  to  the  members 
said,  as  a  very  consideraable  amount  of  attenti'jn 
was  now  being  given  to  education  in  general,  he 
thought  they  might  endeavour  to  consider  the 
subject  applicable  to  the  training  of  an  archi- 
tect. In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  best  to  de- 
fine what  an  architect  w.is,  or  what  he  was  ex 


to  properly  discharge  these  duties  ?  And  then 
to  consider  whether  the  means  usually  em- 
ployed, or  those  -within  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  students,  were  sufficient  or  calculated  to 
effect  this.  An  architect  in  very  early  times 
was  probably  also  the  builder,  and  even  when 
later  on  he  ceased  to  erect  buildings  himself,  he 
was  still,  as  the  name  implied,  called  "  the  chief 
builder,"  as  he  furnished  the  designs  and  directed 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works ;  and  although  the 
designation  of  architect  appeared  sometimes  to 
have  been  altered  to  surveyor  or  surveyor  of 
works,  one  master-mind  dii'ected  the  whole, 
preparing  the  general  design  and  the  detailed 
parts.  In  mediieval  times  lodges  of  itinerant 
masons  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  de- 
signed and  also  erected  with  their  o-wn  hands 
the  noble  buildings  then  so  lavishly  built ;  but 
although  it  might  be  possible  that  some  minor 
details  of  moulding  or  carving  might  have  been 
delegated  to  the  indiWdual  talent  or  caprice  of 
several  pei'sons,  he  thought  most  people  who  had 
given  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Street  th.at  there  was  but  one 
aichitect  or  director  of  the  works,  who  conceived 
the  whole  work  in  h.and.  In  his  "  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture "  Mr.  Street  stated  that  he  found  ample 
evidence  of  this  when  measuring  and  studying 
the  various  Spanish  buildings.  At  the  present 
day  the  architect's  duties  were  more  complex, 
and  he  coiUd  not  often  devote  that  amount  of 
lo-ring  care  to  every  detail,  even  those  most  re- 
mote from  general  observation,  which  charac- 
terised the  practice  of  his  more  fortunate  prede- 
cessors, who,  in  the  quiet  of  the  cloLster,  were 
enabled  calmly  to  mature  their  designs  and 
watch  their  very  gradual  growth.  Now,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  carry  out  one  im- 
portant building  at  a  time  at  their  own  doors, 
architects  in  large  practice  had  many,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that,  though 
they  might  work  hard,  much  must  of  necessity 
be  delegated  to  others,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  impress  of  their  own  minds  was  not  so  ap- 
parent, nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  as  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  give  personal  thought 
to  each  matter  under  such  a  system.  An  archi- 
tect, to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently,  should 
be  an  artist,  a  surveyor,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  business,  and  he  should  possess  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  affecting  buildings  and  land. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  systematic 
training  being  commenced  so  soon  as  the  general 
school  education  was  completed.  AVithout  a 
good  general  information  an  architect  must  not 
expect  to  hold  his  own  in  the  present  day,  -n-hen 
every  path  in  life  -n-as  so  crowded,  and  those 
who  had  hitherto  neglected  any  opportunity  of 
improvement  should  make  up  for  lost  time  whilst 
young.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was 
most  advantageous,  although  these  languages 
were  not  necessarily  essential  to  the  proper 
study  of  the  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  those  beauties  had  been  fully  set  forth  in  oui' 
own  tongue.  He  advised  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  modem  French  and  German  authors  on 
Art.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic  was  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  algebra  and  the  higher  mathematics  were 
most  usefiil.  Geometry,  especially  practical 
geometry,  was  also  another  subject  it  was  es- 
sential an  architect's  student  should  be  well 
versed  in,  as  a  good  knowledge  of  these  would 
save  much  time  in  the  preparation  of  drawings. 
Perspective,  also,  should  be  mastered  and  much 
practised.  FreclLSud  drawing,  too,  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  should  be  constantly  practised 
first  from  copies,  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  from 
the  roimd  and  nature  herself.  There  must  be 
careful  study  of  the  proper  proportion  of  parts, 
as  -without  it  there  could  be  no  good  archi- 
tecture. After  referring  to  the  study  of  scio- 
graphy,  which  taught  them  the  production  of 
shadows,  he  said  another  most  important  branch 
of  ,in  architect's  education  was  coming  to  the 
front,  and  that  was  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion. Without  a  sound  knowledge  of  those 
principles,  it  -was  not  possible  to  have  buildings 
of  the  highest  order  of  art.  A  knowledge  of 
the  taking  out  of  quantities  he  very  strongly 
recommended,  should  be  obtained.  Some  people 
might  say,  "  This  is  a  surveyor's  business."  To 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties,  every  archi- 
tect should  be  a  surveyor.  He  need  not 
necessarily  practise  as  a  surveyor,  but  he  should 


Icnowledge  of  which,  properly  exercised,  gave 
the  power  of  attractiveness  to  the  design  which 
an  outlined  or  simply  shaded  drawing  seldom 
possessed,  and  it  would  be  well  to  cultivate  it. 
With  respect  to  the  means  usually  employed  for 
training  the  young  arcliitect,  he  was  sorry  that 
it  was  imi)ossible  for  liim  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  they  were  so  few.  Outside 
the  oiiice  there  were  now  agencies  for  self-help 
at  work  which  did  not  exist  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centm-y  ago.  Institutes  and  Bchoola 
of  design  were  everywhere  conducing  to  better 
means  of  training.  The  greater  part  of  the 
education  devolved  on  the  recipient  himeelf. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ai'chitects  were 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  After 
May,  1SS2,  no  one  would  be  admitted  a  member 
of  the  institute  without  previously  passing  an 
examination,  both  as  an  Associate  and  again  as 
a  Fello-w.  'The  details  of  the  scheme  were  no-w 
under  consideration,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  al- 
togetlier  vain  to  hope  in  some  ten  years  or  less 
it  woidd  not  be  lawful  to  practise  a  profession 
on  which,  with  respect  to  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  their  houses,  the  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  everyone  in  the  country  depended, 
without  first  obtaining  a  diploma. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  for  his  very  intetestiug  and  instructive 
address.  He  enlarged  upon  several  of  the 
principal  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hale,  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  form  a  * '  quantities  "  class  in  connection  -with 
the  association.  —  Mr.  Bailey  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 


A^ 


pectcd   to  be,  in    the   present  day,    what  were    be  educated  in  such  a  way   that  he  would  be 
his  duUes,  and  how  he  was  to  perform  them  ?  In  |  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  surveyor 


TEMPLE  BiiH. 
meeting    of    the    Court  oi    Common 
CoimeU  on   Thursday  week,  an  inportant 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  subject  of  Temple 
Bar  by  the  City  Lands  Committee.     They  stated 
that  on  the  15th  of  November,   1877,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  them  to   obtain    and  submit   for  the 
approval  of  the  Court  a  design  for  a  structure  of 
an  ornamental   character    to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the   roadway   at  the   western   end  of 
Fleet-street  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  City's 
jurisdiction  in  lieu   of   Temple  Bar.     They  had 
had  before  them  several  designs  and  models,  and 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Coirrt  a  model 
of  a  structure  which  would  not  only  indicate  the 
site  on  which  Temple  Bar  stood,  and  thus  mark 
the  boundary  of  the   City's  jurisdiction  at  that 
spot,  but  will  also  provide  a  rest  for  foot  passen- 
gers crossing  the  street  from  the  Temple  to  the 
new    Law   Courts.      The    roadway  was   about 
37ft.  wide  from  kerb  to   kerb,  and,  as  the  pro- 
posed structure  would   occupy  a  space  of  about 
.3ft.  at  its  base,  there  would  be  IGft.  left  on  each 
side  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  east  and  west  ends 
of  the  structure  -would  pro-vide  a  rest  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pubUc,  and  the  niches  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  were  intended  for  the  reception 
of    appropriate   statuary.      Shoiild  that    model 
(designed  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  archi- 
tect) meet  -with  the  Court's  approval,   they  re- 
conunended  that  they   should  lie  authorised  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  structure  without  delay.     The  model, 
which    was    exhibited     in    a    committee-room, 
merely  showed  the  general  character  of  the  de- 
sign without  its  various  details.     The  structure 
will  be  about  oft.  at  its  base,  7ft.  in  length,  and 
.'i3ft.  high,  and  wUl  be  cfmstructed  of  white  stone 
or  granite.     Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,   on  moving  the 
adoption  of  the   report,    said  the  object   of  the 
C'oui't  had  been   how  best  to  mark  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  City  at  Temple  Bar.  After  much 
consideration,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Inner 
Temple  between   the    Coi-poration,  the  Temple 
■authorities,  Messrs.  Childs,  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  various  represen- 
tatives of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
they  approved  the  "  beautiful  model  and  plem" 
which  the  committee  submitted  to  the  Court.    It 
would  in  no  way  interfere   with  the  traffic,  for 
there  would  be  a  roadway  each  side  sufficient  for 
two  carriages  ;  but  '*  it  would  be  a  very  beaati* 
ful  work  of  art,    reflecting   great  credit  on  the 
City  Architect  (Mr.  Jones;,"   and  in  all  respects 
bo  worthy  of  the  Citj-  of  London  and  the  mctro- 
poUs.     The  motion  was  tmanimously  agreed  to. 


A  bequest  of  £1,427  has  just  been  paid  in  to  tho 
credit  of  tho  School  of  Art  at  Newport,  Mon. 
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ILLUSTHATIONS. 

LAMBETH  DWELLINGS. — SEW  SHOPS  IN  ALDEESGATE-STBEET, 
LONPON.  —  PLANS  OF  CATHEDRAL  AND  MONASTIC  PEK- 
CraCTS. — HOUSE    AT    GROVE-PARK.— FLAW  HATCH,  HERTS. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


LAMBETH  DWELLINGS. 

The  site  of  Surrey  Lodge,  at  the  intersectiou  of 
the  KeniuDprton  and  Lambeth-roads,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  South  London  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Limited,  who  are  about  to  erect  upon  it 
the  industrial  dwellings  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying perspective.  This  Company  has  been 
formed  to  provide  healthy  dwellings  for  the 
working  class,  and  though  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders  is  not  a  primary  object,  the  great 
demand  in  the  neighbourhood  for  dwelling.'?  of 
this  kind  will  insure  the  pecuniary  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Shops  will  occupy  the  front- 
ages to  the  Kennington  and  Lambeth-roads,  the 
comer  shop  being  a  coffee  tavern,  and  above  the 
shops  there  will  be  four  iloors  of  tenements 
arranged  for  letting  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
rooms  each,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
tenants.  Access  to  these  tenements  will  be 
gained  by  stone  balconies  on  each  floor  over- 
hanging the  garden,  which  will  form  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  from  which  stone  staircases 
win  lead  to  each  floor,  and  to  the  flat  roof  with 
which  the  entire  building  will  be  covered.  This 
flat  will  be  formed  of  cement  concrete  on  iron 
girders,  and  will  serve  as  drying-ground,  the 
laundries  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  being  built 
upon  it  at  the  angles.  The  buildings,  which  will 
be  49ft.  high  from  pavement  to  roof,  with  angle 
towers  84ft.  and  72ft.  high,  will  be  faced  with 
red  brick  with  moulded  strings  and  arches,  and 
the  lower  story  with  red  glazed  bricks.  A  tiled 
frieze  will  be  formed  over  each  shop  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  tenant.  A  constant  supply  of 
water  direct  from  the  mains  has  been  arranged 
for,  and  the  drainage  has  been  planned  on  the 
most  improved  principles.  Although  the  works 
have  but  recently  been  commenced,  a  number 
of  applications  for  shops  and  dweUings  have 
been  already  received.  Mr.  "William  Smith ,  of 
Keimington,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  J. 
WiUoughby  the  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  E  Hoole, 
of  30,  Eussell-square,  is  the  architect. 

SHOPS  AND  WAEEHOUSES,  AXDEESOATE-STKEET. 

"We  illustrate  this  week  a  block  of  buildings 
now  in  coiu'se  of  erection  on  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  so-called  Shakespeare  House  on  the 
west  side  of  Aldersgate-street,  and  nearly  facing 
Je  win -.street.  The  principal  materials  used  in 
the  elevations  are  red  Fareham  bricks  and  Port- 
land aad  Bath  stone.  The  mouldings,  cornices, 
window  dressings,  and  dormers,  are  constructed 
of  stone,  and  the  lower  pilasters  to  the  shop 
fronts  in  red  Mull  granite,  polished.  These 
buildings  being  intended  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, much  pains   have    been  taken  to  insure 


abundance  of  light  to  all  parts,  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  without  unnecessary  loss  of 
valuable  floor-space.  Special  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  sanitary  arrangements.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  omit  the  cupola  and  comer 
feature  in  the  design,  and  to  carry  the  building  as 
far  as  the  nearest  adjoining  houses  in  Alders- 
gate-street, leaving  an  archway  as  in  the  old 
buildings  for  the  entrance  to  Bowman's  Build- 
ings, upon  which  the  return  frontage  abuts. 
The  ground-floor  will  be  fitted  up  as  shops, 
whilst  the  upper  floors  will  be  suitable  for  either 
warehouses  or  ofiices.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
George  Vickery,  3.5,  King-street,  Cheapside, 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  "tt"".  Crabb,  Loudon. 

PLANS  OF  CATHEDRAL  ANT)  MONASTIC  PEECDJCTS. 

It  would  be  repetition  if  I  attempted  to  add  any 
observations  on  conventual  precincts  in  detail, 
especially  as  I  have  entered  into  full  de- 
tails in  my  "English  Minsters,"  recently 
reviewed  in  your  columns.  The  plan  of  Hcattluu 
has  never  been  engraved  ;  it  was  made  by  the 
late  Rev.  F.  "W.  Baker,  sometime  rector ;  that  of 
Binrlon  was  made  by  Cardinal  "U'eld,  and  the 
late  Mr.  "Weld,  of  Liilworth  Castle,  told  me  that 
the  original  was  lost,  having  been  lent  to  an 
archfeological  society  and  not  returned.  Js'tiley, 
the  earliest  subject  of  my  boyish  studies,  I  have 
surveyed  repeatedly,  being  so  near  Witichester 
(that  city  so  dear  to  me  as  a  Wykehamist) ;  the 
latter  being  founded  on  Milner's  plan,  has  been 
supplemented  by  personal  investigation  some 
years  since.  Dore  owes  much  to  Mr.  Buckler. 
The  great  house  of  the  great  Benedictine 
Monastery  exactly  resembles  in  position  those  of 
Sherborne  and  Norwich ;  the  stairs  to  the 
dormitory  he  parallel  with  the  east  alley  of  the 
cloister,  and  the  latter  itself  has  been  returned 
eastward  over  cellarage,  as  was  the  case  at 
Chester.  The  Prior's  house  was  in  the  same 
position  as  at  Norwich  and  Durham.  The 
western  slope  has  its  parallel  at  Worcester  and 
Norwich.  The  plans  of  Bindon,  Beaulieu,  and 
Netley  have  much  in  common.  Bindon  shows, 
however,  a  large  rood-loft  as  at  Valle  Crucis, 
Cleeve,  and  Fountains.  The  gateway  to  the 
western  alley  of  the  cloister  resembles  that  of 
Tintem,  Merevale,  and  Cleeve,  whilst  at  Beau- 
lieu  there  is  an  inner  court,  as  at  Kirkstall, 
Byland,  and  Buildwas,  and  formerly  at  Dore. 
Beaulieu  has  also  a  series  of  unique  carols  in  the 
northern  alley  and  in  the  east  alley  ;  an  atunbry, 
or  cloister  library,  in  front  of  the  sacristy  as  at 
Buildwas  and  Tintem.  The  infirmarj-  is  well 
marked  at  Netley  :  in  most  Cistercian  plans,  e.g., 
at  Fountains  .and  Jervaulx,  it  has  been  too  long 
misrepresented  as  the  Abbot's  house.  The 
abbots  at  Cleeve  and  Tintern  lived  in  upper 
chambers  overlooking  the  cloisters,  and  the  case 
was  probably  the  same  in  the  generality  of  the 
houses  of  the  order.  The  east  end  of  Beaulieu 
is  said  to  have  been  apsidal,  but  the  ground  has 
been  deeply  trenched  and  cut  away,  so  that  no 
definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  its  exist- 
ence. The  strangers'  entry  at  the  angle  of  the 
west  front  is  well  marked  at  Beaidieu,  Netley, 
and  Tintem.  Abbey  Dore  resembles  in  its 
spacious  presbyteiy  with  aisles  the  eastern  arms 
of  Byland,  Tintem,'  Neath,  Netley,  and  Beaulieu, 
and  its  eastern  aisle  for  altars  had  a  parallel  at 
Fountains  in  Benedictine  Durham,  and  Hexham, 
and  St.  Mary  Overie  of  the  Austin  Canons. 
The  cemetery's  door,  always  opening  into  the 
wing  furthest  from  the  cloister,  has  its  counter- 
part at  Buildwas.  The  cloisters  were  on  the 
north  side,  as  at  Tintern  and  Buildwas,  for  con- 
venience of  water.  Eastbij  of  the  "White  Canons  I 
have  selected  as  the  most  perfect  from  several 
plans  made  this  summer,  including  Caverham 
and  Blanchland,  belonging  to  the  same  order. 
Like  Caverham,  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  having 
a  parish  church  detached  from  it.  The  single 
north  aisle  also  occurred  at  Dale,  Torre,  Shap, 
Cockers,  and  in  several  churches  of  the  Black 
Canons.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

HOUSE  at  GKOVE  PAKE,  KENT. 

Tins  is  one  of  several  buildings  erected  at  Grove 
Park,  Lee,  on  the  Earl  of  Northbrook's  Estate. 
The  character  of  the  internal  finishings  is  in 
harmony  with  the  exterior  of  the  house.  The 
rooms  in  the  attics  are  about  lift,  high,  those  on 
the  bedroom-floor  9ft.  6in.,  and  on  the  ground- 
floor  10ft.  Sin.  The  works  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  N.  Nevard,  bmlder,  of  Burnt  Ash-lane, 
Lee,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton. 


"PLAW   HATCH,"    HOCKEBILL,  BISHOP's  STOETFOED, 
HEETS. 

The  house  which  forms  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
tration this  week  has  been  recently  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty,  architect, 
of  No.  1,  Westminster  Chambers,  for  F.  W. 
Blimt,  Esq.,  of  Bishops  Stortford.  The  house 
is  in  the  Old  EngUsh  "  half-timbered "  style, 
the  timbering  throughout  being  let  into  the 
brickwork  4jin.  and  forming  a  substantial  part 
of  the  structure,  and  not  a  mere  sham  external 
decoration,  as  frequently  is  the  case  with  modem 
imitations  of  the  old  half-timbered  work.  Eng- 
lish oak  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  work, 
and  was  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  upper  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal exposed  facing  between  the  half -timbering 
is  rendered  in  "compo,"  and  finely  pebble- 
dashed,  the  framing  being  grooved  to  key  the 
plastering  in  the  panels  and  bays.  The  lower 
external  brickwork  is  faced  with  hard  red  pressed 
bricks  jointed  with  black  mortar.  Portland  stone 
has  been  chiefly  used  in  the  sills  and  mullious  of 
the  windows,  and  Lascelles'  patent  red  concrete 
in  the  moulded  strings  and  chimney  caps.  The 
contract  for  the  building  was  executed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  Bimhill-row.  The  house  is 
roofed  with  tUes,  and,  although  erected  during 
a  severe  winter  and  wet  spring,  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  dry  at  completion,  proving  that  this 
style  of  construction  is  admirably  adapted  for 
this  climate.  The  external  walls  are  a  brick 
and  half  throughout,  and  consequently  there  is 
a  9in.  backing  of  brick  waU  to  the  half-timber- 
ing. The  total  cost  is  about  £9,000,  which  gives 
a  remarkably  low  figure  per  foot  for  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  house,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  plans  there  is  very  large  accommoda- 
tion. There  is  an  extensive  basement  and  a 
number  of  servants'  rooms,  &c.,  in  the  attic  story. 
Mr.  George  Perry  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

Bbitish  Antiquities. —  Canon  Greenwell, 
F.R.S.,  whose  excavations  in  British  barrows 
we  have  frequently  noticed,  has  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  the  large  and  important  collec- 
tion of  urns  and  other  antiquities  formed  by  him 
during  his  researches  in  no  less  than  234  of  these 
barrows.  This  gift  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
national  collection,  and  its  importance  is  much 
enhanced  by  Canon  Greenwell's  well-known  care 
and  experience  in  conducting  such  excavations. 
The  discovery  of  a  great  part  of  the  collection  is 
recorded  in  his  work,  "  British  Barrows,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1877. 

Peaxiteles. — At  Wednesday  week's  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Dr.  Wald- 
stein  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Hermes  with  the 
Dionysos  Child  by  Praxiteles  from  the  Heraion 
at  Olympia."  The  reader's  object  was  to  show 
from  this  unique  work  of  the  old  Greek  master, 
the  recovery  of  which  is  among  the  latest  results 
of  the  excavations  at  Olympia,  that  the  historical 
method  is  the  true  one  in  studying  art  and  its 
archfeology,  there  being  the  most  vital  inter- 
dependence between  each  work  of  art  and  the 
culture  of  its  time.  Summarising  the  contents 
of  Pausani,as's  description  of  the  Heraion,  or 
temple  of  Hera,  the  Greek  Juno,  at  Olj-mpia 
(V.  xiv.i,  Dr.  Waldstein  cited  the  Greek 
traveller's  mention,  among  other  statues  adorn- 
ing the  building,  of  "  Hemies  (Mercuiy)  in 
marble  bearing  the  infant  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  a 
work  of  Praxiteles."  He  then  showed  how  re- 
markably the  topographer's  account  of  the 
Heraionand  its  contents,  including  the  priceless 
Hermes  group,  had  been  verified  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  German  archaaologists,  who,  in 
the  spring  of  1877,  came  upon  a  building  pre- 
cisely answering  to  the  Heraion.  Their  triumph 
reached  its  height  when  the  pure  white  marble 
of  the  Praxiteles  statue  gleamed  forth,  to  clinch 
the  many  earlier  proofs  that  their  identific.ition 
of  the  site  had  not  been  prematiu-e.  Little  by 
little  the  beautiful  lines  of  a  youthful  figure 
ilnuly  embedded  in  the  fragments  of  a  wall 
which  had  fallen  over  it  came  to  light.  Some 
parts  of  it  had  not  yet  been  found,  but  fragments 
of  the  figTire  of  a  little  child,  formerly  seated  on 
the  principal  figure's  left  .arm,  were  picked  out 
of  the  rubbish.  The  hand  of  a  little  child  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
Hermes  bust,  a  plaster  cast  of  which,  sent  by 
Professor  Curtius,  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
Nothing  could  be  more  circumstantial  than  the 
manifold  coincidences  with  the  Hermes  group 
mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN    ALTAE,*  ARCHITEC 
TirRALLT  CONSIDERED. 


THE  title  of  this  paper, f  though  not  exactly 
conveyiiig  the  idea  intended,  was  adopted 
\rith  the  object  of  definitely  distinguishing  it 
from  ' '  The  Christian  Altar,  in  a  theological  or 
polemical  point  of  view." 

The  term  "  altar,"  though  most  frequently  used 
in  ecclesiastical  language  and  in  common  par- 
lance, is,  in  fact,  synonomous  with  the  terms 
Mensa  Domini — Goi's  Board,  the  Holy  Table, 
one  or  other  of  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the 
Prayer- Book.  Thus  in  the  Sarum  Missal  from 
which  that  book  is  chiefly  translated : 

"  Presbyter  in  mensa,  Christe  quid  agis  bene 
pensa ; 
Aut  tibi  vita  data,  aut  mors  etema  paratur." 
And  the  expression  Christ's  Board  has  been  fre- 
quent in  English  vernacular  literature  from  the 
time  of  Allfric'e  Paschal  Homily,  and  instances 
dating  from  the  r2th  and  subsequent  centuries 
are  readily  obtainable.  Tlie  controversy  in  the 
17th  century,  commeneuig  with  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Holy  jVltar,  Name,  and  Thing," 
related  only  to  theological  matters. 

The  oldest  existing  Christian  altar  is  one 
which  is  preserved  in  the  BasUica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  at  Rome.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
used  by  St.  Paul,  the  tradition  of  which  has 
come  down  from  a  very  early  period,  and  so 
highly  was  the  altar  esteemed,  that  in  1362-70 
a  stone  baldacchino  was  erected  over  it,  wherein 
are  enshrined  the  heads,  as  it  is  believed,  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  altar  has  the  special 
dignity  of  being  the  only  wooden  altar  allowed 
by  the  Roman  church;  it,  alone,  contains  no 
relics,  and  no  one  but  the  Pope  himself  officiates 
at  it.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  typical  example. 
The  form  is  nearly  square,  and  the  height  about 
4ft. :  and  the  structure,  of  wood,  consists  of  a 
tabular  surface  resting  on  four  legs,  which,  with 
the  intervening  space,  are  covered  in  by  three 
planks  on  each  face — it  is  said  to  be  of  cypress- 
wood — and  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  planed. 

Wooden  altars  are  mentioned  by  Optatus,  and 
by  St.  Athanasius  and  Augustine" of  Hippo,  and 
the  material  was  deemed  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  In  England  they  conlinned 
in  use  tiU  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when 
Btone  was  ordered  as  being  a  more  suitable 
material.  A  canon  made  \mder  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  in  107o,  directs  this  change,  and, 
according  to  WiUiam  of  Malmsbury,  stone  altars 
Were  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Wulstan  of 
TTorcester,  who  died  in  1095.  In  Ireland  a 
canon  of  Archbishop  Comyn,  in  1186,  prohibited 
any  celebration  on  a  wooden  table,  according  to 
the  then  usage,  but  permits  the  introduction  of 
a  smaU  piece  of  stone  into  the  middle  of  the 
Wooden  mensa  :  probably  the  like  provision  was 
adopted  in  the  examples  of  wooden  altars,  which 
appear    to    have    been    in    exceptional   use   in 


Tlie  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  etetch 
m  altar  in  the  church  of  S.  Apolhnare  nuoTo, 
ii:i,  which  church  was  built  by  Theodoric  in  the 
■ntury,  as  the  cathedral  for  his  Arian  bishops,  sub- 
■;tly  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  orthodox,  and 
■  J  its  present  dedication  in  the  ninth  century. 
KeaJ  by  Major  Heales.  F.S.A.,  at  a  recent  meeting 
■-t.  i  aul  s  Ecdesiological  Society. 


England  subsequently,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  wooden  altar  mentioned  by  Erasmus 
as  existing  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  wood  continues  to  be  used. 

The  use  of  stone  as  a  material  for  the  altar 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  catacombs.  As  early  as  a.d.  .509  a  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Epone  directed  that  no  altar 
should  be  consecrated  with  chrism  unless  con- 
structed of  stone. 

The  top  originally  was  nearly  a  square  slab, 
resting  on  supports  in  every  variety.  In  the 
remarkable  examples  existing  at  Ravenna,  and 
others  represented  in  the  mosaics  there,  they 
appear  either  as  tablets  or  as  solid  cubes  ;  if  as 
tables  they  are  found  to  rest  on  three  or  more 
legs  or  pillars,  but  usually  five,  arranged  as  a 
large  central,  and  four  smaller  shafts  at  the 
angles ;  or  the  mensa  rests  upon  large  slabs  at 
each  end,  or  upon  a  bracket  from  the  wall.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  table  form,  we  may  note 
that  when  Pope  VigUius  (in  the  sixth  century) 
fled  from  the  soldiers  of  Justinian  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  he  there  climg  to  the  legs  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Euphemius,  till  the  faithful  flocked  around 
and  drove  away  the  soldiers  and  rescued  him. 
In  the  other,  or  solid  type,  there  were  sometimes 
excavations  to  contain  relics,  or  for  use  for  the 
Easter  sepulchre,  or  sometimes  even  made  avail- 
able as  a  cupboard  for  altar  fittings.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  Harold,  when  ratifying  with 
an  oath  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  England, 
found  with  dismay  that  relics  had  been  concealed 
in  the  altar  on  which  he  had  placed  his  hand  in 
order  to  give  to  the  act  a  greater  solemnity. 
Sometimes  the  altar  is  formed  of  one  single  solid 
block  of  stone,  as  at  Spires  and  Vienne,  and  at 
the  old  Dom,  Ratisbon,  where  such  a  block  is 
hollowed  out  to  contain  relics,  its  dimensions 
are  72  x  58in.  and  42  high.  Generally,  how- 
ever, altars  were  constructed  of  ordinary 
masonry,  with  one  great  slab  called  the  Mensa 
covering  the  top,  and  of  varying  size  up  to  1 3ft. 
or  more  in  length,  and  one  at  Immensee  measures 
about  16  X  7ft.,  but  probably  this  example  is 
not  of  great  antiquity.  In  very  rare  cases,  of 
which  there  is  an  instance  in  the  baptistry  at 
Ratisbon,  the^meusa  is  composed  of  more  than 
one  piece.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 
front  of  the  altar  was  enriched  with  carved 
arcading  and  sculpture ;  but  the  general  rule  was 
to  leave  it  a  perfectly  plain  surface  of  walling, 
covered  by  a  movable  frontal  of  any  precious 
material  from  gold  downwards,  and  in  this 
country  usually  of  embroidery. 

In  speaking  of  the  front  of  an  altar,  the  terms 
middle  and  right  and  left  sides  were  used,  and 
these  terms  were  never  applied  by  canonists  or 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  north  and  south 
ends.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  as,  for  example, 
Spain,  they  always  speak  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  sides  with  the  same  meaning. 

Originally,  as  typifying  the  unity  of  Christ 
and  His  Church,  there  was  but  one  altar  in  each 
church,  as  referred  to  by  SS.  Ignatius,  Irenoeus, 
and  Cyprian,  and  by  Tertuliian  and  Eusebius. 
of  Csesarea,  and  such  is  stUl  the  case  in  the  East, 
though  they  have  other  altars  in  detached 
oratories  around  the  building.  It  was  this 
ancient  usage  to  which  the  English  Church  re- 
verted for  its  general  rule,  tliough  there  is  no 
canon  to  prevent  more  where  they-  are  required 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  At  an  early  date 
the  number  was  increased  ;  thus  we  read  that 
Constantino  the  Great  had  Sin  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchie  in  Jerusalem,  and  4  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  In  the  year  326  Bishop  Aventius  conse- 
crated 3  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  same  century  we 
hear  of  7  in  the  Lateran  Church  at  Rome.  In 
the  6th  century  Pope  Leo  the  Great  mentions  13 
erected  by  Palladius,  Bishop  of  Saintes,  in 
honour  of  the  Apostles  ;  whUe  the  building  plan 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  9th  century, 
indicates  the  spots  allotted  to  17;  and  there 
were  at  least  14  chantries  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
at  the  time  of  their  suiTender.  In  some  cathe- 
drals, and  even  parish  churches,  their  number 
became  multiplied  to  what  mu.st  be  deemed  a 
very  unnecessary  extent,  as  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary,  Dantzig,  and  St.  Elizabeth,  Breslau, 
each  of  which  contains  about  50  altars. 

At  an  early  date,  when  the  basilica  became 
(or  became  the  type  for)  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
the  altar  always  stood  in  the  chord  of  the  apse  ; 
behind  it  stood  the  celebrant,  facing  it  and  the 
people,  whUe  round  the  apse  were  the  seats  for 
the  bishop  and  other  clergy  and  assistants. 
This  arrangement  has  been  preserved,  and  is 


still  in  occasional  use  in  certain  churches,  chiefly 
in  Rome,  which  are  termed  Basihcas,  and  possess 
special  privileges,  and  the  rubric  of  the  Ambro- 
eian  rite  assumes  the  practice  to  be  such.  WTiere 
this  was  the  case  the  apse,  from  an  early  period, 
was  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
priest  faced  eastwards  while  officiating;  but 
when  choirs  were  bmlt  out,  they  were  always  at 
the  east  end  (at  all  events,  in  northern  Europe, 
though  in  Rome  orientation  was  little  regarded), 
and  the  priest,  still  facing  east,  necessarily  had 
his  back  to  the  people.  At  Maintz,  and  some 
other  cathedrals,  there  is  an  altar  at  each  end, 
that  at  the  east  being  the  high  altar,  daily  used, 
while  that  at  the  opposite  end  is  only  used  on 
special  occasions,  and  then  the  celebrant  occu- 
pies the  Basilican  position. 

The  high  altar  is  defined  by  our  great  canon- 
ist, Lyndwode,  to  be  that  of  him  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  placed  in  the  choir  or 
most  solemn  part.  Occasionally,  but  not 
usually,  it  stood  detached  from  the  wall.  When 
other  altars  became  multiplied  they  were  placed 
in  all  parts.  Behind  the  choir  of  a  cathedral 
was'a  Lady- chapel,  flanked  by  a  range  of  smaller 
chapels  radiating  from  the  aisle,  or  ambulatory, 
which  was  so  generally  continued  round  the 
aisle.  The  choir  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  rood-screen,  an  altar  was  placed  on  the  outer 
side,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  monastic  church, 
was  used  by  the  parishioners ;  it  was  ordinarily 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  It  would  appear 
that  sometimes  there  was  an  altar  in  the  rood- 
top  itself;  not  imfrequently  the  position  was 
more  advanced,  under  the  central  lanthom  or 
dome,  as  at  Angouleme,  Bordeaux,  Madrid,  and 
Spires.  Beside  these  there  were  very  constantly, 
even  in  the  smallest  churches,  altars  at  the  east 
end  of  each  aisle,  while  cathedrals  and  larger 
churches  had.'  chapels,  each  with  its  altar,  along 
the  east  walls  of  their  transepts,  and  many  others 
built  out,  as  part  of  the  original  plan,  between 
the  deep  buttresses  (as  was  common  in  France), 
or  severally  erected  subsequently  (as  more  usual 
in  this  country),  and  were  genertilly  the  private 
chapels  of  families  or  confraternities  by  whom 
they  were  erected  and  endowed  or  maintained. 
Also,  altars  were  placed  backing  against  the 
nave-piUars,  as  at  St.  Stephen,  Vienna,  and 
Buda  ;  at  Boppard,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  .singular 
arrangement  of  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  each 
triforium  gaUery  ;  while  at  Compton,  in  Surrey, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  chancel  was  vaulted  at 
half  its  height,  and  arranged  with  the  high  altar 
below  and  another  just  over  it,  both  visible  to 
the  congregation. 

An    arrangement   very     commonly  found  in 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France  and  Germany,  is 
that  of  raising  the  choir  upon  a  crypt,  respect- 
ively reached  by   flights  of  steps  ;    in  the  crypt, 
which  is  called    "  TTie  Confessionary,"  are  the 
relics  of  the  Patron   Saint  placed  in   a  kind   of 
tomb,  immediately  under  the  high  altar,  while 
under  the  east  wall  of  the  crypt  is  another  altar. 
In  this  arrangement   the  choir  is  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  body  of  the  church  as  much  as 
the  crypt  is  below  that  level.     While  thus  refer- 
ring to   the   occasional    great  elevation   of   the 
choir  with  tliis  particular  object,  it  may  be  well 
to   note   that  in  the  inimcn.se  majority  of   our 
English  parish-churches  the  choir  and  altar  were 
very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  church,  as  shown  conclusively  by  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  piscina;  and  sedilia  in  the  one 
case,   and   doora-ays  in   the  other :    illustrating 
the  Mediaeval  motif  of  deepening  the  physical 
perception  of  mystery  conveyed  to  worshippers 
by  surrounding  the  chancel   with  high  screens, 
and  guarding  the  altar  it.sclf  with  side  curtains ; 
contrasting  with  the  modem  ultramontane  prac- 
tice of  throwing  down   all   screens,  raising  the 
altar  to  a  high  level,   and  by  all  means  endea- 
vouring to  lay  bare  the  actual  manual   acts  of 
celebration  to  the  gaze  of  spectators — as  though 
sight  were  the  first  cssentiaJ  to  faith  in  the  Holy- 
Mysteries. 

Portable  altars  must  be  briefly  adverted  to ; 
their  chief  object  was  for  use  on  journeys,  in 
camp,  and  on  visitation  of  the  sick.  It  is  re- 
lated, as  an  early  example,  that  when  Charle- 
magne made  his  crusade  against  the  pagan 
Saxons,  St.  Denis,  who  accompanied  him,  had  a 
portable  altar.  It  generally  consisted  of  a  small 
square  slab  of  precious  material,  such  as  marble, 
agate,  onyx,  porphyry,  or  amethyst,  set  in  a 
frame  of  gold  or  silver^-nriched  with  precious 
stones  and  enamels,  and  between  the  back  of  the 
slab  and  the  setting  was  some  relic  ;  the  frame 
often  shut  up  like  a  diptych.     Various  examples 
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of  Tciy  early  date  still  exist ;  a  silyer  one,  of 
Saxon  date,  Tvas  found  in  a  coffin  at  Durham : 
one  of  the  10th  century,  cased  with  silver,  is 
preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Orviedo ;  and  a 
magniiioent  specimen  in  the  King's  chapel  at 
Munich  dates  from  the  1 2th  century. 

The  consecration  of  an  altar  was  a  ceremony 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ehiu'ch,  but  both  were 
performed  with  the  aid  of  chrism,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  anointing  of  Jacob's  pillar,  the 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  which  was  by  Pope 
Felix  II.,  c.  A.D.  270:  the  Canon  of  the  Council 
of  Epono  in  617,  and  the  excerptions  of 
Ecgbricht  in  740,  forbade  the  consecration  of 
altars  by  unction  with  chrism,  unless  they  were 
of  stone,  and  the  latter  ordered  that  no  priest 
should  celebrate  except  on  a  hallowed  altar,  and 
very  similar  enactments  were  made  by  the  Con- 
vocation, 0.  960,  temp.  King  Edgar.  Cranmer's 
Reformatio  Legmn,  apparently  with  this  liew, 
forbids  celebration  in  private  houses.  Relics 
tvere  very  usually  inclosed  in  the  altar,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  according  to  Ayliffe,  but 
Lyndwode  considers  that  without  them  the  act 
of  consecration  was  still  effectual.  An  altar  was 
desecrated  by  removal  of  its  mensa  or  its  grave 
fracture,  or  by  a  change  of  form  of  the  altar. 
and  a  desecration  of  the  high  altar  had  the 
effect  of  desecrating  the  church  so  that  both 
needed  a  re- consecration,  though  in  some  cases 
the  minor  rite  or  reconciliation  would  suffice. 

The  general  destruction  of  stone  altars  which 
took  place  in  tliis  country  in  the  1 6th  century 
Tvas  viewed  by  many  persons  with  disfavour, 
and  amongst  others,  by  Day,  of  Chichester,  but 
some  bishops  refused  to  take  part  in  it ;  the 
destruction  was  chiefly  effected  jjursuant  to 
Ridley's  injunctions  in  1550.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  materials  were  generally  spent 
in  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  some- 
times to  other  uses,  as  at  Eayleigh,  Essex, 
"where  the  parish  paid  twenty  shillings  (not  then 
a  trifling  amount)  to  the  stage-players  that 
played  there  on  Trinity  Sunday.  Some  altars 
were  re-erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  and 
others  in  the  Laudian  period,  and  the  Republican 
Parliament  passed  an  Ordinance  in  1 643  directing 
that  all  altars  and  tables  of  stone  should  be 
utterly  taken  away  and  demolished. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  a  subject  which 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  not  hitherto  been 
so  fully  treated,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  use 
of  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  giving  very 
special  solemnity  to  any  act ;  thus,  in  ancient 
times,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was,  at  his  con- 
secration, set  upon  the  high  altar  of  Haintz 
Cathedral,  and  the  Pope  is  seated  on  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  after  his  election.  So  we 
may  refer  to  Harold  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
altar  to  add  solemnity  to  his  oath.  In  Wightred's 
"Dooms  Ecclesiastical,"  a.d.  69C,  are  provi- 
sions for  the  manumission  of  slaves  at  the  altar, 
and  the  purgation  of  the  accused  of  various 
ranks.  From  the  13  th  century  a  salmon  was 
yearly  presented  on  the  high  altar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  commemoration  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights  of  fishery  in  the  Thames.  At  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  luitil  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  was  annually  offered  before  the 
altar  a  doe  in  winter  and  a  buck  in  summer, 
garlanded  with  roses  and  flowers,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  grant  of  laud  by  the  chapter.  In 
like  manner,  a  stag  was  offered  at  Durham  by 
the  Neville  family  ;  at  Tork  Minster  a  lamb  by 
the  tenants ;  and  at  Leon,  in  Spain,  each  year 
on  the  27th  August  there  was  presented  a 
quarter  of  a  bull  that  had  been  killed  in  the  last 
bun-fight. 


LTVERPOOL  ENGINEERIXG  SOCIETY. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  17th  in.st.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  and  the  iiroceedings 
commenced  with  the  election  of  the  officers  for 
next  year,  Mr.  Alex.  Ross  becoming  president, 
Mes.srs.  Baldry  and  Morgan,  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  Lyster,  Bevis,  Maginnis,  Findlay,  and 
Pain,  members  of  council,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Potts, 
hon.  secretary. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Teatman,  the  retiring  president, 
next  addressed  the  meeting.  Dealing  first  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  he  briefly  reviewed  its 
advance  during  the  four-  years  of  its  existence 
from  a  private  association  of  engineering  students 
to  a  recognised  positidb  among  the  scientific 
societies  of  Liverpool.  WhUe  regretting  that 
the  present  year  had  for  the  fii-st  time  shown 
no    increase    in    the    number  of    members,  he 


thought  that  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society  had,  on  the  whole,  reached  a 
higher  standard  than  previously,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  some  proposed  changes  in  the 
number  of  meetings  might  not  only  lead  to  a 
further  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  might 
induce  some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Society 
to  become  more  frequent  attendants  at  its 
meetings  and  to  accept  in  future  years  those 
offices  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  men  who 
were  comparatively  juniors  in  the  profession. 

Passing  to  the  outside  events  of  the  year, 
after  noticing  the  remarkable  advance  in  the 
price  of  iron  between  August  and  September  and 
its  possible  bearing  upon  engineering  prospects, 
Mr.  .Teatman  enumerated  the  principal  works 
completed  or  in  progress  during  the  year,  making 
special  mention  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  Severn 
Bridge,  the  Victoria  Docks  Extension,  the 
Ramsden  Dock  at  Barrow,  and  among  local  un- 
dertakings the  Cheshire  Lines  North  Extension, 
the  North-Westem  Railway  Company's  Works, 
the  new  docks  at  Bootle,  and  the  Seacombe  Ferry 
Works.  He  concluded  by  hoping  "That  the 
signs,  at  present  somewhat  uncertain,  of  increas- 
ing activity  in  engineering  enterprise  and  in 
commerce  genei*ally,  may  be  speedily  verified : 
that  peace  may  be  preserved  at  home  and  restored 
to  our  colonies ;  and  that  the  wealth  of  England 
may  no  longer  be  expended  on  unprofitable  war- 
fare or  in  the  annexation  of  unmanageable  de- 
pendencies, but  may  rather  be  applied  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  vast  dominions  which 
already  own  the  sway  of  our  Queen,  to  improve 
the  means  of  communication  with  our  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  over  the  face  of  the  earth  of  those 
good  things  God  has  given  for  the  use  of  man." 

Mr.  Ross,  the  president-elect,  then  took  the 
chair,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  members  of 
council. 

ROr^lL    INSTITUTE    OF    BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  Fellows  only 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arclii- 
tccts  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  that  body  on  Monday  week  (as  noticed  in 
our  last  issue) ,  to  consider  proposed  alterations 
in  the  by-laws  affecting  membership.  Copies  of 
the  revised  charter  and  by-laws,  together  with 
the  revised  nomination  fonns,  as  recommended 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  were  on 
the  table,  and  after  explanations  from  the 
chainnan  for  the  evening  (Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  V.P.),  it  was  resolved  that  the  by-law  34 
be  expunged,  and  that  in  place  of  the  said  by- 
law the  following  be  inserted,  viz.  :  "Honorary 
Fellows  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  sub- 
scription or  make  any  donation  to  the  Institute." 
With  reference  thereto  it  was  further  resolved 
that  the  Council  have  power  to  alter  or  expunge, 
in  by-law  04  and  other  by-laws,  words  affecting 
the  spirit  or  intention  of  by-law  34  as  now 
amended.  With  reference  to  the  amendment  of 
the  forms  of  nomination  No.  II.  and  No.  IIa., 
respecting  candidates  for  membership  resident 
abroad,  the  following  forms  were  approved: 
"No.  II.  (Fellows  resident  abroad.) — A.  B.,  of 

,  having  read  the   charter  and  by-laws  of 

the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
biing  duly  qualified  and  willing  to  conform 
thereto,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  as  a 
Fellow.  [Here  state  the  candidate's  qualifica- 
tions for  election.]  We,  the  undersigned,  do 
hereby  nominate  and  recommend  him  to  the 
Council  for  ballot,  his  works  being  of  sufficient 
importance,  in  our  opinion,  to  entitle  him  to 
admission  as  a  FeUow.  Witness  our  hands  this 
■ day  of ."  (The  signatures  of  candi- 
date and  of  three  Fellows  to  follow.)     "No.  IIa. 

(Associates   resident   abroad.) — A.   B.,  of  , 

having  read  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  being 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  conform  thereto,  is 
desirous  of  being  admitted  as  an  Associate. 
[Here  state  the  candidate's  qualifications  for 
election.]  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
nominate  and  recommend  him  to  the  Council  for 
ballot,  he  being,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  ad- 
mission  as   an   Associate.     Witness   our  hands 

this  day   of  • -."       (The   signatures   as 

before.)  With  reference  to  the  amendment  of 
fonn  No.  III.,  respecting  the  nomination  of 
honorary  and  corresponding  members,  the  fol- 
lowing form  was  approved:  "No.  III.  (Hon. 
and  Corr.  Members.) — A.  B.,  of ,  is  detirous 


of  being  admitted  as  an  Honorary  and  Corre- 
.sponding  Member.  We,  the  undersigned,  do 
hereby  nominate  and  recommend  him  to  the 
Council  for  election  as  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding Member,  his  works  being  known  to  us, 
and  being  of  sufficient  importance,  in  our 
opinion,  to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction.  Wit- 
ness OUT  hands  this day  of  ."     (The 

signatures  as  before.) 


"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

DESIGN  FOE  A  VILLAOE  BANK. 

The  designs  for  tliis  subject  are  numerous,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  any  of  them  have  realised 
the  kind  of  building  intended.  "Domestic," 
who  comes  nearest  in  point  of  arrangement,  and 
gives  us  pleasing,  though  rather  quaint,  eleva- 
tions, has  confined  liis  plan  to  the  size  we  pub- 
lished ;  the  public  entrance  to  the  bank  is  placed 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  widest  front,  and 
opens  directly  into  the  space  before  the  counter : 
it  would  have  been  more  desirable  if  space  for  a 
small  inner  lobby  had  been  obtained.  The 
manager's-room.  Oft.  Gin.  by  Sft.  7in.,  occupies 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  frontage,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  front  and  a  return  window  in  the 
side ;  the  doorways  to  it  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  counter,  so  that  the 
manager  may  enter  his  room  from  either  side 
of  the  banking-room.  There  is  a  private  en- 
trance in  the  rear  behind  the  manager's-room, 
with  staircase  to  living-rooms  and  bedrooms, 
and  a  useful  w.e.  and  lavatory  near  the  lobby. 
A  good  .strong-room  is  got  on  one  side  of  fire- 
place to  the  banking-offiee.  On  the  fir.st  floor 
there  is  a  living-room  over  the  latter,  a  small 
bedroom  over  the  manager's-room ;  the  kitchen 
is  obtained  on  the  second  floor.  The  place  is 
generally  compact  and  the  w.e.  an'angements 
are  good,  but  we  do  not  see  how  the  flue  from 
the  banking  office  is  to  be  turned  easily  into 
stack.  The  staircase  windows  on  the  side  eleva- 
tion produce  an  unfortunate  irregularity  in  the 
arrangement  of  openings  on  this  side ;  it  would 
have  been  better  to  h.ave  had  a  lofty  light  over 
the  side  entrance.  The  author  obtains  additional 
space  on  his  upper  floors  by  projecting  beyond 
the  front  of  his  bank,  which  is  built  in  brick, 
the  upper  part  being  plastered.  The  mullioned 
and  transomcd  windows  are  appropriate. 
"Edwin"  sends  a  well-designed  elevation  for 
the  front  in  a  Late  Gothic,  suitable  for  a  stone 
district.  The  windows  to  bank  are  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, and  have  an  official  look,  and  the  door- 
way, with  pointed  arch,  is  at  one  .side,  and  leads 
into  a  small  lobby.  The  public  space  in  front  of 
counter  is  too  small,  and  the  clerks'  portion 
might  have  been  reduced.  The  manager's-room 
is  placed  in  the  rear,  opens  from  the  clerks'  office. 
The  lavatory  arrangement  is  convenient.  A 
staircase  in  the  rear  leads  to  an  entresol,  com- 
prising the  kitchen  and  housekeeper's  bedroom. 
On  the  first  floor  the  whole  area,  excejjt  stairs 
and  w.e,  is  devoted  to  a  sitting-room,  and  there 
is  a  large  bedroom  above.  Cellars  are  provided, 
in  which  the  strong-room  is  located,  rather  out 
of  the  way.  A  small  safe  is  shown  under  the 
entrance,  for  the  manager's  use.  Ingenuity  is 
evinced  in  the  planning,  but  the  perspective  is 
badly  drawn,  or  the  side-street  ascends  too 
rapidly.  ' '  Jack' s ' '  work  is,  as  usual,  charac- 
terised by  piquancy  in  the  detail  and  grouping ; 
the  side  elevation  is  certainly  picturesque  and  ar- 
tistic in  feeling,  biit  the  front  is  spoUt  by  a  rather 
queerly-corbeUed  bay-window  at  the  top,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  good  plan  is  sacrificed  to  a  rather 
whimsical  external  treatment.  The  entrance  to 
bank,  and  the  arrangement  of  clerks'  and 
manager's  office,  the  lavatory,  &c.,  are  conve- 
niently managed  ;  but  there  is  a  too-cramped 
side-entrance  and  stairs ;  the  windows  are 
awkward,  and  the  kitchen  landing  small,  though 
the  author  has  rather  cleverly  attempted  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  a  projecting  stair. 
Local  stone  is  .specified  for  the  gi'ound  story,  the^ 
upper  part  being  in  red  brick,  with  purple-tinted" 
brick  quoins ;  brovm  tiles  for  the  roof,  and  lead' 
glazing  to  staircase.  If  "Jack"  would  be  a' 
little  more  moderate  in  his  enthusiasm  for  QueeB'' 
Anne,  it  would  be  better  for  him.  "What  Da' 
You  Think  "  adopts  timber  and  brick-nogging' 
in  tho  upper  stories,  the  walls  below  being  of 
stone.  The  author  has  managed  to  impart  i 
village-like  effect  to  his  elevation,  but  the  roofing 
and  chunney-.stacUs  are  awkwardly  an"anged,  th*" 
long  hip  would  look  particularly  so  in  perspective. 
In  the  jilan  the  author  cants  the  angle  beneath  a, 
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BaKetit  comcr-'n'mdow,  and  obtains  an  an^le  en- 
trance to  the   bank  ;  the  manager's  door  would 
have  been   more   convenient  if  jjlaced   to  open 
into  the   clerks'   office;  the  private  passa{,'0  en- 
trance is  rather  "wasteful  of  space,  and  the  ■^\'iu- 
dows     and      fireplace     of      sitting'-room     are 
badly    distributed.     Unlike    the    last,    "K   in 
Circle"  goes  in  for  a  stone  and  brick  building, 
quite  monumental  in  type.     He  also  adopts  the 
corner   entrance,   and  marks  it   by   an  octagon 
bay  carried   above   the  roof  as  a  cupola.     The 
style  chosen  is  Late   Gothic,  -with  Elizabethan 
features,  not  unsuitable ;  the  bank,  clerks'  and 
manager's-rooms  are  well- disposed  in  the  alter- 
native  overlap,    but  the   private   entrance  and 
fii-st-floor    arrangement   are    defective.     There 
"would  be  apparently  lack   of   headway  in  the 
first  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  landing  and  parlour 
are  much   too  cramped.     The   position    of   the 
stacks    shown,    too,    would     necessitate    some 
queer  turning  in  the  flues.   "  Sub  Rosa"  adopts 
the    same    style ;     the    elevations    are    simply 
treated,  but  the  bank  windows  are  scarcely  pro- 
nounced enough,  and  we  might  mistake  the  ele- 
vation for  that  of  a   private  house.     The   plan 
is  cleverly   managed,    the    manager  is   located 
conveniently  in  relation  to  the  banking  ofiice, 
the  strong-room  and  liis  own  private  entrance 
and   staii-case  ;  and   the  conveniences,    are  well 
placed.    The  author  estimateshis  design  at  £700, 
the  materials  being  red  brick,  and  stone  fireproof 
landings.     "Castello"    is   a   design   in   a  Late 
Gothic   style,    intended  to  be  built  entirely  of 
coiu'sed  masonry,  though   the  estimate   given, 
£465,  is  small.     In  tlie  treatment  there  is  nxuch 
to  commend,  but  the  plan  has  defects ;  thus,  the 
manager's-room  is  not  in  convenient  communi- 
cation either  with  the  clerks'   office,  or  the  pri 
vate  part  of  house,  "which  are  on  opposite  sides ;  the 
staircase  "windows  are  awkward,  and  the  kitchen 
inconvenient  in  shape  and  position.  The  bank  flue 
"would  have  to  be  twisted  awkwardly  to  make  it 
enter  the  stack  at  the  side,   and  the  flues  are 
shown   wrong   on   the   second   floor.     "Honey 
De w  "  sends  a  well-drawn  set  of  elevations  and 
plans.     The  upper  stories  shghtly  overhang,  and 
are  of  timber,  filled  in  "v\'ith  cement,  the  ground- 
story  being  of  red  bricks,  with   freestone  dress- 
ings.    The  style  is   sxiitable,    but  the  chimney- 
stacks  are  heavy  at  the  top.     There  is  a  comer 
entrance     to    bank.        The     passage     between 
manager's  and  strong  room  is  wasteful,  and  the 
author  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  first-floor 
plan.     The  landing  and  sitting-room  are  both 
cramped.     Motto  "  J.  L."  has  given  a  character 
to  liis  front  elevation,  but  the  centre   entrance, 
with  manager's  room  on  one  side  and  bank  on 
the    other,    would   be   extremely  inconvenient. 
*'AmIr"  is  a  bold  and  weil-conceived  design 
in  stone  and  brick,  in  a  suitable  style.     There  is 
a  centre  entrance  to  the  bank,  a  counter  extend- 
ing the  whole  "nidth  of  the   building,    but  the 
manager's  room,  private  entrance,  and  stairs  are 
a  little  confined  in  space,    and  the   upper  floors 
are  divided  rather  awkwardly.     Much  ingenuity 
has,    however,  been   sho"wn.       "Sub  Silentio" 
has  also  exhibited  tact  in  his  office  arrangement, 
which  is   economically  contrived,   and  the  first 
floor  has  a  good  sitting-room;  the  other  rooms  arc 
•cramped.     We  do  not  like  the  elevation  so  well. 
** Stone    in  Circle"    signifies   its  material;  the 
design  is  Late  Gothic,    but  we  find   fault  witli 
the  crowded  effect  of  bank  window,  produced  by 
the  corbelled  oriel ;  the  entrances,  too,  ai'e  insig- 
nificant.    The  planning  is  not  without  merit,  but 
the    stairs    and     landings     are    unsatisfactory. 
•*  Nineteenth  Century  "  is  a  clever  and  picturesque 
"version  in  Queen  Anne,  a  trifle  too  extravagant, 
tiled  in  the  upper  floors,  with  overhanging  bay 
on  one  side,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  space 
in  the  parlour.     The  double  comer  entrance  to 
bank  is   more    capricious    than    desirable,    the 
private  entrance  to   the  private   part  of  house 
through  the  public  part  of  bank  is  objectionable, 
and  the   Mtcheu  and  upper  rooms  ai'e  defective, 
and   it  is   clear  quaintucss  has  been  purchased 
ratlicr  dearly.     The   author  of    "M.  A.  A.  in 
Triangle"  has  evidently  tried  to  make  the  most 
of  the  small  area,  but  th^  position  of  w.c.  window 
close  to  entrance  is  provocative  of  mischief,  and 
the  lobby  entrance  extremely  awkward,   to  say 
nothing    of  the   position   for   the   doors.      The 
GutUio  style  chosen  is  too  formal  for  a  vill.ige. 
The  detail,  however,  is  not  without  merit.     The 
estimate  is  £S20.     "No.  90,"  also  Gothic,  is  far 
too  elaborate   in  detail,  and   the  comer  oriel  is 
pnpleasing;    why    are    the    side-fights    canted 
^  in  the  first-floor  'f     In  plan,  the  manager's  room 
I  is  not  on  the  right  side.     The  private   stairs  is 


rather  clumsily  managed.  The  dra"\vings  are 
carefully  figured,  and  the  work  painstaking. 
"  Wasp  in  Triangle  "  has  put  the  bank 
proper  on  one  side,  divided  in  two  by 
the  counter ;  the  manager  is  close  to  his 
own  entrance,  but  any  merit  in  plan 
is  coimterbalanced  by  the  elaborate  eleva- 
tion in  a  s*yle  not  very  characteristic  of  a  "village 
street — the  ground  and  first-floor  stories  rather 
suggest  the  publichouse.  A  little  crowded  and 
cramped  in  the  plan  is  "  Fidcssa  "  ;  there  was 
no  necessity  to  nuike  ono  entrance  serve  both  the 
bank  and  the  house  ;  the  elevation  is  rather  over- 
done, and  the  lower  story  not  very  expressive  of 
its  use.  "  Greyhound  "  adapts  a  rather  Flemish 
kind  of  Gothic,  the  angle  window  is  a  pleasing 
feature,  but  suffers  from  the  meaningless  iron- 
work at  the  top  ;  the  manager  is  not  well-placed 
for  his  clerks,  and  the  living-room  is  small. 
"  Such  a  Dog"  sends  an  elevation  in  the  Gothic 
style  possessing  some  pleasing  features  ;  the  plan 
is  well-arranged  and  the  manager's-room  con- 
venient in  position  ;  but  the  stairs  are  vei"T 
cramped.  "  Erauc  Tireur  "  has  an  elevation  at 
least  picturesque,  but  the  projecting  gables  are 
extravagant ;  the  plan  is  spoilt  by  the  centre 
porch,  and  the  location  of  manager's  room  is 
not  the  best.  "Spray  in  Circle  "  has  a  well- 
conceived  plan,  though  a  httle  cramped  in  the 
private  entrance ;  the  elevation  is  drawn  in  a 
characteristic  style,  and  the  design  exhibits  taste, 
Alonzo  the  Brave  "  also  shows  feeling  and 
some  good  detail  a  little  cut-up  in  parts,  and  the 
plan  is  somewhat  crowded  in  the  entrances,  espe- 
cially the  public  lobby,  but  there  are  good  points. 
The  sequence  in  which  we  have  placed  the  above 
designs  must  not  bo  taken  to  mean  order  of  merit. 
It  "n'ould  be  impossible  to  detail  half  the  designs 
received.  "Clansman,"  "Our  Praises  are  our 
Wages,"  "North-We.st,"  "E  in  Circle,"  "  N. 
or  M.,"  "F.  W.  in  Lozenge"  exhibit  good 
points  in  planning,  but  all  fail  to  express 
the  semi-public  character  of  a  village  bank.  ' '  Ora 
et  Labora,"  "  C  in  Circle,"  "Subjudice," 
"Eesurgam,"  "Tim,"  "As  Tou  Like  It," 
"Mot,"  are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  pretentious, 
and  many  of  them  would  be  more  suited  for  the 
streets  of  a  small  town.  ' '  Re.surgam ' '  is  over- 
dormered,  and  the  private  stairs  too  full  of 
winders ;  "  C  in  Circle "  is  extravagant  in 
Gothic  detail,  and  the  hipped  dormers  and 
comer  oriels  are  costly,  and  out  of  place  ;  "Burs- 
well "  is  too  like  a  shop  in  the  "window  treatment, 
and  the  lobby  entrance  to  bank  is  ludicrously 
small ;  while  the  perspective  of  ' '  Tim  "  spoils  a 
sensibly  treated  elevation  if  it  is  not  extravagant 
for  its  purpose.  The  plans,  too,  exhibit  want 
of  study ;  as  for  instance,  how  could  a  manager 
sit  in  a  little  space  oH.  Gin.  square  ?  There  are 
many  designs,  the  qualities  of  which  permit  us 
only  to  enumerate  them  in  something  like  order 
of  merit.  These  are  "  Semper  Paratus,"  better 
in  elevation  than  plan  ;  "  Toltec ' '  (spoilt  by  a 
corner  gable) ;  "Toledo,"  "Heart  and  Arrow," 
"  Pi o Bono  Publico,"  "  Wasp,"  "  Streonshalh," 
"  Quod,"  "  Lancaster,"  "  Rusticus,"  "  N.  B.," 
"  GwjTidwr,"  "  A.  U.  C.  in  Triangle,"  "  Fleur 
de  Lis"  (tooomatc),  "Motto T.,"  "Fin Circle," 
"  X.  L.,  "  "  Pendennis,  "  "  Gwent,  " 
"X.  L.  N.  T.,"  "B  in  Circle,"  "North," 
"Black  and  White,"  "Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  "Timeo,"  "Peritus,"  "N.  R.  G.," 
"Attempt,"  "Figaro,"  "  Ogmore,"  "B  in 
three  Circle,"  "Tace,"  "Set  Square,"  "Dun- 
can Macallister,"  "Pence  "tt'ith  Honour."  Some 
of  the  plans  of  these  evince  study,  but  others 
have  bad  entrances,  and  the  offices  are  not 
economically  disposed.  The  larger  number  of 
attempts  are  ostentatious  in  style,  and  the  detail 
more  adapted  for  city  bank.  We  cannot  close 
our  review  of  these  designs  without  noticing 
improvement  from  some  of  oui'  younger  and  less 
experienced  members.  A  few  of  them  give  us 
additional  trouble  by  sending  more  than  one 
sheet  of  drawings;  wo  particularly  request 
in  future  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  conditions 
in  this  respect,  and  those  who  send  more  than 
one  sheet  must  not  wondor  if  their  work  remains 
unnoticed. 

A  CAEINTiT  SIDEnOARn. 

"Edwin"  sends  us  the  best  sketch  for  this 
subject,  the  drawers  and  space  below,  the  over- 
hanging lockers  above,  and  the  cut  brackets  "with 
shelves  for  old  china  are  well  arranged,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  main  use  of  the  furniture 
as  a  sideboard.  The  details  show  a  cultured 
knowledge  of  the  style  chosen,  e8scntiall3'Shaw- 
esque  in  feeling.  "  Binny  "  must  be  placednext. 
The   open-framed  sides   and   the  centre  locker, 


with  pediment,  remind  us  of  another  leader  of 
taste  in  furniture,  though  the  centre  break  is  not 
so  satisfactory.  The  moiddings  are  good.  "  War 
in  Circle  "  is  more  adapted  for  a  drawing-room 
cabinet ;  there  is  a  cupboard  in  the  centre  below 
the  shelf,  with  secret  drawers  and  comer  what 
nets  for  bric-a-brac.  A  small  locker  is  framed  over 
the  sideboard.  There  is  an  evident  weakness  in 
the  legs  at  the  angles,  and  a  painful  want  of 
quietness  in  the  treatment ;  tlio  dctaUs  are  well 
drawn.  "Honey  Dew"  shows  a  sensibly- 
treated  piece  of  furniture,  but  the  space  between 
the  side-board  and  glass  case  is  too  low.  Tha 
detail  is  well  di'awn,  but  the  mouldings  aro 
rather  meagre  in  profile;  "Mediocria  Fimia," 
shows  an  18th-centurj' sideboard  with  a  glass 
case  for  bric-a-brac  over  it.  The  angle  brackets 
supporting  the  latter  are  awkward,  and  the 
pediment  at  the  top  might  have  been  omitted 
with  advantage.  The  author  is  not  up  in  detail. 
"  F.  in  Circle  "  is  light  in  framing,  and  rather 
spindle-like  in  the  legs :  there  aro  drawers  and 
shelves  for  china  below  the  sideboard,  and  cup- 
boards above ;  the  mouldings  are  coarse,  and 
show  lack  of  experience.  "Such  a  Dog"  is 
well  conceived  in  its  parts ;  there  is  a  useful 
space  for  decanters  and  glass  in  the  centre,  with 
a  small  locker  and  shelf  at  top  for  old  china ; 
under  the  di-awers  is  a  recess  for  "wine-cooler 
and  side  cupboards.  The  mouldings  are  well  de- 
signed. "Minted"  is  the  motto  of  a  similar  kind 
of  design,  clever,  but  overdone  in  parts.  "  Sub- 
Rosa"  is  heavy  in  outhne,  and  the  detail  rather 
rough  in  drawing;  "  B  in  Three  Circles"  is 
neatly  drawn,  but  the  mouldings  woidd  look 
heaA-y  and  poor.  ' '  Domestic "  is  designed  in 
a  quiet  Classic  manner,  and  displays  taste ;  the 
shelves  for  books  are  useful.  Careful  in  drawing 
and  suitable  is  "Null  Bien  san  Peine,"  but  the 
sprays  in  lower  panels  are  out  of  place.  We 
have  only  space  left  to  name  in  order  of  merit : — 
"T-Square"  (mouldings  very  coarse),  "Spray 
in  Circle"  (too  ornate),  "  Bideswell"  (heavy, 
but  pcssessing  merit),  "Presto"  (ill-propor- 
tioned), "Eesurgam"  (top-heavy),  "Hangling" 
(too  elaborate  and  lofty),  "LeopUton,"  "Lapis," 
"Attempt,"  "Gladstone  v.  Scott"  (too  cut-up 
in  panelling  and  intersecting  circles).  Many  of 
the  latter  send  designs  of  too  pretentious  an 
order. 


CORFE  C.VSTLE— I^'Y-CLAD  RUEs'S. 

MR.  T.  BOND,  of  Tyneham,  writes  to 
complain  of  the  damage  that  is  being 
caused  to  Corfe  Castle  and  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  its  details  by  the  gi'owth  of  ivy,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  archaeologist  has  higher  claims  for 
consideration  than  either  the  poet  or  the  land- 
scape painter.  He  adds,  ' '  From  early  youth  I 
have  been  an  observer  and  an  admirer  of  the 
ruins  of  Corfe,  but  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I 
did  not  attach  to  the  details  of  a  building  the 
importance  which  larger  experience  and  more 
careful  study  of  similar  structures  has  since 
enabled  me  to  do.  But  I  well  recollect  that  in 
those  early  days  the  ivy  which  now  conceals  the 
fragment  of  this  keep  only  reached  to  about 
half  its  height,  and  that  then  some  very  interest- 
ing details,  consisting  of  an  arcade  and  other 
characteristic  features,  were  exposed  to  view. 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  examine  them  more 
carefully  now,  as  they  would  aft'ord  much  help 
in  fixing  the  date  of  the  building.  Alas  !  this  is 
impossible ;  the  book  is  closed,  and  I  can  see  but 
the  green  leather  binding.  Again,  I  recollect 
that  the  noble  tower  whii'h  flanks  the  outer  side 
of  the  second  gateway  showed  some  interesting- 
machicolation  illustrative  of  a  method  adopted 
by  the  besieged  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
besiegers.  But  now  the  tower,  when  viewed 
from  the  outside,  no  longer  presents  a  grand 
mass  of  Edwardian  masonry ;  it  has  simply  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  ivy  bush.  The  green 
morocco,  though  it  may  captivate  some  eyes, 
conceals  the  treasure  within ;  and  this  noble 
piece  of  masonry  is  rendered  useless  as  an  object 
for  study.  If  ivy  is  thus  allowed  to  cover  up, 
one  after  another,  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive portions  of  the  building,  future  gene- 
rations must  take  the  description  of  it  upon 
trust,  for  they  will  be  unable  to  study  it  them- 
selves. It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  Castle  if  some  of  the  rntibish  were  cleared 
away,  so  that  the  foundations  of  apartments 
now  no  longer  standing  might  be  uncovered, 
and  the  ground-plan  of  the  Castle,  which  at 
present  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  might  be 
made  out,  in  like  manner  as  has  so  effectively 
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been  done  at  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
Muchelney,  Somersetshire,  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
the  Forum  of  Rome.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
groimd  adjoining  the  wall  built  '  herring-bone 
fashion,'  which,  if  it  were  cleared  and  examined, 
might  throw  a  light  upon  that  most  .ancient, 
most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
puzzling  portion  of  the  castle." 


THE  VALUE   OF  PRACTICAL   DATA  IN 
IRONWORK. 

IN  our  last  issue  (p.  702)we  gave  an  abstract 
of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Graham  Smith, 
A.I.C.E.,  before  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Surveyors  at  Mitcham.  Although  there  isnothing 
new  in  Mr.  Smith's  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
ironwork,  the  author  hinted  the  possibility  of  the 
engineer  who  closely  followed  theoretical  de- 
ductions being  misled.  In  fact,  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  R.ankine,  Hodgkinson,  or 
Fairbairn  and  the  published  f  ormulte  is  inadequate 
to  furnish  the  engineer  with  the  actual  require- 
ments of  an  iron  structure.  He  is  led  to  assume 
conditions  of  structure  that  do  not  really  exist ; 
as  for  example,  that  e.ach  member  has  a  normal 
length,  that  the  strains  are  always  constant, 
that  every  beam  and  joint  is  capable  of  turning 
freely  about  its  extremities,  that  variations  of 
temperature  make  no  appreciable  difference  in 
ordinary  iron  structures,  and  that  reliance  can 
generally  be  placed  upon  the  assumed  tensile 
resistance  of  iron  under  all  circumstances  of 
manufacture.  Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  mentions 
the  English  practice  of  making  junctions  with 
innumer.able  small  rivets,  which  practically 
renders  the  structure  rigid,  and  throws  out  the 
calculation.?  of  the  mere  theorist ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  iron 
is  often  seriously  impaired  at  these  junctions  by 
the  process  of  punching  and  drilling  the  plates, 
and  the  "pin  connection"  system  so  largely 
adopted  in  America  seems  to  us  to  be,  for  many 
purposes,  a  far  more  scientific  and  reasonable 
mode  of  connection,  and  one  which  will  eventu- 
ally gain  favour.  The  effects  caused  by  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  so  important  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  the  practical  engineer  ignoi  ing 
it  altogether  in  some  structures.  Mr.  Graham 
Smith  instanced  the  effect  of  a  warm  day  on  the 
upper  flanges  of  girder  bridges  in  giving  a  fuller 
expansion  even  than  when  great  loads  were  iipon 
the  structure,  and  every  one  acquainted  with  iron 
beams  knows  that  the  strains  are  considerably 
greater  under  circumstances  like  these,  and  the 
author  observes,  a  variation  of  only  15°  Fah. 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  1  ton  actual  load 
per  square  inch.  Those  facts  make  it  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  find  out  what  are  the  limits 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  a  given  lo- 
cality, and  to  provide  accordingly  in  the  shape 
of  adjusting  bearings  and  joints,  or  in  larger 
flanges.  The  author  estimates  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  England  at  82-.),  but  various  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  reduce  this  amount,  and 
to  render  the  change  less  active.  For  exposed 
positions  an  allowance  of  7-16  of  an  inch  in 
100ft.  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  strains  due  to  change  of 
temperature. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that  in  de- 
signing iron  beams  the  work  is  economically 
done  when  the  strains  have  been  duly  calculated 
and  the  numbers  specified  to  be  of  certain  sec- 
tional areas  to  resist  them.  A  great  deal  more 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  that  may  be 
obtained,  the  dimensions  and  weight  procurable, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  these  matters  often 
seriously  impair  orcompletely  throwout  the  nicest 
calculations.  It  is  well  known  by  all  practical 
architects  and  engineers  that  the  depth  of  plate 
girders  is  as  frequently  determined  by  the 
width  of  rolled  plates  that  can  be  procured  as 
by  considerations  of  loading  or  the  theoretical 
requirements  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Smith 
reminded  his  hearers  of  this  fact,  and  stated  that 
the  maximum  depth  of  ordinary  plate  girders  is 
fixed  by  the  necessities  of  manufacture  at  4ft. 
6in.  _  Flanges  also  should  be  properly  pro- 
portioned in  thickness  to  meet  the  strains  more 
economically,  or  the  beam  should  bo  designed 
with  a  parabolic -shaped  upper  curve  ;  but  such 
a  condition  frequently  has  to  be  set  aside  when  a 
limited  number  of  girders  are  ordered,  and  it  is 
only  possible  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
when  a  large  number  of  girders  from  the  same 
pattern  are  required.  Mr.  Smith  calls  attention 
to  a  frequent  oversight  in  specifications  for  iron 


girders  and  bridge-building,  namely,  that  the 
Staft'ordshire  iron  is  still  required,  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  Staffordshire  iron  is  now  rarely 
seen,  the  sizes  from  that  district  being  small,  on 
account  of  the  plant  employed  being  old,  whereas 
in  the  Cleveland  district  modern  and  improved 
machinery  is  used.  It  is  well  to  Iinow  that 
Cleveland  plates  can  be  procured  without  addi- 
tional cost  up  to  21ft.  in  length  and  1ft.  6in.  in 
width,  and  r2cwt.  in  weight.  The  iron  from 
Staft'ordshire  is,  however,  tougher  in  quality  as 
a  rule,  and  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  quality 
supplied.  No  regard,  says  the  author,  should  be 
paid  to  **  brand,"  as  it  is  no  test  of  quality,  and, 
he  observes,  a  fair  specification  for  girder  iron  is 
20  tons  per  square  inch,  and  G  per  cent,  elonga- 
tion with  the  fibre  ;  for  plates,  18  tons  per  inch, 
and  3  per  cent,  elongation  ;  for  angle  .and  T- 
irons,  22  tons  per  inch,  and  9  per  cent,  elonga- 
tion ;  and  for  bars  and  rods,  24  tons  per  inch, 
and  l.i  per  cent,  elongation.  The  hints  on  pre- 
paring samples  for  testing,  on  testing  plates,  and 
on  the  desirability  of  applying  proof-loads  to 
structures  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  ironwork.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  caution  the  reader  against  the  idea  that  a  proof - 
load  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  test  of 
strength  ;  hard  iron  will  often  yield  less  than 
iron  of  a  more  ductile,  and,  therefore,  desirable 
quality,  and  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  application  ofproof-loads,  asastructure 
may  stand  one  or  two  trials,  but  not  a  succession 
of  loads. 

LANDLORD'S  AND  TENANT'SFIXTURES. 

WE  lately  printed  a  valuable  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Smalm.an  Smith,  barrister-at-law  at 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors  (seep.  639-672,  73.5), 
bearing  upon  the  very  vexed  question  of  fixtures. 
There  are  one  or  two  siiggestions  that  were  made 
in  the  paper  and  discussion  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  concerned  in  house-property, 
whether  as  landlord  or  tenant,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
have  been  discussing  how  they  can  assist  the  pro- 
fession in  the  difficult  task  of  defining  what 
fixtures  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  what  to  the 
tenant.  At  present  the  question  is  involved  in 
inexplicable  confusion  by  the  adverse  decisions 
of  lawyers,  and  the  conflicting  practice  of  sur- 
veyors themselves.  Mr.  Smalman  Smith  has 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  subject  of  much  con- 
fusion by  explaining  the  legal  decision  upon  the 
simple  basis  of  the  "  intention  "  of  the  owner  in 
annexing  an  article  to  the  freehold.  If  the 
intention  can  be  indicated  by  facts,  the  difficulty 
of  determining  a  fixture  can  be  easily  overcome. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  is  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  law,  which 
declares  that  whatever  is  attached  to  the  soil 
mvist  go  with  it,  the  practical  effect  of  which  is 
that  a  tenant  who  fixes  anything  to  the  freehold 
virtually,  loses  his  possession  in  it  when  he 
leaves.  He  may,  for  instance,  fix  up  a  handsome 
chimney-piece,  in  place  of  the  common  one,  and 
according  to  this  law  the  lessor  can  claim  it, 
notwithstanding  the  lessee  agree  to  replace  the  old 
one.  He  may  even  fix  in  a  certain  manner  a 
bookcase  to  the  walls,  and  it  may  be  held  to  have 
been  put  up  with  the  intention  of  "  permanently 
benefitting  the  freehold."  This  principle,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  old  feudal  law,  is  manifestly 
one-sided  in  its  consequences,  as  the  property  in 
a  movable  becomes  lost  by  annexation  to  the 
soil.  The  maxim  has,  however,  been  construed 
more  liberally  of  late  years  by  the  judges,  who 
have  considerably  modified  it  by  qualifications. 
The  author  of  the  paper  defines  "annexation" 
intelligibly.  An  article  to  be  a  fixture  must  be 
either  actually  annexed,  as  when  it  is  united  by 
means  of  bolts,  screws,  naUs,  &c. ,  or  constructively 
annexed,  as  when  it  forms  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of,  or  belongs  to  that  which  is  already  a 
fixture,  even  though  it  is  itself  capable  of  easy 
separation.  Thus  the  doors,  windows,  locks, 
keys,  &e.,  of  a  house  may  be  distinct  and 
separate,  and  are  yet  constructively  annexed  to 
the  freehold.  We  must  refer  the  reader 
interested  in  the  subject  to  other  principles  of 
law  laid  down  by  the  author.  It  is  some  con- 
solation to  find  that  m.any  elements  of  difficulty 
can  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
intcntioyi  of  a  party  annexing  an  article  to  a 
freehold  may  be  determined  by  circumstances 
included  under  the  heads  :  1 .  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  parties.  2.  The  mode  and  extent  of 
annexation.  3.  The  nature  and  character  of  the 
fixture,  and   the  use   for  which  it  is   intended. 


These  several  cases  are  considered  by  Mr.  Smal- 
man Smith  in  detail,  but  it  is  suflficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  difficulty  resides  in  defining  the 
circumstances  from  which  the  law  may  presume 
an  "  intention  to  permanently  benefit  the  free- 
hold." The  weight  of  recent  decisions,  as  in 
Holland  v.  Holland,  point  to  this  one  idea  of 
intention.  If  the  evidence  produced  is  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  legal  presumption  of  the  above 
sort,  the  fixture  will  be  irremovable  by  the  party 
annexing  it,  but  if  no  such  intention  can  be 
presumed  from  evidence,  the  fixture  will  be  a 
"movable."  All  questions  of  annexation  are 
now  referred  to  tliis  principle  we  have  mentioned, 
but  the  sui'veyors  might  profitably  direct  their 
attention  to  the  technical  point  of  the  mode  of 
annexation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  agreements  for  the 
sale  of  freehold  premises  contain  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  ' '  fixtiu-es  shall  be  taken  at  a 
valuation,"  but  the  articles  thus  indicated,  Mr. 
Smith  observes,  ' '  unless  they  be  scheduled  and 
expressly  enumerated,  will  be  such  articles  as 
woidd  be  movable  fixtures  between  heir  and 
executors."  In  all  cases  it  is  advised  the 
fixtures  should  be  scheduled  for  valuation. 
Generally  as  to  a  transfer  of  fixtures  by  s.ale,  the 
law  is  that  everything  which  is  ' '  constructively 
annexed  "  to  the  freehold  passes  with  the  con- 
veyance of  it,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is 
indicated,  hence  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
owner  of  a  house  should  schedule  such  fixtures  as 
stoves,  grates,  closets,  shelves,  coppers,  blinds, 
locks,  &c. ,  before  putting  it  up  to  sale,  and  Mr. 
Smith  cited  a  case  where  the  owner  of  a  free- 
hold house  when  he  sold  it,  made  no  mention  of 
the  fixtures,  and  the  defendant  on  becoming 
purchaser,  refused  to  allow  a  valuation  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  held  that  the  fixtures  passed 
by  a  convey.ance  of  the  freehold.  We  hope  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  will  further  discuss  the 
subject  till  something  more  intellgible  be 
affirmed  respecting  landlord's  and  tenant's 
rights. 


ANCIENT  CASTING  IN  PLASTER. 

MR.  W.  W.  STORY,  the  sculptor  in  Rome, 
has  contributed  to  the  November  and 
December  numbers  of  the  International  Review 
two  elaborate  articles  on  a  subject  on  which  it 
was  time  that  arch?eologists  should  have  the 
benefit  of  skilled  opinion.  It  has  long  been  a 
question  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  casting  in  plaster,  a  process 
which  in  modem  times  is  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  sculptor,  but  yet  an  intricate  and 
diificult  process.  That  the  .ancients  modelled  in 
plaster  there  is  no  doubt.  That,  however,  re- 
marks the  Academy,  is  a  different  thing.  Mr. 
Story  would  admit  that  some  slight  designs  in 
plaster  still  existing  with  very  low  relief  may 
have  been  roughly  cast  from  shallow  moulds, 
and  finished  afterwards  in  parts  where  the  mould 
had  been  imperfect.  He  is  unwilling  to  go 
farther  than  this,  .and  asserts  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  ever  having  had  piece-moulds, 
without  which  the  casting  of  anything  but  a 
very  flat  design  is  impossible.  In  this  statement 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  head  and  two  iirms  of  a 
half  life-size  figure  of  Cupid  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  examined. 
The headhas  been  cast  in  three  pieces,  with  clearly- 
cut  joints,  which  have  been  afterwards  fitted 
together  by  a  band  of  liquid  plaster  underneath. 
One  of  the  joints  is  concealed  by  means  of  a 
wreath  roimd  the  head,  which  has  been  after- 
w.ards  modelled  by  the  hand.  Simil.arly,  the 
arms  have  been  cast  in  two  separate  moulds,  the 
one  giving'the  upper,  the  other  the  under,  side  of 
the  arm.  The  joints  are  very  skilfully  concealed. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  hair  is  painted  black  and 
the  lips  and  eyes  red,  so  that  the  whole  has  a 
very  realistic  appearance.  These  objects  were 
found  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  appear  to  belong  to 
the  third  century  B.C.  They  woidd  represent 
the  skill  of  the  period  in  casting  in  plaster.  As 
regards  the  pas.sage  of  Pliny  [Xat.  Uisl.,  xxxy. 
12),  "Hominis  autem  imaginem  gyiiso  o  f.acie 
ipsa  primus  omnium  expressit,  ceraque  in  cam 
formam  gypsi  infusa  emendare  instituit,  Lysis- 
tratus,"  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Story  had  raised 
.an  unnecessary  number  of  difficulties. 


Mr.  Brooks  desires  us  to  say  that  in  the  notice 
accompanying  our  illustrations  last  week  of 
Woolwich  Parish  Church  the  name  of  ilr.  F.  G. 
Knight,  who  made  the  south-east  view,  was 
omitted. 


Dec.  26,  1879. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

HiUX  AND  Schools  Competition  at  Leicestee. 
— Designs  for  a  large  hall  and  schools  to  he 
built  at  Leicester,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
r.  B.  Meyer,  have  heen  subniitted  iu  competition 
by  the  following  architects  practising  in  Leices- 
ter, viz.  : — Messrs.  Baker  and  Tcpott,  Mr. 
I.  Barradale,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  E.  Burgess, 
Mr.  Cowdell,  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Paget, 
MM.  E.I.B.A.,  Mr.  A.  Lovcday,  Mr.  Pick, 
Messrs.  Eediem  and  Sawday,  Mr.  J.  Tait  (two 
designs),  Mr.  E.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Willoughby. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
of  the  Chapel  Building  Society,  London.  Of  the 
designs  six  were  not  submitted  to  Mr.  Smith, 
becau.se  the  estimated  cost  in  each  case  exceeded 
the  limit  assigned  in  the  instructions.  Mr. 
Simth  has  reported  as  follows : — 

' '  The  number  of  designs  submitted  to  me  was 
six.  Tour  committee  having  already  struck  out 
some  designs,  the  excluded  ones  I  did  not 
examine.  The  six  designs  examined  were  those 
of: — 1.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Topott ;  2.  Messrs. 
Goddard  and  Paget ;  3.  Mr.  Arthur  Loveday ; 
4.  Mr.  J.  Tait  (Design  A)  ;  .5.  Mr.  Willoughby  ; 
and  6.  Mr.  E.  Turner.  I  proceeded  iirst  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  designs  had  sufficiently 
conformed  to  the  instructions,  aud  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  probability  of  the  estimates 
being  foimd  reliable  if  tested  by  actual  tenders, 
and  having  satisfied  myself  that,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  there  was  no  design  which  ought 
to  be  excluded  by  me  for  obvious  failure  in 
either  of  these  particulars,  I  proceeded  to  con- 
sider their  relative  claims  to  the  premiums. 
It  appeared  at  once  clear  from  examining  your 
instructions,  that  you  requii*ed  a  very  great  deal 
of  accommodation  for  the  money  you  proposed 
to  spend  ;  therefore,  the  design  selected  would 
have  to  be  one  distinguished  for  strict  economy 
ef  space  aud  materials,  and  for  compactness  of 
disposition.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  your, 
under  such  circiuustances,  advertising  at  all  for 
designs  showed  that  you  required,  if  possible,  a 
design  that  shoidd  possess  as  much  architectural 
merit  as  was  consistent  with  this  strict  economy. 
Lastly,  the  spirit  of  your  instnictions,  and  the 
very  name  of  hall  given  to  the  place  of  worship 
you  desire  to  erect,  showed  that  the  design 
ought  to  be  something  unusual,  aud  not  bearing 
very  closely  the  ordinary  aspect  of  either  a 
chapel  or  a  church  —  economy  —  architectural 
merit — and  an  original  treatment  were  accord- 
ingly what  I  had  to  seek  for,  in  combination  of 
course  with  the  essential  points  of  a  useful,  well- 
arranged,  well-lighted,  and  easily  approached 
public  building.  If  a  design,  in  the  main,  unit- 
ing these  requirements  presented  itself,  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  one  which  best  complied  with 
your  instructions,  even  though  in  less  important 
matters  it  was  open  to  some  improvement.  As 
the  result  of  my  examination  of  the  plans,  I  beg 
to  recommend  that  the  first  premium  be  given 
to  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Goddard  and 
Paget ;  the  second  to  that  of  Mr.  Willoughby  ; 
the  third  to  that  of  Mr.  Tait  (marked  A).  In 
recommending  the  design  proposed  for  the  first 
premium,  I  am  influenced  by  the  following 
considerations: — 1.  This  design  requires  less 
ground  to  be  purchased  than  many  of  the  others. 
2.  There  is  extremely  little  loss  of  space,  and 
great  comjiactness  of  arrangement,  with  conse- 
quent economy.  3.  Notwithstanding  this  com- 
pactness, sufficient  access  for  light  and  air  to 
eveiy  part  of  the  buildings  appears  to  me  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  approaches,  staircases,  &c. , 
appear  to  be  well  considered.  4.  The  architec- 
tural merits  of  the  design  are  of  a  high  order, 
audits  originality  and  striking  qualities  are  un- 
questionable. Without  ornament  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive character,  an  appearance  of  richness  has 
been  secured.  Much  skill  and  taste  are  shown 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  masses  of  the  building 
are  handled,  and  if  erected  in  conformity  -n-ith 
these  drawings,  your  building  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  striking  and  effective  in  appearance  both  in- 
side and  outside,  and  at  the  same  time  would,  I 
believe,  be  found  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  you  desire  to  use  it.  Before  leaving  this 
set  of  plans  I  will  refer  to  some  points  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  award  of  the  first 
premium  to  them.  First  and  chief  the  classrooms 
are  not  in  the  part  to  be  first  built,  but  in  that  to 
be  buOt  second.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the 
place  of  the  lecture  hall,  which  is  placed  where 
indicated  by  the  last  paragraph  of  your  instruc- 
tions. When  this  has  been  done  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  put  cla.ssrooms  over  it  as  described  on 


page  2,  and  in  my  judgment  the  architects  were 
justified  in  jJacing  them  in  thenoxt  best  position. 
2.  The  lecture-hall  may  be  damp,  dark,  and 
low.  If  ijroperly  constructed  with  ventilation 
under  the  floor,  it  may  be  made  perfectly  dry. 
Ample  window  space  is  provided.  The  height 
though  not  very  great  is  sufficient,  and  if  you 
limit  cost  to  a  low  figure  you  cannot  have  lofty 
rooms.  3.  The  sittings  are  calculated  at  ISin. 
per  sitting,  while  in  some  designs  20in.  is  al- 
lowed. Eighteen  inches  is  the  width  fixed  by 
the  Chapel  Building  Society  as  suflicient,  though 
a  minimum,  and  if  you  limit  the  cost,  the  de- 
sign which  keeps  down  the  dimensions  of  every 
part  to  the  size  just  sufficient  is  the  one  which 
most  truly  carries  out  the  instructions.  It  is 
open  to  question  however,  whether,  as  the  archi- 
tects calculate  their  accommodation  almost  12 
per  cent,  above  your  requirements,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  reconsider  the  sittings,  supposing  a 
smaller  nimiber  with  more  room  for  each.  In 
my  examination  of  the  plans  I  did  not  do  more 
than  enquire  whether  I  could  find  that  there  was 
room  for  1,100  people  in  the  building.  4.  There 
are  not  separate  gallery  entrances.  .  The  archi- 
tects have,  however,  made  other  provision  as 
your  instructions  permit,  which  tends  to  keep 
the  people  distinct.  Separate  entrances  can, 
however,  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  de- 
sign which  I  have  placed  second,  I  recommend 
on  account  of  the  good  general  shape  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  portions,  and  the  com- 
paratively economical  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings. It.  however,  occupies  much  more  ground 
than  the  one  placed  first,  and  is  far  from  equal- 
ling it  in  originality  as  an  architectural  design. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  recommended  Mr. 
Tait's  design  for  the  third  instead  of  the  second 
place,  which,  on  the  following  accounts,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  give  it.  It  is  prepared  with 
extreme  care,  it  docs  not  occupy  a  very  extensive 
portion  of  the  site,  it  treats  the  accommodation 
in  every  respect  liberally  (in  fact,  rather  too 
liberally  for  the  circiunstances),  and  it  shows  the 
work  of  an  experienced  hand.  Unfortunately, 
however,  design  A  is  reduced  from  an  original 
design  B  (which  possesses  very  considerable 
architeotm-al  merit),  and  has  been  reduced  in  a 
way  which  has  robbed  it  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  exterior  effect,  and  quite  the  whole  of  the 
effect  internally.  Nor  is  tUs  all.  The  plan  and 
section  of  both  designs  show  that  it  is  intended 
to  place  the  hall  and  future  schools  in  such  close 
proximity  that  each  would  interfere  with  both 
the  lighting  and  the  ventilation  of  the  other.  In 
a  confined  site  surroimded  with  houses,  such  a 
course  sometimes  becomes  a  necessity,  but  here 
where  the  extent  and  the  boundaries  of  the  site 
are  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  your  control 
I  regard  such  a  disposition  of  plan  as  a  blemish 
so  serious  that  it  would  have  prevented  my 
placing  even  Mr.  Tait's  design  B  in  a  higher 
place  than  the  second." 

The  Committee  have  resolved  to  employ 
Messrs.  Goddard  aud  Paget  to  carry  out  their 
design. 

Hull  Bokouoh  Lttnatic  Asylum. — This  com- 
petition has  resulted  in  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brod- 
rick,  of  Hull,  being  awarded  the  fii'st  premium 
of  £100,  Messrs.  "Giles,  Gough  and  Bell,  of 
London,  the  second  of  £50,  and  Messrs.  Jacobs 
and  Bohn,  of  Hull.  The  plans  were  examined 
in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Bernard  Hartley, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Limacy,  whose  selections  were:  "Argus," 
estimated  cost,  £-56,000  ;  "  Experentia," 
£58,000  ;  and  "  Lucidus  Ordo,  "  £40,000. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick,  the  authors  of  the 
design  marked  "Argus,"  have  been  appointed 
architects  for  the  building,  on  the  usual  terms. 


Best  and  Charles  Best  passed  second  class  in 
building  construction,  and  twelve  of  the  students 
pas.sed  as  having  done  a  satisfactory  year's 
work. 

CnESTEKFiELD. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  and  certificates  was  presided  over  by 
Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  at  the  Stephenson 
Memorial  Hall,  to  which  the  schools  have  been 
removed  during  the  past  year,  on  Friday  week. 
The  reports  showed  satisfactory  progress ;  that 
of  Mr.  Symmonds,  master  of  the  art  school, 
spoke  of  considerable  advance  in  the  character  of 
the  studies.  The  number  of  students  was  the 
same  as  last  year — 28  in  the  morning,  and  74  ia 
the  evening  classes;  1,547  drawings  were  sent 
to  London  for  examination,  and  the  work  of  13 
students  was  commended  ;  one  third-grade  prize 
was  awarded,  and  also  three  second-grade 
prizes.  At  the  local  examination  78  presented 
themselves,  and  55  papers  were  successfully 
worked,  of  which  28  students  took  "excellents." 
DoECHESTEK. — The  yearly  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings, and  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  School  of  Art  students,  took  place  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  week.  The  chairman 
said  the  exhibition  on  the  walls  was  larger  in 
numbers  than  last  year,  the  composition  was 
better,  and  the  style  was  better,  showing  a 
general  improvement.  The  committee's  report 
showed  that  59  students  had  attended  the 
classes,  of  whom  30  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  May.  One  third-grade  prize  had 
been  gained  by  Miss  Panton,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  new  rule  coming  into  operation  this 
year  could  not  be  held  by  that  lady,  she 
having  already  taken  a  bronze  medal ;  6 
excellents  and  12  passes  were  obtained.  The 
local  competitions  were  decided  by  Mr.  GUI, 
head  master  of  the  Bridport  School  of  Art.  In 
replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  master  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Baker,  defended  the  indi^ddual  as 
against  the  simultaneous  mode  of  teaching,  and 
stated  that  a  class  for  the  study  of  china-paint- 
ing would  be  instituted  after  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Lancastee. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  to  the  successful  students  in  the 
school  of  science  and  art  took  place  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  report  for  the  school  of  art  showed 
a  sUght  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  now 
328.  In  the  third  grade  examination  conducted 
in  London,  a  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Morgan  for 
applied  design,  and  two  advanced  and  one  ele- 
mentary passes  were  obtained.  In  the  second 
grade  examination  2 1  passed  in  free  hand  and  2 
obtained  prizes.  In  model  drawing  7  passed 
and  2  took  prizes,  and  in  geometry  6  passed  and 
5  received  prizes,  while  in  plane  and  solid  geo- 
metry, building  construction  and  machine  draw- 
,  elementai-y  and  advanced,  there  w.as  one 
^__3  in  each.  The  school  under  Mr.  Gilbert's 
superintendence  is  doing  good  and  steady  work 
in  instructing  the  young  in  the  principles  of  ele- 
mentary art.  The  curriculiun  of  the  school  now 
ncludes  a  small  conservatory  of  plants  for  nature 
painting  and  analytical  botany  as  applied  to 
design,  paintings,  objects  of  art  lent  by  the 
department,  and  a  regular  class  for  the  study  of 
the  living  model.  The  science  school  report  pre- 
sented no  special  features. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Bromsoeove. — The  annual  meeting  .and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  this  school  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  report  showed  that  81 
students  attended  the  school,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  funds — a  balance  of  £29  lis.  due  to  the 
treasurer  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
having  increased  to  £43  17s.  Gd.,  with  a  further 
liability  of  £31  2s.  The  report  of  the  work 
done  during  the  year  in  the  school  was  very 
satisfactory.  Mr.  W.  A.  Coates,  the  assistant- 
master,  in  addition  to  the  award  of  two  third- 
grade  prizes  by  the  department  at  South  Ken- 
sington, obtained  for  the  school  the  full  award 
for  painting  in  the  advanced  section ;    Robert 


CHIPS. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  series  of  new  police- 
stations  for  county  purposes  in  Lancashire,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £4,000  for  that  at  Bootle,  £3,000 
at  Haslingden,  £1,000  for  improvements  to  that 
at  Blackpool,  and  smaller  ones  for  St.  Anne's-on- 
Sea  and  Alston.  The  plans  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  the  proposed  county  offices  in  Pitt  and  Bolton- 
streets,  Preston,  will  be  prepared  in  the  offices  of 
the  county  surveyor  for  Lancashire. 

The  opening  of  a  new  siding  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  from  Shepreth  station  to 
Messrs.  Prime  Brothers'  brick,  tile,  and  coprolite 
works,  at  Barrington,  was  celebrated  last  week 
by  a  dinner  to  the  workpeople  in]tho  latter  village. 

New  middle-class  school  promises  have  just  been 
completed  in  Ballygate- street,  Beccles,  RutTolk. 
The  schoolroom  measures  72ft.  by  21ft.,  and  is  IGft. 
high;  the  dining-hall  is  42ft.  by  21ft.  and  16ft. 
high,  and  above  arc  ranges  of  dormitories. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  St.  Philips's  District, 
Bristol,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after 
renovation,  including  the  insertion  of  a  stained- 
glass  window  at  the  west-end,  .and  the  erection  of 
new  heating  apparatus;  the  latter,  which  has  coat 
£160,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Skinner,  of 
Bristol. 
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BotTEXEirouTH. — The  newly -erected  Congre- 
gational dnircb  and  schools  in  the  Holdenhurst- 
road  were  opened  on  Wednesday  -n-eek.  The 
building  is  from  plana  by  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch 
and  Finder,  architects,  of  Boiirnemouth,  and  has 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  E.  Pike,  of  Springboume. 
The  contract  was  for  £  1,013, and  the  total  cost  wiU 
be  about  £4,610.  The  work  was  commenced 
about  twelvemonths  ago,  and  the  memorial  stone 
was  laid  on  the  2Cth  February  last.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  basement  and  ground  floor,  and  is 
carried  out  in  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  moulded  brick  reveals  to  the  windows.  On 
the  basement  is  a  school-room,  40£t.  by  30ft., 
and  four  classrooms,  with  stah-case  leading  to  the 
church  and  gallery  ;  the  church  on  the  ground- 
floor,  is  entered  "by  four  spacious  doors  in  the 
front,  and  one  side  entrance.  The  dimensions 
are  69ft.  by  49ft.,  without  the  entrances,  but  in- 
cluding the  apse.  The  interior  is  divided  by  two 
aisles,  and  there  is  a  gallery  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  church,  the  whole  building  providing 
seating  accommodation  for  about  6.50  persons. 
The  pews  areof  pitch  pine,  andin  the  tower,  which 
facesthe  Holdenhurst-road,  and  is  90ft.  in  height, 
it  is  proposed  to  place  a  four-faced  clock ;  the 
organ,  pulpit,  and  platform  occupy  the  apse  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  building.  The  place 
is  heated  by  means  of  a  hot-air  apparatus. 

Bkighton. — The  new  Soldier's  Institute  in  the 
Lewes-road,  near  the  Cavalry  Barracks, 
Brighton,  was  opened  last  week.  The  building 
is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  and  is  very  com- 
modious. It  contains  a  refreshment-bar,  read- 
ing, smoking,  and  class-rooms,  a  residence  for 
the  lady  superintendent,  and  a  lecture-hall 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  .500  people. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  given  his  name  to 
the  building,  which  wUl  be  called  ' '  The  Con- 
naught  Institute."  The  contract  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  North- street,  who  has 
carried  it  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  total  cost  of  the  premises  will  be  over 
£3,000,  and  the  work  has  been  superintended  by 
Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton,  of  North-street, 
Brighton,  from  whose  plans  the  building  was 
erected. 

Caeephuxt. — The  old  parish-church  of  St. 
Martin  having  become  too  dilapidated  for  \Lse, 
a  new  church  has  just  been  erected,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Loxighborough  Fear- 
son,  A.R.A.,  of  London,  on  a  piece  of  land  ad- 
joining the  old  churchyard,  and  the  new  edifice 
■was  consecrated  on  Wednesday,  the  IVth  inst., 
by  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf.  The  original  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Buckeridge,  and,  on  his 
decease,  the  work  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Fear- 
son.  Early  Enghsh  in  style,  St.  Martin's  now 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  no^th  and 
south  transepts,  vestry,  organ-chamber,  andnorth 
porch.  It  is  built  of  FwUypant  and  Bath  stone, 
with  Bath  dressings.  The  nave  has  ranges  of 
clerestory  lights,  and  a  fine  open  roof.  The 
seats,  free  and  open,  are  constructed  of  j\jnerican 
pitch-pine,  and  seat  about  400  persons.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low 
screen  wall,  with  the  customary  arch  above.  The 
east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Baroness  Windsor,  by 
tenants  of  the  Windsor  estates  ;  the  Passion  is 
represented  in  the  five  lights,  with  the  Prophets 
at  the  base,  and  Christ  in  His  Glory  above ;  the 
design  is  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Son.  The  altar, 
pulpit,  and  alter-desks,  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wiiham  John,  of  St.  Pagan's;  the  altar-cloth  is 
from  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  and  the  sanctuary  hangings  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham.  The  font  is  that  removed 
from  the  old  church.  The  contractors  for  the 
new  building  were  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hook,  of 
Brinscombe,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  cost  has 
been  about  £6,000.  A  portion  of  the  scheme 
not  yet  executed,  for  want  of  means,  is  a  tower 
and  spire. 

Chichestee  Diocesa^j  Absociatiou. — At  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  the  following  grants  were  made  : 
To  Edburton,  immediate  payment  of  £.50  for 
restoration  of  Church  ;  second  grants  of  £20  to 
Lewes  St.  Michael,  and  £10  to  West  Dean  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  also  of  £40  to  Chi-ist  Church, 
Eastbourne,  for  new  chancel;  £100  toNewhaven 


for  new  church ;  and  £20  to  Woolbedding  for 
restoration.  For  building  parsonages,  £50  was 
voted  to  Parham,  £50  to  East  Ham,  £100  to 
Portslade  St.  Andi-ew,  £100  to  Brighton  St. 
Maiy,  and  £100  to  RofEey.  For  enlarging 
schools,  £30  to  DanehiU,  and  £25  to  Old 
Shoreham. 

Child's  Eecai.  —  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Child's  Ercal,  was  reopened  on  Friday  week, 
after  restoration  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Car- 
penter and  Ingelow,  architects,  the  work  being 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  Newport. 
The  south  aisle  and  wall  have  been  restored.  A 
large  fissure  in  the  wall  between  the  tower  and 
the  doorway,  caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  getting 
out  the  foundations  of  the  present  tower,  has 
been  repaired.  Both  old  and  new  gables  have 
each  been  crowned  with  a  Decorated  stone  cross. 
The  north  aisle  is  new,  except  the  arcade  between 
it  and  the  nave,  this  having  fonnerly  formed 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  building.  The  old 
north  doorway  has  been  taken  from  its  former 
position  under  one  of  the  arcades,  and  placed 
under  a  window  on  the  new  north  aisle.  The 
chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
In  restoring  the  interior  of  the  south  wall  the 
workmen  had  to  remove  the  plaster,  and  in  doing 
so  discovered  a  mural  pictjire,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1170,  and,  probably,  was 
painted  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  but, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  was  covered  over,  with 
the  rest  of  the  wall,  with  a  coating  of  plaster 
and  lime.  The  columns  of  the  south  aisle  have 
been  restored  with  new  foundations  and  bases 
after  the  original  mouldings.  The  old  oak  roof 
of  the  nave  remains  as  it  was,  but  the  lath-and- 
piaster  ceiling  behind  which  it  had  been  hid, 
has  been  removed.  Under  the  east  window,  and 
immediately  below  the  sUl,  is  a  stone  reredos 
worked  in  panels,  and  harmonising  with  the 
architectural  featui'es  of  the  chancel.  On  the 
south  side  a  plain  sedilium  has  been  let  into  the 
wall. 

Halifas. — The  School  Board  have  just  opened 
a  range  of  schools  at  Haugh  Shaw,  which  have 
cost  £7,000,  exclusive  of  land  and  furniture. 
The  building  is  adapted  for  the  accommodation 
of  760  chUdren  in  three  departments.  The 
design  is  Elizabethan  Gothic,  of  a  type  prevalent 
some  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  board  are 
also  adding  an  additional  department  to  Booth 
Tovm  Schools,  which  is  designed  in  the  First 
Pointed  period.  The  contracts  have  been  let,  and 
amount  to  £2,229,  and  the  work  is  progressing. 
On  Monday  week  last  the  Board  approved  of  a 
plan  and  design  of  a  school  at  Lee  Moimt,  to 
accommodate  650  chOdren.  The  design  is  Second 
Pointed  and  has  a  tower  over  the  infants'  entrance 
which  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  plan. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £4,500,  but  is  exclusive  of 
land,  boundary  walls,  playgrounds,  and  furnish- 
ing. The  architects  of  the  above  are  Messrs. 
Leeming  and  Leeming,  of  Halifax. 

SocTErr  POE    Peojiottn-g  the  Eniaegeiiext, 

BurLBIXO,    AXD     RePAIEINO      of      CnUECHES     AXD 

Chapels. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  ISth  inst.,  the  following 
grants  were  made: — Rebuilding  on  a  new  site 
the  church  at  Whitchurch  St.  Mary,  near  Car- 
diff, £200  ;  enlarging  Escomb  St.  John,  near 
Bishop  Auckland,  £25  ;  enlarging  Lutton  St. 
Peter,  near  OuntUe,  £20 ;  and  etJarging  Tre- 
walchmai,  St.  Morthaiam,  near  Llansgefini, 
Anglesea,  £  1 5.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the 
Special  Mission  BuOdings  fund  towards  building 
mission  churches  at  Chester,  St.  Paul,  £20 ; 
Hendre,  in  thep.arish  of  Llanaelhaiam,  Carnar- 
von, £40,  and  towards  enlarging  the  mission 
buildings  at  Barbrook  Mill,  in  the  parish  of 
Lynton,  North  Devon,  £10. 

The  parish-chm-ch  of  St.  Paul's,  Blandford, 
which  has  undergone  renovation  at  a  cost  of  £700, 
was  on  Friday  week  reopened  for  service.  The 
building  has  been  re-pewed  and  the  walls  decorated 
A  handsome  pulpit  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's, 
from  the  demolished  City  church  of  St.  Antholin, 
Queen  Yictoria- street,  has  been  placed  in  the 
church.  Mr.  A.  Green  was  the  builder,  and  the 
decorations  were  carried  out  in  the  nave  by  Mr. 
W.  Stickland,  and  in  the  apse  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Elgar,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  Godfrey. 

Mr.  Edward  Farminer,  builder,  of  Emmanuel- 
street,  Landport,  was  killed  last  week,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  his  trap  by  a  runaway  horse.  At 
the  inquest,  held  on  Thursday,  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death  was  returned.  Deceased  was  55 
years  of  age. 


More   than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  of  Univer^il  Intrnst  nave  appeared  during 
the  List  ten  Tears  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLll 
OF  SCIEXCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  aiticles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  wluch  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  mfomuition  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  iH 
its  pages,  rnd  its  lai'ge  circulation  render  its   the  best  mediom 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

["We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  erf 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  di'awn  up  as  biiefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 

TA"VT:ST0CK-STKEET,  C0\'ENT-GAIIDEN,  W.C. 
Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  t<> 

J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
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inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  c 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Pai*agraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  vreek  must  reach  the 
office  not  lat«r  than  5  p.m.  on  Thm-sday. 
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Southampton), £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  "VVest  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  dat«  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  aiise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Builder.  (If  due  precautions  were  taken,  the  walls 
between  the  two  houses  should  have  been  dry  by  this 
time.  "We  should  ad^dse  coke  fires  and  the  gas  to  be 
left  burning.  In  reference  to  your  second  question, 
tiic  sketch  with  raised  ventilator  would  be  best.  A 
pitch  of  about  one-third  would  do.  Tiles  or  felt  would 
be  the  right  coveiing.  The  latter  is  the  warmest  in 
winter,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  would  be 
desirable  if  the  cages  ai-e  to  be  placed  close  to  roof.  A 
boarded  floor  would  be  the  best.j-X.  Y.  Z.  (We  can 
say  nothing  till  we  see  the  drawing  of  which  you 
speak.)  TT  ,-^         ■».- 

Drawings  Received.  —  Aud  Dewar,  Halifax,  ^ova 
Scotia,  A.  F.  Oakey,  New  York  City  (neither  of  these 
drawings  are  quite  suitable  for  our  pui-pose).  J.  F.  S., 
T.  G.  J.,  A.G.J.,  Dublin,  No.  90,  J.  Ogmore,  P.  andB. 


Comsponirtnct 


ME.  KORMAN  SHAW'S  SOIL-PIPE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuixBrsG  News. 
SiE. — We    have    had   over    one    hundred  of 
Mr.  Norman  Sha-w's  open  soil-pipes  in  use  on 
this  estate  this  winter,  and  not  one   affected  by 
the  frost,  Tvhich  has  been  intense. — I  am,  kc, 
J.  W.  T.  Caes. 
Bedford  Park,  ChisTvick,  Dec.  18. 


FUTUKE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sib, — May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  to  your 
correspondent  "  B "  upon  the  subject  of  the 
efflorescence  of  Portland  cement  r  It  is 
probable  some  Portland  cement  does  con- 
tain so  much  soda  and  sulphur  that  an 
efflorescent  sodium  sulphate  -iviU  be  pro- 
duced -when  it  is  used  neat ;  but  in  my  experi- 
ence, it  is  more  usual  to  find  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  efflorescent  salt  is  produced  when  the 
cement  is  used  along  with  building  materials 
containing  salt,  and  that  a  neat  cement  which 
showed  no  signs  of  efflorescence,  yet  may,  when 
used  in  building  operations,  show  efflorescence. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  with  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  cement  and  building  materials, 
cement  work  can  be  carried  out  free  from 
efflorescence, — I  am,  &c.,  A.  C.  P. 

Parkstone,  Dorset,  20th  Dec. 


Dec.  26,  1879. 
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THE  E.^TBOURXE  TOWX-HALL  COM- 
PETITION. 

SiE, — I  bare  no  inteution  of  entering  into  con- 
troversy with  my  professional  brethren  on  the 
CMinpetition  question,  still  less  to  show  the 
sliijhtest  partiality  for  one  particular  class  or 
institution,  and  regret  if  my  letter  to  the  local 
board  in  any  way  appeared  to  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  bear  that  interpretation. 

Two  objects  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  attained, 
and  intend  to  work  for  that  end. 

First— That  the  "FeUows"  of  the  Institute 
and  elder  members  of  the  profession  should 
refrain  from  engaging  in  any  open  competi- 
tion. 

Second — That  those  members  should  use  their 
influence  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  the 
competition  system  on  a  more  healthy  footing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  yovmger  members,  many  of 
whom  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  advantages 
accrue  from  "  open  competition." 

As  regards  the  Eastbourne  Town  Hall,  a 
selection  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  out  of  the 
210  applicants  woidd  hare  saved  the  profession 
from  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  laborn-,  ex- 
pense, and  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  only 
object  of  my  mentioning  the  Institute  and  the 
Architectui'al  Association  was  to  secure  a  fair 
proportion  of  invitations  being  given  to  the 
younger  architects.  The  local  architects,  of 
course,  should  not  have  been  forgotten  in  any 
selection  that  might  have  been  made. — I 
am,  &c.,  Thomas  PoETEE. 

2,  Westminster  Chambers,  20th  Dec. 


EESTORATION  AT  ST.  ALBAtTS. 

SiE, — In  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  is  Jlr. 
•White's  reiteration  of  his  strange  idea  of  a  Xor- 
man  corbel-table,  chmged  by  him  into  midiaral. 
whatever  that  may  mean,  architecturally.  He 
affects  to  believe,  and  would  make  others  do  the 
same,  that  I  took  my  section,  published  by  yon, 
from  another  part  of  the  buUding.  I  can  only 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  public  interested 
in  tiie  conservation  of  ancient  remains,  that  the 
section  I  gave  was  from  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
corbel-table  over  the  three  eastern  bays  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  to  which  ilr.  White  first 
alluded,  and  that  the  old  pieces  of  stone  still 
remain  there. 

Ur.  Wliite  challenges  the  accuracy  of  this — I 
cannot  help  his  hallucination,  but  I  am  certain 
the  public  will  not  be  misled  by  liis  assertion. 
Let  anyone  interested  come  and  see. — I  am,  &c., 

St.  Albau's,  22nd  Dec.  John  Chapple. 


EDrSTBTIRGH  EOTAL  XNTTRMABT. 
SiE, — In  your  impression  of  the  I9th  inst.  of  the 
Btjildixg  News  I  observe,  on  p.  73S,  in  a  para- 
graph on  the  New  Infirmary  Buildings,  Edinburgh, 
that  the  cost  is  stated  at  £35,000.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
slip,  and  should  be  at  £350,000,  which  is  nearer  the 
amoimt  of  cost. — 1  am,  iSrc,  John  Betce. 


A  SL'BTEKEANEAN  PALACE. 

SiE, — In  your  paper  of  the  19th  instant  an 
ai'ticle  appears  headed  "Subterranean  Palace," 
detailing  the  vast  underground  tunnels,  libraiy,  and 
other  rooms  constructed  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  means  by 
which  all  these  works  were  rendered  impervious  to 
moisture,  I  solicit  the  favour  of  your  noticing  the 
fact  that  from  lSfi9  to  the  present  year  a  staff  of 
this  company's  men  were  employed  in  encasing  the 
whole  in  Pyrimont  asphalte. — I  am,  ^c, 

Dec.  23.  J.  rA:EEELX,  Secretary. 


The  new  public  h.all  at  Walton,  Surrey,  was  to 
opened  by  a  concert  last  Tuesday  evening,  the 
-  ;rd  inst. 

A  new  bridge  has  just  been  completed  at  Pyrford 
for  the  Guildford  highway  board.  The  specifica- 
tions were  prepared,  and  the  work  was  superin- 
tiuJed,  by  Mi'.  Stevens. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  students  in  the  science  and  art  classes  at 
the  Avenham  Institution,  Preston,  took  place  on 
Thursday  night.  The  report  spoko  of  another 
successful  year's  teaching,  and  added  that  since  the 
Institution  classes  were  formed  900  prizes  had  been 
awarded  to  students,  including  one  £50  royal 
xliibition,  one  £50  national  scholarship  in  the  Art 
Trauiiug  School,  one  £50  scholarship  at  the  South 
Krusington  for  proficiency  in  mechanics,  sii 
'  iieea's  prizes,  and  fifty-one  medals. 


5inttvc0mmuuicati0U. 


Q  UESTIOXS. 

[5990.]— Antiquities  of  America.— Arc  there  any 
illustrated  works  on  the  architectural  antiquities  of  South 
and  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  more  particularly 
those  o£  Cusco,  Copan,  Polenque,  and  Mittan  I— W.II.B., 
Hull. 

[5991.]— Damp-Proof  Course.— 'Will  some  kind 
reader  pleiise  say  what  are  the  best  materials  for  damp 
coursing  (top  of  foundations) ,  and  the  correct  proportion 
of  the  same,  and  if  tlie  same  would  do  (or  "dipping" 
the  bottom  of  posts  to  prevent  them  rotting,  and  oblige— 
H.T. 

[5992.1  -Right  of  Way.— Can  any  reader  inform  me 
as  to  valuing  a  right  of  way  which  a  company  is  about 
depriving  tenants  of  !  The  right  of  way  is  into  a  field 
from  middle-class  houses.  "What  books  can  be  consulted  ? 
— Omega. 

[5993.]— Engineers'  Certificate.- A  small  town 
in  north  of  Scotland  has  executed  a  sewage  scheme.  The 
engineer  granted  a' certificate  to  the  contractor  certifjnng 
the  works  finished,  and  also  certifying  his  account.  The 
local  authority  refused  to  honour  these  certilicates,  and 
informed  engineer  that  works  were  not  finished  to  plans 
or  specifications,  and  asking  him  to  examine  and  recon- 
sider his  report.  Engineer  did  so,  with  the  result  that  he 
withdrew  his  rtport  and  certificate,  and  requested  con- 
tractor to  make  works  good.  Contractor  refused,  and 
holds  certificate  granted  can't  be  withdrawn.  Case  has 
been  in  court  and  .iudge  signified  that  certilicate  can't  be 
withdrawn.  But  that  case  might  be  appealed.  Ho  also 
says  local  authority  can  fall  back  and  recover  from  engi- 
neer. Engineer  pleads  certificate  was  granted  in  eiTor, 
and  by  misrepresentation  of  contractor.  Can  any  kind 
reader  inform  subscriber  of  any  parallel  case  .'  Can  L.  A. 
recover  from  engineer  I — Exginkee. 

[5994.]— Vulcanite  Set-Squares.  —  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  if  it  is  poseible  to  mend  vulcanite 
set-squares  when  once  cracked  I  Do  they  throw  a  line  out 
of  the  perpendicular  when  warped  ?— G.  S.  F. 

[5995.]— Damp  Walls.— ily  passage,  the  outer  wall 
of  which  is  exposed,  shows  signs  of  dampness  along  it, 
about  2ft.  from  the  floor,  and  I  cannot  repaper  till  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  "Wdl  any  practical  reader  inform  me  of 
something  to  put  over  the  plastering  to  permit  of  paper- 
ing f  I  know  there  is  the  petiif  j-ing  liquid  and  the  tin- 
foU,  but  both  these  have  failed.  I  am  also  aware  thatthe 
most  effective  remedy  would  be  to  knock  off  the  plaster 
and  board  upon  battens,  but  I  want  to  know  if  there  is 
not  some  recent  application  or  solution  that  may  be  used. 
— G. 

[5996.]— Gas  Regulators.— I  want  to  know  of  the 
name  of  a  good  regid.itor  that  can  be  applied  either  above 
the  meters  or  near  the  burners. — Gas  Conscmeb. 

[5997.]— Symbolism.— WTicre  can  I  obtain  a  list  of 
the  emblems  generally  adopted  by  the  medical  ai-tists  in 
representations  of  the  Apostles  ■ — H. 

[5998.]— Indian  Ink.— Will  any  subscriber  k-indly 
inform  me  of  any  means  of  extracting  Indian  ink  from 
drawing-paper,  independent  of  the  knife  or  ink  eraser  ! 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  chemical,  such  as  chloride  of 
lime,  for  taking  out  carmine. — Suor. 


the  foreground.  Unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  I  prefer  not  to  line  with  ink,  &c.,  at  all,  but 
let  the  ordinary  shading  with  the  sables  grpe  the  desired 
modelling  of  the  buUding  represented.  The  picture  will 
have  a  much  softer  and  less  "scratching"  appearance. 
Respecting  geometrical  elevations,  on  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication from  "  J.G."  Iwillgivo  whatinformationlcan. — 
F.  N.  Pettisgell,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 

[5991.]  —  Overhead  Stables. —"A  Subscriber" 
should  try  and  view  the  stables  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land in  Little  St.  James's-sti-eet.  They  were  designed  in 
1810  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bai-ry.  The  stables  are  ap- 
proached by  two  inclines.  In  front  of  the  stables  are  gal- 
leries or  balconies,  upon  which  the  horses  are  brought  oat 
to  be  washed.  The  stable-yard,  coach-houses,  inclines* 
stalls,  and  galleiy  floors,  were  laid  at  the  date  named. — 

ASPUALTE. 


[59S1.]  — Overliead  Stables. —I  should  advise 
". 'Subscriber "  to  introduce  rolled  iron  joists  and  areh  in 
brick  between.  The  upper  sui-foce  can  be  covered  with 
concrete  and  cemented  or  pitched  in  the  usual  way.  The 
gutters  can  be  foi-med  or  filled  up  tO  (if  of  iron)  in  the 
concrete. — G.  H. 

[59S2.]— Extras.- "X.  L."  does  not  say  whether  he 
has  signed  a  contract,  and  if  so,  what  the  terms  are ; 
everything  would  depend  on  this.  If  the  architect  frau- 
dulently withholds  certificates  from  builder,  the  latter  can 
claim  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  Such  cases  have  been 
decided.  "The  question  is  whether  the  "extras"  have 
been  ordered  in  writing,  or  whether  budder  can  produce 
anything  to  show  the  work  was  ordered.  If  he  can,  and 
the  architect  withholds  payment,  builder  can  claim 
interest  or  sue  for  damages.— G. 

[5986.]— Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
—An  "  Architectural  Assistant  "  had  better  read  up  the 
Public  Health  Act  and  amendments,  the  by-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  "  Suggestions  "  issued 
by  that  authority  relating  to  main  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  water  supply,  by  B.  Eawliuson,  C.E.  He  may  also 
profitably  read  the  papers  and  discussions  published  in 
the  Society  of  Arts'  Journal  on  disposal  of  sewage,  water 
supply,  &C-,  which  were  brought  before  the  recent 
Congresses.  Many  of  the  papers  and  discussions  wdl  be 
found  reported  in  the  Building  News.  Of  coiu^e  the 
principles  and  practice  of  sanitary  engineering  should  be 
studied.  Such  books  as  that  published  by  IVIr.  B:Udwin 
Latham  on  "  Sewerage,"  &c.,  should  be  read.  There  is 
a  small  treatise  on  "  Sanitary  Work,"  by  Slagg,  pub- 
lished by  Mr-.  W.  Lockwood,  that  will  be  found  useful. 
The  rrports  of  salutary  authorities  should  be  consulted,  as 
they  will  furnish  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  studies  necessary. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  afford  "  Assistant "  any  further  infor- 
tion  in  my  power. — G.  H.  G. 


REPLIES. 

[5956.1— Deflecting  Ventilators.— It  affords  us 
great  pleasiue  to  have  such  a  favourable  opiiuon  expressed 
on  oxu:  air-pump  ventilators  by  such  a  competent  autho- 
rity as  "  G.  H.  G.,"  in  his  reply  to  "J.  E.,"  but  to  pre- 
vent misconception,  we  take  the  liberty  of  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  air-pump 
ventdator  can  be  and  is  applied  in  a  horizontal 
form,  as  well  as  vertically,  as  shown  in  accompanying 
diagram.     "  G.  H.  G."  also  states  that  there  is  only  one 


fault  he  has  to  find  against  the  air-pump  ventilatur,  >-iz., 
"that  it  is  made  in  various  ornamental  forms,"  whereas, 
in  his  opinion,  a  ventilator  should  be  perfectly  plain  and 
simple,  and  appear  to  the  eye  what  it  reidly  is.  This,  of 
coarse,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  perhaps,  in  a  strict 
practical  sense,  "G.  H.  O."  is  right;  but  our  experience 
is  that  architects,  as  a  i-ule,  object  to  introduce  anything 
into  their  elevations  wliich  does  not  hai-monise  with  the 
style  of  the  building,  and  appear  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  design.  It  was  this  knowledge  which  induced  us  to 
produce  the  sheet  of  omamentjd  designs  which  appeared 
in  the  Buildiso  News,  and  which  we  published  solely  tfj 
meet  the  requirements  of  architects,  and  supply  what  we 
knew  to  be  a  felt  want,  llie  ornamental  portions  of  the 
ventilator  do  not  interfere  in  tlio  slightest  degree  with  the 
working  p.irt,  so  that  no  loss  is  sustaini'd  so  far  as  cfii- 
ciency  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time  the  ventilator  can 
be  made  as  •'  O.  H.  0."  prefers  it,  in  the  form  of  a  plain 
cylinder,  with  a  conical  top,  no  that  all  tastes  can  bo  ac- 
commodated.— ROBEKT  BoYLK  AND  SoS. 

[5059.]— Brown  Ink.— In  reply  to  "J.  G.'s"  query, 
what  I  mean  by  "  lining  up"  is  perhaps  more  cori-ectly 
termed  "  lining  in."  I  colour  ray  drawings  usually  when 
merely  in  pencil,  taking  great  care  to  keep  them 
thoroughly  clean  by  covering  with  white  paper,  &c.,  and 
only  resort  to  the  use  of  the  drawing-pea  and  brown  ink 
or  colour  in  order  to  sharpen  the  prominent  parts  tovarda 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Queen"  v.  the  Ixstitution  of  Civil  Eu- 
GETEEKS. — Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing important  judgment  last  week,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division : — This  is  a  case  stated 
by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  question  asked  of  us  by 
the  Court  is  whether  the  respondents  are  en- 
titled to  claim  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
their  share  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by  local 
taxation  on  the  ground  that  they  are  exempted 
from  rateability  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
6  and  7  Vic.  c.  3G,  as  a  society  instituted  exclu- 
sively for  the  ' '  purposes  of  science,  literature, 
or  the  fine  arts,"  and  whether  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  appellants  were  at  the  time  of 
the  rate  exclusively  used  for  any  of  such  pur- 
poses. X'pon  the  argument,  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  statute  had  been  the  subject  of  ju- 
dicial decision  were  ably  and  succinctly  brought 
before  us,  and  although  at  the  time  of  the  argu- 
ment I  entertained  very  little  doubt  as  to  what 
my  decision  ought  to  be,  I  have  considered  it 
right  to  go  carefully  through  the  authorities 
before  delivering  my  judgment.  The  result  is 
to  make  the  case,  to  my  mind,  a  very  plain  one. 
The  clear  object  .of  the  Act,  although,  as  has 
been  observed,  the  language  of  it  is  not  as 
definite  as  it  might  have  been,  is  to  encourage 
people  to  associate  together  and  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  raise  a  fund  by  means  of  which 
subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
may  be  discu'^sed,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
widely  diffused,  bo  as  to  extend  and  promote  the 
general  knowledge  and  refinement  of  society  at 
large.  "Whether  such  a  result  should  have  been 
sought  at  the  expense  of  a  limited  area  of  the 
body  politic,  rather  than  by  imperi:U  taxation,  is 
not  the  question.  The  statute  has  said  that 
such  is  to  be  the  case,  and  we  have  only  to 
construe  its  meaning.  The  object,  liowcver,  of 
the  enactment  had  its  limitation  cxdiLsively  to 
matters  of  science  which  may  bo  useful  or  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  body  at  large,  and  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  pleasure  of  any  partieuhir  body  or 
association,  as  shown  by  the  prohibition  of  any 
dividend  or  personal  gain  to  the  members  of  the 
Ijody.  It  is  further  made  clear  that  the  hinguage 
of  tie  enactment  is  largo  enough  to  include  with 
purposes  of  .science  and  literature  all  i^cicnce  and 
literature,  whether  abstract  and  pure,  or  ap- 
plied to  any  particul.ir  object.  Vet,  in  dealing 
with  art,  '«-hich,  without  any  addition,  might 
mean  either  pure  "  art,"    or  an  art  or  mystery. 
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professional  or  handicraft,  the  Legislature  adds 
the  limitation  "  fine  "  art  to  point  the  limitation 
I  have  adverted  to.  In  the  case  of  art,  there- 
fore, the  limited  object  of  the  statute  is  clearly 
expressed,  and  so  in  the  case  of  science  and 
literature  the  same  limitation  ought  to  prevaU. 
In  the  hands  of  the  philosopher  and  man  of 
science  and  literature,  science,  although  gradually 
apphed  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  state  of  knowledge,  is 
so  applied  without  any  material  or  substantial 
intention  of  advantage  or  gain  or  of  enjoyment 
by  the  individual ;  whereas  ' '  science  ' '  seems 
to  me  to  cease  to  be  science  within  the  meaning 
of  the  exemption  when  it  is  acquired,  communi 
cated,  or  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  beinj^ 
applied  or  used  for  the  individual  object,  advan- 
tage, or  gain  of  the  members  of  the  associated 
body.  The  "  science,"  as  applied  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  engineer,  is  still  science  generally, 
but  is  not  science  which  the  Legislatixre  intended 
to  exempt  from  local  taxation.  That  this  is  so 
is,  I  think,  clear  upon  principle,  and  the  au- 
thorities cited  do,  as  a  whole,  bear  out  this  view. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Coiu-t  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases, 
carried  the  exemption  at  least  to  its  furthest 
limits,  but  aU  the  latter  cases  are  in  favour  of 
its  stricter  limitation.  The  application  of  the 
rule,  therefore,  becomes  in  each  case  a  question 
of  fact.  "WTiat  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
-  claiming  exemption  ?  Is  it  instituted  purely  or 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  ' '  science  "  as  I 
have  defined  it,  or  is  it  instituted  mainly  and 
substantially  for  the  acquisition  hf  enjoyment, 
advancement,  education,  or  knowledge  of  the 
art  or  profesion  of  the  members  composing  the 
institution  ?  It  may  be  put  that  the  discussion 
of  "science"  in  any  shape . is  as  productive  of 
advantage  to,  as  that  of  literature  is  of  enjoy- 
ment by,  the  individuals  who  compose- the  insti- 
tution. But  if  the  advancement  and  acquisition 
of  science  taken  generiilly  is  the  main  and  sub- 
stantial object  of  the  association,  than  the  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  advantage  and  enjoyment 
to  the  individual  does  not  destroy  the  exemption 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  primary  and  sub- 
stantial purpose  of  the  institution  is  the  advan- 
tage and  gain  of  a  particular  body  of  professional 
men,  exercising  a  professional  art  by  which  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  the  fact  that  those  objects 
are  gained  by  the  discussion  and  promotion  of 
such  science  as  if  applied  to  their  art  will  ad- 
vance their  indi-vidual  and  professional  interests, 
will  not  protect  the  society  from  taxation.  For 
the  purpose  of  deciding  under  which  head  the 
institution  must  be  ranged,  I  have  carefully 
considered  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  by-laws, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  premises  are 
used,  and  I  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  purjiose  nor  the  use  is  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Legislatiu-e  as  giving  exemption. 
I  find  from  the  charter  and  by-.laws  that  it 
calls  itself  an  institution  of  civil  engineers,  of 
the  members  and  intending  members  of  which 
profession  it  is  substantially  composed,  and  the 
slight  admixture  of  persons  other  than  members 
of  that  profession,  or  their  pupils,  does  not  de- 
stroy that  limitation  and  distinctive  character. 
Again,  I  find  that  all  the  science  and  Uterature 
to  -n-hich  the  charter  refers  converge  upon  one 
pouit — the  education  and  advancement  of  its 
inembers  in  the  particular  professional  art  of  a 
civil  engineer,  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
by  which  they  earn,  or  are  to  earn,  their  living. 
That  this  is  the  substantial  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  expounded  by  the  charter  and  by-laws, 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  council,  -which  also 
shows  the  purpose  for  -which  they  ' '  use  "  the 
rateable  hereditaments,  for  we  find  that,  out  of 
a  gross  income  of  upwards  of  £11,000,  upwards 
of  £.5,000  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  pro- 
fessiona,l  objects  and  interest.  I  might  point 
out  various '  other  elements  of  the  purposes  for 
-which  the  society's  premises  are  used,  which 
seem  to  me  to  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and 
which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'  scien  ce  "  for  the  diffusion  of  which  the  lectures 
and  papers  serve  is  ancillary  to  the  main  pur- 
pose and  object  of  the  institution.  There  was, 
however,  one  particular  use  of  the  premises — 
viz.,  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Benevolent 
Association,  a  body  which  almost  admittedly  did 
not  come  within  the  exemption  upon  which  I 
-was  prepared  to  express  an  opinion,  if  my  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  appellants  rested  upon  it; 
but,  as  my  judgment  has  so  much  broader  a 
scope,  I  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
it.    The  result,  therefore,  is  that  I  hold  the  in- 


stitution not  to  be  exempt,  and  give  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  respondent  parish.  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  delivered  a  separate  judgment,  arriving 
at  the  same  conclusion. 

Chudb  and  Sons  y.  E.  Cotteeiix  and  Co. — This 
was  a  motion  on  Saturday  last  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  for  judgment,  the  defendants  having 
been  restrained  by  injunction  from  publishing  the 
copyright  illustrations  and  letterpress  of  the 
plaintiff's  trade  catalogue  of  locks  and  safe-rooms 
The  plaintiffs  are  the  manufacturers  of  Chubba' 
locks  in  the  City,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  business  they  published  catalogues,  which 
contained  designs  or  drawings  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  them  accompanied  by  descriptive 
letterpress.  There  were  several  editions  of  tbt 
work,  the  last  of  which  was  registered  in  Juh 
1S79.  The  defendants  were  also  manuf acturei  s 
locks,  keys,  safes,  strong  rooms,  and  other  articlt^ 
and  they  published  in  June,  1876,  books  of  design's 
entitled  "E.  Cotterill  and  Co.'s  unpickable  and 
powder-proof  acme  and  cUmax  locks,"  with 
descriptive  letterpress.  The  designs  and  letter- 
press were  similar  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and,  it  was  alleged,  were  in  many 
instances  a  distinct  copy.  The  plaintiffs  averred 
that  these  books  were  of  great  value  to  them,  and 
by  the  pubUcatiou  of  the  defendants'  trade  lists 
they  had  sustained  damage.  The  Court,  when  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  Long  Vacation,  restrained 
the  defendants  from  issuing  or  circulating  any 
more  of  their  trade  hsts  tUl  the  hearing  of  thi 
action. — Mr.  Short,  who  appeared  for  the  'plaintiffs 
now  asked  for  judgment  and  costs,  as  the  dtf^u- 
dants  consented  to  the  adoption  of  that  course  — 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls:  Very  weU.— Ordei 
accordingly  for  judgment  as  asked,  -with  costs. 

AncniTECTS  AND  ScnooL  BoAEDS. — At  the  Lis- 
keard  County  Court  last  week,  the  judge  (Mr 
Montagu  Bere,  Q.C.,)  gave  judgment  in  the  action 
brought  by  the  Talland  and  Laasallos  United 
District  School  Board  against  Mr.  Silvanus  Tie- 
vaU,  of  Tywardreath,  to  recover  £30  93.  7d.  for 
money  alleged  to  be  overpaid  defendant  whilst 
acting  as  architect  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  action, 
which  was  reported  in  our  issue  of  November  2 1 , 
was  tried  before  a  jury  at  the  November  Court, 
who  found  for  Mk  Trevail  to  the  extent  ot 
£31  10s.  -id.  The  judge,  however,  reserved  his 
judgment  on  certain  legal  points.  He  now  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that 
the  School  Board  was  a  corporate  body  with  a  seal, 
but  they  did  not  use  it  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  defendant  as  architect.  The  appointment  re- 
quired the  seal  to  be  affixed.  The  defendant's  so- 
licitor afterwards  applied  for  costs,  which  were 
allowed. 


(Bxix  (DIfict  €Mt 


A  LOAN  collection  of  etchings  and  engravine- 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  now  1 1 
exhibition  at  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Scien. 
and  Art.  The  collection  embraces  in  all  0 
works  of  art,  including  the  "  Liber  Studiorum, 
of  Turner,  etchings  by  Kembrandt  |i.nd  Adrian 
Van  Ostade,  and  a  few  examples  of  ^Aiitomo  A 
very  interesting  part  of  the  collecti(^is  a  series 
of  213  portraits  from  copper  plates,*«^resenting 
famous  characters,  from  1068  to  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  engravings  had  evi- 
dently been  published  in  book  form,  and  the 
title-page  of  the  work,  which  is  exhibited,  bearing 
the  date  1618.  The  book  contains  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  date  of  issue,  aii'l 
also  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart. 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Damley. 

The  committee  of  the  Parkes  Museum  and  th. 
council  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institut. 
X.  nion  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions to  working  men  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
commencing  on  January  3,  when  Professor  Cor- 
field  will  explain  the  uses  of  the  many  appliances 
connected  -with  house-drainage  which  are  in  the 
Museum.  The  subsequent  demonstration,  -will 
be  on  "  VentUating,  Lighting,  and  Warmina:," 
by  Professor  Coi-field ;  "Food,"  by  Dr.  G."V. 
Poore ;  and  "The  Hospital  and  Sick  Room," 
by  Dr.  T.  C.  Steele. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Walford's  new 
magazine,  The  Antiquary,  reaches  us  just  as  we 
are  going  to  press.  It  is  antiquarian  to  the  very 
p.aper  and  print,  and  the  Ust  of  contributors  is  a 
fairly  respectable  one.  The  best  papers  ia  the 
number  seem  Dr.  Hay  man's  "Historical 
Memories  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,"  and  Mr. 
Henfrey's  "Canterbury  Coinsof  Edwardl.,  II., 
and  III.  The  prologue  in  verse,  by  Austin 
Dobson,  pleasantly  prefaces  Mr.  Walford's  new 
venture,  to  which  -we  -wish  all  success. 
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